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(Illustrations  in  Italics.) 


Abies  baburensis,  174  ;  bmuhyphylla,  100,  223  ; 

bracteata,  1^0;  Douglasi  at  Jardiue  Hall, 

455  ;  Nordniamiiaua,  51  ;  polita,  223 
Abutilon  vitiEolium  album,  503;  vitifolium, 

5;td 
Abutilons,  143  ;  tbc  best,  1S3 
Acacia  dealbata,  91  ;  bardiness  of,  31S  ;  False, 

hedges  of,  311  ;  longifolia.'Jl,  143  ;  goldea- 

leaved  612  ;  the  Rose,  5S9 
Acacias,  OOit ;  In  bloom,  304 
Acalypha'*,  58 1 
Aeantbolimon  acerosum,  351  ;  androsaceum, 

351 
Acer  rubrum,  335  ;  Scbwedlecri,  335 
Achillea  ptarmica.  50'J 
Achimenes,  120,  328,  501 
Acis  tricbopbyllum,  434 
AcrAdenia,  4SS 
Acrophylium,  530 
Acrotriche  divaricata,  91 
Ada  aurautiaca,  323 
Adenandra    Iragrane,    5S4;    speciosa,    5S4 ; 

uniflora,  584 
Adiantum  aneitense,  382 ;  peruvianura,  220 
Adonis  vemalis,  446 
^■Echmea  Weilbacbi,  60 
Aerides,    the,    221;    odoratum,    90;   crassi- 

foliuu",  610  ;  expansum  Leonite,  613 
African  Blue  Lily,  501 
Agapanthus  umbellatxis,  395,  501 
Agapetes  buxifolia,  204 
Agatha^a  CEelestis,  480 
Akebia  quinata,  520 
Alatcrnus,  the,  50 
Albany,  West  Australia,  4 
Album,  a  Fern,  170 
Alder,  the  American  Wycb,  544 
Algerian  Silver  Fir,  the,  174 
Allamandas,  'JS,  400 
Allium  grandirtorum,  430;  Hermetti  grand!' 

florum,  4S0  ;  neapolitauum,  344  ;  the  Xea 

politan,  318  ;  giganteum,  574,  596 
Allosorus  crispus,  170 
Aloe  plicatilis,  410 
Alonsoa  incisa,  372 
Aloysia  citriodora,  460 
Alpinia  pumlla,  185 

Alpine  Auriculas,  shaded  c.  urishaded,  278 
Alpine  Wallflov/er,  554 
Alseu-smia  macrophylla,  220 


Alsophila  Rebeccas,  228 

AUtnemerias,  394 

Alum  Root,  the  smooth,  590 

Amaraboya  princeps,  294 

Amaryllids  at  Holloway,  312  ;  crossing,  279  ; 

American,  note  on,  2:i0 
Amaryllis,  98,   235,  32S,   464,531;  Ambient, 

405;  Dr.  Masters,  312;  formosissiraa,  213, 

220,    574 ;    hybrid,    259 ;    marjfinata    con- 

spicua,  410 
America,  Rose  growing  in,  207 
American  Blackberries,  'cOO 
Ambei-stia  nobilis,  204,  258 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  335 
Amygdalus  nana,  379 
Andromeda   japonica,   218,    219,   449;  jiori-- 

bunda,  612 
Anemia,  228 
Anemone  coronaria,  467,  4S1 ;  double  scarlet, 

43* ;  Fannini,  a  i-amble  after,  295;  nemo- 
I  rosa,  393;  Robinsoniana,  459  ;  sylvcstris, 
I      503;  the  Apeunlne,  3!i8 ;  the  Crown,  535; 

the  Pau,  459;  the  Saowdrop,  503  ;  trlfolia, 

446 
Anemones,  French,  145;    Irish,  383;  Japan, 

33;    spring- flowering,  188;    "St.  Brigid," 

388 
Angraecum  bilobum  Kiiki,20;  citratum,  35.1; 

Kotichyi,  323;  sesquipedale,  122,  272 
Aiif/rtFCums,  323 
Annual,  what  is  an,  511 
Annuals,  half  hardy,  203 
A'tnmatheca  crmnta,  49 
Anopteria  glandulosa,  327 
Ansellia  a'ricana,  20 
Antburium  Andreanum,   200 ;    Audreanum 

fl.-pl.,  372  ;  Scberzeriauvim  fasciated,  501  ; 

ferrierense,  602 
Anthuriums,  403;  at  Burford  Lodge,  220 
Antirrhinum  assurgen?,  581 
Autirrbinums,  crimson,  511 
Ants,   destroying,   134;    in  vinery,  557;  iu 
I      wineries,  to  destroVi  606 
'  Aotus  gracillima,  372,  460,  513 
'  Aphelandra  a  irantiaca,  214 
Aphelandras   213 
Aponogcton  disticliyon,  600 
Apple,  a  good  keeping,  43S;  Blenheim  Orange, 
I      20,   74 ;    blossom,    555,    007 ;    Blue   Pear- 
main,    160;    Duck's-bill,   99,   143;    Lane's 
I      Prince  Albert,  193;    Loi-d  Derby,  2  ;    Kor- 
'      folk  Beaufin,  493;    Pomeroy,  25cl;    Piince 

Bismarck.  100;  Scurmer  Pippin,  160  ;  tbc 

Chinese,  527;  the  Sandriugham,  147;    the 

yellow  transparent,  507;  greeu  Costard, 
I      600 

j  Apple-tree  flower  buds,  147 
I  Apple  treep,  ornameutal.  5'J7 


Apples,  55,  348,  400;  American,  283;  asoma- 
nicntil  trees,  400;  dessert,  30O;  English  v. 
American.  166,  252 ;  for  email  orchards, 
147;  good,  305;  home-grown  r.  American, 
192  ;  identifying  varieties,  436  ;  keeping. 
194;  late-keeping,  347,  304,  491,  539,  556  ; 
market  of  thD  future,  235;  on  Paiadiss 
stock,  53;  omament-il,  421,  470;  store 
rooms  for,  492  ;  two  good,  349  ;  well  kept, 
437  ;  with  handsome  flowers,  438  ;  thin- 
ning, 577 

Apricot  as  a  cordon,  £08 

Apricot  blooms,  301 

Apricot  tre:*,  a  curious,  301 

Apricots,  50,  6  jO 

Aquilegias,  552 

Aralias,  342 

Araucaria  excelsa,  259  ;  imbricata,  334 

Araucarias  unhealthy,  35  ;  unsightly,  13 

Arbor- vitiE,  the  Golden,  311  ;  the  giant,  615 

Arbutus,  tUo  Oak-leaved.  2:9  ;  the  tall,  499 

Arctotis  aspera  arborcxcens,  231  ;  undulata, 
31S 

Arirfemas,  312 

Aristolochia  elcgans,  442 

Armeria  cephalotes  alba,  596 ;  grandiflora, 
59i  ;  Lau  heana,  581 

Arnebla  echioidss.  4S0,  534  ;  Griflithi,  534 

Arolla,  the.  104 

Arthropodium  cii-rhatum,  441 

•Vi-tichokes,  Globe,  103,  286 ;  Globe,  and  the 
frost,  171  ;  Jerusalem,  151 

Arum  Lilies,  growmg,  237  ;  at  Kew,  117 

Ash,  the  Manna,  3d4  ;  the  Mountain,  at  home, 
208  ;  vati(.ties  of,  302  ;  the  Weeping,  13 

Asparagus,  78,  151,  420,  490  ;  culture  profit- 
able, 19  ;  forcing  in  beds,  30  ;  forcing,  103, 
152  ;  notes,  543  ;  planting,  353  ;  plumosus, 
341  ;  plumosus  nanus,  li?8,  143,  237,  488  ; 
spriLg  treatment  of,  374 

Asphalte  walks,  541 

Aspidiuuis,  325 

Asplenium  longissimum,  382 ;  AiHantum- 
nigrum,  586  ;  gtrmanicum,  587  ;  fontanuia, 
58   ;  lanreolatuni,  f87 

Aspleuiums  for  baskets,  382 

Aster  Epectabilis,  0,  31;  alpinus  rubra  ,  59S  ; 
Stracheyi,  574 

Asters,  sowing.  535  ;  in  spring,  112 

Ataccia  cristata,  ftU 

Aubrietias,  410,  460 

Aucubas,  482,  552 

Auricula,  gai'den,  447  ;  origin  of  the  edged, 
484  ;  rules,  the,  417  ;  spring  notes  on,  411 

Auriculas,  S2,  369,  443,  402,  503  ;  alpine.  446  ; 
alpine,  shaded  i\  unshaded,  27S  ;  border, 
460  ;  fancy,  407  ;  laced,  468,  485,  535,  561  ; 
seeclUng,  229  ;  single  white,  486 


Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  the  National, 
i      204,  405 

I  Australian  Botanic  Garden,  343 
.  Austrian  Fine,  570 
Au'umn  Daffodils,  582 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  104,  213  ;  Miss  Jar- 
rett,  488 ;  Mrs  Carmich.ael,  279 ;  mollis, 
3S,  312,  328,  4S8  ;  roeaiflora,  304,  328;  the 
Ualifornian,  611 
Azaleas,  47,  443,  512  ;  after  blooming,  395  ; 
American  double,  499  ;  and  iusect  pests, 
162  ;  Indian,  from  Cornwall,  503  ;  planted 
cut,  11 ;  soil  for,  462  ;  Eoot  for.  412;  hardy, 
in  bloom,  611 


Balearic  Sandwort.  600 

Bamboos,  hardy,  48 

Bambusa  CastiUoui,  128  ;  Metake,  238,  288 

Bananas,  328 

Banksian  Roses,  527 

Barberries,  the  best  evergreen,  311 

Barberry,  Darwin's,  13,  S3;  the  Golden, 
545  ;  the  Nepaul,  91 ;  the  purple,  521,  Oil 

Bark,  allowances  for,  63  ;  and  bark  strip- 
ping, 337 

Barkeria  Vanneriana,  01 

Birrenworts,  hybrid,  527 

Basic  slag,  430,  454 

Baskets,  market,  377 

Bauera  rubioides,  394 

Beam  Tree,  the  white,  129 

Bean,  Beck's  Dwarf  Green,  450 

Beans,  Broad,  103,  333  ;  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
333;  eaiiy  green  Longpod,  78;  Fiencb, 
3f  3,  6C4 ;  kidney,  forcing,  102  ;  runccts 
and  French,  391,472 

Baa's-mr  Sanirlc,  578 

Beaufortia  splendene.  460 

Beaumontia  grandifloia,  271  ;  inantfijiora, 
441 

Bedding  out,  410 

Beech,  the,  524;  the  Cut-leaved,  173;  Ihc 
Copper,  52  ;  the  Copper,in  Hampfihire,  13  ; 
the  Purple,  34  ;  the  wood  of,  18 

Bees,  plants  for,  370 

Beetles,  61 

Beet,  353  ;  Covent  Garden,  150  ;  DcU"s  Crim- 
son, 309;  wintering,  149 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  104,  294  ;  longevity 
of  the,  360  ;  Piiiiocfs  Beatrice,  279  ;  socO' 
trana,  38 
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Begonias,  4";  at  Beddingtoii,  320;  foliage, 
335;  in  bloom,  110;  seedling,  Ml\  tuber- 
oli9,  418.  510  ;  tuberou=,  for  bedding,  277 ; 
tuberonp,  propagating,  13S  ;  winter  flower- 
ing, 412 

Bellflower,  wall,  60O 

Bellflowers,  Italian,  US  ;  In  pane,  600 

Bentham's  Cypress,  206 

Benthamia  fragifera,  330 

Berbsridop=is  corallina,  330 

Berberis  Aquifollum,  475  ;  aristata,  51 ;  ne- 
palensis,  01 ;  stenoi:)hylla,  545  ;  steiiophylla, 
origin  of,  3S 

Bermuda  Lily,  561 

Berry.  Partridge,  173  ;  the  Chequer,  173 

Bertolonias,  4S'i 

BigQonia  radicane,  330  ;  venusta,  38 

Billbergia  spcciosa,  204 

Birch,  the,  5  IS  ;  the  Silver,  385 

Blackberries,  the  American,  232,  300 

Bladder-wort,  Humboldt's,  125 

Blandfordias,  602 

Bletli  hyacinthica,  581 

BUiebelle,  535 

Blue-eyed  Mary,  38S 

Blue  Gum  tree,  5(i5 

Blue  Winter  Windflower,  247 

Bole  i\  topwood,  223 

Bolleas,  120 

Bone-dust  for  plants,  442 

Books  — 

"  British  Fungi,"  330 

"  Fern  Album,"  170 

''Horticultural  Buildings,"  430 

*'  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  504 

"Orchids:  their  etructurc,   history,  and 

culture,"  503 
"  Text-boukof  British  Funei,"  330 
"  The  Consulting  Architect."  354 

Borders,  mixed,  in  spring,  302 

Borecole  or  Kale,  390 

Boronia  heterophylla,  96,  204  ;  megastigma, 
214,  373 

Boronias,  320  ;  and  their  culture,  163  ;  the 
best.  71 

Bossisea  linophylla,  515 

Bottoming  lakes,  275 

Bougainvilloi  glabra,  OS,  371  ;  spcciosa,  271  ; 
spectabilis,  412 

Bougainvillcas,  335 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbifiora,  305 ; 
rosea  multiflora,  373 

Bouvardias,  72,  138,  373;  double,  391 

Box  Thorn,  European,  ySl 

Box,  the  Minorca,  310 

Bramble,  snowy  white,  565  ;  white  Rose, 
545 

Brambles,  582 

Brassavola  glauca,  100 

Brassia  autherotes,  521 

Brier,  Austrian  Copper,  527,  572  ;  Sweet,  331, 
380,  400 

Briers,  Scotch.  572 

Broccoli,  172,  377,  300,  451,  519  ;  growing,  301, 
471  ;  hardy,  333,  352,  375,  426,  472,  490  ; 
late,  505  ;  late  spring,  518  ;  notes  on,  420 ; 
Penzance  Early  White,  262  ;  protecting,  in 
winter,  286 ;  self-protecting,  102 ;  with 
variegated  foliage.  518;  early,  588;  Gil- 
bert's Late  White  Victoria,  5S9 

Bromeliads,  coloured  drawings  of,  532 

Bromus  sterilis  aurpa,  345 

Broom,  the,  545;  Wliite  C  .nary  Island,  204  ; 
White  Spanish,  545 

Brugmansia  suaviolens,  127,  103;  Wayman- 
niana,  90,  143 

Srupviarisiax,  45  ;  the,  71,  480  ;  out  of  doors, 
107 

Brussels  Sprouts,  230,  262 

Buckler  Fern,  the  broad.  404  ;  the  crested,  405  ; 
t/ie  Male,  405  ;  ih<:  M'nsh,  405  ;  the  Moun- 
tain, 404  ;  the  linjld,  404  ;  the  broad  prickly 
toothed,  495 

Bud-grafting,  101 

Buddleia  globosa,  120,  589 

Bug,  1o  get  rid  of,  390  ;  mealy,  on  Vines,  309 

Bulbs,  crowded,  300  ;  hardy,  in  London,  540  ; 
planting,  for  forcing,  303  ;  in  London  gir- 
den,  596 

Burford  Lodge,  Orchids  at,  272 

Burghley,  letter  from,  309,  332 

Burlingtonias,  S9 

Bush  fruits  forking  amongst,  26 

Butchers  Broom,  the,  11,  154,  174,  190,  230  ; 
a  new  form,  545  ;  under  trees,  100,  loO 

Buttercup,  double,  527 

Bu'.terwort,  Rose-flowered,  329 


Cabbage,  103,  377  ;  Chou  de  Burghley,  451 
Cabbages,  300  ;  hearted,  131;  market,  451 
Caladium  argvrites,  5f4 
Caladiums,  340  ;  and  their  euUu'.e,  118 
Calanthe  vcstit.ialba  2l'J 


Calanthes,  41,  91  ;  and  their  culture,  325  ; 
at  Holloway,  42,  383 

Calceolaria,  the,  515  ;  double,  591 

Calceolarias,  230,  578  ;  herbaceous,  486 

Calectasia  cyanea,  351 

Callas  in  masses,  204 

Calliandra  Tweedei,  226 

Callicarpa  macrophylla,  140;  purpurea,  510 

Cu/ocera  vtscosa,  503 

Camassias  at  Edinburgh,  535 

Cambridge  Lodge,  Cypripediums  at,  177 

Camellia  Lady  Clancarty,  312 ;  Mathotiana, 
3S3  ;  culture,  92  ;  house,  258 

Camellias,  328,  400,  443  ;  for  early  blooming, 
120  ;  Japanese,  318 ;  manure  for,  515  ;  ma- 
nure water  for,  402  ;  single,  226 

Campanula  Allioni,  8 ;  double  Peach-leaved, 
81  ;  fragilis,  8  ;  isophylli,  9  ;  Loreyi,  9  ; 
muralis  alba,  370;  persicifolia  fl.-pL  alba, 
509;  liaineri,  9;  versicolor,  9;  muralis, 
600  ;  Portenschlagiana,  590 

Campanulas  in  pots,  442 

Canadian  forests,  4S0 

Canary  Islands,  12 

Canna  Gloire  de  Lyon,  146 ;  Premices  dc  Nice, 
140  ;  itidiflora  Ehemannl,  684 

Cannas,  dwarf,  189  ;  from  seed,  108 

Canterbury  Bell3,  598  ;  rose,  569 

CanlhanlluA  cinrrcua,  502 

Cantua  buxifolia,  184 

Cape  Pelargonium  Pretty  Polly,  295 

Cape  Pondweed,  600 

Capsicums,  425,  515 

Carnation,  the,  411;  culture,  341;  seedling, 
360;  Tree,  Mrs.  Keen,  120 

Carnation  and  Pieotee  Union,  Oxford,  509 

Carnation  and  Pieotee  Society,  the  National, 
204 

Carnations,  82  ;  and  Picotees,  6,  1S7 ;  and 
Pinks,  seedling,  205  ;  perpetual  flowering, 
97;  seedling  tree,  412;  specimens,  -110; 
border,  295  ;  De  Graw  and  Hinze's  white, 
373;  in  America,  373;  Tree,  214;  Tree, 
diseased,  120  ;  winter-flowering,  183,  237 

Carolina  Poplar,  480 

Carpentaria,  400;  califttrnica,  100,130;  cali- 
fornica,  propagating.  138 

Carpet  bedding  at  Blenheim,  574 

Carriage  drives,  33R 

Carrjt  Red  Valery,  240 

Carrots,  353  ;  early,  79  ;  market,  280,  301 

Cassia  corymbosa,  341 

Cassinia,  the  golden,  288 

Castanea  chrysophylla,  106 

Catalpa  for  economic  planting,  403 

Catasetum  lougifolium,  20 

Catchfly,  a  fairy,  551 

Caterpillars,  Gooseberry,  480 

Cattleyabicolor,  177 ;  chocoensis,  122 ;  citrina, 
452  ;  dolosa,  09  ;  dolosa  gigas,  507  ;  Harrisi, 
10 ;  intermedia,  401 ;  intermedia  Laingi, 
383  ;  new  hybrid,  16  ;  Percivaliana,  01,  205 ; 
Skinnfri  at  Beckenham,  429  ;  Trianae,  177, 
265 ;  Trianas  alba,  89,  91 ;  Trianas  at  St. 
Albans,  177  ;  Trianae  Ernesti,  109;  Trianie, 
select  forms  of,  429 ;  Triana;  Vanneriana, 
265  ;  Warscewiczi  superbissima,  205 ;  labiata 
leucopta?A,  013 

Cattleyas,  OlO  ;  at  Chelsea,  20;  all  the  year 
round,  175  ;  in  bloom  at  Streatham,  406 

Cauliflower  Snowball,  150 

Cauliflowers,  102,  151,  391,  400,  €03;  early, 
103;  in  licit,  78 

Ceanothus,  460,  611 ;  under  glass,  304 

Celastrus  seandens,  474 

Celery,  426,510;  a  succession  of,  451 ;  for 
soup,  78  ;  in  winter,  14;  under  the  snow, 
150 

Celosia  pyramidalis,  07 

Centipedes,  00 

Central  Park,  New  Yoik,  591 

Centropogon  Lucyanus,  279 

Cephalotus  follicularis,  461 

Cerasus  InsitanJca,  498 

Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey,  583 

Charcoal,  180  ;  trade,  the,  22^ 

Cheilanthes,  44  ;  argentm,  397  ;  Borsigiana, 
307 ;  chrysophylla,  397  ;  furcata,  586 

Cheiranthus  Allioni,  6;  alpinus,  554 

Cherries,  76,  360,  400,  470,  493,  557,  577  :  best 
on  porrest  soil,  232;  double  flowering,  499 

Cherry  Bigarreau  Napoleon  the  Third,  100  ; 
double-blossomed,  the,  474  ;  Mahaleb,  the, 
408;  Waterer's  forced,  279;  wild,  the,  112 

Chestnut,  Golden,  the,  106 ;  Horse,  a  droop- 
ing, 428  ;  double-flowered  Horse,  589 

Ciieslnids,  Horse,  at  Busbridge,  307 

Chicory  and  Mustard  and  Cres3,  14 

Chillies,  425,  515,  505 

Chimonanthus  fra^ians,  174 

Chionodoxa  Lucili?e,  27S,  318,  368,  304,  440 

Cliionodoxas,  the,  340 

Chiawick  vegetable  trials,  200 

Choisya  ternata,  44,  100,  342,  545 

Chorozcma  cordatum  splendens,  257 

Chorozemas,  30;j 

Chou  de  Burghley,  102,  132,  173 

Christmas  Roses,  HO;  imported,  127 

Chrysanthemum  multicaule,  554  ;  notes,  477; 
piize  schedules,  214;  Golden  Gem,  01,  140  ; 
Mr.«.  H.  June-",  61;  Steur  Melanie,  71; 
(-how,  451 ;  sports,  212,  269 ;  Blushi'^g 
Bride,  574 


Chrysanthemums,  212,  243,  269,  322,  351,  420, 
444,  477,  519,  550,  574  ;  Anemone-flowered, 
558;  Anoiwne-tioK'ircd,  559;  annual,  107; 
China  Aster-flowered,  59 ;  for  the  conserva- 
tory, 184  ;  cutting  down,  536,  550 ;  early  his- 
tory, 81  ;  fifty  years  ago,  59  ;  fragrant,  530  ; 
half-double,  tassel-flowered,  60  ;  incurving 
Ranunculus-flowered,  59  ;  late,  47  ;  Mari- 
gold-flowered, 00  ;  new,  11,  34,  49  ;  Ranun- 
culus-flowered. 59;  single  varieties,  402; 
soil  for,  351  ;  summer,  418  ;  tassel-flowered, 
00 ;  trained  specimens,  403  ;  two  late- 
blooming,  70 

Cinerarias,  72,  235,  312,  372  ;  double,  298,  442 

Cirrhopctalums,  the,  10 

Cissus  discolor,  72  ;  porphyrophylla,  72 

Cistus  purpureus,  320 

Cistusee,  534  ;  and  Helianthemnms,  287 

Citrus  myrti/olius,  417;  sinensis,  164 

Claytonia  virginica,  368,  303 

Clematis,  3J0  ;  Davidiana,  145  ;  herbaceous 
and  shrubb)/,  186  ;  indivisa,  259,  410,  482  ; 
indivisa  lobata,  300;  J-ickmj-nni,  tiOO; 
montana,  409,  580;  mountain,  527;  new 
early  flowering,  597 

Clerodendron  Balfouri,  98  ;  fragrans,  265 

Clerodendrons,  shrubby,  412 

Clianthus  puniceus,  336,  310 

Climber  from  Nice,  514 

Climbers,  beautiful,  503 ;  hardy,  pruning, 
276  ;  greenhouse,  144  ;  planting,  144  ;  for 
walls,  321  ;  greenhouse  and  stove,  610 

Clove,  crimson,  the  old,  180 

Club  Mosses,  357 

Cluster  Pine,  the,  407 

Cobaea  scaudens  variogata,  342 ;  seedlings, 
373 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  271,  602 

Codonopsia  ovata,  551 

Ctelogyne  cristata,  90,  275,  323,  324,  35S,  401  ; 
c-islatamo.xima,  190;  cristata  Lemoniana, 
177,323;  culture,  243;  Dayana,  5n,  507; 
flaccida,  243  ;  Mas3angeana,  51;  pandura*a, 
591 

Colchicum  neapolitanxnn,  248 

Coleu'9  tubcrosus.  102 

Coleworts,  86,  519  ;  early,  583 

Colletias,  420 

Columbine,  white  Munstead,  526 

Columbines,  549,  581 ;  various,  520 

Combination,  a  good,  204,  552 

Combretum  purpureum,  144,  403 

Committee,  Narcissus,  200 

Comparettia  macroplectron,  42 

Comptonia  asplenifolia,  130 

Conifene,  the,  431 

Coniferous  trees,  grouping,  35 

Conifers,  grafting,  314  ;  grouping  for  protec- 
tion, 524;  of  the  West,  the  best,  238;  in 
Ireland,  224  ;  to])-drcssing,  449 

Consumer  and  producer,  309 

Contrast,  a  pleasing,  295 

Cool  house  Orchids,  402 

Coolhitrst,  Sussfx,  21,  25 

Corbularias,  321,  360;  and  their  distribution, 
139 

Cordyline  indivisa,  341 

Cork  hark  for  edging,  592 

Cornflowers,  blue,  527 

Cornus  mas,  354  ;  mascula  variegata,  310 

Coronilla  glauca,  441 

Correas,  396 

Corridors,  plants  for,  65 

Cortusa  Mathioli,  578 

Cor3'loi)sis  himalayana,  266 

Costus  igneus,  66 

Cotoneaster  aftinis.  16 

Cotoneasters  at  Chiswick.  154 

Cottage  gardens,  fruit  trees  for,  210 

Cottage  walls,  Morello  Cherries  for,  253 

Cotton  Grass,  549 

Coulter's  Pine,  378 ;  branch  of,  378 
378 

Covent  Garden  Market,  16 

Covert  for  game,  523 

Covert  plant,  an  ornamental,  26S 

Cow-horn  Orcliid,  591 

Cowslips,  434  ;  American,  434 

Crab,  The  Chinese.  5Sii 

Cranberries.  American,  423 

Cranberry,  the,  66 

CrassxUa  jasminea,  463 

Cratffigus  oxyacantha  semperflorens,  51  ; 
pinnatifolia,  544  ;  Pyracantha,  22S 

Cress,  yellow  Rock,  596 

Crickets,  destruction  of,  521,  569 

Crocus  Imperati,  146,  204 

Crocuses,  vild,  homes  of  the,  204  ;  spring,  100 

Crop,  a  year's,  from  cold  pits,  199 

Crops,  rotation  of,  130 

CrotoDs,  335  ;  diseased,  530  ;  small,  585 

Croweas,  330;  and  their  culture,  37 

Cryptomeria  elegaus,  106  ;  elegans,  jirof  agat- 
ing,  268 

Cuckoo-flower,  do'ible,  450 

CucuUia  Verbascl,  220 

Cucumber  Purley  Park  Hero,  470 ; 
raising,  133;  seedling,  451 

Cucumbers,  75,  333,  340,  508,  505,  577 
424  ;  from  cuttings,  138 ;  house, 
frames,  190 ;  overcropping,  505,  G04 
57  ;  ridge,  375,  472;  spring  sown,  424 

Cucumis  sativu-!,  303 


CtyJlL'  Oj, 


Cupania  fiUcifolia,  584 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  335  ;  Lawsoniana  in 
bloom,  409  ;  Lawsoniana  filifera,  311  ;  Law- 
soniana intertexta,  288  ;  nutkaensis,  502  ; 
nutkaensis  compacta,  505  ;  torulosa,  547 

Currant,  Red,  Raby  Castle,  115  ;  the  flower- 
ing, as  a  hedge  plant,  474 

Currants,  400  ;  Red,  115  ;  summer  pruning, 
470,  557,  007  ;  summer  pinching  of,  509 

Curuba,  the,  412 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  341 

Cyclamen,  257  ;  Coum  vernum,  146 ;  Coum 
and  ibericum,  231  ;  Persian  culture,  236; 
the  Neapolitan,  S 

Cyilamens:,  341  ;  at  Twickenham,  279  ;  hardy, 
218  ;  lime  for,  272,  397  ;  planted  out,  46 

Cydonia  hedges,  355  ;  vulgaris  lusitanica,  545 

Cymbidium  iJevonianum,  308  ;  eburneum, 
324  ;  Lowianum,  242  ;  t'griuum,  401 

Cyperus,  585 

Cypress,  deciduous,  titrher  of,  158  ;  Mexican 
deciduous,  480;  the  Golden  Lawson,  219 
the  Monterey,  in  Sussex,  84 ;  the  Nootka 
Sound,  502  ;  the  tufted,  547 

Cypi-ipedium  Amesianum,  122 ;  Ca^ceolus, 
503  ;  Leeanum  superbum,  61 ;  porphyrtum, 
122;  tonsum,  20;  twin-flowered,  10;  vil- 
losum  aureum,  222;  Curtisi,  610  ;  niveum, 
591 ;  spectabile,  500;  superciliare,  013 

Cypripediums  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  177  ;  at 
Clapton,  325,  401  ;  at  Studley  House,  265 

Cyrtanthus  McKeni,  42,  06,  213 

CytiEus  albus,  545  ;  filipes,  204,  304 


D. 


Daffodil  Ard-Righ,  06;  commit'ee,  318,  368, 
448  ;  Henry  Irving,  231 ;  Hoop  Petticoat, 
570  ;  Little  Nell,  394  ;  notes,  345  ;  Sulphur 
I'hoiuix,  409 

Daffodils,  446,  467  ;  boimie,  248  ;  double,  226  ; 
Italian,  3SS  ;  Mr.  HartJand's,  343  ;  outline 
drawings  of,  248  ;  white  and  London  clay, 
447;  white,  34,  218,  312;  white,  trial,  50, 
80;  white  trumpet,  107,  297,  321;  wild 
white,  203 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  and  others,  33  ;  Cactus,  370, 
459  ;  planting,  4S3  ;  selection  of,  415  ;  ehow 
and  fancy,  5 

Daisies  on  lawns,  S 

Daisy  bush,  388 

Damson,  the  Prime,  26.  99,  114 

Damsons,  106 

Daphne  Blagayana,  239  ;  Cneorum,  459,  503  ; 
Fioniana,  545;  Genkwa,  404;  indica,  329; 
the  Pontic,  154 

Daphnes,  the,  218  ;  planted  out,  329 

Darwinia  fimbriata,  464  ;  Hookerlana,  463  ; 
tulipifera,  463 

Darwinias,  403 

Davallias,  82 

Delphinium,  Britannia,  613;  Chamont,  013; 
Prince  of  Wales,  418  ;  triste,  596 

l")elphiniums,  307,  500 

Dendrobiumciassinode,  243;  Dalhousianum, 
441,  453;  endocharis,  199;  Farmer! aureum, 
591;  fimbriatum,  325,  359;  Fytchianum 
roseum,  42 ;  Lowi,  591 ;  luteohim,  157 ; 
micans,  325;  nubile,  265;  polyphlebium, 
591 ;  spcciosum,  537,  567  ;  splendidissimum, 
243  ;  Wardianum,  199,  221 ;  Wardianum,  476 

Dendrobiums  at  Forest  Hill,  383 

Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  205  ;  latifolium, 
537 

Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  379,  475  ;  gracilis,  92 

Dewberry,  the,  507 

Dichorisandra  cuprea,  265 

I!)icksonia  antarctica,  588 

Dictamuus  Fraxinella,  574  ;  alba,  600 

"  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names,"  572 

Dieffenbachias,  562 

Dionsea  muscipula,  468 

Diosmas,  119 

Diplacus  glulinosus,  434  ;  the  orange,  434 

Dipladenias,  144,  403 

Disa  grandirtora,  411,462 

Dogwoods,  S3 

Doronicura  Harpur-Crewe,  503 

Doryopteris,  170 ;  ludens,  382,  588 

Dot  plants  in  flower  beds,  145 

Dracaena  indivisa  outdoors,  7  ;  Mr?.  Turner, 
002 

Dracjenas,  profagatin?,  04,  460  ;  stove,  396 

Drains,  root  choking  of,  112 

Dresden  Horticultural  Show,  454 

Droscras,  34(1 

Dry  rot,  87 


plants, 

;  frame, 

424  ;  in 

;  raising. 


E. 


Easter  decorations,  360 
Estate  management,  ^02,  337 
Echeveria  re^us.x,  142  ;  secunda,  204 
Edelweiss  ^'00 
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Edge  Hall,  notes  trom,  b'Jb 

Edgings,  kitchen  garden,  239,  2S0 

E<lraianihi'^  ''■dmnticns,  277 

Kducatinn  of  gardi-uora,  374 

Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Itil 

Edwurdsias.  204 

Elder,  tho,  in  woodlands,  ^IS  ;  the  water,  5S9 

Elm.  a  grand  old  American,  HI ;  the  winged, 

105 
Elms,  old,  35 
Embothriuni   oOS 
Endive,  472,  604 
English  names,  new,  52(i 
English  plant  names,  525,  540.  572 
English  Rose,  The  Pnritan,  251 
Engraver,  an  American,  3S3 
Epaoris,  339.  502;  onosmajflora  fl.-i)l..  'M\ 
Epacrises,  llii,  443;  at  Gviniiersbury,  ii7 
EpidenHrum  tovarcDse,  CIO 
Epimediums,  459,  527 
Epipbyllimis,  :i3i> ;  climbing,  lie. 
Eranthemum  pulchellmo,  4:i 
Eremurua    Korolkowi,    5S1,    GOO;    robustus 

var.,  5(37 
Erica   carnea,    204,    247;    Cavcndishi,    401; 

cinerea,   012;  depressa,  531;  melanthera, 

42,  258 
Ericas  at  Norwood,  500 
Erinus  alpiuus,  109 
Eriuphorum,  549 
Iu\'/ii!/i"',i    utintlt^/Atinutii    Otit'i.yiannii>,    29S ; 

Olivcrianum,  321 
Erythrina  crista-^alU,  415  ;  ncarmorata,  178 
Eucalypti  in  Norfolk,  334 
Eucalyptuo,  592  ;  globulus,  565 
Euehuris  amazonica,  410  ;  amazonica  resting, 

4S7  ;  mite,  the,  38,  105,  430 
Eulalia  japonica  v.iriegata,  36S 
Euonymus  auiericanus.  474;  at-opurimreus, 

474  ;    elatus,  474  ;    ein*op:i;us,  474  ;    japoni- 

cus.  474  :    japonicus  v.iricgatns,  334  ;    Hti- 

foliuo,   474  ;    nanus,  474 ;    radii-ans,    474  ; 

Sieboldianu5,  474  ;  variegatus,  130;  verru- 
cosus, 474 
Eupatorium  Candolleanum,  119;  odorAtum, 

10;  Wecdlandi,  110 
Euphorbia  jacquinijwflora,  47,  60,  412 
European  terrestrial  Orchids,  5'.iO 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,419 
Eurybia  stellulata.  511 
Evclyna  kcrmesina,  226 
Evergreen  covert,  IS 
Evergreens,    best,  for    London,  50;    traus- 

pUnting,  427 
Exhaustion  of  soil  by  tree  routs,  lUG 
Exhibiting,  592 
Exochordagrandiflora,  450,  474,  501,  515 


Fabiana  imliricata,  474 
Fagot  m  iking,  523 
Fagus  svlvatica,  524 

Fail-  Maids  of  France,  481 
Fan  Fern,  West  Indian,  609 

Fences,  135,  5:^3;  useful,  313 

Fern,  the  Killarney,  3S2,  397,  429 ;  spores,  (\'> 

Ferns,  Brazilian,  182;  Fiji  Hare's-foot,  101; 
Gold  and  Silver,  163;  hardy.  139;  Harfs- 
tongne,  101 ;  large,  3S2;  Maiden-hair,  117; 
Maltese  w.iy  of  growing,  5SS  ;  our  native, 
435,  494,  541  ;  re-potting  and  dividing, 
117;  seedling,  341,  400;  stccet-scentei/,  101; 
tasselled  and  crested,  170;  twining,  139; 
variegated,  4 

Fieus,  370;  repeiis.  264;  repens,  hardiness  of, 
163,  231 

Fi?,  Adam,  115  ;  Negro  Largo,  115  ;  Pingo  de 
Mai,  232  ;  San  Pietro,  115  ;  growing.  425  ; 
trees,  effect  of  winter  on,  500  ;  trees  in  the 
open,  438 

Fig.J,  99,  300,  471,  493,  540,  558  ;  hardy,  39S  ; 
in  the  open  air,  192;  mulching  outdoor, 
007 ;  on  the  east  coast,  99 ;  on  the  south 
coast,  2,  llj  ;  outdoor,  576;  protection  of, 
f08  ;  two  good,  115 

Filberts,  147;  preserving,  115;  and  Cobs, 
192 

Fir,  the  Austrian,  04  ;  the  Corsican,  87  ;  the 
Douglas,  atDropmore,  301 ;  Scotch  Golden, 
105,  129  ;  plantations,  trenching,  207 

Fire  Bush,  the,  503 

Firewood,  15S ;  cost  of,  202;  English,  17,  39, 
64  ;  preparing  English,  87  ;  prices  of,  135 ; 
and  wood  fires,  88 

Fish  pond,  ornamental,  509,  57 1 

Fittonias,  72 

Flax,  New  Z-  aland,  344 

Flax  tree,  109 

Flowering  branches  in  wa'er,  345 

Flower  beds,  permanent,  445 

Flower-cup',  new,  14 

Flowers,  effects  ()f  frost  on,  397  ;  and  foliage 
on  walls,  »>7  ;  and  gardens.  109  ;  at  Shire- 
hampton.  5;i5  ;  hardy,  at  Oakwoud,  394  ; 
from  Ireland,  569  ;  hardy,  notes  on,  552  ; 
January,  100 ;  from  North  Derby,  527 ; 
spring,  297;  sweet-scented,  46,  60;  wed- 
ding, 3SS  ;  white,  a  border  of,  296;  wild, 
destrueti  ni  of,  45;J  ;  work  amongst,  in 
.Tune,  553 


Foliage  and  flowers  on  walls,  67 

Forest  trees,  cost  of  ra.ising,  179  ;  pruning, 
54S  ;  thinning,  40,  63 

Forestry  in  Sweden,  450 

Forestry  notes,  223,  385,  479 

PiTcst-',  Canadian,  4X0 

Forget-me-not,  creeping,  431 

Forsythia,  forced,  201;  su?pensa,  200;  viri- 
dissima,  84 

l-'orsythias  in  masses,  200 

Furf  //o.'x.,  Fi/.,  575 

Fortunate  Isles,  in  the,  209 

Fothergilla  aluifolia,  541 

I'Vames  and  pits,  389 

Franciscca  coafertiflora,  529 

Francisceas,  335 

Francoa  ramosa,  342 

Fiaxinclla,  white,  581,  000 

Fi-cLCinus  onius,  354,  355 

Ficesia  refracta  alba, 411  ;  r'/rada  alba,  529  ; 
tho  white,  91 

Freesias,  11,  3SS 

Fritillaria  Moggridgei,  409  ;  pallidiflora,  453 

Fritillarias,  440 

Frost,  effects  of,  on  Roses,  123  ;  among  spring 
flowers,  308  ;  and  Onions,  309  ;  report,  306, 
383 

Fi-uit,  tho  bloom  crop,  469 ;  blossom,  thinning, 
316  ;  blossoms,  protecting,  2S2  ;  borders, 
005 ;  bushes,  forking  amongst,  3 ;  cold 
storflge  for,  232  ;  committee,  014  ;  culture, 
hardy,  282 ;  early,  for  market,  107 ;  gardens, 
small,  1  ;  gathering,  424  ;  hardy,  prospects 
of,  505 ;  houses,  general,  424 ;  houses, 
shading,  2S1,  349  ;  houses,  unhealed,  555 ; 
jam,  cheap,  507  ;  jellies,  cheap,  507  ;  and 
kitchen  gardening,  prospects  of,  365 ; 
nurseries,  home,  193  ;  packing  hot-house, 
505 ;  packing  tender,  469  ;  jiacking  for 
transportation,  53 ;  prospects,  39s,  409 ; 
show  at  Chester,  245  ;  stores,  538  ;  trees, 
digging  among,  252  ;  trees,  labelling,  348  ; 
trees,  manures  for,  114 ;  notes  from 
Wycomba  Abbey,  606 ;  trees,  mulching, 
210;  trees  as  ornaments,  363;  trees,  orna- 
mental, 491  ;  trees,  protecting,  301  ;  tr<;e>', 
protecting  the  blossoms  of,  233;  trees, 
slielter  for,  507 ;  trees  and  sparrows,  506 ; 
tree',  umbrella-shaped,  3 

Fruits,  bush,  55,  191,  558;  home  v.  foreign, 
54  ;  preserved,  prizes  for,  539 ;  seasonable 
work  among,  167,  191,  211,  233,  254,  2S3, 
317 ;  thinning,  347 

Fuchsia  Monarch,  584 

Ft'xhsia-Jlowercd  Curranl,  333 

I-'uchsias,  336  ;  spring  treatment  of,  230 

Fumigating,  4o4 

Fungus,  the  Orange,  48,  542 

Funkias,  574  ;  under  glass,  395 

Furze,  double-blossomed,  644 ;  dwarf,  355  ; 
for  hedges,  292  ;  the  Spanish,  566 


(iiillardia  Vivian  Grey,  013 

Gaillardias,  culture  of,  109  ;  from  seed,  248 

Galanthus  Elwesi,  325  ;  fjlobosua,  393  ;  glubo- 
sus,  445  ;  nivalis  prajcox,  146 

Garden  gates  and  doors,  593 

Garden  men,  management  of,  5SS 

Garden  seats  and  trellises,  016 

Gardens,  neatness  in,  196  ;  and  flowers,  109  ; 
terrace,  117 

Gardeners'  Benevolent,  614 ;  balance  sheet, 
SO 

Gardeners,  education  of,  374,  3S9,  444,  497 ; 
Orphanage.  140,  3SS ;  Orphan  Fund,  435, 
477,  501,  508,  614 
j  Gardenias,  72,  331 

Gardening,  kitchen,  and  trifles,  450  ;  by  the 
I       sea,  336 
!  Garland  flower,  the,  503 

Gas  injuring  i^laiits.  329 

(iaultherla  procumben",  00,  173  ;  i>io<m.iab€nit, 
379;  .'>7.('/^>/(,379 

Gean,  the,  112 

Genista  bi^panica,  560 

Geological  phenomenon,  338 

Gcsnera  cinuabai'ina.  185;  exoniensis,  501; 
macrantba,  258 ;  oblongata,  42 ;  zcbrina 
splendidissima,  501 

Gesneras,  late-flowering,  561  ;  tuberous- 
rooted,  561 

Gi  int  Poppy,  4S3 

Gilbert,  a  note  from  Mr.,  222 

Gladioli,  369  ;  culture  of,  144  ;  and  their  cul- 
ture, 101 ;  early  flowering,  580  ;  in  autumn 
and  winter,  7 

Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  in  pots,  143 

Glasshouse  i>roduce,  market  sales  of,  293 

Glasshouses,  north  aspect  for,  25S 

Glazing,  double,  530 

Gleichenia  circinata,  517  ;  circinata  glauca, 
517;  Cunninghami,  586;  dicarpa,  517; 
dicarpa  longipiiinatu,  517;  dichotoma,  586; 
flabellata,  5S0 ;  hecistophylla,  517 ;  pubes- 
cens.  580  ;  rupestris,  517  ;  scmivestita,  517  ; 
Speluncie,  517 

Glc.ch^nias,  510,  580  , 


Globularia  Alypnm,  140  ' 

Gloxinia,  a  curioup,  300;  a  variegated,  603 

Gloxinias,  120,  442,  511  ;  at  Huthersett,  500; 
xpofiui,  97 

Godetias,  298 

Golden  Drop,  500 

Goldring,  Mr.  \V.,  107 

(I'omphitiius  glutinoau.*,  5-3 

Gooseberries,  400.  55S  ;  Lancashire,  75 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  115, 157 

Gordonia  pubescens,  lOj 

Gon^ih,  giant,  3S9 

Grafting,  2S2,  330  ;  bottle,  113;  Conifers,  314  ; 
and  ioarching  Vines,  300 ;  seedling  Oranges, 
301 ;  wax,  how  to  make,  507 

Grap.^  Bid  weirs  Seedling,  400;  Black  Ham- 
burgh, 115;  Ganidi  dc  Juillefc,  349;  Golden 
Queen,  423,  438,  539 ;  Gros  Culmar,  115  ; 
LoiU/  Voinie's  S-iedlituj,  437 ;  Madrtsfield 
Court,  575;  Mrs.  Peaison,  113,  423,  438; 
Vines,  538  ;  an  invaluable  white,  30;i 

Grapes  from  South  Africa,  317  ;  outdoor,  3, 
74 ;  packing,  491 

Grass  ]jarks,  tussocky,  542 

Gi'asses,  ornamental,  322 

Greenhouse  flowers,  what  are  they?  550 

Grt-eoliouse,  success  in  a  small,  411 

Grevillcas,  340 

Ground  for  planting,  preparing,  223 

Grubs  in  soil,  541  ;  on  lawn,  381 

Guelder  Rose,  forced,  279 ;  as  a  market 
flower,  5S9 

Gum  Cistus,  purple,  320;  floral,  for  fixing 
flawer  pj'als,  227 


H. 


Habranthus  fulgens,  526 

U  ibrothamnus  elegans,  120,  5S1  ;  elcgaus  in 
fruit,  258;  fasciculatus,  503 

HaUsla  tflrapteia,  520 

Hamami:li3  arburea,  110,  153 

Harebell,  tho  wall,  596 

Hare's-foot  Ferns,  82 

Hawthorn  blossom,  519  ;  red,  500 

Heather,  tho  golden.  544 

Heath,  a  pretiy  wintc -,  38;  the  white  winter, 
91 

Heaths,  39ti,  531  ;  hardy,  582  ;  winter,  71 

Hebeeltnium  ianthinum,  257 

Iledera  amurensis,  154 

Hedge  screens,  111 

Hedgerow  trees,  135 

Hedges,  313;  of  False  Acaci>,  311 ;  Furze  fur, 
292  ;  i\  walls,  334 

Helianthemum  algarven^.e,  234 

Helianthemums  and  Cistuses,  287 

Helianthus  multiflorus,  509 

Hellebores,  remarks  on,  7;  at  Manchester, 
290 ;  seedling,  344 

Helleborus  absehasicus,  319  ;  altifolius,  107, 
101 ;  altifolius,  pink  stigma  of,  188  ;  anti- 
quorum,  319  ;  colchicus,  319  ;  guttatus, 
319  ;  niger  m.ajor,  91  ;  niger  maximus,  49  ; 
niger  maximus,  pink  stigmas  of,  127 ; 
olympicus,  319  ;  oricntalis,  319  ;  pur- 
puriiscens,  319  ;  viridis,  488,  511 

Hemerocallis  Middcndorfiant,  507 

Hemionitis  Milleri,  204 

Hemp,  Bowstring,  430 

Henri  Jw:otot,  413 

Ilepaticap,  0 

Herbaceous  plants  at  Manchester,  554 

Ikrb  Paris,  105 

Herbs,  151,  519  ;  from  seed,  308,  420 

Herring  salad,  554 

Heterosporium  ornithogali,  591 

Heuchera  sanguinea,  613 

Hexacentris  mysorensi?,  529 

Bibbertiadcntata,  116 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  91  ;  sehizope talus,  258 

Higbgate,  Hyacinths  at,  294 

lloeiiig,  333,  471,  472,  588,  604  ;  advantages 

of,  150 
IlolUes,  choice,  240.  207,  292 
Holloway,  Amaryllids  at,  312  ;  Hyacinths  at, 

594;  ImantophvUum  miniatum  at,  312 
Holly,  the  Box-leaved,  129 
HoUyhocks,  277,  534  ;  seedling,  510 
H'^nesty,  309,  481 
Honeysuckle,  503  ;  trumpet.  602 
honeysuckles,  the  winter,  38 
Hoi'seradish,  103 
Horticultural  Club,  206 
Hothouse  produce,  sales  of,  408 
HouUetiiS,  155 
House,  a  profitable,  487 
Houstonia  crerulea,  50 
Hovea  Celsi,  442,  403;  elliptica,  271 
Hoveas,  12 

Hoya  bella,  584  ;  imperialip,  550 
Humata  alpina,  435  ;  angustifolia,  435  ;  liete- 

roijhylla,  435  ;  pedata,  435  ;  Tyermaui,  435 
Huniiemanniafumarirefolia,  530 
Hyacinth,    the,   327 ;    the    Amethyst,    520 ; 

IfeUUeich's  Grape,  419  ;    imported  blooms, 

417  ;  white  wood,  434 


Hyacinths  at  Highgate,  294;  at  Holloway, 
294  ;  Grape,  388  ;  Italian,  12  ;  out  o,f  doors, 
297 ;  Roman,  142 

Ilyaeinthus  amethystinus,  SSii 

Hydrangea,  the  climbing,  130 ;  stclhita  fl.- 
pL,  530 

Hydrangeas,  443,  482 

HymenocaUis  macrostephana,  213 

Hyparicum  olympioum,  319,  345 


Ibcris  corifolia,  527  ;  from  the  mountains  of 

Greece,  146 
Hex  crenata,   292 ;    dipyrena,   173 ;    hetero- 

phylla  magna,  3112 
Imantuphyllum  flowers,  258  ;  miniatum,  220; 

miniatum  at  Holloway,  312 
Iinpatiens   Episcopi,  602  ;  Hawkeri,  i^fj,  404; 

.lerdoniae,   237;    Luciie,   68;    Sultani  and 

Hawkeri,  144 
Inarching  by  moans  of  pot  Vines,  283 
Indian  Mallow,  the  Vine-leaved,  503 
Insecticides,  505 
Insects,  crojidestroying,   381 ;  injurious  to 

root  crops,   report,   429  ;  on   Peach  trees, 

311  ;  Springttil,  110  ;  Vine,  159 
bmopsis  utriLularioides,  591 
lpoin;ii  Hursfalliai,  228  ;  Thomsoniana,  371 
Irel:ind,   Ccmifers  in,   224;   the  wej,ther  in, 

590  ;   Violets  from,  260 
Iresine  Herbsti,  120 
Iris  aurca,  52;  a  beautiful,   ilOl  ;  Chinese, 

116;    Ciengalti,   520;    reticulata,  91,   189, 

204;  reticulata,  perfume  of,  229;  stylosa, 

101  ;  susiana,  554 
Iron,  corrugated,  for  staging,  569 
Isle  of  Wight,  notes  from,  481  ;  spring  flowers 

in,  178 
Isles,  the  Fortuna'e,  319 
Isotoma  hirsuta,  20ii 
Italian  Bellflowers,  .s 
Ivies,   154,  511;  and  their  uses,  129;    tree, 

105 
Ivy,  GOO  ;  a  new,  S5 ;  leaves,  coloured,  554  ; 

earden,  612  ;  on  trees  and  buildings,  379  ; 

the  Amur,  154 
Ixia*,  81 ;  from  Reading,  527 
Ixiolirion  tataricum,  50" 
Ixoras,  335,  510 


Jacks  in-thc-(!rccn,  297 

Ja;ob:ea  Lily,  574 

Jacob's  Ladder,  a  new.  553  ;   Richardson's, 

481 
Jamesia  americana,  545 
Japan  Ros°,  600 
Jopanr.se    Cfiri/santficmum,    Anemone-Hoiared, 

558 
Jap.anesc  Wych  Hazel,  153 
Jasmine,  the  rosy,  400 
Jasmines,  403 
Jasmiuumgracillimum.  404  ;  nudiflorum,  174; 

pubescens,  42  ;  Simbac,  70 
Jeffersonia  diphjlla,  446 
Jonquil,  double,  40;i ;  the  common,  388 
Jonquils.  392,  409  ;  durability  of  roots,  415 
Juun  Fernandez  Fern,  320 
Juneberriea,  507 
Jimeberry,  the,  507 
Justioia  purpurea,  42 


Kaimpferia  omata,  184 

Ka^anchoe  carnea.  61 

Kale,  cottagers'.  133.  377  ;  Scotch,  377 

Kalosanthes,  601,  603 

Kennedya  Marryatie,  515 

Kentia  Fosteriana  variegata,  104 

Kenwood,  Orchids  in  bloom  at,  274 

Kerria,  the  double,  565  ;  the  Jai:»anese,  311 

Kew,  Orchids  in  bloom  at,  264 ;  spring 
flowers  at,  205  ;  Trichomanes  at,  284 

Kitchen  gardening,  149,  425 

Kitchen  garden.  Box  edgings  in,  202; 
edgings,  286  :  notes,  172,  197.  203,  287,  309, 
543  ;  seeds,  103  ;  shelter  for,  202 

Korolkowia  discolor,  61 


Labtsia,  the  family,  327 

Laburnum,  the,  589  ;  eccentric,  oil  ;  the  ever- 
green, 523 ;  hedges,  566 ;  the  sweet- 
scentid,  302 
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iiace-leuf  plant,  328 

Lachenalias,  328 

Laciirius  zonarius^biSZ 

Lady's  Slipper,  EDglish,  £03 

Lady's  Slippers  at  Forest  Hill,  122  ;  at  Hol- 

loway,  20 
Ltelia  albida,  177 ;  anceps,  42 ;  anceps  Pro- 

theroiana,    243 ;    anceps    Sanderiana,    61 ; 

anceps  Stella,   61 ;  anceps   varieties,    20 ; 

elegans  Measuresiana.  324  ;  flava,  177  ;  har- 

pophylla,  274 ;  liurpurata  ,  610;  purpurati 

alba,  45  f;  Tumeri,  156 
Lagerstrtemia  indica,  278 
Lambton  Costle,  ;i49 
Land,  draining,  4S0 
Lantaiias,  41S,   463 
Lapageria  alba,  4il  ;  rosea,  411 
Lapagerias.  46,  410  ;  planted  out,  37 
Larch,  budding,  twigs,  409 ;  as  a  Uwn  tree, 

01,  310,  355 
Lmtrea  cnstatc,  495-;  dilatata.  495;  Filix-mas, 

495;  montana,  494;  ^)(i^  it^^ris,  495;  fjnnu- 

losa,  494 ;  rifflda,  494 
Latania  rubra",  213 
Lathynis    Drunimondi,    109,    51'7  ;     grandi- 

florus,  509 
Laurel,  the  Culchic,  105  ;  management,  378  ; 

Myrtle-leaved,  521  ;    the,  and  its  manage- 
ment, 427  ;  the  Portugal^  498 
Laurel-leaved  Phillyrea,  106 
Laurels,  Portugal,  by  the  seaside,  310 
Lavatera  artaorea  variegata,  14ti 
Law- 
Ac  tion'againet  tenant  cutting  down  shrubs, 
454 

Overseers  of  Lcwishani  *■.  H.  J.  Cobb,  360, 
384 

Parser    r.   The    Worthing    District    Lccal 
Board,  290,  501 
Laxenburg,  notes  from.  236 
Layia  clif/ans,  4(j5  ;  glaudulosa,  465 
Layias,  the,  465 
Leaf-mould,  12 
Leaf -soil,  good  and  bad,  168 
Leaves  for  leaf-mould,  03 
Lebeuf,  M.  Godefroy,  226 
Leeks,  390  ;  early,  103 
Itntinus  tiftrinvs,  563 
Leofard's-bane,  503 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  530 
Lettuce,  426,  472,  604  ;  Bo£sin,  132 
Lettuces,  112 ;  best  positi-^-n  for,  451  ;  spring, 

78 
Leucojum  trichophyllum ,  434,  433,  535  ;  ver- 

num,  231 
Lej'Ci^stcria  f  ormosa,  174 
Libertia  ixioides,  578 
Libonia  floribunda,  164 
Lilac,  Japanese,  613  ;  mixed,  bushes.  -^82 
Lilies,  336,  459,  527  ;  from  Troyes,  481 
Lilies,  489 ;  and  their  culture,  32,  230,  277  ; 

Day.  409,  574;  in  pots,  329;  Lent,  4i5;  in 

London,  49;  of  the  Valley,  503,  533  ;  PUn- 

tain,  574 
Lilium  auratum,  510;    Hatrisi,  329;    longi- 

tiomm  Harrisi,  561  ;  umbellatum,  583 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  16 ;  forml,  183  ;  forcing, 

97;  forced,  214;  tree,  612 
Lily,   St.   Bruno's,   520;    white   Wood,  50  J  ; 

Wood,  -160 
Limnocharis  Humboldti,  468 
Lindley  library,  the,  430 
Linum  arboreum,  109 
Lip  Ferns,  44 
Livistona  rotundifolia,  164 
Llavea  cordifidia,  326 
Lobeliy   cardinalis,  277  ;    speciosa   Ingrami, 

509 
Lobelias,  herbaceous,  4ls 
Localities,  growing,  371 
Lomarias,  the,  181 
Lonicera  flcxuosa,  260  ;  fragrantissima,  239  ; 

senaperfiorens  minor,   271 ;    sempeivirens, 

602 
Lotus  peliorhynchus,  34  ^ 
Loxoma  Cunninghanii,  494 
Luculla  gratissima,  propagating,  124 
Lunaria  biennis,  369 
Lycaste  plana,  90  ;  Skinneri    122,  177;  Skin- 

neri  at  Higham,  90 
Lyfhnis  clialcedonica,  (7 
lyciiniL  curojKEum.,  334 
Lycopodiums,  357 


m. 


Mackaya  bella,  372,  512 

Madeira,  notes  from,  89  ;  Orchid,  610 

Magnolia  Campbclli,  356,  418,  474,530;  Camp- 

telli  and  M.  fuscata,  304;  conspicua,  450; 

conspicua,   5C5 ;  Juscaia,  442,  463,  530,  589; 

grandiflora,  84,  130,  336;  Halleana,  106, 130, 

154,   21!>,   379;  Leinic,  459;    obovata,   515; 

iripetala,  012  :   yt'Ja,},tOr> 
Mahonia,  the  Holly-leaved,  y5 
Maiden-hair,   Amcjican,  and    wild    fii>werF, 

2-:s 

M;dlow,  the  rose,  91;  the  Vine-leaved,  576; 

the  white,  503 


Malus  Halleana,  S3,  106 

Manchester,  Hellebores  at,  290 

Manure,  best,  for  pot  plants,  341,  400;  con- 
centrated, 440 ;  water,  12  ;  water,  applying, 
509 

Manures  for  fruit  trees,  114  ;  for  kitchen  gar- 
den, 332 

Maple,  the  red,  335  ;  silver  cut-leaved,  13 

Marguerite  Cloth  of  Gold,  312 

Marguerites,  70,  584  ;  annual  double,  320 ;  as 
cut  flowers,  459 

Marigolds,  Marsh,  459 

Karket,  fruit-growing  fur,  255;  fruit,  114; 
garden  notes,  110,  200  ;  sales  of  glasshouse 
produce,  293,  573  ;  sales  of  garden  produce, 
353 

Marketing  cut  flowers,  569 ;  home-grown 
limber,  158 

Marrows,  391,  565  ;  Vegetable,  490 

Mascarenhaaia  Curnowiana,  460 

Masdevallia  demisaa,  610  ;  Ephippium,  274; 
ignea,  243  ;  lutea  oculata,  567 ;  tovarensis, 
16 ;  xanthina.  401 

Masdevallias,  199,  610 

Matrix  draught  and  dust  excluder,  the,  406 

May  weather,  494 

Meadow  Sweet,  golden,  552 

Medinilla  magnifica,  561 

Megasea  purpurasccns,  5 

Melons,  252,  350,  424,  508,  577  ;  cracking,  438  ; 
in  frames,  424  ;  old  and  new,  232,  300  ;  on 
the  extension  system,  43S;  raising,  57; 
soil  for,  193  ;  succession,  424 

Me  pil'is,  the  snowy,  589 

Mexican  Orange  flower,  3SS 

Microlepia  hirta,  428 ;  hiria  criatata,  428 ; 
Nova3-Zelandia3,  428  ;  platyphylla,  428 ; 
polypodioides,  428 ;  strigosa,  428  ;  tricho- 
sticha,  42S 

Microlepias,  428 

MigDonetttj  culture,  5S3  ;  in  pots,  339 

Mittonia  camhdo.  gramlijiora,  375  ;  Jlortliana, 
374  ;  spectabilii^,  374 

Mimulus  Brilliant,  510 

Mimuluses,  229 

AHssouri  Currant,  460 

Mistletoe,  cultivation  of,  523 

Mite,  the  Eucharis,  13i,  271 

Mitraria  coccinea,  487 

Mitre-wort,  4S1 

Mocassin  flower,  593 

Munkey  flower,  the  scarlet,  528 

Monoch;ftum  Lemonianum,  164 

M.  Bergman,  312 

Monstera  deliciosa,  328,  372.  A'M 

Moijibrctia  o ocosmicejlora,  490;  new  hybrid, 
490 

Montbretias,  419,  562 

Moore,  Mr.,  the  late,  43 

Moss  on  lawns,  13 

Mossy  Sa.tifrage,  554 

M-Uh,  the  MuVein.  220 

Mount  Etna  Lily,  583 

Mount  FariKiAKUA  Scabious,  3!9 

Mountain  Ash,  the,  at  home  268 

^Mountain  woodland,  vegetation  of  a,  268 

Muhlenbeckia  complcxa,  129 

Mulberry,  the,  251 

Mulch,  the  best  t  me  to,  398 

Mulching.  471,  604 

Mullein,  th'-  Olympitin,  125 

Musa,  scarlet,  140 

Muscats,  shanng,  233,  &16 

Mushroom-beds,  thin,  240 

Mushroom  cuUure  in  trenches,  240 

Mushrooms,  877,  3S9,  454  ;  failing,  172,  216  ; 
in  winter,  31 

Musk,  Harrison's,  370 ;  Harrison's,  for  bed- 
ding, 447 

Mustard  and  Cress  and  Chicory,  14 

Jlyrica  californica,  174 


N. 


Narcissi,  double  border,  482;  from  Ireland, 
271 

Narcissus  Ard-iligh,  266,  312;  bicolor  maxi- 
mus,  417  ;  Bulbocodium,  579  ;  bulbs  dis- 
eased, 591;  rn/alhiiniti  n'ticxuit,  533;  Capt. 
Nelson,  453  ;  committee,'  226,  406  ;  corbu- 
laria  conspicuns,  360;  cyclamineus,  127, 
160,  188,  230,  265;  niclaini,Hi'.s,  483;  Cycla- 
men-flowered, 409 ;  garden,  343 ;  Gloria 
Mundi.  453  ;  Glory  of  Leyden,  453 ;  gracilis, 
527  ;  Huop-petticoat,  4i)i},  434 ;  Horsfieldi, 
318,  434;  I/orsjhhli,  55l;  incomparabilis 
eemi-partitus.  460,  511 ;  Johnstoni,  405 ; 
Little  Nell,  367,  418;  major,  417;  pallidus 
priecox,  161  ;  Poet's,  459 ;  feed,  178 ;  Sir 
Watkin,  318,  511;  show,  312;  triandnip, 
230.  551 

Nasturtium,  Tom  Thumb  vars.,  459 

Native  flora,  preservation  of,  101 

Neatness  in  gardens,  196 

Negundo,  variegated,  iinder  glass,  427 

Neja  gracilis,  120 

Nelunibium,  the.  li)3 

Nel^mbinmp,  126 


Nepenthes,  227,  531,  560 

Nephrolepis,  the,  397 ;  rufuscens  tripinnati- 

fida,  222 
Nerines,  443 

Neviusia  a^abamensis,  545 
New  esculent,  102 
New  ])lants  of  1886,  22 
Newtown  Piitpins,  EngU&h  grown,  283 
New  York,  cut  flowers  in,  200 
Nicotiana  aflinis.  213 
Nine  Bark,  the,  611 
Northern  garden,  a,  spring  in,  247 
Xorii-oi/  Sj>r"<y,  th>:,  238 
Notes,   kitchen   garden,  172,  197,  21R,   240; 

from  Aix-les-Bains,  535 ;  from  Baden- Baden, 

536;  from  Suffolk,  528 
Nurseries,  rating  of,  522,   616;  home  fruit, 

193  ;  the  Slough,  468 
Nursery  ground,  rating,  265 
Nurserymen's  practices,  585 
Nut,  the  Constantinople,  260,  287 
Nuts  and  Filberts,  165 
Nuttallia  cerasiforrais,  195 


Oak,  barking,  268;  leafing  of,  385;  the  Red, 
223  ;  the  Swamp  or  Pin,  217  ;  stakes,  riven 
r.  sawn,  523;  woods  and  snowstorms,  386 
Oakwood,  Orchids  at,  274 
Obituary — 
Bailey,  T  ,  384 
Carr,  E.,  384 
Ford,  G.,  454 
Frost,  P.,  478 
Jackmau,  G  ,  522 
Kingborn,  P.  R.,  569 
Lalng,  R.,  86 
McHutoheon,  J.,  294 
Mclntjre,  A  ,  56;i 
McElroy,  J.  F.,  86 
Moore,  r.,  36 
Vallerand.  J.,  SlIO 
Wibhr,  M.  P.,  56 
Odontoglossum   Alexandre,   243;   a.spersum 
violaceum,  308;  blandum,  177;  Canibridge- 
anum,  405  ;  citrosmum,  53S ;  coronarium, 
177 ;  crispum  apiatum,  122 ;  crispum  Ste- 
vensi,  19;t ;  cuspidatum,  325  ;  elegans,  451 ; 
gloriosum,    198    453;    Halli,    401;    Harry- 
anum,  496;  hebraicum,  199;  luteo-purpu- 
reum,  429  ;  Masereeli,  476  ;  pardlnum,  243  ; 
pilyxanthura,    401 ;    ramoslssimum,    90 ; 
Regelianuii)  567  ;  Rossi  majus,  91  ;  Ruckeri- 
anum,  177,  221;  Sandcrianuiu,  156;  trium- 
phans,  325,  359  ;  Uro-Skinneri,  221  ;  vexil- 
larium  Cobbianura,  401  ;  vexillarium  leuco- 
glosaum,  405;  vexilla-ium  radiatum,  567 ; 
Wilckeanum,  221 
Od  ntoglossums,    122,   199,   221  ;   at  Chelsea, 
42  ;  at  Mr.  Low's  nursery,  308  ;  at  South- 
ampton, 122  ;  in  flower  at  Slreatbam,  496 
Odontoloma  npcns,  473 
Old  house  and  surroiindlflffn,  140 
Olea  fragrans,  403 
Oleander,  342 ;  white,  482 
Olearia  Haasti,  330 

Omphalodes  verna,  42  ;  vema  alba,  434 
Oncidium    aniigenum,    122;    aureuni,  476 ; 
auriferum,  591 ;  Cebolleti,  122  ;  cucullatum, 
308  ;  falcipetaUim,  157  ;  lamelligerum ,  567  ; 
Lanceanum,  610 ;  Marshallianum,  90 ;  ni^ra- 
tum,  610;  tigrinum,  90 
Oncidi/iuot,  iota-iiudiatc  house,  19S 
Onions,  spring,  sowing,  171 ;  and  frost,  309  ; 

for  exhibition,  216 
Onosma  taurica,  599 
Oni/chii'.m  av.ratum,  541 
O^'hiopogon  spicatus,  297 
Oranf]'.',  the  Mi/rtlc-l cared,  417;  ball  tree,  589; 

blocm,  Mtxican,  545  ;  culture  in  pots,  93 
Oranges,  396,  609;  seedling,  grafting,  301 
OrcharJ,  the,  25,  471 
Orchard  house,  the,  10 
Orchard  houses,  423,  508,  601 
Orchid,  the  Dove,  4  ;  culture,  90,  121,  156, 
177  ;  culture,  does  it  pay?  41,  09  ;  flowers, 
538  ;  notes,  521 ;  prices,  429  ;  sale,  476;  tbe 
scorched,  521  ;  ehow  at  Bull's,  475  ;  show 
at  Williams',  475 
Orchids,  British,  106,   527 ;  at  Camberwell, 
383  ;  at  Downside,  T  eatherhead,  £41 ;  cheap, 
243  ;  greenhouse,  70  ;  bybridieing,  122  ;  in 
flower  at  Hammersmith,  537  ;  at  Kew,  264  ; 
in  the  house,  357  ;  at  Oakwood,  274  ;  rest- 
ing,   308 ;    Moih,    273  ;    seasonable    notes 
on,    177;    tencslrial   European,    590;    Mr. 
Harvey's  collection,   243;  steaming,  309; 
flowering  at  Streatham,  1:07  ;  in  flower  at 
Southampton,  566;  at  Veitch's,  476;  at  Wel- 
ham  Hall,  358  ;  at  Wilton  House,  324  ;  at 
Wimbledon  House,  205;   /■.  hardy  plants, 
581 
Orchis  foliosa,  610  ;  hircina,  610  ;  loDgibrac- 
teata,  590;   longicilcaiata.  590;  mascvda, 
521,   535;    ma^cula,    white   fcrm,'5S8;  the 
Lizard,  610  ;  ustulatn,  521 


Ornithogalum  arabicuni,  574,  601 
Orphanage,  the  Gardeners  ,  2G6,  290  ;  scheme, 

Mr.  Penny's,  271 
Orthosanthus  multiflorus,  320 
Oamanthus  ihcifolius.  239,  592 
Osmunda  javanica,  118 
Oso  Berry,  the,  195 
Ouvirandi'a  fenestralis,  329 
Oxalis  floribunda,  GOl 
Oxlips,  409 
Oxytropis  cyanea,  350  ;  Limberti,  350  ;  mon- 

lana,   351;    pilosa,   ^51;    pyrenaica,    351; 

uralensis,  351 


Packing  flowirs,  592 

Pieonia  albiflora,  5iQ ;  decora,  513  ;  decora 
Pallasi,  513;  lobata,  513;  Mouian  papa- 
V  racca,  76  ;  Moutan  Reine  Elizabeth,  76  ; 
officinalis,  513 ;  officinalis  albicans,  513 ; 
oflicinalis  anemonEeflora,  513 ;  officinalis 
blanda,  513 ;  officinalis  carnescens,  513 ; 
officinalis  rosea.  513  ;  officinalis  rubra,  513  ; 
officinalis  Sabini,  513;  siomsis  eObijiora, 
513  ;  tentdfoUa,  513  ;  Whitleyi,  16,  67 

Pjeonies,  double  and  single,  574  ;  from  Ire- 
land, 596;  herbaceous,  512,  554,  580,  601  ; 
tree,  483  ;  tree  and  heibaceous,  125  ;  vhite, 
519 

Paiony  Glory  of  Somerset,  613  ;  white,  574 

Pironji  Tire,  K>:rocl:  Bnnh,  lass  trade,  77 

Palms,  popular,  305 

Paiiip'ts  Grass,  7  ;  in  Sussex,  6 

Pdneratiuni  illyricum,  549 

Pancratiums  out  of  doors,  145  ;  stove,  489 

P  .ndanus,  448,  585 

Panicvin  pJlco.tum,  487  ;  varicgatum,  72 

Pansies,  388,  412  ;  a  beautiful  race  of,  527  ; 
blue-tufted,  527;  from  Kildare,  549;  Uifted, 
503,  526,  549,  600  ;  tufted  white,  481  ;  v. 
Violets,  416  ;  wintering,  125 

Pansy,  Abercorn,  396 ;   Mrs.  Kinnear,   396 
Scottish,   Society,  454  ;   tufted,   581  ;   the 
wild,  434  ;  tufted,  Little  Hariy,  52'i 

Papaver  Hookcri,  67 ;  nudicaule,  369  ;  pavo- 
ninum,    596 ;    liha'as    ear.    Japoiiica,    579 
umbrosum,  503 

Pjphinia  Rmdi,  325 

Paris  'iiiadrifolia,  165 

Park  roads,  making,  292 

Park  and  other  roads,  314,  338 

Parks,  the  London,  178,  200 

L'arsley,  426;  Fern,  the,  170 

Parsnips,  472 

Passiflora  ccerufea,  421  ;  cojrulea  Constance 
Ed'iolt,  420,  446,  447,  511  ;  kermcsiua,  412  ; 
princeps,  412 

Passifloras,  511 

Passion-flower,  white,  511 

Partridge  Berry,  the,  3S8 

Patches  on  Gra-^s  land,  482 

Patchouli  plant,  the,  11 

Pavonia  JIakoyana,  116 

Peich  Grosse  Mignoune,  348,  3^5  ;  buds  drop- 
ping, 364;  and  Nectaiine  leaves  cuiled, 
539 

Peach  trees,  insects  on,  311 ;  casting  their 
buds,  399  ;  syringing,  when  in  bloom,  437 

Peaches,  55,  400,  439,  470,  557,  578 ;  blister  or 
curl  in,  575  ;  for  house  and  wall,  349 ;  in- 
doors and  out,  252;  losing  leaves,  317; 
outdoor,  316,  422 ;  selection  of  site  for, 
507 ;  spur-pruning.  317 ;  wall  v.  house, 
298  ;  why  they  fail,  316 

Pear  Beurr"^  Diel,  26 ;  BenrriS  Ranee,  469 
Beurr^  Roland,  583  ;  Citillac,  115  ;  Charles 
Cognee,  349  ;  Easter  Beurre,  115,  167  ;  Foi-- 
tunei  Boisselot,  147  ;  Gilles-o-Gilles,  115  ; 
Olivier  des  Serres,  166  ;  Pierre  Joigneaux, 
349  ;  culture  at  Gunnersbuiy  Park,  2  ;  the 
Melon,  412  ;  tree  scale,  92 

Pearl  bush,  503,  5-15 

Pears,  10,55,400,  470,  493,  557;  fnd  their 
history,  15 ;  in  May,  492 ;  market.  3 ; 
poetical  allusions  to,  38;  winter,  from 
New  York,  53 

Pea,  American  Wonder,  in  pots,  150;  Cri- 
terion, 215  ;  Laxton's  Unique,  543  ;  the 
Everlasting,  509  ;  Triumjh,  162 ;  while 
Everlasting,  127 

Peas,  59,  103,  333,  391,  472,  O04  ;  early,  irS, 
131,  133;  early  dwarf,  333;  gocd,  31  ;  late, 
564;  main  crop,  131,  149  ;  netd  they  be 
staked,  518  ;  outgrowths  on  roots,  591  ; 
preparing  gi'ound  for,  5ti5  ;  staking,  564  ; 
under  glass,  57  ;  while  Everlasiing,  7 
I  Peat  Moss  litter  as  manure,  222 

Pelargonium  De  Lesseps,  191  ;  Dr.  Orion, 
258  ;  Duke  of  Clarence,  567  ;  F.  V.  Raspail, 
213;  Niphetos,  M3 ;  Cajje,  Pretty  Potlii, 
295,  341;  Ivy-leaved,  Madame  Crousse, 
584 

Pelargoniums,  460,  603;  double,  412  ;  early- 
flowering,  235;  fancy,  I.03 ;  Ivy. leaved, 
561,  602  ;  show,  441  ;  zonal,  561 

Pepino,  the,  412  ;  r.otes  nn.  363 
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Periwinkles,  double-flowered,  2iS  ;  the,  161, 

220 
Peniettyas,  4S2  ;  in  bloom,  589 
Pdtnea  volubilis  purpurea,  305 
Petunia  seedling,  574 
Petunias,  343  ;  in  the  open  air,  247,  393 
Phacelia  campanularia,  699;   campanulariOj 

Phaius,  41  ;  grandifolius,  91,  199 
Phala!uopsid3  at  Park  Hill,  Streathaai,  243 
Phaljeuopsis,    273 ;    am  ibilis,    91 ;    a    new 
hybrid,  53S ;  at  CUpton,   177;    at  F.   A. 
Philbrick's,    243  ;   Schilleriana,   323  ;  Stu- 
artiata,  325,  53S 
Phiilyrea  Vilmoriniara,  106 
Phlomis  fruticosa,  (ill 

Phlox  amoina,  534  ;  divaricata,  534  ;  ovata, 
554  ;  rcptans,  534  ;  etellaria,  5:-t5  ;  subulata, 
535 
Phloxes,  41S.  534 ;   and  Pentstemons,  227 ; 

dwarf,  510  ;  prostrate,  4S0 
Phormiura  teoax  in  Ireland,  344 
Phro'ji'iitis  communis,  33 
Phvllanthus  nivosus,  372  ;  subemarginatus, 

257 
Phytolacca  albc-variegata,  421 
Picea  braot€a*a,  154  ;  cephalouica,  154  ;  con- 
color,  386 
Picotee,  the,  411 
Picotees,  82  ;  and  Carnations,  6 
Picture,  a  na'ural,  517 
Pilunina  uobilis,  177 
Pimrl.o  .ytr.'ln'xfis,  461 
Pinguicula  caudata,   335  ;  gnindiflora,  511  ; 

rosea,  329 
Pink   Blushing    Bride,   549 ;    Mrs.   Sinkins, 

459,  54'.' ;  alpine,  581 
Pinkp,  82  ;  and  Carnations,   seedling,  295  ; 
Chinese    cr    Indian,    :H5 ;     forcing,    304 ; 
Mule,  36S  ;  rock,  5S1  ;  single,  597 
Pine,    the  Bhotan,   195 ;    Lird  Aberdeen's, 
431  ;    the  Coi-sicin,  64  ;    the  dwarf  Wey- 
uK.uth,  219;   the  Large  Conid,   179;  the 
Pvreuean,  291;  Stoiu,  101;  the  Weymouth, 
o4 
Pines,  30.  366.  539,  60S  ;  the  dwarf  scrub,  S3  ; 

as  medicinal  agents,  455 
Pine-apples  at  The  Hendre,  114 
Pinus  austriaca,  570;  Cembra,  154;  CcMtiro, 
an    old  ti\':  of,    105  \  I'nu'n'o,    iinumj  tree  of, 
108 ;     flesilis,     154 ;    Lambertiana,     152 ; 
macrocarpa,  179,  378  ;  monticola,   246  ;  pi- 
tula,    337,    3i;i  ;    Pinaster,    407 ;     Pinaster 
Hamiltoni,  431 ;  ponderusa,  153,  195,  201, 
223;  pungens,  15S  ;  rigida,  158,  179;  Sabi- 
niana,  88;  :<i rohus,  40i;  6'(*'o6i(^,  cmt  aud 
branch  ot\  404 
Piptanthus  nepalensis,  523 
Pitch  Pine,  th;  Anurican,  128 
Pitcher  Plant,  New  Holland,  461 
Pits,  culd,  a  year's  crop  from,  199;  and  fiames, 

389 
Pittosporum  Tobira,  336 
Plane,  the  Oriental,  in  Greece,  14  ;  trees  in 

London,  361 
Plant  names,  English,  43,  52i;,  546,  595 
Plant  houses,  steaming  <:  smoking,  257 
Plantation?,  thinning,  231,  3iS2,  3S5 ;  under- 
wood, 18 
Planting,  mismanaged,  431,  455,  479,  502  ;  for 
shelter,  87  ;  for  utility  and  ornament,  547, 
593;  mixed,  64;  various  systems  of,  1^0; 
wasteland,  518,  593 
Plants,  early-flowering,  S2  ;  exhibited,  591  ; 
for  bees,  468  ;  for  hot  walls,  410  ;  for  walls, 
6 ;    frost-bitten,    70 ;    hardiness    of,    43 ; 
hardy,  for  cutting,  509  ;  hardy,  notes  on,  5  ; 
hardy,  propagating,  95;  greenhouse,  useful, 
235;   hard-wooded,  stopping,  396  ;  in  a  cold 
house,  327 ;    motions  of,  5S1 ;  protecUng, 
from  frost,   455 ;    native,  preservation  of, 
146 ;  suitable  for  walla,  S 
Pi'atyz  'ma  microphylla,  f  S3 
Pleruma  elegans,  603 
Pleurothallis  scapa,  303 
Plum,  the  Pershore,  99  ;  crop,  the,  283  ;  the 

wild,  of  Japan,  301 
Plumbago  capensis  alba,  442  ;  elegant,  603 
Plimis,  76,  366,  493,  557,  577 
Podophjllum  peltatum,  375 
Poinsettias,  47,  44S  i 

Polemonium  Richardsoni,  481 
Polyanthus,  318 ;    double,   Queen    Victoria, 
459  ;    Hose-in-hose,   435 ;    seedliug,    277  ; 
sweet-scented,  298 
Polyanthuses,  double,  44  i 
Polybotrya  Leclileriana,  118 
Polygonum  capitatum,  :)9ii 
Polypodium  suspensum,  118 
Pommeloe,  the,  115 
Poplar,  the  Carolina,  480 ;    Italian,  64  ;   the 

new  pyramidal,  So 
Poppies,  579;    and  the  sun,  581;    beautiful 

single,  595  ;  Iceland,  527  ;  oriental,-526  i 

Poppy,    Dancbrog,    !j9<j  ;    c.    Jajmnesc,    579 ;  | 
Peacock,  596 ;  the  Caucasian  scarlet,  503  ;  | 
white  Iceland,  526 
Pon-his,  Kost-co.xraJ,  03 
Portugal  Laurel,  the  Myrtle-leaved,  173 
Portugal  Laurels  by  the  se^xside,  310 
Potato,  Chairman,    151  ;  planting,   2S7,  333  ; 
Duke  of  Albany,  262  ;  the  old  Ashleaf,  240  ; 
the  Puritan,  262  ;  White  Hlephant,  10 J  130 


Potatoes,  58,  134,  354,  490,  518,  519  ;  the  best. 
14,  32  ;  coloured  i-'ruvi  white-skinned,  262  ; 
early,  472 ;  early  forced,  150 ;  failure  of 
early,  490,  518  ;  in  pot?,  7S  ;  manuring, 
131  ;  new,  57,  3;il  ;  new  kicds  of,  130 ;  ■  eed, 
131,  197  :  table,  131 ;  wintering  seed,  31 
'  Potting  hard-wooded  plants,  373 ;  stove 
I      plants,  341 

Pots,  fcmall,  fal'acy,  333 

Primrose,  crimson-velvet  double,  468 ;  Mrs. 
Wilson,  405 ;  the  double,  229 ;  the  Japan, 
5-19  ;  th.:  nun,  597  ;  Siebold's,  434 

Primroses,  126,  344.  434,  485,  551 ;  British, 
312 ;  Chinese,  142 ;  double,  65,  126,  140, 
277,  336,  367,  3SS,  419  ;  double  crimson, 
434  ;  double,  from  seed,  440  ;  doubling, 
36S  ;  doubling  of  hardy,  393  ;  at  the  ex- 
hibition, 446  ;  Himalayan,  50  ;  and  Poly- 
anthus seedlings,  217  ;  single  and  double, 
4t'i6  ;  and  sparrows,  48G  ;  in  sun  or  shade, 
415  ;  in  the  sunlight,  145  ;  wild  and  garden, 
467 

Primula  AUioui,  415  ;  altaica,  345  ;  bsllidi- 
folia,  ■y'^'S  ;  capitata,  6 ;  cashmeriana,  318  ; 
ciliata  purpurea,  370 ;  Cottige  Maid,  120; 
denticulata  alba,  418  ;  double  blue,  61 ; 
double  rose,  'U  ;  double  scarlet,  61  ; 
flowers,  97;  floribunda,  126.  163;  Gipsy 
Queen,  r>l  ;  imperialis,  109  :  japonica,  4S1, 
512  ;  Magenta  Queen,  140  ;  mirginata,  394, 
415;  nivea,  467;  obconica,  42,  12<".,  1S9, 
204,  230.  411,  434,  503;  obtusifolia  Gam- 
mieana,  392,  405  ;  Parryi,  535  ;  purpurea, 
598 ;  Reidi,  598 ;  reticulata,  553,  598 ; 
rosea.  446  ;  roxm^  597  ;  Rosy  Queen,  61  ; 
Sieboldi,  22S.  368,  419,  447,  460,  465,  503, 
574 ;  Sieboldi  varieties,  486 ;  Sieboldi, 
Ware's  White,  453  ;  sinensis,  double,  530  ; 
sinensis  filicifoUa,  double  blue,  61  ;  Stuarti 
purpurea,  444 

Primulas,  alpine,  226  ;  Chinese,  44,  &^,  120  ; 
double,  488 ;  aad  gold  and  silver  Kerns, 
163;  Himalayan,  599;  hybridising,  119; 
Indian,  535,  552.  5S1  ;  new  Chinese.  9i'i  ; 
propagating  double  white,  270  ;  seeding, 
in  the  open,  342  ;  semi-double,  483  ;  single, 
488  ;  two  useful.  126 

Privet,  Japanese,  129  ;  hedges,  335,  379  ;  the 
golden-leaved,  85  ;  the  oval-leaved,  as  a 
hedge  plant,  21S 

Privets,  the,  267,  292 

Producer  and  consumer,  399 

Pro.Huuu-  KnUiAsoni,  401 

Promenjeas,  401 

Prophet  flower,  4S6,  534 

Protest,  a,  473  ;  another,  512 

Prune  Damson,  114 

Pnmus  divaricata,  427;  Pissardi,  261,  474, 
520;  Pissardi,  forced,  238;  sinentis  ;Uba 
plena,  217  ;  triloba,  311 

Peilotum  triqueti"um,  .592 

Psychotria  cyanococca,  440 

Ptelea  trifoliata,  566 

Pteris  Mayi,  170  ;  select  varieties  of,  222 ; 
sernUata  cri-tata  compacta,  5SS  ;  scrrtilata 
Mayi,  ;w2  ;  tremula  flaciiida,  01 

Ptn-or<l'h(U>'-*  /mrnnAsi,  319 

Pyrethrum  Margaret  Moore,  567 ;  Mont 
Blanc,  5S1 

Pyrethrums,  41S.  509,  59S  ;  double,  567 

Pynis  aurea,  129  ;  japonica,  427  ;  Maulei, 
355,  379  ;  fiinaoA'in-Uf,  544  ;  sinensis,  475  ; 
spcctabilis,  589  ;  the  old  Japan,  3S8 


a- 


Qucrcus  Dainiyo,  19 

Quince,  the  Portugtiese,  545  ;  whits  Japan, 


Rabbits,  dis[ructi>n  of,  501 ;  anl  trees,  338 

Kaids  on  wild  flowers,  466,  546 

Railway  hedges,  plants  for,  136 

Rain,  waiting  for,  391 

Rainfall  at  Bury,  98  ;    Dorchester,   43;    in 

1SS6,  174 
Ranimculus,  82 ;  acouitifolius,  481 ;  Alpine, 

from  seed,  579  ;  bulbosus,  346 ;  Lyalli,  554, 

597 
Raspberries,  55,  471 ;  grubs  on,  492 ;  in  odd 

corners,  3 
Raspberry  Golden  Queen,  192 
Rating  of  nurseries,  569 
Reed,  the  great,  33 
Restio  subverticillata,  2ii5 
Restrepia  antennifera,  495  ;  Lausbcrgi,  495  ; 

vittata,  495 
Restrepias,  495 
Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  584 
hhipi(lop(eri.<  peltata,  609 


Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  460 ;  cinnabari- 
num,  549,  611;  Countess  of  Haddington, 
442;  culture,  48;  Daviesi,  279;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  16t ;  E  'gworthi,  527 ;  fra- 
gi-intissimum,  305 ;  Mrs.  Isaac  Davie?, 
546;  multiflorum,  372;  Xuttalli,  501;  the 
silver}',  226 

Rhododendrons,  448  ;  dovible-fiowering,  279  : 
early,  116,  544;  greenhouse,  257,  463,  514, 
5S3  ;  renovating,  51 ;  Sikkim,  5S9  ;  sweet- 
scented,  514  ;  under  glass,  184  ;  --.  Laurel'?, 
427 

Rhndothauinus  Chaniiftcistus,  50 

Rhodotypos  kcrrioides,  335 

Rhubarb,  134,  541  ;  Ruby,  400,  518 

Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  371 

Ribes  .aureum,  449,  460;  Gordoniinum,  498; 

AprCiogi'.",  333 

Richmond  Terrace  Gardens,  opening  of,  501 

Rings  in  trees  and  in  tho  trade,  407 

Roids,  park  and  other,  314  ;  acro-s  peat  bogs, 
361 

Robinia  hispida,  ''89  ;  iaerm'a,  589 

Rochea  falc:ita.  330,  531 

Rock  g.arden,  BroxbDurne,  392 

Rockery,  plants  for,  446 

Rockets,  double,  5VJ  :  white,  549 

Rockfoi',  pyramidal,  534 

Rods,  Vine,  renewing,  117 

Rogiera  gratissiuii,  '.'5,  610  \ 

Roots,  propagation  by,  220 

Rosa  berberifolia,  504,  512;  indica.  250;  nia- 
crantha,  414 ;  macrantha  in  the  open, 
497;  pisiocarpa.  138  ;  jwlyantha  grandiflora, 
13S  ;  rugosa.  600,  609 

Rose,  a  good,  433 ;  Anna  OlUvier.  596 ; 
arches,  93,  160 ;  Archiduchesse  Maria 
Immaculata.  225  ;  Americ:in  Beauty.  380 ; 
Camoens,  457  ;  Capt.  Christy,  225  ;  Celine 
Forestier,  387;  Chf  shunt  Hybrid,  3S7;  Clara 
Cochet,  251 ;  Cleopatra,  613  ;  Climbing  Da- 
voniensis,  336,  388  ;  Fortime's  Yellow,  496  : 
Gloire  do  Dijon,  il-l  ;(i/»lr'  </'.  DlJoi),(/i- 
i-am»-  f'f\  413  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  merits  of, 
4-58;  Grace  Darliag,  572;  growingin  Anurici, 
207,  356 ;  hedges,  250 ;  groups  for  odd 
places,  251  ;  Harrison's  Yellow  r.  Persian 
Yellow,  275  ;  He  Majesty,  251,  331,  572 ; 
Her  Majesty  in  America,  ICO  ;  Lady  Alice, 
613;  Lady  Castlereagh,  672;  Lady  Fitz- 
wiUiam.  542,  572  ;  Lamarque,  387  ;  leaves 
diseased,  497;  Mar§chal  Niel,  35ii,  3S1,  411, 
434,  505,  542,  571.  572  ;  Marechal  Xiel,  fail- 
ing, 414.  413,  497  ;  Marechal  Niel,  in  pots, 
225 ;  Marechal  Niel,  pruning,  414,  433,  459  ; 
Marechal  Niel,  on  south-east  aspect,  497 ; 
Max  Singer,  572;  National.  Society,  16;  a 
never  failing,  356 ;  notes,  542  ;  old  double 
yellow,  138;  old  yellow,  KS,  226;  Papa 
Gontier,  226  ;  pests,  504  ;  prospects,  458  ; 
pruning,  275  ;  in  quest  oif  a,  387 ;  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  505  ;  of  Sharon,  65,  271  ; 
shows,  dates  of,  200  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  596  ;  the  Bennett.  3s0  ;  The  Bride, 
250,  572  ;  The  Pet,  572  ;  what  is  a  garden  ? 
137  ;  yellow  IJanbt>ian,  434 

Roses,  Banksiau.  527  ;  after  the  snow,  123  ; 
after  the  winter,  413;  amongst  the,  571  ; 
Christmas,  6,  11,  13,  si,  82,  91,  388;' 
Cbristmaa,  seedling,  226;  dii»bi,uj  and 
n(h>,;  73;  effects  of  frost  on,  123;  ever- 
lasting, 49  ;  for  cutting,  505  ;  forced,  374  ; 
from  Somerset,  527  ;  grouping,  159,  189, 
206  ;  grouping,  the  species,  331 ;  Indoor, 
pruning,  137  ;  in  Paris  and  London,  571  ; 
Lenten,  319;  manure  for,  433 ;  niulching, 
356  ;  naming,  3S7,  433  ;  new,  271,  387  ;  new 
.Vmerican,  293;  new,  at  Cheshunt,  3S0 ; 
new  French,  458  ;  new,  from  Ireland,  496  ; 
new  selected,  457;  notes  on,  27;  on  own 
roots,  504 ;  planting,  137 ;  pruning,  293, 
355 ;  Scotih,  596 ;  snow  amongst,  73 ; 
standai-d,  and  the  snow,  122  ;  standard,  I 
best  in  tov.-ns,  123;  Tea-scented,  336  ;  Tea,  j 
hardiness  ot,  433,  458,  497  ;  Tea,  Hybrid, 
225,  275,  332  ;  Tea,  for  forcing,  332 ;  Tea, 
under  glass,  388  ;  the  best  pillar,  504 ;  to  i 
look  out  for  in  1887,  249  ' 

Rosemary,  459 

Rubbish  heap,  the,  489 

Rubus  deliciosus,  404,  475,  545,  565  ;  rosa;- 
folius  coronarius,  328 

Rudgea  macrophylla,  372 

Ruellia  Baikiei,  605;  ciliatiflora,  605;  Herbsti, 
605  ;  murantha,  604  ;  Portellaj,  605 


SabbatifK  canqustris,  5U9 

Saccolabium  ampuUiceum.   610  ;  bellinunj. 

177;  Bh'iU'.l  moJ"t,  69;  Celeste,  156,  610; 

curvifLlium,    610;    erect    flowering,    610; 

'ii'(laf"m,yi7;  Hendersonianum,  610 
Sage,  the  Jerusalem,  611 
Salad,  herring,  5j4  :  vegetables,  285 
SJvia  Bruanti,  412;  Heeri,  3l>^  ;  splondeus 

alba,  442;  violacea,  434 
Sind,  L'jmposition  of,  321  ;    sea,  for  plants, 

410 


,  Sarracenias,  144,  532  ;  in  flower,  395 

So.ssofra.i,  449  ;  f>rHcin'd> ,  449 

Savoy,  377,  519 

Sivoys,  early,  583 

Sawdust,  propagatiQg  in,  139 

Sawflic?,  592 
;  Saxifragi    Burseriana,    146 ;     ciliata,    ISO; 
Cotyledon,    581 ;     granulati,    109 ;    hyp- 
noides,  554 

Saxifragas,  580 

Saxifrage,  broad-leave  1,  459 
'  Scabious,  dwarf,  in  pots,  464 

Schizocaina  sinuata,  609 

Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  591  j 

Scilhi  sibirica  97,  394 
,  Scotch  Fir,  the  golden,  38.  129 
!  Scutellaria  Mocciniani,  581 

Scuticarii  Steeb,  222,  610 

Seikale,  134,451;  culture  of,  149;  for  forc- 
'      ing,  preparing,  216 

Sea  sand,  353  ;  for  plants,  249,  320,  367,  511 

Seaside  planting,  594 

Season,  a  late,  546 

Seasons,  best,  to  plant,  267 

Sedum  spectalnle,  418 

Seed  germination,  345 

Seed  Potatoes,  trcitment  of,  151 
I  Seeds,  376;  hard-coated,  raiding,  124;  small ; 
!      371  ;  sowing,  588 
I  Selaginellahortensis,  118 
,  Selaginellas,  460 

Senecio  Ghiesbreghti,  38 

Su-Ctcr  Tn.r,  th<:  h'lhrid,  541 

Shady  plants,  good,  218 

Shallow  r.  deep  plantinjf,  570 

Shelter  belts.  111 

Shirehamptoo,  notes  from,  278 

Shrub,  a  good  cUmbing,  288  ;    not3s  from 

Penrhyn,  218  ;  sweet-sccutecl,  stove,  204 
Shrubberies,  renovating.  2iil 
Shrubs,  beautiful,  from  Cornwall,  527  ;  early- 
flowering,  561.1;  early  wall,  355 ;   layering, 
84  ;  for  forcing,  47  ;   for  ornamental  plant- 
ing, 474  ;   for  sea-side,  455  ;    hardy,  582  ; 
propagating,  124;  pruning  and  flowering, 
52  ;  wall,  S3 
SQene  pusilla,  551 
Skating  rink,  92 
Skimmii  fragians.  565 
Skull-cap,  scarlet,  5s  \ 
Slugs  and  other  pjsts,  death  to,  588 
Snake  millipedes  59i 
Snake's-head,  434 
Snow  in  s  immer,  549 
Snowball  tree,  328 
Snowdrop,  a  new,  434  ;    a  vi&  striped,  200  ; 

the  new,  445 
Snof.frop  fi",  (h:,  520,  565 
Snowdrops  and  other  early  flowers,  140 
Snowdon  range,  a  day  on,  600 
Snowflake,  the,  231 ;  many-flowered,  535 
Snowstorm,  the  etfectsof,  107;  the  great,  12,  27 
Sobralia  leucoxantha,  452 
Societies— 
Auricula,  110 

Crystal  Pa'ace,  178.  3U.  499 
Leek  Auricula  Show,  430 
Manchester  Horticultural,  430,  522 
Nitional  Chrysanthemum,  62,  178 
Reading  Horticultural,  226 
Royal  Botanic,  91,  290,  384,  477,  568,  574 
Royal   Horticultural,  61,  157,  178,  204,  244, 
266,  2S9,  359,  360,  405,  453,  500,  501,  514. 
567,  613 
Scottish  Arbor icultural,  40 
Soft-wooded  plants,  propagating,  95 
Soil  exhaustion  by  tree  roors,  547 
■iolanums,  72 
SoldaneUa  alpina,  319 
Sollya  linearis,  581 
Sollyas,  602 

Solomon's  Seal,  forced,  lli'> 
Sonerilas,  482 

Sophronitis  grandiflora,  20,  122  ;  {/rand i Horn, 
35S  ;  f/raadirfrirti,  ffroicin(/  Oil  cork',  358;  the 
pink,  20  ;  violacei,  157 
Son  el  wood,  601 
Sparc.S'tis  rri»pa,  562 
Sparmanuia  africana,  412 
Sparrows  a':d  flowers,   467,  5:j4  ;  and  fruit 

trees,  506 
Sphjerogyne  latifolia,  341 
S  jHer,  red,  492  506.  558.  607  ;  in  fruit  houses, 

"436 
Spiders  and  trees,  338 
Spinach,  30:',  390,  60i ;  failure  in,  30  ;  winter, 

133 
Spitaii  Bumilda,  238  ;  DougUsi.  105,  268  ; 
japonica,  92  ;  opuhfolia,  611  ;  opudfolia 
aurea  397  ;  palmata,  392  ;  palmata  alba, 
680;  prunifolia  fl -pi-,  4>8;  Thunbergi, 
294,  475 
.Spirauthe3  colorata,  20 

Spleenwort,  the  altemateleived,  585;   the 
black,   586 ;    the  smooth  rock,  5S7 ;    the 
spear-shaped.  587 
Spleenworts,  the,  5S6 

Spring,  a  dry,  3tU  ;  bedding,  553  ;  llowrei-s, 
204,  230,  231,  297,  321  ;  flowers  at  Kew, 
265;  flowers  at  Weybiidge,  318;  flowers 
from  Cork,  265  ;  flowers  in  Berwickshire, 
465 ;  flowers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  178  ; 
flowering  plants,  368  ;  Star  flower,  431 
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Sprout,  Gilbert's  Jubilee,  106 

Sprouts,  BrusEe'p,  3!:iO,  420 

Spruce,  a  new  variety  of,  4D0  ;  //"  Douf/las, 

2SS  ;  Douglas,  fragrance  ff,  3.0() ;  the  Japan 

Hemlock.  12i> ;  Weepin?  Hemlock,  474 
Staphylea  colchica,  1S3,  220 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  satiny,  409 
Statice  Suwarowi,  118 
Statices  and  their  culture,  141 
Stauntonia  latifulia,  129,  330,  395 
Steam  heating  in  America,  3.'^'7 
Stenosemia  aurita,  320 
Stephanotis,  ITS;  floribunda,  r.OO  ;  floribuuda 

failing,  201,  202  ;  in  stove,  144 
Sternbergia  angustifolia,  5^3;  ntnevsis,  0S3 ; 

Clu&iana,  5S3  ;  colchiciflora  582  ;  FisehtTi- 

ana,  583  ;  lutea,  5S2,  583  ;  macrantha,  5S3 
Stock,  influence  of.  on  scion,  115 
Stockholm,  a  note  fio^n,  304 
Stocks,  effect  of  tlie  winter  on,  229  ;  sowing, 

535  ;  Brompton  and  others,  578 
Stonecrop  in  ba.skets.  480 
Stoi'ax,  the  large-leaved,  544 
Stove  climber,  a  beautiful,  529 
Strawberries,  0,  471, 493,  531',  557,  COS ;  forcing, 

99  ;  hardiness  of  young,  363,  492  ;  in  bedB, 

539  ;  in  pots,  102  ;  in  pots,  watt  ring,  210  ; 

shading,  006  ;  the  beat  time  to  plant,  401  ; 

the  earliest,  340  ;  planning,  30S  ;  preparing 

for  forcing,  402 
Strawberry,    the.    Or5 ;    hardineis    of,    347; 

beds,  576 ;  Black  Prince,  605  ;  Elite,  66  ; 

plants,  grubs  on.  430  ;  plants  as  biennials, 

576  ;  La  Grrsse  Sucree,  4  '9  ;  tree,  the  tall, 

409  ;  plants  in  spring,  423 
S'reatham,  Orchids  floweriog  at,  307 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  300,  400,  501 
Stuartiap,  the,  Sr. 

Studley  House,  Cypripediams  at,  265 
Styrax  grandifolia,  544  ;  japonica,  562 
Subsoiling,  352 
.Si(;/a.r  Pinr,  thr,  152 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  02 
Sulphuring  plint.s,  12 
Sundew,  340 
^unti'^wers,  annual,  297 
Sun  Rose,  the  Algarve,  234 
Swainsoniari,  390 
Sweet  Fern  shrub,  130 
Syon  House,  Cedars  at,  246 
Syringa  japonica.  013 


Taberniemontanas,  329 
Table  Mountain  Pine,  15S 
Tacsouia  exoniensi'-,  3/3 
Tamarisk,  383  ;  in  bloom,  Oil 
Tamarisk--,  the,  013 
Taxodium  Montezuma?,  480 
Tea,  the  Labrador,  400 
Tecoma  jasminoidcs,  336;  radicans,  5S2 
Tecophyla!a  cyanocrocus  Leichlliui,  200 
Temperature  and  shading,  373 
Terminalia  clegans,  529,  584 
Tetrathecas,  559 

Thermometers,  wet  and  diy  bulb,  28,  08 
Tlieropogon  pallidus,  404 
Thinning  out,  490 

Thinning  plantations,  conflicting  testimony 
on,  267 


Thinning  for  shelter,  135 

Thorn,  the  Aronian,  380  ;  the  scarlet  fruited, 
545  ;  the  Cockspur,  Oil 

Thorns,  48  ;  scarlet,  526  ;  the  double,  5S9 

Thrift,  596 

Thrinax  radiata,  237 

Thrixspermum  unguiculatum,  243 

Thuja  gigantea,  015 

Thunbergia  Hariisi,  226 

Ihunbergias.  372 

Thyraacanthus  rutilans,  Ibi ;  Schomburgki- 
anus,  271 

Tiarella  cordifolia,  450  ;  snicata,  4S1 

Tillandsias,  400 

Timber,  appearance  of  good,  112,  136  ;  best 
situations  for,  603  ;  creosoting,  455  ;  home- 
grown marketing,  15S ;  in  Scotland,  135; 
measuring,  IS ;  preservation  of,  130,  548  ; 
to  prevent  splitting,  88,  112  ;  sale,  40  ;  sea- 
soning of ,  112,  432;  slide  rule  measuring, 
63  ;  steaming,  223  ;  toughened,  20i  ;  trade, 
385 

Tinuea  sethiopica,  312 

Tints,  autumnal.  ISO 

Tobacco,  fumigating  wiih,  373 

Todea  pellucida,  473 

Todeas,  263 

Tomato  cultivation,  425 

Tomatoes,  59,  391,  471  472,  401,  492,  539,  505  ; 
from  cuttings,  138  ;  notes  on,  78  ;  raising, 
57 

Tools,  French  gardening,  155  ;  the  wooden 
part  of.  111 

Top-dressing  and  its  effects,  532 

ToxicophUea  tpectabilis,  164,  204,  304;  Thun- 
bergi,  271 

Trade  rings,  432 

Training  stove  plants,  412 

Transplanting  bnxes,  280 

Transplanting  in  winter,  523 

Tree  butts,  destroying,  594;  gi-owth,  112; 
planting  on  a  small  scale,  456  ;  planting 
around  houses,  51  ;  planting  in  Ireland 
337 ;  planting,  the  result  of,  240 ;  roots 
choking  drains,  338  ;  stem*',  earthing  up, 
50  ;  stems,  filling  holes  in,  523 

Trees,  deciduous,  84  ;  destroving  stumps  of, 
313;  grown  as  bushes.  611  ;  for  church- 
yards, 379  ;  forest  thinning,  136  ;  in  assem- 
blages, 450  ;  mismanaged,  386,  407  ;  out  of 
place,  136;  pollarding,  432;  pruning.  111  ; 
pruning  hard  wooded,  480;  as  shelter  belts, 
385  ;  to  succeed  Scotch  Fir,  314  ;  uprooted, 
268  ;  and  shrubs  in  bloom,  545  ;  and  shrubs 
propagating,  04  ;  and  shrubs  transplant- 
ing, 224 ;  weeping,  04 

Trefoil,  the  shrubby,  560 

Tremandras,  559 

Trenching,  80  ;  for  timber  trees,  uselcssness 
of,  313 

Tiichiocarpa  Moorei,  326 

Trichocentrum  orthoplectron,  420 

Trichoglottis  fasciata,  205 

Trichomanes  at  Kew,  284 

Trichopiliu  coccinea,  452  ;  crispa,  452  ;  lopida, 
308,  452;  Galeottiana,  452;  hymenantha, 
452  ;  laxa,  157  ;  suavis,  452  ;  tortilie,  452 

Trientalia  curopaea,  369,  418 

Trillium  granditioium,  503  ;  sessile  californi- 
cum,  405 

Tritcleia,  434 

Trollius  napellifolius,  400 

Tropaiolum  polyphyilum,   500;    tpecio&um, 

ISO  ;  tuberosum,  6,  145 
Tulip,  the  wild,  409  ;  wood.  434 
Tulipa  Greigi,  4GS  ;  rctrolUxii,  460;  sylvcs- 
tris,  434 


Tulipa,  82,  570  ;  for  the  bolder,  551  ;  florists', 
at  Manchester,  546  ;  at  Haarlem,  533  ;  late, 
450  ;  Parrot,  503 

Turner  Memorial  Prizes,  43 

Turnip,  Red  Globe,  Yeitch'e,  196 

Turnips,  377 


U. 


Ulex  nanus,  355 

Undergrowth  in  jileasure  grounds,  335 

Underwood,  profits  of,  201,  223,  224 

Urceolina  pciidula,  120 

Uro-Skinncra  spfctabilis,  b;2 

Utricularia  Uumboldli,  1  .'5  ;  montana,  395 

Utiicularias,  161 


V. 


Vacclnium  Sprengeli,  218 

Valerian,  golden-leaved,  440 

Vallotas,  374 

Vanda  Amesinna,  501;  vartiku.,  566;  teres, 
401 

Vegetable  grow'ng,  489  ;  prospects,  301,  410 

Vegetable  Jlanows,  and  how  to  grow  Ihcni, 
240 

Vegetables.  333 ;  early,  132 ;  earthing  up,  215  ; 
firm  Boil  around,  240;  market  v.  home- 
gi'own,  450 ;  old  and  new,  171;  the  hardiest, 
390.  451 ;  notes  on.  255  ;  salad,  285 

Veitch  Menroiial  prizes,  42 

Venus'  F  y-lrap,  40S 

Virbena,  lemon-scented,  515  ;  venosa,  418 

Verbenas,  57S 

Veruonia  cinerea,  204 

Veronica  Hulkeana,  403,  527  ;  Hulkeana  in 
Ireland,  570  ;  Mr.  Wilson's,  35 

Veronicas,  the  I^ew  iicaland,  108,  127 

Viburnum  Lantana,  544  ;  Opulus,  328,  589  ; 
plicatum,  474 

Vine  borders,  renovation  of,  232 

Vine  insects,  182 

Vine  leaves,  diseased,  349,  304 

Vine  rods,  renewing,  147 

Vine  roots,  diieased,  430 

Vineries,  late,  29 ;  at  West  Lynn,  85 ;  un- 
heated,  283 

Vinery  borders,  2 

Vines,  439,  540 ;  barking,  54 ;  and  gas  tar, 
470  ;  bleeding,  470  ;  gas-tar  dressing,  305  ; 
grafting,  113,  100,  lol ;  bottle  grafting. 
113;  giafting  and  inarching,  20S,  300  315, 
364  ;  injuring,  309  ;  notes  on,  422  ;  on  flued 
walls,  20  ;  planting,  in  June,  556  ;  pot,  008  ; 
pot,  inarcning  by  means  of,  283 ;  trans- 
planting, 300 ;  treatment  of,  348 ;  with 
barren  flowers,  501 

Viola  canina,  591 ;  canina  alba,  370,  394  ; 
ptdata,  108 

Violas,  534 

Violet  Comtc  de  Brazza,  £9 ;  Maiie  Louise, 
89;  Neapolitan,  89;  new,  145;  Victoiia, 
360 

Violets,  89,  119,  146,  178  204,  248,  552  ;  after 
the  tnow,  145;  r.  Pausies,  416;  failing, 
279,  200;  from  Ireland,  *.  60 ;  on  the  Cots- 
wold  Bills,  247 ;  pink  Dog,  509 ;  single 
white,  485  ;  swctt,  culture  of,  485 


Viscarias,  the,  340 

Vitis  heteropliylla  variegata,  514 

Vriesias,  4t0 


W. 


Warhendorfia  thyrsifloia,  290,  320 

Walkp,  asphalte.  240 

Wall  climbers,  321 

Wallflower,  double   purple    variegakd,  126; 

old  double,  4t.'0 
Wadflowerp,  370  ;    dcuble,  33,  578  ;    market, 

304  ;    old   /■.   young,  407  ;    o'd  doi-ble,  11  ; 

single  and  double,  417  ;  for  window  boxeP, 

227  ;  yellow,  503 
Wblla  '■.  hedge?,  334 
Walnut,  the  black,  479 
Watering,  5S5,  568,  604 
Water  Oak,  the,  154 
Water  roof  for  plant  houses,  523 
Waterer's  Cherry  forced,  219 
Wattle  tree,  the  silvtr,  91 
Wax  Myrtle,  Californian.  174 
Wayfaring  tree,  the,  544 
Weather  and  spring  flowers,  220 
Wteding,  5S8 
Weevil,  black  VIdc,  244 
Wcigelas  forced,  400 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  218  ;  vaii  £,atcd,  17-t 
W:;/nnjotl>  PiiH',  ih<:,  404 
White  flowers,  a  border  of  200 
Wild  gardeninffin  Dcrbyshiie,  5£0 
Wild  flowers,  511 ;  raids  on,  510 
Wild  plants,  destroyeis  of,  5C0 
Wimbledon  House,  Orchids  at,  265 
Windflower,  the  scarlet,  388,  409 
Windoir  (lardin,  a  cutdu/tr'.s,  227 
Winter  Aconites  and  Ajuga,  2:^0 
Winter  Daffodils,  58  i 
Winter  in  South  Wa'es,  100 
Wistarias,  371 
Witteniacorymbosi,  396 
Wood,  how  it  is  made,  314;  Fojget-me  not, 

434;  for  garden  fiamtfs,  615 
Wood,  preservation  of,  480,  1-02 
Woodland  notes,  17,  30 

Woodlice,  134  ;  r.  fruit,  13,  54  ;  in  ttove,  404 
Woodruff,  482 
Woodyard  supplies.  111 
AVoods,   common    usca    of,   362;    seasorable 

work  in,  88  ;  that  pay,  179 
Wulfenia  caiinthiaca,  551 


York  floral  fete,  592 

Yorkshire,  notes  from,  303 

Young  trees,  age  at  which,  tianf^p'ant  best 
130 

Yuccas,  448;  and  Ihtir  uses  101  ;  ar-d  Pam- 
pas Grass,  231 


Zauschneiia  califovnii;i,  28  ;  a'iifonuca,  20 

Zenobia  speciosa,  335 

Zinnias,  511 

Zygopctalum  Macknyi  ni^jus,  10 


y^-,4 
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COLOURED     PLATES. 


ACANTHOLIMOX   GLl'MACEl'M      

t'AMPANlLA    ISOPHYLLA    AND    VAli.   ALFA 
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Fruit  Garden. 


SMALL  FRUIT  (iARUEXS. 

I  IIAV1-:  often  wondered  that  small  gardens  attached 
to  villa  residences  are  not  oftener  than  they  are 
laid  out  as  fruit  gardens.  In  many  cases  they  are 
not  large,  the  soil  is  often  poor  in  quality  ;  but  all 
things  considered,  the  evidence,  as  a  rule,  is  in 
favour  of  planting  fruit  trees.  People  who  have 
passed  middle  age  generally  take  to  fruit  culture 
more  than  to  flo\\'ers.  Most  growers  know  that 
vigorous  shoots  if  allowed  to  develop  to  their  full 
extent  are  not  fruitful,  and  such  shoots  monopolise 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  elaborated  sap, 
causing  the  weaker  shoots  to  grow  more  weakly 
than  they  otherwise  would  do.  How  to  treat 
these  vigorous  shoota  is  a  question  that  is  not 
always  answered  in  the  right  way.  I  propose  to 
answer  that  question  and  some  others,  but  before 
doing  so,  I  will  state  how  such  gardens  as  those  to 
which  I  have  alluded  ought  to  be  planted.  An 
amateur,  whom  I  knew  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
acted  as  to  planting  and  pruning  on  my  advice, 
and  did  most  of  the  work  himself;  and  no  wealthy 
landowner,  whose  garden  is  filled  with  the  choicest 
flowers  and  fruits,  could  have  more  pleasure  from 
it  than  the  garden  in  question  yields,  though  only 
a  narrow  strip  divided  from  the  neighbouring 
gardens  by  low  walls  on  each  side.  One  wall 
faced  the  south-west,  and  this  was  planted  with 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Royal  Muscadine  Cirapes.  The 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  garden  did  not  get  much 
sun,  and  there  we  planted  a  Morello  Cherry.  On 
the  other  wall,  which  was  not  much  exposed  to 
ihe  sun,  we  planted  Plum  and  Apple  trees.  The 
border  in  front  of  the  walls  was  not  wide  enough, 
or  we  would  have  had  a  row  of  cordon  Apple  trees 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground  instead  of  box 
edging ;  a  few  flowers  were  planted  on  the  borders. 
The  path  all  round  was  not  a  wide  one — not  much 
more  than  2  feet.  If  space  could  have  been 
afforded,  the  border  and  path  ought  to  have  been 
4  feet  wide  each.  The  centre  of  the  garden  we 
planted  with  pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
Gooseberries,  a  few  Currant  trees,  and  Straw- 
berries. There  was  room  for  three  rows  of  fruit 
trees  worked  on  d  warf  stocks  at  6  feet  apart.  The 
trees  being  small  at  first,  two  rows  of  Strawberry 
plants  were  placed  between  them.  The  Goose- 
berries stood  3  feet  apart  ;  4  feet  would  have  been 
better,  but  we  had  not  much  room.     The  ground 


received  but  little  preparation  beyond  digging  it 
up  and  adding  decayed  manure  ;  some  decayed 
fibre  from  an  old  heap  of  Couch  Grass  was  also 
placed  round  the  roots  of  each  tree  when  planted. 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  I  ne\er  plant  a 
fruit  tree  without  placing  some  decayed  turfy 
loam  around  its  roots.  Any  mangled  roots  are 
cut  off  clean  ;  the  hole  for  the  tree  is  made  large 
enough  to  permit  the  fibrous  roots  to  be  spread 
out  to  their  full  extent.  Under  the  roots  we  spread 
a  layer  of  this  fibrous  turf,  and  placed  some  more 
of  it  over  and  amongst  them.  This  fibrous  material 
is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  quite  a  mass  of 
roots  during  the  first  year,  and  their  formation  is 
accelerated  by  placing  a  mulching  of  decayed  ma- 
nure over  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend.  No  manure  is  added  to  the  turfy 
loam.  Wall  trees  and  standards  are  treated  alike. 
We  are  not  so  particular  with  (!ooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes,  although  the  same  care  bestowed 
upon  them  would  not  be  labour  wasted. 

It  is  desirable  to  obtain  good  trees  to  begin 
with  ;  they  should  be  purchased  early  in  the 
season  and  be  sent  home  in  November,  or  not 
later  than  December,  and  all  the  arrangements  for 
planting  them  should  be  complete  before  they 
arrive.  Get  them  into  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible.  Some  years  ago  I  recommended  a  fruit 
grower  to  purchase  some  good  wall  trees,  which 
he  did,  paying  a  high  price  for  them.  They  were 
planted  ;  but  some  years  afterwards  I  heard  they 
were  doing  badly,  and  on  calling  I  found  a  large 
portion  of  the  wood  dead.  The  cause  of  this  was 
soon  discovered.  It  arose  from  burying  carrion 
in  contact  with  the  roots,  and  thus  killing  them  ; 
growth  was  arrested,  and  they  never  recovered, 
even  after  the  carrion  was  removed.  Another 
grower  whom  I  knew  planted  some  wall  trees  ;  he 
spread  out  the  roots  and  nailed  the  branches  to 
the  wall,  but  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  had 
produced  nothing  but  leaves  ;  they  made  very 
strong  growths  annually,  which  were  left  to  the 
autumn  and  then  cut  out.  This  being  done  yearly, 
the  shoots  got  stronger  still,  and  the  trees  grew 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  mistake  in  this  case 
was  allowing  vigorous  growths  to  develop  at  all. 
They  ought  to  have  been  pinched  back  in  the 
summer  time  ;  shoots  not  required  should  also 
have  been  cut  out  at  that  time.  Careful  hand- 
pinching  and  pruning  in  summer  will  restrain 
I  tree  growth,  unless  the  ground  is  immoderately 
rich  with   manure.     Fruit  trees  do  not  require 


heavy  manuring.  Ordinary  kitchen  garden  soil 
that  has  been  annually  manured  for  vegetables 
would  not  require  any  more  stimulus  of  that  kind 
if  fruit  trees  were  to  be  planted.  I  have  the 
greatest  faith  in  surface  dressings  with  manure, 
especially  during  summer  ;  they  retain  moisture 
around  the  roots  and  near  the  surface,  and  induce 
the  roots  to  work  in  that  direction  instead  of  deep 
into  the  ground  to  find  moisture  in  dry  weather. 
I  had  recently  to  lift  some  pyramid  Plum  trees 
which  had  been  planted  three  years  on  over-rich 
ground,  and  although  sufficiently  summer  pinched 
to  restrain  such  free-fruiting  varieties  as  Victoria, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Orleans,  Diamond,  and  others 
from  making  too  much  growth,  we  found  those 
that  did  not  carry  good  crops  made  too  strong 
wood.  They  were  removed  from  the  ground  en- 
tirely— an  operation  which  has  induced  them  to 
bear  freely.  When  a  tree  has  been  lifted  and 
re-planted,  or  even  root-pruned,  the  branches 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  object  of 
cutting  the  roots  is  to  check  the  supply  of  food, 
but  if  some  of  the  branches  are  removed  the  balance 
between  root  and  top  is  again  restored,  and  no 
good  results  from  the  operation.  A  wall  tree  has 
a  tendency  to  grow  with  greatest  vigour  in  the 
centre,  and  with  least  at  the  base.  The  balance 
of  vitality  can  therefore  only  be  well  maintained 
by  summer  stopping  and  pruning.  If  the  vigorous 
centre  gi'owths  are  stopped,  these  lower  down  on 
the  wall,  which  may  not  require  stopping,  will 
grow  with  greater  vigour.  Many  lay  in  too  much 
young  wood,  which  is  a  mistake.  No  more  ought 
to  be  nailed  in  to  the  wall  than  will  be  required 
for  next  season.  We  do  scarcely  any  winter 
pruning,  either  in  the  case  of  wall  trees  or  in  that 
of  trees  trained  as  bushes  and  pyramids  in  the 
open  ground. 

Insect  pests  are  a  great  trouble  in  some  seasons 
Plum  trees  especially  being  seldom  free  from 
them.  Dusting  with  tobacco  powder  or  washing 
with  a  solution  of  soapy  water  strengthened  with 
tobacco  liquor  will  destroy  them.  Red  spider 
often  injures  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees ;  it  can, 
however,  be  destroyed  or  kept  under  by  frequent 
syringings  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Mildew,  which 
may  also  appear,  yields  most  readily  to  flowers  of 
sulphur  dusted  upon  the  atTected  parts.  The  best 
results  in  the  way  of  fruit  growing  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  the  trees  are  kept  clean,  and  when 
they  show  signs  of  distress  in  hot,  dry  weather, 
mulchings  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  benefit 
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them  greatly.  In  many  gardens  water  is  laid  on, 
and  can  be  applied  with  a  hose  when  wanted. 
This  lessens  labour  immensely.         J.  Douglas. 


FIGS  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST. 
Figs  grow  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  south 
coast,  and  ripen  fine  crops  of  fruit,  but,  neverthe- 
less, no  attempt  is  made  to  turn  these  advantages 
to  practical  account  on  anything  like  a  large  scale 
for  the  supply  of  our  markets,  although  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  anyone  growing  them 
with  anything  like  the  care  that  is  bestowed  on 
many  other  fruits  would  be  well  rewarded.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  very  large  Fig  trees 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  that  have  evidently  at 
some  remote  period  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  wall 
culture,  but  that  have  long  since  left  the  walls 
and  grown  out  into  wide-spreading  heads  that 
produce  annually  many  hundreds  of  fine  fruits 
each.  In  autumn  such  trees  must  yield  a  good 
revenue  to  their  owners,  as  they  invariably  sell 
well,  even  when  other  fruits  are  a  glut  in  the 
market.  I  should  say  that  a  century  back  the 
Fig  was  far  more  largely  planted  than  it  is  now. 
Very  fine  specimens  may  be  seen  growing  on  the 
walls  of  Salisbury  Cathedral;  at  Eaglehurst  Castle, 
too,  overlooking  the  Solent,  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  prolific  open-air  Fig  trees  in  the  country 
may  be  seen,  the  main  stems  being  larger  than  a 
man's  body.  Such  trees  must  certainly  have  left 
the  walls  more  than  a  century  ago,  as  the  limbs 
which  run  out  cover  a  very  large  space,  not  only 
over  a  wide  border  and  walk,  but  are  stretching 
out  on  to  the  vegetable  quarter  beyond.  They 
are  supported  on  stout  posts,  furnished  with 
cross-bearers,  and  the  crops  of  fine  Figs  thus 
produced  are  enormous.  We  have  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood Figs  in  all  directions  growing  nearly 
wild,  especially  on  the  old  walls  of  farm 
and  manor  houses,  where  they  were  evidently 
carefully  cultivated  before  the  advent  of  cheap 
glass  caused  these  open-air  wall  trees  to  be 
so  much  neglected.  Now,  when  so  many  are 
inquiring  what  they  can  grow  for  market,  it  is 
singular  that  the  Fig  is  overlooked,  for,  unlike 
the  open-air  (irape,  it  fruits  freely,  and  ripens  its 
crops  in  this  district  even  away  from  walls,  and 
now  that  <  !rapes  realise  such  a  low  price,  even 
from  under  glass  during  autumn,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Fig  would  be  more  profitable.  The  Brown 
Turkey  and  White  Marseilles  appear  to  be  the 
only  sorts  planted  so  long  ago  as  these  old 
specimens  date  back  to,  and  very  useful  kinds 
they  are.  Some  of  the  never  sorts  might,  how- 
ever, be  tried  with  good  results,  for  if  so  much 
earlier  and  more  prolific  in  a  young  state  in  pots 
under  glass  than  old  sorts,  why  would  they  not  be 
equally  suitable  for  open-wall  culture  ?  About 
here  very  few  owners  of  gardens  think  it  necessary 
to  train  Figs  close  to  the  walls  ;  they  simply  plant 
them  in  some  sunny  corner  and  let  them  take  their 
chance,  and  very  fine  fruits  in  this  way  they  get. 
It  is  rare  that  the  wood  of  the  Fig  tree  suffers 
from  frost  on  the  coast,  and  covering  up  in  winter 
is  unknown  ;  if  the  tips  get  injured  they  break  out 
all  over  from  the  older  wood,  and  soon  recover, 
but,  of  course,  when  this  occurs  the  crop  for  the 
current  year  sufTers,  as  it  is  only  the  first  show  of 
fruit  that  can  ripen  in  our  short  summers.  If  any 
regular  system  of  market  culture  were  attempted, 
it  would  probably  be  found  the  best  course  to 
either  adopt  some  of  the  old  devices  of  our  fore- 
fathers, or  else  the  modern  system  of  glass 
copings ;  at  present,  although  the  Fig  is  so  well 
grown  in  private  gardens,  it  is  almost  totally 
ignored  as  a  market  fruit,  although  it  is  equal  in 
value  to  many  fruits  on  which  great  care  is  ex- 
pended. J.  Geoom. 
Go!<port. 

Lord  Dei-by  Apple. — This  is  a  culinary  Apple 
of  great  merit.  The  tree  is  a  robust  grower  and 
free  fruiter.  It  is  not  unlike  Lord  Suffield  in  this 
respect,  and  at  first,  when  the  fruits  are  small, 
they  might  be  taken  for  fruits  of  that  variety, 
but  before  harvesting  time  they  become  much 
larger  and  flatter  than  those  of  Lord  Suffield.    We 


have  tried  repeatedly  to  keep  fruits  of  Lord 
Suffield  until  the  new  year,  but  they  always 
shrank  very  much  or  decayed  ;  whereas  those  of 
Lord  Derby  are  just  now  in  prime  condition,  and 
will  keep  so  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  come.  It 
is  a  noble  Apple,  of  a  thoroughly  useful  descrip- 
tion.— J.  MciR,  Margam,  Port  Talbot, 


PEAR  CULTURE  AT  GUNNERSBURY  PARK. 

There  is  now  at  Gunnersbury  Park  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  Pears  probably  to  be  found  in  Middle- 
sex. Mr.  Roberts  has  during  the  past  few  years 
planted  weeping  cordons,  covering  ever}'  piece  of 
available  wall  with  them,  and  they  have  now  reached 
a  good  bearing  condition,  enabling  some  definite  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at  as  to  their  quality  as  bearers. 
The  trees  are  planted  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet  apart, 
and  they  vary  in  height  according  to  the  walls — trom 
0  feet  and  7  feet  to  9  feet  and  10  feet.  Those  on  a 
north-west  aspect  are  planted  at  the  back  of  the  plant 
houses  and  vineries.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  gave 
no  fruit  on  the  wall,  but  shoots  trained  round  a  corner, 
80  as  to  have  a  south-west  aspect,  bore  fruit.  Neither 
Winter  Nelis  nor  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  have  done 
well,  though  the  last-named  bears  well  as  a  pyramid. 
On  this  aspect  Vicar  of  Winkfield  does  remarkably 
well,  while  Beurrc?  Superfin  fruits  but  sparingly. 
Baron  de  Melo,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Marie 
Louise  bear  well  ;  while  neither  Glon  Morceau  nor 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  yield  anything  like  satisfactory 
crops.  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  does  well,  also  Bri- 
tish Queen,  but  Fondante  d'Automne  not  so  well. 
On  the  west  side  of  one  of  the  houses  Ch.aumon^el 
bears  well,  but  not  a  fruit  comes  on  the  more  northern 
exposure.  On  the  latter  Hacon's  Incomparable  does 
very  well.  Glou  Morceau  does  remarkably  well  at 
Gunnersbury  on  an  espalier.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  borders  are  all  made  2  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
good  deal  of  clay  in  them. 

On  a  south-west  wall,  which  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
north-east  at  the  back,  Mr.  Roberts  has  had  good 
crops  of  excellent  fruit.  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  espe- 
cially fine.  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  does  well  any- 
where about  the  garden  ;  but  Fondante  d'Automne, 
though  doing  better  than  on  a  north-west  wall,  is  by 
no  means  free  ;  Bon  Chretien  is  here  very  fine  ;  Eye- 
wood,  an  excellent  October  Pear,  bears  well ;  while 
Beurre  Superfin  fails  here,  as  it  does  on  the  colder 
aspect,  and  it  does  not  bear  well  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  British  Queen,  Forelle,  and 
Beurre  Bachelier  are  all  very  fine  ;  Xouvelle  Fulvie 
bears  well  and  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  is  very  good ;  Gansel's  Berganiot  grows  very 
strong  and  requires  double  grafting  to  make  it  fruit- 
ful ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice  did  not  yield  any  fruit  ; 
Beurre'  Clairgeau  is  very  showy  and  fine,  but  lacks 
quality ;  and  Urbaniste  on  a  north-east  exposure 
grows  freely,  but  does  not  bear  any  fruit. 

Against  a  north-east  wall  10  feet  in  height  Mr. 
Roberts  has  planted  a  large  collection.  Marie  Louise 
d'LTccle,  a  portion  of  the  tree  on  a  south-east  aspect 
also,  always  bears  well,  and  Mr.  Roberts  strongly 
recommends  this  as  a  market  variety,  as  it  is  certain 
to  bear  a  good  crop.  Doyenni5  du  Cornice  does  not 
bear  so  well  as  on  a  south  aspect.  Beurrt^  Bosc  is 
one  of  the  best  and  freest  of  Pears ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Gansel's  Bergamot  next  to  it  hore  a  poor  crop. 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour  bears  fairly  well;  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  does  very  well ;  Glou  Morceau  doe?  best  on  an 
east  aspect ;  General  Todtleben  does  not  crop  freely, 
nor  does  Duchesne  d'Angoulcme ;  while  Pitmaston 
Duchess  is  very  good  indeed  ;  Beurrt^  Diel  failed  to 
bear,  but  British  Queen  gave  a  good  crop  ;  Thomp- 
son's does  not  bear  so  well  as  on  pyramids  in  the  open 
ground  ;  Winter  Nelis  crops  fairly  well ;  Van  Mons 
Lt^on  Leclerc  is  good ;  Urbaniste  has  no  crop  ;  Beurrt? 
d'Anjou,  a  few;  Prince  Consort  does  well  on  this 
aspect ;  Beurr^  Hardy  is  a  tardy  cropper  ;  Crassane 
bears  well;  Easter  Beurre  does  not  do  well ;  Zephirin 
Gregoire  is  a  capital  bearer  ;  Beurr^  Superfin  had 
only  a  few  ;  Beurre  d'Aremberg  had  very  fine  fruit ; 
Baron  de  Melo  bore  well ;  BeurriS  Bachelier  had  very 
fine  fruit  ;  Josephine  de  Malines  does  not  even  flower 
on  this  aspect ;  Doyenne  d'Alenoon  does  not  produce 
fine  fruit ;  Vicar  of  Winkfield  does  fairly  well ; 
Comte  de  Lamy  is  a  charming  little  Pear  here ;  Fon- 
dante d'Automne  also  bears  good  fruit. 


There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  Pears  as  pyra" 
mids.  Chaumontel  bears  moderately,  but  does  not 
ripen  well,  and  evidently  should  be  on  a  south  wall ; 
Van  Mons  bears  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best ;  Easter 
Beurre  bears  freely  ;  Glou  Morceau,  very  free  bearer  ; 
Napoleon,  very  fine ;  Morel,  very  late,  a  spring 
Hessle,  which  it  greatly  resembles  when  fully  ripe, 
and  i  j  a  very  heavy  bearer  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
does  well  as  a  pyramid ;  Catillio  bears  well  and  the  fruits 
acquire  a  very  fine  colour  ;  Thompson's  does  well  ; 
Seckel  does  moderately  well ;  Fondante  d'Automne 
bears  uncommonly  well ;  Jersey  Gratioli  well  ;  Marie 
Louise  is  very  good  ;  Bon  Chretien  furnishes  a  very 
good  crop,  some  of  the  fruit  being  particularly  fine  ; 
Beurre  de  I'Assomption,  good  quality,  quite  equal  to 
Williams,  nearly  as  large  in  size  and  earlier  ; 
Nouvelle  Fulvie  is  a  large  bearer;  Pitmaston  Duchess 
does  well  as  a  pyramid  and  is  fine  in  flavour ;  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont  always  bears  well ;  Beurri5  Ranee,  a  large 
crop,  always  bears  well ;  Winter  Nelis  the  same. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  trees  against  walls 
have  been  planted  six  years  ;  they  are  all  on  the 
Pear  stock,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  root-pruned 
two  years  ago.  The  pyr.imid  trees  are  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  having  been  planted  a  good  many  years 
ago  ;  while  some  have  been  planted  only  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  R.  D. 


VINERY  BORDERS. 

Without  a  well-prepared  border  for  the  roots  of 
Vines  no  one  can  expect  to  have  uninterrupted 
success  in  Grape  culture.  Next  to  a  good  border 
comes  a  suitable  house,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  lean-to  form  is  the  best,  affording,  as  it 
does,  a  good  long  ratter.  In  order  to  secure  the 
latter,  a  high  back  wall  and  a  rather  wide  house 
are  essential,  conditions  under  which  the  best 
(irapes  are  produced.  Good  (!rapes,  I  know,  may 
be  grown  for  a  few  years  where  both  roots  and 
branches  are  restricted,  but  I  am  alluding  to  Vines 
that  may  be  expected  to  remain  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory condition  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 

With  respect  to  the  border,  a  very  important 
point  should  be  remembered,  and  that  is  that  the 
depth  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  width.  If  the 
width  is  only  10  feet  the  depth  should  be  ;^  feet, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  narrow  border  should  be 
deeper  than  a  wide  one.  I  prefer  one  .30  feet  in 
width  and  IS  inches  in  depth  to  a  narrower  and 
deeper  one,  bub  if  I  could  only  secure  a  space 
20  feet  in  width,  I  should  make  the  depth  2  feet. 
In  estimating  the  space  I,  of  course,  include  the 
inside  border,  and  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of 
planting  inside,  whether  there  is  an  outside  border 
or  not.  Borders  should  never,  however,  be  con- 
structed altogether  inside,  unless  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  roots  getting  all  the  moisture 
that  they  require.  Inside  borders  need  large 
quantities  of  water  to  sustain  the  Vines  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  for  a  number  of  years. 
Therefore,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  best  to  have 
both  an  inside  and  outside  border,  and  the  front 
wall  should  be  set  on  arches,  so  that  by  planting 
close  to  the  wall  inside  the  roots  may  go  outside, 
where  they  will  be  independent  of  the  cultivator 
as  regards  moisture.  I  am  in  favour  of  a  rather 
large  root-run,  and  then  one  need  not  be  afraid  to 
depend  entirely  upon  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  brick-rubble  to  secure  healthy 
growth  and  full  crops  of  good  fruit. 

Charcoal  is  not  of  much  u.se  in  borders,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  advocate  a  large  outlay  in 
bones  or  other  ingredients  of  a  like  character.  I 
do  not  say  that  1  would  not  use  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  half-inch  bones  if  they  were  to  be  had,  but 
I  prefer  to  place  my  faith  in  good  loam,  when  it 
can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  and  fibrous  in 
character.  I  mix  one  cartload  of  brick  and  lime 
rubble  with  four  times  that  amount  of  loam,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sustaining 
property  of  this  mixture.  Twenty  years'  experi- 
ence has  fully  convinced  me  that  loam  taken  from 
the  blue  lias  formation  is  unsuitable  for  Vines  ; 
that  taken  from  the  red  sandstone  is  best.  The 
latter  not  only  sustains  the  plants  for  a  longer 
time  in  vigorous  health,  but  their  growth  from  the 
first  is  more  satisfactory.     A  sufficient  quantity 
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of  some  opening  material  should  always  be  used 
along  with  the  loam  to  keep  it  from  getting  into  a 
close,  sour  condition.  I  do  not,  however,  agree 
with  using  too  much  rubble,  but  a  limited  quan- 
tity is  essential  for  keeping  the  soil  in  a  healthy 
state.  Vine  roots  do  not  object  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  half  a  brick  or  a  lump  of  old  mortar  ; 
this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  roots  is  found  near  such  materials. 
Manure  in  Vine  borders  is  unnecessary  where  a 
loam  of  a  substantial  character  can  be  had;  in 
fact  it  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  inasmuch 
as  it  encourages  growth  that  is  too  strong  to  be- 
come hard  or  solid,  and  if  used  at  all  freely  it 
sours  the  soil  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  roots. 
If  the  loam  should  be  considered  deBcient  in 
strength,  a  good  layer  of  half  rotten  manure  laid 
on  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  border  is  com- 
pleted will  afford  the  roots  all  the  nourishment 
they  want  in  order  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  kept  up  by  re- 
peating the  application  every  winter.  If  turfy 
loam  is  used  (and  it  is  best),  0  inches  must  be 
allowed  for  sinking,  and  not  less  than  4  inches  for 
other  descriptions  of  soil. 

As  to  draining  borders,  I  maintain  that  Vines 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  draining  too  much 
than  too  little.  Unless  the  position  is  very  low 
and  damp  it  ought  not  to  be  drained  at  all,  and 
then  only  sufficiently  to  carry  away  any  water 
that  may  soak  into  it  from  the  surrounding 
ground.  There  are  very  few  districts  in  England 
where  the  rainfall  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  Vines ;  therefore  to  facilitate  its  departure  from 
their  roots  is  to  rob  them  of  their  needful  supply 
of  moisture.  Inside  Vine  borders  should  never 
be  drained  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  lay 
down  a  drain  for  outside  borders,  one  along  the 
front  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient,  and  that 
must  have  a  proper  outlet  or  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  As  regards  the  bottom  of  the  border, 
what  requires  to  be  dene  to  it  must  depend 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  Where  the  subsoil 
is  bad  and  within  2  feet  of  the  surface  it  is 
desirable  to  put  a  layer  of  concrete  over  it  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  from  penetrating  it,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  be  better  to  depend  upon 
lifting  the  roots  once  in  every  eight  or  ten  years, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  their  being  kept  out  of  the  bad 
soil.  This  is  not  a  serious  undertaking  ;  if  half 
the  Vines  are  lifted  at  one  time,  the  loss  in  the 
crop  will  not  be  great. 

The  best  black  Grapes  for  early  forcing  are 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  best  variety  of  this 
sort  is  the  Frankenthal.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
taking this  tine  Grape  when  one  has  once  seen 
it,  for  it  produces  large  and  evenly-shouldered 
bunches,  and  the  skin  of  the  berries  has  a  ham- 
mered appearance.  The  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh  is  a 
more  hardy  variety,  but  its  bunches  are  usually 
short  and  too  heavily  shouldered  to  be  handsome. 
The  best  white  sort  for  early  forcing  is  Foster's 
Seedling.  It  is  a  good-bearing  and  free-setting 
Grape,  but  it  should  only  be  planted  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  three  of  the  Hamburghs.  For 
cool  vineries  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  are  the  best.  The  last-mentioned  is  a 
fine  Grape,  but  it  requires  to  have  a  portion  of  its 
roots  in  an  inside  border.  For  an  intermediate 
vinery  the  Madresfield  Court  Muscat  is  a  valuable 
Grape  when  one  can  master  its  cracking  pro- 
pensity, which  is  rather  difficult  to  do  ;  otherwise 
it  has  a  noble  appearance,  and  is  a  delicately 
flavoured  Grape.  Alicante  is  an  accommodating 
sort,  and  is,  I  think,  the  easiest  of  all  tJrapes  to 
manage.  It  produces  huge  bunches  of  a  jet-black 
colour,  but  in  flavour  it  is  only  third-rate.  The 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  best  flavoured  of  all 
white  Grapes,  and  it  is  a  fairly  good  keeper.  The 
two  best  flavoured  and  best  keeping  black  sorts 
are  Lady  Downes  Seedling  and  Jlrs.  Pince'  Muscat. 
The  last  is  but  little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  J.  C.  C. 


Market  Pears.-  -"  R.  D."  tells  readers  of  The  Garden 
that  Beurri^  de  Capiaumont  is  a  dessert  Pear  of  good  quality. 
If  he  had  said  it  was  a  good  paying  variety,  he  would  have 


spokon  the  truth.  Further  ho  adds  that  BeuiT^  Diel  is  a 
dessert  Pear  of  the  highest  quality,  which  it  is  not.  I  have 
sold  both  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  grown  both,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  they  are  not  even  second  cLass.— A  Pe.\r 
Grower. 

OUTDOOR  G'RAPES. 
The  danger  incidental  to  any  effort  to  popularise 
the  cultivation  of  outdoor  Grapes  is,  that  some 
may  be  induced  to  regard  it  as  a  sound  trade. 
That  would  indeed  be  a  grave  error.  Compared 
with  good,  cool  vinery  Grapes  at  Is.  per  lb.,  or  of 
good  imported  Grapes  at  4d.  and  Gd.  per  lb. ,  the 
best  home-grown  outdoor  Grapes  would  not  fetch 
more  than  2d.  per  lb.,  and  even  then  only  after 
good  cultivation  combined  with  thinning  the 
berries,  and  the  best  crop  that  could  be  produced 
at  2d.  per  lb.  could  not  pay  for  such  expense  and 
trouble.  Those  who  know  what  are  the  prices 
paid  to  growers  will  probably  think  that  the 
grower  of  such  outdoor  Grapes  would  be  fortunate 
if  he  obtained  Id.  per  lb.,  especially  if  2d.  per  lb. 
is  the  retail  price.  If  we  compare  the  produce  of 
any  given  south  aspect  house,  wall,  or  wood  fence  — 
indispensable  associations  for  the  production  of 
fairly  ripe  (Jrapes  outdoors— with  what  a  similar 
area  will  yield  in  Apricots,  Pears,  or  even  Toma- 
toes, and  all  these  products  first-rate  in  quality 
and  saleable,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  far  ex- 
cel in  value  that  of  Grapes  of  any  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  more  reliable  as  croppers.  If 
it  be  pleaded  that  outdoor  Grapes  may  be  profit- 
ably utilised  in  the  making  of  British  wines— and 
that  may  be  so— it  is  evident  at  once  that  not  only 
is  the  knowledge  of  wine-making  domestically 
almost  extinct  amongst  us,  but  also  that  even  the 
best  can  hardly  hope  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
products  of  the  Continent.  Home-made  wines 
are  at  the  best  acidulated  sharpness,  neutralised 
by  ample  quantities  of  foreign  sugar,  combined 
with  the  illusive  sparkling  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Probalily  much  foreign  wine  is  no  better,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  encourage  such  a  domestic 
industry.  Outdoor  Vines  may  be  grown  with  us 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  see  how  near  it  may  be 
possible  to  induce  certain  kinds  under  highly 
favoured  conditions  to  approach  fruit -quality 
found  in  vineries;  and  secondly,  as  house,  wall, 
or  fence  coverers.  Vines  have  the  advantage  that 
they  can  run  up  and  cover  elevations  not  acces- 
sible to  other  fruit  trees.  Garden  walls  also  have 
a  very  pleasing  look  where  Vines  run  up  the  piers 
and  along  the  tops  of  the  intervening  spaces, 
forming  pretty  frames  in  which  are  set  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Pears,  or  Tomatoes,  or  perhaps  Camel- 
lias or  Roses.  These  are  purely  forms  of  inci- 
dental cultivation.  \Mthout  doubt,  black  Grapes 
are  the  most  pleasing  for  such  purposes,  as  the 
coloured  bunches  of  fruit,  even  though  not  really 
ripe,  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  connection 
with  the  green  foliage  than  white  Grapes.  Of 
course,  we  have  no  black  kinds  which  ripen  so 
thoroughly  in  the  open  as  the  White  Sweetwater 
and  Royal  Muscadine  do,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
little  Black  Cluster  or  the  Parsley-leaved  variety  ; 
but  I  have  found  Black  Alicante,  Hamburgh,  and 
Royal  Ascot  to  colour  admirably  outdoors,  the 
former  fruiting  with  great  freedom.  Fruit  of  this 
kind,  even  though  well  coloured,  is  so  excessively 
sharp,  that  it  can  in  no  sense  be  termed  palatable, 
although  perhaps  equal  to  many  of  the  Canadian 
Grapes.  -A-  D. 

"Veronica"  and  outdoor  Grapes.— There  has 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  Grapes  in  The  G.iRDEX 
of  late.  Those  who  say  good  Grapes  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  England  would  help  their 
arguments  greatly  by  telling  one  where  good  fruit 
may  be  seen.  Those  Leicester  Grapes  were  pro- 
bably encountered  by  "Veronica"  at  that  period  of 
vigorous  sense  when  the  crunch  of  a  green  Goose- 
berry is  a  welcome  sound  :  If  "Veronica"  goes  back 
to  the  reasons  for  calling  Lee's  nursery  the 
"  Royal  Vineyard,"  he  may  prove  much,  but  not 
throw  light  on  Grape-growing  on  open  walls  in 
our  own  day.  Really  eatable  Grapes  should  be 
grown  in  more  than  one  favoured  county  before 
people  generally  are  advised  to  plant.  I  think 
Mr.   Marnock's  opinion  worth  a  good  deal,  and 


Canon  Ellacombe's  too.  I  have  seen  many  little 
Surrey  and  Kent  gardens  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  never  saw  a  really  good  Grape  ;  but  it 
is  extremely  rare  to  find  that  any  attention  is 
given  to  the  Vines. — W.  R. 

UMBRELLA-SHAPED  FRUIT  TREES. 
A  FEW  years  ago  this  plan  of  training  was  very 
popular,  but  now  one  rarely  meets  with  trees  so 
treated.  The  fact  is,  a  tree  trained  in  the  form 
of  an  umbrella  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unnatural. 
Strong  shoots  spring  up  in  the  centre  and  starve 
the  depressed  and  most  fruitful  branches ;  the 
fruits  become  specked,  small,  and  worthless,  and 
although  this  was  partly  got  over  by  removing 
the  shoots  in  the  centre,  trees  thus  trained  were 
not  satisfactory.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  some 
such  trees  come  under  my  care,  and  the  little 
fruit  which  they  bore  was  so  deformed  and  worth- 
less, that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
variety  the  trees  belonged.  The  first  row  hap- 
pened to  be  Beurre  Bosc,  one  of  the  best  of  market 
Pears.  In  its  case  I  left  all  the  young  shoots  to 
grow  for  another  season  without  any  pruning,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  trees  had  fine 
heads  bristling  with  flower-buds.  These  we 
thinned  out,  and  cut  away  all  the  old  spurs  and 
useless  wood  from  the  centre,  and  by  repeating 
this  process  we  have  now  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  fruitful  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  The  crop, 
both  this  and  last  year,  amounted  to  about  three 
bushels  each  tree,  all  fine  marketable  fruits  with- 
out speck  or  blemish.  Now,  beyond  not  being 
pruned,  thereby  retaining  a  much  larger  amount 
of  wood  and  leafage  than  hitherto,  these  trees  re- 
ceived treatment  not  different  from  that  to  which 
they  had  previously  been  subjected.  Their  roots 
were  neither  lifted  nor  pruned.  They  were  merely 
mulched,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  lightly 
forked.  Now  they  have  made  heads  as  large  as 
we  like  to  have  them,  viz.,  accessible  in  all  parts 
from  a  pair  of  folding  steps  about  4  feet  high. 
We  now  stop  them  in  close,  for  all  the  shoots  are 
of  equal  strength.  It  is  surprising  how  such 
training  as  the  umbrella  form  ever  became  popular. 
The  shoots  require  no  bending  down  to  render 
them  fruitful.  J-  G.  H. 


Forking  amongst  fruit  bushes.  —  JIuch 
harm  is  often  done  by  forking  amongst  small  fruit 
bushes,  the  digger  often  considering  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  kill  a  Currant  or  Gooseberry  bush,  and 
at  this  season,  when  manure  is  spread  over  the 
soil  above  the  roots,  it  is  frequently  forked  or  dug 
in  regardless  of  the  damage  done  to  them.  In- 
deed, I  have  known  youngsters  to  be  put  amongst 
fruit  bushes  to  dig  when  they  could  not  be  trusted 
anywhere  else.  There  is,  however,  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  manuring  fruit  bushes,  and  the  right 
way  is  never  to  mutilate  roots,  or  as  few  of  tliem 
as  possible.  The  finest  small  fruits  I  ever  saw 
were  growing  on  bushes  where  no  fork  or  spade 
had  been  used  for  years.  They,  however,  received 
a  mulching  of  manure  on  the  surface  after  they 
were  pruned  in  winter,  and  this  treatment  is  that 
which  they  like  above  all  others.  Raspberries, 
too,  are  very  impatient  of  having  their  roots  dis- 
turbed, and  mulching  them  is  the  only  safe  way 
of  dealing  with  them.— C.\mbri.\n'. 

Raspberries  in  odd  corners. —There  is  a 
continual  demand  for  subjects  which  will  grow  and 
prove  profitable  in  odd  corners  and  waste  places, 
and  the  Raspberry  is  better  adapted  for  such 
positions  than  any  other  fruit  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  rubbish  heap  here  is  a  little 
way  removed  from  the  kitchen  garden,  and  under- 
neath trees.  The  soil  is  anything  but  good ;  never- 
theless, some  old  Raspberry  roots  which  had 
found  their  way  into  it  have  become  established, 
and  not  only  grow  luxuriantly,  but  fruit  profusely 
every  year.  I  know  of  instances  of  the  same  kind 
elsewhere,  and  from  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  they  grow  in  such  cases  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  anyone  should  give  up  good  ground  to  Rasp- 
berries. In  some  parts  the  woods  abound  with 
them  ;  this  is  notably  the  case  at  Drumlanrig,  as 
I  can  well  remember  when  a  boy  there  assisting  to 
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gather  bushels  of  fruit  from  them,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  better  coloured  or  more  Juicy  Rasp- 
berries [since  then.  When  "doing  up"  Raspberries 
in  the  garden  there  are  generally  many  suckers  to 
remove,  and  if  these  are  planted  in  odd  and  waste 
corners  their  owners  will  soon  be  astonished  at  the 
result.— J.  MutE. 


Orchids. 

THE  DOVE  ORCHID. 
It  is  mentioned  in  The  Garden  that  this  intere.sting 
Orchid  has  lost  favour  with  growers,  because  it  dues 
not  bloom  trtely.  With  me  it  is  the  fretst  blooming 
Orchid  I  have,  and  I  find  no  difficulty  with  it  in 
any  w.iy.  Last  year  I  had  a  plant  of  it  that  the 
year  before  made  three  large  bulbs.  On  these  three 
bulbs  I  had  five  flower-spikes  which  stood  5  feet 
10  inches  in  height  and  carried  over  thirty  flowers 
each,  which  lasted  three  months.  Those  first  opened 
were  very  large,  but  they  got  sraallei'  towards  the 
top.  All,  however,  made  excellent  button-hole 
bouquets.  I  know  of  no  flowers  that  last  so  long 
after  being  cut  as  those  of  this  Orchid.  I  have 
often  sent  them  through  the  po^t  long  distances, 
and  yet  they  come  out  fresh,  and  have  been  used 
for  button-holes  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  I 
certainly  should  not  advise  plants  of  this  Orchid  to 
be  grown  in  O-inch  pots,  a  size  which  some  have 
recommended  for  it.  Some  of  my  bulbs  would  well- 
nigh  fill  such  pots  ;  still,  it  is  interesting  to  know  it 
will  flower  in  such  small  pots.  Until  within  the  last 
year  or  two  I  had  but  one  plant  ;  I  have  now  broken 
it  up  into  some  eight  or  ten  plants,  and  they  are 
growing  \vell,  but  too  late  to  make  the  bulbs  which  I 
should  like  them  to  make  for  flowering  ne.\t  autumn. 
I  find  that  even  the  oldest  bulbs  will  throw  up 
growth  either  on  the  top  of  the  bulb  or  at  its  base. 
1  have  bulbs  which  I  know  to  be  eight  or  nine  years 
old  that  have  tlirown  up  growths.  When  I  had  two 
or  three  small  bulbs  sent  me  some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  I  knew  nothing  as  regards  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  cared  little  about  them  ;  they  were  potted 
much  as  I  potted  Pancratiums,  with  which  they 
were  associated,  and  no  two  plants  in  the  .stove  have 
given  me  more  satisfaction.  The  soil  used  for  the 
Peristeria  was  perhaps  a  little  rougher  than  that  for 
the  Pancratium.  It  was  much  the  same  .a.s  that 
used  for  Phaiusts.  The  latter  were  grown  in  12-inch 
pots,  and  each  plant  gave  me  nine  spikes  of  bloom, 
which  I  have  not  had  since  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered I  have  not  grown  them  plunged  in  bottom 
heat.  I  know  that  I  am  not  following  the  rules  of 
those  who  teach  us  how  to  grow  such  plants,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  Phaiuses,  like  Eucharises,  do  best  in 
bottom  he.it until, at  least,  they  havemadetheirgrowth. 
I  have  not  tried  the  Peristeria'in  bottom  heat.  Possibly 
it  would  suit  it  to  start  it  in  that  way.  I  committed 
a  mistake  last  year  in  regard  to  the  soil  in  which  I 
potted  it ;  I  used  too  much  peat.  My  loam  is  very 
bad,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  more  peat,  but  the 
results  are,  that  my  plants  have  not  done  so  well,  and 
the  bulbs  are  small.  My  plan  is  to  pot  high,  place  a 
heavy  coating  of  Moss  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  to  give 
weak  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  cover 
the  big,  white,  worm-like  roots  as  they  make  their 
appearance  through  the  Moss  with  more  of  the  same 
material.  If  the  plant  is  in  a  large  pot  the  bulbs  get 
proportionately  large.  Never  let  the  plant  want  for 
water  at  the  roots,  and  give  a  gentle  dewing  over- 
head after  bright  dajs.  Shade  but  moderately  while 
the  plant  is  growing,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  moisture 
around  it ;  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  a  dryer  atmo- 
sphere afterwards,  and  give  less  water,  so  as  to  induce 
rest.  It  I  had  to  start  a  bulb  just  sent  me,  I  should 
pot  it  in  very  rough  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  sandy 
loam,  one  part  leaf-mould— not  fine,  but  rough— one 
part  Jlusbroom  manure,  some  charcoal,  and  a  few 
inch  bones  placed  in  a  well  drained  pot.  I  would 
give  but  little  water  until  it  had  started  faiily  into 
growth.  I  would  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  but  I 
would  not  syringe  overhead  until  the  foliage  was  a 
good  size.  If  surfaced  with  Moss,  as  stated  above,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  plant  will  grow  all  the  better 
for  it.— J.  Tavlok,  Uaidunck  Uninje,  iSlirueshary. 

The  excellent  illustration  of  this  interesting 

plant  in  Thjs  Garden  (p.  574)  should,  I  think,  in. 


crease  its  popularity.  In  no  case  have  I  seen  it  better 
cultivated  than  at  Belmont,  near  Taunton,  where 
there  is  a  large  specimen  of  it,  which  flowers  every 
year  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Every  year  the 
bulbs  increase  in  size  and  numbers,  and  the  flower- 
stems  rise  to  a  height  of  4  feet  and  5  feet.  This  plant 
makes  its  growth  in  a  high  temperature  in  which  it 
gets  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  it  should  be 
given  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  Then 
follows  a  good  rest  in  a  lower  temperature,  with  a  re- 
duction in  regard  to  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere. — J.  C.  C. 


Ferns. 


VARIEGATED  MAIDEN-HAIRS. 

Variegation  amongst  Feins  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  forms  of  the  genus  Pteris  and  to  species  of 
Maiden-hair.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  variegation 
was  detected  in  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Part  of  a 
plant  of  it  was  streaked  and  splashed  with  pure 
white,  and  some  of  the  pinnules  were  regularly 
marked.  The  variegation  in  this  case  being  very 
pure,  and  the  ground-colour  on  which  it  ap- 
peared being  intensely  green,  the  effect  was  very 
striking.  The  plant  was  put  aside,  but  by  some 
means  or  other  disappeared,  and,  I  presume,  was 
lost.  Some  four  years  later  a  robust-growing 
variegated  seedling  of  Adiantum  concinnum  latum 
made  its  appearance,  but  owing  to  the  naturally 
pale  yellowish  green  tint  peculiar  to  the  foliage 
of  that  species,  the  streaks,  which  were  numerous, 
but  of  a  creamy  colour,  were  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  make  it  a  plant  worthy  of  attention. 
Next  came  a  prettily-marked  form  of  Adiantum 
decorum,  the  pinnules  of  which  were  all  freely 
streaked  with  a  greyish  white  colour ;  but,  though 
very  interesting  while  young,  it  assumed  when 
old  a  certain  dingy  appearance,  which  precluded 
its  being  propagated  and  distributed.  Adiantum 
Veitchi  frequently  shows  symptoms  of  variega- 
tion, and  I  have  often  noticed  in  various  places 
plants  of  that  species  whose  pinnules  were  par- 
tially streaked  with  creamy  white,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  several  instances  these 
striped  pinnules  were  carefully  selected  and  their 
spores  sown  separately,  none  to  my  knowledge 
ever  produced  really  variegated  seedlings.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  received  from  the  Continent  two 
fronds  of  Adiantum  formosum,  both  of  which 
were  copiously  marked  with  yellow.  These 
markings,  however,  did  not  partake  of  the 
character  of  either  stripes  or  spots  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fronds  were  more  or  less  splashed  with 
a  sort  of  stone  colour,  and  if  the  etiect  thus  pro- 
duced was  not  exactly  beautiful,  it  was  neverthe- 
less very  striking,  and  certainly  quite  unusual. 
This  species  of  Maiden-hair  being  readily  pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  fleshy  underground 
rhizomes  peculiar  to  this  Australian  species,  I 
fully  anticipated  that,  even  if  seedlings  should 
fail  to  reproduce  the  splashed  character  inherited 
from  the  parent  plant,  we  should  ere  this  have 
seen  this  curious  plant  distributed,  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  it  since.  The  variegated 
form  of  Adiantum  macrophyllum  raised  at  Mont- 
morency, and  alluded  to  lately  in  The  (Iardex, 
is,  however,  a  much  more  striking  plant  than 
any  of  those  named  above.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  reproduce  itself  true  from 
spores,  as  in  this  case  propagation  by  division  of 
the  crowns  is  a  slow  as  well  as  a  risky  operation. 
The  reason  why  I  consider  a  variegated  form  of 
Adiantum  macrophyllum  of  greater  value  than 
any  of  the  other  species  just  named  is,  because 
the  pure  white  streaks  on  a  bright  green  ground 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  the  plant 
attractive,  but  not  at  all  sickly  looking  ;  and  also 
because  its  jiinna',  instead  of  being  minute,  like 
those  of  AdiantAim  cuneatum,  decorum,  concinnum 
latum,  Veitchi,  &c.,  are  of  very  much  larger  di- 


mensions, and  therefore  possess  a  degree  of  eflec- 
tiveness  which  is  not  shared  by  species  with 
small  pinnules.  When  in  a  young  and  partially 
developed  state,  the  foliage  of  the  species  from 
which  this  new  form  ha^  sprung  is  very  pretty, 
and  deservedly  much  admired  on  account  of  a 
bright  pink  tinge  which  it  has,  and  which  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  variegated  form.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  this  case  the  variegation,  which 
is  so  bright  and  so  distinct,  will  prove  constant; 
and  that,  on  account  of  its  easy  culture  and  rapid 
growth,  this  beautifully  variegated  Maiden-hair 
will  before  long  be  included  in  most  collections, 
where  it  cannot  fail  to  form  a  striking  and  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  foliage  of  Maiden-hairs  of  a 
daiker  hue.  S. 


FIRST   IMPRESSIONS   OF   ALB.VNY,   WEST 
AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  e.\tracts  from  a  letter  wiitten  by 
my  brother,  who  has  recently  gone  out  to  We.^t 
Australia,  miiy  possibly  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden:  "The  most  glowing 
accounts  which  we  had  of  this  place  were  not 
in  the  least  overdrawn.  It  was  early  morning 
when  we  dropped  anchor,  and  so  we  missed  the 
view  of  the  outer  harbour — King  George's  Sound. 
For  the  first  few  days  we  had  unfavourable  weather, 
cold  and  showery  ;  but  now  (October)  it  is  lovely 
— pure,  bright  sunshine,  most  gladdcniug  and  in- 
spiring. No  wonder  this  is  such  a  paradise  of  flowers. 
1  have  likened  the  place  to  Oban,  that  is,  of  course, 
taking  a  general  outline  view  of  it.  The  town 
nestles  at  the  foot  of  two,  fine  bold  hills,  with  great 
granite  rocks  cropping  out  here  and  there.  Large  crags 
in  profusion  exist  close  up  to  the  town.  Except  in 
Stirling  Terrace,  the  houses  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  the  vacant  blocks  of  land  are  fenced  in 
roughly  with  split  Jarr.ah — everything  is  Jarrah  : 
wardrobes  and  clothes-props,  pewsand  telegraph-pules, 
kerbs  (in  the  streets),  .and  fagots  for  the  fire.  We 
have  not  seen  a  coal  fire  since  we  left  England.  The 
rough  fencing  I  am  describing  is  universal  ;  brick 
walls  are  unknown,  so  are  iron  pallisade.^,  and  con- 
sequently these  half-fledged  towrrs  have  the  untidy 
appearance  peculiar  to  the  colonies,  but  there  are 
saving  clauses.  Out  of  the  window  I  look  across  the 
main  street,  100  feet  wide.  Half  of  it  is  a  good, 
hard,  well  kept  read  ;  the  other  half  is  a  grassy  bauk 
sloping  down  to  the  boundary  fence  ;  such  a  mass  of 
great  Arum  Lilies  runs  along  it  as  would  open  your 
eyes  if  you  could  see  it.  Great  patches  of  ihem  are 
plentiful  all  over  the  town  ;  such  beauties  they  are, 
too.  There  is  a  corner  of  two  of  the  principal  streets 
near  where  we  are  staying — such  a  picture.  A  great 
clump  of  these  Lilies  and  a  fine  Pelargonium  almost 
cover  up  the  fence.  Pelargoniums  of  different  kinds 
take  the  place  of  Nettles.  A  lilac  one  is  very 
common,  and  grows  10  feet  or  12  feet  high.  One  of 
our  fellow  passengers  brought  out  a  box  of  Pelar- 
gonium cuttings,  which  he  tended  with  great  care. 
He  meant  to  iritroduce  this  useful  plant  to  the  colony. 
Imagine  his  disappointment,  on  landing  at  Free- 
mantle,  to  find  Pelargonium  trees  in  all  the  back  yards 
and  out-of-the-way  corners.  Here  they  bloom  all 
the  year  r  jund,  .and  grow  in  irothing  but  sand,  too. 
I  meiisurtd  a  bush  of  H-liotrope  growing  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  next  to  the  oire  I  have  taken 
and  foaud  it  to  be  4i  feet  thick  and  5  feet  high,  and 
finely  scented.  Fruit  trees,  I  aur  told,  do  not 
answer  here.  They  hrve  been  tried  and  have  failed, 
I  have  inspected  s  jme  of  them  ;  they  were  put  in  as 
an  experiuient  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  I',  is  admitted  th.at  they  bure  abundantly  for 
some  time.  They  are  now  full  of  bloom,  but  '  don't 
bear  as  they  used  to  do,'  and  no  wonder.  They 
have  never  been  pruned  since  they  were  planted,  .and 
hive  r.ambled  up  like  wild  Apples.  The  fruit  dots 
drop  off,  and  can  be  picked  up  without  much  trouble, 
but  as  for  pruning,  good  gracious  !  who  is  to  do  it  ? 
Fig-trees  are  a  success  and  bear  well.  We  look  out 
upon  a  weii'd  tract  of  partly  civilised  '  bush,'  but 
far  away  in  the  distauce  we  can  just  see  very  fine 
mountain  peaks.  Our  garden,  we  are  told,  is  famous 
for  its  productive  powers.  There  are  Peach,  Apiioot, 
Pear,  Mulberry  and  other  trees  iu  it  showing  promise 
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(if  good  crops.  Teas  and  Beans  are  in  full  bloom. 
We  have  a  few  small  Rose  trets  wiih  fine  foliage 
and  good-looking  buds,  a  mass  of  a  charming  white 
climbing  Tiose,  one  or  two  sptcimens  of  a  variety  of 
Aloe  or  Yuocii,  evergreen  I'eUrgoaiums,  and  many 
beautiful  flowers  strange  and  new  to  us.  I'eople  here 
do  not  care  about  gardens  for  two  reasons— they 
won't  tnke  the  trouble  to  put  seeds  in  the  ground, 
and  .iU  round  about  is  a  most  exquisite  garden,  with 
flowers  in  tndbss  profusion.  At  every  step  we  take, 
even  in  the  limited  area  we  have  feen  yet,  we  come 
across  a  new  Grass,  or  some  queer,  odd-shaped  blossom 
of  a  pretty  shape  or  colour.  It  is,  howevtr,  beyond 
my  power  to  give  you  an  idea,  even  of  the  flowers, 
which  we  have  here."  T.  E.  F. 


Flower  Garden. 


SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS. 
What  is  a  show,  and  what  a  fancy  Dahlia  ?  It 
is  only  those  who  grow  Dahlias  for  sale  or  exhibi 
tion  who  can  give  answers  to  these  questions.  A 
Dahlia  that  has  a  white  or  blush  base,  and  has 
the  petal  tipped  with  purple,  red,  scarlet,  &c.,  is 
classed  with  the  show  varieties  ;  but  one  that  has 
the  ground  colour  purple,  red,  scarlet,  yellow, 
&c ,  and  is  tipped  with  white  is  a  fancy  Dahlia. 
All  flowers  having  stripes  or  flakes  of  colour  on 
any  ground  are  also  classed  among  fancy  flowers. 
One  cf  the  beet  definitions  of  a  fancy  Dahlia 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  grown  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  when  the  dividing  line  between 
tlie  show  and  fancy  varieties  was  more  clearly  de- 
monstrable than  it  is  in  the  present  day.  It  ran 
thus:  "To  the  composition  Of  a  fancy  Dahlia, 
two  (or  more)  distinct  colours  are  essential,  if 
the  variegation  is  in  the  form  of  stripes  or  flakes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Carnations.  This  arrangement 
of  colours,  whether  the  light  or  the  dark  pre- 
ponderate, is  in  itself  sulticient  to  constitute  the 
subdivision  distinguished  as  striped  fancy  Dahlias ; 
but  if  the  variegation  consists  in  the  edges  or 
tops  of  the  florets  differing  from  the  general  or 
ground  colour,  then  the  relative  position  of  the 
colours  determines  whether  the  individual  is  a 
fancy  flower  or  otherwise.  Thus  a  white,  yellow, 
or  any  pale  variety,  edged,  tipped,  or  laeed 
Dahlia  with  a  dark  colour,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Picotee,  is  denominated  simply  an  edged, 
tipped,  or  laced  Dahlia,  and  is  placed  in  the 
show  section  ;  but  when  this  disposition  of  colours 
is  reversed,  i.e.,  when  the  florets  of  a  dark 
flower  are  tipped  or  edged  with  a  light  colour, 
the  variety  so  marked  is  termed  a  tipped  fancy 
Dahlia."  Whether  this  definition  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  understood  by  readers  of  The  Garden 
is  open  to  doubt  ;  but  it  is  understood  bv  those 
who  grow  collections  of  both  fancy  and  show 
varieties.  The  fact  is,  the  development  of  the 
fancy  Dahlia  (the  first  of  tlie  type  having  origi- 
nated in  France  or  Belgium)  is  of  a  much  later 
date  than  the  show  vaiiety  ;  and,  for  a  time, 
they  were  inferior  both  in  size  and  build.  It 
was  some  time  before  they  were  recognised  as 
up  to  show  form,  but  when  classes  were  made 
for  them  in  schedules  of  prizes,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  exhibit  them  by  themselves.  But 
mainly  owing  to  the  tftbrts  of  the  late  Jlr.  John 
Keynes,  the  fancy  Dahlias,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  have  so  increased  in  size,  substance,  and 
form,  that  they  are  now  on  a  level  of  quality 
with  the  show  flowers  so  called  ;  more  than  that, 
the  original  lines  of  distinction  between  the  two 
have  become  so  obliterated  in  course  of  time, 
that  it  is  now  becoming  difiicult  to  sav  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  fancy  Dahlia,  and  if  experts 
find  it  difficult  to  correctly  classify  flowers,  the 
outside  flower-loving  public  must  be  considerably 
at  a  loss  to  do  so. 

This  fact  is  being  so  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  promoters  of  the  National  Dahlia 
show,  which  is  held  annually  in  September  at  the 
Crystal  r<ilace,  that  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Botanic  Oardens,  Chelsea,  a  few  days  ago,  pro- 
posals were  made  to  abolish  the  distinction  be- 
tween show  and  fancy  Dahlias  in  the  schedule  of 


prizes  for  next  year.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
show  and  fancy  varieties  shouhl  be  fused  in  one 
group  for  exhibition  purposes ;  and  that  they 
should  for  this  purpose  be  formed  into  two  main 
divisions— self  and  shaded  and  parti-coloured 
flowers.  Some  were  for  going  a  step  further,  and 
for  putting  aside  all  distinctions,  leaving  exhibi- 
tors to  show  what  they  pleased — show  and  fancy 
both,  or  only  one  of  these.  This  proposal  was 
largely  supported  by  the  trade  growers,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  favourably  entertained  by  the 
amateur  exhibitors  present.  Eventually  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  nurserymen's  classes  should  be  open  to  all 
varieties  included  under  the  head  of  show  and 
fancy,  and  a  new  class  was  formed — one  for 
seventy-two  Dahlias,  in  not  less  than  thirty-six 
varieties,  and  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  any 
one  variety.  This  will  enable  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter  to  judge  of  the  efl'ect  ob- 
tained through  exhibiting  show  and  fancy  varie- 
ties on  the  same  stand.  There  will  be  classes  also 
for  forty  eight,  twenty-four,  and  twelve  blooms, 
in  which  any  blooms  can  be  staged.  In  the  ama- 
teurs' classes  throughout  the  schedule  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  will 
be  maintained. 

In  order  to  further  illustrate  this  new  classifica- 
tion, open  classes  will  also  be  provided  for.  Six 
blooms  of  dark  Dahlias,  distinct ;  six  light  ones, 
six  tipped  ones,  and  six  striped  ones;  these  will 
not  only  introduce  what  promises  to  be  an  inter- 
esting feature,  but  also  enable  those  interested  in 
the  Dahlia  to  gather  .some  idea  of  the  best  flowers 
of  the  particular  types  required.  A  new  class  is 
also  provided  for  six  varieties  of  Cactus,  or  deco- 
rative Dahlias:  six  blooms  of  each  to  form  a 
bunch.  The  single  Dahlias  shown  in  bunches 
have  proved  such  an  attractive  feature  that  it  has 
been  determined  to  create  a  new  open  class  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  and  that  for  six  varieties, 
hitherto  open,  will  be  reserved  for  amateurs.  The 
promoters  of  the  Dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  to  be  commended  for  their  courage  in 
breaking  away  from  the  old  traditional  method  of 
classifying  Dahlias.  Such  a  step  was  necessary ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  carried  still  further 
another  season.  At  many  country  shows,  tipped 
flowers,  whether  show  or  fancy,  are  exhibited 
among  the  latter,  and  it  is  a  course  sanctioned  by 
custom.  This  proves  that  the  term  fancy  is  not 
generally  understood,  and  in  the  face  of  a  clearer 
definition  of  the  term  than  has  yet  been  given,  its 
entire  abolition  is  decidedly  neces.=ary  in  schedules 
of  prizes.  But  dealers  in  Dahlias  are  at  full  liberty 
to  classify  them  in  their  catalogues  in  any  way 
they  please,  and  to  divide  them  into  as  many  sec- 
tions as  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Under  the  old  classification,  the  following  list, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  gives  the  best 
thirty-six  show  Dahlias,  fancies  being,  of  course, 
excluded,  viz..  Burgundy,  Clara,  Constancy,  Flag 
of  Truce,  George  Rawlings,  Georsiana,  Goldfinder, 
Hope,  Henry  Walton,  Herbert  Turner,  Imperial, 
Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham.  James  Cocker,  James 
Stephen,  James  Vick,  John  Bennett,  John  N. 
Keynes,  John  Standish,  Joseph  Ashby,  Jos.  B. 
Service,  Ladv  Gladys  Herbert,  Mi^s  Cannell,  Mr. 
G.  Harris,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry.  Mrs. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Harry  Keith, 
Mrs.  G.  Rawlings,  Prince  Bismarck,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Ruby  Gem,  Sunbeam,  Seraph,  T.  J. 
Saltmarsh,  and  William  Rawlings.  For  the  benefit 
of  cultivators  of  small  collections  of  Dahlias,  I 
give  the  following  as  the  best  twelve  selected  from 
the  above,  viz.,  Clara,  Constancy,  George  Raw- 
lings, Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Miss  Cannell,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Sunbeam, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  and  Prince 
Bismarck. 

And  as  the  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  next 
National  Dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will 
contain  classes,  as  stated  above,  for  flowers  of 
similar  character,  but  distinct  in  variety,  it  is  well 
to  name  a  dozen  good  and  constant  self  and  shaded 
flowers  as  follows:  Clara,  George  Rawlings,  James 
Cocker,  Imperial,  John  N.  Keynes,  Mr.  G.  Harris, 


Joseph  Ashby,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Seraph,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  Sunbeam.  As 
prizes  are  also  to  be  offered  for  tipped  Dahlias,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  these,  and  the  best 
twelve  of  the  show  class  will  be  found  in  Con- 
stancy, Goldfinder,  Hon.  Jlrs.  P.  Wyndham,  John 
Bennett,  Miss  Cannell,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Harris, 
Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  Ruby  Gem,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Henry  Walton,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rawling.s.  The  best 
twelve  tipped  fancy  Dahlias  are  as  follows  ;  Fanny 
Sturt,  Laura  Haslam,  Miss  Browning,  Mrs.  N. 
Halls,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock,  .lessie  Mcintosh, 
Lady  Antrobus,  Mrs.  Carter,  Maid  of  Athens, 
Mrs.  Friselton,  and  Miss  Rodwell.  As  there  is  a 
class  for  striped  Dahlias  also,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  these  must  be  looked  for  exclusively  among 
the  fancy  flowers,  and  the  best  dozen  is  as  follows: 
Charles  Wyatt,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Gaiety,  George 
Barnes,  Henry  Eckford,  Hugh  Austin,  Henry 
Glasscock,  John  Forbes,  Rebecca,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  W.  G.  Head.  In 
the  class  for  light  Dahlias,  self,  yellow,  and  white, 
and  blush,  buff,  pale  pink,  and  delicate  lilac 
flowers  can  find  a  place,  and  a  good  selection  of 
twelve  will  be  found  in  Clara,  Condor,  Emily 
Edwards,  Ethel  Britton,  Flag  of  Truce,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Muriel,  Seraph,  and 
Sunbeam. 

Nor  must  lists  of  the  best  fancy  Dahlias  bo 
omitted.  A  first-rate  twenty-four  will  be  found 
in  the  following  selection :  Charles  Wyatt,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Edward  Peck,  Fanny  Sturt,  Frederick 
Smith,  Gaiety,  George  Barnes,  (irand  Sultan, 
Henry  Eckford,  Henry  Glasscock,  Hugh  Austin, 
James  O'Brien,  John  Forbes,  Laura  Haslam, 
Mandarin,  Miss  Bron'ning,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Peacock,  Professor  Fawcett,  Rebecca, 
Pelican,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  W.  G.  Head. 
The  best  t%velve,  selected  from  the  foregoing,  are 
Charles  Wyatt,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Gaiety,  George 
Barnes,  Henry  Glasscock,  Hugh  Austin,  John 
Forbes,  Miss  Browning,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Professor 
Fawcett,  Rebecca,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 

R.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Stonecrops. — I  grow  about  sixty  varieties  of 
Stonecrops  in  two  small,  square  beds,  and  from  July 
to  the  end  of  the  flowering  season  they  .are  literally 
alive  with  bees,  large  flies  and  painted  butterflies. 
Whilst  on  Stonecrops,  may  I  speak  of  two  distinct 
and  late-flowering  kinds  ;  first  there  is  the  charming, 
dwarfed,  fat-leaved  and  mealy  Sedum  brevifolium, 
which  has  white  flowers  of  a  pleasing  tint,  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  that  of  S.  album.  This  ii  not  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  Stonecrops,  but  it  will  endure  our 
lowest  ttmperatures  if  kept  dry,  and  therefore  it  is 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  stony  chinks  where  there 
are  overhanging  ledges,  but  wherewithal  it  should 
not  be  shut  oft'  from  sunshine.  The  other  variety  i.s 
the  one  commonly  known  as  S.  atro-purpureum  ; 
this  is  a  tall,  big-leaved  kind,  not  unlike  S.  spectabile 
in  form  and  size  of  leaf,  but  the  corymbs  are  not  so 
flat.  The  flowers  ai-e  very  peculiar.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  compare  them  to  anything  better  than  a 
shield  of  golden  filigree.  The  corymb  is  nearly  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  one's  hand.  The  leaves  and  stems 
are  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  suffused  during  summer 
with  a  glaucous  hue.  This  is  a  Stonecrop,  so  far  as  I 
know,  seldom  seen  ;  anyhow,  I  have  never  seen  it 
except  in  one  of  the  many  collections  I  have  visited. 
As  a  quaint  and  effective  plant  it  may  certainly  be 
recommended,  whilst  the  flowers,  so  singularly 
beautiful,  are  not  only  capable  of  enduring  rough 
weather  late  in  the  year,  but  they  form  chaste 
material  for  personal  adornment.  The  plant  is  as 
hardy  as  can  be,  but  I  should  observe  that  before  it 
can  flower  freely  it  has  evidently  to  get  well  esta- 
blished at  the  root.  During  summer  several  parties 
made  a  note  of  this  plant  for  bedding  purposes,  owing 
to  the  distinct  form  and  colour  of  the  foliage.  To 
my  mind,  however,  the  somewhat  top-heavy  stems 
would  not  favour  its  use  in  that  way,  but  still,  by 
pinching,  it  could  be  kept  dwarf. 

Megasea  piirpurascens  when  in  full  leafy 
beauty  is  one  of  the  brightest  bits  of  colour  in  the 
garden  ;     bronzy-red,    yellow    and     veruiillion    are 
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colours  which  may  all  be  seen  on  one  and  the  same 
plant,  and  where  numbers  of  plants  are  grouped 
together  the  effect  is  most  attractive.  The  red  vies 
with  that  of  the  cardinal  Lobelia.  As  I  have  said 
before  in  The  Gaeden,  such  results  can  only  be  had 
under  special  treatment.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  several  clumps  of  the  same  stock  are  grown 
under  other  conditions,  with  the  view  of  getting  more 
rapid  growth,  bigger  foliage,  plump  crowns  and  large 
scapes  of  bloom  in  spring.  At  present  the  foliage  on 
those  plants  is  as  green  as  that  of  a  Cabbage  ;  the 
conditions  of  culture  are  deep,  rich  soil,  a  somewhat 
moist  position,  and  a  little  side-shade  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  For  bright  autumn  foliage  the  plants 
should  be  set  in  a  thin  soil,  very  porous,  and  be 
exposed  to  all  the  sunshine  possible.  Plants  so 
treated,  I  need  hardly  say,  do  not  flower  like  the 
others  ;  in  fact,  though  I  have  grown  the  variety  for 
more  than  tun  years,  I  never  had  a  good  scape  of 
bloom  on  such  plants  as  were  grow  in  poor  soil.  I 
grow  some  seven  varieties  of  Megaseas,  and  of  these 
there  is  certainly  not  one  to  be  compared  with 
M.  purpurascens  for  beauty  and  intensity  of  colour. 
It  is,  however,  a  shy  bloomer  unless  very  liberally 
treated. 

Primula  capitata. — I  mean  the  true  mealy, 
wrinkled-leaved  and  finely  -  toothed  species,  and 
nfither  of  the  forms  of  denticulata  nor  of  cash- 
meriana  which  are  sometimes  called  capitata  and 
supplied  from  trade  sources.  One  of  its  most  com- 
mendable qualities  is  that  it  flowers  in  succession 
until  late  in  the  year,  but  as  to  the  size  of  the  heads 
and  pips  which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  I  must 
conftssi  was  in  ignorance  until  a  flowering  specimen 
was  kindly  sent  me  two  days  ago  by  Mr.  WoUey 
Dod.  The  scape  was  as  stout  as  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil  and  15  inches  high.  The  farina  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  scent  like  that  of  a  buncli  of  Polyan- 
thuses. Other  scapes  were  in  a  forward  state  and 
many  less  developed.  The  plant  had  soil  adhering — 
evidently  a  rich  retentive  loam  and  leaf  mould.  The 
specimen  was  not  nearly  a  year  old,  seed  having 
been  sown  last  February.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
the  way  to  cultivate  P.  capitata. 

Cheiranthus  Allioni  is  the  name  under  which 
a  most  charming  dwarf  Wallflower  came  to  me  above 
a  year  ago  ;  just  at  present  I  cannot  give  its  history, 
but  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Having  fully 
tested  it  both  in  the  open  garden  and  in  pots  fully 
exposed  (which  I  always  consider  a  more  severe  test 
of  hardiness  than  open-ground  planting),  I  can 
speak  as  to  its  capabilities  to  withstand  such  trials  as 
those  of  last  winter,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
a  good  perennial.  Compared  with  alpina,  it  has  a 
less  dense  habit,  fewer  leaves,  but  they  are  much 
longer,  distantly  .and  distinctly  toothed,  and  of  a 
deep  green  hue.  It  is  about  the  same  stature,  but 
more  slender.  The  flowers  are  a  deep  orange-yellow 
and  not  variable,  at  least  not  in  the  dozen  or  so  of 
plants  which  I  have  flowered.  Compared  with 
Marshall's  variety,  the  flowers  are  far  deeper  in 
colour,  but  they  are  arranged  quite  differently,  not 
clustered,  but  in  lax  spikes  more  like  those  of  the 
common  Wallflower.  I  may  add  that  the  colour 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  brilliant  annual,  Erysi 
mum  Peroffskianum.  It  is  a  spring  bloomer,  but 
there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  flowers  all  summer  on 
the  stronger  plants. 

Tropasolum  tuberosum. — When  I  wrote 
about  thif>  rampant  grower  blooming  sparsely  I  did 
so  from  a  specified  standpoint — that  of  cultivating 
the  plant  under  such  conditions  that  it  might  be 
wintered  out  of  doors.  In  Yorkshire,  unless  grown 
in  a  hot  and  dry  situation  and  in  poor  soil,  my 
every  year's  experience  is  that  the  flowers  are  few 
and  late  compared  with  the  amount  of  growth  made. 
I  can  well  believe  that  pl.nnts  in  partial  shade,  and 
growing  in  heavy  claj',  as  stated  by  "Greenwood" 
(p.  408),  might,  in  a  dry  summer  like  the  past,  flower 
well,  for  is  it  not  the  case  thlt,  under  and  near  trees, 
the  land  is  invariably  in  an  extra  droughty  condi- 
tion when  the  weather  is  at  all  dry  ?  And  likely 
enough  the  tops  of  the  plants  would  find  their  way 
up  to  the  sunshine, 

*»*  The  plant  flowers  freely  in  many  parts  of  the 
southern  counties. — Ed. 


Aster  spectabilis. — This,  I  think,  is  a  good 
variety  in  all  respects.  It  is  in  the  style  of  Amellus 
and  its  varieties  ;  if  the  heads  are  less  than  those  of 
Amellus,  they  are  much  more  highly  coloured,  or  the 
purple  has  less  red  in  it.  I  do  not  know  another 
Michaelmas  Daisy  so  blue,  and  I  have  been  seeking 
for  the  highest  and  most  distinct  coloured  varieties 
for  three  years.  The  one  sent  me  as  "Mr.  Dod's 
bluest  "  is  truly  handsome,  but  it  does  not  approach 
spectabilis  as  a  blue  flower,  and,  indeed,  is  a  very 
difftrent  Aster. 

Hepaticas. — It  is  all  very  well  to  grow  these 
into  large  clumps,  and  nobody  can  question  that,  in 
that  condition,  when  in  flower,  they  are  most  effec- 
tive, but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  where  Hepaticas  do 
well,  they  outgrow  their  healthy  condition  in  a  few 
years.  We  often  speak  of  clumps  a  toot  across  ; 
when  we  do  so,  I  suppose  we  mean  that  the  flowers 
and  foliage  form  cushions  of  that  diameter.  The 
actual  clumps  or  cluster  of  crowns  of  such  clumps 
may  not  be  more  than  from  6  inches  to  S  inches  across, 
and  under  suitable  conditions  they  may  grow  to  that 
size  in  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  leave  them  un- 
divided ;  besides,  all  Hepaticas  have  a  habit  of  grow- 
ing too  high  above  the  surface,  and  it  is  well  to  place 
them  deeper  at  intervals.  It  has  long  been  our  rule 
to  do  this,  and  we  always  see  our  finest  Hep.aticas 
on  two-year-old  divisions. 

Christmas  Roses. — It  has  frequently  been 
argued  as  to  which  is  the  best  time  to  divide  and 
replant  Christmas  Hoses.  If  we  would  permit  our- 
selves to  be  guided  by  what  we  may  observe  in  the 
way  of  root-action,  I  do  not  think  we  should  hesitate 
in  doing  the  work  at  a  time  which,  I  daresay,  to 
many  will  appear  somewhat  unreasonable — i.e.,  just 
previous  to  the  flowering  period.  I  know  well  that 
many  would  object  to  cut  up  their  plants  at  the 
moment  they  were  anticipating  a  floral  treat.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  question  ;  the  question  is,  as  to 
when  the  roots  may  not  only  be  safely,  but  better 
divided  for  their  subsequent  healthy  growth.  If  the 
roots  are  examined  at  the  present  time,  there  will  be 
found  a  set  of  young  succulent  roots  bristling  from 
immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  leaf-stalks. 
These  are  the  parts  we  want  to  catch,  and,  without 
breaking,  place  in  new  and  well-prepared  soil.  If 
we  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  shall  not  be  annoyed 
with  plants  remaining  dormant  for  a  year  or  more 
afterwards  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  if  the  divisions  have 
been  judiciously  made,  there  will  not  only  be  a  good 
plant,  but  the  flowers  will  come  forward  in  a  natural 
w.ay.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt  such  operation,  except 
with  the  healthiest  plants.  I  have  just  had  occasion 
to  remove  some  divisions  that  were  planted  only  a 
fortnight  ago,  in  order  to  clear  a  space  for  the  men 
to  dig  out  some  large  shrubs,  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
see  what  vig()rous  root-growth  there  had  been  in  that 
short  space  of  time.  I  daresay  we  could  hardly  have 
had  finer  weather  for  the  season  during  the  period — 
plenty  of  moisture,  a  fair  share  of  sunshine  for 
November,  which,  with  the  leaves  off  the  trees  over- 
head, had  its  full  effect  on  the  Hellebores  in  the 
freshly-dug  soil.  J.  W. 


calyx-lobes  rendering  it  of  special  interest.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  to  be  considered  hardy,  I  cannot 
say,  but  here  it  does  well,  and  when  in  flower 
rivets  the  attention  of  most  passers-by.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  allude  in  terms  of 
praise  to  that  charming  shrub,  the  small  or  Box- 
leaved  Myrtle,  but  I  do  so  in  the  hope  of  extend- 
ing its  culture,  for  certainly  as  an  ornamental  and 
neat  wall-coverer  it  stands  in  the  first  rank 
amongst  such  plants.  To  see  it  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  half-year  or  so  is  a  treat  both  rich  and 
rare.  I  fancy  somehow  that  this  small-leaved 
form  is  a  later  flowerer  than  the  typical  plant ; 
such,  however,  is  the  case  here.  Let  everyone 
who  wants  a  good  and  pretty  wall  shrub,  plant 
this  Myrtle. — A.  D.  Webster. 


Three  good  wall  plants. — The  walla  of  the 
flower  garden  at  Penrhyn  Castle  were  lately  ren- 
dered particularly  attractive  by  the  number  of 
flowering  shrubs  with  which  they  were  clothed. 
Three  of  these,  including  Lapageria  rosea,  Abelia 
rupestris,  and  the  small-leaved  Myrtle,  were  grand 
in  the  extreme,  and  assisted  in  a  marked  manner 
to  impart  a  gleam  of  floral  sunshine,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  wintry  landscape.  Not  long  since  I  counted 
quite  a  hundred  flowers  and  more  on  the  Lapa- 
geria, and  they  hung  in  such  an  easy  and  con- 
spicuous way,  that  even  the  most  unobservant  of 
visitors  were  tempted  to  stop  and  admire  them. 
The  pretty,  deep  green,  five-nerved  leaves,  too, 
showed  off  the  large,  campanulate,  deep  rose- 
coloured  blooms  to  perfection.  The  Lapageria  may, 
I  think,  be  considered  to  be  almost  perfectly  hardy, 
for  it  has  stood  in  its  present  position  at  Penrhyn 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  quite  unprotected. 
The  Chinese  Abelia  rupestris  likewise  makes  a 
good  ornament  for  any  garden  wall,  its  pretty 
pairs  of  pinkish  white  flowers  and  reddish  tinged 


THE  PAMPAS  GRASS  IN  SUSSEX. 
A  STATELY  mass  of  Pampas  Grass  in  full  plume 
is  always  a  beautiful  sight  in  a  garden,  and  par- 
ticularly if  so  placed  that  the  surroundings 
heighten  its  effect.  In  such  a  position  is  the 
noble  specimen  in  Mr.  Gatehouse's  garden  at 
Chichester,  who  kindly  sent  us  a  photograph  of 
it,  taken  last  season  by  Mr.  Malby.  It  was  then 
exceptionally  fine,  the  great  mass  of  plumes 
being  nearly  10  feet  high.  It  is  planted  in  a 
part  of  the  garden  snugly  surrounded  by  trees. 
Close  to  it  is  a  stone-edged  water  basin  and 
fountain,  so  that  this  corner  is  a  pretty  feature  of 
the  garden.  The  ring  of  flowering  plants  around 
the  base  of  this  Pampas  is  decidedly  a  mistak  e ; 
such  a  stately  plant  as  the  Pampas  needs  no 
embellishing,  and  it  never  looks  better  than 
when  seen  rising  from  a  lawn  with  room  to 
spread  out  its  Grass  in  a  graceful  way.  The  soil 
about  the  plant  can  be  now  and  then  enriched 
in  the  same  way  as  when  a  circular  bed  is  made 
around  it.  Mr.  Gatehouse's  Pampas  is  of  the 
best  variety,  the  one  that  produces  large  spread- 
ing white  plumes.  There  is  such  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  good  and  the  bad  varieties  of 
the  Pampas,  that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
best  form,  seeing  that  the  plant  always  forms  an 
important  permanent  feature  of  a  garden,  if  it 
succeeds,  and  one  that  takes  a  long  time  to  de- 
velop, and  which  is  so  diflicult  to  replace. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Anyone  having  a 
collection  of  young  plants  of  Carnations  or  Picotees 
in  a  cold  frame  should  look  over  them  occasion- 
ally, to  see  that  all  decayed  and  decaying  foliage  is 
removed,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  occasionally 
lightly  stir  the  surface  soil,  i.e.,  if  not  frost- 
bound.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  in  his  book  on  the 
Carnation,  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  young  beginners  in  winter:  "(live 
plenty  of  air ;  never,  indeed,  close  the  frames  or 
house  day  or  night,  excepting  during  the  severest 
frosts ;  and  thoroughly  cleanse  every  plant  from 
decaying  foliage  and  dust.  In  my  experience,  no 
severity  of  cold  has  been  injurious  to  Carnations 
or  Picotees  unless  the  plants  have  been  previously 
made  tender  by  injudicious  confinement,  but 
guard  sedulously  against  cutting  icy  winds.  Dur- 
ing long-continued  severe  frosts,  one,  or  at  most 
two,  mats  will  be  ample  protection.  These  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  during  the  daytime  to 
prevent  excitement  from  the  brighter  light  usual 
at  such  seasons.  Do  not,  however,  exclude  air  ; 
tilt  the  lights  of  the  frames  and  open  the  windows 
of  the  house  on  the  leeward  side."  In  potting  up 
layers,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  small  whitish 
maggot,  not  unlike  in  appearance  the  Apple 
maggot,  but  much  smaller,  is  doing  serious  damage 
to  many  of  the  plants.  It  would  seem  from  ap- 
pearances that  the  eggs,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
from  which  the  marauder  springs,  are  deposited 
in  the  leaf,  and  when  the  pest  etnerges  into  acti- 
vity it  bores  its  way  through  the  sheath  of  the 
leaf,  and  eats  its  way  along  the  centre  inside.  It 
appears  to  enter  the  shoot  of  the  plant  in  much 
the  same  way,  and  gradually  finds  its  way  to  the 
base,  completely  destroying  it,  as  it  rots  off  at  the 
collar  close  to  the  soil. — R.  D. 
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( i  LADIOLI  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER.  ,  too,  should  be  lightly  manured  with  rotten  hotbed 
I  c  \NN0T  agree  with  "  Delta  "  when  he  saya  that  or  farmyard  manure  early  in  winter.and  deeply  dui? 
he  would  rather  erow  Gladioli  in  the  east  than  in  "P  ^o  as  to  get  the  surface  well  pulverised  before 
the   west    of     England,   and  especially  when  he    t^e  plantmg  season  comes  round.  J.  C.  C. 

says  that  they  ripen  earlier  and  better  in  the  east  • 

than  in  the  west.  My  experience  is  that  early  White  Everlasting  Peas.-  In  reply  to  Mr. 
ripening  is  not  advantageous,  but  the  contrary.  Poi-'s  enquiry  (p.  ,50.3)  as  to  the  certainty  of  these 
It  is  my  belief  that  Gladioli  are  weakened  more  by  reverting  to  the  pink  form,  allow  me  to  state  that 
being  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long  than  from  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  as  they 
any  other  cause.  The  impatience  which  the  bulbs  were  planted  in  a  small  enclosed  garden  separated 
display  by  starting  into 
growth,  when  stored  in  dry 

sand  and   kept   in   a   cool  ^^ ._ „ 

place,  shows  that  it  Is  not 
natural  for  them  to  rest  so 
long.  When  thus  treated 
they  begin  to  make  roots, 
and  even  leaves,  early  in 
February,  although  not 
harvested  until  the  middle 
of  November,  and  often 
later  than  that.  I  have 
even  had  them  exposed  to 
1  ( I '  of  frost  before  they  were 

lifted,    and     without    any  ,, 

harm  being  sustained.  This 
tendency  to  start  into 
growth  so  early  is,  no  doubt, 
against  them  when  trans 
ferred  to  cold,  damp  ground 
in  spring,  yet  it  evidently 
points  to  the  conditions 
which  they  require.  I  am 
aware  that  "Delta's"  ad- 
vice to  store  them  in  paper 
bags  is  the  proper  way  to 
keep  them  dormant,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  planting  until 
late  in  spring,  but  that  plan 
of  storing  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  Nature's  way. 
In  thi.s  opinion  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  behaviour  of 
bulbs  loft  all  winter  in  the 
ground  and  efficiently  pro- 
tected. These  are  always 
the  first  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring ; 
they  produce  larger  6ower- 
spikes,  and  keep  healthy 
and  vigorous  all  the  sum- 
mer. I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  luxuriant  condition  of 
a  large  bed  of  Gladioli 
which  I  saw  at  Posvderham 
Castle,  near  Exeter,  in  early 
autumn  three  years  ago, 
and  on  previous  occasions. 
The  plants  were  in  the  most 
robust  health,  and  produc- 
ing grand  spikes  of  flower, 
with  very  few,  if  any, 
failures.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  Mr.  Powell  told  me 
that  he  only  took  up  the 
bulbs  when  they  wanted 
dividing.  They  were  win- 
tered in  the  ground  under 
a  thick  layer  of  leaves  and 
litter.  We  must  not  forget, 
too,  that  the  climate  of 
Devonshire  differs  a  good 
deal  from  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  such  an  in- 
stance serves  to  show  that 
the  more  natural  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we 
the    bulbs     in 


summer  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  it,  and 
therefore  some  little  trouble  taken  to  keep  it  true 
is  well  repaid. — J.  Groom,  Gosport. 
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Pampas  Grass  in  Mr.  Gatehouse's  g: 


winter,  the  better.     I  do  not  mean  to  say,  how-    by  walls  from  any  other  of  the  Pea  tribe.     They 
ever,  that  they  can  be  kept  safely  in  the  ground    all  produced  white  flowers  the  first  season  after  I 


in  any  but  the  most  favourable  soil  and  climate  ; 
they  cannot  be  trusted  even  here  in  Somerset 
unless  well  protected,  and  then  more  rot  through 
damp  than  actual  cold.  With  regard  to  soil,  I  am 
of  "Delta's  "  opinion  that  they  do   better  in  a 


purchased  them.  If  they  had  been  seedlings,  I 
should  not  have  been  at  all  surprised,  as  it  is 
pretty  conclusively  proved  that  seeds  of  the  white 
form  produce  a  rather  large  percentage  of  red- 
flowered  plants.     The  white  is  such  a  desirable 


REMARKS  ON  HELLEBORES. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  and  also  wished,  that  Helle- 
bores should  at  this  season  once  again  claim  some 
notice  in  The  G.vkden.  Two  such  notices  appear 
in  last  week's  issue  (p.  580).  "G."  is  fully  justified 
in  all  he  says  concerning  the  beauty  and  value  of 
H.  niger  maximus.  I  would 
remark  only  that  the  rose- 

.  ate  tint  on  the  sepals  ought 

not  to  be  made  an  invari- 
'  able    accompaniment,  but 

that,  beautiful  as  that  tint 
may  be,  the  most  perfect 
4  growth      produces       pure 

.-  "ft      ~'^,  white.    Secondly,  he  would 

~'pr_     ."^-S^li     ■  omit  niger  in  his  nomencla- 

'V'-^  ture,  but  I  think  that  would 

"-  S^  be  a  mistake,  since  niger  is 

as  essentially  descriptive  of 
one  group  as  orientalis  of 
another,  and  viridis  of  a 
third,  &c.  The  next  notice 
is  by  "O.  "  I  do  not  re- 
member that  "0."  has 
hitherto  taken  any  part  in 
the  many  discussions  con- 
cerning Hellebores  of  re- 
cent years,  but  he  must 
excuse  me  if  I  suggest  that 
he  ought  to  give  some  au- 
thority for  dirt'ering  from 
those  who  have  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  species, 
names,  colours,  &c.  First, 
as  to  crosses.  I  am  not 
aware  that  crossing  has 
been  generally  restricted, 
as  he  says;  a  much  more 
general  crossing  than  he 
mentions  has  been  carried 
on  with  most  interesting 
results  —  persistents  with 
non-persistentp,  as  well  as 
like  with  like ;  but  when  he 
particularises  a  cross  be- 
tween orientalis  and  niger, 
I  am  sure  all  Hellebore 
growers  would  be  glad  to 
hear  of  anyone  who  has 
been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing appreciable  character- 
istics of  niger  by  crossing 
with  any  other  Hellebore. 
I  pass  by  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing niger  maximus  lather 
than  niger  the  type  of  the 
group,  but  I  must  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  niger 
minor,  which  is  not  only 
very  pretty,  but  valuable, 
as  being  by  far  the  earliest 
in  bloom.  Then,  again,  H. 
orientalis  is  not  deciduous, 
but  truly  persistent  in  its 
foliage.  Abchasicus  is  not 
green,  but  purple,  with  a 
white  variety ;  whether  or 
not  atrorubens  is  the  same 
plant  is  doubtful,  but  both 
belong  to  the  persistent 
group,  and  purpurascens  is 
different  in  every  particular, 
belonging  to  the  non-per- 
sistent section.  I  make  no 
comment  upon  the  time  of 
flowering,  as  that  depends 
on  locality  and  season.  My  only  motive  in  making 
these  remarks  is  to  save  those  who  are  only  com- 
mencing to  grow  Hellebores  from  being  more  and 
more  confused  by  those  who  write  on  the  subject. 
South  Drcon.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind. 


fairly  heavy  soil  than  in  a  light  one  ;  the  ground,    plant,   that  those  who  require  white  flowers  in 


Dracaena  indivisa  out  of  doors.— Although 
this  plant  is  so  largely  grown  under  glass,  I  am 
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enabled  to  say  that  it  is  quite  hardy  in  our 
southern  and  western  counties  ;  at  least,  we  have 
some  plants  of  it  that  have  stood  out  of  doors  fully 
exposed,  without  any  protection  whatever,  during 
the  past  three  winters.  The  soil  around  their 
roots  has  been  hard  frozen  on  several  occasions, 
yet  not  a  leaf  has  been  browned.  This  Dracaena 
is  elegant  in  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  forming 
central  objects  in  large  beds,  or  groups  in  the 
flower  garden,  or  for  single  specimens  on  Grass. 
Anyone  having  plants  of  it  that  are  getting  too 
large  for  indoors  should  plant  them  out  in  May,  so 
that  they  may  make  their  growth  out  of  doors  and 
get  well  acclimatised  befoi'e  winter  sets  in.  Shel- 
tered nooks  in  shrubberies,  or  rather  recesses  on 
the  lawn,  make  capital  places  for  single  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  plant.  Tall  examples  that  have 
long  been  indoors  are  exceedingly  useful  for  back- 
grounds to  groups  of  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.,  plunged  out  in  summer. 
They  may  either  be  left  out  altogether,  or  brought 
into  the  conservatory  in  winter.  Large  specimens 
may  be  kept  in  good  health  in  comparatively  small 
pots  by  giving  them  occas-ionally  a  little  concen- 
trated plant-food,  either  in  a  liquid  or  dry  state  ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  such  vigorous-grow- 
ing plants  require  plenty  of  root-moisture,  for  on 
the  green  healthy  look  of  the  leaves  depends  the 
efTect  which  they  produce.  —J.  G.,  Hauls. 


.55.30. — Daisies  on  lawns. — Nothing  is  better 
or  surer  for  extracting  Daisies  than  a  common 
three-pronged  kitchen  fork.  Stretch  a  line  across 
the  ground  when  soft,  and  root  up  the  Daisies 
over  a  given  breadth,  and  roll  well  after  weeding. 
My  lawn-tennis  ground  was  almost  a  sheet  of 
Daisies.  I  found  when  they  were  extracted  that 
the  Grass  soon  filled  up  the  bare  spots.  A  few 
Daisies  are  sure  to  be  left  and  can  be  taken  up 
whenever  seen.  Hurry's  Extractor  is  useful  for 
isolated  weeds,  not  when  they  grow  in  patches. 
Watson's  Lawn  Sand  is  a  rich  manure  ;  it  kills 
nearly  all  the  Clover  and  some  Daisies.  Long- 
rooted  weeds,  like  Dandelions,  are  only  enriched 
by  it ;  it  certainly  gives  the  Grass  a  beautiful 
colour.  Vitriol  dropped  on  each  Daisy  kills  it, 
but  is  apt  to  poison  the  ground  and  prevent  the 
Grass  from  filling  up  the  blanks. — J.  H.  W. 
Thomas,  Bc/mont,  Carlow. 

For  killing  Daisies  I  can  confidently  re- 
commend the  new  destroyer,  Bellicide.  It  not 
only  destroys  Dais-ies,  but  other  oifensive  weeds. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  dredger;  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
it  is  best  used  during  moist  weather,  but  if  used 
when  it  is  dry  the  spot  where  it  is  applied  should 
be  sprinkled  with  water  five  or  six  days  afterwards. 
In  the  case  of  strong  plants  of  Daisies  it  is  best  to 
cut  away  the  leaves  and  apply  the  Bellicide  to 
the  stumps ;  two  or  three  dressings  will  soon  kill 
the  stoutest  leaves.  In  applying  it,  it  is  best  not 
to  allow  it  to  become  sprinkled  upon  the  Grass 
surrounding  the  weeds,  but  should  this  happen, 
and  the  Grass  is  burnt  a  little,  it  will  soon  re- 
cover, for  the  Bellicide  fertilises  the  surrounding 
Gra?s  though  it  destroys  the  leaves;  and  the 
powder  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  until  it  is 
used.  I  have  seen  the  Bellicide  used  with  such 
good  effect  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  commending  its  use.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  expensive  preparation. — R.  D. 

The  Neapolitan  Cyclamen. — This  is  the 
name  of  a  plant  that  is  invariably  found  doing 
duty  for  C.  repandum  or  C.  hedenefolium.  The 
latter  name  is  perhaps  the  commonest  in  gardens, 
and  is  partly  right,  but,  according  to  the  latest 
authority  on  this  genu-i,  it  was  made  to  include 
both  the  spring  and  autumn-flo-vering  kinds,  and 
in  consequence  has  been  dropped  altogether, 
neapolitanum  being  substituted  for  the  autumn- 
flowering  species  and  C.  repandum  for  the  spring 
one.  Several  good  distinctions  of  a  permanent 
character  exist  by  which  they  may  be  readily 
recognised  ;  C.  repandum  has  the  leaves  de- 
veloped when  the  Howers  appear.  The  latter  are 
rosy  red  with  a  bright  purple  spot  at  the  base, 
and  without  an  auricle  at  the  mouth  ;  C.  neapoli- 


tanum produces  its  flowers  in  autumn  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  it  is  not  until  they  are  going 
ofT  that  the  leaves  begin  to  develop.  The  seg- 
ments are  distinctly  auriculed  at  the  base,  and 
they  are  white  or  reddish  coloured  and  have  a 
violet  or  purple  spot.  It  is  a  very  charming  plant 
when  grown  in  quantity,  and  just  the  thing  for  a 
woodland  walk.  Indeed,  it  has  been  naturalised 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  notably  in  Corn- 
wall, Kent,  &e.,  where  it  is  said  to  produce  enor- 
mous tubers  a  foot  or  more  in  circumference,  each 
producing  one  or  two  hundred  flowers.  It  has 
numerous  synonyms— autumnale,  pyrenaicum,  and 
ficariiL-folium  being  those  that  are  best  known. 
C.  africanum,  another  autumnal  flowering  species, 
is  somewhat  rare,  but  as  it  is  a  native  of  Algeria 
and  produces  its  leaves  just  when  our  hard 
weather  sets  in,  it  would  probably  not  prove  hardy 
in  exposed  places.  C.  europ:vum,  a  well-known 
garden  plant  and  perfectly  hardy,  flowers  from 
August  to  October  ;  the  leaves  are  produced  along 
with  the  flowers,  which  are  usually  bright  red 
and  very  fragrant.  It  is  useful  for  the  rockery, 
.where  in  sheltered  places  it  flowers  profusely. 
The  soil  should  be  free,  as  also  the  drainage,  and 
care  should  be  taken  at  planting  time  to  see 
whether  the  tuber  is  entirely  covered  or.  the 
upper  surface  left  exposed.  Some  of  them  root 
only  on  the  lower  half,  while  others  root  all  over 
their  surface. — K. 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  'WALLS. 

The  removal  of  an  old  shrubbery  in  order  to  form 
a  herbaceous  border,  some  three  years  ago,  laid 
bare  an  old  wall  that  answered  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  border  in  question,  and  as  it  was 
advisable  to  clothe  this  wall  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  make  it  an  attractive  feature,  climbers  were 
planted  thickly  against  it,  and  allowed  to 
ramble  for  two,  or  three  seasons  almost  at  will. 
The  efTect  of  this  last  summer,  now  that  nearly 
all  are  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  has  been  excel- 
lent. C>ne  or  two  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  and  these  have  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  climbers  might  with  advantage  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  classes  as  follows,  viz  , 
for  flowering  and  general  ett'ect,  for  cutting  ani 
general  decoiative  purposes,  and  solely  for  hiding 
bare  and  unsightly  places.  Plenty  of  flower  as 
well  as  foliage  was  required  on  the  wall  jusc 
alluded  to,  and  the  mistake  made  was  in  using 
with  other  things  Banksian  and  Martichal  Niel 
Roses.  Marechal  Niel  does  not  take  kindly  to 
outdoor  culture  with  us,  and  the  Banksians  are  too 
strong  to  mix  well  with  other  things.  For  cover- 
ing purposes  they,  however,  have  no  rivals,  making 
yards  of  annual  growth,  evergreen  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  flowering  freely  when  well 
established.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Ceanothuses,  the  flowers  of  which  are  produced  in 
profusion  all  through  the  summer  months.  The 
evergreen  Honeysuckle  is  also  a  capital  plant  for 
the  same  purpose.  Two  plants  that  are  very  dense 
in  habit,  and  also  very  useful  for  cutting  from,  are 
Escallonia  macrantha  and  the  variegated  Alater- 
nus.  I  would  give  the  last-named  a  corner  where- 
ever  there  was  one  to  spare,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  we  have  for  vases,  and  all  the 
year  through  it  is  a  mass  of  glorious  variegation. 
It  grows  very  fast,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most 
desirable  wall  plant.  We  did  not  care  for  deciduous 
things,  but  worked  a  few  in  carefully  and  at 
wide  intervals  apart.  Amongst  these  were  Chi- 
monanthus  fragrans,  Benthamia  fragifera,  and 
Forsythia  suspensa.  Deutzia  crenata  fl.pl.  is  a 
great  favourite,  and  one  whose  flowers  do  admir- 
ably for  button-hole  bouquets.  In  naming  a 
few  things  that  may  be  planted,  I  may  say  that 
the  general  effect  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
allowing  them  to  ramble  and  intermix  both  flowers 
and  foliage.  Stray  branches  of  Ceanothus  mix 
well  with  Safrano  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  and 
the  white  and  red  Pyrus  look  well  mixed  together. 
Another  good  combination  is  the  variegated  Japa- 
nese Honeysuckle,  making  itself  at  home  amongst 
the  branches  of  an  old  Judas  tree.  All  the  above 
are  of  easy  culture,  and  by  means  of  them  flowers 


would  be  found  on  walls  from  very  early  spring 
until  late  in  the  autumn.  With  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, climbers  do  best  in  a  moderately  stiff 
loam.  The  growth  is  short- jointed  and  stocky,  the 
foliage  more  dense,  and  the  flowers  produced  in 
greater  profusion  than  in  light  soils.  No  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  pruning  these 
plants.  When  once  planted,  the  object  is,  of 
course,  to  clothe  the  walls  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  attain  this  end  all  strong  shoots  should  be 
laid  in  their  entire  length  each  year  until  they 
have  reached  the  top.  After  treatment  must  ne- 
cessarily be  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  They  should  have  their  own  way  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  knife  should  not  be  used  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  E.  Bureeli.. 
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PLATE   577. 

ITALIAN  BELLPLOWERS. 

(with  a  pl.^te  op  campanula  isophylla, 
and  white  variety.*) 

Little  need  be  said  in  praise  of  a  genus  repie- 
sented  by  some  of  its  various  forms  in  almost 
every  cottager's  garden,  and  abundant  in  our 
meailowa  and  copses.  The  section,  liowever,  to 
which  we  now  wish  to  direct  attention  is  con- 
fined to  sunny  Italy,  and  is  not  so  common  in 
gardens  as  the  natives  of  colder  climates.  In 
speaking  of  these  Bellfiowers,  Mr.  Moggridge 
says  :  "  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  distribution  of 
plants  that  all  the  species  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion of  Campanulas  with  erect  seed  vessels,  and  - 
usually  rotate  or  salver-shaped  flowers  sixteen  in 
numljer,  are  almost  all  limited  to  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  immediately  adjacent  regions,  except  '' . 
argentea,  which  extends  as  far  as  Armeni?  ..nd 
C.  macrorhiza,  a  huge,  peculiar-flowered  pecies, 
native  of  Spain."  Besides  those  just  mentioned, 
there  are  C.  trichoealycina,  elatinoides,  and 
others,  all  equall)'  beautiful,  and  deserving  the 
attention  of  all  hardy  plant  growers.  Other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Bellfiowers  of  this  region  are 
the  abundance  of  milk  and  the  brittle  or  succu- 
lent character  of  the  plants  generally,  and  als ) 
the  semi-arborescent  habit  of  a  few  of  them.  Al- 
though natives  of  Italy,  however,  they  succeed 
well  on  overhanging  ledges  on  the  rockery.  The 
sunnier  the  position  the  better  the  result,  and 
during  the  growing  season  especially  water  should 
be  given  unsparingly.  The  following  represent 
those  in  cultivation  at  tlie  present  time:  — 

C.  Allioni. — This  is  a  very  rare,  although  an 
exceedingly  beautiful,  dwarf  Bellflower.  It  appears 
to  be  grown  in  most  gardens  with  indifl'erent 
success,  and  is  annually  becoming  scarcer.  In 
Mr.  Ewbank's  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  find  a  congenial  home,  and  not 
only  keeps  alive,  but  increases,  and  I  am  told 
flowers  freely.  It  increases  by  means  of  succulent 
underground  stems,  and  unless  plenty  of  room  be 
provided  and  fresh  soil  in  which  to  push  its  newly- 
made  roots,  it  will  not  succeed  well,  as  when  re- 
stricted as  regards  space  it  forms  quite  a  net- 
work of  roots  and  soon  exhausts  the  soil.  It  forms 
little  rosettes  of  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  and 
produces  from  each  stemless  flowers,  resembling 
both  in  shape  and  colour  those  of  the  common 
Canterbury  Bell.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  light, 
porous  soil  free  from  limestone,  and  kept  con- 
tinually moist  during  the  growing  season.  It 
flowers  early  in  spring,  and  is  a  native  of  Mont 
Cenis  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

C.  FRAciLLS  (Brittle  Hairbell). — This  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  dwarf  species,  with  a  very  descriptive 
name,  as  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
know.  The  stems,  and  even  the  leaves,  are  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  if  not  carefully  handled  break 
like  slender  pipe-stems.     It  is  a  near  ally  of  C. 

^  Drawn  f<<i-  The  Garden  by  Bliss  Lowe,  at  Woodcote, 
Wimbledon. 
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isophylla,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having 
more  slender,  slightly  ascending,  often  procum- 
bent stems,  smaller  ovate  lance-shaped  stem 
leaves,  and  sepals  with  a  prominent  midrib  twice 
as  long  as  that  of  the  other.  It  is  also  very 
abundant  in  milk,  and  although  this  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Order,  it  is  quite  a  striking  feature 
of  this  particular  species.     It  is  perfectly  hardy 


C.iinpauula  fragilis. 

on  the  rockery,  allhounh  we  invariably  lose  it  on 
low  or  fiat  beds  ;  its  thick  leathery  leaves  render 
it  capable  of  withstanding  any  amount  of  drought. 
Its  stems  are  ascending  or  procumbent,  from  12 
inches  to  l.'>  inches  long  ;  glabrous,  or,  in  the  va- 
riety hirsuta,  hairy,  the  hairs  being  the  main 
difference  between  the  two.  The  lower  leaves  are 
set  on  longish  stalks,  kidney-shaped,  with  toothed 
margins,  dark  and  shiny  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  numerous,  are  large,  open,  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  pale  blue,  and  in  a  rare  variety  white. 
It  is  often  used  for  hanging  baskets.  It  is  a  native 
of  >faple3  and  Sicily,  and  flowers  with  us  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,  taken  off  with  a  heel  or  by  division  of 
the  root.  C.  Barrelieri  is  synonymous,  or  at  best 
only  a  slight  variety. 

C.  isornYLLA. — This  is  a  charming  and  profuse 
flowering  species,  and.  although  a  native  of  the 
sunny  shores  of  Italy,  it  is  quite  capable  of  with- 
standing the  severe  cold  of  our  climate.  It  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  some  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Traherne  Moggridge,  and  is  figured  in  his 
"  Flora  of  Mentone"  (tab.  SO).  It  is  now  pretty 
widely  distributed  in  English  gardens,  and  makes 
a  most  ornamental  rock  plant.  In  order  to  see  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  however,  it  should  be 
planted  so  as  to  overhang  dry  sunny  ledges,  or 
else  allowed  to  scramble  freely  on  slopes  with  a 


Canipaniila  Raincri. 

southern  exposure.  As  a  hanging  basket  plant 
for  the  greenhouse  it  is  now  being  e.xtensively  used 
in  gardens,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  forms, 
blended  as  they  are  seen  in  the  accompanying 
plate,  is  in  every  way  excellent.  Its  flowering 
season,  as  indeed  that  of  most  of  its  congeners, 
extends  all  through  the  summer  months,  and,  in 
the  case  of    indoor  plants,   much   longer.     The 


stems  are  often  sub-erect,  though  generally  quite 
procumbent,  woody,  and  perennial.  The  leaves 
are  roundish,  cordate,  with  crenated  margins  and 
set  on  longish  stalks.  They  are  slightly  hairy 
and  of  a  more  or  less  succulent  character.  The 
flowers,  which  are  collected  into  compact  terminal 
heads,  are  salver-shaped,  large  and  very  hand- 
some, lilac  or  white.  This  Bellflower  is  found  on 
a  promontory  of  Caprazoppe,  between  Noli  and 
Finale,  and,  as  regards  distribution,  presents  a 
very  curious  case  of  restricted  area,  being  found 
only  on  a  small  strip  of  coast,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  between  the  places  just  men- 
tioned. "It  is  ditHcult,"  says  Mr.  Moggridge, 
"  to  understand  w^hy  this  Campanula  should  be  so 
restricted  in  its  area,  and  the  more  so  as  it  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  seeds,  which  germinate 
freely,  and  are  so  minute  that  they  could  be 
transported  any  distance.'  In  cultivation  seed  is 
also  produced  freely,  by  which  means  it  is  readily 
propagated.  It  is  also  increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings taken  off  about  the  end  of  July  or  August, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  rich  open  soil,  flowering  most  freely  when 
exposed  to  full  sun  ;  indeed,  so  freely  are  the 
flowers  produced  under  the  above  condition.^,  and 
so  fresh  does  it  look  all  through  the  summer 
months,  that  wo  consider  no  garden,  however 
small,  should  be  without  it.  A  synonym  of  it  is 
C.  floribunda. 

C.  LoREYi  (Lorey's  Hairbell). — This  is  also 
called  PoUini's  Bellflower  in  the  Boiaiiiral  Ma;;a- 
-.im,  on  account  of  that  author  having  first 
described   it  in   the   "Catalogue   of  the  Ve.-ona 


Campauula  Loreyi. 

(Jarden,"  in  l.sl'2.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  with  a 
fine  graceful  habit.  It  grows  from  'J  inches  to 
1  foot  in  height,  and  produces  large  bluish  violet 
blossoms  in  the  greatest  profusion.  As  a  hardy 
annual  it  ^ell  deserves  a  place  in  the  mixed 
border,  where  it  should  be  sown  in  large  masses, 
as  then  it  shows  itself  off  to  much  better  advan- 
tage than  in  small  patches.  If  allowed  to  scatter 
its  seeds  spontaneously  they  will  germinate,  and 
produce  young  plants  in  the  autumn,  hardy 
enough,  in  most  cases,  to  stand  the  winter,  or  it 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  along  with  other 
annuals  in  spring.  Its  flowers,  which  are  large, 
are  blue-violet,  and  in  the  variety  milky  white. 
The  calyx  divisions  are  very  narrow,  and  show 
themselves  between  the  divisions  of  the  bell  (see 
annexed  illustration).  The  leaves  are  few,  narrow, 
crenated,  or  toothed  round  the  edges.  It  flowers 
all  through  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mont  Baldi,  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  was  first  introduced,  it  is  said,  by  Fischer, 
when  at  the  I  Jottingen  Botanic  Gardens. 

C.  Rain'Er:  (Rainer's  Bellflower). — The  form 
of  this  species,  represented  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, and  the  onn  generally  grown  in  English 
gardens  are,  according  to  our  experience,  difficult 
to  manage.  The  ordinary  form  is  very  dwarf,  the 
leaves  rarely  rising  an  inch  above  the  ground, 
while  the  flowers,  which  are  large  in  proportion, 
little    exceed    them.      It    rarely    flowers    freely, 


although  in  the  open  perfectly  hardy.  The  other 
form  attains  from  4  inches  to  G  inches  in  height, 
and  forms  a  cushion  which  produces  a  profusion 
of  flowers  all  through  the  summer  and  early 
autumn.  The  leaves,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  the  whole 
plant  being  more  robust,  and  in  all  its  parts 
larger.  It  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  recover 
even  when  moved  carefully.  It,  however,  strikes 
freely  from  cuttings.  It  makes  a  charming  rock 
plant  in  a  rich,  light  soil,  with  plenty  of  sunlight. 
It  is  a  native  of  Northern  Italy. 

C.  vEKsii'OLOu. — This  plant  was  first  figured 
under  this  name  in  Andrews'  "  Repository  "  ;  since 
then  slight  forms  of  it  have  been  described  under 
the  names  of  C.  Rosani  and  Tenori ;  indeed,  under 
the  latter  name  one  often  finds  this  plant  in 
gardens.  It  varies  greatly  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  ;  in  some  they  are  pale  blue  or  lilac ;  in 
others  darker  with  an  indigo  or  violet  coloured 
eye  ;  this  form  is  called  bicolor  in  nurseries.  It 
is,  without  doubt,  not  even  excepting  C.  pyrami- 
dalis,  one  of  the  most  showy  species  belonging  to 
this  extensive  group.  On  rocky  places  in  Italy  it 
forms  a  grand  sight,  clinging,  as  it  does,  to  the 
rocks  by  its  thin  stringy  roots,  upholding  large 
masses  of  stem  and  leaves  together  with  innume- 
rable flowers.  It  grows  very  well  in  the  ordinary 
border,  in  which  it  assumes  an  upright  habit.  The 
stem  and  leaves  resemble  those  of  C.  pyramidalis  ; 
the  latter  are  thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  how- 
ever, and  with  distinct  flowers  produced  on  short 
stalks.  It  is  little  more  than  biennial,  but 
ripens  seeds  freely  in  warm  summers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

D.  K. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Stuawbekriks. 
Where  Strawberries  in  name  only  are  wanted  in 
.March  and  April,  one  or  two  batches  of  plants  will 
now  be  under  treatment,  but  where  Strawberries 
in  reality  must  be  forthcoming,  the  first  week  in 
•January  is  quite  early  enough  to  make  a  start. 
Preparations  for  housing  must,  of  course,  be  put 
in  hand  some  little  time  in  advance,  as  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  these  insect-breeding  plants  are 
to  be  brought  forward  in  pits  or  Strawberry 
houses  in  preference  to  early  vineries  and  Peach 
houses.  Just  now  a  white  frost  of  unusual  dura- 
tion and  severity  has  got  more  or  less  into  the 
surfaces  of  the  balls,  and  it  will  not  be  prudent  to 
attempt  top-dressing  or  cleansing  the  pots  until 
they  are  thawed,  as  the  slightest  bruise  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  crowns.  But  the  plants  having 
been  fixed  upon,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  place 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  when  free  they 
may  be  dipped  in  sulphur  water  and  top-dressed 
ready  for  placing  on  the  shelves.  In  modern 
Strawberry  houses  the  crown  of  every  plant  is 
placed  close  to  the  glass,  and  gentle  warmth  from 
tlie  pipes  produces  a  temperature  quite  high 
enough  to  commence  with  under  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  but  in  these  structures  even  a  good  ridge  of 
fermenting  leaves  or  short  manure  is  a  great  help, 
as  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  constant 
syringing  to  counteract  the  drying  influence  of  the 
hot-water  pipes.  In  places  of  this  kind  40°  should 
be  made  the  minimum  on  frosty  nights,  45"  to  50° 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  5°  to  10°  higher 
may  be  allowed  through  the  day.  No  hard-and- 
fast  line  must,  however,  be  adhered  to,  as  few 
plant.s  better  repay  patience,  and  none  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  so  completely  collapse  under  un- 
due haste  through  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  cardinal  points  to  be  observed  are  careful 
watering  with  tepid  water,  aa  the  roots  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  gentle  syringing 
on  brisjht,  fine  days,  and  a  constant  circulation  of 
air  t'nat  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  foliage 
becoming  drawn  before  the  plants  come  into 
flower.  Once  the  spikes  are  clear  of  the  leaves 
and  days  become  longer  and  lighter,  early  closing 
with  sun  warmth~it  is  too  early  to  call  it  heat — 
will  favour  their  elongation,  when  the  chances  will 
run   for  rather  than  against  their   production  of 
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bold,  perfect  flowers,  followed  by  a  good  set  of 
fruit,  ^yhen  very  early  plants  are  perched  upon 
lofty  shelves  in  Peach  houses,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  flower-scapes  stop  short  and  unfold 
a  few  flowers  close  to  the  crown.  Warm  diluted 
liquid  from  the  start  may  help  them,  but  ammonia 
from  fermenting  materials,  which  feeds  the  foliage 
as  well  as  the  roots,  is  the  best  of  all  stimulants, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  a  separate  house  or  pit 
should  always  be  devoted  to  them.  When  forward 
enough,  the  Chrysanthemum  grower's  vigilance 
should  be  devoted  to  the  removal  of  all  weak, 
superfluous  flower-buds ;  the  foliage  should  be 
pressed  down  with  the  hand  to  let  in  light  and  air; 
and  the  atmosphere  being  sweet  and  buoyant  with 
a  little  more  fire-heat  and  air,  the  camel's-hair 
brush  will  do  the  rest.  It  is  not  now  the  time  to 
recommend  the  best  sorts  for  forcing,  as  stocks, 
good,  bad,  or  indiffei-ent,  are  established  in  the 
fruiting  pots ;  but  it  is  more  than  gratifying  to 
find  the  craze  for  endless  variety  is  passing  away, 
and  fruit  as  well  as  plant  growers  are  paying  more 
attention  to  well  proved  sorts  which,  under  good 
management,  can  always  be  depended  upon.  It 
is  not,  however,  too  late  to  look  ahead,  as  strong 
maiden  plants,  where  this  important  part  of  cul- 
ture has  been  neglected,  may  still  be  planted  in 
mild  open  weather  for  producing  runners  next 
season.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  time,  but  one 
of  our  best  Strawberry  growers,  Mr.  Douglas,  has 
said  plants  may  be  put  out  whenever  the  ground 
works  well  ;  and  having  myself  worked  up  stocks 
in  a  very  short  time,  I  can  endorse  his  valuable 
opinion. 

Surt-e-isioiis. — From  this  time  forward  batches 
consisting  of  one  or  two  kinds  should  be  taken  in 
every  fortnight.  If  space  is  limited,  they  may  be 
placed  in  light,  shallow  pits  or  frames  containing 
a  little  latent  heat,  such,  for  instance,  as  exhausted 
Cucumber  or  Melon  frames,  from  which  the  linings 
have  not  been  removed.  The  warmth,  it  is  just 
possible,  may  be  imperceptible,  but  yet  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  roots  a  start.  Then,  again, 
there  are  few  country  places  in  which  Oak,  Beech, 
or  Chestnut  leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  and  gar- 
deners who  make  the  most  of  everything  are  well 
acquainted  with  their  value.  These,  placed  be- 
neath the  pots  or  used  outside  for  linings,  in  many 
gardens  do  one-third  of  the  forcing;  but  the  most 
complete  substitute  for  a  Strawberry  house  is  a 
sharp-pitched  Melon  pit  with  a  flow  and  return 
pipe  running  along  the  front.  A  pit  of  these 
kinds  we  have  just  fitted  with  shelves  lU  inches 
from  the  glass.  Fresh-raked  Oak  leaves,  thrown 
rather  loosely  in  until  they  touch  the  shelves, 
serve  for  bottom-heat  and  moisture,  and  the 
plants  thrive  and  fruit  admirably  in  it.  When 
they  commence  flowering,  all  the  most  forward 
are  drawn  and  placed  together  at  the  warmest  and 
driest  end,  unless  we  have  better  accommodation, 
and  when  set  they  are  transferred  to  the  hottest 
structure  at  command. 

Late  lindx  intended  for  giving  heavy  crops  in 
May  and  shaking  hands  with  early  sorts  out  of 
doors  should  now  be  safely  plunged  in  cold  pits, 
where  they  are  to  remain  until  their  work  is 
finished.  Space  being  limited,  the  plants  may  be 
plunged  almost  close  together,  when  every  alter- 
nate row  can  be  drawn  out  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  in  the  forcing  houses ;  but  those  intended 
to  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  pits  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, as  the  moisture  contained  in  the  leaves 
draws  out  the  crock  roots  during  the  winter,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  these  are  of  immense  value 
in  the  spring.  When  pot  plants  are  well  plunged 
they  do  not  require  much  attention  with  water, 
particularly  where  the  lights  are  thrown  oft'  every 
day  in  mild  weather  and  well  tilted  when  heavy 
rain  is  falling;  but  being  so  highly  sensitive  under 
the  damaging  influence  of  drought,  mistakes 
should  always  be  made  in  favour  of  exposure  and 
moisture. 

The  Okciiaud  House. 

Very  early  trees  started  in  November  will  now 
be  showing  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  a  tole- 
rably correct  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  pass  through   the  most 


important,  if  not  the  most  critical,  stage  of  their 
culture.  If  the  blossoms  are  bold,  plump,  and 
plentiful,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  roots  are 
satisfactory,  and  they  have  not  felt  the  want  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  few  are 
swelling,  and  the  wood  buds  are  pushing  forward, 
the  prospect  of  a  full  crop  of  good  fruit  may  be 
considered  the  reverse  of  promising.  The  first  set 
of  trees  will  now  stand  a  slight  rise  by  day,  but 
no  alteration  from  45  to  TiO'  must  be  made  through 
the  night,  and  the  syringe  may  be  more  freely 
plied  on  fine  mornings.  The  second  must  be 
coaxed  forward  by  very  slow  stages,  and  upon  the 
principle  that  half  a  crop,  or  a  late  crop,  is  better 
than  a  failure.  Meantime,  an  cH'ort  should  be 
made  to  find  out  what  matter  of  detail  has  gone 
wrong,  in  order  that  the  loss  of  a  season  may  not 
be  repeated.  If  the  earliest  trees  have  not  been 
fumigated,  two  moderate  smokings  should  pre- 
cede the  opening  of  the  first  flower.  Fly  may  not 
be  in  sight,  but  it  is  a  subtle  enemy  which  springs 
up  when  fumigating  would  prove  fatal,  and  for 
this  reason  this  trifling  operation  should  never  be 
neglected.  Fermenting  material  being  in  favour, 
this  also  must  be  renovated,  for,  much  as  Peaches 
need  periods  of  rest,  they  always  set  best  in  a 
slightly  increased  temperature  with  a  nice  circu- 
lation of  air.  Fire-heat,  of  course,  will  do  all  that 
is  required,  but  warmth  and  moisture  playing 
about  the  crocks  and  rising  through  the  branches 
not  only  economise,  but  counteract  its  drying 
influence.  Moreover,  it  is  now  a  well  known  fact 
that  forced  fruits  of  all  kinds  often  suffer  through 
being  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere  when  the 
delicate  organs  of  fructification  are  parched  up 
under  its  life-shortening  influence.  Watering 
through  all  the  early  stages,  especially  during  the 
dark  dull  months,  requires  extra  care.  The  water 
used  should  be  quite  equal  to  the  maximum  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  and  whenever  a  tree  is 
watered  it  should  have  enough  to  thoroughly 
moisten  every  particle  of  soil.  A  few  days  may 
pass  before  the  operation  will  have  to  be  repeated, 
but  one  person  should  always  perform  this  part  of 
the  work,  and  whilst  guarding  against  making  the 
balls  wet  and  sour,  on  no  account  should  the  roots 
ever  feel  the  want  of  water. 

SiicreA'<io)i  houses  with  a  few  may  be  the  earliest 
with  many ;  in  either  case,  the  first  week  in 
.January  is  a  favourable  time  for  making  a  start, 
and  having  the  season  with  instead  of  dead  against 
Nature  all  the  best  midseason,  together  with  a 
few  whose  chief  merit  i§  earliness,  may  be  intro- 
duced. If  the  house  has  been  used  for  Chrysan- 
themums, I  should  suggest  smoking  before  the 
plants  are  removed,  as  these  and  aphis  invariably 
go  together.  A  thorough  washing  of  the  glass  and 
woodwork  should  then  precede  housing.  The 
trees  having  been  plunged  in  the  open  air,  they 
may  be  free  from  the  larva;  of  insects  ;  but,  pre- 
vention being  better  than  cure,  they  should  be 
carefully  laid  on  their  sides  and  well  washed  with 
soap  and  water.  The  pots  also  must  be  well 
washed,  as  nothing  looks  more  slovenly  than  a 
dirty  pot,  and  examine  to  see  that  worms  have  not 
been  busy  amongst  the  crock  roots.  If  autumnal 
top-dressing  has  been  neglected,  it  may  now  stand 
over  until  the  trees  are  in  position.  Not  so  the 
material,  as  this  should  be  mixed,  the  better  to 
incorporate  the  stimulants,  some  time  before  it  is 
wanted,  (iood  rotten  manure,  stiff  loam,  burnt 
earth,  and  bone-dust  .supply  all  the  trees  need 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  and  this  in  a  dry  state  cannot 
be  too  firmly  pressed  into  the  pots.  A  good 
watering  will  then  unite  the  old  and  new,  and  the 
house,  after  being  closed  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
may  be  kept  at  45°  by  night  and  5(f  to  55'  through 
the  day  ;  not  with  closed  ventilators  and  windows, 
be  it  understood,  but  with  a  nice  circulation  of  air 
to  strengthen  the  flowers  and  prevent  the  wood- 
buds  from  getting  too  forward.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  form  the 
chief,  if  not  the  entire,  occupants  ;  but  if  it  be  a 
mixed  collection.  Plums  and  Cherries  must  have 
the  coolest  and  most  airy  quarters.  Strawberries, 
too,  may  be  introduced,  provided  they  can  be 
placed  close  to  the  glass,  near  to  the  ventilators, 
and  where  they  can  be  freely  syringed.     Cleanli- 


ness in  the  preparation  of  these  must  be  strictly 
enforced,  and  a  portion  of  the  rich  top-dressing 
recommended  for  stone  fruits  will  greatly  help 
them. 

Pears. 
Where  these  are  grown  in  the  orchard  house 
none  but  the  best  varieties  should  be  introduced, 
and  those  principally  which  do  not  attain  their 
fullest  flavour  in  the  open  air  in  ordinary  seasons. 
If  space  admits,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Jargo- 
nelle, and  a  host  of  first-class  early  and  autumn 
Pears  may  be  grown  on  until  the  end  of  June, 
when  they  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  swell 
and  ripen.  But  space  being  available,  the  ama- 
teur may  inquire  why  they  are  to  be  turned  out. 
Simply  because  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  against 
the  fruit  being  worth  eating  if  they  are  kept 
under  glass  until  it  is  ripe.  Those  who  doubt 
this  theory  may  convince  themselves  by  com- 
paring fine  samples  of  Bon  Chretien  taken  from  a 
south  wall  with  medium-sized  russet-coated  fruit 
from  a  pyramid  or  standard.  Indeed,  they  may 
test  still  later  sorts,  like  Marie  Louise  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchesse,  by  the  same  rule,  and  they  will 
find  medium-sized  fruits  from  pyramids  and  es- 
paliers infinitely  superior  to  large,  waxy-looking 
specimens  from  south  walls,  especially  in  hot, 
roasting  seasons.  The  orchard  house  under  good 
management  ensures  a  set  of  fruit  and  protects 
it  until  spring  frosts  have  passed  away;  but 
this  danger  over,  the  most  suitable  position  is  a 
warm,  south  border,  where,  plunged  to  the  rims, 
well  mulched,  and  liberally  watered,  the  crop 
will  not  only  be  early,  but  unique  in  flavour. 
Passing  from  the  early  to  the  late  sorts,  one  might 
select  a  number  of  varieties  which  rarely  mature 
their  fruit  properly  in  nine-tenths  of  the  gardens 
north  of  London,  but  give  them  a  place  in  the 
orchard  house,  or,  better  still,  a  house  to  them- 
selves, and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  grown  would 
lie  equal  to  that  of  the  fine  samples  imported  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  Take,  for  instance,  Easter 
Beurre,  the  old  Brown  Beurre,  Bergamotte  d'Es- 
peren,  Chaumontel,  Passe  Colmar,  Passe  Crassane, 
and  Duchesse  d'Angoulime,  all  of  them  old  varie- 
ties, which  few  of  the  new  ones  can  surpass  in 
flavour ;  yet  how  seldom  do  the  majority  of  growers 
find  them  good  enough  for  the  dessert.  A  good 
dessert  variety  is  undoubtedly  useful  for  stewing, 
but  knowing  that  these  sorts  are  capable  of  stand- 
ing against  all  comers  when  properly  ripened,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  raise  them  to  their  pro- 
per position.  Other  varieties  there  are  which 
come  fairly  good  in  good  gardens,  but  then,  sites 
for  half  the  gardens  in  the  country  have  been 
selected  for  convenience,  not  for  successful  cul- 
ture, and  the  owners  of  these  might  safely  include 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  British  Queen,  Doy- 
enne du  Comice,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Madame 
Millet,  Knight's  Monarch,  Winter  Nelis,  Thomp- 
son's, and  the  old  Glou  Morceau.  All  or  nearly 
all  these  varieties  do  well  on  the  Quince,  especially 
when  double  grafted,  and  handsome  pyramids 
loaded  with  blossom  buds  can  be  obtained  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  Autumn,  no  doubt,  is  the  best 
time  to  pot,  but  trees  of  this  class  can  be  lifted 
with  balls  and  potted  at  any  time  before  the  buds 
burst.  The  most  suitable  pots  for  I'ears,  which 
should  always  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  the  soil, 
are  those  now  made  with  perforated  sides,  and  for 
the  following  reason,  once  established  in  them 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  fruitful  state  for  years. 
Being  perforated,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
water;  consequently,  whilst  giving  copious  supplies 
of  diluted  liquid,  the  soil  never  becomes  sour  and 
unhealthy.  Being  perforated,  numerous  fine 
roots  or  rootlets  find  their  way  into  the  friable 
loam  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged,  and  although 
they  never  produce  a  gross  habit  of  growth,  they 
force  up  a  never-failing  supply  of  food  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling.  The  compost  for  Pears  in  pots 
cannot  be  made  too  rich  ;  therefore  good  loam 
from  the  red  sandstone,  old  mortar  or  hair  plaster, 
bone  dust,  and  well  rotted  cow  manure  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  some  time  before  the 
trees  are  potted.  It  should  be  well  rammed  when 
dry  and  watered  home,  when,  the  border  being 
ready,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  and  mulched  for 
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the  season.  Although  Pears  that  are  thoroughly 
established  will  stand  a  fair  amount  of  forcing, 
always  with  plenty  of  air,  newly  potted  trees 
should  not  be  subjected  to  this  treatment,  as  the 
early  growth  would  be  taken  out  of  the  system 
and  the  crop  would  be  lost.  On  the  contrary,  late 
Pears,  like  late  Plums  and  Cherries,  should  have 
full  air  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  daily 
protection  from  cutting  draughts  when  in  flower, 
and  gentle  fire  heat  in  dark,  dull  weather  to  pre- 
vent the  pollen  from  becoming  pasty  or  the  petals 
from  perishing.  When  set  and  past  the  dropping 
stage  daily  syringing  and  afternoon  closing  with 
moderate  solar  heat  will  be  essential  to  size,  but, 
the  finest  quality  being  the  main  point,  full  air 
must  be  admitted  in  hot  weathei  and  throughout 
the  autumn  months.  W.  Coleman". 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


NOTES. 

Oi.D  DOUBLE  Wallflowers. — One  of  my  earliest 
uf  gardening  experiences  was  admiration  for  the 
old  double  Wallflowers,  crimson-brown— almost 
black,  indeed,  and  of  rich  velvet-like  lustre — and 
yellow,  which  an  old  villager  in  Leicestershire 
used  to  grow  splendidly  years  ago.  He  had 
served  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  but  when 
I  first  knew  him  he  was  king  of  the  Cabbage 
family  in  our  locality,  growing  plots  of  all  sorts 
of  Cabbage  plants,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the 
local  markets,  farmers,  and  cottagers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. So  noted,  too,  was  this  old  pensioner 
for  his  fine  Wallflowers,  that  I  never  heard  him 
ealled  any  other  name  than  that  of  "  Old  Gilliver," 
or  now  and  then  "Gilliver"  Hubbard,  if  more 
than  ordinary  respect  was  intended.  I  long 
laboured  under  the  erroneous,  but  pleasing,  im- 
pression that  his  toothless  old  wife  was  the  "  Old 
Mother  Hubbard"  of  the  dog  and  the  bone  fable. 
Even  when  disenchanted  by  an  older  boy  who 
jeered  me  out  of  my  faith,  I  remember  I  was 
none  the  more  happy — indeed,  felt  all  the  poorer, 
altliougli  my  historical  knowledge  was  un- 
doubtedly improved.  Old  Hubbard  grew  his 
Double  Bloody  and  Golden  Drop  Gillivers  {i.e., 
Wallflowers  in  this  case)  under  a  sunny  old  mud 
wall,  and  a  shilling  a  dozen  was  his  price  for 
well-rooted  young  plants.  As  "  T.  G.''  says,  the 
modern  double  German  Wallflowers  are  coarse 
and  lumpy,  and  by  no  means  comparable  with 
these  ancient  cottage  garden  or  English  double 
Wallflowers  wben  well  and  strongly  grown.  We 
have  now  in  flower  another  double  yellow  which 
we  call  the  doulile  Rocket  Wallflower,  which 
rarely,  if  ever,  goes  out  of  flower.  It  has  smaller 
and  paler  j'ellow  rosettes  than  the  old  Golden 
Drop,  and  as  one  flower  decays  another  succeeds 
it  on  the  same  axis,  so  that  each  of  the  little  side 
stalks  of  the  spike  produces  three  or  four  flowers 
in  succession.  On  warm,  dry  soils  it  flowers  very 
freely  in  November  and  December,  or  later  during 
mild  weather. 

New  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  Continental 
growers  intend  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
and  one  grower  alone,  viz.,  M.  Simon  Delaux,  of 
Toulouse,  has  just  issued  a  list  of  about  a  hun- 
dred new  varieties.  As  a  rule,  we  are  uow  having 
at  least  200  new  varieties  sent  to  England  every 
year,  and  the  most  dilficult  point  is  to  determine 
which  of  these  are  really  distinct  and  useful  addi- 
tions, and  which  are  not.  No  one  amateur  can 
aftbrd  to  throw  away  his  well-tried  old  favourites 
and  to  grow  even  half  of  the  new  sorts  which  are 
pufl'ed  so  extravagantly  by  their  raisers  ;  hence 
the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  1.  As  it  is, 
there  seems  no  help,  even  the  much-talked-of 
Chrysanthemum  Society  being  powerless  in  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  Of  course,  one  can  wait  until 
the  varieties  are  grown  and  shown  by  the  trade 
growers,  and  then  select  only  such  as  are  certifi- 
cated, or  such  as  are  seen  to  be  really  fine  ;  but 


in  this  way  one  loses  time,  and  so  pays  dearly  for 
the  knowledge  gained.  One  well-marked  sign  of 
the  times  is  that  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  Continental  seedlings  are  coming  out  under 
English  names,  so  that  unless  some  record  be 
kept,  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  the  origin  of  the 
French  kinds.  Long  ago  with  Chrysanthemums, 
as  with  Roses,  a  French  name,  as  a  rule,  meant 
that  the  variety  so  named  was  a  French  seedling, 
but  in  neither  Chrysanthemums  nor  in  Roses 
does  this  now  hold  good.  The  raiser's  name 
helps  us  now-a-days  more  than  an3'thing,  and 
deserves  careful  record — a  labour  which  belongs 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  more  than  to  any 
other  body.  As  it  is,  both  their  catalogue  and 
their  medal  might  be  much  improved.  Only 
yesterday  I  asked  a  friend  if  he  would  join  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  "  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  it 
has  too  much  of  the  trade  about  it  foranamateur 
like  myself  ; "  and  I  am  afraid  a  good  many 
amateurs  are  of  the  same  opinion, 

The  Freesias. — Our  first  little  batch  of  these 
lovely  flowers  is  now  in  blossom,  that  is  to  say, 
the  earliest  buds  are  expanded,  and  1  am  a  little 
puzzled  by  them.  Last  year  we  had  only  the 
pale  sulphur-tinted  variety  which  came  to  us  as 
F.  Leichtlini,  and  this  year  all  so  far  have  pro- 
duced white  flowers,  like  those  of  F.  refracta 
alba.  Has  anyone  else  observed  Freesias  to 
change  their  colour  from  year  to  year  ?  These 
bulbous  plants  are  so  delicate  and  beautiful 
when  strongly  grown,  that  the  wonder  is  they 
are  not  more  often  seen.  Certainly  their  flowers 
are  nearly  as  fragile  as  they  are  lovely,  but  when 
they  are  cut  and  placed  in  water  at  once,  every 
bud  on  the  spikes  opens  out  fresh  and  fair,  so 
that  although  the  individual  blossoms  are  rather 
short-lived,  a  spike  goes  on  opening  its  flowers 
for  a  fortnight  or  longer  in  a  warm  room.  We 
have  hitherto  failed,  by  growing  the  bulbs  too 
thickly  in  the  pots,  but  this  year,  with  six  or 
eight  bulbs  only  in  a  6  inch  pot,  the  results  are 
better,  the  spikes  being  very  strong  and  branched 
several  times.  A  little  weak  manure-water  and 
a  little  extra  heat,  just  as  their  flowers  appear, 
help  them  wonderfully,  and  they  like  all  the 
light  of  this  murky  season.  I  wish  some  one 
who  knows  the  genus  well  would  tell  us  how 
many  species  or  varieties  there  really  are, 
and  what  are  their  distinctions  as  seen  in  the 
garden. 

The  Botcher's  Broom. — This  is  a  plant  well 
worth  growing  in  quantity,  for  its  fresh  dark 
green  growths,  which  endure  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  if  need  be,  when  cut  with  long  stalks 
and  brought  indoors.  It  is  by  no  means  a  quick- 
growing  shrub,  but  when  planted  in  quantity  in 
woods  and  plantations  it  yields  abundant  sup- 
plies of  its  dark  green  sprays.  In  Italy,  and  also 
in  the  south  of  France,  I  am  told  the  peasants 
cut  the  tough,  flexible  stalks  of  this  plant,  and 
utilise  them  as  withies  for  securing  their  Vines. 
One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  hardy  species  of  Rus- 
cus  is  R.  racemosus,  which  has  of  some  been 
supposed  to  be  the  victor's  Laurel  of  the  ancients. 
It  grows  well  in  Devon  and  in  Cornwall,  as  also 
in  Ireland,  yielding  glossy  Bamboo-like  growths, 
3  feet  to  4  feet  long,  and  these  as  cut  and  placed 
in  pots  or  bronze  vases  form  very  lovely  orna- 
ments for  the  house.  It  is  usually  called  the 
Alexandrian  Laurel,  while  the  larger  growing 
R,  androgynus  is  the  Greater  Alexandrian 
Laurel,  wild  in  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Our  own  species  (R.  aculeatus)  is  the  Butcher's 
Broom,  a  name  suggestive  of  its  former  uses, 
but,  plebian  as  its  name  may  be,  its  sjjrays,  when 
covered  with  dark  red  berries,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  endurable  to  boot. 

Christmas  Roses. — One  can  withstand  a  good 
deal  at  this  festive  season,  but  at  p.  580,  your 


correspondent,  "  G.,"  as  I  think,  treats  the  beau- 
tiful Ilelleborus  altifolius  a  little  unfairly.  He 
says,  "  When  pure  and  unsullied,  there  is  no 
more  lovely  flower  for  the  decoration  of  the  hair 
than  this  Christmas  Rose,  and  not  one  in  a  ball- 
room would  ever  suspect  its  humble  origin  ! "  I 
am  sorry  that  the  pretty  old  custom  of  wearing 
flowers  in  the  hair  is  not  now  thought  fashion- 
able by  ladies  generally,  and  I  fail  to  see  the 
point  of  any  suspicion  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
Christmas  Rose.  Probably  "G.,"  like  many 
others,  yet  clings  to  that  old  and  exploded  notion 
that  no  hardy  flowers  are  or  can  be  thought  so 
fine  as  are  those  of  the  hothouse  !  Is  not  the 
origin  of  all  plants  the  same  ?  Are  not  all 
plants,  whether  Austrian  Hellebore  or  Indian 
Dendrobe,  Eucharis  of  South  America  or  Phil- 
ippine PhaL'enopsis,  every  lovely  species  in  the 
world,  indeed,  are  they  not  absolutely  wild  some- 
where or  other,  and  thus  is  not  their  natural 
origin  the  same  I  "  Humble  origin,"  indeed,  as 
if  there  could  be  any  real  difference  of  origin 
between  one  wild  plant  and  another.  Hardy 
flowers  may  be  different  from  tropical  ones,  for 
the  culture  of  which  hothouses  are  unfortunately 
necessary  in  our  climate,  but  each  has  the  same 
origin,  and  the  question  of  their  beauty  is  not  to 
be  governed  by  climate,  nor  by  hothouses  being 
essential  to  their  culture  here  in  England.  There 
are  a  good  many  amateur  gardeners  in  England 
to-day  who  value  their  Christmas  Roses  as 
highly  as  they  do  their  Orchids  or  Eucharis 
flowers,  and  there  are  ladies  who  wear  them 
bravely,  or  who  use  them  beautifully,  without  a 
thought  as  to  their  origin,  except  it  Ije  that  they 
are  grateful  that  so  much  of  flower  beauty  is 
obtainable  from  the  open-air  garden. 

The  Patchouli  plant. — All  amateurs  who 
are  fond  of  sweet-scented  foliage,  and  possess  a 
warm  house  or  plant-stove,  should  add  a  plant  of 
Pogostemon  Patchouli  to  their  collection.  It  is  a 
dwarf  shrub,  with  rough  leaves  somewhat  like  a 
Salvia,  and  when  crushed  slightly  in  the  hand 
yields  a  delicious  whiff  of  perfume.  It  is  most 
pleasant,  like  Sweet  Brier,  when  a  faint  whiff 
catches  one  unawares,  and  if  its  leaves  be  touched 
in  the  morning,  its  fragrance  may  be  detected 
throughout  the  day.  A  single  plant  placed  near 
other  scented  flowers,  such  as  Orchids,  Freesias, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.,  gives  a  tone  to  them,  and 
adds  quite  a  new  charm  to  their  sweetness  by 
half-concealing  its  source.  A  Lemon  leaf  crushed 
in  the  hand  does  the  same,  and  is  more  generally 
liked  than  any  other  perfume.  If  the  leaf  of  a 
Lemon  is  not  handy,  then  there  are  two  or  three 
plants  which  may  be  used  as  substitutes,  viz.,  the 
Lemon  Grass,  the  old  Lemon-scented  Verbena 
(Aloysia),  or  the  leaves  of  the  Citron-scented 
]31ue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  citriodorus),  or  even  some 
of  the  Lemon-scented  Pelargoniums.  The  true 
Allspice  tree  is  much  liked  by  some,  but  is  too 
pungent,  so  to  speak,  for  many  people  of  keen 
sense  of  smell,  who  find  it  to  be  disagreeable.  The 
Patchouli  was  one  of  the  favourite  plants  of  the 
late  Jliss  F.  J.  Hope,  of  Wardie  Lodge,  Edin- 
burgh, who  alludes  to  it  in  her  interesting  book 
on  "  Gardens  and  Woodlands."         Veronica. 


Azaleas  planted  out. — With  reference  to  Mr. 
Cornhill's  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thk  Gakden 
(p.  .')73)  I  may  state  that  I  only  know  of  one 
instance  in  which  this  plan  is  regularly  practised, 
and  that  is  at  Yeovil,  by  Mr.  Davis.  Twelve 
months  ago  last  autumn  when  I  called  upon  him 
he  showed  me  his  stock  that  had  been  planted  out 
all  summer  in  a  specially  prepared  piece  of  ground, 
and  no  plants  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  they 
were  ;  they  had  made  good  growth,  the  leaves 
were  abundant  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
flower-buds  had  begun  to  form  at  every  point. 
The  compost  consisted    of   peat   and    a    liberal 
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sprinkle  of  sand,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  a 
little  lower  than  the  surrounding;  ground.  I 
understood  Mr.  Davis  to  say  that  he  had  practiced 
the  same  plan  for  several  years,  and  that  he  had 
better  results  by  it  than  by  keeping  the  plants  in 
pots.  Plants  much  cut  in  through  furnishing  cut 
flowers  make  as  much  progress  in  one  year  under 
the  planting  out  plan  as  they  do  in  two  in  pots, 
and  they  never  fail  to  yield  good  crops  of  flowers 
annually.— J.  C.  C. 


Indoor  Garden. 


LEAF  MOULD,  MANURE  WATER  AND 
SULPHURING  PLANTS. 
Allow  me  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  re- 
specting matters  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 
( 1 )  What  is  the  best  way  of  making  good  leaf  mould  ? 
I  have  plenty  of  Oak  leaves  ready.  {'2]  What  is 
the  best  manure  water  for  (o)  Cinerarias  (i)  Prim- 
ulas ('■)  Roses  in  pots  or  planted  in  a  greenhouse  '! 
How  can  one  tell  about  the  strength  it  should  be? 
(3)  When  sulphur  is  sprinkled  on  plants  to  cure 
mildew,  how  long  should  it  remain  there  before  it 
is  washed  oS'! — M.,  Kloii. 

*„*  (1)  The  hard  fibry  leaves  from  Oak.Beeeh. and 
Spanish  Chestnut  make  the  best  leaf-mould  for 
potting  purposes.     Select  a  quiet  secluded  spot  in 
your  shrubbery,  but  not  too   near  the  hungry  de- 
vouring roots  of  old  trees,  and  make  a  firm  square 
stack  of  the   Oak  leaves,  of  which  you   say  you 
have  plenty.     Lay  a  few  sods  of  turf  or  branches 
on  the  top  to  prevent  disturbance  by  wind  and 
time  will  do  the  rest.     Repeat  this  operation  every 
year  and  you  will  have  a  continuous  supply  of  the 
best  leaf-mould  that  man  can  make.     If  fermenta- 
tion takes  place  you  may  commence  using  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  otherwise  the  stack  will  con- 
tain the  greatest   quantity    of   fertilising   matter 
when  a  year  old.     (2)  The  drainings  from  farm- 
yard manure  heaps,  cowsheds,  and  piggeries  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  horticultural  purposes  generally, 
and  the  p'anls  you  name  will  thrive  on  it  amaz- 
ingly.    If  one  or  all  of  these  sources  exist,  make 
an  underground  tank  and  conduct  all  the  drain- 
ings into  it,  but  guard  against  the  admission  of 
flood  or  storm  water.     The  tank,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary  to   say,  should    be   made  of   bricks   laid   in 
cement  or  well  puddled   beneath  and  round  the 
sides  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  liquid  and  the 
ingress  of  spring  water  ;  it  should  also  be  covered 
for  safety  and   to   keep  in  the  ammonia.     Many 
people  defeat  the  object  they  have  in  view  by 
using  their  stimulants  too  strong,  but  your  animals 
being  well  fed  a  fair  and  safe  proportion  will  be 
one  of  liquid  to  six  of  pure  soft  water.     Try  it  this 
strength  on  a  few  inferior  plants,  and  if  they  thrive 
give  it  once  or  twice  a  week  all  round.     It  may  be 
well  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  the  too  fi-ee 
or  frequent  use  of  the  draina<re  from  stables,  the 
strongest  and  most  dangerous  liquid  the  amateur 
can  take  in  hand;   therefore,  this  being  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  other-,  one  in  eight  will  he  found 
quite  strong  enough.     We  save  all  the  drainings 
from  our  houses  in  air-tight  tanks,  and  use   one 
pint  of  the  liquid  to  four  gallons  of  water.    Excel- 
lent liquid  can  be  made  by  putting  one   to   two 
peeks  of  the  excrement  from  sheep  or  deer  into  a 
bag  and  sinking  it  into  a  fifty-gallon  cask  with  the 
head   knocked   out.     \Vhen    exhausted    and    the 
water  becomes  colourless,  replenish  and  dilute  the 
first  supply,  as  the  great  secret  of  success  in  the 
use  of  all  stimulants  is  bound  up  in  the  two  words 
little  and  of  tf  n.     (.S)  If  sulphur  is  properly  applied 
to   plants,    ie.  dredged   or   distributed   with   the 
sulphurator  evenly  over  the  upper  and  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  affected,  it  will  destroy 
the   spores   of   the   fungus   in   a   few   hours.     Its 
presence  if  unobjectionable  will,  however,  do  no 
harm  ;   therefore,  your  plants  being  badly  afyected 
or   the   house   being   subject   to   mildew   it    may 
remain  for  twenty-four   hours   or   more,  when   it 
should  be  syringed  oli'  and  repeated  at  intervals  if 
necessary.     But:   why  allow   fungoid   growtlis   to 
enervate  your  plants  ?     Ventilate  freely,  avoid  a 
cold  stagnant  atmosphere,  do  irot  let  your  plants 
sutler  from  a  deficient  supply  of  water  at  the  roots, 


and  syringe  every  part  of  the  house  occasionally 
with  clear  sulphur  water.  Still  following  the  old 
adage  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  dredge 
dry  flowers  of  sulphur  beneath  the  plant  stage,  on 
the  pipes,  but  not  on  old-fashioned  flues,  arry  where 
out  of  sight,  and  there  let  it  remain. 

Eastnor  Cattle.,  Lulhiinj.  W.  Coleman. 

Italian  Hyacinths. — Seldom  is  anything  said 
respecting  these  for  house  decoration.  I,  however, 
find  them  to  be  ver-y  useful  for  that  purpose, 
especially  the  white  and  double  rose,  every  bulb 
of  which  is  sure  to  throw  up  two  spikes.  1  deco- 
rate the  house  or  conservatory  while  the  first 
spike  lasts,  and  the  second  always  comes  in  nicely 
for  cut  bloom.  My  Italians  follow  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  Romans,  but  the  Italians  come  away 
together  better  than  the  Romans.  They  have 
more  foliage,  but  require  a  little  tying  up.  Of 
Scilla  sibirica  I  grow  a  goodly  quantity,  it  is  so 
valuable  for  putting  round  a  short  spike  or  two  of 
either  Roman  or  Italian  Hyacinths  in  small 
glasses.  I  could  never  make  any  use  of  it  in  pots, 
but,  grown  in  3  inch  pans  and  planted  rather 
thickly,  it  throws  up  a  lot  of  bloara  for  cutting. 
Nearly  every  bulb  last  year  threw  up  five  spikes 
each.  I  gathered  them  weekly  just  as  I  wanted 
them.  Mine  are  no  v  beginning  to  push  up  some 
odd  spikes.  Some  Hyacinths,  such  as  Robert 
Steiger,  whose  foliage  is  curled  outwards,  are 
much  more  elegant  for  rooms  than  stiff',  upright- 
leaved  ones. — West  H.^ll. 

The  genus  Hovea — This  is  an  old  and  much- 
neglected    genus,  consisting   of   beautiful   green- 
house shrubs,  the  flowers  of  which  are,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  blue  or  purple.     They  are  plants 
.  of  rather  straggling  habit,  which  the  cultivator 
must  rectify  by  constant  finger-and-thumb  pinch- 
ing during  the  growing  season  in  order  to  induce 
the  production  of  laterals,  and  thus  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  bushy  plant.     The  best  soil  for  Hoveas 
is  a  compost   consistirrg  of  three  parts  peat,  one 
part  light  loam,   and  a  fair  proportion  of  sand. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  other  hard-wooded  plants,  the 
drainage  must  be  effective.     Amongst  species  the 
following  are  the  most  showy  :  H.  Celsi  is  a  free- 
growing  plant,  which  requires  much  attention  in 
order  to  induce  it  to  form  a  handsome  bush  ;  its 
b°auty,  however, -well  repays  any  amount  of  labour 
that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.    Its 
leaves,  which  are  alternate,  aro  very  deep  green 
on  the  upper  side,  but  paler  below.     The  flowers, 
which   are   Pea-shaped,    are   of   a   beautiful    blue 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  standard.     A  well-managed  specimen 
of  this  plant  is  a  grand  object,  either  on  the  ex- 
hibition table  or  in  the  greenhouse,  and  its  flowers 
last  long  in  beauty.     They  are  produced  in  April, 
May,  and  June.     H.   pungens  is  a  more  twisay 
species  than   Celsi,  but  not  less  beautiful.     The 
leaves,  which  arc  linear,  are  furnished  with  nume- 
rous large,    bristle-shaped    stipules  at   the  base. 
The  flowers  are  axillary  ;  the  standard  rich  blue, 
shaded  with  violet,  and  there  is  a  white  spot  at 
the   base.     The  wings  are    brownish  purple.     It 
blooms  during  May  and  June.     H.  purpurea  is  a 
robust-growing   plant   wilh   downy   stems.      The 
leaves,  which  are  alternate,  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
about   U   inches  long,  dark  green  above,  clothed 
beneath    with    a   light,   brownish-coloured  down. 
The  flowers,  which  aro   axillary,  are   numerous  ; 
the  standard  is  purple,  and  the  wings  are  tinged 
with  brown.     It  blooms  during  May  and  June. 
H.  villosa,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding, 
has   shaggy  leaves  on   the   stems   and   branches. 
The  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  are  linear,  dark 
green  above,  and  clothed  on  the  reverse  side  with 
a  dense  covering  of    long,   shaggy   hairs.      The 
flowers,  which  are  axillary,  are  lilac-coloured.     It 
blooms  during  April  and  May. — W.  H.  ( i. 


Canarv  Islands.— The  writer  (a  botdiii.st)  purpt-tsus 
spendintf  February  at  Teneriffe  and  Grand  Canary,  and  will 
be  glad  of  .any  information  as  to  the  habitats  of  rare  plant?  in 
these  islands.  Webb  and  Bertliolot's  "Flora"  is  now  fifty 
years  old  and  pirobibly  very  imperfect,  but  there  may  lio 
more  recent  li.'its  of  i>lants  scattered  tlirough  botanical  pcrio- 
dicyls.  Should  any  such  exist,  the  writer  will  be  glad  tj 
know  where  they  arc  to  be  foiuid. — F. 


THE  GREAT  SNOWSTORM. 

This  year  t'hristmas  departed  after  all  with  a 
crown  of  hoar-frost  on  its  head.  Sunday  opened 
with  fitful  showers  that  collected  their  forces  into 
a  steady  downpour  of  rain  throughout  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  the  rain  crystallised  into  soft,  floppy  flakes 
of  snow,  which  hardened  into  greater  dryness  aa 
the  scarcely  perceptible  and  silent  east  wind  dried 
them  a9  they  fell.  The  snow,  however,  fell  on  a 
wet,  sloppy  base  as  it  succeeded  the  rain  with- 
out any  interval.  Neither  was  there  any  percep- 
tible or  audible  wind.  The  snow  fell  heavily  in 
huge  flakes  on  a  still  earth  out  of  a  heavily  laden 
sky,  and  it  fell  so  fast,  that  about  ten  o'clock  it  lay 
on  branch  and  bough  and  over  the  rain-sodden 
ground  to  a  depth  of  about  (J  inches.  And  still  it 
snowed  and  snowed  faster  and  more  persistent, 
and  in  larger,  heavier  flakes  than  ever.  Soon  after 
midnight  the  wind  arose,  and  it  blew  during  the 
night  with  such  force,  as  to  drift  the  heavy  and 
soft  snow  into  large  drifts  a  yard  or  more  in  depth. 
The  wind  also  proved  the  salvation  of  many  a  tree 
and  shrub — for  though  in  many  cases  it  failed  to 
dislodge  the  snow,  which  hugged  them  closer  and 
closer  the  more  it  grew  in  weight,  and  in  consequent 
destructive  force,  yet  the  wind,  which  reached 
a  full  half  gale  at  times,  did  shake  oft'  the  crushing 
weight  from  not  a  few  trees  in  exposed  positions, 
and  thus  saved  them  from  the  impending  destruc- 
tion that  overtook  many  others  that  failed  to  get 
rid  of  their  sudden  and  crushing  burden.  In  the 
morning  the  snow  in  the  open  reached  a  thickness 
of  10  inches.  It  was  then  thawing  rapidly  as  well 
on  the  surface  as  at  the  base  ;  so  it  is  safe  to 
reckon  that  at  least  a  foot  of  snow  fell  here— an 
almost  unprecedented  fall  in  the  time.  Nor  does 
the  mere  thickness  of  the  snow  exactly  measure 
its  destructive  force,  for  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  weight  of  snow  of  differing  characters. 
Frozen  flakes  seem  light  as  feathers,  as  well  as  to 
resemble  them  in  other  qualities ;  but  sloppy 
snow,  compared  to  these,  may  almost  be  said, 
without  hyperbole,  to  be  as  hravy  as  lead;  and 
hence  possibly  the  snow  on  the  evening  of  the 
'26th  and  early  morning  of  the  '27th  may  probably 
be  found  amongst  the  mo  t  destructive  that  has 
ever  occurred  to  trees  and  .'hrubs.  The  disflgure- 
ments  of  both  are  the  most  marked  features  in  the 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds  ;  but  in  the  park  it 
has  dealt  some  very  destructive  blows  to  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon.  A  good  many  boughs  are  also 
snapped  oti'  various  Conifers  in  the  pinetum. 
Most  of  these  are  snapped  straight  across,  as  if 
they  might  have  been  rods  of  glass.  Not  a  few 
branches  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  also 
broken  off  sharp  across,  as  if  they  had  been  sawn 
off;  and  a  very  curious  example  of  the  force  of  the 
snow  on  deciduous  shrubs  is  furnished  by  a  tall 
Lilac,  which  is  borne  right  down  and  torn  up  by 
the  roots  through  the  sheer  weight  of  the  snow  on 
its  leafless  top.— D.  T.  Fisii,  Bury  SI.  Edmunil<. 

We  have  sustained  much  damage  from  the 

snowstorm,  which  has  been  very  destructive. 
Trees  of  every  size,  shape,  and  spacies  are  broken 
down,  twisted,  and  in  some  instances  quite 
dragged  out  of  the  ground  Iry  the  roots  through  the 
weight  of  the  .snow.  Several  of  our  great  Cedars 
have  large  limbs  broken  off.  An  old  tree  of  Pinus 
Mugho  is  broken  right  in  half ;  few  trees  in- 
deed seem  to  have  wholly  escaped,  but  evergreen 
species  have  suffered  the  most ;  in  almost  every 
case  they  are  quite  weighed  down  to  the  ground 
with  snow  or  broken  off.  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  recover  from  the  damage  done  in 
so  few  hours.  Yesterday  (December  2t))  it  was 
raining  most  of  the  day,  but  towards  six  o'clock  it 
commenced  snowing,  and  kept  on  until  daybreak 
this  morning.  The  snow  is  full.y  7  inches  deep 
and  of  a  very  heavy  character. — W.  Hol.^ii,  IIkI- 
hnf,  P'  iishiirxf. 

The  early  part  of  Sunday  (Dec.  2(3)  was 

almost  incessant  rain,  followed,  about  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  by  snow,  which  continued 
to  fall  till  late  in  the  night,  by  which  time  there 
were  between  1  foot  and  2  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground  :  and,   owing  to  its  being  very  soft,  it  ad- 
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hercd  to  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  so 
as  to  be  early  in  the  evening  quite  dangerous  to 
pa.ss  beneath  trees  of  any  kind.  In  the  morning 
it  was  deplorable  to  see  Elms,  Oaks,  Birch,  and 
many  other  forest  trees  sadly  broken  in  the  park, 
and  many  uprooted.  Laurels,  Rhododendrons, 
Yews,  &c. ,  were  bent  to  the  ground  ;  some  were 
uprooted  ;  but  the  destruction  did  not  end  with 
timber  trees.  On  visiting  the  pleasure  grounds 
the  i-iuht  was  truly  alarming.  Several  handsome 
old  Scotch  Firs  situated  here  were  almost  wrecked, 
as  were  also  some  evergreen  Oaks  situated  near 
them  ;  large  limbs  were  broken  down  to  the 
ground,  and  others  were  split  by  the  weight  of 
the  snow,  coupled  with  the  high  easterly  wind 
which  accompanied  it.  Several  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
situated  in  the  garden  and  in  the  park  adjoining 
were  fadly  disfigured,  many  large  limbs  being 
torn  olF  at  the  base,  and  many  smaller  ones  split, 
thus  disfiguring  them  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come,  if  indeed  they  ever  perfectly  recover.— 
C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Gardens,  Wilts. 

One  of  the  heaviest  and  most  violent  snow- 
storms which  we  have  experienced  for  some  years 
occurred  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  last. 
A  cold,  frleety  rain  had  been  falling  all  the 
morning.  At  three  o'clock  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  the  wind  rose  to  a  regular  gusty  gale  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  past  midnight,  at  which 
time  the  snow  also  ceased  to  fall.  Fortunately, 
the  cold  was  not  severe — the  thermometer  did  not 
fall  below  31°  at  any  time  during  the  night.  The 
morning  revealed  sad  destruction  amongst  trees 
and  shrubs,  especially  Evergreens.  Young  Coni- 
fers were  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  huge 
branches  of  Cedars  had  been  broken  oil'  by  the 
weight  of  the  snow.  Pyramidal-shaped  trees  suf- 
fered least,  \Yellingtonias  having  scarcely  a  branch 
injured.  Laurels,  Hollies,  Sweet  Bays,  and  Ar- 
butuses have  suffered  a  good  deal.  It  is  dillicult 
to  measure  the  depth  of  snow,  owing  to  the  drift, 
but  I  think  8  inches  may  be  set  down  as  a  good 
average. — Tacnton,  Somirxrt^hitr. 

The  snowstorm   of   Sunday  night  did  us 

grievous  damage ;  the  snow  was  of  that  sticky  kind 
that  holds  on  and  loads  the  tree.  We  saw  it  coming 
on  at  dusk  and  feared  greatly.  About  nine  o'clock 
it  was  heartrending  to  hear  the  poor  trees  break- 
ing in  all  directions  ;  outside  of  human  troubles 
tills  is  one  of  the  most  piteous  things  I  know,  and 
of  an  interest  almost  human.  It  is  like  .seeing 
people  drown  and  unable  to  give  help.  Next  day 
saw  dreadful  wrecks  among  the  poor  Scotch  Firs, 
many  absolutely  done  for,  and  hardly  any  without 
more  or  less  of  mutilation. — J.,  Siinry. 

After  a  pouring  wet  morning  snow  began 

to  fall  here  on  Sunday  at  .i  p.m.,  and  increased  .so 
rapidly  that  the  ground  was  soon  covered.  At 
10  p.m.  it  was  U  inches  in  depth,  and  the  storm 
continued  in  full  force  till  midnight.  The  average 
depth  today  (the  27th)  is  14  inches,  and  every- 
thing presents  a  very  wintry  appearance.  I  never 
saw  such  havoc  wrought  amongst  Conifers  as  has 
been  wrought  on  this  occasion.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest Cedars  in  North  Bucks,  which  has  adorned 
the  grounds  here  for  many  a  year,  has  been 
wrecked,  and  a  grand  old  Stone  Pine  in  the 
rectory  grounds,  which  had  been  braced  together 
to  preserve  it,  has  lost  two  of  its  best  limbs. 
Bays,  Laurels,  Junipers,  and  all  kinds  of  Ever- 
greens have  also  been  more  or  less  injured. — 
(.1.  Blu.xham,  Biiclliill,  BUtrhtfi/,  Burks. 


two  other  growers  who  assure  me  that  in  no  case  couM  tbcy 
nbt;iin  crosses  between  the  two  sections  of  the  genus  Hello- 
bonis.  H.  guttatus,  H.  atro-rubjns,  and  H.  orientalis  inter- 
cross fre*lv,  and  we  have  many  seedlings  now  coming  into 
llower.— K."  W.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


QUESTJOXS. 

.'i.:i40.--Woodlice  <•.  firuit. — Cau  some  reader  of  The 
Gari^en  suggest  anything  to  prevent  woudlice  and  other 
insects  injuiin^  fruit  when  stored  away  in  a  cellar?  Chase's 
Beetle  Poison  is  of  no  use  for  that  pui'pose, — R. 

J.i41.  -Moss  on  lawns. -ily  lawn  has  got  covered  with 
Mnss.  Would  ashes  or  bones  put  on  it  destroy  the  Moss'.' 
and  what  time  of  year  is  the  best  to  .attack  it?  There  are 
great  quintities  uf  flower  roots  planted  on  the  lawn,  and  I 
do  not  wi.sh  these  destroyed. — W.  fit.  D. 

554-2.— Christmas  Roses.— Can  "O."  (p.  oSO)aflord  any 
proof  of  his  statement  that  cross-bred  Hellebores  fcave  ever 
been  i-aised  between  II.  orientalis  (Lenten  Rose)aud  U.  niger 
(Christmas  Rose)'/  I  have  repeatedly  tried  tliis  and  similar 
crossings,  but  could  obtain  no  result,  and  I  kiioff  of  at  least 


UNSIGHTLY   ARAUCARIAS. 

Persons   often    seek    information    as    to    the    best 
means   of   restoring   to   health   diseased   and   conse- 
r|\iently  unsightly  specimens  of  Araucaiia  imbricata. 
The  cause  of  this  now  too  common  malady  is  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  the  best  means  of  coping  with 
the  disease  is  consequently  just  as  imperfect.     Having 
had  a  rather  wide  practice  amongst  trees,  I  may  be 
allowed  shortly  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  evil,  as  well 
as  suggest  means  of  restoration  that  have  been  found 
of  great  avail,  in  numerous  cases  at  least.     The  first 
and  principal  cause  of  the   Araucaria  so  frequently 
turning  unhealthy  iu  our  gardens  and  grounds  is  due 
to  planting  in  unsuitable  soils  and  under  the  thade  and 
drip  of  other  trees.    Far  too  frequently  it  happens  that 
in  planting  the  Araucaria  little  or  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed.     A  hole  is  dug,  a 
bairowful  of  what  is  termed  good  soil  placed  in  it, 
and  the  tree  p  lanted  ;  and,  what  is  as  bad,  if  not, 
indeed,   worse,   a  wrong  impression  that  the  Arau- 
caria requires  coddling  and  sh.ade,  causing  it  to  be 
placed  in  too  close  contiguity  to  other  trees.     If  jou 
want  to  plant  an  Araucaria  that  will  reflect  credit  on 
the  planter  in  years  to  come,  choose,  first  of  all,  an 
open  spot  away  from  all  trees  and  big  growing  shrubs, 
and  if  the  soil  is  not  of  a  free,  rich  nature,  and  per- 
fectly unsaturated   with  excessive  moisture,  make  it 
so  by,  first  of  all,  thorough  drainage,  and,  secondly, 
by  substituting  an  open  sandy  loam  for  whatever  the 
objectionable   soil   may   be.     Travel  where  you  will 
throughout   the  country,  meagre-looking  Araucarias, 
with  half  of  their  branches  dt  ad  and  dying,  frequently 
confront  one.    The  cottager  must  have  his  Araucaria, 
although  attached  to  his  house  there  is  not  more  than 
a  couple  of   s(|uare  yards  of  available  space  ;   and, 
indeed,  townsfolk  are  but  little  behind  in  this  matter, 
for,  whatever  else  adorns  their  miniature  garden,  the 
Araucaria  must  be  first  on  the  list,  the  position  or 
suitability  of    the   soil  being  in  most   cases  of  only 
secondary  com-iJeration.    I  have  just  examined  about 
half-ah'indred  tpecimens  of  the  Araucaria,  and  find 
that  where  an  open  situation  and   free,  well-drained 
soil  is   present  the  Araucaria  does  well,  but  let  the 
ground  be  stiff,  plastic,  and  excessively  damp,  and  the 
tree  planted  beneath  the  shade  of  others,  then  the 
disease  and  ils  consequent  unsightly  appearance  in 
the  foliage  is  sure  to  follow.     By  far  the  finest  Arau- 
carias I  know  of  are  growing  in  a  disused  gravel-pit, 
the  holes  in  which  they  were  planted  being  dug  large 
and  wide,  and  having  a  couple  of  cartloads  each  of 
road  -  scrapings  and   decayed  vegetable  refuse  inter- 
mingled with  the  rather  roughish  gravel.     They  have 
been   planted   upwards   of    forty  years,   and   to  see 
them  in  the  perfection  of  health,  with  wide-spread- 
ing  branches   and   lofty   heads,  does  the  tree  lover 
good,  and  forcibly  reminds  him  that,  circumstances 
being   equal,   the   Emerald  Isle  is  better  suited  for 
certain  species  of  Cunifera-  thin  any  other  part  of  cmr 
country.     In  the  woodlands  of  this  estate  the  Arau- 
caria does  only  middling  when  mixed  up  with  the 
general  run   of  our  forest  trees,  for  if  in  the  least 
crowded,  the    lower  branches  assume    a   brown  and 
diseased  appearance,   and  the  whole    tree    lacks  the 
rich,  healthy  tone  that  is  so  characteristic  of  it  when 
grown   under   favourable  circumstances.      We   have 
been  thinning  an  old  Oak  wood  in  which,  owing  to 
the  wide  distances  apart  at  which  these  trees  stood, 
a   number  of  the  Douglas  Spruce,   Weymouth  and 
Cembra  Pine?,  Lebanon  Cedars,  and  the  Araucaiia 
were    planted,    more,    perhaps,    for    ornament    than 
under    the    supposition    that    they   would    ever    be- 
come a  remunerative  crop.     Excepting  the  Araucaiia, 
all  the  other  treej  have  done  well,  for  the  soil  was  a 
kindly,  friable  loam,  which  rested  at  no  great  depth 
on  a  shale  rock,  and  the  situation  well  sheltered  and 
warm.'    Wherever  the  Araucarias  were  overtopped  by 
the  Oak  branches  there  signs  of  ill-health  are  appa- 
rent, although  where  open  and  exposed  they  look  well. 
Pcnrhijn.  A.  I>.  W. 


Weir's  Cut  leaved  Silver  Maple.-  Mr.  Ell- 

wanger  says  that,  though  but  little  known,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  trees  with  cut  or 
dissected  foliage  "yet  introduced.  Its  growth  is  rapiel, 
shoots  slender  and  drooping,  gi\  Ing  it  a  habit  almost 
as  graceful  as  the  Ciit-leaved  Birch.  The  foliage  is 
abundant,  silvery  underneath,  and  on  the  young  wooel 
especially,  deeply  and  delicately  cut.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  long  and  tinted,  with  red  on  the  upper 
surface.  We  believe  it  will  rank  at  once  among  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  i>f  lawn  trees,  and 
may  be  easily  adapted  to  small  places  by  an  occa- 
sional cutting  back,  which  it  will  bear  to  any  degree 
necessary  as  well  as  a  Willow.  It  will  eloubtless 
eventually  become  vastly  mure  popular  than  the 
Birch,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  m.ay  be  pro- 
pag.ited.  It  grafts  or  buds  readily  on  seedlings  of 
the  Soft  Maple.  A  favourite  way  of  working  it  is 
to  bud  or  graft  it  at  a  standard  height  on  the 
strongest  growing  seedlings  ;  this  plan  adds  greatly 
to  its  pendulous  habit. 

The  'Weeping  Ash  should  not  be  forgotten  by 
planters.  It  is  a  well-known  weejiing  tree  of  vigorous 
liabif,  its  branches  spreading,  at  first  Imrizoutally, 
but  gradually  drooping  towards  the  ground.  Its 
strong,  stiff  growth  does  not  render  it  as  graceful 
and  ornamental  as  many  of  the  trees  of  this  class, 
but  planted  singly  on  a  large  lawn  it  forms  an  inter- 
e,-ting  oSject.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  forming 
an  arbour.  Fraxinus  excelsior  pendula  is  a  variety 
of  the  jireceding,  but  scarcely  quite  so  strong-growin.', 
and  it  is  characterised  by  the  yellowish  bark  of  the 
young  branches  which  gives  the  tres  a  pscuUar  appear- 
ance. V.  lentiscifolia  pendula  is  a  pendulous  variety 
of  the  Lentiscusleaved  Ash,  and  forms  a  fiue  orna- 
ment in  a  sheltered  situation.  It  requires  to  be 
grafted  some  0  feet  in  height,  in  order  to  show  off  its 
true  character  to  advantage,  as  its  branches  are  very 
slender  and  Willow-like  compared  with  those  of  F. 
excelsior.  They  are,  however,  proeluceel  in  great 
aliundanne,  this  variety  of  Ash  niakiog  an  excellent 
pendulous  unil_trella-he  aileei  tree. 

Darwin's  Barberry  in -wet  soils.— Few  know 
bow  well  the  beautiful  Berberis  Darwini  thrives 
ill  drained  bog  soil.  It  does  well  in  most  soils,  but 
seldom  have  I  seen  it  equal  to  a  few  plmts  of 
it  which  we  have  here  in  a  bog  soil,  where  it 
makes  finely  branched  shoots  from  S  to  10  feet  long 
in  one  season  ;  and  when  in  s]iring  the.so  are 
smothered  with  bloom,  and  surrounded  by  masses  of 
Rhoelodendrons  in  all  shades  of  colour,  from  white  to 
a  deep  crimson,  the  contrast  is  ranst  pleasing  ;  the 
colour  is  so  rich  and  telling,  so  entirely  its  own,  that 
there  seems  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  picture 
perfec*.  It  should  be  planted  well  back  or  it  is  liable 
to  bury  things  behind  it  of  dwarfer  growth  ;  and  do 
not  f.rget  after  it  has  done  blooming  to  head  it  well 
in.  It  makes,  too,  here  and  there  grand  isolated 
specimens.  I  hope  this  account  ot  it  will  induce 
others  who  have  bogs  to  plant  it  largely.  It  seenrs  to 
thrive  even  where  the  Rhoelodendron  looks  sickly 
through  too  much  wet  and  hard  frost  during  winter. 
Why  not  also  miles  of  hedging  planted  with  it  ?  It  is 
both  handsome  and  effective,  and,  on  account  of  its 
spines,  i(uite  equal  in  the  way  of  defence  to  Thorn  or 
tjuick,  which  elo  not  do  well  in  bag. — T. 

The  Copper  Beech  in  Hampshire. — This  tree 
is  still  unrivalled  in  the  contr.ast  it  present-^  to  tlu.' 
eye  in  the  landscape,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  ditti- 
culty  in  the  grouping  of  it,  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
effect  to  the  contrast.  Most  specimens  I  have  seen 
are  evidently  iu  the  wrong  place  for  thi.s  purpose.  It 
is  plentiful  throughout  this  county,  as  there  are  very 
few  lawns  or  pleasure  grounds  without  a  specimen 
of  the  Copper  Beech.  A  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary routine  in  planting  it  was  made  some  few  years 
ago  at  Brookwood,  by  Colonels  Wdliam  and  George 
Gi-eenwood,  who  planted  a  lice  of  them  on  either 
side  of  the  ro.ad  from  Winchester  to  Petersfield, 
commencing  at  Woodcote  .and  extending  eastward 
for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  ;  but  as  I  have  not  seeu 
them  for  some  time  I  forbjar  giving  a  description 
at  present.  The  finest  specimen  I  have  to  record  is 
in  the  rectory  grounds  near  the  house  at  Over 
Wallop,  about  three  miles  south  of  Grateley  Railway 
Station  ;  it  has  the  large  circumference  of  H  feet 
\  inches,  and  has  otherwise  attained  the  dimensions 
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of  a  large  tree,  but  unfortunately  my  notes  give  no 
further  dimensions.  Soil,  clay  on  the  chalk.  Mea- 
sured in  1S80.  There  is  another  tree  in  Amport 
pleasure  grounds,  near  Andover,  which  is  a  good 
specimen,  with  a  girth  of  6  feet  S  inches.  Soil, 
clay  on  the  chalk.  Measured  in  1880.  There  is  a 
third  at  Boamhrid^e  House,  near  Winchester.  This 
has  assumed  a  beautiful  weeping  habit,  and  slands 
alone  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  It  has  a 
fine  effect,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  I  have  seen 
rightly  placed.  It  has  a  circumference  of  6  feet 
Is  inches.  Soil,  alluvial  ;  subsoil,  plastic  clay. 
Measured  in  1880.— R.  S.  J. 


THE  ORIENTAL  PL  \NE  IN  GREECE. 
The   Oriental    Plane    attains   to   a  very    large  size 
to  a  great  age,   and  more  especially  so  in  the 


and 


festoons  of  bright  leaves  and  fruit,  and  yet  the  trees 
seemed  in  good  health,  though  they  must  have  been 
held  for  many  a  long  year  in  the  grasp  of  these 
monsters.  While  on  the  subject  of  these  trees,  I 
may  here  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  still  exists  is  the 
island  of  Crete,  or  did  so  some  few  years  ago,  an 
evergreen  variety  of  Plane  tree,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  others,  and  authenticated  by  Admiral  Spratt, 
whom  I  had  the  pileasure  to  accompany  in  one  of  his 
numerous  visits  to  the  island,  but,  though  near  the 
spot  with  him,  he  had  not  then  re-discovered  this 
rare  and  possibly  very  local  production  of  Nature. 

D.  H. 


eastern  pai-ts  of  Europe,  where  there  are  many  and 
numerous  instances.  A  very  noble  example  may  be 
seen  growing  in  the  village  of  Vostiza,  in  Greece,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  which  girthed  (when  I  was  there 
in  1842),  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  37  feet  4  inches. 
I  had  visited  and  measured  this  same  tree  six  years 
previously,  viz.,  in  April,  1836,  when  I  made  the 
girth  to  be  exactly  37  feet  atthe  same  height.  Whether 
in  the  six  years  it  could  have  increased  in  growth  4 
inches  I  could  hardly  venture  to  say — the  difference 
of  measurement  might  possibly  have  arisen  from  some 
excrescence  on  the  bark  imnoticed  at  the  time,  but, 
be  it  as  it  may,  the  measurements  both  times  were 
carefully  made  with  a  tape  line. 

This  tree,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  on 
a  gradual  slope,  standing  on  a  raised  platform  of  flat 
stones,  evidently  for  protection  to  the  roots,  is  a 
striking  object  on  entering  the  village,  and  especially 
noteworthy,  as  existing  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  the 
Greek  historian,  who,  living  in  the  second  century, 
makes  mention  of  it  in  his  travels  (see  Burgess' 
"  Greece  "),  and  the  tree  must  have  been  of  consider- 
able size  and  age  at  tliat  time  to  have  made  it  worthy 
of  remark,  its  age  probably  dating  considerably  before 
the  Christian  era,  making  it  more  than  two  thousand 
years  old,  and  yet,  when  last  seen  by  me  in  1842,  it 
was  in  full  vigour  and  health,  the  trunk,  apparently, 
for  some  way  up,  perfectly  sound,  though  many  of 
its  larger  limbs  and  branches  had  succumbed  to  age 
and  storm.  I  had  no  means  of  measuring  its  height, 
but  at  a  rough  guess  I  should  say  it  could  not  have 
been  less  than  from  130  feet  to  140  feet,  or  perhaps 
more. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  have  travelled  in  that  part  of  Greece,  and 
have  noticed  this  tree  in  more  recent  years,  or  any 
who  may  hereafter  visit  it,  and  were  they  to  record 
their  observ.ations  as  to  its  state  and  appearance  at 
the  present  day,  should  it  be  still  standing,  which, 
unless  it  may  have  met  with  some  untoward  accident 
from  the  elements,  I  have  every  re.ison  to  hope  it 
does,  being  much  revered  by  the  itihabitants,  notes 
on  the  subject  would  be  of  the  highest  value.  There 
are  many  other  parts  of  Greece  and  also  Turkey  in 
which  I  have  noticed  the  Oriental  Plane  of  remark- 
able size  and  beauty,  but  I  will  only  mention  one  or 
two  places,  and  one  of  the  more  notable  of  these  is 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  running  through  the 
vale  of  Tempe  into  the  plains  of  Thessaly  at  the  foot 
of  the  Olympian  range,  where  many  magnificent  and 
stately  specimens  fringed  its  banks  for  many  miles, 
and  were  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  when 
visited  by  me  in  1846. 

The  Oriental  Plane  seems  naturally  to  luxuriate 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  I  was  especially  struck 
with  the  magnificence  of  a  grove  of  these  trees  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  where,  in  a  vale  at  the  foot  of  the 
white  mountains  in  Sfakia,  a  few  hours'  ride  from 
the  town  of  Khania,  watered  by  a  copious  stream, 
and  probably  getting  its  name  Platanus,  as  well  as 
giving  it  to  the  whole  vale,  from  the  number  of  trees 
of  this  species  growing  there,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
much  enhanced  by  many  of  the  largest  and  finest 
trees  being  held  firmly  in  the  grip  of  gigantic  vines 
entwining  their  trunks  for  some  feet  above  ground, 
as  it  were,  with  a  huge  cable  nearly  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  body,  and  afterwards  stretching  out  in  long 
rope-like  folds,  through  and  over  the  branches  to 
their  very  tops,  and  hanging  down  in  long  pendent 
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CHICORY  AND  MUSTARD  AND  CRESS. 
With  plenty  of  these  no  one  need  care  much 
whether  they  have  many  good  Lettuces  and  Endive 
at  mid- winter  or  not,  as  with  Chicory  and  Mustard 
and  Cress,  salads  of  the  very  highest  quality  may  be 
made,  and  they  can  be  easily  grown  in  quantity,  let 
the  weather  be  what  it  may.  Witloof  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  as  an  improvement  on  Chicory,  but 
I  have  not  found  it  to  be  so,  and  have,  therefore, 
ceased  to  grow  it.  Chicory  is  hardy,  grows  freely, 
and  when  forced  produces  a  large  quantity  of  deli- 
cate leaves.  The  seed  should  be  sown  annually  in 
May  in  rows  thinly,  and  the  young  plants  soon  pro- 
duce Salsafylike  roots  without  much  attention. 
These  are  taken  up  in  November,  placed  almost  as 
close  as  they  will  stand  in  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots 
with  some  ordinary  soil  round  them,  and  they  are 
then  ready  for  forcing.  We  wheel  a  few  barrow 
loads  of  fermenting  material  into  a  dark  shed,  plunge 
a  few  pots  in  this,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  little  more 
the  roots  throw  up  a  tall  cluster  of  cream-coloured 
leaves  of  the  finest  salad-making  quality  pos- 
sible. A  few  potfuls  are  introduced  into  heat 
now  and  then,  and  in  this  way  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  a  constant  succession.  When 
wanted  for  use  the  crowns  are  cut  right  through, 
and  if  the  latter  be  kept  in  heat  after  that, 
they  will  push  out  side-growths  which  will  come 
in  for  use  afterwards.  Chicory  may  also  be  forced 
under  a  stage  in  a  warm  pit,  and  wliere  no  other 
means  of  keeping  it  in  the  dark  exist,  another  pot,  of 
the  same  size  as  the  one  it  is  in,  may  be  turned  up- 
side down  over  it.  Mustard  and  (Jress,  as  we  all 
know,  are  easily  grown.  Some  time  ago  I  found  a 
patch  in  the  shallow  boxes,  which  we  use  for  producing 
them  in  winter,  die  away  here  and  there  prematurely, 
and  on  making  an  examination  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  I  found  that  some  parts  of  the  soil  were  very 
firm  and  others  were  loose,  and  it  was  in  the  latter 
the  plants  had  failed.  After  that  I  ceased  to  use  old 
soil  of  any  kind  to  fill  the  boxes,  and  substituted 
leaf-soil,  making  it  very  firm  all  over.  I  sowed  the 
seed  on  the  surface,  and  did  not  cover  it  in  any  way, 
finally  placing  it  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
Here  growth  was  rapid,  and  in  ten  days  each  box 
was  an  even  mass  of  beautiful  green  Mustard  and 
Cress.  In  leaf-soil  it  grows  uncommonly  well — 
better,  indeed,  than  in  anything  else  we  have  tried, 
and  uniform  firmness  retains  the  whole  in  excellent 
condition.  Our  winter  Mustard  and  Cress  boxes  are 
those  which  we  use  for  bedding  plants  in  spiing. 
They  are  3  inches  deep,  1  foot  wide,  and  2  feet 
6  inches  long.  By  sowing  from  two  to  four  of  these 
weekly,  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  is  kept  up, 
and  if  frost  chances  to  catch  Lettuces  or  Endive, 
they  are  not  much  missed.  J.  MuiK. 


more  manure  than  is  good  for  Potatoes.  Never- 
theless, the  old  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Covent 
Garden  and  Porter's  Excelsior  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch  Regent  are 
also  good.  But  such  sorts  as  White  Elephant, 
Cosmopolitan,  and  Woodstock  Kidney  are  very 
inferior  as  regards  eating  quality,  although  excel- 
lent croppers.  The  old  Fortyfold  was  grown  by 
numbers  of  cottagers  in  this  district  last  year,  and 
produced  excellent  crops.  As  many  of  your  readers 
doubtless  know,  there  is  no  better  eating  Potato 
grown  than  this.  But  it  is  only  suitableforrich  land, 
and  is  very  very  liable  to  become  diseased.  I  am 
surprised  that  Covent  Garden  Perfection  has  not 
become  more  popular  than  it  is.  It  is  a  capital 
cropper  and  second  to  none  as  regard  eating 
qualities.— J.  C.  C. 


The  best  Potatoes. — The  suggestion  made 
by  "  E.  B."  (p.  ')~'^)  that  readers  of  The  Garden 
should  give  the  names  of  the  sorts  of  Potatoes 
which  they  find  to  be  of  good  table  quality  in  dif- 
ferent soils  is  an  admirable  one.  There  are  some 
who  disbelieve  that  soil  has  any  influence  on  the 
quality  of  Potatoes,  but  that  is  not  my  opinion. 
I  have  given  all  the  American  sorts  a  fair  trial,  but 
none  of  them  are  to  be  relied  upon.  In  a  dry 
summer  Early  Ross  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  are 
fairly  good,  but  never  first  rate.  Ishould  mention 
that  our  soil  is  cold  and  heavy,  and  that  it  gets 


CELERY  IN  WINTER. 
In  many  gardens,  especially  small  ones.  Celery  is  the 
only  salad  plant  to  be  found  in  winter,  and,  apart 
from  its  value  in  this  way,  it  is  also  most  acceptable 
as  a  culinary  vegetable.  No  labour  should  therefore 
be  spared  to  make  the  supply  of  it  as  plentiful  and 
good  as  possible,  but  Celery  which  might  be  in  prime 
condition  in  August  and  September  will  not  be  of 
much  value  now,  as  it  becomes  soft  in  the  centre  and 
not  so  crisp  and  firm  as  when  it  is  approaching  full 
size.  The  best  Celery  for  winter  use  is  that  which 
is  now  only  about  three  parts  grown,  and  spring 
Celery  need  not  be  more  than  half  grown  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  winter  Celery  crop  should  extend 
from  November  until  M.arch.  Its  most  injurious 
enemies  are  damp  and  frost.  Deep  trenches  on  each 
side  of  the  plants  will  help  greatly  to  drain  off  super- 
fluous moisture  from  them,  and  where  there  are  only 
one  or  two  rows  together  a  good  bank  of  soil  put 
against  them  (as  is  done  in  earthing  up)  will  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  rain  from  reaching  the  plants,  as  it 
will  fall  on  the  sides  and  run  ofl'.  A  quantity  of 
finely  sifted  ashes  if  placed  round  the  plants  .at  the 
last  earthing  up  will  prevent  them  to  a  great  extent 
from  decay,  as  the  ashes  do  not  cling  to  the  leaves 
like  sticky  soil.  All  earthing  up  of  winter  Celery 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  the  soil  be  prevented  from  f.iUing  into 
the  centres  of  the  plants.  This  is  injurious  at  all 
times,  but  more  particularly  now,  as  damp  earth  will 
cause  the  interior  of  the  plants  to  quickly  decay.  If 
each  plant  is  tied  up  firmly  with  a  piece  of  matting 
before  earthing,  and  it  is  afterwards  removed,  earth- 
ing up  will  be  more  easily  and  safely  done  than  when 
untied.  I  do  not  approve  of  lifting  a  large  quantity 
of  Celery  and  keeping  it  stored  away  for  use.  This 
plan  is  convenient  if  practised  before  a  protracted 
frost  sets  in,  but  it  does  not  possess  any  other  ad- 
vantage. The  plants  should  be  well  protected  in 
the  trenches  at  such  times,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
putting  a  good  band  of  hay  or  straw  round  each, 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  this  to  remain  on  when 
there  is  no  frost,  as  it  may  cause  the  plants  to  perish 
from  damp.  Timely  protection  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cessful preservation  ;  there  is  little  or  no  use  in 
covering  them  up  after  the  leaves  have  been  almost 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  frost.  J.  MuiR. 

Ma  fijam. 

New  flower  cvips. — Anyone  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  flower  shows  where  cut  flowers  are  exhi- 
bited cannot  fail  to  h.ave  noticed  the  want  of  harmony 
or  symmetry  that  is  often  seen  on  the  stands  of  com- 
petiting  flowers.  In  some  schedules  of  prizes  it  is 
required  that  the  stands  or  bo.ards  on  which  the 
flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Asters, 
Roses,  &,c.,  are  staged  should  be  of  uniform  size  and 
colour  ;  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  flowers  are  set 
in  them  at  different  levels  of  elevation,  and  the 
whole  has  an  irregular  and  confused  appearance,  dis- 
tasteful to  the  eye.  To  obviate  this,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Field,  of  Swan  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  has  brought 
out  what  he  terms  his  Jubilee  Flower  Cups,  for  exhi- 
biting cut  flowers  in,  and  more  especially  for  Chry- 
santhemums. The  cup  which  contains  the  flower  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  for  large,  medium-sized,  and 
small  blooms  ;  the  widest  are  3  inches,  the  smallest 
2  inches,  and  they  fit  into  the  water-tube  in  a  tele- 
scopic manner,  so  that  the  flower  can  be  raised  at  any 
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dusired  heijjht  from  the  board.  The  tube,  which  has 
the  cup  at  the  top  of  it,  has  aii  inner  tube  of  a  smaller 
size,  for  the  stem  of  the  flower  to  fit  into,  and  tliere 
18  a  wire  loop  at  top  and  bottom  to  keep  it  secure. 
They  are  made  of  zinc,  are  nicely  finished  off,  and 
will'last  a  long  time.  A  lady  said,  in  our  hearing,  when 
she  had  examined  the  tubes:  "What  excellent  things 
they  are  for  placing  in  gla=s  and  other  vases  to  keep 
Howers  in  an  upright  position  for  the  decoration  of  a 
sitting-room,"  and  this  appears  to  be  an  end  these 
t'lbes  are  well  calculated  to  serve. — R.  D. 


PEARS  AND  THEIR  HISTORY.* 
I  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  what  I 
know  about  Pears.  There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be 
said  about  a  fruit  which  more  than  any  other  attracts 
the  attenlion  of  the  cultivated  pomologist  from  the 
e.xtraordinary  development  it  has  attained  in  our  own 
time,  the  ancients  having  been  contented  with  fruit 
certainly  unequal  in  flavour  to  that  which  we  enjoy. 
M.  Andre  Leroy,  in  his  dictionary  of  pomology,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  very  learned  researches 
regarding  antique  Pears,  and  enumerates  four  Greek 
and  thirty-five  sorts  of  ancient  Rome  ;  but  he  does 
not  fi.t  the  time  when  these  ceased  to  be  catalogued, 
and  gives  only  twelve  sorts  cf  Italian  Pears  between 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  varieties 
oultivated  in  France  from  Charlemagne  to  Louis 
Xin.  BumberiDg  200  kinds.  Pliny  names  twenty 
kinds.  Varro,  Palladius,  Cato,  Columella,  and  Virgil 
are  also  pomologists  and  Pear  lovers.  The  latter  is 
very  urgent  in  the  matter  of  grafting  Pears,  but 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  modern  axiom  that 
"  he  who  plants  Peirs,  plants  for  his  heirs." 

In  1665,  John  Rea  published  the  "Flora,  Ceres, 
and  Pomona,"  iu  which  he  gives  a  list  of  twenty-one 
Pears,  described  as  being  very  good,  one  of  them  re- 
joicing in  the  extraordinary  name  of  Dead  Man's 
I'ear.  He  describes  the  Winter  Bon  Chretien  as  one 
of  the  most  excellent,  but  requiring  to  be  grafted  on 
the  l^uince  stock  and  trained  to  a  wall.  He  also  says, 
"  that  there  are  several  good  sorts  of  Wardens  and 
baking  Pears."  In  1693  John  Evelyn  published  a 
translation  of  the  works  of  Monsieur  de  la  Quintinye, 
a  very  voluminous,  exact,  and  twaddling  French 
author.  In  advising  the  setting  out  of  a  plant  ition  of 
dwarf  Pear  trees,  he  begins  with  the  choice  of  a  dwarf 
tree  to  be  planted  alone — i.e.,  the  Winter  Don 
Chretien,  giving  several  reasons  for  this  preference. 
'•  1.  Because  of  its  .antiquity,  and  that  by  its  singular 
excellence  it  gained  the  admiration  and  courtship  of 
the  world,  the  gre.at  monarchies,  and  principally  that 
of  old  Rome  having  known  and  culiivated  it  under 
the  name  of  Crustumium.  2.  It  was  baptised  at  the 
very  birth  of  Christianity  itself,  and  consequently  it 
.should  have  the  veneration  of  all  Christian  gardeners. 
3.  It  should  be  considered  of  itself  and  with  respect 
only  to  it3  own  proper  merit,  which  alone  can  entitle 
it  to  a  preference."  This  is,  at  all  events,  a  very 
proper  decision  to  arrive  at,  but  the  Winter  Bon 
Chretien  has  not  kept  the  high  rank  assigned  to  it. 
De  la  Quintinye  iodulges  in  the  most  extravagant 
expressions  of  esteem:  ''  That  it  grows  to  the  weight 
of  2  lbs.,  that  it  is  considered  a  handsome  present  to 
ptrsons  of  quality,  and  that  it  is  a  Pear  the  beauty 
of  which  has  caused  the  ablest  gardeners  to  labour  for 
it  with  the  greatest  passion. "  I  have  had  a  good  experi- 
ence of  Pears,  but  I  have  never  known  this  precious  Pear 
except  by  name,  Ijutit  may  have  degenerated,  or  we  of 
the  present  time  are  more  particidar  in  our  tastes.  Of 
ttie  other  varieties  named  by  Mons.  de  la  Quintinye, 
the  Autumn  Begamot,  the  St.  Germain,  the  Colmar, 
and  Crassane  have  survived  to  our  own  time,  but 
witliout  holding  rank  as  first-class  fruit ;  he,  how- 
ever, highly  commends  the  Beurre  Rouge,  classing 
this  as  a  synonym  of  the  B.  d'Amboise  and  Isambert, 
which  he  says  "  possesses  the  first  degree  of  good- 
ness— viz.,  a  smooth,  delicious  softness  with  a  fine 
delicate  pulp,"  wasting  many  good  epithets  on  the 
Winter  Bon  Chrt5tien  which  would  have  been  more 
properly  applied  to  the  Beurrt^  Rouge.  The  Autumn 
Bergamot  is  not  highly  commended,  although  our 
friend  says,  "  that  it  has  a  numerous  and  formidable 
party,  and,  indeed,  that  a  thousand  people  assert 
that  for  its  tender  and  melting  pulp,  its  sweet  and 
sugary  juice,  and  the  little  smack  of  perfume  which 
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accompanies  it,  that  is  more  valuable  than  all  other 
Pears  in  general,"  remarks  which  a  great  many  igno- 
rant people  make  at  the  present  day.  De  laQuintinye 
names  some  ninety  or  hundred  sorts  of  which  some 
(>i  the  names  are  expressive,  as  Greedy  Guts,  Chew 
Good,  Daughter  of  God,  or  Fille  Dieu.  Some  few  of 
the  sDrts  remain,  among  them  the  Rousselets,  Chau- 
montel,  and  St.  Lezin  De  la  Quintinye's  reasons 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Pears  are  curious.  He  states 
that  "  the  rigorous  cold  which  lasts  from  November 
to  March  enjoms  our  placing  ourselves  near  the  fire, 
and  that  to  counteract  the  external  foreign  heat  then 
taken  in.  Nature  has  provided  us  with  Pears  to  pre- 
vent the  great  infirmities  which  might  happen  to  us 
from  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  heat.  So  precisely 
at  this  time  she  has  given  us  an  admirable  quantity 
of  tender  fruit  such  as  Bergamots,  Louise  Bonnes, 
Les  Chasseries,  Amberts,  Virgoulees,  Epines,  and 
St.  Augustines."  This  garrulous  author  provides 
for  the  plantation  of  a  thousand  trees,  but  states  that 
"the  planter  of  so  many  would  be  a  curious  gentle- 
man, for  how  could  he  dispose  of  12,000  Pears  unless 
he  gave  them  away  or  made  perry  of  them  ?"  This 
difficulty  would  not  be  felt  now.  He  concludes  his 
remarks  on  Pears  by  a  list  of  fifty  good,  forty-four 
indifferent,  and  sixty-six  bad  sorts. 

In  1729  Batty  Langley,  in  the  "Pomona,"  gives 
the  names  of  fifty-seven  Pears.  Those  which  are 
named  by  him  and  still  cultivated  are  the  Brown 
Beurre,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Hampden's  ditto, 
Crassane,  Epine  d'Hiver,  Jargonelle,  Swan's  Egg, 
and  Windsor,  and  among  baking  Pears  the  Black 
Pear  of  Worcester  and  Catillac.  Mr.  Langley  is  not 
enthusiastic  about  Pears. 

Switzer  enumerates  eighty  Pears,  advising  the 
planting  of  the  English  Bergamot,  "  because  of  its 
goodness  and  antiquity,  it  being  not  impossible  that 
it  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  island  ever  since 
Julius  Cajsar  conquered  it,  and  that  possibly  it  was 
the  Assyrian  Pear  of  Virgil,  and  was,  as  niay  be 
deduced  from  this,  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Gardens 
of  Alcinous."  A  tree  of  this  soit  in  the  Sawbridge- 
worth Nurseries  is  said  to  be  300  years  old.  The 
I'ears  selected  by  Switzer  appear  certainly  to  have 
been  the  best  of  that  time,  and  he  testifies  to  the 
extreme  goodness  of  the  Win'.er  Bon  Chretien. 

Philip  Miller,  in  his  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary," 
1759,  begins  his  list  with  Petit  Muscat,  and  p.asses 
on  to  the  Chio,  Citron  des  Carmes,  La  Bellissime, 
bearing  two  crops  in  July  and  September,  Jargon- 
elle, and  Cuisse  Madame.  The  Cuisse  Madame  of 
the  French  Is  classed  as  a  good  Pear,  and  the 
Jargonelle  as  third  rate  ;  but  Mons.  Leroy  describes 
the  Cuisse  Madame  as  a  small  inferior  Pear,  ripen- 
ing about  the  end  of  August,  considering  it  as  one 
of  the  few  historical  Greek  Pears  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  Poire  d'Epargne  or  .Jargonelle 
of  Andre  Leroy  does  not  correspond  with  the  outline 
of  our  Jargonelle,  and  he  does  not  praise  the  fruit, 
calling  it  good  only  for  the  season.  Our  true 
English  Jargonelle  when  ripened  on  a  wall  is  exceed- 
ingly good,  juicy,  and  refreshing.  Probably  the 
spurious  Jargonelle,  which  undoubtedly  exists,  has 
been  introduced  by  those  who  have  imported  this 
sort  from  France,  having  been  misled  by  the  name, 
not  being  awaie  that  the  Jargonelle  of  the  French 
nurseries  is  not  the  kind  which  passes  under  that 
name  with  us.  Leroy  says  that  MiUer  has  muddled 
the  Jargonelle,  and  that  the  confusion  caused  by  him 
has  lasted  to  our  own  time,  the  mischief  arising  from 
the  Jargonelle  and  Coisie  Madame  being  classed  by 
Mills  as  synonymous. 

M  iller  names  eighty  sorts,  and  states  that  he  has 
included  in  hU  list  man}'  sorts  that  are  not  worth 
planting  to  please  those  who  are  fond  of  a  great 
variety.  He  is  aware  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ripening  period  of  Pears,  for  he  says,  "  I  have  known 
the  fruit  of  a  Pear  tree  in  one  year  all  ripe  and  gone 
by  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  very  next  year  the 
fruit  has  not  been  fit  to  eat  until  the  very  middle  of 
December."  All  of  us  can  endorse  Miller's  remarks. 
I  have  found  it  a  very  difiicult  matter  to  fix  the  date 
of  ripening,  and  the  variations  noticed  in  1759  find 
their  equivalent  in  1SS6.  In  reference  to  this  matter, 
Miller  says  that  "  if  we  look  back  to  the  best  French 
authors  of  fifty  years  ago,  they  put  down  the  times  of 
ripening  of  Pears  a  month  or  six   weeks  later   than 


now,  and  that  in  London  it  is  much  about  the  sirae, 
the  time  of  ripening  in  London  being  quite  as  for- 
ward as  Paris."  This  remark  does  not  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  climate  is  becoming  colder,  as  many  are 
inclined  to  think.  Tnere  are  many  writers  on 
pomology  after  Philip  Miller,  but  as  far  as  the 
names  of  Pears  are  concerned  we  may  step  from 
1759  to  1S31,  when  a  book  was  published  by 
George  Lindley  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  en 
titled  "  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden."  The  list  of  Pears  is  here  brought  down 
nearly  to  our  own  time,  150  dessert  Pears  being 
ermmerated,  among  them  miny  of  our  old  friends  of 
1065,  1693,  1729,  1731,  and  17S9,  and  adding  to  the 
list  a  number  of  new  sorts  raised  from  seed  by  Van 
Mons,  Nelis,  and  others.  According  to  Lindley 
many  of  these  are  not  worth  much,  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  and  Beurre  Diel  being  credited  with 
special  praise,  the  Marie  Louise,  however,  not  being 
very  highly  commended.  In  1S42  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  published  a  list  of  442  sorts,  and 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual," 
1SS4,  describes  732  sorts.  Andre  Leroy,  in  tlie 
"Dictionary  of  Pomology, "  has  915  sorts,  and  the 
cry  is,  "  Still  they  come."  The  new  sorts  that  have 
been  constantly  introduced  showing  that  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
that  no  fruit  is  so  susceptible  of  high  development  as 
the  Pear,  as  it  advances  step  by  step  with  the  higher 
cultivation  of  man  ;  this  advance  being  by  no  menus 
rapid,  as  it  has  taken  m.any  centuries  to  proiluce  a 
Pear  of  the  quality  of  the  DoyenniS  du  Comice,  this 
fruit  being  far  superior  to  any  of  those  noticed  by 
Lindley  in  1S31. 

It  is  curious  that  Shakespeare,  ountrj  bred,  should 
never  have  mentioned  Pears  by  name,  save  once,  in 
"  Romeo  and  .Juliet,"  when  he  alludes  to  the  Pop- 
perin  Pear,  now  known  in  Worcestershire  as  the 
Poplar  Pear,  still  one  of  the  common  perry  Pears  of 
the  county.  It  is  evident  from  this  meagre  notice 
of  Pears  that  Shakespeare's  tastes  were  not  gratified 
by  good  fruit.  In  "'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
he  uses  the  phrase,  "  crestfallen  like  a  dried  Pear." 
The  plump  and  juicy  Pears  of  our  century  when 
fallen  rot  before  they  wither,  but  the  tough  perry 
Pears  wither  before  they  rot.  Worcestershire  abounds 
with  Pear  orchards,  and  Shakespeare,  had  he  seen 
these  orchards  in  full  bloom,  would  surely  have  ex- 
pressed his  admiration.  There  is  no  allusion  in  any 
of  his  plays,  poems,  or  sonnets  to  the  beautiful 
spectacle  of  a  Pear  tree  sheeted  with  its  snow-white 
blossoms.  Another  country  poet,  Robert  Herrick, 
although  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Strawberries  and 
Cherries,  never  alludes  to  Pears.  Herrick  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  Devonshire,  which  must  have 
been  almost  destitute  of  Peir  trees.  Sir  John 
SuckUng  celebrates  the  charms  of  a  young  lady  iu 
his  lines^ 

Iler  cheeks  are  hke  the  Katharine  Pear, 
The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Batty    Langley  notices   two   Katharine    Pears,   the 
Royal  and  the  Queen. 

Standard  Pears  are  utterly  unsoited  f.jr  small 
gardens,  and  should  be  grown  in  orchards  only.  Thote 
who  are  blessed  with  old  and  decrepit  standard  trees 
may  renew  their  vigorous  growth  by  heading  them 
down.  In  three  years  young,  healthy,  and  fruitful 
branches  will  replace  the  old  and  useless  wool  of 
generations.  A  difference  is  sjmetimes  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  trees  on  the  Pear  stock.  Some  will 
be  more  fruitful  and  bear  larger  fruit  than  other  trees 
of  the  same  sort  and  age,  This  arises  from  the 
influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  graft.  All  Pear 
stocks  are  raised  from  seed,  and  great  variety  of 
course  exists.  The  difference  sometimes  seen  in  tlie 
produce  of  trees  growing  side  by  side  is  often  so  great 
as  to  cause  doubts  of  the  identity  of  the  fruit.  The 
seeding  Pear  stocks  imported  from  France  are  raised 
from  the  pips  of  perry  Pears,  and  of  these  two  sorts 
are  distinguished,  one  with  smooth  bright  leavesfrom 
the  district  of  Le  Mans,  and  the  other,  woolly  or  sage- 
leaved,  from  the  province  of  Anjou.  I  believe  the 
pips  of  the  wild  or  forest  Pear  are  employed  in 
Germany  for  raising  stocks. 

Garden  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  should  be  either 
trained  as  espaliers,  wall  trees,  or  pyramids.  Root-prun- 
ing will  cause  unfruitful  trees  to  bear,  and  those  who 
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have  them  will  do  well  to  practise  It.  The  Pear  stock 
is  not  fastidious  about  soil.  My  own  experience  of 
the  Quince  stock  convinces  me  that  it  is  the  most  use- 
ful stock  tor  all  styles  of  garden  training,  it  is  adapted 
for  espaliers,  pyramids,  bushes  and  cordons.  Cordon 
training,  although  known  and  practised  in  England 
for  some  time,  has  been  brought  more  pi  eminently 
into  fashion  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is,  per- 
liaps,  the  most  siaiple  and  productive  of  all  sorts  of 
training.  An  oak  fence,  7  feet  high,  planted  with 
diagonal  trees,  IS  inches  apart,  in  four  years  wid  pro- 
duce a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and  a  wall  from  12 
feet  to  L'i  feet  high  in  five  to  six  years  will  produce 
like  results.  I  have  found  that  pruning  twice  a  year 
(June  and  October)  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in 
fruitful  order.  In  the  June  pruning  the  young  shoots 
must  be  stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  and  in 
October  every  spur  must  be  pruned  as  close  to  the 
main  stern  as  possible,  avoiding  any  in  jui-y  to  the  fruit 
buds,  which  are,  of  course,  easily  detected,  diagonal 
cordons  mayalso  be  trained  to  wire  trellises,  andtreated 
in  the  same  fashion  ;  this  is  a  very  interesting  and 
ornamentaUtyle.  The  singlehorizontul  cordons  and  the 
doublehorizontal  cordons,  trained  at'lS  inches  from  the 
ground,  form  a  neat  ard  fiuitfid  edging  to  side  walk.?. 
'Jle  five-branched  vertical  cordi^n  has  five  upright 
shoots  springing  from  a  common  horizontal  base. 
These  may  be  planted  4  feet  apart.  The  horizontal 
cordon  has  the  branches  trained  at  regular  intervals 
from  a  maiir  vertical  stem,  this  form  is  admirably 
adapted  for  espaliers  by  garden  walks,  and  is  very 
tractable  and  pleasant  to  manage.  Vertical  cordons 
plairted  in  the  open  ground  4  feet  apart  will  give 
large  crops  cf  fruit.  Two  forms  of  cordon  training 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  unpractical— (.c,  vase-cordon 
and  the  plan  of  training  over  an  arched  trellis,  the 
former  is  more  trouble  to  manage  than  a  bush  tree 
and  gives  no  better  results,  and  the  latter  is  contrary 
to  common  sense,  part  of  the  tree  being  grown  in  the 
shade.  All  cordons  require  the  same  system  of 
pruning.  Pyramid  and  bush  trees  on  the  Quince 
stock  are  charming  garden  trees  ;  the  pruning  is 
somewhat  different  to  that  practised  for  cordon 
trees  ;  the  side  shoots  slrould  be  pruned  in  June,  and 
the  leading  shoot  untouched  until  October,  super- 
fluous shoots  being  occasionally  removed  during  the 
summer  to  admit  the  sun  ;  the  unpruned  leading 
shoot  must  be  shortened  back  in  October. 

Gar-den  trees  require  root  managenrent,  and  a 
modified  system  of  root-pruning  should  be  practised 
with  all.  A  circular  trench  about  3  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree  shovdd  be  dug  annually  if  the  room 
for  the  tree  is  restricted,  in  the  autumrr  the  soil  in 
this  trench  should  be  refreshed  with  manure  and 
frish  soil,  and  a  surface  dressirrg  of  artificial  manure 
applied  during  the  spring.  For  the  latter  purpose 
soot,  superphosphate  of  lime,  aird  guano  are  probably 
the  most  useful.  The  trench  and  the  manure  will 
render  the  planter  independent  of  the  soil.  If  Pear- 
growing  is  to  be  made  a  certainty,  cultivation  under 
glass  must  be  adopted.  A  glass  horrse  is  of  cour.-e  a 
prime  necessity  ;  it  may  be  as  plain  as  possible  for 
the  purposes  of  protectiorr.  During  the  spring  the 
trees  can  be  packed  closely,  for  in  the  early  period  of 
growth  they  do  not  ree[uire  much  space  ;  about  the 
end  of  May,  er  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  manv 
of  the  trees  should  be  put  oirt  of  doors,  leaving 
e  nough  in  the  hou.se  to  stand  3  feet  from  each  other. 
The  trees  taken  out  of  the  house  should  be  plunged 
in  a  border  prepared  for  them,  and  the  trees  inside 
sunk  in  the  soil  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  sides  of 
the  pot  should  be  perforated,  but  that  is  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  The  trees  should  be  surface-dressed 
with  manure,  and  watered  with  manure  water  twice 
or  tliree  times  a  week,  w'hen  under  glass  abundance 
of  air  must  be  given.  C'lrlture  rrnder  glass  makes  a 
crop  a  certainty,  and  requires  no  more  .attention  than 
is  given  to  Melon  or  Cucumber  growing. 

Protection  to  cordon  trees  trained  about  1  foot 
frem  the  ground  maybe  given  by  planks  on  each  side 
placed  on  edge  supported  by  sliort  stakes  and  covered 
with  mats  during  severe  frost.  Ground  vineries  also 
form  very  efficient  protection,  but  they  are  not  so 
cheap  as  the  planks. 

Raising  seedling  Pears  is  always  interesting  from 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  pursuit.  I  have 
raised  some  hundredsfrom  the  best  sorts  known,  which 


I  have  crossed  in  every  conceivable  fashion.  The 
"  Conference  "  Pear,  which  gained  the  suffrages  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Pear  Congress  of  1885,  came 
from  a  baking  Pear,  the  Leon  le  Clerq  de  Lav  al, 
the  pips  of  which  I  planted  without  any  special 
elesign.  All  pips  intended  for  seed  should  be  taken 
from  the  finest  and  best  developed  fruit. 

The  sorts  of  Peai-s  of  recent  introduction  selected 
by  the  Pear  Congress  of  18S5  were  the  following  :  — 

licurre  GifTord  Emile  d'lleyst 

CI  ipp's  Favourite  Ben  ro  d  Anjou 
Summer  Beurre  d'Arembei-g         Warie  Benoist 

Madame  Treyve  Beurre  deJoDghe 

IJeurre  Dniriont  Kose  Crassane 

Pitniaston  Duchess  Iruchesse  de  Bordeaux 

PresidMit  d'Osmarivir.e  Olivier  de  Serres 

Madame  Andre  l.e  oy  Nouvelle  P'ulvie 

C  nference  I,  Inconrrue 

And  for  orchards  and  market  gardens  :  — 

Beacon  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle 

Fertility  Uurondeau 

Souvenir  du  Congres 

The  improvement  in  Pears  will  no  doubt  continue, 
and  in  1986  amateurs  will  wonder  that  we  could  be 
contented  with  fruit  so  inferior  to  that  which  they 
will  enjoy,  even  as  we  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  fruits  which  charmed  De  la  t^uintinye  and  his 
friends. 
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Lily  of  the  Valley  fruiting'.— One  day  lately 
when  visiting  a  frienel  near  here  who  has  a  very  snug 
garden,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  Lily  had 
produced  fruit.  Every  spray  on  which  there  were 
flowers  in  spring  was  bearing  berries  where  the 
flowers  had  been.  They  were  largest  at  the  bottom 
and  smallest  at  the  top  ;  bright  transparent  red  in 
colour,  and  really  very  pretty. — J.  Muiu,  Maiyttm^ 
Gh(mor(/anshiir. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. — At  various  times 
correspondents  of  The  Garden  have  objected  to  the 
system  of  leaving  old  flower-stems  on  this  Masde- 
vallia, as  by  so  doing  it  prevents  a  full  crop  of  young 
spikes  coming  forward.  In  this  I  concur,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  like  to  leave  a  few  old  stems,  for  while 
the  young  spikes  produce  two  and  three  flowers  each, 
the  old  ones  furnish  five  or  six.  I  enclose  you  two 
spikes  left  from  last  year,  each  bearing  six  flowers. — 
Feederick  Bedforli,  Strafiiii  House,  Co.  Kihhirc. 

Supatoiium  odoratum. — I  send  you  a  small 
piece  of  this  cut  from  a  plant  on  the  west  end  of  a 
l.ate  vinery,  where  it  stood  with  impunity  the  whole 
of  last  winter  unprotected.  It  has  been  covered  with 
its  white  blossoms  for  these  two  months  past,  and  has 
afforded  a  good  quantity  of  cut  flowers.  Ihere  are 
also  still  a  good  many  to  open  if  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  mild.  Coming  in  at  this  season  it  is 
especially  valuable,  and  would  well  repay  a  little  pro- 
tection in  colder  localities  than  this  is. — John  G.\r- 
LAND,  Killoiuii,  Exeter. 

National  Rose  Society. — It  is  proposed  th.at 
some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  should 
be  made  next  Kose  season  by  this  society.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  its  members,  the  proposal  was  made 
and  a  special  committee  formed.  It  was  decided  that 
the  first  £100  of  the  subscriptions  should  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  two  challenge  trophies,  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  the  provincial  shows  of  the  society,  one 
for  thirty-six  blooms,  open  to  all  nurserymen,  and  one 
for  twenty-four  blooms,  open  to  all  amateurs.  Sub- 
scriptions were  announced  in  sums  \arying  from  one 
guinea  to  five,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £40,  and 
circulars  will  be  shortly  issued  to  all  members,  inviting 
their  co-operation. 

New  hybrid  Cattleya. — A  drawirrg  of  a  beau 
tiful  rrew  hybrid  Cattleya  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Sir 
William  Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford.  It  is 
the  result  of  intercrossing  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  grrttata 
Leopoldi,  and  was  raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  of 
The  Grange,  Lamberhurst,  Kent.  Prof.  Reichenbach 
has  named  it  C.  Harrisi  in  compliment  to  the  raiser. 
The  flowers  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of  C.  granu- 
losa ;  the  sepals  are  of  the  clearest  amethyst,  dotted 
over  the  surface  with  numerous  small  purple  spots  ; 
the  labellum  is  of  a  very  deep  purple-crimson,  while 
the  centre  is  lighter  coloured.  In  growth  the  plant 
more  resembles  C.  Mendeli  than  its  other  parent,  and 


some  of  the  bulbs  have  borne  two  leaves  each,  about 
2  inches  wide  aid  7  inches  long.  The  bulbs  are 
rather  flat  and  furrowed.  The  drawing  sent  was 
made  by  Miss  Harris,  who  must  have  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  representing  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  flower. 

Cotoneaster  affinis. — I  send  you  a  few  small 
branches  of  this  Cotoneaster  heavily  laden  with  berries, 
with  which  the  whole  of  the  plant,  which  is  about 
So  feet  high  and  as  nruch  or  more  through,  has  been 
quite  covered.  The  long  branches  are  full  of  fruit- 
bearing  spurs,  and  are  laden  with  berries  as  well  as 
the  wood  of  last  year's  growth,  all  drooping  under 
their  heavy  weight  of  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  large 
clusters.  As  HoUy  berries  are  scarce  with  us  this 
year,  we  have  been  using  those  of  this  Cotoneaster  for 
Christmas  decoration.  As  you  will  see,  the  plant  has 
retained  its  leaves  quite  greerr  up  to  this  time,  although 
on  several  nights  the  thermometer  has  been  down  to 
20"  Fahr.,  and  some  days  has  not  been  higher  than 
32".  It  is  a  shrub  admirably  adapted  to  plant  on  the 
outskirts  of  plantatioirs  and  game  preserves,  as  it 
produces  every  year  enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  of 
which  pheasants  especially  are  fond. — John  Garland, 
KiUerton,  Exeter. 

Pseonia  Whitleyi. — "  D.  K,"  iu  his  e.xcellent 
description  of  Pajonia  albiflora  and  its  varieties  in  a 
recent  number,  describes  P.  albiflora  var.  Whitleyi  as 
double.  I  have  a  variety  called  Whitleyi  single, 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  mention.  I  believe  it  is 
a  variety  of  P.  albiflora,  and  is  known  as  Whitleyi 
single  in  several  English  nurseries.  In  a  good  sea- 
son, such  as  the  last,  this  variety  is  magnificent,  the 
flowers  being  pure  white,  with  a  cream-coloured 
centre.  The  plant  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height,  and  blooms  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
herbaceous  P.'eonias — that  is,  towards  the  end  of 
June.  Perhaps  this  variety  may  be  identical  with  one 
of  the  varieties  "  D.  K."  has  described ;  if  so,  it  would 
be  well  to  know  that,  as  confusion  may  arise. — D.W. 

Covent  Garden  Market.  — The  supply  of  flowers 
sent  to  this  market  this  week  has  been  both  large 
and  varied.  Amongst  the  host  of  the  good  things 
which  we  noted  were  the  red  and  white-bracted 
forms  of  the  Mexican  Flame-leaf  (Poinsettia),  ex- 
ceptionally fine  ;  white  Azaleas,  Chinese  Primroses, 
both  double  and  single,  the  latter  extra  good,  espe- 
cially the  coloured  varieties.  Associated  with  these 
were  also  the  yellow  and  white  Marguerites,  the  white 
being  perhaps  the  best  plant  growrr  for  room  decora- 
tion, producing  a  chaste  and  elegant  effect  in  any 
situation.  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  whites,  are  still 
in  good  form  ;  also  Lily  of  tlie  Valley,  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, and  Tulips  of  several  shades.  Some  pretty 
combinations  may  likewise  be  seen,  such  as  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  red  Tulips  and  Ferns,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Ferns  and  red  Tulips.  Persian  Cyclamens  are  also 
well  represented,  from  pure  white,  through  "arious 
shades  of  pink,  rose  and  purple,  to  crimson.  Various 
kinds  of  Heath  are  numerous,  especially  the  winter 
Heath  (Erica  hyemalis),  which  has  seldom  been  seen 
more  floriferous  than  it  is  this  season.  Berried  plants 
consist  chiefly  of  Solanums,  which  should  sell  well 
this  year,  as  the  Holly  is  but  thinly  berried.  Cut 
flowers  comprise  Chrysanthemums  in  various  shades 
of  colour ;  Roses  in  abundance.  Arum  Lilies,  Eu- 
charises,  Camellias,  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Bouvar- 
dias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  pink,  white,  and  scarlet, 
both  double  and  single.  Amongst  Orchids  are  fine 
examples  of  Calanthes,  Princess  Alexandra  Odonto- 
glossums,  L;elia  autumnalis,  anceps,  and  albida  ;  the 
beautiful  Odoutoglossum  Rossi  in  several  varieties ; 
Oncidium  Jonesianum,  Rogersi,  and  varicosum  ;  the 
scarlet  Sophronilis  gr.andiflora,  and  the  Violet-scented 
Dendrobium  heterocarpum.  Lycaste  Skinneii,  with 
its  large,  bold,  wax-like  flowers,  is  especially  notice- 
able, whilst  Cattleya  margiuata  blooms  are  very 
abundant.  Fruits  are  numerous  and  good,  especially 
the  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  from  the  Azores,  Custard 
Apples  from  Madeira,  and  Lychees  and  Jaffa  Oranges. 
Pears  and  Apples  are  numerous  and  good,  particularly 
American  Baldwins  and  Ribstons.  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  and  Rhubarb  are  plentiful ;  as  are  also  Truffles, 
and  small  salading  is  in  great  variety  and  abundance. 


Twin-flowered  Cypripedium  (J.  //.).— Not  an  un- 
usual occurrence,  numerous  iiistancea  of  whiclj  occur  every 
season. 
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ENGLISH  FIREWOOD. 

The  brightness  of  the  glowing  logs  upon  the 
liearth  is  one  thing;  the  snow-covered  trunks  upon 
tlie  ground  outside  is  another.  \Yhen  wo  sec 
pome  of  our  lineat  trees  and  shrubs,  the  glory 
of  the  garden  and  pride  of  the  wood,  reduced  by 
one  night's  storm  to  the  value  of  ordinary  fire- 
wood, one  is  a  little  tempted  to  hate  the  very 
name;  it  seems  a  poor  finish  for  some  glorious 
Rhododendron  or  specimen  tree  which  may  have 
attracted  much  notice  or  been  of  great  beauty 
hitherto.  Still,  it  is  something  to  feel  that  one 
may  be  of  use  even  in  one's  ruin,  an  I  such  must 
be  the  consolation  in  more  than  one  instance. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  last  week's  number 
did  not  allude  to  one  of  the  best  woods  for  burn- 
ing, viz  ,  Birch,  nor  to  the  worst,  Spanish  Chest- 
nut. We  have  fires  going  through  the  whole  of 
the  winter  of  nothing  but  Binh,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  Oak  and  several  others  on  account  of 
.seasoning  more  quickly,  and  not  retaining  the 
sap  80  long  when  left  in  the  log  unsplit.  The 
rough  bark  when  dry  always  makes  a  cheerful 
blaze,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Birch  is  good 
for  burning,  from  the  smallest  twig  to  the  biggest 
stem.  Spanish  Chestnut,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  well  guarded  against;  it  slips  in  sometimes 
among  the  ottier  cordwood,  and  then  woe  betide 
the  hearthrug  and  the  carpet;  the  finest  fire- 
guard does  not  seem  proof  against  the  spluttering 
of  the  sparks  from  it,  and  really  serious  damage 
may  .sometimes  be  done  if  no  one  happens  to  be 
in  the  room  at  the  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
liive  a  special  store  of  wood  from  any  of  the  Cedar 
tribe,  from  which  a  piece  or  two  may  be  thrown 
on  the  fire  occasionally.  It  burns  very  brightly 
when  dry  and  with  a  pleasant  smell,  often  service- 
able to  counteract  that  arising  from  cooking, 
when  the  latter,  under  the  guise  of  an  accident, 
presents  itself  "even  in  the  best  regulated  fami- 
lies." I  suppose  that  most  people  know  that  the 
success  of  a  wood  fire  often  depends  on  (he  ashes 
being  allowed  to  accumulate;  but  it  appears 
necessary  sometimes  to  give  injunctions  against 
their  removal — C.  R.  S.  D  ,  S"«t.t'. 

Having  for  many  years  had  to  burn  a  good 

deal  of  wood  for  ordinary  fuel,  I  give  the  preferencs 
to  good  sound  Oak  that  haswell  matured  its  growth; 
the  size- is  of  not  so  much  consequence  as  the  age. 
I  do  not  include  in  this  consideration  fagot- wood, 
but  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  place  of  coal. 
The  merits  of  the  Oak,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  sort  of  tree  as  furnishing  the  best  firewood, 
depends  entirely  on  its  age.  The  wood  of  a  young 
tree  cwenty-five  years  ofd  and  less  is  inferior  both 
in  heat-giving  and  lasting  qualities  to  that  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  older.  But  in  all  its  stages 
the  Oak  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable. 
The  A.?h  stands  next  in  the  point  of  merit  as  re- 
gards heating  and  lasting  qualities,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  easily  prepared.  It  is 
this  feature  which  I  think  has  made  the  Ash 
so  popular  as  fuel,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Oak  in  any  stage  of  growth,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  declining  in  age.  The  bole  of  an  old 
Ash  tree  that  is  much  decayed  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
but  little  value  for  heat-giving,  although  it  may 
ignite  quickly  and  burn  rapidly.  I  place  the  Elm 
ne.xt  on  the  list,  because  in  a  half  green  state  it 
burns  freely  and  gives  out  a  good  heat.  It  requires 
It.ss  to  ignite  it  when  it  has  laid  by  twelve  months 
if  kept  quito  dry,  but  it  is  quickly  consumed,  and 
In  this  condition  its  heat-producing  qualities  are 
not  remarkable.  Beech  I  consider  to  be  dis- 
appointing ;  its  appearance  would  lead  one  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  long-lasting  and  heat  giving  fuel, 
but  it  is  not  so  as  compared  to  Oak  and  Ash,  and 
the  older  it  is  the  less  value  it  is  for  fuel,  as  in  that 
condition  it  does  not  burn  very  freely.  The 
SweetChestnutand  Sycamore  I  think  are  of  about 
equal  merit ;  they  are  both  light  woods  which  when 
in  a  dry  state  burn  freely,  but  do  not  last  long. 
The  above  named  woods  are  available  in  a  greater 
number  of  places  than  any  others  we  can  name,  if 


wo  except  the  districts  in  which  Fir  plantations 
are  numerous.  In  my  opinion  none  of  the  Fir 
tribe  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  them  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in 
any  living  rooms  on  account  of  the  sparks  of  fire 
which  they  send  out.  With  regard  to  Apple  and 
Pear  tree  wood,  I  sli  auld  place  them  as  equal  to 
the  Ash  when  in  a  condition  fit  for  burning,  but 
neither  of  these  woods  are  of  much  value  if  ths 
tree  has  lived  long  enough  to  die  away  in  a  gradual 
manner,  but  the  wood  of  either  from  a  tree  that 
has  been  blown  down  when  in  its  prime,  and  pre- 
pared and  burnt  sis  months  afterwards,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  as  the  wood  burns  steadily  and 
throws  out  a  steady  stream  of  warmth.  IE  I  was 
asked  to  name  the  wood  that  gives  the  greatest 
heat  over  the  longest  time,  I  should  put  the  Yew 
first,  then  the  Holly,  and  next  the  White  Thorn, 
but  these  only  being  available  in  limited  quantities, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  cannot  b6  considered  as  of 
special  value  as  firewood  trees.  Oak  is  in  its 
best  condition  for  fuel  within  the  first  twelve 
months  after  the  tree  is  cut  down ;  Ash  is  better 
used  within  nine  months,  and  Elm  six  months. — 
J.  C.  C. 

*»*  The  Ash  has  a  precious  and  rare  quality  in 
burning  well  and  brilliantly  immediately  after 
being  cut.  We  want  more  light  on  this  interest- 
ing question,  ani  we  invite  further  discussion 
upon  it. — En. 

WOODLAXD  NOTES. 
Game  coveius. — These  should  never  consist  of  dense 
masses  of  Evergreens,  although  such  is  the  prevalent 
idea,  for  game  as  a  whole  detest  in  a  marked  degree 
such  plantations  as  are  surfaced  with  underwood. 
What  they  like  best  is  clumps,  thick  as  jou  like,  of 
Evergreens  placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  will 
allow  of  their  feeding  and  sporting  in  the  full  sun- 
lic'ht  that  warms  up  the  open  ground  between  the 
various  patches  of  covert.  To  meet  this  want  we 
always,  in  forming  game  coverts,  mark  off  the  various 
clumps  at  irregular  distances  apart,  and,  if  possible, 
so  as  to  look  bfst  and  most  natural  from  adjacent 
w.alks  and  drives.  The  clumps  should  not  be  too 
large,  say,  to  contain  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
plants  in  each,  be  irregular  in  outline,  and  at  irregu- 
lar distances  apart.  At  first,  and  more  particularly 
where  immediate  effect  and  covert  is  required,  plant 
the  Evergreens  doubly  thick,  and  when  the  outer 
branches  begin  to  encroach  upon  each  other  remove 
every  alternate  one,  thus  giving  the  remaining  ones 
plenty  of  room  for  full  development.  In  the  case  of 
the  Laurel  and  liaurustinus,  pruning  after  a  year  or 
two  had  best  be  resorted  to,  for  if  these,  more  parti 
ciilarly  the  former,  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  a 
dozen  years  hence  will  find  them  but  bare  poles  with 
a  tuft  of  foliage  at  the  top,  and  totally  unfitted  for 
the  purpose  intended.  To  remedy  such  errors  in 
game  coverts  is,  however,  not  impossible,  for  if  the 
long  branches  are  pegged  down  firmly  in  a  circle 
around  the  parent  stem,  they  soon  throw  out  numbers 
of  shoots  and  in  two  years  form  excellent  covert. 
Pruning  should,  however,  be  engaged  in  at  least 
every  second  year,  the  long  top  branchts  bring  cut 
back  to,  say,  1  feet  from  the  giound,  thus  throwing 
the  whole  strength  into  the  production  of  numerous 
fresh  shoots  and  so  rendering  the  covert  a  perfect 
hiding-place  for  the  game.  Privet  as  a  game  covert 
rarely  receives  the  attention  it  should,  f  <i  most  per- 
sons are  under  the  very  wrong  impression  that  to 
form  coverts  of  this  plant  you  have  only  to  plant  and 
leave  alone.  This  is  not  so,  for  in  order  to  have 
profitable  Privet  coveits, annual  pruning,  and  in  most 
cases  pegging  down  of  the  outer  and  stronger  shoots, 
must  be  resorted  to.  Another  point  in  the  formation 
of  game  coverts  that  must  by  no  means  be  pa'sed 
over  is  that,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment cf  such,  plenty  of  fight  and  air  must  be  admitted 
to  the  woodlands,  and  to  have  such  well-thinned  out 
woods  and  plantations  are  all-important. 

Collecting  and  stoeisg  tree  seeds. — Tree  seeds 
in  general  should  always  be  collected  from  healthy, 
middle  aged  specimens,  not  such  as  are  crowded  to- 
gether or  grown  in  a  low-lying,  shady  nook,  but  from 
those  that  are  fully  exposed  and  growing  at  a 
moderate  elevation.     In  collecting,  do  not  cut  the 


branches  containing  the  seeds  from  off  the  trees,  ba*-. 
either  gather  them  from  a  light  ladder  or  by  ascend- 
ing the  tree  and  drawing  the  branch  towards  the 
hand  by  a  hooked  pole.  In  the  case  of  cones,  the 
better  plan  is  to  ascend  the  tree  to  a  few  branches 
above  those  on  which  the  seeds  are,  and  by  gently 
drawing  the  branch  upwards  with  the  hooked  rod  the 
cones  can  readily  be  removed  without  either  damage 
to  the  branches  or  cones.  Seed  collecting  by  contract 
bhould  never  be  permitted  on  any  estate,  unle.^s,  in- 
deed, under  the  most  careful  and  strict  overlooking, 
but  should  be  performed  by  the  nurserymen  or  others 
acquainted  with  the  work.  A  light  ladder  of  about 
•-'0  feet  long  is  of  great  value  in  seed-collecting,  as  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  seedj  are  at  the 
very  tips  of  the  longest  branches,  and  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  person  who  climbs  the  tree.  In 
such  cases  one  person  hold.5  the  ladder  with  its  top 
end  resting  on  the  branches,  while  the  other  ascends 
and  collects  the  seeds  into  a  bag  or  apron  provided 
for  the  purpose.  Xow,  as  to  storing  :  My  advice, 
from  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  such  work,  is, 
do  not  store  the  seeds  away  in  ba;^s  ;  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  but  they  are  few ;  but  in  the 
case  of  such  hard  woods  as  the  Birch,  Sycamore, 
Plane,  Ash,  Elm,  Alder,  Lime,  Poplar,  and  Willow, 
place  the  seeds,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  if 
possible,  in  the  sun-heat,  in  shallow  boxes,  and  store 
away  in  a  dry,  airy  loft  till  wanted  for  sowing.  The 
objections  advanced  against  storing  quantities  of 
seeds  away  in  bags  is,  that  dampness  too  frequently 
permeates  the  mass,  and  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  is 
endangered  thereby.  Cones  of  the  Pine  tribe  may 
be  placed  in  baskets  or  boxes,  the  seeds  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  until  wanted  for  sowing.  In  the 
case  of  Abies  nobilis,  A.  grandi.^,  A.  magnifica,  A. 
Nordmanniana,  and,  indeed,  most  of  that  section,  the 
cones  fall  to  pieces  when  removed  from  the  trees,  and 
the  seeds  consequently  require  storing  aw.ay  until 
sowing  time  comes  round.  We  treat  these  similarly 
to  the  hardwoods  above  described,  unless,  perchance, 
in  the  case  of  very  rare  seeds,  when  perhaps  a  little 
extra  care  is  bestowed.  Berries  of  all  kinds  require 
to  be  placed  in  sand  previous  to  sowing — at  least, 
such  is  the  usual  method  of  treatment ;  but  from  this 
method  we  are  now  departing  fast,  for  if  ground  is  at 
all  plentiful,  we  sow  Holly  berries,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Yew,  Euonymus,  Skimmia,  Cotoneaster,  and 
most  others  when  collected.  Oi  course,  by  so  doing 
but  very  few  plants  appear  the  first  season ;  but  never 
mind  that ;  the  second  year,  if  your  seeds  have  been 
good,  will  find  plenty  and  to  spare. 

Seed  beds  and  theie  manaoe.ment. — In  certain 
sods  the  raising  of  seedling  forest  stuff  is  easy 
enough,  the  most  difficult  task  being  to  retain  them 
after  they  have  bten  raised,  and  while  still  in  the 
seed  bed.  Worms,  by  burrowing  beneath  the  roots, 
commit  much  damage  to  young  seedlings,  particularly 
those  of  the  Pine  tribe,  while  frost  not  unfrequently 
raises  the  young  plants  quite  out  of  the  ground,  thus 
causing  serious  injury  to  the  tender  rootlets.  As  an 
antidote  to  both  of  these  evils  we  have  of  late  been 
very  successful  by  using  fine  river  sand  for  scattering 
over  tile  beds,  and  which  when  washed  down  amongst; 
the  soil  has  a  wonderfully  deterring  influence  or 
effect  in  staying  the  underground  operations  of  worms, 
as  well  as  preventing,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the 
upheaving  of  the  ground  by  frost,  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  soon  falling  back  into  the  ruts  and  grooves 
caused  by  the  frost.  Some  two  or  three  beds  of 
Conifers  were  badly  treated  by  worms  boring  under 
the  young  trees,  lifting  them,  in  some  cases,  bodily 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thereby  killing  many.  Various 
would-be  preventives  were  resorted  ti,  but  nothing 
has  so  effectually  stayed  further  molestation  than  a 
half-inch  coating  of  fine  sea  sand  that  had  been 
allowed  to  lie  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  year 
before  being  used. 

Obnamental  hedges. — In  our  home  nursery  we 
have  tried  most  shrubs  that,  from  their  habit  of 
growth,  could  be  considered  as  suitable  for  the  for- 
mation of  hedges.  Amongst  all  these,  nearly  thirty 
kinds,  the  Yew,  Box,  and  Laurustinus  still  hold  their 
own,  and  are  particular  favourites.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  Yew  preclude  its 
use  for  farmers'  fences,  for  its  neat  habit  of  growth,  non- 
impoverishing  tendency,  ease  of  culture,  and  amoant 
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of  shelter  it  affords  are  all  first-rate  qualities  in  a 
hedge  plant.  For  ornamental  grounds  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  that  farm  stock  cannot  browse  on  its  leaves, 
the  Yew  is  invaluable,  and  bhould  be  used  largely. 
The  Box  forms  a  capital  evergreen,  ornamental  hedge 
that  is  of  great  value  for  dressing  ground?,  the  nur- 
sery, or  the  garden.  It  bears  cropping  well,  fornis  a 
dense,  stiff  hedge,  and  is  anything  but  fastidious 
about  soil  or  exposure.  As  a  really  ornamental  hedge 
perhaps  few  shrubs  surpass  the  Laurustinus  for  the 
formation  of  such.  Unfortunately,  during  severe 
winters  it  is  apt  to  get  cut  down,  but  if  pruned  back 
in  earlv  spring,  it  soon  recovers,  and  sends  out 
numerous  strong  shoots,  which  in  less  than  three 
years  have  attained  to  the  size  and  luxuriance  of  their 
predecessors.  Other  shrubs  that  from  experience  we 
can  highly  recommend  for  hedge-making  are  the 
Portugal  and  common  Ivaurels,  the  Barberry,  Kuony- 
mus.  Holly,  and  Arbor-vitae. 

EVERGUEEN  COVERT. 

The  above  term  is  commonly  employed  to  denote 
such  trees  or  shrubs  as  grow  naturally,  or  are  planted 
for  covert  under  the  shade  of  the  taller  forest  trees. 
The  kinds  that  thrive  in  such  situations  are  not  very 
numerous  for  there  are  not  many  trees  that  grow 
well  in  the  shade,  and  some  of  those  that  do  grow, 
those  depredators,  the  rabbits,  frequently  destroy  in 
hard  winters.  Besides,  there  are  some  kinds  of  forest 
trees  under  which  scarcely  anything  will  grow,  owing 
partially  to  the  density  of  their  shade  and  thtir  habit 
ot  rooting  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  Oak  and  Ash  plantations,  however,  there  is 
always  plenty  of  undergrowth,  and  in  mixed  planta- 
tions generally  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting 
up  a  good  covert.  Oak  woods,  or  woods  consisting 
piincipally  of  deciduous  trees,  have  a  naked  and 
dreary  aspect  in  winter  if  they  be  not  relieved  by 
evergreen  undergrowth  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  not 
often  they  are  furnished  to  any  extent  in  that  way. 
Sometimes  a  few  Spruces  or  Scotch  Firs  afford  here 
and  there  a  little  shelter,  and  impart  a  warmer  aspect 
to  the  scene,  but  some  have  an  objection  to  these, 
and  they  are  the  first  to  be  removed  when  thinning 
takes  place.  When  travelling  by  the  train  miles  and 
miles  of  woods  may  often  be  seen  in  which  hardly  a 
green  leaf  is  visible  during  the  winter  months.  How 
different  the  aspect  of  things  when  the  wood  happens 
to  be  well  sprinkled  with  green  Holly  trees  ;  and 
there  is  no  better  subject  than  the  Holly  for  relieving 
a  wood  of  its  nakedness  in  winter. 

A  wood  may  be  completely  transformed  in  its 
winter  aspect  by  planting  it  with  Holly.  When  the 
tall  trees  are  leafless,  and  the  Bracken  brown  and 
dead,  the  Holly  shines  out  green  and  glistening  in  all 
its  beauty.  Besides,  it  has  a  recommendation  from  a 
sportsman's  point  o!  view.  The  Holly  is  a  warm 
tree,  and  the  birds  flock  to  it  in  winter,  especially 
the  sparrows.  When  snow  is  on  the  ground,  if 
there  be  a  bare  or  warm  spot  in  the  wood,  it  is 
under  and  around  a  Holly  tree.  The  snow  always 
melts  away  near  it,  and  at  such  times  you  are 
almost  certain  to  start  two  or  three  pheasants  from 
amongst  its  lower  branches  if  there  be  any  pheasants 
in  the  wood  ;  this  we  have  observed  many  a  time 
ourselves,  and  gamekeepers  will  tell  you  the  same 
»tory. 

Where  game  is  reared,  therefore,  we  should  say  the 
Holly  is  one  of  the  very  best  subjects  to  plant  as  under- 
wood ;  there  are  none  more  suitable,  for  it  stands 
shade  better  than  any  other  Evergreen.  The  common 
Laurel  grows  tolerably  well  also,  but  straggling,  and 
it  should  be  cut  down  occasionally ;  rabbits  do  not 
eat  it,  and  it  affords  them  excellent  shelter.  The 
Rhododendron,  of  course,  is  well  known  for  being 
almost  rabbit-proof,  and  it  also  grows  under  the 
shade  of  other  trees,  but  it  must  not  be  expected  to 
flower  freely  in  such  quarters.  The  Yew  is  another 
tree  that  grows  pretty  well  in  the  shade,  though  it 
gets  thin  in  the  branches  in  course  of  time.  Nothing 
approaches  the  Holly,  however,  and  it  soon  grows  to 
a  large  size. 

Unfortunately,  rabbits  often  bark  the  small  plants, 
but  I  have  not  seen  them  meddle  with  anything  but 
the  outside  branches  of  the  older  trees.  Where 
rabbits  are  to  be  feared,  planting  should  always  be 


deferred  till  April  or  May,  when  all  danger  from 
their  attacks  is  over ;  besides,  that  is  the  best  season 
to  plant  Hollies.  Tolerably  large  plants  with  bushy 
bottoms  are  preferable  to  those  of  other  shapes  for 
planting  in  the  woods.  For  this  purpose  the  best 
plan  is  to  grow  the  trees  in  the  home  nursery  for  a 
year  or  two,  giving  them  plenty  of  room,  and  .after- 
wards remove  them  to  the  woods.  They  may  be 
planted  anywhere  under  the  trees,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  favourable  spots  as  regards  light  shoulii 
be  selected  for  them.  S. 


inch  to  1  inch  should  always  be  allowed  for  shrinkage. 
There  is  only  one  other  English  timber,  the  Lime,  which 
shrinks  so  much  in  drying.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
Beech  ;  one  kind  bears  fruit  and  the  other  dofs  not, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  the  fruit-bearing  tree  is 
the  softer  of  the  two. 


THE  WOOD  OF  THE  BEECH. 

The  Beech,  says  a  writer  in  the  Timhcr  Tmdis 
Journal,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  British  timber 
trees,  although  others  are  much  more  costly.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  indoor  work,  but  is  less  suited  for 
use  out  of  doors.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  largely 
used  for  cogs  and  where  hardness  is  required,  and 
when  properly  treated  in  felling,  drying,  and  pre- 
paring, it  is  not  superseded  by  any  other  kind  of 
English  wood.  The  Holly,  the  Hornbeam,  the 
Thorn,  the  Crab,  &c.,  are  often  substituted  for  the 
Beech,  but  if  treated  in  the  following  manner  it 
maintains  a  decided  superiority  over  these  :  When 
the  Beech  is  to  be  used  a^  mentioned,  it  should  be 
felled  during  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
but  a  few  weeks  prior  to  felling,  several  gaps  should 
be  chopped  in  the  tree  near  the  roots,  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  get  rid  of  its  sap  freely.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  felling  it  should  be  cut  up  as  required, 
and  put  under  cover  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
Often  it  is  utterly  spoilt  by  being  laid  aside  horizon- 
tally, in  which  position  it  cannot  dispose  of  its  sap ; 
consequently  its  hardest  properties  are  destroyed,  and 
it  is  thereby  rendered  practically  useless  for  the  best 
purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  The  growth  of 
the  Beech  is  very  rapid,  and  it  attains  its  prime  in 
about  from  sixty  to  eighty  years.  Up  to  this  age  it 
is  seldom  deceptive  when  grown  in  plantations.  If, 
however,  it  is  permitted  to  grow  much  older  than 
this,  it  often  becomes  black-hearted,  and  this  con- 
dition is  followed  by  rottenness  and  shakes.  In  this 
state  the  wood  is  worthless  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

The  Beech  is  generally  deceptive  when  hedge- 
grown,  the  reason  being  that  its  early  growth  requires 
great  tenderness  and  protection.  Grown  thus,  it  is 
exposed  to  blemishes  of  various  kinds,  and  these  turn 
black,  the  stain  remaining  in  the  wood  ever  after- 
w.ards.  When  stains  occur  the  wood  is  valueless  for 
steaming.  About  three-fourths  of  the  Beech  is  now 
steamed,  as  this  process  greatly  improves  its  colour. 
The  more  sap  it  contains  the  better  it  will  steam,  and 
a  skilful  person  can  give  the  wood  a  very  bright  hue 
by  careful  steaming.  If  it  is  allowed  to  lie  several 
months  after  being  felled  it  can  seldom  be  used  for 
the  best  purposes  to  which  steamed  Beech  is  put. 
Steaming  does  not  improve  its  strength  as  it  improves 
its  appearance  ;  it  rather  reduces  this  (juality,  though 
strength  is  seldom  required  where  steamed  Beech  is 
used.  We  may  here  mention  that  joiners,  when 
buying  planes,  frequently  ask  for  red,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  "male"  Beech,  in  preference  to  the  white  or 
"  female  "  Bech  ;  but  if  they  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  steaming  they  might  possibly  re- 
verse their  preference,  for  it  is  by  this  process  that 
the  red  hue  is  produced. 

The  Beech  develops  a  great  quantity  of  sap,  and 
feeds  itself  very  much  from  its  leaves.  During  a 
dry  spring  it  will  scarcely  move  its  bud,  but  after  a 
shower  of  rain  it  is  soon  in  full  leaf.  Its  growth 
always  ceases  early  in  the  autumn.  When  required 
for  steaming  it  should  not  be  felled  when  in  full 
leaf,  but  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
and  agaiu  in  April  and  May,  when  it  contains  most 
sap. 

The  best  qualities  of  Beech  are  grown  on  red  or 
light  land,  and  when  protected  by  other  stronger 
kinds  of  timber  trees.  The  qviicker  it  is  grown  the 
larger  it  is  bated,  and  the  finer  it  is  flowered  and 
grained.  It  seldom  attains  to  a  large  size  in  the 
open,  and  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  roots  it 
is  more  liable  to  be  felled  by  the  forces  of  Nature  in 
open  situations  than  most  other  trees  would  be.  In 
cutting  up  Beech  timber  when  fresh  and  full,  half  an 


UNDERWOOD  PLANTATIONS. 
It  i^  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  underwood  is  to 
be  recommended  in  plantations  grown   for  profitable 
timber.    In  some  districts,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
"  Scottish  Arboricultural  Transactions,"  a  consider- 
able revenue  may  be  derived  from   underwood,    but 
when  thoroughly  looked  into,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
gain  is  merely  apparent,  being  to  a  great  extent  ob- 
tained at   the  expense  of  the  timber  crop.     On   the 
other  hand,    there  are  many  neighbourhoods  where 
there  is  comparatively  no  demand  for  underwood  of 
any   description  ;  and   where   such   is  the  caie,  the 
growing  of  underwood  adds  to  the  expense  of  ma- 
nagement, and  U  detrimental  to  the  standing  trees.  It 
is  certain  that  ground  cannot  carry  two   crops  at  the 
same  time   without   one   of  them  suffering.     Where 
there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  underwood,   it  must  absorb 
much    nourishment   from    the    soil,    and  deprive  the 
timber  trets  of  a  great  portion  of  the  food  necessary 
for  their  healthy  development.     Further,   the  roots 
of    underwood    form    a    network   in  the  soil,  which 
should  be  left  entirely  for  the  spread  of    the   roots 
of  the   trees.     The    same    reason   may   be   adduced 
in    favour    of    nursing   hard-wood    trees  with    Firs 
instead     of     hard-woods,    as    the    latter    not    only 
throw    out    growing    shoots    from    the    stools,    but 
their    roots    continue    to   spread,  and  thus    deprive 
the  trees  of    the    full    benefit    of    the    ground     in 
which  they  are  planted.     Another  objection   to  the 
crowing    of    underwood    amongst    hard-wood    trees 
is  the    amount  of    shade    caused    thereby,    shutting 
out  in  a  great  measure  sunlight  and  air,  and    thus 
defeating     the     objects     of     thinning     plantations. 
In     these     observations     I     do    not    condemn    the 
growing     of     underwood     under   all    circumstances, 
but  merely  in  conjunction  with  a  crop  of  hard-wjod 
trees.     It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are   excep- 
tional cases  where  it  is  advantageous  to  grow  under- 
wood in  hard-wood  plantations,  as  in   very  exposed 
districts  ;  but  then  only  round  the  margins,  and  in 
well-selected  masses  throughout  the  plantation.     Un- 
derwood may  be  grown  for  cover  in  game  preserves, 
or  in  clumps  for  ornamental  purpose?,  and  along  the 
sides  of  drives  or  rides,  but  for  the  reasons  above  set 
forth  in  most  other  cases  it  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tion.    It  has  been  said  that  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  drained  before  planting,  especially  where 
there  is   auy  tendency  to  wetness.     In  most   cases 
open  ditches  are  preferable  in  hard-wood  plantations. 
They  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  deep  nor  more 
than  30  feet  apart.     Open  drains  should  also  be  run 
along  the   sides   of  all  jjlanta'ion  roads  and  drives. 
All  open  drains  require  to  be  inspected  periodically, 
as  they  are  soon  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
sides,  growth  and  decay  of  herb.age,  &;.,  and  it  is 
especially  necessary    to  overhaul  them  after    every 
thinning,  as  many  will  be  choked  by  the  branches  of 
the  fallen  trees.     The  distances  at  which  hardwood 
trees    should   be  planted  depend  upon  the  soil   and 
situation  of  the  proposed  plantation.     In  all  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  c.alcul.ate  the  size  they  are  likely  to 
attain  in  such  soils  and  situ  itions.     Trees,  if  planted 
at  too  great  distances  apart  in  exposed  situations, 
are  liable  to  severe  checks  from  cold  winds,  &c.,  and 
do  not  attain  the  height  they  would  do  if  planted 
more    closely,    and    sheltering  one    another.     Thick 
planting  is   the    safest   method  to   adopt,   provided 
thinning  is  attended  to  in  proper  time,  before  the 
trees  injure  one  another. 

Timber  measuring.— "  A.  P."  is  correct  in 
the  simple  method  of  measuring  a  cylinder.  But  are 
all  trees  ot  a  cylindrical  shape  '!  If  I  understand 
rightly,  the  definition  of  the  word  "cylinder"  is  a  roller- 
like body,  solid  or  hollow,  of  uniform  circumference. 
Therefore  if  this  be  true,  we  cannot  call  many  hard- 
wood trees  cylinders,  aud  as  for  cross-cutting  trees 
to  meet  this  rule  it  would  be  a  useless  consideration. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  we  had  better  adhere  to 
Hoppus's  "Practical  Measurer."— YoDN a  Forester 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  hut 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. "-SAcitfj^wire. 


PROFITABLE  ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

It  is  stated  that  Asparagus  was  one  of  the  first  of 
luliiiary  vegetal.iles  whose  growth  was  accelerated 
liy  artiiicial  means,  and  that  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  London  markets 
were  supplied  with  forced  Asparagus  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  year.  About  sixty  years  ago,  a 
g'lod  authority  stated  that  at  that  time  Asparagus 
w.is  brought  into  Covent  Garden  from  thebeginning 
of  November  onwards  in  greater  perfection  than 
to  any  other  market.  At  that  time  the  supply 
was  probably  exclusivel}'  English.  Cheap  and 
ready  means  of  transit  from  continental  countries 
was  not  then  tl, ought  of,  and  the  demand  for  it 
was  very  limited  indeed  compared  with  what  it 
is  now.  Fresh,  sweet  Asparagus,  forced  or  other- 
wise, is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  vegetable 
jiroductions,  and  it  ought  to  be  better  known 
than  it  is  that  Asparagus  requires  a  less  degree 
of  heat  to  produce  it  in  perfection  than  almost 
any  other  vegetable.  Of  course,  the  method  of 
forcing  it  is  very  dilfercnt  from  that  of  Seakale; 
f.'r  instance,  we  can  force  the  latter  in  the 
Mufhroom  house,  in  a  warm  cellar,  or  wherever 
there  happens  to  be  heat  and  darkness,  but  we 
cannot  in  that  way  deal  with  Asparagus.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  very  easily  forced,  but  those 
unaccustomed  to  deal  with  such  matters  may 
easily  do  irretrievable  damage  to  the  roots.  I 
have  been  tempted  to  take  up  this  subject 
bt cause  of  its  importance  to  cultivators  of  small 
g  irdens.  There  has  been  of  late  a  strong  feeling 
in  favour  of  allotments  for  cottagers  and  others, 
but  all  such  changes  must  be  gradual  ;  I  have, 
however,  no  doubt  that  any  labourer  anxious  to 
obtain  ground  to  cultivate  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.  I  have  known  laboirrers  who 
have  managed  a  large  plot  of  garden  ground  and 
done  well  with  it,  but  they  carried  tlie  produce 
to  their  customers  themselves  ;  their  highest 
attempt  at  producing  vegetables  was  early  Cauli- 
flowers, Celery,  and  out-of-door  Cucumbers. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  grown  except  such  as  would 
produce  immediate  profit.  This  Asparagus  will 
not  do,  and  confequently  it  is  not  grown  in  small 
gardens.  I  have,  however,  a  notion  that  where 
land  is  cheap  A.sparagus  culture  might  be  made 
profitable  even  in  a  small  way.  Each  allotment 
garden  ought  to  be  furnished  with  two  or  more 
frames  with  glass  lights.  It  is  certain  that  those 
who  ]iossess  such  frames  have  a  great  ad\-antage 
over  those  who  have  to  depend  for  their  own 
and  market  supply  of  vegetables  wholly  from  the 
open  ground.  Asparagus  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  and  three-year-old  plants  when  well 
managed  will  do  well  for  forcing.  Anything 
older,  up  to  thirty  years,  will  do  equally  weU. 

I  am  not  about  to  allude  to  any  expensive 
system  of  forcing  by  heated  pits,  &c.,  but  merely 
to  point  out  the  value  of  ordinary  garden  frames 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  good 
Asparagus.  The  best  fermenting  material,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
manure  and  leaves  ;  but  either  of  them  may  be 
used  separately.  The  heap  should  be  built  up  to 
a  height  of  3  feet,  or  more  ;  but  if  the  manure  is 
fresh,  it  ought  to  have  been  turned  over  twice,  at 
intervals  of  five  or  six  days,  before  building  it 
up  in  a  heap.  If  it  is  likely  to  get  too  warm,  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  first  violent  heat 
has  subsided  ;  after  that  level  the  surface  and 
tread  down.     The  next  process  is  to  place  over 


it  a  layer,  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep,  of  ordinary 
garden  soil ;  on  this  pack  closely  the  roots,  which 
have  been  carefully  lifted  from  the  ground. 
From  4(10  to  COO  roots  may  be  packed  into  a 
three-light  frame  according  to  their  size.  Some 
line  mould  should  again  be  shaken  over  the 
crowns,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  about 
3  inches.  I  would  like  to  add  here  that  where 
turf  can  be  cut,  it  may  be  laid  over  the  manure 
with  the  grass  side  down. 

It  is  a  good  ]dan  to  sow  over  the  surface  some 
Radish  seeds,  and  in  this  way  the  frame  will 
produce  two  crop*:  at  one  time.  It  will  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  t'le  heat  in  the  bed  whether 
llie  glass  lights  should  be  kept  close  or  tilted  at 
tlie  back,  which  is  the  best  way  to  admit  air  if 
necessaiy.  If  there  is  not  much  heat  the  buds 
will  come  stronger  than  they  otherwise  would 
do,  and  the  frame  may  be  kept  close,  except  for 
a  few  hours  at  mid-day  in  fine  weather,  when 
the  lights  may  be  tilted  an  inch  or  so  at  the 
l)ack.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  air  and 
light  are  essential  in  order  to  give  strength, 
colour,  and  flavour  to  the  shoots.  Air  is  also 
very  beneficial  to  the  young  Radish  plants,  which 
will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  may  be  almost  as 
valuable  as  the  Asparagus.  On  frosty  nights 
mats  may  be  thrown  over  the  glass  ;  these  will 
make  a  dilference  of  quite  5°  or  more  in  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  In  some  cases  the 
heat  of  the  bed  subsides  suddenly,  and  growth  is 
thereby  much  retarded.  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  excellent  plan  to  build  the  manure  over  a 
layer  of  fagots  a  foot  thick;  in  the  event  of  the 
heat  unexpectedly  subsiding,  linings  of  hot 
manure  a  foot  thick  placed  round  the  frame  and 
carried  up  the  wood  of  it  will  bring  the  heat  up 
again.  The  heat  also  works  in  amongst  the 
fagots  and  upwards  through  the  manure. 

When  Asparagus  is  forced  in  frames  it  is  easily 
blanched,  if  need  be,  by  coveiing  the  glass  night 
and  day  with  thick  mats,  but  in  that  case  small 
salads,  "such  as  Radishes,  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
same  frame.  The  almost  universal  taste  in  this 
country  is  for  the  buds,  as  they  are  termed,  to  be 
well  coloured  by  exposure  to  light,  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  'fresti  air  daily.  lu  cutting  the 
shoots,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  soil  a  little  with 
the  fingers,  in  order  that  the  buils  which  have 
not  yet  appeared  above  ground  may  not  be  in- 
jured. Water  is  seldom  required  at  mid-winter, 
t)Ut  in  the  early  spring  months  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  water  the  beds,  if  tliey  are  likely  to  be- 
come over-dry.  Those  who  may  obtain  large 
garden  allotments  would  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to  Asparagus,  not  only  for  forcing  on 
hotbeds,  but  as  a  paying  crop  from  the  open 
ground.  There  cannot  be  any  leasou  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  French 
growers  in  this  matter.  This  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  grower  should  be  his  own  salesman. 

If  a  supply  of  good  Asparagus  was  foith- 
coming,  it  is  likely  that  a  good  demand  for  it 
would  follow.  As  a  rule,  country  towns  are 
very  inadequately  supplied  with  good  vegetables, 
and  such  as  are  to  be  obtained  fetch  good  prices. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  large  growers  send  every- 
thing to  London.  Small  growers  would  not  do 
this  ;  they  would  dispose  of  their  bimdles  of 
Asparagus  either  to  private  customers  or  to  the 
greengrocer  in  the  next  town  or  village.  London 
has  been  and  always  will  be  supplied  by  the  large 
growers.  The  holders  of  allotments  will  therefore 
have  to  make  a  market  for  themselves,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  gradually.  J.  DougLiVS. 


ftuercus  Daimyo. — This  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  Oaks,  and  one  of  the  rarest  among  the 
species  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  surpasses 
all  others  in   the  size  of   its  leaves,  which  often 


measure  over  a  foot  in  length  and  half  as  broad 
as  long.  The  leaf  is  deeply  lobed,  broader 
at  the  top  than  at  the  base,  and  of  a  pale  green. 
Being  Japanese  it  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  hardy 
tree  except  in  the  southern  counties,  but  even  in 
the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  country  it  will  pro- 
bably never  grow  into  a  big  tree.  But  the  foliage 
is  so  large  and  handsome  that  it  is  worth  growing 
even  if  it  only  got  a  few  feet  high.  It  is  best  to 
plant  it  in  a  sheltered  nook  where  it  would  show 
oti'  its  great  leaves  and  yet  be  protected.  It 
retains  its  old  leaves  till  the  spring,  and  some 
would  think  this  a  drawback,  as  the  foliage  has  a 
rusty  look  in  winter.  It  is  catalogued  by  a  few 
tree  nurserymen  under  the  name  of  (J.  Daimyo, 
though  its  correct  name  is  Q.  dentata. 


Orchids. 


THE  CIRRHOPETALUiMS. 

TuESE  constitute  a  somewhat  large  family  of 
small  growing  Orchids,  some  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  although  they  appear  to  have  lost 
favour  to  a  great  extent  with  Orchid  growers.  A 
few  years  ago  many  of  them  were  to  be  found  in 
our  plant  stoves,  the  Kew  collection  being  spe- 
cially rich  in  good  examples  of  plants  belonging  to 
this  genus.  They  are  all  dwarf  in  habit,  and  thus 
occupy  but  little  space,  more  especially  as  they 
thrive  best  in  small  hanging  baskets,  and  in  such 
a  position  their  umbrella-shaped  trusses  of  sin- 
gular flowers  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  baskets  in  which  these  plants  arc  grown 
should  have  a  few  pieces  of  light  drainage  material 
(such  as  charcoal)  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
remaining  space  should  be  filled  with  fibrous  peat, 
from  which  all  the  particles  of  fine  mould  have 
been  shaken.  Over  this  should  be  spread  a  thin 
layer  of  growing  Sphagnum  Moss,  upon  which 
the  plants  should  be  firmly  pegged.  They  enjoy 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  ;  during  the  growing 
season  the  plants  must  even  be  taken  down  and 
dipped  in  water  two  or  three  times  during  the 
week.  But  in  winter  very  little  will  be  sufficient 
for  their  requirements  ;  indeed,  we  have  found 
them  benefited  at  this  time  of  year  by  entirely 
withholding  water  from  them  for  a  short  time. 
Great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  or  the  plants  will 
be  permanently  injured.  They  enjoy  heat  and 
moisture,  and  if  well  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
they  are  sure  to  bloom  freely.  Before  the  flowers 
expand  they  should  be  moved  to  a  shady  situation 
in  order  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  blooms, 
which  are  thin  and  fragile  in  texture,  whilst  the 
leaves  are  thick  and  leatheiy.  Amongst  the  most 
beautiful  kinds  that  we  have  grown  are  C. 
chinense,  which  has  a  creeping  rhizome  or  stem, 
and  small  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  each  bearing  a 
bluntly-oblong,  thick  and  fleshy  leaf.  The  umbel 
of  flowers  measures  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
across  ;  the  upper  sepal  and  lip  are  purple ;  the 
lower  sepals  much  lengthened  and  bronzy-yellow 
in  colour.  As  evidence  of  the  singularity  of  its 
blooms,  a  writer,  in  first  describing  this  species, 
thus  expresses  himself : — 

We  have  here  a  plant  from  China,  one  of  wliose  lobes  is  so 
like  a  tongue  and  chin,  and  so  unstable,  as  to  be  in  a  state 
of  continual  oscillation.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  circle, 
and  all  look  outwards,  and  on  whatever  side  the  umbel  is 
regarded,  it  still  presents  to  the  eye  the  same  row  of  grinning 
faces  and  wagging  chins. 

C.  cornutum  is  another  grotesque  kind,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  yellowish  white  and  purple, 
tinged  with  emerald  -  green  and  dotted  with 
purple.  They  are  usually  produced  in  early  au- 
tumn. It  comes  from  Northern  India  and  thrives 
in  a  cooler  atmosphere  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds,  but  does  not  object  to  a  high  temperature 
during  summer.  C.  Cumingi  is  a  small-growing 
and  somewhat  delicate  plant,  but  the  extreme 
beauty  and  peculiar  structure  of  its  reddish  purple 
flowers  well  repay  the  extra  care  which  it  requires 
to  maintain  it  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  blooms 
appear  about  midsummer.  It  comes  from  Luzon. 
A.  fimbriatum,  from  Bombay,  usually  blooms  in 
spring ;   the  pseudo  bulbs  are  clustered,  not  set 
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upon  a  long,  creeping  stem;  the  petals  and  upper 
sepal  are  red  in  colour  and  beautifully  fringed  ; 
the  prolonged  connate  lower  sepals  are  greenish 
yellow.  In  C  nutans  the  flowers  droop ;  they  are 
sulphur-yellow  in  colour,  and  appear  in  great 
profusion  towards  the  end  of  summer.  It  comes 
from  Luzon.  C.  auratum  is  another  elegant 
species  from  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  spring ;  these  are  pale  yellow, 
suffused  with  crimson,  and  boi'dered  with  golden 
yellow  ;  its  large,  umbrella-like  trusses  of  flowers 
are  produced  very  freely.  C.  Macraei  is  a  spe- 
cies with  small,  clustered  pseudo-bulbs,  its  um- 
bels of  bloom  being  produced  during  July  and 
August ;  the  upper  sepals  and  the  petals  are 
reddish  brown,  tinged  with  purple,  the  lower 
sepals  being  yellow  flushed  with  purple.  It  comes 
from  Ceylon.  C.  Thouarsi  produces  a  creeping 
stem,  and  its  umbels  of  flowers  appear  in  July 
and  August ;  the  small  upper  sepal  and  the  petals 
in  this  case  are  yellow  dotted  and  freckled  with 
reddish  purple ;  the  lower  tongue-like  sepals  are 
of  a  bronzy  orange  hue.  It  comes  from  Java.  C. 
Pahudi,  another  Javanese  kind,  is  a  bold,  robust- 
growing  plant,  the  crown-like  truss  of  flowers  of 
which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  pre- 
viously-named kinds,  and  from  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  the  long  upper  sepal  and  the  petals 
are  turned  back,  it  has  a  very  striking  and  singular 
appearance.  The  colour  is  reddish  brown,  dotted 
with  deep  red  and  purple.  It  blooms  about  mid- 
pummer.  C.  Medusaj  is  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful. It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  and  one  which 
should  be  grown  in  a  pot ;  the  scape  is  erect,  bear- 
ing upon  its  summit  a  large,  dense,  globose  head 
of  flowers,  which  are  pale  yellow,  freckled  with 
pink  ;  two  sepals  of  each  flower  are  lengthened  out 
into  thread-like  filaments,  several  inches  in  length, 
a  circumstance  which  has  caused  it  to  be  called 
the  Medusa's  Head.  It  blooms  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  comes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Singapore.  W.  H.  G. 


Angrascum  bilobum  Kirki.— This  is  a  little 
gem  among  Orchids,  combining  quaintness  and 
beauty  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  following  de- 
scription from  a  plant  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew 
collection  may  interest  Orchid  growers.  It  is 
stemless,  the  leaves  about  4  inches  long,  forming  a 
tuft  of  about  half-a-dozen.  At  the  ends  they  are 
split,  so  as  to  form  two  distinct  lobes  ;  hence  the 
name.  The  flower-spike  is  short,  and  there  is  only 
one  flower  on  the  Kew  plant.  This  is  about  an  inch 
across  and  pure  white  ;  the  spur  is  2  inches  long, 
slightly  twisted,  as  slender  as  a  mouse's  tail, 
and  fawn-coloured.  Sir  John  Kirk  sent  home  this 
variety  from  Zanzibar  a  few  years  ago,  but  the 
original  A.  bilobum  comes  from  New  Guinea. 

New  variety  of  Ltelia  anceps. — In  Baron 
Schra>der's  Orchid  collection  at  The  Dell,  Egham, 
there  is  now  in  flower  an  exceptionally  fine  new 
variety  of  Liulia  anceps,  which,  so  far  as  is  known, 
has  never  been  equalled  in  size  of  flower  or 
splendour  of  colouring  by  any  among  the  multi- 
tude of  forms  that  have  flowered  in  this  country 
of  late  years.  In  form  of  flower  it  most  resembles 
that  unique  variety  Dawsoni,  which  is  always  re- 
garded by  orchidists  as  an  ideal  flower,  as  regards 
shape.  This  new  form,  however,  eclipses  Daw- 
soni in  size  of  flower,  and  looks  more  like  L.  ele- 
gans  in  this  respect.  The  sepals  are  deep  rose- 
coloured,  deepening  towards  the  tips  to  an  intense 
crimson,  a  colour  which  also  extends  to  the  lip, 
the  splendour  of  which  is  enhanced  by  a  clear 
yellow  blotch  in  the  interior.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  which  this  plant  has  flowered  since  it  was 
imported  by  Messrs.  Sander  among  a  large  num- 
ber, and  it  is  doubtful  if  another  so  remarkable 
will  be  flowered  from  the  same  importation. 

Cypripedium  tonsum.  —  Probably  only  a 
Cypripedium  fancier  would  look  upon  this  new- 
comer as  an  acquisition.  To  speak  plainly,  it 
possesses  no  great  amount  of  beauty,  but  it  is 
distinct.  It  is  different  from  any  other  Cypri- 
pedium with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  most 
resembles  that  new  variety  of  C.  Lawrenceanum 


which  lately  appeared  in  a  Belgian  garden,  and 
named  Hyeanum.  C.  tonsum  has  a  very  large 
flower  and  handsomely  mottled  foliage,  even  equal 
in  that  respect  to  C.  Lawrenceanum.  The  dorsal 
or  uppermost  sepal  is  broad  sap-green  in  colour, 
lined  with  a  deeper  green  and  edged  with  white. 
The  lateral  or  side  sepals  are  green  also,  and 
marked  irregularly  along  the  centre  with  a  few 
dark,  almost  black,  spots.  The  pouch  or  slipper  is 
brownish  red,  lined  with  the  same  colour,  but 
brighter.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  hybrid,  and,  if  so, 
we  should  guess  C.  Lawrenceanum  and  C.  Day- 
anum  are  its  parents.  It  has  been  certificated, 
we  believe,  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent, 
but  what  merit  the  committee  could  have  seen  in 
it  compared  with  others  of  a  similar  stamp  is  not 
clear,  judging  by  the  specimen  of  it  which  we  saw 
in  bloom  a  few  days  since. 

Catasetum  longifoliutn. — This  is  one  of  those 
strange-looking  Orchids  in  whose  flowers  one 
fancies  he  sees  a  resemblance  to  some  kind  of 
animal.  In  looking  at  the  specimen  in  bloom  in 
the  Orchid  house  at  Kew  the  other  day,  the  spike 
of  flowers  looked  to  me  like  a  shoal  of  small  brown 
fishes  facing  me  with  open  mouths.  There  are  a 
score  or  so  of  flowers  on  a  spike  about  a  foot  long, 
and  eacli  bloom  consists  mainly  of  a  distended 
pouch  with  an  open  mouth  of  a  sort  of  coffee- 
brown  colour,  and  the  short,  erect  sepals  of  the 
same  colour  look  like  ears,  and  the  fringe  which 
surrounds  the  pouch  adds  to  the  unflower-like 
appearance.  This  singularity  would  not  be 
thought  much  of,  perhaps,  by  those  who  like 
showy  flowers,  but  the  interest  attached  to  it 
compensates  for  lack  of  high  colour.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  weird  denizens  of  the  Demerara  forests. 

The  pink  Sophronitis.— The  rose-coloured 
variety  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  ranks,  in  the 
estimation  of  Orchid  growers,  on  a  par  with  such 
rarities  as  the  pure  white  Cattleyas  and  albinos 
of  other  coloured-flowered  Orchids.  Until  we  saw 
it  in  bloom  in  the  Handsworth  Nurseries  the  other 
day  we  thought  that  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Hammer- 
smith, was  the  only  possessor  of  it.  It  needs  no 
description,  as  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  a 
fine  form  of  the  scarlet  S.  grandiflora,  except  in 
the  colour,  which  is  a  delicate  rose.  Artists 
perhaps  would  describe  it  as  a  rose-madder.  It 
is  one  of  the  daintiest  little  Orchids  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  effect  of  several  flowers 
on  a  plant,  as  at  Handsworth,  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  It  is  singular  that  this 
rose  variety  has  not  turned  up  oftener,  consider- 
ing the  large  quantities  of  S.  grandiflora  that  have 
been  imported.  An  excellent  coloured  plate  of 
this  variety  was  given  in  The  Garden,  drawn 
from  Mr.  Peacock's  plant.  It  is  singular  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  variety  in  \^illiams' 
"Orchid  Manual." 

Ansellia  africana. — One  might  visit  a  dozen 
Orchid  collections  at  this  season  and  not  see  this 
noble  African  Orchid  in  flower  ;  yet  one  cannot 
term  it  a  rare  species,  but  for  some  reason  it 
is  not  grown  successfully.  At  Kew,  where,  we 
believe,  it  receives  no  special  attention,  several 
plants  of  it  are  among  the  best  tilings  in  bloom  in 
the  warm  house.  It  is  a  stately  growing  plant 
having  thick  stems  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  each 
furnished  with  a  few  long  and  strongly  ribbed 
leaves  and  terminated  by  large,  loose  panicles  of 
flowers  which  droop  gracefully  owing  to  the 
number  of  the  flowers,  often  as  many  as  half  a 
hundred.  The  flowers  measure  about  U  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  yellowish 
white  heavily  spotted  and  barred  with  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  in  fact,  while  the  lip  is  of  a 
bright  yellow.  It  is  an  evergreen  species  and 
more  of  a  ground  Orchid  than  an  epiphyte ;  hence, 
needs  a  substantial  compost  like  other  terrestrial 
Orchids.  It  is  an  old  inti'oduction  and  was  named 
by  Lindley  over  forty  years  ago.  It  is  said  to  grow 
wild  on  Palm  trees  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Sir  John 
Ansell,  after  whom  Lindley  named  the  genus, 
discovered  it  at  Fernando  Po.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it  natives  of  Natal,  named  by  Reichen- 
bach  gigantea  and  lutea,  but  these  we  have  not 
seen.     A  third  variety  is   that  named  by  Baker 


nilotioa,  which  is  even  finer  than  the  type,  having 
larger  and  more  richly  marked  flow  ers ;  this  variety 
is  extremely  rare  and  we  believe  it  only  exists  in 
the  Kew  collection. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.  — For  brilliancy  of 
colour  this  little  gem  has  still  few  equals,  espe- 
cially as  now  seen  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries. 
Another  Orchid  now  in  bloom  remarkable  for 
exceptional  colour  is  Ada  aurantiaca,  the  nodding 
racemes  of  rich  orange-coloured  flowers  of  which 
have  a  character  and  charm  peculiarly  their  own. 

Cattleyas  at  Chelsea. — Amongst  the  best  of 
winter-blooming  Cattleyas  which  are  now  enliven- 
ing the  Orchid  houses  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  are 
C.  Trianse,  of  which  there  is  almost  endless 
variety,  and  all  beautiful.  Especially  good 
amongst  them  are  the  forms  called  vesta,  picta, 
and  alba.  Of  C.  Percivaliana,  a  variety  called 
marginata  is  a  decided  acquisition.  The  nume- 
rous forms  of  C.  chocoensis  are  also  rich  in  colour, 
but,  owing  to  the  partially  closed  lip  peculiar  to 
this  section,  the  brilliancy  of  the  markings  is  some- 
what hidden — a  fault  from  which  C.  Walkeriana 
is  exempt.  The  blooms  of  this,  however,  seem  out 
of  place  at  this  particular  season. 

Lady's  Slippers  at  Hollo  way.— These  appear 
to  be  favourites  with  Mr.  Williams,  seeing  that 
they  are  grown  here  in  such  abundance.  Amongst 
them  the  following  are  pei-haps  the  most  useful, 
viz.,  C.  insigne,  an  old  acquaintance,  but  one 
which  still  holds  a  foremost  place  as  regards 
utility  ;  the  best  forms  of  it  are  Maulei,  albo- 
marginatum,  and  punctatum  violaceum.  The 
variety  of  C.  venustum  called  spectabile  is  also 
very  attractive.  Next  comes  that  gem  amongst 
Slipper-worts,  C.  Spicerianum,  with  chaste  and 
prim  flowers,  in  some  instances  two  being  upon 
one  stem.  C.  Harrisianum  appears  to  increase  in 
beauty  from  year  to  year.  C.  Boxalli  unites  the 
beauties  of  C.  insigne  and  C.  villosum,  for  whilst 
the  dorsal  sepal  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the 
former,  the  pouch-like  lip  and  the  peculiar 
varnished  appearance  over  all  put  one  in  mind  of 
villosum.  Other  kinds  which  are  indispensable 
are  the  beautiful  scarlet-pouched  C.  Sedeni  and 
its  equally  pleasing  variety  candidulum,  whilst  C. 
Schlimi,  with  its  charming  white  and  rosy  flowers, 
although  somewhat  small,  is  ever  welcome.  In 
the  grand  flowers  of  C.  selligerum  we  have  com- 
bined the  beauties  of  C.  barbatum  and  C.  la?viga- 
tum.  Amongst  other  kinds  noted  here  were  C. 
calophyllum,  Dominianum,  Leeanum,  Sallieri, 
and  Lindleyanum. 

Spiranthes  colorata. — This  bright  winter- 
flowering  Orchid  is  probably  best  known  under  its 
older  name  of  Stenorhynchus  speciosus.  It  is 
not  a  common  plant,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  stock 
plants  in  nurseries,  but  as  a  beautiful  January- 
flowering  plant  it  is,  we  consider,  most  valuable, 
and  as  it  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  any  ordinary 
greenhouse  plant  it  is  the  more  desirable.  It  does 
not  look  much  like  an  Orchid,  and  in  an  Orchid 
house  it  looks  out  of  place.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant, 
with  broad  roundish  leaves  of  a  pale  green.  The 
flower-spikes  rise  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  blos- 
soms are  borne  in  a  dense  cluster  at  the  top.  The 
flowers  are  small,  but  the  bracts^  which  envelop 
them  are,  like  the  flowers,  of  a  pretty  coral-red 
colour — a  colour  distinct  among  Orchids.  The 
plant  lasts  in  beauty  for  several  weeks,  and,  being 
a  cool-house  Orchid,  is  none  the  worse  for  a  long 
stay  in  the  conservatory,  or  even  in  the  drawing- 
room.  It  is  easily  grown,  likes  a  fibry,  loamy 
soil  to  grow  in,  as  its  fleshy  roots  require  strong 
food  and  abundance  of  water  during  summer. 
There  are  two  forms  of  it :  one,  which  is  considered 
the  type,  has  unspotted  leaves,  while  the  variety 
maculata  has  its  leaves  blotched  and  lined  with 
silvery-white  markings,  and  this  variety  we  think 
the  most  beautiful.  It  is  now  one  of  the  brightest 
plants  in  the  St.  Albans  Orchid  Nursery,  and  also 
at  Kew.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  some 
time  ago  in  The  Garden,  drawn  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden,  where  it  is  a  favourite  and 
grown  to  perfection.  It  comes  from  South 
America. 
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There  are  some  very  fine 
omeria  japonica,  which  appears  to 
the  Conifers.     In  the  wood  lie- 


COOLHURST  susses:  its  trees— not  native  trees,  but  trees  introduced  vigorous  than  S.pentagyna.  Of  Conifers  there 
Descridino  Coolhurst  from  recollections  of  a  from  every  country  whence  we  get  trees.  Cool-  are,  of  coiirse,  crowds  of  fine  specimens;  the 
June  dav's  visit  is  refreshing  at  this  dreary  sea-  hurst  is  probably  the  most  richly  planted  estate  Canadian  Hemlock  Fir  thrives  to  perfection,  and 
«on  the  first  impressions  of  this  delightful  in  Sussex,  and  ranks  witli  sucli  celebrated  places  so  does  the  Cahtorman  Cupressus  macrocarpa  ; 
place  as  it  appeared  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  as  Syon,  Highclere,  Fulham  Palace,  Westonbitt,  Finns  insignis,  too-trees  which  about  London 
are  still  strongly  imprinted  on  the  memory.  The  and  other  places  where  foreign  trees  were  planted 
garden  was  then  gay  with  colours  of  every  hue,  extensively  during  the  last  century.  The  Cool- 
sweet  with  frasrrance,  and  alive  with  the  song  of  hurst  arboretum  is  probably  indebted  for  its  tree  ,  ,  ,  , 
birds  ami  the  hum  of  insects.  From  the  masses  wealth  to  the  famous  "tree-planting  bishop,"  yond  the  pleasure  grounds  some  specimens  were 
of  biiUiant  colour  the  eve  stole  through  the  glades  Dr.  Comptoii,  who  was  related  to  the  Coolhurst  pointed  out  to  ine  that  would  tell  a  tale  in  a 
and  vistas,  beneath  noble  trees  or  rested  on  the  family,  and  who  doubtless  helped  to  enrich  it.  ,  timber  yard,  and  it  is  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins  opi- 
broad  expanses  of  lawn  not  yet  browned  by  the  Bishop  Compton  was  the  means  of  introducing 
midsummer's  sun.  The  garden  is,  in  every  s'ense,  some  of  our  noblest  North  American  trees,  such 
in  harmony  with  such  a  quiet  country  home  as  the  Tulip  Tree,  the  Magnolias,  the  Hickories 
as  Coolhurst  is.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  (Carya),  Acers,  and  Thorns.  The  foreign  trees 
best  residences  among  the  many  sprinkled  at  Coolhurst  are  mostly  North  American.  Among 
about   the   weald   of  Sussex.      The   caprices   of  the   finest   are   False  Acacias  (Robinias),  whose 


nion  that  this  Japanese  tree  is  one  that  will  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  in 
this  country.  It  is  rapid  in  growth,  is  not  parti- 
cular as  to  soil,  and  produces  excellent  timber — 
in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  timber  trees  in 
Japan.     I   must  stop   at  the  pleasure  grounds, 


modern  fashion  in  gardening  have  not  been  fol-  huge  gnarled-barked  stems  form  an  interesting  though  there  is  abundant  interest  in  the  woods 

lowed  here;  you  see  the  garden  to-day  probably  as  feature   on   the   lawn.     Among  others   are   the  around,  where  foreign  trees  have   been    mtcr- 

it  existed  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.      Its  pre-  Black   Walnut   (Juglans  nigra),    the    Hickories  mixed  with  the  native.     But  before  I  leave  the 

sent  owner,  Mr.  C.  Scrase-Dickins,  will  doubtless  (Carva),  deciduous  INIagnolias,  such  .is  M.  cordata  trees,  I  must  note  one  or  two  pictures  I  saw  m 


still  preserve  it 
in  this  state. 
Here  are  no  pre- 
tentious terrace 
gardens,  and  the 
only  "  bedding- 
out''  is  done  in 
a  little  stone- 
edged  parterre 
garden  and  quite 
in  good  taste  with 
the  rest  of  the 
place.  The  house 
is  Elizabethan, 
not  old,  but  the 
creamy  white 
•stone  is  so  Lichen 
stained  as  to  give 
it  an  antiquated 
look,  and  the 
Welsh  I'lippies, 
yellow  Fumi- 
tory and  wall 
Ferns  that  grow 
about  the  cre- 
vices at  the  foot 
of  the  walls 
make  the  jdace 
look  more  vener- 
able  than  it 
really  is.  The 
house  looks  well 
from  all  points, 
and  on  every  side 
is  surrounded  by 
trees.  On  the 
front  the  lawn 
gradually  slopes 
to  the  park,  from 

which  it  is  separated  liy  a  Ha-ha,  and  so  skilfully  |  and  acuminata;  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia),  Ame 
has  this  fence  been  made,  that  from  the  house    ■       ■  •  ■  '^ 


Coolhurst,  from  above  the  lake.    Engi-aved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 


the  way  of  hardy 
climbers,     ram- 
bling over  some 
of  the  trees.  One 
was  the  Travel- 
ler's   Joy,    run- 
ning    over     an 
Evergreen    Oak, 
festooning  it  in  a 
most     charming 
way.      In    Sep- 
tember when  in 
bloom,  and  later 
when  in  feather- 
ed seed,  one  can 
imagine  the  efl'ect 
of  it.     Another, 
and  perhaps  the 
prettiest    flower 
picture     I    saw 
here,    was     the 
Clematis  monta- 
na  running  over 
a  roof  of  one  of 
the     out  -  build- 
ings, completely 
smotheretl   with 
its  starry  white 
blossoms.    From 
thereof  the  rope- 
like  branches 
leapt  to  a  Portu- 
gal Laurel,  which 
it   garlanded    in 
the  same  beauti- 
ful way.  A  hint  I 
got   from  this 
sight    was    that 
this    Clematis 
likes  a  north  aspect,  for  on  that  side  the  branches 


lanchiers,  Persimmon  (Dfospyros),  all  of' which  were  thickest  and  the  flowers  most protuse,  though 
are  represented  by  old  trees.  Among  foreign  the  plant  was  growing  in  a  border  on  the  south  side. 
European  trees,  none  are  so  conspicuous  as  the  Belore  an  exotic  tree  was  planted  at  Coolhurst, 
Evergreen  Oaks,  which  thrive  well  in  this  part  and  perhaps  before  a  residence  existed  there,  the 
of  Sussex,  and  help  to  give  the  gardens  a  snug  spot  must  have  been  remarkable  for  native  trees, 
winter  aspect.  The  Silver-leaved  Lime  (Tilia  for  finer  specimens  than  exist  in  this  place  could 
arnentea),  a  Caucasian  tree,  is  one  that  is  seldom  not  be  found  in  Sussex,  a  county  remarkable 
seen,  but  at  Coolhurst  it  is  a  first-rate  tree,  for  fine  trees  and  woodlands.  Beeches  are  the 
When  there,  a  slight  breeze  upturned  the  leaves  prevailing  trees,  and  some  ponderous  specimens 
and  showed  their  silvery  under-surface.s,  as  it  stand  out  on  the  lawns,  their  wide-spreading 
did  also  those  of  the  Pyrus  vestita,  whose  leaves  limbs  overhanging  the  walks  and  making  charm- 
are  likewise  of  silvery  whiteness  beneath.  One  ing  shady  glades  through  which  the  buUiant 
of  the  rarest  shrubs  here  is  Stuartia  pentagyna,  a  tints  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  m  the  dis- 
most  beautiful  North  American  plant,  that  bears  tance  are  intensified.     Fine,  however,  as  are  the 

^      ■.         .1       ^1  -i;ii    remarkable. 


one  iloes  not  suspect  its  existence.  The  park  falls 
gently  to  the  lake,  beyond  which  is  a  dense  wood, 
chiefly  Oak,  and  this  ever-changing  wood  as  re- 
gards colour  forms  a  beautiful  mid-distance 
feature.  The  lake  view,  too,  is  charming.  Its 
surface  was  crowded  with  Water  Lilies,  both 
white  and  yellow  (Nuphar),  but,  lovely  though 
they  are,  they  are  apt  to  become  troublesome 
weeds  wlien  they  increase  so  rapidly,  as  they  do 
here.  The  most  interesting  feature  belonging  to 
the  park  is  the  many  fine  Hawthorns  which  it 
contains,  picturesque  old  treeslong  since  past  their 

prime,  but  still  capable  of  adding  great  beauty  to     „„.,.  „ ^- ,  - 

the  park  in  May  and  again  in  autumn  by  means  of   white  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  Camellia.    Beeches,   the   Oaks   are   still   more 


their  crops  of  ruddy  haws.      Most  remarkable 
among  them  was  a  tree  of  the  variety  named 
pendula,  whose  branches  droop  on  all  sides,  and 
when  in  bloom  produce  a  grand  effect. 
The  interest  of  Coolhurst  depends  much  upon 


This  Stuartia  must  have  been  planted  many  years  '  especially  as  regards  size.  Other  native  trees 
a'-'o,  as  it  is  now  a  small  tree,  perhaps  as  large  as  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  tree-lover  are 
ever  it  grows.  The  other  Stuartia,  S.  virginica,  the  fine  groups  of  Scotch  Fir,  bonnet-headed  m 
and  its  near  relative,  Gordonia  pubescens,  exist,  I  many  cases  ;  the  old  Birches,  those  by  the  Uke 
believe,  in  the  Coolhurst  arboretum,  but  are  les   1  being  particularly  beautiful ;  Sycamores,  wnicn 
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in  the  park  are  of  great  size  ;  Yews,  whicli  are 
invaluable  ;  the  Mountain  Ash  ;  and  among  rarer 
kinds  the  Wikl  Service  (Crataigu.s  torminalis),  of 
which  there  are  forae  remarkable  examples. 
These  are  dotted  about  and  grouped  in  a  variety 
of  way?,  some  of  the  groups  being  most  pic- 
turesque mixtures  of  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees,  each  allowed  to  grow  at  wUl. 

The  glory  of  Coolhurst  in  early  summer  is 
most  certainly  the  arboretirm,  which  is  crowded 
with  American  shrubs  of  every  kind,  and  which 
grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  From  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June  the  place  is 
lit  up  with  brilliant  colour  such  as  can  only  lie 
obtained  in  open-air  gardens  by  means  of  shrubs, 
such  as  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  When 
there  in  June  last  the  place  was  aglow  with  the 
fiery  tints  of  Azaleas,  and  the  air  seemed  filled  with 
their  spicy  fragrance.  Instead  of  the  stunted  dwarf 
Azaleas  with  which  one  usually  meets,  you  see 
here  bushes  7  feet  or  S  feet  in  height  with  wide- 
spreading  branches,  the  flower-twigs  of  which  are 
arranged  in  tabulated  tiers,  which  is  the  natural 
growth  of  these  shrubs,  as  described  by  those  who 
have  seen  them  in  the  swamps  and  shady  woods 
of  North  America.  It  is  ditlicult  to  account  for 
the  great  luxuriance  of  the  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons here.  It  may  be  the  soil,  which  is 
loamy,  but  most  probably  it  is  the  genial,  moist 
climate  experienced  in  this  part  of  Hampshire 
which  seems  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  exotic 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  whites,  yellows,  scarlets, 
and  pinljs  of  these  Azaleas,  seen  in  association 
with  greens  of  different  shades,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  most  gorgeous  floral  sight  one  could 
imagine  or  expect  to  find  in  an  English  garden. 
There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  hardy  Azaleas  will 
not  succeed  in  shade,  but  a  visit  to  Coolhurst 
would  soon  convince  one  that  such  is  not  the 
case ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  thiive  as  well  here  as 
in  the  famous  peat  gardens  of  Surrey. 

The  Rhododendrons  are  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  Azaleas,  but  in  some  way  lack  the  charm 
which  the  latter  possess.  They  are  grand  cer- 
tainly, but  they  have  not  the  elegant  and  pictu- 
resque growth  which  belongs  to  the  Azaleas, 
though  when  allowed  to  grow  as  they  like,  as 
here,  they  become  less  formal  and  lumjiy.  In 
some  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and  adjoining 
woods  there  are  long  vistas  of  Rhododen- 
drons 10  feet  or  \i  feet  high,  and  their  efl'ect 
when  in  flower  may  easily  be  imagined.  Besides 
ordinary  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Mr.  Scrase, 
Dickins  has  planted  out  several  Himalayan  spe- 
cies supposed  to  be  only  half-hardy,  but  here 
they  appear  to  be  quite  acclimatised.  For 
instance,  there  are  great  bushes  of  such  kinds  as 
R.  campanulatum,  R.  Thomsoni,  R.  niveum,  and 
R.  arboreum  growing  as  vigorously  as  the  Pontic 
and  Catawba  hybiids.  The  evergreen  growth  at 
this  place  consists  mainly  of  Rhododendrons,  but 
all  kinds  of  so-called  American  shrubs  help  to 
enrich  it.  During  winter,  Andromedas,  Vacci- 
niuni.s,  Peinettyas,  Zenobias,  Kalmias,  either 
form  little  groups  by  themselves,  or  are  made  to 
intermingle  with  the  Rhododendrons  and  Azalea'. 
In  Azalea  time  the  Kalmias  were  only  in  bud,  so 
that  the  flowering  season  of  such  .shrubs  extends  to 
midsummer.  Another  noteworthy  shrub  of  the 
Heath  family  is  Gaultheria  Shallon,  which  has 
become  quite  naturalised  in  the  woods,  and  a 
capital  undergrowth  it  makes  ;  probably  it  would 
make  excellent  game  covert  if  one  could  get 
enough  of  it. 

The  white  Chinese  Azalea  (A.  indica),  common 
enough  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  has  become  per- 
fectly acclimatised  here.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Scrase-Dickins  planted  out  a  few  bushes  of  it  by 
way  of  experiment  ;  these  have  proved  to  be  quite 
hardy ;  they  grow  most  vigorously,  and  not  only 


grow,  but  flower  profusely.  Those  who  have 
spare  plants  of  this  white  Azalea  would  do  well 
to  boldly  follow  this  example,  provided,  of  course, 
that  they  are  south  of  London  and  in  a  sheltered 
locality.  The  little  Azalea  amosna  is  also  planted 
out  here,  but  this  is  generally  known  to  be  hardy 
enough  to  stand  our  winters  out  of  doors. 

In  the  conservatories  and  greenhouses  one 
may  find  many  out-of-the-way  plants,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  open-air  trees.  In  the  conservatory 
attached  to  the  house  are  several  rare  climljers, 
most  beautiful  of  all  being  the  old  Bignonia 
Chamberlayni,  which  also  enjoys  the  more 
modern  name  of  Amsmopiegma  raoemosum.  It 
is  extremely  handsome  in  flower.  In  shape  and 
size  the  blossoms  resemble  those  of  the  hardy 
Bignonia  grandiflora,  and  are  borne  in  clusters  of 
half-a-dozen  or  so.  They  are  of  a  soft  primrose- 
yellow,  an  uncommon  colour  among  greenhouse 
climbers.  It  was  shown  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
South  Kensington,  where  it  was  recognised  only 
by  a  few  as  an  old  favourite  which  has  dropped 
out  of  general  cultivation.  There  is  also  in  this 
house  the  graceful  and  bright- coloured  Cantua 
dependens,  another  climber  once  much  grown,  but 
now  confined  to  comparatively  few  gardens.  Com- 
moner climbers,  such  as  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  also 
festoon  the  roof,  and  one  may  see  the  choice  white 
variety  of  Daphne  indica  growing  uncommonly 
vigorous.  It  was  from  this  conservatory  that  the 
specimens  came  of  this  white  Daphne,  from 
which  the  plate  for  The  Garden  was  prepared 
some  time  since.  The  kitchen  garden  is  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  substantially  walled  in 
with  borders  of  hardy  flowers,  and  containing 
the  usual  complement  of  plant  and  fruit  houses. 
There  is  a  capital  collection  of  Orchids,  among 
which  there  are  fine  specimens  of  good  old  kinds, 
which  now-a-days  fetch  fancy  prices.  The  pre- 
.sent  gardener,  Mr.  Kemp,  who  was  with  the  late 
Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Orchid  renown  in  Scotland, 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  Orchid 
growers  in  the  country,  and,  being  quite  an  en- 
thusiast, takes  a  pride  in  the  collection,  and  in 
pointing  out  to  visitors  the  choicest  specimens. 
There  were  many  in  bloom  when  I  was  there, 
though  the  full  flush  of  the  Orchid  flower  season 
was  on  the  wane.  In  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
house  there  was  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
rarely  seen  Cattleya  loliata,  bearing  three  spikes, 
and  fourteen  flowers  altogether.  It  liad  been 
in  the  hall  six  weeks,  and  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins 
assured  me  that  this  protracted  stiy  in  the  house 
in  fummer  did  not  materially  alfect  the  health 
of  this  or  many  other  Orchids.  1  much  admired, 
too,  the  handsome  vases  in  the  hall  and  drawing- 
room,  containing  untrained  specimens  of  Indian 
Azalea — great  bushy  plants,  informal  in  outline, 
yet  not  untidy-looking,  and  smothered  with 
bloom.  The  prim  training  which  gardeners  prac- 
tise on  Indian  Azaleas  quite  spoils  their  natural 
growth  ;  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  beauty  to 
untrained  specimens.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see 
that  a  collection  of  bulbous  plants  is  likely  to 
become  one  of  the  specialities  of  Coolhurst,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins  will 
become  a  second  Dean  Herbert  among  bulbs. 
He  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of  them,  and  he 
is  continually  adding  to  bis  already  rich  collec- 
tion. Being  secretary  to  the  Daft'udil  committee, 
he  has  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  Narci-si, 
and  he  ought  to  grow  a  representative  collectinn 
of  them.  Another  speciality  at  Coolhurst  is 
single  Camellia.=,  of  which  there  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  collection  of  seedlings  in  Europe.  A 
plate  of  a  few  of  theie  appeared  in  The  G.\rden 
last  year,  and  at  the  time  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins  told 
us  ail  about  them.  W.  Goldking. 


Cliristmas  Roses-— I  .itn  prrfnundly  ignorant  of  Helle- 
bores, but  find  io  a  note-book  the  following  description  of  a 
flower  wbich  I  noticed  in  No:tli  Italy  last  March.    Perhaps 


Mr.  Archer-Hind  or  someone  else  will  kindly  say  to  which 
variety  it  is  to  be  referred.  I  fear  I  made  no  note  of  stem  or 
leaves,  which  seem  to  be  necessary  criteria  of  Hellebores. 
"  Metween  Men.a^gio  .and  Porlezza  (Como  -  Lugano)  fine, 
strong-growing  Hellebore  ;  flower  large  and  cupped,  pure 
white,  with  slight  flush  of  buff-pink.  Noticeable  for  its 
innk  stigmata  and  tufted  yellow  anthers." — G.  H.  Kngle- 


NEW  PLANTS  OF  18S0. 

That  the  year  which  has  just  closed  has  not  been 
in  any  way  behind  its  predecessors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  plants  is  sufficiently  evident  bya  glance 
at  the  long  list  of  flowering  and  fine  foliaged 
plants  that  have  been  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Societies.  Certain 
sections,  such  as  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  ornamental  foliaged  plants  have  been 
well  maintained,  and  the  production  of  good 
Ferns  has  also  been  above  the  average;  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  have  also  received  some  valu- 
able additions. 

Among  flowering  plants  adapted  for  greenhouse 
culture,  Amaryllises  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
Her  Majesty  is  a  bright  crimson  flower  of  large 
dimensions  and  of  good  substance  and  shape, 
veined  with  a  deeper  hue;  Crown  Princess  of  Ger- 
many produces  large  and  perfect  flowers,  the  ground 
colour  of  which  is  white,  feathered  and  striped 
with  scarlet;  it  is  very  distinct  and  robust  in 
habit.  Duchess  of  Albany  is  dark  crimson,  orna- 
mented by  a  pure  white  band  in  the  middle  of  each 
petal;  King  of  Crimsons  is  a  vivid  coloured  flower 
of  excellent  form  and  substance,  and  well  worth  y 
of  a  prominent  place  in  every  collection,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  those  of  most  of  the  others  described.  All 
these  Amaryllises  belong  to  that  class  which 
flowers  from  March  to  June.  The  autumn-flower- 
ing kind.s,  which  form  a  class  entirely  distinct, 
comprise  such  grand  varieties  as  Mrs.  Lee, 
Autumn  Beauty,  &c. ,  all  offshoots  from  the  old- 
fashioned  A  reticulata.  Lady  Mayoress  produces 
abundantly  in  November  large,  perfectly  shaped 
crimson  flosvers,  ornamented  by  reticulations  of 
the  same  colour,  each  segment  being  further 
adorned  in  the  middle  by  a  broad  band  of  pure 
white. 

Amongst  Begonias,  the  tuberous  section  is  by 
far  the  most  popular,  but  other  kinds  possess,  for 
the  most  part,  the  advantage  of  flowering  during 
autumn  and  winter.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
B.  Imperial,  a  variety  which  bears  large  flowers  of 
great  substance  and  of  a  lovely  shade  of  crimson  ; 
B.  Marchioness  of  Lome,  a  pretty  ceriae-coloured 
sort;  and  Louis  d'Or,  a  beautiful  yellow;  these  are 
three  of  the  best  single-flowered  kinds.  Among 
double  sorts  brought  out  during  last  summer  may 
be  mentioned  B.  magnifica  alba  plena,  a  grand 
creamy  white;  B.  Queen  of  England,  a  beautiful 
full  flower  of  a  bright  salmon  tint ;  B.  Paul  de 
Vicq,  a  lovely  variety  of  a  peculiarly  soft,  rosy 
colour ;  and  B.  Mrs.  Plunket,  a  plant  of  extra 
good  habit,  and  with  remarkably  well-formed 
flowers  of  a  blush  and  buft'  colour.  Amongst 
autumn  and  winter- blooming  sorts  B.  rosea  gigantea 
is  a  very  good  variety.  It  forms  compact  speci- 
mens, which  in  autumn  become  completely  covered 
with  brightly  coloured  flowers.  By  far  the  best 
of  last  year's  production  is,  however,  .John  Heal, 
an  interesting  kind,  the  result  of  crossing  B. 
socotrana  with  a  tuberous  and  summer-flowerirg 
variety.  It  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  both  its 
parents.  Like  socotrana,  John  Heal  blossoms 
late  in  autumn,  and  the  influence  of  the  tuberous 
parent  is  manifest  in  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
bright  rosy  colour,  and  produced  in  long,  slender, 
and  particularly  graceful  racemes,  each  beaiing 
from  six  to  ten  blooms.  In  a  cut  state  these  last 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days.  Another  good  addition  to 
the  genus  is  Arthur  Mallet,  a  Begonia  of  Conti- 
nental origin,  and  decidedly  an  acquisition.  It  is 
a  hybrid  between  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of 
B.  Rex,  with  chocolate-coloured  foliage,  and  a 
tuberous  or  summer-flowering  kind.  It  is  bushy 
in  habit,  and  grows  to  about  1!S  inches  in  height. 
Its  leaves  are  elongated   and   heart-shaped  and 
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brilliant  in  colour,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  are  also  very  attractive. 

Rhododendrons  of  the  javanicum  section  may 
be  said  to  be  amongst  the  best  plants  grown  for 
the  decorationof  our  glasshouses,  and  although  most 
of  the  hybrids  from  it  flower  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  they  are  particularly  showy  at  this  reason. 
They  can  be  used  to  brighten  up  our  conserva- 
tories and  intermediate  houses,  for  they  generally 
produce  their  best  flowers  between  November  and 
February.  They  are  also  equally  useful  as  cut 
flowers  for  bouquets,  in  which,  on  account  of  their 
long,  slender  tubes,  they  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Among  single-flowering  varieties  brought 
out  this  season.  Queen  of  Yellows  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  strikin;,'.  It  has  yellow,  or  rather  fawn- 
c  jloured,  flowers  of  good  size  and  of  perfect  form 
and  substance,  borne  in  large  trusses,  each  con- 
sisting of  nine  or  ten  flowers  ;  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  excellent.  Rose  Perfection,  luteo-roseum, 
and  amabile  are  all  improvements  on  known  varie- 
ties, the  plants  being  good  in  habit,  and  the 
ti  jwer-trusses  large  and  pleasing  in  colour.  Rijah, 
belonging  to  the  bal.-amiflorum  group,  is,  however, 
the  best  amongst  these  Rhododendrons.  It  is  a 
robust  grower,  and  produces  very  double  flowers 
of  a  rich,  warm  apricot  colour,  flushed  with  red, 
the  outside  petals  being  much  larger  than  those 
inside ;  the  tube  is  much  shorter  than  that  of 
other  kinds,  and  the  flowers  e.xpand  widely. 

In  CUoxinias  we  have  this  year  had  some  notable 
improvements.  Ivanhoe  is  a  dark  purple,  edged 
with  white ;  Vestal,  a  good-sized  white-ground 
flower,  with  a  faint  rosy  bordering.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  also  three  beautiful  self-coloured 
varieties,  viz.,  Irma,  brilliant  scarlet;  The  Moor, 
rich  purple  ;  and  Ormonde,  velvety  crimson.  All 
the  kinis  here  enumerated  belong  to  the  erect- 
flowered  type. 

Other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  c insist  of 
Fuchsia  triphylla,  a  species  entirely  difl'^rent  from 
all  other  Fuchsias  in  cultivation.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  in  threes  on  the  branches.  It  forms  a  dwarf, 
bushy  plant,  which  is  remarkably  floriferous,  and 
it?  flowers,  which  are  bright  scarlet,  and  which 
measure  about  an  inch  in  length,  are  disposed  in 
loose  clusters,  which  terminate  nearly  every  shoot. 
Cyrtanthus  hybrida  rosea  is  also  an  acquisition. 
It  flowers  in  autumn,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
effected  at  Burford  Lodge  between  the  lovely  old- 
fashioned  Vallota  purpurea  and  Gastronema  san- 
guineum.  The  flowers  of  young  plants  of  it  are 
variable  in  colour,  and  also  in  siza.  Clerodendron 
nutans  and  Beaumontia  grandiflora,  though  by  no 
means  new,  are  so  very  seldom  met  with  nowa- 
days,  that  when  seen  in  such  good  condition  as 
they  have  been  this  season  they  well  deserve 
special  notice.  The  Clerodendron  is  a  strong- 
growing  stove  shrub,  whose  shoots  are  furnished 
with  terminal,  pendulous  clusters  of  five-petalled 
white  flowers,  with  a  light  brown  calyx.  Its 
foliage  is  also  very  peculiar,  being  strap-like, 
about  .">  inches  long,  by  H  inches  wide.  It  is  a 
shrub  which  flowers  in  summer,  and  well  worthy 
of  special  attention.  Beaumontia  grandiflora  was 
formerly  grown  in  our  gardens,  wliere  its  large, 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a 
Datura,  were  very  ornamental.  It  is  a  plant  de- 
serving of  much  more  attention  than  it  receives. 

To  Orchids  some  valuable  additions  have  been 
made.  Foremost,  perhaps,  among  imported 
species  is  the  curious  and  beautiful  Cypripedium 
Sanderianum,  which  in  form  and  general  appear- 
ance possesses  some  resemblance  to  C.  Irevigatum 
and  C.  Robellini.  The  flowers  are  in  size  about 
equal  to  those  of  C.  l.tvigatum  ;  they  have  two 
narrow  purplish  brown  petals  prolonged  into  long 
tails  ;  the  lip  is  also  long  and  of  an  olive-brown 
colour,  with  a  long  compressed  stalk,  and  with 
the  column  provided  with  a  very  long  staminode 
in  form  of  a  spade.  A  plant  of  it,  which  was 
shown,  only  bore  one  flower,  but  some  dried  speci- 
mens show  as  many  as  six  on  one  spike.  In  Ha- 
benaria  militaris  we  have  a  wonderfully  pretty 
terrestrial  Orchid,  surpassing  in  brightness  even 
the  gay  Sophronitis  grandiflora  itself.     It  is  an 


entirely  new  species  collected  in  Cochin  China  by 
.\I.  Ri-gnier,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  autumn- 
flowering  Orchids.  Unfortunately,  it  isjterrestrial 
and  deciduous,  and,  therefore,  slightly  at  a  dis- 
count with  some  who  are  afraid  of  not  seeing  it 
turn  up  again  after  its  resting  season.  In  habit 
it  resembles  our  native  kinds,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  its  foliage  is  tinged  all  over  with 
light  greyish  purple  ;  the  stems  grow  to  about 
15  inches  in  height,  and  bear  from  twenty  to 
thirty  flowers,  whose  shape  greatly  resembles  that 
of  an  Impatiens,  provided,  as  they  are,  with 
slender  green  spurs,  but  their  colour  is  brilliant 
scarlet.  Catasetums  are,  as  a  rule,  not  favourites 
with  Orchid  growers ;  but  in  the  new  C.  Bungerothi 
we  have  undoubtedly  a  fine  plant  worthy  of  special 
attention.  Its  large  ivory  white  flowers,  six  or 
eight  in  a  raceme,  are  of  a  fleshy  character,  and 
curious  in  shape  on  account  of  the  lip,  which  is 
pure  white,  being  cordate  in  front,  with  a  round 
cavity  at  the  base,  lined  with  orange-yellow. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  individual  flowers 
measure  upwards  of  4  inches  across,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  this  new  Catasetum  is  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  the  largest  repre- 
sentative of  this  singular  genus.  Dendrobium 
stratiotes,  a  new  species  from  North  Australia, 
like  the  preceding,  was  discovered  by  one  of 
Mr.  Linden's  collectors,  who  states  that  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  Orchid  which  he  has  found  in 
his  travels,  and  that  in  its  wild  state  it  is  so  flori- 
ferous, that  on  a  plant  with  ten  bulbs  he  has 
counted  as  many  as  '2.3(J  flowers  all  expanded  at 
one  time ;  frequently,  he  says,  fifty  flowers  may 
be  found  on  a  single  bulb.  If  equally  floriferous 
under  cultivation,  this  new  Dendrobium  cannot 
fail  to  become  a  general  favourite.  Its  flowers, 
which  have  a  white  ground  colour,  have  petals 
and  sepals  suffused  with  pale  green,  and  the  pure 
white  lip  being  striped  with  bright  carmine, 
renders  it  highly  attractive.  In  Cypripedium 
callosum  we  have  also  a  new  species  brought 
home  from  Cochin  China  by  M.  Ri'gnier,  who 
found  it  growing  by  the  side  of  rivulets  with  its 
roots  in  water.  It  possesses  much  of  the  general 
appearance  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary thing,  seeing  that  it  comes  from  an  entirely 
new  locality.  In  details,  however,  it  is  very 
different.  The  dorsal  sepal  of  its  large  and  well 
developed  flower  is  the  most  characteristic  feature, 
being  marked  on  a  light  ground  with  radiating 
lines  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  and  it  is  further  orna- 
mented by  a  pure  white  margin  of  about  halfan- 
inch  in  width.  Although  not  so  deeply  marked 
as  that  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  its  foliage  is  also  very 
handsome.  CyrtopodiumSaintlegerianumisashowy 
Orchid;  its  stems,  which  are  cylindrically  pressed, 
are  about  .">  feet  high,  and  are  furnished  with 
leaves  plicately  veined.  Its  floner-spikes,  which 
are  about  2  feet  long,  are  branched  at  their  upper 
part,  and  covered  with  orange  flowers  spotted 
with  brown.  Among  what  may  be  termed  acci- 
dental importations,  the  most  meritorious  varieties 
of  already  existing  good  species  are,  amongst 
Cattleyas,  C.  Eldorado  virginalis,  Triana'  Schne- 
deriana  and  Russelliana,  C.  Mossi;t  splendissima 
and  Arnoldi,  andC.  MendeliDukeof  Marlborough, 
whose  large  and  massive  flowers  have  petals  about 
3  inches  broad,  delicately  tinged  with  purple. 
The  lip,  which  is  veined  in  the  throat  with  yellow, 
and  which  has  its  apical  portion  of  a  rich  crimson 
tint,  which  also  runs  round  the  margin,  measures 
fully  2^  inches  in  breadth.  Several  handsome 
forms  of  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  luteo-pur- 
pureum  have  also  made  their  appearance  among 
recent  importations.  O.  vexillarium  Sunrise  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  distinct  of  the  several 
forms  of  that  popular  Orchid.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
one  which  shows,  to  some  extent,  a  new  departure 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  altogether  a  most 
beautiful  flower,  with  a  deep  rose-coloured  lip; 
the  petals  and  sepals  are  white  suffused  with  rose, 
and  the  eye,  which,  as  in  the  type,  is  yellow,  is 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  white.  In  Cypripedium 
Hyeanum  we  have  an  admirable  form  of  C.  Law- 
renceanum, and  one  of  the  most  distinct  Lady's 
Slippers  known.  This  variety  is  entirely  devoid 
of  the  purple  tinge  characteristic  of  the  species. 


In  shape  and  size,  both  flower  and  foliage  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  species,  but  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  pure  white  lined  with  green,  and  the 
pouch  is  also  light  green.  Saccolabium  curvi- 
folium  album  is  a  good  white  form  of  that  lovely 
species,  although  its  flowers,  which  are  pure  white, 
are  rather  small.  In  that  deservedly  favourite 
genus  Odontoglossum  we  have  some  excellent 
plants  to  add  to  the  already  existing  list.  0. 
Pescatorei\  ervaetianumis  one  of  the  most  striking 
forms  of  that  species.  Its  flowers  are  prettily 
spotted,  of  medium  size,  and  when  only  partially 
opened  very  conspicuous,  owing  to  their  bright 
red  colour.  Amongst  varieties  of  O.  crispum  or 
Alexandra',  the  one  known  as  Knox's  variety 
occupies  the  most  prominent  position.  Its  petals 
and  sepals,  which  are  particularly  broad,  although 
white  at  the  base,  are  mainly  yellow,  and  orna- 
mented by  a  few  brown  spots  which  cross  them 
about  the  middle.  Then  there  are  the  beautiful 
forms  named  O.  apiatum,  Imperati,  Mrs.  Dorman, 
and  Hrubyanum,  the  latter  only  comparable  with 
such  gems  as  O.  Veitchianum  and  Sanderianum. 
.\  very  curious  and  equally  beautiful  plant  made 
its  appearance  under  the  name  of  Dendrobium 
crassinode  Wardianum,  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  of  that  very  popular  species.  The  flower- 
spike  of  this  plant,  which  originated  amongst  an 
importation  of  D.  Wardianum,  was  fully  3  feet 
long,  and  two-thirds  of  its  length  was  clothed 
with  flowers,  white  in  parts,  with  the  lip,  sepals, 
and  petals  tipped  with  pale  rose,  the  interior  of 
the  throat  being  orange;  on  the  base  of  the  lip 
are  also  two  crimson  spots.  These  flowers,  which 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  supposed 
parents,  are  disposed  in  clusters  of  three  at  the 
nodes,  which  are  as  prominent  as  in  D.  crassinode. 
As  a  natural  hybrid,  too,  La^lia  lilacina  opens  up  a 
wide  field  for  conjecture.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  a  natural  cross  between  Cattleya 
crispa  and  Lalia  Perrini.  The  same  cross  with 
Mr.  Dominy  produced  L.  Pilcheri.  The  new 
comer  was  found  in  an  importation  of  L.  Perrini 
in  1883.  Its  scape  is  usually  twin-flowered;  the 
tube  of  the  flower  is  white,  the  interior  being 
marked  with  purple;  the  lip  is  also  white,  and  is 
adorned  in  the  middle  with  a  purple  blotch,  while 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  lilac.  The  flower- 
ing time  of  this  singular  plant  is  intermediate 
between  the  periods  of  flowering  of  the  two  sup- 
posed parents.  A  curiosity  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  Continent  is  named  Calanthe 
Veitchi  rosea  alba.  Its  flower-spikes  in  size  and 
habit  resemble  those  of  C.  Veitchi,  but  they  are 
covered  with  flowers,  some  of  which  are  rosy  pink, 
others  white,  and  others  again  partly  white  and 
partly  pink.  This  curiosity,  it  appears,  found  its 
way  to  Europe  amongst  an  importation  of  Lima- 
todes  rosea. 

Of  home-raised  hybrid  Orchids,  of  which  the 
parents  are  known,  two  highly  interesting  subjects 
have  flowered  during  last  season.  These  are 
Phahvnopsis  intermedia  and  La;lia  Batemaniana. 
The  former  is  the  result  of  a  cross  effected  by 
Mr.  Seden  between  P.  rosea  and  P.  amabilis,  with 
a  view  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  plant  which 
formerly  was  imported  under  that  name  owed  its 
origin  to  these  two  parents  ;  and  we  must  say 
that  the  result  of  the  artiScial  cross  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  supposition,  for 
the  flowers  of  Mr.  Seden's  plant  have  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  those  of  P.  intermedia ;  the  petals 
and  sepals  are  white,  the  former  tinged  with 
crimson  at  their  base ;  the  central  and  lateral  lobes 
of  the  labellum  are  purplish  crimson,  ornamented 
with  a  few  dots  and  a  yellow  crest.  The  flowers 
of  the  seedling  plant  measure  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  foliage  of  the  young  plant  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  robust  P.  intermedia.  L;elia 
Batemanniana  is  the  result  of  a  cross  al.'o  effected 
by  Mr.  Seden  between  Cattleja  intei  media  and 
the  charming  dwarf,  bright-coloured  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  Its  mode  of  growth  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Sophronitis,  but  the  leaves  and  bulbs 
are  larger,  and  the  former  are  produced  in  pairs. 
In  general  aspect  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
Cattleya  parent,  and  they  are  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions,  but  there  is  a  great  alteration  in  their 
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form,  and  a  greater  still  in  their  colour ;  the 
petals  and  sepals  pirtake  of  a  tint  peculiar  to 
Odontog'ossum  roseum  or  to  Mesospinidium  vul- 
canicum.  The  lip  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Cattleya  parent ;  its  upper  part  is  white, 
aad  the  anterior  lobe  of  a  beautiful  violet-crim- 
son. The  whole  plant  when  in  flower  only  mea- 
sured 4  inches  in  height,  but  the  bulbs  as  they  are 
produced  in  succession  appear  to  gradually  gain 
in  strength.  Several  other  home-raised  seedlings 
have  also  shown  themselves  during  last  season, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  the  charming  Cy- 
pripedium  Tautzianum,  a  very  pretty  hybrid,- 
raised  between  C.  niveum  and  G.  barbatum  ;  also, 
Zygopetalum  leopardinum,  Calanthe  hybrida,  a 
strong  grower  with  white  flowers  ;  Masdevallia 
glaphyrantha,  with  small  flowers  of  a  dull,  purplish 
crimson  colour,  and  furnished  with  tails  about 
2  inches  long,  and  tipped  with  yellow  ;  Bendro- 
bium  micans  is  a  lovely  hybrid,  raised  between 
D.  Wardianum  and  D.  lituiflorum.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  waxy  texture,  like  those  of  1>. 
Wardianum,  measure  over  M  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  mauve-purple,  becoming 
paler  towards  the  base.  The  lip  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  D.  lituiflorum.  It  is  white,  witli  a  large 
maroon-purple  disc,  and  a  rose-purple  blotch  at 
the  apex. 

Ferns  new  this  season  possess  some  good  qua- 
lities.      The    most    prominent    among    them    is 
undoubtedly  Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida. 
a  beautiful   plumose  form,  whose  fronds,  which 
frequently  attain  from  .SO  inches  to  .31!  inches  in 
length  and  4  inches  in  breadth,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  ostrich  feathers,  owing  to  their  massive 
character  and  their  sides  being  beautifully  curled. 
There  have  lately  been  many  forms  of  Nephro- 
lepis,   some    depauperated    like    N.  Dufln,   some 
regularly  crested,  like  N.  davallioides  furcans,  but 
none  in  any  way  comparable  with  this  new  comer. 
Its  fronds,  which  are  produced  abundantly,  are  of 
a  lovely  pale  green,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  hold 
themselves  up  without  any  support,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  weight.     Like  all  other  kinds  of 
Nephrolepis,  it  grows  freely,  but  requires  stove 
temperature.     In  Davallia  retusa  we  have  an  ele- 
gant stove  Fern,   a  native  of    Sumitra.      It  is 
pendulous  in  habit  and  free  in  growth,  and  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  growing  in  hanging  baskets. 
The  fronds,  when  fully  developed,  measure  from 
30  inches  to  36  inches  in  length.     The  pinnules 
are  of  peculiar  form,  though  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  towards  the  extremities  of  the  pinn;v, 
are  triangular  ;  they  are  light  green,  and  contrast 
prettily  with  the  pale  crimson  tint  of  the  stipes 
and  rachides.      Davallia   solida  major  is  a  Fern 
with  bold  deltoid  fronds,  tripinnate,  leathery  in 
texture    and   massive    in    appearance.      Gymno- 
gramma  gloriosa  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on 
G.  schizophylla,  which  it  is  destined  to  supersede, 
being  of  much  freer  growth,  and  producing  fronds 
not  only  of  much  greater  dimensions,  but  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  make  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
is  merely  a  variety  of  that  miffy-growing  species.  To 
the  genus  Adiantum  several  good  additions  have 
been   made.      A.    Birkenheadi,    for    instance,    is 
totally  distinct  in  aspect  from  that  of  any  other 
Adiantum   known.     It   is  compact  in  habit,  not- 
withstanding  the   long  and  slender  character  of 
the  stipes,  the  whole  frond   measuring  about  'Ih 
feet  long  ;  its  open  ramification  gives  it  a  hand- 
some appearance,  and  its  bright  deep  green  colour 
greatly  enhances  its  beauty.     A.  fragrantissimum 
is  also  a  very  good  plant,  and  among   the  several 
varieties  of  A.   Capillus-veneris,   the  form  called 
imbricatum  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  striking. 
It   is  somewhat   related   to  the  Cornish   variety, 
called    cornubiense,    but    the    pinna'    are    much 
larger  and  deeply  divided,  or  markedly  fringed  on 
the  margins  ;  the  fronds,  being,   moreover,   broad 
and  dwarf,  impart  a  particular  massiveness  to  the 
plant.      In   the  genus   I'teris   are   also    produced 
some  good  novelties.    P.  tremula  foliosa  is  a  grand 
Improvement  on   the  already  popular   Australian 
species  ;  it  is  a  stately   Fern,   which  att.»ins   in    a 
short  time  twice  the  size  of  the  type  ;  its  fronds, 
which  are  of  a  delicate  pale  green,  are  elegantly 
and  eft'ictively  crimpled,   and  have  thus  a  very 


plumose  and  massive  look.  We  have  in  Naylor's 
crested  variety  of  P.  serrulata  a  densely  bushy 
plant,  which,  in  fact,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
very  finely-cut  tuft  of  sea- weed  ;  it  differs  essenti- 
ally from  anything  known,  as  the  fronds  are  up- 
right, stiff,  and  measure  about  7  inches  in  height. 
By  far  the  best,  however,  of  all  the  variations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  genus  of  late  is 
Pteris  Mayi,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  being  a 
very  good  crested  form  of  P.  cretica  albo-lineata, 
the  lovely  variegation  of  which  it  has  retained  : 
but  it  is  of  a  greatly  improved  habit,  as  barren 
and  fertile  fronds  are  all  of  the  same  siza.  It  will 
certainly  prove  to  be  an  excellent  plant  in  every 
way,  being  a  free  grower  and  comparatively  hardy. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  note  novelties 
among  Filmy  Ferns  likely  to  become  popular,  but 
we  have  this  season  in  Todea  grandipinnula  a 
handsome  Fern  of  remarkably  free  growth,  and 
which  can  successfully  compete  with  such  favour- 
ites as  T.  superba  and  T.  hymenophylloides  or 
pellucida.  The  fronds  of  this  variety  are  very 
massive  in  appearance,  and  this  singular  leafy 
development  gives  the  plant  an  aspect  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  other  known  species  or 
variety  of  Todea.  It  is  a  plant  which  fully  de- 
serves good  cultural  care.  There  are  also  a  couple 
of  new  Selaginellas  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  all 
collections ;  one  is  L.  tessellata,  a  handsome 
species  with  ei-ect  quadrangular  branches  and  flat 
deltoid  fronds.  The  most  distinct,  however,  is 
S.  gracilis,  a  species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
belonging  to  the  same  section  as  S.  Wallichi, 
Victorite,  and  Lobbi,  from  which  it  is,  however, 
entirely  distinct.  Like  these,  it  has  sub-erect 
stems,  which  are  slender,  cylindrical,  and  fur- 
nished with  dark  green  cuspidate  pinnules  that 
become  gradually  shorter  as  they  approach  the 
ap3x  of  the  pinnte.  In  habit  it  is  umbrageous 
anl  particularly  dense,  seldom  attaining  more 
than  l.j  inches  in  height. 

Amongst  fine  foliaged  plants  the  most  striking 
are  the  following,  viz  ,  Phrynium  jucundum,  a 
Maranta-like  plant  from  Java,  with  long-stalked 
leaves  lanceolate  in  form,  and  produced  abun- 
dantly from  underground  rhizomes,  forming  quite 
tufted  masses  of  foliage  of  a  bright  green  colour 
variously  marked  with  white  stripes  of  different 
widths  running  longitudinally.  Maranta  eminens 
is  another  excellent  addition  to  this  lovely  genu.". 
This  new  species  has  stalked,  oblong  leaves 
having  a  greenish  cream-coloured  ground,  on 
which  are  scattered  some  transverse,  oblong 
blotches  of  deep  green  of  different  sizes,  and 
sometimes  connected  with  the  midrib.  In  Pali- 
courea  jugosa  we  have  a  stove  shrub  with  hand- 
some foliage  of  a  deep  velvety  green  colour, 
ornamented  by  a  lilac  midrib.  Aphelandra 
chrysops  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  Like  most  of 
the  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  may 
be  grown  for  its  flowers  and  bracts,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  as  well  as  for  its  foliage,  which 
is  marked  on  the  lines  of  the  main  ribs  with 
creamy  white.  We  have  in  Trevisia  palmata  a 
distinct  and  very  ornamental  Araliad,  wilh  spiny 
stem  and  deeply  palmated  .seven-lobed  leaves  of 
great  substance  and  of  a  cheerful  green  colour. 
All  the  foregoing  require  stove  temperature.  _  In 
the  greenhouse  section  we  have  the  charming 
little  Oplismenus  albidus,  a  dwarf  variegated 
(irass  like  a  Panicum,  with  foliage  U  inches  long 
and  acutely  pointed.  The  ground  colour  is  white, 
with  a  green  band  running  longitudinally  through 
the  middle  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a  little  p'ant  which 
will  be  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  everybody,  as 
its  usefulness  becomes  more  apparent  every  day. 
The  only  new  Palm  which  i^  likely  to  prove  really 
useful  is  Pho-nix  hybiida,  a  kind  which  shows,  in 
quite  a  young  state,  its  characteristic  slender 
recurving  leaves  with  long,  narrow  pinn:e.  It  is 
very  graceful,  though  compact  in  habit. 

Two  hardy  plants  with  pretty  foliage  have 
made  their  appearance  this  season.  One  is  afine 
showy  border  plant,  with  white  banded  foliage 
and  good  habit.  It  is  called  Hemerocallis  Kwansoi 
foliis°albo-variegatis.  The  other  is  Ulmus  Peteursi 
pendula,  a  distinct-looking  Weeping  Elm  with 
long,   slender,   pendent    branches,   clothed    with 


alternate  rough  leaves,  peculiarly  crumpled,  and 
with  coarsely  toothed  margins. 

Amongst  Chrysanthemums,  the  Japanese  section 
still  commands  the  greatest  attention.  Foremost 
among  them  is  White  Ceres,  so  named  on  account 
of  its  being  a  sport  from  a  plant  under  that  name, 
yet  the  flower  of  this  new  form,  which  is  of  a 
delicate  blush  tint,  is  so  different  in  build  from 
that  of  the  type,  that  it  appears  hardly  possible  it 
should  be  a  sport  from  it.  Coquette  de  Castillo  is 
large  and  full  flowered  and  of  a  soft  rose  colour  ; 
the  florets  are  tubular,  narrow,  and  slightly  re- 
flexed.  Phtebus  has  bright  yellow  flowers,  of 
medium  sizs,  and  very  double — a  dense  mass,  in 
fact,  of  long,  narrow  florets.  Buttercup  is  a 
beautiful  full,  reflexed  flower,  and  the  brightest 
yellow  yet  raised ;  it  is  finely  formed,  and  par- 
ticularly rich  in  colour.  La  France  is  wonder- 
fully rich  in  colour,  a  sort  of  crimson -purple,  quite 
uncommon  ;  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  dense, 
and  of  good  form.  The  Pompon  class,  which  con- 
tains some  remarkably  pretty  flowers  useful  for 
bouquet-making,  is  represented  amongst  novelties 
by  a  couple  of  very  good  things,  such  as  Flambeau 
Toulousain  and  Mdlle.  Elise  Durdan.  The  former 
produces  in  abundance  small,  compact,  globular 
flowers  with  quilled  petals,  of  a  deep  rose,  edged 
with  white.  Mdlle.  Elise  Durdan  is  a  pretty 
quilled,  deep  lilac,  perfectly  globular,  and  very 
regular  in  form.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  Pompons. 

Dahlias  of  all  sections  have  received  additions. 
Single  forms  are  well  represented  by  Mr.  Rose,  a 
white  ground  flower  profusely  striped  with  lake. 
Zephyr  is  quite  distinct  and  novel,  medium  in 
size,  and  of  a  lovely  orange-crim--on,  distinctly 
margined  with  yellowish  buff.  Miss  Limaker  is 
a  rosy  crimson  flower,  with  the  exception  of  a 
golden  yellow  ring  which  surrounds,  the  disc.  To 
the  Cactus  section  has  been  added  Yellow  Con- 
stance, a  kind  which  produces  bright  yellow 
flowers  with  straight  and  fluted  petals;  but  the 
best  variety  in  this  section  is  undoubtedly  Empress 
of  India,  whose  double  flowers  resemble  those  of 
a  form  of  Paragon.  It  i^  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinct  varieties  yet  produced.  Its  colour  is 
rich  claret  purple,  streaked  with  red.  Among 
new  decorative  kinds  Annie  Harvey  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank  on  account  of  its  colour,  which  is 
blackish  crimson,  flushed  with  scarlet;  the  flowers 
are  medium-siz;d,  double,  and  very  handsome. 
Amongst  Pompon  and  fancy  varieties.  Eccentric 
and  Valentine  Humphries  are  the  most  remark- 
able. The  flowers  of  the  former  are  peculiarly 
marked  with  orange  and  crim-on,  colours  which 
vary  in  each  flower.  Those  of  the  latter  variety 
are  ratlier  large  and  perfectly  shaped.  They  have 
a  salmon-pink  ground  colour,  copiously  striped 
with  bright  crimson. 

Amongst  other  subjects,  new  Gladioli  have  been 
plentiful  this  season.  The  most  striking  are  Lord 
Salisbury,  a  kind  with  deep  crimson  purp'i-h 
throat,  and  segments  flamed  with  dark  crim- 
son; Empress  of  India,  a  lovely  white  ground 
flower,  profusely  feathered  and  a'so  suffused  wiih 
mauve.  This  variety  produces  veiy  large  spikes 
furnished  with  flowers  of  unusual  tize  and  sub- 
stance. Clarence  has  flowers  striped  with  ma- 
roon on  a  ciimson  ground  colour,  and  particularly 
velvety  in  texture  and  Large  in  size.  Among 
varieties  obtained  by  AL  Lemoine  may  be  men- 
tioned Voltaire,  a  deep  cerise  with  spottings  of 
yellow  on  the  tliree  lo^^-er  segments;  La  France, 
light  rose  and  dark  crimson  ;  Sceptre  d'Or,  prim- 
rose with  brown-crimson  spots  in  the  throat;  and 
the  curious  Sinderi,  bright  scarlet,  spotted  like  a 
Tydea.  Among  arborescent  P;eonies,  Purity,  a 
variety  with  single  pure  white  flowers,  is  a  very 
effective  plant,  as  is  al.<o  lilacina,  whose  white 
flowers  have  the  ba'e  of  their  inner  petals  adorned 
with  deep  crimson  blotches ;  Madame  Laffay  pro- 
duces very  large  double  (lowers,  some  of  which 
measure  il  inches  in  diameter,  and  being  bright 
rose-coloured  with  a  broad  margin  of  pale  pink 
they  are  particularly  attractive.  One  of  the 
finest  Pieonies  yet  raised  is,  however,  perhaps 
Reine  Ellzibeth;  its  flowers  are  very  double,  of 
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excellent  form  and  substance,  and  their  colour  is  the  greatest  advantage.  Another  operation  which 'introduce  it  with  young  trees  or  grafts.  Dippinf 
a  deep  rose-scarlet.  The  herbaceous  kinds  are  well  should  always  follow  draining  is  top-dressing  !  or  washing  the  young  trees  or  scions  as  soon  as 
repre^sented  by  Queen  Victoria,  Festiva  maxima,  „ith  fresh  soil,  bone  dust,  or  a  well  prepared  they  are  received  is  a  brief  and  simple  operation 
and  Ecla.re.al  yanet.es  of  great  merit.  Amongst  compost,  consisting  of  manure,  road-scrapings,  which  .should  never  be  neglected,  as  it  nay  de- 
Sd^so'^xtn'iXas^hev^u^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'"^  ''=°""'^8^  "^  ditches  and  plenty  of  ch^arred    stroy   the   forerunners   of  a  colony  of  the  most 

noted  such  improved  forms  as  Revival,  a  creamy  ''''''"■■'«•  ,  ^t^'  '"''^'l  "ot  fol'«>v  closely  upon  drain-  pemstent  insects  met  with  in  Apple  orchards, 
yellow,  well-built  flower,  and  Shirley  Hibberd,  a  ]^S'  but  an  eye  should  always  be  kept  on  every  The  garden  ORcnARD.— From  the  farm  to  Ihe 
crimson  variety,  large  and  full,  with  guard  petals  '  ^"*''  °' .  '''^'^"  material  that  will  swell  the  store  garden  orchard  is  but  a  step,  yet  the  two  modes 
distinct  and  prominent.  In  Crataegus  tatarica  li»^'ip.  ^'ithout  which  points  gained  cannot  be  of  management  are  quite  distinct,  and  for  this 
we  have  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  Thorns,  retained.  Meantime  the  weather  continuing  un-  reason  a  few  words  here  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
as  its  foliage  is  large  and  robust,  and  its  bright  favonrable  for  other  work,  pruning  and  cleanfing  The  garden  orchard  is  generally  managed  by  a 
crimson  haws,  as  large  as  Black  Heart  Cherries,    should   be   pushed   on   with  vigour.     The   best    man  who  is  well  up  in  the  art  of  root-prunin", 

pruners  do  not  open  the  heads  of  neglected  trees  '  and  his  trce=,  after  the  -Tuly  pinching  or  winter 
suddenly  or  check  the  roots  by  the  removal  of ;  pruning,  are  models  of  form  and  neatness.  But 
large  limbs  the  first  season,  but  open  out  the  |  the  question  arises,  Is  this  close  pruning  an  ad- 
centres  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  allow  the  com-  vantage,  or  otherwise  '.  I  maintain  that  it  is  a 
pletion  of  the  work  to  extend  over  two  or  three  '  disadvantage,  as  many  strong-growing  varieties 
years.  Many  people  scrape  the  stems  and  positively  refuse  a  return  that  will  pay  for  the 
The  weather  at  the  present  time  is  wintry  in  strongest  branches  before  they  apply  lime  and  labour  ;  whilst  all,  be  they  strong  or  weak,  be- 
the  extreme,  the  heavy  fall  of  snow,  resembling  other  washes,  and  where  the  time  can  be  spared  come  worn  out  by  the  time  an  extension-trained 
half-melted  ice,  having  weighed  down  the  trees,  this  is  a  short  cut  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  tree  arrives  at  its  best.  One  of  the  best  planted 
and  put  an  end  to  all  bush-pruning,  at  least  for  held  in  view.  But  scraping  the  stems  of  a  num-  garden  orchards  with  which  I  am  acquainted  was 
the  present.  Weather  like  this,  although  season-  ber  of  large  trees  is  a  heavy  item,  and  I  have  established  in  an  adjoining  county  about  live  and 
able,   is   by  no   means   agreeable,   especially   to    found  that  syringing  with  soapsud.s,  lime  water,    thirty  years  ago,  and  the  trees  were  about  twelve 


are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
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those  who,  through  force 
of  circumstances,  have  been 
unable  to  push  on  with 
their  pruning  and  training 
when  mild  days  lent  their 
aid  to  progress.  Knowing 
the  advantage  of  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  many 
fruit  growers  will  have 
broken  the  heart  of  this 
chilling  work,  at  least  as 
far  as  it  is  prudent  to  go 
with  wall  and  garden  trees 
generally,  and  will  now  be 
able  to  turn  their  at  entiou 
to  standard  orchard  trees, 
for  which  I  have  so  often 
pleaded, and,  judging  from 
signs  of  progres.=,  I  believe 
not  in  vain.  Still,  there  is 
plenty  of  work  crying  for 
hands  as  loudly  as  inter- 
laced branches  can  speak, 
and  this  is  just  the  time 
for  giving  relief.  Plant- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  laid  aside  for  the  next 
six  weeks,  if  not  for  the 
season,  as  n<>  one  who  un- 
derstands his  business  cares 
to  remove  trees  in  mid- 
winter, be  the  weather 
ever  so  favourable  ;  but 
the   roots   of    old   fritnds 
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years  old  when  I  first  saw 
them.    Each  tree — a  dwarf 

—  had  been  carefully 
trained  to  ten  or  twelve 
shoots,  starting  from  near 
the  ground.  By  means  of 
stakes  and  ties  the  exter- 
nal branches  took  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  then 
grew  upright,  or  neaily  so, 
to  the  height  of  10  feet 
or  12  feet,  and  were  kept 
closely  pruned  to  two  eyes 
like  so  many  cordons.  The 
fruit,  so  long  as  the  trees 
were  extending,  was  excel- 
lent, and  carried  first  prizes 
wherever  shown,  but,  hav- 
ing filled  their  allotted 
space,  restriction  was  the 
course  decided  upon,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the 
trees  and  fruit  have  been 
going  rapidly  down  the 
hilL  Had  every  alternate 
tree  been  grubbed  up  to 
make  room  for  its  neigh- 
bour, the  result  might  have 
been  ditt'erent;  but  annual 
or  biennial  root -pruning 

—  no  trilling  business  — 
fell  into  arrear  ;  the 
balance  was  lost,  and 
canker  followed.  Having 
myself   a    row   of    hand- 


may  be  looked  to  in  more 

ways  than  one.  First  of  all,  heavy  land  should  or  weak  brine  answers  equally  well ;  or,  lacking  some  pyramids  ot  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  from 
be  well  drained,  otherwise  the  application  of  ]  the  convenience,  newly-slaked  lime  cast  into  the  which  my  pruner  made  the  small  timber  fly 
manure  and  top-dressing  will  fall  useless,  if  not  trees  when  the  branches  are  damp  soon  destroys  every  winter,  much  against  his  will  I  decided 
injurious  as  the  roots  resting  or  rotting  in  cold,  every  vestige  of  Moss  and  Lichen  which  it  upon  extension  training,  as  the  fruit  did  not 
stagnant  water  cannot  assimilate  the  food  given  touches.  With  these  parasites  the  larvie  of  ]iay.  The  trees,  well  washed  each  winter  with 
to  them.  This,  then,  is  the  foundation  on  which  ordinary  insects  disappear  also;  but  the  greatest  soapsuds,  are  bright  and  clean,  and  now  bear  good 
the  superstructure  of  successful  culture  must  pest  we  have  to  contend  with  is  American  blight  crops  of  fruit.  If  practical  lessons  are  worth 
rest,  and  the  sooner  it  is  carried  out  the  better,  or  woolly  aphis,  not  that  it  is  difficult  to  kill,  as  anything,  I  would  advise  owners  of  hard  pruned 
for  we  may  as  well  hiok  for  Figs  from  Thorns,  oils  or  spirits  melt  it  in  a  moment ;  but  when  pyramids  and  bushes  to  give  them  mpre 
as  bright   handsome   Apples   from   waterlogged    thoroughly  established  under  the  rough  bark  of   room,     either    hy     transplanting     or     cutting 

"I  old  trees,  the  problem  arises,  how  are  we  to  get  down  every  alternate  tree,  and  to  allow^  the 
at  it  ?  Mr.  Bunyard,  a  great  authority,  says  the  branches  of  those  left  to  extend.  Straight- 
best  remedy  is  Gishurst  compound  or  soft  soap,  stemmed  pyramids,  it  is  true,  are  diflicult  sub- 
well  rubbed  in  with  an  old  brush.  These  I  have  jects  to  commence  with,  but  once  the  centres  are 
used,  also  paraftin,  which  is  more  penetrating,  but  taken  out  and  the  lateral  branches  are  well 
tions  that  they  need  not  fill  in  the  drains  as  soon  one  dressing  with  either  will  not  produce  a  clean  thinned  and  allowed  to  extend,  the  change  which 
as  they  are  opened,  as  exposure  facilitates  the  sweep ;  therefore,  the  only  course  is  patience  and  takes  place  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  is 
escape  of  water  from  the  land  and  pulverises  perseverance  with  an  insecticide  that  will  kill,  agreeably  surprising.  Such  trees,  it  is  hardly 
crude  soil  if  left  lying  on  the  surface  untU  and  a  determination  to  keep  on  as  long  as  an  necessary  to  say,  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
dry  weather  sets  in  in  March.  Meantime,  stones,  insect  appears  on  the  surface.  Few  old  orchards  wild,  but  root-pruning,  once  the  roots  aie  lilted 
rubble,  anything  that  is  open  and  porous,  are  free  from  American  blight,  but  growers  who  ,  and  re-laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  will  not  give 
may  be  collected  and  shot  in  over  the  pipes  with   are  thus  fortunate  should  be  very  careful  how  they  '  much  trouble,  and  heavy  winter  pruning  will  be . 


orchards.  I  have  often  pointed  out  how  the 
clay  or  marl  from  the  bottoms  of  the  drains  may 
be  turned  to  profitable  account  by  burning  with 
the  old  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  I 
would  remind  the  superintendents  of  old  planta- 
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come  au  operation  of  the  past,  as  the  sap  will  be 
forced  into  the  spurs  by  means  of  summer  pinch- 
ing. These  remarks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  apply 
to  trees  on  free  stocks  and  not  to  cordons  or 
small  bushes  on  the  Paradise,  which  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  for  a  number  of  years.  But  here 
even  1  question  if  longer  life  and  heavier  crops 
would  not  be  secured  by  giving  the  trees  more 
room  and  allowing  them  to  extend  laterally  in 
every  direction.  Maiden  trees  on  the  English 
Paradise  stock  are  cheap,  but  cheap  as  they  are 
the  cost  of  trees  for  an  acre  is  a  heavy  item,  and 
profit  now  being  the  order  of  the  day,  the  plan  I 
have  previously  recommended  may  advantage- 
ously be  ad.jiited.  It  is  this  :  having  prepared 
and  planted,  at  the  usual  distance  apart,  the  first 
acre,  set  about  the  trenching  and  preparation  of 
the  second.  When  in  suitable  condition,  lift  and 
transfer  every  alternate  tree  to  its  new  and  per- 
manent quarters,  allowing  double  the  distance 
originally  occupied.  Pinch  gross  shoots  to  keep 
the  trees  properly  balanced,  and  allow  them  to 
extend.  All  fruit  trees  should  be  lifted  and  re- 
planted at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  not  per- 
haps to  produce  fertility,  but  to  sever  descending 
roots  and  train  them  in  a  horizontal  position  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  ground  being  ready, 
supernumeraries  may,  of  course,  be  lifted  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  but  those  left  behind  should 
stand  two,  or  perhaps  three,  years  before  they  are 
disturbed.  The  relaying  of  the  roots  at  that  age 
will  set  them  in  a  course  they  will  not  depart 
from,  and  good  annnal  mulchins  will  draw  the 
fibres  to  the  surface.  W.  Coleman. 

Eiiatnor  CaHle,  Ledbury. 


Forking  amongst  bush  fruits. —  "  Cam- 
brian" can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  London  market  gardens  forking;  is 
done  liberally  between  and  about  bush  fruits ; 
even  in  some  cases  the  spade  is  used,  but  only  in 
a  shallow  way,  as  the  men  receive  a  moderate  sum, 
perhaps  4d.  per  rod,  for  "turning  in,"  and  naturally 
it  is  not  done  deeply.  I  could  show  anyone  now 
ong  of  the  finest  plantations  of  Gooseberry  and  Cur- 
rant trees  in  Middlesex  several  acres  in  extent 
which  is  forked  over  every  winter  after  pruning  is 
completed,  and  finer  bushes  than  these  or  heavier 
crops  are  not  obtained  in  any  private  garden  in 
the  kingdom.  Manure  is  wheeled  in  during  hard 
weather,  spread  about,  under,  and  around  the 
bushes,  and  then  turned  in  somewhat  roughly 
perhaps,  but  when  a  flat  hoeing  is  given  in  the 
eirly  summer  the  soil  is  fairly  levelled.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  soil  about  and  be- 
neath bush  fruits,  especially  when  grown  under 
standard  trees,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  gets 
hard  trodden — very  much  moi'e  so,  indeed,  than  is 
the  case  in  private  gardens.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  one  gardener  adopts  a  certain  rule  in 
cultivation  and  finds  it  successful,  that  another 
rule  may  not  be  equally  successful  elsewhere. 
Certainly  it  is  a  fact  here  in  Middlesex  that  fork- 
ing or  turning  in  amongst  fruit  bushes  is  the  rule, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  rule  too.  The 
bushes  to  which  I  have  referred  are  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  planted  ;  they  are  very  large,  in 
robust  health,  and  crop  abundantly.  No  other 
method  of  culture  could  secure  better  results. — 
A.  D. 

Blenheim  Orange  Apple. — I  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Coleman's  remarks  (p.  o.'JS)  on  this  fine  Apple: 
it  is  an  old  favourite  of  mine,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  which  we 
possess.  A  grand  specimen  of  this  Apple  in  our 
old  Worcestershire  garden  excited  my  admiration 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  ever  since 
recommended  it  wherever  I  could.  Had  I  to  plant 
an  orchard  or  fruit  garden,  I  should  use  more 
trees  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  than  of  all  other 
kinds  put  together.  The  fruit,  which  is  large  and 
handsome,  also  keeps  remarkably  well,  and  is 
equally  valuable  for  dessert  and  culinary  purposes. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  robust,  the  habit  good. 


and  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  cropper,  the  tree  re- 
ferred to  often  producing  as  much  as  twelve 
"  pots "  (a  deep  oblong  basket,  constituting  a 
standard  measure  in  \\'orcestershire)  annually. 
When  we  came  to  London,  we  inquired  for  years 
in  vain  for  Blenheim  Oranges,  and  it  is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  them.  Market  and  other  large 
growers  are,  however,  at  last  beginning  to  recog- 
nise the  value  of  this  grand  variety.  It  speaks,  I 
think,  very  ill  indeed  for  the  sagacity  or  intelli- 
gent enterprise  of  horticulturists  that  it  has  taken 
them,  to  my  knowledge,  about  five-and-twenty 
years  to  recognise  the  value  of  such  a  treasure  as 
the  Blenheim  Orange  ;  though  how  long  it  is  since 
this  Apple  was  first  sent  out  I  do  not  know. — 
B.  C.  R.  

VINES  ON  FLUED  WALLS. 
Over  twenty  years  ago  I  made  the  gardens  at 
Clift'e  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  We  built 
all  the  garden  walls  hollow,  and  the  south  aspect 
wall  was  flued  for  Peaches,  Apricots,  kc.  We 
planted  three  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  to  occupy 
10  yards  of  this  wall,  and  had  a  border  prepared 
for  them,  as  for  the  other  trees,  viz.,  3  feet  deep 
and  IS  feet  or  20  feet  wide.  The  border  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  fresh  turf.  The  garden  was 
formed  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  park,  and 
in  making  a  cart  road  behind  it  we  had  to 
straighten  a  wood  which  here  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  park.  After  cutting  down  the  best  of  the 
timber  we  charred  all  the  roots  and  branches,  and 
as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  wall  was  in  we 
took  a  spade  deep  from  the  surface  of  the  road  and 
wheeled  to  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  covering 
with  it  a  space  of  40  feet,  and  mixing  all  with  the 
charred  mass,  which  amounted  to  several  cart- 
loads. Previous  to  making  the  garden  we  drained 
it  4  feet  deep.  At  a  depth  of  0  inches  the  soil  was 
a  strong  holding  loam.  For  many  years  we  were 
able  to  hold  our  own  with  fruits  against  all 
comers,  both  in  the  collections  and  single  dishes 
at  exhibitions  wherever  we  went.  But  to  return  to 
the  Vines  ;  we  trained  them  horizontally  the  first 
year  ;  then  we  led  branches  up  the  wall  3  feet 
apart,  and  spurred  the  upright  stems  LS  inches 
apart,  no  spur  being  opposite  its  neighbour.  The 
third  year  we  took  fourteen  or  fifteen  bunches 
from  them,  but  afterwards  we  had  from  100  to  120 
bunches  each  year,  each  bunch  weighing  from 
S  ozs.  to  3  lbs.  They  were  stopped  as  usual, 
leaving  one  or  two  leaves  above  the  fruit  the 
same  as  the  Vines  under  glass  ;  thinning  the 
berries  was  also  attended  to  with  equal  care,  and 
when  the  Vines  were  fully  established  I  cut  olf 
from  11)0  to  130  bunches  before  they  bloomed,  or 
just  when  coming  into  bloom,  leaving  a  bunch  to 
each  spur.  Thus  treated,  the  fruit  was  equal  to 
any  we  had  in  the  vineries,  both  as  to  colour  and 
flavour.  It  was  often  placed  on  the  dinner  table 
along  with  fruit  from  under  glass,  and  visitors 
were  asked  to  say  which  was  hothouse  grown  and 
which  not. 

It  was  thought  to  be  impossible  to  grow  such 
good  Grapes  outside  so  far  north.  I  exhibited 
them  at  Darlington,  Bishop  Auckland,  Middles- 
borough,  and  other  places,  and  growers  held  up 
their  hands  and  said  they  wei'e  never  grown  out- 
side; but  as  that  fact  had  been  disputed  before,  I 
invited  the  secretary  of  the  Darlington  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  come  to  Cliffe  Hall  the  day 
before  the  show  and  see  them  cut.  He  then  took 
them  to  Darlington,  placed  them  on  the  table  for 
me,  and  assured  those  who  doubted  that  they 
were  from  outdoors  that  he  had  seen  them  cut  and 
brought  them  to  the  show  himself.  In  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  such  fruit,  I  may 
state  that  I  sold  the  Grapes  as  they  hung  on  the 
wall  to  Mr.  Pope,  of  Darlington,  who  gave  me  fl 
per  yard  of  wall  for  them,  being  £10  for  the  lot. 
At  Sellarby  Park,  in  Durham,  close  to  Raby 
Castle,  a  vinery  in  the  garden  fell  from  old  age. 
Vines  were  left  on  the  back  wall,  whicli  was  flued, 
and  they  continued  to  yield  good  crops  for  many 
years  after  the  vinery  was  down. 

The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the  treatment 
to  which  the  Vines  at  Clitfe  Hall  were  subjected  ; 


In  spring,  about  the  latter  part  of  April  when  they 
began  to  bud  and  grow,  I  had  the  wall-fire  lit, 
and  kept  it  going  steadily  all  through  the  month 
of  May  ;  after  that  they  had  only  sun-heat  until 
the  middle  of  August  or  1st  of  September,  when 
fire-heat  was  again  employed  and  kept  steadily  on 
until  the  fruit  was  all  cut,  and  sometimes  longer 
if  the  wood  was  not  ripe.  The  wall  was  12  feet  or 
14  feet  high,  and  had  three  tiers  of  flues.  When 
the  fruit  began  to  colour,  a  14-inch  board  was  put 
under  the  coping,  and  the  Vines  were  covered 
with  fine  Nottingham  netting  to  keep  off  birds 
and  wasps.  The  covering  was  ringed  at  one  end, 
so  that  we  could  unhook  it  to  cut  the  fruit.  The 
net  was  so  fine  that  we  could  sea  the  fruit  hanging 
on  the  wall  from  the  walk  outside  a  2U-feet  wide 
border.  It  used  often  to  hang  .several  weeks  after 
it  was  ripe  ;  on  the  dry,  warm  wall  it  kept  better 
than  in  vineries.  Abundance  of  air  passed  through 
the  net,  and  the  leaves,  when  the  wood  was  ripe, 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  down  quite  in  a 
natural  way. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  in  spring  when  the 
Vines  began  to  grow,  especially  when  the  fire  was 
lit,  we  poured  two  or  three  cans  of  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  every  day,  so  as  to  cause  vapour 
to  rise  and  thus  prevent  mildew.  My  neighbour's 
Vines  at  Sellarby  used  to  suffer  some  seasons  from 
mildew,  which,  I  thought,  arose  from  their  being 
kept  too  dry.  John  Grice. 

MooiianiU,  Siindtrland, 


The  Prune  Damson.— May  I  say  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  this  old  Worcestershire  favourite '? 
Not  one  Londoner  in  a  hundred  knows  what  it  is. 
The  only  way  we  can  obtain  it  is  by  getting  it 
direct  from  Worcester  or  Pershore.  The  difference 
between  this  sweet  and  luscious  fruit  and  the 
hard,  sour  material  that  passes  for  Damsons  in 
London  is  almost  incredible.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  Prune  Damson  does  not  bear  so  freely  as 
could  be  wished,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be 
the  case,  as  I  know  that  we  used  to  have  to  prop 
up  the  branches  of  our  "Prune"  trees  to  enable 
them  to  support  their  weight  of  fruit. — B.  C.  R. 

Pears— BeurreDiel.  —"APear Grower"  (p.  3) 
says  :  "  Beurre  Diel  is  not  even  a  second-class 
Pear."  "A  Pear  Grower"  must  either  be  very 
deficient  in  the  sense  of  taste,  or  else  he  has  never 
had  a  fair  example  of  Beurre  Diel  set  before  him. 
I  either  grow,  or  have  grown,  all  the  twenty  or 
thirty  leading  sorts  of  Pears,  and,  taking  them  all 
round — I  mean  not  deciding  by  any  one  one  point 
alone,  but  weighing  all  points,  growth,  fertility, 
flavour,  size,  ea=e  of  ripening,  appearance,  &c. — 
I  find  Beurre  Diel  well  to  the  front  of  them  all. 
Cornice  I  fancy  as  facik  prlncepx,  afterwards  Bon 
C-hrrtien,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Hardy,  and  then  I  should  put  Beurre  Diel.  Easter 
Beurre,  Chaumontel,  and  Glou  Morceau  are  grand 
when  they  properly  ripen.  Knight's  and  Gansel's 
are  glorious  when  they  bear.  Many  others  are 
superb  when  they  come  big  enough  to  be  of  real 
use.  I  am,  however,  far  from  despising  small 
things  in  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables  ;  indeed, 
I  think  a  great  deal  too  much  is  thought  now-a- 
days  of  mere  size,  but  still  it  is  undesirable  that  so 
many  exquisitely  flavoured  Pears  should  come,  as  a 
rule,  too  small  for  the  dinner  table.  Josephine  de 
Malines  I  am  at  present  greatly  disappointed  with. 
I  have  never  yet  grown  it  worth  eating  for  flavour, 
and  Superfin  has  at  present  baffled  my  eftbrts,  but 
I  hope  to  succeed  with  both  before  long.  Marie 
Benoistbids  fair  to  be  excellent  if  it  gains  fertility 
with  age.  But  my  dear  old  friend  Beurre  Diel 
every  year  gives  me  a  crop  on  a  half-standard. 
The  fruits  are  always  of  good  size,  always  excel- 
lent in  flavour,  and  the  only  possible  fault  to  be 
found  is  that  in  some  seasons  some  of  them  are 
just  a  little  bit  granular.  The  mass  of  the  flesh 
is,  however,  so  soft  and  melting  and  so  superbly 
scented,  that  the  grains  pass  unnoticed,  or  at 
least  are  freely  forgiven  for  the  rest's  salce.  The 
old  Louise  Bonne  is  with  me  a  great  favourite.  I 
can  quite  understand,  however,  that  many  would 
dislike  its  very  peculiar  flavour,  but  everyone  must 
like  a  good  i3surri'  Diel.     The  reason  "A  Pear 
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to  lose  in  attractiveness  by  the  substimtiuu  for 
its  own  of  any  other  name. 

New  Tea  Roses.— I  am  glad  to  have  the  good 
impression  made  by  my  few  plants  of  some  of 
the  Tea-scented  varieties  of  the  year  confirmed 
by  the  record  of  their  trial  on  the  larger  scale 
described  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill.  Judging  from  the 
plants  1  have  as  yet  flowered,  I  should  quite  con- 
cur in  placing  Oomtesse  de  Frigneuse  (Guillot) 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  French  novelties, 
and  the  attractive  clear  yellow  colour  of  its  deep- 
EvERLASTlxG  EoSES.— On  p.  583  "  T.  S."  refers    pointed  flowers  is  certain  to  make   it   popular. 

My  only  doubt  about  it  is  whether  it  is  quite 
full  enough ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  so,  and  it  comes 
from  a  raiser  who  has  sent  us  some  of  our  best 
Teas.     Claudius  Levet  (C.  Level)  is  a  promisin 


(i rower"  never  gets  it  good  is,  I  fancy,  either  his 
soil  or  his  stock  ;  mine  is  on  the  Pear  stock  and  in 
very  light  sand.  I  think  anyone  writing  on  Pears 
should  be  very  careful  to  state  what  soil  and  what 
stock  they  are  on,  and  also  if  on  a  wall  what 
aspect.— W.  WiLKS,  Shirhy  Virarai/e,  Croydon. 

Rose  Garden. 
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to   twentj-six  kinds  of  China  Roses,  and  says, 
"are    there    not     many     more     varieties    than 
ordinary  folk  dream  of  f  "     There  certainly  liave 
been,  even  if  they  no  longer  exist,  or  linger  only 
in  old-fashioned  gardens,  nameless  and  forgotten. 
A  little  time  ago  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  and 
gather  together   a  complete  collection  of   these 
charming,  ever-blooming  Roses,  and  1  began  to 
look  up  their  names  and  local  habitations.     In 
the  course  of  an  afternoon  I  had  compiled  from 
modern  catalogues  and  books  in  my  possession  a 
list  of  no  fewer  than  370  names  of  varieties  of 
the  China  Rose,  all  fully  described,  and  many 
with  the  raiser's  name  and  some  with  the  date  nt 
their  introduction.  This  list  excluded  all  hybrids 
(i-uch  as    the   so-called  hybrid   Chinas)  and  all 
varieties  which  appeared  to  approach  the  accepted 
character  of  the  Tea- scented  and  Noisette  classes. 
These  China  Rose--,  according  to  their  descrip- 
tions, included  almost  every  shade  of  colour  from 
white  to  black,  fur  there  was  the  Black  Bengal 
Rose   described   as   dark    crimson,   shaded  with 
purple  and  black  ;  while  the  terms  blush,  lilac, 
rose,  pink,  red,  crimson,  purple,  striped,  mottled, 
carmine,  and  dark  velvety  frequerrtly  occurred. 
It  is  not  much  wonder,  therefore,  that   in  old 
gardens  where  things  have  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion decreed   by   the   vagaries   of   fashion   that 
many  varieties  distinct  from  the  typical  China 
Rose    should    be    discoverable,   although    their 
names  and  history  be  lost  or  forgotten  ;  for  in 
all  probability  the  .370  names  above  referred  to 
do  not  represent  nearly  all  the  varieties  that  have 
been  raised  and  distributed.     The  earliest  dates 
of  distribution  that  I  have  noticed  are  those  of 
some  of  M.   Joly's  seedlings  in   1835  and  1836. 
Now  the  China  Rose  was  known  in  Europe  in 
1789,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  in  the  inter- 
vening forty-five  years  for  the  raising  and  dis- 
tribution  of    any   nuiirber   of    seedlings   whose 
names  and  origin   nray  have   been   outlived   in 
some   old-world    garden    in    France    or    Great 
Britain  by  the  plants  themselves.     The  raiser, 
whose  name  occurs  most  frequently  in  connec- 
tion  with    these    Roses,   was    M.     Laffay,   dis- 
tinguished as  the  raiser  of  the  once  celebrated 
La  Reine,  and  who  distrilnrted  seedlings,  at  any 
rate,  fronr  1839  to  18G3  (probably  for  a  longer 
period),  and  next  coiues  M.  Vibert,  whose  dates 
range   from    1828   to    1852   at   least.     We    may 
therefore  fairly  conclude  that  nurirerous  varieties 
raised  and  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  although  their  rrames  and  descriptions 
be  not  recorded,  nray  yet  themselves  have  sur- 
vived to  render  even  more  impossible  the  well- 
nigh  hopeless  task  of  identifying  growiirg  plants 
by  means  of  existing  descriptions.     Perhaps  the 
best  chance   of  finding  out  about  these   Roses 
would   be   in   some   of    the   older   nurseries   in 
France,   where    the    names    nray   possibly   still 
linger  round  soiire  veteran  plants,  which  in  that 
case  would  afford  some  basis  of  comparison.    But, 
at  any  rate,  it  worrld  be  highly  interesting   to 
compare  and  learn  as  far  as  possible  about  e.xist- 
ing  varieties  that  have  proved,  by  their  survival, 
their  hardiness  and  value  as  permanent  garden 
plants,  whether  their  original  names  can  be  fitted 
to   them  or  not,   for,  after   all,   lire   plant's    the 
thing,  and  even  a  China  Rose  will  not  be  likely 


variety  with  large,  full  flowers,  too  substantial 
for  use  in  the  bud  state  for  bouquet  work,  but 
likely  to  be  an  addition  to  the  list  of  exhibition 
Teas.  Marquise  de  Vivens  (Drrbreuil)  has  been 
very  highly  spoken  of  in  France,  where  two 
medals  have  b.en  awarded  it  as  a  good  novelty, 
but  my  flowers  struck  me  as  more  in  the  way  of 
.Madame  de  Watteville  than  of  Madame  Cusin, 
the  petals  shading  fronr  a  yellowish  white  base 
to  a  rosy  margin.  These  shaded  Teas,  however, 
vary  so  "much  in  tint  even  on  the  fame  plant, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
their  prevailing  colour  until  after  several  seasons' 
experience  of  any  given  variety.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Madame  Lambard  (of  which  Souvenir  de 
Victor  Hugo  (Bonnaire)  put  me  somewhat  in 
mind  both  in  its  varying  shades  and  in  its  freedom 
of  flowering),  a  variety  from  a  few  plants  of 
which  one  may  often  gather  half-a-dozen  blooms 
so  different  in  colour  that  to  desci'ibe  each  at  all 
exactly  wordd  involve  half-a-dozen  separate  de- 
scriptions. Two  other  French  varieties,  which 
Mr.  Hill  does  not  mention,  struck  me  as  likely 
to  be  desirable,  namely,  Oomtesse  Horace  de 
Choiseul  (Liiveque),  a  rose-coloured  Tea  of  great 
substance  with  a  pointed  centre,  the  flowers  being 
produced  on  stitt',  erect  stems,  and  therefore 
showing  themselves  to  advantage  on  the  plant  ; 
and  Marguerite  Ramet  (C.  Levet),  a  pretty  light 
Tea  with  rosv  margin  and  a  .similar  upright, 
and  therefore  "decorative  habit  of  growth.  I  was 
surprised  that  in  a  selection  of  the  new  Teas  ol 
1886,  The  Bride  (May)  was  not  included,  but, 
perhaps,  as  it  originated  in  America,  it  is 
reckoned  in  that  country  as  an  1885  Rose.  It 
reached  us,  however,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
above  mentioned  French  novelties,  and  bids  fair, 
in  colloquial  phrase,  to  take  the  cake.  It  origr- 
nated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  :May,  of  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  sport  from  Catheiine  Mernret, 
aird,  unlike  most  Rose  sports,  it  appears  to  pro- 
duce flowers  as  fine  in  form  and  substance  as  its 
parent.  The  only  ditl'erence  so  far  discernilile 
between  plants  of  the  two  varieties  lies  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which,  in  the  case  ot  The 
Bride,  instead  ot  being  flesh-pink,  like  the  type, 
are  white  with  just  a  tint  of  lemon  colour  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  Assuming  that  there  will  lie 
some  Roses  left  after  the  Arctic  winter  that  we 
are  now  experiencing  (25°  of  frost  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  Jan.  1  arid  2),  The  Bride  may  confi- 
dently be  expected  to  make  a  good  appearance  at 
some  of  the  Rose  shows  of  1887. 

New  Rose  Comte  de  Pari.?.— It  is  a  pity  that 
Rose  raisers  cannot  come  to  some  rrniform 
arrangement  by  which  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  giving  of  the  same  name  to  ditt'erent 
varieties  might  be  avoided.  The  seedling  now 
being  distributed  by  Lcveque  under  the  above 
name  is  the  fifth  Comte  de  Paris  that  has  been 
sent  out,  two  Hybrid  Perpetuals  having  been  put 
into  commerce  respectively  by  Latfay  and  E.  Ver- 
dier,and  two  Teas  by  Hardy  an.l  Madame  Pean 
while     '        '  " " 


lessened  by  the  existence  also  of  two  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  umler  the  name  of  Comtesse  de  Paris 
(E.  Verdier,  1864,  and  Leveque,  1883).  In  the 
same  way  there  are  already  three  varietres  in- 
volving the  name  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Roth- 
schild Roses  have  lately  been  increased  to  five  in 
number  (all  Hybrid  Perpetuals)  Ijy  the  addition 
of  two  varieties  with  the  barely  distingurshable 
appellations  of  Baron  and  Baronne  Nathanrel  de 
Rothschild.  This  Conrte  de  Paris  V.,  so  eulo- 
gised in  the  Tuscany  IlorticuUrrral  Society  s 
Journal,  is  rather  more  moderately  referred  to  rn 
the  general  list  of  Continental  novelties  as  follows : 
Flowers  red,  shaded  crimson-purple  ;  of  good  size 
and  form  ;  nibust  only. 

Roses  for  a  small  garden.— In  his  selection 
under  this  heading,  would  not  "J.  K."  consent 
to  the  substitution  of  Reine  Marie  Henrrette  for 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  of  William  Allen  Rrchardson 
for  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  of  IMarie  Van  Houtte 
for  Devoniensis  .'  I  have  found  Reine  IMarre 
Henriette  quite  as  vigorous  and  free-flowering, 
and  not  so  liable  to  mildew,  as  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  ;  while  the  flowers  of  the  former  are 
really  pure  in  colour.  I  may  be  thought  fas- 
tidious in  the  matter  of  dingy  colour  in  flowers, 
but  I  believe  quiet,  soft  colours  nray  be  obtarned 
without  nruddy  tints,  and  1  should  as  soon  tbrnk 
of  trying  to  cheer  up  a  sick  schoolboy  wrth  ex- 
tracts from  a  Latin  grammar  as  of  recommendrng 
anyone  who  had  only  space  for  a  dozen  Rose 
trees  to  include  Cheshunt  Hybrid  in  the  number. 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  again,  is  woefully  tender,  and, 
with  identical  protection,  was  last  winter  more 
injured  than  almost  any  other  Tea,  consequently 
not  flowering  until  September;  whereas  Willram 
Allen  Richardson  is  essentially  a  Rose  to  run  to 
(which  is  what  is  warrted  in  a  small  garden), 
having  the  good  qualities  of  colour',  abundance, 
vigour,  hardiness,  foliage  almost  evergreen,  and 
flowering  early  and  late.  Devoniensis,  as  '-J.  Iv. 
says  is  not  very  free,  but  this  objection  cannot 
be  urged  against  Marie  Van  Houtte,  which  rs  as 
free  and  (may  it  be  said  0  more  beautrful  than 
old  Gloire  itself.  Perhaps  "  J.  K."  writes  frorri  a 
happy  land  where  Cheshunt  Hybrid  has  no  rlac 
■shade  where  no  frosts  interfere  wrth  the  long 
growths  of  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  where  Devo- 
niensis is  not  shy  ;  but  in  a  climate  so  conducive 
to  luxuriant  growth  it  might  be  desirable  to 
"row  Jules  Margottin  as  a  dwarf  plant,  and  con- 
si"n  ( 'heshuut  Hybrid  (or  its  substitute)  to  the 
wSus,  lest  in  a  bed  with  three  Gloire  de  Dijons 
such  'moderate  growers  as  Captain  Christy  and 
Victor  VerJier  should  be  altogether  over- 
whelmed. T.  W.  G. 


THE  GREAT  SNOWSTORM. 
The  snowstorm  of  the  26th  played  sad  havoc  in 
our  pleasure-grounds  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  orna- 
mental treesareconcerned,  I  think  the  consequences 
are  even  more  disastrous  than  those  that  followed 
the  memorable  snowstorm  of  January  18,  1881, 
or  the  great  gale  of  October,  ISSO.  Amongst 
evergreen  trees  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has,  as  usual, 
sufiered  most,  and  the  fact  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  when  it  is  about  to  be  selected  for  plant- 
ino-  that  its  value  as  an  ornamental  tree  is  con- 
siderably lessened  by  its  extreme  susceptibiUty  to 
ioiuries  of  this  kind  :  indeed,  in  many  cases  it 
hardly  attains  its  full  beauty  before  heavy  storms 
tear  away  its  branches  and  cause  unsightly  gaps. 
The  Deodar  and  Atlantic  Cedars  are  comparatively 
uninjured.  Many  of  the  different  varieties  ot 
Cypress  and  .Juniper  have  suffered  severely,  and 
so  also  have  the  heavy  Pines,  such  as  Cembra, 
Strobus  and  Lambertiana.  Cembra  especially 
seems  almost  as  susceptible  to  injury  from  storms 
as  the  Lebanon  Cedar.  I  am  glad  to  say  t  hat  very 
few  cf  the  Abies  have  suffered;  stitf  foliaged 
varieties, such  as  cephalonica and  bracbyphy Ua,  and 
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have  all  escaped.  Evergreen  Oaks  and  Hollies 
are  badly  broken  and  in  many  cases  perfect  wrecks. 
Amoncrsb  deciduous  trees,  Beeches  have  been  most 
severely  injured,  and  after  them  Oaks  with  hori- 
zontal growths.  I  attribute  the  slaughter  amongst 
the  Beeches  to  the  fact  that  with  us  they  are  short 
lived  and  have  a  lot  of  half-rotten  wood  in  them. 
Rare  deciduous  trees  have  fortunately  escaped. 
The  fact  of  so  much  wood  lying  about  reminds  me 
of  the  request  made  the  other  day  in  The  ({aeden 
as  to  the  burning  qualities  of  different  kinds  of 
wood.  The  majority  of  our  houses  here  are  flue- 
heated  and  worked  principally  with  wood.  Of  the 
commoner  kinds  that  we  have  tried,  Oak,  Apple, 
Elm,  and  Beech  are  about  the  best  amongst  deci- 
duous trees,  and  Cedar  is  perhaps  the  best  amongst 
Evergreens;  all  kinds  of  Fir  are  of  very  little  use  ; 
they  have  no  lasting  qualities,  and  consequently 
they  want  far  too  much  attention.  The  very 
worst  of  all  firewood  is  Chestnut ;  this  is  practically 
useless,  unless  sparingly  used  with  other  woods, 
fire  seems  to  have  no  power  over  it — at  least  in  a 
green  or  half  green  state.  The  commoner  shrubs 
when  they  have  attained  considerable  size  make 
useful  fuel ;  big  old  Rhododendrons  are  also  useful 
for  lighter  firewood,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  dry  after  being  cut. — E.  B. 

•  The  great  snowstorm  of  December  26  and 

27  and  afterwards  has  revealed  such  numbers  of 
wrecks  In  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  fields,  and 
forests  as  have  seldom  or  never  resulted  from  a 
single  snowstorm  before  ;  for  it  was  the  snow, 
not  the  wind,  that  produced  the  arboreal  wreck 
and  ruin  everywhere  seen  or  heard  of.  The  wind, 
which  blew  half  a  gale  on  the  early  morning  of 
the  27th  ult.,  saved  probably  thousands  of  trees 
and  shrubs  from  utter  and  complete  destruction  ; 
it  did  double  service  by  shaking  off  the  crushing 
weight  of  dripping  snow  where  that  was  possible, 
and  also  by  preventing  the  still  fast-falling  snow 
from  accumulating  to  greater  thickness  on  the 
branches.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that, 
but  for  the  wind,  the  wreck  and  ruin,  heavy  as  it 
13,  would  have  been  far  more  disastrous.  As  it  is, 
it  is  bad  enough,  and  has  made  terrible  havoc 
among  the  finest  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  many 
other  monarchs  of  the  garden,  park,  and  wood 
throughout  the  country.  Probably  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  have  suffered  most ;  their  far-reaching, 
dense  boughs  seem  made  on  purpose  to  collect  and 
carry  as  much  snow  as  possible.  The  size  and 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  of  old  Cedars  also  force 
them  to  hold  fast  all  soft  snow  that  falls  upon 
them.  And  thus  it  happened  that  as  the  wet 
snow  poured  down  with  a  volume  and  rapidity 
probably  unprecedented,  the  boughs  bent  lower 
and  lower  until  the  burden  became  insupportable, 
and  down  they  came.  The  position  of  the  boughs, 
their  line  of  divergence  from  the  trunk,  and  their 
stubborn  strength  and  unyielding  rigidity  all  but 
augmented  the  ratio  of  destruction  in  the  case  of 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
fact,  that  refused  to  bend  had  perforce  to  break. 
Ne.xt  to  the  exceptional  wreckage  of  Cedars,  the 
most  notable  results  of  the  snow  were  the  number 
of  branches  torn  off  deciduous  trees,  such  as 
Walnuts,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  Ashes,  Elms, 
and  even  deciduous  shrubs.  Since  the  snowstorm 
we  have  also  had  a  double  dose  of  20'  of  frost  two 
nights  in  succession,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  snow  is  still  with  us,  though  it  has  also 
thawed  for  a  few  hours  several  times.  As  I  write 
on  the  3rd,  the  weather  does  not  seem  to  have 
decided  whether  to  rain  or  snow.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  not  have  a  second  addition  of 
such  a  destructive  snowstorm.  A  thaw  would  be 
most  welcome  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  broken 
limbs,  the  dressing  of  wounds,  &c.,  as  few  things 
are  more  against  the  quick  healing  of  wounds  in 
trees  than  the  exposure  of  their  raw  edges  in  a 
splintered  state  to  20"  of  frost.  Can  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  recommend  a  safer  waterproof 
and  healing  emollient  for  wounds  than  a  mixture 
of  grease  and  tar  ?— D.  T.  F.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Our  woodland  here  (N.  Hants)  is  simply 

ruined.  A  foot  and  more  of  wet  snow  came  after 
heavy  rain  on  the  26th  and  froze  to  the  trees.     At 


midnight  a  wind  rose  which  snapped  the  limbs  and 
stems  of  the  ice-laden  trees  like  so  many  Carrots. 
Of  deciduous  trees.  Oaks  have  fared  the  worst. 
But  the  saddest  sight  is  to  see  the  entire  tops  of 
fine  specimen  Conifers  lying  on  the  snow.  A  clean 
sweep  has  been  made  of  Scotch  Firs.  The  beauty 
of  Chute  Lodge  Park,  a  very  tastefully  planted 
estate  just  over  the  border  in  Wiltshire,  is  destroyed 
for  a  generation  or  more  to  come  ;  scarcely  a  Coni- 
fer has  escaped.  Biddesden  Park,  another  finely 
timbered  place,  is  similarly  dismantled  of  its  trees, 
its  owner's  great  pride.  The  havoc  all  round  here 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed. — (j.  H.  Engleheart, 
Appleshair,  Andorer. 

At  this  place  we  have  lost  dozens  of  fine 

trees.  Thujopsis  borealis,  C'ryptomeria  japonica. 
Cedars,  Yews,  and  Junipers  are  the  evergreen 
kinds  that  are  most  injured.  Tall  Rhododendrons 
are  broken  right  down,  but  this  is  a  small  matter, 
as  they  will  quickly  recover.  Amongst  deciduous 
trees,  those  most  injured  are  Elms,  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, Oaks,  and  Beech.  Immense  boughs  are 
broken  down  in  all  directions,  many  of  the  finest 
trees  being  so  disfigured  that  they  will  have 
to  be  cut  down.  Fruit  trees  have  not  escaped. 
Standard  Plums  and  Pears,  on  which  the  boughs 
were  long,  are  broken  down  close  to  the  main  stem, 
and  (Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushesareliterally  flat- 
tened to  the  ground.  The  only  word  tliat  can 
describe  the  damage  is  "terrible."  Not  only  has 
there  never  been  such  a  snowstorm  known  in  these 
parts  in  my  lifetime,  but  a  gentleman,  who  is  over 
ninety  years  of  age  and  who  has  always  resided  in 
this  country,  assures  me  that  never  before  did  he 
remember  so  much  snow  fall  in  so  short  a  time. 
May  it  never  be  experienced  again,  though  whilst 
I  write  (.January  4)  signs  are  not  wanting  that  a 
second  edition  is  in  store  for  us. — W.  Wildsmith, 
Herkfield,  Hants. 

The  storm  of  December  26  will  never  be 

forgotten  by  lovers  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Fine  old 
trees  of  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  Scotch  Firs,  and 
Chestnuts  have  been  blown  down  and  otherwise 
damaged  ;  while  in  the  gardens  here  very  fine 
Cedars  have  lost  large  branches.  Various  other 
Conifers  have  also  had  their  branches  torn  off 
from  top  to  bottom.  Catalpas,  Evergreen  Oaks, 
Cork  trees,  Judas  trees,  Acacias,  and  many  others, 
including  Magnolias,  Laburnums,  Tulip  trees, 
and  Aspens,  have  likewise  all  sustained  damage. 
Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  Portugal  and  common 
Laurels  are  uprooted  and  broken,  in  some  in- 
stances to  pieces.  In  fact,  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  till  early  morning  there  was  a  con- 
tinued crashing  and  smashing  of  timber.  Trees 
that  have  stood  for  over  a  century  are  down,  and, 
in  the  case  of  many  rare  and  choice  trees,  fifty 
years'  growth  will  not  replace  the  damage.  Al- 
though the  snow  was  of  such  a  wet  and  heavy 
character,  yet  in  eight  hours  it  had  fallen  to  a 
depth  of  15  inches,  and,  with  a  strong  north-east 
gale  blowing,  it  in  places  was  much  drifted. — 
W.  C.  Leach,  Alhunj  Park,  Surrey. 
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Wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.— I  was  much 
plcHsed  .111.1  instructed  by  the  short  .irticle  aud  table  in  a  late 
issue  of  The  Garden  on  tlie  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer 
as  a  guide  and  indicator  of  what  amount  of  frost  might  be 
looked  for  on  auy  night.  I  wish  "  F.  W.  B."  would  go 
further,  as  I  .am  sure  the  use  of  (he  wet  and  dry  thermo- 
meter for  gardeners  and  amateurs  does  not  end  there  As 
a  cultivator  with  but  little  experience,  and,  perhaps,  less  of 
science,  I  am  often  puzzled  by  instructions  in  gardening 
papers,  such  as  a  nice  growing  temperature,  a  moist,  healthy 
temperature,  &c.  Now  I  think  if  this  combined  instrument 
were  more  used  in  our  greenhouses  and  quoted  by  writers 
on  growing  different  plants  we  would  Ije  better  able  to 
understand  what  was  meant.  The  dry  bulb  gives  us,  say, 
the  teijijierature  of  any  greenhouse,  intermediate  or  stove 
lujusc,  ami  the  wet  bulb  by  a  formula  will  give  us  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  house  at  this  given  time.  I  am 
sure  "  P.  W.  B."  can  supply  us  with  a  table  showing  from 
the  reading  of  this  instrument  what  .amount  of  moisture 
there  is  in  the  air  of  any  house  at  any  time  by  reference  to 
the  wet  .and  dry  bulbs.  This  would  be  very  useful.  I  do 
liope  to  hear  more  of  this  subject ;  I  am  gioping  after  know- 
ledge in  this  direction  myself,  having  a  maximum  :ind  also 
a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  I  use  in  a  small  house  at 
present,  but  I  lack  the  knowledge  as  to  what  amount  of 
moisture  should  bo  allowed  in  the  air  for  v.arious  plants  in 
varying  temperatures,— Encjvirer. 


PLATE   578. 

THE  CALIFORNIAN  FUCHSIA. 

(ZAUSCHNERIA  CALIFORNICA,  WITH  PLATE.*) 

The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  this  truly 
handsome  plant,  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus,  is  in  the  "Annals  of  Botany"  (vol.  i., 
p.  543),  where  it  is  alluded  to  as  follows  : — 

This  beautiful  new  genus,  a  native  of  California, 
has  the  flowers  of  a  Fuchsia  and  a  fruit  exactly  like 
that  of  an  Epilobium.  The  genus  was  first  named 
and  described  by  Presl,  iu  his  "  KeliquiiB  Haen- 
keanaa "  (p.  .'i2),  and  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1847,  through 
Hartweg,  who  collected  the  seeds  in  fields  about 
Santa  Cruz  ;  and  we  have  also  a  record  of  its  having 
been  cultivated  at  Kew  in  1852. 

Among  the  many  striking  hardy  plants  in  cul- 
tivation at  the  present  time,  this  so-called  Fuchsia 
takes  a  high  place.  It  has  the  graceful  drooping 
habit  which  is  so  much  admired  in  the  Fuchsia, 
together  with  the  advantage  of  being  hardy  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  When  left  to  itself, 
it  is  inclined  to  become  leggy,  but  a  little  man- 
agement bestowed  upon  it  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  soon  remedies  that,  and  as  flowering 
time  approaches  it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
compact  in  habit,  and  to  be  furnished  with  a 
correspondingly  large  number  of  its  handsome 
vermilion-coloured  flowers.  The  best  plan,  we 
find,  when  a  group  of  it  is  contemplated  is  to 
plant  pretty  closely  together,  and  pinch  back  the 
young  growths  as  they  make  their  apjiearance. 
A  compact  bed  is  thus  formed,  with  innumerable 
shoots,  each  bearing  flowers  in  such  abundance, 
as  to  present  collectively  a  mass  of  vivid  colour. 
Hardy-plant  growers  seem  to  fight  shy  of  this 
plant,  but  it  will  be  found  on  trial  to  with- 
stand even  our  severest  winters  in  most  places. 
In  particularly  heavy  soils  or  in  low-lying  dis- 
tricts, a  slight  covering  in  winter  may  be  given 
it,  but  that  is  all  that  is  needful.  It  lasts 
long  in  flower,  and  as  it  does  not  begin  to 
bloom  untU  towards  the  end  of  summer,  as 
sunny  a  spot  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  it, 
as  in  shady  positions  autumn  frosts  not  unfre- 
quently  destroy  the  flowers.  This  induced  us  to 
try  it  as  a  pot  plant  in  the  greenhouse,  where  its 
bright  flowers  are  very  attractive,  especially 
during  the  late  autumn  months,  when  most 
plants  were  long  past  their  best.  When  protected 
in  this  way  from  frosts,  it  continues  to  flower 
long  after  plants  of  it  have  been  blackened  in  the 
open  air.  It  seems  to  vary  much  in  habit,  and 
also  in  the  degree  of  hairiness,  size,  and  shape  of 
the  leaves,  both  in  a  wild  state  .and  under  culti- 
vation. 'This  variability  has  given  rise  to  the 
variety  latifolia,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine (tab.  4493).  In  some  the  leaves  are  slightly 
hairy,  in  others  they  are  villose,  and  even  tomen- 
tose,  and  under  cultivation  jierfectly  glabrous 
and  shining.  We  lately  saw  a  curious  dwarf 
form  which  difl'ers  widely  from  the  type,  but  it 
has  smaller  and  less  showy  flowers. 

This  Zauschneria  is  easily  propagated.  It 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings  taken  off  early  in 
autumn  and  wintered  in  a  cool  frame,  from  which 
they  may  be  planted  out  where  required  as  early 
as  April.  It  may  also  be  increased  by  division  of 
the  old  jilants  or  by  seeds.  The  latter,  if  sown 
early  in  a  little  heat  and  grown  on,  will  flower 
the  same  year,  although  not  so  freely  as  older 
plants.  Young  seedling  plants  are,  however, 
easier  to  establish  on  old  walls  or  perjjendicular 
rock  work,  where  they  assume  a  hanging  or  droop- 
ing habit,  and  add  considerably  to  the  general 


'  Prawn  for  The  Garden  in  Dr.  Lowe's  g.arden,  Woodcote, 
Wimbledon. 
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etlect.  When  once  they  get  a  firm  hold  they  are 
not  long  in  filling  the  space  allotted  to  them, 
producing  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It 
grows,  as  a  rule,  from  ahout  9  inches  to  2  feet  in 
height.  It  is  generally  much  branched  and  erect, 
with  drooping  points  or  altogether  decumlient 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  opposite  those  above  alter- 
nate on  the  stem.  The  flowers,  as  may  be  seen, 
are  large  vivid  scarlet  or  vermilion,  and  resemble 
those  of  a  Fuchsia  with  exserted  style  and 
stamens.  The  roots  in  light  dry  soils  have  a 
tendency  to  creep  much  in  the  way  of  those  of 
the  French  Willow  herb.  The  variety  latifolia 
has  very  broad  leaves,  and  seems  to  run  into 
the  variety  called  mexicana,  which  is  interme- 
diate between  the  two  ;  it  is  even  pos.«ible,  where 
large  quantities  are  grown,  to  have  a  com]ilete 
gradation  from  the  one  to  the  other.     Z.  califor- 


y.  4^-^ 


Zauschneria  califomica,  showing  habit  of  growth. 

nica  var.  microphylla,  a  plant  named  by  Gray,  is 
not  in  cultivation.  It  has  very  small,  narrow, 
tomentose  leaves,  clustered  at  intervals  on  the 
stems.  The  flowers  are  also  smaller  and  less 
vivid  in  colour  than  those  of  Z.  califomica.  It  is 
found  in  dry  localities  from  Napa  and  Plumas 
counties  to  S.  California.,  The  type  is  common 
both  in  southern  and  lower  California. 

D.  K. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Late  Vineries. 
If  late  Grapes  are  still  hanging  on  the  Vines  and 
bottling  is  intended,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  them  cut  and  transferred  to  water.  The 
management  of  (Jrape  stores  being  now  so  well 
understood  by  all  readers  of  the  horticultural 
journals,  a  repetition  of  details  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  those  who  have  not  made  themselves 
thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  have  only  to 
refer  back  to  past  volumes  of  The  Garden.  One 
thing,  however,  I  must  repeat,  and  that  is  the 
caution  against  the  use  of  fire  heat,  so  long  as 
damp  does  not  get  into  the  bunches  and  the  room 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  4(1°.  When  all 
the  Grapes  have  been  cut  the  house  should  be 
thrown  open  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  the 
internal  borders,  having  been  cleared  of  all  loose 
covering,  may  be  gradually  brought  back  to  a 
growing  condition  by  repeated  applications  of 
water  from  the  cisterns.  External  coverings,  in 
the  form  of  glass  lights,  corrugated  sheets,  or 
shutters,  must  also  be  removed,  and,  provided 
the  borders  are  well  clothed  with  Fern  or  litter, 
they  may  be  left  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
elements.  The  next  operation  is  pruning,  cleans- 
ing, and  tyingin  ready  for  a  fresh  start,  liiut  with 
the  well-known  fact  that  late  hanging  is  tanta- 
mount to  early  forcing  before  us,  a  long  rest  must 
be  secured  by  keeping  the  house  dry  and  as  cool 
as  possible  until  the  buds  show  signs  of  swelling. 
Many  growers  are  obliged  to  turn  their  late 
vineries  into  plant  houses  as  soon  as  the  Grapes 
are  cut,  but  unless  the  occupants  are  very  hardy 
and  capable  of  withstanding  a  degree  or  two  of 
dry   frost,   the  practice,   it    possible,   should    be 


avoided.  January  pruning  is  not  often  followed 
by  bleeding,  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  root- water- 
ing closely  precedes  or  follows  pruning,  the 
application  of  styptic  should  not  be  neglected.  A 
shilling  bottle  of  Thompson's  styptic  will  dress  all 
the  wounds  in  several  houses,  or,  lacking  this, 
painter's  knotting  will  answer  equally  well.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  scraping  Vines  having 
been  given  up  by  all  good  Grape  growers,  a  rub 
with  the  hand  to  disturb  the  rough  bark  is  all  that 
is  needed, even  where  bug  is  present.  Washingwith 
strong  soap  water  follows,  and,  finally,  by  way  of 
precaution,  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  8  ozs. 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  and  half  a 
pound  of  sulphur,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  well  worked  into  the 
old  spurs  with  a  half-worn  paint-brush.  If  bug  is 
present,  gas  tar  may  take  the  place  of  Gishurst 
compound ;  but  it  is  a  powerful  insecticide,  and 
must  be  used  with  caution  always  when  the  Vines 
are  at  rest.  Although  I  have  often  given  instruc- 
tions privately  and  in  print  for  its  preparation  and 
application,  a  repetition  may  meet  the  eye  of  some 
despairing  person  who  has  often  tried  remedies 
and  failed.  To  1  gallon  of  dry,  finely  sifted  loam, 
placed  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  add  half  a 
pint  of  tar  ;  mix  the  two  thoroughly,  then  pour  in 
as  much  boiling  water  as  will  reduce  the  mass  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Having  washed 
the  Vines,  cleansed  and  painted  the  house  and 
dressed  the  walls  with  quicklime  and  sulphur  or 
paraffin,  clear  away  all  loose  soil  and  mulching, 
commence  at  the  base  of  each  rod,  and  thoroughly 
encase  it  with  the  paint.  It  is  not  the  quantity 
so  much  as  the  even  distribution  of  the  paint  and 
the  filling  of  all  old  gnarles  and  holes  that  kills 
the  insects.  Some  use  it  much  stronger,  but  I 
can  vouch  for  these  quantities  answering  the 
purpose  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
solitary  insects  may  escape  the  fumes,  or  they  may 
be  biding  their  time  in  the  borders.  These  for  a 
time  will  do  no  harm,  but  with  returning  spring 
they  will  put  forth,  and  must  be  taken  one  by  one 
as  they  appear.  Although  catching  and  killing  is 
allowed  to  be  the  only  remedy,  the  most  expeditious 
mode  of  annihilating  the  stragglers  will  be  found 
in  the  use  of  methylated  spirits  applied  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush.  Armed  with  this  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  which  can  be  kept  tightly  corked 
when  not  in  use,  the  attendant  should  examine 
every  spur  for  some  weeks  after  the  Vines  break, 
when  a  touch  with  the  brush  will  melt  the  enemies 
in  sight  in  a  moment,  and  a  second  dip  applied  to 
the  hole  or  crevice  from  which  they  have  emerged 
will  prevent  others  left  behind  from  following. 
Many  people  having  painted  their  Vines  with  tar 
rest  satisfied,  but  really  the  work  of  extermination 
only  commences  where  they  cease  from  troubling 
about  the  most  persistent  insect — Phylloxera  ex- 
cepted— that  ever  entered  our  vineries. 

Pot  Vines. — Where  these  are  grown  from  the 
eye  and  fruited  upon  the  premises,  a  number  of 
operations  will  now  require  attention.  One  of  the 
best  trade  growers  of  pot  Vines  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  always  puts  in  all  his  eyes  before 
Christmas,  and  the  fruiting  yearlings  he  turns 
out  are  models  of  perfection.  Others  put  them  in 
as  late  as  February,  cut  back,  and  grow  them  on 
the  second  year  for  fruiting.  Vines  of  this  stamp 
should  now  be  cut  down  to  a  good  bud  close  to 
the  soil,  and  having  been  touched  with  styptic, 
be  allowed  to  stand  where  they  will  be  safe  from 
frost  and  wet  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
they  may  be  started.  A  bed  of  fermenting  leaves 
placed  in  an  early  vinery  or  pit  into  which  the 
pots  can  be  lightly  plunged  forms  the  best  of 
starting  mediums,  for  much  as  the  Vine  enjoys 
copious  supplies  of  water  when  in  full  growth,  a 
sodden  condition  of  the  soil  is  often  fatal  to  the 
best  ro-ots  when  it  is  slowly  recovering  from  de- 
capitation. The  warmth  and  moisture  arising 
from  the  leaves  supplemented  by  daily  syringing 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  start  the  buds, 
and  when  2  inches  in  length  they  should  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted.  Vines  intended  for  planting 
out  later  on  may  be  shortened  back  to  any  con- 
venient height  to  get  the  base  buds  forward,  but 
unless  they  are  likely  to  be  wanted  before  March, 


they   should   be   kept  semi-dry  and  as    cool    as 
possible. 

Fruitinij  Vines. — With  a  steady  bottom-heat  of 
70°  playing  about  the  crock  roots  these  will  now 
push  on  apace,  and  pay  for  the  patience  exercised 
through  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  Well 
ripened  canes  generally  break  double,  and  require 
disbudding  as  soon  as  the  strongest  of  th«  two 
shoots  takes  the  lead ;  being  close-jointed,  the 
breaks  from  every  alternate  eye  also  require  re- 
moval, but  instead  of  rubbing  olf  close  home  these 
shoots  may  be  closely  pinched  to  two  or  three 
leaves,  which  will  assist  the  roots  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  canes.  When  the  bunches 
show,  all  but  the  strongest  and  best  must  be  re- 
moved from  every  shoot,  and  the  latter  stopped  at 
the  second  or  third  leaf  in  advance.  All  laterals 
and  tendrils,  too,  must  be  pinched,  and  when 
strong  enough  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  must  be 
gently  drawn  to  the  wires.  This  stage  reached, 
Hamburghs,  Fosters,  and  Bucklands  may  range 
about  00°  through  the  night,  (;.")°  when  the  weather 
is  mild,  and  70°  by  day.  The  syringe  may  be 
freely  used  about  the  walls  and  other  surfaces 
every  morning,  and  overhead  about  1  p.m.,  when 
the  temperature  has  reached  the  maximum,  up  to 
the  time  of  flowering,  when  a  higher  and  more 
buoyant  atmosphere  will  facilitate  the  setting  of 
the  fruit.  Being  free  setters,  the  Vines  need  not 
be  taxed  with  a  superfluous  number  of  bunches, 
eight  being  quite  sufficient  to  choose  from;  these 
it  may  be  well  to  fertilise  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush  every  day,  and  when  set  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  five  or  six,  according  to  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  Vines.  If  the  pots  are  standing 
on  pedestals,  frequent  renovation  of  the  bed  will 
stimulate  the  roots  and  greatly  assist  the  fruit 
and  foliage,  as  direct  syringing  will  have  been 
discontinued.  The  roots,  too,  will  derive  benefit 
from  liberal  supplies  of  warm  diluted  liquid  when- 
ever water  is  needed,  and  good  top-dressings  to  be 
washed  in  and  replaced  from  time  to  time  must 
not  be  overlooked.  As  days  begin  to  lengthen  and 
the  sun  gains  power,  a  little  more  air  should  be 
admitted  every  morning  and  shut  off  about  mid- 
day to  encourage  growth,  and,  if  practicable,  a 
chink  at  the  apex  through  the  night,  if  only  to  let 
out  vitiated  air,  will  keep  the  Vines  robust  and 
healthy  until  the  most  trying  part  of  the  season 
has  been  got  over. 

Early  vintries. — The  air  temperature  in  these 
should  range  from  ,50'  to  56°  through  the  night, 
and  60'  to  65'  by  day,  until  all  the  buds  are  fairly 
on  the  move,  and  when  this  stage  is  reached 
an  extra  5'  will  be  necessary.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  weather  and  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  Mnes  have  been  subjected  in 
previous  years.  At  the  present  moment  the  glass 
registers  17°  of  frost,  and  no  one  would  think 
of  maintaining  a  hard  and  fast  line,  especially 
when  clear  frosty  nights  are  followed  by  bright 
sunny  days,  and  an  extra  10°  can  be  secured  by 
closing  early.  The  practice,  then,  in  favour- 
able forcing  weather  should  be  the  loss  of  5"  by 
night,  and  the  compensating  gain  of  10'  through 
the  day.  Old  Vines  which  invariably  show  an 
abundance  of  bunches  may  be  disbudded  when 
the  breaks  are  an  inch  in  length.  Young  ones,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  allowed  to  declare  them- 
selves before  the  shoots  are  reduced  to  the  requi- 
site number.  Tying  down  at  this  early  season 
requires  great  care  ;  little  at  a  time  and  often  is 
the  proper  method.  In  fact,  provided  the  shoots 
are  kept  clear  of  the  glass,  and  lightly  looped  ties 
draw  them  in  the  way  they  are  to  go,  the  most 
obstinate  shoots  will  soon  settle  down  to  the 
wires.  Stopping  must  be  regulated  by  the  space 
at  command  ;  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
leaders,  the  shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the 
second  or  third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch  ;  then,  pro- 
vided the  openings  admit,  semi-extension  may  be 
practised  on  the  first  set  of  point  laterals.  Some 
growers  pinch  and  repinch  at  the  first  leaf,  but 
crowding  being  avoided,  the  young  growths  should 
be  allowed  to  extend  until  every  part  of  the 
trellis  is  covered  with  leaves.  If  the  inside  borders 
have  not    been  watered   since    the    Vines    were 
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started,  a  good  supply  at  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  house  may  now  be  necessary,  and  renova- 
tion of  the  fermenting  material  will  certainly  be 
a  great  help  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist,  and 
counteracting  the  drying  influence  of  fire-heat. 
External  borders,  hitherto  covered  with  Fern  or 
litter,  with  or  without  shutters  for  throwing  off 
snow,  may  now  be  treated  to  a  good  layer  of  dry 
warm  leaves  as  a  stimulant  to  the  surface  roots. 
Many  object  to  external  heat,  and  so  do  I  if  it  is 
produced  by  rank  manure,  but  dry  Oak  leaves  are 
mijd  and  constant,  and  assist  the  roots  without 
poisoning  the  compost. 

The  succession,  also  the  early  Muscat  houses 
may  now  be  closed,  or,  where  closed  before  Christ- 
mas, they  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  gentle  fire-heat 
through  the  day.  Water  at  a  temperature  of  00= 
and  a  supply  of  fermenting  leaves  having  been  in- 
troduced, the  Vines  will  soon  break,  when  de- 
tailed management  recommended  for  the  early 
house  may  be  repeated.  As  days  increase  in 
length  and  forcing  is  no  longer  quite  dead  against 
Nature,  the  heats  may  often  be  increased,  but 
always  on  the  give-and-take  principle,  the  first 
applying  to  cold  nights,  the  second  to  bright 
gleamy  days.  If  Hamburghs,  the  best  of  all  male 
parents,  are  not  likely  to  be  in  flower  when  early 
Muscats  and  kindred  varieties  require  fertilising, 
a  good  quantity  of  pollen  should  be  saved  from 
tho  earliest  house  for  this  purpose.  Forewarned, 
forearmed,  as  it  is  well  known  that  these  shy  sorts 
require  assistance,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  pollen  shaken  into  a  box  and  kept  quite  dry 
will  retain  its  power  for  some  time  after  it  is 
gathered. 

Pines. 
The  earliest  set  of  Queens  expected  to  throw  up 
their  fruit  next  month  will  now  be  on  the  move, 
and  must  be  very  carefully  supplied  with  water. 
If  well  plunged  in  moist  leaves  and  the  house  is 
kept  in  a  growing  state,  their  requirements  will 
neither  be  heavy  nor  frequent,  but  when  to  the 
experienced  eye  water  is  needed,  enough  to  reach 
the  crock  roots  must  be  given.  Warm,  diluted 
liquid  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  also  for  tilling 
the  evaporating  pans  and  moistening  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  The  roots  having  been  rested  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  70°,  all  should' be  alive  and  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call  that  will  speedily  be  made 
upon  them,  but,  in  order  to  assist  the  fruit  to  the 
utmost,  a  few  handfuls  of  rich,  turfy  compost  or 
turf,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  packed  tightly 
about  the  collars  of  the  plants.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  remove  a  leaf  or  two  to  set  the 
stem-roots  at  liberty,  always  provided  this  can  be 
done  without  disturbing  the  plants  ;  then,  as  the 
work  is  proceeded  with,  the  formation  of  a  very 
compact  cone  round  each  stem  will  check  the 
downward  passage  of  water  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  and  throw  it  outwards  towards  the  rims  of 
the  pots.  A  watchful  eye,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  must  still  be  kept  on  the  bottom-heat 
thermometer  or  watch-sticks,  and  if  it  is  found 
that_  any  part  of  the  bed  has  heated  dry  or  is 
getting  too  cold,  a  moderate  supply  of  hot  water 
poured  in  between  the  pots  will  most  likely  revive 
the  fermentation  and  render  renovation  unneces- 
sary.     Many   Pine  growers  start  their    earliest 
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SiirrcisioimJ  fnulers.—Ii  these,  by  the  pointed 
look  of  their  centre  leaves  and  the  thickening  of 
the  stems,  show  signs  of  following  closely  on  the 
heels  of  their  predecessors,  one  of  two  courses  may 
be  adopted.  A  portion  of  the  most  promising 
may  be  drawn  and  started  at  once,  or  the  whole 
house  may  be  brought  on  steadily  by  a  gradual 
increase  of  top  and  bottom  heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture.  As  few  people  now  grow  Pines  for 
market,  small  pits  or  houses  divided  into  compart- 
ments answer  best  for  giving  a  continuous  supply 
of  fruit  throughout  the  year,  as  not  only  can  the 
plants  be  brought  on  in  batches,  but,  having  a 
dry  compartment,  ripe  and  ripening  fruit  can 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion. 

The  general  stock,  including  Rothschilds, 
Cayennes,  and  perhaps  a  few  Queens,  which  has 
been  kept  moister  and  cooler  than  early  starters, 
should  not  be  hurried,  as  the  finest  fruit  is  always 
obtained  from  plants  which  grow  on  until  day- 
light more  than  counterbalances  darkness.  Young 
stock  must  be  kept  quiet  for  the  present,  but  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  re-potting  and  a  general  turn 
over,  and  as  weeks  soon  steal  away,  crocks,  pots, 
and  compost  should  be  prepared  for  use  when 
wanted.  If  plenty  of  good  loam  has  been  wintered 
under  cover,  this  will  only  require  breaking  up 
and  correcting,  but  turf  from  the  open-air  stack 
should  be  broken  up  by  hand  and  placed  in  a 
warm,  airy  house  or  potting  shed  some  weeks 
before  it  is  wanted.  W.  Coleman. 
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plants  in  a  very  strong  bottom-heat,  ranging  from 
!)0'  to  100",  but  once  the  fruit  is  on  the  move,  8.5° 
to  00°  is  quite  high  enough  to  insure  rapid  growth 
equal  to  the  amount  of  light  at  command  and 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  perfect  crowns. 
Aided  by  an  abundanceof  hot- water  pipes— the  best 
safeguard  against  over-heating— and  the  assistance 
of  warmth  from  the  bed,  there  should  be  no 
danger  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  house 
to  any  appreciable  degree  by  the  daily  opening  of 
the  ventilators,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
change  the  atmosphere.  A  chink  at  night  also 
near  the  front  pipes  will  tend  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  and  prevent  the  crowns  from  becoming 
drawn.  Next  to  efficient  fire-heat,  a  covering  of 
some  kind,  if  only  along  the  front  or  windward 
side,  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  cold  weather 
especially  when  nights  are  bright 
of  moisture  is  very  rapid. 


FORCING  ASPARAGUS  IN  BEDS. 

The  practice  of  forcing  Asparagus  in  permanent 
beds  has  never  been  adopted  so  much  as  the 
merits  of  the  system  deserve.  It  is  certainly  a 
more  economical  plan  than  that  of  lifting  the 
roots  and  forcing  them  in  other  structures,  as  such 
roots,  after  being  forced,  are  of  no  further  use, 
while  a  well- managed  set  of  permanent  beds  may 
be  made  to  last  for  several  years.  Handy  port- 
able, span-roofed  frames  are  now  manufactured 
that  suit  Asparagus-forcing  perfectly,  and  the 
produce  from  permanent  beds  is  always  larger  and 
better  than  that  from  plants  lifted  and  forced  in 
the  ordinary  way.  I  have  had  Asparagus  pro- 
duced by  this  system  as  large  in  the  beginning  of 
March  as  I  ever  cut  from  beds  in  the  open. 
We  used  to  commence  cutting  about  the  middle 
of  December,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
Asparagus  came  in  in  the  open  air.  Unless, 
however,  anyone  has  plenty  of  frames  as  well 
as  space,  I  do  not  recommend  such  early 
forcing,  because  unless  the  frames  can  remain 
on  the  beds  until  late  in  spring  the  plants  suffer 
so  much  from  alternate  rain  and  frost,  that  it 
takes  them  a  year  longer  to  recover  themselves. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  best  to  commence 
forcing  early  in  January,  and  then  the  first  cut- 
ting may,  according  to  the  weather,  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  five  or  six  weeks.  I  am  assuming 
that  the  heat  supplied  will  be  obtained  wholly 
from  fermenting  materials.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  hot-water  pipes  in  connection  with  this 
work.  Doubtless,  a  single  4-inch  hot-water  pipe 
run  along  the  centre  of  the  bed  IS  inches  below 
the  surface  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  assist- 
ing to  start  growth,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  I  may  say,  indeed,  that  I  am  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  use  of  fermenting  materials  in  ordinary 
trenches,  in  conjunction  with  portable  span-roofed 
frames,  that  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  a 
greater  outlay. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactoiy  supply  of  heads, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  beds  be  pretty  closely  packed 
with  plants,  and  that  they  be  thoroughly  well 
established  in  the  soil  before  they  are  forced.  If 
I  could  choose  the  size  of  the  frames  I  would  not 
.  have  them  wider  than  :!  feet  (1  inches,  j  t.,  the  size 
and  the  escape  f  of  the  bed.  The  wider  the  beds  the  greater  the 
dilliculty  there  is  in  warming  the  soil,  and  unless 


this  can  be  done  the  heads  come  up  round  the 
sides  first  and  in  the  middle  last.  Beds  the  size  I 
have  mentioned  will  get  warmed  through  if  the 
trenches  are  well  filled  with  good  fermenting 
materials.  The  sides  of  the  frame  should  be  1  foot 
high,  and  up  to  the  angle  of  the  span  they  may  be 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches.  If  new  beds  are  to 
be  laid  out  for  this  purpose,  I  should  recommend 
them  to  be  formed  as  near  as  may  be  convenient 
to  the  frame  ground,  or  some  other  position  in 
which  a  wagon  or  cart  could  be  made  use  of  for 
bringing  in  the  heating  materials,  not  a  small 
quantity  of  which  is  required  when  forcing  com- 
mences early.  As  already  indicated,  the  width 
of  the  beds  muse  be  guided  by  that  of  the 
frame.  The  bed  should  not  be  more  than  4 
inches  wider  than  the  frame,  and  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  trenches  between  the  beds 
should  be  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  beds. 
A  bed  4  feet  wide  requires  a  trench  on  each 
side  .S  feet  wide  and  2A  feet  deep.  Narrower  beds 
may  have  proportionately  smaller  trenches,  but  in 
every  case  sufficient  space  must  be  provided  to 
hold  a  good  quantity  of  fermenting  materials.  In 
forming  the  beds,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  soil 
must  be  made  sufficiently  rich  to  promote  a 
vigorous  growth.  Early  in  April  is  the  best  time 
to  plant,  just  as  the  young  heads  are  rising 
through  the  ground,  and  three-year  old  plants  are 
best,  as  they  soon  get  established.  They  should 
be  planted  1  foot  apart  each  way  ;  and  in  order  to 
give  them  time  to  get  strong,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  make  two  years'  growth  before  they 
are  forced.  While  getting  established,  no  heads 
should  be  cut  from  them.  A  sufficient  number  of 
beds  should  be  provided,  to  allow  one  lot  to  be 
resting  while  the  other  is  being  forced.  To  enable 
anyone  to  judge  how  many  btds  are  required  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply,  I  may  mention  that 
each  bed  remains  in  a  bearing  state  for  about 
three  weeks.  If  cut  from  longer  than  that,  the 
plants  will  be  weakened.  About  00  feet  run  of 
beds  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  supply  for  a 
moderate  sized  family. 

The  preparation  of  the  fermenting  material 
should  be  the  .same  as  if  it  was  required  for 
making  an  ordinary  hotbed  ;  the  more  preparation 
it  receives  the  more  regular  and  lasting  will  be 
the  heat.  I  prefer  about  half  stable  manure  and 
half  leaves.  In  filling  the  trenches  the  material 
may  be  lightly  trodden  down,  and  it  must  be 
made  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  frame; 
unless  there  is  a  good  body  of  material  the  heat 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  start  the  plants  into 
growth.  It  may  also  want  adding  to,  as  it  sinks 
down.  I  cover  up  the  frames  with  mats  as  soon 
as  put  on  the  beds,  and  keep  them  in  darkness 
until  heads  begin  to  come  through  the  soil  ;  at 
other  times  the  frames  are  covered  at  night.  The 
frames  do  not  require  any  air  until  growth  makes 
its  appearance  ;  then  they  require  a  fairly  good 
supply  and  all  the  light  possible,  so  as  to  get  the 
Asparagus  of  a  good  green  colour.  If  possible  the 
frames  should  be  left  on  the  beds  until  late  in 
spring,  and  the  manure  must  be  left  in  the 
trenches  until  the  time  comes  round  to  force  the 
same  beds  again,  for  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  they  send  out  their  roots  into  the  manure, 
and,  of  course,  derive  a  good  deal  of  nourishment 
by  doing  so.  .T.   C.  C. 


Failure  in  winter  Spinach.— Autumn  sown 
crops  of  winter  Spinach  have  become  quite  a 
failure  here  this  winter,  and  all  my  neighbours' 
crops  have  also  failed  in  the  same  manner.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  large  breadths 
growing  in  gardens  in  this  locality,  and  in  each 
case  the  crops  are  an  entire  failure— not  a  single 
plant  is  likely  to  recover.  One  grower  who  has 
had  over  thirty  years'  practical  experience,  and 
who  is  one  of  our  most  successful  cultivators  of 
vegetables,  considers  his  failure  due  to  dressing 
the  ground  heavily  with  rotten  pigsty  manure  ; 
but  his  crop  seems  about  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  of  his  neighbours'.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
which  he  has  entirely  failed  with  Spinach  during 
his  experience.      Another  grower  attributes  hia 
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failure  to  dressing  the  ground  with  fresh  manure 
from  the  cowsheds ;  whilst  others,  who  dressed 
the  ground  with  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  have 
succeeded.  One  large  grower  always  sows  his 
Spinach  upon  ground  which  had  been  used  for 
early  Potatoes.  In  this  case,  though  the  ground 
was  manured  in  spring,  every  plant  has  decayed, 
and  that  after  attaining  a  size  when  plenty 
of  leaves  could  be  picked  for  use.  During 
my  experience  in  growing  winter  Spinach  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  have 
never  seen  it  fail  as  it  has  done  this  year  ;  fre- 
quently a  few  plants  fail  to  grow  annually,  but 
not  the  entire  crop.  I  sowed  my  earliest  crop  the 
sscond  week  in  August,  choosing  for  it  an  open 
quarter  in  the  garden,  which  had  previously  been 
cropped  with  early  Potatoes  and  Peas,  the  ground 
having  been  manured  in  spring.  The  young 
plants  came  up  strongly,  and  grew  satisfactorily 
for  some  time,  but  after  they  were  thinned  in  the 
rows  to  G  inches  apart,  and  the  leaves  ready  to 
pick,  they  commenced  to  assume  a  yellow  colour, 
and  ultimately  failed.  I  attributed  the  failure  to 
a  loss  of  root  action,  but  upon  pulling  up  several 
of  the  plants,  the  foliage  of  which  seemed  most 
decayed,  I  found  the  roots  to  be  to  all  appear- 
ance in  a  healthy  state.  Upon  closer  inspection, 
however,  I  found  at  the  ba?e  of  the  plants,  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  round  the  joints 
of  the  lowest  leaves,  numbers  of  small  white  in- 
sects, resembling  in  appearance  Eucharis  mites. 
About  each  plant  there  were  dozens  of  this  insect, 
which  had  eaten  the  skin  oil  entirely,  leaving  only 
a  dry,  hard,  woody  stem.  I  dressed  the  plants 
with  slaked  lime  as  soon  as  I  noticed  the  in- 
sects, but  without  any  good  results.  My  second 
sowing,  which  was  made  on  September  .'{,  has 
shared  nearly  the  same  fate  as  the  first.  Is  this 
disease  prevalent  this  season  in  other  districts,  or 
is  it  confined  to  this  locality  ?—Wm.  Christison, 
llomi. tf'oofl,  C/iis/chursf, 


WINTERING  SEED  POTATOES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  places  where 
there  are  ample  conveniences  for  wintering  Pota- 
toes in  bulk  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
doing  so  satisfactorily,  and  especially  so  during 
mild  winters,  or  when  they  are  marked  by  strong 
diversities  of  temperature.  Whilst  exceeding  cold 
is  repugnant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
regular,  cool  temperature  through  the  winter  is 
the  best  in  which  to  keep  Potatoes  in  a  thoroughly 
quiescent  state,  and,  of  course,  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  consumption.  The  difficulties  associated 
with  the  storing  of  Potatoes  through  the  winter 
begin  not  so  much  with  early  ripening,  as  with 
the  unnatural  ripening  induced  by  either  summer 
drought  or  the  destruction  of  the  leafage  and 
stems  by  disease.  Really  well-finished  and  natu- 
rally matured  tubers  will  always  keep  well,  but 
all  those  which  have  come  from  prematurely 
checked  plants  exhibit  early  impatience  to  break 
again,  thus  showing  that  there  is  always  instinc- 
tive readiness  to  make  second  growth  or  to  super- 
tuberate  if  later  conditions  are  favourable  for 
such  before  the  crop  is  got  up.  For  some  years  it 
has  been  a  rare  circumstance  for  the  plants  to 
hold  out  naturally  to  the  last,  or  the  tubers  to 
have  complete  opportunity  to  fully  mature.  To 
that  circumstance  do  we  owe  some  of  the  com- 
plaints now  and  then  heard  with  regartl  to  want 
of  quality  in  Potatoes.  It  is  no  more  possible  to 
have  the  best  quality  in  two-thirds  developed 
tubers  than  in  fruits  which  have  had  but  two- 
thirds  growth.  That  complaint  has  been  more 
fairly  made  where,  soils  being  cold  and  moist, 
tubers  have  naturally  lacked  the  maturing  in- 
fluences which  heat  and  drought  give. 

The  inclination  to  shoot  or  break  resulting  from 
early  ripening  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  as 
applied  to  early  sorts.  Obviously  these  are  only 
suited  for  late  summer  and  autumn  use,  and  only 
the  seed  needs  wintering.  It  is  impossible  to 
check  the  natural  tendency  of  the  tubers  in  such  a 
case  to  push  growth  quickly,  and  this  fact  demon- 
strates how  easy  it  would  be  for  us  to  have  two 
outdoor  crops  of  early  Potatoes  during  the  jear 


did  we  have  nine  months  of  real  summer  instead 
of  but  about  five.  It  is  a  fortunate  characteristic 
of  Potato  tubers  that,  whilst  it  is  not  possible  to 
repress  their  innate  forces,  yet  these  forces  are 
limited,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  if  tubers 
which  have  sprouted,  say,  an  inch  in  length  be 
placed  in  a  dry  position  and  exposed  to  ample 
light,  the  shoots  must  remain  dormant,  and,  if  con- 
tinued in  that  position,  will  so  remain  for  months 
— in  fact,  till  the  tubers  die  of  exhaustion.  Thus 
we  have  a  check  upon  the  earliest  of  spronting 
kinds  which  enables  us  to  command  good,  well- 
sprouted,  mature  seed  at  almost  any  moment. 
Place  these  seed-tubers  in  heat  if  it  be  dry  and 
they  will  still  remain  quiescent,  but  bring  them  in 
contact  with  soil  or  any  moist  substance,  or,  in- 
deed, associate  them  with  water,  and  they  make 
growth  immediately.  The  power  of  the  tuber  to 
produce  growth  is  limited  to  an  inch  or  so,  bu 
when  moisture  promotes  root  action,  then  other 
forces  are  brought  into  play,  and  growth  becomes 
rapid  even  in  a  much  cooler  temperature.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  matter  of  wintering 
seed  Potatoes,  we  can  use  them  as  we  like,  but 
only  in  dry,  light  positions,  from  which,  of  course, 
frost  is  excluded. 

Whilst  late  ripening  sorts  show  less  inclination 
to  make  growth  on  the  part  of  the  seed  tubers, 
they  are  not  less  difficult  to  deal  with,  on  the 
ground  of  greater  bulk  and  the  necessity  for  keep 
ing  all  the  tubers  fairly  well  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  It  is  wise  to  select  the  tubers  intended  for 
seed,  even  as  soon  as  lifted,  and  have  them,  whilst 
the  weather  is  open,  well  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
but  not  to  the  weather.  The  winter's  exposure  to 
light  thoroughly  hardens  the  skins  and  matures 
the  tubers,  so  that  with  that  exposure  maintained 
the  sets  are  in  the  spring  absolutely  perfect  for 
planting.  Without  doubt  a  Potato  store  having 
a  north  aspect— that  is,  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wall— is  in  an  excellent  position,  because 
much  less  subject  to  atmospheric  changes.  If  the 
temperature  becomes  so  low  that  the  tubers  must 
be  protected  by  covering  with  straw  or  other 
material,  there  is  the  special  advantage  that  the 
reaction,  when  a  warmer  change  comes,  is  slow, 
and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  tubers  to 
exhale  moisture  is  very  much  lessened.  With  a 
general  even  and  comparatively  low  temperature 
tubers  also  show  very  much  less  desire  to  sprout 
when  exposed  on  shelves  or  stored  in  tubs,  boxes, 
or  pans.  Seed  Potatoes  are,  without  doubt,  best 
cared  for  on  shelves,  straw  being  placed  on  the 
boards  to  protect  them  from  frost  upward  as  well  as 
downward.  Ample  facility  for  turning  the  tubers 
is  also  desirable  if  stored  thickly,  and  in  the  case 
of  seed  in  bulk,  it  may  be  sometimes  needful  to 
store  on  shelves  some  .'{ inches  or  4  inches  deep. 
In  such  case  a  careful  turning  should  be  given 
ORce  a  month,  but  shoots  should  not  be  injured. 
With  respect  to  eating-Potatoes  in  bulk,  without 
doubt  the  best  receptacles  are  bins  made  of  stout 
wooden  divisions  and  fitted  with  false  trellised 
wooden  bottoms,  to  enable  air  to  pass  beneath  the 
bulk  of  the  tubers.  Even  a  couple  of  inches  space 
is  ample.  The  wood  division  should  have  close 
joints,  so  that  only  top  covering  is  needful  in  case 
of  very  severe  weathei.  The  front  boards  should 
be  made  to  lift  out,  and  thus  facility  is  offered 
when  turning  becomes  needful. 

On  wet  days  a  few  hours'  labour  expended  in 
the  Potato  store  is  usually  well  employed,  especi- 
ally if  the  labour  be  of  a  careful  sort.  Where 
possible,  light,  should  be  given  through  the  roof 
by  means  of  glass  tiles,  or  using  stout  plate  glass ; 
but  if  the  roof  is  thatched  with  straw — one  of  the 
very  best  protections  from  cold  as  well  as  heat — 
then  glass  can  hardly  be  introduced,  unless 
specially  raised  frames  are  provided.  A  little 
ventilation  is  needful,  but  not  much,  as  the  ex- 
halation from  Potatoes  so  stored  is  very  slight. 
Of  course,  something  depends  upon  drainage,  and 
if  the  soil  be  naturally  moist  in  winter,  then 
efficient  drainage  should  be  provided  and  the 
floors  of  the  bins  should  be  of  concrete.  Where  a 
north  wall  is  not  available  the  next  best  site  for 
a  Potato  house  is  beneath  trees,  which  afford 
protection  from  frost  and  from  strong  sun-heat. 


The  walls  should  be  .3  feet  high  from  the  ground 
line  and  4  feet  within,  sinking  the  floor  a  foot  to 
secure  the  height ;  they  should  be  of  'J-inch  concrete, 
whilst  the  roof  should  be  a  span  one  of  thatch. 
Then  with  a  door  at  either  end,  ample  light  and 
air  would  be  given  to  the  store.  A.  D. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  WINTER. 
The  frosts  which  we  have  recently  had  have  re- 
duced the  supply  of  many  kinds  of  open-air  vege- 
tables, and  those  raised  indoors  are  therefore 
becoming  every  day  more  valuable.  Amongst 
these  are  Mushrooms,  which  can  be  used  in  so 
many  ways,  and  which  give  sati-sfaclion  both  on 
the  breakfast  and  dinner  table.  To  supply  them 
in  quantity  should  therefore  be  our  aim,  and  apart 
from  the  principal  work  of  making  up  the  beds, 
there  are  various  attentions  that  may  be  given 
them  with  good  results.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  young  Mushrooms  come  up  in  the  first  Bush 
of  their  strength,  but  after  the  beds  have  been  in 
bearing  for  some  six  weeks  they  dwindle  away, 
and  it  may  be  thought  such  beds  are  not  worth 
saving  or  further  attention,  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
Good  beds  may  be  induced  to  bear  two  and  some- 
times three  crops,  but  by  the  time  the  first  one  is 
exhausted  the  manure  will  generally  have  become 
so  dry  that  it  is  incapable  of  producing  more,  and 
it  is  by  watering  the  bed  thoroughly  that  another 
crop  is  induced  to  make  its  appearance.  The 
surface  of  the  bed  being  generally  quite  smooth 
and  not  in  a  condition  to  retain  water,  it  must  be 
watered  many  times  over.  The  water  should  be 
heated  to  IIO" ;  it  should  be  put  over  the  surface 
at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  often 
takes  a  dozen  or  more  waterings  to  moisten  it 
through.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  effected,  the 
surface  should  be  covered  over  to  the  depth  of 
II  inches  or  8  inches  with  hay,  and  in  a  week  or 
so  afterwards  the  young  Mushrooms  will  be  ob- 
served coming  up  in  crowds. 

When  beds  are  formed  with  rather  hot  manure, 
so  much  evaporation  is  liable  to  take  place,  that 
by  the  time  the  Mushrooms  should  appear  they 
have  failed  to  come;  if  no  Mushrooms  are  up  in 
six  weeks  after  spawning,  the  bed  should  be 
thoroughly  watered  as  above  indicated,  which,  aa 
a  rule,  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  fine 
crop.  I  would  never  condemn  a  bed  a^  being  a 
failure  until  this  plan  had  been  tried.  A  good 
and  abundant  supply  of  Mushrooms  may  be  grown 
in  a  temperature  as  low  as  ij"  or  .50°,  but  it  does 
not  answer  to  have  them  in  this  temperature  to- 
day, in  G5°  or  70"  to-morrow,  and  then  back  to 
the  cool  system  the  following  day.  Fluctuating 
temperatures  of  this  kind  make  the  little  Pea-like 
Mushrooms  become  brown,  and  then  they  cease 
to  swell.  The  temperature  .should  be  studied 
thus  far,  that  if  it  is  low,  let  it  be  low,  and  if  it  is 
high,  let  it  be  so ;  avoid  alternations  to  any  extent. 
Of''  late  we  have  been  trying  spawn  from  several 
sources,  and  I  am  astonished  at  the  result.  Good 
spawn  i3  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  connected 
with  successful  Mushroom  culture. 

In  old  houses,  woodlice  are  sure  to  find  their 
way  to  the  Mushrooms,  and  as  they  are  very  in- 
jurious to  them,  we  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed— a  good  plan.  Maggots  are 
more  apt  to  attack  them  in  summer  than  at  this 
season,  but  they  sometimes  destroy  them  even 
now,  and  salt  is  the  best  antidote  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Inexperienced  growers  might  be 
afraid  to  put  salt  near  their  Mushrooms,  as  it  is 
no  friend  of  vegetation  generally;  but  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  assert  that  it  not  only  destroy  s 
vermin,  but  also  benefits  the  Mushrooms. 

Cambrian. 


Good  Peas.— How  is  it  that  one  now  never 
hears  of  or  sees  a  Pea  sent  out  some  years  ago,  and 
for  a  short  time  pretty  frequently  met  with,  under 
the  name  of  Laxton's  Fillbasket?  I  suppo.sc  it 
must  have  some  fault  or  faults  that  would  account 
for  its  having  been  discarded,  but  I  must  confess 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  them.  The 
only  disadvantage  I  can  think  of  is,  that  this  Pea 
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does  not  possess  the  sugary  sweetness  (when 
cooked)  so  much  admired  by  some,  but  it  has  a 
full  marrowy  flavour  that,  to  my  mind,  is  almost 
as  desirable.  In  other  respects  it  is  a  moderate 
grower,  seldom  exceeding  .3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height, 
and  a  very  free  cropper— at  least,  that  is  my  ex- 
perience; but  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  remarkable 
productiveness  of  the  pods  when  they  come  to  be 
shelled,  every  pod  that  has  gained  anything  like 
maturity  being  completely  packed  with  Peas  from 
end  to  end,  so  much  so,  that  they  are  usually  not 
round,  but  fiat-ended  sections  of  a  cylinder.  This 
being  so,  it  follows  that  an  equal  measure  of  pods 
of  this  variety  should  produce  about  twice  the 
quantity  of  shelled  Peas  that  any  other  kind 
would  do,  and  this  is  just  my  own  experience 
when  comparing  it  with  any  other  Pea  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  grand 
qualities  of  Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  other  fine 
Peas  of  that  type  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who 
has  charge  of  a  garden  will  find  they  might  do 
worse  than  sow  a  few  rows  of  Laxton's  Fill- 
basket — that  is,  supposing  that  ii  is  still  to  be 
had.— B.  C.  R. 


THE  BEST  POTATOES. 
I  SHOULD  think  that  there  are  few  at  all  conver- 
s-ant  with  Potatoes  who  would  not  readily  admit 
that  soils  have  very  much  indeed  to  do  with  table 
quality  and  quite  as  much  with  crop  production. 
It  is  very  evident  that  no  esculent  so  thoroughly 
participates  in  the  chemical  components  of  the 
soil  as  Potatoes  do,  and  if  certain  essential  ingre- 
dients, potash  especially,  are  absent,  the  Potatoes 
will  suffer.  It  is  odd,  however,  that  kinds  un- 
doubtedly so  first-rate  in  some  soils  should  be  bad 
in  others,  and  rice  j-erxa,  a  circumstance  which  is 
almost  inexplicable,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
chieUy,  I  presume,  on  the  ground  that  some  va- 
rieties have  better  or  worse  absorbent  powers  than 
others  in  diverse  soils.  Our  West  Middlesex  soil 
has  an  excellent  reputation,  especially  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  Potatoes  from  it  always  obtain 
relatively  the  best  prices.  Thus  it  is  odd  to  read 
that  Porter's  Excelsior,  rarely  good  here,  and 
usually  close  and  heavy-eating,  is  so  good  at 
Cothelstone,  and  that  Covent  Garden  Perfection, 
which  does  so  well  here,  could  never  be  induced 
to  yield  more  than  a  very  moderate  crop.  Its 
brother,  Magnum  Bonum,  always  beat  it  trebly. 
Here,  Woodstock  Kidney  and  Cosmopolitan  have 
always  been  good,  quite  up  to  the  best  Lapstone 
form,  and  rather  softer  when  cooked  ;  whilst  at 
Cothelstone  both  are  pronounced  to  be  inferior. 
There  is  no  accounting  satisfactorily  for  these 
eccentricities,  for  I  have  had  to  discard  very 
many  varieties  that  others  have  esteemed  as  good 
when  grown  in  other  soils.  It  is  thus  very  obvious 
that  much  injustice  may  bo  done  not  only  to  a 
Potato,  but  also  to  those  pecuniarily  interested  in 
its  reputation,  if  thoughtlessly  it  is  denounced  in 
one  place,  while  elsewhere  it  may  prove  highly 
meritorious.  In  giving  a  selection  of  best  Potatoes, 
growers  whose  range  of  selection  is  limited  natu- 
rally write  of  the  few  sorts  which  they  grow, 
pronouncing  them  the  best,  whilst  there  are, 
perhaps,  a  score  or  more  of  other  really  first-rate 
sorts  which  they  have  never  grown.  I  have  grown 
literally  hundreds  during  .  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  have  cooked  and  tasted  all  from  time  to  time. 
I  could  wish  now  that  I  had  kept  memoranda  of 
the  cooked  quality  of  each,  but  I  have  always  been 
content  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  Potato  as 
served  up.  Since  we  got  rid  of  the  Americans  and 
many  of  the  older  sorts,  the  average  quality  of 
varieties  has  increased  appreciably,  and  now 
amongst  new  seedlings  really  bad  ones  are  rare.  My 
experience  as  one  of  the  seedling  committee  of  the 
International  Potato  Exhibition,  when  testing 
seedlings  at  Chiswick,  satisfied  me,  as  it  did  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  that  there  was  a 
decided  advance  in  quality,  putting  aside  crop- 
ping, with  which  feature  so  many  were  remark- 
ably endowed.  Probably  not  one  half  of  English 
gardeners  are  acquainted  with  the  fine  Potatoes 
which  are  raised  from  time  to  time  in  this  country. 

A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 

LILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Tha-T  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  Lily 
culture  I  fancy  even  the  most  successful  cultiva- 
tors will  allow.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  unless 
this  were  the  case,  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
Lilium  auratum  are  annually  imported,  to  bloom 
for  one  year  and  then  to  die  !  or  why  is  it  that  only 
in  favoured  localities  we  are  shown  good  clumps 
of  it  that  have  stood  their  ground  for  some  years  ? 
That  they  may  be  seen  at  Wisley  or  Duneevan  is 
quite  true,  but  these  are  favoured  spots.  This 
difficulty  is  evidenced  in  another  way  by  Mr. 
Ewbank's  complaint  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  The 
Garden, with  regard  to  L.  neilgherrense,  the  finest 
perhaps  of  the  longiflorum  section  ;  and  if  so 
experienced  a  cultivator,  in  such  a  locality  as  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  finds  such  difficulty,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  will  be  still  more  felt  by  less  expe- 
rienced growers  in  less  favoured  localities.  Tliese 
difficulties  are  of  necessity  felt  in  the  rarer  kinds, 
but  there  is  one  at  least  of  our  commonest  Lilies 
which  seems  to  present  a  difficulty — the  common 
white  Lily.  "Do  you  grow  it  >"  was  a  question  put 
to  me  by  one  of  our  best  cultivators  some  time  ago. 
"Yes.''  "And  how?"  "  Well,  it  grows  itself," 
was  all  I  could  reply  ;  and  yet  numbers  of  per- 
sons have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
succeed  satisfactorily. 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  Lilies  are  grown 
— in  pots  and  in  the  open  air.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  third  plan  midway  between  the  two,  used  by 
my  I'riend  Mr.  Wolley  Dod — planting  them  out 
in  a  pit  where  they  are  protected  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather,  and  the  flowers  retain  their  ])urity 
of  colouring.  I  have  seen  this  tried  nowhere 
else,  and  obviously  it  is  a  plan  which  few  would 
care  to  attempt  on  account  of  expense.  I  think 
most  persons  would  prefer  the  open  air,  and  where 
they  are  successfully  done,  a  border,  even  though 
it  be  of  modest  dimensions,  on  which  tlie  Lilies 
peep  up  from  amongst  numerous  herbaceous 
plants,  is  a  pleasurable  sight.  There  is  a  stateliness 
about  them  that  commands  attention ;  while 
their  graceful  curves  and  clear  markings  make 
them  especially  interesting  objects  in  the  flower 
girden. 

There  are  a  few  things  what  make  out-of-door 
culture  difficult  ;  in  the  first  place,  like  as  the 
Rose  will  not  flourish  in  smoke  or  the  Rhodo- 
dendron on  chalk,  so  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
to  get  the  Lily  to  flourish  on  clay.  I  have  seen 
it  tried  over  and  over  again  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  every  instance  it  was  a 
sad  failure.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  north  of 
London  who  is  very  fond  of  Lilies,  and  whose 
garden  is  situated  on  the  London  clay,  has  tried 
it  ijver  and  over  again.  Hehas  had  thebeds  dug  out 
and  filled  in  with  other  material  ;  the  bulbs  have 
struggled  on  for  a  year  or  so  and  then  succumbed. 
In  the  same  way  they  will  not  endure  stagnant 
water  about  their  roots ;  this  may  take  place  even 
where  the  soil  is  not  clayey.  Some  may,  per- 
haps, imagine  that  because  some  are  excessively 
fond  of  water — for  instance,  L.  superbum,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Swamp  Lily — that  this 
can  hardly  be  a  difficulty ;  but  let  anyone 
examine  any  place  where  our  bog  plants  flourish 
and  he  will  see  that  the  water  is  anything  but 
stagnant  ;  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  imitating  the 
condition  in  which  they  grow  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  successful  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  water  is  continually  oozing  and  run- 
ning away,  and  constantly  in  motion  from  the 
many  little  spring  5  in  it.  Here  Droseras, 
Pinguiculas,  &c.,  flourish  ;  but  when  we  try  to 
imitate  this  in  our  bog  gardens  the  difficulty 
soon  shows  itself,  so  that,  although  L.  sujierbum 
may  grow  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  it  does  not 


necessarily  relish  the  stagnant  water  which  is 
sometimes  made  to  do  duty  for  a  hog.  There  is 
also  another  slight  difficulty  connected  with 
them — the  tendency  that  some  sorts  have  to  push 
their  shoots  underground  and  come  up  in  quite 
a  different  place  from  that  in  which  they  were 
])lanted  ;  and  so  very  frequently  on  going  over 
the  borders  they  suft'er  from  the  tender  care  of 
those  who  wish  to  have  their  borders  tidy. 
Worms,  both  earthworms  and  others,  are  often  a 
hindrance  to  their  successful  growth.  I  have 
often  found  the  bulbs  pierced  right  through,  and 
in  consequence  decay  sets  in  and  they  perish. 

The  question  of  light  and  shade  is  one  which 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  and  each 
system  has  had  its  advocates,  who  have  contended 
that  Lilies  must  be  grown  in  one  or  the  other. 
Some  sorts,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  me  to  he  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject.  The  common  white  Lily 
is  an  instance  of  this.  As  I  drive  into  our  market 
town  there  is  a  row  of  cottages  which  1  some- 
times pass  with  tiny  front  gardens,  on  which  in 
summer  the  sun  beats  down  from  midday  until 
sunset,  blistering  the  paint  on  the  doors,  necessi- 
tating the  closing  of  outside  shutters,  and  alto- 
gether making  it  evident  that  it  is  a  sunny  spot, 
yet  here  I  see  the  white  Lily  flourishing.  Some 
one  has  introduced  it,  and  then,  as  is  often  the 
case,  has  given  a  bit  to  his  neighbours,  and  so 
most  of  the  gardens  possess  it ;  but  yet  in  my 
parish  there  is  a  border  running  up  to  a  cottage 
facing  the  north — in  shade  therefore  the  greater 
part  of  the  day — and  here  are  magnificent  clumps 
of  it  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  It  is  therefore, 
I  think,  idle  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these  to 
contend  that  it — and  perhaps  many  others  are 
the  same — requires  to  be  planted  in  one  or  the 
other  position. 

With  regard  to  soil,  it  is,  I  believe,  pretty 
generally  recognised  that  peat  and  sand  suit  most 
Lilies.  There  are  some  in  which  an  admixture 
of  loam  seems  advisable,  but  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say  that  all  Lilies  will  succeed 
in  peat,  and  that,  therefore,  when  they  are 
planted,  it  is  well  to  take  out  a  portion  of  the 
soil  and  fill  in  with  this.  How  magnificently 
they  do  in  the  Rhododendron  beds  at  Mr. 
M'Intosh's,  at  Duneevan,  Mr.  Wilson's,  at  Wey- 
bridge,  and  all  through  the  Bagshot  district 
is  well  known  ;  and  although  we  in  our  humble 
way  cannot  imitate  these  places,  yet  we  can 
study  the  requirements  of  our  favourites  by 
giving  them  a  soil  that  they  delight  in.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  manure,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, I  believe,  that  no  bulbous  root  likes 
fresh  manure,  and  that  with  some,  contact  with 
manure  produces  disease  and  death;  it  is  there- 
fore well  not  to  dig  in  any  where  the  bulbs  are 
planted.  If  they  are  mulched  with  manure  in  the 
autumn  it  will  answer  two  purposes  :  it  will  serve 
as  a  protection  from  frost,  and  the  fertilising 
part  of  it  will  be  washed  down  into  the  soil,  and 
so  tend  to  strengthen  the  bulbs.  The  mention  of 
frost  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  their  hardi- 
ness ;  my  own  conviction  is,  that  very  few  if 
any  of  the  Lilies  which  are  so  largely  imported 
from  North  America,  Japan,  or  Southern  Europe 
are  tender,  and  that  all  will  withstand  a  very 
low  degree  of  temperature  without  injury;  in 
fact,  I  believe,  that  damp  more  than  frost  in- 
jures the  roots,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Japa- 
nese gardeners,  who  always  speak  of  damp  as  the 
great  enemy  to  their  well-being.  But  if  light 
and  shade  are  a  matter  of  indifference,  there  is 
another  point  in  their  culture  which  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  well  decided  ;  are  they  the  better  or  not 
for  having  the  ground  covered  with  other  plants  ? 
In  their  native  habitat  they  are,  I  suppose, 
mostly  so  covered,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
many  bulbous  plants  is  increased  by  this  fact  for 
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you  mark  where  a  plant  is  growing ;  but  when 
you  come  to  look  for  it  by-and-l)y  you  find  the 
whole  place  covered  with  rank  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  your  quest  is  in  vain.  This  would 
point  to  the  desirableness  of  having  the  ground 
well  covered,  and  I  .suppose  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
does  this  in  his  wood  at  Wisley  ;  but  how  it  is  to 
be  done  in  small  gardens  such  as  I  am  now 
writing  of,  I  do  not  quite  see  ;  and  I  think  we 
have  this  to  console  us,  that  many  plants  seem 
to  flourish  even  where  their  natural  conditions 
cannot  be  given  them. 

Another  matter  in  cultivation  the  amateur 
would  do  well  to  iletermine  is  not  to  disturb 
the  clumps  when  they  are  doing  well.  We  do 
not  care  to  see  single  bulbs  of  a  Lily,  but  rather 
a  grand  collection  of  flowering  stems,  so  as  to 
make  a  fine  display,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
grand  clumps  a  few  bulbs  will  make  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Sliould  they  become  too 
crowded,  it  will  be  much  better  to  weed  out  the 
young  growths,  so  as  to  give  the  flowering  bulbs 
more  room  ;  but  even  this  will  liardly  be  necessary 
in  most  cases, and  "let  well  alone"  is  a  very  good 
motto  in  such  matters.  The  same  may  be  said,  too, 
of  the  stems  ;  after  they  have  done  flowering  it 
is  the  practice  with  some  people  who  are  attlicted 
with  the  complaint  of  over-tidiness  to  cut  them 
off'  soon  after  the  blooming  season  is  over.  This 
is  wrong.  Granted  that  a  decaying  stem  is  not 
a  very  pretty  object  in  a  well- managed  garden, 
yet  there  are  uglier  things  even  than  that,  while 
it  is  undoubtedly  better  that  whatever  of  nutri- 
ment there  is  in  the  stem  should  go  to  the  benefit 
of  the  bulb  rather  than  to  the  manure  heap.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  all  stems  to  be  left  on 
until  they  have  completely  withered. 

Delta. 
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(PHRVGMITES  COMMUNIS.) 

This  handsome  native  plant  is  well  worth  culti- 
vation if  a  suitable  p!a;e  can  be  given  it  at  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  water  or  in  any  damp  ground. 
Wlien  well  established  it  will  grow  lU  feet  or 
more  in  height.  The  plumes  of  black  flowers  are 
handsome,  and  the  sharply-pointed,  blade-Lke 
leaves,  which  seem  to  .spring  with  a  sort  of  deter- 
mined vigour  from  the  slender,  slightly- arching 
stem,  give  great  character  to  the  plant.  The 
leaves  when  stirred  by  the  wind  give  the  pleasant 
"  swishing  "  sound  common  to  many  of  the  great 
grassy  plants,  such  as  Arundo  Donax  and  the 
Bamboos. 


Double  Wallflowers —Something  has  been 
said  lately  in  praise  of  the  old  fashioned  double 
WallSowera  as  distinguished  from  the  lumpy  and 
coarse  (lerman  varieties.  I  may  mention  that  by 
far  the  most  delightful  double  Wallflowers  I  have 
ever  seen  or  smelt  were  in  the  great  market  place 
at  Verona  last  March.  These  were  golden  in 
colour,  shaded  with  a  litlle  tawny  orange,  and 
most  deliciously  fragrant  ;  leaves  and  stems  deli- 
cate and  slender,  the  flowers  loosely  double,  not 
very  closely  crowded  on  the  spikes,  and  almost  as 
large  as  a  crown.  Altogether  they  were  greatly 
superior  to  even  the  very  best  of  our  old  English 
torts.  Unfortunately,  no  little  plants  were  to  be 
had,  and  my  movements  p"-t vented  me  from  bring- 
ing large  ones  home  with  me.— G.  H,  E. 

Much  as  I    admire   Wallflowers,  I  should 

not  advise  their  being  trusted  to  the  anything 
but  tender  mercies  of  one  of  our  English  winters. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  the  incapacity  of  the  plants  to 
with->tand  onr  winters  that  we  owe  their  present 
scarcity.  Twenty  years  ag;n,  the  old  double 
yellon-,  the  coppery  red,  and  the  rich  dark  one  were 
fairly  common  ;  now  they  are  larely  seen  in  gar- 
dens. Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  kin»dom,  certainly  over  a  large  area 
few  double  Wallflowers  of  the  old  perennial  type 


are  to  be  found.  If  they  could  be  resuscitated,  it 
would  be  well  for  those  growing  them  to  propagate 
young  plants  by  means  of  cuttings  every  summer, 
preserving  these  as  pot  plants  in  a  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse  in  winter.  I  dislike  the  double  German 
forms  as  much  as  "Veronica"  does,  and  think 
them  the  reverse  of  pleasing.  The  dwarfer  double 
yellow  Wallflower,  mentioned  as  the  Rocket  Wall- 
flower, is  apparently  identical  with  a  kind  which 
I  had  formerly  known  as  the  Whin-flowered, 
because  the  blossoms  resembled  those  of  the  double 
Gorse,  but  that  went  the  way  of  the  rest  ;  and 
I  fear  this  year  we  shall  find  that  the  hardy  singles 
have  sutl'dred  considerably  also,  for  the  hard, 
heavily  weighted  snow  and  intense  hoar-frost  have 
brought  many  otherwise  apparently  hardy  plants 
to  grief.  — A.  D. 


CACTUS  A\D  OTHER  DAHLIAS. 

Now  that  the  promoters  of  the  Grand  National 
Dahlia  E.\hibition  have  decided  to  introduce  in 
their  schedule  of  prizes  a  class  for  Cactus  and 
"decorative"  Dahlias,  the  question  arises,  what  is  a 
decorative  Dahlia?  Doubtless  the  framers  of  this 
class  intended  it  to  include  only  the  Cactus  types 


Fhragmitea  c-ummuuis. 

so  called  and  any  of  a  similar  character,  such  as 
the  old  picta  formosissima,  which  Mr.  H.  Cannell 
revived  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  was  grown  in 
this  country  before  D.  .Tuarezi  was  heard  of.  The 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  occasionally  given  first-class  certificates  of 
merit  to  Dahlias  of  the  show  class  as  decorative 
varieties,  but  not  always  wisely  so,  because  when 
they  had  only  the  flowers  to  judge  from,  no  reliable 
evidence  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  plant,  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
hrst  importance.  All  the  bedding  Dahlias,  se- 
lected mainly  for  their  dwarf  growth  and  free- 
blooming  qualities,  besides  their  habit  of  throwing 
thtir  flowers  well  above  the  foliage  and  their 
bright  colours,  are  decorative  Dahlias  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they  are  clearly  admissible 
in  the  decorative  class.  But  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  no  variety  that  finds  a  place  among 
the  sho*  and  fancy  Dahlias  shouM  be  admissible 
tor  competition  among  the  Cactus  and  decorative 
varieties.  Perhaps  when  the  schedule  of  prizes  is 
issued  some  limitation  will  be  made  in  this  class, 
so  that  as  far  as  possible  exhibitors  may  be  able 
to  show  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  correctly. 

I  will  now  pass  in  review  the  section  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  but  it  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that, 
while  many  of  the  varieties  look  charming  in  a 


cut  state,  they  may  have  little  or  no  value  for 
garden  decoration,  because  of  their  tall  growth 
and  the  grave  defect  of  hiding  their  flowers  among 
the  foliage.  A  Cactus  Dahlia,  to  be  of  value  as  a 
variety  for  garden  decoration,  should  be  of  fairly 
dwarf  growth,  not  more  than  4?,  feet  high,  com- 
pact, erect,  free  branching,  free  blooming,  dis- 
playing its  flowers  well,  upright,  not  drooping,  and 
throwing  the  blossoms  well  above  the  foliage. 
Add  to  these  flowers  of  striking  colours,  so  as  to 
be  eflfective  in  the  open  border,  and  we  get  a  model 
decorative  Dahlia.  Now  let  us  endeavour  to  judge 
some  of  the  varieties  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
by  this  standard.  Take  one  of  the  very  best  when 
seen  in  a  cut  state.  Cochineal,  a  variety  that  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  exhibited  in  all  the  stands  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  shaded  crimson  scarlet 
flowers  being  very  bright;  but  it  has  the  sad  de- 
fect of  mingling  together  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
so  does  not  display  a  good  and  eft'ective  head  of 
bloom  at  any  one  time.  Cochineal  is  regarded  as 
an  intermediate  form  between  the  Cactus  proper 
and  an  ordinary  show  variety.  Constance,  or  the 
white  Cactus,  grows  fully  (J  feet  in  height,  but  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  white  form  of  Juarezi.  It 
is  free,  attractive,  and  does  not  hide  its  flowers  in 
the  foliage  so  much  as  Cochineal.  Fire  King,  or 
Glare  of  the  Garden,  for  it  is  found  under  both 
names,  has  small  vivid  crimson  or  dark  scarlet 
flowers,  is  of  a  fairly  dwarf  and  good  habit  of 
growth,  displays  its  flowers  well,  and  is  a  striking 
object  in  the  border.  .Juarozi  is  so  well  known 
with  its  scarlet,  Cactus-likeflowers,  that  little  need 
besaidaboutit;  it  is  of  fairly  dwarf  growth,  but  had 
it  the  freedom  of  one  of  the  small-flowered  Pompon 
varieties,  it  would  be  a  perfect  decorative  Dahlia. 
Then  there  is  Mrs.  Hawkins  with  its  pleasing  bright, 
deep  sulphur  flowers,  but  it  is  a  tall  grower,  quite 
.")4  feet  to  G  feet,  and  has  the  bad  habit  of  hiding 
its  blooms.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  buy 
this  Dahlia  do  so  to  plant  it  in  their  borders,  and 
become  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  it  such  a 
tall  grower.  But  then  it  is  a  novelty,  and  that 
fact  sometimes  covers  a  multitude  of  defects. 
But  it  will  tell  in  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  represented  as  having  pure  white 
and  very  double  flowers,  the  tips  of  the  petals  being 
deeply  serrated.  Parrot  may  be  said  to  be  a  small 
form  of  .luarezi,  with  petals  somewhat  twisted,  and 
of  an  intense  scarlet  colour,  ami  it  is  said  to  make 
a  good  border  plant.  And  what  shall  I  say  of 
picta  formosissima  ?  When,  a  few  years  ago,  we 
saw  that  representation  of  it  in  Mr.  Cannell's  cata- 
logue, it  seemed  certain  that  we  had  secured  some 
thing  of  a  marked  individuality  of  character. 
During  the  past  three  years  has  anyone  seen 
a  bloom  of  it  that  compares,  except  at  a  dis- 
advantage, with  the  coloured  illustration.  Of 
all  tall  ugly  growers,  this  is  the  most  ungainly. 
Early  in  the  season  of  bloom,  the  flowers  are 
anything  but  attractive,  but  later  in  the  sea- 
son they  are  of  a  better  character.  But 
its  tall  growth  will  effectually  prevent  its 
being  kept  long  in  a  garden  after  being  once 
planted.  One  remarkably  good  new  variety  is 
Turner's  Flambeau  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
grows  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  is  very  free  and 
effective,  throwing  up  a  good  head  of  bloom,  well 
above  the  foliage,  on  good  long  stems.  This  is  a 
want  in  some  of  the  Cactus  varieties  ;  their  stems 
are  short,  and  so  the  flowers  do  not  rise  well  above 
the  foJiage.  I  think  that  in  requiring  six  bunches 
of  these  in  six  distinct  varieties,  a  little  too  much 
is  being  asked  at  the  hands  of  exhibitors,  seeing 
how  restricted  are  the  varieties.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  were  this  c'ass  made  to  read,  not 
less  than  three  varieties.  But  much  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  bedding  varieties  are  admissible. 
If  they  are  not,  then  the  competition  must  be 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trade,  for  ama- 
teur growers  will  scarcely  grow  nine  or  ten  varie- 
ties. In  fact,  this  number  includes  almost  all  the 
known  sorts  that  are  in  cultivation.  R.  D. 


Japan  Anemones  (p. "iso)  — Of  coursn  Anemone  japonica 
may  liave  been  knuwn  in  England  from  Chinese  or  Jap  incse 
drawings  long  prior  to  IS4'»,  but  I  do  not  think  the  plant 
itself  was  known  in  gaidens  ere  that  date.     Siebold  was  one 
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of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  early  Dutch  plant  collectors, 
and  his  old  garden  at  Leyden  still  contains  many  Japanese 
plants.  There  were  several  works  on  the  botany  of  China 
and  Japan  published  before  lS4o,  in  one  or  more  of  which 
this  Anemone  may  be  figured.  It  is  figured  in  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini's  "  Flora  Japonica,"  vol.  i.,  pag!  15,  t.  5,  a  work 
commenced  in  1835  and  ended  in  IStl.  It  is  more  than  pos- 
fible  that  some  of  the  early  pottery,  textile  fabrics,  <Sic., 
were  ornameited  with  figures  of  this  plant,  and  that  these 
fiugre^  attracted  the  attention  of  ladies  fond  of  needlework. 
— F.  W.  13. 


WHITE  DAFFODILS. 


I  AM  SO  greatly  intere-sted  ia  Daffodils,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  white  kinds,  and  so  desirous  of 
helping  forward  their  elucidation,  that  I  trust 
Mr.  Scrase-Dickins  and  others  will  acquit  me  of 
obstructiveness  when  I  say  I  am  unable  at  pre- 
sent to  look  favourably  on  the  ]3roposed  trial  at 
Chiswick.  Having  carefully  followed  all  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject,  I  must  say  that 
the  doubts  aliout  Chiswick  e-xpressed  by  Miss 
White  si.v;  weeks  ago  (p.  474)  have  by  no  means 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  '■  Veronica"  (p.  497) 
puts  the  matter  quite  the  wrong  way  on.  He 
says  that  those  who  think  white  Daffodils  will 
not  "row  healthily  and  well  in  the  Chiswick 
garden  have  not  proved  their  case.  Possibly 
not,  but  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  other 
side.  Some  of  us  think  that  before  we  spare 
cherished  bulbs  from  small  stocks  and  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  journeys  to  the  Loudon 
nei"hbourhood,  it  should  be  demonstrated  with 
some  certainty  that  the  plants  will  flourish  and 
display  their  full  character  at  Chiswick.  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  pointing  this  way  ;  all  informa- 
tion I  have  received  points  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction.  What  proof  has  "Veronica"  that 
white  Daffodils  grew  well  — not  only  grew, 
but  "raw  so  vigorously,  that  every  one  of  our 
many  varieties  would  show  its  individuality — at 
Chiswick  in  the  days  of  S.ilisbury,  Haworth,  and 
Herbert  1  No  suitability  of  air  and  soil  less  per- 
fect than  this  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  a 
trial  oround.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
London  neighbourhood,  generally  speaking,  af- 
fords anything  but  a  welcome  home  to  white 
Daffodils.  I  have  my.self  seen  them— with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  of  what  may  be  calhd 
the  "half-breed"  whites,  such  as  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidce,  &c.— looking  far  from  happy  in  nurseries 
not°so  far  from  Chiswick.  It  is  a  very  good 
thine  to  have  a  neutral  ground  for  the  investiga- 
tion," but  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  thing  to 
have  a  ground  which  is  known  bslorehaud  to 
exhibit  the  plants  in  their  utmost  perfrction. 

Like  "  Veronica"  (p.  497),  I  have  much  faiih 
in  deep  digging  and  early  planting,  but  am, 
nevertheless,  led  by  my  own  experience  to  infer 
that  white  Dall'odils  are  less  amenable  than  the 
rest  to  cultivation  wliere  their  natural  require- 
ments of  atmosphere  and  subsoil  are  wanting. 
I  think  I  am  proving  that  in  this  garden — me- 
dium loam,  rather  flinty,  on  chalk— where  all 
white  Daltodils  rejoice  immensely  in  their  life, 
they  do  be-it  and  yield  the  finest  flowers  when 
left  alone  for  at  least  two  or  three  years,  while 
the  other  sons  give  the  best  results  when  lifted 
every  summer.  It  is  very  doubtful  Avhether 
they  would  take  a  long  lease  and  settle  down 
in  this  comfortable  way  at  Chiswick.  A  well- 
drained  subsoil  with  no  possibility  of  water 
standing  in  it  in  winter  is  a  chief  element  of 
success.  Not  far  from  here,  the  scarce  double 
cernuus  may  be  seen  growina  to  perfection  in 
a  wild  copse  among  matted  Hazel  stems  (loam 
( n  chalk),  where  i  have  reason  to  believe  that 
ihe  roots  have  br-en  undi^turbad  for  many 
generations.  The  finest  variety  of  cernuus  in 
my  collection  came  from  the  long-neglected 
and  overgrown  garden  of  an  ancient  religious 
house  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  old  clumps  were 
flowering  splendidly,  though  scarcely  to  be  ex- 


tricated from  a  dense  overgrowth  and  under- 
growth of  Periwinkles  and  tree  roots.  Here, 
again,  the  subsoil  is  chalk.  I  think  I  once 
heard  Mr.  Elwes  say  something  about  white 
Daflbdils  succeeding  on  chalk  and  among  roots, 
and  have  read  something  recorded  by  Mr.  J. 
Wood  about  their  flourishing  among  paving- 
stones,  or  the  like.  Mr.  Hartland,  too,  found 
his  "  Bishop  Mann,"  alive  and  hearty  in  the 
bishop's  garden,  buried  in  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
tury, or  was  it  1.50  years  'I  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  tells 
me  that  his  Pyrenean  collector  recommends 
fibrous,  peaty  soil  for  the  little  wild  moschatus. 
All  this  seems  to  .show  that  our  trial  of  the  white 
Daflbdils,  to  be  successful,  must  be  held  some- 
where where  they  are  sure  of  a  dry,  warm  winter 
bed. 

But,  besides  this,  we  shall,  some  of  us,  I  think, 
want  at  least  two  more  springs  for  observing  and 
sorting  our  plants  before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
send  bulbs  to  the  trial-ground,  knowing  accu- 
rately what  we  are  sending.  Personally,  at  lea^t, 
I  should  not  feel  I  was  forwarding  science  much 
if  I  sent  plants  away  from  my  garden  which 
suits  them  so  admirably  before  I  had  thoroughly 
watched  their  behaviour,  and  made  notes  of  their 
respective  features.  I  cannot  count  my  white 
Datf.xlil  labels,  for  they  are  under  a  foot  of  frozen 
snow,  but  they  are  very  many,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  mark  bulbs  which  will  flower  here  for  the 
tirst  time  this  next  spring. 

To  sum  up,  if  we  are  to  hold  such  a  trial  as 
that  proposed,  let  it  be  in  a  locality  wdiich  not 
only  has  not  been  proved  unsuitable,  but _/(«.< 
been  proved  suitable,  and  do  not  let  us  be  in  a 
hurry. 

While  on  the  subject  of  white  Daffodils  I  may 
add  that  their  future  seems  likely  to  be  interest- 
ing. I  find  many  of  the  best  forms  to  seed  freely, 
and  to  produce  remarkably  large  bulbs  the  first 
year  from  the  seed  as  compared  with  the  offspring 
of  other  Daffodils.  As  to  pallidus  pnecox,  every 
flower  gives  a  well-filled  seed-pod,  but  I  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  that  this  variety  has 
features — notably  its  distinct  Allium-like  bud — 
which  quite  sever  it  from  the  section  of  pure 
moschatus.  G.  H.  Engleiieart. 

Ap}ilcsliair,  A  iidover. 


Aster  spectabilis. — The  colour  and  habit  of 
this  Aster  are  good  (p.  0),  but  "J.  AV."  must 
excu.se  me  for  saying  that  it  is  not  a  Michaelmas 
Daisy  at  all,  as  even  in  this  late  garden  its  flowers 
are  over  long  before  Michaefmas,  and  it  has  a 
very  short  flowering  period.  The  merit  of  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  properly  so  called,  is  that  they  make 
our  gardens  look  fresh  and  tay  in  the  month  of 
October.— C.  W.  Don,  EJ'je  Hall. 

New  Chryaanthemums. — Is  it  after  all  such 
a  serious  misfortune  that  new  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  introduced  yearly  by  hundreds  when 
all  are  pretty  and  many  very  beautiful?  What 
matters  it,  as  our  gardens  are  all  the  richer  ?  If 
we  want  forms  solely  fitted  for  exhibition  it 
will  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  adaptability  of 
new  ones  for  such  a  purpose.  I  think  the  tJoral 
committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  may  be  pretty  well  trusted,  and  if 
some  of  its  members  are  traders,  at  least  about 
two-thirds  are  not,  and  all  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  exhibition  Chrysanthemums. 
Thus,  intending  purchasers  of  new  kinds  have  some 
assistance  in  sefecting  the  best  from  the  great 
bulk  of  novelties  that  annually  crop  up.  I  agree 
that  the  issuing  of  so  many  new  kinds  with  Eng- 
lish appellations  is  a  good  feature,  as  these  are 
more  acceptable,  more  easily  pronounced  and 
spelled,  and  generally  more  pleasing  to  the  ear 
than  outlandish  names.  Still,  I  am  not  so  anxious 
to  see  the  name  of  the  raiser  attached  to  each 
appellation,  because  all  flowers  should  depend 
upon  their  intrinsic  merits  absolutely,  and   not 


upon  a  raiser's  fame,  or  otherwise.  Once  a  plant  is 
put  into  commerce  it  becomes  practically  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  and  the  raiser's  copyright  in 
either  plant  or  name  is  absolutely  gone.  As  a 
rule,  all  plants  have  names  of  sufficient  length, 
without  burdening  those  having  to  write  them 
also  with  raisers'  names. — A.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  PURPLE  BEECH. 

That  was  a  just  remark  of  the  writer  of  the  note 
the  other  day  upon  the  Purpfe  or  Cbpper  Beech  in 
Hampshire,  when  he  said  :  "There  appears  to  bo 
a  diffioufty  in  grouping  this  tree  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  its  contrast  with  other  trees.  Most  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  have  evidently  been  planted  in 
the  wrong  place."  This  is  a  common  fault,  but  a 
more  common  and  even  graver  error  is  that  of 
planting  too  many  in  one  garden  or  park.  Like 
all  "good  things"  among  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
Copper  Beech  has  been  used  too  lavishly  and 
too  heedlessly  planted,  even  in  places  of  small 
extent,  the  result  being  that,  instead  of  the  tree 
being  the  means  of  heightening  the  effect  of  a 
garden  landscape,  it  actually  appals  one  to  see  its 
coppery  masses  of  foliage  meeting  one  at  every 
turn.  In  a  garden — not  a  big  one — I  saw  in  the 
midlands  last  year  Copper  Beeches  had  been 
planted  by  the  thousand.  These  were  "arranged" 
inmasses,  with  no  regard  to  properdistanceof  plant- 
ing the  trees,  no  heed  being  taken  as  to  whether 
they  harmonised  or  contrasted  with  the  surround- 
ings. You  saw  these  masses  from  every  point, 
and  the  whole  placa  wore  a  very  coppery  aspect. 

All  thoughtful  planters  know  that  the  Copper 
Bsech  is  one  of  the  principal  pigments  upon  the 
landscape  gardener's  palette,  with  which  to  paint 
the  landscape,  and  as  artists  are  always  careful  in 
the  use  of  their  high  colours,  so  in  like  manner 
does  a  judicious  planter  take  care  how  he  distri- 
butes his  few  precious  high  tones  which  are  so 
important  and  telling  in  true  ornamental  plant- 
ing, and  so  productive  of  bad  results  if  thought- 
lessly planted.  It  would  be  a  big  p'ace  that  would 
need  a  dozen  Copper  Beeches  to  embellish  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  very  conspicuous 
fine  leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  golden  Elder  and  the  variegated  Negundo, 
both  of  which  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the 
incongruous  eft'ects  one  often  sees  in  gardens,  par- 
ticularly in  small  places.  They  are  even  worse 
than  the  prim  conical  SpraGes,rirs,  and  Cypresses, 
or  Noah's  ark  trees,  as  the  children  call  them. 
One  can  tolerate  two  or  three  masses  of  golden 
Elder  about  a  place,  and  a  few — very  few — nicely 
placed  Silver  Negundos ;  but  when  planted  pro- 
fusely, as  in  SDme  gardens,  it  gives  the  place 
more  the  appearance  of  a  laundry-yard  than  a 
garden. 

The  grouping  of  Copper  Beeches  with  other 
trees  requires  much  thought  to  do  it  well.  Some- 
times one  sees  happy  combinations  result  from 
haphazard  planting,  but  it  is  always  best  to  well 
consider  where  to  place  such  important  trees. 
There  can  be  no  rule,  though  there  is  a  principle 
to  act  on.  A  Copper  Beech  never  produces  the 
best  effect  if  any  heavy  green  tree  is  close  to  it, 
neither  must  it  j  ir  with  a  tree  of  a  similar  colour, 
like  that  of  the  purple  Sycamore,  or  purple  Birch, 
thouo-h  a  group  of  silver  Birches  could  not  have 
a  finer  setting  than  the  Copper  Beech.  It  never 
looks  well  if  planted  out  in  the  opsn,  where  its 
fall  outline  can  be  seen  against  the  horizon.  I 
should  always  seek  for  it  a  background  of  larger 
trees.  Pleasing  contrasts  are  most  effective,  such 
as  combining  it  in,  or  making  it  form  a  part  of 
a  group  containing  Laburnum,  which  makes  a 
charming  picture  in  spring,  and  for  carrying  out 
the  contrast  through  the  summer  one  could  asso- 
ciate it  with  a  pale  green  tree,  none  better  than 
some  of  the  American  Oaks,  whose  leaves  unfold 
a  soft  yellow,  and  getting  greener  as  the  Beech 
deepens  in  colour  towards  summer.  CoupleaCopper 
BeechandQuercuspalustris, and  every  Mayyou  will 
enjoy  such   a    pleasing  picture  as  any  two  trees 
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could  produce.  These  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  way  in  which  this  fine  tree  can  be  ef- 
fectively planted.  One  must  always  be  careful  to 
plant  the  best  .sort  of  Beech,  for  there  is  no  other 
coloured-leaved  tree  in  which  there  is  so  much  dif- 
ference in  the  shade  of  colouring.  Some  are  very 
inferior  to  others,  having  small  leaves  undecided 
in  colour,  neither  green  nor  purple.  The  finest 
forms  have  the  leaves  very  broad,  oval  in  outline, 
and  of  a  colour  like  that  of  Beet.  There  is  also  a 
broad-leaved  sort  which  has  reddish  purple  or 
coppery  leaves,  and  this  also  is  a  distinct  and  good 
kind.  There  is  a  great  dilt'erence,  too,  in  the 
vigour  of  the  trees,  and  this  is  all  important. 
Copper  Beeches  are  raised  largely  from  seed  in 
nurseries,  but  the  seedlings  do  not  come  true,  and 
in  the  best  nurseries  the  finest  forms  are  always 
"worked"  on  that  account.  The  new  pendulous 
vaiiety  of  the  Copper  Beech  is  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  tree,  though  one  can  scarcely  judge  of  it 
at  present  in  a  nursery  stage.  W.  (i. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  Veronica. — In  the  Botani- 
cal Marjazinc  (t.ab.  5t>65)  there  is  an  excellent  portrait 
of  the  pretty  Veronica  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson  .it 
South  Kensington  on  December  7.  The  portrait  was 
taken  from  a  greenhouse  speiimen  in  1872,  before 
the  shrub  was  known  to  be  hardy  ;  it  looks  a  little 
more  luxuriant  than  Mr.  Wilson's  did,  which  was 
gathered  in  the  open  air  in  December  ;  but  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  two  plants 
It  was  named  and  de.scribed  in  the  Butaniral 
Majazine  by  Sir  Joseph  Hotjker  as  V.  parviflora  var. 
angustifolia,  a  species  intermediate  between  V.  salici- 
folia  and  V.  li^ustrifolia.  In  the  description  it  is 
once  by  mistake  called  V.  parvifolia.  Unless  the 
name  has  been  changed  since  1872,  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  to  that  originally  given  by  Sir  J.  Hooker. — 
0.  WoLLEY  Don,  Edije  Hull,  Malpas. 

Old  Elms. — These,  like  all  other  old  trees,  add 
much  to  the  beauties  of  parks  ;  but  when  they  get 
very  old  they  are  dangerous  near  buildings.  Some 
time  ago,  when  carrying  out  some  iuiprovements 
contiguous  to  the  hou-ieliold  here,  I  was  anxious  that 
some  decayed  Elms  should  be  felled  and  some  more 
serviceable  trees  planted  in  their  stead  ;  but  as  their 
removal  was  objected  to,  we  planted  our  shrubs  and 
finished  our  alterations,  and  all  went  well  for  some 
years,  uutil  a  strong  gale  came,  breaking  boughs  and 
overturning  trees  in  all  directions,  and  amongst  the 
rest  one  of  the  Elms  just  mentioned,  containing  up- 
wards of  laO  feet  of  timber.  Had  it  been  taken 
down  by  practical  woodmen  it  could  not  have  been 
felled  better,  but  it  played  sad  havoc  among  many 
valuable  shrubs.  Upon  one  side  stands  the  church, 
with  buildings  upon  two  other  sides,  and  had  the  gale 
carried  it  or  blown  it  upon  any  of  these  three  sides 
there  is  no  telling  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. Upon  examination  its  roots  were  found  to 
be  thoroughly  rotten,  with  the  exception  of  3  inches 
or  4  inches  of  an  outside  shell  and  a  few  surface  roots, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
Ivy  roots,  as  the  bole  of  the  tree  was  encased  in  Ivy, 
which  must  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  it  in  its 
right  position  for  some  time.  Where  Elms  or  other 
trees  are  standing  clos*  to  buildings  they  should  be 
examined,  which  ia  easily  done  by  probing  them  at 
the  bottom. — J.  M. 

The  Stuirtias. — .4.mong  the  numberless  trees 
and  shrubs  which  we  have  now  in  cultivation,  and 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  North  America,  the  two 
Stuartias  stand  out  conspicuously  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  interest,  and  variety.  The  Virginian 
Stuartia  is  one  of  those  plants  that  have  been 
nurtured  in  obscurity,  so  to  speak,  for  the  past 
century  at  least,  for  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  it  was  spoken  of  as  having  been  intro- 
duced. At  that  period,  when  it  was  a  commendable 
practice  to  plant  arboreta,  it  se^  ms  to  have  been 
much  sought  after,  the  result  bein^  ihat  there  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  a  few  grant  specimens  of  it, 
which,  now  being  matured,  display  their  full  beauty. 
In  the  rich  arboretum  at  Syon  House  a  large  bush 
of  it  is  one  of  the  most  prized  objects  in  the  garden, 
it  being  probably  the  finest  example  of  this  shrub  in 
Europe.  S.  pentagyna  is  likewise  an  old  introduc- 
tion, having  been  brought  from  America  about  a  cen- 


tury and  a  half  ago.  We  therefore  possess  two 
Stuartias,  and  another  near  ally,  Gordonia  pubescens, 
80  nearly  resembles  them  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  may  also  be  considered  a  Stuartia.  The 
Virginian  Stuartia  is,  indeed,  a  charming  shrub, 
possessing  a  flower  some  i  inches  across,  and  pui-e 
white  except  the  little  tuft  of  stamens  in  the  centre, 
which  is  crimson.  S.  pentjgyna  is  very  similar,  but 
it  has  not  the  red  tuft  of  stamens,  and  the  carpels  or 
insipient  fruits  are  separated,  whereas  in  S.  virginica 
they  are  formed  into  a  flask-shaped  organ.  S. 
pentagyna  is  the  hardier  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  its 
home  is  more  northerly  than  that  of  the  Virginian 
species  ;  consequently  it  is  a  more  impirtant  plant 
for  English  gardens,  although  S.  virginica  is  really 
not  what  one  would  call  a  tender  shrub.  The  latter 
inhabits  swampy  places  or  shady  woods  in  its  native 
haunts,  for  no  doubt  the  plant  is  grateful  for  a  little 
shade  to  screen  it  from  the  full  force  of  a  Virginian 
sun  ;  but  here  it  wants  .ill  the  sun  we  can  possibly 
give  it  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  its  growth,  so  as 
to  better  enable  it  to  withstand  our  sharp  winters. 
Unfortunately,  the  Stuartias  are  very  ditticult  to 
propagate,  and  this  difficulty  in  propagation  no 
doubt  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  its  scarcity. 
— G. 


garden  on  light  soil.  The  trees  were  of  various 
heights,  ranging  from  20  feet  to  5  feet,  and  as 
there  were  about  a  score  in  the  mass,  they  formed 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  place. 

W.  G. 


UNHEALTHY  ARAUCARfAS. 

I  NEVER  considered  that  the  Araucaria  was  worth 
all  the  thought  that  "A.  D.  W."  (p.  l.S)  appears 
to  bestow  on  it.  He  bewails  the  disease  that 
preys  upon  it,  as  well  ag  the  imperfect  means  of 
coping  with  the  disease.  My  remedy  would  be 
the  axe  in  the  case  of  big  trees  and  the  handbill 
with  the  small.  If  there  is  one  unsightly  object 
more  than  another  in  a  garden  capable  of 
neutralising  the  good  effect  of  all  others  it  is  an 
Araucaria  in  a  bad  way.  Except  when  seen  at  its 
best,  as  at  Dropmore,  many  regard  it  as  an  un- 
lovely tree,  very  odd-looking  certainly,  but  asso- 
ciating or  harmonising  with  nothing  in  an  English 
landscape.  Rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of 
reviving  one  in  a  bad  way,  or,  as  "A.  D.  W.  " 
says,  one  with  half  its  branches  dead  or  dying,  I 
think  the  best  advice  would  be— chop  it  down,  for 
who  has  seen  a  sickly  Araucaria  recover  or  even 
look  decent  when  once  it  has  lost  a  limb  or 
become  browned  ?  I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Araucaria  is  not  a  tree  for 
general  planting,  for,  as  "A.  D.  W."  states,  it 
succeeds  only  in  certain  localities  and  soils  ;  then 
is  it  not  folly  to  go  so  much  out  of  the  way  to 
coax  it  into  vigorous  growth  when  we  have  within 
reach  so  many  trees  that  repay  us  for  planting 
them  and  far  handsomer  ?  The  odd  appear- 
ance of  the  Araucaria  has,  no  doubt,  captivated 
many  who  have  room  for  one  tree  only, 
and  therefore  that  tree  must  be  an  uncommon- 
looking  one;  hence  it  is  so  commonly  seen  in  fore- 
court gardens  even  in  towns,  and  no  doubt  these 
trees  are  often  planted  unskilfully.  But  this  is 
apart  from  the  question  taken  in  the  broader 
sense,  which  is  that  which  concerns  the  larger 
class  of  gardens  in  which  indiscriminate  tree 
planting  is  a  serious  matter,  seeing  that  it  is 
costly.  Because  the  Araucaria  is  a  stock  plant  in 
all  nurseries,  large  or  small,  no  garden  is  con- 
sidered complete  without  it,  and  this  thoughtless 
planting  of  Araucarias  everywhere  has  been  the 
means  of  spoiling  many  a  garden  landscape.  The 
Araucaria,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  handsome 
tree  when  it  is  seen  so  finely  grown  as  the  Drop- 
more  tree,  which  is  always  cited  as  the  finest 
sjiecimen;  but  then  is  it  generally  known  that 
Philip  Frost  has  cultivated  this  tree  as  he  would 
a  pot  plant  ?  The  tons  of  top  dressing  he  tells  you 
he  has  put  around  its  roots  during  the  many  years 
he  has  had  charge  of  it  lets  one  into  the  secret 
of  Araucaria  culture.  It  is  not  the  soil  or  tho 
climate  of  Dropmore  that  has  made  the  tree  what 
it  is,  but  the  attention  that  Philip  Frost  has  be- 
stowed upon  it.  But  how  many  can  afford  to 
grow  trees  on  his  plan  ?  That  the  Araucaria  as  an 
ornamental  tree  has  been,  and  is  still,  over-rated, 
is  the  opinion  of  many  ;  that  it  is  not  a  tree  of  the 
future  is  pretty  well  certain.  The  best  effect  I 
have  seen  produced  by  it  was  a  group  in  a  Surrey 


GROUPING   CONIFEROUS  TREES. 

The  dotting  stjie  of  planting  is  cold,  as  well  as 
meagre  ;  nevertheless  it  has  its  uses  ;  it  shows  what 
individrral  plants  can  become  under  difficulties.  It 
also  brings  individual  specimens  and  species  into  the 
sharpest  contrast,  and  thus  exhibits  their  special 
characteristics  in  intensified  and,  one  might  almost 
add,  exaggerated  lights.  It  has  also  enabled  culti- 
vators to  grow  the  largest  number  of  species  and  va- 
rieties within  a  given  area.  But  the  dotting  plan 
mars  every  landscape  on  which  it  is  practised.  What 
play  of  light,  or  shadow,  or  repose  could  be  obtained 
by  a  series  of  dots,  even  though  they  consisted  of  trees 
faultless  in  form  and  syrutnetry  ?  Trees  so  disposed 
might  be  enjoyed  as  spfcimens,  but  a  pleasing  land- 
scape, consisting  of  solitary  trees,  is  plainly  an  im- 
possibility. Nut  only,  however,  is  the  dotting  style 
inimical  to  landscape  beauty,  but  it  is  also  opposed  to 
cultural  perfection. 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  gregarious  by  nature,  and  if 
we  compel  them  to  grow  in  solitary  isolation  we  mus"} 
take  the  conseiiuences  ;  and  we  d(j  so  in  the  form  of 
slow  and  stunted  growth  in  summer,  or  of  ruthless 
destruction  by  cold  in  winter.  It  is  not  good  for  trees 
to  grow  alone.  Each  wind  that  blows  beats  against 
tbem  with  full  force  ;  the  sun  and  dry  air  drain  each 
leaf  and  bough  of  its  rich  juices,  and,  worse  than  all,- 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  do  their  worst  as 
regards  the  exposed  routs.  This  exposure  of  the  roots 
to  direct  suUr  and  atmospheric  influence  is  altogether 
unnatural,  and  conseijuently  injurious.  But  there  is 
no  rreed  to  rest  the  case  on  such  general  statements. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  trace  the  palpable  effects  of 
the  frost  throughout  our  pleasure  grounds,  after  an 
exceptionally  hard  winter-,  to  discover  that  the  single 
trees  are  often  cut  down,  while  groups  of  the  self- 
same sorts  escape  unhurt.  The  seeming  exceptions 
but  oritirm  the  rule. 

These  exceptional  groups  killed  or  injured  will  be 
found  in  a  lower  situation  or  a  moister  locality.  In 
the  former  the  air  is  colder,  as  cold  air  will  shoot 
dowu  valleys  into  plains  with  as  much  certainty  as  a 
stone  will  roll  down  hill;  in  the  latter  the  plants  are 
also  more  tender.  Excessive  moisture  may  help 
growth,  but  it  hinders  maturity,  and  it  is  maturity 
that  enables  plants  to  withstand  cold.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  groups  may  in  such  exceptional  localities  be 
cut  down,  while  single  trees  at  a  higher  level,  if  more 
thoroughly  matured,  may  e:-cape.  But  let  the  three- 
fold conditions  of  soil,  site,  and  maturity  be  alike, 
and  the  results  will  ba  wholly  in  favour  of  the  groups. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  b^ar  in  mind  that  there 
are  "groups  and  gr  mps."  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy  to  render  groups  tender  by  overcrowding  or 
over-feeding,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  groups  may 
be  swept  away  by  a  frost  that  will  hardly  brown  the 
leaves  of  a  solitary  tree.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that 
excesdve  stimulation,  from  whatever  cause,  results  in 
weakness,  that  leaves  the  plants  more  liable  to  injury 
from  cold  than  more  hardy  treatment. 

My  object,  lro«-ever,  is  to  show  that  the  conditions 
of  growth  being  the  same.  Conifers  planted  in  groups 
endure  winters  better  than  those  doited  about  smgly. 
There  is  more  than  one  reasou  for  this  ;  the  tops  are 
warmer  and  so  are  the  roots.  Plant- rs  can  scarcely 
realise  the  amount  of  shelter  that  plants  afford  each 
other  when  planted  in  groups.  I  know  that  in  a 
series  of -experiments  made  in  Sc;<»tland,  the  absolute 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  insile  or  out- 
side of  a  wood  w.as  much  less  than  mi^jht  have  been 
supposed.  But  the  difference  is  one  of  air  in  motiorr 
or  at  rest,  rather  than  of  absolute  superiority  or  in- 
feriority of  temperature.  The  air  around  and  in  a 
group  is,  as  it  were,  at  rest,  compired  with  that 
agaiust  a  single  tree.  Now,  air  at  rest  is  one  of  the 
best  known  non-conductors  of  heat ;  but  air  in  motion 
steals  it  from  every  living  or  dend  substance  that  it 
touches  with  avidity.  No  doubt  this  mere  motion 
thwarts,  to  some  extent,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
But,  possibly,  there  is  sufficient  gentle  movement  in 
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the  air  of  groups  of  trees  to  effect  this  purpose ;  while 
of  the  warmth  and  shelter  tlie  trees  afford  each  otlier 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  shelter  which  they  afford  to  each  other's 
roots  and  their  own  is  of  yet  greater  importance. 

From  many  years'  observation  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  cold,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
most  plants  are  crippled  or  killed  from  the  roots 
upwards,  and  not  from  the  tops  downwards.  This  is 
what  kills  isolated  trees.  The  best  roots  are  often 
considerably  beyond  range  of  the  tops.  Of  course, 
the  feeding  roots  sweep  out,  and  are,  in  ever-widen- 
ing areas,  in  search  of  new  and  better  food.  Just 
then  the  frost  comes  down  upon  them  with  full 
power,  and  either  paralyses  or  kills  them.  Old  mats 
njight  be  frost-proof,  but  young  ones  are  not.  The 
former  deprived  of  the  latter  are  as  useless  as 
detached  gas  or  water-pipes 
cut  off  from  the  mains.  "The 
collecting  roots  being  ciip- 
pled  or  killed,  the  main  ones 
became  useless,  and  the  tree 
begins  to  languish  and  die, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  starved 
by  the  amount  of  cold  at  its 
most  sensitive  extremities, 
which  planting  in  groups 
would  have  protected  most 
effectually.  There  is  anotb  er 
powerfulinducement  to  plant- 
ing in  groups. 

The  dead  leaves  may  be 
left  to  protect  the  roots  along 
with  the  overshadowing  tops. 
The  farmer,  in  many  cases, 
would  afford  the  better  pro- 
tection. It  is  astonishing 
how  many  leaves  fall  off 
Coniferie  just  before  winter  ; 
whole  barrowloads  of  with- 
ered leaves  lie  under  large 
trees  of  Pinus  excelsa,  P. 
Sabiniana,  P.  macrocarpa, 
and  others.  Under  single 
trees  these  are,  in  most  cases, 
carefully  swept  or  raked  up 
as  so  much  unsightly  litter, 
or  are  blown  away  by  tlie 
wind.  This  is  simply  to  lay 
the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
tree  open  to  the  cold.  In  a 
state  of  Nature  these  dead 
leaves  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cover  the  ground 
under  the  trees  ankle  deep. 
They  decompose  very  slowly, 
and  their  texture,  form,  and 
non-conducting  powers  are 
such  that  a  very  thin  layer 
of  them  forms  a  frost- proof 
barrier.  I  have  proved  this, 
and  no  one  who  has  not 
noted  the  power  of  the  tops 
above  and  leaves  below  to 
resist  cold  could  form  a  pro- 
per estimate  of  their  potency. 
In  group-planting  there  is 
no  temptation  to  remove  the 
dead  leaves,  and  the  wind  is 
powerless  to  drive  them  out. 
Hence  trees  in  groups  cannot 
suffer  at  the  roots,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  winter  safely. 


Pyrus  japonica,    the  large  flowers  being  almost  pure 
white, 

Stem-pruning'  Deodars.—  Stem-pruning  en- 
courages upward  growth,  adds  variety  to  the  land- 
scape, and  is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  plants.  Stem-pruning  need  not  be  practised 
on  Deodars  till  they  become  S  feet  or  10  feet  in 
height.  When  of  that  size  the  stem  shoidd  be  divested 
of  its  lower  branches,  from  1 0  inches  to  1 8  inches  from 
the  ground,  according  to  the  height  of  the  tree  ;  as 
the  upward  growth  of  the  tree  increases,  the  stem- 
pruniag  may  be  carried  to  the  height  of  24  inches  or 
30  inches.  The  effect  of  the  pendent  points  of  branches 
round  the  central  stem  is  in  some  circumstances  in- 
finitely more  pleasing  than  seeing  the  lower  branches 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  and  destroying  the  Grass 
below.     After   pruning  the  stem  of  Deodars,  as  well 


completely  surrounded  with  branches  ;  besides,  from 
the  greatest  cold  being  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  is  more  apt  to  injure  those  lying  on  the  surface 
than  those  higher  up. — J.  M. 


■White  Japan  Cluince. — The  numerous  varie- 
ties of  CydiiniA — or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  Pyrus 
— jiponica  are  amongst  the  most  handsome  of  hardy 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  They  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable range  of  cjlour,  from  almost  pure  white  to 
deep  crimson.  In  size  of  individual  fi>>wers,  too,  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  amongst  the  cultivated 
forms  and  the  Fetdlings  raised  since  the  old  Cydonia 
japonica  was  introduced,  about  seventy  years  ago. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  of  these  is  Pyrus  japonica 
nivalis.  In  this  there  is  no  trace  of  the  pink  colour 
which  is   so   prominent   in  the  old   so-called    white 
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as  all  other  coniferous  trees,  where  the  branches  to  be 
removed  are  in  close  contact  with  the  ground,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lay  down  soil,  so  as  to  cover  any  roots 
which  may  be  near  the  surface,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun  or  frost.  Unless  this  simple  treat- 
ment is  adopted,  such  stem-pruned  trees  are  liable  to 
sustain  injury,  and  blame  given  to  the  pruning,  and 
not  to  the  want  of  this  after-treatment  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  not  only  with  Conifers,  but  with 
all  evergreen  shrubs  requiring  to  be  cut  down.  In 
the  case  of  stem-pruned  spc'  imens  of  coniferous 
plants,  I  consider  that  the  bark  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  when  allowed  to  mature  and  harden  from 
exposure,  is  better  able  to  retist  culd,  and  the  tree 
more  likely  to   stand  uninjured  than  it  does  when 


Obituary. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mr.  THOJIA.S  Moore  died  at  his  residence  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  on  New  Year's  Day,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age.     Death  has  thus  re- 
moved i'rom  our  midst  one  of  the   best-known 
and    most  prominent   men   in   connection   with 
the   horticulture    of    this    country.      Regret   at 
the  death  of  such  a  man  will  be  universal,  for 
his  life-long  labour  in  the 
advancement  of  horticul- 
ture is  known,  we  might 
say,  in  every  country  where 
a    love    of    gardening    is 
fostered.     More  than  half 
his  life  has  been  spent  in 
literary    work    connected 
with  gardening  and  botany, 
but  he  began  gardening  as 
a  boy  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago,  first  at  Guildford,  his 
native    town,   and    after- 
wards at  Eraser's  nursery 
at  Ley  ton.  In  1841  he  be- 
came Mr.  Marnock's  clerk, 
at  the  time  when  he  was 
laying  out  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Society's  Gardens,  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  and  he 
was   afterwards  associated 
with  Mr.  Marnock  in  the 
production  of  a  gardening 
journal,  which  was,  how- 
ever, but  short-lived.     In 
1848     he    was    appointed 
curator  of  the  Chelsea  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  as  successor 
to  Robert  Fortune,  so  that 
he  has  resided  at  Chelsea 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
has  been   associated  with 
the  chief  gardening  events 
that  have  taken  place  dur- 
ingthat  time  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent.    For  the 
Royal    Horticultural    So- 
ciety Mr.  Moore  has  work- 
ed most  assiduously  both 
in  connection  with  pomo- 
logy and  floriculture.      At 
one  time  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  and  also  examiner 
in  floriculture  both  to  this 
society  and  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  ;  he  was  secretary 
to  the  great  International 
Exhibition   and    Congress 
that  was  held  in  London 
in    1866.       Of  late   years 
floriculture   claimed   a   good  deal  of  his   atten- 
tion.      In    the    Carnation,    Picotee,     Auricula, 
and  Dahlia   Societies  he   was   the   chief  leader, 
and  the  Dahlia  Society  was  his  especial  hobby, 
the  late  Mr.    Charles  Turner  and  Mr.   Douglas 
being    his    chief    associates    in    these    matters. 
As  an  author  Mr.   Moore  has  been  industiious, 
for  he  has  written  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  W(U-ks. 
The   fiist   appeared   in    1844,  and  the  last— his 
"Epitome  of  Gardening"— in  1881,  lieing  a  re- 
print of    llie  article   on   hoiticulture  which  he 
contributed  a  year  before  to  the  "  Encyclopa'dia 
Britaiiuica."     He  will,   however,  be  best  recol- 
lected by  his  works  on  Ferns,  which  ^^•ere  his 
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special  study.  As  an  editor  he  was  even  more 
industrious  than  as  an  author.  The  "Treasury 
of  Botany,''  issued  in  1866,  is  an  example  of  his 
skill  and  thouf^htfulness,  as  is  also  the  last  re- 
vised edition  of  Thompson's  "Gardener's  Assis- 
tant." For  tifteen  years  (1866-81)  he  was  joint  edi- 
tor of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  for  many  years 
lie  edited  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  a  monthly 
magazine  whidi  ceased  to  exist  a  year  ago. 
At  all  the  leading  horticultural  exhibitions  in 
London,  in  the  provinces,  and  abroad,  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  familiar  figure.  He  was  considered 
indispensable  as  a  judge  of  new  plants,  upon 
which  he  was  justly  regarded  as  an  authority  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Moore's  knowledge  of  garden  plants  was  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  other  man  one  could 
name.  The  above  is  but  an  epitome  of  his  chief 
work.  He  was  a  man  who  won  for  himself  a 
multitude  of  friends,  by  whom  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  regretted.  In  horticulture  the  good  and 
useful  work  which  he  has  done  will  be  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  memory. 


Indoor  Garden. 


LAPAGERIAS  PLANTED  OUT. 

TuE  best  way  of  growing  Lapagerias  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  planting  them  out,  for  although 
good  specimens  may,  and  indeed  are,  sometimes 
seen  in  pots,  wherever  a  surface  of  any  great  ex- 
tent requires  to  be  covered,  it  is  found  much  more 
expedient,  whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing 
Eo,  to  have  them  planted  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  border.  Lapagerias  being  somewhat 
shallow-rooting  plants,  their  roots  naturally  attain 
a  great  length  and  cannot  well  be  accommodated 
in  a  pot,  and  when  planted  out  they  annually  gain 
in  strength. 

When  planted  out,  great  shoots  are  produced 
from  the  crown  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
formed  by  Asparagus,  and  these  should  receive 
every  encouragement ;  owing  to  the  somewhat 
horizontal  direction  that  they  generally  take 
during  their  development,  they  often  rise  from 
the  ground  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parent 
plant,  and  in  altogether  unexpected  places  ;  on 
that  account  alone  a  border  is  preferable  to  pot 
culture.  When  Lapagerias  are  planted  out  it  is 
beneficial  to  have  them  surfaced  with  fresh  soil 
every  year,  and  under  all  circumstances  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  before  the  new  shoots 
push  through  the  ground.  A  gentle  stirring  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  hand-fork  having 
been  carefully  done  to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches 
or  i  inches,  and  the  material  thus  loosened  having 
been  removed,  the  border  should  be  filled  up  again 
with  fresh  compost.  A  mixture  of  two  parts 
good  fibrous  peat,  one  of  coarse  silver  sand, 
and,  if  procurable,  a  little  rubble  or  a  small 
quantity  of  broken- up  charcoal,  is  about  the  best 
material  that  can  be  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  annual  surfacing  has  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  as  the  nutri- 
tive properties  contained  in  the  new  compost  are, 
by  repeated  waterings,  carried  to  the  roots,  which 
derive  great  benefit  therefrom.  The  new  shoots 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
Issue  from  the  ground,  protected  by  a  piece  of  zinc 
formed  into  a  tube  about  6  inches  high  and 
2  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the  most  efficient 
way  of  preventing  slugs  from  destroying  them  ; 
all  ingredients  recommended  for  that  purpose  lose 
their  efficaciousness  through  the  damp  state  in 
which  the  ground  has  to  be  kept. 

After  the  flowering  season  Lapagerias  should  be 
re-arranged  on  the  roof,  leaving  between  their 
foliage  and  the  glass  a  space  of  S  inches  or 
10  inches,  which  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  syringe 
to  have  full  effect  on  them  during  their  growing 
season,  when  they  require  frequent  use  of  it  to 
prevent  their  being  infested  with  aphides,  which, 
under  cool  treatment,  are  the  only  insects  that 


attack  them.  By  being  trained  near  the  light 
the  wood  gets  well  hardened  and  produces 
flowers  in  greater  profusion,  but  as  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  have  reached  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Pea,  which  is  generally  about  the  end  of  July, 
the  shoots  should  be  untied  and  allowed  to  hang 
down  loosely.  This  gives  the  plants  a  better  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  beauty  of  their  blos- 
soms and  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect,  which  is 
also  enhanced  by  disposing  the  flowering  shoots, 
when  they  are  untied,  at  various  heights. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  for  training 
Lapagerias  it  is  much  better  to  use  soft  string 
than  either  copper  or  galvanised  wire,  for  while 
the  former  material  retains,  owing  to  the  frequent 
summer  syringings,  constant  dampness,  which  is 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  plants,  the  latter  is  often 
the  cause  of  serious  disasters  through  being  a  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  getting  in  summer  much 
warmer  than  the  young  and  tender  shoots  are 
capable  of  enduring  without  suffering.  Abund- 
ance of  water  at  the  roots  is  necessary  at  almost 
all  times  of  the  j'ear,  but  particularly  from  March 
to  October,  during  which  period  the  waterings 
should  be  both  frequent  and  copious.  The  foliage 
should  be  freely  syringed  until  the  flowers  begin 
to  open.  Shoots  from  the  plants  which  were 
layered  in  the  border  last  year  will  be  found  to 
have  rooted  freely,  and  to  have  produced  inde- 
pendent plants  from  the  eyes  which  have  lain 
buried  in  the  soil  during  the  past  season.  These 
may  now  be  separated  from  the  parent  plants  and 
treated  as  ordinary  layers.  S. 


CROWEAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Croweas  belong  to  a  limited  family  of  evergreen 
greenhou--ie  plants,  introduced  front  New  South 
Wale?,  that  are  of  comparatively  small,  bushy  habit 
of  growth,  producing  their  lively  dark  pink  star- 
shaped  flowers,  for  two  or  three  months  in  succession 
through  the  autumn,  at  a  time  when  greenhouse- 
flowering  subjects  are  few.  Croweas  have  many  things 
to  recommend  them  to  the  general  cultivator,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  their  easy  growth  and  adaptability 
for  decorative  purposes,  especially  for  the  conserva- 
tory, where  by  regulating  the  time  that  they  com- 
mence growing  a  succession  of  the  plants  may  be  had 
so  as  to  have  some  in  flower  from  the  commencement 
of  August,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  th.it  will  keep 
on  until  after  the  close  of  the  year.  They  will  also 
bear,  whilst  in  bloom,  placing  in  a  confined  situation 
in  conservatories  or  similar  places  much  better  than 
most  hardwooded  subjects  ;  they  likewise  have  the 
property  of  flowering  freely  in  a  very  small  state. 
Plants  the  first  year  grown  from  the  usual  nursery- 
sized  stock  will  just  bloom  as  plentifully  in  proportion 
to  their  size  as  when  older.  When  they  get  large 
and  are  well  managed,  they  are  useful  for  exhibition, 
if  required  for  this  purpose,  the  nature  of  the  flowers 
being  such  that  they  will  bear  a  deal  of  knocking  about 
without  being  bruised  or  disfigured.  They  make 
moderately  strong  roots,  that  are  not  at  all  delicate 
or  liable  to  injury  from  causes  that  wouM  result  in 
the  death  of  more  tender  things  ;  yet  they  do  not 
form  them  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  need  so 
much  pot-room  as  many  plants.  All  the  kinds  will 
grow  in  loam,  and  in  it,  when  of  a  good  description, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  often  a  little  higher  ;  but 
in  peat  they  generally  make  quicker  progress,  and 
where  the  latter  can  be  had  of  a  fair  character,  we 
shoidd  recommend  it  in  preference  to  loam,  using 
about  one-sixth  or  seventh  of  clean  sharp  sand  inter- 
mixed. 

Although  the  Croweas  do  not  require  anything 
above  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature  to  grow  them, 
they  are  amongst  a  certain  number  of  plants  that 
will  bear  and  make  much  more  progress  by  having 
their  growing  season  lengthened  through  being  started 
iu  a  little  warmth  in  the  winter.  Their  time  of 
flowering  can  also  be  regulated  by  this.  Plants  that 
are  thus  started  into  growth  in  slight  heat  in  February 
will  bloom  early  in  August  if  required,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  the  growth  of  which  commenced 
with  the  advance  of  the  season.  Where  there  is  the 
means  of  submitting  them  to  a  temperature  of  50° 
in  the  night,  with  a  rise  of  8°  or  10°  by  day,  about 


February,  we  should  advise  the  young  stock  to  be  so 
started  at  that  time. 

Croweas  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  which  should 
be  procured  about  April  from  plants  that  have  started 
iu  an  intermediate  temperature  in  February  ;  put 
them  several  together  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  in  sand, 
subjecting  them  now  to  an  ordinary  stove  tempera- 
ture, with  shade  and  a  moist,  confined  atmosphere  ; 
here  they  will  root  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  when  give 
more  air  and  light.  As  soon  as  they  are  fully  rooted 
move  singly  to  small  pots,  stopping  the  points  and 
continuing  the  warm,  moderately  close  treatment 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  keeping  on  in  the 
winter  in  a  night  temperature  of  about  50^.  In 
March  the  young  plants  should  have  made  enough 
progress  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  into  4  inch 
or  5-inch  pots,  stopping  each  shoot ;  through  the 
spring  and  summer  give  a  little  more  warmth  than 
usual  for  the  generality  of  greenhouse  plants,  standing 
them  on  a  moist  bottom,  with  plenty  of  light  and  a 
little  shade  in  very  bright  weather,  giving  a  dash 
with  the  syringe  every  afternoon.  Winter  as  before, 
and  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  cut  in  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth,  leaving  the 
shoots  about  6  inches  long  from  the  point  where  they 
were  shortened  to  the  previous  season  ;  tie  them  out 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  about  the  time  and  in 
the  temperature  above  advised  place  them  where  they 
will  receive  a  fair  amount  of  light,  slightly  damping 
them  overhead  with  the  syringe  once  a  day  ;  here 
they  will  soon  commence  growth  and  be  in  a 
condition  for  potting.  They  will  require  a  2-inch 
shift,  with  a  fair  quantity  of  drainage,  using  the  soil 
in  a  moderately  lumpy  state,  and  pressing  it  solid  in 
ihe  pots.  Replace  the  plants  in  a  similar  tempera- 
ture to  that  they  have  been  in,  and  here  let  them 
remain  until  the  beginning  of  May,  when  there  will 
be  enough  solar  heat  to  keep  them  on  growing  with- 
out the  assistance  of  fire  ;  after  this,  they  will  do 
alouff  with  other  ordinary  hardwooded  stock, 
requiring  like  treatment  through  the  summer  as  to 
air,  .syringing  overhead,  and  closmg  the  house  or  pit 
they  occupy  with  the  sun  upon  it  in  the  afternoon. 
They  will  not  need  any  stopping  of  the  shoots,  except 
such  as  happen  to  grow  considerably  stronger  than 
the  rest.  'The  reason  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  stop 
these  plants  in  the  summer,  as  prescribed  in  the 
cultivation  of  most  hardwooded  subjects,  is  that  it 
pinched  back  nothing  is  gained,  as  it  rarely  has  the 
effect  of  causing  shoots  to  break  out  several  from 
each,  as  in  the  case  of  most  things,  but  simply  stops 
growth  altogether  for  the  season,  and  hastens  their 
flowering.  Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a 
house  in  which  they  can  receive  a  little  heat  early,  as 
above  described,  all  the  difference  in  their  treatment 
required  is  to  pot  them  later,  about  April,  with  the 
other  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants,  and  treat 
through  the  summer  as  before  advised,  but  by  the 
latter  method  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  so 
much  growth,  nor  flower  so  early.  When  they  come 
into  bloom  they  will  make  nice  little  plants  for  stand- 
ing on  front  shelves  or  in  any  prominent  position. 

When  their  blooming  is  over,  remove  the  plants 
to  where  they  will  receive  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment  as  to  temperature,  air,  and  water,  cutting 
them  back  as  in  the  preceding  season  so  as  to  reduce 
the  shoots  to  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  length  from  the  point 
they  were  shortened  to  the  year  before,  and  again 
starting  them  in  a  little  heat  as  previously,  or  if  a 
succession  of  bloom  is  required,  a  portion  of  the  stock 
may  be  allowed  to  commence  their  growth  later  on 
in  the  greenhouse.  This  year  they  will  bear  a  3-inch 
shift,  using  the  soil  in  a  little  more  lumpy  state, 
and  keeping  the  strongest  shoots  well  tied  out,  so  as 
to  clothe  the  base  of  the  plants,  treating  them 
through  the  season  as  heretofore.  The  treatment 
required  during  subsequent  years  will  be  similar  in 
every  way,  always  cutting  the  shoots  well  back  before 
growth  begins,  or  a  sufficiently  dense,  bushy  condition 
will  not  be  maintained.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  pot  beyond  15  inches  in  diameter, 
as  this  will  be  big  enough  for  full-sized  specimens. 
After  the  plants  have  been  in  pots  of  this  size  for  a 
year  or  two  they  should  be  regularly  supplied  with 
manure  water  through  the  growing  season.  In  this 
way  Croweas  may  be  kept  for  years  in  a  thriving, 
healthy  state.  ""   '^ 
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Azalea  mollis. — This  Azalea  is  very  valuable 
for  forcing  purposes.  Plants  of  it  potted  up  in 
sunamer  and  kept  out  of  doors  until  hard  frost  sets 
in  force  better  than  plants  otherwise  treated, 
and  the  flowers  are  more  persistent  than  in  the 
case  of  plants  newly  imported  from  France  and 
Belgium.  This  is  a  fact  worth  knowing  ;  and  as  it 
is  found  by  experience  that  the  varieties  of  A. 
mollis  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  outdoor  culture 
— except  under  very  favourable  circum-^tances— as 
for  greenhouse  work,  and  seeing  they  are  easily 
managed,  they  should  be  extensively  grown  where 
there  is  convenience  for  forcing.  The  flowers  are 
of  various  beautiful  shades  of  colour,  and  all 
very  showy,  and  the  blossoms  are  borne  in  fine 
trus.=es,  which  are  often  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Rhododendron.  Then  the  plants  are  of  bushy 
growth,  deciduous,  and  perfectly  hardy.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  :  Alphonse 
Lavallde,  bright  orange,  shaded  with  scarlet,  and 
spotted  with  citron;  Baron  E.  de  Rothschild,  dark 
red,  spotted  with  yellow ;  Chevalier  de  Reali, 
straw-white,  merging  into  creamy  yellow  ;  Comte 
de  ( ionier,  lovely  rose,  spotted  with  orange  ;  Isa- 
bella Van  Houtte,  dark  nankeen,  spotted  with 
orange  ;  Consul  Pecher,  rose,  spotted  with  dark 
orange ;  Dr.  Leon  Vignes,  white,  shaded  with 
nankeen,  and  spotted  with  orange  ;  and  Scarlet 
La  Grande,  orange-scarlet,  the  best  of  all  in  colour. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  spots  are  confined  to 
the  upper  segments  of  the  flowers.  From  some 
nurserymen  seedlings  of  Comte  de  Gomer,  Consul 
Pecher,  Isabella  Van  Houtte,  and  one  or  two 
other  distinct  varieties  can  be  had,  and  if  these 
have  been  transplanted  twice  and  are  10  inches  or 
12  inches  in  height  and  bushy,  they  will  be  found 
admirable  for  potting-up  for  forcing  purposes. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  seedlings  can  be  bought  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  propagated  named 
varieties.  ~R.  D. 


Origin  of  Berberis  stenophylla. — Can  any- 
one ei]lit;httn  me  upon  the  history  of  this  most  beauti- 
ful Barberry  ?  It  i'j  generally  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  B.  empttrilolia  and  B.  Darwini,  and 
I  thought  so  t*o  until  I  came  across  the  name  in 
Forbes  and  Hemsley's  "Index  Flora;  Sinensis."  It 
there  states  that  B.  stenophjlla  is  a  native  of  Szechuen, 
and  gives  Hance  as  the  authority  for  the  name.  I 
once  heard  that  it  was  raised  in  the  Handsworth 
Nurseries,  Shtffield,  and  was  named  B.  handsworth- 
ensis,  but  that  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
B.  stenophylla  by  Lindley.  I  find  no  published 
statement  corroborating  this.  Possibly  there  may  be 
two  Barberries  under  the  name  of  stenophylla  ;  but 
I  am  alluding  to  the  beautiful  sliiub  with  long, 
slender  branches  and  narrow  leaves,  and  which  in 
summer  is  wreathed  with  golden  blossoms  brighter  in 
colour  and  more  graceful  than  that  of  either  B.  Dar- 
wini cr  B.  empetrifolia.— G. 

Poetical  allusions  to  Pears.— In  Mr.  Rivers' 
paper  on  Pears,  published  in  your  last  issue,  the 
lecturer  notes  that  Shakespeare  only  mentions 
this  fruit  onoa  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  n.  5), 
but  in  "  Winter's  Tale,"  n.  2,  the  poet  mentions 
Wardens — 

I  must  hiive  saffron  to  culuur  Waideu  pies — 
and  Wardens  were  undoubtedly  cooking  Pears  (cf- 
Bacon,  "Essay  xlvi.").  Again,  Mr.  Rivers 
asserts  that  Herrick  does  not  mention  this  fruit. 
Surely  he  never  can  have  looked  through  that 
poet's  "  Hesperides  "  ?  I  find  no  less  than  seven 
separate  allusions  there  to  Pears,  and  he,  besides 
Sir  John  Suckling,  has  immortalised  the  Katharine 
Pear — 

Bo  Cherries  blu.sh  and  Katherine  Pea'-s. 

(37/-  Maiden's  BUisli,  " Hap:rid:s:') 

Herrick  also  mentions  the  Warden — 

Of  roasted  Warden  or  baked  Pear. 

(To  Flnllh,  '■Hesperides:') 

And  to  a  Christmas  custom,  in  which  the  Pear  is 
alluded  to — 

Wassail  the  trees  that  they  may  bear 
You  many  a  Plum  and  m.any  a  Pear. 

{Cereuwniisfor  Cfu-islmas,  "  Hesperides.'  ) 

Spenser  speaks  of  the  Pear  in  his   "  Shepard's 
Calendar  "  (March  3),  and  Chaucer,  who  perhaps 


more  than  any  other  poet  loved  the  freshness  of 
spring  and  early  morning,  alludes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Pear  tree  in  its  full  bloom — 

She  wa.s  well  mure  blissful  on  to  see 

Thau  is  the  new  Perjouetti  tree. 

C"  MtUeie's  Talc,"  line  (51.) 
All  who  have  read  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  will 
remember  the  incident  of   the  Pear  tree  in  the 
"Marchand's  Tale."— P.  E.  N.,  Uppa-  Norwood. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Begonia  socotrana  proves  itself  to  be  the  most 
persistent  winter-flowering  of  all  Begonias.  At  Kew, 
where  almost  every  cultivated  species  is  grown,  it  is 
the  only  one  that  makes  a  show.  There  is  a  group  of 
plants  of  it  that  for  weeks  past  have  been  the  feature 
of  the  Begonia  house.  The  flowers  do  not  drop,  as 
those  of  most  other  Begonias  do,  but  wither  away 
without  losing  their  colour.  This  mass  of  rosy  pink 
bloom  is  very  cheerful  at  this  almost  flowerless  sea- 
son. When  the  Socotra  Begonia  was  first  introduced 
it  was  thought  that  good  things  would  result  by 
hybridising  it,  but  as  yet  none  of  the  hybrids  raised 
from  it  surpass  the  original. 

A  pretty  winter  Heath  is  Erica  colorans,  and 
we  should  include  it  in  a  selection  of  the  best  winter- 
flowering  kinds.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  common 
winter  Heath  (E.  hyemalis)  in  growth,  and,  like  it, 
the  flowers  are  long  and  slender,  opening  pure  white, 
then  gradually  changing  to  a  delicate  blush,  and  dying 
off  a  deep  rosy  red.  They  are  densely  produced  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  new  shoots,  and  are  therefore 
very  suitable  for  cut  sprays ;  one  of  these  flowering 
shoots  with  a  frond  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  would  form 
as  pretty  a  combination  as  could  be  cut  in  the  plant 
house  at  this  season.  There  is  a  variety  of  E.  colorans 
called  superba,  but  if  this  is  prettier  than  the  original 
it  is  superb  indeed.  This  Heath  may  be  seen  among 
others  in  the  Heath  house  at  Kew. 

The  winter  Honeysuckles.— The  two  Chiuese 
Honeysuckles,  Lonicera  Standishi  and  fragrantissima, 
which  in  mild  winters  are  in  bloom  before  Christmas, 
seem  to  be  still  struggling  to  open  their  flowers  midst 
the  frost  and  snow.  If  %ve  get  a  spell  of  mild 
weather,  both  will  be  covered  with  white  bloom  in  a 
short  time,  diffusing  their  Orange-blossom-Uke  fra- 
grance, as  does  the  C'lumonanthus,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  also  behind  time  this  year.  These  Honey- 
suckles are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  and  flower 
wtU  in  a  shrubbery,  but  then  their  fragrance  is  lost, 
and  their  flowers  are  too  modest  to  attract  one  to 
them.  Tlie  place  for  them  is  against  a  south  wall 
near  a  frequented  walk  ;  then  one  can  enjoy  their 
fragrance,  and  even  the  crowds  of  small  blossoms 
give  an  interest  to  a  walk  round  the  garden  at  this 
season. 

Bignonia  venusta. — This  Bignoni.4  blooms  as 
freely  during  the  winter  months  in  a  cuol  stove  as  it 
does  in  a  warmer  house.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
bright  orange-ied,  have  a  particularly  cheerful  appear- 
ance at  this  season  of  the  year  when  flowers  of  almost 
all  colours  are  scarce.  The  plant  grows  rapidly — 
almost  too  much  so  where  space  is  limited,  but  by  a 
judicious  thinning  of  the  growths  as  they  are  formed, 
flowers  in  abundance  can  be  had  in  a  small  space. 
Here  it  is  planted  in  a  Cucumber  bed  along  with 
some  Gardenias,  which  occupy  one  side  of  a  small 
Cucumber  house.  On  the  opposite  side  Cucumbers 
are  grown,  and  the  moist  temperature  requiied  for 
them  during  the  spring  and  .summer  months  just  suits 
this  Bignonia.  We  grow  it  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  some  charcoal  and 
bones,  and  give  it  copious  supplies  of  water  in  summer 
and  occasionally  liquid  manure.  During  hot  weather 
the  foliage  is  vigorously  syringed  twice  a  day.  The 
young  growths  are  trained  over  the  pathway  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  which  is  a  span-roofed  one,  and 
thus  managed  they  do  not  interfere  either  with  the 
Cucumbers  or  the  Gardenias.  The  strongest  shoots 
are  trained  thinly  on  the  wires,  and  all  the  weaker 
ones  are  removed,  thus  allowing  those  retained  to  get 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  from  their  points,  and  also 
from  the  axils  of  many  of  the  leaves  on  the  current 
season's  growths,  flower.s  are  now  appearing  in  pro- 
fusion.    Brown  scale  is  the  only  insect  which  attacks 
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this  plant,  and  an  occasional  syringing  with  lemon  oil 
is  the  best  remedy  for  it.  It  can  also  be  removed  by 
sponging  with  soapy  water,  but  when  the  plant  is 
large  this  is  a  slow  process. — E.  M. 

^*  With  this  communication  came  magnificent 
clusters  of  flowers  of  this  showy  old-fashioned,  winter, 
blooming  stove  climber — a  plant  too  seldom  met  with 
now-a-days.  In  old  days  it  used  to  be  well  grown 
both  at  Kew  and  Frogmore. — Ed. 

Ihe  Golden  Scotch  Fir  in  winter.— Who- 
ever interested  in  trees  has  seen  a  good  plant  of  this 
Pine  (Pinus  s^lvestris  aurea)  must  have  been  struck 
with  its  bright  golden  colour,  which  eclipses  that  of 
the  Golden  Yew  and  Golden  Lawson  (Jypresa,  or  any 
other  Conifer.  In  winter  its  colour  is  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  valuable,  as  it  stands  out  so  dis- 
tinct from  everything  else  among  trees  and  shrubs. 
On  account  of  the  depth  of  the  yellow  hue,  it  does 
not  wear  that  sickly  appearance  that  many  other 
golden  Conifers  have,  and  it  seems  to  possess  the 
vigour  of  the  topical  Scotch  Pine.  I  saw  it  last  win- 
ter at  Westonbirt,  and  Mr.  Holford,  who  knows  how 
to  estimate  ornamental  trees  at  their  true  value, 
thinks  highly  of  it,  particularly  for  winter  effect. 
There  is  a  specimen  of  it  in  Kew  Gardens  near  the 
main  entrance,  and  though  it  is  only  about  4  feet 
high,  it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  trees  in  that  part 
of  the  garden.  It  may  not  be  so  rapid  in  growth  as 
the  green,  and  it  will  be  years  before  a  big  tree  can  be 
seen  of  it.  It  is  a  tree  which  nurseiymen  should 
take  in  hand,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  catalogued 
in  English  tree-lists  ye^. — G. 

Senecio  Ghiesbreghti.— For  want  of  a  better 
English  name,  this  has  been  called  the  Tree  Ground- 
sel, yet  to  associate  such  a  noble  plant  with  our 
troublesome  weed  is  not  right.  In  all  Kew  there  is 
not  a  more  remarkable  plant  in  flower  than  this 
South  African  one,  which  largely  helps  to  make  the 
greenhouse  attractive.  The  plants  now  in  full  bloom 
have  erect  stems,  as  thick  as  a  broomstick,  with  leaves 
nearly  a  foot  long  and  half  as  broad,  and  crowned  by 
a  great  flower-head  composed  of  numberless  small, 
bright  yellow  flowers,  the  whole  measuring  some 
15  inches  across.  Every  visitor  seems  to  inquire  the 
name  of  this  remarkable  plant,  and  few  seem  to  grow 
it,  or  know  it  even.  It  is  a  fast-growing  plant,  for 
the  specimens  in  flower  are  0  feet  or  7  feet  high,  and 
yet  but  two  years  old  from  cuttings.  It  lasts  a  long 
time  in  bloom.  It  is  grown  in  pots  and  treated 
liberally,  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder.  Mr.  Barron  used  to 
grow  it  very  fine  at  Chiswiek,  and  there  and  at  Kew 
are  about  the  only  places  in  which  we  have  seen  it. 
Why  is  it  that  nurserymen  do  not  take  in  hand  such 
a  plant  as  this,  so  that  it  may  come  into  general 
cultivation  ? 


The  Eucharis  mite. — I  extracted  from  a 
Euoharis  bulb,  the  other  day,  about  as  many  mites 
as  would  fill  a  small  gun-cap,  and  put  them  in  an 
eggcup  half  full  of  paraffin,  where  they  remained  all 
night.  I  then  looked  at  them  through  a  binocular 
microscope  and  they  were  quite  lively  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  after  being  in  undiluted  paraffin  for  more 
than  eighteen  hour.?.  If  I  could  obtain  the  use  of  an 
air-pump  I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  placing 
a  bulb  under  the  receiver,  exhausting  the  air,  and 
then  admitting  some  poisonous  gas.  What  is  the 
opinion  of  your  readers  respecting  this  suggestion  'i  — 

IV.VNIIOK. 


Mr.  Rivers'  lecture  on  Pears.— May  I  ask  you  to 
allow  nie  to  say  that  this  wa^  delivered  at  the  usual  monthly 
mecti'itj  of  the  Ilorticultuiul  Club  on  December  7. — Hon 
Sec,  Ihrl.  Clab. 

Names  of  plants.  -1''.  O. — Apparently  a  bit  of  Spindle 

tree;    send     flowers    and    le.avGS. W.  S.,  Doncaster.—  l^ 

Adiaiitum  CapiUus-veneri-s ;    2,  A.   pubesccns ;  3,   A.    cou- 

einnum  latum  ;  4,  A.  tenerum  ;  5,  A.  formosum. Amateur. 

— 1,  .specimen  insufficient ;  2,  apparently Saccol.abium  rapillo- 

sum  ;  3,  Calanthe  nivalis. //.  A'.,  I-.ast  Farhifjh. — Epiden- 

drum    eilin-e,    Mormode.s    iiardinum    unicolor. yr     jl/., 

JSishrips  li'altham. — Bryophyllum  calycinum. <:.  B'oxham. 

— Hakea  lauriua. The  plant  which  "A.  J.  C."  possesses 

having  an  aromatic  smell  is  evidently  Colcus  aromaticus. 
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ENGLISH  FIREWOOD. 

YouB  invitation  to  a  further  discussion  of  this 
question  is  specially  appropriate  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  and  the  thermometer  indi 
cates  '20"  of  frost.  It  is  also  the  season  of  Yule 
logs  and  Christmas  and  new  year's  festivities 
when  the  blazing  wood  fires  on  the  hearth  or  in 
the  grate  add  a  special  brightness  and  a  new 
glow  of  comfort  to  friendly  gatherings.  At  such 
times,  but  for  the  spits  and  sparks,  there  is 
nothinsj  like  deal  firewood,  and  especially  Scotch 
Fir.  It  may  also  be  fancy,  but  I  rather  think  it 
is  a  fact  that  this  firewood  flies  and  sparks  less 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Whether  the  differ- 
ence— if  any — arises  from  the  greater  age,  superior 
quality,  or  increased  percentage  of  resin  or  turps 
in  the  Scotch  timber  over  the  English,  it  seems 
difficult  to  say.  But  my  experience  of  wood  fires, 
which  is  rather  extensive,  points  to  a  wide  diflfe- 
rence,  all  in  favour  of  the  Scotch-grown  wood. 
It  blazes  more  freely,  burns  more  fiercely,  and 
gives  out  more  heat  than  the  same  species  of  wood 
grown  further  south  ;  and  as  to  brilliancy  of  flame 
and  pleasant  odour,  there  are  few,  or  no,  fire- 
woods that  can  equal  the  Scotch  Fir.  I  observe 
that  '■('.  R.  S.  D."  recommends  that  any  one  of 
the  Cedar  trees  should  be  stored  away  for  its 
pleasant  smell  in  burning.  He  also  observes  that 
their  wood  burns  brightly  when  dry.  Neither 
can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which, 
I  fear,  there  will  be  an  excessive  experience  of  as 
firewood  on  account  of  the  recent  storms.  It  is  in 
no  way  equal  to  the  Scotch  Fir  for  firewood,  green 
or  dry,  and  no  Cedar  but  the  common  red  one  is 
worth  burning  for  its  odour,  and  that  is  seldom 
available  for  firewood. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  ex 
tremely  high  merits  of  Yew  as  firewood,  and  am 
glad  to  find  that  "J.  C.  C."  holds  similar  views 
I  also  agree  with  this  writer's  estimate  of  White 
Thorn  and  Holly,  if  it  could  only  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantity.  He  is  also,  no  doubt,  right  in 
placing  Oak  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  deciduous 
trees,  with  Ash  as  a  good  second,  and  Apple  and 
Pear,  could  they  only  be  had,  as  good  thirds.  As 
to  the  fourth,  there  will  probably  be  considerable 
variety  of  opinion.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
other  localities  where  Larch  abounds  it  is  highly 
prized  as  firewood.  It  not  only  burns  well  and 
gives  out  a  good  heat,  but  is  easy  to  prepare,  and 
cleanly  to  use  and  store.  It  also  gives  out  a  mild 
and  pleasant  odour.  Sycamore,  Spanish  Chest- 
nut, and  Beech  are  almost  equal  in  heat-producing 
properties  ;  and  though  there  is  such  a  ditierence 
in  weight  between  Beech  and  the  other  two,  it  does 
not  last  much  longer  nor  give  out  much  more 
heat.  Spanish  Chestnut  spits  and  sparks  almost  as 
much  aa  many  Firs.  Horse  Chestnut  is  hardly 
equal  to  these  for  fuel,  and  is  not  often  found  in 
sufficient  bulk  for  firewood.  Elms  of  all  sorts  I 
place  last.  Most  of  them  are  difficult  to  reduce  to 
proper  size  and  form,  and  are  what  the  Scotch  call 
"dour"  burners — a  quality  most  trying  to  the 
tempers  of  those  in  a  reasonable  haste  for  dinner 
or  to  get  warm.  Perhaps  no  wood  needs  so  much 
humouring  in  the  burning  as  Elm,  and  few  woods 
are,  on  the  whole,  less  satisfactory,  humour  it  as 
we  may.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on  its 
greenness  or  maturity,  and  possibly  not  a  little  on 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown  and  the  sort.  One 
more  wood  should  have  followed  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  Ash,  if  it  should  not  have  succeeded 
the  Oak  as  second,  and  that  is  the  Hazel.  Where 
this  can  be  had  of  considerable  size,  it  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  in  firewood. — Hortcs. 

Perhaps  my  experience  on   this    subject 

may  be  worth  recording,  as  we  burned  wood 
of  all  sorts  in  my  youth,  partly  loppings  from 
a  wood  in  the  parish,  and  partly  the  produce 
of  our  own  shrubberies.  My  father  (a  tree- 
fancier  well  known  to  the  nurserymen  of  his 
day)  always  preferred  green  Ash  or  dry  Oak-lop, 
but  we  children  liked  a  fire  of  Spruce  or  Scotch 
Fir,  especially  the  latter,  and  a  bit  of  Birch  was  a 


rare  treat,  because  it  produced  so  much  flame- 
Elm  roots  we  considered  "sulky  ;"  but  the  worst 
of  all  wood  was  that  of  Sycamore  ;  nothing  would 
induce  it  to  do  more  than  smoulder. — Junia. 


WOODLAND  NOTES. 


R.iPiD  GROWTH  OK  THE  DouGLAS  FiR. — On  thinning  a 
patch  of  the  above  tree  quite  recently,  curiosity  prompted 
me  to  measure  a  few  of  the  individual  specimens,  these 
being  of  twenty-two  years'  growth,  and  planted  in  a 
free  sandy  soil,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of 
alluvial  deposit.  One  of  the  largest,  but  there  were 
many  quite  as  big,  contained  38  cubic  feet  of  wood,  and 
measured  30  inches  in  diameter  of  stem  near  the  ground 
level.  The  average  height  of  the  trees  is  61  feet,  with 
clean,  straight  boles  that  taper  gradually  from  base 
to  top,  and  an  abundance  of  well-feathered  branches- 
What  strikes  the  careful  observer  most  ie  these  trees 
is  the  wonderful  difference  in  general  habit  as  well  as 
mode  of  growth,  the  branches  of  some  being  as  pen- 
dulous as  those  in  the  typical  Weeping  Spruce  (Abies 
Morinda).  whHe  others  havea  decided  erect  inclination. 
In  colour  of  foliage  as  well  as  habit  of  growth  striking 
differences  are  observable  in  the  same  wood,  that  of 
some  trees  being  of  an  intense  green,  others  of  a  dark, 
almost  black,  yew  iireen  ;  whilst  others,  again,  have 
a  slight  silvery  hue  intermixed  with  the  usual  colour. 
These  differences  are  likewise  usually  discernible  in 
the  seed-bed,  but  moat  strikingly,  perhaps,  after  half- 
a  dozen  years'  growth. 

Growth  op  the  Weymouth  Pine. — Intermixed 
with  the  above  Douglas  Spruces  are  a  number  of 
trees  of  Pinus  Strobus,  or  the  Weymouth  Pine,  and 
which,  being  planted  at  the  same  time,  or  exactly 
two-and-twtnty  years  ago,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
average  yearly  rate  of  growth  of  this  valuable  tree 
in  our  soil  and  clime.  The  average  height  and 
general  bulk  of  the  Weymouth,  although  far  short  of 
that  of  the  Douglas,  is,  nevertheless,  encouraging, 
and  proves  to  us  that  when  grown  on  soil  of  fairly 
good  quality  and  of  a  loose  nature  the  tree  makes 
rapid  progress,  and  products  a  nice,  clean,  resinous 
timber  that  should  be  easily  worked  and  suited  for 
many  of  the  uses  of  an  ordinary  carpenter.  The 
stems  are  remark.ably  uniform  in  size,  the  whorh  of 
branches  occurring  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
21  inches,  and  the  bark,  which  is  smooth  and 
unctuiius  in  appearance,  is  of  a  p'easant  olive  green 
above,  but  changes  to  a  dull  tena  cjtta  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stem.  I  have  just  been  examining 
some  boards  of  the  Weymouth  Pine,  the  produce  of 
trees  cut  seven  years  agn,  and  find  these,  although 
placed  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  as  fresh 
and  sound  as  when  cut,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  original  light  colour  has  given  place  to  a  deep 
Lance-wood  yellow.  I  am  quite  certain  that  few 
persons  would  recognise  one  of  these  planks  as  home- 
grown, for  an  examination  and  comparison  reveal 
but  slight  differences  between  it  and  that  imported 
from  its  native  country. 

The  Lebanon  Ced.vr  as  a  ginhk.il  forest  tree.  — 
For  planting  indiscriminately  amongst  the  general 
run  of  our  forest  trees,  the  above  Cedar  ij,  here  at 
least,  not  well  adapted.  It  requires  plenty  of  room 
for  spread  of  buth  root  and  branch,  else  it  soon  puts 
on  a  miserably  unhealthy-looking  appearance,  the 
leaves  being  scant  and  a  yellowy  green,  the  branch 
growth  laterally  short,  stunted,  and  prone  to  die  off 
prematurely,  thus  imparting  to  the  whole  tree  that 
half-starved  look  that  is  .anythiog  but  desirable  where 
a  healthy  state  of  the  woods  is  of  first  importance, 
Hardly  a  year  passes  that  we  have  not  to  remove  one 
or  two  specimens  of  the  Lebanon  Cedar,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  but  how  caused  is  a  puzzle  that  has  baffled 
for  years  our  most  careful  investigation  and  research. 
Low-lying,  damp  ground  is  not  the  cause,  for  others 
Ijing  high  and  dry  are  similarly  affected,  and  if  soil 
be  the  cause,  then  that  of  every  description  almost 
must  be  at  fault,  for  on  rough  sand,  heavy  loaua, 
vegetable  refuse,  shale  rock  with  light,  sandy  loam  at 
top,  as  well  as  carefully  prepared  peat  bog,  they  have 
gradually  become  unhealthy,  and  ultimately  died  out 
altogether.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  woodland 
trees,  but  rather  to  those  grown  as  single  specimens 
for  lawn  and  park  decoration.  Seldom  does  the  dis- 
ease, or  premature  death  from  other  causes,  attack 


trees  of  less  than  about  twenty  years'  growth,  the 
first  indications  being  want  of  foliage,  this  becoming 
scant  and  of  an  unhealthy  colour,  and  in  less  than 
three  years  all  is  up,  for  usually  at  that  stage  the 
tree  dies  off,  unless  when  growing  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  when  usually  after  the  second  year  the  axe 
is  laid  to  its  roots. 

Large  Everguekn  Oaks.  — It  m,ay  be  of  interest 
to  at  least  a  few  correspondents  to  know  that  there  is 
growing  on  Tal-y  Bont  farm,  midway  between  Bangor 
and  Aber,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Evergreen  Oak 
that  stands  about  50  feet  high,  measures  10  feet  in 
circumference  of  stem,  and  has  a  diameter  of  spread 
of  branches  covering  39  feet.  Standing  alone,  with 
no  kind  neighbouring  clump  or  wood  to  guard  off  our 
dread  south-western  blasts,  and  with  a  well  balanced 
head  of  the  richest  and  greenest  of  foliage,  clearly 
points  out  how  well  adapted  this  valuable  tree  is  for 
high-lying,  wind-swept  districts.  But  not  only  as  a 
hardy  subject  is  the  Evergreen  Oak  well  worthy  of 
commendation,  for  as  an  ornamental  Evergreen  that 
imparts  both  warmth  and  character  to  the  adjacent 
siirrounding-s  it  has  certainly  few  equals.  Large  as 
the  above  specimen  may  seem,  it  fades  into  intigni- 
ficance  when  compared  with  those  of  the  same  kind 
growing  at  Peniarth,  County  Merioneth,  and  which 
the  following  inscription  on  a  heautifid  plank  of  this 
wood,  sent  to  Lord  Penrhyn  from  the  owner  of  the 
Ptniarth  estate,  in  1863,  and  now  preserved  in  our 
wood  collection,  but  too  plainly  shows  : — 

This  wood  is  a  piece  of  one  of  the  great  Evergreen  Oaks 
at  Peniarth,  County  Merioneth,  ijlown  down  in  October, 
1S511,  tlic  same  night  on  winch  tli«  Ro//a(  CItayUr  wai  wrecked 
on  the  east  coast  of  Anglesea.  '['he  largest  of  these  trees  was 
at  the  ground  (>  feet  in  diameter  (21  feet  in  circutafercnee), 
an"!  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  1 1  feet  in  circumfcrenee. 

ISIJS.  W.  W-  E.  W. 

The  plank  in  question,  although  only  20  inches 
long,  7  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  thick,  weighs  fully 
."p.V  lbs.  It  is  of  a  pleasant  walnut-brown,  marked 
with  black  bars  longitudinally,  these  again  crossed, 
nearlv  at  right  angles,  with  rather  broad,  wavy, 
dark  brown  bands,  thus  rendering  the  wood,  but  par- 
ticularly in  a  polished  state,  of  a  rich  and  desirable 
tint.  The  idea  that  this  beautiful  graining  and  den- 
sity of  the  wood  is  characteristic  of  the  Evergreen  Oak 
in  general  must  not,  however,  be  for  one  moment 
entertained,  for  it  is  only  the  Lirgest  and  ol.lest  of 
trees  that  produce  as  heartwood  anything  akin  to  the 
above. 

Earthing  up  tree  stems. — This  should  never  bo 
tolerated,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  trees  live  or  die.  Not  long  ago  we  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  such — Birch,  Alder,  Oak, 
Larch,  and  Si;otch  Firs  being  killed  outright,  and 
that  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  by  the  embanking 
work  carried  out  in  the  formation  of  a  railway  line 
At  the  time  it  was,  no  doubt,  thought  that  these 
living  trees  would  act  as  firet-class  props  for  the  em- 
bankment, but  in  less  than  two  years  every  tree  that 
had  a  stem  covering  of  i  feet  and  upwards  was  killed. 
This  should  be  a  warning  to  contractors  to  first 
of  all  remove  every  tree  that  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  earth  thrown  together  in  embanking  before  the 
work  is  set  about,  for  such  work  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily carried  out  afterwards,  unless  at  great  expense 
and  at  considerable  loss  of  timber  as  well. 

WuODLANn  DRAINAGE. — In  a  season  like  the  pre- 
sent the  effects  of  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  are 
only  too  apparent  ;  whereas  the  evils  camed  by  ne- 
glect of  such  should  act  as  a  future  warning  to  every 
forester  not  to  neglect  so  important  and  useful  an 
operation.  Ground  that  is  excessively  damp  cannot 
produce  healthy  timber — in  fact,  if  we  wo\dd  but 
take  Nature  as  our  guide  in  this  matter  we  will  find 
that  a  free,  light  loam  on  a  porous  subsoil  produces 
the  largest  and  finest  quality  of  timber.  It,  there- 
fore, behoves  everyone  in  charge  of  woods  and  plan- 
tations to  look  Well  to  whether  or  not  the  ground  is 
relieved  of  superabundant  moisture.  Open  ilitches 
may  be  cut  in  old  woods  where  the  Moss-clad  trees 
indicate  that  too  much  moisture  is  present,  but  in 
doing  so,  care  and  forethought  must  be  exercised  in 
choosing  the  line  of  drains,  so  that  the  dampest 
ground  may  be  traversed  ;  as  well  as  that  in  cutting 
the  drains  they  may  have  been  marked  off  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  tree  stems  as  to  injure  the 
roots   of    these    as    little   as    possible.       A   definite 
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system  of  drainage  is  not  required  in  such  cases,  the 
best  plan  being  to  open  good  wide  ditches  wherever 
the  state  of  the  soil  and  appearance  of  the  trees  indi- 
cate that  such  is  needed. 

PiNus  Lakicio  as  a  foeest  tkee. — All  along  we 
have  strongly  advocated  the  extended  use  of  the 
Corsican  Pine  for  forest  planting  in  this  country,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  nurserymen  are  getting  up 
a  stock  tells  but  too  plainly  for  what  particular  tree 
most  demand  is  anticipated  in  the  future.  Experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  all  over  the  country, 
from  the  cold,  high-lying  lands  of  Scotland  to  the 
low-lying  plains  of  Southern  England  and  Ireland, 
and  in  every  case  the  anticipated  news  reaches  us 
that  amongst  the  various  Pines  that  have  been  tried 
none  seems  better  suited  for  the  soils  and  clime  of 
this  country  than  the  one  in  question.  It  always 
does  me  good  to  have  a  walk  through  a  thirty-acre 
wood  that  was  formed  on  a  bare,  wind-swept  moor  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level  to  see 
how  the  Laricio  braves  the  piercing  blasts  to  which 
that  hillside  is  fully  exposed,  and  there  puts  on  a 
freshness  and  greenness  of  foliage  tint  that  even  the 
ozone  of  our  seaside  woods  cannot  impart.  Many 
trees  have  we  cut  up  for  boarding,  &c.,  and  it  pleases 
us  well,  being  firm  and  close  grained,  well  impreg- 
nated with  resin,  and  capable  of  being  readily  and 
easily  worked.  The  Laricio  has  a  very  bad  fault,  but 
only  the  one  that  I  have  yet  found  out,  and  that  is  it 
transplants  badly  if  proper  care  has  not  been 
expended  on  its  early  training  so  as  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  By  transplanting  it 
when  two  years  old,  and  annually  afterwards  until 
planted  out  permanently,  we  have  quite  overcome 
this  evil,  but  to  treat  the  Laricio  as  we  do  the 
Larch,  Scotch,  and  Spruce  will  never  do.  Plant  the 
Laricio  out  permanently  at  a  young  age,  say  three 
years,  and  if  the  above  directions  have  been  followed 
few  deaths  will  occur.  A.  D.  W. 


SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  which  took  place  at 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  23,  as  reported  in  the  Scotsman,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  competition  essays  and  reports 
for  next  year  should  be  as  follows : — 

Class  \.—For  Open  CompcHlion. 

I.  The  best  .lud  most  complete  original  plan,  accompanied 
with  specifications  and  estimate,  fur  tlio  erection  of  a  fores- 
ter's cottage. 

2-  Essay  on  the  comparative  value  of  the  newer  ConiferiB 
as  ornamental  or  timber  trees,  in  Britain,  with  date  of  intro- 
duction. 

3.  Report  on  the  effects  of  the  great  gales  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  on  the  woods  and  forests  of  Britain.  The 
report  to  give  the  date  of  gale  and  statistics  of  trees  de- 
stroyed. 

4.  The  history  and  details  of  management  of  the  plan- 
tations on  an  estate  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty 
years,  giving  the  acreage,  annual  receipts  and  expenditure 
per  acre. 

6.  Report  on  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  timber 
trees  grown  for  ijrofit  in  Britain,  with  rate  of  growth  of 
each  species  in  a  given  time. 

7.  Report  on  the  plantations  of  which  the  competitor  is 
forester.  A  medal  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  report  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  competition  to  be  con- 
fined to  each  country.  Reporter  to  state  the  extent  of  plan- 
tations, the  kinds  of  timber  grown,  soil,  situation  age 
management,  &c.  ' 

8.  Essay  on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of 
arboriculture  in  the  county  in  which  the  competitor  resides. 

0.  Essay  on  tlie  best  system  of  managing  Oak  plantations 
and  Oak  coppice. 

10.  Essay  on  best  method  of  rearing  underwood  for  game 
coverts  in  hiyh  forest. 

II.  Report  on  Couiferra  produced  from  home  seed  as  com- 
pared with  plants  from  foreign  seed. 

12  On  the  natural  reproduction  (by  self-sowing)  of  forest 
trees. 

13.  Essays  on  theadv.aut,ages  of  forming  bolts  of  plantations 
on  hill,  pasture  land  ;  the  proper  width,  the  best  system  of 
draining  and  fencing,  and  the  most  suitable  varieties  of  trees 
to  be  eiven. 

14.  Essay  or  report  on  an  arboretum,  with  plan. 

15.  Report  on  the  old  or  remarkable  trees  on  the  estate 
where  the  competitor  resides,  giving  correct  measurements 
of  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from 
the  ground ;  the  height  of  the  bole,  the  total  height  of  the 
tree,  and  its  cubic  contents  to  S  inches  in  diameter.  Photo- 
graphs or  drawings  to  accompany  the  report 

Hi.  Report  on  timber  grown  in  Scotland  and  its  uses.  The 
writer  to  state  the  principal  markets  for  the  various  classes 
of  timbers,  and  the  use  tn  which  such  timber  is  generally 
put,  with  other  detiils. 

1".  Essay  on  the  best  methods  of  utilising  small- wood  in 
the  manufacture  of  fancy-wood  articles,  turnery,  &e. 

18.  Essay  on  the  best  method  of  seasoning  different 
imbers.  ^ 


10.  Essay  on  any  discaie  incidental  to  forest  trees. 

20.  Report  (from  personal  knowledge)  on  the  forests  of  any 
British  colony. 

21.  Report  (from  personal  knowledge)  on  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

22.  Report  on  the  system  of  forest  management  in  any 
foreign  country. 

23.  Essay  or  report  on  any  other  subject  connected  with 
arboriculture. 

24.  For  a  new  invention  or  a  marked  improvement  on  any 
of  the  implements  used  in  forestry  (models  or  implements  to 
be  acconip-anied  by  a  report). 

Class  IT. — For  Assistant  Foresters  only. 

1.  Essay  on  the  formation  of  plantations.  The  writer  to 
describe  all  operations  necessary  for  laying  out,  planting,  and 
managing  plantations  for  the  first  twelve  years. 

2  Essay  or  report  on  the  best  method  of  renovating  over- 
grown shrubberies.  The  writer  to  state  the  treatment  le- 
quired  for  the  various  species  of  plants. 

3.  Report  on  the  management  of  a  home  nursery. 

4.  Essay  on  the  best  size  of  plants,  and  method  of  plant- 
ing to  produce  the  best  results  in  different  soils  and  situa- 
tions. 

b.  Essay  on  the  formation  and  management  of  live  fences. 

G.  Essay  on  the  best  dead  fence  (iron,  wire,  wood,  or  stone), 
taking  into  consideration  economy,  efficiencj',  and  durability, 
and  detailing  the  method  of  erection  and  cosl;. 

7.  Essay  on  the  peeling  and  harvesting  of  different  kinds 
of  British  bark  used  in  tanning. 

5.  For  the  best  and  approved  model  in  rustic  work  or  in 
omament.al  woodwork  of  any  subject  designed  and  executed 
by  the  competitor.     Model  not  to  exceed  0  feet  in  height. 

0.  For  an  essay  or  report  on  any  other  subject  connected 
with  arboriculture. 

The  prizes  offered  in  each  case  are  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals,  or  their  value  in  money,  ranging  from 
£.5  to  10s.  In  connection  with  No.  7,  Class  II.,  a 
remark  was  made  by  the  chairman,  that  foresters 
were  greatly  handicapped  in  this  country  in  preserv- 
ing their  bark  by  the  weather.  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie, 
Morton  Hall,  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  tannin 
was  washed  out  of  the  bark  when  it  was  exposed  to 
the  rain.  The  chairman  said  that  the  bark  should  be 
dried  under  cover.  A  tanner  had  said  to  him  that 
more  Scottish  bark  would  be  used  if  that  were  done. 
The  Americans  had  tried  sending  over  the  tannin  ex- 
tracted from  the  bark  in  barrels,  but  it  had  been 
found  not  to  work  so  well.  It  was  announced  that 
Her  Majesty  had  given  permission  to  the  society  to 
visit  the  woods  and  forests  at  Balmoral  during  the 
first  week  of  August,  1887. 

A  note  was  also  read  from  Mr.  John  Michie, 
forester,  Balmoral,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  society,  stating  that  he  should  be  glad  to  assist 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  excursion  so  far  as  may  be 
in  his  power. 


THINNING  FOREST  TREES. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  branch  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  successful  rearing  of  timber  trees  for 
profit  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
thinning,  and,  perh,ap3,  there  is  no  other  branch  of 
tree  culture  so  little  understood,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
practical  men  are  more  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  proper  mode  'if  carrying  it  out.  Some  say,  "do  not 
thin  at  all,  leave  that  to  Nature,  and  she  will  do  the 
work  infinitely  better  than  we  can  do."  These  ad- 
visers generally  commence  their  argument  by  asking, 
"  Who  thinned  the  natural  forests — the  source  from 
which  we  derive  the  hnest  and  best  quality  of  tim- 
ber ?"  Now  at  first  sight  these  arguments  appear  to 
be  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
studying  Nature  we  can  learn  much  ;  at  the  same 
time  when  once  we  become  familiar  with  her  ways, 
we  can  sometimes  find  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
assisting  her  in  her  operations,  and  by  accpiiiing 
a  knowledge  of  her  economy,  and  where  and  when 
to  .apply  that  assistance  rests  the  pivot  of  the 
whole  argument.  As,  for  example,  in  thinning  a 
natural  plantation  of  Scotch  Fir  some  years  ago, 
I  found  a  patch  of  trees  in  one  portion  of  the  planta- 
tion about  30  feet  high,  and  growing  at  a  distance  of 
some  10  inches  or  12  inches  apart.  These  trees  were 
straight,  and  free  from  branches  with  the  exception  of 
small  bushy  tufts  at  their  summits.  Now,  had  these 
trees  been  thinned  in  early  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  att.ained  the  size  of  useful 
timber;  whereas  by  leaving  them  to  Nature  they  were 
only  fit  for  p.iling  rails  or  other  similar  purposes. 
These  trees,  being  all  about  one  size,  grew  up  like  a 
crop  of  Corn  or  Wheat,  but  had  they  been  of  diffe- 
rent sizes  the  results  would  have  been  widely 
different,  as  the  larger  trees  would  then  have  killed 
I  their  weaker   neighbours,  which  is  Nature's  system 


of  thinning  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  natural  forests  and  such  as  have 
been  planted.  The  trees  in  the  latter  are  generally 
nearly  one  size  as  regards  height,  whereas  the  former 
are  of  different  sizes,  except  in  some  isolated  patches 
such  as  I  have  referred  to.  Now  when  the  larger 
sizes  of  trees  in  the  natural  forest  kill  the  weaklings 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  the  latter  are  never 
removed,  at  least  as  far  as  Nature  is  concerned,  so 
that  they  crumble  away  and  fall  to  the  ground  by 
degrees  ;  consequently  no  sudden  climatic  change 
takes  place  in  the  forest,  as  the  work  of  pruning  and 
thinning  goes  on  at  such  a  slow  pace  that  the  trees 
left  never  feel  the  want  of  such  as  have  been  killed, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  never  find  any  bark-bound 
trees  in  the  natural  forest,  that  is  trees  whose  bark 
contracts  and  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  sap, 
stich  as  is  caused  by  sudden  exoosure. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  description  of  Nature's 
system  of  thinning.  I  shall  now  hastily  glance  at  the 
system  pursued  by  the  forester,  and  in  doing  so  I 
think  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  stating  that  in  too 
many  cases  plantations  suffer  considerably  before 
thinning  is  commenced,  the  trees  becoming  too 
crowded.  Care  is  necessary  at  all  times,  but  more 
e.specially  in  cases  where  thinning  has  been  neg- 
lected too  long,  not  to  admit  too  great  a  current  of 
fresh  air  at  once  into  the  plantation,  which  would 
have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
trees,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  series  of  diseases, 
from  the  commencement 

On  exposed  situations  and  under  such  condi- 
tions I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  stem-prune 
such  trees  as  were  to  be  removed  by  cutting  off 
two  or  three  tiers  of  the  lower  branches,  by  which 
means  the  permanent  trees  are  allowed  room  for 
development,  and  the  others  can  then  be  removed 
in  due  course  as  required.  This  system  is  more  in 
accordance  with  that  pursued  by  Nature,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  plantation  undergoes  less  change  than 
would  be  the  case  were  the  trees  cut  and  removed  at 
once.  I  have  practised  this  system  on  exposed  situa- 
tions for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  it  with 
confidence  under  such  circumstances  ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member seeing  any  of  the  permanent  trees  so  dealt 
with  become  bark-bound,  or  fall  into  a  state  of  pre- 
mature decline. 

Under  such  conditions  it  will  be  seen  that  thinning 
should  be  carried  on  gradually  and  conducted  on 
rational  principles,  special  care  being  taken  never  to 
open  up  the  plantations  too  much  at  one  time  to  ad- 
mit a  sudden  rush  of  air  through  the  trees,  otherwise 
the  latter  are  sure  to  suffer  damage  to  a  serious 
extent. 

Trees  growing  on  different  soils  and  situations  show 
considerable  diversity  of  size  and  strength  in  a  given 
period  of  time,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  all  stich 
circumstances  under  consideration  when  commencing 
to  thin.  Those,  again,  on  high  exposed  situations 
should  be  treated  cautiously  as  regards  thinning, 
whereas  such  as  are  growing  in  sheltered  situations 
in  the  interior  of  the  plantation  may  be  allowed 
more  space  than  the  former  without  risk  of  injury. 
Another  point  of  much  importance  in  rearing  timber 
for  utility,  and  one  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  is  to  remove  all  crooked,  weakly,  inferior  trees,  and 
leave  such  as  are  strong  and  healthy  for  the  permanent 
crop.  Sometimes  this  system  may  interfere  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  regularity  of  the  trees  left  upon 
the  ground  as  regards  their  distance  apart,  yet, 
although  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  best  tree 
is  not  in  the  exact  spot  where  it  could  be  wished,  yet 
for  the  welfare  and  prospective  value  of  the  planta- 
tion the  best  should  always  be  retained.  No  doubt 
if  the  trees  in  a  plantation  were  all  equally  robust 
and  healthy,  then  such  should  be  thinned  to  a  regular 
distance  apart ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  such  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  and  although  trees  may  appear  to  be 
nearly  uniform,  yet  the  practised  eye  of  the  forester 
can  often  detect  a  difference,  when  he  will  then  select 
accordingly.  J.  B.  W. 


Timber  sale.— About  600  Elm  trees  were  sold  at 
Wantage,  Berks,  recently,  at  prices  ranging  from  6d.  to  Pd. 
per  foot.  The  quality  of  the  limber,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
was  scarcely  up  to  the  aver.age  on  account  of  the  trees  being 
knotty,  owing  to  constant  lopping. 
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' '  This  is  au  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  ^atvrk."—  Shakc^jieare. 


Orchids. 


DOES  ORCHID  CULTURE  PAY  >. 

I  HAVE  hail  to  do  with  Orchida  ever  since  I 
began  my  gardening  career  in  1852,  good  collec- 
tions, for  the  period,  having  been  grown  in  all 
the  establishments  I  passed  through,  and  more  or 
less  under  my  charge.  I  long  ago  formed  the 
opinion  that  as  far  as  the  appearance  of  Orchids 
went,  when  not  in  bloom,  they  were  any- 
thing but  ornamental  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
tlie  word.  They  are  queer-looking  objects,  and 
sometimes  interesting  in  appearance,  but  I  Iiave 
never  heard  anyone  venture  to  as.sert  yet  that 
they  were  handsome  subjects  in  the  sense  that 
ornamental  plants  are  regarded.  In  short,  to 
speak  the  truth,  a  shelf  of  mixed  Orchids  has 
about  as  scraggy  an  appearance  as  any  collection 
of  plants  could  well  have  ;  and  as  in  collections 
generally  the  blooms  are,  as  a  rule,  few  and  far 
between,  this  scraggy  aspect  may  be  said  to  be 
the  normal  condition.  1  am  not  speaking  of  trade 
collections,  in  which  monetary  considerations 
compel  good  culture,  and  where  the  flowering 
plants  are  gathered  from  among  thousands  of 
stock  to  make  a  display  for  the  public,  but  of 
collections  in  general,  which  run  perhaps  from  a 
hundred  to  two  or  three  hundred  plants  in  pri- 
vate places.  Such  collections  are,  as  a  rule, 
unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  —  not  regarded 
from  a  merely  monetary  point  of  view,  but  as  de- 
corative subjects  in  any  form.  I  had  lately  some 
talk  with  a  jdant-grower  in  a  moderate  way,  ami, 
concerning  ()rchids,'he  said  he  commenced  their 
culture  with  enthusiasm,  from  what  he  had  seen 
at  flower  shows  and  in  nursery  collections,  and 
gave  it  up  in  disgust.  His  collection  was  man- 
aged as  well  as  such  collections  generally  are,  but 
he  had  plants  that  had  never  flowered  from  the 
day  they  came — several  years,  many  that  flowered 
but  sparingly,  and  only  a  few  that  flowered  fairly 
well.  Altogether  his  Orchids  were  the  least  satis- 
factory plants  on  the  place,  and  he  "  swapped " 
them,  as  he  said,  "for  a  collection  of  anything 
that  would  live  and  flower  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  and  that  he  could  gather  a  handful  of 
flowers  or  leaves  from  without  fear  or  hesitation 
when  he  wanted  them."  This  he  now  succeeds 
in  doing,  although  the  value  of  the  "swap"  on 
his  side  was  u  flea-bite  compared  with  what  he 
paid  originally  for  his  Orchids.  This  view  is  being 
adopted  now  liy  a  good  many  proprietors  and 
their  gardeners  ;  by  the  first,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  culture  and  poor  results,  and  by  the  latter 
because  of  the  ditliculty  of  giving  the  plants  the 
attention  they  need  with  the  reduced  labour  which 
is  now  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  old  gardens. 
The  rage  for  Orchids  began  in  the  large  gardens 
of  the  wealthy  throughout  the  country,  and 
latterly  extended  to  those  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns.  Their  culture  is  now  practically  discon- 
tinued in  the  former,  or,  at  least,  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  the  town  gardens  will  follow  suit,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done  in  gardening  matters. 
Nurseries  are  at  present  crammed  with  private 
collections  of  Orchids  reluctantly  taken  in  at  a 
gieat  sacrifice  to  the  private  grower.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  are  not  a  few  Orchids  that  it  will 
pay  to  grow  for  flower,  but  the  number  of  these 
can  be  summed  up  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 
What  is  true  is,  that  collections  of  numerous  spe- 


cies and  varieties  as  now  grown  by  the  average 
cultivator  are  practically  a  failure,  and  none  are 
so  ready  to  own  it  as  the  trade  whose  prospects 
of  business  depend  largely  on  the  mortality 
among  their  customers'  collections.  "  What  be- 
comes of  them  all  i "  I  asked  a  nurseryman  not 
long  since,  and  the  reply  was,  "  Oh  !  they  are 
killed,  or  die  from  some  cause  or  other, "  and  he 
was  not  far  otf  the  mark,  judging  by  what  we 
have  seen.  For  those  who  wish  for  plants  in 
flower,  in  quantity,  under  glass,  the  choice  lies 
between  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  such 
hardy  subjects  as  can  be  grown  in  pots  ;  Orchids 
are  out  of  the  question.  True,  their  flowers  are 
pretty,  and  some  sorts  last  in  perfection  a  long 
time,  but  these  advantages  are  lost  in  other 
ways.  I  fear  that  hitherto  Orchids  have  greatly 
hindered  the  culture  of  many  other  sidjjects  of 
far  more  value  to  the  gardener.  A  house  of 
Roses  alone,  for  examide,  can  be  put  together  for 
as  many  pennies  as  it  would  cost  pounds  to  till  it 
with  Orchids,  and  I  would  like  to  know  anything 
better  than  a  good  supply  of  Roses  of  the  diffe- 
rent beautiful  kinds  now  in  culture  between 
December  and  May.  Where  the  plants  receive 
the  most  ordinary  care  they  produce  blooms  in 
abundance  to  supply  not  only  the  house,  but  to 
give  away  to  the  proprietor's  friends,  giving 
pleasure  both  to  the  giver  and  receiver.  Yet  Rose 
culture  under  glass  is  as  yet  a  comparatively 
neglected  art,  even  in  those  gardens  where  Orchid 
culture  is  but  unsuccessfully  attempted  on  an 
extensive  scale.  And  the  same  could  be  said  of 
many  other  subjects,  such  as  Azaleas,  both  tender 
and  hardy.  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  as  well  as 
other  shrubs  and  plants  well  adapted  for  culture 
under  glass.  Under  all  these  circumstances  1 
have  somewhat  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  popular  Orchid  is  neither  a  remune- 
lative  nor  a  satisfactory  subject  to  cultivate 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  private  gardens 
for  a  supply  of  flowers,  whether  on  the  plant  or 
in  a  cut  .state,  and  that  for  such  purposes  many 
excellent  and  in  every  way  better  substitutes  can 
be  found.  ^^  • 


CALANTHES  AND  PHAIUS. 
These  are  two  important  genera  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  and  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that 
some  interesting  crosses  have  been  obtained  from 
them.  In  each  case  the  seed-bearing  parent,  P. 
grandifolius,  has  produced  a  Phaius  and  not  a 
Calanthe,  although  the  progeny  has  been  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  It  is  twenty  years 
since  Phaius  irroratus  first  flowered.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  P.  grandifolius  and 
Calanthe  nivalis.  Subsequently  a  cross  was  ef- 
fected between  P.  grandifolius  and  Calanthe  ves- 
tita  rubro-maculata,  and  produced  P.  irroratus 
purpureus.  The  first  of  these  bore  white  flowers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  throat,  which  is  pale 
yellow.  Another  form  which  has  just  Howered 
has  been  obtained  by  crossing  P.  grandifolius  with 
Calanthe  Veitchi.  This  has  borne  a  noble  spike, 
furnished  with  fifteen  flowers,  each  ?>  inches  across, 
and  very  beautiful.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white  externally,  and  flushed  with  pale  pink  in- 
side ;  the  undulated  lip  is  whitish,  with  a  rosy 
pink  margin,  and  the  throat  yellow.  It  may  not 
be  botanically  distinct  from  P.  irroratus,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  so  for  garden  purposes.  The  inter- 
mediate character  of  these  interesting  crosses  is 
noticeable  even  in  the  habit  of  the  plants  ;  they 
have  not  the  decided  evergreen  character  of  the 
seed-bearer,  nor  are  they  decidedly  deciduous,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  pollen-bearer.  Of  the  last- 
named  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  seedlings  were 
raised.  Only  one  plant  was  saved  ;  and  propaga- 
tion, by  severing  one  or  more  back  bulbs  from  the 
main  body  of  the  plant,  is  but  a  slow  process.  It 
might  be  a  question  of  some  importance  to  know 
whether  seedlings  could  be  raised  from  any  or  all 
of  these  bi-generic  crosses    by  using  their   own 


pollen.  Their  culture  is  certainly  not  difficult 
not  more  so  than  that  of  Calanthes  or  any  other 
stove  plants  ;  they  grow  very  freely,  and  flowering 
as  they  do  during  the  winter  months,  they  are 
certainly  valuable. 

The  seed-bearing  parent  of  these  hybrid  Orchids, 
P.  grandifolius,  was  well  known  in  this  country 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  introduced 
from  China  about  the  year  ITTS,  and  was  grown 
many  years  subsequently  under  the  name  of  Bletia 
Tankervilli.-e.  It  was  also  described  in  the  Ilortii.^ 
Ki:ircn.<ix  as  Limodorum  Tankervillia\  Could 
such  a  handsome  Orchid  be  brought  forward  as  a 
new  species,  it  would  create  quite  a  furore 
amongst  orchidists.  As  an  exhibition  plant  it 
was  well  known  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it 
usually  flowers  in  March  and  April.  There  is  an 
excellent  coloured  illustration  of  it  in  the  Botaiilia/ 
Mcuja-Jiic  (tab.  19'24)  published  in  1817.  There 
are  two  more  species  in  cultivation,  or  probably 
merely  sub-species  of  this,  viz.,  P.  Blumei  and  its 
variety  Bernaysi,  a  native  of  (>>ueensland,  also  P. 
\\allichi  of  Lindley,  an  Indian  species.  These 
are  tall-growing,  handsome  Orchids  which  succeed 
best  potted  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little 
decayed  cow  manure.  I  have  also  found  that  they 
thrive  well  when  spent  Mushroom  manure  is  put 
in  the  compost.  The  introduction  of  the  hand- 
some P.  tuberculosus  and  P.  Humbloti  a  few 
years  ago  marked  quite  an  era  in  regard  to  this 
genus.  These  last-named  kinds  require  a  very 
warm  atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture,  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  a  little  fibrous  peat  to  grow 
in  instead  of  loam.  They  succeed  well  in  some 
collections  and  in  others  they  refuse  to  grow  at 
all,  although  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  may  be  of  very  great  value  as  seed 
or  pollen-bearers  to  cross  with  the  Calanthes. 

The  latter  have  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  last  few  years  by  numerous  additions,  some  of 
the  best  of  them  being  English-raised  hybrids. 
The  finest  pure  white  I  have  seen  is  a  variety  of 
C.  \'eitchi  ;  the  formation  of  the  flowers,  length  of 
spike,  and  whole  character  of  the  plant  are 
the  same  as  in  C.  Veitchi.  A  recent  seedling 
now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea  has  also  very  long  spikes,  with  pure 
white  flowers  ij  inches  in  length  by  2  inches 
wide ;  this  was  raised  by  crossing  C.  vfestita 
lutea  with  C.  nivalis.  There  are  also  in  flower 
some  very  distinct  pale  coloured  types,  such  as  C. 
lentiginosa,  also  a  rose  and  pale  red  form  of  that 
species.  These,  I  believe,  were  raised  by  crossing 
C.  Veitchi  with  Limatodes  rosea.  The  original 
winter-flowering  species  which  have  in  years  gone 
by  done  such  good  service  cannot  yet  be  dispensed 
with.  Of  these  there  are  two  groups,  both  intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Their 
history  is  as  follows ;  C.  vestita  (three  varieties) 
was  sent  to  their  Exeter  nursery  from  Moulmein 
in  1848,  and  the  variety  with  the  yellow  blotch  on 
the  lip  was  figured  in  the  Bolanind  Ma\ia:ini 
(tab.  4(i71)  as  C.  vestita  simply;  these  flower  early 
and  continue  in  bloom  up  to  the  new  year;  in- 
deed,  we  have  them  in  full  bloom  now  (.Jan.  S). 
('.  Turneri  is  quite  a  distinct  species,  and  was 
sjnt  by  -Mr.  Thos.  Lobb  from  Java:  of  this  species 
there  were  two  distinct  varieties.  ( '.  Turneri  has 
a  rosy  red  blotch  on  the  lip,  and  was  the  first  to 
flower;  the  other  variety  flowered  subsequently, 
and  was  altogether  pure  white:  it  received  the 
name  of  C.  Turneri  alba.  Both  flower  later  than 
the  true  C.  vestita  section.  C.  Veitchi  flowers 
at  midwinter,  and  its  rosy  red  flowers  contrast 
well  with  those  of  the  light-coloured  forms.  When 
the  flowering  period  of  the  deciduou.s  species  is 
well  over,  the  evergreen  species  are  quite  ready  to 
take  their  place.  Of  these,  C.  veratrifolia  is  the 
best,  and  it  is  a  species  familiar  to  most  growers 
of  stove  plants.  Its  flowers  are  of  the  very  purest 
white,  produced  very  freely  on  erect  flower-spikes, 
and  the  spikes  continue  in  full  beauty  for  two 
months  at  least ;  unfortunately,  they  are  not  well 
adapted  for  use  in  a  cut  state,  as  they  fade  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  species  can  always  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  in  May  and  June.  C. 
Masuca  is  not  so  well  known,  nor  does  it  make 
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such  free  vigorous  growth,  unless  in  extra  good 
condition.  There  is  a  type  named  grandiflora 
which  produces  its  spikes  quite  3  feet  high.  C. 
Dominii,  quite  a  charming  hybrid,  belongs  to 
the  above  two  species,  and  requires  very  similar 
treatment.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  exhibited  a 
wonderfully  fine  specimen  of  it  a  few  years  ago 
with  at  least  a  score  of  strong  spikes  on  it. 
The  peculiar  lilac  tint  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
is  very  attractive  ;  the  lip  is  purple.  The 
yellow  C.  curculigoides  is  a  plant  to  dream 
about.  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  even 
to  see  it,  but  it  has  evergreen  leaves  and  much 
resembles  C.  veratrifolia,  except  as  regards  the 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

The  evergreen  species  of  Calanthe  require  the 
same  treatment  as  the  deciduous  kinds,  except  in 
regard  to  water.  When  at  rest,  they  require  no 
water  at  all  at  the  roots  :  whereas  the  others  must 
not  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  even 
in  winter.  In  potting,  fill  the  pots  quite  a  third 
of  their  depth  with  drainage,  and  over  the  crocks 
place  a  layer  of  fibrous  turf  from  which  the  clay 
particles  have  been  well  shaken.  A  little  broken 
charcoal  may  be  mixed  with  the  potting  soil, 
which  should  be  pressed  into  the  pots  moderately 
firm  with  the  fingers,  finishing  off  the  surface  as 
level  as  for  a  Pelargonium.  If  the  loam  is  of  a 
clayey  character,  some  coarse  sand  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  it. 

Greenfly  gets  amongst  the  flowers  if  the  plants 
are  not  fumigated  before  they  open.  Brown  scale 
will  also  attach  itself  to  the  leaves,  and  must  be 
washed  off  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water.  We 
have  also  had  to  deal  with  yellow  thrips  on  them; 
these,  however,  succumb  to  an  infusion  of  tobacco 
liquor.  J.  Douglas. 


most  noteworthy  kinds  are  C.  Veltchi,  the  red  and 
yellow-eyed  forms  of  C.  vestita,  C.  Sandhurstiana, 
a  desirable  plant,  being  a  hybrid  raised  between 
G.  rubro-oculata  and  Limatodes  rosea.  It  pro- 
duces very  long  spikes,  and  bears  quantities  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  richer  and  deeper  shade  of 
rosy  crimson  than  those  of  C.  Veitchi.  On  the 
lip  there  is  also  a  beautiful  eye-like  spot.  C. 
Regnieri,  a  species  introduced  from  Cochin  China, 
proves  to  be  a  charming  addition  to  this  family  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  whilst  the  lip  is 
deep  rosy  pink. 

Comparettia  macroplectron. — This  elegant 
little  Orchid  is  now  floweriig  in  vari.  \13  places  about 
London,  and  very  attractive  its  flowers  are.  They 
are  a  soft  rose,  and  on  the  spreading,  almost  square 
lip  there  are  numerous  dotted  lioes  of  rosy-red.  There 
is  also  a  very  long  spur,  which  is  of  a  pale  rose  coluur. 
In  some  varieties  we  have  observed  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lip  is  covered  with  red  dots.  Compa- 
rettias  are  somewhat  rare  in  collections,  their  cultiva- 
tion not  being  apparently  understood.  We  have 
found  the  scarlet-flowered  species  (C.  falcata  and  C. 
coccinea)  to  thrive  best  upon  blocks,  in .  just  the 
smallest  quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  Treated  in  this 
manner,  they  produce  quantities  of  roots  which  cling 
tightly  to  the  wood,  but  they  apparently  do  not  long 
survive  if  their  roots  a.Te  covered  up  with  either  Moss 
or  peat.  They  do  not  appear  to  thrive  if  txposed  to 
the  full  light,  and  they  require  great  attention  all 
the  year  round,  as,  being  plants  with  very  minute 
pseudo-bulbs,  they  cannot  withstand  drought.  C. 
macroiiletron  is  a  native  of  New  tirenatla,  and  should 
be  grown  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattltya  house. — 
W.  H.  G. 


Laslia  anceps. — Numerous  varieties  of  this 
showy  Mexican  Orchid  are  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Horsman'a  Marks  Tey  Nursery,  at  Colchester. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  forms  observed 
were  Percivaliana,  with  its  beautiful  purplish 
magenta  and  white  lip ;  the  large  and  deeply- 
coloured  variety  known  as  grandiflora  is  also  a 
chaste  variety ;  whilst  in  coccinea  we  have  perhaps 
the  most  intensely  coloured  and  brilliant  form  of 
Lajlia  anceps  yet  seen. 

Dendrobium  Fytchianum  roseum. — The 
normal  form  of  this  elegant  Dendrobe  was  intro- 
duced from  Burmah  many  years  ago,  and  was 
figured  by  mistake  in  the  Botanical  Mai/aziiie 
under  the  name  of  D.  barbatulum,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  abundantly  distinct.  It  has  pure 
shining,  snow-white  flowers,  which  are  produced 
from  five  to  ten  together  on  terminal  racemes.  In 
the  new  variety  roseum,  the  white  is  suffused 
with  a  lovely  tint  of  warm  rose.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  mid-winter  bloomer, 
will  considerably  enhance  its  value.  We  recently 
saw  it  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at 
Holloway. 

Odontoglossums  at  Chelsea.— These  lovely 
mountain  Orchids  are  now  making  a  rich  display 
in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery ;  amongst  the  varieties  of 
O.  crispum  the  colours  vary  from  pure  white  to 
richly  spotted  white,  and  to  deep  rose  colour. 
There  are  also  quantities  of  exceptionally  fine 
forms  of  the  majus  variety  of  O.  Rossi,  whilst  O. 
Pescatorei,  which  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
spring-flowering  kind,  may  also  be  found  display- 
ing its  chaste  white  flowers,  blotched  with  purplish 
magenta  on  the  lip.  The  Lilyof-the-Valley-like 
flowers  of  O.  pulchellum  majus,  if  not  very  large, 
are  of  the  purest  white,  and  disperse  a  delicate 
perfume.  Amongst  other  Odontoglossums  which 
maintain  so  much  gaiety  here  are  quantities  of 
the  richly  coloured  O.  leopardinum,  O.  Roezli, 
maculatum,  Cervantesi,  gloriosum,  madrense,  and 
QLrstedi  majus. 

Calanthes  at  Holloway.— In  spite  of  the 
fogs  with  which  London  has  been  lately  visited, 
there  are  more  flowers  open  on  the  Calanthes  than 
on  any  other  Orchid.  They  are  just  now  very 
fine  at  Holloway,  their  long  arching  spikes  of 
bloom  having  a  graceful  and  beautiful  effect.    The 
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Primula  otconica. — This  pretty  Japanese  Prim- 
rose is  scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom  ;  even  now  it  is 
bearing  numbers  of  mauve-tinted  blossoms.  In  this 
respect  it  forms  a  good  companion  to  the  perpetual- 
blooming  P.  floribunda.  In  one  point,  however,  it 
surpasses  that  kind,  and  that  is  fogs,  which  have 
lately  played  great  havoc  with  P.  floribunda  by 
destroying  nearly  the  whole  of  its  foliage  and  greatly 
disflguring  its  blooms,  have  not  injured  P.  ob- 
conica,  though  growing  under  the  same  conditions. — 
H.  P. 

Erica  melantlxera  is  one  of  the  prettiest  winter 
Heaths,  and  of  the  large  number  of  kinds  in  flower 
at  Ivew,  it  stands  out  from  all  the  rest  by  its  distinct 
appearance.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  like  tiny 
mauve  wax  bells  with  black  anther--,  and  each  plant 
bears  myriads  of  these.  The  habit  is  neat,  for  the 
floriferousness  of  the  plant  checks  exuberant  growth. 
It  lasts  a  very  long  time  in  bloom  throughout  the 
winter;  in  fact,  therefore  quite  worth  growing  in  a 
general  way.  The  flowers  have  rather  a  fceted  odour, 
liut  this  is  not  observed  if  not  sought  for. 

Jasminum  pubescens.  —  This  beautiful  old 
white  Jasmine  is  scarcely  less  desiralile  than  the  new 
J.  gracillimum,  which  it  eo  nearly  resembles,  that 
one  might  easily  mistake  one  tor  the  other.  Both 
have  large  white  and  sweetly  scented  flower.'?,  and 
the  foliage  is  similar,  but  J.  gracillimum  has  more  of 
a  climbing  tendency,  while  pubescens  may  be  grown 
as  a  dwarf  pot  bush.  Both  kinds  may  be  seen  flower- 
ing side  by  side  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew,  and 
their  fragrance  perfumes  the  house.  Por  cutting 
from  at  this  season  both  are  excellent,  though  their 
flowers  do  not  last  long  in  water. 

■Veitoh  Memorial  prizes. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday, 
the  lllh  inst.,  it  was  decided  that  a  £5  prize  and 
medal  should  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  prin- 
cip.al  show  of  each  of  the  following  societies  :  York 
Gala,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leicester,  Oxford, 
Derby,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural,  May  '2i  (Cypri- 
pediums).  Also  at  the  National  Dahlia  Show,  to  be 
held  September  2,  a  prize  of  £2  10s.  and  a  medal 
should  be  offered  in  each  of  the  following  classes : 
Self  show,  parti-coloured  show.  Pompon,  decorative, 
and  single.  And  further,  at  the  National  Chrysan- 
theuaini  Show,  to  be  held  in  November,  a  prize  of 
£\j  3s.  and  a  medal  should  be  offered  for  24  incurved 


Chrysanthemums,  distinct;  a  similar  prize  and  medal 
for  2-i  Japanese  kinds,  distinct ;  also  a  prize  of  £2  Ss. 
and  a  medal  for  each  of  the  following  :  2i  reflexed, 
24  large-flowered  Anemone,  24  Japanese  or  hybrid 
Anemone-flowered,  and  24  Pompons,  including  Ane- 
mone-flowered. The  object  of  the  trustees  in  the  two 
latter  competitions  is  to  make  the  exhibitions  as 
complete  as  possible  by  inducing  exhibitors  to  bring 
together  specimens  of  all  the  best  sections  of  Dahlia 
and  Chrysanthemum  in  cultivation.  The  number  of 
prizes  offered  during  the  year  are  therefore — 7  special 
prizes,  5  Dahlia  prizes,  and  6  Chrysanthemum  prizes, 
or  18  in  all,  each  prize  being  accompanied  by  a 
medal.  These  pi  izes  are  open  to  competition  amongst 
amateurs  only. 

Justicia  purpurea.— Some  specimens  of  this  in 
the  stove  have  been  for  a  considerable  time,  and  still 
are,  objects  of  great  beauty,  being  thickly  studded 
with  bright  purple  blossoms,  which,  though  they  do 
not  remain  long  in  perfection,  are  quickly  replaced 
by  others;  indeed,  under  anything  like  favourable 
conditions,  a  regular  succession  is  maintained.  It  is 
a  plant  of  the  easiest  possible  culture.  In  spring 
cuttings  strike  root  in  a  very  short  time,  and  if 
treated  liberally  throughout  the  summer,  form  good 
bushy  plants  by  the  autumn.  Red  spider  is  the  prin- 
cipal insect  that  attacks  this  plant,  and  it  can  be 
readily  kept  down  by  means  of  the  syringe. — H.  P. 

Gesnera  oblongata. — Those  who  want  a  bright 
winter-flowering  stove  plant  may  find  in  this  old 
plant  all  that  they  wish.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with 
pale  green  foliage,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
which,  though  small  compared  with  those  of  other 
Gesneras,  are  of  an  exquisite  colour,  the  buds  being 
like  velvet.  The  plant  allowed  to  grow  naturally  has 
somewhat  of  a  straggling  habit,  but  the  knife  may 
keep  it  in  good  form,  and  it  may  also  be  trained.  It 
is  a  capital  plant  for  trailing  on  a  pillar,  and  in  that 
way  it  flowers  most  freely.  It  is  not  a  very  common 
planf,  and  especially  in  nurseries,  but  the  other  diy 
we  met  with  it  in  bloom  in  the  Handsworth  Nurseries, 
near  Sheffield,  where  it  is  a  favourite  plant  and  well 
grown.  Its  flowering  season  extends  over  two  or 
three  months.  It  is  a  South  American  plant,  ori- 
ginally discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in 
Peiu,  near  the  city  of  Quito. 

Omphalodes  verna. — The  Creeping  Forget-me- 
not,  or  Venus'  Navel- woit,  as  it  is  still  called  in  old- 
fashioned  English  gardens,  is  as  beautiful  in  every 
way  as  our  native  Forget-me-nots,  and  far  more  useful 
for  clothing  out-of-the-way  places  in  our  gardens. 
But,  however  well  it  may  grow  in  such  places,  it 
should  bs  seen,  we  are  toll,  gathered  fresh  from,  or 
growing  in,  its  native  wilds  to  be  fully  appreciated.  On 
San  Romola,  near  San  Remo,  it  is  said  to  outstrip  in 
beauty  the  alpine  Forget-me-not  ( Myosotis  alpestris) 
itself — a  fact  not  difficult  to  believe,  after  seeing  the 
sheets  of  clear  blue,  white-eyed  flowers  of  this  plant 
growing  in  a  semi-shady  spot.  Rhododendron  beds, 
the  shady  side  of  .shrubberies,  &c.,  suit  it  exactly,  and 
in  such  positions  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail.  There 
is  also  a  white  variety,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  hind- 
some  as  the  type.  Both  may  be  increased  to  almost 
any  extent  by  division  ;  the  stems  as  they  run  emit 
roots  from  their  undersides,  and  buds  at  intervals  on 
the  top.  These,  broken  into  small  pieces,  soon  make 
good  plants. — K. 

Cyrtauthus  MoKeni. — This  is  a  plant  that 
should  be  taken  in  hand  by  nurserymen,  so  that  it 
may  come  into  general  cultivation,  as  it  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  green- 
house plants  we  have  for  winter-flowering.  It  is  a 
South  African  bulbous  plant,  the  best  of  a  genus  con- 
taining some  fifteen  species,  a  few  of  which,  such  as 
angustifolius,  obliquus,  being  old  garden  plants.  C. 
McKeni  has  long  Grass-like  foliage  ;  its  flower- stems 
are  erect,  and  as  thick  as  a  quill,  each  being  topped 
by  a  cluster  of  flowers,  usually  about  five  together. 
The  flowers  are  about  2  inches  long,  tubular, 
slightly  curved,  pure  ivory-white,  and  sweet-scented  ; 
a  good  potful  of  bulbs  will  produce  about  a  dozen  of 
these  spikes,  which  when  in  bloom  are  very  chaste 
and  beautiful,  and  a  plant  lasts  in  bloom  for  several 
weeks.  It  has  been  in  flower  in  the  Heath  house  at 
Kew  since  long  before  Christmas,  and  is  likely  to  last  a 
month  longer.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  desir.able  plant, 
easily  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  even  a  frame, 
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»n<]  may  he  readily  increased.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  BUcU  a  plant  shnuM  only  bo  seen  in  botanical 
colltctiuns,  but  the  public  should  create  a  demand  for 
it ;  then  no  doubt  a  supply  would  come,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  plants  that  have  been  known  only  in 
botanic  gardens.  C.  McKeni  comes  from  Port  X^ilal  — 
surely  not  an  out-nf-lhe-way  place  from  which  to  gtt 
bulbs. 

£ranthemutn  pulcliellum. — Flowers  of  a  rich 
blue  are  valued  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  in  mid- 
winter they  are  specially  acceptable  ;  we  are  therefore 
glad  to  see  this  beautiful  old-fashioned  plant  again 
coming  into  favcur,  having  received  sprays  of  it  from 
several  of  our  readers,  to  whom  it  appears  to  be  a 
novelty.  It  is,  howevtr,  anything  but  that,  having 
been  introduced  to  this  country  from  India  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  largely  grown  some  years 
back,  but  of  late  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  very  prettiest  soft-wooded  plants 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  worthless  in  a  cut  state, 
as  its  flowers  fall  so  rapidly.  They  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  are  of  a  most  lovely  shade  of  blue. 
Cuttings  should  be  struck  every  spring  and  the  old 
plants  discarded,  as  young  plants  are  not  only  hand- 
Bomer,  but  produce  the  finest  flowers. 

The  late  Mr.  Moore. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
floral  committee  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilsnn,  alluded  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  who  had  for  so  many 
years  been  connected  with  the  floral  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hibberd,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fraser,  that  a 
letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Moore.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  something  should  be  done  by  Mr. 
Moore's  many  friends  to  mark  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held.  It  was  agreed  that  a  subscription  list 
be  opened,  fo  as  to  form  a  fuiid  by  which  a  memorial 
may  be  erected  over  Mr.  Moore's  grave  in  Brompton 
Cemetery.  In  order  that  everyone  who  desires  may 
be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  fund,  each  subscrip- 
tion will  be  limited  to  a  guinea  in  amount.  Mr. 
Veitcb,  Royal  Exotic  Nur.sery,  Chelsea,  has  under- 
taken to  act  as  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Masters  secretary, 
of  the  fund. 

Turner  Memorial  prizes. — The  money  sub- 
scribed twelve  months  ago  as  a  memorial  for  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  amounted  to 
£182  18s.  Bd.  That  amount  was  invested  in  Consols, 
and  £20  will  be  available  for  prizes  every  year  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  That  amount  will  be  given  in 
prizes  next  season  at  the  following  exhibitions  :  The 
National  Auricula  (Southern  Section)  and  Primula 
Society,  at  South  Kensington,  on  April  26,  1SS7,  for 
six  show  Auriculas  (to  be  competed  for  by  amateurs 
who  do  not  employ  a  gardener  regularly).  The 
exhibits  must  contain  at  least  one  representative  of 
each  of  the  four  classes — green,  grey,  white,  and 
self-edged.  Four  prizes — 40s.,  30s.,  20s.,  10s.  The 
National  (_'arnation  and  Picotee  Society,  to  be  held  at 
South  Kensington,  on  July  2'),  1S.S7.  Six  distinct 
Carnations  and  six  distinct  Picotees  (to  be  competed 
for  by  amateurs  who  do  not  employ  a  gardener  regu- 
larly). Fourprizes— 40s.,  30s.,  20s.,  lOs.  The  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies' 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Jubilee  Grounds,  on 
August  30  and  31,  18S7.  Twelve  distinct  Roses  : 
three  prizes — 50s.,  30s.,  20s. ;  twf  Ive  distinct  Dahlias : 
three  prizes — .50s.,  30s.,  20s.  (to  be  competed  for  by 
amateurs  or  gentlemen's  gardener.-). 


Bainfall  at  rorchester.  — I  have  just  been 
making  up  the  rainfall  at  this  place  for  the  past 
year,  and  I  find  it  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
average,  being  not  less  than  47  '44,  or  very  nearly 
47i  inches.  I  have  recorded  the  rainfall  here  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  I  find  the  average  for  that 
time  to  be  38  70  inches.  The  fall  of  1886  was 
nearly  4  inches  greater  than  in  any  other  year  in 
the  ten  years,  1877,  in  which  thfere  were  43  67 
inches,  coming  nearest  to  it.  December,  1886, 
was  the  wettest  month  during  that  time,  when 
we  had  8  29  inches,  October,  1880,  in  which  there 
were  7 '81  inches,  coming  nearest  to  it.  The  new 
year  has  set  in  with  a  heavy  rainfall;  the  first  four 
days  has  given  us  2  .'jl  inches,  which  makes  just 
over  lOJ,  inches  since  the  Ist  of  December,  and  in 


conuequetice  the  land  is  full  of  water  ;  in  fact,  the 
garden  here  is  literally  a  swamp.  In  making  up 
the  annual  amount  of  rainfall,  one  cannot  help 
thinkine  with  what  a  liberal  hand  Nature  does 
her  work.  Hero  we  have  an  average  of  3SJ  inches. 
This  would  amount  to  about  387o  tons,  or  868,000 
gallons  of  water  to  the  acre.  And  this  makes  mo 
think  that  fruit  trees  and  other  things  planted 
out  in  houses  frequently  sulferfrom  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water.  We  have  a  Peach  house  here 
which  has  an  area  of  about  1000  feet.  What 
would  Nature's  supply  be  to  this  area?  I  find  it 
would  be  just  over  20,000  gallons  per  annum,  but 
I  much  doubt  if  it  has  been  supplied  with  that 
quantity. — D.  Ui'Iiill,  Moreion. 


HARDINESS  OF  PLANTS. 
To  what  degree  the  ability  of  plants  to  endure 
our  soverd  winters  is  aft'ected  by  culture  is 
."hown  by  the  notoriously  hardy  common  Wall- 
flower. Growing  out  between  the  crevices  of  a 
stone  wall,  where  its  root-room  is  of  the  most 
limited  description  and  its  food  of  the  scantiest, 
it  endures  our  hardest  winters  with  impunitj', 
but  when  grown  in  a  deep  rich  soil  it  perishes. 
We  have  noteworthy  examples  of  this  here.  On 
a  rockery,  under  which  there  happens  to  be  a 
good  depth  of  tolerably  rich  soil,  we  have  planted 
Wallllciwers  annually  for  soiire  years,  and  they 
have  grown  much  more  robustly  than  usual,  and 
made,  indeed,  great  bu-hes  with  numerous  and 
tall  stems,  which,  when  in  flower,  make  very  fine 
objects  indeed  ;  but  every  winter  some  of  the 
plants  perish  by  fro.'-t,  or  are  greatly  injured,  and 
in  severe  winters  they  are  all  killed  outright. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  plants  push  long, 
tap-like  roots  down  between  the  rocks  into  the 
good  .soil  lieiieath,  and  never  ripen  their  growth 
sufficiently.  Plants  of  the  same  sowing  left  in 
the  seed-bed  of  rather  poor,  thin  soil  all  survive 
every  winter,  and  so  do  plants  put  out  elsewhere 
under  similar  conditions.  Of  course,  gardeners 
are  familiar  with  such  facts,  I  daresay,  but  they 
are  not  weighed  as  fully  and  as  often  as  they 
ought  to  be.  A  Peach  or  a  Vine,  or  any  other 
tender  tree  or  plant,  is  just  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  I  believe  myself  that  the  root  culture 
under  such  circum.stanees  has  far  more  to  do 
with  success  than  the  training  and  management  of 
the  branches.  Whether  a  plant  be  weak  or 
strong,  if  it  has  to  produce  flowers,  and,  above 
all,  fruit,  everything  depends  on  the  ripening  of 
the  wood.  The  stronger  and  more  vigorous  the 
shoots  are,  the  more  fertile  they  will  prove,  pro- 
vided they  are  matured  to  the  core.  Grossness 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  indication  of  barren- 
ness, but  the  liarrenuess  does  not  result  from  the 
grossness, but  from  immaturity.  Ripen  the  shoot 
perfectly,  and  it  will  not  only  bear  fruit,  but  it 
will  bear  more  than  any  other.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  true  philosophy  of  this  matter.  It  may 
be  wise  culture  not  to  grow  shoots  so  strong 
that  they  cannot  be  ripened  with  the  means  at 
command  ;  but  that  does  not  aft'ect  the  principle 
involved.  The  grossest  of  all  shoots  are  produced 
when  the  roots  are  allowed  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  a  rich,  moist  soil,  from  which  they  continue 
to  send  up  moisture  into  the  tops  long  after  the 
temperature  of  the  air  has  fallen  below  the  grow- 
ing and  maturing  point  at  the  approach  of  winter ; 
hence  the  tissues  remain  soft  instead  of  harden- 
ing, and  perish  under  frost  or  severe  cold. 
Rivers's  plan  of  producing  strong  and  fertile 
shoots  by  means  of  rich  top-dressings  applied  to 
the  surface  of  his  orchard-house  trees  was  the 
right  plan.  The  roots  were  near  to  the  surface, 
and  as  well  fed  as  if  they  had  been  deeper  down  ; 
but  being  ali'eeted  by  the  external  temperature 
almost  as  soon  as  the  branches,  the  action  be- 
tween the  branches  and  the  roots  was  more  re- 
ciprocal, and  strong,  but  well-ripened  buds  were 
the  result. 


Take  the  Grajie  out  of  doors,  again,  in  Eng- 
land. To  digress  a  little,  I  think,  it  must  be 
Confessed  that  its  o]ipn-air  culture  has  not  been  a 
success  as  yet  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  people  make  much  of  the  fact  that  vine- 
yards were  common  in  England  some  centuries 
back,  and  infer  from  that  that  the  Grape  was 
grown  successfully  then,  and  that  if  it  fails  now 
it  is  because  either  the  culture  or  the  climate  has 
gone  wrong.  I  once  thought  this  myself,  but  of 
late  the  accidental  peru-sal  of  some  references  to 
the  sulijeCt  has  given  me  a  different  opinion.  1 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  culture 
of  the  Vine  in  this  country  did  not  extend  over  a 
long  period  at  the  time  when  vineyards  did  exist. 
It  just  seems  to  have  occurred  to  our  ancestors, 
as  intercourse  with  the  Continent  became  more 
frequent,  that  they  might  grow  Grapes  outdoors 
as  well  as  the  French,  and,  just  as  gardeners  do 
now,  they  made  a  rush  to  try  the  new  idea, 
with  the  "result  that  after  a  fair  trial  Vine  culture 
out  of  doors  was  given  up.  This  to  me  appears 
to  lie  one  at  least,  if  not  the  legitimate  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  our  forefathers. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  Has  anyone 
ever  tried  to  grow  the  Vine  out  of  doors  with  its 
roots  on  an  impervious  bottom  and  in  a  border 
6  inches  deep  \  My  impression  is,  that  such  a 
plan  would  succeed,  ancl  that  under  such  con- 
ditions early  varieties  might  be  ripened  in  good 
time  if  the  Vines  were  carefully  trained  on  walls. 
What  hinders  Grape  culture  in  this  country  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat;  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  perfectly  ;  hence  anything  that  could  pro- 
mote early  cr  (juick  root  action  and  growth 
would  help  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  roots  were  kept  as  waim 
as  the  tops  in  a  shallow  border  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  would  do  that.  At  all  events  the  wood 
would  ripen  sooner  and  better  than  if  the  roots 
were  2  feet  deep,  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
depends  on  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Grapes 
under  glass  seldom  or  never  colour  till  the  wood 
begins  to  get  brown.  S.  W. 


Plant  names. — To  the  somewhat  familiar 
question,  "  What's  in  a  name?"  the  compositor  in 
a  horticultural  printing  office  might  perhaps  reply 
that  there  is  a  very  great  deal— an  alphabet  or 
two— in  some  names.  At  this  season  they  may  be 
observed  in  full  cry,  like  Calverley's  "long-backed 
fancy  mongrel  trailing  casually "  through  the 
spring  seed  catalogues.  As  the  same  author  would 
remark,  "the  imagination  boggles  at"  them,  even 
at  the  appellation  of  such  a  "  grand  and  greatly 
improved  flower"  as  Zinnia  elegans  robusta  grandi- 
flora  double.  Here  is  a  chance  fragment  from  my 
friend  Short's  gardening  diary  :  "  In  the  library, 
looking  out  a  few  dictionaries,  &c.,  for  my  mar, 
who  will  not  spell  the  Orchid  names  correctly. 
Hearing  a  noise  outside,  went  out,  and  found  my 
good  neighbour  Lacon  stuck  fast  in  the  garden 
gate  with  an  armful  of  the  new  patent  telescop'c 
garden  labels  of  his  own  invention.  Showed  me 
practically  how,  like  Euclid's  parallels,  they  can 
be  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways  (not)  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modern  nomenclature.  Brought 
me  the  promised  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  Mon- 
sieur Juan  Cruz  de  Eguileor  and  Monsieur  Edouat  d 
Pynaert  Van  Geert.  Spent  halfan-hour  with  him 
in  the  garden.  Much  pleased  with  my  arrange- 
ment of  a  clump  of  Helianthus  multiflorus  simplex 
maximus  in  a  bed  of  Petunia  bybrida  nana  com- 
pacta  grandiflora,  with  background  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  argentea  variegata. 
Gave  him  seeds  of  Hellebores  Apotheker  Bogren 
and  Commerzien rath  Benary.  N.B.— Must  really 
remember  to  ask  Lacon  not  to  bring  his  dog  Bob 
'■with  him  in  future.  The  brute  got  into  the  Or- 
chid house  and  knocked  down  the  Odontoglos sum 
Pescatorei  Vervaetianum  and  the  Campylobotrys 
Ghiesbieghti  variegata,  and  then  went  and 
scratched   up  nearly   all    my   Matricaria  eximia 
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nana  aurea  crispa,  and  rolled  in  a  patch  of  Heli- 
chrysum  monstrosum  nanum  atro-sanguineum 
flore-pleno." — G.  H.  E. 

HERNS. 


LIP-FERNS,  OR  CHEILANTHES. 
Many  who  have  a  taste  for  Ferns  and  possess  a 
small  greenhouse  for  their  accommodation  have  to 
lament  the  want  of  interest  which  their  favourites 
afford  them.     This  is  usually  attributable  to  the 
kinds  selected  being  too  large  and  monopolising 
too  much   room.     Small   houses    should    not  be 
filled  with  large  kinds  simply  because  they  are 
easily  grown.     What  is  wanted  is   variety,  and 
there    are    many    elegant    small-growing    Ferns 
which  thrive  admirably  in  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture,  and   which   would,   if  properly  cared   for, 
furnish  this.     Many  have  an  idea  that  Ferns  can- 
not have  too  much  water,  and  consequently  they 
are  kept  constantly  drenched  both  overhead  and 
at  the  roots.     Such  treatment  in  the  case  of  bold, 
robust-growing  kinds  may   not   be   detrimental, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  we  see  so 
few    choice    Ferns    thriving    in     a    greenhouse 
temperature.     The  majority  of   the  Cheilanthes 
succeed  well  under  cool  treatment.    Water  should 
never,   however,  be  sprinkled  upon   their  fronds, 
and  during  winter  it  will  be  found  safest  and  best 
to  err  on  the  side  of  drought,  both  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  at  their  roots.     They  should  be  grown 
in  rather  small  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained. 
The  soil  best  suited  for  their  requirements  is  a 
mi.xture  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  old  mortar  rubbish, 
and  small  pieces  of  sandstone,  a  compost  which 
will  keep  open  and  porous,  and  which  will  allow 
water   to   pass  freely  away.     As  just  remarked, 
the  fronds  should   never  be  wetted,   and  during 
winter   a   dry   atmosphere   must   be   maintained, 
whilst  as  much   light  as  possible  at   this  season 
should  be  admitted,  but  in  summer  they  should 
be  well  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays.     To  obviate 
shading,  green  glass  is  simetimesuse^,  but  this  is 
about  tne  worst  substitute  for  ordinary  shading 
material  that  can   be  used  ;  not   that   the   Ferns 
refuse  to  grow  under  it  (although  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  suits  them  as  well  as  clear  glass),   but 
because  the  green  glass  casts  such  a  ghastly  light 
upon  the  leaves,  quite  destroying  the  effect  of  the 
beautiful  tints  of  green  which  the  fronds  assume 
in    their   different   ages  and   stages  of    growth. 
From   experience  we  may  safely    assert  that  in 
the  culture  of   plants  in  our  climate  nothing    is 
better  than  to  have  the  summer  shading  material 
of  such  a  character,  and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  may  be  applied  or  removed  conveniently, 
as  occasion   may   require.     Ferns  with    pendent 
fronds   should  always  be  allowed  to  assume  their 
natural  habit ;  to  keep  such  fronds  in  an  erect 
position    not  only  destroys  the  graceful  appear- 
ance of  the  plants,  but  eventually  destroys  their 
vigour.     The  following  kinds  are  all    beautiful, 
and  all  well  deserving  the  attention  of  Fern  lovers 
requiring  choice  plants  for  a  cool  house,  viz   :  — 

C.  MVsOREXSTs. — An  elegant  plant,  found  growing 
in  dry,  rocky  places  in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon, 
also  in  China  and  .Tapan  ;  the  form  from  the  latter 
country  is  the  most  hardy  and  robust,  and  its 
stems  are  densely  clotlied  with  dark  scales.  The 
fronds  are  narrowly  oblong  in  outline,  and  their 
pinnii!  are  divided  into  small  segments. 

C.  ARGENTEA. — This  charming  little  Fern  sel- 
dom exceeds  3  inches  or  1  inches  in  height.  Its 
fronds  are  triangular  in  outline,  borne  upon  slender 
polished  stems,  bright  green  on  the  upper  side, 
and  silvery  white  beneath,  edged  with  a  line  of 
black  sori.  It  is  common  in  Japan,  and  is  also 
found  in  China  and  Siberia. 

C.  S/.oviTsi.— Tills  is  said  to  be  a  European 
Fern,  being  found,  although  very  sparingly,  in 
Italy  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Austria.  It 
is,  however,  widely  distributed  in  Asia,  and  is 
found  at  considerable  elevations  in  Northern  India. 
It  is  not  a  large-growing  plant,  its  fronds  seldom 
exceeding  7  inches  or  8  inches  in  length,  and  often 
less  than  2  inches  in  breadth.  They  are  broadly 
lance  shaped  in  outline,  the  segments  being  twice 


or  three  times  divided.  The  stems  and  undersides 
of  fronds  are  densely  clothed  with  white  and  brown 
woolly  hairs  and  scales;  theupperside  isdeepgreen. 
C.  ALABAMENSis. — The  fronds  of  this,  when  well 
grown,  attain  a  length  of  from  4  inches  to  8  or  9 
inches ;  they  are  narrowly  lanceolate  in  outline, 
three  times  divided,  the  ultimate  segments  being 
small,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  deep  green  in 
colour.  This  very  elegant  little  Fern  is  tolerably 
plentiful  throughout  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama. 

C.  CAPENSis. — The  stems  of  this  are  smooth, 
brown,  and  polished  ;  fronds  bright  green,  ovate 
in  outline  ;  segments  entire,  bluntly  ovate,  the 
lower  segments  much  tho  largest.     South  Africa. 

C.  SiEEEEi. — This  is  another  elegant  little  spe- 
cies, of  tufted  habit.  Its  fronds  vary  from  8  inches 
to  6  or  even  (t  inches  in  length.  They  are  oblong 
in  shape,  and  about  three  times  divided  into  small, 
oblong-ovate  segments,  which  are  somewhat  coria- 
ceous in  texture,  and  deep  green  and  smooth  on 
both  surfaces. 

C.  msFANK'A. — This  Fern  is  somewhat  sparingly 
distributed  through  Spain  and  Portugal.  Its 
slender  stems  are  of  a  rich  polished  brown,  spring- 
ing from  a  dense  tuft  of  stiff  hairs  of  the  same 
colour,  which  envelop  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
The  fronds  (under  cultivation),  including  the  stems, 
are  about  G  inches  long,  and  over  an  inch  wide, 
but  in  the  wild  plant  they  are  somewhat  smaller ; 
they  are  coriaceous  in  texture,  dark  green,  and 
smooth  on  the  upper  side,  but  the  reverse  side  is 
clothed  with  long  chestnut-coloured  hairs. 

C.  LANUGINOSA  attains  a  length  of  from  (i  inches 
to  8  inches  or  more ;  the  fronds  are  ovate-lanceolato 
in  outline,  and  slightly  under  2  inches  in  width, 
firm  in  texture,  bright  lively  green  above,  and 
densely  clothed  on  the  underside  with  long  woolly 
tomentum.  It  is  found  in  Wisconsin,  California, 
and  elsewhere. 

C.  MCLTiFiPA,  a  fine  robust  kind  from  South 
Africa,  has  dark  shining  brown  stems  and  fronds, 
which  are  triangular  in  outline.  They  attain  a 
height  of  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  or  more,  and  are 
three  or  four  times  divided  ;  the  segments,  which 
are  narrow  and  oblong,  are  of  a  firm  texture,  smooth, 
and  deep  green  in  colour. 

C.  KRAGRAN's,  often  called  C.  odora,  is  another 
European  plant,  although  not  a  native  of  Britain. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands;  is  found  somewhat  sparingly  on  the  rocks 
at  Gibraltar,  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of 
France,  and  occasionally  in  Switzerland.  The 
fronds,  which  have  an  agreeable  odour,  are  some 
0  inches  long,  by  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
twice  or  thrice  divided.  They  are  deep  green  on 
the  upper  side,  but  pale  beneath.  Other  elegant 
kinds  for  a  greenhouse  are  C.  vestita,  from  Caro- 
lina; C.  tenuifolia,  the  Australian  form;  C.  myrio- 
phylla,  from  Chili  and  Peru  :  and  C.  lendigera, 
from  New  Grenada.  W.  H.  G. 


Indoor  Garden. 

NEW  RACE  OF  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  silver-gilt 
medal  was  never  more  worthily  awarded  tliau  it 
was  last  Tuesday,  when  it  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  for  what  was,  perhaps,  the 
finest,  largest,  and  most  varied  collection  of  new 
double  and  single  Chinese  Primulas  ever  shown 
in  London.  Upwards  of  four  huntlred  plants 
were  exhibited,  every  one  being  a  credit  to  the 
grower.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  lately 
necessitating  a  good  amount  of  fire  heat,  the 
plauts  were  not  drawn,  but  stocky  in  growth, 
with  luxuriant  foliage  and  dense  trusses  of 
bloom.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  sorts  were  shown, 
all  raited  by  the  exhibitors,  and  ten  of  them 
had  not  heen  shown  before.  These  new  sorts 
show  what  great  strides  the  Messrs.  Suttou  have 
made  in  the  improvement  of  this  flower,  the 
most  remarkable  kinds  being  the  so-called  blues, 
which,   by   the   way,   are  not   true    blues    yet, 


though  these  may  come.     But  a  few  years  ago  no 
blue  Primula  existed  ;  then  Messrs.  Carter  showed 
their   Holborn   Blue,   a  single   sort  with  large 
flowers  of  a  purplish  blue.     Now  Messrs.  Sutton 
have  besides  single  blues  two  good  double  blues, 
one  having  Fern-like  foliage,  the  other  the  ordi- 
nary foliage  of  the  Chinese  Primrose.    The  colour 
of  these  doubles  is  even  brighter  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  true  blue  than  that  of  the  singles, 
wliich  are  really  beautiful  sorts.    The  floral  com- 
mittee  had  no  hesitation  in   certificating  these 
double  blues,  and,  no  doubt,  they  were  a  surprise 
to    many.      One    member    of    the    committee, 
Mr.    George   Maw,   made    a    suggestion    as   to 
the  possibility  of  intercrossing  a  white  Chinese 
Primula    with    a    yellow  -  flowered    species,    as 
he    thought    that    a    yellow    winter -flowering 
Primula    would    be    valuable.       Whether   such 
a  cross  as  this  is  possible  or   not  no   one  can 
say,  but  all  must  admit  that  the  attempt  is  worth 
making,  and,  seeing   the   rapid   steps   that    are 
being  taken  in  perfecting  the  blues,  why  need 
we  despair  of  yet  seeing  yellows  ?    Other  remark- 
able doubles  in  the  Reading  collection  were  those 
named  Double  Scarlet,  which  is  not,  however,  a 
real   scarlet,   but   a   brilliant   carmine  ;    Double 
Rose,  an  exquisitely  beautiful   sort  of  a  colour 
pleasing  to  everyone.     These  doubles  form  quite 
a  different  race  from  those  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  Burghley,  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Osborn,  of 
Fulham.     These  Burghley  doubles   have  fuller 
flowers — more   resetted,  so   to   speak,  but  they 
have  not  the  brilliancy  of  colour  of  the  Reading 
doubles  ;  and,  further,  tliey  are  far  more  delicate 
in  constitution  and  more  difficult  to  grow  and 
propagate.     But  there    is  no  need  to  disparage 
the   Burghley   hybrids    in   order   to    extol    the 
Reading  race  ;  both  are  invaluable,  and  it  is  well 
that  they   are   dift'erent ;  and   let  us  hope  that 
Messr.s.  Sutton  and  other  raisers  will  still  per- 
severe in  the  improvement  of  the  doubles  and 
try  as  much  as  possible  to  originate  new  colours, 
for  that  is  what  is  most  wanted  now.     We  have 
a  surfeit  of  crimsons,  roses,  and  whites  among 
Primulas,  but  blue  is  a  decided  departure  from 
the  old  track,  and  yellow  is  still  within  the  range 
of  possibility   without  even  intercrossing   with 
another  species  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  Messrs. 
Huber,  an  Italian  firm,  showed  in  London  some 
remarkable  single  Chinese  Primulas  having  the 
yellow  centres  abnormally  developed,  almost  ob- 
literating, in  fact,  the  white,  and  therefore  a  true 
yellow  sort  may  be  seen  shortly,  for  that  is,  we 
believe,  the  ultimate  aim  of  Messrs.  Huber.     As 
to  Messrs.  Sutton's  single  sorts  shown,  they  do 
not  call  for  special  comment,  as  similar,  if  not 
identical,  sorts  have  been  shown  numbers  of  times 
in   Loudon  of  late  years,  though  no  doubt  the 
comniittee  were  just  in  certificating  them.  Among 
the  single  sorts,  however,  there   were  some  re- 
markable  for  curious    leaf    development  ;    two 
have   foliage   like  Curled  Kale  or   Parsley,  but 
tlicse  seemed  to  lack  quality  of  flower.     To  com- 
bine this  handsome   foliage   with   good    flower- 
trusses  and  varied  colours  will,  no  doubt,  be  an 
object  lor  attainment  at  Reading.    Another  point 
about  the  doubles  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
as  it  is  so  important,  is,  that  the  sorts  may  be 
perpetuated  from  seed  ;  in  fact,  the  grower  of 
the  Reading  collection  assured  us  that  there  was 
not  a  "  rogue  "  in  the  batch  of  the  double  scarlet. 
This  is  a  great  gain,  as  the  drawback  to  other 
doubles  is  the  difficulty  attending  their  propaga- 
tion. 


Forcing  Choisya  ternata.— I  saw  it  recently  stated 
ill  Cii nlcMim  Jllastrolul  tluit  the  MexiciUi  Orange  flower, 
as  this  shi-iib  is  called,  is  a  guod  plaat  for  forcing  into 
hloiini  early,  but  as  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  its  being 
forced,  would  any  reader  enlighten  me  as  to  its  treatment  as 
a  forced  shrub  ?  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  bloom  of  this  lovely  white  sweet-scented  shiub  at 
Christmas,  or  at  any  time  during  winter.— W. 
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THE  BRUGXIANSIAS. 
Fifty  yenTS  ago  Brugmansias  were  amongst  the 
most  popular  of  greenhouse  plants.  They  were 
grown  in  almost  every  good  garden  in  which 
there  was  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  hig  enough 
to  accommodate  them,  and  the  records  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  tell  us  how  popular 
they  were  at  Hower  shows  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  very  suitable  for  pot  cul- 
ture. Somehow  or  other,  however,  Brugmansias 
have  been  elbowed  out  of  general  cultivation  ; 
like  a  good  many  other  old-fashioned  plants,  they 
have  given  place  to  more  modern,  if  not  more 
beautiful,  introductions.  Some  good  specimens 
of  them  nijy  have  been  seen  at  Kew,  and  also  at 
Chiswick  in  old  times. 

The  I'.iugmansias  should 
be  strictly  called  Daturas, 
for  botanists  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference between  the  two 
genera  ;  in  a  gardening 
sense  there  is,  however,  a 
dilference,  and  an  impor- 
tant one  ;  therefore  we  can- 
not do  better  than  retain 
the  good  old  garden  name 
of  Brugmansia.  Brugman- 
sias are  all  shrubby  plants, 
while  Daturas  are  mostly, 
if  not  all,  annual.  A  good 
many  names  are  given 
under  the  head  Brugman- 
sia in  books  and  catalogues, 
but  there  are  really  only 
three  distinct  plants  that 
should  bear  that  name, 
and  two  of  these  are  a 
puzzle  to  many,  who  fail 
to  see  the  ditleience  be- 
tween them.  The  three 
species  are  B.  arborea,  a 
native  of  Peru ;  B.  suaveo- 
lens,  said  to  inhabit 
Mexico  chiefly  ;  and  B. 
sanguinea,  also  from  Peru. 
The  names  B.  Candida, 
B.  Gardner!,  B.  cornigera, 
Knighti,  bicolor,  frutes- 
cens,  and  others  aie  all 
synonymous  with  one  or 
other  of  the  three  species 
above-named.  The  two 
white-tlowered  kinds,  B. 
suaveolensand  arborea,  are 
so  variable,  and  found  ia 
such  widely  separated  re- 
gions, that  it  is  no  wondt-r 
the  different  forms  of  them 
have  received  specific 
names,  and  these  have  been 
transmitted  to  and  per- 
petuated in  gardens. 

B.  ARBOREA  is  a  very 
nld  plant,  and  was  known 
to   Linnaeus,   who   named 

it.  It  is  the  Floripondio  of  the  Spaniards  of  South 
America,  who  grow  it  in  their  gardens  and  much 
prize  it  on  account  of  its  noble  white  flowers. 
In  a  wild  state  it  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree, 
growing  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  high.  It  inhabits 
a  wide  region  in  the  north-west  parts  of  South 
America,  but  it  is  also  found  in  Brazil.  It 
flourishes  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes  up  to 
9500  feet  elevation,  where  tlie  mean  temperature 
is  50",  but  it  luxuriates  most  in  the  valleys 
by  the  sides  of  watercourses.  Orchid  collectors 
in  Bogota  and  other  districts  speak  of  its  being 
a  striking  plant  everywhere,  and  say,  moreover, 
that  there  are  yellow  and  rosy  pink-flowered 
varieties  of  it  to  be  seen,  besides  a  double-flowered 


sort,  which  is  called  the  Double  Floripondio. 
This  double  kind  is  a  wild  plant,  and  must  be 
the  same  as  that  we  have  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  B.  Knighti,  which  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  cf  the  three  Brugmansias  in  gardens ; 
it  is  sturdier  in  growth,  and  is  frequently  planted 
out  during  summer  in  the  London  parks.  B. 
arborea,  in  greenhouses,  grows  from  10  feet  to 
1.')  feet  high,  has  broad  leaves,  often  coarsely 
toothed,  and  produces  noble  white  trumpet-  i 
shaped  flowers,  from  7  inches  to  1)  inches  in  ' 
length  and  pure  white.  The  difference  between 
arborea  and  suaveolens  seems  to  be  as  follows  : 
Iq  arborea  the  flowers  have  long,  attenuated  tails 
to  the  corolla  lobes,  whereas  in  suaveolens  there 
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is  scarcely  any  lengthening  of  the  segments.  In 
some  of  the  specimens  in  the  Kew  herbarium 
the  corolla  lobes  of  arborea  are  2  inches  long. 
This  and  other  characteristics,  not  so  important 
to  a  gardener,  are  sutflcient  to  distinguish  it  from 
suaveolens.  The  flowers  are  not  so  sweet-scented 
as  those  of  suaveolens,  but  are  fragrant  in  the 
evening.  This  is  the  Brugmansia  that  is  said  to 
have  become  naturalised  in  parts  of  California, 
particularly  about  San  Francisco,  where  it  is 
much  used  for  room  and  table  decoration.  In 
fact,  in  all  tropical  and  sub- tropical  gardens, 
Brugmansias  are  favourite  plants  ;  they  form  a 
great  feature  in  gardens  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
South  Europe,  and  other  places  where  the  tem- 


perature is  just  suited  to  them.  Datuia  can 
dida  is  the  same  as  B.  arborea,  and  so  is 
Datura  cornigera,  a  native  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, figured  in  the  fwtanind  Miiga::ine  many 
years  ago. 

B.  s.\NouiNEA,  the  third  species,  commonly 
known  by  its  synonym,  B.  bicolor,  is  very 
different  from  the  others,  but  it  is  also  of 
tree-like  growth,  varying  in  stature  from  5  feet 
to  20  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Red  Floripondio,  or 
Campanilla  encarnado.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  here  how  it  difl'ers  technically  from 
the  white-flowered  species,  as  it  may  be  known 
at  once  by  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
funnel-shaptd,  and  mea- 
!-ure  from  7  inches  to 
!»  inches  in  length.  The 
usual  colour  is  a  bright 
iirange-scarltt,  lessening  in 
intensity  in  the  tube,  until 
it  merges  into  orange- 
yellow,  and  then  blends 
with  the  green  at  the  base. 
There  is  a  variety  of  it, 
''*•  called  flava,  which  has  its 

flowers  wholly  yellow,  but 
this  form  is  rare.  The 
flowers  of  B.  sanguinea 
are  produced  singly  from 
the  tips  of  the  branches, 
so  that  by  judicious  prun- 
ing, flowering  spurs  can 
be  greatly  increased.  B. 
sanguinea  was  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  a 
Mr.  Crawley,  who  brought 
seeds  of  it  home  with  him 
from  Guayaquil,  in  18.33, 
and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  more  or  less  popular 
in  gardens.  As  it  grows 
wild  in  the  mountainotis 
parts  of  Peru,  it  is  half- 
hardy,  and  may  be  grown 
in  ptrlection  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  even 
planted  out  in  summer  ; 
indeed,  the  first  plant 
which  floweied  in  this 
country  (which  was  at 
Hayes  Place,  Kent)  had 
withstood  the  winter  of 
1833  out  of  doors. 

B.  SUAVEOLENS  is,  next 
to  Knighti,  the  commonest 
Brugmansia  in  gardens, 
and  there  are  few  nobler 
ornaments  to  a  green- 
house than  a  large  and 
profusely  flowered  speci- 
men of  it.  It  is  a  most 
abundant  flowerer,  and 
the  fragrance  emitted  by 
a  large  bush  of  it  is 
almost  overpowering.  The 
flowers,  which  are  larger  than  those  of 
arborea  and  pure  white,  often  measure  over  1  ft. 
in  length,  and  are  more  bell-shaped  than  those  of 
B.  arborea.  It  is  also  less  tree-like  in  growth 
than  B.  arborea,  though,  in  a  wild  state,  it 
reaches  15  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Mexico,  while  B.  arborea  is  confined  to 
South  America.  If  this  be  so,  it  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  that  the  two  plants  are  specifi- 
cally distinct.  It  was  introduced  to  Europe  fo 
long  ago  as  1733,  and  has  been  grown  in  English 
gardens  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  Brug- 
mansia know^n  as  B.  Gardneri  is  the  same  as 
B.  suaveolens.  Among  other  so-i'alled  Brugman- 
sias  there  was  a  very  beautiful  one  introduced 
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about  fifty  years  ago,  and  figured  in  Pa.\ton',s 
Botanical  Ma^iazhie,  under  tlie  name  of  B.  Way- 
manniana.  The  flower  is,  represented  as  being 
double,  or  rather  a  sort  of  hose-in-hose.  The 
colour  i.s  purple  and  wliite,  and  if  a?  beautiful  as 
the  plate  shows  it  to  be,  it  must  be  a  most  desir- 
able plant.  Does  anyone  know  if  it  now  exists 
in  gardens  ?  1  could  find  no  trace  of  it  among 
the  herbarium  specimens  at  Kew,  but  from  the 
description  given  it  seems  to  be  a  shrubby 
plant ;  hence  a  Brugmansia.  Another  beautiful 
plant,  once  called  B.  lloribunda,  is  now  placed  in 
the  genus  Juanalloa,  and  is  J.  aurautiaca,  which, 
I  believe,  is  in  cultivation. 

< 'QLTURE.^One  mode  of  treatment  applies  to 
all  three  Brugmansias,  as  they  are  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  hardiness,  and  much  the  same  in 
style  of  growth.  They  are  not  well  suited  for 
pot  culture  unless  the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they 
are  placed  are  very  large,  on  account  of  the  roots 
being  so  bulky'  and  spreading  so  widely.  It  is 
best  to  plant  Brugmansias  out  permanently  in  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse  border,  where  they 
can  have  room  to  fully  develop  themselves. 
They  should  have  at  least  1.5  feet  head-room 
space  ;  hence  it  is  only  in  good-sized  houses  that 
Brugmansias  can  be  grown  to  perfection.  The 
illustration  here  given  is  that  of  B.  arborea  in  a 
Scotch  garden,  and  it  shows  well  what  a  noble 
plant  the  white  Brugmansia  is  in  a  conservatory. 
Mr.  Conning,  the  gardener  at  Lews  Castle,  who 
sent  the  photograph,  states  that  the  plant  in 
question  bears  hundreds  of  flowers  every  season, 
and  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  garden  during 
August  and  September.  He  says,  "  It  gives  no 
trouble  when  once  well  planted  (it  should  not  be 
kept  in  pots),  its  only  requirements  being  an 
occasional  pruning  in  order  to  keep  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  within  bounds.  No  flower," 
he  says,  "  in  my  estimation  can  equal  this  white 
Brugmansia  for  puiity  and  fragrance,  and  for 
room  or  church  decoration  it  is  unequalled,  as,  if 
gathered  before  the  blooms  are  quite  expanded, 
they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection."  The  posi- 
tion in  the  greenhouse  in  which  a  Brugmansia  is 
planted  .should  be  well  considered,  and  the  soil 
for  it  must  be  good,  such  as  turfy  loam  and  rotten 
manure,  so  as  to  induce  vigorous  growth.  A  hole 
should  be  taken  out  a  yard  deep  and  as  nruch 
across,  and  a  good  layer  of  drainage  material  put 
at  the  bottom.  A  young,  healthy  plant  will  soon 
shoot  up  to  its  full  size,  after  which  it  may  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  close  pruning,  which  is 
best  done  in  autumn  ;  after  that  the  plant  mu-t 
be  kept  drier  throughout  the  winter.  Subsequent 
top-dressings  or  applications  of  liquid  manure 
will  always  remedy  exhaustion  Irom  profuse 
flowering.  Old  plants,  particularly  those  regu- 
larly pruned,  are  most  floriferous. 

Open-air  culture  used  to  be  much  practised 

here  and  is  now  on  tlie  Continent,  and  some  of 
the  finest  eft'ects  in  August  and  September  are 
produced  by  means  of  IJrugmansias.  Open-air 
culture,  however,  requires  more  attention  than 
greenhouse  treatment.  The  plants  must  be 
grown  in  pots  in  order  to  be  wintered  well. 
One  plan,  and  that  generally  followed,  is  to 
plunge  three-year-old  plants  in  pots  in  good 
rich  soil  in  May,  well  water  them  throughout 
the  summer,  and  in  August  they  will  flower 
abundantly.  In  October  they  may  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  a  greenhouse,  or,  failing  this  accommo- 
dation, set  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  any  dry  place  out  of 
reach  of  frost.  But  by  this  ]ilan  the  roots  run  over 
the  tops  of  the  pots,  so  that  the  j>lants  cannot  be 
watered  well  in  winter,  so  a  better  way  is  to  en- 
large the  h  de  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  tliiou.di 
■which  the  bulk  of  the  new  roots  will  descend, 
and  at  lifting  time  the;e  cau  hi  cut  otf  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.     Still  another  plan  is  to 


turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  at  planting  time, 
and  then  about  the  end  of  July  cut  with  a  spade 
round  the  balls  close  to  the  plant,  working  in  at 
the  same  time  some  short  stable  manure,  in 
which  the  new  roots  will  run  and  form  a  dense 
mass,  which  will  enable  the  plant  to  withstand 
lifting  in  autumn  and  repotting  without  injury. 
One  of  the  old  growers  used  to  always  follow  this 
plan,  and  in  one  season  extending  over  six  weeks 
he  had  no  fewer  than  a  thousaml  flowers  on  a 
four-year-old  pilant  0  feet  high  and  10  feet 
through.  Brugmansias  out  of  doors  associate 
well  with  noble-leaved  sub-tropical  plants,  even 
if  they  do  not  flower.  When  grown  in  large  pots 
or  tubs,  the  best  time  to  replenish  the  soil  is  in 
early  spring  just  when  starting  into  growth. 
They  are  all  readily  increased  liy  cutting.s  made 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots.  W.  G. 


Cyclamens  planted  out. — Having  found  so 
many  greenhouse  plants  to  succeed  so  much  better 
when  planted  out  in  summer  than  when  kept  in 
pots  the  whole  year  round,  I  last  year  resolved  to 
try  Persian  Cyclamens  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  treat  Callas,  Eupatoriums,  and  a  host  of  other 
things,  viz.,  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  May. 
We  selected  a  border  close  to  a  wall,  and  having 
dug  it  up  deeply  and  given  it  a  good  dressing  of 
manure,  the  Cyclamens  were  planted  out  about 
1  foot  apart  each  way;  and,  beyond  keeping  them 
free  from  weeds,  they  received  no  attention  what- 
ever until  September.  They  then  had  produced  fine 
heads  of  young  foliage,  and  many  were  showing 
flower.  They  were  therefore  carefully  lifted  with 
good  balls  of  earth,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
roots  clung  to  the  manure  and  their  healthy, 
vigorous  look  proved  that  they  liked  a  good  rich 
diet,  and  plenty  of  it.  They  certainly  were  alto- 
gether more  satisfactory  than  if  they  had  been 
kept  in  pots.  When  planted  out  they  do  not  get 
so  dust-dry  as  when  in  pots,  and  they  are  in  a 
more  equable  condition  both  as  regards  moisture 
and  temperature.  They,  therefore,  enjoy  their 
rest,  and  start  afresh  with  renewed  vigour.  I  am 
sure  many  will  find  that  the  plan  of  planting 
out  a  good  deal  of  the  stock  that  is  usually 
kept  in  pots  is  a  great  gain  ;  by  it  not  only  are 
better  plants  secured,  but  labour  is  economised. 
—J.  G.  H. 

The  red  and  white  Lapagerias.— There  are 
two  fine  plants  of  Lapageria,  one  red  and  one 
white,  growing  in  the  large  conservatory  at  Lilles- 
den,  Hawkhurst,  Kent.  L.  rosea  is  planted  out 
in  a  narrow  border  against  the  back  wall  of  the 
house,  and  L.  alba  is  growing  in  a  large  slate  tub. 
Both  are  in  robust  health  and  still  bear  a  few- 
blooms,  but  of  the  two  the  white  variety  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  the  more  vigorous.  Many  cf 
the  shoots  are  extra  strong,  some  being  fully  S 
yards  long.  They  receive  a  dressing  of  rough  peaty 
compost  in  spring.  There  are  some  positions  in 
which  they  would  do  best  planted  out,  but  if  a 
large  pot,  wooden  or  slate  tub  can  be  set  in  a  cool 
situation  they  are  capable  of  supporting  very  fine 
plants.  At  Lillesden  the  border  is  filled  entirely 
with  compost  suited  to  the  I^apageria,  a  matter 
very  different  from  merely  filling  an  excavated 
hole  with  specially  prepared  soil.  That  plan  was 
many  years  ago,  to  my  knowledge,  tried  in  the  I>il- 
lesden  conservatory,  and,  like  many  other  similar 
attempts,  ended  badly.  Whether  planted  in  pots, 
tubs,  or  borders,  I.,apagerias  require  a  rough  por- 
ous compost  such  as  was  described  in  The  Garden 
(p.  37),  and  abundance  of  drainage  so  arranged  as 
not  to  easily  get  clogged.  Lapagerias,  too,  require 
large  quantities  of  water,  especially  during  hot 
sunny  weather,  but  if  this  does  not  pass  freely 
away  the  soil  becomes  sour,  and  therefore  poisonous 
to  the  roots.  The  plant  of  the  white  variety  last 
autumn  perfected  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  and 
some  of  this  sown  in  heat  as  soon  as  gathered 
germinated  in  about  six  weeks.  When  I  saw  the 
seedlings  recently  they  were  about  .S  inches  high 
and  looking  healthy.  The  greatest  ditficulty 
usually  experienced  with  young  layered  Lapageria? 


is  in  effecting  a  good  start,  and  if  they  could  he 
more  generally  raised  from  seed  useful  sized  plants 
might  be  formed  much  more  quickly. — W.  I. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWEPvS. 
Among  plants  with  scented  flowers  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  perfect  their  blooms  in  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  the  first 
place  must  be  assigned  to  the  two  forms  of  the 
evergreen  Daphne  indica,  which  are  now  about 
at  their  best,  and  whose  perfume  is  so  pronounced 
that  it  scents  the  whole  house  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing.  The  form  most  commonly  grown  is 
the  deep  coloured  one,  which  is  in  all  respects  a 
more  satisfactory  subject  to  deal  with  than  the 
white-flowered  kind.  It  grows  more  freely  and 
its  foliage  is  of  a  deeper  green,  so  that  even  when 
out  of  bloom  it  is  more  attractive  than  the  pale 
sort.  Still,  the  little  clusters  of  pure  white  blos- 
soms on  the  latter  are  so  beautiful,  and  afford 
such  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  typical  form, 
that  both  are  well  worth  a  place  in  every  garden  in 
which  accommodation  for  them  exists.  Though 
by  no  means  particular  as  regards  cultural  re- 
quirements, they  are  frequently  met  with  in  any- 
thing but  a  satisfactory  state.  Owing  to  their 
not  succeeding  well  on  their  own  roots,  many  cul- 
tivators graft  them  on  the  Spurge  Laurel,  and 
with  good  results;  while  in  the  hands  of  some 
they  are  equally  satisfactory  when  raised  from 
cuttings.  For  cuttings,  select  shoots  in  rather 
more  than  a  half-ripened  condition,  that  is  to  say, 
a  little  before  they  acquire  a  woody  texture,  and 
having  removed  the  bottom  leaves,  insert  them  in 
well-drained  pots  filled  with  sandy  compost  and 
pressed  down  firmly.  About  -1  inches  is  a  good 
length  for  the  cuttings,  and  they  often  root  better 
when  inserted  around  the  sides  of  pots  than  when 
placed  singly  in  small  pots ;  contact  with  the 
sides  seems  to  hasten  the  formation  of  roots.  If 
kept  close  either  in  a  propagating  case  or  under  a 
bell-glass  in  a  structure  warmer  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  growing,  roots  are  soon  pro- 
duced, and  when  sutiiciently  established  they 
may  be  potted  off.  A  mixture  of  open  turfy 
loam,  well  decayed  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand  is  a  very  suitable  compost  for 
this  Daphne. 

Grafting  may  be  performed  either  on  plants 
well  established  in  small  pots  or  on  pieces  dug  up 
for  the  purpose,  and  potted  after  the  operation 
is  carried  out.  The  first  method  is,  however,  to 
be  preferred  ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure 
success  is  to  select  good  shoots  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  for  cuttings,  and  graft  them  in  the  wedge 
or  side  manner  as  near  the  ground  as  possible  ; 
after  that  they  must  be  kept  close  till  a  union  has 
taken  place.  They  will  only  then  require  shifting 
into  larger  pots  when  necessary,  but  in  either  case 
their  progress  is  more  rapid  if  kept  in  a  structure 
warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  during  their 
earlier  stages.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pots 
are  ni.t  too  large,  as  even  if  full  of  roots  a  little 
stimulant  during  the  growing  season  will  suffice 
to  keep  them  in  health.  Soot  water  is  one  of  the 
best  of  stimulants,  as  it  imparts  depth  of  colour, 
and  may  be  liberally  applied  during  summer. 
This  Daphne  is,  however,  seen  in  its  best  state 
when  planted  out.  Its  rate  of  growth  is  then 
much  more  rapid  than  in  pots,  and  where  it  is 
expected  to  supply  flowers  in  a  cut  state  this  is  a 
great  consideration,  as  the  removal  of  a  few 
flowering  twigs  can  be  effected  without  disfiguring 
the  plant.  It  is  quite  at  home  on  a  conservatory 
wall,  but  before  planting  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  bed  for  its  reception  is  thoroughly  well 
drained,  and  that  the  compost  employed  is  not  of 
too  adhesive  a  character. 

Another  sweet-scented  subject  now  in  bloom  is 
Jasrainum  grandiflorum.  It  forms  a  regular 
growing  twifrgy  bush,  with  deep  tinted  evergreen 
foliage,  much  like  that  cf  the  common  Jasmine, 
and  each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a  number  of  pure 
white,  fragrant  blossoms.  The  common  Jasmine 
is  such  a  popular  plant,  that  grandiflorum  is  fure 
to  be  appreciated,  c.-pecially  in  midwinter.  It 
strikes   root    readily   if    half- ripened    shoots    are 
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taken  during  summer  and  treated  as  just  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  the  Daphnes.  Luculia 
gratiesima,  another  winter  bloomer,  is  a  grand 
object  when  studded  with  its  large  Hydrangea- 
like heads  of  pink  blossoms,  which  are,  moreover, 
deliciously  fragrant.  Somehow  or  other  it  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  dillicult  to 
increase  by  means  of  cuttings,  but  I  have  never 
found  such  to  be  the  case.  The  cuttings  should 
be  formed  of  the  young  shoots  when  they  are 
about  half  matured,  and  being  dibbled  firmly  in  a 
light  sandy  compost,  they  must  then  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
stove.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cover  them  with  a 
propagating  case  in  order  to  exclude  air  ;  indeed, 
I  know  of  no  other  plant  that  is  so  irreparably 
injured  as  this  is  if  allowed  to  flag,  and  this,  I 
think,  explains  the  reason  why  it  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  difficult  to  deal  with. 

H.  P. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
T.  Baines. 

Stove. — Preparation  should  at  once  be  made  for 
potting  most  of  the  stock  in  this  department. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand  should,  if  not  already  got 
under  cover,  be  brought  in  where  it  will  get  suffi- 
ciently dry  for  use,  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  when  plants  are  potted  in  material  that 
is  over-moist,  the  roots  never  take  kindly  to  it. 
The  floor  of  a  dry,  open  shed,  where  the  air  will 
have  full  play  upon  the  various  soils,  is  the  best 
place,  spreading  them  out  thinly,  and  turning 
them  over  a  time  or  two.  All  empty  pots  should 
be  thoroughly  washed,  crocks  broken,  sticks  made 
and  painted,  and  training  wires  prepared,  before 
potting  operations  are  commenced,  in  which  case 
the  work  goes  on  more  smoothly,  and  can  be  got 
through  quicker. 

PoiNSKTTiAS. — During  the  time  that  intervenes 
between  the  Chrysanthemums  being  over  and  the 
earliest  of  the  spring-blooming  plants  coming  in 
there  is  the  most  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  flowers.  This  is  especially  felt  where 
large  quantities  are  required  for  cutting.  Where 
a  suflScient  number  of  Poinsettias  has  been  grown 
to  admit  of  some  being  kept  back  in  a  temperature 
no  higher  than  would  keep  them  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition without  pushing  on  the  development  of 
their  showy  bracts,  these  may  now  be  placed  in 
the  stove,  where  the  heads  will  quickly  expand, 
and  be  found  very  useful  through  the  coming 
month.  Where  the  plants  have  been  retarded  in 
this  way,  the  bracts  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size 
as  when  they  have  been  subjected  to  more  heat 
through  the  later  months  of  the  year,  but  they 
will  generally  be  found  more  serviceable  for  cut 
purposes,  at  the  same  time  being  more  enduring 
than  when  pushed  on  earlier. 

Eui'iioRBiA  JAcguiNi.ivFUiRA. — Where  plants  of 
this  have  been  well  grown  and  are  strong,  they  will 
yield  a  second,  and  in  some  cases  a  third,  crop  of 
flowers  after  the  sprays  produced  on  the  leading 
shoots  have  been  removed.  This,  one  of  the  best 
of  all  plants  for  giving  a  long  succession  of  bloom 
in  winter,  is  found  by  many  growers  ditficult  to 
deal  with,  both  as  regards  its  propagation  and 
after  growth,  yet  it  is  easily  managed,  provided  a 
little  attention  is  given  to  its  requirements.  Like 
all  other  spare-rooted  subjects,  it  cannot  bear  large 
pot.s  ;  such  as  are  (J  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter 
are  large  enough  for  the  biggest  plants  that  it  is 
possible  to  grow  in  a  single  season.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  that  it  is  never  over-watered,  espe- 
cially when  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which 
it  is  located  in  winter  is  lower  than  that  required 
by  the  warmest  section  of  stove  plants :  and  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  the  water- pot  must 
be  used  with  caution  during  the  next  two  months. 
Manure-water  given  now  will  much  assist  the 
production  of  successional  flowers,  keeping  the 
heads  of  the  plants  as  close  to  the  roof  as  can  be 
done  without  their  touching  the  glass. 

Beconias. — So  continuous  is  the  habit  of  bloom- 
ing of  the  best  of  the  winter  kinds,  that  where  the 
plants  are  strong,  they  keep  on  giving  an  uninter- 


rupted succession  of  flowers.  Soft-wooded  plants 
that  bloom  from  the  successional  growth  that  is 
made  through  the  winter  in  the  way  common  to  the 
section  of  Begonias  inquestion  are  much  influenced 
in  the  enduring  character  of  their  flowers  when  cut 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  growth  that 
produces  them  is  made.  When  the  plants  are 
stood  in  light  houses  or  pits,  with  their  heads 
close  to  the  glass,  thegrowth  possesses  therequisite 
substance  to  enable  it  to  yield  flowers  that  will 
keep  fresh  for  a  much  longer  time  than  when  the 
growth  is  made  under  the  adverse  condition  of  in- 
sufficient light.  Those  who  have  to  provide  a 
constant  supply  of  cut  blooms  during  winter  will 
find  that  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  conditions 
that  will  ensure  enduring  properties  in  the  flowers, 
fewer  will  suffice. 

A/.Ai.EAs. — Amongst  the  endless  varieties  of 
Azaleas  that  have  appeared  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  of  gardeners  there  are  few, 
if  any,  equal  for  winter  forcing  to  the  old  white, 
and  the  slightly  different  Fielder's  white,  especi- 
ally where  the  flowers  are  required  for  cutting. 
The  robust  constitution  of  the  two  varieties 
named,  and  the  free  growth  that  when  well  treated 
they  make,  admit  of  the  flowers  being  cut  with 
long  portions  of  shoot  attached  to  them,  which  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  when 
they  are  required  for  filling  vases  or  stands  where 
flowers  with  short  stems  are  of  little  use.  One  of 
the  best  properties  possessed  by  these  old  varieties 
is  that  where  needed  every  shoot  that  bears  flowers 
may  be  cut  without  its  ha\ing  any  weakening 
influence  on  the  plants  that  will  interfere 
with  the  succeeding  year's  growth  provided 
that  the  roots  receive  the  requisite  manurial  suste- 
nance during  the  time  the  growth  is  being  made. 
Where  a  sulficient  stock  of  the  sorts  under  notice 
exists  so  that  they  can  be  brought  into  bloom  in 
succession,  the  supply  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up 
from  November  to  May.  To  give  a  succession, 
one  or  more  plants,  according  to  their  size,  should 
be  placed  in  moderate  warmth — the  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house  is  better  than  stove  heat 
— every  three  weeks.  Before  moving  them  into 
warmth  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are  quite 
free  from  thrips,  the  pest  which  Azalea  growers 
to  be  successful  need  to  wage  incessant  war 
against,  as  however  clean  the  plants  may  be  early 
in  spring,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  affected 
with  the  insect  before  summer  is  over.  Fumiga- 
tion with  tobacco,  or  some  other  of  its  prepara- 
tions, will  kill  the  mature  insects,  but  not  the 
eggs,  that  lie  securely  sealed  up  under  the  little 
black  varnish-like  specks  that  will  be  found  on 
the  leaves ;  there  is  nothing  that  combines  the 
destruction  of  the  insects  and  the  eggs  with  an 
absence  of  injury  to  the  plants  like  strong  to- 
bacco water,  to  which  should  be  added  (iislmrst 
compound  at  the  rate  of  about  an  ounce  to  a  gal- 
lon of  the  liquid.  In  this  small  plants  should  be 
dipped;  larger  specimens  require  syringing,  lay- 
ing them  down  during  the  operation  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  this  position  until  the  solution 
— which  must  not  be  washed  ofl' — is  dry ;  it  is 
better  not  to  allow  it  to  find  its  way  into  the  soil 
further  than  can  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
sulphur  contained  in  the  Oishurst,  as  it  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  roots.  Where  high  cultivation 
with  Azaleas  is  aimed  at,  the  whole  stock  should 
now  be  washed  or  dipped  in  this  way  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  have  been  much  aff'ected  with  the 
insect,  repeating  the  operation  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  At  no  time  of  the  year  can  this  work  be 
so  effectually  done  as  in  the  winter  before  the 
young  new  shoots  are  in  motion,  as  then  the 
insects  are  not  only  more  easily  destroyed,  but 
the  wash  may  be  used  in  a  stronger  state  than  the 
plants  would  bear  during  their  season  of  active 
growth. 

Shrubs  fob  forcing. — Such  things  as  Azalea 
mollis,  and  the  C4hent  varieties  of  Azalea,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Andromeda  floribunda,  Deutzias, 
Viburnums,  and  Choisya  ternata  should  be  placed 
in  heat.  For  these,  again,  a  house  or  pit,  where 
there  is  an  intermediate  temperature  of,  say,  ."i.')" 
in  the  night,  with  a  rise  by  day  proportionate  to 


the  weather  temperature,  is  preferable  to  giving 
them  more  heat.  When  the  flowers  are  brought  on 
in  much  heat  their  duration  on  the  plants  ia 
shorter  than  where  the  progress  has  been  slower. 
When  the  flowers  are  required  for  cutting  to 
stand  in  rooms  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and 
the  temperature  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
structure  where  they  have  been  brought  from,  they 
do  not  last  long;  in  addition  to  this  they  often 
flag  to  an  extent  that  detracts  from  their  appear- 
ance. The  merits  of  the  last  of  the  shrubs  named 
when  forced  are  not  yet  so  generally  understood  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  but  when  better  known  this 
plant  is  likely  to  be  in  much  request. 

Greenhouse. — The  use  of  fire-heat,  more  or  less 
rendered  necessary  by  the  frosts  that  have  occur- 
led,  combined  with  dense  fogs,  will  have  cai  sel 
the  flower-buds  of  Camellias  to  droop  more  or 
less  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants  and 
the  care  that  has  been  exercised  in  not  allowing 
the  atmosphere  to  get  too  dry,  and  in  not  using 
more  heat  than  was  requisite.  Well  known  as  this 
fine  evergreen  shrub  is,  with  ita  cultural  require- 
ments supposed  to  be  equally  well  understood, 
there  are  yet  few  mishaps  more  common  than  to 
see  the  flower-buds  fall  in  quantity  through 
the  incautious  application  of  fire -heat.  The 
favourite  old  double  white  variety  is  one  of  the 
first  to  suffer  in  this  way ;  it,  and  others  that  have 
a  like  tendency  to  cast  their  buds,  should  not  be 
subjected  to  more  heat  in  winter  than  that  of  a 
warm  greenhouse,  say  40°,  or  a  few  degrees  more 
in  the  night,  and  this  accompanied  by  suflicient 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  no  deficiency  of 
water  to  the  roots.  In  all  cases  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  push  the  fires  to  an  extent  that  makes 
the  pipes  hot  the  plants  should  be  stood  as  far 
away  from  them  as  they  can  be  got.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  this  applies  to  sucli  as  are  in  pots  and 
tubs  and  are  movable.  In  houses  where  the 
Camellias  are  planted  out  they  usually  occupy  a 
central  position,  and  on  that  account  are  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  heating  medium.  Camellias 
suffer  less  than  most  things  from  the  presence  of 
insects  ;  yet  the  pest  by  which  they  are  most 
affected — scale — if  allowed  to  get  numerous,  injui'es 
the  plants  both  in  health  and  appearance.  An 
effort  should  be  made  at  this  season  to  go  over 
the  whole  stock  and  give  it  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. If  the  work  is  carefully  done  much  subse- 
quent labour  will  be  saved,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  there  is  less  opportunity  than  at  present. 

General  iiarh  wooded  plants.  —  Fire-heat 
should  be  employed  with  care,  not  using  more, 
even  during  severe  weather,  than  will  keep  the 
stock  well  out  of  danger.  This  is  particularly 
needful  during  protracted  frost,  as  any  excitement 
into  growth  at  this  early  period  would,  in  the 
case  of  most  things,  be  highly  injurious  in  its 
effects. 


Late-flowering  Chrysanthemums.— Within 

the  last  few  years  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
late-flowering  Chrysanthemums — that  is,  on  those 
whose  blooms  may  be  had  in  perfection  at  Christ- 
mas, or  even  later,  though  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year  they  seem  to  lose 
most  of  their  freshness.  A  good  deal  doubtless 
depends  upon  culture,  yet  some  varieties  are 
better  suited  than  others  for  late  flowering,  and 
among  the  best  are  the  following,  viz.,  Grandi- 
florum,  yellow  ;  Ethel,  white ;  Mademoiselle  La- 
croix,  white  ;  Meg  Merrilies,  white  ;  Gloriosum, 
pale  lemon  ;  and  Source  d'Or,  deep  orange.  All 
these  are  Japanese  kinds  ;  though  there  is  no  end 
to  so-called  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  yet  few 
bright-coloured  sorts  are  available  for  late  bloom- 
ing ;  they  lose  both  colour  and  freshness.  The 
most  satisfactory  with  us  this  season  have  been 
rincomparabile,  brownish  crimson  ;  Souvenir 
d'Amsterdam,  crimson  and  gold  ;  M.  Comte, 
purple  ;  and  Pcre  1  )elaux,  velvety  brown.  In  the 
.Vnemone  section,  Virginale  and  Lady  Margaret, 
both  white, are  the  best;  while  of  incurved  flowers, 
by  far  the  latest  is  Princess  Tcck,  a  fine  pure 
white  variety.  Of  this  a  yellow  sport  has  been 
exhibited,  and  it  should  be  a  very  useful  kind. 
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A  promising  sort  for  late  blooming  is  a  Japanese 
variety  sent  out  last  year  by  M.  Delaux  and 
called  MM.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer.  It  ia  short  and 
sturdy  in  habit ;  the  colour  of  the  blooms  is  of  an 
intense  bright  crimson,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
become  pale,  as  most  kinds  do,  towards  the  end  of 
the  season.  — T. 


PAMPAS  GRASS,  BAMBOOS,  AND  THORNS. 

Pampas  Grass  kor  covert. — Where  a  good  stock 
of  the  Pampas  Grass  is  on  hand  and  no  particu- 
lar demand  for  it,  I  would  strongly  advocate  its  use 
as  underwood,  affording,  as  it  does,  a  great  amount 
of  shelter  as  well  as  being  warm  and  dry.  For 
the  margins  of  woodland  lakes  and  streams  it  is 
of  particular  value,  seeming  to  delight  in  such 
situations,  provided  it  is  not  too  much  hemmed  in 
and  overshadowed  by  trees.  From  a  little  ex- 
periment made  here,  we  find  that  game  in  general 
are  very  partial  to  the  Pampas  Grass,  affording,  as 
it  does,  a  cosy  retreat  and  resting  ground.  A 
good  stock  of  this  plant  is  easily  enough  procured 
by  dividing  large  established  clumps  and  planting 
these  out  in  a  kindly  soil  in  the  nursery  for  a 
couple  of  years  before  transferring  them  to  their 
permanent  positions.  In  dividing  large  plants  it 
is  best  to  lift  these  out  of  the  ground,  shake  away 
the  soil,  and  cut  them  up  into  pieces  of,  say, 
half-a-dozen  stems  each.  By  so  doing,  the  risk  of 
cutting  and  maiming  the  divisions  is  much 
lessened,  and  the  plants  grow  away  rapidly  and 
soon  form  well  established  masses.  When  plant- 
ing out  permanently  the  Pampas  Grass  need  not 
be  placed  closer  than  6  feet  from  plant  to  plant, 
for  it  soon  increases  in  size,  and  the  overhanging 
leaves  quite  fill  up  the  intervening  space.  Any 
good  soil  suits  the  Pampas  Grass,  but  that  in 
which  it  grows  most  rapidly  is,  I  have  noticed,  a 
dampish  brown  loam  that  is  not  apt  to  get  dried 
up  in  summer  or  to  retain  excessive  moisture 
during  winter.  A  few  clumps  of  from  a  dozen  to 
forty  plants  in  each  placed  here  and  there  along 
the  outskirts  of  woods  and  plantations  have  a  most 
imposing  appearance,  and  all  the  more  so  if  backed 
up  with  dark-foliaged  shrubs  or  Firs.  The  New 
Zealand  Flax  and  Royal  Fern  may  be  advan- 
tageously placed  in  similar  situations,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  are  both  useful  and  effec- 
tive. 

Hardy  Bamboos  — The  present  appearance  of  a 
truly  grand  specimen  of  Bambusa  Metake  in  our 
home  nursery  tempts  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
its  favour  as  an  ornamental  and  otherwise  desirable 
plant.  Not  every  one  of  the  full  half-a-dozen 
Bamboos  offered  in  our  hardy  plant  lists  can  be 
recommended  as  proof  against  the  shocks  of  an 
ordinary  English  winter  ;  but  the  one  in  ques- 
tion may  be  relied  upon  as  being  perfectly  satis- 
factory in  this  way  ;  here,  at  least,  it  has  stood 
quite  unprotected  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  I 
cut  one  of  the  wands  the  other  day,  just  to  get  a 
truthful  idea  of  the  height  of  this  plant,  and  it 
measured  l.S  feet  and  I  inch,  was  as  pliable  as  a 
Hazel  rod,  and  could  be  bent  so  as  to  make  base 
and  tip  meet  in  a  circle.  The  roots  wander  slowly 
about,  sending  up  every  here  and  there  tufts  of 
wands,  so  that  a  single  plant  placed  in  an  ordi- 
nary border  soon  fills  it  up.  Such  a  plant  as  that 
above  described  would  have  a  truly  imposing 
effect  if  well  placed  in  an  open  recess  of  the 
shrubbery  and  contiguous  to  a  sheet  of  water. 
In  its  present  position  it  is,  although  in  a  per- 
fectly open  position,  saved  from  cold,  cutting 
winds  by  a  high  wall  on  one  side  and  a  big 
Portugal  Laurel  on  the  other.  The  aspect  is 
eastern,  and  the  soil  loam  of  a  not  very  kindly 
nature,  but  evidently  well  fitted  for  growing 
Bambusa  Metake  and  the  American  Onoclea  (0. 
sensibilis),  this  latter  uniting,  or  rather  mingling, 
in  a  by  no  means  unornamental  fashion  its 
Eik's-hornlike  fronds  with  the  graceful  spikes 
of  the  Bamboo.  Another  perfectly  hardy  Bam- 
boo will  be  found  in  B.  falcata,  a  far  more 
refined  plant  than  Metake,  and  quite  fitted  for 
taking  its  place  in  the  alpine  garden,  where 
but  a  few  days  ago  I  was  admiring  it  growing 


freely,  and  offering  a  slight  shade  to  the 
under  -  growing  Irish  Heaths,  Andromeda  poli- 
folia,  and  that  lovely,  but  rarely  seen,  Iris  (I. 
gigantea).  It  is  readily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

Thorns  in  the  park. — In  the  formation  of 
parks  and  other  grounds  it  is  usual  to  retain  a 
few  of  the  largest  and  finest  hedge  Thorns  as 
standards,  and  these,  if  carefully  grouped  in  suit- 
able positions,  soon  assume  a  very  pleasing  and 
picturesque  appearance.  That  the  Thorn,  if  care- 
fully handled,  transplants  well  when  of  large  size 
is  beyond  doubt,  as  some  of  our  largest  country 
parks  have  been  thus  ornamented  when  the  plants 
were  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  in  height.  Clump- 
planting  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  the 
Thorn,  the  best  way  being  to  place  it  in  threes 
or  fives,  and  at  a  distance  of,  say,  IS  feet  apart. 
There  are  several  advantages  accruing  from  this 
method  of  planting,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is, 
that  a  single  fence — for  Thorns  must  be  protected 
from  cattle  and  horses — will  serve  instead  of  a 
number,  not  to  speak  of  the  substantial  appear- 
ance presented  by  well-laid-out  clumps  over  single 
specimens.  For  the  sake  of  contrast  it  is  to  be 
recommended  that  a  few  clumps  of  the  pink, 
scarlet,  or  crimson-flowered  forms  be  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed  with  the  normal  white-flowered 
plant,  but  by  all  means  keep  the  colours  separate, 
for  a  conglomerate  mass  of  white,  pink,  and  scarlet 
flowers  is  anythingbutdciirable.  Inorder  to  relieve 
the  sameness  or  monotony  caused  by  planting  in 
clumps,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  few  single 
specimens  planted  here  and  there  over  the  grounds. 
Transplanting  the  Thorn  should  always  be 
engaged  in  in  autumn  or  during  mild,  open  winter 
weather,  for  as  this  is  one  of  our  first  plants  to 
break  into  leaf,  early  planting  is  therefore  en- 
forced upon  us,  and  we  cannot  far  err  by  taking 
Nature  as  our  guide.  The  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  Thorns  should  be  large  and  wide,  and  made 
up  of  extra  rich  soil,  a  cartload  of  well-decomposed 
farmyard  manure  acting  wonders  when  inter- 
mixed with  the  ordinary  loam.  All  will  be  bene- 
fited if  the  pits  have  been  opened  for  some  time 
previous  to  that  when  planting  taking  place. 

RnoDODENDRON  CDLTHRE. — Many,  indeed  the 
majority  of  persons,  are  under  the  impression 
that  in  oider  to  grow  the  Rhododendron  in  any- 
thing like  a  saiisfactory  manner  it  must  be 
planted  in  peat.  Nothing  could,  however,  be 
further  from  the  truth,  as  the  common  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum,  and,  indeed,  all  its  varieties, 
thrive  well  in  soil  of  very  opposite  qualities — 
loam,  vegetable  refuse,  rough  stony  soil,  and 
even  clay  if  but  a  little  trouble  is  gone  to  in 
improving  it.  The  finest  bank  of  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  not  a 
dozen  miles  from  where  I  write,  the  soil  in  this 
particular  locality  being  a  free,  sandy  loam,  with 
a  small  admixture  of  decayed  vegetable  refuse 
atop,  the  whole  resting  at  irregular  depths  of  from 
1'2  inches  to  about  40  inches  on  shale  rock.  During 
the  flowering  season  it  is  a  treat  to  see  this  bank, 
the  gently  undulating,  irregularly-surfaced  ground 
showing  off  in  a  peculiarly  effective  manner  the 
various  and  rich  tints  of  the  flowers  in  this  almost 
unique  collection.  In  such  a  soil,  and  without 
coddling  of  any  kind,  the  rare  and  beautiful 
R.  Thomsoniand  R.  Ingrami,  Lady  Eleanor  Cath- 
cart,  Mont  Blanc,  and  that,  to  me,  finest  of 
all,  Mrs.  John  Waterer,  thrive  luxuriantly.  With 
the  greatest  of  success  we  have  planted  Rhodo- 
dendrons of  all  kinds,  commonly  cultivated  in 
ordinary  woodland  soil  and  without  preparation 
of  any  kind  beyond  digging  good  wide  holes  and 
collecting  with  the  spade  such  leaf-mould  as  was 
lying  within  reach  of  the  pits  and  mixing  it  with 
the  soil  that  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
Dampish  ground,  but  not  where  stagnant  water 
abounds,  is  preferred  by  most  Rhododendrons, 
although  from  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  plant  in  question  will  only  thrive  under  such 
conditions,  for  in  some  of  the  woods  under  my 
charge  it  succeeds  well  in  very  dry  rocky  soils  and 
at  considerable  elevations  above  sea  level.  Open, 
sunny  portions  of  the  woodland  should  alone  be 


chosen  in  which  to  plant  the  Rhododendron,  at 
least  if  it  is  intended  to  flower  well. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


Rose  Garden. 


The  "  Rosarian'a  Year-book  "  for  1887  *  contains 
papers  on  "The  Orange  Fungus  of  the  Rose," 
from  Messrs.  Worthington  Smith  (illustrated), 
Fish,  Burrell,  Grant,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams ; 
"  The  Best  Show  Eoses,"  by  air.  B.  R.  Cant  ; 
"Single  Roses,"  by  Mr.  Girdlestone  ;  "Eoses  in 
New  Zealand,"  by  Mr.  Eobert  Trigg  ;  "  Eight 
Years'  Experience  of  Rose-growing  in  the  Perth- 
shire Highlands,"  by  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  ;  and 
"  The  Eose  Weather  of  18S6,"  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley. 
Mr.  Bwrrell  writes  as  follows  concerning 

The  Ob\nge  Fongos. 

Of  the  enemies  attacking  the  Rose,  that  known  as 
Orange  fungus,  or  red  rust,  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps 
the  one  which  most  batfies  the  skill  of  the  cultivator 
to  find  a  remedy,  easy  and  practicable  of  application, 
and  effectual  in  its  results.  Like  ordinary  mildew,  it 
rarely  attacks  the  plants  until  after  the  first  blooming 
is  past,  then,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  to 
fungoid  growths,  the  lower  leaves  suddenly  become 
affected  with  a  red  rust-like  powder,  the  fungus 
spreading  ujnvards,  and  in  bad  attacks  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  shrivel  up  and  drop 
off,  seriously  impairing  the  second  or  autumn  bloom- 
ing of  the  plants.  This  fungus  is  much  worse  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others.  In  some  of  the  very  wet 
summers  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  my  experience  of 
Rose-growing  was  confined  to  the  north  of  England, 
and  with  almost  constant  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
I  have  known  remarkable  instances  in  which  not  a 
trace  of  this  fungus  nor  ordinary  mildew  ever  made 
their  appearance  during  the  whole  growing  seasons  of 
these  years ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seasons 
after  a  short  fit  of  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  weather 
the  plants  suddenly  became  affected  with  rust  and 
mildew,  the  smooth-wooded  varieties  of  the  Victor 
Verdier  race,  and  the  very  dark,  thickly- spined 
varieties,  like  Prince  Caoiille  de  Rohan,  showing  the 
earliest  and  worst  signs  of  the  fungus.  Different 
soils,  also,  appear  to  have  certain  iofluences  io  the 
spread  of  this  fungus.  Possibly  in  no  season  has  it 
been  so  rife  as  in  the  past  one.  Yet  I  have  seen  re- 
markable instances  of  Roses  growing  in  old  beds 
which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  years,  and  where 
the  soil  was  light  and  lich  in  vegetable  matter,  where 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  fungus  was  to  be  seen,  and 
these,  too,  of  such  varieties  as  General  Jacqueminot, 
which  are  among  the  worst  to  become  infected  with 
this  fungus  ;  whilst,  at  a  short  distance  to  these,  in 
siron/,  lich,  highly  cultivated  yellow  loam,  considered 
to  essential  to  the  production  of  exhibition  blooms, 
ancT  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  high  cultiva- 
tion, the  plants  were  must  infested.  Indeed,  I  have 
invariably  noticed  on  light  soils,  abounding  in  vege- 
table matter,  that  although  the  attack  of  ordinary 
mildew  is  quite  as  bad  on  these  soils  as  on  those  of  a 
closer  and  more  calcareuxis  nature,  that  the  plants  on 
the  former  rarely  show  signs  of  any  serious  attack  of 
Orange  fungus  compared  with  those  on  the  latter. 
Whether  or  not  this  u  owing  to  the  winter  rains 
carrying  the  resting  spores  iif  the  fungus  on  the 
lighter,  more  pervious  soils,  beyond  sufficient  warmth 
to  enable  them  to  germinate  in  the  following  year,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

As  regards  remedies,  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
which  has  been  successful  in  stopping  the  spread  of 
this  fungus,  once  it  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
plants ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  anyone  has  been  successful. 
Several  remedies  have  been  suggested,  the  most 
c jmmon  being  to  pick  off  all  infected  leaves  and  btiru 
them  as  soon  as  the  fungus  makes  its  appearance. 
This  may  minimise  the  evil,  but,  to  say  the  least,  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  effectual  remedy,  for  not 
only  does  thi-i  fungus  attack  Roses,  but,  I  believe,  the 
same  kind  of  fungus  attacks  Plums,  White  Thorn, 
Poplars,  and  possibly  other  trees  and  plants,  and  the 

*  B.Minxnc  and  Sons,  Old  B.iiloy,  London,  mil  Derby. 
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worst  attack  I  have  yet  seen  was  on  that  beautiful  Of  course,  every  Lily  would  not  grow  in  London,  wliich  in   my  experience  it  never  does  here. — 

autumn-blcioming   plant  Senecio   pulcher,  the   thick,  but  the  common  and  more  beautiful  kinds  will  do  W.  Wilks,  SJiirh-y  Viraraqr,  Croyrhn. 

leathery  foHage  of  this  being  completely  coated  over  perfectly  well.— \V. In  reply  to  Mr.  Engleheart's  query  as  to 

with  thick  rust,  so  that  not  only  would  it  be  necessary                                  the  variety  of  Hellebore  found   by  him  between 

to  gather  and  burn  the  affected  Kose  leaves,  but  the                            "  •  Menagrgio  and  Porlezza,  I  confess  my  inability  to 

same  plan  wnulJ  have  to  be  carried  out   with  other              HELLEBORUS  NIGER  M  \XIMUS  ""'^'^  *'"'  question  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 

plants  and  trees  before  the  fungus  could  be  stamped                                                                   ...  ^^^  description  and  specially  the  existence  of  the 

out  by  this  means— a  thing  impracticable,  seeing  how  Mk.    Entjleheaet    (p.  22)    gives    us    a   memor-  pink   stigmata   naturally  susgest   a   form   of    H. 

easily  these  fungoid  diseases  are  distributed  over  a  andum    from  his  note-book  made  in  March  last,  niger  maximus,  and  though  I  never  heard  of  its 

wide  area  by  air.  describing  a  Hellebore  which  he  observed  growing  existence  in   that  locality,  it  might  nevertheless 

m  Northern  Italy  (Como-Lugano).    It  was  a  strong-  very  well   be    found   there.     The   dilticulty   that 

Although  Roses  maybe  badly  infested  with  this  growing  Hellebore,  flower  large  and  cupped,  pure  occurs   is   whether   in    Northern    Italy    H.    niger 

and  other  fungoid  diseases  in  the  late  summer  and  white  with  a  slight  flush  of  buff  pink,  and  with  maximus    would    be     in     perfection    so    late    as 

autumn  months,  so  as  to  completely  mar  and  spoil  pink  stigmata.     I  think  we  must  recognise  in  this  March.     The  colour  and  time  of  year  might  sug- 

their  autumn  blooming,  I  have  not  observed  under  description   H.   niger  maximus  or  altifolius,   and  gest  H.  antiquorum,  but  this  never  has  red  stig- 

good   cultivation  that   the   plants   in    the   following  that  herein   is  a   most   interesting   record   of   its  mata,  neither  has  abchasicus  albus,  nor  in  fact  am 

season  bloom  any  the  worse  through  the  attack  ff  occurrence   in    its   native   habitat.      I   took   con-  I  acquainted  with  any  white  Hellebore,  except  va- 

fungus  of  the  previous  year,  or  that  it  either  lessens  siderable  trouble  to  trace  out  this  question  in  lss:i,  rieties  of  H.  nifer  rnaximus,  which  in  their  natu- 

the  ipiantity  or  quaUty  of  the  bloom  the  following  when  it  was  found  to  have  its  home  in  Carniola  ral  state   show   this  character.     Can  Mr.   Engle- 

eummer,  and  if  science  and  practice  fail  to  find  a  and  the   valleys  of  the  Southern   Tyrol.     I  have  heart  recall  to  mind  whether  his  plant  resembled 

remedy  whereby  we  may  prevent  this  fungus  from  since   obtained    plants   from   this   locality.       Mr.  the  niger  family  in  leaf,  stem,  and   shortness  of 

spoiling  tlie  second  or  autumn  blooming  of  our  Hybrid  Engleheart's  observation  extends   its   range  into    pedicel  or  how  otherwise  ? T.  H.  Akcher-Hinp, 

Perpetual  Roses  (for  it  never  appears  so  early  as  to  the  neighbouring  valleys  of  North   Italy.     There  South  Devon. 

affect  the  first  bloom),  then  might  I  throw  out  a  ■ 


suggestion  for  the  more  extended  culture 
of  the  beautiful  Tea  varieties,  so  thoroughly 
proof  against  the  fungus  under  discussion,  for 
I  have  never  under  any  circumstances  seen  a 
single  trace  of  (,)ranj;e  fungus  on  any  of  the 
varieties  of  these.  They  are  the  real  Perpe- 
tuals — the  first  to  bloom,  and  the  last  to 
succumb  to  frost. 

Every  decade  shows  rapid  strides  in  the 
improvement  of  Rose  culture,  and  probably 
we  may  soon  see  a  race  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
as  proof  against  Orange  fungus  as  the  already 
existing  varietiesof  Teas.  Among  otherfung'.is- 
proof  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  already  possess 
two  remarkable  varieties  for  perpetual  bloom- 
ing and  high  quality,  viz..  La  France  and 
TTlrich  Brunner.  The  first-named,  crossed  with 
the  Teas,  ought  to  give  a  race  of  first-class 
light,  varieties  proof  against  Orange  fungus. 
The  latter,  a  model  of  healthy  growth  and 
vigour,  and  a  free  seeder,  crossed  with  the 
pollen  from  the  darker  varieties,  would  pro- 
bably give  us  a  race  of  dark  Roses,  resisting 
both  mildew  and  rust. 


Everlasting  Roses.— Is  not  "T.  W.  (J." 
(p.  ^7)  mixing  up  two  distinct  types  of  Rose,  i.e., 
China  proper  and  Bengal  ]  The  latter  consists 
of  many  varieties  of  most  unusual  colour — 
blackish  crimson,  purplish  crimson,  and  the 
Dearest  approaches  to  blue  I  have  seen  in  the 
Rose,  but  they  are  plants  of  small  value  for 
garden  decoration.  Bengals  can  be  had  in 
almost  endless  variety  in  Belgian  nurseries,  but 
not  the  Chinas.— T.  S.,  Newry. 
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Anoinathcca  cnieiita.     EiiLTaved  for  The  Gardes  frcm  a  phntM;,T-ai'I 


ANOMATHECA  CRUENTA.  | 

A  DAINTY  and  brilliant  little  Cape  plant  that 
succeeds  out  of  doors  perfectly  in  the  south  of 
England  if  it  has  a   sheltered,  sunny  place  in 


New  Chrysanthemums. — In  the  re- 
marks of  "  A.  D."  (p.  .'U)  relative  to  the 
naming  of  new  Chrysanthemums  he  has 
omitted  to  note  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
stumbling-blocks  in  connection  with  the 
nomenclature  not  only  of  Chrysanthemums, 
but  of  many  other  florists'  flowers.  I  allude 
to  the  same  name  being  given  to  two  or 
more  totally  distinct  varieties,  a  practice 
which  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and 
which  I  am  able  to  speak  from  experience 
causes  a  very  great  amount  of  confusion. 
"A.  D."  states  that  he  is  not  anxious  to 
see  the  raiser's  name  attached  to  a  variety, 
because  all  flowers  should  depend  upon 
their  merits,  and  not  upon  a  raiser's  fame 
or  otherwise.  Certainly,  that  should  be  so, 
but  where  the  same  name  is  borne  by 
different  plants,  the  name  of  the  raiser  is 
the  only  distinguishing  characteristic.  For 
instance,  two  distinct  kinds  are  named 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Delicatum,  Rob  Roy,  and  Ceres, 
while  we  have  two  called  M.  Hoste  and 
two  Madame  Hoste.  As  to  new  varieties, 
many  are  worthless.  That  good  kinds 
have  been  sent  out  during  the  last  few 
years  is  undeniable,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  are  seen  only  for  a  season  or  two 
and  then  disappear.  One  cultivator  alone 
offers  100  new  varieties  for  the  current 
year.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  imagine 
that  even  one-half  of  them  are  an  advance 
on  or  fairly  distinct  from  older  kinds.  Of 
those  sent  out  from  all  sources  within  the 
last  three  years,  not  more  than  50  per  cent, 
should  have  been  put  into  commerce,  and 
if  from  that  number  even  all  that  are 
barely  distinguishable  from  older  kinds  were  ex- 
punged, the  list  would  be  very  considerably 
shortened. — H.  P. 

\A'hen  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 

or  any  other  plants  are  introduced  by  the  hundred 
and  accompanied  by  long-winded  descriptions  of  a 
superlative  kind,  it  often  follows  that  the  inexperi- 


are    numerous    specimens    in    the  herbarium  at 

Kew  from  these  districts. — W.  Brockbank,  Brock- 

hurst,  Diilsbiiry. 

I  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Mr. 

Engleheart  last  March  (Como-Lugano),  and  noticed 
...  immense  quantities  of  Hellebores  ;  one  mountain- 

rockwork  or  near  a  south  wall.     The  flowers  are    side  was  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  there     „-r ■  j        ii  -  ■  ^ 

of  a  lively  salmon-rose  colour,  the  lower  petals  were  blossoms  enough  even  then  to  have  supplied  enced  are  tempted  to  neglect  old  and_  well-tried 
having  a  blotch  of  deepest  crimson.  The  seeds,  Covent(;arden  the  whole  season  through.  From  the  kinds,  which  in  reality  are  far  superior  in  merit  to 
which  ripen  freely  in  England  and  are  contained  erect  stems  and  huge  foliage,  I  take  the  \ariety  to  ,  the  new  sorts.  In  this  way  love  of  novelty  means 
in  rather  large  pods,  are  round  and  polishod,  and  be  altifolius  or  maximus,  whichever  name  be  pre-  too  often  an  actual  loss  of  growth-force  and 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  looking  much  like  little  ferred.  I  noticed  some  with  leaf-stalks  over  12  labour.  It  is  not  alone  true  of  flowers  ;itjs  equally 
drops  of  blood.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  inches  in  height,  and  leaves  like  large  Horse 
Cape  bulbs,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  and  neatest,  Chestnut  leaves.  I  brought  home  two  plants, 
the  whole  plant  being  under  a  foot  high.  i  Of.,**  ^'^  °«  the  very  biggest  I  saw,  flowers  pure 

•^  ^  D  I  \9liite,  touched  with  pink  and  pink  stigmas  ;  the 

other  a  beautiful  clear  creamy  pink,  precisely  the 


Lilies  in  London. — "  Delta"  (p.  32)  is  wrong  shade  of  Anemone  japonica  hybrida,  and  if  this 
in  his  remarks  about  Lilies  in  London.  I  have  latter  come  true  here  in  England  and  be  not,  as  I 
seen  them  grow  well  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  rather  fear,  due  to  causes  of  soil  and  position,  it 
Regent's  Park,  in  Bull's  nursery,  and  in  little  gar-  !  will  be  a  great  acquisition,  as  it  was  as  large  and 
dens  in  different  parts  even  in  the  heart  of  London.  •  strong  as  an  ordinary  altifolius,  only  of  colour  as 
In  St.  .James's  Park  last  year  there  were  some  I  have  said.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
splendid  Lilies,  and  I  have  seen  good  specimens  in  Mr.  Engleheart's  plant  was  a  true  altifolius,  but 
a  lady's  garden  in  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square.  '  if    so,   altifolius   must   surely   ripen    seed   there, 


labour.     

true  of  Potatoes,  as  "A.  D.  "  (p.  34)  will,  I  am  sure, 
admit.  Of  one  thing  "A.  D."  seems  to  be  unaware, 
viz.,  that  we  have  sometimes  from  two  to 
five'different  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  in  culti- 
vation under  the  same  name.  These  are  the  pro- 
duce of  different  raisers,  and  the  addition  of  the 
raiser's  name  in  these  cases  is  a  sine  qua  71011. 
The  old  Tulip  and  Auricula  growers  introduced 
the  plan  of  adding  the  raiser's  name  to  their  va- 
rieties years  ago,  and  doubtless  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  is  now  so  essential  in  the  naming  of 
Chrysanthemums.  I  also  notice  that  the  Prim- 
rose growers  at  South  Kensington  often  add  the 
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name  of  the  raiser  to  that  of  their  pet  flowers" 
Primula  Rosy  ilorn  (Dean)  just  occurs  to  me,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example. — F.  W.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Houstonia  cserulea. — Few  plants  of  humble 
growth  are  sd  fully  appreciated  or  so  much  sought 
after  as  Bluets,  a  name  by  which  this  little  alpine  is 
known  in  English  gardens.  We  are  told,  however, 
Ihat  previous  to  18-30  the  only  common  name  under 
which  it  was  known  was  Venus'  Pride,  and  this 
name  exists  still  in  Washington  territory.  Innocence 
and  Dwarf  Pink  are  also  local  American  names  for 
it ;  near  Philadelphia  it  is  called  Quaker's  Bonnet, 
and  elsewhere  American  Daisy,  because  of  its  plenti- 
fulness.  Dr.  Chapman  described  it  some  time  ago  as 
Oldenlandia  cajrulea,  a  name  which  never,  however, 
received  general  recognition.  In  America  there  are 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  species  of  Houstonia,  seven 
recognised  botanical  varieties,  and  several  garden 
forms.  Probably  not  more  than  three  of  these  are  in 
cultivation  in  England  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  H. 
serpyllifolia,  H.  purpurea,  and  H.  cosrulea.  Of  the 
latter,  it  is  said  that  no  plant  is  better  known  in  the 
districts  where  it  grows  wild ;  being  amongst  the  first 
to  bloom  in  spring,  it  attracts  everyone's  attention. 
It  is  just  the  same  in  our  own  gardens.  It  com- 
mences to  bloom  early  in  spring,  and  continues  laden 
with  its  pretty  milky  white  stars  nearly  to  the  end  of 
summer,  and  in  moist  seasons  even  longer.  I  have 
often  been  afraid  that  it  would  flower  itself  to  death ; 
but  no,  it  seems  to  carry  its  American  constitution 
with  it,  and  continues  year  after  year  to  produce 
flowers  in  great  abundance.  It  thrives  best  in  light, 
peaty  soil  in  a  shady,  moist  situation,  and,  if  possible, 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  Plrnty  of  water 
should  be  given  it  during  the  growing  season.  In 
the  matter  of  propagation  it  is  most  accommodating, 
as  it  will  withstand  any  amount  of  division.  Our 
plan  is  to  lift  pieces  of  it,  break  them  into  small  bits, 
and  pot  them  singly  in  ijinch  pots,  or  prick  them 
out  in  boxes,  keeping  them  there  until  established 
and  planting  tliem  out  where  desired  ;  2  inches  or 
S  inches  apart  will  be  quite  near  enough,  as  they  will 
soon  cover  the  empty  ground.  Small  pieces  pricked 
out  in  the  open  air  and  protected  from  drip  would 
doubtless  answer  just  as  well,  although  they  would 
require  longer  time. 

Eliodothamiiua  chamsecistis.— This  is  a  really 
charming  little  alpine  shrub,  much  resembling  in  its 
way  a  miniature  Rhododendron  in  habit  and  leaves, 
as  well  as  in  its  large  purple  flowers.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  alpine  garden,  being  a  native  of  high  alti- 
tudes in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere.  In  peaty  soil  in  a 
half  shady,  moist  situation  it  thrives  well,  making 
dense  tufts,  which  at  midsummer  or  later  are  covered 
with  its  bell-like  blooms  in  such  profusion  as  to  en- 
tirely hide  the  leaves.  Tlie  latter  are  small,  oval, 
dark  shiny  green,  and  covered  as  well  as  the  branches 
with  white  villous  hairs,  giving  it  quite  a  unique  ap- 
pearance. It  may  be  propagated  readily  by  layering, 
and  cuttings  taken  off  at  the  proper  time  also  afford 
a  ready  means  of  increasing  it.  It  is  a  pigmy  shrub, 
with  large  showy  flowers. 

Himalayan  Primroses.— In  the  last  number 
of  the  Butunind  Magazine  (tab.  6016)  illustrations  of 
two  Himalayan  Primroses  appear,  both  of  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the  South  Kensington 
conference  in  April  last.  One  is  P.  erosa,  a  plant 
generally  known,  and,  we  believe,  largely  distributed 
under  the  provisional  name  of  P.  capitata  var.  crispa. 
The  specific  name  being  that  under  which  the  seeds 
are  said  to  have  been  received,  the  varietal  appella- 
tion being  added  in  the  interests  of  gardeners  owing 
to  the  distinct  crispy  character  belonging  to  the 
leaves.  The  other  was  shown,  and  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  under  the  name  of  P.  denticulata  \-ar. 
erosoides.  In  the  figure  above  referred  to,  however,  it 
has  been  placed  as  a  variety  of  capitata,  which, 
owing  to  the  drooping  habit  of  the  flowers,  it  re- 
sembles. In  denticulata  the  flower-heads  are  globose, 
those  on  the  top  of  the  umbel  opening  and  standing 
up  ;  while  in  typical  capitata  the  flowers  droop,  and 
the  uppermost  usually  do  not  e.\pand  at  all.  From 
what  we  a!rea:ly  know  of  the  habit  of  P.   erosa,  it 


will  be  much  easier  to  manage  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  more  of  a  perennial  than  capitata  as  we  know  it 
in  gardens,  and  not  by  any  means  such  a  shy  bloomer. 
K. 

WHITE  DAFFODIL  TRIAL. 

Mr.  Engleheart  (p.  .'U)  and  Miss  White  (p.  474) 
having  condemned,  without  a  trial,  the  Chiswick 
garden,  as  being  unsuitable  for  white  Daflbdils, 
there  are  yet  two  more  things  which  devolve  quite 
natui-ally  upon  them  ;  First,  to  prove  that  Chis- 
wick really  is  as  unsuitable  as  they  assume  it  to 
be  ;  and,  secondly,  in  that  case  to  suggest  abetter 
place  in  as  public  and  central  a  position,  or  as 
near  London  as  possible.  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork, 
grows  all  the  white  Daflfodils  finer  and  stronger 
than  any  other  cultivator  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  possesses  more  varieties  than  any 
other  grower  ;  but  there  are  a  good  many  reasons 
why  Cork  should  not  be  selected  as  a  trial  ground. 
There  are  three  things  which  trial  grounds  of  all 
kinds  should  possess  ;  in  a  word,  they  should  be 
public,  central,  and,  above  all  things,  on  neutral 
ground.  Of  course,  no  thorough  trial  of  this  kind 
can  take  place  without  considerable  self  sacrifice, 
and  the  sooner  we  all  agree  to  self-deny  ourselves 
the  better.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  Mr.  Engleheart 
says  (p.  34)  that  "  some  of  us  will  require  at  least 
two  more  springs  for  observing  and  sorting  our 
plants  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  send  bulbs  to 
the  trial  ground,  knowing  accurately  what  we  are 
sending."  If  I  were  to  act  on  this  plan,  I  should 
require  two-and-twenty  years  rather  than  two  years, 
and  the  chances  are  that  by  that  time  Queen  Daf- 
fodil would  have  abdicated  her  throne,  or  that 
the  influx  of  garden-reared  plants  would  have 
quite  filled  up  the  little  gaps  and  distinctions  now 
observable  among  wild  varieties.  My  own  object 
in  offering  to  send  what  bulbs  I  may  have  to 
Chiswick  for  trial  is  not  to  .satisfy  myself  on  this 
question.  I  can  do  that  much  better  where  I  am 
than  elsewhere,  but  I  am  anxious,  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  to  atford  satisfaction  to  the  Narcissus-loving 
public  generally.  What  has  Mr.  Barr  to  say  on 
this  matter  ?  And  perhaps  Mr.  James  Walker,  of 
Whitton,  will,  with  his  usual  quiet  courtesy,  help 
us  with  his  valuable  experience  and  advice  con- 
cerning this  trial.  Mr.  Engleheart  is  quite  right 
about  the  white  Daffodils  liking  to  grow  amongst 
the  roots  of  other  things.  The  finest  plants  of  white 
Daffodil  Colleen  Bawn  I  ever  saw  were  growing 
amongst  thickly-matted  roots  of  Moss  and  Cab- 
bage Roses  ;  and  Mr.  Hartland  told  me  that  when 
he  obtained  bulbs  of  his  Bishop  Mann  they  were 
so  firmly  massed  and  embedded  among  tree-roots, 
that  he  had  to  use  a  pick  instead  of  a  spade,  and 
that  many  were  sacrificed  in  exhuming  them.  I 
wish  we  knew  exactly  how,  and  in  what  root- 
society  or  underground  growths  the  white  Daffo- 
dils of  the  Pyrenees  are  found.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod,  Mr.  Maw,  or  some  other  amateur 
collector  will  enlighten  us  on  this  matter,  as  in 
gardens  this  seems  a  by-no-means-to-be-despised 
factor  towards  their  well-being. 

F.  W.  BURBIDGK. 


Earthing'  up  tree  stems  (p.  39).— Apart  from 
the  injury  inflicted  on  trees  by  filling  up  earth  about 
their  stems,  there  is  another  kind  of  harm  which 
such  work  does,  and  that  is  it  greatly  diminishes  the 
beauty  of  a  tree,  and  this  even  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
will  do.  G-ardeners  are  fond  of  covering  up  naked 
tree  roots  and  continual  top  dressings,  earth  up  tlie 
stems  and  make  the  tree  look  as  if  set  in  the  ground 
like  a  pole,  thus  detracting  from  the  stability  and 
strength  which  a  few  big,  rugged  surface  roots  seem  to 
give  a  tree.  I  was  amused  the  other  day  at  seeing 
how  carefully  a  tidy  gardener  had  made  little 
mounds  around  one  of  his  big  trees  ;  his  argument 
was  that  the  extra  coating  of  earth  would  draw  up 
the  little  roots,  but  one  miglit  as  well  try  to  prick  an 
elephant's  hide  with  a  pin  as  attempt  to  draw  up 
small  roots  belonging  to  a  big  tree  by  putting  soil 
round  its  stem.  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  surface 
ti-ee-roots,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  covered 
if  ornament  is  the  first  consideration.  — G. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  ALATERNUS. 

Considering  what  a  beautiful  Evergreen  this  is, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  planted.  The 
shrub  that  is  somewhat  like  it,  but  very  inferior, 
the  everlasting  Evergreen  Privet,  you  see  repeated 
everywhere,  even  in  the  gardens  of  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  the 
Alaternus.  As  regards  the  beauty  of  the  two 
shrubs,  there  is  no  comparison.  You  rarely  see 
the  Privet  at  this  season  densely  clothed  with 
leaves,  whereas  the  severest  winter  does  not  harm 
the  Alaternus.  It  looks  to-day,  after  '20°  of  frost, 
as  fresh  and  green  as  in  May,  although  I  know 
it  has  the  reputation  of  being  liable  to  become 
nipped  by  frost.  The  density  of  its  leafage  and 
its  deep  glossy  green  colour  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  shrub,  and,  added  to  this,  it  produces 
myriads  of  honey-scented  blossoms  in  spring  and 
often  before  winter  has  left  us.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
rapid  grower  in  almost  all  soils,  hence  it  makes 
a  capital  hedge  or  screen.  Its  full  height  is  from 
l.")  feet  to  20  feet,  but  it  is  only  near  the  seaside 
that  it  reaches  its  maximum  size.  It  is  then  a 
small  tree.  It  bears  the  shears  well,  and  in  some 
old-fashioned  gardens  you  see  trimly  clipped 
hedges  of  it,  and  it  is  said  that  when  kept  cut 
close  it  is  rendered  hardier.  Rhamnus  Alaternus, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  no  novelty.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  celebrated 
Evelyn  claims  to  have  introduced  it  to  general 
cultivation,  and  in  most  old  garden  books  some 
mention  is  made  of  it,  always  recommending  it. 
There  are  about  half-a  dozen  varieties  of  it,  one 
named  angustifolia,  with  much  narrower  leaves 
than  the  original,  being  the  hardiest.  There  is 
also  a  Spanish  form,  and  another  from  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  three  with  distinct  leaf  markings, 
the  least  rare  being  that  with  golden  blotched 
leaves,  which  character,  however,  it  is  apt  to  lose, 
and  sometimes  only  a  solitary  variegated  branch 
on  a  large  bush  is  to  be  seen.  Though  no  one  need 
be  afraid  to  plant  it  in  the  open  shrubbery,  it  makes 
a  good  covering  for  a  wall,  which  needs  to  be 
clothed  with  greenery  in  winter,  and  in  old  places 
like  Claremont,  Wortley,  Arundel,  you  may  see 
large  spaces  of  the  walls,  once  called  conserva- 
tive walls,  covered  with  it.  Comparing  the 
nursery  price  of  the  Alaternus  with  that  of  the 
Evergreen  Privet  shows  it  to  be  twice  or  thrice  as 
dear,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  limited 
demand  that  exists  for  it. — W.  G. 


The  be&t  Evergreen  for  London  is  perhaps 
the  Japanese  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  japonious), 
the  green,  not  the  variega'ed  or  golden  kind?.  In 
the  heart  of  the  city,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  it 
looks  fresher  and  cleaner  than  anything  else,  and  as 
to  its  hardiness,  the  arctic  spell  we  have  just  had  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  it  hang  its  leaves  even.  In 
the  Thames  Embankment  Gardens  the  same  shrub 
holds  its  place  as  the  best  of  all,  and  perhaps  finer 
bushes  of  it  cannot  be  seen  anywhere  about  London 
than  in  the  Embankment  Garden  west  of  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station.  There  are  bushes  of  it  there 
5  feet  high  and  -1  feet  through,  and  as  dense  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them.  The  green  of  the  leaves  is  of 
the  deepest,  .and  what  is  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  sooty  particles  in  the  air  do  not  stick  to  the 
leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Holly,  Rhododendron, 
and  most  other  Evergreens.  The  Euonymus,  too,  is 
a  fast  grower  ;  indeed,  it  seems  but  a  short  time 
since  the  plants  of  it  on  the  Embankment  were  of 
nursery  size.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best  shrubs 
to  transplant,  an  operation  which  may  be  done  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  Shortly  before  the  frost  set  in 
some  of  the  big  bushes  of  it  were  moved  and  also 
some  at  midsummer,  and  none  of  them  seem  in  the 
least  checked,  as  they  had  such  large  and  matted 
balls.  This  praise,  however,  only  applies  to  the 
green-leaved  kind  ;  the  variegated-leaved  forms  are 
more  tender,  and  no  doubt  severe  frost  will  injure 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  this  I'^uonymus  is  one 
of  the  best  of  seaside  shrubs,  but  were  it  more 
generally  known  that  no  Evergreen  succeeds  better 
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in  LondoD,  it  would  be  more  planted  in  town  gardtns. 
Another  excellent  London  Evergreen  is  the  Japanese 
Skimmia,  which  also  succeeds  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
jard  almost  as  well  as  the  EuoDjmu=,  but  its  leaves 
being  broader  are  liable  to  become  more  begrimed  with 
soot.  — G. 

THE  lIkCH  as  a  lawn  TREE. 
An  old  French  writer  says,  ''the  Larch  is  admired 
for  its  pyramidal  shape  and  spiry  head,  for  the  tender 
irreen  and  peculiar  disposition  of  its  foliage,  and  for 
fts  ta'sel-like  catkins,  which  spread  over  the  tree, 
and,  seen  at  a  li'.tle  distance,  resemble  wood  Stiaw- 
berries  in  their  form,  colour,  and  size,  contrasting 
pleasingly  %vith  the  pale  green  of  the  beautiful  tufts 
of  leaves  which  crown  the  sknder  branches."  On  the 
other  hand,  Gilpin,  who  U  generally  acknowledged  as 
an  authority  as  regards  the  aspect  of  trees,  considers 
it  too  formal  in  growth  to  be  beautiful  in  this 
country,  though  he  admits  it  is  elegant.  This  writer 
probably  regarded  it  only  as  a  fornjal  tree,  when 
seen,  as  "it  generally  is,  crowded  in  plantations  with  a 
view  to  profit.  We  are  more  conctrned  at  the  present 
with  its  aspect  as  a  lawn  or  park  tree,  and  in  such 
places  it  is,  we  consider,  a  most  beautiful  tree, 
particularly  when  between  the  juvenile  and  adult 
btages.  At  this  age,  if  the  tree  has  been  merely 
theltered,  not  crowded,  it  is  feathered  almost  to  the 
ground  with  branches.  Wordsworth,  who  held  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Larch  as  an  ornamental  tree  says,  "  To 
produce  an  ornamental  Larch  it  should  be  carefully 
nursed,  removing  the  nurses  gradually  so  as  to  allow 
sufficient  air  around  the  speciment  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  lower  branches,  but  at  the  same  time 
affordingshelterenough  toproducelength  of  stem."  He 
continues,  "  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  object  on  a 
lawn  in  the  early  summermonths  than  a  tree  so  treated, 
forming,  as  it  dots,  a  delicate  Pea  green  cone  from 
the  Grass  upwards  to  a  height  of  .'lO  feet  or  even 
CO  feet.  If  properly  managed,  the  1  jwest  branches 
will  live  as  long  as  the  tree.  Then,  again,  its  death- 
like character  in  the  winter  is  strikingly  peculiar  to 
the  tree."  In  many  places  in  this  country  we  have 
seen  Larches  which  fully  justify  Wordsworth's  re- 
marks, and  even  some  old  trees  we  have  seen  with 
branches  sweeping  the  ground. 

So  much  for  the  ornamental  character  of  the  com- 
mon Larch,  so  common  indeed  that  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  native.  But  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  its 
near  ally  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  even 
more  beautiful.  In  the  American  Larch  we  have  a 
naturally  weeping  or  pendulous  tree,  not  an  accidental 
sport  ir  monstrosity,  as  the  majority  of  so-called 
weeping  trees  are,  but  one  that  embodies  all  the  ele- 
gance of  the  young  Deodar  with  the  addition  of  being 
deciduous,  which  enhances  its  interett  and  beauty  so 
much.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  American 
Lirch  is  handsomer  than  the  European  ;  and,  more- 
over, possesses  wood  superior  for  lightness,  strength, 
and  durability.  But  it  is  not  its  utility  which  now 
concerns  us.  The  elegance  of  young  American 
Larches  renders  them  capable  of  producing  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  effect  in  the  landscape.  The 
branches  being  longer  and  more  slender,  and  its  leaves 
being  shorter,  all  add  to  its  distinctiveness.  Therefore, 
in  places  where  the  common  Larch  abounds  in  planta- 
tions, this  one  maybe  planied  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  park 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  is  if  undoubted  hardi- 
ness, as  it  inhabits  the  coldest,  swaapy  districts, 
from  New  England  northwards.  It  is  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Black  Larch,  American  Larch,  Tamarack, 
and  Hackmatack,  and  botanically  by  several  names, 
the  chief  being  Larix  pendula,  Pinus  pendula,  Larix 
americana,  Abies  microcarpa,  and  Larix  microcarpa. 
The  last  name  is  that  which  generally  has  precedence 
among  botanists  in  this  country,  though  nurserymen, 
as  a  rule,  call  it  L.  americana.  It  is  a  slender- 
growing  tree,  throwing  off  horizontal  branches,  and 
often  attaining  from  70  feet  to  90  feet  in  height.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  ungainly-looking  tree  when  old,  but 
in  a  young  state  most  elegant ;  the  cones  are  larger, 
and  the  foliage  of  a  duller  hue  than  that  of  the 
European  species.  It  was  first  introduced  to  this 
country  about  the  year  173'J  by  one  Peter  CoUinson, 
to  whom  is  accredited  the  introduction  of  many  a  fine 
American  tree. 

There   is   a   pendulous   variety   of    the   European 
Larch  in  cultivation  in  this  country  originally  intro- 


duced from  the  Tyrol.  In  this  form  the  branches 
are  drooping.  It  is,  however,  rarely  met  with  as  a 
large  tree.  There  are  other  varieties  of  Weeping 
Larch  which  grow  taller;  among  these  are  the  God- 
sail  Larch  and  Lawson's  Pendulous  Larch,  the  latter 
somewhat  resembling  the  American  Larch.     W.  G. 


ABIES  NORDMANNIANA. 

A  NOTE  in  The  Garden  lately  highly  commended 
this  tree,  saying  it  was  to  be  the  tree  of  the 
future.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  soil,  and  it 
is  very  capricious  in  its  tastes,  liking  neither  a 
strong,  cold  soil  nor  a  light,  dry,  sandy  soil. 
When  I  first  came  to  Cheshire,  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  found  plenty  of  room  for  experiments  in  tree 
planting,  i  got  a  good  stock  of  most  of  the 
established  kinds  of  the  Pine  tribe,  making 
nurseries  of  them.  My  planting  extended  over 
ten  years  ;  the  trees  had  every  chance  of  doing 
well,  the  ground  being  well  drained  and  double 
dug.  There  has  now  been  time  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  results,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate 
them  all.  I  will  merely  say  that  on  this  cold  clay 
and  wet  subsoil,  A.  Nordmanniana  has  proved  a 
signal  failure  everywhere.  I  have  planted  at 
different  times  and  under  different  conditions  in 
ditl'erent  situations  more  than  two  hundred. 
Some  turned  yellow  at  the  points  and  went  oft"  at 
once  ;  others  were  beautiful  and  attracted  much 
admiration  for  five  or  six  years,  but  finally 
behaved  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  think  half-a- 
dczen  healthy  specimens  now  survive.  As  a  con- 
trast to  these,  planted  side  by  side  with  them 
under  the  same  conditions,  are  two  or  three 
hundred  A.  Douglasi.  These  are  now  from  :iO  feet 
to  ")(l  feet  high,  well  furnished  down  to  the 
ground,  and  pictures  of  health.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  the  tops  of  a  few  in  places  where  they 
have  raised  their  heads  into  the  track  of  our 
furious  westerly  gales,  which  few  trees  can  with- 
stand. I  have  mentioned  these  two  kinds  as 
having  given  the  worst  and  the  best  results  out  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  species  I  have  tried  here. 
Mdye  Hall,  McUpa-i.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Berberis  aristata. — This  is  a  vigorous-grow- 
ing Barberry  of  the  common  type,  but  especially 
noteworthy  from  flowering  much  later  in  the  season 
than  that  kind,  a  circumstance  which  should  com- 
mend it  to  planters.  During  winter,  too,  the  leafless 
branches  are  of  a  bright  reddish  colour,  and  there- 
fore very  conspicuous.  It  is  in  all  respects  variable 
when  grown  from  seed  ;  indeed,  I  observed  last  season 
great  differences  not  only  in  the  flowering  of  our 
plants,  but  also  in  their  colour.  This  Berberis  ii  a 
native  of  the  Himalijas,  and  ii  quite  hardy  in  this 
country. — T. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha  var.  temperflorens. 
— This  is  a  comparatively  new  form  of  the  coma.on 
May  ;  it  originated  in  a  French  nursery  a  few  years 
aoo,  and  has  only  recently  been  distributed.  It  is  a 
compact  dwarf  grower,  and  is  throughout  the  summer 
months  hardly  ever  out  of  fiowtr.  Indeed,  on  strong 
specimens,  ripe  fruits,  green  ones,  as  well  as  fully 
opened  flowers  and  buds,  may  be  found  at  the  same 
time.  By-and-by  when  this  becomes  better  known, 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  become  a  popu- 
lar favourite. 

Tree  planting  around  houses. — In  tree  and 
shrub  planting  for  ornamental  ttfect  one  of  the  chief 
considerations  is  the  arrangement  of  the  various  kinds 
with  regard  to  their  form,  size,  and  rate  tif  growth,  so 
that  when  they  have  attained  maturity  they  will 
combine  and  form  a  harmonious  whole.  Too  often 
planting  so  as  to  produce  an  immediate  effect  results 
in  an  incongruity  difficult  to  remedy  or  efface  after 
the  trees  have  become  large  and  well  established,  an 
occurrence  which  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  where 
trees  and  shrubs  varjing  greatly  in  rate  of  growth,  as 
well  as  in  habit,  are  indiscriminately  mixed,  often  on 
a  space  too  small  for  them,  and  still  ofteuer  without 
due  regard  being  paid  to  suitability  of  soil  or  position  ; 
berrce  it  frequently  occurs  that  plantations  planted 
only  a  few  years  require  rearranging,  and  even  in 
some  instances  replanting,  on  account  of  no  attention 
having  been  paid  at  the  outset  to  the  points  just  ad- 
verted to.     Ultimate  effects  are  always  prejudged  by 


those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  trees,  and  it  is 
this  knowledge  that  enables  the  experienced  land- 
scape gardener  to  plant  in  a  proper  and  advantageous 
manner.  But  there  is  another  point  connected  with 
planting  which  requires  consider-ition,  viz  ,  the  har- 
monising of  trees  picturesquely  with  buildings,  a 
branch  of  practice  which  requires  to  be  dealt  with 
skilfully,  for  even  with  the  same  kinds  of  trees 
opposite  effects  are  produced,  according  to  the  style 
of  building.— W.  G. 

RENOVATING  RHODODENDRON  BEDS. 
RiioiMinENnRciNS  are  much  benefited  by  being 
mulched.  I  once  had  to  deal  with  some  plants_  in 
beds  which  were  treated  as  follows  :  In  forming 
them  we  removed  all  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
■2  feet  6  inches ;  the  natural  soil  was  heavy  and 
retentive,  resting  on  clay  and  flints  ;  below  this, 
some  4  feet  or  (i  feet  deep  from  the  surface,  was  a 
bed  of  chalk.  As  peat  or  bog  soil  of  any  kind  was 
not  at  hand,  it  was  thought  that  a  considerable 
saving  might  be  effected  by  mixing  with  some  peat 
a  quantity  of  turf,  cut  and  stacked  some  time  and 
in  a  good  state  for  use,  being  about  half  decom- 
posed. Of  this  compost,  viz  ,  peat  and  turf  in 
about  equal  quantities,  the  beds  were  entirely 
made.  The  plants— good  kinds  of  various  sizes 
and  very  healthy— were  planted  in  spring,  and 
during  the  following  blooming  season  made  a  good 
display,  but  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring  their  leaves  became  paler  in  colour,  arid 
they  did  not  grow  freely  the  following  season— in 
short,  towards  the  second  autumn  and  winter  after 
planting  they  presented  a  sickly  appearance  ;  the 
leaves  dropped,  and  they  became  very  unsatis- 
factory, so  much  so  that  we  determined  to  replant 
them.  When  the  plants  were  taken  up  it  was 
found  that  no  fresh  roots  had  formed,  and  in  some 
cases  thos9  which  they  had  when  first  planted 
were  decayed.  The  soil,  too,  owing  to  the  loam 
being  of  a  heavy  character,  went  together  in  a 
mass  as  soon  as  the  fibre  decayed,  and  cut  out  as 
close  and  solid  as  cheese.  No  doubt  much  damage 
was  done  to  the  roots  by  using  the  turf  we  did, 
as  I  afterwards  learned  that  chalk  had  been  many 
times  .spread  on  the  surface  to  benefit  the  Grass. 
This  had  worked  down  into  the  soil  and  affected 
the  whole  mass,  chalk  in  any  form  being  detri- 
mental to  Rhododendrons. 

Some  good  sandy  peat  was  procured,  ako  a  good 
supply  of  sharp  silver  sand  and  yellow  building 
sand  ;  the  plants  were  taken  up,  and  the  old  soil 
was  shaken  from  their  roots,  this  being  easily 
done  owing  to  the  non-production  of  fresh  fibres. 
The  old  soil  was  turned  over  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  the  beds,  and  thoroughly  chopped  and  beaten 
up  fine  so  as  to  get  rid  of  any  cheese-like  pieces  ; 
with  it  were  mixed  the  fresh  materials  named. 
The  plants  were  then  replaced  in  their  former 
positions,  care  being  taken  to  use  some  fresh  peat 
around  the  roots  of  each.  The  soil  was  trodden 
firmly  about  the  plants,  but  not  too  much  so. 
This  replanting  took  place  early  in  April,  and  the 
two  following  months  were  dry ;  consequently 
what  flowers  were  produced  were  of  very  short 
duration,  and,  not  wishing  to  give  much  water 
owing  to  the  rootless  state  of  the  plants,  mulching 
with  cow  manure,  amongst  which  was  a  good  pro- 
portion of  straw,  was  resorted  to.  This  had  been 
cast  into  a  heap  a  few  months  previously,  and  was 
in  good  order  for  use.  It  was  laid  on  about 
4  inches  thick,  and  just  previous  to  doing  so  the 
plants  had  one  good  soaking  with  water.  After 
this  no  more  water  was  required;  the  soil  was 
kept  moist  by  the  manure  on  the  surface.  Good 
growths  were  made  during  that  season,  and  a 
great  improvement  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
manifested  itself.  The  following  A  pril  another  bed 
was  served  in  the  same  manner,  adding  the  same 
kind  of  peat  and  sand.  This  and  also  the  other 
beds  were  again  mulched  with  the  same  kind  of 
manure,  and  during  the  growing  season  copious 
supplies  of  water  were  given,  which  washed  the 
juices  from  the  manure  down  into  the  soil,  and, 
judging  by  the  colour  of  the  foliage  and  the 
vigorous  shoots  made  each  year,  the  treatment 
must  have  been  beneficial. 
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Mulching  is  not  practised  now  nearly  so  freely, 
the  plants  having  filled  their  allotted  space.  In- 
deed, we  have  to  thin  in  order  to  preserve  the  form 
of  the  bushes,  which  is  sure  to  get  leggy  if  allowed 
to  grow  closely  together.  The  plants  at  the 
present  time  are  in  all  respects  most  satisfactory. 
Besides  its  other  advantages,  mulching  has  also  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  blooms  much  longer-lasted 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  it  rots  down 
and  improves  the  soil.  A  thin  covering  of  Cocoa- 
fibre  refuse  over  the  manure  gives  it  a  neat  appear- 
ance if  the  manure  is  at  all  an  eyesore.  Nothing 
could  be  more  perplexing  than  attempting  to 
grow  Rhododendrons  in  a  soil  that  is  in  any  way 
impregnated  with  chalk  or  lime.  In  such  a  soil 
they  may  exist  for  a  time,  but  they  afterwards 
fail.  E.  M. 


PRUNING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
There  are  many  things  in  shrubberies  that  require 
to  be  done  at  the  proper  time  if  a  full  measure  of 
success  is  to  be  reaped,  and  the  pruning  of  flowering 
shrubs  is  one  of  them.  For  the  most  part,  the  proper 
time  is  just  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  In  certain 
positions  we  have  to  keep  the  red-flowering  Currant 
in  a  small  state,  and  annual  pruning  in  our  strong 
soil  becomes  a  necessity.  We  therefore  make  a  point 
every  spring,  as  soon  as  it  goes  out  of  flower,  to  cut 
back  all  the  shoots  which  have  flowered  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  old  wood.  By  doing  this  the 
branches  are  kept  in  proper  form,  and  the  plant  bas 
time  to  make  new  growth,  and  to  get  it  matured  for 
next  year's  flowering.  In  this  matter  it  has  all  the 
character  of  the  garden  Currant,  i.e.,  it  does  not  object 
to  pruning,  and  it  will  invariably  yield  larger  racemes 
of  flower  on  young  wood  than  on  old. 

Magnolia  conspicua,  when  trained  to  a  wall  and 
in  a  good  deep  soil,  usually  makes  a  few  vigorous  top 
shoots,  and  if  these  were  not  cut  away  early  in  the 
winter,  they  should  be  removed  in  spring.  This 
Magnolia  forms  spurs  similar  to  those  of  a  Pear  tree 
when  trained,  and  if  they  are  getting  so  far  from  the 
wall  as  to  require  shortening  back,  now  is  the  time  to 
do  it ;  but  do  not  cut  back  too  hard  into  the  old  wood, 
or  it  may  not  break  into  growth  again.  A  safe  point 
is  to  leave  C  inches  of  the  old  spur,  which  will  in- 
variably break  out  into  new  growth. 

Where  Berberis  stenophylla  is  used  as  a  climber, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  in  good  form  without  prun- 
ing ;  but  it  will  do  the  plant  no  harm  if  useless 
branches  are  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season 
is  past.  It  must  not,  however,  be  delayed  after  the 
flowers  have  faded,  or  there  will  not  be  time  for 
flowering  wood  for  next  year  to  be  made.  When 
grown  in  the  shrubbery  in  a  suitable  soil  it  also  gets 
somewhat  unruly  in  growth,  and,  although  one  may 
feel  reluctant  to  cut  such  a  beautiful  plant,  pruning  is 
sometimes  a  necessity. 

Chimonanthus  KRAGRAN8  should  be  pruned  in 
February.  Young  plants  growing  vigorously  should 
not  have  their  leading  branches  cut  back  until  they 
have  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them,  but  strong 
branches  may  have  all  the  breast-wood  cut  back  to 
within  3  inches  or  -1  inches  of  the  stem  so  soon  as 
they  have  reached  the  limits  assigned  to  them.  This 
shortening  back  will  cause  them  to  break  afresh,  and 
it  is  the  growth  which  they  make  next  summer  that 
will  produce  flowers  early  next  year. 

Concerning  Ceanothus  azureus  grandiflorus,  a 
word  of  caution  is  needed  in  the  case  of  those  who 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  treatment  which  it 
requires.  Like  some  other  good  wall  plants,  it  flowers 
on  the  young  wood  of  the  current  year  ;  and  the 
caution  I  would  give  is,  that  the  young  growth  must 
be  preserved.  Where  there  are  vacant  spaces  to  be 
covered,  leading  shoots  must  be  trained  there  as  they 
advance  in  growth  ;  but  all  the  other  growth  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  waj',  as  it  will  flower 
more  freely  and  have  a  much  better  effect  when  not 
stiffly  trained  to  the  %vall.  As  this  Ceanothus  is  not 
quite  hardy  in  all  places,  the  pruning  sliould  not  be 
done  until  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over.  As  a 
general  rule  the  middle  of  March  is  soon  enough,  and 
then,  if  the  plant  is  vigorous  and  in  a  warm  position, 
all  the  young  growth  that  flowered  the  previous  year 
should  be  shortened  back  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
main  branches. 


Weigela  rosea,  when  grown  in  a  shrubbery 
border,  is  best  allowed  to  have  its  own  way,  and  then 
it  will  flower  with  great  freedom  ;  but  as  a  wall 
plant  it  requires  some  care  in  pruning  in  order  to 
have  it  in  flower  every  year  alike.  As  it  does  not 
flower  until  the  end  of  ,fune,  it  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  as  plants  which  flower  two  or  three 
months  earlier  ;  but  when  once  the  right  treatment 
is  understood,  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  every  year  as 
easily  as  any  other.  The  way  in  which  this  is  effected 
istothinout  the  shoots  that  have  flowered  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  fade,  which  will  give  room  for  the  growth 
which  is  then  being  made. 

Spir.ea  ari.efoli.a  for  the  shrubbery  border  is  the 
most  stately  of  all  the  Spirjeas,  and,  when  in  flower, 
as  effective  as  it  is  stately  :  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  nearly  all  the  Spiraeas  are  dwarf-growing 
shrubs  ;  therefore  pruning  must  be  avoided  until  they 
get  too  large  for  the  positions  assigned  to  them.  The 
system  of  pruning  should  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 
Although  they  do  not  flower  all  at  one  time,  no  one 
can  err  if  they  prune  them  so  soon  as  they  go  out  of 
flower.  Whether  the  variety  be  Thunbergi,  which 
flowers  early  in  June,  or  arisefolia,  which  blossoms 
six  weeks  or  two  months  later,  how  much  or  how 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary  depends  upon  the  size 
and  condition  of  individual  plants.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  branches  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  those  that  are 
getting  too  large.  Then  a  Eomewhat  severer  cutting 
back  may  be  given  without  running  any  serious  ri^k, 
as  the  centre  of  the  plant  should  in  such  cases  be  left 
untouched  for  one  year. 

As  the  single-flowered  varieties  of  Kerria  japonica 
are  getting  fashionable,  a  brief  reference  to  them  may 
not  be  out  of  place  in  this  list.  We  find  that,  grown 
in  bush  form  in  the  mixed  border,  they  do  not  thrive 
so  well  as  one  might  wish.  They  make  more  growth 
than  is  desirable,  and  there  is  a  proportionate  scarcity 
of  flowers ;  while  in  another  garden  not  far  distant, 
where  this  plant  is  trained  to  a  wall,  it  makes  less 
growth  and  flowers  more  freely  than  our  plants  of  it 
do  which  have  more  room.  As  it  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  the  pruning  should  be  done  in  autumn  ;  all 
that  is  required  is  to  cut  away  some  of  the  old  wood, 
leaving  the  last  season's  growth  its  whole  length. 

The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  is  another 
plant  that  when  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way 
flowers  more  freely  than  when  pruned,  and  is  more 
effective  when  large  than  small ;  but  that  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  it  cannot  be  had  in  sm.all  gardens 
more  generjilly  than  it  now  is,  for  it  is  as  amenable  to 
pruning,  in  order  to  keep  its  growth  within  certain 
limits,  as  any  other  shrub.  As  soon  as  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  the  long  growths  should  be  headed 
back,  and  where  the  branches  are  too  thick  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  make  space  for  young  growth, 
for  it  is  on  the  growth  made  during  the  current  year 
that  it  flowers  the  next  season.  C. 


Neat  in  habit  and  iron  in  constitution,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  admirable  variation  on  the  Holly,  Laurel, 
and  Hornbeam  fences  one  sees  often  enough.  Pleasing 
as  these  latter  are,  variety  is  so  also,  and  I  never 
remember  seeing  but  one  hedgerow  of  Copper  Hazel. 
— S.  B. 


The  Copper  Beech. — This  tree  is  undoubtedly 
far  too  often  planted  haphazard.  Little  regard  is 
paid  to  its  grouping,  even  if  a  thought  is  given  to 
soil  or  to  the  danger  of  overcrowding.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  we  have  many  well-grown  specimen 
trees  of  it,  whilst  we  seldom  see  an  effective  tree 
group.  Beautiful  in  itself,  no  tree  can  more  readily 
have  its  beauty  enhanced  by  judicious  arrangement 
than  the  Copper  Beech.  I  have  no  more  pleasing 
recollection  of  a  sense  of  colour  than  that  of  the  sun 
shining  on  a  well-shaped  Copper  Beech  in  happy 
proximity  to  a  Laburnum.  This  is  a  much-to-be- 
commended  coupling.  The  homely  wliite  clusters, 
too,  of  the  Snowball  tree  (Viburnum  Opulus)  have 
their  beauty  much  intensified  by  a  background  of 
Copper  Beeches,  adding  richness  to  their  own  bright 
green  foliage,  as  a  velvet  mount  sets  off  the  grace  of 
a  Wedgwood  plaque,  and  if  it  be  not  gilding  refined 
gold,  I  may  even  add  that  the  queen  of  the  woods 
herself,  the  .Silver  Birch,  seems  to  have  an  added 
glory  even  from  a  copper  frame.  For  a  neighbouring 
large  tree  nothing  can  surpass  the  common  green 
Besch,  simply  on  account  of  its  spring-tide  verdure. 
As  accompanying  underwood,  I  will  only  mention 
the  Broom,  the  Furze  (double),  and  the  Bracken. 
The  Copper  Beech  reminds  me  of  that  little  known 
tree,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  shrub,  the   Copper  Hazel. 
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IRIS  AUREA.* 
This  stately,  late -flowering,  golden -yellow, 
beardless  Iris  is  a  native  of  Cashmere.  It  was 
first  described  by  Lindley  {Botanical  Rerjister 
t.  59)  after  plants  raised  from  seed  brought  by 
Royle  from  that  country,  and  was  a  few  years 
ago  re-introduced  into  cultivation  by  Dr. 
Aitchison,  who  found  it  growing  near  Shrinuggur, 
in  the  same  country.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
habitat  outside  Cashmere  having  been  recorded. 
It  possesses  all  those  marked  general  features 
which  characterise  the  spuria  group  of  Irises 
(1.  spuria,  notha,  Glildenstiidtii,  ochroleuca, 
Monnieri,  &o.).  Thus,  the  rhizome  is  hard  and 
compact  rather  than  fleshy,  and  the  terminal  bud 
gives  a  piece  of  the  rhizome  when  dried  the 
appearance  not  unlike  tliat  of  the  not  too  curved 
rough  end  of  a  walking-stick  ;  the  tall  leaves, 
somewhat  narrow,  4  feet  or  more  in  length,  are 
strong,  stiff,  and  pointed,  and  die  down  com- 
pletely in  winter  ;  the  strong  and  stiff,  but  rela- 
tively thin,  tall  scape  bears  a  terminal  bud  of 
two  or  sometime?  three  flowers,  compressed 
within  the  long,  stiff,  spathe  \'alves,  so  that  there 
is  hardly  room  for  the  two  flowers  to  expand 
together,  and  also  bears  a  similar  lateral  bud  ; 
the  flower  is  beardless,  rigid  ;  the  fall,  with  a 
narrow  claw  separated  by  a  notch  from  the  wider 
blade,  spreads  horizontally,  the  style  being 
closely  pressed  down  over  the  claw  of  the  fall 
so  as  to  leave  a  very  narrow,  almost  perfect, 
tunnel  down  to  the  nectary,  while  the  somewhat 
narrow  standards  are  erect  or  slightly  connivent ; 
the  ripe  capsule  is  large,  oblong,  more  or  less 
beaked,  with  three  conspicuous  longitudinal 
ridges,  each  of  which  is  double  ;  the  seeds,  which 
are  numerous,  are  compressed  into  discs  (except 
the  upper  and  lower  one  in  each  loculus,  which 
are  conical  or  pyriform),  and  possess  very  loose, 
wrinkled,  white,  grey,  pink,  or  sometimes  black 
coats. 

All  the  various  members  of  the  spuria  group 
possess  these  characters,  and  the  question  may 
be  raised  whether  they  do  not  really  form  one 
species ;  but  I.  aurea  may  be  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  golden  yellow  colour  of  all  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  by  the  blade  of  the  fall  being  a  long 
oval  with  peculiarly  crimped  edges.  In  I. 
Monnieri,  to  which  I.  aurea  comes  nearest,  the 
blade  of  the  fall  is  a  more  rounded  oval ' 
with  even  edges ;  the  whole  flower  is  of  a  paler 
yellow,  more  nearly  of  a  lemon-yellow,  and  the 
flower,  spathe- valves,  and  foliage  are  all  larger 
and  broader.  In  the  other  members  of  the 
group  the  flower  is  white,  blue,  or  purple,  or  at 
best  a  dingy  yellow,  and  in  I.  spuria  and  I. 
Glildenstiidtii  the  flower  is  smaller  and  narrower, 
as  indeed  is  the  whole  plant. 

Like  nearly  all  the  spuria  group,  I.  aurea  seems 
to  me  to  do  best  in  rich,  fat,  damp,  somewhat 
stiff  soil,  but  it  will  also  flouri.sh  in  lighter  soil  if 
adequately  damp,  and  will  thrive  in  places  far 
too  ihy  for  the  1.  virginica  group  or  for  1.  Pseud- 
acorus.  It  will  repay  with  bloom  rich  feeding, 
provided  that  the  manure  be  adequately  rotten 
and  digestible  ;  and  for  the  full  development  of 
its  beauty  full  sunshine  is  needed.  1  imagine 
that  in  cold  climates  it  will  not  do  so  well  in  an 
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actual  peaty  bog  as  in  damp,  though  not  abso- 
lutely wet,  rich  loam  ;  but  on  this  point  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience. 

It  flowers  late  in  the  summer,  about  the  same 
time  as  or  a  little  after  I.  K.T-mpferi,  and  a  little 
before  I.  ilonnieri.  It  bears  transplantation  at 
almost  any  time,  but  is  best  moved  immediately 
after  flowering  ;  for  though  the  foliage  may 
die  down  owing  to  removal,  the  autumn  rains 
stir  up  the  rhizome  to  send  out  new  roots, 
and  indeed  new  foliage,  so  that  it  gets  firmly 
established  before  the  hand  of  winter  is  upon  it, 
and  consequently  starts  vigorously  in  the  spring. 
Seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  October  for  in- 
stance, will  geiminate  freely  the  next  year,  and 
the  seedlings  will  flower  freely  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  sometimes  in  their  second  year. 

The  flowers  open  well  when  a  spike  is  cut  in 
the  bud,  and  being  stout  last  a  good  while. 
Hence  the  plant  may  be  made  very  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  M.  Foster. 

Fruit  Garden. 

WINTER  PEARS   FROM  WESTERN  NEW 

YORK. 
Messrs.  Ellw anger  &  Barry,  of  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York,  sent  us  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  Pears,  with  the  following 
note : — 

We  send  you  to-day  (9th  December)  a  small  box  of 
Pears  as  an  experiment.  We  desire  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  ship  Pears  to  London  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Be  kind  enough  to  inform 
us  on  their  arrival  what  condition  they  are  in,  and 
what  time  they  have  been  on  the  way.  September 
was  very  'wet  here,  and  Pears  ripened  sooner  than 
uaual  ;  those  which  we  usually  keep  till  1st  January 
are  already  sent  to  market.  S'ovember  was  a  wintry 
month  here — far  more  so  than  usual,  there  being 
heavy  falls  of  snow  and  hard  frost.  The  weather 
now  is,  however,  mild,  and  the  frost  so  far  out  of  the 
ground  that  we  can  dig  up  trees.  The  Pears  sent  are 
as  follows,  viz.: — 

tj  Easier  Beurre 


i.i  Anjou 

i.i  Beurr4  Gris  d'Hiver 


ti  Josephine  de  ^lalines 
li  Winter  Xelis 
4  Lawrence 


(!  Columbia  j      3  Diihamel 

Owing  to  certain  delays,  caused  by  agents  or 
some  misunderstanding,  the  Pears  did  not  arrive 
until  the  .'ith  of  January — nearly  a  month  after 
they  were  despatched.  They  were  not  sent  in 
what  we  consider,  from  our  experience  of  the 
London  markets,  the  best  way  to  ensure  their 
safety,  and  this  is  not  surprising  in  an  experi- 
ment of  this  sort  made  under  unknown  condi- 
tions. They  were  sent  in  a  rather  deep  box,  and 
unfortunately  the  pressure  left  a  space  between 
the  fruit  and  the  lid,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  fruit  was  knocked  about  considerably 
during  the  long  and  perhaps  stormy  voyage. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  a  great  many 
were  battered  and  almost  unrecognisable,  some 
very  fine  fruits  of  the  best  kinds  came  to  hand 
safely  ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
if  sent  in  shallow  trays,  each  fruit  wrapped  up 
carefully  in  paper,  and  all  packed  carefully 
with  paper  shavings,  so  that  they  could  not 
move  about,  no  matter  what  vicissitudes  they 
went  through,  such  fine  fruit  as  Easter  Beurre 
would  arrive  in  a  perfectly  safe  condition — as 
safe,  practically,  as  the  fruit  that  comes  to  us 
from  Western  France,  and  they  would  in  that 
condition  find  a  ready  market  in  London,  bring 
a  very  high  price,  and  pay  the  American  fruit- 
grower much  better  than  Apples,  because  the 
climate  of  England  and  Western  Europe,  while 
it  permits  of  the  perfect  growth  of  the  Apjde, 
and  of  as  fine  specimens  of  that  fruit  as  can  be 
shown,  is  not  nearly  so  suitable  as  many  parts  of 
Eastern  America  for  ripening  the  Pear,  which  is 
never  seen  at  its  best  except  in  a  climate  some- 


what better  than  that  of  England  or  Northern 
France.  These  remarks  refer  particularly  to  the 
fine  market  Pears,  such  as  the  Duchess  or  Easter 
Beurr6,  which  bring  the  highest  price  in  the 
London  market,  and,  as  we  think,  are  worth  it. 
The  Pears  that  travelled  most  successfully  were 
those  referred  to  below. 

Josephine  de  Malines.:— Large,  perfectly 
formed,  and  most  excellent  in  flavour — such  fruit 
as  we  rarely  see  of  this  variety,  first-class  in 
every  way.  For  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  an  excel- 
lent market  could  be  found  in  London. 

Easter  Becrre.— Very  handsome  large  speci- 
mens of  these,  somewhat  injured,  however,  but 
sufficiently  good  to  show  that  with  ordinary  care 
in  packing  this  fine  Pear  now  sent  to  us  from 
France  could  be  sent  here  from  America,  and 
would  find  a  very  healthy  market  in  London 
when  fine  winter  Pears  after  Christmas  generally 
bring  a  high  price.  We  should  say  that  such 
specimens  as  these  are  well  worth  Is.  apiece. 
The  flavour  was  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the 
best  French  samples,  but  we  tasted  the  fruit 
immediately  after  the  voyage  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  how  it  travelled,  and  did  not  try  to  bring 
it  to  maturity.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  these  would  hold  their  own  with  the  very 
best  French  Pears,  and  in  size  they  are  better 
than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

Winter  Nelis. — Handsome  brown  specimens, 
larger  than  those  usually  seen  in  the  London 
market.  Much  battered  about,  owing  to  loose 
packing,  but  having  all  the  precious  qualities 
of  this  fine  winter  Pear. 

Beurre  d'Anjoi'. — Beautiful  specimens  of 
this,  with  a  clear,  waxy  skin  and  handsome  form, 
travelled  well.  Although  of  fair  flavour,  not  to 
be  classed  with  the  others  in  respect  to  quality. 
The  flesh  is  juicy  and  melting,  but  it  lacks  the 
fine  high  quality  of  the  first  mentioned.  We 
believe  our  American  friends  think  highly  of  it. 
Another  Pear  of  delicate  flavour  is  Columbia. 

Packing  Fruit  for  Transportation. 
Itlessrs.  J.  W.  Draper  and  Son,  of  Covent 
Garden,  inform  us  that  such  fruit  as  this  sent 
from  America  should  be  packed  in  single  layers 
in  cases  of  half-inch  clean  deal.  The  dimensions 
of  the  case — which  must  not  vary  in  size — 
should  be,  length  18  inches,  width  12  inches,  and 
depth  ."lA  inches  (outside  measurements).  Each 
Pear  should  be  wrapped  separately  in  tissue 
paper  (with  which  also  the  case  should  be  lined), 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper  shavings 
should  be  used  to  prevent  oscillation,  absolute 
firmness  being  essentially  necessary.  All  the 
fruits  in  a  case  should  be  uniform  in  size  ;  the 
number  it  contains,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  or 
thirty,  as  the  case  may  be,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  fruit  (thus  :  E.  B.  for  Easter  Beurre, 
W.  N.  for  Winter  Nelis,  &c.)  should  be  stencilled 
outside  each  case.  Despatches  of  irregular  num- 
bers, or  Pears  of  irregular  sizes,  or  careless 
packing  will  surely  have  a  bad  result.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  packing,  and 
the  result  compensates  for  the  expense  incurred, 
as  the  fruit  would  be  sold  in  good  condition  to 
willing  buyers.  The  name  of  the  firm  to  whom 
the  cases  are  consigned  should  be  marked  plainly 
on  the  box,  while  the  consignor  should  have  a 
distinctive  brand,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
found  a  reputation,  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him  in  getting  a  good  market. 
Shipments  are  best  sent  rid  Liverpool  to  London, 
as  this  route  is  ((uicker  and  not  so  expensive  as 
sending  to  London  direct,  the  dock  dues,  &c., 
and  expenses  from  Liverpool  being  .3d.,  while 
those  of  London  are  lOd.  per  cask,  etc.  As 
regards  the  general  question  of  the  demand  for 
winter  Pears  in  London,  we  think  it  is  practically 


inexhaustible,  and  it  is  not  now  fully  met  by 
supplies  from  any  country.  At  the  time  when 
this  experimental  package  comes  to  us  the  supply 
of  French  Pears  has  virtually  ceased,  and  no 
other  country  meets  the  demand  for  this  fruit. 
It  would  not  pay  American  growers  to  send  us 
early  Pears,  but  Pears  of  these  fine  old  kinds  are 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  paying  fruit  that 
could  be  sent  to  us. 


APPLES  ON  THE  PARADISE  STOCK. 
"I  AM  planting  a  large  piece  of  ground  with 
Apples  on  the  Paradise,"  said  a  Middlesex  grower 
the  other  day,  "because  I  am  assured  that  in 
that  way  I  shall  get  the  finest  fruit,  and  only 
good  fruit  will  pay  to  grow."  This  statement 
comes  from  a  grower  whose  opinion  is  certain  to 
be  received  with  respeftt.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  important  question  of  the  endurance  of 
the  Paradise  stock,  especially  if  actively  engaged 
during  a  series  of  years  in  producing  exhaustiv° 
fruit  crops.  Now,  where  too  liberal  an  expenc' 
ture  is  indulged  in  by  growers  under  the  impres 
sion  that  the  Paradise  stock  is  to  bring  back  the 
command  of  the  Apple  market,  it  would  be  well 
if  those  familiar  with  this  stock  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  would  furnish  some  proof 
that  it  would  endure  not  merely  for  a  few  years, 
but  for  a  lifetime.  I  have  no  intention  to  imply 
that  these  dwarfing  stocks  are  essentially  non- 
enduring,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
French  Paradise  did  prove  so  exceedingly  restric- 
tive, that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  it  has 
almost  invariably  become  a  failure.  The  so-called 
English  stock,  a  broad-leaved  Paradise,  without 
doubt  gives  more  robust  growth  whilst  still  de- 
veloping early  fruitfulness.  What  remains  to  be 
shown  is  that  this  stock,  if  not  so  long  lived  as  the 
Crab,  will  at  least  endure  through  an  ordinary 
lifetime,  for  it  will  never  pay  to  plant  over  a  wide 
area  of  ground  Apple  trees  which  are  not  to  be  as 
prolific  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  planting 
as  at  five  or  ten  years  after  planting.  Very 
likely  some  will  advise  that  along  with  precocious 
fruiting  Paradise  trees  shall  also  be  planted 
standard  trees  on  the  Crab,  and  with  that  action 
I  agree,  because  there  is  then  due  provision  made 
against  failure  on  the  part  of  the  dwarf  trees. 
The  assumption  that  the  two  forms  will  not  thrive 
together  remains  to  be  proved,  but  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  dwarf  Apple  trees  should  fail 
beneath  standards  than  that  Gooseberry  or 
Currant  bushes  should,  and  these  latter,  it  is 
known,  seem  never  to  thrive  better  than  in  such 
company,  as  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  market 
orchards  and  over  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  protection  of  top 
trees  proves  valuable  to  the  dwarf  trees  below, 
and  if  the  bloom  on  the  standard  trees  suffers,  the 
loss  is  considerably  minimised  if  the  sacrifice 
above  has  saved  the  crop  below.  I  remember  a 
practical  fruit  grower  saying  not  so  long  ago  that  he 
would  never  become  tenant  of  an  old  orchard,  be- 
cause the  trees,  being  thick,  were  all  top  and  had 
no  sides ;  hence,  had  all  the  bloom  exposed  to  the 
weather.  No  doubt  that  is  often  the  case,  as 
it  is  found  in  the  pruning  and  thinning  of  old 
trees  that  the  lower  branches  must  be  from  time 
to  time  sacrificed  to  the  spreading  top.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  centres  of  the  heads  be  cut  out, 
in  the  hope  of  promoting  side  growth,  then  the 
only  result  is  a  lot  of  strong  young  shoots,  which 
must  either  be  thinned,  the  best  being  left  to 
form  a  fresh  centre,  or  must  be  removed  alto- 
gether. When  an  orchard  consists  of  all  top  trees, 
of  course  they  are  permitted  to  remain  thick,  be- 
cause this  top  crop  is  almost  the  sole  crop.  But 
when  dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  are  planted 
beneath,  there  is  ample  inducement  to  keep  the 
standard  trees  thinner,  and  thus  side  branches  are 
encouraged  as  well  as  top  ones. 

The  dwarfed  trees  ensure  the  production  of  the 
finest  fruits, first,  because  the  rootsexistin  the  richer 
portionof  the  soil,  and  second,  because  there  is  a  less 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  trees  to  produce  use- 
less  wood.     For  all  early  market   purposes    the 
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finer  the  fruit  the  better,  because  good  samples 
always  mean  the  top  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  large  samples 
are  so  useful  for  keeping  as  are  more  medium- 
sized  fruits  grown  rather  more  slowly  and  on 
older  trees.  Thus  it  is  well  to  advise  the  planting 
of  dwarf  trees  for  early  supplies,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  most  probable  that  well-established  standard 
trees  on  the  free  stock  produce  the  best  keeping 
because  the  more  slowly  grown  fruits.  I  do  not 
assert  this  to  be  a  fact,  but  incline  to  the  belief 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  metropolitan  market 
growers  are  in  favour  of  early  kinds,  and  of 
kitchen  Apples,  large  fruiting  ones,  chiefly  for 
the  following  reasons:  First,  the  early  season 
finds  less  competition,  and,  of  course,  rather  the 
best  prices ;  second,  the  trees  get  early  relief  from 
the  crop,  and  are  by  no  means  so  much  drained  as 
are  trees  which  carry  out  a  good  crop  till  so  late 
as  October;  and  third,  the  samples  of  early  kinds 
are  almost  invariably  the  larger.  I  might  have 
added  that  late  kinds,  if  to  be  sold  in  plentiful 
seasons  at  a  remunerative  price,  need  storing  and 
sampling,  entailing  much  cost  and  trouble,  which 
may  not  be  repaid.  It  is  held  preferable  to  gather 
and  run  into  market  direct,  even  if  there  be 
some  reduction  of  profit,  than  to  store  and  take 
many  risks. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  London  public  must 
look  to  the  provinces  for  stocks  of  late-keeping 
Apples,  and  these  stocks  are  best  furnished  from 
districts  where  Apples  thrive  fairly  well,  and  that 
is  a  very  wide  area  indeed.  Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  we  import  American  and  Canadian 
Apples  in  such  enormous  quantities,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  seasons  when  our  home  supply  must 
fill  very  short  indeed  of  the  demand.  To  meet 
that  demand,  it  seems  odd  that  landowners  have 
not  taken  the  Apple  in  hand  and  planted  it  lar.;ely 
either  on  their  own  account  or  on  behalf  of  their 
tenants.  A  little  saving  in  costly  pastimes  would 
soon  pay  for  standard  Apple  trees,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  tenants  would  gladly  find  land  and 
labour  for  planting.  Certainly  several  years  would 
elapse  ere  the  general  cropping  of  the  ground  was 
interfered  with  by  the  trees,  and  when  it  was, 
fien  it  is  evident  the  trees  would  be  producing 
fiirly  remunerative  crops.  No  doubt  our  climate 
is  so  unstable  that,  plant  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
ensure  crops  with  any  certainty,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  in  favour  of  good  averages,  and  where 
the  outlay  is  so  small  the  average  produce  should 
hi  profitable.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
million  or  more  of  Apple  trees  should  not  be 
nlanted  in  proper  distiicts  at  once,  and  with  a 
fiw  more  such  plantings  in  future  years  we  ought 
1 1  be  able  to  furnish  less  favoured  nations  with 
Apples  rather  than  be  so  largely  dependant  upon 
America  for  our  winter  supplies.  As  a  rule  we 
are  too  sparing  of  the  faw  and  hook  in  dealing 
with  standard,  and  especially  old  trees.  Not 
merely  is  a  good  thinning  needful  over  five-sixths 
of  the  Apple  orchards  of  the  kingdom  at  once,  but 
sach  hard  thinning  is  imperative  if  good  samples 
of  fruit  are  to  be  had  at  least  every  two  years. 
Myriads  of  trees  need  now  that  one-half  their 
heads  should  be  cut  clean  out,  and  if  that  were 
done,  the  character  of  the  fruit  sample  would  soon 
be  wonderfully  improved.  I  see  in  the  Middlesex 
orchards  the  most  distressing  absence  of  the  saw 
where  plenty  of  labour  might  be  profitably  fur- 
nished and  ample  wood  obtained  to  pay  for  that 
labour.  Que  reason  of  the  comparatively  poor 
price  returned  for  so  much  of  our  home-grown 
fruits  is  because  of  the  inditferent  size  of  the 
sample.  The  Canadians  send  us  their  best,  and 
if  we  are  to  compete  with  them  we  must  grow 
the  best  only,  and  that,  too,  of  kinds  which  give 
f  lir  average  quality.  Canadian  Apples  have  rich 
colour  and  much  beauty,  but  I  know  of  none  which 
excel  our  best  Blenheims  and  Wellingtons  for 
quality.  A.   D. 


Balking  Vines.— It  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
rid  of  established  customs,  but  annually  scrnping  the 
bark  ciT  Vine  rods  is  about  as  useless  work  as  one 
can    well  engage  in,  and  when  carried  to  excess  is 


positively  injurious  to  the  Vines.  This  sort  of  work 
is,  as  a  rule,  done  by  young  men  and  boys,  and 
although  the  directions  to  only  remove  the  really 
loose  bark  may  be  partially  attended  to,  it  is  fortu- 
nate if  any  rod  escapes  without  the  inner  bark  being 
broken  and  more  or  less  injured  ;  therefore  the  sooner 
such  work  is  discontinued  the  better.  The  insecti- 
cides commonly  used  now-adajs  are  aufiiciently 
powerful  to  exterminate  any  living  thing  on  the 
Vints.  This  scraping  business  used  to  be  a  heavy 
item  in  the  garden  expenditure.  I  have  myself  spent 
weeks  at  it  at  this  time  of  year.  Now,  however,  we 
simply  dress  the  Vines  and  leave  the  old  bark  to  fall 
off  naturally  ;  thus  we  are  g.ainers  in  all  ways,  i.e., 
we  have  better  Grapes  and  a  lower  labour  account ; 
in  fact,  the  prices  at  which  Grapes  are  sold  now  a- 
days  will  not  pay  for  scraping. — J.  G.  H. 


HOME  GROWN  )'.  FOREIGN  FRUITS. 

If  foreigners  can  send  fruits  here  and  find  a  ready 
market  for  them,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  grow  as 
good  an  article  as  they  do  and  one  that  will  suit 
the  daily  wants  of  the  masses.  "  We  do  not  want 
dry  American  Apples  or  tasteless  Tomatoes,"  say 
the  public  ;  "  we  will  rather  pay  the  extra  price 
required  for  home  grown  produce."  Now  there 
must  be  good  grounds  for  this  decision,  for  the 
appearance  of  foreign  fruits  is  usually  inviting. 
British  fruits  have  got  a  reputation  for  good 
quality,  and  therefore  growers  must  not  only  keep 
it,  but  improve  it.  The  question  then  arises,  what 
shall  they  grow  ?  Well,  for  open-air  culture  nothing 
yields  so  good  and  speedy  a  return  as 

Arrr.ES  — I  have  therefore  for  the  last  few  years 
been  planting  young  Apple  trees  instead  of  vege- 
tables and  bush  fruits,  finding  these  already  over- 
done. Of  course,  there  are  times  when  common 
soft  Apples,  such  as  Codlins  that  will  not  keep  are 
very  low  in  price,  but  the  orchards  of  the  future 
must  be  stocked  with  a  better  class  of  fruits  than 
one  frequently  finds  in  old  orchards.  Not  that 
old  sorts  of  Apples  are  bad  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  anything  superior  to  some 
of  the  oldest  of  Apples  when  well  grown— and 
by  well  grown  I  mean  when  the  trees  get  constant 
attention  to  clearing  them  of  useless  spray  that 
chokes  the  good  bearing  wood,  when  JSIoss  and 
Lichen  are  got  rid  of,  American  blight  and  other 
insect  pests  destroyed  by  a  thorough  dressing  of 
paraffin  oil,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  insecticides, 
and  when  the  roots  find  plenty  of  rich  food  on 
the  surface  and  are  not  driven  down  into  cold  or 
water-logged  subsoils.  The  modes  of  pruning  or 
training  may  be  made  to  suit  the  varied  tastes  of 
cultivators,  for  if  other  conditions  are  favourable, 
whether  the  tree  is  confined  to  one  shoot  or  cordon 
or  spreads  into  a  widely  branched  head,  good 
fruit  will  be  borne.  The  only  ditference  is  that 
cordons  will  produce  a  few  grand  specimens, 
while  the  latter  will  yield  a  full  crop  of  average 
sized  fruit.  In  the  sheltered  valleys  in  Kent, 
where  the  soil  is  strong  and  holding,  the  large 
standard  is  the  form  adopted,  but  here,  in  a  wind- 
swept locality  and  shallow  dry  soil,  dwarf  bushes 
suit  best.  Of  varieties,  let  Lord  Sufiield  bo  the 
type  for  early  culinary  use,  and  for  a  late  supply 
Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Derby,  and  French  Crab. 
For  dessert.  Red  (^>uarrenden.  Golden  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and 
others  of  that  type  always  command  a  ready  sale. 
Storing  of  late  sorts  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
done  than  it  is.  Why  are  sorts  that  would  keep 
until  the  new  year  sent  to  market  and  sold  for 
half  their  value?  Why,  simply  beciuse  growers 
have  frequently  no  storehouse,  and  their  holdings 
are  of  too  precarious  a  kind  to  induce  them  to 
erect  buildings  of  any  sort,  for  which  they  would 
get  no  compensation  when  leaving. 

As  to  Pears,  if  anyone  wished  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  demand  for  them,  they  should  watch 
the  cargoes  of  boxes  that  come  from  France  of 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  other  popular  sorts. 
and  take  note  of  the  prices  which  they  realise.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  say  that  every  county  in  the 
kingdom  is  suited  for  producing  good  Pears,  but 


I  am  certain  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  southern  counties  that  would  grow  Pears 
quite  equal  in  quality  to  those  that  are  imported. 
But  the  old-fashioned  Swan's  Egg,  Windsor, 
Lammas,  &c. ,  although  useful  in  some  cases,  are 
not  the  varieties  to  drive  the  foreigner  out  of  our 
markets.  We  must  go  in  for  dwarf  bushes,  cor- 
dons on  walls  of  any  kind,  either  brick,  board,  or  any 
other  material,  so  long  as  the  sun's  rays  are  fully 
utilised.  I  had  fruit  last  season  from  pyramids 
of  Pitmaston  Duchess  that  realised  3d.  each; 
such  fruits  are  certainly  far  more  profitable  than 
hothouse  Grapes.  Pears  must  have  good  culture; 
the  fruit  must  be  thinned;  good  store  rooms  must 
be  provided.  If  anyone  wants  to  see  really  good 
home-grown  Pears  they  should  go  to  Petworth  in 
autumn,  and  Mr.  Breeze  will  show  them  what 
well-grown  Pears  really  are. 

As  to  Plums,  it  may  seem  folly  to  talk  of  grow- 
ing more  of  them  when  so  many  were  left  to  rot 
on  the  trees  last  year;  but  the  fact  is,  growers 
have  over-done  the  common  mid-season  kinds ; 
really  good  early,  or,  better  still,  very  lato  sorts 
pay  well.  The  best  for  late  work  i?  Coe's  Golden 
Drop;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  dessert  fruits  when 
the  glut  of  other  kinds  is  over ;  for  Plums  wooden 
fences  would  answer  perfectly.  Damsons,  al- 
though so  plentiful  in  some  parts,  are  by  no  means 
well  grown  in  others ;  at  the  time  when  they  were 
hardly  paying  market  expenses  in  London  they 
were  realising  good  prices  here ;  had  railway  rates 
not  been  so  heavy,  any  quantity  of  them  could 
have  been  sold  hero. 

Cobnuts,  Filberts,  and  Walnuts  are  unequalled 
by  those  imported,  and  homegrown  ones  in  pro- 
vincial towns  rarely  fail  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
It  is  surprising  that,  when  land  of  good  quality  is 
uncropped,  such  a  valuable  tree  as  the  Walnut 
should  be  so  much  neglected.  Its  crop  is  not 
only  profitable,  but  it  is  such  a  valuable  timber 
tree  as  well.  Landowners  who  have  a  small  nur- 
sery ground  could  easily  raise  their  own  stock  of 
ti-ees,  and  thus  permanently  improve  their  estates 
at  trifling  cost.  The  fact  is  we  let  our  trees  stand 
so  long  that  they  get  hollow  and  worthless,  and 
then  we  send  abroad  for  a  supply  of  the  very  Nuts 
we  can  produce  equally  well  at  home. 

Tomatoes,  whether  grown  under  glass,  on  walls, 
or  in  the  open  air,  are  the  crop  that  one  feels  sure 
of  not  overdoing — at  least  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  difference  between  homegrown  and  im- 
ported ones  is  nearly  100  per  cent.  Last  season 
the  price  for  home  grown  fruit  was  8d.  per  lb.  for 
a  long  time,  and  only  for  a  short  time  was  it  as 
low  as  (id.  per  lb.  ;  while  foreign  Tomatoes  could 
be  had  in  any  quantity  for  .'-id.  and  4d.  per  lb. 
The  demand  increases  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  evident 
everyone  is  becoming  a  consumer  of  Tomatoes. 

Grapes  are  now  sold  so  cheaply,  that  one  can 
hardly  recommend  an  extension  of  their  culture. 
But  if  any  branch  of  the  trade  proves  a  good 
investment,  it  certainly  is  that  of  the  latest  keep- 
ing black  sorts,  such  as  Gros  Colmar,  Alicantes, 
Lady  Downes,  or  Barbarossa.  These  realise  good 
prices  after  Christmas,  and  where  their  culture  is 
well  attended  to  they  are  by  no  means  a  bad  in- 
vestment. Selling  the  produce  to  adsantage  is 
certainly  quite  as  important  as  growing  it  in  the 
best  way,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  much 
of  the  goods  now  sent  to  the  salesman  could  not 
be  sold  direct  to  the  retailer,  if  not  to  consumers, 
if  growers  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  sending  to  London  makes  it  compulsory 
to  sell  through  a  salesman  ;  but  London  iloes  not 
monopolise  the  markets  of  the  kingdom,  and  new 
starters  will  find  it  advantageous  to  study  the 
requirements  of  .seaside  and  provincial  towns  more 
than  they  have  done.  J.  Groom. 


".04U.— Woodlice  r.  fruit.-  "K."  cannot  do  licttcr  tli.iii 
trap  tlie  wondlice.  ^ll1all garden  pots  laid  oil  their  sides  with 
a  piece  of  Potato,  Turnic,  or  Apple  at  the  botttnii,  and  half 
tilled  with  dry  Moss,  fftnu  very  useful  traps.  Potatoes  and 
Apples  cut  in  halves  and  partly  scooped  out,  placed  with  the 
lu'lluwed-out  rrart  downwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  woodliee  tl 
creep  under  them,  arc  also  worth  trying.  Woodliee  may  be 
1  oisone  i  by  boiling  small  pieces  of  Parsnip  in  v  ater  in  wliicli 
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ti  little  iirsenie  has  been  dissolved.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
til  allow  any  other  animals  to  have  access  to  the  poisoned 
I'arsiiip.    Toads  are  very  fond  of  woodlicc.  — G.  S.  S. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
W.  Coleman. 
Thk  advent  of  the  jubilee  year  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  gardeners  if  by  no  other  body,  for 
hardly  had  they  commenced  clearing  away  the 
magnirtcent  branches  snapped  oft"  their  Conifers 
and  Evergreens  when  a  dense  black  fog  over- 
spread the  land,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
sank  lower  and  lower  until  the  thermometer  on 
the  evening  of  the  Ist  touched  7°  Fahr.,  or  ij"  of 
frost.  This,  fortunately,  was  the  lowest  point, 
for  the  wind  by  this  time  had  veered  round  to 
the  south,  a  falling  barometer  told  us  we  were 
nearly  out  of  the  cold  wave,  and  ten  hours  later 
the  ligures  were  reversed,  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing at  '25',  or  7°  of  frost.  Cold  rain  is  now  falling, 
and  the  snow  which  has  been  quite  a  (lod-send  to 
vegetable  gardeners,  although  a  demo.i  amongst 
ornamental  tiees,  will,  we  hope,  soon  leave  the 
ground  clear  for  further  i  r  jning  operations.  It 
is  not,  howeve',  a  good  plan  to  prune  in  severe 
weather,  neither  is  it  wise  to  tread  upon  the  soil, 
be  it  light  or  heavy,  immediately  after  a  thaw,  but 
there  are  ways  and  means  where  there  is  a  will, 
and  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  bo  behind 
must  fall  in  where  treading  the  wet  ground  will 
do  least  injury.  All  wall  paths,  for  instance,  may 
be  lightly  covered  with  long  litter  from  the  stables, 
and  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Morello  and  other 
Cherries  may  be  completed.  When  finished,  soap- 
suds or  other  washes  of  lime  or  soot  may  be 
syringed  over  not  only  the  trees,  but  the  walls 
also  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  A  dry 
day  should  always  be  selected  for  this  work,  and 
in  order  to  thoroughly  penetrate  old  walls  whose 
joints  are  faulty,  a  stout  garden  engine  will  be 
found  preferable  to  the  syringe.  Plums,  Pears, 
Apples,  and  bush  fruits  in  like  manner  may  be 
washed  once,  twice,  or  as  often  as  the  supply  at 
command  will  admit.  Years  ago  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  paint  choice  trees,  including  Morellos  and 
Peaches,  with  the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  soap, 
sulphur,  lime,  and  clay,  and  in  not  a  few  places 
that  finest  of  all  insecticides— glutinous  soapsuds, 
which  cost  nothing,  were  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
All  this  is  now  changed,  at  least  in  well  managed 
gardens,  and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  show  by  their 
bright  clear  bark  and  spurs  how  thoroughly  this 
material  suits  them,  both  as  an  insecticide  and  a 
manure.  Soapsuds  may  be  used  pure  and  simple 
direct  from  the  laundry,  but  I  prefer  keeping 
them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  open-headed 
casks,  and  applying  them  to  the  trees  and  walls  on 
dry,mild  days.  The  soap,  soda,  and  other  chemicals 
known  only  to  the  female  craft  then  form  a  fine 
glaze  on  the  wood  and  flower-buds,  which  renders 
the  latter  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  feathered 
vegetal  ian.s. 

Brsii  Frfits. 

We  at  one  time  left  all  our  Gooseberry  bushes 
unpruned  until  the  spring,  but  this  delay  is  no 
longer  necessary,  as  birds  do  not  seem  to  relish 
the  saponaceous  addition  to  their  favourite  food. 
But  why  prune  Gooseberries  and  Currants  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  destruction  when  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  unpruned  trees  often  bear 
full  crops  of  fruit  where  hard  spurred  skeletons 
fail  ?  Some  thinning  to  let  in  light  and  air  and 
favour  the  introduction  of  the  hand  is  neces.sary, 
but  tlie  less  trees  are  spurred  and  the  longer  the 
outward  extending  shoots  are  left  the  finer  and 
heavier  will  be  the  crop  of  fruit.  Some  years  ago, 
having  two  long  rows  of  condemned  trees,  they 
were  left;  unpruned  and  the  crop  was  excellent, 
whilst  others  from  which  all  the  superduous  wood 
had  been  cut  away  were  a  perfect  failure.  Al- 
though made  secure  against  birds,  a  late  spring 
fiost  destroyed  the  exposed  fruit  when  in  flower. 
If  cuttings  of  bush  fruits  were  not  put  in  early  in 
the  autumn,  straight,  well-ripened  pieces  of  wood 
should  now  be  selected  and  heeled  in  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  favourable.  Bushes  can  be 
bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  from  only  a  few 
nurseries  can  trees  equal  to  those  of  Lome  manu 


facture  be  obtained,  and  for  this  reason  every 
gardener  should  put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  every 
year.  If  not  wanted  for  home  use,  help  and  en- 
couragement can  be  given  to  cottagers  and  tenants 
by  an  annual  distribution  of  surplus  trees.  When 
bush  trees  are  pruned,  they  should  be  well  top- 
dressed  with  manure,  fresh  compost,  or  burnt 
refuse,  as  opportunity,  in  the  way  of  weather, 
favours  wheeling  ready  for  forking  in  when  the 
soil  is  in  suitable  condition, 

RasI'DERRIES, 

too,  may  be  heavily  coated  with  light,  rich 
manure,  leaf-mould,  peat,  lime  rubble,  or  charred 
refuse,  but  on  no  account  must  the  borders  be 
forked  or  dug,  as  the  most  valuable  roots  run 
close  to  the  surface  and  quickly  resent  disturbance 
— I  may  say  destruction.  If  still  undressed,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  staked  and 
tied,  topping  being  deferred  until  the  buds  com 
mence  swelling  in  the  spring.  The  modes  of 
training  Raspberries  are  numerous,  but  good  rustic 
stakes  being  plentiful,  I  question  if  the  old- 
fashioned  system  of  placing  three  to  each  stool 
and  equally  dividing  the  canes  is  not  as  good  as 
any.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  surroundings.  If  cold  and 
heavy,  single  rows  running  from  north  to  south 
and  trellis  training  answers  well;  whilst  on  hot, 
dry  land  planting  in  blocks  may  bo  preferable,  as 
the  bushes  shade  and  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
cool — no  unimportant  matter  in  the  growth  of 
tine  juicy  fruit.  In  model  gardens  where  taste 
prevails,  we  often  see  Raspberries  festooned  or 
trained  in  the  form  of  arches,  and  for  this  mode 
they  are  planted  from  4  feet  to  0  feet  apart. 
When  thoroughly  established,  a  stake  is  driven 
in  midway  between  the  stools  :  half  the  canes 
belonging  to  one  stool  and  half  of  those  from  the 
stool  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stake  are  then 
bent  over  towards  each  other  and  firmly  tied  to- 
gether, also  to  the  stake,  to  keep  them  in  position. 
The  advantages  are  neatness,  security  from  wind 
and  birds,  as  the  major  part  of  the  fruit  hangs 
beneath  the  arches,  and  economy  in  stakes  where 
these  useful  articles  are  scarce.  The  Raspberry 
in  many  gardens  is  much  neglected,  and  yet  I 
question  if  any  of  our  most  valuable  fruits  can  be 
turned  to  so  many  uses  in  our  daily  economy. 
Possessed  of  a  delicious  aroma,  it  is  universally 
used  for  flavouring  our  earliest  fresh  fruit  tarts,  for 
jams,  for  raspberry  vinegar,  brandy,  wine,  and 
ices,  and  fo''  the  dessert  it  is  most  grateful  and 
wholesome.  To  prolong  its  season,  Catbush's 
Prince  of  Wales  should  be  planted  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  garden  for  coming  in  early  ;  Carter's 
Prolific  for  the  main  crop,  also  on  a  north  border 
for  succession,  and,  space  being  unlimited,  the 
strong-growing  Semper  Fidelis,  which  comes  in  a 
fortnight  later  than  the  others,  should  have  a  place 
for  leading  up  to  the  autumn  bearers. 

Apples. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  wage  war  with  American 
blight  on  infested  trees,  that  is,  provided  they 
have  been  pruned  and  trained,  and  every  old 
cankered  branch  that  can  be  spared  has  been  cut 
out  and  burned.  We  sometimes  hear  of  the 
restoration  of  debilitated  trees  by  heading  back, 
but  all  cannot  aft'ord  to  decapitate,  and  unless  the 
branches  are  very  badly  cankered,  I  should  prefer 
piring  down  the  aflected  parts  and  painting  with 
a  strong  emulsion  of  (iishurst  compound  and 
paraffin  in  the  proportions  of  1  lb.  of  the  first  to  a 
wineglassful  of  the  second.  If  preferred,  the  tar 
mixture,  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  stifl'  loam  and 
reduced  with  boiling  water,  answers  equally  well. 
One  or  other  of  these  mixtures  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  into  every  old  spur  and  wound 
before  the  sap  begins  to  move,  and  a  close  watch 
must  be  kept  upon  the  trees  when  insects  that 
have  escaped  return  to  activity  in  the  spring. 
The  winter  dressing  will  destroy  the  greater  part, 
but  in  order  to  make  a  complete  clearance  the 
remnant  must  be  waylaid  as  they  emerge  from 
their  winter  fastnesses.  Newly  grafted  trees  that 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  to  their  fullest  extent 
will  now  require  attention.     If  the  scions   have 


taken  well  and  are  considered  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  rush  of  sap  from  the  stocks,  all  spray 
which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  wild  throughout 
the  past  summer  may  be  cut  away,  otherwise,  the 
stocks  being  large  and  strongly  rooted,  shortening 
back  will  be  found  preferable  to  complete  re- 
moval— at  least,  for  another  year.  \Vhen  this 
clearance  has  been  made  and  extra  strong  growths 
have  been  shortened  to  secure  evenly  balanced 
heads,  all  old  clay  and  ligatures  must  be  cleared 
away,  when  the  largest  limbs  still  showing  bare 
wood  may  be  well  plastered  with  fresh  clay  and 
cow  manure.  A  mixture  of  this  kind  having 
wonderful  healing  power  keeps  out  the  elements 
and  favours  the  completion  of  the  union,  always 
provided  the  trees  are  free  from  woolly  aphis.  If 
this  existed  on  the  stocks  before  they  were 
grafted,  or  has  been  introduced  with  the  scions, 
there,  beneath  the  old  clay,  a  colony  will  be  found 
awaiting  the  tar  or  Gishurst  mixture  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  application  of  the  healing  mixture 
of  loam  and  cow  manure.  Finally,  all  strong 
grafts,  especially  in  situations  exposed  to  wind, 
must  be  made  safe  by  means  of  light  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  or  tied  to  the  main  branches.  To 
these  the  scions  can  be  secured  by  light,  tarred 
twine,  but  it  will  not  be  wise,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  draw  the  young  shoots  out  of  their 
natural  line  of  growth,  as  the  slightest  pressure 
frequently  leads  to  their  separation  from  the 
stocks  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow.  Wheie  graft- 
ing in  the  spring  is  contemplated,  good  scions 
shoulil  now  be  selected  from  clean,  healthy  trees, 
labelled  and  laid  in  under  a  north  wall.  The 
heads  of  trees  about  to  be  operated  upon  also  may 
be  partially  cut  back,  leaving  a  foot  or  more  of 
wood  to  be  cut  olT  each  branch  when  the  grafts 
are  attached.  A  dozen  grafts  will  quickly  form  a 
good  head,  but  where  the  stocks  are  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  I  prefer  putting  two 
on  each  shoot  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  getting 
the  stump  quickly  covered  with  new  wood  and 
forming  a  great  number  of  channels  for  the  first 
flush  of  sap.  These  eventually  may  be  reduced 
to  one,  as  the  strongest  not  unfrequently  forces 
the  weakest  out  of  position  when  two  are  left. 

Pears, 
Being  more  precocious  than  Apples,  are  first 
ready  for  grafting,  and  for  this  reason  the  selec- 
tion of  scions  should  be  made  forthwith.  In  all 
other  particulars  the  preparation  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  two  are  identical.  American  blight, 
fortunately,  does  not  attack  the  Pear,  but  the 
small  grey  scale,  the  exact  colour  of  the  bark, 
often  produces  a  hide-bound  and  enervating  con- 
dition before  it  is  detected.  Trees  worked  on  the 
l,iuince  and  planted  against  hot  south  walls  are 
most  subject  to  It,  and  speedily  assume  a  hard, 
stunted  look,  especially  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
feel  the  want  of  water.  A  mixture  of  loam  and 
Gishurst  compound,  or  soft  soap  and  lime  well 
worked  into  the  old  stems  and  branches,  gene- 
rally settles  the  account  at  one  dressing  ;  but 
in  order  to  prevent  a  return,  the  trees  should 
be  generously  mulched  and  copiously  watered 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Last,  but 
not  least,  the  saponaceous  wash  should  be 
freely  ancl  frequently  plied  from  the  time  the 
leaves  fall  until  the  buds  commence  swelling  in 
the  spring.  Pears,  like  all  other  fruits,  become  a 
ready  prey  to  insects  under  starving  treatment, 
and  soon  recover  their  health  and  vigour  when 
these  conditions  are  reversed.  When  well  planted 
on  open  quarters  or  in  good  orchards,  the  rainfall, 
combined  with  annual  top-dressing,  generally 
keeps  the  roots  moist  enough,  but  no  matter  how 
well  a  wall  border  may  be  made,  there  are  periods 
when  copious  supplies  of  water  parsed  through 
heavy  mulches  become  absolutely  necessary. 

Peaches. 
The  ground  at  the  present  time  is  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  severe  frost  which  set 
in  at  Christmas,  fortunately  before  we  commenced 
detaching  our  trees,  will  delay  this  woik  for  the 
present.  But  whenever  the  change  to  milder 
weather  sets   in,  every  nail   will  be  drawn   and 
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cleansed  with  fire,  and  the  branches,  after  being 
carefully  washed,  will  be  made  secure  to  upright 
poles  a  foot  or  so  from  the  walls.  Pruning  having 
been  performed  immediately  after  the  crop  was 
gathered,  the  final  dressing  over  will  be  deferred 
until  the  time  arrives  for  nailing  in.  Meantime 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  dry  days  for  washing 
the  walls  with  quicklime,  soot,  and  sulphur,  with 
a  little  linseed  oil  added,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Venetian  red  to  produce  a  warm  old  brick 
colour  when  dry.  To  some  the  removal  of  every 
shred  and  nail,  and  drawing  the  trees  away  from 
the  wall,  may  appear  superfluous  labour,  but  a 
Peach  tree  worthy  of  the  name  requires  re-training 
every  year,  and  I  can  assert  that  the  time  devoted 
to  this  work  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  is  paid 
back  with  interest  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the 
first  place,  a  new  start  is  made  with  the  wood  and 
walls  quite  free  from  the  larvse  of  insects  ;  conse- 
quently dressing  to  destroy  the  myriads  of  aphis 
which  spring  into  life  almost  before  the  blossoms 
are  open  is  avoided.  The  young  shoots  grow  on 
freely  without  undergoing  a  check  and  ripen  early, 
and  the  fruit,  well  sheltered  with  fresh  healthy 
leaves,  generally  escapes  late  frosts  and  swells  to 
maturity.  In  the  second,  detachment  enables  the 
pruner  to  examine  his  trees  thoroughly,  and  after 
cutting  out  every  bit  of  cankered  or  faulty  wood, 
they  can  be  trained  into  perfect  form  and  balance 
in  much  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  alter  un- 
washed trees  whose  first  growths  get  crippled  by 
insects,  and,  independently  of  the  check  to  the 
fruit,  the  second  do  not  have  time  to  ripen.  The 
seasons  of  late  many  people  think  less  favourable 
than  they  were  in  their  boyhood,  and  some  assert 
that  the  fruit  is  not  so  large,  but  this,  I  think,  is 
a  very  natural  mistake,  and  so  long  as  good  crops 
of  the  finest  late  Peaches  can  be  obtained  from 
properly  managed  trees,  our  time  may  be  better 
employed  than  in  dwelling  upon  the  past. 

Apricots. 

If  these  have  not  been  pruned  and  trained  I 
would  suggest  their  being  allowed  to  stand  over 
until  the  weather  breaks.  Meantime  the  ma- 
terials for  protecting  the  flowers  should  be  pre- 
pared and  in  readiness  for  hoisting  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Apricots,  especially  Moorpark,  are  neither 
satisfactory  nor  profitable,  and,  try  all  we  may, 
large  branches  in  otherwise  healthy  trees  die  off 
annually — I  ought  to  say  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  summer.  All  the  theories  hitherto  put  into 
practice  have  not  arrested  the  disease,  by  some 
supposed  to  arise  from  sunstroke,  by  others  from 
the  action  of  frost  on  the  sap  vessels.  If  either  of 
these  causes  is  correct,  our  trees  after  mild  winters 
or  cold,  sunless  summers  should  be  free;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  as  a  year  never  passes  without 
leaving  its  mark  upon  the  finest  trees  in  the  best 
managed  gardens  throughout  the  kingdom.  I 
have  often  thought  that  mildew  to  which  the 
Apricot  in  warm,  dry  soils  is  very  subject,  may 
affect  the  shoots  when  young,  and  although  they 
do  not  die  off  at  once,  the  time  comes  when  the 
roots  in  a  dry  soil  cannot  supply,  and  the  damaged 
vessels  cannot  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mois- 
ture to  pass  into  the  leaves  beyond.  Prevention 
of  mildew,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  must  be 
secured  at  any  cost,  but  sulphur,  the  usual  remedy 
so  long  as  the  roots  are  dry  is  only  temporary  in 
its  action  ;  hence  the  importance  of  supplementing 
it  with  copious  supplies  of  water  and  heavy 
mulchings.  In  almost  every  work  on  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit  trees  we  are  told  the  Apricot  should 
be  well  watered  in  the  spring,  but  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  this  tree  evaporates  an  immense 
quantify  of  moisture  from  its  leaves,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Aiigust  and  September 
are  the  best  months  for  thoroughly  soaking  the 
soil  down  to  the  drainage.  In  fact  the  Apricot 
should  be  unnailed  and  washed  every  winter,  and 
the  walls  thoroughly  dressed  with  the  Peach  wall 
composition  before  they  are  nailed  in  again.  The 
roots,  too,  should  be  treated  precisely  as  we  now 
treat  those  of  Peaches  whose  new  season  com- 
mences as  soon  as  the  last  fruit  is  gathered,  and 
no  one  who  wishes  to  succeed  would  think  of 
allowing  them  to  lie  high  and  dry  throughout  the 


autumn  and  winter.  Under  the  false  impression 
that  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  become  dormant  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  many  people  think  a  dry 
border  does  no  harm ;  but  let  them  plant  a  I'each 
or  Apricot,  say  in  October,  let  them  wash  the 
soil  well  home,  and  they  will  find  it  has  made  a 
quantity  of  new  roots  by  the  end  of  November. 
Check  these  by  drought  and  the  work  of  bud 
feeding  will  come  to  a  stand  just  when  slow, 
but  steady,  progress  is  imperative. 


Obituary. 


MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

America  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  and  brightest 
horticulturists,  viz.,  the  Hon.  Mar-shall  Pinckney 
Wilder,  who  died  at  Boston,  U.S.,  on  Decem- 
ber IT,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  Boston  mer- 
chants. But  trade  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
had  by  no  means  been  the  all-engrossing 
airn  of  his  life.  His  inherent  love  of  rural 
pursuits  led  him,  in  1832,  to  purchase  an  estate 
in  Dorchester,  where,  after  devoting  a  proper 
time  to  business,  he  gave  his  leisure  hours  to 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  There  he  culti- 
vated his  own  grounds,  imported  seeds,  plants, 
and  trees,  and  endeavoured  by  his  example  to 
encourage  labour  and  elevate  the  rank  of  the 
gardener  and  husbandman.  Here  he  prosecuted 
his  favourite  investigations,  year  after  year,  for 
at  least  half  a  century.  Soon  after  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  was  formed,  Mar- 
shall Wilder  became  its  president,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  eight  years,  and  from  that  time  till 
he  died  he  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  mem- 
bers, constantly  attending  its  meetings,  taking 
part  in  its  business  and  discussions,  and  contri- 
buting largely  to  its  exhibitions.  In  1879,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  semi-centennial  anniversary, 
he  delivered  an  address  (a  copy  of  which  is  be- 
fore us)  alike  remarkable  for  eloquence  and  ability. 
When  he  retired  from  the  office  of  president,  the 
society  voted  him  a  silver  pitcher,  valued  at  £30, 
and  caused  his  portrait  to  be  placed  in  its  hall. 
As  president  he  headed  a  circular  for  a  conven- 
tion of  fruit  growers,  which  was  held  in  New 
York,  October  10,  1S48,  when  the  American 
Pomological  Society  was  formed— a  grand  asso- 
ciation, to  which  we  have  no  equal.  He  was 
chosen  its  first  president,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  thirty-six  years.  Its  biennial  meetings,  held 
in  different  places,  are  great  occasions,  on  one  of 
which,  held  in  1883,  President  Wilder,  with  his 
usual  foresight,  proposed  a  grand  reform  in  the 
nomenclature  of  fruits  for  America,  and  asked 
the  co-operation  of  other  nations  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.     He  said— 

When  we  think  of  the  irrelevant  and  inappropriate 
names  by  which  many  of  our  fruits  are  known,  we 
feel  the  importance  of  keeping  up  our  warfare  until 
the  victory  is  won,  and  our  catalogues  are  purged  of 
these  improprieties.  Long,  superfluous,  ostentatious, 
or  unmeaning  titles  hitherto  applied  would  be  avoided 
in  the  future.  Like  the  Baldwin  Apple,  the  Bartlett 
Pear,  the  Concord  Grape,  and  other  renowned  fruits, 
let  such  varieties  be  dedicated  to  perpetual  remem- 
brance by  appropriate  names,  and  thus  let  us  hand 
down  to  future  generations  a  system  of  nomenclature 
pure  and  plain  in  its  diction,  pertinent  and  proper  in 
its  application,  and  which  shall  be  an  e.xample,  not 
only  for  fruits,  but  for  other  products  of  the  earlh. 
Let  us  have  no  more  names  of  generals,  colonels, 
captains,  presidents,  governors,  monarchs,  kings  or 
princes,  mammoths  or  Tom  Thumbs,  or  such  titles  as 
Nonsuch,  Seek-no-further,  Ne  Plus  IHtra,  Hogpen, 
Sheepnose,  Big  Bob,  Ironclad,  Legal  Tender,  Sucker 
State,  or  Stump-the-World.  The  terms  Pearmain, 
Pippin,  Beurre,  Doyenne,  Bon  Chretien,  &c.,  applied 
to  Apples  and  Pears  once  described  classes  of  fruit 
which  are  now  so  confused  and  blended  that  the 
names  have  lost  their  significance.      The  cases  are 


very  tew  where  a  single  word  will  not  form  a  better 
name  for  a  fruit  than  two  or  more.  These  reforms 
have  been  adopted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  and  other  prominent  horticul- 
tural and  pomological  societies  have  voted  to  adopt 
improved  nomenclature.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  work  might  be  carried  farther  than  has  been  done 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Pomological  Society,  as,  for 
instance,  by  substituting  Lucrative  for  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, and  Nelis  for  Winter  Nelis.  Pomologists  may 
differ  as  to  how  far  the  reform  should  be  carried,  but 
by  comparison  of  views  they  will  come  to  a  final 
agreement.  I  desire  especially  to  enforce  upon  nur- 
serymen the  duty  of  aiding  in  this  reform,  by  revising 
their  catalogues  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  improved 
nomenclature.  Horticultural  and  pomological  asso- 
ciations have  thus  far  been  our  most  powerful  auxili- 
aries in  this  good  work,  but  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  people  at  so  many  points  as  the 
nurserymen  whose  catalogues  are  distributed  broad - 
oast.  Let  us  push  on  the  work  so  constantly  and 
vigorously  while  we  live,  that  future  generations, 
seeing  its  advantages,  shall  avoid  the  evils  we  have 
encountered,  and  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  im- 
proved system,  and  look  back  with  gratitude  to  us  for 
our  labours. 


In  February,  LS49,  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Wilder  was  chosen 
president,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twenty 
years  ;  and  as  to  other  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural societies  with  which  he  was  connected, 
their  name  is  legion.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  the  Universal  Ex- 
position in  Paris,  1867,  when  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  on  horticulture  and 
the  cultivation  and  products  of  the  Vine,  the  re- 
port of  which  was  published  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  short,  his  published  speeches  and  writings 
amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
Dartmouth  College,  as  a  testimonial  to  his  ser- 
vices in  science  and  literature,  conferred  upon 
him,  in  the  year  1877,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

In  all  his  pursuits  and  avocations,  Mr.  Wilder 
seems  to  have  realised  and  practised  that  grand 
principle,  which  has  such  a  bearing  and  influence 
ou  the  whole  course  of  life— the  philosophy  of 
habit.  Part  of  his  leisure  hours  he  devoted  to 
his  pen,  which  has  filled  several  large  volumes 
with  descriptions  and  delineations  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  proved  under  his  own  inspection.  In  a 
letter  sent  to  us  in  July  last  he  says  ; — 

I  am  largely  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  Pear 
and  Strawberry.  Of  the  former  I  have  about  800 
varieties,  and  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  I  placed  on  the  table  thirty  varieties, 
or  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  exhibitor. 
My  collection  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  is  still  large 
and  choice,  and  I  have  many  seedlirgs,  such  as 
Wilderi,  Mrs.  Abbie  Wilder,  and  others  well 
known  in  Europe  for  more  than  forty  years.  I  still 
keep  up  my  interest  in  cross-fertilisation  of  plants, 
and  the  proving  of  everything  new  and  promising. 

Marshall  Wilder  has,  indeed,  shown  us  by  his 
life  what  an  individual  may  accomplish  by  the 
concentration  of  one's  intellectual  powers  on  grand 
objects.  He  has  been  pre-eminent  in  the  esta- 
blishment and  development  of  institutions.  Few 
men  have  been  called  upon  so  often  to  preside 
over  constituted  societies,  and  few  have  acquitted 
themselves  so  happily  in  such  positions.  At  a 
complimentary  banquet  given  him  in  Septem- 
ber, 1N83,  on  his  completing  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  Mr.  Winthrop  said — 

No  other  man  has  done  so  much  for  our  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards  as  Marshall  Wilder.  He  has  also 
distinguished  himself  io  many  other  lines  of  life,  and 
his  relations  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  the  Historic  Genealugicil  Society  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  But  his  name  will  have  its  most  enduring 
and  most  enviable  association  with  flowers  and  fruits, 
for  whose  culture  he  was  foremost  in  striving,  both 
by  precept   and   example.     He   deserves   a   grateful 
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remembrance  a3  long  as  a  fine  Pear  is  relished  or  a 
brilliant  bouquet  admired. 

Marshall  Wilder  was  a  foreign  member  of  our 
Royal  Hortii'ultural  Society,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eighty-eighth  birthday  a  congratulatory 
letter  was  despatched  to  him  from  the  scientific 
committee. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

EARLY  PEAS  UNDER  GLASS. 

One  of  the  best  kinds  of  Peas,  if  not  the  best,  for 
culture  under  glass  is  the  American  Wonder. 
Peas  will  not  bear  much  artificial  heat.  As  s30q 
as  they  begin  to  run  up,  if  the  night  temperature 
exceeds  .'iO'^,  they  become  spindly  and  weakly. 
The  seeds  will  germinate  in  a  high  temperature, 
of  course,  but  anything  partaking  of  the  character 
of  forcing,  as  commonly  understood, 
does  not  produce  satisfactory  results. 
I  have  had  very  good  early  Peas  in 
a  pit  in  which  there  was  just  a  little 
bottom-heat  from  a  bed  of  leaves 
made  up  now.  The  leaves  were 
made  firm  to  prevent  too  great  a 
settlement,  and  the  pit  was  filled 
full  enough  to  lilt  the  Peas  up  near 
the  glass.  About  s  inches  or !)  inches 
of  soil  were  placed  on  the  leaves. 
It  was  taken  from  an  old  Melon  bed  ; 
and  was  consequently  of  good  quality 
and  in  a  healthy,  mellow  condition. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  Peas 
grew  rapidly.  They  were  properly 
sheltered  at  night,  and  daily  venti- 
lated when  the  weather  was  suitable. 
All  Peas,  whether  dwarf  or  tall,  under 
glass  should  be  well  supported  with 
sticks.  It  does  not  answer  to  allow 
them  to  fall  over  and  become  en- 
tangled in  their  growth.  A  little 
dry,  mellow  soil  should  be  placed  in 
a  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  rows  as 
soon  as  they  require  support,  and 
they  should  be  •■'taked  whilst  still  in 
an  erect  position.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  sowing  too  thickly  in  the  rows  or 
b)-  placing  the  rows  too  near  each 
other.  From  10  inches  to  IS  inches 
between  the  rows  will  be  none  too 
much  space  for  the  American  Won- 
der and  other  dwarf  varieties.  Peas 
may  be  grown  in  pots  equally  easily 
as  planted  in  a  bed.  They  involve 
more  labour,  but  all  the  care  re- 
quired is  to  keep  them  in  a  light 
position  in  a  greenhouse  temperature 
and  to  ventilate  freely  wdien  not  ab- 
solutely freezing.  They  succeed  very 
well  in  8-inch  pots  on  shelves  near 
the  glass.  They  will  do  with  only 
the  protection  of  glass  without  artifi- 
cial heat,  but  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  enough  warmth  to  keep  out  frost. 

Pels  if  sown  now  in  the  open  border,  or 
as  soon  as  the  weather  breaks,  will  not  be 
much  behind  those  planted  in  November,  even 
if  the  latter  escape  injury  from  the  late  spell  of 
coLl  weather.  It  is  an  advantage  to  lay  the 
feeds  in  dry,  mellow  soil,  and  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  olitain  as  much  of  the  same  material 
as  will  cover  the  seeds  in  situations  where  the 
soil  of  the  border  is  wet  and  cjld.  Where  there 
is  room  under  glass  Peas  may  be  sown  in  .5-inch 
pots,  and  be  transplanted  in  March  when  the 
weather  has  bjcorae  suitable,  sheltering  them 
when  first  turned  out  with  Evergreen  Ijranches. 
There  are  other  expedients  which  may  lie  adopted 
for  raising  Peas  in  heat  for  open-air  planting 
later  in   the  season  when    the  weather  is  more 


suitable.  Peas  raised  under  glass  are  not  exposed 
to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  when  planted  iu  the 
open  air  at  this  season,  and  as  they  transplant 
well,  those  having  glass  houses  or  warm  pits  will 
doubtless,  acting  on  the  principle  of  having  two 
strings  to  their  bow,  plant  a  part  of  the  first 
early  crop  in  this  manner.  Sods  of  turf  from 
6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and 
3  inches  thick,  with  a  groove  hollowed  out  down 
the  centre  to  receive  the  seeds,  will  do  very  well 
for  raising  Peas  for  turning  out.  The  Peas  are 
sown  along  the  hollow,  scooped  out  with  a  trowel 
and  covered  with  light,  rich  soil.  They  may  be 
placed  in  any  house  or  pit  in  which  there  is  just 
a  little  warmth,  and  when  up  an  inch  or  so  high 
they  should  be  moved  to  a  cold  frame  till  the 
weather  is  suitable  for  planting  them  out. 
The  sods  of  turf  should  be  set  in  the  drill  with- 
out disturbing  the  Pe.is. 


he  might  help  us  a  bit ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
worse  case  of  wasted  energy  than  this  eternal  talk 
about  new  Potatoes.  Soils  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  Potatoes — everybody  must  know  that — 
and  it  really  should  be  a  question  for  private 
growers  whether  they  should  grow  Potatoes  at  all 
if  their  soil  does  not  give  them  a  good  result.  I 
myself  have  a  stiffish  soil  and  grow  I^otatoes,  but 
they  are  inferior.  Gilbert  gave  me  some  of  his 
best,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  anybody  what  good 
Potatoes  are  ;  but  they  are  so  inferior  to  the 
Regents  of  the  London  market,  that  I  take  down 
a  bag  of  Regents  with  me,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  crows  and  pheasants.  I  fear  all  this  talk  about 
new  Potatoes  is  not  in  the  public  interest,  but  in 
that  of  certain  raisers  and  sellers  of  new  varieties. 
— E.  T.  G. 


THE    LATE    MARSHALL   P.    WILDER. 
Engnived  for  The  Garden. 


Varieties  of  early  Peas  are  now  very  numerous, 
but  one  ncsd  not  plant  many  kinds  in  order  to 
obtain  an  early  supply  to  continue  bearing  till 
the  second  eailiesand  the  main  crop  kinds  eomi- in. 
As  a  dwarf  Pea  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
American  Wonder.  Ringleader  is  one  of  the  best 
of  early  white  Peas,and  William  the  First  is  a  good 
kind  to  follow  in  succession.  E.  Hobday. 

New  Potatoes. —I  have  seen  "A.  U.'s  "  article 
on  the  best  Potatoes,  and  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
in  The  (Jarden  about  them,  and  heard  of  Potato 
shows  and  all  sorts  of  exhibitions  devoted  to  this 
popular  root ;  but  surely  it  is  the  most  futile  fuss 
that  can  be  made  about  anything,  considering  that 
not  one  of  these  new  varieties  equals  in  flavour  the 
Rggent  of  the  London  market.  If  "A.  D.''  would  ! 
mention  the  best  half-dozen  old  or  new  Potatoes  ' 


RAISING  CUCUMBERS,  MELONS,  AND 
TOMATOES. 

Not  a  little  depends  upon  the  start 
made  with  these  plants.  I  bold  it 
indeed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  healthy,  sturdy,  and  clean  plants 
be  always  put  out,  and  therefore  I 
bestow  rather  more  than  ordinary 
pains  upon  their  preparation.  Drawn 
and  weakly  plants  are  frequently  a 
long  time  in  becoming  sufficiently 
strong  to  perfect  good  crops,  and  it 
is  certain  that  if  plants  infested  with 
either  thrips,  red  spider,  or  mealy  bug 
aroused,  they  willnever  be  thoroughly 
clearof  these  pests.  Theoldfashioned 
plan  of  raising  Cucumber  and  Melon 
plants  in  frames  over  a  hotbed  has 
still  much  to  recommend  it,  as  al- 
though it  involves  more  trouble,  the 
plants  are  much  less  liable  to  be  in- 
fested by  insects  than  those  raised  in 
a  hothouse.  If  placed  anywhere  near 
the  hot-water  pipes,  red  spider  soon 
infests  them,  and  even  when  raised 
on  a  hotbed  in  a  forcing-house  other 
plants  are  apt  to  infect  them  with 
green  fly,  or,  worse  still,  black  fly, 
bug,  and  thrips.  As  a  rule,  the  first 
week  in  .January  is  quite  early  enough 
to  .sow  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds, 
though,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  encl 
of  the  month  ;  there  is  then  more 
light  and  sunshine,  and  the  plants 
raised  are  much  sturdier  than  those 
got  up  at  an  earlier  date.  For  all  or- 
dinary purposes,  a  good  strain  of 
Telegraph  is  yet  unsurpassed,  and  a 
good  companion  for  it  is  Cardiff 
Castle.  The  latter  is  the  smaller  of 
ths  two,  but  it  possesses  a  stronger 
constitution,  is  very  prolific,  and  in 
quality  it  is  excellent.  Telegraph 
being  wonderfully  prolific  is  apt  to 
be  weakened  by  over- cropping,  but 
if  the  young  Cucumbers  were  of  tent  r 
freely  thinned,  undesirable  gluts 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  plants 
would  remain  cleaner  and  in  better 
beaiing  order  than  is  generally  the 
case. 

Melon's. — For  the  earliest  crops  of  these.wliether 
to  be  obtained  from  plants  in  pots  or  on  beds, 
there  are  none  to  surpass  the  true  stock  of  Blen- 
heim Orange.  This  usually  sets  well,  ripens 
quickly,  and  though  a  scarlet-fleshed  variety  is  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  The  good  old  Victory  of  Bath 
is  still  to  be  recommended  for  early  crops,  and  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  a  mongrel  Eastnor 
Castle.  If  the  latter  Cin  be  obtained  true,  it  is 
well  worth  growing;  but  who  nowadays  has  it 
uncrossed  or  undegenerated  ?  Hero  of  Lockinge 
still  keeps  popular  for  either  house  or  frame 
culture,  and  another  very  handsome  green-fleshed 
sort  will  be  found  in  Cox"s  Golden  Gem. 
Longleat  Perfection  requires  special  treatment  ; 
otherwise  it  is  unprofitable.  Owing  to  its  high 
quality,  many  will,  however,  be  tempted  to  culti- 
vate it  for  the  first  time  this  season.     From  the 
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foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  much  in 
favour  of  novelties  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  prefer  to 
grow  sorts  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted, 
and  which  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  eat 
them.  After  all,  everything  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  Melons  are  grown  and  ripened ; 
it  is  possible  to  have  nearly  every  known  variety 
sufficiently  good  to  gain  approbation  anywhere. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  yet  culti- 
vators who  sow  the  seeds  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
thickly  in   pots  much  in   the  same  way  as  they 
would  sow  Mustard  and  Cress  in  a  box.     Plants 
thus  raised  are  sure  to  be  much  drawn  and  weakly, 
and  as  the  practice  also  necessitates  shaking  out 
and  potting  off  singly,  much  valuable  time  is  con- 
sumed in  bringing  these  weakly  subjects  into  a 
condition   fit   for   planting   out.      The   plan   long 
adopted  by  us  is  to  sow  singly  in  clean  ;i  inch  pots 
filled  with  rather  light  loamy  soil ;  the  seeds  ai-e 
buried  about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  the  thin 
end  being  uppermost.     The  pots  are  then  plunged 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  either  in  a  frame  or  forcing- 
house,  in  either  of   which   the  seeds  germinate 
strongly   and   quickly.      Little    or    no    water    is 
needed  at  the  outset,  especially  if  the  heat  of  the 
bed  is  below  70°.     If  kept  too  moist   the  seeds 
will  be  liable  to  decay,  especially  early  in  the 
year.      We  do  not  dislike   the    seedlings   being 
somewhat  "long  in  the  leg";  in  fact,  Melons  with 
a  good  length  of  stem  below   the  seed-leaves  are 
much  less   liable  to  canker  at  the  collar  than  if 
shorter.     The  hotbed  being  in  a  fairly  light  posi- 
tion, the  young  plants  may  remain  plunged,  thus 
encouraging  brisk  root  action.     At  an  early  stage 
of  growth  each  plant  should  be  lightly  staked,  and 
when  the  rough  leaf  is  well  developed  and  the  pot 
filled  with  roots  the  best  of  the  plants,  or  rather 
more  than   will  be  eventually  required,  should  be 
at  once  given  a  shift.     For  this  purpose  we  use 
good  loamy  soil,  thoroughly  warmed,  and  clean 
6-inch  pots,  and  pot  firmly.   On  no  account  should 
dirty  pots  be  employed.     If  well  attended  to  the 
young  plants  soon  become  established  in  the  fresh 
soil,   and   should   be   finally  transferred   to   their 
fruiting  quarters  before  they  become  badly  root- 
bound.     No  greater  mistake  can  be  made   than 
unduly  delaying  the  planting  out,  as  when  once 
the  plants  harden  and  branch  out  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  them  right  again.     From  the  first 
they  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  growing;  it  is  even 
better  to  raise  fresh  plants  than   to  depend  upon 
sbunted  ones.     While   the  plants  are  being  pre- 
pared, the  beds  or  pots,  as  the  case  may  be,  ought 
also  to  be  got   in   readiness  for  their   reception. 
Small  bodies  of  soil  are  preferable  at  the  com- 
mencement to    accumulations    of    greater    bulk. 
Small  quantities  are  more  easily  warmed,  remain 
in  sweeter  condition,  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
the    bottom-heat    being     confined,    and    thereby 
seriously  crippling  the  roots.     Warm,  fresh  com- 
post can  be  added  at  leisure,  and  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  when  growing  strongly,  soon  take  posses- 
tion  of  it.     One,  or  at  the  most  two  sowings  are 
necessary  in  the  ca«e  of  Cucumbers — one  at  the 
present  time   to   furnish   plants   to   keep   in   full 
bearing  at  least  till  midsummer,  and  another  in 
May  or  early  in  .June  to  provide  plants  for  frames 
and  pits.     A  long  succession  of  Melons  being  re- 
quired,  four  or   five  sowings  in   their  case    are 
necessary,  or,  say,  in  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  allowing  each  batch  of  plants  about 
four  months  in  which  to  mature  fruit.     Much  less 
trouble  need  be  taken  with  the  later  sowings  than 
with  the  earlier  ones.     The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
4J-inch  pots  and  the  plants  put  out  when  a  good 
rough  leaf  is  formed, but  in  every  case  they  should 
be  reared  well  away  from  old  plants  of  the  same 
sorts,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  stove  plants,  or  the 
chances  are  that  dirty  plants  will  be  the  result. 

Tomato  plants  also  well  repay  any  e.xtra 
trouble  that  may  be  taken  in  raising  them.  Many 
prefer  plants  struck  from  cuttings  to  seedlings, 
and  I  have  known  good  growers  strike  the  tops  of 
seedlings  and  throw  away  the  bottoms,  the  idea 
being  that  they  thus  obtain  dwarfc-r  and  more 
fruitful  plants.  This  is,  however,  a  fallacy,  and 
the  practice  ought  to  find  no  favour,  except  it  is 
only   by  means  of  cuttings   that  any  particular 


variety  can  be  had.  It  is  true  that  seedlings  of 
many  kinds  of  plants  are  much  longer  in  attain- 
ing fruitfulness  than  cutting-raised  plants,  but 
the  former  are  invariably  the  strongest.  Seed- 
ling Tomatoes,  however,  may  easily  be  had  in  a 
dwarf,  fruitful  state,  and  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes  are  always  preferable  to  cutting-raised 
plants.  The  former  may  be  raised  clean  or  free 
from  the  troublesome  little  Aleyrodes  that  infest 
them,  but  it  is  frequently  a  very  dilficult  matter 
to  obtain  clean  cuttings.  The  Aleyrodes  can 
never  be  thoroughly  ei-adicated  unless  Tomatoes 
are  cleared  out  for  a  time,  and  the  house  and  all 
its  other  inmates  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing. Hathaway 's  Excelsior,  Large  Red,  Hack- 
wood  Park  Prolific,  Dedham  Favourite,  Reading 
Perfection,  Dwarf  Orangefield,  and  Carter's  Per- 
fection are  all  well  adapted  for  pot  and  house 
culture.  Large  Red  and  Dwarf  Orangefield, 
both  corrugated  sorts,  set  more  freely  than  the 
rest  and  are  also  good  in  quality.  For  eai'ly 
supplies  the  seed  should  be  sown  now,  thinly,  in 
well-drained  S-inch  pots  filled  with  light  soil. 
After  being  watered  they  may  be  plunged  in  a 
gentle  hotbed,  and  a  square  of  glass  placed  over 
each  pot  materially  hastens  germination.  The 
glass  should  be  removed  soon  after  the  seedlings 
break  through  the  soil,  and  when  the  seed  leaves 
are  well  unfolded  the  pots  should  be  placed  near 
the  glass  in  the  same  house.  If  at  all  crowded 
they  ought  to  be  thinned  out  freely,  the  aim  being 
to  keep  them  sturdy  from  the  commencement. 
When  two  leaves  besides  the  .seed  leaves  show 
themselves,  the  time  has  arrived  for  potting  ofi', 
for  which  either  5-inch  or  G  inch  pots  may  be 
used— in  the  former  place  one  plant,  and  in  the 
latter  two.  Any  good  loamy  soil  will  suit  them, 
and  this  should  be  well  warmed  by  plunging  hot 
bricks  in  its  midst  prior  to  using  it.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  carefully  shaken  out  of  the  soil 
and  at  once  potted,  this  work  being  done  in  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing.  One  crock 
and  a  little  rough  soil  constitute  drainage 
suificient  for  each  pot,  and  the  seedlings  should 
be  sunk  up  to  their  seed-leaves  in  the  soil  and 
lightly  potted.  If  returned  to  a  warm  position, 
carefully  watered  and  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine, plants  thus  treated  soon  commence  grow- 
ing afresh  and  emit  roots  from  the  whole  length 
of  the  stems  buried.  Directly  they  seem  to  be 
recovered  from  the  check  thus  sustained  they 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  a  warm  shelf  near  the 
glass,  and  if  properly  attended  to  will  rapidly 
develop  into  fine,  sturdy  plants.  Many  succeed 
very  well  up  to  this  point,  but  manage  to  spoil 
their  filants  afterwards  from  keeping  them  too 
long  in  the  small  pots.  Directly  they  are  root- 
bound  the  growth  becomes  spindly,  and  this  should 
be  anticipated  by  early  transferrence  to  their 
fruiting  quarters.  Last  season  some  of  our  first 
bunches  of  fruit  nearly  touched  the  soil,  and 
nearly  all  commenced  to  fruit  at  about  a  foot  from 
it.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and  sturdy  when  put 
out  and  were  placed  rather  deeply  in  the  pots, 
thus  both  further  dwarfing  them  and  admitting  of 
a  subsequent  liberal  top-dressing  of  loam  and 
manure.  For  such  sturdy  plants  stakes  from 
3  feet  to  i  feet  in  length  are  quite  long  enough ; 
all  being  grown  with  one  stem  (the  side  shoots 
being  rubbed  out  as  they  appear)  and  heavily 
fruited,  prove  both  ornamental  and  profitable. 
Those  planted  on  mounds  of  soil  and  trained 
under  the  roof  were  equally  profitable,  most  of 
them  commencing  to  fruit  long  before  the  trellis 
was  reached.  Any  plants  not  wanted  for  the 
earliest  crops  are  best  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  Where  plants  are  required  for  cool  struc- 
tures, March  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  the 
seed. 

Two  favourable  seasons  in  succession  will  give 
a  stimulus  to  open-air  culture,  and  more  would 
succeed  in  less  favourable  years  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  plants. 
Instead  of  sowing  very  early  in  March  and  accord- 
ing starvation  treatment  from  the  commencement, 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  should  be 
chosen,  and  the  plants  be  kept  steadily  growing, 
either  in  warm  frames  or  on  shelves  in  a  green- 


house till  near  the  time  of  planting  out.  If 
time  and  space  can  be  spared,  I  would  re- 
commend that  the  seedlings  be  first  potted 
singly  into  5-inch  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  be 
shifted  into  S  inch  pots,  good  loamy  soil  and  very 
little  drainage  being  used  in  each  instance.  Then, 
if  properly  staked  and  given  good  room  either  in 
a  light,  airy  greenhouse  or  pit,  they  will  soon  form 
a  strong  bunch  of  bloom ;  this  will  set  and  per- 
haps another  not  far  behind  it  prior  to  planting 
out  early  in  .June.  Then  if  they  are  given  a  warm 
position  against  a  wall  and  fairly  rich  soil  to  grow 
in,  a  quantity  of  good  fruit  will  ripen  in  July  and 
August,  or  some  time  before  the  disease  makes  an 
appearance.  Much  starved  plants  lose  their  first 
and  sometimes  second  bunch  of  bloom,  and  a  late 
and  uncertain  crop  is  the  result.  W.  I. 
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My  contributions  under  this  head  will  not  be  in 
the  ordinary  calendarial  style,  but  they  will  be 
seasonable,  *  '.,  sowing,  planting,  or  general  cul- 
tivation, as  the  case  may  be,  of  whatever  is  under 
discussion,  may  begin  when  my  notes  appear.  By 
thus  omitting  details,  we  shall  have  increased 
space  to  fully  explain  the  cultivation,  &c.,  of  the 
various  vegetables  that  may  come  under  review  ; 
and  further,  to  be  practical,  my  observations  shall 
consist  of  what  we  ourselves  are  doing  at  the  time, 
or  what  is  in  immediate  contemplation.  With 
this  introduction,  I  begin  with 

Potatoes. — Opinions  may  differ,  but  mine  is 
that  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  vegetable 
crops.  Others  evidently  think  the  same,  for  we 
have  never  yet  been  told  to  grow  fewer  Potatoes. 
The  inquiry  begins  about  the  middle  of  April, 
When  are  you  going  to  give  us  new  Potatoes  ? 
and  it  is  of  almost  daily  repetition  till  a  full 
supply  is  forthcoming,  either  from  frames  or  warm 
borders.  We  are  now  preparing  for  these  supplies 
by  starting  the  sets  in  shallow  boxes  of  leaf-soil. 
They  are  about  half-buried  in  the  leaf-soil,  and 
as  soon  as  roots  have  well  laid  hold  of  the  mould, 
they  are  planted  in  frames,  being  disbudded  to  a 
couple  of  eyes  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bo.xes, 
and  laid  on  trays  ready  for  planting  in  drills,  that 
are  drawn  a  foot  apart  and  4  inches  deep,  and  the 
sets  are  planted  9  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  beds  are  made 
up  with  tree  leaves  (Oak  and  Beech  principally), 
two-thirds  of  these  to  one-third  of  long  stable 
litter.  The  heat  from  this  mixture  is  never  in- 
tense, and,  as  a  rule,  lasts  the  whole  season  with- 
out needing  the  renewal  of  linings.  Larger  pro- 
portions of  litter  give  out  a  greater  heat,  but  it  is 
a  spurt,  and  soon  over,  and  new  linings  must  be 
had  recourse  to  to  keep  matters  right.  "  Slow, 
but  sure,"  is  the  best  motto  in  forcing  operations 
of  every  description.  The  best  soil  for  frame- 
cultivation  is  roughish  vegetable  mould  and  light 
loam  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  siftings  from 
under  the  potting-bench  and  the  soil  that  has  been 
emptied  out  of  boxes  that  have  contained  bedding 
plants  we  reserve  for  the  purpose,  and  after  it  has 
thus  done  duty  twice  over,  there  is  sufficient 
vitality  left  by  adding  to  it  a  sprinkling  of  bone- 
dust  or  a  few  bushels  of  droppings  to  make  it 
an  excellent  compost  for  the  growing  of  ridge 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  The  sets  that 
are  intended  for  planting  on  warm  borders  in  the 
open  air  are  still  on  shelves  in  the  Potato 
house,  but  are  laid  out  singly,  that  those  disposed 
to  sprout  may  develop  strong  sprouts.  We  shall 
put  the  first  batch  in  boxes  of  leaf  soil  a  fortnight 
hence;  meantime  the  borders  will  be  got  ready — 
in  fact  are  so,  except  levelling  down,  the  soil 
having  been  left  rough  when  trenched  in  the 
autumn.  From  close  observation,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  do  not  exercise  sufficient  care  in 
the  application  of  manure  for  Potato  crops.  In- 
deed, I  have  very  nearly  attained  to  the  convic- 
tion that  we  do  wrong  in  manuring  at  all  for  that 
crop,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  on 
ground  that  had  been  well  manured  for  a  former 
crop,  such  as  Onions,  Celery,  or  French  Beans. 
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I  say  nothing  as  to  produce  under  these  condi- 
tions, but  I  have  proved  that  it  is  but  little  in- 
ferior and  that  quality  ia  largely  advanced,  whilst 
in  a  season  when  murrain  was  prevalent  there 
were  fewer  bad  tubers.  The  best  manure  for 
ordinarily  good  garden  soil  is  leaf-soil,  or  well 
rotted  stable  manure,  or  both  in  mixture,  and  it 
should  be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Fresh, 
what  I  call  raw,  manure  is  only  fit  for  very  hungry 
soils,  and  even  then  I  would  hesitate  to  plant 
Potatoes  on  such  ground  unless  the  manure  had 
been  trenched  in  during  the  winter.  Except 
bones  and  bone  dust,  I  have  little  faith  in  the 
lasting  qualities  of  artiticiat  manures.  Soot  and 
wood  ashes  are  most  excellent  fertilisers  for  Pota- 
toes, and  so  is  salt  for  dry,  gravelly  sandy  land  ; 
this  last  we  have  used  with  excellent  results,  ap- 
plying it  as  soon  as  the  tubers  were  planted.  I  can- 
not say  the  quantity  to  a  given  space,  and  there- 
fore perhaps  the  best  way  to  convey  an  idea  as  to 
quantity  ustd  is  to  say  that  it  was  a  thick  sprink- 
ling and  done  by  hand.  With  regard  to  varieties 
for  frame  and  earliest  open-air  supplies,  there  are 
none,  taking  all  points  into  consideration,  that 
excel  the  old  Ashleaf  types,  but  as  first  succession 
sorts  to  these,  several  kinds  have  of  late  years 
come  to  the  front,  which,  whilst  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Ashleaf,  are  a  long  way  in  advance  in  re- 
spect of  productiveness.  The  best  of  these  are 
First  and  Best,  Early  Regent,  and  perhaps  Early 
Market. 

Peas. — For  some  years  now  we  have  discon- 
tinued the  once  general  plan  of  sowing  these  in 
November  or  early  in  December,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  crop  was  never  ready  a  day  earlier 
than  that  from  Peas  sown  early  in  February ;  very 
naturally,  therefore,  we  resolved  to  give  up  the 
practice,  and  save  ourselves  several  weeks  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  purloinings  of  the  seed  by  mice, 
or  the  pecking  out  of  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  by  birds.  Our  first  sowing  will  very 
shortly  be  made  in  small  pots,  and  be  placed  to 
germinate  in  a  cool  Peach  house,  and  from  there 
be  transplanted  to  the  open  border  about  the 
end  of  February.  They  will  be  thickly  screened 
from  cutting  winds  by  staking  them  at  once, 
and  by  using  a  few  Spruce  or  Laurel  boughs 
along  the  bottoms  of  the  sticks.  The  border  for 
this  early  crop  slopes  to  the  south,  and  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  as  it  is  from 
those  quarters  that  during  spring-time  our  garden 
suffers  most.  I  need  hardly  say  that  ground  for 
Peas  cannot  well  be  too  rich  or  too  deep,  and 
manure  of  any  kind  can  be  used.  The  number 
of  first  early  varieties  is  bewildering,  and  when 
all  are  said  to  be  "  the  best,"  one  feels  somewhat 
diffident  about  mentioning  any.  I,  however,  risk 
the  censure  I  may  incur  by  first  saying  that 
dwarf  varieties  find  no  favour  with  me,  solely 
because  there  is  never  a  crop  on  them,  at  least 
not  one  worthy  of  that  designation,  even  when 
the  haulm  is  covered  with  pods.  Sutton's  Ring- 
leader and  Veitch's  Extra  Early  are  very  early 
good  kinds,  both  being  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  Laxton's  William  the  First,  which, 
taking  quality  into  account,  i^  the  best  first  early 
Pea  that  has  yet  come  under  my  notice.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  of  most  excellent  very  early 
kinds,  and  out  of  so  many  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  experience  of  others  may  be  altogether  the 
opposite  of  mine. 

Tomatoes.  —We  have  just  made  our  first  sowirg 
in  5inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  temperatuie  of 
65°  Earliest  of  All  and  Hack  wood  Park  Prolific. 
The  rapidity  with  which  Tomatoes  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  is  surprising  :  a  very 
fe  V  years  ago  we  were  never  asked  for  them  ; 
now  it  ii  impossible  to  grow  too  many,  and  very 
fortunately  their  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest 
description.  Those  now  sown  are  intended  for 
growing  in  pots  in  vineries.  Peach  houses,  or  any 
warm  place  hiving  an  average  temperature  of 
about  OtJ".  The  seedlings  will  be  potted  off  as  soon 
as  of  sufficient  size  to  handle,  and  be  potted 
sing'.y  in  small  pots,  and  as  the  roots  reach  the 
sides  of  the  pots  they  will  be  shifted  into  larger, 
the  final  size  being  lU-inch.     Good  loam,  not  too 


heavy  or  broken  up  too  finely,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bone-dust,  is  the  compost  they  relish. 
Manure  is  not  required  till  the  plants  are  in  full 
fruit  and  the  roots  are  cramped  in  the  pots; 
manure  water  is  then  of  great  assistance,  and 
should  be  given  on  alternate  days.  A  compost 
overdone  with  manure  is  apt  to  cause  the  plants 
to  miss  fruiting  at  the  right  time  ;  growth  is  so 
strong,  that  the  flowers  fail  to  set,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue till  the  growth  gets  a  check  through  the 
roots  getting  pot-bound.  This  can  and  should  be 
prevented  by  using  soil  containing  little,  if  any, 
manure.  Soon  as  the  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed 
and  swelling,  all  deformed  ones  should  be  pinched 
off  to  ensure  sizs  and  space  to  aid  the  fruit  to 
ripen  on  all  sides  alike,  as  well  as  for  appearance 
sake. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OF  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  moat  remarkable  contri- 
butions on  the  general  history  of  our  now  popular 
queen  of  autumn  was  that  of  Mr.  Sabine,  to  be 
tound  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  published  in  1S'2G,  with 
coloured  figures  of  some  of  the  varieties,  but  the 
eailiest  figure  seems  to  be  that  of  Rheede,  which 
was  published  as  early  as  lOiil),  and  presumably 
represents  C.  indicum,  of  which  our  present 
Pompon  varieties  are  considered  as  the  modern 
representatives.  But  the  fact  is  that,  supposing 
three  specific  wild  types  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
of  China  and  .Japan  ever  existed,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, we  can  assure  ourselves  that  cultivation  has 
quite  obliterated  them  in  the  garden  of  to-day.  The 
seed  from  almost  any  one  variety  of  Chrysan- 
themum is  now-a-days  found  to  yield  us  varieties 
of  all  kinds,  forms,  and  colours — incurved,  re- 
flexed,  singles  and  doubles,  with  quilled  or  strap- 
shaped  florets,  or  of  the  Pompon  or  Anemone 
groups,  so  that  I  think  we  may  bid  good-bye  to 
the  old  specific  names  of  C.  indicum,  C.  einense, 
and  C.  japonicum,  which  possess  no  real  meaning 
in  the  gardens  of  our  time.  To  find  out  the  early 
history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  one  would  need  a 
few  years'  residence  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  consult  the  native  books  and 
drawings,  and  more  especially  to  study  the 
pictorial  representations  of  this  their  national 
dower  as  it  appears  on  porcelain  and  lacquer 
ware,  or  on  old  textile  fabrics  of  many  kinds.  I 
am  told  there  is  a  room  in  the  Mikado's  palace  at 
Tokio  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  carvings  and 
paintings  of  this  favourite  Japanese  flower.  As 
is  well  known,  the  Dutch  were  amongst  the 
earliest  traders  to  deal  with  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
to  Holland  long  before  it  reached  our  English 
shores.  To  say  nothing  of  Breynius  (HiS9),  both 
K;empfer  (17PJ)  and  Thunberg  (17S4)  allude  to  the 
flower,  and  original  drawings  may  linger  unseen 
and  forgotten  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Holland 
or  of  Spain.  Haworth  also  wrote  on  the  Chry- 
santhemum on  or  before  the  year  l.S.'J3,  and  pro- 
posed a  new  arrangement  of  the  then  existing 
kinds,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

Kanunculus-flowered. 

Yellow  Indiav  (Sort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  .330,  fcil).  12,  and 
V.  ti,  p.  340).  Of  short  stature  (in  its  group),  with  vei-y  late 
and  double,  but  small,  tlowers ;  .and  forms,  with  the  nest,  a 
di.stinct  species. 

White  Indian  (Hort.  Trans  ,  v.  0,  p.  347).  Shorter  th.an  the 
prOL-eding,  with  ven.-  late  and  similar,  but  white,  flowers. 

Warratah  Yellow  (Hort.  Trans  ,  v.  0,  p.  344).  Flowers 
very  late,  with  the  preeedinj^,  and  of  similar  size,  but  has 
much  more  entire  leaves,  and  lirger  flowers,  which  make 
it  a  distinct  speoies. 

Spanish  Brown  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  48G,  and  v.  J, 
p.  4*20).  Of  short  firm  stature,  but  rather  early  and  beautiful 
flowers,  the  size  uf  the  preceding,  and  with  smallish  leaves  a 
little  more  pinnatifid,  and  probaoly  a  distinct  species. 

Blush  Ranunculus-vlowered  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  ti,  p.  328). 
Of  short  firm  stature,  and  fine-formed  early  flower,  of  a  blush 
colour,  and  peculiar  neatne.^s  of  form.  I  think  I  have  two 
variations  of  it. 

^M\LL  Deep  Yellow,  Park's  Smali,  Yellow  (Hort. 
Trans. ,  v.  i>,  p.  327).  Taller  and  weaker  th.an  the  last,  early 
and  Hiiiall-flowered,  with  small  and  blunt  piunatedly-lobate 
leaves.  Perhaps  it  may  bo  a  distinct  species  from  its  fmall 
leaves  and  flowers. 


S\iALL  Deep  Yellow,  Small  Windsor  Yellow  (Hort. 
Trans.,  v.  5,  p.  41.'i,  and  v.  0,  p.  33."j).  Also  called  Witons' 
■^'ellow.  Of  short  stiff  growth,  and  early  flowering,  and  but 
little  merit. 

S.\iAi  L  Flat  Yellow,  Small  Y'ellow  (Hort.  Tr.ans.,  v.  5, 
tab.  17.  and  v.  5,  p.  422).  Of  shortish  growth,  and  with  purd 
yellow  and  ccpanded  early  flowers,  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
three  subsequent  v.arieties,  of  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  th  i 
origin,  as  yellow  is  the  most  predominant  colour  in  these 
plants.     Their  forms  are  very  neat  and  regular. 

The  BltfK)  or  Copper  (Hort.  Trans  ,  v.  5,  p.  420).  Also  called 
the  Orjinge,  or  ButT.  Resembles  the  preceding  in  everything 
but  colour. 

The  Rose,  or  Pink  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  344).  Also  called 
the  Lilac.  Resembles  the  last  in  all  things  but  colour,  and 
is  now  the  most  common  kind  in  cultivation,  although  intro- 
iluced  after  the  old  puriile,  hereunder  enumerated. 

The  Pale  Pink  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  I'l,  p.  33i'i).  Raised  in  Mr. 
Cnlvill's  nursery,  being  a  sportive  branch  from  the  last,  and 
dilferiiig  in  nothing  but  colour.  This  and  the  three  preced- 
ing doubtless  sport  mutually  into  each  other,  and  .are  perpe- 
tuated by  cuttings  of  their  respective  sports  in  the  first 
instance,  and  offsets  as  well  as  cuttings  afterwards,  but  are 
all  liable  to  sport  .again,  from  pale  pink  th  wUgh  deeper  pink, 
and  copper  or  light  orange  to  bright  yellow  ;  but  theii"  shoots 
and  leaves  are  immutable. 

Expanded  Light  Purple  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  5,  p.  153,  .and 
v.  5,  p.  421  ;  and  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  2250).  Of  middling  size,  and 
with  flowers  in  the  middle  season  (of  its  group),  but  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  last,  though  resembling  it  in  form,  and 
far  more  handsome. 

Quilled  Light  Purple  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  5,  p.  155,  and  v.  5, 
p.  421).  A  sport  only  from  the  last,  bxit  now  made  per- 
manent. 

Incurving  Ranunoulus-flowrered. 

In'URvinq  1. 11. at  (Sweot,  Brit.  F!.  Gard.,  tab.  7).  Curled 
Lilac  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  5,  p.  155  and  p.  421).  Also  called  the 
Quilled  Lilac.  Grows  tall,  and  flowers  early,  and  is  an 
elegant  plant,  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  has  produced  the 
foil  twing  one  from  a  sportive  branch. 

Curled  Blush  (Mort.  Tr.ans.,  v.  0.  p.  320).  Has  been  called 
the  Double  Blush  and  Double  White,  'the  flowers,  wliich 
are  nither  early,  large,  and  showy,  dying  off  nearly  of  that 
colour.  It  is  of  middling  stature  in  its  group  ;  and,  althou^di 
a  sport  only  of  the  preceding,  is  now  an  established  and  mtre 
beautiful  variety  than  it. 

The  Quilled  Pink  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  35C,  and  v.  .'', 
p.  351,  420,  421 ;  and  Bot.  Reg.,  v.  8,  tab.  010).  Of  tall  stature, 
and  one  of  the  very  latest  in  blooming  ;  but  very  handsome, 
and  repaying  by  its  beauty  every  care  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  gardener.  It  has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  of  .all ; 
but  with  me  it  yields  to  the  Gold-ljordcred  Red. 

I^AROK  Quilled  Orange  (Hort.  Trans  ,  v.  5.  p.  152.  tab.  3 
(upper  figure),  and  v.  5,  p.  421).  A  tall  and  large  latisL- 
flowering  vai-iety,  of  considerable  beauty,  and  at  present  ui:- 
common. 

Gold-bordered  RED(the  Two-coloured  Incurved  of  Hort. 
Trans.,  v.  0,  p.  332,  333).  Of  tall  stature,  very  l.ate,  with  the 
most  perfect  .and  beautiful  flower  of  all  its  genus,  .althou<jh 
only  of  the  middle  size.  The  red  petals  are  striped  witli  g-ild 
beneath,  and  golden-tipped  there  ;  which  tips,  incurving 
strongly  and  gnacefully,  show  the  gold  in  a  fr  nt  view  of  the 
flower,  which  is  golden  likewise  at  its  base  within.  I  coi> 
sidcr  it  the  most  complete  oi  all. 

The  Superb  White  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4.  p.  338,  and  v.  r^ 
p.  420;  Hot.  Reg.,  pi.  455).  A  late,  very  tall,  and  splendid 
plant,  with  large,  incurving,  very  double,  pure  white  flowcr-s, 

China- Aster-flo'wered:  often  showing  a  disc,  ai.d  then 
much  resembling  China  Asters. 

The  Sclphur  Yellow  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  341,  .and  v.  5, 
p.  420).  A  beautiful  variety,  of  tall  stature,  and  free  anrl 
c;rrly  blooming,  with  middle  sized  Aster-like  flowers. 

The  Two-colodred  Red  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  0,  tab.  4,  and 
V.  0.  p.  342,  34:i).  A  veiy  fine  and  showy  variety,  of  tie 
middle  size  in  stem  and  flowers,  but  rather  late,  which  some- 
times shows  a  disc,  and  is  then  very  .\ster-like.  The  bi- 
]iinnatifid  leaves  are  far  more  laciniated  than  any  other  kind  ; 
and  I  think  they  constitute  it  a  distinct  species. 

The  Early  Crim.son  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  5,  tab  3  (inferior 
figure),  p.  151  and  p.  421).  Of  light,  small  stature,  delicate, 
and  .apt  to  lose  its  leaves  before  its  bloom  is  finished.  The 
llowers  are  middle-sized,  early,  and  very  beautiful ;  they 
show  a  disc,  and  when  well  managed,  have  ripened  pei-fect 
seeds  in  EngUnd. 

The  Clustered  Pink  CHort.  Trans.,  v.  0,  p.  330).  Also 
kno\vn  by  the  name  of  the  Changeable  Blush.  One  of  the 
tallest  of  its  tribe  ;  flowers  in  the  middle  season  very  abun- 
dantly; and,  although  the  flowers  are  but  middle-sized,  and 
little  "better  than  half-double,  showing  a  considerable  disc, 
and  greatly  resemble  Ctiina  Asters,  they  make  a  verj'  fine  and 
dur.ible  appear.ance,  standing  the  weather  well,  and  becom- 
ing; much  darker  by  age,  though  less  delicate.  This  is  a  very 
likely  variety  to  produce  seed  in  this  country. 

The  Early  Blush  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  0.  p.  326).  This  tall 
and  almost  unequalled  v.ariety  is  also  called  the  Double  Blush 
and  Double  White.  It  flowers  very  early,  beautifully,  and 
freely,  and  its  flowers  are  large,  and  scarcely  show  any  di.sc  ; 
and  their  colour  wiihout  is  light  blush,  but  within  they  are 
e^iactly  of  that  ptculiar  tint  well  known  by  the  name  of 
French  white ;  and,  like  many  other  varieties  they  are  very 
durable.    They  have  ripened  seeds  in  England. 

The  Paper  White  (Ho:t.  Trans  ,  v.  5,  p.  417,  422).  This 
exquisitely  white-flowering  and  noble  variety  is  of  tall 
stature,  and  eirly  blooming,  and  makes  a  splendid  appear- 
ance in  a  general  collection.  Its  flowers  are  of  the  middlg 
size. 
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Marieold-flowered;    with  well-formed  double  flowers- 
resembling  Double  Cape  Marigolds  in  shape  and  size. 

GoLDfcJN  Brosze-back  ;  Golden  Yellow  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  0. 
p.  342;  and  Bot.  Reg.,  tab.  4  (superior  figure).  Also  called 
the  Large  Yellow  and  the  Kings  Yellow.  A  very  tall,  hand- 
some, and  free-flowering  variety.  The  flowers  are  early,  and 
of  a  high  rich  yellow  colour,  but  bronzed  or  orange  in  the 
buds  and  on  the  outsides.  This  is  one  of  the  beat  to  grow  as 
a  standard  ;  and,  if  parted  at  the  root  and  annually  trans- 
l»lanted.  succeeds  very  well  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  especially 
if  in  a  warm  or  sheltered  situation,  duly  supported  by  a  stick. 

The  Superb  Clustered  Yellow  (Hort.  Trans.,  v  5,  p.  15i>, 
and  V.  5,  p.  421 ;  and  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.  Card.,  tab  14).  One  of 
the  finest  and  tallest  of  the  group,  being  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  with  more  clustered,  and  more  neatly  formed, 
pure  yellow  flowers,  but  they  arc  later  in  opening. 

The  GoiDEN  Lotus-flowered  (Hort.  Trans  ,  v.  0,  p.  340). 
A  very  splendid  and  large  long-leaved  variety,  and  nearly  or 
quite  the  tallest  of  this  genvis  of  jilants ;  having  late  pure 
and  deep  yellow  flowers,  above  the  middle  size,  and  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  yellow  kind  of  the  Marigold  form, 
and  which  partly  endure  until  the  heavier  frosts  of  winter 
destroy  them. 

The  Changeable  Pale  Buff  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  IJ.  p.  3S0, 
and  tab.  3).  Also  called  the  Pale  Cluster.  This  plant,  when 
flowering  as  perfectly  as  it  is  representated  on  the  above-cited 
table,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and  splendid  in  the  group  ; 
but  this  has  not  been  the  case  during  the  aiitumn  of  1S32 ;  all 
the  flowers,  and  in  various  gardens,  which  met  the  writer's 
eye,  being,  as  it  were,  degenerated  into  almost  buff-coloured 
and  spuriously  quilled  flowers,  of  more  upright  apiicarance 
than  the  large,  expanded,  flat-petaled,  and  variegated  purple 
whitish  and  yellow-buffy  ones  so  charmingly  depicted  in  the 
figure  cited.     They  are  of  the  middle  season. 

Starry  Changeable  Purple,  The  Starry  Purplk  (Hort. 
Trans.,  v.  G,  p.  339).  This  beautiful  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
variable-flowered  in  the  genus,  its  very  late  flowers  first 
opening  of  a  purple  colour,  with  the  exterior  petals  at  first 
few  in  uumber,  starry,  and  paler,  especially  at  their  expanded 
spoon-shaped  tips,  soon,  however,  becoming  still  more  pale 
until  the  whole  well-expanded  and  very  double  blossom 
becomes  regularly  more  blush-coloured  and  white  than 
purple,  and  is  a  very  fine,  well-formed,  variegated  flower. 
The  stature  of  the  plant  is  of  the  middle  size,  but  its  remark- 
able leaves  are  much  more  laciuiated  than  usual,  and  often 
broader  in  their  outline  than  long,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  other  in  the  group,  and  of  very  considerable  size. 
Svherefore  I  conceive  it  may  be  a  distinct  species  from  all 
the  others. 

The  Late  Purple,  The  Late  Pale  Purple  (Hort.  Trans., 
v.  .'i,  p.  413,  and  V.  5,  p.  422,  and  v.  (i,  p.  3J3).  Also  called 
Large  Pale  Purple.  This  is  a  very  late-flowering  and  rather 
tall  variety,  whose  middliog-sized  and  well-expanded  blos- 
soms are  very  neat,  and  resemble  in  shape  those  of  the 
preceding,  but  are  much  smaller. 

The  Brown  Purple  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  6,  p.  341-2).  A  tail 
and  slender-twigged  very  late-flowering  variety,  whose 
middle-sized  flowers  resemble  the  last  in  shape,  but  are  not 
quite  so  flat  and  neat  in  expansion,  and  their  colour  in  tho 
group  is  very  remarkable,  being  of  a  very  dull  brownish  or 
reddish  pui'plp.  The  leavea  are  so  small,  and  so  bluntly 
lobed,  and  on  such  slender  shoots,  terminating  in  such  long 
and  graceful  peduncles,  that  the  plant  is  probably  a  distinct 
species  from  Chrysanthemum  sinense,  and  differs  not  so 
much  in  leaf  as  in  flower  from  the  Small  Deep  Yellow 
above. 

Tassel-flowered;  being  tall  or  very  tall  plants  In  their 
genus,  with  very  large  double,  and  more  or  less  conspi- 
cuously drooping  flowers,  whose  petals  are  usually  elon- 
gated and  quilled,  and  often  greatly  resemble  the  form  of 
a  tassel. 

The  Ta.sseled  Flame  Yet-low.  The  Quilled  Flame  Yel- 
low (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  tab.  14,  p.  340,  and  v.  5,  p.  421).  Tlie 
magnificent  flowers  of  this  tall  plant  appear  rather  late,  and 
often  measure  above  5  inches  in  expansion,  and  make,  per- 
haps, if  not  a  more  neat,  at  least  a  more  showy  appearance 
than  any  other  of  the  group,  being  double,  and  composed  of 
innumerable  chiefly  quilled  incurving  petals,  hanging  more 
or  less  downwards,  and  when  at  their  best  resembling  a 
flame-coloured  tiss-1. 

TheTasseled  Salmon,  The  Qullled  Salmon  (Hort.  Trans., 
V.  .'),  tab.  17  (inferior  figure),  p.  414,  and  p.  422).  This  is  a 
late-flowering,  slender,  and  graceful  plani ,  with  large  tassel- 
like and  half-expanded  drooping  quilled  salmon-coloured 
flowers,  and  is  very  uncommon. 

The  Tasseled  Yel-  ow  (Hort,  Trans.,  v.  ii,  p.  329).  A  very 
tall  and  strong-growing,  large-leaved  variety,  with  numerous 
tassel-formed  flowers  of  the  largest  and  most  showy  kind, 
often  measuring  more  than  Ci  inches  over,  and  appearing 
rather  early.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  free-growin  j 
of  the  whole  collection. 

The  Quillkd  Yellow  (Hort.  Tr.in='.,  v.  4,  p.  341,  and  v.  5, 
p.  420).  This  is  a  till  variety,  with  rather  large  flowers,  of 
the  middle  season,  or  later,  producing  its  blossoms  in  clusters 
at  the  top  of  the  strong  upright  shoots.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Quilled  Straw. 

The  Late  Quilled  Yellow  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  0,  p.  343). 
This  has  been  called  a  very  late  and  not  very  desirable  variety 
in  collections.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  middle  size,  but  it  has 
not  yet  opened  its  blossom-buds  with  me,  not  having  long 
possessed  it. 

The  Large  Lilac  (Hort.  Trans  ,  v.  4,  p.  343,  and  v.  -"i, 
p  420).  Also  c  lied  the  Late  Lilac,  the  New  Lilac,  and  the 
aemi-double  Purple.  A  very  tall,  upright  plant,  bearing  buL 
few  double  large  and  clustered  flowers  at  the  summits  of  the 
branches,  and  those  so  late  in  appearance,  that  iu  cold  sea- 
sons they  cannot  expand  well,  and  are  consequently  in  but 
little  repute.  I  have  only  seen  one  plant  in  blossom,  and 
that  in  my  own  garden. 


The  Tasfeled  Lilac  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  6,  p.  332).  A  middle- 
sized,  or  rather  tall,  plant  of  very  great  beauty,  and  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  the  whole  group,  having  very  showy 
tassel-formed  flowers,  5  inches  or  more  in  expanse,  very 
numerous,  early,  and  elegantly  drooping  from  their  weight, 
but  they  often  show  a  disc.  It  is  a  likely  variety  to  produce 
seeds  of  the  most  promising  kind,  but  I  have  not  hitherto 
heard  of  its  ripening  any  iu  England. 

The  Tasseled  Purple,  The  Purple  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4, 
p.  334).  Has  also  been  called  the  Old  Purple,  the  Old  Red. 
and  the  Quilled  Purple,  and  is  figrux'd  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  (tab. 
327).  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  rather  early-flowering 
plant  of  almost  the  middle  size  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  gracefully  drooping,  and  of  middling  size,  and  arc 
at  first  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  but  become  paler  by  age, 
and  in  mild  seasons  will  continue  in  succession  from  the  end 
of  October  to  the  second  week  in  January.  It  acquires  the 
name  of  Old  from  being  the  first  China  Chrysanthenuim  that 
came  to  England  in  modern  times,  and  bloomed  in  Mr.  Col- 
vill's  nursery  in  November,  1795,  but  was  said  to  be  at  Kew 
in  171^0.  The  great  horticulturist  Miller  certainly  had  one,  or 
more  likely  two,  of  these  Chinese,  or  Indian,  Chrysanthe- 
mmns  in  cultivation  at  Chelsea  long  before ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
quite  satisf;ictorily  explainel  what  sorts  they  were.  See 
Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  tab.  12,  p.  320,  and  following. 

THECnANGEABLETA-SSblLED  WhITK,  TheChaNGEABLE  WH[TE 

(Hort.  Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  33(i,  and  v.  5,  p.  419  ;  and  Bot.  Mag., 
tab.  2042).  It  has  also  been  called  the  Old  White,  being  the 
first  white  flowered  variety  known  in  our  gardens.  It  is  re- 
corded in  the  Hort.  Trans,  to  have  been  raised  from  a  sport- 
ing branch  of  the  pri  ceding,  and,  indeed,  resembles  it  in 
everything  but  colour.  It  is  a  very  gracefiU  and  elegant 
plant,  and  in  wiirm  situations  its  flowers  are  often  more  or 
less  tinged  or  dotted  with  purple  or  blush  colour. 
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Fig.  1,  the  common  centipede  (Lithobius  forficatus) ; 
2,  luminous  ditto  (Geophilus  longicornis) ;  3,  imderside  of 
head  of  centipede,  showing  the  mouth  organs  (magnified). 

The  Narrow  Qoilled  White,  The  Quilled  White  'Hort. 
Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  337,  and  v.  5,  p.  419).  This  rather  slender 
variety  is  almost  of  the  middle  size,  and  has  the  slenderest 
and  most  completely  quilled  florets,  and  the  earliest  flowers 
of  the  whole  group,  which  hang  in  gracefully  drooping  tassels, 
and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  next  in  almost  every 
respect. 

The  Great  Tasseled  White,  TheTasseled  White  (Hort. 
Trans.,  v.  4,  p.  339,  and  v.  5,  p.  420).  Has  also  been  called 
the  Expanded  White.  This  large,  etroug  and  broad,  deep- 
green,  shining-leaved  variety  is  one  of  the  latest  of  all  in 
blooming,  but  its  lovely  flowers  are  larger  and  more  showy 
than  those  of  any  white-flowered  variety,  and  endured  to  the 
end  of  January,  1-S33,  the  date  of  the  present  paper.  No 
flower  in  this  chilly  climate  stands  the  cnld  so  well,  or  so 
long  continues  to  beguile  the  fancy  of  a  florist  by  its  pro- 
tracted opening,  by  its  hardihood  in  expansion,  and  by  the 
soft  hue  of  its  ^nowy  blossoms,  carrying  on,  as  it  were,  the 
flowery  beauty  of  lingering  autumn  into  the  rery  bosom  of 
winter,  whose  ice  at  length  closes  the  temple  of  Flora  for  a 
time,  until  the  herald  flowers  of  spring  appear  amidst  the 
melting  snow,  as  if  impatient  of  delay. 
Half-double,  Tassel-flowered  ;  with  only  half-double 
flowers,  and  narrow  elongated,  quilled  petals;  often 
drooping,  au<,l  Somewhat  resembling  a  tassel. 
Half-dduble  Quilled  White,  Semi-double  Q  tilled 
White  {Hort.  Trans.,  v.  5,  p.  15S).  A  very  tall,  robust  va- 
riety. The  flowers  are  among  the  latest  varieties,  and  more 
inclining  to  be  single  than  usuil,  yet  of  too  late  occurrence 


to  ripen  seeds  with  us.  They  are  very  large,  and  the  narrow 
quilled  petals  are  very  singularly  waved,  and  as  if  pursuing 
each  other  from  right  to  left,  making  a  pleasing  and  almost 
animated  appearance. 

Half-double  Quilled  Pink,  Semi-dodble  Quilled  Pink 
(Hort.  Trans.,  v.  5,  tab.  17  (inferior  figure),  p.  157,  and  v.  5, 
p.  422,  and  v.  0,  p.  351).  This  variety  grows  rather  tall  and 
flowers  latish,  but  its  flowers,  although  but  half-double,  and 
only  of  the  middle  size,  possess  a  degree  of  graceful  elegance 
and  lovely  hues  peciUiarly  their  own.  It  is  at  present  a  rare 
variety. 

Half-double  Eronze  Buff,  Pale  BuFF(Hort.  Trans.,  v.  fJ, 
p.  334).  Also  called  the  Semi-double  Pale  BufT,  and  Reeve's 
Pale  Buff,  and  Quilled  Buff,  and  the  Buff.  It  is  a  very  tall 
and  free-growing  variety,  and  its  half-double  buff  large 
flowers,  which  in  their  early  stages  are  much  bronzed, 
though  of  coarse  hues,  make  a  showy  appearance,  and  stand 
the  weather  better  than  all  others,  opening  rather  early,  and 
continuing  late,  until  all  the  bronze  is  gone,  having  faded 
to  a  dull  buff. 

Half-double  Quilled  Orange,  Semi-double  Quilled 
Orange  (Hort.  Tfans.,  v.  5,  p.  412  and  p.  422,  and  v.  5, 
tab.  17  (left-hand  figure),  and  v.  (J.  p.  352).  A  tallish  plant, 
with  but  few  large  and  almost  single,  and  also  some  nearly 
half-double,  flowers,  of  good  size,  but  making  a  poor  show. 

Half-  double  Pale  Quilled  Orange,  Semi  -  double 
Quilled  Pale  Oranoe  (Hort.  Trans.,  v.  U,  p.  337).  Also 
called  Semi-double  Deep  Yellow.  Of  the  middle  stature, 
with  few  and  late  flower?,  of  good  size,  but  comparatively 
poor  appearance,  on  loosely  drooping  footstalks. 

^_  F.  W.  B. 

Garden  Destroyers. 


CENTIPEDES. 

These  well-known  creatures  are  not  encouraged 
and  protected  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, most  persons  look  on  them  with  great 
dislike  and  horror.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  usually  move  very  rapidly. 
Slugs,  snails,  caterpillars,  and  other  creatures 
which  are  slow  in  their  movements,  persons  do 
not  shudder  or  shrink  from  so  readily  ;  but  a 
spider,  blackbeetle,  an  earwig,  or  a  centipede  are 
generally  objects  of  great  aversion.  The  account 
often  given  of  the  venomous  nature  of  the  bitea 
of  the  large  tropical  species  of  centipedes,  no 
doubt  is  an  additional  reason  to  regard  these 
useful  creatures  with  disgust.  Useful  they  most 
certainly  are,  for  they  live  almost  (if  not  quite) 
entirely  on  animal  food,  such  as  insects,  worms, 
&c.  Centipedes  usually  feed  at  night  time,  and 
during  thedayhidethemselves under  stones, biick- 
bats,  pieces  of  wood,  rubbish,  &c.,  or  in  crevices 
of  the  earth.  The  common  centipede  (Lithobius 
forficatus),  fig.  1,  is  undoubtedly  carnivorous  ; 
their  active  movements  and  the  formation  of 
their  mouths,  provided  as  they  are  with  a  power- 
ful pair  of  poison  faog.^,  point  to  their  being 
creatures  which  prey  upon  living  things,  even  if 
we  had  nothing  else  tu  guide  us.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  very  common  centipede,  the  lumi- 
nous centipede  (Geophilus  longicornis),  fig.  2, 
which  has  been  found  under  circumstances  which 
seem  to  show  that  it  does  not  at  all  times  con- 
fine its  diet  strictly  to  animal  food,  although  the 
organs  of  its  mouth  are  formed  in  just  the  same 
mauner  as  those  of  the  other  species  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  sluggish  creature,  and  would  le 
quite  incapable  of  catching  any  tolerably  active 
insect,  for  in  spite  of  its  great  number  of  legs  it 
moves  very  slowly,  and  with  much  deliberation, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  when  near  the 
roots  of  plants,  the  supply  of  its  ordinary  food 
were  to  fall  short,  it  would  feed  on  them.  This, 
and  some  other  nearly  allied  species,  seem  to 
form  a  link  between  the  Julidce  (or  .snake  mil- 
lipedes), which  are  undoubtedly  vegetarians,  and 
those  centipedes  which  are  decidedly  carnivorous. 
If  it  is  suspected  that  they  are  injuring  the  roots 
of  a  plant,  they  may  easily  be  found  by  turning 
up  the  earth  round  the  plant,  as  their  lengtli 
(2.^  inches)  and  pale  colour  render  them  very 
easy  of  detection  ;  but  though  these  creatures  are 
common,  they  are  seldom  so  abundant  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  much  injury  to  plants.  When  near 
plants  they  are  generally  found  in  the  company 
of  snake  millipedes,  and  like  them  they  are  pro- 
tected by  such  a  hardened  skin  that  few,  if  any, 
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insecticides  would  reach  them  with  fatal  effect, 
unless  they  were  very  near  the  surface.  Water- 
ing with  brine  has  l)een  recommentled  as  a  means 
of  killing  the  snake  millipedes,  and  would  lie 
worth  trying  in  the  case  of  these  centipedes. 

The  centipedes  belong  to  the  same  class  (the 
Myriapoda)  as  the  snake  millipedes.  They 
differ  from  them,  however,  in  various  particu- 
lars, but  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  their  mouths  ; 
the  latter  are  not  proWded  with  the  powerful 
poison  fangs  (fig.  3)  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
the  former.  When  the  head  is  examined, 
another  difference  which  may  be  easily  recog- 
nised is  that  the  snake  millipedes  have  two  pairs 
of  legs  attached  to  each  joint  of  their  bodies, 
while  the  centipedes  have  only  one.  All  the 
snake  millipedes  crawl  very  slowly,  but  many 
centipedes  are  very  quick  in  their  movements. 
I  have  figured  two  of  our  commonest  species, 
Lithobius  forficatus  (fig.  1)  and  Geophilus  longi- 
cornis  (fig.  2).  The  former  .species  is,  as  1  have 
already  mentioned,  undoubtedly  carnivorous. 
It  measures  aliout  an  inch  in  length,  not  in- 
cluding the  legs  and  antennae  ;  the  latter  consist 
of  about  forty  joints  ;  the  legs  have  seven  joints, 
and  terminate  in  a  single  claw.  The  front  pair 
of  legs  have  become  modified  in  form,  and  now 
serve  as  a  pair  of  mandibles,  terminating  in 
poison  fangs.  Fig.  3  shows  these  fangs,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  poison  gliind,  from  which  the 
poison  is  ejected  through  an  aperture  at  the 
point  of  the  tang.  The  point.s  of  the  mandibles 
in  the  drawing  touch  the  maxillro  or  jaws,  which 
are  furnished  at  their  edges  where  they  meet 
with  sharp  teeth.  Below  these  jaws  is  the  under 
lip  or  labium,  which  is  toothed  along  the  upper 
edge.  This  lip  appears  as  if  divided  longi- 
tudinally intii  two,  and  in  young  specimens  it  is 
really  in  two  parts,  but  in  full-grown  specimens 
the  two  halves  grow  together  and  form  one  organ. 
Above  the  points  of  the  mandibles  is  the  upper 
lip.  The  eyes  are  situated  just  below  the 
antenna'  ;  the  whole  of  the  latter  are  not  shown. 
The  luminous  centipede  (Geophilus  longicornis), 
fig.  2,  is  a  remarkably  long,  narrow  creature, 
measuring  when  fully  grown  about  2  J  inches  in 
length  and  not  more  than  l-20th  of  an  inch  in 
width.  Its  body  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  joints,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  legs.  The  last  pair  in  the  males  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  others,  and  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  antennai.  The  organs  of  the 
head  are  just  the  same  as  those  of  the  common 
centipede.  These  creatures  move  in  a  slow, 
tortuous  manner,  and  seem  to  glide  along  rather 
than  walk  ;  their  legs  are  so  small  that  they  are 
scarcely  observed. 

At  certain  times,  generally  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  supposed  to  be  the  breeding  seasons, 
these  centipedes  emit  a  phosphorescent  light,  and 
they  often  leave  an  illuminated  trail  behind 
them  some  few  inches,  and  occasionally  S  i'eet 
and  even  '■)  feet,  in  length  when  they  move 
about.  Persons  are  often  surprised  to  see  a  streak 
of  phosphorescent  light  on  a  pathway,  and  wonder 
what  can  be  the  cause,  for  unless  careful  search 
be  made,  the  author  will  not  be  noticed.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs,  numbering  nearly  fifty,  to- 
gether in  a  cluster  in  a  cell,  which  she  forms  in 
the  earth.  In  this  cell  she  remains  coiled  around 
the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched,  the  period  of  in- 
cubation occupying  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  centipedes  hybernate  during  the  winter. 

G.  S.  S. 


Beetles  (A.  ./.  7/.)— The  specimens  you  send  .ire  those  of 
the  eL>;nim<in  Viue  weevil  (Otiorhyudius  sulcatus),  a  most 
destructive  pest  in  all  its  stiges'.  The  beetles  hide  them- 
selves during  the  day,  and  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  almost 
any  plants  that  come  iu  their  vpay  at  night.  The  be.st 
method  of  catchiny  them  is  to  place  a  white  cloth  or  paper 
under  the  plants  which  they  attack,  then  enter  the  house 
after  dark  with  a  light ;  this, usually  causes  them  to  drop 


upon  the  cloth,  when  they  may  be  gathered  up  and  de- 
stroyed. The  plants  should  be  slightly  tapped  iu  order  to 
bring  down  any  which  may  be  secreting  themselves  amongst 
the  leaves. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Janu.\rt  11. 
This,  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  opened  with  a 
bright  display — far  brighter  than  had  been  expected 
in  such  wintry  weather  as  that  which  we  are  nnw 
having.  The  great  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  collection  of  new  double 
and  single  Chinese  Primulas,  shown  by  Messrs. 
.Sutton,  of  Reading,  who  seem  to  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  improvement  of  these  beautiful  winter 
flowers.  This  was  such  an  exceptional  display,  tliat 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  beyond  the  report,  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  sorts  shown  will  be  found  in 
another  column.  The  rest  was  a  miscellaneous  gather- 
ing of  winter  flowers,  most  of  which  were  submitted  to 
the  committee,  and  these  included  not  a  few  choice 
Orchids.  The  following  plants  were  awarded  first- 
class  certificates : — 

L.KLi.v  .\NCEPS  Stella. — A  splendid  variety ;  the 
largest  flowered  of  the  numerous  forms  of  tliis  ever- 
popular  Orchid.  The  flowers  are  a  third  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  form  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white,  and  the  large  labellum  is  white  also, 
adorned  with  a  golden  crest  and  very  rich  pencillings 
of  plum-purple  in  its  interior.  This  variety  is  second 
only  to  the  lovely  Dawsoni,  but  is  fortunately  not  so 
rare.  Some  cut  spikes  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schneder,  The  DeU, 
Eghara. 

L.i'Li.v  ANCKPS  Sanderiana. — This  variety  may  be 
best  compared  with  Dawsoni,  that  being  the  form  it 
most  nearly  resembles,  though  inferior  to  it  in  every 
respect.  The  sepals  are  white,  but  not  so  snowy 
white  as  those  of  Dawsoni  and  not  so  broad  ;  the 
petals,  too,  are  narrow.  The  lip  is  of  much  the  same 
form  .as  Dawsoni,  but  the  colouring  is  not  so  heavy  nor 
fo  beautiful.  It  is,  however,  a  good  substitute  for 
Dawsoni.  A  well-grown  specimen,  carrying  two 
flower-spikes  each  with  four  flowers,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Hill,  Arnott's  Hill,  Notts  ;  and  some  cut  spikes 
were  .shown  by  Baron  Schrteder,  and  to  both  ex- 
hibitors first-class  certificates  were  awarded. 

KoROLKOWiA  DISCOLOR. — An  Ugly  name  for  an 
unlovely  plant,  which  ia  scarcely  showier  than  its 
relative,  K.  Suwarowi,  which  has  been  grown  in 
gardens  a  long  time.  It  is  like  a  Fritillary,  of  dwarf 
growth,  not  more  than  li  inches  high,  and  with  broad, 
glaucous-green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
about  an  inch  across,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  of  a  sort  of  bronzy  yellow.  It  is  said  to 
be  hardy,  but  the  plant  shown  had  evidently  not  been 
grown  in  the  open  air.  It  may  be  considered  inte- 
resting, but  is  scarcely  a  good  garden  plant.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham. 

Kalanchoe  caknea. — A  pretty  South  African 
Crassulaceous  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the  common 
scarlet  Kalosanthes,  winch  it  nearly  resembles  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  flowers,  and  the  way  they  are 
borne  in  dense  clusters.  The  fl  jwers  are  of  a  delicate 
pink,  and  sweetly  scented  like  honey.  Its  natural 
flowering  season  is  January  and  February,  and  it  m:iy 
be  grown  in  a  greenhouse;  therefore  it  is  a  valuable 
winter  plant,  and  one  that  will  be,  no  doubt,  nuich 
appreciated.  Some  cut  trusses  of  bloom  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea. 

Ptekls  tremula  klaccida. — A  most  elegant  v.a- 
riety  of  a  well-known  and  popular  greenhouse  Fern. 
The  frouds  of  it,  though  not  really  crested,  have  that 
appearance,  the  pinnaj  being  much  wavy  and  of  a 
cheerful  green.  A  well-grown  plant  has  widely- 
spreading  fronds,  and  has  a  very  graceful  appearance. 
A  fine  specimen  of  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
of  Edmonton,  with  wliom  it  originated,  and  who,  uo 
doubt,  will  find  it  invaluable  as  a  market  plant. 

Barkeri.v  Van.neriaxa. — A  new  and  very  beauti- 
ful Mexican  Orchid,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the 
Barkerias,  lovely  though  the  others  are.  It  is  most 
like  B.  elegans,  as  it  possesses  the  same  graceful  habit 


of  growth.  The  flower-spikes  are  slender,  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  long,  terminated  by  a  dense  cluster  of 
flowers.  These  have  narrow  sepals  and  petals,  and 
rounded  oblong  lips.  The  colour  is  a  bright  ro.sy 
purple,  varied  only  by  a  white  spot  on  the  lip,  and 
margined  by  a  zone  of  deep  carmine.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  Vanner,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  after  whom 
the  species  was  named  not  long  since  by  Professor 
Reichenbach. 

CvPRiPEDiuM  Leeandm  svperbum. —  One  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  hybrid  Lady's  Slipper  Orchids  and 
greatly  superior  to  the  original  C.  Leeanum,  which 
was  also  the  result  of  intercrossing  G.  Spiceri.anum 
and  C.  insigne.  The  beauty  of  these  two  handsome 
species  ia  continued  in  the  hybrid  in  a  striking  way. 
The  flowers  are  ne,arly  as  large  as  those  of  insigne, 
and  the  colour  of  the  lateral  sepals  and  pouch  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  insigne,  but  the  upper  or  dor.<al 
sepal  is  like  that  of  Spicerianum,  but  much  finer, 
being  over  2  inches  broad,  pure  white,  adorned  with 
numerous  minute  spots  of  purple.  Flowers  repre- 
senting the  best  variety  yet  seen  of  this  hybrid  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  from  Baron  Schneder's 
garden. 

Chrysanthemom  Golden  Gem. — A  first-rate  new 
late- flowering  variety  belonging  to  what  is  vaguely 
termed  the  decorative  class.  The  flowers  are  of 
medhtm  size,  loose,  as  in  other  Japanese  sorts,  and 
produced  in  heads  of  five  and  six,  so  that  it  may  he 
considered  a  free  flowerer.  The  colour  is  a  warm 
yellow,  deepening  towards  the  centre  into  a  rich 
apricot  tint,  and  this  variation  of  colour  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  Flowers  of  it  were 
shown  by  Mr.  'R.  Owen,  Floral  Nurseries,  Maiden- 
head. 

t'uRVSANTHEML'M  Mus.  H.  JoNEs. — A  clear  canary- 
yellow  sp(jrt  from  the  well-known  white,  late-flower- 
ing .lapauese  variety  Ethel.  The  flower  of  the 
sport  is  the  counterpart  of  the  original,  and  the  colour 
is  most  pleasing.  Being  so  late,  it  will  be  of  great 
value  for  cut  blooms.  The  variety  has  been  in  bloom 
since  the  first  week  in  December.  Some  cut  blooms 
of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 

PlilMCLA    SINENSLS    FILICIFOLIA    DOURLE   BlUE. — A 

beautiful  and  very  distinct,  new,  double-flowered 
( 'hiuese  Primula  with  Fern-like  foliage  and  double 
flowers  of  a  rich  purplish  blue  colour.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading. 

PaniULA  Rosy  (^ieen. — A  single- flowered  sort 
with  great  trusses  of  large  and  perfectly  shaped 
flowurs  of  the  loveliest  colour  imaginable,  it  being  a 
kind  of  blush-pink  shaded  at  the  edges  with  white. 
This  was  the  queen  of  a  large  collection  shown  1  y 
Messrs.  Sutton. 

Primula  Double  Scarlet. — A  sturdy  and  com- 
pact-growing sort  with  dense  trusses  of  double 
flowers  scarcely  over-topping  the  foliage  and  of  a 
brilliaut  carmine-crimson.     From  Messrs.  Siittou. 

Frlmula  Dodble  Blue. — The  counterpart  of  the 
double  blue  Fern-leaved,  except  that  the  leaves  are  of 
the  ordinary  form  and  not  as  in  the  filicifolia  variety ; 
the  leaf-stalks  are  of  a  conspicuous  reddish  brown. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton. 

Phimola  Double  Rose. — Flowers  very  diuble, 
numerous,  produced  in  compact  trusses,  and  of  a 
delicate  rose-pink  colour.  One  of  the  best  doubles  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's  collection. 

Primula  Gipsy  Queen. — A  single-flowered  variety 
with  large  white  flowers,  which  contrast  beautiftdly 
with  the  dark  green  foUage  and  ruddy  tinged  stalks. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton. 

Amongtheotherexhibitsthefollowing  were  the  most 
noteworthy.  The  Orchids  from  Baron  Schneder's 
garden  were  the  centre  of  attraction,  as  among  them 
were  several  not  often  seen  in  bloom.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  six  distinct  varieties  of  L»lia  anceps,  in- 
cluding the  rare  Dawsoni,  which  is  the  queeu  of  the 
series.  There  were  spikes  of  this  with  three  and  four 
flowers.  Then  there  were  Stella  and  Sanderiana, 
both  certificated  ;  Percivaliana,  a  pretty  tiuted  form  ; 
the  true  pure  white  alba,  whose  flowers  have  no  trace 
of  colour,  except  a  dash  of  yellow  on  the  lip  ;  Wil- 
liams!, another  white  form,  but  marked  with  lines  in 
the  interior  of  the  labellum  ;  and,  lastly,  Bai-keri,  an 
old  variety  still  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  depth 
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of  colour.  Besides  the  Lielias,  Baron  Schrosder 
showed  some  fine  spikes  of  Cattleya  Percivaliana 
Buperba,  a  variety  justly  worthy  of  the  Dame  ou  ac- 
count of  the  huge^size  of  the  flower  and  splendour  of 
its  colour.  Another  rarity  was  Lselia  triophthalma, 
one  of  the  Veitchian  hybrids,  having  C.  superba 
for  one  of  its  parents.  It  is  a  distinct  and  bright- 
coloured  flower,  as  large  as  that  of  L.  elegans,  the 
distinct  point  about  it  being  its  round-lobed  label- 
lum.  Mr.  Pollett,  of  Fernside,  Bickley,  showed  a 
spike  of  Oncidium  brevifolium,  a  species  rarely  seen 
in  bloom.  It  is  a  near  ally  of  0.  coronarium,  and, 
like  it,  bears  a  cylindrical  spike  of  flowers,  which 
are  as  large  as  those  of  0.  crispum,  and  of  similar 
colour,  a  sort  of  reddish  orange  with  bright  yellow 
lip.  Mr.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith, 
showed  a  new  hybrid  Cypripedium,  named  Mar- 
shallianum,  which,  however,  is  not  a  great  beauty. 
It  looks  like  a  cross  between  0.  concolor  and  C. 
venustum,  both  of  which  species  we  consider  finer 
than  the  hybrid,  Mr.  Hill,  of  Nottingham, 
showed  a  new  Odontoglossum,  called  Arnottense  ; 
it  looks  very  much  like  Coradinei,  if  it  is  not  that 
species.  M.  Vervaet,  of  Ghent,  sent  two  good 
spotted  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  a 
pretty  little  Restrepia,  like  E.  elegans,  but  with 
striped  instead  of  spotted  flowers  ;  therefore  consi- 
dered new.  Various  new  sorts  of  Chinese  Primulas 
were  shown  besides  those  from  Messrs.  Sutton.  Two 
pretty  sorts  came  from  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley, 
both  singles,  one  with  blush-pink  flowers,  the  other 
of  an  intensely  deep  carmine.  Mr.  -James  Wood- 
side,  Farnham  Royal,  had  a  few  new  sorts,  those 
named  Mary  James,  a  purplish  mauve,  and  a  good 
white,  named  Advance,  being  the  best.  Mr,  R. 
Clarke,  of  Twickenham,  sent  some  new  seedling 
Cyclamens.  Two  of  these  were  placed  before  the 
committee,  but  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  cer- 
tificate individual  plmts  of  seedling  Cyclamens,  and, 
therefore,  the  strain  only  was  commtnded.  The 
Cyclamens  included  a  very  fine  pure  white  and  an 
inten<iely  deep  crimson  named  Albert  Victor,  certi- 
ficated three  or  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  sent  an  interesting  group,  including 
Christmas  Roses,  very  fine  plants,  the  white  Alge- 
rian Narcissus  monophyllus,  Lachenalia  pendula, 
with  bright  red  flowers,  the  little  yellow  Primula 
floribunda,  which  seems  to  flower  throughout  the 
winter,  and  Freesia  refracta  alba,  whose  snow-white 
flowers,  dcliciously  fragrant,  are  invaluable  for 
cutting,  at  this  season.  A  large  group  of  the  white 
Erica  liyeraalis,  from  Mr.  Kinghorn,  showed  what 
a  be.\utiful  plant  this  white  Heath  is  at  this  season. 

Fruit  and  vegetables,— Among  the  few  ex- 
hibits put  before  the  committee  were  two  monster 
Smoo'.h  Cayenne  Pines,  from  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener 
at  Gunnertbury  Park,  to  whom  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  accjrded.  A  new  Grape,  named  White  Gros 
Colmar,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Roberts,  Charleville 
Forest,  Tullamore.  Though  called  White  Gros  Col 
mar,  the  new  sort  does  not  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  variety,  for,  though  the  berries  are  round, 
they  are  not  so  large,  neither  are  the  bunches  of  the 
two  identical  in  foim.  The  colour  is  too  green  to  bi 
nice-looking,  and  the  flavour  is  not  first-rate.  The 
committee  desire  to  see  this  variety  again.  Mr, 
Norman,  gardener  at  Hatfield  House,  was  accorded  a 
cultural  commendation  for  a  fine  backet  of  Mush- 
rooms, and  the  same  award  was  voted  to  General 
Hutt's  gardener,  Appley  Towers,  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
a  dish  ol  very  fine  fruits  of  Diospyros  Kaki,  gathered 
from  a  tree  grown  against  a  wall  in  an  orchard  house. 
The  fruits  are  like  large  Acme  Tomatoes,  and  of  a 
bright  orange  ccjlour.  Some  seedling  Apples  were 
shown,  including  a  seedling  from  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
shown  by  Mr.  William  Paul.  Messrs.  Wrench  showed 
examples  of  Curled  Borecole  or  Kale,  which  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  winter  green. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MID-WIN- 
TER SHOW. 

J.\ND.\RT    12   AND    13. 

There  is  exceptional  interest  attached  to  a  .January 
show  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  National  Society 
acted  wisely  in  making  the  experiment  of  holding  a 
show  so  late  in  the  season.  That  a  Chrysanthemum 
show  in  the  second  week  of  .January  is  possible  was 
amply  proved  by  the  really  excellent  and  large  gather- 


ing which  was  brought  together  from  varioaa  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  this  week. 
It  was  larger  by  far  than  was  expected,  and  the 
quality  on  the  whole  was  excellent.  True,  there  were 
many  flowers  shown  which  were  out  of  season,  or,  in 
gardeners'  language,  '■  stale  ;  "  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  show  brought  to  li^lit  numerous  little-known 
varieties,  which  because  flowering  so  late  naturally  do 
not  find  a  place  at  the  November  shows.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  this  society  in  holding  this  late  show 
is  to  encourage  growers  to  treat  their  plants  specially 
fur  the  production  of  late  bloom,  and  further  to  en- 
courage raisers  of  new  sorts  to  turn  their  attention  to 
swelling  the  now  meagre  list  of  really  good  late  kinds. 
As  tlie  matter  stands  now  the  grower  is  most  success- 
ful at  a  late  exhibition  who  possesses  the  best  means 
of  preserving  his  blooms,  and  it  was  surprising  how 
successfully  this  had  been  done  by  several  exhibitors 
at  this  Aquarium  show.  No  doubt  some  had  made 
special  provision  for  this  one  show,  but  they  must 
also  have  well  considered  their  selection  of  sorts,  for 
only  a  few  can  be  kept  in  bloom  so  long.  It  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  table  to  see  which  class  was 
most  represented.  There  were  scarcely  any  of  the 
old-fashioned  incurved  sorts,  only  a  few  of  the 
Anemone-flowered  section,  the  bulk  being  of  Japanese 
kinds,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for  preserving 
in  bloom.  The  best  dozen  sorts,  taking  the  show 
through  and  reckoning  only  those  that  looked  as  if 
they  were  still  in  season,  would  include  Ceres,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Jupiter,  Ethel,  IVlican,  Mrs.  C.  Carey, 
Yellow  Dragon,  Mdme.  Lacroix,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Boule  d'Or,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Golden  Gem.  The  two 
last  named  were  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  show, 
and  stood  out  conspicuously  from  all  the  rest,  and  the 
raiser  who  can  give  similarly  fine  late  sorts  will  be 
rewarded.  We  give  the  names  cf  the  chief  sorts  in 
the  collection  shown,  as  some  readers  may  like  to  see 
which  sorts  are  capable  of  holding  out  so  long. 

Mr.  R.  Owen  showed  the  finest  collection  in  the 
chief  class,  that  for  the  best  stand  of  blooms.  He 
had  a  very  numerous  selection  of  sorts,  the  finest 
among  them  being  Meg  Merrilies,  Exposition  de 
Chalon,  Mdme.  Anna  Delaux,  Eugene  Mezard,  deep 
purple  ;  La  France,  deep  purple  ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Carey,  single  white  ;  Mons.  Raoux,  pink  ;  Snowdrift, 
white  ;  Tintamarre,  Caprice,  yellow  ;  Yellow  Dragon, 
Zaire,  bronze  reflexed  ;  Comtesse  de  Beauregard, 
Reduplicata,  carmine-purple  ;  Pelican,  white  ;  Diana 
Vernon,  purple  ;  Nuit  d'Automne,  Mdme,  Deveille, 
Ceres,  flesh  ;  Jupiter,  reddish  orange  ;  Geante  de 
V.alence,  pale  pink  ;  Mons.  de  Brazzi,  M.  Maxime 
Cornu,  purple  refle.xed  ;  Virginale,  large  white 
Anemone- flowered  ;  Belle  Paule,  blush  ;  Moonlight, 
white  ;  and  Golden  Gem,  the  beautiful  new  sort. 

Mr,  Bolas,  Hopton  House,  Wirksworth,  showed  the 
second  best  collection.  He  had  good  blooms  of  Mons. 
Paul  Fabre,  red-chestnut ;  Fleur  de  Marie,  Cceur 
Fidele,  white  ;  F.  A,  Davis,  deep  red  ;  Mdme, 
Ijacroix,  white  ;  Peter  the  Great,  yellow  ;  and  Excel- 
lence, deep  crimson.  An  extra  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  whose  chief 
sorts  were  Ceres  and  Mrs.  C'harles  Carey. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  cut  blooms  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Walters,  Sunnytide,  Burton  on-Trent, 
His  best  bloom.s  were  of  the  following  :  Ceres,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Boule  d'Or,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Margueiite  Marrouch,  chestnut ;  Fabias 
de  Maderanaz,  Sunflower,  large  yellow  Anemone  ; 
and  Mons.  Freeman,  rose-pink. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Putney,  was  second,  his  best 
Wooms  being  of  White  Ceres,  Mrs.  C.  Carey  ;  and 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  third  with  a  stand  of  Princess  Teck, 
fairly  good  blooms. 

The  best  dozen  blooms  were  from  Mr.  Stevens, 
Putney,  who  had  a  really  good  stand  containing  the 
following  sorts  in  fine  condition  :  Ceres,  Mrs.  Carey, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  .and  Jupiter.  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Staines,  was  second,  his  blooms  of  Princess  of  Teck 
being  the  best ;  and  Mr.  Searle,  of  Crediton,  was 
third.  The  best  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  were 
from  Mr.  Stevens  also,  and  again  he  had  Ceres 
and  Mrs.  Carey,  very  fine,  two  sorts  he  seems  to 
grow  rapidly.  The  best  twelve  J.apanese  blooms 
were  from  Lord  Brooke's  gardener,  Eastou  Lodge, 
Dunjnow.  He  had  good  blooms  of  Sceptre  Toulou- 
saine.    The    Daimio,    Boule   d'Or,    Thunberg,    Belle 


Paule,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard. 
Mr.  Stevens'  second  best  dozen  blooms  were  again  of 
Ceres  and  Mrs.  Carey ;  and  Mr,  Walker's  third  dozen 
contained  Fabi.as  de  Maderanaz,  Boule  d'Or,  and 
Jupiter.  Mr.  Owen  ,?howed  the  best  six  blooms, 
which  were  of  Ceres,  Golden  Gem,  Le  Spectre 
Toulousain,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Mons.  Ivon,  and 
Mons.  Freeman.  Boule  d'Or,  Belle  Paule,  Comtesse' 
de  Beauregard,  Fanny  Boucharlat  were  the  best  in 
the  second  h.alf  a-dozen. 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  a  new  yellow  reflexed,  was 
shown  by  Mr,  E.  Mizen,  Mitcham,  who  had  a  stand 
of  four  dozen  fine  blooms.  It  is  evidently  a  first-rate 
late  sort,  and  Mr.  Mizen,  being  a  market  grower,  no 
doubt  sees  its  value  for  his  work.  Mr.  Waller,  of 
Norwich,  sent  a  golden  yellow  sport  from  Ethel, 
which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  new  Mrs. 
Jones.  A  new  sort,  showed  by  Messrs.  Carter,  High 
Holboru,  was  highly  commended  by  the  committee. 
Its  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  may  come  larger 
another  season.  The  two  best  new  sorts  shown  were 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Golden  Gem,  referred  to  elsewhere. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  variety 
Golden  Gem,  the  same  as  that  shown  and  certifi- 
cated the  day  previous  at  South  Kensington,  and  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  won  a  certificate  likewise 
for  his  Princess  Blanche,  a  large-flowered,  reflexed 
Japanese  with  pure  white  flowers.  A  dwarf  plant 
was  shown  carrying  three  fine  blooms,  and  this 
represented  the  natural  growth  of  the  variety,  it  is 
said ;  if  so,  it  will  be  valu.able. 

Chinese  Peimulas  were  as  great  a  feature  in  the 
show  as  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  as  there  was  a 
class  set  apart  for  them,  some  first-rate  specimens  were 
shown  in  competition.  No  finer  lot  of  plants  could 
be  seen  than  the  collection  to  which  the  first  prize 
was  awarded.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Braid,  of 
Winchmore  Hill.  He  had  some  good  sorts,  too ;  one 
of  which,  named  Braid's  Seedling,  was  of  exceptional 
merit.  It  has  brilliant  carmine  flowers,  with  a  central 
zone  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  sorts  we  have  seen.  The  second  collection, 
from  Mr.  Holmes,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  was  not  inferior 
in  point  of  quality.  Messrs.  Carter,  of  High  Holborn, 
who  make  a  specialty  of  Primulas,  had  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  sorts,  which  they  have  wisely 
named  according  to  their  colours,  and  hence  may  be 
termed  the  Holborn  race.  Thus  there  are  the  Hol- 
born Carmine,  Vermilion,  Salmon,  Blush  Carmine, 
White,  Rose,  Mauve,  and  Gold  I^eaf,  the  latter  with 
with  pale  gold  foliage.  It  is  an  excellent  series,  and  was 
shown  admirably.  Besides  the  Primulas,  there  were 
miscellaneous  groups  of  plants,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Lee, 
took  a  special  prize  for  a  large  mixed  group,  in  which 
forced  bulbs  were  a  feature.  An  excellent  group  was 
also  shown  by  the  secretary,  ]Mr.  Holmes,  of  Framp- 
ton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  but  lacked  the  variety 
which  Mr.  Br.\id  had  in  his  group.  Messrs.  Sutton, 
of  Reading,  showed  the  large  collection  of  Primulas 
they  had  at  .South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  and  were 
awarded  another  silver  medal  here.  Primulas  were 
shown  very  finely,  too,  by  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swan- 
ley,  who  possess  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  single 
sorts  in  the  trade.  There  were  many  kinds  shown, 
the  following  being  those  we  thought  tlie  best  : 
Delicata  Improved  (pink),  Swanley  Purple,  crimson; 
The  tjueen  (white,  very  large),  White  Perfection, 
Swanley  Purple,  Emperor,  and  Swanley  Giant. 

First-class  certificates  were  on  this  occasion 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  for  eight  of 
their  Primulas.  Six  of  these  were  the  same  as  those 
certificated  on  Tuesd.iy  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  two  additional  sorts  being  the  Single 
Blue  Fern-leaved,  which  has  flowers  of  rather  a  richer 
tint  than  the  plain-leaved  Blue  and  Double  Carmine, 
which  is  as  pretty  as  the  Double  Red,  but  not  so 
effective  in  point  of  colour.  Messrs.  Cannell  were 
awarded  a  certificate  for  their  lovely  new  sort  White 
Perfection,  which  we  im.agiued  is  matchless  as  a 
white  both  in  habit,  flower,  and  purity. 


Names  of  plants-  ~F.  II.  L.  (Grfinihftin).~l,  Cyrtomivnu 
falcatum ;    2,   i'ttris  crctica ;    3,  Phyiiuitodcs  pustulata;  4, 

I'jranthcinum  pulchellntii ;  (>,  Hibiscus  Coupci-i, S.,  ilucrn- 

?<'jl.—i,  Pinus  excclsa  ;  2,  Finns  i-igida  ;  3,  Pinus  Str-uljus  ;  4, 
Pinus  excelsa  var. ;  5,  Finns  pitliju.sa;  tl,  Buplenrum  fruti- 
cosum ;  7,  Rhanmus  Alaternus,  var.  with  ii.ari'ow  leaves  J  if, 
Myoporum  IfetUm ;  0,  Spiraja  nana ;  not  detorniinable  in  this 
state, Ci.  Harris. — Crotolaria  Cunningtiami. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

THE  "ART"  OF  THINNING  FOREST  TREES. 

I  niD  not  know  thinning  had  been  reduced  to  an 
"art,"  as  "J.  B.  W.'s"  remarks  last  week  would 
seem  to  imply.  It  might  be  called  a  practice, 
which  each  forester  carried  out  according  to  his 
own  notions,  and  very  often  with  no  clear  notion 
on  the  subject  at  all,  but  that  is  all.  If  I  was  to 
advise  owners  of  forests,  I  would  say  to  them, 
Whatever  you  do,  do  not  let  your  woodman  do 
any  thinning  on  the  so-called  scientific  principles 
of  the  past,  because  it  may  cause  thousands  of 
pounds  of  loss  to  the  estate.  "J.  B.  \V.,"  I  pre- 
sume, has  a  hankering  after  the  "art"  on  the  old 
lines,  but  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  has 
apparently  made  him  cautious.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve in  Nature's  thinning,  and  yet  he  gives  an 
example  of  Nature's  way  of  working  that  speaks 
more  for  that  system  than  all  his  other  statements 
do  for  artificial  thinning.     He  writes  :  — 

For  example,  in  thinning  a  natnral  phintatiuu  of  Scotch 
l''ir  some  years  ago,  I  f.mud  a  pitch  of  trees  in  one  portion  of 
ttie  plant.ation  abovit  30  feet  high,  and  gi-owingat  a  distance  of 
sjme  10  inches  or  12  inches  apart.  These  trees  were  straight 
and  fre-i  from  branches,  with  the  exception  of  small  bushy 
tufts  at  their  summits.  Now,  had  these  trees  been  thinned 
in  early  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  Wiiuld  have 
attained  the  size  of  useful  timber ;  whereas  by  leaving  them 
to  Nature  they  were  only  fit  for  paling  rails  t  r  otiu-r  similar 
piu'poses.  ThesT  trees,  bsingallab'^ut  one  siz^,  grew  uplikea 
crop  of  Corn  or  Wheat,  but  had  they  been  of  d  ITerent  sizes  the 
reavilts  would  have  been  widely  different,  as  the  larger  trees 
would  thtn  have  killed  their  weiker  neighlraurs,  which  is 
Nature's  sy^ tern  of  thinning  urder  ordinary  circumstances. 
This  miy  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  natnral  forests  and  such  as  have  been  planted. 

I  have  now  and  then  given  you  examples  of 
Nature's  plan  and  its  advantages,  but  this  e.xample, 
although  unconsciously  given  by  "J.  B.  \V.  "  to 
point  a  moral  in  the  other  direction,  is  one  of  the 
best  1  have  yet  come  across.  Just  consider  its 
purport.  At  the  quantity  given  to  the  space,  a 
plantation  of  Firs  would  produce  between  40,0U0 
and  .X),00()  trees — .'iO  feet  high,  as  regular  as  "  a 
crop  of  Corn  or  Wheat,"  straight  and  free  from 
branches — to  the  acre.  Think  of  it  !  And 
"J.  B.  W."  declares  he  has  seen  such  an  example. 
Be  it  remembered  that,  by  the  old  planting  and 
thinning  method,  half  as  many  hundreds  are  not 
grown  to  the  acre  by  the  time  the  trees  are  'M)  feet 
high,  and  then  they  are  pruned  afterwards  '.  And 
these  crowded  trees  were  fit  for  paling  rails— a 
very  fair  size  for  the  age  under  any  circum- 
stances, because  the  Scotch  Fir  is  never  fit  for 
much  else  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions at  a  height  of  'M  feet.  I  presume 
"J.  B.  W.'s"  "patch"  was  not  old,  or  he 
would  have  "found"  it  sooner  "in  one  of  his 
plantations."  I  like  to  dissect  this  statement 
of  "J.  B.  W.'s,"  because  it  affords  an  excellent 
lesson,  although  it  hardly  appears  to  be  read  by 
the  author  of  it.  The  fair  and  indisputable  pre- 
sumption is,  that  if  a  i^ir  plantation  will  rush  up 
to  a  height  of  'M  feet,  10  inches  asunder,  as 
straight  and  even  as  a  crop  of  Wheat,  what  pos- 
sible reason  can  be  advanced  for  thinning  young 
plantations  of  the  same  kind  planted  from  .'^  feet 
to  4  feet  asunder  at  the  outset,  let  alone  pruning 
what  is  leff;  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  healthy  ratio 
between  the  distance  asunder  and  the  height  at- 
tained if  we  could  find  it,  but  apparently  there  i= 
no  need  for  thinning  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  conclusion  enforced  by 
"J.  B.  W.'s"  example  taken  on  its  own  merits, 
but  his  example  is  ill-chosen  for  all  that.  We  do 
not  want  a  plantation  of  young  rails  with  pre- 
sumptions as  to  what  might  have  happened  had 
they  been  treated  diflferently,  but  we  want  ex- 
amples of  mature  timber  crops  grown  on  Nature's 
plan,  an<l  these  "  J.  B.  W.  "  could  have  found  had 
it  suited  his  purpose,  and  had  he  chosen  such 
examples  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  guessing  at  "  might-have-beens."  Both  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere  in  these 
Islands,  and  in  vast  tracts  all  over  both  the  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions  the  natural  forests  exist, 
and  wherever  found  the  timber  is  tall,  straight, 
sound,  and  produced  in  far  greater  abundance  on 
the  ground  than  in  our  artificial  plantations,  and 


also  in  less  time,  and  the  timber  beats  hollow  any- 
thing the  British  forester  can  produce  by  his 
artificial  thinnings  and  prunings.  That  is  the 
broad  fact,  and  it  is  borne  out  on  every  wharf  and 
in  every  timber  yard  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  thinning  when  it  consists  of  removing 
weedy  specimens  that  can  be  turned  to  better 
account  at  the  time,  but  I  am  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  doing  as  little  in  that  way  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  point  out  that 
"J.  B.  W.'s  "  acre  of  poles  .30  feet  high,  and  from 
10  inches  to  1'2  inches  apart,  and  all  so  straight 
and  regular,  would  here  fetch  nearly  t'400  at 
'2d.  apiece,  equivalent  to  a  rental  of  £1()  an  acre, 
supposing  the  poles  took  twenty-five  years  to 
grow.  This  is  a  result  that  probably  neither 
"J.  B.  W."  nor  anyone  else  ever  attained  or 
approached  by  the  most  elaborate  culture,  and 
can  never  hope  to  attain,  and  yet  it  is  the  example 
he  has  chosen— let  us  hope  without  reflection —to 
show  how  Nature  mismanages  our  plantations. 
I  do  not  myself  claim  anything  like  such  results 
from  leaving  our  woods  to  Bame  Nature,  but  if 
there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  "J.  B.  W.'s"  figures 
they  show  results  that  are  highly  encouraging 
even  after  being  heavily  discounted. 

YOKK.SHIREM.\N'. 


SLIDE-RULE  TIMBER  MEASURING. 

I  onsEKVK  what  "  Young  Forester  "  says  about  my 
answer  to  a  previous  query  of  his  regarding  the 
method  of  calculating  the  true  cubical  contents  of 
a  tree  from  the  dimensions  taken  in  the  usual 
way.  "Young  Forester"  must  be  very  young 
indeed  if  he  failed  to  perceive  from  my  article  on 
timber  measuring  that  I  did  not  suggest  any 
alteration  from  the  customary  style  in  which  tim- 
ber measuring  has  so  long  and  so  generally  been 
conducted,  but  merely  mentioned  a  method  of 
determining  the  true  cubical  contents  by  slide- 
rule  computation  as  a  speedy  way  of  satisfying 
curiosity,  not  as  a  nece.'sity  in  timber-buying  or 
selling.  There  are  many  questions  of  extent  and 
quantity  that  may  be  asked  of  the  forester  or 
estate  manager  that  are  only  resolvable  by  an 
intricate  manipulation  of  figures,  occupying  time, 
and  not  always  resulting  in  absolute  accuracy. 
Many  questions  of  this  kind  may  be  rapidly  and 
correctly  solved  by  the  aid  of  the  common  slide- 
rule,  which  should  be  a  constant  pocket  com- 
panion. A  few  examples  may  demonstrate  its 
usefulness,  and  incite  to  a  further  study  of  its 
capabilities  and  general  utility.  To  compute  the 
area  of  a  piece  of  land,  when  the  dimensions  are 
taken  in  chains.  Set  the  length  in  chains  on  B 
to  10  on  A,  then  opposite  the  breadth  in  chains 
on  A;  find  the  contents  in  acres,  and  decimals 
on  B. 

Example:  What  is  the  area  of  a  piece  of  land 
~h  chains  long  and  G  chains  broad? 

A  0  chains  _     I'O 

B  4'.^  acres  7  "5  chains 

A  piece  of  land  is  G.^iO  links  long  and  308  links 
broad.     What  is  its  area? 

A  3-08  links  10 ITOO  links 

B  *2  acres  6'50  11  .acres 

Or  a  piece  of  land  17  chains  long  by  G\  chains 
wide,  would  give — by  the  same  setting — 11  acres 
and  a  small  decimal,  which  practice  alone  would 
enable  the  operator  to  value  approximately. 

Should  the  dimensions  be  taken  in  yards,  set 
the  length  in  yards  on  B  to  4  84  on  A,  and  oppo- 
site the  breadth  in  yards  on  A  find  the  contents 
in  acres  and  decimals  on  B.  One  piece  of  land  is 
30  yards  long  by  20  yards  wide,  another  is  161;^ 
yards  by  30  yards,  another  .3'23  yards  by  .'^O  yards. 
The  areas  of  these  three  separate  pieces  are  ascer- 
tained from  the  slide-rule  by  one  setting,  as 
under: — 

A        20  yards        4-S4  ir.ljt  yards        :H3  yards 

li        '121  acre       30  yards       1  acrd  2  acres 

The  figures  upon  the  slide  B  opposite  any  width 
in  yards  on  A  up  to  IGl  4  yards  would  give  deci- 
mal parts  of  an  acre.  And  opposite  any  other 
figures  on  A  between  lGr4  and  3'23  would  give 


1  acre  and  decimal  parts  of  an  acre  on  slide  B, 
with  the  first  setting  of  30  yards  wide.  But  if  we 
call  the  30  yards  300  yards,  and  the  20  200  yards, 
then  the  reading  opposite  2  on  A  would  be  12  4 
acres  on  B,  and  so  on. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  fences, 
roads,  or  rivers  running  through  an  estate  or 
parish.  Set  4  on  B  to  11  on  A,  and  opposite 
yards  wide  on  A  ;  find  area  in  acres  in  each  mile 
of  length. 

Example  :  A  road  is  4  yards  wide,  another  is 
r-ih  yards  wide,  and  a  river  is  20  yards  wide.  What 
are  the  respective  areas  of  each  in  one  mile  of 
their  lengths  ? 

A  4  yards  ."'J  yards U 20^yardl 

I!        rtii  acres  nearly  2  acr.  s  4        7  28 acres  nearly 

Or,  should  the  dimensions  be  taken  or  stated  in 
chains,  set  S  on  B  to  10  on  A;  then  oppo.site 
the  widths  in  chains  on  A  ;  find  areas  in  acres  on 
B  per  mile  in  length. 

A      2  chains    2-."i0  chains    4-50  chains      5  chains 10 

"  B      liV  acres        iOacrcs         fS  acres        40  acres  S 

The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  find  the 
side  of  a  square  of  equal  area.  Set  44  on  B  to 
39  on  A,  then  opposite  diameter  on  B  ;  find  side 
of  equal  square  on  A. 

A  39  find  side  of  =  square 

j3  4i  '  above  diameter 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  being  given,  to 

find  the  tide  of  equal  square.     Set  39  on  B   to   1 1 

on  A,  then  opposite  circumference  on  B  ;  find  side 

of  equal  square  on  A. 

A  11 

"  U  "  3!l 

Example  :  Above 


The  solution. 

The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  find  the 
side  of  an  inscribing  square.  Set  75  on  B  to  :)3 
on  A,  then  opposite  diameter  on  B,  find  side  of 
inscribing  square  on  A. 

A  .53  And  side  of  inscribing  square 

Ij  -'t  .above  diameter 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  being  given,  to 
find  the  diameter,  and  riec  i-crm.  Set  7  on  B^  to 
22  on  A,  then  opposite  circumference  on  A  ;  find 
diameter  on  B,  and  rice  rerm. 

A  C2  circumference 

jj  7  diameter 

T.5  find  the  area  of  a  circle  in  acres.  Place  10 
on  C  opposite  1 1  '28  on  D,  then  opposite  diameter 
in  chains  on  D,  find  area  in  acres  on  C!,  and  nee 
rerm.  Or,  place  1  on  C,  opposite  78  5  on  D,  then 
opposite  diameter  in  yards  on  D  ;  find  area  in 
acres  on  C,  and  riee  rerna. 

To  convert  imperial  acres  into  Scotch  or  Irish 
measures. 

For  Scotch.  Set  .-.  on  B  to  3  98  on  A,  then 
opposite  imperial  acres,  and  decimals  on  B,  find 
Scotch  acres  on  A,  and  rice  rtrxa. 

A  3  98  Scotchacres^ 


find  side  of  = 

square 

20 
30 
(10 

on 

B 

above 
find 

Circura 
;>  Go 
S-47 

10-94 

ferenco 
on  A. 

imperial  acres 
2S  acres,   and  70  acres,  imperial. 


B 
Example  :  In 
how  many  Scotch  acres  ? 

Y  3.1)8  22-2  00  5 Scotch 

B  .5  gai^e  points  28  TO  imperial 

For  Iiish.  Set  13  on  B  to  8  on  A,  then  opposite 
imperial  acres  on  B,  find  Irish  acres  on  A. 

E.'cample  :  In  IS,  2J,  and  00  acres  imperial,  how 
many  Irish  acres  ? 

A  S ll-U         10-2        37         Irish 

B  13  gauge  points        18         26        00    imperial 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  ad  infnifnm, 
but  the  foregoing  may  be  sufficient  to  stimulate 
young  foresters  and  others  to  study  slide-rule 
calculations,  and  make  further  discoveries  of  its 
many  uses.  ^-     ■ 

Allowances  for  bark.— "W.  B.   H."   in  his 

recent  article  seems  to  have  been  in  ignorance  respect- 
ing allowances  being  made  in  measuring  timber  for 
bark.     I  should  imagine  that  he  never  went  far  from 
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home,  as  in  every  county  where  I  go  to  measure 
timber  it  is  a  usual  occurrence.  Never  did  I  come 
across  a  man  yet  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  allow  for 
bark.  It  is  an  absurdity  for  any  forester  to  object  to 
such,  because  I  believe  it  a  difficult  matter  indeed  in 
these  times  for  a  forester  to  find  a  merchant  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  buy  timber  without  allowance  being 
made  for  bark  in  measuring.  Another  thing  is  we 
never  t.ake  (juarters  in  girthing  ;  we  always  allow  the 
odd  inches  in  cubing  up  the  timber.  This  is  not  a 
custom  of  to-day,  but  one  which  has  existed  between 
forester  and  merchant  for  upwards  of  100  years  in 
this  part. — Young  Forester. 

The  CoTsican  Pine  for  timber.— Though  a 
good  deal  has  been  written  already  with  regard  to  the 
Corsican  Pine  as  a  timber  tree,  I  think  too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  favour  of  it.  I  strongly  recommend  its 
being  extensively  planted  in  woods  and  plantations 
with  a  view  to  jirofit,  for  unquestionably  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  Conifer;e,  and  succeeds  well 
where  many  others  would  fail.  Near  the  seacoast, 
for  instance,  it  grows  with  a  vigour  equalled  by  few, 
but  in  such  situations  there  should  be  plenty  of  other 
things  planted  with  it  to  assist  in  bre.iking  the  force 
of  the  winds,  and,  when  thinning  is  done,  it  should  be 
gradual,  as  those  left  get  cut  about  through  sudden 
exposure,  and  sometimes  completely  uprooted.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  much  ground  should  be  occupied 
about  the  country  by  the  growth  of  so  many  trees  that 
are  quite  worthless  for  their  timber,  and  more  parti- 
cularly so,  as  we  are  dependent,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  all  we  use  on  the  supplies  we  get  from  abroad, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  Spruce  appears  to  have  been 
the  favourite  with  our  foresters,  but  why  this  should 
be  so  I  am  at  a  hiss  to  conceive,  as  it  has  no  special 
merit  beyond  its  symmetrical  shape  in  an  ornamental 
point  of  view,  and  in  other  respects  it  is  almost  worth- 
less, except  for  fuel. — D. 

Disadvantages   of  mixed    planting. — My 

opinion  is  contrary  to  tlie  prevailing  fashion  on  thi.s 
subject,  for  we  are  constantly  told  that  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  the  Larch,  Spruce,  and 
Scotch  Pine,  which  are  good  nurse  plants,  and  are 
accordingly  recommended  to  be  mingled  with  the 
hard-wood  and  intended  to  be  grown  as  a  protection  to 
it.  They  are  good  nurse  plants,  it  is  said,  because 
they  grow  fast.  Now  this  is  a  very  excellent  pro- 
perty in  any  kind  of  tree,  and  if  with  this  property 
they  unite  strength  and  durability,  which  the  trees 
mentioned  do  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  then  these 
of  all  others  are  those  which  a  view  to  profit  would 
recommend  us  to  grow.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
mode  gener.aUy  adopted,  and  the  Larch,  the  Spruce, 
and  the  Scotch  Fir  are  cut  down  to  make  \va.j  for 
the  more  tender  and  less  profitable  growth  of  a 
hard-wood  plantation.  We  do  not  here  advoc.ite  the 
growth  of  these  trees  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Oak, 
the  Beech,  and  other  hard-wood  trees  ;  all  that  we 
here  mean  is  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  attempt  the 
growth  of  hard-wood  in  situations  where  these  nurse 
trees  are  required,  and  it  is  highly  so  to  use  these 
nurse  plants  in  situations  where  the  hard-woiids 
flourish  without  them. — M. 

Italian  Poplar  wood.— The  Black  It.ali.an 
Poplar  for  timber  purposes  is  the  most  valuable  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  trees  we  have  for  planting  on 
strong,  wet,  clay  soils,  on  which  it  thrives  well,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  stagnant  water.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  generally  leans  a  good  deal  to  the  leeside, 
especially  when  much  exposed.  Owing  to  its  growing 
so  much  quicker  than  any  of  our  other  forest  trees,  it 
is  not  suitable  tor  intermixing  with  them,  as  it  soon 
overtops  them.  It  should  be  planted  Kifeet  apart, 
and  filled  up  with  Birch  to  4  feet  apart.  Its  timber 
is  of  comparatively  little  value  when  it  is  of  small 
size,  but  after  forty  years  of  age  it  commands  a  good 
price.  It  is  the  most  suitable  for  making  "  breaks  " 
for  railway  wagons  of  any  of  our  timber,  but  for  that 
purpose  it  must  not  be  less  than  1  -1  inches  in  diameter. 
In  soils  unsuited  to  its  growth,  such  as  wet,  peaty 
soils,  it  is  liable  to  throw  out  excrescences  on  the 
trunk.  On  good,  loamy  soil,  its  quickness  of  growth 
is  quite  astonishing.  The  White  Poplar,  or  Abele, 
is  the  only  other  species  valuable  as  a  tiniber  tree. 
Unlike  the  Black  Italian,  this  grows  well  on  damp. 


peaty  soil,  and  in  such  situations  it  is  most  valuable 
to  plant ;  it  also  grows  well  on  stiff  loam.  Its  habit 
of  growth  is  not  so  spiral  as  the  other,  but  part.akes 
more  of  the  habit  of  the  Oak  or  Beech,  and  when 
grown  singly  is  very  ornamental.  The  timber  is  most 
useful  when  of  large  size. 


ENGLISH  FIREWOOD. 

Personally,  I  would  not  give  a  fire  of  coals  for 
any  fire  of  wood  I  ever  saw,  either  for  warming  a 
room  or  for  cooking,  excepting  it  be  in  the  bakery 
oven,  because  it  does  not  make  such  a  satisfactory 
fire,  and  to  have  wood  in  blocks  fit  for  regular 
firewood  it  is  almost  as  dear  as  coal.  These  are 
good  reasons,  I  take  it.  Still  I  know  wood  fires 
are  occasionally  preferred  by  those  who  can  afford 
mansions,  fireplaces  in  imitation  of  old-fashioned 
hearths  constructed  for  the  purposeand  haveforests 
of  their  own  from  which  to  fetch  the  wood,  and  the 
question  of  which  is  the  best  wood  for  fuel  is  an 
interesting  one.  Here  much  of  the  winter's  work 
for  some  of  the  men  consists  in  procuring  and 
splitting  firewood,  and  of  the  sorts  of  timber 
readily  available  for  the  purpose.  Ash  and  Birch 
are  preferred  to  all  others,  and  these  are  first 
sawn  into  lengths  about  10  inches  long  and  then 
split  into  halves  and  quarters  according  to  the 
size  of  the  trunk.  The  Oak  has  been  condemned 
as  inferior  to  either,  owing  to  it  crackling  and 
sparking,  otherwise  it  gives  out  a  good  heat. 
Probably  the  best  and  quietest  burners  are  the 
Yew  and  the  Holly,  whether  in  the  fagot  or 
timber  state.  There  are  no  better  materials  for 
lighting  a  fire  in  the  woods  than  the  dead  branches 
of  either  of  these.  If  the  twigs  are  dry  (hey  will 
ignite  from  a  match  without  any  other  assistance 
and  burn  readily,  and  the  larger  pieces  burn  and 
glow  with  an  intensity  possessed  by  few  other 
woods.  The  Scotch  Fir  burns  well,  I  am  told,  in 
the  highlands  owing  to  the  spirit  it  contains,  and 
a  portion  of  the  root  is  sometimes  lit  and  carried 
as  a  torch  at  ni^ht.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  all 
woods  burn  readily  when  dry,  and  in  this  state 
there  is  little  or  no  appreciable  difference  between 
young  and  old  wood.  I  imagine  "J.  C  C.'s" 
statement  on  this  head  to  be  imaginary.  Much 
depends  on  the  elements  of  the  wood's  composi- 
tion. If  these  are  of  an  inflammable  nature,  the 
wood  will  burn  fast  and  fice  n:i-sa,  but  whether 
these  abound  most  in  the  old  and  comparatively 
inert  heart  wood  or  in  the  young  wood  is  an  open 
question.  Still  density  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it  no  doubt.  The  different  qualities  of  wood 
as  fuel  have  been  ascertained  and  published,  but 
when  or  where  I  cannot  at  present  recollect.  I 
think  it  has  been  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
heaviest  timber  burns  longest.  The  two  bodies 
on  which  heat  from  combustion  depends  are 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  each  is  different,  but  much  depends 
on  the  fire.  These  are  matters,  however,  which 
perhaps  do  not  affect  the  question  of  the  best  kind 
of  wood  for  a  grate  fire.  A  wood  that  burnt 
brightly,  but  quietly  and  at  the  same  time  lasted 
well,  would  probably  answer  best,  and  these,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  wo  find  to  be  Ash,  Birch, 
Holly,  and  Vevv.  V. 


The  'Weymouth  Pine  (p.  .SO).- The  merits  of 
this  as  a  timber  tree  are  scarcely  recognised  suffi- 
ciently, and  I  was  glad  to  see  some  words  in  its 
favour.  It  may  not  grow,  as  was  remarked,  so 
large  as  the  Douglas,  but  a  tree  that  will  girth  an 
even  (i  feet  for  a  distance  of  20  feet,  as  some  which 
I  have  just  measured,  is  of  a  very  good  size  for 
most  purposes  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be  required. 
They  will  not  grow  in  too  dry  a  position,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  the  amount 
of  moisture  which  they  have  at  the  roots,  the  less 
good  will  be  the  quality  of  the  timber ;  hence, 
though  they  may  be  planted  in  swampy  ground, 
such  good  results  in  the  workshop  are  not  to  be 
expected.  Another  point  to  be  noticed  with  re- 
gard to  planting  is  that  the  closer  they  are  put  in 
together,  or  are  allowed  to  be  drawn  up  by  other 
trees,   the   more  free  will   they   be  from  knots. 


This,  it  may  be  said,  is  what  was  to  be  expected, 
but  it  is  more  noticeable  in  the  Weymouth  than 
many  other  trees,  and  one  may  see  specimens  with 
the  branches  up  one  side  no  stouter  than  a  Cedar 
pencil,  and  dead  stumps  sticking  out  on  the  other 
side  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  sooner  the  tree,  when  cut 
down,  is  sawn  up  into  planks  and  put  in  the  dry 
the  better,  for  if  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  the 
ends  or  any  part  exposed  to  the  damp  are  apt 
to  get  discoloured  and  turn  blue  ;  whereas  when 
kept  under  cover  the  board  will  work  up  as  bright 
and  nice  as  possible  any  time  afterwards.  For 
cupboards,  shelves,  &c.,  it  is  most  useful,  and  also 
for  panels  in  doors  on  account  of  the  width  it  may 
be  cut  without  any  fear  of  curling  or  winding. 
Of  its  appearance  as  an  ornamental  tree  I  need 
scarcely  speak,  for  the  glaucous  green  heads 
appearing  about  among  the  woods  in  contrast 
with  the  colours  of  the  Scotch,  Spruce,  &c.,  is 
always  pleasing.  Lastly,  it  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  producing  an  abundant  supply  of  cones 
which  are  usually  covered  with  turpentine,  and 
invaluable  for  lighting  or  drawing  up  sulky  fires 
in  a  house.  I  should  like  to  see  Pinus  Strobus 
planted  more  extensively  than  it  is.  I  am  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  one  of  my  ancestors 
in  this  respect,  and  in  my  gratitude  intend  to 
follow  the  good  example  set  me.— C.  R.  S.  I'., 
Su/ispx. 

■Weeping  trees. — The  association  of  the  common 
Weeping  Willow  with  water  leads  people  to  think 
that  it  will  not  succeed  elsewhere;  but  there  are  few 
spots,  even  away  from  water,  in  which  it  will  not 
thrive  if  the  soil  be  deep.  I  have  seen  really  grand 
specimens  of  it  growing  on  lawns.  Scarcely  less 
beautiful  is  the  Weeping  Birch;  for,  although  its 
spray  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the.  Willow,  yet,  owing 
to  the  tree  being  more  lofty,  it  is  nearly  equally 
effective.  Not  so  graceful  perhaps  as  either  of  these, 
but  a  better  arbour  tree,  is  the  Weeping  Ash.  Owing 
to  its  extremely  pendulous  habit,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  worked  on  very  tall  stocks,  as  if  height  is 
not  secured  at  first,  it  cannot  be  obtained  afterwards. 
The  Weeping  Ash  should  be  planted  in  quiet,  se- 
cluded spots,  where,  when  fully  grown,  it  may  foim  a 
pleasant  retreat  during  sunny  days.  It  will  be  found 
that  a  tree  with  a  stem  considerably  bent  or  inclined 
at  the  top  will  form  the  most  convenient  arbour  tree, 
as  the  position  of  the  stem  will  then  be  at  one  side, 
instead  of  in  the  centre. — A. 

Qualities  of  the  Austrian  Fir.— Some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  written  of  this  Fir  that 
"  so  highly  is  it  esteemed  by  many,  that  it  is  thought 
it  may  ultimately  supersede  the  Scotch  Fir,  but  for 
the  higher  price  of  young  plants  which  lias  hitherto 
acted  in  some  measure  as  a  check  upon  its  universal 
ditfasion."  The  tree,  it  appears,  has  a  greater  ad.apta- 
bility  for  different  soils  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  produces 
better  tiniber  in  the  south  than  the  latter  does,  and 
is  a  far  better  tree  for  shelter.  The  Austrian  Pine  is 
now  much  cumnioner  and  cheaper,  and,  speaking  from 
experience  of  it  on  a  large  scale  with  living  trees  of 
all  ages  up  to  about  forty  years,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Scotch  Fir  cannot  be  compared  to  it  in  any 
way  under  equal  conditions  in  the  south.  It  has 
been  planted  on  a  more  extensive  scale  here  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  than  any  other  Fir  save 
the  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir,  .and,  in  taking  a  general 
survey  of  these  plantations  lately,  it  was  plain  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  the  Austrian  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Scotch  Fir  in  all  cases,  both  being 
planted  in  equ.al  quantities  on  the  same  ground.  For 
shelter  purposes  the  Scotch  Fir  cannot  compare  with 
it,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  the  white  blight  as  the 
Scotch  Fir  is  in  numerous  instances,  and  to  a  very 
serious  extent,  in  the  same  plantation.  I  notice  akfj 
that  the  Austrian  Fir  contains  an  unusual  rpiantity 
of  resin — an  important  fact(ir  in  the  quality  of  Pine 
timber,  and  one  which  constitutes  the  main  difference 
between  good  and  bad  examples  of  the  Scutch  Fir, 
the  best  examples  containing  most  resin,  and  vice 
msa.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  noted  this, 
for  I  have  either  heard  or  read  somewhere  that  the 
Austrian  Fir  produces  more  resin  than  any  other 
European  tree 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Whicli  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."—  Shalrgpeare. 


THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON. 
Of  all  Biblical  plants,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  is 
decidedly  the  most  famous,  but,  curious  to  say, 
this  flower  of  all  others  is  the  one  we  know  least 
about.  Some  commentators  affirm  it  is  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  some  the  autumn  Crocus, 
some  the  wild  Rose,  some  even  the  Daisy.  01 
these,  none  seem  near  the  mark  ;  some  seem  even 
far  and  away  from  any  mark.  Of  course  there 
can  be  no  certainty  what  the  flower  was  ;  but  it 
seems  a  plant  could  be  brought  forward  coinciding 
with  all  the  passages  in  which  this  mysterious 
flower  is  alluded  to,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  any  previously  suggested.  The  plant  I 
mean  is  the  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  texts,  this  Rose  is 
generally  conjoined  with  the  Lily  (cf.  Ecclus. 
xxxix  ,  13),  which,  if  we  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  the  fjily  was  the  Nymphsa  Lotus  (cf. 
Kitto's  "Biblical  Dictionary,"  article  headed 
"Shushan"),  and  the  Rose  the  Nelumbium, 
seems  very  natural.  We  may  note  that  Herodotus 
and  other  ancient  historians  connect  these  two 
plants  also ;  and  by  this  supposition,  "  a  Lily 
among  thorns  "  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  as 
there  are  thorns  on  the  Nelumbium,  "  which  are 
so  hard,''  says  Theophrastus  (iv.  10),  "that  the 
crocodiles  avoid  the  plant  for  that  reason."  This 
Rose,  we  see,  was  a  prolific  bloomer — "  Blossom 
as  a  Rose,  it  shall  blossom  abundantly"  (Is. 
XXXV.,  1).  It  grew  in  marshes  or  pools  by  rivers 
— "  A  Rose  growing  by  the  brook  of  the  field  " 
(Ecclus.  xxxix.,  13).  It  was  evidently  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times — "  I  was 
exalted  as  a  Rose  plant  in  Jericho  "  (Ecclus.  xxiv., 
14).  Lastly,  it  was  used  for  making  garlands — 
"  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  Rosebuds  before 
they  be  withered  "  ("  Wisdom,"  ii.,  8). 

The  first  and  most  important  question  is,  did 
the  Nelumbium  grow  in  Syria  !  It  most  un- 
doubtedly did,  for  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Theophrastus  that  it  grew  there.  As  to  the 
other  points,  the  Nelumbium  is  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  identical  in  its  habit  of  growing  ; 
and  it  is  easily  provable  that  this  plant  was 
held  in  high  estimation,  even  as  a  sacred  flower, 
by  the  ancient  Jews,  else  it  never  would  have 
been  used  as  an  ornament  for  the  top  or  finial  of 
the  Jewish  high  priest's  mitre  (cf.  "Josephus," 
aur.  iii.,  7,  6).  As  this  Rose  was  used  for  making 
garlands  for  the  head,  so  also  was  the  Nelum- 
bium. Indeed,  wreaths  made  of  this  flower  were 
very  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  Plutarch  (Isid. 
and  Osir.,  14  and  28)  speaks  of  a  sacred  Melilotus 
wreath  which  Athentmis  (Deipn.  iii.,  2)  tells  us 
was  made  of  the  blossonis  of  Nelumbium  specio- 
sum, and  these  wreaths  were  exported  so  largely 
from  Naukratis — a  town  recently  discovered  on 
the  delta  of  the  Nile — as  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
exports  of  that  town.  Another  garland  made  of 
the  same  flower,  and  called  Antincean  (Athen. 
Deipn.,  xv.,  6),  was,  in  Egypt,  worn  as  a  crown 
for  the  head,  and  in  Greece  this  plant  was  culti- 
vated, according  to  Nicander,  for  its  blossoms, 
which,  likewise,  were  there  used  for  garlands. 
Another  important  point  in  connection  with  this 
Rose  garland  is,  that  it  was  generally  (cf.  context 
to  "  Wisdom"  ii.,  8)  used  at  feasts  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  Now,  if  the  Book  of  Wisdom  be  the 
production  of  Solomon,  it  may  be  presumed  to 
contain  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs,  as  he  was 


connected  by  marriage  with  that  countrj',  and 
what  is  more  common  than  to  see  represented  on 
the  old  bas-reliefs  of  that  ancient  nation  the 
Egyptians  feasting  crowned  with  the  buds  and 
full-blown  blossoms  of  the  Sacred  Lotus  1 

Unhappily,  from  the  Hebrew  name  of  this 
Rose  (Habazeleth),  we  cannot  obtain  any  clue, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks,  in 
translating  it,  used  the  word  Kpivov — Lily — the 
same  which  Herodotus  used  for  the  most  noble 
of  all  aquatics,  the  Nelumbium  speciosum.  Of 
such  a  kingly  flower  Solomon  might  well  have 
.<aid,  "  1  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon." 

Upper  Xonroofl.  Percv  E.  Newberry. 


Garden  in  the  House. 

DOUBLE   PRIMROSES. 

"  I  HAD  a  grand  display  of  double  Primroses  last 
spring  in  my  window  garden,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
are  not  hardy,  for  I  planted  them  afterwards  in  the 
open  ground  and  they  all  died."  Thus  writes  a 
grower  to  whom  some  were  sent  for  trial.  They 
were  found  to  have  no  root-hold  upon  the  soil,  and 
they  succumbed  to  the  rigours  of  the  winter.  The 
fact  is,  the  plants  should  have  been  potted  in 
email  pots,  in  a  good  soil,  pressed  firmly  about 
them,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Really,  when 
these  plants  are  bought  in  October,  up  to  the  end 
of  February  they  should  be  established  in  pots.  I 
have  bought  strong  plants,  with  good  roots,  in 
October  and  November,  and  potted  themj  but 
they  have  always  appeared  to  make  but  little 
use  of  the  roots.  There  is  but  little  root  action 
until  the  spring,  and  when  it  occurs  the  feeding 
roots  appear  to  be  put  forth  from  near  the  lower 
leaves,  and  but  little  use  comparatively  is  made  of 
the  old  ones.  I  think  the  best  time  to  have  these 
Primroses  is  about  the  beginning  of  September,  or 
even  earlier  ;  then  there  is  a  chance  of  their  doing 
something  before  the  winter  sets  in.  Some  plants 
came  to  me  last  year  about  the  end  of  August,  and, 
as  there  were  three  each  of  some  five  or  six  sorts,  I 
put  the  three  plants  of  one  variety  in  one  pot,  round 
the  sides  of  it,  using  a  compost  made  up  of  good 
yellow  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions, 
with  a  little  sand  thrown  in.  They  were  fully 
exposed  to  all  weathers,  standing  on  a  cinder 
border,  until  aboutthe  end  of  November,  when  they 
were  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  they  have  done 
remarkably  well.  About  February  they  will  be 
potted  singly  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  to  flower, 
according  to  the  size  of  their  roots,  and  they  will 
have  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf- mould,  and  sand, 
used  pretty  moist,  and  pressed  firmly  about  the 
roots  ;  they  will  not  have  any  water  for  a  week  at 
least.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  plants  do  best 
when  transplanted,  if  they  are  put  round  the 
sides  of  pots,  as  they  root  better  in  consequence. 
The  grand  old  double  crimson  variety  is  one  of  the 
most  ditiicult  to  manage ;  consequently  its  culture 
is  much  restricted.  There  are  many  who  would 
be  glad  to  grow  it  if  they  could  only  succeed  in 
doing  so.  I  got  a  strong  plant  from  Cork  some 
time  last  year,  and  potted  it ;  it  is  doing  re- 
markably well,  and  growing  into  a  strong  plant, 
and  I  hope  to  flower  it  well  in  the  spring.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  has  hit  upon  a 
good  plan  of  growing  this  charming  variety  at  his 
place  in  North  Wales  ;  he  has  planted  it  on  a 
turfy  bank  facing  the  north  among  the  (jrass,  and 
it  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  in  the 
company  of  some  choice  single  and  other  Prim- 
roses, all  of  which  do  well  on  this  cool  grassy 
bank.  Croussi  fl.-pl.  is  another  pretty  variety, 
but  I  find  it  somewhat  delicate,  and,  like  the 
crimson,  it  wants  careful  management.  Platypetala 
(or  Arthur  Dumollin)  is  a  better  grower,  and 
does  well  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  moist,  sandy 
loam.  The  double  purple  is  a  fine  variety  also, 
with  large,  fully  double,  crimson-purple  flowers  ; 
it  is  a  good  grower,  and  one  of  the  best  among  the 
double  varieties.  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  the 
Scotch  Red  is ;  if  I  get  the  red  double  Primrose 
from  some  parts  of  Scotland,  I  find  it  is  the  rose- 


coloured  variety,  with  its  large  double  flowers, 
but  they  are  sparingly  produced.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  strong  grower,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  get 
anything  like  a  good  head  of  bloom  upon  it.  What 
I  sometimes  get  as  the  Scotch  Red  is  like  the  crim- 
son-purple, which  throws  up  a  stem  surmounted 
by  a  truss  of  flowers  like  a  Polyanthus.  But  it  is 
very  free  indeed  ;  I  think  the  freest  to  bloom  of 
all  the  double  Primroses.  But  it  is  possible  there 
is  a  variety  known  as  the  Scotch  Red  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  crimson-purple,  purple,  or 
the  rose.  I  regret  to  find  that  the  fine  old  late  or 
giant  yellow  {Cloth  of  Gold,  The  Duchess,  &c. )  is 
very  scarce  this  season.  It  has  very  large  full 
flowers,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  great  beauty.  Last 
summer  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Boscawen  sent  me 
a  double  yellow  variety,  which  he  informs  me  is  a 
natural  sport  found  in  a  hedgerow  in  Cornwall, 
and  which  I  hope  to  flower  this  season,  to  see 
if  it  difl'ers  from  the  ordinary  late  yellow.  The 
Scotch  have  two  early-flowering  yellow  or  sulphur- 
coloured  double  flowers,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they 
are  distinct.  The  early  double  sulphur,  or  Har- 
binger, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  pretty  plenti- 
ful in  places ;  it  is  both  very  early  and  very  free. 
Everyone  knows  the  double  lilac,  the  commonest, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  double  forms,  but  by  no  means 
the  least  attractive.  It  is  a  charming  subject  in 
the  border  in  spring,  and  it  and  the  common 
white — quite  a  gem  also— will  do  well  in  the  open 
air  where  the  others  will  die.  But  they  want 
suitable  soil— a  deep,  moist  loam— and  they  do 
best  in  the  shade.  I  once  saw  a  large  patch  of 
the  double  white  growing  in  a  market  garden 
near  London,  planted  out  in  the  moist  soil  under 
some  tall  fruit  trees ;  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  mulch  and  water  the  plants  during  the  summer. 
There  yet  remains  the  blush,  which  is  no  doubt  a 
sport  from  the  double  white;  and,  like  many 
other  sports,  apt  to  revert  to  its  original  form.  If 
I  would  have  it  true,  I  find  it  necessary  to  go  to 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

Will  not  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gabdek 
give  their  experience  of  these  pretty  Primroses, 
and  let  us  describe  as  many  varieties  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  so  that  as  complete  a  list  as  possibly 
may  be  compiled?  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
there  are  as  many  as  sixteen  distinct  varieties. 
Who  will  help  to  trace  them  out?  R.  D. 


PLANTS  FOR  CORRIDORS. 
Those  who  have  corridors,  entrance-halls,  and 
similar  places  to  decorate  during  winter  should 
bear  in  mind  the  merits  of  the  Laurustinus  for 
that  purpose.  Were  this  fine-flowering  shrub  not 
so  hardy  as  it  is,  we  should  certainly  use  it  more 
freely  than  we  do  for  indoor  decoration.  But, 
although  it  is  hardy  and  flowers  well  in  the 
southern  counties  at  least,  it  often  does  not  come 
well  into  bloom  before  spring.  Given  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cool  or  cold  house  and  the  blossoms  will 
expand  during  the  winter  months,  coming  just 
when  flowers  are  scarce.  They  come,  too,  much 
purer  in  colour  than  in  the  open  air.  The  best 
way  to  grow  the  Laurustinus  for  this  purpose  is  in 
tubs,  and  if  the  plants  are  pinched  in  a  little 
when  young  they  will  form  very  ornamental, 
shapely  bushes  when  they  reach  a  large  size. 
Chamrerops  excelsa  is  also  excellent  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  it  only  needs  a  little  protection 
from  cold,  wintry  winds  and  extremes  of  cold. 
Bamboos,  too,  are  ornamental  and  distinct, 
the  variegated  kinds  giving  variety  of  colour. 
For  this  purpose  the  golden  variegated  Euony- 
muses  are  also  valuable.  There  are  two  kinds 
having  yellow  variegation,  and  when  grown  into 
good-sized  bushes  they  produce  an  excellent 
effect.  Even  in  the  south  of  England  these  varie- 
gated kinds  are  apt  to  suffer  ;  if  they  do  not  get 
killed  outright,  they  become  in  hard  winters  so 
crippled  as  to  lose  much  of  their  distinctive 
beauty.  There  are  few  more  ornamental  shrubs 
than  the  golden  variegated  Euonymusee,  and  they 
are  certainly  worthy  of  more  care  than  they 
usually  get.  In  the  summer  they  should  be  placed 
in  positions  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  solar  warmth  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
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the  golden  tints.  When  they  get  the  conditions 
they  like,  not  only  the  foliage,  but  the  stems  be- 
come finely  coloured.  The  finest  plant  of  golden 
Euonymus  I  ever  saw  was  on  the  front  wall  of  a 
cottage,  which  it  covered.  The  position  seemed 
to  suit  it  well,  and  all  through  the  winter  it  had  a 
most  cheerful  appearance.  Just  as  it  came,  how- 
ever, to  its  fullest  development,  an  exceptionally 
severe  winter  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  it. 
The  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  is  likewise  very 
ornamental  when  placed  in  corridors;  it  only 
requires  a  little  shelter  to  ensure  its  safety ; 
the  golden  variegated  Periwinkle,  too,  is  very 
ornamental  when  protected  against  severe 
weather.  .J.  C.  B. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS. 
These  are  not  only  highly  prized  indoors,  but  in  the 
open  garden  they  are  equally  appreciated.  Some  B.^y 
the  best  time  to  enjoy  the  scent  of  flowers  is  in  the 
early  morning.  Without  denying  this,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  to  walk  round  one's  garden  in  the 
gloaming,  when  colour  does  not  attract  so  much 
attention  as  in  bright  light.  Everything  looks  diffe- 
rent after  the  daylight  has  departed,  and  though  the 
fragrance  of  the  eveuiug  may  be  less  charming  than 
that  of  the  early  morning,  yet  the  former,  as  I  have 
said,  is  very  pleasant.  The  one  speaks  of  peace  and 
rest,  the  other  foretells  activity.  After  nightfall  it 
is  easy  to  tell  in  summer  or  autumn  when  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  group  of  Eoses,  by  the  perfumed  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  them.  The  beds  of  Pinks, 
the  borders  of  Thyme,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  the  com- 
mon Musk,  the  Syringas,  Mignonette, the  Sweet  Brier, 
the  Portugal  Laurel,  and  hundreds  of  other  flowers 
indicate  their  presence,  even  though  one  cannot  see 
them  ;  each  has  a  perfume  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
each  st,ands  as  it  were  in  a  lake  of  its  own  incense. 
When  the  Hawthorn  season  comes  round,  when  the 
country  in  the  evening  is  lit  up  with  white  blossoms, 
what  a  glorious,  not-to-be-forgotten  time  it  is  !  But 
there  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  the  garden  is  al- 
together scentless.  I  am  thinking  now  only  of  the 
hardy  open-air  garden  ;  of  course,  in  the  conservatory 
there  are  always  sweet  scents  abounding,  both  of 
leaf  and  blossom,  and  the  perfume  of  foliage,  being 
different  in  degree  and  character,  gives  a  piquancy 
to  the  heavier,  denser  perfumes  of  the  flowers.  At 
this  season  the  perfume  of  the  Myrtle  and  Diosma, 
for  instance,  is  exceedingly  refreshing  and  pleasant, 
and  in  the  open  air  we  have  their  counterparts 
in  the  Ijavender,  the  Bay,  the  Kosemary,  and 
Sweet  Verbena.  The  latter  is  growing  in  a 
sheltered  situation  against  a  warm  wall,  and 
though  its  leaves  are  withered  and  falling  from  the 
effect  of  the  late  frosts,  yet  when  touched  they  emit 
an  agreeable  fragrance.  Then,  besides  the  sweetness 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  there  is,  in  the  season,  the 
peifume  of  atjreeable  fruits.  In  summer  the  aroma 
of  the  Strawberry  floats  on  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
Melon  and  Pine,  each  in  its  season,  have  a  fragrance 
of  their  own.  Trees  and  shrubs  with  scented 
blossoms  or  foliage  are  numerous.  They  include  the 
Limes,  Tulip  Tree,  Horse  Chestnut,  Thorns,  Labur- 
nums, flowering  Almonds,  JIagnolias,  double  Cherries, 
Barberries,  the  Apple,  Mock  Orange,  Lilacs,  Laurus- 
tinus,  SpirEeas,  Elder,  Honeysuckle,  Jasmine,  Por- 
tug.il  Laurel,  flowering  Currants,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Gorse,  Broom,  Kalmia.?,  Sweet  Briers,  Bays, 
Daphnes,  Cistuses,  Wistaria,  Chimonanthus,  Willows, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Scotch  Fir.  Who  that  has 
in  spring  or  early  summer  inhaled  the  breath,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  of  a  plantation  of  Scotch  Fir,  can 
forget  its  inspiriting  influence  ?  Among  sweet  scented 
plants  of  a  lowlier  character  may  be  named  La\ender, 
and,  to  be  effective,  this  should  be  planted  in  masses. 
Its  appear.ance  in  winter  as  a  group  on  the  lawn  is 
quite  as  effective  as  most  of  the  plants  employed  in 
such  positions.  Rosemary,  Hyssop,  Southernwood, 
all  possess  a  value  for  increasing  the  ozone  of  a  gar- 
den ;  also  Carnations,  Pinks,  Sweet  Scabious,  Mig- 
nonette, and  Stocks.  The  night-scented  Stock  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  things  imaginable  to  be 
sown  under  the  windows.  Sweet  Peas  should  be 
planted  in  succession.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Ijiliums  of  many  kinds,  many  kinds  of  Hya- 
cinths (includmg  the  Jlusk   Hyacinth),  Daffodils  of 


many  varieties.  Water  Lilies,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella, 
Winter  Heliotrope,  Snowdrops,  Violets,  Primroses, 
Mints,  Thymes,  Aponogeton  distachyon.  Water  Flag, 
Alyssum,  Allium  fragrans.  Clematis  Flammula, 
Cyclamens,  Funkia  grandiflora,  Galium  vernum, 
Gypsophila  viscosa,  Hedysarum  coronariuni.  Can- 
dytufts, Irises  many  varieties,  Phloxes,  Collinsia 
verna,  Lupines,  Malva  moschata,  the  red  Monarda, 
Woodruff,  Myrica  Gale,  Pasonies  various.  Pancra- 
tium illyricum,  &c.  In  the  grouping  of  these  scented 
trees  and  flowers  in  order  to  make  the  garden  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  there  is  much  scope  for  cultured 
thought  and  taste.  The  trees  and  shrubs  should 
form  picturesque  groups.  Roses,  in  all  their  varia- 
tions, will  be  present,  and  such  things  as  Clove  Car- 
nations, Pinks,  Musk,  Wallflowers,  Lavender,  Sweet 
Borage,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  Primroses,  may 
be  planted  in  appropriate  situations  as  special 
features.  Climbing  plants — Honeysuckles,  Clema- 
tises, Jasmines,  and  Rosts — will  be  allowed  free  scope 
for  development  in  the  conservatory.  All  the  sweet- 
ness culled  from  numerous  exotics  will  mingle  to- 
gether ;  but  I  question  if  the  temperate  or  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth  can  send  us  anything  sweeter  or 
more  lovely  than  the  products  of  the  open-air  gardens 
can  furnish  where  well  planted  and  cared  for. 

E.  HoBD.w. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Buphorbia  jacquiniseflora. — This  is  now  in 
great  beauty  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  at  Upper 
Holloway  ;  although  a  very  old  plant,  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best  and  most  striking  for  winter-flowering  ; 
and,  it  care  is  exercised  in  its  treatment,  a  second 
crop  of  flowers  is  produced  from  the  growth  which  is 
made  after  the  first  cutting.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
strong-rooting  plant,  and,  therefore,  requires  good 
drainage  and  care  in  watering  ;  this  refers  to  both 
plants  in  pots  and  those  in  borders  in  stoves. 

Strawberry  Elite. — This  is  the  English  name 
of  Blitum  virgatum,  a  name  given  it  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  that  fruit.  It  is  a  hardy  annual, 
found  abundantly  in  waste  places  in  Southern  Europe, 
and  even  said  to  occur  in  our  own  country  as  an 
escape  from  gardens.  It  flowers  early  in  summer, 
and  the  calyx  increases  in  size  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
It  becomes  fleshy  and  pulpy,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
cluster  may  be  found  in  the  axils  of  all  the  upper 
leaves  ;  when  ripening  it  becomes  bright  red  and 
very  attractive.  In  a  cut  state  it  lasts  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  is  quite  unique  in  appearance.  It 
does  best  in  a  dry,  stony  soil  and  in  fully  exposed 
places.  It  was,  we  believe,  first  cultivated  by  Miller 
in  1759. 

The  Nortli  American  Cranberry  (Viiccinium 
macrocarpum)  is  another  plant  of  which  too  much 
cannot  be  said  m  its  favour  for  winter  decoration. 
In  favourable  situations,  which  we  find  to  be  peaty 
soil  in  full  sunshine,  and  where  it  can  get  well 
drenched  during  summer,  it  flowers  and  fruits  freely  ; 
the  fruits  are  large,  blight  red,  and  very  effective  all 
through  the  winter  months.  It  has  a  straggling, 
trailing  habit  of  growth,  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
hiding  unsightly  banks,  old  sunk  walls,  &c.  When 
hanging  loosely  over  ledges  or  boidders  in  the  rockery 
it  has  a  handsome  appearance.  Its  fruit  is  largely 
used  in  preserves,  and  when  cooked  is  said  to  be  very 
palatable. 

Daffodil  Ard-Bigh. — After  the  close  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  season  there  is  gener.ally  a  scarcity 
of  flowers,  and  this  Daffodil  comes  in  aljout  Christ- 
mas to  assist  to  fill  the  gap.  Having  a  great  demand 
for  flowers  about  that  time,  I  was  recommended  to 
try  bulbs  of  this  Daffodil,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  they  have  greatly  exceeded  my  exjjectation,  for 
we  had  them  in  flower  at  Christmas  and  since,  and 
mixed  with  other  forced  flowers  they  cannot  bj  too 
highly  prized,  for  they  keep  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  time.  The  secret  in  forcing  these  bulbs  is,  first, 
to  see  that  ynu  get  them  well  ripened  ;  put  three  or 
four  l.iull>s  in  a  5-inch  pot,  using  any  fresh  moderately 
rich  soil,  and  pot  firmly.  After  thuy  are  potted, 
plunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  in  the  open  air ;  when 
the  pots  are  partly  full  of  roots  they  should  lie  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  about  55°  and  in  a  rather  dark 


place;  gradually  inure  them  to  the  light  and  biing 
them  near  the  glass.  Before  the  flowers  open  remove 
them  to  a  cooler  house,  as  they  dislike  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  in  a  few  days  a  good  supply  of  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  will  be  the  result. — W.  Osborne,  Fula. 

Costus  igneus, — The  several  species  of  Costus 
in  cultivation  are  not  remarkable  for  fine  flowers, 
tlmugh  some  of  them  have  very  handsome  foliage, 
but  this  one  is  really  a  showy,  flowering  plant.  It 
has  blooms  some  2  inches  across,  roundish,  and  of  a 
brilliant  orange  colour,  which,  in  combination  with 
the  bright  green  of  the  broad  foliage,  makes  a  parti- 
cularly fine  plant.  In  the  Water  Lily  house  at 
Kew  it  has  been  flowering  throughout  the  winter  at 
intervals,  for  its  flowers,  being  produced  from  the  tips 
of  the  shoots  in  dense  clusters,  open  in  succession. 
Some  days  several  blooms  are  expanded  ;  at  other 
times  there  are  none.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  requiring 
no  special  culture.  Were  it  a  new  introduction  dis- 
tributed from  a  nursery,  there  would  be  a  stir  made 
about  it. 

.fficbmeaWeilbacM.— This  is  one  of  the  showiest 
of  the  many  Bromeliads  that  flower  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  It  now  enlivens  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew, 
where  it  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  past  month.  The 
flower-spike  combines  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and 
these  are  contrasted  in  an  unusual  way.  The  flower- 
stem  itself  is  a  bright  scarlet,  and  so  are  the  long, 
showy  bracts.  The  flowers  are  almost  globular,  and 
about  the  size  of  Peas,  and  represent  almost  every 
colour  of  a  rainbow.  The  red  runs  into  violet,  then 
that  into  blue,  with  subtle  gradations,  and  finally  the 
blossoms  die  away  to  a  very  dark  bronzy  green.  The 
spike  is  erect,  overtopping  the  foliage,  which  is  of  the 
usual  vasiform  character.  If  anyone  wishes  to  grow 
a  few  select  Bromeliads,  this  should  be  one  of  them. 
Another  handsome  species  is  in  bloom  at  Kew  ;  it  is 
Billbergia  pyramidalis,  but  though  bright  in  colour 
and  quite  as  showy  as  JE,  Weilbachi,  it  does  not  pos- 
sess such  interest. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri. — This  new  South  Sea 
Island  Balsam,  which  is  in  the  way  of  I.  Sultani,  but 
a  great  improvement  upon  it  in  size,  substance  and 
colour,  is  recommended  by  its  distributor  for  its  deco- 
rative qualities  from  the  month  of  March  until 
October,  when  its  large,  flat,  expanded  flowers, 
which  are  deep  carmine,  shaded  round  a  white  eye 
with  a  lustrous  bluish  tinge,  form  a  conspicuous 
attraction  in  the  plant  stove.  We,  however,  saw  it 
in  the  gardens  of  Canon  Bridges,  at  Beddington,  in 
great  beauty  at  Christmas,  and  therefore  in  future  it 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  showy  of 
winter  as  well  as  summer  flowering  plants.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  free-blooming  qualities,  too,  it  is  a  plant 
of  the  easiest  culture,  and  one  which  all  who  desire 
to  have  bright  flowers  at  this  particular  season  should 
possess. 

Chinese  Piimulas.  —  From  Messrs.  Caunell 
comes  a  boxful  of  Primula  blooms — all  good,  both  in 
form,  colour,  and  substance.  The  dark  kinds  are 
very  bright  and  rich  and  heavily  fringed  ;  amongst 
them,  too,  is  a  so-called  blue,  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  is  becoming  year  after  year  deeper,  and  doulttless 
ultimately  it  will  reach  the  much-coveted  shade. 
The  other  flowers  are  all  large,  measuring  from 
2  inches  to  2i  inches  across.  Primula  blooms,  re- 
markaUe  for  their  beauty,  also  come  from  Messrs. 
Carter,  High  Holborn.  Amongst  named  kinds  the 
best  were  Ilolborn  Vermilion,  rich  deep  red  ;  Fern- 
leaf  Pearl,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Holborn 
White  and  Holljorn  Blue ;  Fern-leaf  Red,  a  soft 
shade  of  that  colour ;  others  varied  from  salmon, 
magenta,  crimson,  and  scarlet  to  purplish  blue.  The 
display  made  by  these  Primulas  at  the  Forest  Hill 
Nursery  of  this  firm  is  just  now  a  grand  feature. 

Gaultheria  procumbens. — Looking  about  for  a 
little  bit  of  something  bright  .after  the  late  snow- 
storm, we  came  across  a  small  patch  of  this  charming 
little  Wintergreen  or  Checkerberry  that  had  been 
sheltered  by  a  large  Pine  branch.  It  was  Ijvden  with 
berries  of  the  brightest  red,  peeping  out  from  amongst 
its  pretty  bronzed  leaves,  and  more  striking  than  ever 
I  remembered  to  have  seen  it  before.  For  the  last 
month  it  has  been  conspicuous,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Christmas  Roses,  it  is  the  only  interest 
ing  plant  which  we  have  just  now  out  of  doors.     I 
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should  be  in  every  garden,  so  amenable  is  it  to  posi- 
tions of  all  kinds.  On  shady  spots  on  the  rockery 
we  have  seen  it  attain  a  large  size,  its  procumbent 
branches  rooting  .as  they  creep  along,  and  forming  an 
evergreen  carpet  studded  with  bright  coral  berries. 
As  an  edging,  it  has  a  very  good  effect ;  it  may  be 
easily  kept  in  its  pla'je,  and  it  stands  any  amount  of 
cutting  back,  which  also  tends  to  make  what  is  left 
thicker  and  more  compact.  Boxterry  is  a  local 
American  name  for  it. 

Papaver  Hookeri,  so  called,  has  developed  into 
a  really  wonderful  variety  of  forms  since  its  introduc- 
tion from  gardens  in  Cashmere  a  few  years  ago; 
there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  cultivated 
form  of  our  native  P.  Rhceas.  It  assumes  the  most 
brilliant  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  of  colours,  and 
may  1)6  found  in  all  .stages  from  a  single  to  a  double 
flower ;  in  the  latter  form  it  is  not  unlike  a  large 
Rose  or  CaKellia.  The  French  varieties,  which  are 
almost  identical  with  the  above,  are  also  worth  culti- 
vating, and  all  mixed  and  sown  together  in  the  open 
border  make  a  really  charming  display.  They  seldom 
exceed  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  and  when  well 
thinned  out  branch  freely,  making  well  proportioned 
specimens.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  strong,  rich 
compost,  in  wiiich  they  grow  freely,  and  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  about  seed,  which  they  produce 
plentifully  ;  when  a  good  strain  is  obtained,  it  should 
be  taken  care  of. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica. — Of  late  ye,ars  this  fine 
old  fashioned  plant  hxn  given  way  to  the  variously 
coloured  Pentstemons,  which  are  now  so  cfimmon  and 
truly  handsome.  This  Lychnis,  neveitheless,  need 
not  be  banished  from  our  gardens.  It  may  be  used 
with  striking  effect  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  where  it 
attains  a  brightness  and  robustnt  ss  foreign  to  it  under 
border  culture.  When  planted  in  large  clumps  clo^e 
to  the  water's  edge,  against  a  dark  backgrouml,  its 
large  flower  heads  display  themseivts  with  stiiking 
effect.  It  was  a  great  favourite  with  Parkinson,  who 
calls  it  a  glorious  flower,  and  in  a  print  of  himself, 
prefixed  to  his  "Paradisus  TerrestrLs,"  he  is  repre- 
sented with  a  double  form  of  it  in  his  hand.  It  con- 
tinues to  flower  all  through  the  summer  months,  and 
in  shady  positions  continues  till  well  on  in  autumn. 
There  is  also  a  pure  white  variety  and  a  pale  pink 
sort  in  cultivation,  none  of  which  are  so  effective  as 
the  old  red. 

Epacrises  at  Gunnersbury  Park. — These 
beautiful  winter-flowering  plants,  Australian  Heaths, 
as  they  are  son^etimes  called,  are  admirably  grown 
and  bloomed  here,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  a 
grand  display.  Amongst  them  are  alba  odorata,  a 
dwarf-growing  kind,  producing  dense  racemes  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  ;  Eclipse,  bright  crimson  tipped 
with  white  ;  carminata,  bright  red  ;  Lady  Panmure, 
pure  white  suffused  with  soft  rose  ;  hyacinthiflora, 
furnished  with  long  racemes  of  large  pink  flowers, 
and  its  white  counterpart,  hyacinthiflora  candidis- 
sima.  Others  ate  Sunset,  red,  tipped  with  rosy  pink  ; 
Vesta,  a  somewhat  close  and  compact  form,  with  fine 
white  flowers  ;  and  Lady  Alice  Peel,  with  flowers 
large  and  salmon  coloured.  These,  with  such  kinds 
as  Her  Majesty,  Kinghorni,  The  Prtuiier,  sanguinea, 
and  Impressa,  which  is  a  late  variety,  make  up  a 
fairly  representative  collection  of  these  lovely  green- 
house plants. 


PsBonia  Whitleyi.— "D.  W."  (p.  10)  asked  a 
question  which  I  expected  would  have  been 
answered  before  this,  but  as  I  was  once  puzzled  in 
the  fame  way,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  help  him. 
PiBOnia  Whitleyi  was  figured  in  Andrews'  "  Repo- 
sitory" (plate  1)12),  where  it  i.s  stated  to  have 
been  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Whitley,  from 
seed  brought  from  China  by  Mr.  Livingstone  in 
ISOS,  and  was  the  first  double  variety  of  albi- 
flora  which  Andrews  had  heard  of.  Edwards 
{Bot.  lici/.)  gives  a  plate  (No.  (iSO)  from  a  plant  in 
Messrs.  Whitley's  nursery,  and  refers  to  the  earlier 
figure.  "  D.  W.'s"  plant  is  probably  Piionia 
albitiora  laciniata,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
has  been  going  about  the  country  as  Whitleyi. 
One  would  have  pardoned,  or  even  encouiaged, 
this  mistake  if  it  could  have  made  itself  a  little 
more  common,  for    it  is  most  certainly  a  very 


beautiful  thing,  and  very  little  known.  It  does 
not  increase  very  rapidly,  but  is  a  free  bloomer, 
and  has  the  commendable  feature  of  opening  the 
two  side  blooms  before  the  centre  oneha8faded,and 
the  variety  of  form  of  the  fully -opened  blossom, 
with  the  buds  burst  or  bursting  on  each  side,  is 
very  charming.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  a  wrong  name  for  a  P;eony,  and 
even  that  they  are  getting  into  a  good  big  mess, 
Moutan  and  herbaceous  being  called  the  same,  and 
varieties  already  known  as  one  thing  being  re- 
christened  as  something  else.  I  hope  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  may  be  able  to  have 
a  Pajony  conference  before  long  (we  could  scarcely 
have  a  more  magnificent  flower  for  the  Jubilee 
Year),  and  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  class 
in  hand,  as  has  been  done  with  DalTodils,  so  that, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Baker's  work  among  this 
family,  we  may  interest  people  in  getting  together 
rare  or  unknown  species,  and  also  put  some  check 
on  the  indiscriminate  naming  of  seedling  forms 
which  is  likely  to  overwhelm  us,  now  that  the 
flower  is  becoming  so  popular.  — C.  E.  S.  D., 
Sussex. 


FLOWERS  AND  FOLIAGE  ON  WALLS. 

As  a  fresh,  bright-looking  wall  plant,  pleasant  to 
look  upon  all  the  year  round,  Ivy  has  no  equal.  It 
is  vigorous  in  growth,  .and  will  thrive  on  all  aspects, 
even  on  bleak  north  or  eastern  exposures  almost  as 
well  as  wheu  facing  the  south  or  west,  proviiied  it 
lias  good  rich  grouud  to  grow  in.  Though  Ivy  will 
live  on  scant  fare,  svich  as  very  few  plants  can  exist 
at  .all  upim.  still,  when  subjected  to  semi-starvation, 
it  makes  little  progress  compared  with  what  takes 
phace  wheu  its  roots  have  an  unrestricted  run  in  good 
soil.  The  common  Virginian  deeper  (Ampelopsis 
heder,acea),  as  a  strong,  vigorous  plant  that  will  cover  a 
large  space  in  little  time,  is  without  a  rival  for  ele- 
gance of  h.abit,  and  the  beautiful  tin's  of  the  decaying 
leaves  in  autumn  are  not  the  least  of  its  desirable 
properties.  This  plant  will  grow  and  look  healthy 
under  the  disadvantages  of  little  and  indifferent 
soil,  and  also  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
smoke  and  dust  that  would  be  fatal  to  most  things. 
Its  only  drawbacks  are  that  it  requires  fastening  to 
the  wall,  and  that,  being  deciduous,  it  leaves  the 
wall  bare  and  cheerless  in  winter.  A.  Veitchi,  like 
nut  a  few  other  good  plants,  has  been  slow  in 
making  way,  but  it  is  now  receiving  the  attention  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  require  wall  climbers  that 
it  deserves.  It  is  amongst  the  freest  of  free  growers, 
covering  a  large  space  in  little  time,  and  thriving  on 
any  aspect.  It  clings  so  ten.aciously  to  anything  on 
which  the  shoots  can  lay  hold — bricks,  stone  or 
wood  alike— that  no  attention  is  required  iu  the  way 
of  fastening  it.  The  vivid  crimson  colour  which  its 
leaves  put  on  in  autumn  is  unequalled,  and  the  leaves 
remain  on  the  plant  in  their  brilliant  condition  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  old  Virginian  Creeper.  On 
a  northern  aspect  the  colour  of  the  leaves  is  paler 
than  in  the  south,  but  they  remain  longer  ou  the 
plant  when  facing  northwards  than  imder  the  sun's 
direct  influence.  All  through  the  summer  its  pale 
green  foliage,  covering  the  wall  as  evenly  as  if  the 
feaves  had  been  placed  there  by  hand,  has  a  beautiful 
appearance,  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  elegant  drooping 
character  of  its  shoots  which  the  old  kind  possesses; 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  wall  ou  which  it  is  grown  is 
b.are  in  winter,  save  for  the  presence  of  the  long  wiry 
shoota 

There  are  several  kinds  of  evergreen  plants  that, 
.although  seldom  used  for  the  purpose,  make  good- 
looking  coverings  for  walls  of  moderate  height,  s.ay 
up  to  IS  or  20  teet.  The  different  sorts  of  Japanese 
Euonymus,  green  and  variegated,  and  Azara  micro- 
phylla  look  well  on  walls.  The  Azaia,  though  it  has 
been  some  time  in  this  country,  is  yet  comparatively 
little  known  ;  the  spreading  fan  form  of  its  branches 
adapt  it  for  coveiing  walls.  Its  character  of  gr(-)wth 
is  like  that  of  Cotoueaster  microphylla,  but  it  is  a 
much  quicker  grower,  and  will  cover  a  deal  larger 
space.  The  branches  naturally  assume  such  a  spread- 
ing form,  that  tliey  reiiuire  few  fastenings  to  the  wall. 
There  are  few  plants  with  leaves  that  possess  a  more 
pleasing  shade  of  green  than  the  Euonymus,  whilst 
those  who  like  variegated  foliage  have  choice  in  the 


different  varieties  of  the  yellow  and  the  white 
variegated  forms  ;  but  the  green,  self-coloured  sorts 
look  best.  In  good  soil  the  plants  soon  make  head- 
way, covering  a  considerable  space  in  little  time.  In 
the  use  of  these  and  all  other  plants  for  clothing  a 
wall,  care  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  to  train 
the  strongest  shoots  out  horizontally,  so  as  to  furnish 
the  bottom  space  at  first ;  otherwise  unsightly  bare 
places  will  remain  for  years  uncovered.  It  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  avoid  these  when  plants  like 
these  Euonymuses,  with  an  erect  habit  of  growth, 
are  used.  The  small-leaved  E.  radicans  variegatus, 
.as  it  is  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  a  low-spreading 
dense  little  bush,  or  as  an  edging,  looks  an  unlikely 
subject  for  clothing  a  wall ;  but,  so  used,  with  a  little 
attention  in  training  the  shoots  at  first,  it  soon  makes 
a  dense  covering  up  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  using  the  different  varieties  of  Euonymus,  as  well 
as  the  Azara,  that  is,  they  are  not  sufficiently  hardy 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  stand  exceptionally 
severe  winters,  not  even  when  they  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  wall  when  the  aspect  is  east  or  north. 

So  far  these  remarks  have  referred  to  the  plants 
named  when  used  singly,  but  to  have  wall  climbers  in 
the  way  that  will  produce  the  most  elegant  effect, 
several  kimls  reciuire  to  be  grown  together  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  admit  of  their  branches  intermingling 
amongst  each  other  with  no  more  interference  than 
is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  stronger  growers  encroach- 
ing too  much  on  the  weaker  ones.  Roses,  Clematis, 
Jasmines,  Bignonias,  Honeysuckles,  Passiflor.as,  and 
the  like  are  beautiful  when  seen  singly  or  with  each 
a  space  to  itself  on  a  wall  ;  in  this  way  they  are 
usually  grown,  but  so  managed,  they  are  wanting  in 
the  elegant  effect  produced  where  they  can  scramble 
about  loosely  with  a  covering  of  Ivy  behind  th>-m.  So 
treated,  the  flowering  plants  with  the  background  of 
dense  f^diage  present  an  effect  such  as  is  nut  obtain- 
able when  they  alone  are  present.  This  may  often 
be  seen  where  an  odd  branch  of  .a  Rose  or  a  Honey- 
suckle outstretches  the  space  allotted  to  it,  and 
rambles  over  something  else.  But  that  which  thus 
occurs  by  accident  can  be  done  much  more  effectually 
when  the  neces-^ary  consideration  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  planting.  But  in  a  mixed  arrangement  of 
this  kind  there  is  a  difficulty  that  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  few  years  after  the  planting  has  been 
effected.  Ivy  is  a  gross-feeding  plant,  and  pushes 
its  hungry  roots  far  and  wide  in  all  directions, 
soon  exhausting  the  soil  within  its  reach  to 
an  extent  that  reduces  other  plants  associated 
with  it  to  a  state  of  starvation.  When  planting  the 
first  wall  that  I  intended  to  clothe  in  this  way  I  had 
some  misgivings  that  this  might  occur,  but  supposed 
that  the  difficulty  u.ight  be  got  over  by  subsequent 
applications  of  manure  when  the  soil  became  poor. 
In  t'.ais  I  was  mistaken,  for  the  more  that  was  done 
in  this  way,  the  more  persistently  the  roots  of  the 
Ivy  laid  hold  of  every  particle  of  soil  in  the  border, 
so  that  the  Roses,  Clematis,  and  Honeysuckles 
associated  with  it  were  not  able  to  hold  their  own. 
The  best  means  of  avoiding  this  is  to  partition  off 
stations  for  the  blooming  plants,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  roots  of  the  Ivy  interfering  with  them.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  use  of  thin  concrete  walls  when  the 
border  is  being  prepared.  This  material  is  much 
more  effectual  than  slates  or  stone  slabs,  between  the 
divisions  of  which  the  roots  of  plants  soon  find  their 
way.  The  concrete  divisions  need  not  be  thicker 
than  about  3  inches,  as  there  is  no  pressure  against 
them.  In  this  way  the  flowering  plants  have  the 
spaces  allotted  clear  to  themselves.  Whatever  plants 
are  associated  with  Ivy  in  this  manner  should  have 
the  principal  branches  secured  to  the  wall,  but 
nothing  more.  The  lateral  shoots  that  sjjriug  from 
these  ought  to  be  no  further  interfered  with  than  in 
keeping  them  thinly  dispersed,  allowing  them  to  come 
as  far  away  from  the  surface  as  they  like. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  of  plants  for  growing  in 
company  with  Ivy  in  the  way  indicated,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  should  be  deciduous  and  of  a  somewhat 
thin,  straggling  habit.  If  close  growers,  unless  the 
knife  is  freely  used  they  get  so  dense  that  they 
darken  and  weaken  the  Ivy  so  far  that  it  is  apt  to 
uffer  in  hard  winters.  Iloses,  Clematis,  Biguonia 
adlcans,   Jasminum    nudiflorum,    Glycine   sinensis 
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Aristolochi'a  Sipho,  Passiflora  caerulea,  and  its 
varieties  are  amoB£;st  the  best  things  that  can  be 
used,  in  all  caseB  having  their  shoots  far  enough 
apart  on  the  wall  to  begin  with,  and  keeping  them 
so  afterwards.  Not  only  is  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  infinitely  better,  so  far  as  regards  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flowering  plants  when  they  are  in  bloom 
than  when  grown  by  theraselvts,  but  there  is  the 
advantage  of  having  the  wall  covered  effectually  in 
winter;  whereas  when  it  is  occupied  by  deciduous 
plants  alone,  when  they  are  leafless  it  looks  anything 
but  invitinj.  B. 


where  good  growth  and  healthy  plants  are  re- 
quired. I  think  if  "Enquirer"  is  anxious  to 
study  the  question  of  temperature  in  all  its 
aspects,  a  walk  through  any  very  large  London 
nursery  will  be  the  very  best  thing  he  can  under- 
take ;  he  will  find  Orchids,  stove  plants.  Ferns, 
aquatics  and  greenhouse  plants  all  as  well  provided 
for  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  this  country. 
Olaremont.  E.  Burkell. 


Propagating. 


WET  AND  DRY  BULB  THERMOMETER 

The  remarks  of  "  Enquirer "  (p.  28)  open  up  a 
wide  field,  and  really  mean  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  native  habitats  of  our  many  exotics 
and  the  ditTerent  conditions  of  temperature  under 
which  they  flourish,  this  last  being  a  most   im- 
portant feature,  as  the  announcement,  for  instance, 
that  a  plant  came  from  Peru  might  mean  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  or  the  table-land  of  Quito.     It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  lamentable  fact  that  this 
more  close  knowledge  of  temperatures,  undoubtedly 
of  so  much  interest  to  the  gardener,  is  so  little 
dwelt  upon  in  books  of  travel ;  true,  we  often  get 
remarks  on  the  temperature  at  a  certain  time,  but 
what  we  want  to  know  particularly  is  a  compari 
son  of  the  day  and  night  readings,  and  also  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb.     In  a 
book  published  some  years  ago  treating  of  a  voy- 
age up  the  Niger  these  facts  were  gone  into  very 
minutely,  and  I  was  much  struck  at  the  time  with 
the  remarkable  evenness  of  temperature  chronicled 
therein  ;  thus,  for  days  and  weeks  the  day  and 
night  readings  stood  between  SO"  and  85",  and 
the  difference  between  wet  and  dry  bulb  was  be- 
tween 3"  and  .5'^,  and  under  these  conditions  the 
voyagers  were  encountering  a  dense  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.     I  take  it,  a  fairly  equable  tempera- 
ture is  most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  stove 
plants  with  us,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  is 
concerned,  I   have   found    the   difference    named 
above  about  4'-"  or  o*-'  the  proper  humid  tempera- 
ture for  the  same,  and  also  for  growing  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  &c.     A  few  degrees'  ditl'erence  either 
way  will  naturally  be  no  detriment  to   plant  life 
now  and  then,  but  if  this  becomes  a  regular  thing, 
and  the  wet  bulb  indicates  a  state  of  saturation  in 
equality  with  the  dry,  or  some  9°  or  10°  dift'erence, 
the  health  of  the  plants  will  speedily  suffer.     It  is 
the  latter  condition  out  of  doors  in  March  that 
makes  it  at  times  an  awkward  month  for  forcing, 
especially  if  there  are  not  plenty  of  appliances  at 
hand  to  generate  moisture,  and  the  same  remark 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  all  flue-heated  structures, 
the  heat  given  out  being  so  much  drier. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  either  to  the 
Niger  or  inside  our  stoves  to  learn  a  lesson  on  the 
value  of  a  true  balance  between  the  two  bulbs  ;  it 
can  be  illustrated  after  a  warm  shower  in  May  or 
in  the  mild,  genial  Turnip  weather  that  we  some- 
times get  in  the  early  August  evenings,  when,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  one  can  almost  see 
things  grow.  Naturally,  the  temperature  of  all 
structures  devoted  to  flowering  plants  should  be 
on  the  dry  side,  but  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  all 
greenhouse  stuff  in  a  growing  state  is  (no  less 
than  stove  life),  in  its  particular  temperature, 
better  where  the  balance  is  not  more  than  G°  on 
the  dry  bulb  side;  and  if  the  thermometer  is 
maintained  nearly  at  the  figure  often  quoted 
in  The  Garden,  "  Enquirer  "  will  find  little  diifi- 
culty  in  keeping  a  genial  growing  temperature,  as 
a  lower  reading  of  the  thermometer  with  no  out- 
side wind  is  naturally  conducive  to  a  closer 
union  with  the  wet  bulb.  One  of  the  chief  points 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  dealing  with 
stove  exotic  life,  requiring,  say,  a  summer  mini- 
mum of  70'  and  a  winter  of  G0°,  is  a  moderate 
heat  from  plenty  of  piping  as  against  a  strong 
heat  from  a  limited  surface,  for  under  the  latter 
conditions  the  moisture  generated  is  not  steadily 
maintained  ;  there  is  at  one  time  the  temperature 
of  a  tropical  forest  after  a  storm  and  at  another 
that  of  a  sandy  desert— a  very  bad  state  of  things 


Caladiums. — Owing  to  the  weather  which  we 
are  now  experiencing,  propagating  operations  of 
most  kinds  are  at  a  standstill,  the  principal  work 
in  this  department  being  attending  to  cuttings  of 
various  sorts  that  are  still  in  propagating  cases, 
and  keeping  them  clear  of  decaying  leaves,  as 
during  this  weather  large  quantities  of  delicate 
cuttings  will  damp  oif  in  a  few  days  if  in  any  way 
neglected.  Where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock  of  Caladiums,  the  old  corms  that  have  been 
wintered  either  in  sand  or  in  pots  must  now  be 
taken  out,  potted  in  light  open  compost,  and 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  After  being 
kept  moderately  dry  throughout  the  winter  they 
will  not  require  any  water  for  a  few  days,  as  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  will  at  first  be  sufficient.  Thus 
treated,  they  will  soon  commence  to  grow  by 
pushing  up  leaves  from  various  parts  of  the  corm 
it  a  large  one,  but  should  it  be  small,  probably 
only  one  crown  will  start  into  growth.  As  soon 
as  the  first  leaves  are  fairly  developed,  the  corms 
must  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  all  the  soil 
should  be  shaken  from  them,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  base  of  each  cluster  of  leaves  there  is  a 
quantity  of  new  roots.  Then,  as  each  shoot  takes 
its  start  from  a  small  protuberance  on  the  corm, 
by  using  a  sharp  knife  all  the  crowns  can  be  easily 
removed,  with  their  attendant  roots.  They  must 
then  be  potted  in  small  pots,  using  light  sandy 
soil  for  the  purpose.  They  will  soon  become  esta- 
blished, and  can  then  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
as  required.  If  the  old  corm  whence  all  the  young 
shoots  have  been  removed  be  again  potted  and 
treated  as  before,  another  crop  of  young  plants 
will  in  time  be  obtained.  By  this  method  large 
quantities  can  be  propagated  from  but  a  few  good 
healthy  corms. 

Lilies. — As  many  people  pot  the  different  kinds 
of  Lilies  just  now,  a  good  opportunity  is  aff'orded 
of  increasing  any  that  may  be  required  by  means 
of  scales.  If  these  are  detached  from  the  parent 
bulb  and  placed  under  favourable  conditions  they 
quickly  form  small  bulbs,  but  from  the  readiness 
with  which  most  Lilies  are  imported  this  opera- 
tion is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  very  floriferous  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  known 
as  Harrisi.  This  Lily  has  rapidly  advanced  in 
popular  favour  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is 
now  extensively  grown.  Several  of  the  outside 
scales  can  be  removed  from  the  bulb  without 
injuring  it  in  any  way,  and  if  broken  in  two  they 
grow  just  as  well.  These  scales  must  then  be  laid 
thickly,  without  touching  each  other,  in  well 
drained  pans  or  boxes,  filled  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top  with  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions.  After  this 
sprinkle  over  just  enough  sand  to  cover  them  and 
then  about  half  an  inch  of  soil,  when  they  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  till  they  begin  to 
grow.  If  placed  in  a  cold  frame  they  will  lie  for 
a  month  or  two,  but  where  assisted  with  a  little 
heat  the  young  plants  will  soon  make  their 
appearance.  To  obtain  the  best  and  quickest 
results,  when  the  young  plants  are  well  above  the 
surface,  and  have  consequently  a  few  good  roots, 
they  must  be  potted  off  and  sheltered  by  a  frame 
till  frosts  are  over,  when,  if  they  are  then  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  bed,  under  favourable  conditions, 
a  few  will  bloom  the  first  year.  Of  course,  the 
number  of  flowering  bulbs  will  not  be  great,  and 
each  stem  will  bear  but  a  single  blossom  ;  still 
such  a  rate  of  increase  is  very  rapid,  and  is,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  unapproached  by  that  of  any  other 
Lily.      In  the  case  of  some  kinds,  notably   the 


Tiger  Lilies,  a  ready  mode  of  propagating  them 
in  quantity  is  afforded  by  the  small  bulbils  borne 
on  the  stems,  which  grow  wherever  they  may 
chance  to  drop. 

Seeds  or  various  plants  may  now  be  sown,  in- 
cluding among  their  number  a  few  subjects  that 
may  be  required  for  outdoor  decoration   during 
summer,  and  which  are  needed  to  be  of  a  good 
size  by  that  time.     To  this  class  belong   Eche- 
verias,  that  is  to  say,  where  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
them  from  seed,  as  they  make  but  slow  progress 
during  their  earlier  stages,  and  consequently  need 
a  considerable  time  before  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  effective.     As  the  seed  is  very  minute  it  is 
best  sown  in  shallow  pans,  well  drained,  and  filled 
with   very  sandy    soil    finely   sifted.     The    seed 
having  been  sown  on  the  surface,  a  very   slight 
sprinkling  of  sand  may  be  given  by  way  of  cover- 
ing.    A  good  place  for  the  pans  then  is  on  a  shelf 
in  the  stove,  where  they  are  free  from  drip,  as  an 
excess  of  moisture  is  fatal  to  the  young  plants. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  soil  in  the  pans  must  be 
kept  just  slightly  moist,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  can  be  pricked  off.     In  the  case 
of  some  very  hard  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Cannas 
and   similar  subjects,  various    suggestions    have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  hastening  germina- 
tion,  one   proposal  made,  and,  indeed,  it  is  fre- 
quently followed,  being  to  file  partly  through  the 
hard  exterior,  in  order  to  liberate  the  young  plant. 
A  better  plan,  however,  than  this  is  to  soak  the 
seeds  in  water  for  a  few  hours  and  then  sow  them, 
when  they  germinate  readily  enough.     One  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  in  this  case  is,  that  as  the  seeds  are 
so  very  moist  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  at  all 
dry,otherwise  the  germ  isliableto  be  injured.  Palm 
seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  obtained,  as  some  kinds  soon  lose  their  vitality, 
and   those  that  do  not,  lie  in  the  ground  much 
longer  than  new  seed.    Palm  seeds  of  all  kinds  are 
fairly  well  amenable  to  one  course  of  treatment. 
Boxes  or  pans  of  about  3  inches  in  depth  are  suitable 
for  most  kinds,   and  they  must  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  in  the  following  manner ; 
A  thin  layer  of  broken  crocks  should  be  placed  on 
the  bottom ;   over  that  let  the  soil   be  put  and 
pressed  down  moderately  firm,   to  about   1   inch 
below  the  surface.    Then,  on  this  the  seeds  should 
be  sown,  and  covered  with  a  depth  of  soil  equal 
to  their  respective  sizes.     A  compost  well  suited 
for  such  a  purpose   consists  of  about  three  parts 
good  open  loam,  to  one  of  sand,  the  whole  being 
sifted   through   a  sieve   with  a  half-inch    mesh. 
Should  the  loam  be  too  adhesive,  a  little  decayed 
leaf- mould  or  peat  may  be  added.     These  pans  or 
boxes  may  then  be  set  on  a  stage  in  the  stove,  or 
in   some  similar  position    (for    even    greenhouse 
kinds  are  benefited    by  a  little   additional   heat 
during  their  earlier  stages),  till  the  young  plants 
make  their  appearance,   and  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  potted  off.     The  best  time  for  that 
operation  is  just  as  the  first  leaf  that  makes  its 
appearance  is  fully  developed,  for  if  delayed  later 
the  roots  become  entangled  with  each  other. 

T. 


Impatiens  Luciss. — This  Balsam  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  rival  the  now  popular  I.  Sultani,  or  its 
later  relative  I.  Hawkeri,  but  it  is,  nevertheles.',  a 
very  pretty  plant,  and  a  most  desirable  one  for  win- 
ter Ijloom.  It  resembles  the  two  mentioned  Balsams 
in  habit  of  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  I.  Sultani,  but  as  there  is  more  purple  in  the 
flowers  of  I.  Lucire,  they  are  not  at  first  sight  so 
pleasing.  It  continues  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
l)loom  throughout  the  winter  without  any  particular 
attention.  We  saw  it  lately  in  the  St.  Albans  Orchid 
Nursery  growing  like  weeds  upon  one  of  the  rockeries 
among  the  Orchids  planted  out.  It  was,  we  believe, 
distributed  from  one  of  the  Belgian  nurseries,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  known  in  this  country. 

At  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Niitioiial  Auricula  (southern 
section),  Primula,  and  Carnation  and  I'icotce  Societies,  held 
the  other  day,  the  prizes  offered  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Turner  JlemoVial  fund  were  accepted.  The  b.alanoe  in  favour 
of  the  Auricula  Society  was  stated  to  be  £27  la.  4d.,  and  that 
against  the  Carn.ation  and  Picotco  Society  £6  lijs.  Id. 
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times  even  into  winter.  Saccolabiuni  Blumei  luxu- 
riates in  heat,  light,  and  moisture ;  it  therefore 
thrives  best  when  suspended  in  either  pots  or 

teak-wood  baskets.     Thus  placed,  the  plant  ob- 

SACCOLABIUM  BLUMEI  MAJUS.  tains  all  the  light  possible,  but  it  should  never 

This  belongs  to  the  so-called  East  Indian  Orchids,  be  forgotten  that  it  is  under  glass,  and  not  in  the 
a  section  which  includes  the  genera  Aerides,  open  air  with  the  summer  breezes  blowing  upon 
Vanda,  Saccolabiuni,  Renanthera,  Angrjecum  it,  and  that  too  much  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
(although  this  is  exclusively  African),  Sarcanthus,  ,  of  the  sun  will  burn  the  leaves  and  permanently 
and  various  others,  all  of  which  are  destitute  of  disfigure  them ;  therefore,  air  must  be  freely 
pseudo-bulbs,  but  have  erect  stems  with  leaves   admitted  and  a  light  shade  should  be  used  during 


so  that  its  size  does  not  prohibit  it  from  being 
grown  even  in  a  Wardian  case.  Its  large  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  summit  of  the  growth  ; 
they  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  substance  and  rich 
rose  in  colour,  except  the  disc,  which  is  yellow. 
They  remain  several  weeks  in  beauty  if  the  air  is 
kept  dry  and  they  are  not  sprinkled  with  water. 


arranged  in  a  two-ranked  (distichous)  manner 
The  meaning,  however,  usually  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  term  East  Indian  is,  that 
these  plants  require  a  greater  amount  of  atmo- 
pheric  heat  than  other  Orchids ;  but 
numbers  from  the  hills  of  India 
thrive  admirably  in  our  plant  houses, 
side  by  side  with  those  from  the  ■ 
mountains  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. It  is,  however,  true  that  the 
majority  of  these  distichous  Orchids 
do  require  a  good  deal  of  heat,  but, 
nevertheless,  not  greater  than  the 
majority  of  other  stove  plants.  The 
mountain  regions  of  South  America 
have  during  the  past  few  years  been 
diligently  searched  for  orchidaceous 
plants,  and  immense  quantities  of 
new  and  beautiful  kinds  have  been 
sent  home  from  there,  and  the  fact 
that  these  mountain  plants  require 
but  little  heat  has  made  them 
fashionable,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
eastern  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  &c. 
Recently,  however,  some  fine  new 
varieties  of  these  plants  have  reached 
us,  and  on  that  account  a  reaction 
has  set  in  in  favour  of  this  section, 
a  circumstance  not  surprising  when 
we  take  into  consideration  their  ex- 
tremely ornamental  appearance  at 
any  season,  even  when  destitute  of 
bloom.  Saccolabiums,  when  in  flower, 
are  especially  elegant,  a  statement 
which  a  glance  at  the  annexed  illus- 
tration will  amply  verify.  They  are, 
however,  somewhat  slow  -  growing 
plants,  and  their  beauty  when  not  in 
a  flowering  state  is  not  so  apparent 
as  that  of  a  fine  Aerides  or  Vanda. 
The  Saccolabiuni  Blumei  majushere 
pourtrayed  was  grown  in  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  C.  Jlitchell,  .lesmond  Tower.=, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  beauti- 
ful raceme  and  the  ramification  of  its 
roots  conclusively  prove  how  well  its 
requirements  have  been  supplied. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Moulmein, 
.Tava,  Luzon,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Philippine  group.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  some  12  inches  or  18  inches  long, 
are  blunt  at  the  ends,  as  if  bitten  otf, 
thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and 
liylit    green    in    colour.       On    the 

underside  they  have  a  few  parallel  dark  green  temperature  and  reducing  the  atmospheric  moU- 
stnpes  which  traverse  their  entire  length,  ture  rather  than  bv  drying  the  plants  in  heat  at 
As  will  be  seen,  the  flowers  are  m  pendulous  that  season.  The  temperature  during  the  night 
raceme.s  long  and  handsome.  In  the  typical  may  be  about  (iO-,  raising  it  with  tire-heat  some 
form  they  seldom  exceed  a  foot,  but  in  the  few  degrees  during  the  day.  No  water  should 
variety  maj us,  which  is  more  robust  in  habit,  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  leaves  at  this  season,  .  -  .  , 
they  are  frequently  2  feet  in  length  ;  the  sepals  but  the  roots  should  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  U,  \"^.^-?"f' 
and  petals  are  white,  faintly  flushed  with  soft    prevent  the  foliage  from  shrivelUng.  i  fiplVin  ?a^rr 

rose   and  dotted  with  magenta;    the  lip   is   re-  __! fices  m  garc 


DOES  ORCHID  CULTURE  PAY  ? 

Yes,  it  does,  must  be  the  reply  that  "  W."  (p.  41) 
will  get  from  many  growers  if  they  allow  the  real 
state  of  affairs  to  be  published.  I  know  one 
private  garden  in  which  a  collection  of  Orchids 
has  been  worked  on  a  good  system  for  some  years, 


,  -_-  lip 
curved  and  bright  rosy  magenta.  The  variety 
Rus.^ellianum  is  a  rather  fine,  robust-growing 
form,  with  massive  densely- flowered  racemes  of 
richly  spotted  blooms,  fully  2  feet  or  more  in 
length.  All  the  forms  of  this  Saccolabium  pro- 
duce their  flowers  from  about  midsummer 
onwards  through  the  autumn  months,  and  some- 


the  hottest  and  brightest  part  of  the  day ;  the 

atmosphere,  too,  should  be  kept  well  charged  with 

moisture.     In  winter  Saccolabiums  require  rest, 

but  this  should  be  brought  about  by  lowering  the  ,  and   by  judicious  management  it    has   returned 

almost  the  whole  amount  expended  in 
its  purchase,  and  there  is  a  fine  col- 
lection left,  which  may  be  said  to 
^  have  cost  nothing.    This  has  not  been 

done  with  a  few  species  or  specialities, 
but  has  been  achieved  by  growing  all 
sections  of  Orchids  (and  hardly  ex- 
cluding some  botanical  curiosities) 
from  the  hottest  and  dearest  to  the 
coolest  and  cheapest.  Now,  a  word 
as  to  "catches"  in  small  Orchid  col- 
lections that  almost  pay  for  the  whole 
collection.  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei,  Knox's  variety,  bought  at  '2s.  Od., 
was  sold  in  two  years  for  £  1  G.5.  Surely 
this  has  paifl  my  friend  Mr.  Knox  ; 
at  least  he  can  say  his  Orchids  do  not 
lose  him  much  money.  Look  at  the 
scores  of  plants  tliat  are  bought  at  a 
few  shillings,  and  which  sell  for  as 
many  guineas  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards. Go  into  collectors'  houses  ; 
see  some  of  their  greatest  rarities,  and 
they  will  frequently  tell  you  that 
"  that  plant  cost  me  a  few  shillings." 
I  do  not  aver  that  no  Orchids  are  a 
loss,  but  I  maintain  that  Orchids 
bought,  grown,  and  sold  judiciously 
do  pay,  and  handsomely  too.  I  speak 
from  experience,  and  if  "W."  cares 
to  come  and  see  my  collection,  which 
is  close  to  London,  I  can  show  him 
many  a  plant  bought  at  a  trifle  com- 
paratively with  its  present  value. 

"  W."  seems  to  fall  foul   of    the 
"  out-of-bloom  "  garb  of  an  Orchid. 
He  surely  will  allow  that  a  fine  Vanda 
tricolor  is  not  an  unornamental  olject 
in  a  collection  of  finefoliaged  plants 
in  any  stove  house.     Again,  a  house- 
ful of  Cattleyas  and  L:elias,  especially 
L,  purpurata,  even  when  out  of  bloom 
is    handsome    if    in   good  condition. 
"A   shelf  of  mixed   Orchids"  seems 
hardly  a  criterion   by  which   to  say 
they  are  unornamental.  "W."  asserts 
that  blooms  in  an  Orchid  collection 
are,  as  a  rule,  few  and  far  between, 
and  that  the  normal  condition  of  the 
plants  is  scraggy  ;   but  allow  me  to 
tell  him  that  in  a  well-managed  col- 
lection  the  houses  are  hardly  ever 
bloomless.     Orchids  when  grown  aa 
a  secondary  object  to  other  plants  are 
not  always  a  failure,  as  many  who  do  so  can  say  if 
they  will ;  but  here  I  cannot  speak,  as  they  are  my 
primary  object.  "  \V."  alsospeaksof  Orchid  culture 
in  private  gardens  being  evidently  on  the  wane. 
How  can  this  be  when  every  year  their  culture  is 
being  taken  up  by  new  votaries  to  this  "  increas- 
"  as  I  hear  it  called  sometimes?     True, 
_  s  that  the  reduced  labour  entails  sacri- 
jardens,  but  he  may  rest  assured  that  if 
one  gives  Orchids  up,  there  will  ere  long  be  an- 
other and  another  to  take  his  place.      Compare 
the  number  of  Orchid  fanciers  now  and  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  result  will  show  whether  or  not  Or- 
chid culture  is  on  the  wane. — De  B.  Crawsiiav. 

I   have  carefully  read  the  article  headed 

Does  Orchid  culture  pay?  in  The  Gakdkn  (p.  41), 
and  though  I  admit  that  it  contains  some  apparent 


S.iccolabium  Blumei  majus.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograpli 


Cattleya  dolos a. —This  elegant  dwarf  Cattleya 
is  now  in  bloom  in  various  collections  round 
London,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous Orchids  which  help  to  make  plant  houses  gay 
at  this  season.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  seldom  exceed 
6  inches  in  length,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  in 
pairs,  are  not  eo  long  even  as  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
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truisms,  I  must  say  that  its  whole  tenor  is  to  place 
the  culture  of  Orchids  in  an  unfavourable  light. 
Orchids  have  been  and  are  still  very  popular,  and 
their  culture  is  easy  enough  to  one  who  knows 
anything  about  plants.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  an 
amateur  practically  unacquainted  with  gardening 
■^ould  he  less  likely  to  succeed  with  the  culture  of 
Cape  Heaths  or  New  Holland  plants  than  with 
that  of  Orchids.  There  is,  however,  no  roj'al  road 
to  success  in  plant  culture,  and,  therefore,  even 
Orchids  cannot  be  grown  without  failures  and 
many  retracings  of  steps  taken  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  "letting  well 
alone."  In  the  culture  of  Orchids  it  is  a  golden 
rule  when  a  plant  is  doing  well  to  let  it  be  undis- 
turbed. One  good  amateur  grower  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted  used  to  state  that  Cattleyas 
should  be  potted  only  once  in  seven  years.  I 
have  seen  his  Cattleyas,  many  of  the  roots  of 
which  were  interlaced  round  the  pots,  and  all  the 
young  roots  which  issued  from  the  base  of  the 
recently  formed  bulbs  sought  nourishment  outside 
the  potting  soil.  I  bought  some  of  these  Cattleyas 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  have  them  now, 
although  I  do  not  grow  them  on  the  system  just 
adverted  to.  One  grower,  indeed,  succeeds  in  one 
way,  another  in  another;  but  this  I  may  affirm, 
that  no  one  will  be  entirely  successful  who  does 
not  personally  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  plants, 
or  has  some  one  to  do  this  for  him.  I  have  often 
heard  with  impatience  the  remark  made  that  some 
one  "has  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  and  what  is 
most  surprising  is  that  they  grow  without  any 
care  or  attention  being  bestowed  upon  them." 

Orchid  culture,  I  feel  certain,  will  pay  if  the 
plants  are  kept  in  good  health;  when  sold  they 
must  also  be  quite  free  from  all  insect  pests.  Some 
discretion  must  also  be  used  in  purchasing  plants ; 
sometimes  grave  mistakes  are  made  by  injudicious 
purchases,  especially  at  sales.  I  attended  a  sale 
of  Orchids  recently,  at  which  very  high  prices 
were  paid  for  imported  Cattleyas ;  they  looked  in 
perfect  condition,  but  sufficient  account  was  not 
taken  of  the  probability  that  the  plants,  well 
furnished  though  they  were  with  fresh  green 
leaves,  had  been  exposed  to  cold,  which  had  greatly 
impaired  their  vitality.  After  a  week  of  exposure 
to  the  genial  temperature  of  an  Orchid  house 
many  of  them  were  not  worth  a  third  of  what  they 
cost.  In  the  profit  and  loss  account  a  deprecia- 
tion of  7-j  per  cent,  is  a  serious  matter;  it  is  a 
loss,  however,  that  some  of  the  best  cultivators 
had  to  face  after  the  sale  in  question.  This  does 
not  often  occur ;  as  a  rule,  the  Orchids  sold  at 
auction  rooms  in  London  give  very  satisfactory 
results,  but  purchasing  plants  from  equatorial 
regions  at  midwinter  in  an  open  sale  room  is  very 
hazardous.  From  my  own  experience,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  purchased  Orchids  both  at  sales  and 
at  nurseries,  and  have  in  a  few  years  grown  the 
plants  into  specimens  worth  ten  times  the  ori- 
ginal cost ;  by  this  I  mean  the  price  that  they 
would  realise  in  a  sale  room.  I  have  never  been 
in  a  position  to  purchase  Orchids  of  any  kind  at 
fancy  prices,  although  with  good  cultivation  and 
care  in  making  purchases,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  would  pay  even  better  than  such 
as  are  more  common.  I  have  attended  all  the 
principal  sales  in  London  during  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years.  During  that  time  I  have 
■witnessed  the  dispersion  of  some  celebrated  col- 
lections, such  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Sigismund 
Rucker,  the  Meadowbank  Orchids,  and  others, 
and  whenever  the  plants  have  been  in  good  condi- 
tion they  have  realised  good  prices.  In  fact, 
well-grown  plants  of  any  kind  are  always  re- 
quired ;  whereas  inferior  material  is  not  wanted  at 
any  price. 

The  decorative  value  of  Orchids  is  another 
matter.  Everyone  must  know  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  Orchids  and  Roses  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March.  Although  good  Ro.ses  may  he  obtained  in 
those  months,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  also  have  Orchids  many  of  which  when  in 
bloom  are  handsome,  graceful,  and  beautiful. 
There  is  a  charm  even  about  the  drooping  spikes 


of  a  well-grown  plant  of  Dendrochilum  filiformei 
or  D.  glumaceum  with  its  sweetly  scented  flowers. 
People,  too,  who  see  for  the  first  time  the  large, 
waxy  flowers  of  Angrjecum  sesquipedale  are 
amazed  at  their  singularity.  Odontoglossum 
Roezli  is  graceful,  whether  in  flower  or  not.  In 
the  cool  Orchid  house  may  be  found  Odontoglos- 
sums  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  every  good  grower 
who  has  a  fairly  good  collection  of  plants  can 
always  have  plenty  of  bloom  ;  what,  too,  is  hand- 
somer than  that  of  O.  criapum  or  Pescatorei  ? 
We  have  in  our  small  house  a  good  display  in  the 
way  of  flowers  all  the  year  round.  Many  Orchids 
will  also  last  in  bloom  three  months  or  more  at  a 
time.  Will  a  Rose  bush  do  this '!  A  house  may 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  flowers  all  the  year 
round  from  one  set  of  Orchids,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  with  one  set  of  Roses.  In  fact,  I  would  go  a 
long  distance  to  see  either  a  house  well  furnished 
with  Roses  in  bloom,  or  the  man  who  could  show 
me  one  at  the  present  time.  "W."  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  culture  of  Orchids  is  now  practi- 
cally discontinued  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy, 
or  at  least  is  at  a  standstill.  In  short,  he  seems 
to  be  altogether  on  the  wrong  track. — J.  D. 


Greenhouse  Orchids.  —  "  Enquirer  "  asks 
what  Orchids  he  can  grow  in  his  conservatory  in 
summer,  which  has  no  shade  except  that  which 
V^ines  afford.  In  winter  the  Vine  rods,  he  says, 
are  taken  outside  and  tlie  house  is  kept  fairly 
warm.  Under  these  conditions  some  of  the 
Mexican  Livlias  would  thrive  if  kept  up  near  to 
the  glass,  and  if  air  was  freely  admitted  ;  such 
kinds  as  autumnalis,  anceps  and  its  varieties, 
furfuracea,  albida,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
would  succeed.  In  the  same  house,  but  not 
against  the  glass,  Odontoglossum  grande  and  O. 
leopardinum,  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  L  Harrisoni:v, 
Cypripedium  insigne,  Cattleya  Trian;\?,  and 
Cu'logyne  cristata  would  give  satijfaction  ;  these 
are  all  winter  and  spring-flowering  kinds,  and  as 
the  house  in  question  is  warm  in  winter,  it  would 
conduce  to  the  opening  of  their  flowers. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse 


T.  DAINES. 


HOW  TO  GROW  JASMINUM  SAMBAC. 

Wheee  sweet-scented  flowers  are  required  in  a 
cut  state,  no  better  plant  can  be  found  for  sup- 
plying them  than  this  Jasmine ;  they  have,  bow- 
ever,  one  fault,  and  that  is  they  quickly  drop 
after  lieing  gathered  if  great  care  be  not  used  in 
handling  them.  If,  however,  they  are  cut  with 
care  and  put  at  once  into  the  positions  which 
they  are  to  occupy,  their  perfume  and  appear- 
ance are  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  no  greenery 
beyond  this  Jasmine's  own  foliage  is  necessary 
to  set  oft'  its  pure  white  blossoms  to  advantage. 
When  the  plant  gets  sickly  in  appearance,  which 
it  does  sometimes,  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  In 
such  a  condition  it  does  not  grow  freely,  nor  are 
its  leaves  then  fit  to  mix  with  the  flowers  ;  this 
sickly  character  is  often  caused  by  allowing  the 
plants  to  become  dry  at  the  root  during  summer, 
as  being  a  vigorous  grower  it  is  a  voracious 
feeder,  and  requires  a  large  amount  of  water  and 
stimulants  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  when 
grown  wholly  in  pots,  particularly  if  of  large 
size.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  position, 
i.e.,  if  it  can  have  heat  and  moisture  both  at  the 
root  and  overhead.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a 
stove  to  grow  it  well,  and  if  planted  out  it  should 
have  its  roots  confined,  a^  without  this  it  would 
be  likely  to  run  too  much  to  wood  and  leaves. 
We  have  it  growing  in  a  12  inch  pot,  which 
stands  on  a  slate  stage  over  the  top  of  the  hot- 
water  pipes ;  the  stage  is  covered  with  gravel, 
and  from  this  arises  a  moist  warmth  which  no 
doubt  assists  growth  considerably.  The  shoots  are 
trained  across  the  end  of  the  house,  whence  they 
are  allowed  to  cover  a  small  part  of  the  roof. 


Daring  winter  it  is  kept  drier  at  the  roots  than 
when  active,  and  towards  the  end  of  January  or 
early  in  February  the  branches  are  freely  pruned 
into  the  older  wood.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the 
l)ot,  the  old  soil  is  partly  shaken  oft' — s.  difficult 
operation,  owing  to  the  mass  of  roots  which  it 
makes  during  the  year.  These  are  reduced,  and 
it  is  then  placed  in  the  same  pot  out  of  which  it 
was  turned.  For  potting  materials  we  use  good 
turfy  loam,  a  small  portion  of  rotted  leaves,  and 
a  free  use  of  finely  ground  bones.  The  plant  is 
then  vigorously  syringed  twice  a  day,  which  keeps 
it  quite  clean;  as  soon  as  growtli  fairly  com- 
mences it  is  freely  watered,  and  when  the  pot  is 
well  filled  with  roots  weak  liquid  manure  is 
given  each  time  it  requires  water,  and  an  occa- 
sional sprinkle  of  bones  is  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  soil,  which  greatly  assists  growth.  Thus 
treated,  it  does  not  fail  to  produce  flowers  in 
abundance  at  the  point  of  each  shoot.  It  strikes 
freelj'  from  cuttings  inserted  in  small  pots  and 
plunged  in  a  moist  bottom-heat ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  quickly  makes  a  sturdy  plant  if 
kept  near  the  glass  in  the  stove  or  in  any  other 
warm  structure,  and  soon  produces  flowers  in 
quantity.  E.  M. 


Frost-bitten  plants. — It  is  surprising  how 
much  frost  it  takes  to  kill  plants  if  carefully  thawed  ; 
if  the  heating  apparatus  is  set  to  work  and  the  house 
is  made  warm,  a  great  many  of  the  occupants  that 
are  frost-bitten  will  perish.  But  if  even  what  are 
termed  tender  plants  are  thawed  gently,  they  will 
revive.  Our  plan  is,  if  any  plant  gets  frost-bitten,  to 
set  it  down  on  the  floor  or  under  the  stage  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  house,  and  to  water  it  overliead 
with  cold  water  ;  if  the  sun  comes  out,  we  shade  the 
house  at  once.  By  adopting  this  plan  in  the  case  of 
Pelargoniums  in  pots  in  which  the  soil  was  frozen 
hard  they  revived,  and  did  not  show  any  ill-effects 
from  bting  frozen.  I  would  advise  anyone  into  whose 
house  frost  has  entered  not  to  expel  it  hastily,  for 
plant-life  in  many  instances  may  be  saved  by  means 
of  careful  thawing,  even  when  the  plants  are  given  up 

as  lost. — J.  G.,   (ui^pn)-f. 

Two    late -blooming   Chrysanthemums. — 

Any  Chrysanthemum  calculated  to  lengthen  the  dis- 
play made  by  these  useful  flowers  should  be  prized 
and  carefully  attended  to,  for  such  kinds  are  not  too 
numerous.  Two  sorts  not  generally  well  known  to 
produce  a  late  supply  of  flowers  are  Zephyr  and 
Golden  Gem.  The  first  is  a  Japanese  variety  of 
medium  tize,  having  long,  thread-like  petals  of  the 
palest  sulphur,  a  colour  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
plant  grows  tall  and  in  a  natural  manner  ;  it  blooms 
freely,  but,  like  many  other  good  kinds,  does  not  pro- 
duce cuttings  plentifully.  In  fact,  it  is  very  shy  in 
this  respect.  Golden  Gem,  lately  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  at  South  Kensington,  and  also 
at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  mid-winter 
exhibition,  and  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  at 
each  place,  is  a  grand  variety,  raised  between  the 
Japanese  and  reflexed  sections.  It  is  branching  in 
habit  and  flowers  profusely.  Its  colour  is  a  rich 
yellow,  which  deepens  towards  the  centre.  It  blooms 
freely   in   small    pots    under    good    cultivation. — E. 

MoLYNEUX. 

Marguerites  ia  winter. — The  large-fl  jwered 
Marguerites  are  perpetual  flowerers,  and  witti  but  little 
attention  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time.  Having 
some  fine  plants  of  them  covered  with  flowers  and 
buds,  we  lifted  them  from  the  open  ground  and  potted 
them  before  frost  had  affected  them.  They  were 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  ordinary  Chrjsanbhemums, 
and  they  overcame  the  ordeal  of  lifting  and  root- 
breaking  quite  as  well ;  in  fac'",  but  few  plants  over- 
come root-disturbance  so  soon  as  these  do.  Some 
very  large  plants  were  put  in  12-inch  pots,  and 
although  the  leaves  drooped  for  a  few  days,  they  soon 
resumed  their  usual  healthy  look.  The  flowers  ex- 
panded freely,  and  have  been  most  useful  in  a  cut 
state  ever  since.  They  are,  indeed,  so  useful  in  this 
respect,  that  anyone  who  has  much  cut-flower  deco- 
ration to  do  can  hardly  bs  overdone  with  Marguerites. 
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The  foliage,  too,  is  excellent  with  which  to  dresB 
small  flower  baskets  or  dishes.  Marguerites  are 
moderately  hardy.  We  had  fine  bushes  in  this 
locality  that  survived  several  winters  ;  but  the  last 
three  have  cleared  all  such  plants  in  the  open  off. — 

J.   G.,  (:l>SJKirt. 


WINTER  HEATHS. 


TiiK  range  of   varieties  of  Heaths  which  flower 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  is  not  wide,  but 
what  there  are  cannot  be  dispensed  with  where 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  flowers.     The  best 
autumn-flowering  sorts  are  hyemalis  and  gracilis. 
The  first-named  is  one  of  those  which  are  known  as 
soft-wooded  Heaths,  and  it  requires  to  be  pruned 
rather  severely  after  the  flowering  season  is  over  — 
treatment  quite  the  opposite  to  that  required  by 
the  hard-wooded  section,   which   flowers  during 
summer.     I  may  remark  that  hyemalis  and  Will- 
moreana,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently,  require 
more  warmth   than  the  other  section.     For  this 
reason  they  should  have  lefs  air  than  is  given  to 
the  majority  of  Heaths,  and  if  larj^'e  healthy  plants 
are  required  they  must  be  kept  under  glass  all 
the  year  round.     I  am  aware  that  trade  growers 
turn  their  stock  into  the  open  air  during  summer, 
and  obtain  satisfactory  results  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  deal  with  young  stock  only,  which  is 
quite  different  from  plants  which  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  flowering,  and  whose  growth  has  been 
cut  back.     Old  plants  I  find  it  necessary  to  deal 
with  liberally,  and  then  I  can  ensure  getting  the 
season's  shoots  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  long,  with 
a  proportionate  length   of  flowering  wood  upon 
them.     As  soon  as  these  two  sorts — hyemalis  and 
Willmoreana  -go  out  of  flower,  all  the  last  year's 
growth  should  be  cut  back  to  within  1  inch  of  the 
old  wood.     The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  should 
only  receive  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.     After  they  have  rested  a  few  weeks,  they 
must  be  shifted  into  pots  one  size  larger,  until 
they  reach  pots  1(1  inches  in  diameter,  in  which 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  two  years,     (lood 
peat  and  a  fair  sprinkle  of  silver  sand  are  all  that 
they  want  as  regards  soil ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  particular  attention   to   the  drainage,  for  all 
Heaths  are  very  impatient  of  water  stagnating 
about  their  roots;    indeed,   I   may  say  at  once 
that  careful  watering  and  air-giving  constitute 
the    whole    secret    as    regards    managing    these 
Heaths  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     It  is  especially 
necessary  to  give  water  to  the  roots  with  care, 
from  the  time  when  the  growth  is  cut  down  until 
active  growth  again  commences,  as  during   this 
period  they  cannot  use  up  much  moisture,  and  if 
they  get  an  excess  of  it,  mildew  will  attack  the 
young  growth   as  it  appears.      They  should   be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  close  corner  of  the  green- 
house until  the  young  growth   is  .'i  inches  long. 
They  may  then  be  brought  out  to  a  lighter  and 
more  airy  position,  and  during  the  summer  months 
a  thin  shade  should  be  put  on  the  glass.     During 
very  hot  weather  they  will  require  air  both  night 
and  day,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  root  moisture  will  have  to  be  increased.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  will  well  repay  for  the  most 
careful  attention  at  all  times  ;  for  until  one  has 
thoroughly  tested  the  capability  of  the  sort  named 
Willmoreana  to  form  large  and  handsome  speci- 
mens, an  idea  cannot  be  formed  of  its  value  for 
that  purpose.     I  have  had  this  variety  of  Heath 
80  large  that  it  required  two  strong  men  to  lift  it. 
Such  examples  are  valuable  to  cut  from,  and  they 
make    striking    subjects    during    the   months   of 
January    and     February    for    the     conservatory. 
Mildew  sometimes  attacks  them  ;  but  if  taken  in 
time,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  the  affected 
part  with  sulphur.     Other  two  varieties  which  I 
have  grown  for  winter-flowering  are  gracilis  and 
melanthera.     The  individual  flowers  of  these  are 
small,  but  they  are   produced    in   such   numbers 
that  a  large  plant  is  quite  eflective,  when  other 
flowers  are  less  plentiful  than  they  generally  are 
in   spring.     For  that  reason,  two   or  three  large 
plants  of    each   should   be  grown  where  winter 
flowers  are  required.     Although  these  plants  will 


submit  to  pruning,  and  to  be  kept  down  to  a  small 
size,  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  restrictive 
measures.  In  fact,  if  small  plants  are  required,  it 
is  better  to  depend  on  young  ones.  Being  more 
hardy  than  the  other  two  I  have  mentioned,  they 
may  be  grown  with  the  hard-wooded  section  and 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  after  they  have  made 
their  growth  (which  will  be  about  the  end  of  -July) 
they  may  be  set  out  of  doors.  Where  one  has  to 
grow  this  class  of  Heaths  along  with  a  mixed 
collection  of  plants,  they  should  have  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house,  as  they  only  require  sufficient 
fire-heat  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost. 

J.  C.  C. 


THE  BEST  BORONIAS. 
TiiKSE,  as  most  of  us  know,  are  very  ornamental 
greenhouse  plants,  furnished  with  good  foliage 
and  red,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced during  spring  and  early  summer.  They 
are  easily  grown,  and  well  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  now-a-days  receive.  After  flowering 
they  should  be  cut  back  to'erably  close;  otherwiae 
they  are  apt  to  become  lanky  and  destitute  of 
leaves  at  the  base.  B.  crenulata  and  B.  serrulata 
must,  however,  be  made  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
they  will  simply  require  stopping,  as  they  do  not 
grow  so  vigorously,  and  are  altogether  more 
delicate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  dilEcult  to 
cultivate  than  other  members  of  the  genus.  In 
potting,  make  the  soil  very  firm,  using  good 
fibrous  peat,  broken  up  rather  rougldy,  to  which 
a  good  portion  of  sharp  sand  should  be  addid  ; 
drain  well,  and  water  freely  during  the  growing 
season.  When  growth  is  nearly  finished,  let  them 
be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  air  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  shoots,  as  it  is  upon  the 
mature  wood  the  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
following  spring.  Of  the  different  kinds,  B. 
Urummondi  is  a  compact-growing  and  free-flower- 
ing species,  the  flowers  of  which  are  solitary  and 
axillary,  and  ]iroduced  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
They  are  dee])  rosy  pink,  or  red,  and  very  fragrant. 
Of  this  there  is  a  white  variety  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  type.  B.  elatior  is  one  of  the  largest 
flowered  and  best  of  the  Boronias.  It  is  a  i)lant, 
too,  very  easily  managed  ;  it  bears  cutting  well  ; 
indeed,  it  must  be  subjected  to  hard  pruning  after 
the  flowering  season  it  handsome  plants  of  it  are 
desired.  The  flowers,  which  are  axUlary  and  pro- 
duced in  profusion  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  are  rosy  purple  and  very  showy.  B. 
megastigma  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  Heath-like 
plant,  not  showy  or  ornamental,  but  indispensable 
on  accountof  its  delicatefragrance, which  resembles 
that  of  Violets  tinged  with  something  aromatic. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  bell-shaped,  are  solitary, 
pendulous,  and  produced  in  abundance  towards 
the  points  of  all  the  branchlets  :  outside  they  are 
chocolate  coloured  and  yellow  within.  This  plant 
should  be  grown  in  quantity,  in  order  that  sprays 
of  it  may  be  cut  whenever  sweet- scented  flowers 
are  required  for  bouquet-making  or  for  apart- 
ments. With  B.  pinnata  most  of  us  are  ac- 
quainted, and  the  same  remark  applies  to  B. 
serrulata.  B.  crenulata  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last-named  species,  but  is  smaller- growing. 
Its  flowers  are  axillary  and  bright  red. 

W.  H.  G. 


grown  like  those  just  described.  Any  time  during 
February  is  suitable  for  taking  cuttings.  Strike 
them  in  the  usual  way,  either  singly  in  small  pots  or 
three  or  four  in  larger  ones.  As  soon  as  rooted, 
pinch  out  the  point  of  each  plant  and  place  it  at  once 
in  a  cold  frame,  giving  as  much  air  as  possible  to 
keep  all  sturdy.  If  large  plants  are  wanted,  top  the 
shoots  once  or  twice  more,  pot  on  as  required  into  the 
sized  pots  named,  carefully  and  freely  watering  dur- 
ing the  hot  days  in  summer,  as  a  loss  of  foliage 
disfigures  the  plants.  Xo  disbudding  should  be 
be  done  ;  on  the  contrary,  allow  all  on  each  stem  to 
develop,  as  on  that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  variety 
depends  — E.  Moltneux. 


THE  BRUGMANSIAS. 


Chiysanthemum  Soeur  Melanie. — Those  who 
have  nut  grown  this  variety  will  do  well  to  give  it  a 
trial  during  the  coming  season  ;  either  in  the  form  of 
large  or  small  pl.ants  it  is  almost  unequalled  for  freedom 
of  flowering.  It  is  pure  white,  and  an  advantage  it  pos- 
sesses over  other  kinds  consists  in  the  manner  in  which 
its  flowers  all  open  simultaneously,  a  grand  property 
where  cut  flowers  are  wanted,  as  in  many  instances 
side  buds  must  be  sacrificed,  the  centre  one  generally 
opening  some  little  time  before  the  others.  Capital 
plants  about  2  feet  high  of  this  variety  can  be  grown 
in  7  inch  pots,  with  from  six  to  ten  spikes,  each  being 
furnished  over  a  foot  in  length  with  blooms.  Such 
plants  are  preferable  to  others  more  busby  in  charac- 
ter. Bushy  plants  take  up  more  room,  and  are  not 
nearly  so  useful.  Nothing  can  be  better  for  filling 
jardinieres  at  the  foot  of   large  mirrors  than  plants 


I  iuvE  long  taken  a  special  interest  in  these, 
partly  from  seeing  some  of  them,  notably  Knighti, 
bedded  out  many  years  since  by  my  brother  at 
Putteridgebury,  and  also  from  seeing  some  fine  spe- 
cimens in  various  conservatories,  and  having  two 
fine  plants  under  my  care  for  many  years.  One 
of  these  is  a  fine  plant  of  B.  suaveolens,  which 
was  photographed  some  years  since  with  three 
thousand  blossoms  expanded  on  it.  The  effect  of 
the  photograph  was  rather  disappointing,  the 
picture  being  spoilt  by  the  sheer  prodigality  of 
bloom.  The  other  is  a  plant  of  B.  sanguinea,  also 
of  large  size.  I  have  also  grown  B.  Knighti  well 
in  pots  and  tubs,  B.  arborea,  and  the  yellow 
variety  of  suaveolens,  or  arborea,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  these  Brugmansias 
where  lofty  houses  and  sulHcient  area  can  be 
provided  for  them.  The  orange-scarlet  variety 
differs  widely  from  the  others  in  not  being  fra- 
grant, and  in  colour  as  well  as  form  of  the  flower, 
which  is  more  of  an  open-mouthed  tube  than  a 
funnel-shaped  bloom.  Treated  alike,  too,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  temperature,  B.  sanguinea 
is  more  of  an  autumnal  and  winter -blooming 
siiecies  ;  while  suaveolens  flowers  three  or  more 
times  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
then  goes  naturally  to  rest  in  a  temperature  of 
-1(1°  or  4.")°.  The  B.  sanguinea,  on  the  contrary, 
flowers  throughout  the  winter  in  this  low  tempe- 
rature, though  the  colour  is  brighter  and  the 
flowers  more  numerous  in  .")"  or  ID"  more 
heat.  It  is,  however,  considerably  hardier  than 
suaveolen?,  though  both  thrive  well  in  the 
coolest  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  merely 
excluded  in  winter— the  red  one  flowering,  the 
white  oni-  resting,  during  the  cold  season.  Both 
also  submit  to  severe  pruning  work,  which  is 
fortunate,  as  otherwise  there  are  few  glasshouses 
in  private  gardens  that  one  or  a  couple  of  Brug- 
mansias would  not  fill  to  severe  overcrowding. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  B.  flava  is  a  sport  from 
sanguinea,  as  the  flower  is  nearer  that  of 
arborea,  and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  (I  do  not 
grow  it  now)  also  fragrant ;  B.  Knighti,  the  only 
double  or  Hose-in-hose  Brugmansia  I  have  grown, 
judged  by  its  fragrance,  is  also  a  distinct  species, 
as  the  scent  is  totally  different  from  (and  with  a 
spicy  addition  to)  either  arborea  or  suaveolens. 
The  latter  is  also  difl'erent,  and  has  a  much  fuller 
fragrance  than  arborea.  They  are  both  so  far 
alike  in  this  that  neither  has  much  scent  at  noon, 
and  both  reach  their  maximum  fragrance  at  mid- 
night. About  li  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  the  scent  of 
Brugmansia  suaveolens  reaches  to  about  half  its 
intensity  ;  from  6  p.m.  to  midnight  it  waxes  to  its 
maximum  force,  and  from  6  a.m.  it  wanes  to  nil  at 
mid-day. 

These  curious  facts  add  to  the  interest  of  grow- 
ino-  these  magnificent  trumpet  flowers.  At  various 
times  our  lofty  orangery  here  has  been  lighted  up 
to  bring  out  these  interesting  features,  and  enable 
evening  parties  to  test  and  enjoy  them.  On 
several  occasions  also,  when  B.  suaveolens  has 
been  in  full  flower  and  robust  growth,  the  odour 
has  been  distinctly  tasted,  and  more  rarely  seen 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  phosphorescent  light  pass- 
ing like  a  vapour  from  the  throats  and  mouths 
of  the  open  tubes.  On  these  occasions  the  whole 
house,  a  long  corridor,  and  the  mansion  attached 
have  been  filled  and  permeated  with  the  perfume, 
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which  only  the  few  who  can  revel  amid  the  most 
powerful,  though  exquisitely  sweet,  odours  can 
enjoy.  Those  who  have  been  partially  over- 
powered or  become  drowsy  under  the  fragrance, 
have  had  the  consolation  of  a  long  respite  of  any 
excess  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night. 
Thus  the  intermittent  quality  of  the  fragrance  of 
Brugmansia  suaveolens  enables  many  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  these  plants  who  could  not  do  so  were 
they  always  and  at  all  times  equally  fragrant. 

PJrugmansia  blooms  of  the  suaveolens  type 
grown  in  Scotland  must  have  greatly  extended 
their  staying  properties  over  those  grown  in 
England  if  the  following  statement  may  be  relied 
on.  No  flower  can  equal  this  white  Brugmansia 
for  purity  and  fragrance,  and  for  room  or  churrh 
decoration  it  in  unequalled,  as  if  (lathered  before  the 
blooms  are  quite  expanded  they  last  a  long  time  in 
j>erferlion.  The  words  I  have  italicised  are  the 
reverse  of  true  in  England,  unless  with  the  single 
exception  of  B.  sanguinea,  the  flowers  of  which 
will  last  a  week  or  more  without  fading.  The  so- 
called  double,  that  i3,theHose  inhose  B.  Knighti, 
has  also  considerable  staying  power,  but  it 
suddenly  loses  its  whiteness  often,  though  it  may 
not  fade.  But  suaveolens,  if  cut  too  soon,  looks 
wrinkled  before  it  opens,  often  refuses  to  open 
afterwards,  and  when  it  does  open,  or  when  cut 
fully  opened,  it  seldom  lasts  more  than  six  hours 
at  the  longest,  even  when  the  end  of  the  flower- 
tube  and  not  the  stalk  only  is  thrust  into  water. 

Possibly  the  less  exciting  climate  of  Scotland 
may  add  somewhat  to  the  longevity  of  these 
evanescent  flowers.  I  have  often  observed  that 
the  late  flowers  last  longer  than  the  first  or  second 
ones  in  June  or  August.  But  so  fragile  are  the 
individual  blooms  of  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  that 
large  vases  and  baskets  have  often  had  to  be  filled 
with  them  in  the  drawing-room  just  as  the  guests 
were  leaving  the  dining-room,  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  fresh  for  the  two  or  three  hours  re- 
maining of  the  evening.  And  as  for  church 
decoration,  they  would  all  be  down  in  the  south 
before  the  parson  got  to  the  sermon,  and  would 
form  an  apt  illustrated  text  of  the  fragility  of 
life.  HoKTi'S. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PL.^NT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — In  determining  the  time  of  starting  some 
of  the  most  important  spring  and  summer-flower- 
ing plants  there  are  several  things  that  require 
to  be  considered,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
character  of  the  houses  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
be  grown.  In  modern,  well-constructed,  span- 
roofed  houses  that  admit  a  maximum  amount  of 
light,  and  that  stand  in  a  position  where  there  are 
no  external  influences  calculated  to  obstruct  this 
all-important  element,  it  is  obvious  that  a  start 
may  be  safely  made  considerably  earlier  in  the 
season  than  where  the  plants  are  located  in  old- 
fashioned,  heavy,  lean-to  structures,  where  little 
light  reaches  them  until  the  sun  has  gained  more 
force,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  wanting 
in  vigour,  or  that  have  not  hai  their  last  season's 
growth  well  matured,  it  is  not  advisable  to  e.xcite 
them  early,  as  tliey  are  wanting  in  the  first 
essential  to  enable  them  to  flower  early.  The 
advantages  attendant  on  getting  such  of  the 
spring  and  summer-flowering  kinds  as  AUamandas, 
Bougainvilleas,  shrubby  Clerodendrons,  Dipla- 
denias,  Tabernitmontanas,  Gardenias,  and  the 
like  to  move  early  are  that  they  aft'ord  a  propor- 
tionately longer  succession  of  flower  or  bloom 
oftener  before  the  dormant  season  again  comes 
round.  Where  the  conditions  above  indicated 
are  favourable,  the  temperature  may  shortly  be 
raised  a  few  degrees  above  what  it  has  been  kept 
at  whilst  the  plants  were  at  rest.  This  will  be 
found  better  than  sudden  excitement  by  a  greater 
rise  all  at  once. 

(;.\RDENiAS. — The  flowers  of  these  plants  are 
held  in  such  estimation  by  some,  that  a  supply  is 
required  during  as  much  of  the  year  as  it  can 
be  had.  Yet  even  where  a  large  stock  is  grown, 
with  means  of  giving  it  plenty  of  heat,  it  is 
difficult   to  get  the   flowers   to  opsn  during  the 


depth  of  winter,  as  the  buds,  however  forward 
they  may  have  been  in  the  autumn,  move  slowly 
in  the  absence  of  sun-heat.  The  plants  that  have 
their  buds  the  most  prominent  should  be  placed  at 
the  warmest  end  of  the  stove  and  well  up  to  the 
glass.  Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist — not  too 
wet — as  comparatively  little  root  action  will  now 
be  going  on,  and  if  too  much  water  is  given,  the 
buds  will  be  likely  to  drop  rather  than  come  to 
maturity.  It  is  not  advisable  to  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  it  not 
unusually  happens  that  the  buds  fall  if  much 
moisture  hangs  about  them.  One  of  the  worst 
evils  to  contend  with  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  is  that  where  mealy  bug  exists,  so  partial 
is  this  insect  to  them,  that  it  gives  much  trouble. 

BouvARDiAS. — The  difficulty  that  exists  in  get- 
ting cuttings  of  Bouvardias  to  root  when  made 
from  shoots  that  have  been  grown  in  the  way  that 
most  things  succeed  under  induced  growers  of 
these  plants  to  resort  to  propagating  them  from 
root  cuttings,  a  process  that  will  generally  answer 
for  any  plant  which  there  is  a  difficulty  in  increas- 
ing. But  it  is  found  that  if  the  old  plants  that 
are  to  produce  cuttings  are  dried  off  for  a  few 
weeks,  so  as  to  stop  growth  and  cause  the  leaves 
to  fall,  the  young  shoots  produced  in  a  genial  tem- 
perature after  the  branches  have  been  cut  back 
and  the  roots  well  moistened  will  root  as  readily 
as  those  of  a  Fuchsia  if  taken  oil'  with  a  heel. 
Stock  plants  that  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
have  been  treated  in  this  way  will  shortly  furnish 
an  abundance  of  cuttings,  as  almost  all  the  eyes 
start  immediately  the  plants  are  subjected  to  heat 
and  moisture.  When  the  shoots  are  about  2  inches 
long  they  are  in  a  condition  to  strike  ;  they  will 
root  readily  in  ordinary  stove  heat,  kept  moist 
and  close.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
requisite  quantity  going,  as,  unless  the  young 
plants  are  well  established  early  in  the  year,  they 
do  not  attain  the  necessary  size  and  strength  be- 
fore autumn  to  enable  them  to  produce  a  full 
crop  of  flowers.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
strong,  vigorous  examples  yield  finer  heads  of 
bloom,  and  many  more  of  them,  than  the  ordinary- 
sized  plants  usually  met  with.  Independent  of 
the  value  of  Bouvardias  for  stove  and  warm  con- 
servatory decoration  during  autumn  and  winter, 
few  things  equal  them  for  giving  a  continuous 
succession  of  flowers  for  cutting.  Their  profuse 
habit  of  blooming,  purity  of  colour  in  the  flowers, 
and  agreeable  fragrance  of  some  are  such  as  to 
make  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select 
company. 

SoLANU.MS. — S.  capsicastrum  and  S.  pseudo- 
capsicum  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  small- 
growing  berry-bearing  plants  for  general  useful- 
ness in  the  various  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
made  to  do  duty,  being  alike  adapted  for  room  or 
hall  decoration,  or  for  associating  with  flowering 
plants  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  during 
the  autumn  and  winter.  Cuttings  need  to  be 
struck  early  where  the  plants  are  wanted  to  be  in 
condition  for  use  in  the  autumn.  If  the  stock  has 
not  already  been  propagated,  no  time  must  be 
lost  in  putting  in  the  cuttings  ;  the.se  should  con- 
sist of  the  points  of  the  shoots  such  as  are  gene- 
rally to  be  had  from  plants  that  have  ripened 
their  crop  of  berries  during  the  later  months  of 
the  past  year.  They  will  root  in  two  or  three 
weeks  if  placed  in  genial  heat  and  kept  moist  and 
close,  after  which  put  them  singly  into  small  pots, 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  as  soon  as 
growth  commences  with  a  view  to  make  them 
branch  out  at  the  base,  without  which  they  have 
a  straggling,  unsightly  appearance.  Cuttings 
should  only  be  taken  from  those  plants  that  show 
a  disposition  to  produce  their  berries  freely,  as 
there  is  much  difference  amongst  seedlings  in  this 
respect.  The  young  stock  must  be  kept  on  grow- 
ing in  a  genial  temperature  until  spring,  after 
which  the  sun  will  afford  enough  warmth. 

FiTTONiAs. — Tliese  plants  are  so  accommodating 
that  they  will  thrive  when  overhung  by  other 
things  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  many  to  fail. 
In  no  way  are  they  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
when  used  as  an  edging  to  the  side  stages,  or  for  a 


covering  to  the  stages  of  a  stove  as  a  setting 
wherein  to  stand  other  plants.  They  will  grow 
in  almost  any  material  that  water  will  pass  readily 
through;  if  shell  gravel  or  ordinary  fine  sandy 
gravel  is  used  on  the  stages  they  will  grow  freely 
in  this,  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  dry 
at  the  roots.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  strike  in 
little  time  by  keeping  them  warm  and  moist ; 
when  rooted  they  can  be  planted  in  the  way  indi- 
cated, or  grown  in  shallow  pans  and  set  about 
amongst  the  pots  containing  larger  growing 
things ;  in  this  way  less  bare  surface  of  the  stages 
is  seen. 

Panicum  YAKiEiiATUM. — This  pretty  free-grow- 
ing plant  can  be  used  similarly  to  the  preceding. 
It  makes  one  of  the  best  of  all  edgings  in  a  stove, 
and  is  alike  adapted  for  draping  hanging-baskets 
containing  flowering  plants.  Young  stock,  such 
as  that  struck  from  cuttings  put  in  now,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manner  just  mentioned, 
and  in  various  other  ways  this  useful  droop- 
ing plant  can  be  employed.  Heat,  moisture, 
and  a  confined  atmosphere  are  the  conditions 
under  which  this  plant  strikes  quickest. 

Cls.sus  discmlok  and  C.  roRPiivROPHYLLUs  are 
amongst  the  best  plants  that  can  be  used  for 
occupying  bare  places  on  back  walls,  or  for  use 
where  free,  quick-growing  subjects  of  drooping 
habit  are  required.  Cuttings  of  the  young  half- 
ripened  shoots  will  root  with  ordinary  treatment 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  they  can  be  potted 
on  preparatory  to  their  being  placed  where  they 
are  to  be  grown.  It  is  well  to  push  on  the  propa- 
gation of  these  and  other  things  that  are  alike 
easily  struck  before  the  busy  time  for  general 
cutting-striking  comes  on,  when  attention  and 
room  will  be  wanted  for  a  host  of  other  subjects. 

IfJSECTS. — Those  who  have  to  deal  with  a  general 
collection  of  stove  plants  need  to  be  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  the  various  insects,  that  are  more  per- 
sistent in  their  attacks  consequent  on  their  increase 
being  quicker  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  warm 
stove  than  in  structures  where  a  lower  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  ;  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  it  is  well  to  impress  upon  those 
whose  experience  in  plant-growing  is  limited,  it  is 
that  those  who  keep  their  plants  the  freest  from  in- 
sects—other details  of  cultivation  being  fairly  well 
carried  out— are  certain  to  be  the  most  successful, 
as,  where  insects  are  allowed  to  get  numerous,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  plants  they  affect  to  thrive  as 
they  should  do.  As  soon  as  the  sun  gets  more 
power,  so  as  to  run  up  the  temperature  of  the 
stove,  insects  of  all  kinds  that  are  present  begin  to 
increase  apace.  To  limit  this  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  stock  should  be  closely  looked  over,  and  any 
that  are  affected  ought  to  be  carefully  gone  over, 
and  dipped,  syringed,  or  sponged  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants  and  the  kinds  of  insects  that 
aft'ect  them.  Whatever  time  is  occupied  in  this 
work  at  the  present  season  will  be  well  spent,  and 
will  save  much  labour  later  on. 

Gree.viiousk. — The  early-blooming  varieties  of 
the  large-flowered  section  of  Pelargoniums  are 
much  the  best  to  grow  for  those  whose  object  is  to 
have  a  good  display  early  in  the  season,  as  they 
come  in  at  a  time  when  indoor  flowers  almost  alone 
have  to  be  depended  on.  If  the  stock  was  got  on 
with  early  in  the  autumn  by  having  the  plants 
well  established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  flower  before  the  growing  season  was  too 
far  advanced,  and  they  have  up  to  this  time  been 
kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  they  will 
now  be  showing  their  flower-heads.  The  varieties 
in  question  are  naturally  dwarf,  compact  growers, 
the  wood  being  remarkably  short  jointed,  so  that 
when  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  the  shoots  do  not 
get  at  all  drawn,  even  when  subjected  to  more 
heat  than  is  usually  looked  upon  as  sufficient  for 
Pelargoniums.  As  soon  as  tho  flower-heads  have 
made  a  little  progress,  manure  water  may  be 
given  once  a  fortnight  or  so,  applying  it  oftener 
later  on  when  more  progress  has  been  made. 

CixERARiAs. — The  earliest  portion  of  the  stock 
will  now  be  blooming.  Where  the  successional 
plants  have  been  well  cared  for  the  balls  will  be  a 
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complete  mass  of  roots,  and  they  will  require  rej;u- 
lar  applications  of  manure  water,  which  will 
increase  the  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers. 
The  whole  of  the  stock  should  be  frequently  ex- 
amined to  see  that  it  is  quite  free  from  aphides, 
to  which  Cinerarias  are  more  than  most  things  sub- 
ject, and  if  not  kept  quite  clear  from  them,  they 
become  a  fertile  source  from  which  all  other  plants 
associated  with  them,  on  which  the  insects  will 
live,  get  affected. 


Rose  Garden. 


CLIMBING  AND  OTHER  ROSES. 
How  to  have  Roses  in  bloom  for  as  long  a 
portion  of  the  year  as  possible,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  is  a  matter  worth  serious  considera- 
tion. There  are  two  cla3st'3  of  Rose  growers, 
besides  those  who  grow  for  sale  ;  tlie  one  has  for 
its  principal  object  the  production  of  blooms  for 
e.xhibition,   while    tlie    other    grows    them    for 


are  not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil, 
being  able  to  thrive  and  grow  in  that  of  almost 
any  description,  although,  of  course,  they  thrive 
best  where  the  soil  is  good.  Where  the  best  kinds 
of  continuous-blooming  Roses  are  required  to 
thrive  and  repay  the  cultivator,  there  the  soil 
must  either  be  naturally  good,  or  adapted  to  the 
purpose  by  artificial  means. 

For  poles,  pillars,  arches,  arbours,  walls,  fiJes 
of  houses,  and  high  buildings,  &c.,  only  those 
Roses  are  suitable  which  have  more  or  less  of 
what  is  called  a  climbing  habit  of  growth. 
Roses  whiL-h  make  long  rambling  growths,  whose 
shoots  are  unable  to  stand  up  without  suppoi  t 
of  some  kind,  these  are  the  kinds  which  do  duty 
as  climbers  ;  before  determining  on  the  kind  ot 
climber  to  plant,  however,  the  height  the  plants 
are  required  to  attain  must  be  considered.  Most 
of  the  vigorous  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  may 
be  relied  on  from  8  feet  to  15  feet  if  the  soil  be 
good,  and  on  warm  sheltered  walls  4  feet  or  ■")  feet 
higher.     The  extra  strong  growers  of  the  same 
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decoration  and  the  production  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  Now  there  are  so  many  families  of  the 
Rose,  and  so  many  varieties  belonging  to  each 
family,  that  suitable  Roses  may  be  found  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  uses  and  positions  in  a  garden 
where  flowers  of  any  kind  can  be  used.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  uses  to  and  positions  in 
^\hich  Rose  plants  may  be  put  in  a  garden,  viz., 
beds,  borders,  shrubberies,  poles  and  pillars, 
arches,  arbours,  walls  (north,  south,  east,  or 
west),  hedges,  screens,  &o.  Before  entering  into 
any  particulars,  however,  as  to  the  difterent  kinds 
of  Roses  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  just 
mentioned,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  more  or  less  important  subject  of  soil.  I 
say  "  more  or  less "  here,  because  if  only  the 
commoner  kinds  of  Roses  be  grown,  the  kind  of 
soil  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  I'he  old 
summer-blooming  climbing  Roses  belonging  to 
the  Boursault,  Ayrshire,  and  sempervirens  classes, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the 
Gallica,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Austrian 
Brier,  and  many  other  summer- blooming  families 


classes,  with  the  Noisettes  and  Hybrid  Noisettes, 
will  cover  well  up  to  Li  ft.  or  20  ft.  or  more. 
The  Banksian  Roses  are  excellent  as  climbers,  but 
should  only  be  planted  against  walls  in  rather 
sheltered  positions  ;  they  are  only  summer 
bloomers.  The  white  and  yellow  may  be  both 
relied  on  up  to  30  ft.  in  good  soil,  Ijut  the  large 
white  will  run  much  higher.  This  kind  is 
evergreen,  except  in  very  sharp  winters,  which 
is  a  great  recommendation,  but  it  is  not  so 
prolific  in  its  blooming  qualities  as  the  two 
first-named  varieties.  The  old  Blush  and  Crimson 
China  Roses  will  also  run  up  the  face  of  a  wall 
freely  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and,  as  before  stated, 
for  continuous-blooming  qualities  they  are  unsur- 
passed by  the  varieties  of  any  other  family  of 
Roses  ;  indeed,  they  are  frequently  out  at  their 
best  when  inexorable  frost  sternly  interposes  and 
checks  them  ;  in  spite  of  this  however,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  few  buds  still  unfolding  at 
Christmas  time.  The  old-fa.shioned  summer- 
blooming  Roses  before  alluded  to  are  capable  of 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  height ;  probalily 


in  good  and  deep  soils  they  would  climb  in  a  very 
few  .seasons,  if  well  tended,  any  ordinary  church 
steeple.  They  completely  cover  themselves  with 
blooms  during  the  blooming  period  if  rightly 
treated,  and  all  the  treatment  they  require,  if  in 
good  soil,  consists  in  tying  them  to  their  supports, 
pruning  out  weak  and  exhausted  wood,  and  en- 
couraging to  the  utmost  such  vigorous  young 
shoots  as  may  be  required.  No  growths  need  be 
shortened  except  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  allotted  to  the  plant,  and  to  take  ofl"  un- 
ripened  ends.  Climbing  Roses  away  from  walls 
should  not  be  planted  in  very  exposed  positions, 
or,  as  a  rule,  they  will  fail  to  gratify  the  culti- 
vator. 

Climbing  Roses  may  be  used  to  screen  un- 
sightly buildings  and  other  objects,  by  training 
them  to  galvanised  wire  or  other  fences  or  sup- 
ports, and,  except  when  the  leaves  are  otf,  answer 
this  purpose  most  admirably,  by  the  interposition 
of  their  loveliness.  All  the  above  methods  of 
growing  Roses  not  only  yield  good  decorative 
effects,  but  give  supplies  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
Heretofore,  liowever,  1  have  not  mentioned  Moss 
Roses,  because,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
in  the  outdoor  garden,  as  growing  plants,  their 
value  is  comparatively  small.  As  cut  flowers, 
however,  they  are  among  the  most  exquisite  of 
Flora's  productions.  J.  E. 


SXOW  AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
Sii  far  the  snow  has  probably  done  good,  and  not 
harm,  to  the  Rosea.  Here  and  there  it  has  rent  off 
a  bough  from  tall  standard  bushes  or  pyramid", 
and  in  a  few  instances  has  broken  down  some 
dense  dwarf.  But,  as  a  rule,  Roses  have  either 
carried  their  snow  burdens  in  safety,  or  bent  down 
beneath  their  load  without  breaking.  The  very 
tenacity  with  which  the  successive  falls  of  snow 
clung  to  the  Roses  also  afforded  them  very 
.substantial  protection  against  the  severe  frosts 
that  have  succeeded  them  ;  while  dwarf  Roses 
under  the  snow  have  been  safe  from  all  harm  from 
any  amount  of  cold.  This  has  been  a  decided 
gain,  with  the  thermometer  getting  within  close 
reach  of  zero  on  several  occasions.  A  good  many 
oldfashiontd  cultivators  hold  that  snow  is  not 
only  a  protection,  but  a  manure.  And  no  doubt 
It  does  collect  from  the  air  and  deposit  on  the  sur- 
face a  sensible  amount  of  ammonia  and  other 
manurial  matters  or  gases.  But  it  is  often  some- 
what ditticult  to  distinguish  in  practice  between 
the  effects  of  protection  and  food.  It  is  held  cor- 
rectly that  in  the  feeding  of  animals  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  is  equivalent  to  a  given  amount 
of  food,  and  it  seems  also  certain  that  the  same 
law  of  equivalents  holds  good  among  such  plants 
as  Roses.  The  direct  result  of  starvation  from 
cold  does  not  vary  greatly  ftom  that  arising  from 
lack  of  food.  \Yeakness,  partial  paralysis  of  func- 
tion, sluggishness  of  movement,  ending  in  a  stop- 
page of  circulation  of  fluids  and  death,  follow  in 
both  cases  alike— whether  from  identical  causes  or 
not  is  hardly  material  to  our  argument.  What  is 
very  material  to  us,  as  rosarians,  is  the  fact  that 
the  snow  is  favourable  to  our  Roses.  It  conserves 
their  heat,  and,  maybe,  augments  their  food  sup- 
plies ;  while,  in  so  far  as  it  does  the  former,  it 
enables  them  also  to  dispose  of  more  food  to  better 
purpose.  The  growth,  vigour,  and  beauty  of 
Roses  are  very  much  as  the  heat  that  they  are 
subjected  to  or  have  at  their  disposal.  It  is  there- 
fore a  clear  gain  for  our  Roses  when,  instead  of 
being  e.\posed  to  20°  or  30°  of  frost,  the  snow 
keeps  them  in  a  snug,  warm  atmosphere  of  from 
'2°  to  4°  of  frost  only,  or  even  less. 

Possibly  not  a  few  answer,  that  if  the  growing 
season  proves  genial,  it  matters  little  or  nothing 
to  the  Roses  how  much  cold  they  are  exposed  to 
in  the  dormant  seasoh.  But  every  day's  addi- 
tional experience  convinces  us  that  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  For,  first  of  all,  there  is  no  dormant 
season  among  Rose-s.  The  jihrase  never  meant 
as  much  as  many  put  into  it.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  entire   cessation  of  root-growth  among 
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Roses,  unlesa  their  fluids  are  converted  into  solid 
ice.  Complete  dormancy,  stagnation,  rest  never  did 
exist  among  Roses.  But  there  is  less  of  it  among 
them  to-day  than  ever  there  was  before.  More  ever- 
growing, ever-blooming  blood  has  been  poured  into 
them  from  the  Noisettes,  Chinas,  Teas,  till  the 
great  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  others  have 
become  less  restful  than  ever  at  any  season.  Though 
all  too  few  of  our  Roses  are  ever-blooming  in  our 
climate,  the  majority  of  them  are  ever-growing, 
and  the  more  active  their  growth,  the  more  serious 
is  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Now,  experience  proves  that  our  Roses  in  the 
main  are  quite  safe  when  buried  in  snow.  The 
snow  temperature,  say  a  few  degrees  either  side 
of  3(t°  Fahrenheit,  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  Roses  during  the  winter  season. 
The  snow  temperature  is  not  only  safe,  but 
equable.  In  fact,  it  is  the  latter  quality  that  con- 
stitutes the  main  element  of  its  safety.  It  is  less 
the  absolute  severity  of  the  cold  that  mars  and 
maims  our  Roses  than  the  sudden  changes,  often 
amounting  to  15°,  20°,  or  more  in  a  few  hours. 
The  mere  mechanical  effects  of  such  sudden  freez- 
ings and  thawings  prove  most  trying  and  destruc- 
tive. The  ratio  of  destruction  also  rises  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  changes.  Now,  the  snow  lies 
between  our  Roses  and  violent  and  sudden 
changes,  and  this  forms  a  compound  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  harm. 

It  will,  therefore,  probably  be  found  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  violent  injury  inflicted  on  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  snow  has  been  of  real  service  to 
our  Roses.  With  or  without  other  protection 
it  ha?  saved  our  dwarf  Teas  or  others  from  the 
risks  and  dangers  of  20°  and  'I't"  of  frost,  and  done 
much  to  carry  standards  safely  through  the  same 
ordeal,  by  wrapping  every  twig  and  bough  round 
with  a  snowy  covering,  almost  sufficiently  thick  to 
keep  their  temperature  at  the  snow  average. 
Seldom  have  successive  snowflakes  clung  to  vege- 
tation as  they  have  this  winter,  and  in  their  close 
sticking  to  our  Roses  they  have  doubtless  saved 
the  majority  of  them.  Of  course,  the  snow  has 
adhered  with  many  times  multiplied  volume  and 
mass  where  our  early  advice  to  thrust  a  handfulof 
Bracken  fronds  into  the  heads  of  standards  was 
adopted.  In  all  such  examples  the  Bracken  was 
thatched  with  about  a  foot  of  snow,  the  whole 
being  impenetrable  to  any  amount  of  cold  possible 
to  our  climate.  D.  T.  F. 


Fruit  Garden. 


W.  COLEMAN. 


BLENHEIM   ORANGE   APPLE. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  I  forwarded  to  you  lialf- 
a-dozen  good  fruit  of  this  useful  variety  I  stated 
that  they  were  not  tlie  finest  or  best  coloured 
examples  grown  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Tibberton,  near 
Gloucester,  last  year.  Quite  recently  I  have  re- 
ceived from  that  grower  one  of  his  very  best 
fruits,  unquestionably  the  finest  I  have  yet  met 
with,  and  in  response  to  an  application  from  Mr. 
Van  Deman,  pomologist  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, I  have  forwarded  it  to  Washington  for 
examination  and  comparison.  The  Apples  in 
question,  from  standard  trees  nearly  forty  years 
old,  did  not  create  any  great  degree  of  surprise 
when  shown  by  Mr.  Phelps  at  Gloucester  in 
November  last,  as  other  exhibitors  with  wonder- 
ful fruit  have  been  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
him  for  years.  Indeed,  the  classes  which  these 
exhibitors — farmers,  it  must  be  understood — are 
capable  of  filling  up  prove  beyond  cavil  or  ques- 
tion that  private  enter|>rise  without  the  aid  of 
Government  or  Royal  Horticultural  Societies  can 
and  will  restore  our  much-abused  orchards  to  the 
position  which  our  climate  fits  them  to  occupy. 
What  one,  nay  a  dozen,  men  residing  in  the  vale 
of  Severn  can  do,  others  living  in  warmer  districts 
may  also  do  equally  well,  and  possibly  better,  if 
they  will  only  put  their  brains  to  work  and  their 


shoulders  to  the  wheel.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
one  section  of  our  leaders  to  call  upon  Jupiter, 
and  for  another  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  but  neither 
of  these  will  put  us  in  the  way  of  growing  large, 
rosy,  luscious  fruit  infinitely  superior  to  the 
handsome  specimens  imported  from  Canada  and 
otlier  parts  of  the  globe.  What  we  require  is 
perseverance  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of 
occupiers  and  encouragement  from  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  are  willing,  but 
hitherto,  with  few  exceptions,  the  matter  has  not 
been  placed  before  them,  and  a  great  number  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  first-class  Apple 
orchards  will  enable  the  farmer  to  live  where 
corn  does  not  pay  for  the  tillage  of  the  ground. 

We  cannot  expect  all  landowners  to  go  into 
the  matter  as  Lord  Sudeley  has  done,  but  the 
majority  might  follow  the  Madresfield  Court 
■system  of  devoting  a  piece  of  suitable  ground  to 
the  working  and  raising  of  the  best  sorts  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  for  distribution 
amongst  the  tenants.  In  several  places  I  have 
seen  this  work  managed,  or  mismanaged,  by  the 
woodman  or  forester,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  hard,  wretched,  crooked  stocks,  with  stunted 
heads,  have  shown  that  the  attempt  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  failure.  Clever  men,  like  Jlr.  Web- 
ster, and  a  host  of  professional  foresters,  who 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  nursery  work, 
can,  of  course  raise,  select,  and  work  stocks  quite 
as  well  as  operators  in  the  trade,  but  a  great 
number  of  hard-working  honest  men,  who  live 
and  die  on  one  small  estate,  cannot  be  expected 
to  turn  out  trees  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  rising 
generation.  Nay,  more  ;  many  of  them  consider 
this  branch  quite  extraneous  to  their  legitimate 
calling.  Aware  of  this.  Lord  Beauchamp  very 
wisely  placed  a  piece  of  land,  close  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  under  the  management  of  the  late 
JMr.  Cox,  shortly  before  he  died,  and  Mr.  Crnmp, 
his  successor,  has  carried  on  the  work  ever  .since. 
In  this  nursery  all  the  leading  sorts  of  vintage 
and  pot  Apples  which  do  well  on  his  lordship's 
estate  are  grown,  and  grown  well,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  farmers  who  can  have 
them  for  planting  out  are  not  the  only  indivi- 
duals who  derive  benefit  from  the  arrangement. 
The  farmers  on  this  estate  are  treated  in  a 
similar  way  ;  and,  although  modest  individuals 
shrink  from  boasting  of  their  home  work,  I  may 
say  that  one  occupier  sometimes  makes  400  hogs- 
heads of  cider  in  a  good  season,  and  more  than 
clears  his  half-year's  rent  by  it.  Horticulturists 
generally,  and  people  who  read  the  horticultural 
journals,  know  that  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether  is  now  needed,  other  wise 
the  ball  recently  set  moving  will  not  carry  us  to 
the  front,  but  this  position  must  be  attained 
before  we  can  compete  with  our  colonial  rela- 
tions. The  orchards  in  America  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  in  a  plight  similar  to  our  own,  but 
the  owners  and  occupiers  have  gone  ahead,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

I  commenced  this  paper  with  Blenheims — on 
the  brain,  some  may  say.  Possibly  so.  I  do  not 
wish  them  removed,  for  this  Woodstock,  North- 
wick,  or  Kempster's  Pippin  is  a  noble  Apple, 
and  I  will  close  my  remarks  by  informing  a 
correspondent  that  I  see  no  reason  why  the  wish 
he  expressed  a  few  weeks  ago  should  not  be  ful- 
filled. In  The  Garden,  I  forget  the  date,  he 
said  he  should  dearly  like  to  see  a  good  orchard 
compo.sed  entirely  of  Blenheims  in  full  bearing 
at  least  once  in  his  lifetime.  If  he  has  not 
passed  the  jubilee  of  his  birth,  and  can  command 
a  few  acres  of  upland  rolling  ground  on  the  old 
red  sandstone  or  marl,  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
trenching  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep,  and  planting 
clean,  healthy  standards  30  feet  apart  and  40  feet 
from  row  to  row.     Blenheims  are  impatient  of 


the  knife  and  do  not  bear  well  when  young,  but 
when  allowed  an  abundance  of  room  for  the  full 
development  of  the  strong  branches  and  exposure 
of  the  fruit  to  sun  and  air,  healthy  trees  after  a 
few  years'  growth  produce  regular  and  abundant 
crops  annually.  Although  this  variety  is  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  restrictive  training  in  small 
gardens,  I  have  seen  it  bearing  well  as  a  horizon- 
tal espalier  on  the  Paradise  stock,  but  it  is  short- 
lived and  soon  shows  a  disposition  to  canker. 
For  this  kind  of  work  fortunately  the  names  of 
suitable  sorts  are  numerous  enough,  and  as  the 
Blenheim  delights  in  a  deep,  but  well-drained 
soil  and  plenty  of  head  room,  the  orchard  nn- 
questionably  is  the  proper  place  for  it.  When 
planted  singly  or  a  good  distance  apart,  the 
branches  often  assume  a  horizontal  or  drooping 
habit,  but  planted  thickly  they  attain  a  great 
height,  and  then  fruit  from  the  centres  and  lower 
Ijranches  is  spotted  and  deficient  in  colour.  We 
have  at  this  place  a  double  row  of  some  twenty 
trees  planted  in  this  way.  They  are  now  little 
short  of  50  feet  in  height,  and,  judging  from  their 
size  and  general  appearance,  one  may  readily 
suppose  that  they  were  planted  before  the  Blen- 
heim Pippin  found  a  place  in  nurserymen's 
catalogues. 


OUTDOOR  GRAPES. 
In  The  Garden  for  January  1,  p.  ,3,  "W.  R." 
says  he  has  seen  "many  little  Kent  and  Surrey 
gardens  during  the  past  few  years,  and  never  saw 
a  really  good  Grape ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
find  that  any  attention  is  given  to  the  Vines." 
Exactly  so  ;  negligence  or  inattention  generally 
results  in  failure,  and  deservedly  so.  Even  at 
Thomery,  where  the  sun-heat  in  spring  and 
summer  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  we  obtain 
in  England,  the  greatest  care  and  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  make  (irape  culture  a  success. 
From  Mr.  W.  Robinson's  book,  "The  Parks  and 
Gardens  of  Paris,"  I  take  the  following  extracts. 
On  p.  37S  he  begins  the  chapter  on  "  the  culture 
of  the  Vine  at  Thomery,"  with  this  remarkable 
and  enthusiastic  view  of  outdoor  (irape  culture  in 
England — 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  culture  of  the  Grape  grown 
against  w.aUs  in  the  open  air  may  be  attempted  with  profit 
over  a  large  part  of  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of 
England,  an  account  is  given  of  the  successful  and  highly 
interesting  culture  of  the  Chasselas  Grape  near  Pari-,  where 
it  must  be  growing  against  walls  as  well  as  with  us. 

Again,  on  p.  380,  he  tells  us  that — 

GrA])e  culture  is  often  successful  against  houses  with  vis 
[/.t.,  in  England]  when  it  receives  mere  chance  attention  from 
CO  tagers  aud  others-  By  selecting  the  soil  and  position,  and 
really  paying  some  .attention  t)  iirotecting  and  cultivating 
the  Vine,  we  may  grow  good  Grapes  .against  walls,  even  in 
many  places  where  groimd  vineries  are  now  resorted  ii>. 
Should  any  person  doubt  the  possibility  of  cultivating  the 
Chasselas  and  others  of  our  best  hardy  Grapes  in  the  oi>on 
air,  I  merely  refer  him  to  the  horticultural  papers  for  the 
autumn  of  ISOS.  They  contain  abundant  evidence  that  even 
with  the  rough  treatment  Grapes  now  receive  in  the  open 
air  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  them  of  good  quality  on  walls. 
Grapes  are  already  gi-own  well  in  the  open  air  in  a  few  places 
— Ijy  Mr.  liarkin  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  example,  and  by 
Mr.'Fenn  in  the  Rectory Vjarden  at  Woodstock— so  that  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  ripening  good 
Grapes  over  a  consider.il.)le  portion  of  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  pliin  is  only  recommended 
for  warm  soils  and  positions,  for  gardens  not  having  much 
glass  and  yet  some  wall  space,  for  coverinor  cottages,  out 
offices,  &c. ,  and  not  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  Vine  cul- 
ture indoors. 

Comment  on  the  above  is  needless. 

VERONir.\. 

*,,*  The  question  is,  what  are  the  chances  of 
outdoor  Grape  culture  in  England,  and  not  what 
anyone  said  of  it  years  ago.  Having  written 
these  words,  and  looked  in  vain  since  in  some 
of  our  warmest  counties  for  eatable  Grapes  in 
the  open  air,  is  surely  no  reason  for  keeping  to 
them.  And  when  men  like  Mr.  Marnock  tell  one 
of  having  passed  through  the  same  hopeful  stage, 
and  then  tried  experiments  and  failed,  there  is 
surely  good  reason  for  doubt.  Mr.  Cornhill  sends 
me  a  long  article  explaining  the  conditions  under 
which  outdoor  Grape  culture  was  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully  in   his  youth.      Few  of    us  who    have 
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thought  of  the  matter,  could  not  do  the  same 
thing,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  youthful 
taste  about  fruit  is  not  over-particular,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  finest  Grapes  maybe  grown  in  many 
kinds  of  cheap  glass  structures  makes  the  com- 
parison for  the  outdoor  Grape  much  more  severe 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  price,  too,  at 
which  fine  Grapes  are  now  sold  in  the  market  is 
very  low.  As  to  the  question  of  profit,  the  case 
is  hopeless,  because  good  Grapes  have  frequently 
been  sold  in  Covent  Garden  this  year  at  a  much 
lower  rate  per  pound  than  good  hardy  fruit  fetches. 
Then,  again,  a  great  area  of  country  with  a  fine 
climate  for  Grape-growing,  such  as  Madeira,  is 
sending  us  a  supply  of  outdoor  Grapes— a  supply 
which  we  may  look  to  increase  every  year,  as  the 
many  sunny  hills  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
and  other  countries  bei;in  to  be  devoted  to  Grape- 
growing.  Assuming  that,  for  other  reasons,  the 
thing  is  worth  attempting,  if  anybody  can  suggest 
how,  by  the  otfering  of  prizes  or  otherwise.  Grape 
culture  can  be  practically  tested,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  carry  it  out,  or  support  a  reasonable  scheme :  but 
I  will  print  no  more  articles  on  the  subject,  except 
suggestions  how  to  test  the  matter  fairly,  should 
such  come.  \V.  R. 


LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  FKiTiT-TREE  growcr  informed  me  the  other  day 
that  the  large  sorts  of  Lancashire  Gooseberries 
are  getting  into  demand  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  probably  for  dessert  purposes.  He 
made  particular  mention  of  Careless,  white,  very 
fine  ;  Eskender  Bey,  red,  large  and  fine  ;  King  of 
Trumps,  whit«,  very  large;  Melbourne  Red,  large; 
Snowball,  white;  Alma,  white,  very  large;  Crown 
Bob,  red;  Plunder,  white,  large;  Major  Hibbert, 
red;  Monarch,  red,  large;  Weasel,  white,  very 
fine ;  Roaring  Lion,  red ;  Wilmot's  Early  Red  ; 
Troubler,  green;  Superior,  green;  Rough  Red; 
and  Lancashire  Lass,  white.  It  would  probably 
not  be  difficult  to  make  up  fully  1.50  varieties  at 
least  of  exhibition  Gooseberries. 

An  old  and  successful  grower  was  once  as-ked 
what  is  the  best  compost  to  grow  these  fine  Goose- 
berries in,  and  he  said  the  best  was  the  top  spit 
of  an  old  pasture,  mellowed  by  lying  by  for  twelve 
or  eighteen  months ;  further,  he  recommended  that 
they  should  be  planted  to  the  depth  of  4  inches 
to  5  inches,  but  opinions  diU'er  on  this  point,  some 
planting  rather  shallower.  The  best  time  to  plant 
is  in  the  middle  of  October,  or  as  soon  after  as  it 
can  be  done.  An  old  grower  in  Lancashire  once 
told  me  that  he  had  grown  Gooseberries  in  his 
garden  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  that  when  he 
planted  a  new  tree  he  dug  out  the  old  soil  to  the 
depth  of  half  a  yard  ami  about  4  feet  square,  and 
filled  in  the  space  with  clods  he  had  had  by  him 
for  a  year,  turning  them  over  once  a  month  or  so 
before  using  them.  And  he  further  stated  that 
he  prepared  his  plant  for  planting  in  this  way  : 
he  pruned  his  plant,  leaving  the  shoots  6  inches 
long,  and  carefully  removed  all  the  bottom  buds 
by  means  of  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to 
damage  the  stem  ;  then  he  placed  his  plant  in  the 
centre  of  the  prepared  space  and  covered  the  roots 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches.  The  tree  is  then 
left  until  the  beginning  of  February,  when  a  good 
mulching  of  decayed  cow  manure  laid  by  for  a 
year  or  more  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
:i  inches,  a  little  road  sand  being  added.  The 
manure  is  allowed  to  lie  in  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  large  egg  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  it 
is  beaten  tine,  and  a  little  new  soil  added  to  the 
surface,  doing  this  generally  after  a  shower  of 
rain. 

Now  as  the  object  of  this  method  of  culture  is 
to  get  large  Gooseberries  for  show  purposes,  so 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  plants  are  in 
blossom,  only  one  is  allowed  to  remain  where  two 
or  more  are  found  in  a  cluster ;  and  if  they  are  so 
close  together  that  when  developed  one  is  likely 
to  injure  the  other,  one  is  removed  in  .lune,  that 
is,  it  the  fruit  promi.ses  to  attain  a  good  size, 
but  not  without.  This,  at  lta;t,  is  what  some 
do.  If  during  June  and  July  the  sun  shines 
out  very  warm,  the  trees  are  shaded  from  the  sun. 


a  light  material  being  placed  over  them,  about 
2  feet  above  the  branches,  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  freely  underneath,  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  fine  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit.  As  a  matter  of  course  no 
weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  surface,  and 
caterpillars  receive  a  very  short  shrift  if  they  put 
in  an  appearance.  About  the  beginning  of  August 
the  fruit  is  ripe  and  fit  for  exhibition. 

Pruning  the  trees  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  matter  of  exhibition  Goose- 
berries. Of  necessity  a  material  difference  has  to 
be  observed  in  the  pruning  of  those  trees  on  which 
it  is  intended  to  grow  show  fruit,  and  those  from 
which  fruits  for  the  dessert  or  culinary  purposes 
only  are  required.  Not  nearly  so  much  wood  is 
left  upon  the  former  as  upon  the  latter.  Indeed, 
where  large  fruit  is  required  no  weak  shoots  what- 
ever are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tree,  and  the 
strongest  are  shortened  back  to  within  5  inches  or 
li  inches  of  the  wood  cf  the  previous  year's  growth. 
The  superabundant  shoots  should  be  taken  off  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  strong  ones  are  left  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other.  And  if  of 
these  many  are  suffered  to  remain,  the  tree  be- 
comes overcrowded  with  foliage  and  new  wood, 
and  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  the  needful  amount  of 
light  and  air. 

Show  Gooseberry  trees  are  generally  trained 
and  pruned  horizontally,  and  this  form  is  advan- 
tageous, inasmuch  as  the  fruit  hangs  clear  of  the 
branches,  and  is  consequently  not  liable  to  be 
bruised,  which  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  grown 
upon  upright  branches.  On  the  other  hand. 
Gooseberry  trees  bearing  fruit  required  only  for 
ordinary  culinary  and  dessert  purposes  merely 
require  thinning  and  to  be  trimmed  into  a  suitable 
shape — say  hemispherical.  But  the  pruner  should 
never  forget  that  light  and  air  are  primary  agents 
in  the  production  of  good  fruit,  and  that  unless 
the  branches  be  kept  at  such  distances  from  each 
other  as  will  allow,  when  the  branches  are  fully 
formed,  of  the  complete  exposure  of  the  berries 
to  their  influence,  the  crop  will  be  inferior  in 
quality  and  insignificant  in  quantity.  And  while 
thinning,  the  operator  should  in  all  cases  prune  to 
an  outside  bud,  and  should  not  cut  all  the  shoots 
clean  off,  but  leave  about  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom 
to  form  what  are  called  "fruiting  spurs,"  by  which 
means  considerably  more  fruit  will  be  produced. 
In  Cheshire,  1  have  seen  vessels  of  water  placed 
just  under  the  hanging  berries  of  large  exhibition 
Gooseberries,  it  being  supposed  they  absorbed 
moisture  in  this  way,  and  so  increased  in  size. 
R.  D. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

CUCUMBEKS. 

The  past  month  has  been  the  reverse  of  favourable 
to  winter  plants  holding  their  own,  but  we  may 
hope  the  most  trying  storm  experienced  for  some 
years  is  now  nearly  spent,  and  brighter  as  well  as 
longer  days  will  speedily  dawn.  The  great  draw- 
back to  progress  is  dry  fire-heat,  of  which  we  have 
had  more  than  enough,  as  it  not  only  paralyses 
the  plants,  but  invariably  leaves  a  legacy  of  spider 
and  thrips  to  prey  upon  them  when,  through 
want  of  light  and  invigorating  air,  they  are  least 
able  to  withstand  their  enervating  attacks.  Good 
covering,  to  which  I  have  often  directed  attention, 
this  w  inter  has  been  a  great  help  in  protecting 
the  glass  from  the  chilling  effect  of  repeated  falls 
of  snowj  as  well  as  in  keeping  in  a  great  deal  of 
warmth  and  moisture.  But  covering  alone  will 
not  suffice  ;  we  must  have  materials  for  producing 
a  steady  supply  of  moist  heat,  and  I  question  if 
there  is  anything  equal  to  sound  fermenting  Oak 
leaves.  These  we  use  extensively  all  the  year 
round,  and  renovate  the  beds  whenever  we  find 
the  bottom-heat  falling  below  SO*^.  By  adopting 
this  means  of  charging  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
giving  the  roots  plenty  of  water,  our  plants  have 
grown  freely  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
although  the  syringe  has  been  banished  since 
November  they  are  quite  free  from  insects,  and 
will  give  a  good  return  now  fruit  is  becoming 
valuable.     The  old  foliage  has  not  been  removed. 


as  an  indifferent  leaf  hitherto  has  been  of  use,  but 
the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  taking  them  out  gra- 
dually to  make  room  for  the  young  growths, 
which,  by  the  way,  will  not  be  pinched  until  the 
middle  of  February.  When  pinching  is  resumed, 
the  syringe  will  be  used  for  damping  the  walls  and 
other  surfaces,  but  avoiding  the  pipes  when 
heated,  and  for  dewing  over  the  foliage  about 
1  p.m.  on  bright  sunny  days.  The  top  heat  at  the 
present  time  ranges  from  65^  at  night  to  75'  by 
day,  or  perhaps  a  few  degrees  lower  when  days 
are  dark  and  nights  unusually  cold.  These  tem- 
porary depressions  do  not,  however,  seriously 
afl'ect  the  plants  so  long  as  the  roots  are  kept  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  ;  indeed,  it  is  better  to  start 
in  the  autumn  with  heats  that  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  winter  than  to  dash  into  the 
tropics  at  the  outset  and  allow  the  roots  to  canker 
and  perish  in  a  low  bottom-heat  at  Christmas. 

Top-di-(.-isinij,  as  I  have  often  advised,  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  ready  for  use  at  all 
times,  little  and  often,  as  the  roots  show  upon  the 
surface.  As  days  increase  in  length  and  external 
conditions  become  more  favourable  to  growth, 
both  of  roots  and  Vines,  the  material  used  may  be 
somewhat  heavier  and  richer  than  that  applied 
before  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  solid  manure  in 
any  shape,  even  as  a  mulch,  if  possible  should  be 
avoided.  Some  Cucumber  growers  recommend 
the  use  of  large  percentages  of  manures,  not  only 
as  mulches,  but  also  for  mixing  with  the  compost, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  lure  many  an 
unfortunate  follower  to  grief,  as  there  exists  but 
little  doubt  that  gross  food,  in  winter  especially, 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  sudden  collapse. 
I  could  name  a  noted  place  where,  forty  years 
ago,  nothing  but  pure  mountain  turf  chopped  into 
small  cubes  and  packed  on  the  surface-like  paving 
stones  was  introduced  all  the  year  round.  Liquid 
manure  well  diluted  was  freely  used,  and  the 
plants.  Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  remained  healthy 
and  prodigiously  fruitful  from  year's  end  to  year  s 
end.  This  practical  proof  satisfied  me  that 
manure  in  the  solid  should  have  a  wide  berth,  but 
all  growers  cannot  obtain  mountain  turf,  con- 
sequently they  must  manufacture  a  substitute, 
and  this  they  can  readily  secure  by  taking  very 
thin  sods  from  an  old  sheep  pasture— if  on  the  red 
sandstone  so  much  the  better— and  adding  one- 
third  of  rough  charcoal,  a  like  quantity  of  old 
plaster  or  lime  rubble,  and  a  little  soot  to  destroy 
wirewoim.  When  these  materials,  stacked  in 
layers,  have  lain  a  few  weeks  they  may  be  chopped 
down,  well  warmed,  and  used  for  potting  or  top- 
dressing.  Heavy  loams  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  tuify  peat,  and  poor  soils  by  a 
dash  of  bone-dust. 

JJclailed  manaijemtnt. — If  the  plants  were  not 
put  out  too  early,  growth  has  been  steady,  and 
the  Vines  are  well  fu^ni^hed  with  clean,  healthy 
foliage,  more  than  half  the  battle  is  already  won  ; 
but  a  vigilant  eye  must  still  be  kept  on  them,  or 
rather  their  enemies,  whose  name  is  legion. 
Thrips  can  be  destroyed  by  Tobacco  smoke,  but 
its  introduction  is  rather  dangerous,  and  for  this 
reason  the  foliage  should  be  quite  dry  when  the 
f  umigator  is  set  in  motion.  Spider  may  be  checked, 
if  not  annihilated,  by  repeated  sj ringings  with 
soap  water,  or  a  very  mild  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound  :  but  next  to  good  culture,  if  taken  in 
time,  there  is  nothing  more  effectual  than  careful 
hand-sponging.  Mildew  disappears  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sulphur,  which  can  be  applied  as  a 
wash,  or  in  a  dry  state  dusted  over  the  parts 
affected  ;  and  canker  may  be  checked  by  the  appli- 
cation of  quicklime,  rubbed  into  the  sorts,  com- 
bined with  improved  ventilation.  \^  hen  the 
plants  show  signs  of  free  growth,  the  young 
shoots  should  be  regularly  trained  over  the  wires, 
and  allowed  to  carry  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit,  all 
imperfect  "shows'"  and  male  blossoms  being 
rubbed  off  in  their  infancy.  I  never  fertilise  in 
the  depth  of  winter  and  find  the  fruit  on  healthy 
plants  set  and  swell  well  without  the  aid  of  male 
flowers,  which,  left  in  abundance,  naturally  weaken 
the  plants.  If  the  latter  are  growing  in  pots,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  pack  large  pieces  of  light  tuif  lound 
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the  rims,  and  fill  in  the  centres  with  the  roughest 
of  the  top-dressing,  to  draw  out  stem  roots,  and  to 
repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  they  find  their  way 
to  the  surface.  In  this  way  a  new  set  of  roots  can 
soon  be  formed,  and  being  free  from  confinement, 
the  plants  push  vigorously,  showing  fruit  at  every 
joint. 

Spriiiij  phinl.'.: — After  putting  out  the  best 
autumn  plants  I  generally  make  a  point  of  reserv- 
ing a  few  of  the  latest  nhich  many  would  throw 
away.  These  in  9-inch  pots  are  plunged  overhead 
in  warm  leaves  in  an  intermediate  pit,  and 
allowed  to  rough  it  through  the  dead  months  ;  if 
they  survive,  the  addition  of  fresh  fermenting  ma- 
terial induces  a  start  in  February,  and  we  find 
them  useful  stop-gaps  later  on,  as  they  enable  us  to 
cut  over  a  house  long  before  spring-sown  plants 
come  into  bearing.  Where  this  link  does  not 
exist,  young  plants  from  seeds  sown  in  December 
should  be  worked  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  espe- 
cially if  winter  fruiters  are  not  looking  quite 
satisfactory.  I  have  often  pointed  out  that  the 
earliest  Cucumbers  and  Melons  may  be  raised  side 
by  side  in  a  light,  snug  nursing  pit,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  heat  without  becoming  drawn. 
If  potting  on  can  be  avoided,  the  fruiting  pots  or 
hills  should  be  ready  for  their  reception  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  a  rough  leaf  and  before  the  roots 
become  cramped.  Plants  intended  for  trellis  train- 
ing do  not  require  pinching,  but  are  trained  to 
sticks,  thence  over  two-thirds  of  the  wires,  the 
which,  top  and  bottom-heats  being  right,  they 
speedily  fill.  The  points  are  then  taken  out, 
lateral  growths  are  laid  in  horizontally,  and  fruit 
being  urgently  required,  they,  in  their  turn,  are 
stopped  at  the  first  or  second  leaf,  when  every 
succeeding  break  will  show.  The  plants,  how- 
ever, being  very  young  and  only  sparsely  rooted, 
not  more  than  one  or  two  fruits  should  be  allowed 
to  swell  at  the  outset. 

Plaitlx  intended  for  the  old-fashioned  pit  or 
frame  should  be  shifted  out  of  ."!  inch  into  .'i-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  have  made  the  first  rough 
leaf,  and  when  the  roots  touch  the  sides  the  points 
must  be  pinched  to  induce  back  breaks.  Mean- 
time a  good  body  of  fermenting  material  having 
been  well  worked  and  prepared,  the  beds  must  be 
made  and  the  hills  or  long  narrow  ridges  formed. 
If  the  plants  are  in  advance  of  the  bed,  a  few  sods 
of  turf.  Grass  side  downwards,  must  be  laid  on 
the  manure  or  leaves,  and  upon  these  large  drain 
pipes,  open  at  either  end  to  let  out  fierce  heat 
and  prevent  the  compost  and  roots  from  burning. 
The  greatest  danger  the  very  early  frame  culti- 
vator has  to  contend  with  is  rank  steam  from  the 
beds  and  linings,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  old  hands  managed  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat,  as  I  have  seen  Cucumbers  cut  from  a  manure 
frame  on  the  !tth  of  March,  the  best  way  out  of 
this  difficulty  is  a  flow  and  return  pipe  from  a 
neighbouring  boiler. 

Cherries. 
With  a  foot  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  ground,  and 
the  external  temperature  hovering  about  20°,  the 
start  with  these  impatient  trees  has  been  trying  in 
the  extreme.  Still,  those  who  would  succeed 
must  not  forget  that  the  most  enchanting  sight 
met  with  in  English  gardens— a  house  of  Cherries 
in  flower— will  yet  be  theirs  if  through  this  storm 
they  only  exercise  that  grand  virtue,  patience. 
Dry  fire-heat  being  highly  objectionable,  the 
usual  reserve  of  fermenting  leaves  must  be  freely 
drawn  upon,  as  a  body  placed  upon  the  borders  of 
floors  throws  up  a  continuous  stream  of  mild 
vapour,  which  softens  the  atmosphere  and  keeps 
out  frost  in  the  severest  weather.  Not  that  frost 
even  does  any  harm  before  the  buds  burst  into 
flower ;  still  no  one  wishes  to  find  the  mercury 
ranging  below  ."'2'  on  a  sharp  morning,  neither 
should  he  expect  to  find  it  above  40°.  Helovv 
rather  than  above,  I  think,  would  be  preferable, 
and  the  slow,  but  sure,  progress  made  should  be 
due  to  light  and  gleams  of  sun.shine.  The  tem- 
perature by  day  may  range  from  45"  to  .50°  when 
black  fog  is  doing  its  worst,  and  5"  to  10°  higher 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clear— always,  it  must  be 
borno  in  mind,  with  a  liberal  chink  of  air.     If  the 
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borders  were  well  watered  up  to  the  time  of  start- 
ing, it  is  hardy  likely  they  will  yet  be  dry,  espe- 
cially where  those  containing  old  trees  were 
heavily  mulched  in  the  autumn.  Water,  how- 
ever, b3ing  such  an  important  element  in  the 
culture  of  all  stone  fruits,  there  should  e.xist  no 
possibility  of  the  soil  becoming  dry  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  Daily  syringing,  it  is  true,  helps  a 
little,  but  with  fermenting  leaves  in  the  house  the 
small  quantity  used  simply  moistens  the  surface, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  becomes  misleading. 
When  the  buds  begin  to  show  signs  of  opening, 
gentle  fumigating  to  insure  immunity  from  green 
and  black  fly  during  the  time  the  trees  are  in 
flower  will  be  necessary,  for  if  these  pests  once 
gain  a  footing  the  chance  of  securing  a  crop  will 
be  very  small  indeed.  ; 

Plum.s. 
Where  these  and  Cherries  are  grown  in  pots, 
the  two  may  be  brought  on  together.  Choice 
early  dessert  varieties  are  best  adapted  for  forcing, 
and  these  should  be  thoroughly  established  or 
slightly  pot-bound  before  they  are  taken  in  for 
forcing.  Being  subject  to  the  same  enemies,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  cleansing  of 
trees  and  houses,  and  then  even  a  constant  watch 
must  be  kept  for  the  advent  of  aphis.  Although 
highly  excitable.  Plums  positively  refuse  to  be 
hurried  ;  therefore,  early  fruit  can  only  be  secured 
by  making  an  early  start  and  giving  the  trees 
ample  time  through  all  the  stages  of  their  growth. 
When  stoned,  the  fruit  can  be  coaxed  to  full  size 
in  a  moist  temperate  house,  but  no  amount  of 
confined  heat  will  induce  them  to  lay  on  colour 
and  ripen.  I  once  tried  some  very  promising  trees 
of  Jeft'erson  and  Kirke's  in  a  warm  vinery,  their 
fellows  being  left  in  a  late  orchard  house.  The 
latter  coloured  and  ripened  well ;  the  former  never 
changed  in  the  hothouse,  but  finished  off  when 
placed  in  the  open  air.  In  this  respect  Plums  in 
their  mulish  obstinacy  often  remind  one  of  the 
Camellia  which  can  be  pushed  to  the  colouring  of 
its  buds  in  the  autumn,  but  casts  its  load  under 
high  pressure  in  the  early  spring.  Other  fruits 
no  doubt  often  sufi'er  under  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  is  good  for  them  ;  in  other  words,  a 
great  deal  of  heat  is  wasted  in  the  production  of  a 
second-rate  article.  Peaches,  it  is  true,  can  be 
forced  into  ripeness  in  a  Pine  stove,  but  they  are 
pale,  vapid,  and  flavourless.  Give  them  more 
time  with  plenty  of  air,  and  in  every  respect  they 
become  models  of  good  culture.  The 
old  "  saw  "  says,  "  it  is  the  pace,  not 
the  miles  travelled,  that  kills."  The 
forcer  against  time  says  we  must 
have  fruit  early.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  ?  Why, 
simply  by  treating  all  trees  which  will 
ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air  in 
England  as  we  now  treat  early  forced 
Vines.  With  these  we  do  not  fritter 
away  the  whole  of  the  summer  in 
ripening  up  the  wood,  but  push  them  (^-~> 
on  to  thorough  maturity  ;  then  give 
them  a  long  and  decided  rest,  and,  ^ 
knowing  the  exact  number  of  weeks  'i^>', 
it  will   take   to    produce    the    next  U   ;■  / 

crop  of  fruit,  we  start  early  enough  %>'■ 

to    allow    jjlenty    of    time    for    the 
performance  of  each  stage  of  i^their  Poppy 

growth. 

Lair  /'/nm.i. — After  .so  much  inclement  weather  I 
it  is  hardly  likely  any  of  the  winter  work  indoors 
will  now  remain  in  arrear.  If  it  does,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  this,  generally  the  last, 
and  the  latest  Cherry  house  put  in  order.  Febru- 
ary is  now  close  upon  us,  and,  judging  from  the 
prominent  state  of  buds  generally  in  the  open  air, 
a  rapid  move  may  shortly  take  place,  when  the 
liberal  use  of  insecticides  will  be  attended  with 
danger.  Although  the  fruit  from  these  trees  will 
not  ripen  until  late  in  the  autumn  and  fire-heat 
may  not  be  needed,  the  fact  that  glass  excludes 
the  cleansing  influence  of  the  elements  renders  a 
thorough  putting  in  order  absolutely  necessary. 
When  this  work  is  finished,  the  roots,  if  inside, 
will  require  a  thorough  soaking,  and  all  the  air 


practicable  must  be  admitted  night  and  day. 
As  solar  heat  increases  and  the  buds  become  pro- 
minent and  tempting  to  feathered  friends,  nets 
must  be  cast  over  the  ventilators  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  more  than  their  share,  but  not  until 
the  blossoms  begin  to  open  will  it  be  necessary  to 
regulate  the  temperature.  If  the  potting  of  fur- 
nished pyramids  has  been  delayed  by  the  weather, 
the  trees  must  be  allowed  to  remain  laid  in  until  it 
becomes  milder.  Then  they  may  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots,  but,  bearing  in  mind 
that  much  valuable  time  has  been  lost,  they  must 
not  be  expected  to  do  much  this  year.  Such  being 
the  case,  unless  a  cold  late  house  is  at  command, 
the  best  place  for  the  summer  will  be  found  in  the 
plunging  ground  out-of-doors. 
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PLATE   680. 

THE  TREE  P.EONY. 
(with  a  coloured  figure  of  p.eonia  moutan 

reine  elizabeth.*) 
A  HUNDRED  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
living  plant  of  the  Tree  Pceony  was  brought  to 
this  country  from  the  gardens  at  Canton,  and 
the  honour  of  introducing  it  is  due  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  had  heard  of  its  existence  in  Chinese 
gardens,  and  engaged  a  Mr.  Duncan,  who  was 
attached  to  the  East  India  Company's  serv-ice,  to 
obtain  plants  of  it  and  send  them  home.  Through 
Mr.  Duncan's  exertions  the  first  live  Moutan  was 
received  at  Kew  in  ITS/.  For  1400  years  the  Tree 
PcBony  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  it 
originated  from  Pseonia  albiflora,  also  a  native  of 
China.  But  such  is  not  a  fact,  for  it  is  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  Moutan  is  a  true  wild 
shiub,  indigenous  not  to  the  southern  parts  of 
China,  but  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Ho-Nan 
and  Nan-Kin,  where  it  inhabits  mountainous 
regions  and  whence  it  was  brought  to  Canton. 
For  countless  generations  Chinese  gardeners  have 
occupied  themselves  in  raising  new  varieties  of 
Hoa-Ouang  (the  king  of  flowers),  as  they  call 
this  Pa3ony,  and  fifty  years  ago  Anderson  asserted 
that  they  possessed  no  fewer  than  250  distinct 


-flowered  Tree  Pasony  (Pitoni.i  Mnutau  papaveracea).  I 

sorts  representing  all  the  colours  which  Pasonies 
are  capable  of  producing.  They  have  crimsons 
of  every  shade  to  nearly  black,  wliites,  yellows, 
purples,  roses,  and  even  blues.  These  are  said  to 
be  all  self-coloured,  for,  singularly  enough,  the 
Chinese  reject  variegated  flowers,  regarding  them 
as  unnatural.  Some  varieties  they  call  Pe-Leang- 
Kin  (a  hundred  ounces  of  gold),  in  allusion  to 
their  great  value.  In  1794  a  second  variety  was 
introduced  by  a  Mr.  Greville  ;  this  was  named 
rosea,  the  flowers  being  of  a  deep  rose-pink 
colour,  while  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Bank's  plant 
were  blush-pink  and  double.     In  1806  a  third 

*  Driwn  for  The  G.^eden  in  tho  Hale  Farm  Nui'sciy,  Tot- 
toiiham,  in  J  ime  last. 
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variety  was  introduced,  and  this,  because  its 
flowers  were  single,  was  and  still  is  considered  to 
be  the  type  or  wild  plant.  It  was  named 
papaveracea,  the  Popjiy- flowered  Paeony,  on 
aL'Count  of  the  capsule  being  like  that  of  a  Poppy 
by  reason  of  the  seed  vessels  being  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  disc.  The  accompanying  woodcut 
well  illustrates  this  variety,  which  i>!  white  with 
heavy  crimson  blotches  at  the  liases  of  the  petals. 
The  above  varieties,  viz.,  Banksi,  rosea,  and 
papaveracea,  are  all  that  are  described  in 
Anderson's  "  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Pa;onia," 
given  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Transactions  (1838),  but  in  Loudon's  "  Arboretum 
Britanniciim  "  (1854)  a  dozen  are  described,  all 
bearing  Latin  names.  There  are,  besides  the 
three  just  named,  Humei,  double  blush  ;  varie- 
gata,  white  streaked  witli  violet  and  purple  ; 
rosea  semi-plena,  rosea  plena,  Rawesi,  single  pale 
pink  ;  carnea  plena,  douljle  flesh  coloured  ; 
albida  plena,  double  white,  flushed  with  mauve  ; 


List  of  Select  Varieties. 


Argueil  dc  Ilong  Kong,  critn- 

eou  purple 
Athlete,  deep  rose  pink 
Blanche    de    Noisette,  white 

blush  tinted 
Bijou  dc  Chusan,  pure  paper 

whito 
r'arolina,  p.ile  salmon 
Colonel  Malcolm,  deep  violet- 
purple 
Comte  do  Flandre,  roso-pink 
Confucius,  deep  pinli 
Farezzt,  pale  lilac  striped 
Fragrjins  maxima  fl.-pl. 
Impt^nitrice  Josephine,    rich 

rose,  splashed  with  red 
Lambertinte,  blush-pink  and 

violet 
Lactea,  one  of  the  b  st  whites 
Louise  Moncharlet,  flesh-pink 
Lord  Macartney,  cherry-crim- 
son 
Madame  de  Vatry,  bright  rose 
Madanio  Laffay,  deep  rose 


Madame  Stuart  Low,  salmon- 
red 
Marie  Ratier.  rose-pink,  large 
Osiris,  very  dark  crimson 
Odorata  Maria,  pale  piuk 
Prince  Troubetsky,  deep  lilac 

or  violet 
Renzi,  bright  amaranth 
Reine  Kliz:ibetb,  deep  ciim- 

son-pink  ;  one  of  the  best 
Robert  Fortune,  bright  crim- 
son, semi-double. 
Rossini,  semi-double,  liright 

rose 
Samarang,  deep  blood-red 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Knorr, 

blush-pink 
Triomphe  de  Malines,  violet 

and  crimson,  large 
Triomphe  de  Vandermaelen. 

rich  violet 
Vandei-maeli,  pa'e  blush 
Van  Houttei,  carmine 
Zenobia,  purple-crimson 


Position  and  culture. — The  selection  of  the 
best  spot  in  the  open  garden  for  a  Tree  Pa)ony  is 


Won,  then  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  screen  it  at 
once  from  the  morning  sun,  so  that  the   plant 
may  thaw  gradually.     In  some  districts  no  protec- 
tion is  necessary,  and  this  is  the  case  principally 
in  upland  gardens,  which  are  colder  than  those 
in  the   valleys,  and,  therefore,  vegetation  does 
not    start    so    early.     In   old   days  when  Tree 
PiBonies  were  as  much  thought  of  as  Cattleyas 
are  now,  all  manner  of  devices  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  tide  the  plants  safely  over  our  trea- 
cherous springs,  for  it  was  found  that   scarcely 
any  amount  of  cold  during  the  dead  of  winter 
harmed  them.     In  many  parts  uf  the  countr}^ 
indeed,  they  came  unscathed  through  the  terrible 
winter  of  1837  and  18:iS.     Some  bygone  Pieony 
fanciers  used  to  plant  on  the  north  side  of  hills, 
so  as  to  retard  growth,  but  such  situations  had  a 
counteracting  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  young  wood 
did  not  ripen,  through  want  of  sufficient  sun- 
shine.   As   to  position,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Preonies  look  best  when  isolated  on  a  lawn, 
not  far  away  from   a  shrubbery  or   a 
group  of  some  sort,  but  so  situated  that 
they  appear  to  have  some  connection 
with  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may 
be.     Being  deciduous,  a  spot  should  be 
chosen  for  them  where  they  would  be 
backed  up  by  Evergreens  for  the  sake 
of  the  winter  eflect. 

The  Tree  Pfeony  may  be  forced  into 
bloom  in  early  spring  with  very  little 
trouble,  but  in  order  to  get  good  bloom 
the  forcing  must  be  gentle.  The  plants 
set  aside  for  forcing  should  be  strong 
and  well  rooted,  and  the  shoots  should 
be  well  ripened.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  in  pots  and  in  cold  frames.  About 
the  latter  part  of  January  or  the  be- 
ginning of  February  a  few  plants  should 
be  taken  into  a  house  slightly  h(  ated  ; 
for  a  week  or  so  they  will  require  no 
attention,  as  the  buds  will  be  dormant, 
but  as  soon  as  the  latter  begin  to  show 
signs  of  swelling  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  plants  do  not  suS'er  from 
drought.  At  this  stage  they  may  be 
taken  to  a  house  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature ranges  from  50"  to  55°,  and  in 
this  atmosphere  the  liuds  will  swell 
quickly  and  the  shoots  lengthen,  until 
about  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March  they  will  be  showing  bloom. 
Daring  this  slight  forcing  period  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  daily  if  the 
atmosphere  feels  dry,  but  when  in 
bloom  a  dry  atmosijhere  is  best  in  order 
to  preserve  the  flowering  period  as  long 
as  possible,  which,  in  a  cool  conserva- 
tory, wiU  extend  over  several  weeks 
when  well  flowered.  They  make  noble 
Anneslei,  small  single  purplish  pink  ;  and  lacera,  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  any  subsequent  vase  ornaments  for  rooms  ;  a  fair-sized  plant  will 
with  the  petals  curiously  cut  into  strips.  These  attention  which  it  requires.  It  must  have  an  carry  from  six  to  a  dozen  blooms  and  buds.  All 
nine  varieties  had  probably  all  been  raised  from  ;  open  spot  away  from  the  shade  or  shelter  of ,  the  sorts  may  be  forced  equally  well,  but  those 
seedobtained  from  Banksi,  rosea,  and  papaveracea,  trees;  but,  if  possible,  it  should  be  sheltered  ,  which  have  the  brightest  or  the  most  delicate 
for  at  that  time  the  Earl  of  Jlountraorris,  at  from  north  and  east  winds,  which,  as  a  rule,  pre-  colours  are  the  best.  Such  sorts  as  Reine  Eliza- 
Arley,  and  the  E.irl  of  Sandwich,  at  Hinching-  vail  iu  spring,  about  the  time  when  the  plant  is  '  beth,  Madame  de  Vatry,  Madame  Laffay,  Lactea, 
brooke,  both  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Tree  pushing  out  its  new  growths.  It  should  be  the  Louise  Moncharlet,  and  Lord  Macartney  are 
Pfeony,  and  raised  several  distinct  sorts  chiefly  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  retard  the  growth  as  particularly  suitable  for  forcing, 
from  the  single  papaveracea.  The  late  Robert  much  as  he  can,  and  if  the  locality  is  naturally  I  The  best  soil  for  Tree  Peonies  is  a  deep  loam 
Fortune,  the  Chinese  traveller,  introduced  several  warm,  the  Tree  Pa'ony  will  require  particular  enriched  by  manure.  It  is  most  important  to 
varieties  of  Tree  Pajonies,  and  most  of  these  are  in  attention,  otherwise  a  sharp  frost  in  April  will  plant  at  the  outset  well,  for  no  plant  resents  root 
gardens  at  the  present  day.  destroy   both    growth    and    bloom.     It    is    the  i  interference  when   once  established  so  much  iis 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  longer  we  have  practice  iu  many  place.",  and  a  very  good  one,  to  the  Tree  Pseony,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  diflicult 
had  to  look  to  our  'French  neighbours  for  new  protect  the  plants  by  a  movable  glass  light,  or  by  to  transplant  it  without  ill  ett'ects.  After  fix- 
sorts  of  Tree  Pfeony,  for  since  they  have  taken  fitting  up  around  them  a  temporary  framework  ing  on  a  spot  for  planting  it  out  permanently, 
the  work  of  hybridising  and  raising  seedlings  in  on  which  is  placed  muslin,  canvas,  or  other  thin  a  hole  should  be  dug  quite  4  feet  wide  and  a 
hand  they  have  supplied  us  with  all  the  finest  protecting  miterial  during  the  most  critical  time,  yard  in  depth,  removing  all  the  soil  if  not  a  good 
sorts.  Until  now  the  list  is  a  long  one— too  that  is,  from  the  time  when  the  young  shoots  loam.  Pat  a  good  layer  of  rubble  at  the  bottom 
long,  in  fact,  for  names  are  given  where  very  begin  to  lengthen  till  all  fear  of  frosts  is  over,  for  drainage,  and  then,  with  a  layer  of  turfy  sods 
shadowy  diflferonces  exist.  j  If  a  plant  is  overtaken  by  frost,  without  pfotec-   on  the  top  of  this,  put  in  the  soil  ;  after  a  week's 


A  Tree  Pa:ony  in  a  Scotch  garden,  Kevock  Bank,  Lasswade. 
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interval,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  to  settle,  plant 
your  Prcony.  The  best,  and  in  fact,  the  only 
time  for  planting  is  autumn,  during  September 
or  October.  Nursery  plants  are  always  kept  in 
pots,  and  at  planting  time  the  roots  should  be 
disentangled  and  spread  out.  Being  of  slow 
growth,  Tree  Pieonies  require  no  pruning,  ex- 
cept removing  dead  shoots.  The  finest  specimens 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  are  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
but  these  plants  are  very  old,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  planted  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Speci- 
mens such  as  these  have  been  known  to  bear  as 
many  as  .300  flowers  in  one  season — a  floral  dis- 
play such  as  one  seldom  witnesses.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  represents  a  large  Tree  Posony 
m  a  Scotch  garden.  Mr.  Bashford,  who  sent  us 
the  photograph  from  which  the  engraving  was 
made,  writes  concerning  it  as  follows  : — 

In  Midlothian  there  are  some  magnificent  old-esta- 
blished specimens  of  Tree  Pasony.  They  seem  to 
flourish  in  any  fairly  good  soil — that  usually  found  in 
well-kept  gardens.  In  several  localities  the  largest 
and  handsomest  trees  grow  on  sloping  banks  of  light 
and  deep  soil,  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  protected 
from  fierce  winds.  During  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom  their  wealth  of  colour  carries  all  before  them. 
The  ilhistration  is  that  of  a  plant  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  \V.  M.  Wardrop,  of  Kevock  Bank,  Lasswade. 
The  above  plant  had  more  than  a  hundred  blooms  out 
at  one  time,  none  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
lovely  satiny  flesh  colour,  beautifully  reUeved  by 
foliage  of  exquisite  harmony. 

PROrAOATioN. — The   usual  and  best  mode  of 
increasing  Tree  Peonies  is  by  grafting  them  on 
the   fieshy   roots   of  the   herbaceous   kinds,  but 
they  may  be  also,  raised  from  seed  or  multiplied 
by  division  of  the  root,  by  layers,  by  cutting-^, 
and  by  budding.     In  grafting  scions  on  roots,  P. 
albiflora  and  hybrids  from  it  are  preferred,  be- 
cause they  do  not  throw  up  suckers  in  the  way 
in  which  the  common  P.  officinalis  and  others 
do.     The  grafting  should  be  done  any  time  be- 
tween  August   and   the   middle   of  March,  but 
French  propagators  prefer  to  do  it  between  the 
second  week   of  July  and   the   second  week  of 
August,  in  order  that  the  union  may  take  place 
before   winter   sets   in.     An   expert  propagator 
thus  describes   the  operation :     Select,  he   says, 
some   good   tubers   of  some  herbaceous  P;eony, 
then  slit  each  tuber  from  the  crown  downwards 
about  2  inches.     Cut  the  scion  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge  and  insert  it  in  the  slit  made  in  the  tuber, 
taking  care  that  the  bark  of  both  the  tuber  and 
scion  fits  exactly ;  then  bind  with  bast  and  wax 
in   the   usual  way.     Put   the   grafted  tubers  in 
deep   pots,  cover   with   soil   to   the  top  of  each 
tuber,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  frame,  which  must 
be  kept  close  and  rather  dry.     If  the  operation  is 
done  in  July  or  August,  the  scion  will  be  united 
by  September ;  by  October   the  stock  will  have 
developed  roots,  so   that  in  this  way  the  plants 
are  able  to  withstand  the  winter  well  in  a  cold 
frame.     After    they    have    made    one    season's 
growth  under  frame  treatment   they  should  be 
planted  out  and  treated  as   established   plants. 
This  is  the  mode  followed  by  the  I'est  growers  in 
France,  and  is  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
Layering  is  another  simple  way  of  propagating 
Moutans.     If    the    previous    year's    shoots    are 
tongued  and  pegged  down  firmly  in  autumn  they 
will  throw  out  roots  the  first  year  from  each  bud, 
and  during  the  second  year  after  layering  may  be 
safely  removed  from  tlae  stool.     Propagation  by 
budding  and  cuttings  is  also  carried  out,  but  it  is 
found  that  plants  raised  from  cuttings  remain  in 
a  weak  state  for  several  years.     Dividing  the  roots 
for  increase   of  stock   may   be   done   any   time 
during  autumn,  care  being  taken  that  each  divi- 
sion carries  a  kw  fibrous  roots.     Seedling  raising 
is  not  much  practiced  in  this  country,  because  it 


is  seldom  that  seeds  are  thoroughly  ripened,  but 
in  France  where  the  climate  is  more  suitable  for 
seed-ripening,  seedlings  are  raised  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  new  varieties.  It  is  an  interesting, 
though  slow,  process ;  the  seeds  take  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  to  germinate,  and  the  seedlings 
flower  when  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age. 

W.  G. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

W.    WILDSMITH. 


CULTURE  OF  EARLY  VEGETABLES. 

Asr.iRAGUs  BOOTS  FOR  FORCING. — It  is  necessary, 
where  a  succession  of  forced  Asparagus  has  to  be 
kept  up  from  the  end  of  November  till  it  can  be 
obtained  in  the  open  ground,  to  provide  a  large 
number  of  plants  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  I  think, 
generally  admitted  that  Conover's  Colossal  has 
more  vigour  early  in  the  season  than  the  common 
variety,  and  where  the  principle  is  adopted  of 
raising  a  special  stock  of  plants  for  forcing  with- 
out interfering  with  established  beds,  a  variety 
that  displays  early  vigour  is  valuable  for  that  pur- 
pose. Where  there  is  space  under  glass,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  bring  them  gently  on  in  heat,  pricking 
the  young  plants  off  either  into  single  pots  or 
other  boxes  when  large  enough,  and  planting  out 
finally  when  hardened  off  early  in  May.  It  would 
not  cost  more  to  raise  Asparagus  plants  in  this 
way  than  it  does  the  same  number  of  bedding 
plants,  and  it  would  shorten  their  probationary 
period  considerably.  Another  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  Asparagus  culture  may  be  usefully  noted 
at  this  season,  and  that  is,  to  place  any  spare 
frames  and  lights  on  one  or  more  of  the  strongest 
beds,  to  encourage  the  crowns  to  start  early, 
simply  by  utilising  the  sun's  warmth  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shelter  afforded.  This  will  fill  up 
the  blank  which  usually  occurs  between  the  last 
of  the  forced  produce  and  the  first  from  the  open 
ground. 

CAULIFLOWERS  IM  UEAT. — It  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  sow  a  few  Cauliflower  seeds  now  in  heat, 
and  if  pricked  singly  into  small  pots  and  grown 
on  in  a  light,  warm  house  near  the  glass,  hardened 
off  and  planted  out  in  a  warm,  sheltered  situation 
in  April,  they  will  not  be  much  (if  any)  behind 
the  plants  raised  in  autumn,  and  in  a  general  way 
they  are  more  reliable,  being  less  likely  to  bolt. 
The  best  forcing  t'auliflower  is  Veitch's  Forcing. 
It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  very  close  and  white,  and 
turns  in  quickly.  It  forces  very  well  in  pots 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  in  a  low  pit.  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  is  even  more  valuable 
early  in  August  than  it  is  later  in  autumn.  Very 
often  in  a  hot,  dry  time  the  other  Cauliflowers  are 
bolted  and  useless,  but  the  Giant  never  runs ; 
but  to  come  in  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  August 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  now  in  heat,  the  young 
plants  pricked  off,  and  kept  under  glass  till  strong 
enough  to  go  out  in  April. 

SrRiN(i  Lettuces. — The  long  spell  of  cold 
weather  will  check,  if  it  does  not  injure,  open-air 
Lettuces,  and  those  who  have  the  means  might 
with  advantage  sow  a  box  of  Early  Paris  Market 
Cabbage  Lettuce  and  place  the  box  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  ,V>'  to  (31)',  and  whilst  the  seeds  are  germi- 
nating, or  at  least  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  a  bed 
of  leaves  may  be  made  up,  using  just  enough 
stable  manure  to  bind  the  leaves  together.  On 
this  bed  4  inches  or  .")  inches  of  soil  may  be  placed, 
and  the  Lettuces  pricked  out  4  inches  apart  when 
large  enough.  Any  temporary  arrangements  as 
regards  covering  will  suffice  to  bring  them  on, 
though  good  frames  and  lights  are  best. 

Early  Pot.atoes  in  pots. — These  succeed  very 
well  in  10  inch  or  l'2inch  pots,  two  sets  in  each 
pot,  or  larger  pots  may  be  used,  increasing  the 
number  of  sets.  In  planting  the  Potatoes  space 
should  be  left  for  eartbing-u|>  when  the  tops  are 
a  inches  high.  It  is  better  to  do  the  moulding  up 
at  two  or  more  times,   giving  the  fresh  compost 


in  the  shape  of  top-dressings,  and,  in  that  case, 
the  earthing-up  will  begin  before  the  plants  have 
made  much  growth,  and  will  be  completed  when 
they  have  attained  the  height  named.  The  pots 
as  soon  as  the  Potato  tops  emerge  from  the  soil 
should  occupy  a  light  position  in  a  house  or  pit 
where  the  night  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
50'\  The  nearer  the  glass  they  are,  provided  con- 
tact is  avoided,  the  stronger  the  growth  will  be 
and  the  better  the  crop.  Uncut  sets  are  best,  but 
only  the  best  central  crown  eye  should  be  per- 
mitted to  start  and  form  a  stem.  The  pots  should 
be  drained  by  placing  some  large  crocks  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  and  '2  inches  of  rough  sittings 
from  the  potting  bench  over  the  crock  to  form  a 
dry  base,  as  anything  like  stagnation  will  check 
the  growth  of  the  young  Potatoes  and  cause  them 
to  be  close  and  waxy. 

Celery  fob  soup  in  spring. — It  is  not  everyone 
who  has  the  means  of  forcing  Celery  for  flavouring 
purposes  after  the  blanched  crop  has  either  been 
used  or  has  bolted  or  decayed,  but  if  a  few  seeds 
of  a  good  hardy  red  kind  are  sown  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  plants  pricked  out  on  a 
west  border  without  any  special  manuring  8  inches 
apart,  very  useful  Celery  for  flavouring  purposes 
will  be  obtained  that  will  last  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  or  at  least  until  plants  from  the 
earliest  beds  are  available.  Celery  is  a  native 
plant,  and  the  late-sown  unblanched  plants  are 
hardy  enough,  but  to  make  sure,  a  few  dry  Oak 
leaves  may  be  scattered  among  them  when  severe 
frost  sets  in. 

Early'  (iREEN  Long-pod  Beans. — I  should  think 
.scarcely  anyone  now  plants  the  Early  Mazagan, 
the  EaWy  Long-pod  being  so  much  superior  to  it  in 
quality,  and  besides  it  is  a  better  cropper.  The 
Early  Long-pod  may  be  planted  rather  thickly  in 
boxes,  and  placed  in  beat  till  2  inches  high,  and 
then  hardened  off  to  be  planted  out  in  rows  when 
the  weather  is  suitable,  sheltering  them  at  first 
with  branches  till  the  end  of  Febi  uary  or  beginning 
of  March.  Long-pod  Beans  transplant  even  better 
than  Peas,  and  those  who  like  Beans  especially 
appreciate  an  early  crop.  K.  Hobuay. 


NOTES  ON  TOMATOES. 

Seventy-six  so-called  varieties  of  Tomatoes  were 
grown  in  the  Michigan  college  gardens  last  year. 
There  were  several  reasons  tor  undertaking  this 
experiment.  There  has  been  very  little  attention 
given  to  Tomato  culture  in  scientific  or  experi- 
mental establishments,  although  the  importance 
of  the  crop  is  very  great.  The  varieties  of 
Tomatoes,  too,  are  now  so  numerous,  and  their 
individual  merits  so  evenly  praised,  that  the  in- 
expert cultivator  is  confused.  The  Tomato  rot  is 
also  becoming  a  serious  difficulty,  and  methods  of 
training  and  culture  need  to  be  discussed. 

Three  methods  of  tbaining  were  employed  this 
year,  and  another  method  last  year.  AH  the  ex- 
perimental Tomatoes  were  tied  to  one,  two,  or 
three  stakes  about  4  feet  high.  This  method  has 
many  disadvantages.  It  requires  much  labour  to 
tie  the  plants,  a  labour  which  must  be  repeated  at 
short  intervals  throughout  the  growing  season. 
The  Tomatoes  do  not  ripen  evenly  and  early,  and 
it  requires  extraordinary  time  and  labour  to  pick 
them  from  the  dense  mass  of  stems  and  foliage. 
Last  year  we  laid  old  boards  lengthwise  along  the 
rows  and  close  to  the  plants,  supporting  them 
upon  pieces  of  scantling  or  blocks  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  placed  straw  upon  the  boards.  This 
method  kept  the  Tomatoes  clean,  but  it  certainly 
caused  the  lower  ripe  Tomatoes  to  rot  prematurely. 
In  our  market  patch  this  year  we  adopted  two 
sorts  of  racks.  The  first  was  a  separate  rack  for 
each  plant.  A  stake  was  driven  on  either  side  of 
the  plant,  about  l."i  inches  from  it,  and  leaning 
so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  twenty  de- 
grees with  the  perpendicular.  Upon  these  stakes 
three  cross-slats  were  nailed,  in  the  manner  of  a 
ladder.  The  plant  was  allowed  to  Ho  upon  the 
racks.  It  was  found  necessary  to  tie  it,  hoftever,  and 
even  then  branches  slipped  ofl'  or  broke  themselves 
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over  the  slats.  The  second  of  these  racks  was  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  row.  About  every  6  feet 
or  S  feet  a  stout  stake  was  driven  on  either 
side  of  the  row  and  1.")  inches  from  the  plant,  the 
stakes  when  firmly  driven  standing  some  over  a 
foot  high.  A  strip  of  old  board  was  nailed  near 
the  tops  of  the  posts  along  either  side  of  the  row. 
Then  edgings  were  tacked  across  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  four  about  each  plant  and  a  foot  apart. 
The  plant  now  found  itself  growing  up  between 
the  horizontal  edgings,  and  as  it  began  to  lop  the 
rack  held  it  above  the  ground.  Upon  this  simple 
rack  the  Tomatoes  needed  no  tying  nor  training, 
and  they  spread  themselves  freely  to  the  sunlight. 
The  circulation  of  the  air  under  the  racks  was  so 
free,  that  there  was  no  unusual  danger  from  rot. 
This  is  decidedly  the  best  rack  which  we  have 
tried.  We  noticed,  also,  that  the  fruit  ripened 
more  uniformly  here  than  on  the  plants  which 
were  tied  to  stakes. 

ToMATci  ROT.— Green  Tomatoes  have  rotted  to 
an  unusual  extent  this  year.    Tlie  rot  first  appears 
as  a  slight  spotty  discolouration  about  the  apex  of 
the  Tomato,  gradually  extending  and  becoming 
darker  until  the  whole  top  of  the  fruit  sinks  in. 
The  disease  attacks  the  fruits  at  any  time  after 
they  are  a  third  or  quarter  grown.     It  threatens 
to  become  a  serious  obstacle  to  Tomato  growing. 
Tomato  rot  is,  of  course,  of  fungus  origin.     The 
microscope  reveals  abundance  of  bacteria  and  the 
mycelium  of    some   higher    fungus,   as    well    as 
occasional   isolated  septate  spores.     As   yet    we 
know  of  no  remedy.     The  first  preventive  which 
suggests  itself  is  to  plant  varieties  which  are  least 
liable  to  attack.     Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
fruits  on  the  most  vigorous  plants  arc  most  liable 
to  rot.     Such  has  not  been  our  observation.     We 
occasionally  observe  plants  in  no  way  distinguish- 
able from  others   which  are  nearly  exempt  while 
all  the  contiguous  plants  are  much  affected.     The 
per  cent,  of  disease  is  ninety  or  above  in  Emery, 
Paragon,   Rochester,  Livingston's   Acme,  Market 
Champion.  Golden  Queen,  Perfection,  and  Living 
ston's  Favourite,  while  among  the  market  varie- 
ties the  per  cent,  is  nothing  or  unimportant  in 
Prize  Belle,    Advance,    Mikado,    Yellow    Victor, 
R-:d  Valencia  Cluster,  Precursor,  Fulton  Market, 
Golden  Trophy,   Island    Beauty,  Boston    Market, 
Golden  Queen,  Conqueror,  Gen.  Grant,  Cardinal, 
Trophy,    Criterion,    Canada   Victor,    The    Cooks 
Favourite,    Hundred    Days,    and    Alpha.       The 
affected  varieties  were  scattered  among   others, 
causing  them  to  appear  as  if  especially  liable  to 
attack,  but  further  obstrvations  must   be   made 
before  definite  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at.   It  is 
singular  that  the  angular  varieties,  the  Cherry  and 
Pear-shaped  varietiesand  those  immediately  derived 
from  them  have  been  almost  exempt  from  attack. 
The  disease  ceased  to  do  much  damage  late  in  the 
season.     It    appears    probable    that    rotation    in 
cropping  will  prevent  the  disease  to  some  extent. 

Productiveness. — An  average  plant  of  each 
variety  was  pulled  up  when  the  first  picking  was 
well  matured  and  the  plant  and  its  fruit  were 
separately  weighed.  While  this  method  of  deter- 
mining productiveness  does  not  give  the  absolute 
weight  of  produce  of  each  plant — many  of  the 
fruits  being  but  partially  grown — it  nevertheless 
gives  an  accurate  relative  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  varieties.  The  most  prolific  variety 
— the  one  which  shows  the  greatest  ratio  of  fruit 
to  weight  of  plant— is  not  always  the  most  profit- 
able, even  when  earliness  and  quality  are  not  to 
be  considered  ;  that  is,  the  plant  itself  must  not 
be  too  large,  else  the  cost  of  training  it  will  be  too 
great.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  dwarfest 
plant  is  usually  the  most  profitable.  I  expect 
that  the  same  variety  will  vary  much  in  produc- 
tiveness in  different  years  and  under  different 
treatment.  In  fact  the  same  variety  from  dif- 
ferent sources  varied  widely  this  year.  The  best 
ratios  occurred  in  Mikado,  Trophy,  Canada  Victor, 
Hundred  Days,  Precursor,  Livingston's  Beauty, 
and  Large  Red  Smooth  Round. 

Varieties. — The    earliest   varieties    were    Ad- 
vance, Precursor,  Boston   Market,  Tom   Thumb, 


began  to  ripen  about  August  6.  The  early  season 
was  so  very  dry,  that  none  of  the  varieties  pro- 
duced fruit  so  early  as  they  should  have  done. 
The  seeds  were  all  sown  in  a  forcing  house  March 
IS,  and  transplanted,  ten  of  a  kind,  to  the  open 
ground  June  7  and  S.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  small  differences  in  earliness  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  estimating  varietal  characters. 
Careful  experiments  upon  this  point,  running 
through  three  or  four  years,  conducted  at  the 
New  Vork  experiment  station,  show  great  varia- 
tions in  the  comparative  earliness  of  varieties.  Al- 
though the  list  of  varieties  as  reduced  contains 
some  forty  sorts,  all  the  desirable  kinds  for  general 
cultivation  are  not  more  than  six.  From  our  ex- 
perience, I  should  select  the  following,  viz. :  Bos- 
ton Market,  Conqueror,  Red  Valencia  Cluster  or 
Queen,  Trophy,  Livingston's  Beauty,  Paragon. 
If  the  rot  should  continue  to  attack  the  Living- 
ston's Beauty  and  Paragon  to  the  same  extent  as 
this  year,  they  will  need  to  be  discarded.  The 
Trophy  is  apt  to  grow  too  irregular. 

In  order  to  determine  if  all  seedsmen  send 
out  the  same  Tomato  under  the  same  name, 
we  grew  Paragons  from  nineteen  sources.  Al- 
though all  these  plants  bore  fruits  which  had 
most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Paragon,  it 
was  nevertheless  an  easy  task  to  select  from  the 
patch  whole  plants  which  might  have  been  taken 
to  represent  several  different  varieties.  This  fact 
proves  the  unfixity  of  varieties  and  the  necessity 
there  is  for  exercising  caution  in  sending  out  new 
ones.  L.  H.  B.viley,  Junr. 

Aririrnltural  Collerjc,  Mkltiijan. 


EARLY  CARROTS. 

In  most  establishments  a  constant  supply  of  old  Carrots 
is  needed,  more  especially  for  flavouring  soups;  but  if 
these  are  supplemented  by  unbroken  supplies  of  very 
young  or  small  roots  fresh  from   the  ground,  much 
more   satisfaction   will    be    given.      From   the    late 
autumn  to  the  early  summer  months  the  variety  of 
choice  vegetables  is  somewhat  limited,  and  it  is  dur- 
ing that  time  when  an  occasional  dish  of  small,  deli- 
ciously  tender  Carrots  is  most  appreciated.     A  little 
extra  trouble  must  be  taken  in  their  production,  but 
the  expense  entailed  is  comparatively  trifling.     One 
or  two  frames  and  slight  hotbeds  are  needed  in  the 
production  of  early  spring  crops,  though  these  can  be 
soon  dispensed  with,  and  the  later  supplies  may  be 
drawn  from  the  open  ground.     As  early  in  January 
as  possible  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  stable  manure 
should  be  mixed,  and  thrown  together  into  a  large 
heap,  and  turned  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  about  a 
foitnight,  or  when  found  to  be  heating  strongly,  thus 
getting  rid  of  noxious  gases,  generated  principally  by 
the  stable  manure.     If  more  leaves  than  manure  are 
used,  there  is  less  need  for  such  careful   preparation, 
but  if  stable  manure  preponderates,  or  is  wholly  used, 
the  beds  must  not  be  too  quickly  made  up.     We  form 
our  beds  about  3  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  somewhat 
lower  in  the  front,  and  rather  wider  than  the  frames 
to  be  placed  upon  them.     The  sh.allowest  frames  are 
most   suitable,  and  these  after  being  set  ou  the   bed 
may  be  partially  filled  with  the  shortest  of  the  heat- 
ing  material,  or  if  tliere  is  any  danger  of  the  bed 
heating  too  strongly,  rotten  manure  would  be  best  for 
the  purpose.     On  this  about  li  inches  of  fine  sandy 
soil   should  be  placed,   nothing   being  more  suitable 
than  that  obtained  by  sifting  over  a  heap  of  old  pot- 
ting soil.     When  completed,  the  soil  should  be  very 
near  the  glass,  and  in  most  instances  the  seed  may  be 
sown  at  once,  though  some  prefer  to  wait  till  the  soil 
is  warnied.     The  seed  may  either  be  sown  broadcast 
and  covered  with  a  little  fine  soil,  or  shallow  drills 
can  be  quickly  formed  with  the  aid  of  a   short  mea- 
suringrod   pressed    into    the   soil,   or  firmly    worked 
backwards    and    forwards.       In    any    case    the    seed 
ought    to    be    sown    thinly,    or    much    thinning    out 
will    be    needed    subsequently.       The    drills    should 
be   drawn   about   4   inches   apart,    and   the   Carrots 
may  alternate  with    Radishes.      The    latter  growing 
much  the   most  quickly  can    be  drawn   long  before 
the    Carrots    will    require  all    the    space.       Radishes 
may    also    be    grown    with    thtise   sown   broadcast. 
Although    the    early   French    Horn   is    the    quickest 


being  available  when  nearly  the  size  of  Radishes,  is 
usually  of  a  better  colour  than  the  French  variety, 
and  yields  a  longer  succession.  In  fact,  we  neither 
grow  nor  recommend  any  other  variety  for  frames, 
warm  borders,  or  late  sowings.  Wood's  Frame  is  yet 
the  most  profitable  early  Radish,  and  by  way  of 
variety  we  also  grow  the  Forcing  Red  and  White 
Turnip  and  French  Breakfast.  After  the  seed  is 
sown  the  frame  is  covered  with  litter  for  a  few  days 
or  till  the  Radishes  are  coming  through  the  soil, 
when  they  are  covered  at  night  only,  and  when  the 
weather  permits  a  little  air  is  admitted  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day.  This  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  Radishes  sturdy  and  thereby  insure  early  bulbing. 
The  Carrots  are  much  later  in  germinating,  and  will 
not  be  materially  checked  in  growth  by  the  air  given. 
In  both  cases  the  more  thinly  the  seedlings  are  left 
in  the  rows  the  more  quickly  do  they  bulb.  We 
leave  each  about  2  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  accord- 
ing as  they  are  fit  for  use,  the  last  of  the  Carrots 
being  usually  large  and  handsome.  While  the 
Carrots  are  growing  strongly  plenty  of  air  should  be 
given  in  the  daytime,  the  lights  being  drawn  off  on 
warm  days  and  also  when  warm  showers  are  falling. 
The  Carrots  require  occasional  gentle  waterings  wiih 
tepid  water,  and  after  pulUng  h.as  commenced  the 
frames  may  be  wholly  removed  and  the  sides  of  the 
beds  supported  with  stakes  and  boards.  One  two- 
light  or  three-light  frame  is  suffiLient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  most  moderate-sized  establishments', 
but  where  a  town  house  has  to  be  kept  well  supplied, 
a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  frame  has  of  necessity 
to  be  sown  at  monthly  intervals.  In  this  case  very 
little  bottom  heat  is  needed,  or  it  may  he  dispensed 
with  altogether.  In  very  many  gardens  frames  can- 
not be  spared  for  vegetable  forcing,  but  in  spite  of 
this  it  is  yet  possible  to  have  a  good  supply  of 

Eakly   CiKKOTS   WITHOUT   GLASS. — Some  time  in 
February   or   early   in   March,  a  good -sized  heap  of 
healing  material,  or,  say,  a  mixture  of  fresh  stable 
manure  and  leaves,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  par- 
tially spent  linings  or  early  hotbed  material,  may  be 
collected.     If   a   small   quantity  of  hotbed  material 
only  is  available,  then  a  small  bed  should  be  formed, 
this   being   from    i   feet  to  3  feet  high  at  the  back, 
with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  front.     On  this  a  rough 
board  frame  may  be  placed,  and  kept  in  position  by 
tall  upright  stakes  driven  into  the  hotbed,  and  these 
stakes  also  serve  for  supporting  any  protecting  ma- 
terial that  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  mats,  and  per- 
haps some  fish   netting  to  preserve  the  Radish  seed 
from  birds.     From  6  inches  to  9  inches  of  good  light 
sandy  soil  should  be  levelled  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  and  the  seed  can  then  be  sown  as  advised  for  the 
frames.       The    young    plants    may    be    considerably 
forwarded  by  protecting  them  from  cold  winds  ard 
late  frosts,  but  even  without  any  protection  and  with 
very  little  attention,  they  mil  be  considerably  ahead 
and   much  superior  to  any  raised  on  sunny  bordeis. 
It  is  really  surprising  what  a  number  of  dishes  a  bed 
about   6  feet   by  4   feet   will   produce,  giving   more 
pleasure  perhaps  than   any  other  vegetable-growing 
corner  in  the  garden.     It  is  from  such  beds  as  these 
that  some  of  the  prettiest  dishes  are  drawn  for  the 
July  and  early  August  shows.     If   fewer   Radishes 
are  grown,  these  outside   beds  are  also  available  for 
raising  early  Lettuce  and  Celery  plants,  and  perhaps 
a  few  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 
In  such  cases  the  seed  must  be  sown  thinly,  thinniug 
out  be  well  attended   to,  and  the  plants  be  pricked 
out  on  a  warm  border  before  they  smother  the  Car- 
rots among  which  they  are  raised.     Failing  a  hotbed 
of  any  kind,  one  of  the  warmest  corners  in  the  gar- 
den may  well   be   devoted  to   early   Carrots.     This 
should  be  dug  early  in  the   winter,  and  as  soon  as 
workable,  oi-,   say,  any  time  during  March,  a  liberal 
dressing  of  leaf  soil,  common  peat,  or  old  patting  soil 
be  forked  in  and  well  mixed  with  the  garden  soil. 
A  light  sandy  soil  invariably  produces  the  earliest 
and  cleanest  Carrots,  and  if  a  corner  is  specially  pre- 
pared, this  may  .annually  be  given  up  to  them.     In 
large  gardens  a  good-sized  border  ought  to  be  devoted 
to   early   Carrots,  the   seed   being   sown  in  shallow 
drills   9  inches  apart  as  early  in  March  as  the  state 
of  the  ground  permits.      From  such  a  border  we  last 
season  commenced  drawing  in  close  succession  to  a 
second   frame,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  we 


Conqueror,  and  The  Cook's  Favourite.     These  all  I  grown  Carrot,  I  yet  prefer   the  Nantes  Horn  ;  this,  I  have  continued  to  pull  two  or  three  times  a  week 
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ever  since,  plenty  being  still  available.  Only  Nantes 
Horn  was  sown,  and  this  valuable  sort,  if  very  lightly 
thinned  at  the  outset,  seems  capable  of  renewin;^ 
growth  according  as  the  larger  roots  are  removed. 
The  cook  prefers  it  to  any  other.  It  is  also  the  best 
for  sowing  in  June  and  July  in  the  open  or  in  frames 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  winter  supply  of  young 
tender  roots,  these  being  protected  from  severe  frosts 
and  drawn  as  required. 

The  general  Cahrot  crop  is  frequently  too  large 
as  regards  size  of  roots  for  the  kitchen,  and  is  better 
fitted  for  the  stables.  On  some  soils  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  prevent  coarseness,  and  we  found  it  so  for 
a  time.  Latteily  we  have  not  sown  so  early  as  here- 
tofore, and  have  not  thinned  out  so  freely.  We  grow 
two  or  three  where  one  was  obtained  before,  and 
these  are  smaller  and  of  a  better  colour  and  quality 
accordingly.  Neither  a  heavy  nor  a  very  rich  soil  is 
suitable  for  the  production  of  good  Carrots.  If  it 
has  been  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  this  will 
usually  suffice  for  the  Carrots  also.  Heavy  land  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  being  roughly  dug  early  in 
the  winter,  and  again  forked  over  or  turned  early  in 
March,  in  which  month  the  drying  winds  and  sun- 
shine will  thoroughly  bake  it,  the  April  showers 
completing  the  disintegration.  On  light  soils  we 
would  Eow  the  seed  late  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
but  on  strong  lands  the  middle,  or  even  the  end,  of 
April  will  be  found  quite  early  enough  for  sowing. 
If  the  ground  cannot  be  got  into  good  working 
condition  to  the  depth  of  at  least  6  inches,  it  is 
frequently  advisable  to  wait  till  it  can,  as  clean, 
straight  roots  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  ground 
broken  fine  on  the  surface  only.  The  drills  to  be 
drawn  1'2  inches  apart,  and  after  the  seed  is  sown 
thinly  it  should  be  covered  with  the  soil  it  this  is  in 
a  fine  condition,  otherwise  it  is  most  advisable  to 
cover  it  with  fine  sifted  soil,  which  can  usually  be 
ribtained  from  most  frame  grounds  or  back  yards. 
Where  the  Carrot  maggot  is  troublesome,  a  lilieral 
spiinklicg  of  wood  ashes  should  be  sown  with  the 
sied,  and,  failing  this,  soot  may  be  substituted, 
plenty  of  this  being  also  stirred  into  the  surface 
in  showery  weather  while  yet  the  Carrots  are 
small.  If  sand  is  well  mixed  with  the  seed  it 
can  be  sown  thinly,  and  the  process  of  thinning 
out  much  simplified.  The  thinning  should  be 
done  before  the  plants  spoil  each  other,  the  Inter- 
mediate, Long  Surrey,  and  Altrincham  being  finally 
left  about  6  inches  apart,  and  the  Nantes  Horn  still 
more  thickly,  the  rows  of  this  variety  being  not  more 
than  10  inches  apart.  All  may  be  drawn  in  October 
or  early  in  November,  have  their  tops  cut  to  near  the 
roots,  and  be  stored  in  a  cool  shed,  biggest  end  out 
wards,  and  among  either  sand  or  dry,  light  soil. 
Vtitch's  Matchless,  or  the  New  Intermediate,  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  James's  Intermediate,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  colour,  fnd  this  novelty 
ought  to  quite  supersede  the  older  form.  Both 
Altrincham  and  Long  Surrey  are  good  keeper.«,  and 
valuable  accordingly.  It  is  my  belief  that  Nantes 
Horn  can  be  had  as  late  as  any,  and  I  strongly  re- 
commend it  for  late  as  well  as  early  crops. 

W.  I. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Trenching. — As  showing  the  severity  of  the 
weather  as  far  south  as  North  Hant?,  we  have  this 
week,  in  order  to  find  employment  for  our  regular 
staff  of  men,  had  to  shovel  the  snow  off  the  ground 
in  order  that  we  might  continue  the  trenching 
that  was  started  before  the  storm  commenced  ; 
and  fortunately,  owing  to  there  having  been  but 
little  frost  before  the  snow  fell,  the  ground  was 
found  to  be  soft  and  easily  worked.  Our  plan  is, 
as  each  trench  is  completed,  to  throw  the  snow 
from  the  untrenched  ground  over  that  which  is 
finished,  but  only  clearing  so  far  as  the  next 
trench  is  to  extend.  Thus,  however  hard  the 
frost  may  be,  the  snow  prevents  it  from  taking 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  by  taking  the  precaution  to 
cover  up  the  open  trench  at  night  with  mats,  we 
are  able  to  keep  on  with  the  work  continuously. 
The  plot  now  being  trenched  is  intended  for  a 
main  crop  of  Peas,  and  we  are  therefore  breaking 
it  as  deeply  as  the  character  of  the  subsoil  will 


allow.  The  latter  consists  of  a  sandy  gravel ; 
hence  we  do  not  bring  this  to  the  top,  but  break 
it  up,  and  over  it  place  a  layer  of  long  litter,  on  to 
which  the  top  spit,  or  surface  soil,  is  turned,  and 
over  this  again  is  placed  a  layer  of  shorter  ma- 
nure ;  then  comes  the  topmost  layer  of  soil,  which 
has  reversed  positions  with  that  laid  immediately 
over  the  long  litter,  and  the  process  is  complete. 
We  invariably  have  a  longer  or  shorter  spell  of 
dry,  hot  weather,  but  Peas  planted  in  ground  thus 
treated,  and  surface-mulched  when  they  get  into 
flower,  rarely  fail  to  give  us  satisfactory  returns, 
and  we  have  never  occasion  to  resort  to  artificial 
watering  ;  nor,  in  fact,  do  we  water  any  other 
kitchen  garden  crop,  except  Celery  and  sometimes 
Cauliflower,  and  occasionally,  too,  a  tit-bit  of  a 
crop  that  we  require  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
then  we  give  manure  water. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — This  is  the  winter  vege- 
table jmr  txrellencc  in  all  seasons,  but  during  the 
present  severity  peculiarly  so.  It  is  about  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  Cabbage  tribe;  in  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Curled  Borecole  or  Kale,  it  is  the 
only  green  vegetable  that  we  can  at  present  sup- 
ply in  quantity.  Perhaps  no  vegetable  crop  better 
repays  the  labour  of  high  cultivation  than  this 
does,  and  none  is  a  greater  failure  if  painstaking 
culture  be  not  taken  with  it.  In  deep,  rather 
stiff  and  rich  soil,  the  plants  if  put  out  any  time 
during  March  will  attain  a  length  of  from  .3  feet 
to  4  feet,  thus  giving  abundant  space  for  the  free 
production  of  Sprouts.  Short-stemmed  Brussels 
Sprouts  I  look  upon  as  capable  of  producing  at 
most  but  half  a  crop,  and  on  this  account  I  would 
neither  grow  nor  advise  others  to  grow  short- 
stemmed  kinds.  Why  have  but  a  gallon  of 
Sprouts  from  a  stem  when  from  the  same  ground 
and  the  same  amount  of  labour  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  peck?  By  constant  selection  of  the  longest- 
stemmed,  combined  with  the  hardiest  buttons  or 
sprouts  for  seeding  purposes,  we  are  in  possession 
of  a  strain,  that  even  in  but  moderately  good 
ground  attains  a  yard  in  height  with  sprouts  from 
the  ground-line  to  the  top.  We  shall  sow  in  a 
day  or  two,  in  boxes  filled  with  light  loam,  which 
will  be  placed  in  a  cool  Peach  house  to  germinate. 
The  seedlings  will  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light, 
and  as  plenty  of  air  will  be  given  to  the  Peach  trees, 
this  will  ensure  sturdy  growth.  As  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled  and  before  the  roots  get  entangled 
together  they  will  be  pricked  out,  either  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  leaf  soil  and 
loam;  about  the  end  of  March  they  will  be  ready 
for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in  deep  drills, 
which  at  first  form  a  shelter  from  cutting  winds, 
and  as  the  plants  grow  and  the  soil  is  levelled 
down  there  is  a  good  foundation  of  soil  to  keep 
them  firm  till  such  time  as  the  usual  ridging  up  is 
needed.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  plants  are  a 
yard  apart  in  the  row,  and  that  the  rows  are 
4  feet  asunder.  Small  hard  sprouts  are  generally 
preferred  to  large  ones,  but  as  regards  quality  or 
flavour  I  have  not  yet  discerned  any  difference 
between  the  two.  As  appearances,  however, 
always  count  for  something,  the  smallest  we  re- 
serve for  the  dining-room  and  the  largest  for  the 
servants'  hall,  in  which  they  are  just  as  highly 
appreciated.  Some  few  years  since  we  used  to 
sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills  where  they  were  in- 
tended to  remain,  and  had  excellent  success,  but 
slugs  and  grubs  at  last  got  too  many  for  us,  and 
therefore  the  practice  was  given  up  in  favour  of 
the  plan  just  named.  For  the  benefit  of  anyone 
who  may  be  desirous  of  trying  this  method,  I  may 
say  that  the  drills  were  drawn  rather  deeply,  the 
distance  apart  the  same  as  above  stated,  and  then 
2  inches  of  sifted  soil — loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a  little 
soot — were  put  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
drills ;  the  seed  was  then  sown  thinly  and  covered 
with  more  of  the  same  fine  soil.  Thinning  out 
was  not  done  till  we  felt  pretty  sure  that  slugs 
would  not  injure  them,  and  when  finally  thinned, 
more  fine  soil  was  placed  round  the  stems  of  any 
that  seemed  weakly  or  that  bent  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, and  eventually  the  drills  were  filled 
into  the  ground-line,  and  till  this  was  done  our 
anxiety  as  to  the  depredation  of  slugs  and  grubs 
did  not  end. 


Cauliflowers. — Having  some  fear  that  this 
harsh  winter  will  prove  fatal  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  autumn-sown  plants,  we  have  made  a  sowing 
in  pans  and  placed  them  in  warmth  to  be  pricked 
out  in  frames  as  soon  as  they  are  2  inches  high. 
Broccoli  are  being  hardly  hit,  and  thi3  more  tender 
sorts  will  be  killed  outright ;  therefore,  early  Cauli- 
flowers will  be  doubly  valuable.  If  frame  room 
can  be  spared  to  admit  of  their  being  pricked  out 
4  inches  apart,  so  that  they  can  be  transferred 
with  good  balls  of  earth  to  a  warm  border,  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  turn  in  quite  as  early 
as  autumn-sown  plants.  The  earliest  varieties  are. 
Extra  Early  Forcing,  First  Crop,  and  Snowball, 
and  as  a  succession  to  these  varieties  there  are 
none  better  than  Early  .London  and  Dwarf  Erfurt. 
The  first  named  varieties  are  so  small  and  dwarf, 
that  they  need  not  be  planted  more  than  a  foot 
apart  each  way  :  but  the  last  named  kinds  require 
double  that  space. 

Seakale  is  also  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  ; 
the  suddenness  of  the  storm  found  us  unprepared 
with  roots  to  succeed  those  already  in  forcing 
quarters,  but,  thanks  to  the  snow  for  keeping  the 
frost  out  of  the  ground,  we  have  managed  to  dig 
up  a  sufficiency  for  present  requirements.  The 
warmth  and  darkness  of  a  JIushroom  house  make 
it  the  best  of  all  places  in  which  to  force  Seakale  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  place,  plant  the 
roots  thickly  together  in  large  pots,  cover  them 
over  with  Seakale  pots,  and  place  them  in  warm 
corners  in  the  houses.  If  a  sack  or  mat  be  laid 
over  the  pots  to  exclude  light,  the  Kale  will  be 
as  well  blanched  as  that  which  is  grown  in  the 
darkest  room.  W^e  reserve  the  small  clean  roots 
of  all  that  have  been  forced  for  making  fresh 
plantations  at  the  end  of  the  forcing  season,  and 
the  roots  meanwhile  are  heeled  in  under  the 
shelter  of  a  will. 

Spinach. — Our  winter  plot  of  this  is  a  complete 
failure.  The  plants  grew  away  most  satisfactorily, 
and  we  had  gathered  some  half-dozen  dishes  when 
they  began  to  die  off  most  mysteriously  ;  a  sort  of 
canker  attacked  the  roots,  and  on  examination 
with  a  microscope  there  were  to  be  seen  myriads 
of  insects,  so  small  as  to  be  undiicernible  without 
the  use  of  a  powerful  magnifying  lens.  A  good 
dressing  of  soot  and  fresh  slaked  lime  was  given, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  nearly  every  plant 
dwindled  away.  We  hear  from  several  quarters 
that  this  crop  is  a  failure ;  therefore  our  experience 
is  not  singular.  Precautionary  measures  will  be 
taken  another  season  to  ward  off  the  disease,  by 
applying  a  free  dressing  of  soot,  fresh  lime,  or  a 
smaller  proportion  of  gas-lime  when  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  crop.  We  shall  make  a  sowing  of 
the  round-seeded  variety  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  our  usual  position  for  Spinach 
throughout  the  summer  being  in  single  lines  be- 
tween rows  of  Peas. 


Flower  Garden. 

WHITE  DAFFODIL  TRIAL. 

Mr.  Bi'RBiDCK  still  holds  a  brief  for  Chiswick, 
but  rather  ignores  my  argument,  which  still  seems 
to  me  only  reasonable,  that  the  proposers  of  Chis- 
wick should  demonstrate  its  suitability.  Let  me 
repeat  that  what  is  required  is  not  a  place  where 
white  Daffodils  will  live,  but  one  where  they  will 
flourish  so  happily  as  to  show  all  their  delicate 
shades  of  difference.  It  will  much  surprise  me  if 
our  friend  Mr.  Walker  decides  that  tliey  are  likely 
to  display  their  characters  to  this  perfection  at 
Chiswick  or  elsewhere  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  London.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  trial  was  to 
be  for  the  sake  of  "  affording  satisfaction  to  the 
Narcissus-loving  public  generally.  '  Surely  to  that 
public  one  white  Daffodil  is  the  same  as  another, 
only  rather  more  so  I  The  trial,  I  took  it,  was  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  more  attentive  students  of  these  plants, 
Mr.  Burbidge  misunderstands  me  in  his  remarks 
about  the  necessity  of  self-denial.  If,  after  im- 
parting to  friends,  I  have  only  some  half-dozen 
bulbs  of  a  little  known  variety  left,  I  do  not  think 
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I  am  indulging  myself,  but  furthering  knowledge, 
if  I  keep  them  where  they  grow  so  well  until  I 
have  looked  at  them  long  enough  and  carefully 
enough,  at  all  events,  until  I  hear  of  some  place 
where  they  will  do  as  well  or  better.  Mr. 
Burbidge  knows  that  we  can  form  a  judgment 
from  six  plants  where  we  cannot  from  one  or  two. 
I  had  not  dreamed  that  there  were  so  many  kinds 
of  white  Datlodil  in  existence  as  Mr.  Burbidge's, 
which  require  twenty-two  years  for  their  arrange- 
ment. And,  he  says,  Mr.  Ilartland  has  still  more. 
Let  us  hope  we  may  have  descriptions  and  figures 
of  them  from  time  to  time.  Two  springs,  I  think, 
will  about  suffice  for  sorting  mine,  although  I  had 
fancied  Jlr.  Hartland  had  only  one,  a  very  pretty 
white  minor,  not  possessed  by  me. — tl.  H.  Emu.k- 

HEART. 

The   Royal  Horticultural  S)ciety's  garden 

at  C'hiswick    has   for   more   than    half  a  century 
been   a   placa   for   experimental  trials  of   garden 
plants,    and    there   much   useful   work    has   been 
accomplished.     As   regards  white   Daffodils,   the 
conditions  reriuisite   for  their    successful  culture 
can  certainly  be  found   at  C'hiswick,  but  a  sub- 
committee, including  Miss  White  and  Mr.  Engle- 
heart,   should    be  appointed    to    select    a    spot, 
with    power    to    instruct    as    to    the    depth   of 
Banstead  loam  to  be  used  and  other  details  of 
culture  that  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  one 
or  more  of   the   committee  should  attend  to  the 
planting.     The   quantity   of    bulbs    will    not   be 
great ;  a  small  space  will  therefore  suffice,  and  if 
thought  desirable  a  movable  frame  might  be  used, 
or  boards  nailed  to  posts  close  to  the  ground,  so 
that  the  soil  might  be  raised  above  the  general 
level,   if    considered  an    advantage.     Instead    of 
three  bulbs  of  a  sort  I  would  suggest  that  one 
good  bulb  of  each  kind  should  be  sent,  as  many 
amateurs,  &c.,  might  not  be  able  conveniently  to 
spare  three  bulbs,  but  could  send  one  bulb  each  of 
many  sorts.     From  what  Mr.  Burbidge  and  others 
write,    if    Ireland   puts   her   forces   in    the   field, 
En-,'land  will    be  nowhere  numerically  ;   still   we 
must  do  our  best  not  to  be  too  far  behind.     Mr. 
WoUey     Hod    will,    no    doubt,    send    his    albino 
pseudo-Narcissus.     I  may  be  able  to  contiibute  in 
thU   line    also  ;    to   these    I   will   add   the  white 
Daffodils  raised  by  Mr.   Edward  Leeds  and  Mr. 
Backhouse,  and  the  four  sorts  which  I  suppose  to 
be  those  recorded  by  Haworth,  with  any  others  I 
may  possess.     If  the  proposed  trial  does  not  fall 
through,  I  should  suggest  to  the  planting  com- 
mittee to  provide  for  annual  additions,  and  if  we 
find  white  Daffodils  a  success,  we  may  follow  up 
with  two-coloured  and  self  yellows,  incomparabilis, 
&c.     Mr.   Buxton,   who   first  collected  the  white 
DafTodil  of  the    Val  d'Arras,  and   who   has  been 
many  times  over  the  ground,   could,   no   doubt, 
give  valuable  information  as  to  whether  it  grows 
in   hollows,  on   the  side  of  the  hill,   or  amongst 
brushwood,    while    Mr.    Maw,  who   followed   Mr. 
Buxton,  and,  no  doubt,  took  a  more  scientific  view 
of    the  plant  and  its  surroundings,  might  add  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,   not   only  as 
regards  the  requirements  of  this  Narcissus,   but 
others  he  has  found  at  various  times  and  studied 
them  in  their  native  habitat. — P.  Barr. 


in  his  iuf.irmation  respecting  this  plant  tlian  my  preceding 
author.  The  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  held  in  high  estimation, 
noy  mucli  attention  to  its  culture:  they  keep  it  in  pots  and 


species,  and  some  of  the  original  species  introduced 
\~M  years  ago  are  still  as  beautiful  as  the  hybrids. 
Amontr    these    crateroides,    columellaris,    fucata, 


iir-t  Tjlacintr  it  before  the  windows  of  their  apartments,  ana  I  ■^"*"-'"o     n'^c'^    ^^»         ,        *  •  -j'a  * 

&ato  their  tables  with  it  at  their  eiteruinments;  on    flexuosa,  and  the  singular  sea-green  vindiEora  are 


decorate  their  —  -- 

which  occasions  he  who  produces  the  largest  flower  is  con- 
sidered as  conferring  the  greatest  honour  on  liis  guests. 
The  varieties  of  this  plint  were  introduced  to  Britain  from 
France  in  1790,  hiving  been  brought  from  China  to  Mar- 
•soillcs  in  1789.  Before  ISOS,  eight  new  varieties  were  intro- 
duced from  China  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume  and  Mr.  Evans. 
Between  the  years  ISlii  and  1S23  seventeen  new  varieties 
were  added  to  the  list.- F.  W.  Bcbbidoe. 


IXL\S  AND  OTHER  CAPE  BULBS. 
IxiAs  in  early  summer  are  welcome,  even  though 
there  is  at  that  season  no  lack  of  beautiful  flowers. 
They  are  so  graceful,  bright,  and  varied,  that  they 
are  'different  from  everything  else,  and  anyone 
who  has  a  spare  frame  could  not  put  it  to  a  better 
use  than  fitting  it  in  autumn  with  Ixias  or  other 
Cape  bulbs,  such  as  those  of  Sparaxis  and  Babi- 
anas.  Speaking  generally,  Ixias  require  frame 
culture,  but  there  are  many  localities  iri  the 
southern  counties  where  even  this_ protection  is 
unnecessary.  We  have  seen  very  fine  crops  of 
Ixia  flowers  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  south  wall  in  a 
Sussex  garden,  the  only  attention  bestowed  on 
them  being  a  few  Sprues  boughs  placed  over  their 
tender  growths  in  spring,  when  biting  east  winds 
prevailed.  Both  unprotected  and  in  frames,  the 
Ixias  and  their  allies  must  have  a  light  sandy 
soil  in  which   to  grow,    and    it    must    be    well 


notable  instances.  A  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  of 
Ixia  would  include  the  following :  Aurantiaci 
major,  yellow  ;  Aurora,  bright  pink  ;  Diana,  white 
and  purple;  Garibaldi,  rose  and  purple:  (iolden 
Drop,  yellow;  Hector,  rose,  black  centre;  Vulcan, 
crimson  ;  Wonder,  rose-pink  ;  Ida,  orange  and 
crimson  ;  crateroides,  cherry-rose  ;  Brutus,  ma- 
roon-crimson ;  columellaris,  bright  red.  This 
selection  would  represent  all  the  colours  to  be 
found  among  the  Ixias,  and  when  in  bloom  would 
produce  quite  a  glow  of  bright  colours,  lasting  in 
perfection  for  several  weeks,  and  invaluable  for 
embellishing  vases  in  a  cut  state.  W.  G. 


Early  history  of  Chrysantheimiins.— One  of  the 

ea'liest  pape.'s  on  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemum  of  which  I 
hiveanyr  cord  is  that  in  Paxton's  "  Mag.iziue  of  Botany," 
vol.  i.,  p.  1S7  (.1S34).  The  history  there  re-printed  is  from  a 
paper  read  in  June,  1S2S,  before  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horti 
cultural  Society  by  the  president,  Mr.  E.  Budge,  and,  apart 
from  the  early  history  as  given  below,  there  are  cultural 
details  of  the  time,  which  a'e  now  obsolete.  To  a  digest  of 
Mr.  Rudije's  paper  a  list  of  fifty-three  varieties  is  appended. 
Haworth's  cla^sitication  of  the  varieties  then  known 
appears  in  another  place  in  The  G.^rdkn  of  Jan.  1,',. 
Linna>u',  in  17.'>3,  first  published  this  p'ant  as  a  species, 
with  two  of  its  varieties,  under  the  name  of  Chrysanthemum 
iodicum,  in  his  fir^t  edition  of  the  '"  Species  Plantarum  : "' 
the  sam^  plaint,  und^r  the  naoie  of  Matricaria,  having  been 
given  by  Ksmpfer,  in  1712,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of 
Japan,  where  ic  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  their  gardens, 
and  he  desci  ibes  eight  double  vari-ties  of  the  genus  of  vari  lus 
colours  It  is  .also  mentioned  by  Breynius,  Plukenet,  Rha-de. 
and  Petiver.  Thunherg  mentions  in  his  "Flora  J^ponici," 
published  in  1784  that  it  grows  spontiineouslynear  N  'gasal^i 
and  other  places  in  Japan  ;  and  Loureiro,  in  his  "  Flora  of 
Cochin-china,"  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  plants  of  that 
country.  Rumphius,  in  his  very  elaborate  work  on  the 
"  Plants  of  Amboyna,"  published  in  17D0,  is  more  particular 


Flowers  of  Ixias  ;  colours  various. 

drained,  so  as  not  to  retain  moisture  to  make  it 
cold  in  winter.  They  must  also  have  ?.n  open 
spot  where  they  can  catch  every  ray  of  the  winter's 
sun,  for  it  is  in  winter  and  early  spring  when 
these  Cape  bulbs  are  in  their  most  active  growth, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  rarely  seen  so  finely 
grown  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  mistake  toj 
often  made  is  planting  them  too  late,  as  is  also 
frequently  done  in  the  case  of  Dutch  bulbs.  But 
Dutch  bulbs  may  be  planted  after  Christmas  with 
good  results,  though  a  wise  grower  knows  that 
very  much  better  results  may  be  expected  if  they 
are  planted  during  October  or  November.  In  the 
case  of  Ixias,  Sparaxis  Babianas,  they  must  be 
planted  in  September,  because,  naturally,  they 
have  then  ended  their  resting  period,  and  have 
begun  to  start  again  into  active  growth.  The  bulbs 
of  these  plants  may  be  bought  in  August  and 
September,  and  as  soon  as  received  they  should 
be  planted  either  in  frames,  warm  boiders,  or 
potted,  for  with  a  little  attention  they  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  pots,  and  they  are  then 
valuable  for  conservatory  decoration,  as  they  can 
be  forced  into  bloom  as  early  as  March.  Not  too 
much  heat  and  all  the  light  possible  are  what 
forced  Ixias  require.  In  open  borders  they  need 
great  care  in  spring  when  their  tender  foliage  is 
above  ground,  or  cold  winds  will  soon  injure  it. 
Many  varieties  of  Ixias  may  now  be  bought,  but 
these  have  all   sprung   from   comparatively   few 


Double    Peach-leaved    Campanula.— I  do 

not  know  whether  this  hardy  flower  will  bear 
forcing  or  not,  but  it  certainly  is  much  improved 
by  being  grown  under  glass  during  the  flowering 
period.  In  the  open  air  the  blooms  are  apt  to  get 
soiled,  and  sometimes  quite  ruined  by  inclement 
weather.  They  are  so  double,  that  they  soon  sutt'er 
from  excess  of  atmospheric  humidity,  but  in  a 
cool  house  they  come  as  pure  and  well  formed  as 
those  of  the  double  white  Camellia.  When  this 
Campanula  is  flowered  in  pots,  the  plants  should 
be  liberally  grown  in  the  open  ground  during  the 
summer,  and  good  sized  clumps  of  it  are  more 
satisfactory  than  small  plants.  In  some  soils  there 
seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  this  Campanula 
in  a  robust  condition.  It  is  apt  to  dwindle  and 
ultimately  die  out.  This  will  happen  in  light, 
porous  soils,  the  plants  appsarinr  not  to  be  able 
to  recover  after  having  bloomed  freely.  There  is 
evidently  an  element  of  tenderness  in  this  Peach- 
leaved  Campanula  which  only  liberal  culture  can 
drive  out ;  consequently,  when  the  plants  seem  to 
have  come  into  a  more  or  less  feeble  condition 
they  should  get  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure. 
Where  this  does  not  effect  the  desired  change,  re- 
plant in  two  or  three  spadefuls  of  good  loam.  This 
will  soon  work  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  plants. — J.  C.  B. 

Christmas  Rosea  in  188  7. — The  long  ex- 
pected hey-day  of  the  Christmas  PvDses  has  come, 
and  for  once,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  do  not  come 
up  to  our  expectation,  or  quite  do  away  with  the 
"  winter  of  our  discontent."  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  all  three  varieties  of  the  niger  section, 
of  which  alone  I  write,  so  unsatisfactory.  Niger 
maximus  commenced  to  flower  in  October,  as  usual, 
but  the  blooms  were  few,  misshapen,  and  unattrac- 
tive all  through  the  season.  The  ordinary  H.  niger 
is  almost  a  blank  as  regards  blooms,  and  what 
there  are  appear  unable  to  expand.  The  gem  of 
the  family,  H.  n.  angustifolius,  has  a  sufficiency  of 
flowers,  and  they  are  fair  in  size  and  purity  ;  but 
the  stems  are  so  short  that  the  plant  is  ineffective, 
and  quite  out  of  character,  and  the  blooms  greatly 
lessened  in  value  for  cutting,  as  they  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  arrange.  The  only  form  of  Christmas 
Rose  which  approaches  tolerably  the  excellence  of 
other  years  is  Mr.  Poi^'s  superlative  variety  of 
maximus.  What  a  noble  presence  it  has  :  How 
it  lifts  up  on  high  its  broadly  expanded  saucer- 
shaped  bloom,  without  trace  of  the  rusty  pink 
that  disfigures  the  tjpe!  And  how  bravely  does 
its  broad  disc  of  exquisite  green  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  lordly  Eucharis  it-elf :  I  have 
not  yet  seen  a  flower  this  season  on  some  other  va- 
rieties of  thenigersection.suchas  Madame  Foucard 
and  some  choice  strains  from  Germany,  but  I  can 
see  enough  to  enable  me  to  judge  that  they  cannot 
come  up  to  the  mark.  As  Hellebores  succeed  very 
well  here,  and  as  they  had  not  been  lifted  or  had 
had  any  change  of  treatment,  I  can  only  account 
for  their  comparative  failure  by  the  drought  from 
which  we  suffered  in  this  district  last  summer. 
The  caulescent  siction  of  Hellebores  is  late  in 
starting  into  growth.  I  am  not  sorry  for  that,  as 
there  is  more  chance  of  their  escaping  severe  frost. 
It  is  possible  that  othtr  persons'  experience  of 
Christmas  Roses  this  season  is  more  happy  than 
mine.    But  I  fancy  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  any  who 
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suffered 
summer. 
D%Min. 


equally   with 
—  Frederick 


me    from    drought 
Tymons,    Cloghran, 


last 
Co. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  AND  HARDY  PLANTS. 
The  laced  PoLVANTiros  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
old-fashioned  flowers  to  show  growth  above  ground, 
and  therefore  the  soil  in  the  pots  must  be  kept 
moderately  moist,  even  in  January.  It  also  likes 
plenty  of  air,  and  does  not  thrive  well  with  the 
lights  of  the  frame  in  which  it  is  grown  kept 
too  close.  Except  during  cold  east  winds,  I  re- 
move the  lights  altogether  :  this  keeps  the  flower- 
stems  stiff  and  erect.  The  leaves,  too,  are  also 
thus  kept  brittle  and  short-stemmed.  (Jreenfiy  is 
very  troublesome  sometimes,  and  if  it  appears  it 
is  best  at  once  to  fumigate.  I  cannot,  in  our  dry, 
exposed  garden,  do  much  with  these  Polyanthuses 
out  of  doors  ;  whereas  in  gardens  of  a  different 
character  they  do  well.  Plants  in  the  open  air  are 
apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  frosts  ;  it 
is  well  whenever  a  thaw  comes  to  see  that  the 
stems  are  not  exposed  ;  it  they  are,  place  some  dry 
loam  around  them  up  to  the  leaves,  or  press  them 
into  the  ground  with  the  fingers.  In  mild  weather 
they  make  considerable  growth  even  in  January. 

Tub  Auricula  does  not  show  much  signs  of 
growth  before  February  ;  indeed,  it  will  not  start 
while  it  continues  to  freeze  as  it  does  at  present. 
Those  who  grow  their  plants  in  frames  should  place 
a  mat  over  them  at  night  whenever  sharp  frost  is 
likely  to  occur.  We  have  had  our  plants  this  year 
frozen  through,  root  and  top,  and  have  some  hope 
that  the  woolly  aphis  will  not  stand  the  low  tem- 
perature to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year  we  place  a  set  of  plants 
in  a  heated  house,  and  others  are  left  out  in  a 
frame  behind  a  north  wall  for  late  flowering. 
Auricula  seeds  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of 
January,  or  at  least  not  later  than  the  first  days 
of  February.  A  good  compost  for  them  is  equal 
parts  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  white 
sand.  Sow  in  .5-inch  pots  or  small  pans,  of  course 
well  drained.  Let  the  surface  be  quite  level,  and 
cover  very  lightly  with  finely-sifted  soil.  Place 
the  pans  under  hand-lights  or  in  frames,  and 
trust  to  the  seeds  vegetating  slowly  without  any 
artificial  heat.  We  have  raised  thousands  of  seed- 
lings in  that  way,  and  also  by  placing  the  pots  in 
a  house  where  only  sufficient  heat  was  applied  to 
keep  out  frost.  Nothing  is  gained  by  putting 
them  in  a  heated  house,  and  a  hotbed  is  sometimes 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  as  a  strong  bot- 
tom heat  will  oft-times  destroy  the  seeds.  Alpine 
Auriculas  in  the  rock  garden  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with  during  frost,  but  when  the  frost  is  gone, 
if  time  can  be  spared,  remove  all  dead  leaves,  and 
treat  them  as  has  just  been  advised  for  outdoor 
Polyanthuses. 

Carnations  and  Ph'otees. — Weare  just  mixing 
our  compost  for  potting  these.  I  have  found 
them  to  succeed  best  when  this  is  done  two  or 
even  three  months  before  it  is  used,  as  by  that 
time  the  manure  will  have  become  more  perfectly 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  I  prefer  keeping  the 
latter  out  of  doors  to  housing  it  in  a  dry  potting 
shed.  The  plants  are  now  in  cold  frames,  and  we 
do  not  trouble  to  cover  them  with  mats,  however 
severe  the  frost  may  be.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
the  soil  in  the  pots  to  become  too  dry  even  at  mid- 
winter, but  it  is  a  graver  error  to  water  when  the 
weather  is  frosty.  We  pull  the  lights  quite  off 
the  frames,  unless  we  have  rain  or  snow  or  sharp 
east  winds  prevail.  The  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
a  low  temperature,  but  frosty  winds  certainly  do 
harm ;  the  lights  may  be  tilted  a  little  at  the  side 
opposite  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Outdoor  plants  look  well;  a  foot  in  depth  of  snow 
has  thawed  over  them  and  has  made  the  leaves 
clean  and  bright.  I  wish  our  plants  had  been 
covered  with  snow  during  the  prevalence  of  cold 
east  winds  in  February  last  year;  hundreds  of 
tender  plants  were  then  destroyed.  So  far,  this 
winter  has  been  exactly  suitable  for  seedlings  and 
named  hardy  varieties  out  of  doors,  at  least  where 
they  have  been  well  covered  with  snow,  which  is 
by  far  their  best  protection. 


Pinks,  when  in  bloom,  are  very  lovely,  and 
though  not  so  popular  as  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
they  are  more  hardy,  easier  to  propagate,  and,  all 
things  considered,  are  to  be  preferred  by  those 
who  dislike  garden  frames,  or  perhaps  cannot 
afford  them.  Pinks  do  not,  as  a  rule,  sufi'er  much 
in  winter,  but  they  are  sometimes  injured  by  east 
winds.  JSranches  of  common  Bracken  or  of  Spruce 
Fir  stuck  amongst  them  shelter  them  greatly  from 
north  and  east  winds.  Forcing  Pinks,  such  as 
Lord  Lyons  and  the  pure  white  varieties,  of  which 
Lady  Blanche  is  the  best,  will  succeed  out  of 
doors  as  well  as  the  laced  section,  and  make  ex- 
cellent border  plants.  We  have  single  plants  of 
them  in  borders  as  much  as  3  feet  in  diameter. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  grow  four  or  five  years 
in  good  soil.  It  would  take  some  time  to  count 
the  flowers  which  such  clumps  produce.  They 
were  turned  out  in  borders  after  they  had  been 
forced.  Plants  intended  for  forcing  are  plunged 
in  frames,  from  which  a  few  are  placed  in  forcing 
houses  at  intervals.  They  should  be  placed  close 
to  the  glass,  and  the  temperature  ought  not  to  be 
very  high  to  begin  with. 

Ranunculuses. — These  should  be  planted  out 
next  month  ;  but  I  find  from  experience  that  they 
are  apt  to  degenerate  unless  the  ground  for  them 
is  well  prepared.  It  is  best  to  do  this  in  autumn 
before  it  has  become  too  wet.  By  preparation  is 
meant  trenching  it  up  about  18  inches  deep,  or 
two  spits,  and  mixing  with  it  some  decayed 
manure.  Good  medium  clayey  loam  does  well  for 
a  subsoil,  if  anyone  should  be  so  enthusiastic  as  to 
obtain  old  turf  with  which  to  form  the  beds.  I 
always  obtain  some  dry  refuse'potting  soil,  sittings 
from  the  Orchid  houses  or  the  potting  bench,  and 
place  3  inches  of  it  over  the  bed.  In  this  the 
tubers  are  planted  2  inches  deep,  and  it  forms  an 
excellent  medium  for  them,  even  if  the  soil  under- 
neath is  quite  wet.  Tubers  of  the  Scotch  type  do 
not  produce  very  vigorous  plants,  and  need  not 
be  planted  more  than  3  inches  apart.  French 
tubers  are  much  more  vigorous,  and  between  each 
of  these  4  inches  may  be  allowed,  and  the  rows 
may  be  the  same  distance  asunder. 

Tulips  show  no  signs  as  yet  of  making  growth 
above  ground,  owing  to  the  continued  cold  weather 
since  they  were  planted.  For  many  years  our 
Tulips  have  taken  their  chance  out  of  doors  with- 
out any  protection  whatever.  The  system  prac- 
tised in  the  north  of  placing  bent  hoops  over  the 
beds  and  covering  them  over  with  mats  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  more  tender  varieties 
both  from  wet  and  frost ;  but,  so  far  during  seven 
or  eight  years,  though  unprotected,  we  have  not 
lost  a  bulb.  A  layer  of  straw  or  Fern  litter  placed 
over  the  beds  is  a  good  protector.  It  ought  to  be 
removed  when  the  plants  have  grown  an  inch  or 
so  out  of  the  ground.  Tulips  look  rather  yellow 
when  the  covering  is  removed,  but  they  speedily 
assume  their  usual  green  appearance.  The  raising 
of  seedlings  is  a  most  interesting  occupation.  No 
flowers  are  easier  to  fertilise  than  those  of  Tulips, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  plenty  of 
good  seeds.  The  latter,  if  sown  in  April,  some- 
times produce  good  plants  the  same  season.  An 
old  grower  who  had  a  quantity  of  good  seeds 
saved  from  one  variety  sowed  some  in  October, 
and  no  plants  was  the  result.  A  few  from  the 
January  sowing  came  up.  Better  success  attended 
the  February  sowing,  and  April-sown  seeds  pro- 
duced bulbs  weighing  4  grains,  while  the 
heaviest  bulbs  from  the  February  sowing  weighed 
but  2  grains.  As  a  rule,  all  the  seedlings  pro- 
duce self  coloured  flowers,  though  the  seeds  be 
saved  from  the  best  flamed  or  feathered  flowers. 
They  break  into  flame  or  feather  subsequently  at 
uncertain  intervals.  J.  Douglas. 


Ferns. 


W.    H.    GOWER. 


Christmas  Roses.— I  'im  glad  that  Mr.  Wilks  c:in 
;iiiililify  my  iiotice  of  the  X.  Italian  Hellebore.  Clearly  we 
tiiith  saw  the  same  kind.  I  can  well  reiuemljer  that  the 
plants  in  question  were  tall  and  had  very  large  leaves  of  a 
fine  deep  green.  As  to  the  season,  it  will  probal>ly  help  Mr. 
Areher-Hind  lo  know  that  most  of  the  flowtrs  appeared  to  be 
past,  and  that  almost  all  spring  flowers  were  unusually  late 
in  Italy  last  year,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  cold  winter.— 
G.  H.   Engleheart. 


HARE'S-FOOT  FERNS. 

An  interesting  and  beautiful  family  of  Ferns  are 
the  Davallias,  or  Hare's-foot  Ferns,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  species  of  Ferns  be- 
longing to  Humata  and  Leucostegia  are  fre- 
quently included  in  the  genus  Da^■allia,  but  these 
possess  good  and  distinct  generic  differences  and 
ought  to  be  kept  separate.  The  Hare's-foot 
Ferns  form  grand  sulyects  for  the  decoration  of 
both  stove  and  greenhouse,  i.e.,  when  grown  into 
good  sized  specimens,  while  not  a  few  of  them, 
owing  to  the  persistent  character  of  their  fronds, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  backing  to  button-hole 
bouquets  and  for  grouping  with  bunches  of 
flowers  in  vases.  Davallias  have  long  creeping 
rhizomes,  more  or  less  densely  clothed  with 
chaffy  scales  and  hairs  ;  these  rhizomes  or  root- 
stalks  vary  considerably  both  in  size  and  colour. 
In  the  European  species  (D.  canariensis),  the 
typical  plant,  the  scaly  creeping  stem  lias  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  hare's  foot  ;  hence  its 
name.  The  different  species  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  all  surface-rooting  plants,  and  their 
stems  creep  over  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
placed  or  rockwork  in  quite  a  picturesque 
manner  when  allowed  to  extend  uncontrolled  ; 
the}'  also  form  fine  masses  in  baskets.  As  to 
kinds,  the  following  are  some  of  the  best  : — 

1).  canariensis. — This,  the  typical  species,  is  the 
only  European  representative  of  the  genus.  It  is 
said  to  be  common  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  is 
found  growing  on  tree  stems  and  rocks  near  the  sea- 
shore. It  is  also  found  in  Madeira  and  Tenerlffe, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar.  The  root- 
stock  or  rhizome  is  very  &tout,  clothed  with  large 
rusty-brown  hairs,  from  which  spring  its  broadly 
triangular  fronds.  These  latter  often  measure  some 
18  inches  or  2  feet  in  height  and  about  a  foot  in 
breadth  ;  they  are  many  times  divided  into  numerous 
narrow  segments  of  a  deep  green  hue  ;  when  fertile 
the  spores  form  a  conspicuous  feature,  being  pale 
yellow.  This  species  succeeds  well  either  in  stove  or 
greenhouse. 

D.  folniculacea  is  a  Fiji  Island  Fern,  of  a  bold, 
yet  refined  appearance.  The  fronds  are  some  2  feet 
long,  lanceolate  in  outline,  and  gracefully  arched  ; 
they  are  four  times  divided,  the  segments  being  narrow 
and  forked,  leathery  in  texture,  and  very  deep  green 
in  colour. 

D.  bullata. — Thi^  is  known  as  the  Squirrel's-foot 
Fern,  from  the  ihizomes  being  slender  and  thickly 
covered  with  chestnut-brown  scales  and  hairs.  The 
fronds  are  from  1  foot  to  1 3  inches  high  and  bright 
green.  The  species  is  deciduous,  losing  the  whole  of 
its  fronds  in  winter;  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  de- 
pended upon  for  decorative  purposes  at  that  season, 
but  during  summer  it  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse.  It 
comes  from  Java  and  Japan. 

D.  nivARic.\TA. — Thii  is  a  bold  and  handsome 
stove  plant,  producing  from  its  stout,  rusty-red  root- 
stalks  large  arching  fronds,  some  3  feet  or  4  feet  long. 
They  are  broadly  triangidar  in  outline  and  three  times 
divided,  the  segments  being  large,  coriaceous  in  tex- 
ture, and  deep  green.  It  comes  from  Northern  India 
and  various  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

D.  DissECTA  — This  is  a  Javanese  plant.  It  has  a 
stout  ro'it  stock,  densely  clothed  with  reddish  brown 
scales.  The  fronds  are  somewhat  triangular  in  out- 
line, four  times  divided  into  oblong,  cimeate  segments, 
which  are  stout  in  te.xture  and  bright  green. 

D.  fijiensis. — This  plant,  which  is  abundant  in 
the  Fiji  Island.^,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Ferns  yet 
introduced.  The  root-stocks  are  creeping,  and  the 
fronds,  which  are  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  height, 
are  broadly  triangular  in  outline  and  some  four  times 
divided,  the  ultimate  segments  being  small,  linear, 
and  bifid.  The  fronds  are  firm  in  texture  and  deep 
bright  green.     In  the  variety  plumosa  the  fronds  are 
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less  triangular  and  the  segments  are  set  more  closely 
together,  giving  the  frond  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
plume. 

D.  PENTAPHYLLA. — This  is  a  dwarfer  plant  than 
the  preceding.  It  bears  fronds  about  a  foot  long, 
and  they  are  usually  divided  into  two  or  three  pairs 
of  side  pinnffi  and  a  terminal  one  ;  the  pinn;e  are 
from  3  inches  to  C  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an 
incli  in  breadth,  leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a  deep 
glossy  green.  The  breadth  of  the  segments  and  the 
deep  hue  of  the  whole  frond  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  more  dnelycut  leaves  of  other  kinds.  It  comes 
from  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

D.  HoLIiiA. — The  root-stock  of  this  is  very  stout, 
and  it  has  a  thick  covering  of  rusty  red  scales,  from 
amongst  which  are  produced  large,  bold,  triangular 
fronds  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  about  a  foot  or 
more  wide ;  the  segments  are  large  and  massive, 
leathery  and  deep  green.  A  stove  Fern  of  nable 
mien  from  various  inlands  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

D.  PVXIDAT.v. — This  is  a  greenhouse  Fern;  it  bears 
fronds  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  upwards 
of  6  inches  broad  ;  they  are  three  or  four  times 
divided,  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  deep  green.  It 
comes  from  Australia. 

D.  PALLIDA,  better  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  D.  Mooreana,  is  a  plant  which  no  stove  should 
be  witliout.  Its  arching  fronds  are  evergreen,  from 
2  feet  to  4  feet  in  length,  deltoid  in  outline,  and  about 
four  times  divided  ;  the  first  divisions  are  large  and 
densely  clothed  with  obtusely  triangular  segments, 
which,  when  young,  are  suffused  with  pink,  changing 
with  age  into  a  pale  straw-green  colour.  It  comes 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    (KiLllRIXd. 

THE  DWARF  OR  SCRUB  PINES. 

There  is  a  certain  group  of  Pines  that  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  outcasts  of  the  tribe.  They 
are  considered  to  be  neither  ornamental  nor  use- 
ful, or,  as  some  books  have  it,  "  they  are  quite 
unfit  for  arboricultural  purposes  in  this  country." 
It  is  on  behalf  of  these  Scrub  Pines  that  I  would 
write,  as  I  consider  that  they  have  a  value,  and 
that  not  unimportant  in  ornamental  planting. 
There  are,  roughly  calculating,  about  a  dozen  of 
these  pigmy  Pines,  most  of  them  being  mountain 
trees,  rarely  growing  to  the  height  of  an  Apple 
tree.  The  chief  of  these  Pines  are  P.  Banksiana, 
Bolanderi,  montana,  inops,  muricata,  tuberculata, 
( 'embra,  pumila,  and  contorta,  but  some  of  these 
are  only  dwarfs  when  growing  in  alpine  regions, 
while  in  a  temperate  climate  they  grow  to 
middle-sized  trees.  But  it  is  these  alpine  dwarfs 
that  I  think  are  worth  the  attention  of  the 
planter,  for  they  serve  a  purpose  for  which  few 
other  tree.s  or  shrubs  are  adapted.  For  instance, 
tliere  can  be  no  better  object  for  a  bold  knoll 
than  the  common  mountain  Pine  (P.  montana). 
It  is  of  dense  growth,  and  makes  a  huge  spread- 
ing mass  seldom  more  than  6  feet  or  8  feet  high, 
is  never  alfected  by  our  hardest  winters,  and  is 
especially  effective  during  winter.  Even  the 
driest  or  the  stoniest  bank  may  be  clothed  with 
the  mountain  Pine,  for  it  seems  to  thrive  on  the 
poorest  soils.  It  is  the  same  as  P.  Mughus,  and 
P.  Pumilio  is  similar.  The  Labrador  Pine  (P. 
Banksiana),  which  grows  among  barren  rocks  in 
Labrador  and  other  northern  regions,  is  another 
that  may  be  planted  in  company  with  P.  mon- 
tana, and  the  foliage  being  of  a  different  colour 
will  serve  to  give  variety  to  a  mass.  Of  larger 
growth,  but  still  suitable  for  knoll  or  bank 
planting,  is  P.  tuberculata,  a  Californian  tree, 
which  is,  moreovei',  interesting  on  account  of  its 
beating  its  cones  in  crowded  cluster.'^,  which 
remain  on  the  tree  throughout  its  existence.  It 
is   not   such   a 


Californian,  and  rarely  grows  above  15  feet  high. 
It  is  most  desirable  because  its  foliage  is  of  a 
peculiar  bluish  grey  colour,  which  renders  it  very 
telling  in  a  group.     Like  tuberculata,  it  should 
be  indulged  a  little  in  respect  to  situation,  though 
if  placed  high  and  dry  on  a  knoll  or  bank  there 
is  little  to  fear  on  the  point  of  tenderness.     P. 
contorta,  which  Douglas  sent  home  from  Oregon 
about  fifty  year.s  ago,  has  its  value  on  account  of 
its   peculiar   habit    of    growth,   which    is   more 
conical  than  that   of  most  others,   but  it   only 
reaches  a  small  tree  size.     The  Jersey  Pine,  P. 
inops,  is  a  particular  favourite  with  me,  the  green 
of  its  leafage  is  .=^0  different  from  that  of  others,  and 
there  is    such   a    picturesque    twist    aliout    its 
branches  whicli,  though  it  would  offend  the  eyes 
of  lovers  of  the  formal  among  trees,  would  to 
luany  he  the  chief  object  of  beauty.     P.  inops 
grows  wild   on   the  barren  hills  of  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  called  the  Scrub  Pine.     It  is  hardy 
enough  for  i)lanting  south  of  London,  but  in  the 
midlands  and  northward  it  would  perhaps   be 
too  tender.     There  are   others  which  I   should 
term  artificial  dwarfs,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
dwarf  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  Strobus),  a  pigmy  that 
has  no  character  about  it,  being  dense,  tid'ty,  and 
too  squatty  to  be  of  much  value ;  still,  it  may  be 
appropriately  planted  with  the  mountain  Pines. 
The  dwarf  variety  of  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (P. 
Cembra)  is  a  true  wilding,  but,  like  the  last,  too 
stunted  to  be  good  for  much  ;  but  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  assume  a  creeping  growth,  it  may  be 
useful   for  liold    planting    among    bold    rocks. 
There  are  various  other  dwarf  Pines,  but  those 
I  have  mentioned  illustrate  the  use  to  which  I 
would  like  to  see  them  put.     A  pleasing  group 
could  be  made  of  these  dwarf  Pines  alone  which 
would  be  different  from  any  group  composed  of 
other  material.     One  of  the  best  illustrations  (jf 
this  grouping  may  be  seen  in  the  Kew  arboretum, 
where  all  the  Pines  I  have  mentioned  may  Ije 
seen   in   characteristic    growth.     In    making    a 
group  of  them,  the  taller  kinds,  such  as  tubercu- 
lata, contorta,  inops,  should  be  so  placed  that  a 
pleasing  and  varied  sky-line  is  formed  from  the 
tallest  to  the  dwarfest.     Another  value  the  Scrub 
Pines  have  is  the  aid  they  give  a  planter  in  com- 
posing a  group  of  tall  Pines.     In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  these  are  not  successfully  grouped,  being 
generally  planted  all  of  a  size,  the  result  being 
a  lumpy  appearance  ;  but  by  planting  them  on 
the  outside  of  the  group  the  abrupt  outline  of 
the  tall  trees  is  broken,   and  the  group   looks 
more  like  Nature's  planting.     I  may  be  singular 
in  my  attachment  to  these  Scrub  Pines,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  many  lovers  of  trees  would  ad- 
mire them  also  did  they  know  them.     All  the 
Pines   I  have  mentioned  may  be  obtained  from 
English  nurseries,  except  the  Labrador  Pine,  and 
this  would  be  forthcoming  if  a  demand  for  it 
sprung  up. 


grow  anywhere,  in  any  soil,  and  any  position,  but  it 
is  partial  to  a  damp  spot,  where  it  grows  rapidly. 
The  true  Red  Dogwood  is  not  C.  sanguinea,  as  many 
suppose,  but  C.  stolonifera,  a  native  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  spreading  in  growth  on 
account  of  the  numerous  suckers  it  produces,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  propagated.  The  flowers  and 
berries  being  inconspicuous  are  not  worth  considering, 
its  sole  value  being  the  winter  colour  of  its  bark. 


Malus  Halleana. — Will  the  writer  of  the  note 
respecting  this  tree  (p.  597,  last  vol)  kindly  give 
further  information  about  it  ?  I,  for  one,  am  anxious 
to  know  where  it  is  to  be  bought,  and  where  it  origi- 
nate!. "A.  P."  describes  it  as  similar  to  Malus 
(Pyrus)  floribunda  ;  can  he  tell  us  if  it  is  a  variety  of 
that  species,  or  distinct  ?  He  says  it  is  so  much 
deeper  iu  colour  than  floribunda,  and  if  such  be  the 
case,  il  must,  indeed,  be  a  valuable  shrub. — G. 

The  Red  Dogwood  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs 
beyond  Evergreens  that  attract  one  at  this  season. 
Its  branches  and  twigs  glow  like  sticks  of  red  sealing- 
wax,  and  a  ma=s  of  plants  of  it  may  be  seen  three 
hundred  yards  off.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  winter  shrubs,  and  if  associated  with 
shrubs  of  a  similar  character,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
golden  barked  Willow  (Salix  vitellina)  its  effect  is 
It  is  the  annual  shoots  that  assume  the 


heightened 

hardy    mountaineer  as    the    two    brightest  colour;  therefore  it  should  be  the  o'lject  to 

previously    mentioned.      P.    Bolanderi    is    also  |  encourage  these  by  cutting  away  the  old.     It  will 


WALL  SHRUBS. 
.Jasmindm  NUuiFLOKUM  IS  making  an  attempt  to 
flower  even  during  this  bitter  weather,  and    the 
advent  of  a  few  mild  days  would  find  it  covered 
with   golden   blossoms.     It  is  one  of    the    most 
reliable  of  really  winter-flowering  shrubs,  and  on 
sunny  walls  in  sheltered  nooks  it   is  seldom   with- 
out some  bloom.     Much  of  its  beauty,  however, 
depends   on   the  way  in  which  it  is  pruned  and 
trained.     We  like  it  beat  cut  in  a  little  in  spring 
after  it  ceases  flowering  ;  the  main  shoots  are  then 
securely   fastened  to  the  trellis  or  wall,  and  the 
young   growth   is   allowed   to   go   on   unchecked. 
Thus   managed   the  shoots   hang   down  furnished 
tiieir  entire  length  with  blooms.     Oarrya  elliptica, 
with  its  long  bunches  of  tassel-like  flowers,  is  a 
beautiful  wall  shrub.  It  is  of  stitT  habit  and  rather 
slow  growth  ;   a  sheltered  nook   near  the  house 
front,  where  the  winter  sun  can  get  at  it,  is  the 
proper  place  for  it ;  there  let  it  grow  entirely  un- 
checked. Tlie  buds  of  Pyrus,  orCydonia,  japonica 
are  already   showing   colour.     Tliis  shrub   has   a 
stiff  thorny  growth,  and  needs  no  pruning.     Ivies 
of  the  variegated  kinds  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and 
never  show  to  such  good  effect  as  in  mid-winter. 
The  small-leaved  kinds  are  the  best  for  walls,  as 
they  may  be   grown  so  as  to  mingle  with  other 
things  without  smothering  them,   as   the  common 
Irish   Ivy   does  ;   the  golden   blotched  variety  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  winter.     Chimonantbus 
fragrans  ia  one  of  the  few  really  winter-flowering 
wall  plants  that  have  scented  flowers  ;  the  latter 
are  not  showy,    but  they  make    their  presence 
known  directly  you  approach  the  wall  where  they 
are  to  be  found.     They  should  have  a  full  south 
aspect.     Coronilla  glauca  is  trained  on  walls  in 
this  locality,  and  flowers  freely  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  generally  planted  in  sunny  aspects  under  the 
friendly   shelter    of    overhanging    climbers,    and 
when  covered  with  golden  blossoms  is  very  effec- 
tive.    Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus   makes   a 
very  beautiful  wall  shrub,  the  variegation  being 
strikingly  effective    in    winter.     Escallonia    ma- 
crantha  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  wall  plants, 
owing  to  its   bright   rosy    blossoms   and   shining 
foliage.     It  is  seldom  without  some  bloom  on  it 
even  in  winter,  and  is  neat  and  compact  in  habit 
of  growth.     Myrtles  are  capital  wall  shrubs,  their 
scented  foliage  rendering  them  favourites.     They 
succeed  well  on  the  south  coast,  and  look  bright 
after  the  rough  gales   which  we  frequently  get 
here.      The  Laurustinus  is  used    in   all  sorts  of 
ways  ;  on  walls  it  flowers  freely  in  winter  during 
even  the  roughest  weather,  and  when  flowers  of 
any  kind  are  welcome.  J-  G. 

Hants. 

Darwin's  Barberry.— Peaty  soil  is  not  gene- 
rally recommended  as  being  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  this  beautiful  shrub,  but  such,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  is  the  case,  for  seldom  have  I  seen  it  in  finer 
form,  with  more  glossy  ample  foliage,  and  so  well 
covered  with  flowers,  as  but  a  short  time  ago  in  a 
deep  well-prepared  peat  bed.  A  hedge  -"lO  yards 
long  of  the  same  plant  backed  the  peat  bed,  and 
oh  r  what  a  sight  this  presented,  the  3-feetlorg 
shoots  of  a  season's  growth  being  literally  crowded 
with  flowers,  while  the  shining  deep  green  foliage 
told  but  too  plainly  that  the  plant  was  quite  at 
home  in  its  mossy  bed.  It  is  perhaps  wrong  of  me 
to  say  that  the  bed  was  entirely  composed  of  peat 
bog,  for  it  was  not,  the  mixture  being  about  three- 
fourths  peaty  soil  and  one- fourth  of  road-scrapings, 
just  such  soil  as  American  plants  revel  in.  Some  of 
the  individual  specimens  were  7  feet  in  height,  witli 
beads  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  stems  being  from  3 
inches  to  .">  inches  across  at  the  ground  level.  What 
surprised  me  most  was  how  freely  in  such  a  soil 
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this  Barberry  reproduced  itself  from  seed,  for  be- 
neath and  around  these  large  specimens  seedlings 
of  varying  sizes  might  be  counted  by  the  dozen, 
and  we  were  shown  several  breaks  containing 
hundredsof  plants  that  had  been  lifted  from  beneath 
these  gigantic  shrubs  and  lined  out  in  the  nursery 
for  planting  in  other  situations.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, who  admires  this  pretty  free-flowering  Bar- 
berry, and  can  provide  it  with  nothing  but 
peaty  soil  in  their  garden,  despair  of  cultivating 
it  successfully  under  such  conditions,  for,  take  my 
word  for  it,  if  they  will  do  but  half  as  well  as  those 
I  have  j  ust  described  you  will  be  delighted,  and  re- 
commend every  friend  to  substitute  a  barrow-load 
of  bog  for  his  ordinary  garden  soil  and  plant  a 
f  pecimen  of  Darwin's  Barberry.  No  doubt  warmth 
is  in  favour  of  good  cultivation,  so  if  a  sheltered 
corner  can  be  provided  all  the  better. — W. 

Layering'  sbrubs.— This  is  a  simple  and 
efficient  method  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  certain 
plants,  or  extending  underwood  generally.  Most 
of  our  commonly  grown  shrubs  come  away  freely 
from  layers;  notably  the  Laurel,  Rhododendron, 
Privet,  Mahonia,  Honeysuckle,  Bay  Laurel,  and 
hosts  of  others.  Nursery  layering  consists  in 
pegging  down  the  outer  and  stronger  branches  in 
a  circle  around  the  stem  of  the  i>arent  plant,  and, 
when  these  have  taken  root,  cutting  them  away 
from  their  support  and  planting  singly  in  any  free 
soil,  so  as  to  produce  a  quantity  of  fibrous  roots 
previous  to  planting  out  permanently.  Layering 
for  extending  game  coverts  and  underwood  is  but 
little  difierent,  only  that  the  layers  are  not  re- 
moved from  the  parent  stool,  but  allowed  to  grow 
at  will.  In  layering,  it  is  best  to  disturb  the 
ground  with  a  spade  around  the  parent  plant, 
bend  over  the  strongest  shoots,  and  attach  them 
to  the  soil  by  means  of  hooked  pegs  driven  firmly 
down.  A  spadeful  of  soil,  placed  atop  of  that 
portion  of  the  branch  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  will  materially  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  roots.  Where  the  plants  to  be  layered 
have  attained  to  a  large  size,  with  thick,  unyield- 
ing stems,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  neglected 
Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  &c. ,  it  may  be  found 
necessary,  so  as  to  assist  in  bending  and  pegging 
down,  to  saw  the  stem  nearly  through  at  a  couple 
of  feet  from  the  ground.  By  so  doing  no  injury 
whatever  will  result,  plenty  and  to  spare  of  sap 
ascending  through  the  small  portion  left  intact 
when  sawing  the  stem.  We  have  treated  .SO  feet 
high  Laurels  in  this  way,  and  the  results  were 
e.'erything  that  could  be  desired,  plenty  of  under- 
wood now  taking  the  place  of  what,  previous  to 
layering  being  engaged  in,  were  tall,  branchless 
stems,  with  only  a  tuft  of  foliage  at  the  top.  The 
hooked  pegs  should  be  made  from  Beech  or  Ash 
branches,  and  of  sizes  suitable  for  the  various 
stems  to  be  held  down. — U. 

Magnolia  grandiflora.— Often  enough  per- 
haps are  we  accustomed  to  see  abundance  of  plump 
flower-buds  on  this  Magnolia,  yet  how  seldom — 
here,  at  least,  owing  in  a  great  measure  no  doubt 
to  our  unfavourable  climate— do  the  flowers  fully 
expand.  This  fact  was  never  brought  more  forcibly 
under  my  notice  than  during  the  past  summer 
when  an  unusually  large  specimen,  that  from  year 
to  year  bore  heavy  crops  of  flowers  which  never 
became  perfectly  developed,  opened  fully  numbers 
of  its  large,  sweetly-scented  flowers,  the  thick 
fleshy  p3tals  being  thrown  well  back  and  revealing 
t)  full  view  the  saffron-yellow  stamens,  which  are 
80  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  flower.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  measured  as  much  as  1 1  inches  in 
diameter  when  fully  expanded,  were  almost  pure 
white  with  yellowish  stamens,  and  deliciously 
odoriferous.  As  a  wall  plant,  this  Magnolia 
nerhaps  does  best,  and  shows  off  to  greatest  perfec- 
t  on  the  Laurel-like  leaves.  It  bears  pruning  well, 
aid  if  planted  in  good,  rich  soil,  soon  covers  a 
considerable  surface,  the  branches  being  produced 
freely  and  ripening  well  off  where  the  situation  is 
at  all  sunny.  The  Japanese  M.  Halleana  or 
Btellata  is,  according  to  Mr.  EUwanger,  of 
Rochester,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
p'ant,  a  real  gem,  of  dwarf  growth,  and  remark- 
able for  producing  its  flowers  in  early  spring  and 


long  before  any  other  species.  I  have  not  seen  it 
under  cultivation  ;  indeed,  it  is  as  yet  extremely 
rare,  but  from  Mr.  EUwanger's  description  of 
plants  that  have  flowered  in  the  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries  it  must  be  the  finest  of  its  tribe, and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  It  forms  a  symmetrical 
bush  of  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  as  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  the  front  of 
shrubbery  borders,  will  soon  rise  in  public  estima- 
tion once  it  is  distributed.  Being  difficult  to 
transplant  with  safety,  a  little  extra  care  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  M.  Halleana. — W. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

Our  ornamental  plantations  are  deficient  as  regards 
deciduous  trees.  The  lack  of  variety  in  them 
may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  craze  that  existed 
some  years  back  for  Conifers  ;  wherever  an  orna- 
mental tree  was  required,  a  Conifer  was  selected, 
with  the  result  that,  whilst  we  are  rich  in  ever- 
green trees,  rare  specimens  of  deciduous  trees 
that  thrive  well  in  this  country  are  comparatively 
scarce.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  furnish  a  short 
list  of  some  deciduous  trees  that  do  well  here. 
Pterocarya  caucasica  is  one  of  our  best.  It  is 
quick  as  to  growth,  handsome  in  foliage,  and 
forms  a  fine  shapely  head.  The  rapidity  of  its 
growth  may  be  imagined  when  I  say  that  it  was 
planted  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  is  now  4.3  feet 
high,  nearly  12  feet  in  girth,  and  has  a  spread  of 
branches  7'2  yards  in  circumference.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  last  long  in  its  present 
perfect  state,  as  the  growth  is  in  many  cases 
nearly  horizontal  and  the  wood  brittle.  It  is  also 
a  fast  traveller  under  the  surface  ;  its  fibres  have 
been  found  '25  yards  from  the  main  stem  :  it  is, 
therefore,  only  adapted  for  large  lawns,  and  should 
have  a  central  position  well  away  from  all  flower 
borders  or  beds.  Quite  a  ditt'erent  tree  is  Laurus 
Sassafras  ;  unlike  the  Pterocarya,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed either  on  large  or  small  lawns.  It  is 
pyramidal  in  shape,  close  in  habit,  and  is  a 
decidedly  handsome  tree.  The  foliage  is  dense 
and  slightly  scented,  tiinkgobiloba  is  better  known, 
perhaps,  than  either  of  the  preceding  trees,  but  it 
does  not  seem  quite  so  much  at  home  in  our  soil, 
the  growth  being  erratic  and  irregular,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  tree  rather  unsightly  ;  its 
unique  foliage  should,  however,  always  find  for  it  a 
place  in  good  collections.  The  Magnolias  are  well 
known  ;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
thtra,  except  in  the  case  of  acuminata.  This  is 
with  us  by  far  the  largest  tree  of  the  family,  and 
makes  a  very  handsome  specimen  ;  it  grows  nearly 
."lO  feet  high,  and  has  a  girth  of  ."i  inches  or 
(i  inches.  Gymnocladus  canadensis  grows  into  a 
large  tree,  but  its  leaf  season  is,  unfortunately, 
but  very  short — not  more,  under  a  cold,  late 
spring,  than  four  months  out  of  the  twelve ; 
during  the  remaining  eight  it  is  naked  and  bare  ; 
still,  it  is  quite  at  home,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
safely  included  in  our  list.  Another  Canadian 
introduction,  viz.,  Acer  saccharinum  (the  Sugar 
Maple),  grows  into  a  fine,  shapely  tree,  and  makes 
a  handsome  specimen  ;  the  foliage  throughout  the 
snmmer  and  autumn  forms  quite  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  landscape  ;  a  large  tree  close  to  a 
Copper  Beech  formed  during  November  a  striking 
contrast  to  its  dark  neighbour.  The  two  varieties 
of  Pyrus  Sorbus  also  make  nice  trees,  both  as 
regards  growth  and  fruit.  Although  none  of  the 
trees  just  named  require  much  attention,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  little  is  necessary  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  in  order  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  specimen.  Thus  where  the  subsoil 
is  very  sandy,  hard,  wet,  &c. ,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  hole  for  planting  should  be  large  enough  to 
permit  drainage  to  be  worked  in  if  necessary,  and 
in  all  cases  to  allow  for  one  or  two  cartloads  of 
good  new  soil  to  be  mixed  with  the  best  taken 
from  the  hole.  With  this  precaution  and  all 
sides  of  the  hole  well  loosened,  the  tree  will  have 
ample  chance  to  get  well  established  before  the 
roots  extend  to  the  old  soil  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  sound 
precept  t  lat  an  ornamental  tree  intended  for  a 
prominent  position  should  have  the  same  care  and 
attention  a'^  planting  as    its  neighbours  in  the 


fruit  garden.  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Ailantus 
glandulosa,  and  Taxodium  distichum  are  all  good 
as  specimen  trees,  and  the  foliage  of  the  last- 
named  is  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

E.  B. 

THE  MONTEREY  CYPRESS  IN  SUSSEX. 

Prob.^iily  others  besides  myself  have  noticed  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells  seems  to 
be  particularly  favourable  for  this  tree,  for  no 
matter  where  it  is  planted,  it  appears  to  thrive 
with  a  vigour  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  south- 
eastern counties.  It  must  be  something  in  the 
climate  or  the  soil,  and  possibly  both  combine  to 
favour  such  growth.  I  lately  visited  the  garden 
at  Shernfold,  Frant,  where  this  Cypress  is  the 
prevailing  feature,  towering  above  all  other  ever- 
green growth,  and  forming  in  some  parts  where 
at  all  thickly  planted  dense  walls  of  foliage. 
Some  of  the  trees  must  be  .50  feet  high,  and  most 
of  them  are  feathered  to  the  ground  with  branches. 
Among  the  dozens  of  fine  specimens  about  the 
place  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  habit, 
some  being  almost  as  thick  through  as  high,  while 
others  shoot  up  into  tall,  slender  pyramids ;  and 
this  is  mostly  the  case  among  those  planted  in  the 
most  sheltered  parts ;  hence  one  may  infer  that 
exposure  to  winds,  and  shelter  from  them, 
play  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  trees. 
These  Shernfold  Cypresses  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  sights  about  Tunbridge  Wells  in  the 
way  of  trees.  In  an  adjoining  garden,  Ely  Grange, 
the  Monterey  Cypress  is  equally  vigorous,  and 
specimens  which  less  than  ten  years  ago  were 
nursery  plants  are  now  between  20  feet  and  ."iO  feet 
high;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  outpace  all  the  others. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  sandstone  ; 
hence  tolerably  dry  and  warm.  At  Bay  ham, 
Bridge,  and  many  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, this  t'j'press  is  the  prevailing  tree.  At 
Neville  Court,  a  beautiful  garden  just  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  laid  out  by  Mr.  Marnock, 
there  is  a  pair  of  Monterey  Cypresses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance-gate,  which  for  height,  spread 
of  branches,  and  vigour  are  the  handsomest  I  ever 
saw.  They  were,  I  believe,  planted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
nock ;  and  perhaps  he  could  tell  us  how  long  they 
have  been  planted,  and  a  little  about  the  soil  they 
are  growing  in.  G. 


Forsytliia  viridissima. — In  early  spring  when 
flowers  are  few  this  bright-blooming,  hardy  shrub 
just  reminds  us  that  it  is  not  planted  so  exten- 
sively as  an  ornamental  plant  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Of  so  hardy  a  nature — for  even  the  dread  east 
winds  of  our  western  coast  cannot  make  it  cease 
flowering— it  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  cold, 
exposed  situations  and  in  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
We  have  here  several  plants  of  large  proportions 
that  flower  grandly  from  year  to  year,  the  bright 
golden  flowers  being  produced,  like  those  of  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum,  before  any  leaves  appear;  fine 
specimens  during  March  and  April  present  a 
mass  of  floral  beauty  that  is  quite  enchanting. 
Timely  pruning  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  case 
of  this  Forsythia,  for  as  stout  growths  usually 
make  their  appearance  after  the  flowering  season, 
a  nicely-shaped  specimen  is  soon  rendered  any- 
thing but  a  beautiful  object,  unless  by  carefully 
removing  such,  and  otherwise  pruning  into  a 
desirable  shape  ;  but  the  plant  is  all  the  better 
for  heavy  prunings,  its  flowering  capacity  and 
dense  free  growth  afterwards  clearly  pointing  this 
out.  Propagation  of  the  Forsythia  is  easily  man- 
aged by  taking  cuttings  of  well- ripened  wood 
early  in  September  and  planting  them  in  any  free 
soil,  and  in  a  shady,  northern  position.  Few 
plants  are  more  amenable  to  training  than  the  one 
in  question,  for  it  is  just  as  easily  managed  to 
have  a  0  feet-high  specimen  as  a  dwarf,  procum- 
bent bush.  Planted  against  a  wall  and  in  fairly 
good  soil,  the  Forsythia  will  before  many  years  have 
attained  to  a  large  size,  if  nailing  and  pruning 
have  been  regularly  attended  to.  Then,  as  a  pot 
plant,  it  is  of  great  value,  for  it  is  capable  of  being 
kept  neat  and  in  bounis  by  pinching  and  pruning, 
while  it  flowe'S  freely  during  mid- winter  if  kept 
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in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Heavy  loam,  judging  from 
our  nursery  specimens,  seems  to  suit  the  For- 
sythia  well.— W.  A.  D. 


THE  NEW  PYRAMIDAL  POPLAR. 

The  erect-growing  variety  of  the  Abele  Poplar, 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  P. 
BoUeana,  is  fast  attaining  the  popularity  which 
was  predicted  for  it,  as  all  the  important  tree 
nurserymen  are  working  up  large  stocks  of  it,  and 
this  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  it.  No  tree  of  recent  introduction 
promises  to  be  of  such  value  for  ornamental  plant- 
ing as  this  pyramidal  white  Poplar,  as  there  is  no 
other  tree  at  all  resembling  it.  It  combines  the 
upright  growth  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar  with  the 
handsome  leafage  of  the  White  Poplar  or  Abele  in 
a  remarkable  way,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
hardier  tree  than  the  Lombardy  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  .Judging  by  the  largest  trees  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  it  must  he  of  quick 
growth.  Some  of  these  are  1'2  feet  and  !.">  feet 
high,  and  these  have  been  planted  within  the  last 
six  years  ;  so  that  from  this  we  gather  that  its 
growth  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2  feet  in  a  season. 
Like  the  Abele,  too,  it  is  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  equally  suitable  for  planting 
in  dryish  places  as  well  as  in  low,  damp  spots. 
One  can  imagine  what  a  telling  tree  this  new  tree 
will  make  byand  by  when  it  gets  to  be  as  high  as 
an  old  Lombardy,  to  which  it  will  be  a  rival  on 
account  of  its  leaves,  the  silvery  white  under- 
surfaces  of  which  are  turned  up  to  every  slight 
breeze.  No  one  need  hesitate  planting  this  tree, 
as  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  now  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  only  fear  is  that  it  will  be  planted 
too  plentifully,  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar  once  was, 
and  produce  a  monotonous  effect.  It  is  almost  as 
cheap  now  in  nurseries  as  the  Lombardy  on 
account  of  its  being  easily  propagated.  It  is  in- 
creased by  layers  and  grafting  on  the  Abele— the 
most  suitable  stock.  It  comes  from  Tashkend,  an 
out-of-the-way  province  in  Turkestan,  which  may 
yet  yield  other  valuable  ornamental  trees. 


A  new  Ivy  (Hedera  amurensis). — In  the  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  there  is  a  new  Ivy  under 
this  name,  which,  from  all  appearance,  is  a  promising 
addition  to  the  list  of  hardy  Ivies.  The  leaves  are 
large,  quite  as  broad  as  those  of  H.  dentata,  but  of 
ditferent  shape,  being  broad  at  the  top,  and  deeply 
lobed.  They  are  of  leathery  texture,  and  of  a  deep 
shiniog  green.  It  is  thought  a  good  deal  of  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  who  prop.igates  it  extensively.  Every  newhardy 
Ivy  is  a  gain,  and  especially  if  it  has  such  bold  green 
foliage  as  this  has,  and  at  the  same  time  is  perfectly 
hardy.  Coming  from  the  cold  region  of  the  Amur 
River,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  new  Ivy  will 
be  hardier  .-nd  better  for  our  climate  than  the  other 
large-leaved  Ivies. 

The  Golden-leaved  Privet  just  now  shows 
itself  to  advantage  in  the  shrubbery,  for  it  has  come 
through  the  past  few  weeks  of  frost  and  snow  per- 
fectly unharmed,  while  variegated  and  golden 
Euonymus  and  other  shrubs  of  a  similar  nature  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  injury.  The  Golden  Privet  is 
a  neat  growing  shrulj  with  small  leaves  closely  set  on 
the  branches  ;  being  almost  entirely  of  a  ricli  golden 
yellow,  it  produces  a  bright  appearance,  and  if  set 
oflE  by  some  dark  Evergreen  its  effect  is  heightened. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  golden- leaved  shrubs  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  winter ;  therefore  it  is  a  plant  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed.  It  looks  well  if  about  half-a- 
dozen  of  ditferent  heights  are  planted  in  a  group,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  variegated  or  golden  shrubs, 
much  is  lost  if  advantage  is  not  taken  of  contrasting 
them  with  green.  This  Privet  is  a  variety  of 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  and  is  known  sometimes  as 
elegantissimum,  and  also  as  marginatum  aureum. 
The  average  nursery  price  for  a  good  plant  is  one 
shilling. 

The  Holly-leaved  Mahonia,  always  a  beau- 
tiful Evergreen,  is  particularly  so  at  this  season  when 
its  foliage  is  stained  with  every  gradation  of  tint  from 
plum-purple  to  bronzy  green,  and  the  late  spell  of 
sharp  weather  seems  to  have  intensified  the  rich  hues 


of  the  Mahonia  foliage.  There  should  be  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Mahonia  planted  in  every  garden,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  its  winter  foliage,  so  valuable  for 
cutting  from  for  aasoeiating  with  flowers  in  vases.  In 
a  cool  room  Mahonia  branches  will  last  in  water  as 
long  as  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  after  that  time 
will  not  appear  the  worse.  In  Daffodil  time  there  is 
nothing  that  mixes  so  well  with  the  rich  yellow 
flowers  as  the  bronzy  leaves  of  Mahonia,  and,  later 
on  in  the  season,  when  it  regains  its  green  summer 
leafage,  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  cut  and  mix  with 
flowers.  Were  we  confined  to  one  Evergreen,  this  Ma- 
honia would  be  our  choice,  as  it  is  not  fastidious  as 
regards  soil  or  situation.  The  varieties  of  Berberis 
Aquifolium,  named  latifolia,  rotundifolia,  Herveyi, 
and  undulata,  are  all  different  from  the  common 
kind,  but  certainly  do  not  surpass  it  in  the  matter  of 
foliage. 


THE  WEST  LYNX  VINERIES. 

In  October  last,  being  at  King's  Lynn,  I  accepted 
Mr.  C'astle's  invitation  to  see  his  Grapes  ;  and  at 
the  outset  I  may  say  that,  as  regards  crop  and 
finish,  I  have  never  seen  them  equalled.  After 
careful  inspection,  I  may  safely  assert  that  there 
is  not  one  bad  Vine  on  the  premises,  all  being 
robust  and  healthy.  Among  the  different  va- 
rieties the  best  appeared  to  be  Gros  i\Iaroc,  the 
bunches  of  which  were  simply  magnificent. 
Next  to  this  I  would  place  Madresfield  Court 
as  seen  here,  its  flavour  and  colour  being  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  crop  without  one 
cracked  berry.  Gros  Colmar,  too,  which  must 
not  be  forgotten,  was,  I  may  say,  unique.  Let 
us,  however,  take  the  varieties  seriatim  as 
follows  : — 

Alicante. — This  variety  covers  one  siie  of  a  50- 
feet  long  house.  It  is  on  its  own  roots,  and  also 
grafted,  and  in  both  cases  it  bears  very  heavy  crops 
and  well  finished,  many  of  the  bunehes  weighing 
7  lbs.  The  Vines  on  their  own  roots  are  six  years 
old,  and  several  of  them  carry  40  lbs.  per  rod,  and 
the  Vines  look  none  the  worse  for  such  heavy  crop- 
ping, i.e.,  if  laterals  and  foliage  are  any  criterion. 
Nine  Vines,  two  years  old,  are  planted  in  a  Cucumber 
bed,  a  house  which  the  sun  does  not  touch  till  nearly 
noun,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  well  they  have  done 
in  every  respect,  though  the  depth  of  soil  is  only 
15  inches  and  the  bed  is  only  3  feet  wide.  The  Ali- 
cante, grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  does  well, 
but  the  crop  is  much  too  heavy,  eighteen  bunches 
beiug  on  a  rod,  and  the  bunches  not  less  than  2  lbs. 
each. 

Alnwick  Seedling. — On  one  rod  of  this  there  were 
twenty-three  bunches,  and  the  variety  always  com- 
mands attention  on  account  of  its  deep  blue  colour.  It 
ripens  early,  and  keeps  fairly  well — i.e.,  until  April. 
It  requires  special  attention  at  blooming  time  ;  it 
sets  well  with  pollen  taken  from  Lady  Downes,  but 
water  fDr  setting  this  variety  is  a  fallacy.  The 
syringe  was  used  very  freely  on  one  bunch,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  caps  of  this  Grape  require  rather  hard 
treatment  ;  a  good  feather  brush  is  just  the  thing  to 
use  on  it.  The  flesh  of  the  berries  of  this  Grape  is 
very  highly  coloured,  and  the  flavour  also  is  very 
superior.  It  is  not  a  very  strong  grower  ;  growing, 
as  it  does  here,  side  by  side  with  Alicante  and  I^ady 
Downes,  the  difference  between  it  and  these  sorts  is 
very  striking. 

Gros  Giillai'jie  this  year  has  borne  nothing  but 
small  bunches,  5  lbs.  or  0  lbs.  being  the  heaviest, 
while  in-  other  years  bunches  have  been  cut  up  to 
9i  lbs.  This  crop  is,  however,  likely  to  be  a  good 
keeper,  and  here  it  fruits  as  freely  as  a  Black 
Hamburgh.  Mr.  Castle  is,  however,  gradually  cut- 
ting it  out,  not  on  account  of  its  not  doing  well,  but 
because  it  does  not  pay,  and,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  there  is  always  more  difficulty  in  colouring  it 
than  any  of  the  other  Grapes  grown  at  West  Lynn — 
this,  too,  with  a  much  lighter  crop. 

Bockland'.s  Sweetwater  seems  to  be  quite  at  home 
at  West  Lynn,  and  is  a  noble,  early- ripening  Grape, 
and  one  which  always  commands  attention  on 
account  of  its  size,  colour  of  berry,  and  good  cropping 


qualities.  In  order  to  show  h3W  extremely  fruitful 
this  variety  is,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  bunch 
on  every  lateral,  and  that,  too,  under  Black  Ham- 
biirgh  treatment.  Their  quality,  however,  does  not 
improve  by  keeping. 

Gros  Colmar  — This  is  a  very  trying,  yet  a  most 
profitable  Grape,  and  one  grown  in  larger  quantity 
here  than  any  other.  One  span-roofed  house  .50  feet 
in  length  is  filled  with  this  Vine  entirely  on  its  own 
roots,  and  it  always  produces  satisfactory  crops,  the 
berries  being  good,  but  their  colour  sometimes  not 
what  it  should  be.  Some  are,  of  course,  a  good 
black,  but  a  good  portion  is  not  so.  In  mixed  houses 
this  variety  is,  as  a  rule,  very  unsatisfactory.  What 
appears  to  be  required  to  ripen  or  rather  colour  this 
Grape  is  starting  it  early,  using  fire  freely,  and  giving 
plenty  of  ventilation  so  as  not  to  force  it  unduly. 
This  variety,  grafted  on  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
has  proved  te  be  very  good  indeed ;  some  have  said 
that  on  this  stock  the  colour  would  be  bad,  but  some 
of  the  blackest  are  on  Muscat  stocks.  Certainly  if 
overcropped,  bad  colour  will  be  the  result.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  the  foliage  of  this  sirt  has  been 
good,  none  of  the  leaves  being  curled.  Liberal  feed- 
ing, early  starting,  more  fire  heat  than  usual,  and 
more  ventilation  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  this. 
Avoid  coddling  if  you  wish  to  get  good  Grapes. 
When  growing  the  transparency  of  its  berries  is  very 
striking. 

Gbos  Maroc. — This  is  a  profitable  Grape  either 
grown  on  its  own  roots  or  grafted.  Although  grown 
in  the  worst  position  at  West  Lynn,  it  is  the  first  to 
colour,  being  before  even  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but 
it  is  not  really  the  first  to  ripen.  Here  it  fruits  just 
as  well  on  the  old  rods  as  on  young  ones.  When 
grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  it  is  very  superior  as 
regards  flavour.  The  crop,  too,  is  heavy ;  in  one  case 
40  lbs.  were  taken  off  a  last  year's  rod.  On  grafts 
more  thinning  is  required,  especially  if  they  are  to 
hang  long.  This  grafted  on  Buckland's  Sweetwater  is 
a  really  fine  Grape,  the  berries  of  which  are  the 
largest  of  all,  but  by  the  beginning  of  December  they 
begin  to  shrivel.  It  grows  very  robustly  and  fruits 
very  freely.  As  a  market  Grape  it  is  worth  as  much 
again  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  it  is  ready  at  the 
same  time. 

Lady  Downes  Skeiilin(;. — This  has  produced  a 
faultless  crop,  every  lateral  being  fruited,  and  some 
of  the  best  bunches  are  on  laterals,  on  which  there  are 
often  two  bunches ;  in  fact,  if  a  pair  of  bunches  were 
wanted  for  exhibition,  a  pair  on  a  lateral  would  be 
selected.  This  variety  is  grown  here  in  the  form  of 
single  rods,  two  rods  and  three  rods  to  a  Vine,  all  at 
3  feet  apart,  with  this  result,  that  the  three  rods  in 
every  case  are  the  best — this,  too,  with  the  same 
number  of  bunches  on  each  rod,  viz ,  two  dozen. 
The  fruit  on  the  single  rod,  however,  coloured  first. 
Scald  in  some  places  affects  this  variety,  but  here 
two  dozen  berries  would  cover  the  lo-s  in  this  respect. 
Trie  sun  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, for  disease  it  is,  but  all  the  berries  attacked 
here  are  so  placed  that  the  sun  cannot  touch  them  ; 
indeed,  they  are  quite  in  the  shade.  If  this  variety 
is  started  gently  in  March  and  steadily  grown  on, 
keeping  the  fire  in  all  through  the  season  until  the 
Grapes  are  cut,  much  sounder  and  better  Gripes  will 
be  obtained  than  under  any  other  treatment. 

Madreskield  Court. — The  crop  of  this  at  West 
Lynn  is  too  heavy  to  colour  well,  but  then  there  is 
no  cracking.  The  two  Vines  of  it  grown  here  have 
for  three  years  each  carried  2ij  lbs.  per  year.  Some 
,"i2  lbs.  have  been  sold,  and  still  30  lbs,  have  been 
left  hanging.  The  berries  and  bunches  are  good, 
.and,  having  cut  so  many  to  lighten  the  Vines,  the 
remainder  will  be  kept  for  a  month.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  good  keeping  Grape,  but,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  Vines,  special  ventilation  can  be 
afforded  them.  The  treatment  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  Gros  Colmar  up  to  colouring  time ; 
but  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  tinge  of  colour  visible 
tepid  liquid  manure  is  given ;  then  a  slight  layer  of 
rotten  manure  is  applied,  firming  it  fairly  well  down, 
then  over  the  whole  is  put  a  layer  of  Grass  and  straw 
about  6  inches  deep.  From  the  day  on  which  this 
covering  was  used,  viz.,  1st  of  August,  no  water  has 
been  given  to  the  inside  border.    This  being  the 
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fourth   year  of   such   treatment,  it  can   be  asserted 
safely  that  such  treatment  does  not  injure  the  Vine. 

So  far  the  roots  have  only  been  dealt  w  ith,  but,  of 
course,  ventilation  is  a  very  important  point,  espe- 
cially top  ventilation,  which  is  continued  all  night 
after  colouring  time.  Laterals  are  stopped  all  through 
the  season,  keeping  them  well  away  from  the  glass ; 
if  a  leaf  touches  the  glass  moisture  is  condensed,  a 
drip  is  created,  and  should  a  drop  of  water  fall  upon 
a  bunch  the  berries  crack.  Spider,  too,  especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is  troublesome  if  not  well 
kept  under.  It  has  been  said  that  Madresfield  Court 
is  not  a  good  keeper,  but  it  will  keep  to  the  end  of 
November.  MadresBeld  Court  grafted  on  Gros  Col- 
mar  here  lost  its  fine  flavour,  but  coloured  well. 
Both  bunches  and  berries  were,  however,  small,  but 
the  graft  is  not  strong.  As  regards  flavour,  Madres- 
field Court  cannot  be  beaten,  and  as  much  as  40  lbs. 
of  sound  fruit  have  be»n  taken  from  one  Vine.  By 
placing  Gros  Maroc  at  the  top  of  the  list  I  shall 
doubtless  be  found  fault  with  on  account  of  its  flavour, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Castle's  first 
point  is  hard  cash.  Madresfield  Court  is  certainly 
very  superior  to  Gros  Maroc  in  flavour,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  comes  to  an  end  before  or  by  Christmas, 
whilst  Groa  Maroc  keeps  through  March,  and  at  that 
season  it  made  last  year  from  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  lb. 
These  prices  are  not  given  at  random,  for  I  myself 
saw  the  rtturns.  R.  GlLBEIiT. 

Burghley. 

*^*  Mr.  Stephen  Castle  sends  us  specimens  of 
his  Grapes,  packed  in  a  very  simple  way  in  a 
basket,  witli  wadding  round  the  outside,  ami 
the  bunches  simply  attached  and  resting  quite 
loosely  in  the  basket,  except,  of  course,  on  the  side 
which  supported  their  weight.  They  come  in  as 
good  condition  as  if  just  taken  off  the  Vine — 
perfect  bloom,  large  berries,  and  delicate  flavour. 
Such  a  mode  of  packing  would  not  do  if  they 
were  rolled  over,  but  it  serves  very  well  so  long 
as  the  basket  or  whatever  they  are  sent  in  is 
kept  in  an  erect  position. — Ed. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 


A  FEW  days  since,  when  the  north  east  wind  was 
blowing  intensely  keen  over  the  fields  and  it  was 
freezing  sharp,  I  watched  a  couple  of  men  engaged 
in  preparing  Rosette  Coleworts  for  market.     A 
colder    job    during    keen,    cutting   winds   could 
hardly  have  been  found,  and  as  tho   lialf-frozen 
greens  were,  of  course,  exceedingly  brittle,   the 
effect  upon   the   Coleworts  was    far  from   being 
beneficial.     One  man  pulled   the  plants,   and  in 
doing  so  gave  each  stem  a  half  twist  and  pulled 
off  some  of  the  outer  leaves;  then  he  threw  them  on 
to  a  table  which   was,  of  course,  anything  but 
clean.     The  second  man  stood  on  the  wind%vard 
side  of  the  table,  and  gathered  the  plants  into 
bunches  by  the  stems.     (Grasping  the  roots  with 
the  left  hand,  he  gathered  in  the  Coleworts  with 
the  other,  pressing  into  each  bunch  as  many  as 
the  hand  would  well  grasp ;  he  then  bound  them  up 
with   a   withy    and   threw    them    on    to   a    heap 
behind  him.     I  could  not  but  note  how  much  the 
heads  sullered  from   this  method  of  preparation, 
getting  dirty  as  they  were  roughly  turned  over 
from  side   to  side  in  the  making  up,   and   very 
much  torn  and  bruised.     I  should  say  that  after 
bunching  these   greens  seemed   to  have  deterio- 
rated -to  per  cent,  as  compared  with  their  appear- 
ance   before     pulling.       Naturally,     I     enquired 
whether   it  would   not   be   far   better   to   cut  off 
these  Colewort  heads  cleanly  and  place  them  in 
baskets  as  fast  as  out,  and  was  told  that  it  would 
be  so,  but  that  the   London   trade  would  not  so 
purchase  them,  but  would    have   them   bunched 
only,  although  thus  damaged  and  dirtied.     This 
is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  despotism  under  which 
both  producers  and   consumers   of   market  vege- 
tables sutler  at  the  hands  of  the  trader  or  shop- 
keeper class,  which  insists  upon  all   this  trouble 
being  taken  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the 
custom    to   buy   and   sell    winter   greens   of    this 
character   in    bunches,    and    no  other  plan,  even 
though  preferable  in  all  respects,  will  be  accepted. 
Beyond  the  injury  done  to  the  Colewort  heads  the 


work  of  bunching  is  considerable,  the  bulk  to 
be  sent  to  market  is  much  greater  than  it 
should  be,  and  not  least,  not  only  are  consumers 
burdened  with  all  this  useless  matter  of  stems 
and  roots,  but  local  authorities  have  finally  to 
remove  it  again  back  into  the  country  in  the  form 
of  rubbish.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  strong  local 
authority  emanating  from  metropolitan  municipal 
institutions  will  interpose  and  decline  to  adrnit 
useless  lumber,  in  the  form  of  stalks  with 
excessive  leafage,  to  be  brought  into  London,  as 
not  only  relieving  local  authorities  of  preventable 
labour,  but  also  minimising  danger  to  the  public 
health  from  excessive  accumulations  of  refuse  and 
garbage.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  regard  for 
quality  and  cleanliness,  urges  that  all  kinds  of 
small  greens  should  be  sent  to  shop  or  market 
only  in  baskets,  and  it  is  certain  that  so  sent  they 
would  be  much  fresher  and  cleaner  for  consump- 
tion. 

Generally  I  notice  that  whilst  the  long  spell  of 
frost  and  heavy  snowfalls  have  not  appreciably 
injured  all  ordinary  green  stuffs,  all  which  have 
hearted  in,  whether  Cabbages  or  Coleworts,  show 
most  damage ;  many  of  the  firm  white  hearts,  being 
much  seared  and  under  a  quick  thaw,  will  no 
doubt  soon  decay.  Even  now  this  frosted  material 
has  a  strong  flavour.  Most  of  the  larger  Cabbages, 
especially  Drumhead  Savoys,  are  past  marketing, 
and  must  be  either  sheep-fed  or  bo  cut  to  pieces 
and  ploughed  in  as  manure.  Early  planted 
Cabbages,  which  made  too  much  head  through 
the  long  and  open  autumn,  will  probably  cut  up 
badly  under  the  influence  of  March  cast  winds; 
but,  so  far,  all  the  later  plantings,  even  in  soil  so 
saturated  with  water  that  with  even  a  crust  of 
frost  upon  it  will  at  present  hardly  hold  a  man 
up,  consisting  of  sprouting  and  white  Broccoli,  so 
far,  have  stood  very  well.  This  class  of  green  stuff 
seems  always  to  suffer  most  when  subjected  to 
keen  biting  winds,  which  literally  burn  or  wither 
up  the  leafage. 

Bkussels  Si'Routs  are  not  in  such  good  odour 
this  season  as  in  some  previous  years.  I  hear 
numerous  complaints  of  burst  or  expanded 
Sprouts,  this  form  of  them  being  seen  in  large 
patches,  causing  much  loss  to  growers.  It  is 
evident  that  there  are  some  bad  stocks  about, 
consequent  upon  the  cutting  prices  of  the  seeds- 
men. There  is  no  member  of  the  Brassica  tribe 
which  it  is  more  important  should  not  only  be 
true,  but  should  be  good,  than  Brussels  Sprouts. 
It  is  doubtful,  because  of  its  origin,  whether 
any  other  member  of  the  family  sooner  deteriorates 
if  not  well  placed  and  grown  free  from  association 
with  all  others.  When  the  produce  of  a  given 
batch  may  be  perhaps  1000  bushels,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  shilling  per  bushel  be  lost  by  a  bad 
sample  the  total  loss  is  great— indeed,  makes  all 
the  difference  between  paying  and  losing. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  better  strain  for  market 
growers  in  the  open  field  than  Exhibition, 
Matchless,  King  of  the  Market,  or  under  what- 
ever name  the  large,  solid-sprouted  kind  now  so 
much  grown  in  private  gardens  is  known.  Whilst 
[)roductive  of  large  stems  and  sprouts,  under  the 
high  class  culture  found  in  private  gardens,  in  the 
field  the  growth  and  sprout  production  seem  to 
be  all  that  can  be  be  desired.  Really  big  sprouts, 
such  as  too  often  find  favour  in  exhibition  collec- 
tions of  vegetables,  will  not  suit  the  market  at 
all.  A  good,  solid,  medium-sized  sample  invari- 
ably finds  a  ready  and  profitable  sale,  but  such 
.samples  are  far  from  being  plentiful.  I  saw  a  fine 
breadth  the  other  day  of  a  really  capital  stock, 
called  Myatt's  Brussels  Sprout,  and  it  was  spe- 
cially noticeable  because  so  much  above  the 
average.  The  grower  said  that  he  gave  rather  a 
higher  price  than  ordinarily  ruled  for  the  seed,  but 
it  paid  far  the  best  in  the  end.  The  plants  were 
about  20  inches  in  height,  and  bore  fine  crops  of 
clean,  solid,  medium-sized  sprouts.  A.  D. 


day,  the  9th  inst ,  after  an  illness  of  only  two  days. 
On  Friday,  the  7th,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  but 
happily  kept  conscious  to  the  last.  He  had  lived 
as  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis,  at  Moray  Lodge, 
for  twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  effected 
many  improvements  in  the  garden. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  R. 
Laino,  nurseryman,  Twickenham,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  Mr.  Laing  was  for  years  a  grower 
of  all  the  better  kinds  of  Eoses  ;  but  latterly, 
owing  to  his  surroundings  having  become  altered, 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  more  to  florists 
flowers  and  plants  under  glass.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent committeeman  of  the  Twickenham  and  Rich- 
mond Horticultural  Societies,  and  was  also  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPT.^  AND  PAY.MEXTS  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1SS6. 

s.    d.    £      s,   (1 
. .  £387    5    9 


Pr. 

£     s. 

d. 

To  B;U;uico  from  1S85     . . 

Aiinii;d  subscriptions.. 

1311     2 

0 

Dou.itions    at   and    in 

oonseriuence   of    An- 

niKil  Dinner  . . 

use  16 

lU 

Advertisements 

49  13 

0 

Collecting  cai-ds 

1S5  15 

y 

Dividend.s  on  stock    .. 

(■|33     0 

0 

Interest  on  deposits   . . 

22  17 

3 

235     S     9 


3089     4  10 

4076  10     7 

Stock  in  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  £21,100. 

Cr.  £     s.  d. 

By    I'cnsi.ins       1950    0  0 

StcrctHrv's  saUry 160    0  0 

licnt  .if  "office          43  15  0 

Fmuiture,  fittings,  Ac 26  14  6 

I'linting        130    0  0 

A.Iverti.sing 3  19  0 

Stationery 21  12  7 

llo.ili  of  cheques 392 

I'lxpense  of  Annual  Dinner       ..         ..         ..  60  14  8 

Postages,   travelling  expen.ses,  and  sundry 

petty  expen.ses  . .      ...         . .         . .  96    1  10 

2496     6    9 
Amount  placed  on  Deposit       1200    0    0 

3696     6    9 
Balances : — 

At  Bankers' 368  12    5 

With  Secretary  11  11    5 

. 380    3  10 

4076  10    7 


Audited  .lannary  10,  1.S87. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

■■  Revue  Hortieole." 

■'  BuUetino  della  Socicfci  Toscana  di  Orticidtura." 

"  The  Zoologist."    Simpkin,  Marshall  k  Co. 

"  Gartenflora."    Verlag  von  Paul  Parey.  Berlin. 

■■  lUnstration  Hortieole."    62,  Rue  du  Chaume  a  Gaud. 

"  Lumber  World."    McFaul  &  Nolan,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

"  Nature."  JLacmillan  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Gar 
den,  W.C. 

"  The  Irumediate  Future  of  Agriculture.  Mitchen  ffl  Son, 
Clenient'-s  Lane. 

"  Pul>Uc  Garden  Association  Report."  Hutchins  k  Crow- 
slev.  South  Kensington. 

'"'  Voluntary  Allotments  Association  Report."  50,  Palaeo 
Cliamliers,  Westminster. 

"  Jdiiirniaceuticat  Journ.al."  J.  &  A.  Churclull,  11,  New 
Burliut^ton  Street. 

"The  Entomologist."  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  Court.  London. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Botany."  Swan,  Sonnensehein, 
Lowrev  tz  Co.,  P.aternoster  Square. 

"Text-book  of  British  Fungi."  Swan,  Sonnensehein 
Lowrey  &  Co..  Paternoster  Square. 

"  Pordan's  Irish  Farmers'  and  Gardeners'  Almanac.  1887.' 
"  Farmer's  Gazette"  Office,  23,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


Mii.  JoiiiN  F.  M  Elrov,  for  the  past  eight  years 
.secretary  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  died  at  the  gardener's  cottage, 
Moray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  on  Sun- 


Names    of   plants.-/.  K.  (Gucnveii).—  Bryophyllum 

calycinum. G.    IT.  (Halifa.i:).~l,    Adiantum  fnlvum  ;    2, 

Gynniogr.amma  Fearcei ;  3.'  Onyehium  auratum  ;  4,  Tricho- 

manes  plunia. IF.  //.   M, — Lailia  anceps  bella. G.  K. 

(Dii-ii/).— Linum  tiig.vnum. 1/'.    /•'.  (Cimlrrbiirj/). -'i,   Ly- 

ca^te    Skinneri :    2,    Pleurothallis    prolifcra;    3.    Oncldium 

ligrinnm. A'.    G.   ( /Aw/ oii/s). — 1,    Adiautum   colpodcs  ;    2, 

.Vnemidictyon  Phyllitidls  ;  3,  Cheilanthes  radiata  ;  4.  Menis- 

cium  simplex. J.   /».-!,  Salvia  leucantha ;  2,  Erica  h.yo- 

uidis  ;  3,  E.  gracilis;  4,  Acacia  plat.vptei-a U.    L'.   //.  —  I, 

Adiantum  tormosum  ;  2,  Onyehium  japonicum.     We  cannot 

undertake  to  return  specimens. J.  M.  i?.— M.as,des.allia 

tcvarense. 


Jan.  22,  1887.] 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 


THE  CORSICAN  FIR. 

I'lsrs  Laricio  is  a,  very  good  name,  botanically, 
and  it  is  a  name  which  writers  are  fond  of  using, 
but  the  best  way  is  to  call  this  Fir  by  its  English 
name,  viz.,  Corsican  Fir,  and  then  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  Most  people,  who  are  not  foresters,  have 
been  familiarised  with  the  tree  under  this  name. 
I  notice  (p.  3'J)  that  "A.  I).  \V."  claims  to  have 
"  all  along  strongly  advocated  the  extensive  use  " 
of  this  Fir,  which  is  probably  the  case,  although  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  his  frequent  communica- 
tions on  that  subject  that  were  published  before 
the  character  of  the  tree  began  to  become  known 
through  the  medium  of  Wooils  and  Fonsts.  This 
publication  may  take  credit,  I  believe,  for  having 
done  more  to  popularise  the  Corsican  Fir  among 
planters,  and  familiarise  tlen  with  its  habits  and 
qualities  than  all  the  pievious  writings  on  the 
subject  put  together,  and  the  result  is  becoming 
plain.  I  like  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 
The  Corsican  Fir  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  l.'iO  years  ago.  It  has  been  familiar  to  our 
foresters  during  a  great  portion  of  that  period, 
and  has  been  planted  to  a  moderate  extent  by  a 
few  proprietors,  but  you  may  travel  for  days  over 
estates  and  never  see  a  plantation  of  it.  Some, 
who  profess  to  see  its  value  now,  have  all  along 
been  planting  Spruce  and  similar  worthless  sub- 
jects instead  of  the  Corsican,  and  you  may  hunt 
for  years  through  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
written  regularly  on  forestry  without  finding  more 
than  a  passing  reference  to  the  tree.  Until  H'co/s 
and  Fori  .<A<  and  TilK  Gakden  took  it  up  the  general 
reader  knew  little  about  the  tree,  and  there  has 
been  literally  a  scramble  for  it  tince  in  the  trade, 
so  far  as  my  information  goes.  It  was  Larch,  Larch, 
Spruce,  and  Scotch  Fir,  with  now  and  then  a  few 
Austrians  thrown  in  ;  but  the  Corsican  Fir,  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  to  transplant  under  some 
circumstances,  and  because  it  was  not  known, 
was  neglected.  Dignified  arboricultural  societies, 
north  and  south,  have  continued  to  write  their 
humdrum  essays  on  a  variety  of  topics,  consign- 
ing the  same  to  the  oblivion  of  their  "transac- 
tions "  as  fast  as  they  were  written,  and  they  have 
pilgrimated  all  over  the  country  in  search  of  arbo- 
ricultural knowledge,  but  they  never  appear  to 
have  stumbled  on  a  Corsican  Fir  that  impressed 
them  in  the  least  as  being  a  tree  of  special  value. 
I  see  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Association  has 
woke  up  to  the  necessity  of  offering  a  prize  next 
year  on  "  the  comparative  value  of  the  newer 
Conifera'  as  timber  trees  in  Great  Britain,"  but 
how  late  in  the  day  !  The  question  has  been  prac- 
tically settled,  and  we  predict  the  essay  will  put 
the  Corsican  at  the  top  of  the  list ;  for,  though 
introduced  so  long  since,  it  is  still  new  as  a 
timber  tree.  If  the  essayist  does  not  do  this,  it 
will  be  because  he  does  not  know  his  subject. 
Considering  the  state  of  our  woods  in  England, 
where  they  are  neglected,  and  in  Scotland,  where 
they  are  S3  skilfully  managed  as  to  become  a 
burden  to  the  proprietor,  one  has  little  or  no 
patience  to  speak  of  societies  that  have,  with  the 
best  of  opportunities,  done  so  little  good  work, 
save  in  indulging  long-winded  harangues  delivered 
periodically. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society  for  an  essay  on  "  The  history  and  details 
of  the  plantations  on  an  estate  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twenty  years,  giving  the  acreage,  annual 
receipts,  and  expenditure  per  acre,"  ought  to  be 
instructive  if  it  can  be  got ;  but  in  judging  such  a 
production  the  utmost  care  is  necessary,  and 
nothing  should  be  accepted  that  is  not  vouched 
for  and  made  clear  to  the  last  detail.  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  see  some  of  the  so-called  well-ma- 
naged woods  in  Scotland  subjected  to  such  a  test. 
I  am  informed  from  good  sources  that  few  will 
stand  it.  One  safe  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  ample  prize  list  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society  :  the  members  have  evidently  been  read- 
ing up  on  their  own  account,  and  endeavouring 
to  realise  where  they  are.    The  prize  above  alluded 


to— one  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Coniferae 
raised  from  home  grown  and  foreign  seed,  one  on 
the  natural  reproduction  of  forest  trees  from  seed, 
and  another  on  "  the  timber  grown  in  Scotland 
and  its  uses  " — may  lead  to  something  if  taken  up 
by  competent  hands,  and  are  all  subjects  recently 
suggested  in  iroo'/<  and  Fonst^.  What  on  earth 
the  society  wants  an  "original  plan  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  forester's  cottage"  for  is  more  than  one  can 
fathom.  Foresters,  I  opine,  are  like  other  people, 
and  need  no  special  provision  in  the  shape  of  a 
habitation  ;  what,  therefore,  the  society  has  in  its 
eye  is  a  mystery.  If  it  had  been  a  bark  shed,  a 
saw-mill,  or  a  work-shed  one  could  have  under- 
stood it,  but  an  original  plan  for  a  house  for  a 
forester :  Yorkshiremax. 


PREPARING  ENGLISH  FIREWOOD. 
Where  a  Block  of  wood  has  been  placed  under  cover, 
spare  hours  during  bad  weather  may  be  devoted  to 
its  preparation  for  use.  Whe  n  the  logs  are  not  very 
large,  of  whatever  kind  of  wood  they  may  happen  to 
be,  it  is  often  best  to  have  them  cross-cut  by  a  hand- 
saw. With  a  fairly  sharp  saw  of  the  right  character, 
which  should  be  stiff  in  the  blade,  but  not  too  thick, 
with  a  coarse  tooth  set  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
blade  to  work  easily,  a  good  deal  of  cutting  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  The 
amount  of  labour  which  is  often  wasted  upon  ineffec- 
tive saws  i.s  simply  astonishing.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  ordinary  labourer  will  be  sufficiently 
up  in  sharpening  to  keep  a  saw  in  going  order,  as  to 
sharpen  a  saw  well  is  a  comparatively  rare  accomplish- 
ment, but  it  will  well  repay  all  concerned  as  soon  as  the 
t^eth  go  "dead  "  to  see  that  the  saw  is  at  once  re-sharp- 
entd.  For  general  firewood  cutting  directly  across  the 
grain,  when  two  men  are  employed,  there  are  few  saws 
superior  to  the  fish-shaped  saw  with  M  teeth.  This 
works  both  wajs  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  As  to  the 
best  mode  of  fixing  the  wood  whilst  the  operation  of 
cross-cutting  is  c.irriedout,for  smalUogscut  by  the  one- 
man- saw  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  framework 
made  of  small  Oak  scantlings  constructed  to  hold  the 
logs  whilst  they  are  being  sawn.  This  is  familiar  to 
many  as  the  firewood-sawing  horse.  Two  small 
scantlings  are  crossed  at  e.ach  end,  and  these  ends  are 
fixed  together  by  means  of  a  square  scantling  passing 
from  centre  to  centre  of  each  cross,  and  furtherstrength- 
ened  by  longitudinal  scantlings  nailed  to  each  side. 
The  centre  of  the  framework  where  the  scantlings 
intersect  should  be  about  2  feet  from  the  ground  or 
floor.  The  crossed  scantlings  form  a  fork  at  each  end 
of  the  horse,  and  in  these  forks  the  logs  to  be  sawn 
are  laid.  With  regard  to  the  larger  logs  which  have 
to  be  cut  with  the  two-men  saw,  it  will  be  easier  to 
fix  them  to  rough  transverse  scantlings  laid  upon  the 
ground  by  means  of  dogs,  or,  in  other  words,  iron  or 
steel  bars  bent  and  pointed  at  the  ends  so  as  to 
retain  a  firm  hold  when  driven  into  the  scantling  and 
the  log.  This  method  of  treatment  will  be  much  the 
same  whatever  the  wood  may  happen  to  be,  but  the 
tools  used  and  subsequent  splitting  wUl  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  sections  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  can  be  cleft.  With  such  woods  as  the 
Oak,  Beech,  Ash,  Birch,  &c.,  when  tolerably  clean 
and  free  of  knots,  a  good-size  1  axe  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  with  logs  of  Elm  and  other  woods 
which  are  rough  and  knotty  the  beetle  and  wedges 
will  have  to  be  requisitioned.  Tree  roots  make  good 
firewood,  but  they  entail  a  lot  of  labour  in  removal. 
To  lessen  this  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
use  of  explosives,  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  these 
will  not  be  resorted  to.  A  better  plan  is  to  employ 
a  few  men,  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  wood 
they  remove  at  per  cord  or  per  load.  The  roots  of 
underwood  stools  can  be  removed  at  a  price  per  pole, 
either  simply  by  cutting  off  the  roots  a  few  inchts 
below  the  ground  level  and  removing  only  the  centre 
of  the  stool  and  leaving  the  remainder  to  decay,  or 
by  the  more  elaborate  and  costly  process  of  grubbing 
up  the  whole  and  leaving  the  ground  in  a  condition 
for  planting.  In  any  case  there  are  but  few  estates 
where,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought,  a  good  supply 
of  wood  fuel  is  not  to  be  had.  D.  J.  Y. 


Dry  rot. — It  has  been  ascertained,  says  the 
Liimbirmuit's  Gazette,  that  timber  which  has  been 
floated  in  water  for  a  considerable  time  is  no  longe 


liable  to  the  attack  cf  dry  rot.  The  albumen  and 
salts  slowly  make  their  escape  from  the  wood,  thus 
depriving  the  fungus  tf  the  nutriment  needful  for  its 
development.  A  French  experimenter  has  i-hown 
that  fresh  sawdust  rots  away  in  a  few  years  in  damp 
earth,  whereas  sawdust  from  which  the  soluble 
matters  have  been  soaked  by  water  remains  unchanged 
under  like  circumstances. 


BENEFITS  OF  SHELTER  PLANTING. 
Scotch  plantations  are  chiefly  in  masses,  clumps,  or 
belts.  The  first  of  these  is  almost  the  only  form  in 
which  we  can  pretend  to  anything  approaching  to  the 
picturesque  ;  for  here  the  fence  of  the  plantation  may 
be  entirely  or  nearly  kept  out  of  sight,  while  in  the 
two  latter  modes  this  is  almost  impossible.  If  a 
plantation  is  made  for  beauty  and  profit,  as  regards 
wood,  the  mass  is  certainly  the  most  desirable  ;  but 
the  clump  and  the  belt  are  by  no  means  destitute 
either  of  beauty  or  usefulness  ;  indeed,  as  regards  the 
latter  quality,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  country  has  been  benefited  .''0  per  cent,  or 
100  per  cent,  by  the  numerous  belts  stretching  their 
protecting  arms  around  what  are  now  lovely  green 
pastures,  but  before  the  encircling  strips  were  formed 
were  barren  heathy  uplands.  Clumps  and  strips  of 
plantation,  too,  come  within  the  limits  of  many  a  one 
who  cannot  give  land  for  a  mass  ;  and  if  a  little  per- 
suasion would  induce  proprietors  to  carry  this  most 
useful  improvement  a  little  further,  one  object  of  this 
epistle  will  be  gained. 

Our  severest  blasts  of  wind  here  are  from  the 
south-west  and  west,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  trees 
bending  to  the  east.  Our  belts,  therefore,  as  far 
as  practicable,  run  from  north  to  south  and  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  though  this  is  of  course 
varied  by  situation  and  convenience.  They  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  i30  yards  wide,  and  if  20  yards 
or  10  vards  more  can  be  afded  to  their  width,  the 
shelter  will  not  only  be  greater  and  the  wood  l>etter, 
but  they  will  look  much  handsomer;  and  if  they  are 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  roadway  along  the  centre  of 
the  lislt,  it  will  bs  found  a  great  advantage,  both  in 
giving  access  to  the  wood  for  carting,  when  it  is  of  a 
size  fit  for  useful  purposes,  and  also  when  it  is  young, 
in  affording  facilities  of  inspecting  the  wood  with  a 
view  to  thinning,  vihich,  alas  !  is  so  much  neglected. 
Most  proprietors  know  the  advantage  of  a  march 
fence ;  they  woulJ,  in  many  cases,  find  it  greatly  to 
their  benefit  and  not  much  more  expensive  to  have  a 
march  strip,  for  which  each  coterminous  proprietor 
should  give  40  yards  or  ."pO  yards,  having  a  road  in 
the  centre  along  the  actual  line  of  march,  or  it  might 
be  more  convenient  if  the  strip  were  for  so  much  of 
its  length  oa  one  man's  land  and  so  much  on  the 
other.  By  this  latter  mode,  each  would  be  able  to 
thin  his  own  wood  to  his  liking;  and  this  is  of 
greater  consequence  in  a  strip  than  in  .almost  any 
other  form  of  plantation,  and  in  strips  is  almost 
always  neglected. 

Thi.sning. — I  do  not  think  I  could  name  ten 
plantations  in  the  south  of  Scotland  where  the  trees 
are  sufficiently  thinned  ;  and  the  reason  you  always 
get  for  its  not  being  done  is,  "  Oh,  the  trees  are  of  no 
use  as  wood,  and  they  make  excellent  shelter."  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  use  of  planticg  thick  ? 
It  may  be  said  the  trees  shelter  one  another  ;  this  is 
a  mistake  as  regards  young  trees,  for  by  the  time  a 
tree  is  big  enough  to  afford  shelter  its  neighbour  is 
as  large,  and  can  give  as  much  shelter  as  it  can  ; 
then  the  expense  of  thinning,  when  the  trees  are 
worthless,  is  considerable,  and  it  requires  a  bold  hand 
to  cut  down  a  fine  thiiving  tree.  I  would  say, 
therefore,  if  you  have  not  courage  to  thin  (though 
I  am  rather  an  advocate  for  thick  planting), 
plant  sparingly.  In  bells  it  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  thin.  A  belt  is  planted  for  shelter  ;  and  for 
twenty  years  perhaps,  though  that  is  the  utmost 
limit,  a  belt,  planted  as  thickly  as  it  is  generally 
planted,  will  form  a  good  shelter,  bat  after  that 
period  the  shelter  becomes  less  and  less.  The  trees 
come  to  be  without  a  single  branch  on  the  stem 
for  10  feet  upwards  at  least  ;  they  are  unhealthy, 
their  roots  being  choked  ;  the  wind  makes  feaifid 
havoc  among  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
twenty  years  there  will  be  but  a  few  stragglers  left  to 
tell  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  departed   brethren  ; 
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and,  observe,  theee  stragglers  are  on  the  outside  of 
the  belt,  and  possibly  on  the  most  exposed  side,  but 
where  they  have  had  a  little  more  justice  in  point  of 
room,  and  got  accustomed  to  the  blast.  But  if  a  belt 
is  thinned  so  that  the  lateral  branches  barely  touch 
one  another,  the  trees  become  feathered  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  or  branches  re- 
mains to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  wind,  and  the  de- 
sired shelter  is  gained.  The  trees,  though  not  so  tall, 
are  healthy  and  in  a  more  natural  state  ;  their  roots 
have  room,  and  they  stand  their  ground  amid  the 
winter  storms,  which  with  us  are  neither  few  nor  far 
between. 

A  great  objection  to  planting  being  carried  on 
more  extensively  than  it  has  hitherto  been  is  the 
great  expense  of  enclosing.  In  pastoral  countries  "  a 
dry  stane  dyke  "  is  almost  necessary.  English  readers, 
or  some  of  them,  may  require  to  be  told  that  this  is 
a  wall  built  of  stones  without  mortar.  It  is  gene- 
rally about  4i  feet  or  5  feet  high.  This,  as  above 
stated,  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  plantation, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  ;  if  good  durable  stone 
is  to  be  had  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  outlay,  it  is  the  cheapest,  the  most 
durable,  and  satisfactory  fence  in  the  long  run.  But 
a  great  many  plantations  have  been  made  with  no 
other  fence  than  a  ditch  and  turf  wall,  or  as  we  call 
them  "  feal-dykes,"  with  a  single  railing  of  paling 
along  the  top.  This  is  a  cheap  fence  and  is  put  up, 
paling  included,  for  about  Is.  6d.  per  rod.  The  cost 
will  scarcely  be  a  year's  interest  of  the  outlay  on  a 
stone  dyke  ;  but  it  requires  constant  attention,  as 
cattle  are  apt  to  rub  it  down,  and  sundry  other  mis- 
fortunes happen  to  it.  However,  with  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  care  it  will  answer,  and  in  many 
situations  has  answered,  all  the  purposes  of  the  stone 
dyke,  and,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  it  is  much 
prettier  to  look  at.  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  approve  of 
sowing  Whins  (Furze  or  Gorse)  on  these  dykes,  for, 
unless  they  are  regularly  switched,  they  spread  into  the 
adjoining  fields,  and  become  a  great  nuisance,  and  are 
often  destroyed  by  frost, 

Drain.^ge. — Draining  is  requisite  in  a  plantation, 
which  also  is  much  neglected  ;  by  draining,  I  mean 
particularly  surface  drains  ;  these  can  be  made  at  a 
very  fmall  cost  ;  about  Id.  a  rood  for  the  ordinary 
sheep  drains,  which  they  resemble,  20  inches  wide  at 
top,  14  inches  at  bottom,  and  about  12  inches  deep. 
The  benefit  of  these  drains  is  immense  in  drying  the 
ground,  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention  to  ob3erve  that 
along  the  line  of  drain,  upon  the  stuff  thrown  out 
the  trees  beat  tlieir  neighbours  ;  and  you  can  often 
follow  out  the  line  of  drain  by  looking  along  the  tops 
of  the  young  trees,  which  in  the  above  situation 
are  so  much  more  vigorous  than  their  neighbours, 
that  they  sometimes  resemble  a  hedge  on  a  bare  part 
of  the  plantation. 

If  a  stone  dyke  is  made,  there  ought  to  be,  in  about 
every  hundred  yards,  a  set  of  steps,  forming  a  stile, 
for  crossing  into  the  jilantation.  This  will  be  found 
a  great  saving  to  the  wall,  if  fportsmen  and  their 
dogs  are  in  the  h.ibit  occasionally  of  following  game 
into  it,  for  both  man  and  dog  will  prefer  the  easiest 
point  for  getting  over  the  fence,  and  they  will  not 
pull  down  a  stone  or  two  every  time  they  pass,  to 
the  danger  of  their  legs  and  the  detriment  of  the 
fence.  Young  plantations  are  a  great  shelter  for 
hares,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  give  them  access,  let  pens 
or  conduits,  lii  inches  by  9  inches,  be  made  also, 
every  100  yards  or  200  yards,  in  the  dyke.  Neither 
these  nor  tlie  stiles  will  add  a  sixpence  to  the  original 
contract  price  of  the  dyke.  Let  these  pens  or  con- 
duit^, however,  be  shut  up  in  autumn  whenever  the 
corn  is  cut ;  as  when  the  hares  lie  in  the  plantation, 
and  feed  out  of  it,  they  are  easily  snared  on  the  runs 
leading  to  the  pens.  The  pens  for  the  hares  should 
be  opened  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the 
keeper  should  look  sharp  to  them.  Any  gate  to  the 
plantation  should  be  boarded,  so  as  to  prevent  hares 
passing  iu  or  out ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  it  is  the 
poacher's  harvest  field  with  his  net.  During  the 
months  of  October  to  March,  inclusive,  the  hares  will 
take  the  dyke  at  any  part  when  they  wish  access,  but 
the  young  ones  are  not  able  to  do  it.  The  pens 
are  useful  also  for  young  partridges  and  pheasants 
paasing  to  and  from  the  cover.  H. 


How  to  prevent  splitting  in  the  ends  of  tim- 
ber when  it  is  being  seasoned  is  a  matter  now  engag- 
ing attention.  According  to  a  recent  report,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  says  an  American  paper,  after 
trying  a  number  of  expedients,  that  by  painting  the 
ends  of  the  timber  with  thick  glue  several  kinds  of 
timber  can  be  dried  without  splitting.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  glue  penetrates  far  enough  to  cement  the 
layers  of  the  wood  together  near  the  ends,  and  thus 
keeps  the  ends  from  drying  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
wood.  Of  course,  this  method  requires  seasoning 
under  cover,  since  rain  would  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
solving the  glue. 

Firewood  and  wood  fires.— As  I  burn  nothing 
but  wood  in  five  rooms  of  my  house,  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  The 
fireplaces  are  circular  ;  formerly  they  were  square- 
backed.  My  father  altered  them  to  their  present 
shape,  which  increased  the  heat  in  a  marked  manner. 
We  have  dogs  in  all  the  fireplaces.  The  wood  we 
burn  is  Oak,  Beech,  and  Ash.  In  the  servants'  hall, 
which  has  a  slate  floor.  Fir  is  burnt.  The  back  sticks 
are,  of  course,  green.  The  best  wood  for  these  is 
Poplar,  which  is  the  least  inflammable  of  all  wo>d. 
The  wood  is  cut  up  by  a  circular  saw,  worked  by 
water  power.  As  far  as  heat,  appearance,  and  com- 
fort goes  these  fires  are  far  superior  to  those  of  coal. 
We  never  remove  the  ashes  except  when  absolutely 
necessary  ;  then  only  a  small  quantity  is  taken  away. 
Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  in  themanagementof  the 
fires.  They  require  constant  attention:  in  this  respect 
they  are  not  so  convenient  as  coal.  However,  I  find 
servants  soon  get  into  the  way  of  them.  For  clean- 
liness they  are,  of  course,  far  superior  to  coal.  The 
best  wood  is,  without  doubt.  Ash.     The  old  saying — 

Asli  tJTcen, 
Fire  for  a  quuen, 

is  a  very  true  one.  Spanish  Chestnut  is  the  worst 
wood  there  is  for  flying  out.  We  have  always  one 
year's  stock  in  hand.  The  wood  is  all  stacked  and 
thatched. — Reginald  Kelly,  Kelhi  House,  Lifton. 

Pinus  Sabiniana.— This  beautiful  glaucous, 
grey-coloured,  long-leaved  Pine  was  introduced  into 
Britain  from  Upper  California  in  ]S32by  Douglas, 
and  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Sabine,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Douglas 
describes  the  trees  in  their  natural  habitats  as  being 
"  of  tapering  form,  straight,  and  of  regular  growth, 
from  40  feet  to  120  feet  in  height,  2  feet  to  12  feet 
in  circumference,  and,  when  standing  far  apart  or 
solitary,  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground."  Some 
few  reach  140  feet  in  height,  but  those  are  not  of 
great  circumference.  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  even- 
grained,  and  perhaps  not  very  durable.  The  leaves 
are  in  threes,  very  rarely  in  fours,  from  11  inches  to 
14  inches  long,  and  drooping  during  winter.  Since 
its  introduction  this  tree  has  become  extensively 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
has  not  succeeded  well ;  indeed,  it  has  been  a  most 
disappointing  tree,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  favoured 
localities.  At  Holkar,  in  Lancashire,  there  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  it,  and  at  Kew,  too,  it  is  suc- 
ceeding tolerably  well.  Where  it  does  thrive  and 
grow  vigorously,  and  when  it  is  clothed  with  its 
long,  glaucous,  drooping  foliage,  it  is  an  object 
of  singular  beauty,  distinct  both  as  regards 
feature  and  form.  It  is  highly  ornamental  planted 
as  a  specimen  tree  in  pleasure  grounds  or  in 
the  foreground  amongst  other  Conifers  of  darker 
foliage  in  a  pinetuni.  It  should  be  planted  in  sites 
quite  sheltered  from  cutting  and  prevailing  winds 
and  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  rich  vegetable  or 
alluvial  deposits  ;  when  planted  in  thin,  poor  soils 
aud  exposed  to  winds,  it  presents  a'ragged,  miserable 
appearance,  and  its  br.anches  gradually  become,  as 
it  gets  old,  almost  divested  of  leaves  ;  indeed,  in 
such  positions  it  has  been  known  to  perish  outright. 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  Pinus  Sabiniana  ever  becom- 
ing a  useful  timber  in  this  country  may  be  at  once 
discarded.  Its  cones,  it  is  said,  are  very  remarkable, 
being  abut  12  inches  long,  and  rough  and  prickly 
on  the  outside  ;  they  grow  in  clusters  round  the 
branches,  are  recurved,  press  on  the  wood  for  sup- 
port, and  remain  on  the  tree  for  several  years. 
Statistics  from  any  of  your  readers  who  may  possess 
or  know  of  good  specimens  of  this  tree  would  be 
interesting,   stating   age,  height,   present  condition, 


soil,  or  geological  formation,  or  any  other  particulars 
as  to  habit  and  suitalility  of  climate. — S. 

SEASONABLE  WORK. 

Take  advantage  of  mild,  open  weather  to  push  for- 
ward planting  operations  as  vigorously  as  is  consistent 
with  the  proper  execution  of  the  work.  All  dry, 
warm  soils  should  be  planted  in  autumn,  but  stiff 
clayey  land  and  deep  peat  bog  which  retains  an  excess 
of  moisture  had  better  not  be  planted  till  spring.  On 
such  situations  Black  Italian  Poplar,  Goat  Willow, 
Huntingdon  Willow,  Bedford  Willow,  Alder,  and 
Birch  may  be  planted  with  success,  and  as  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  this  class  of  timber,  it  soon  turns 
into  money.  As  the  different  plots  of  ground  are 
cleared  of  young  trees,  lose  no  time  in  having  the 
ground  dug  into  rough  ridges,  which  will  not  only 
keep  it  dry,  but  also  expose  it  to  the  influence  of 
frost,  which  will  renovate  and  prepare  it  for  the  next 
crop.  In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  poor,  thin 
nature,  take  advantage  of  frosty  weather  to  cart  and 
apply  a  dressing  of  good  loam  in  order  to  improve  it. 
Turn  over  compost  and  manure  heaps,  so  that  they 
may  be  ready  when  wanted. 

The  cutting  of  underwood  should  be  finished  ag 
soon  as  possible,  after  which  thinning  the  timber 
must  be  proceeded  with,  care  being  taken  to  mark  all 
the  inferior,  unhealthy,  or  badly  shaped  trees  that  are 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  full  development  of  the 
better  ones  that  are  intended  to  stand  permanently. 
In  cutting  young  plantations  for  the  first  time,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  good  cutting  tools, 
and  to  finish  off  the  work  well.  In  thinning  screen 
plantations,  the  workman  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
guided  by  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  belt.  When 
it  is  narrow  the  removal  of  any  considerable  number 
of  trees  would  mar  its  effect  ;  but  when  its  extent 
will  permit  of  such  treatment,  the  best  way  to  secure 
a  permanent  screen  is  to  keep  the  front  trees  well 
thinned  out  from  the  commencement,  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  branch  low.  By  such  means  also  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  height  of  the  trees  from  the  front 
line  to  the  centre  is  secured,  as  those  in  the  interior, 
from  being  more  crowded,  are  the  more  rapidly  drawn 
up.  In  felling  heavy  timber,  which  should  be  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  this  month  when  hands 
can  be  spared,  the  cross-cut  saw  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  hatchet,  which  will  not  only  pre- 
vent unnecessary  waste  of  timber,  but  also  give  the 
timber  a  better  and  more  marketable  appearance 
when  put  up  for  sale. 

Cutting  and  cleaving  cordwood  and  grubbing 
hedges  or  levelling  banks  are  operations  that  can  be 
done  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Young 
plantations  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  shou'd 
be  gone  over  to  see  that  no  injury  is  done  by  ground 
game,  and  any  plants  that  have  been  nibbled  or 
barked  should  be  "  bushed  "  by  tying  Heath,  Birch 
spray,  or  Fir  boughs  round  the  necks  of  the  plants ; 
this  will  be  found  a  safeguard  against  further  injury 
for  two  or  three  years.  Even  if  the  plantations  or 
specimen  plants  are  protected  by  means  of  wire  net- 
ting they  will  require  attention  to  see  that  rabbits 
have  not  made  inroads,  as  they  frequently  do  during 
frost  and  snow,  by  scratching  holes  underneath  the 
fence,  and  when  pushed  by  hunger  they  frequently 
bite  holes  through  wire  netting.  Nursery  work, 
lifting  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  making  and 
planting  cuttings,  digging  ground  that  has  been 
cleared  of  a  crop,  should  now  have  attention. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  scour  out  all  open  ditches  in 
p'antations,  and  to  distribute  the  soil  evenly  among 
the  young  trees,  as  by  this  means  the  fallen  leaves 
are  at  once  fixed,  so  that  they  decay  on  the  spot,  in- 
stead of  drifting  and  filling  up  the  watercourses,  or 
choking  pinnocks  or  culverts.  New  ditches  should 
also  be  cut  where  required.  Though  great  attention 
is  paid  to  letting  off  water  from  young  plantations, 
the  ditches  are  often  allowed  to  fill  up  as  the  wood 
gets  older,  but  as  the  roots  of  trees  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  soil  the  necessity  for  removing  stagnant 
water  increases,  and  instead  of  the  watercourses  being 
allowed  to  fill  up,  they  should  be  gradually  deepened. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  plantations  of 
Larch  and  Spanish  Chestnut.  Unsoundness  of  tim- 
ber is  frequently  caused  by  the  presence  of  too  much 
water  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
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' '  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shalrspeare. 


NOTES  FROM   MADEIRA. 

A  VISIT  to  this  lonely  island,  f.ir  out  in  the  great 
Atlantic  Sea,  will  prove  of  trreat  interest  to  all 
flower-lovers,  more  especially  so,  to  my  thinking, 
if  they  are  already  familiar  with  the  gardens  on 
the  Riviera,  for  the  very  likeness  only  accen- 
tuates the  differences  that  really  exist.  A 
Jilfereuce  of  10"  in  latitude  must  needs  tell  on 
vegetation  ;  and,  in  consequence,  everything  that 
manages  to  survive  the  too  frequent  frosts  or 
hitter  winds  of  the  Slediterranean  shore  here 
grows  luxuriantly  without  need  of  protection. 
Many  tropical  shrubs  ami  trees  are  also  added  to 
the  flora.  Three  weeks  of  brilliant  summer 
weathi-r  to  greet  a  new-comer  who  arrives  in 
mid-December  no  doubt  predisposes  to  admira- 
tion ;  but  I  think  that  those  wlio  shiver  at  home 
under  iienitential  skies  of  leaden  grey  will  under- 
stand the  charm  cjf  finding  the  turf  on  the 
mountain-sides  (when  over  :iOOO  feet  above  sea- 
level)  carpeted  with  white  Violets  anil  starred 
with  dwarf  rose-coloured  Oxalis  (0.  venusta  and 
purpurea)  which  on  New  Year's  Day  feasted  both 
eyes  and  nose.  Lower  down,  where  water  for 
irrigation  may  be  obtained,  the  Peach  orchards 
present  a  most  unexpected  sight,  for  here  they 
flower  before  the  leaves  of  last  autumn  begin  to 
drop,  and  quite  outrage  all  our  gardening  ideas 
of  propriety  by  showing  that  they  need  no 
winter's  rest  to  enable  them  to  flower  and  fruit 
abundantly.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  this 
behaviour  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  for  the 
future  I  would  advise  rising  artists  to  add  apple- 
green  and  red-brown  leaves  in  abundance  to 
their  studies  of  Peach  blossoms.  Anotlier  con- 
tradiction to  all  our  northern  ideas  may  be  found 
in  the  Apple  trees,  which  are  also  in  fall  flower  ; 
while  clusters  of  rosy-cheeked  Apples  and  deep 
green  leaves  are  to  be  found  on  the  next  or  even 
the  same  bush.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Pear 
trees  do  not  thrive  here,  while  the  hardier  Appl- 
succeeds  so  well,  only  confessing  by  its  white 
flowers,  which  have  no  rosy  tinge  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to,  that  a  cooler  air  would  be  more 
congenial  to  it.  Lower  down  and  nearer  the  sea 
precocious  Fig  trees  are  putting  out  fresh  leaves 
to  greet  the  new  year  ;  Aloes  are  blooming  in 
thickets  of  orange  Lantana  bushes  and  red  Gera- 
niums ;  and  everything  proclaims  that  here  at 
least  there  is  no  such  thing  as  winter.  The 
avenues  of  Planes  and  Oaks — which  by  some 
curious  inversion  of  taste  the  Madeirans  have 
planted  largely,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own 
beautiful  native  evergreen  trees,  the  Til  (Oreo- 
daphne  fo-tens)  and  the  Vinhatico(Perseaindica) 
—  alone  show  a  struggle  between  habit  and  ne- 
ces.sity,  which  results  in  a  compromise  that  is  as 
little  satisfactory  as  such  things  generally  are. 
The  result  is  that  they  present  a  most  dishevelled 
and  dissipated  look,  with  about  half  their  wither- 
ing old  leaves  still  on  the  branches,  which  have 
as  partially  pushed  out  fresh  growth  and  young 
leaves. 

Once  in  the  gardens,  so  brilliant  with  wreaths 
of  the  orange  Bignonia  venustii,  gorgeous  with 
wonderful  Bougainvilleas  of  all  shades,  from  the 
most  splendid  Indian  red,  through  magenta- 
ciimsons,  purples,  and  mauves,-to  what  may  be 
called  white,  and  all  manner  of  tropical  fruits, 
such  as  Bananas,  Mangoes,  Custard  Apples, 
Guavas,  and  others,  which  are  beautiful  in  foliage 
aud  fruit,  nobody  can  fail  to  see  how  wonderful 


this  climate  must  be,  where  the  sun  does  not 
scorch  the  blossoms,  and  where  the  soft  air  does 
not  wither  the  teiulerest  growth.  Soil,  they  say 
here,  is  the  cause  of  the  great  depth  and  variety 
in  the  colouring  of  the  Bougainvilleas,  and  I  have 
been  shown  liranches  on  the  beautiful  Indian  red 
variety  which  sported  to  the  most  brilliant  ma- 
genta-crimson, in  consequence  of  fresh  soil  having 
been  added,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
rich  in  oxides,  if  red  colour  be  any  test ;  but  sun- 
shine and  breeze  must  also  be  important  factors 
in  the  case,  or  such  intense  colours  could  hardly 
exist.  Surely  it  must  be  an  oversight  not  to 
plant  Bignonia  venusta  at  Nice  or  Cannes,  where 
so  many  Bignonias  thrive  well  and  flower  more 
or  less  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  ceitainly  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  beautiful  a  flower  as 
B.  Cherere  or  B.  Tweediana  is  equally  unknown 
here.  Tecoma  jasminoides,  Bignonia  radicans, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  Heliotropes,  Cassia  fistu- 
losa,  and  the  handsomer  C.  corymbosa  are  now 
in  great  beauty.  Hoses  are  not  remarkable,  save 
for  their  ijuantity,  as  they  are  not  cultivated  with 
any  care  ;  but  one  old  Noisette  Rose  named  Adam, 
in  habit  and  scent  resembling  Lamarque,  but 
with  blooms  shading  to  bright  rose,  is  worth 
mention,  if  only  to  ask,  why  do  we  not  grow  it 
in  England  i  A  huge  C'rinum  with  giant  umbels 
of  red-purple-backed  flowers,  which  open  nearly 
white  inside,  is  bold  and  handsome ;  and  the  big 
bushes  of  Iresine  Herbsti,  covered  with  feathery 
panicles  of  bloom  like  a  white  Celosia,  are  ex- 
tremely graceful  and  pretty — a  pleasant  surprise 
to  those  who  only  have  seen  it  in  a  ribbon 
border.  Coral  trees  and  an  orange  Combretum 
are  unusual  to  European  eyes,  especially  when 
associated  with  Dragon  trees,  Pandanus  or  Screw 
Piue,  and  the  rich  red-brown  bushes  of  Dracjena 
ferrea  and  D.  terniinalis.  Almost  every  garden 
has  a  fine  tree  of  Strelitzia  angusta,  whose  large 
creamy  white,  blue-lii>ped  flowers  with  bronzy 
sheathes  are  handsomer,  if  not  so  brilliant  as  the 
well-known  S.  Regin.'u  that  grows  underneath. 
Sugar-canes,  Palms,  and  acres  of  Bananas,  with 
terraced  Vines  and  Sweet  Potatoes,  make  up  the 
common  round  of  every- day  vegetation  here,  re- 
placing the  Olives,  Orange  trees,  and  Rose  fields 
of  the  Riviera  ;  and  Ficus  indica  and  Bella 
Sombras  (Phytolacca  dioica)  make  the  most  suit- 
able boulevard  trees.  Near  Funchal  the  climate 
is  too  dry  for  the  Ferns  that  are  said  to  be  so 
beautiful  on  the  damp  north  side,  but  the  Hare's- 
foot  Fern  is  very  common  on  the  stone  walls 
when  over  IDOO  feet  above  the  sea,  resembling 
at  a  distance  our  English  Parsley  Fern  on  a  giant 
scale,  as  the  rhizomes  are  generally  hidden 
among  the  stones.  It  is  not  my  object  to-day  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  tine  scenery  inland 
for  which  Madeira  is  as  famous  as  for  its  climate, 
but  rather  to  show  that  there  is  much  to  see  and 
learn,  which  will  more  than  repay  any  garden 
lover  who  does  not  object  to  a  four  days'  voyage, 
when  he  will  surely  find  flowers  and  warmth  to 
greet  him  on  landing  here.  E.  H.  W. 


M.  Louise,  Neapolitan,  and  Comte  Brazza 

Violets. — These  three  varieties  of  Viulets  are  at 
the  present  monent  laden  with  fine  blooms.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  does  not  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be — mild,  severe,  suuny,  or  sunless  (the  liind  of 
weather  we  have  had  since  December  6) — if  the 
plants  get  proper  attention  through  the  previous  sum- 
mer, they  are  sure  to  rtpay  it  by  a  prodigious  harvest 
ot  bloom  from  October  to  May.  Marie  Louise  is  a 
grand  acquisition,  especially  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  but  it  has  in  no  way  diminished  my  love  for 
the  Neapolitan,  which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  month,  studded  with  flowers.  An  excellent  judge 
of  Violets  always  impresses  upon  me  the  fact  th.it 
this  variety  is  the  sweetebt,  and  has  the  most  powerful 
odour  ot  any  of  the  Violets.  Comte  Brazza  is  very 
lo'-mst,  and  extremely  floriferous,  the  plants  at  the 


present  being  white  with  flowers.  Like  the  Nea 
politan,  it  is  not  so  early  to  flower  as  Marie  Louise, 
but  once  it  begins  there  is  literally  no  end  to  the 
amount  of  produce.  It  is  sometimes  recnmmended  to 
cultivate  the  plants  during  summer  in  open  sunshine, 
as  then  thev  make  less  foliage  than  they  otherwise 
would  do.  That  is  a  practice  that  I  dare  not  venture 
on  here,  where  our  subsoil  is  sand — red  i-pider  would 
quickly  make  its  appearance — but  probably  it  answers, 
and  I  know  it  will  do  where  tlie  subsoil  is  clayey 
loam,  and  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  sand.  My 
best  plants  are  always  grown  on  north  borders  ;  the 
foundations  ot  the  wall  seem  to  keep  more  moisture 
in  the  border  during  hot  weather  than  is  found  io  the 
open ;  and,  with  the  exception  ot  the  rows  nearest  the 
wall,  the  plants  get  plenty  of  sunshine. — Wil.  Allan, 
ii union  Park. 

*,*  The  flowers  sent  were  exceptionally  fine— bright 
and  beautiful  to  look  at  under  a  dull  London  atmo- 
sphere.— Ed. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

BURLINGTONIAS. 

These  are  small-growing  plants,  natives  of  Brazil 
ami  other  warm  parts  of  South  America.  They 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
should  be  rested  during  the  winter  months  by 
lowering  the  temperature,  but  not  by  drying 
them  ofl',  for  if  subjected  to  this  process  they 
recover  with  difticulty.  Burlingtonias  succeed 
be.st  in  hanging  baskets  or  on  blocks,  but  they 
dislike  having  their  roots  much  covered.  They 
require  a  moister  air  thin  that  which  the  Cittleya 
house  affords  at  some  seasons,  and  therefore  we 
have  grown  them  in  the  East  Indian  house.  All 
the  known  kinds  are  worth  a  place  in  our  stoves, 
but  the  following  are  the  best,  viz.,  B.  fragrans. — 
This  is  a  tufted  plant  with  small  pseudo-bulbs 
and  deep  green  leaves  ;  the  spike,  which  is  erect, 
bears  from  six  to  eight  large  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  April  and  May,  and  are  pure  white, 
except  the  centre  of  the  lip,  which  is  stained 
with  yellow.  They  are  deliciously  fragrant, 
yielding  a  perfume  resembling  that  of  the  Haw- 
thorn. B.  Candida. — This  is  another  plant  of 
tufted  habit.  It  produces  somewhat  larger 
pseudo-bulbs  than  the  last  and  broader  foliage. 
The  spike,  which  is  drooping,  bears  from  three 
to  six  large  snow-white  flowers,  which  have 
several  fleshy  protuberances  at  the  base,  where 
they  are  stained  with  yellow.  It  is  also  a  spring 
bloomer.  B.  Leeana  is  a  plant  of  somewhat 
recent  introduction  from  the  country  aViout  the 
Rio  Negro.  It  produces  its  flowers  during  winter 
and  early  spring  ;  in  habit  it  resembles  the  species 
previously  named,  but  it  is  more  robust  in  all  its 
parts,  and  the  pendulous  spikes  bear  from  five  to 
ten  flowers,  the  sejials  and  petals  of  which  are 
creamy  white,  suft'used  with  a  tinge  of  rosy 
purple,  and  streaked  along  the  centre  with  a 
narrow  line  of  yellow.  The  lip  is  also  creamy 
white,  dotted  and  spotted  with  rosy  purple,  and 
ornamented  with  a  yellow  crest.  B.  decora 
belongs  to  a  difl'erent  section  ;  in  habit  it  is 
somewhat  straggling,  and  should  be  grown  upon 
a  large  block  of  wood,  to  which  it  will  soon  be- 
come firmly  attached  by  its  roots  ;  the  steins, 
which  between  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  several 
inches  in  length,  produce  roots  along  their  under- 
sides. The  spikes,  which  are  erect,  beir  numerous 
flowers,  the  sepUs  and  petals  of  which  are  con- 
vergent, white,  blotched  and  streaked  with  deep 
rosy  pink.  The  lip  is  large  and  white,  and 
deeply  lobed  in  front.  U  is  a  winter-blooming 
plant.  

White  Cattleya  Trianse.— We  hear  that  in 
several  Orchid  collections  about  London  this 
chastely  beautiful  and  much-coveted  Orchid  is  in 
bloom.     One  of  the  largest  specimens  of  it  in  this 
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country  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures' 
collection,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  This 
plant  carried  the  other  day  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
spathes,  on  all  of  which  the  flowers  were  expanded. 
They  are  snow-white  with  not  a  trace  of  colour  in 
them  except  a  daah  of  pale  yellow  in  the  inside  of 
the  lip.  Mr.  Measures'  rich  collection  of  Cattleyas 
will  shortly  produce  a  great  show  of  bloom, 
plants  of  such  sorts  as  C.  Trian*  and  Percivaliana 
beinsr  well  furnished  with  flower-sheaths. 


in  the  cool  house  for  two  years.  Mr.  Houghton, 
at  Walthamstow,  grows  his  plants  in  the  warmest 
house,  along  with  Phalsnopsids,  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  and  other  moisture  and  heat-loving 
Orchids,  and  they  seem  to  do  well.  He  had  some 
plants,  part  of  a  recent  importation,  that  seemed 
to  be  doing  better  than  ours  from  the  same  source. 
This  seems  conclusive  that  an  East  Indian  house 
answers  best  for  this  species. — J.  D.  G. 


liOng-spiked  Coelogyne  cristata. — Mr.  Tan- 
ner has  now  among  his  Orchids  at  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  some  exceptionally  fine  Cu'logynes. 
On  one  plant  there  are  two  spikes,  one  bearing  no 
fewer  than  ten  flowers,  the  others  nine.  We  have 
not  heard  of  so  many  flowers  on  a  spike  before. 
These  spikes  have  been  produced  in  a  curious  way, 
for  instead  of  springing  from  the  base  of  the  last 
fully  developed  pseudo-bulb,  they  are  produced  from 
the  top  of  small  bulbs  about  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts, 
made  after  the  normal  bulbs  were  fully  grown. 

Lycaste  plana. — It  is  not  of  ten  that  one  meets 
with  this  handsome  Bolivian  Orchid  in  bloom. 
Mr.  Dorman,  however,  has  it  in  that  condition  in 
his  garden  at  Sydenham,  in  company  with  L. 
Lawreneeana  and  no  fewer  than  four  plants  of  the 
rare  L.  Skinneri  alba.  L.  plana  has  flowers  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  L.  Skinneri,  a  species  which  it 
resembles  in  growth.  The  broad  sepals  are  of  a 
pleasing  rosy  red  colour,  and  this,  in  contrast  with 
the  white  inner  petals  which  are  adorned  with 
crimson  blotches,  makes  a  pretty  flower.  In  some 
varieties  the  lip  is  white,  but  usually  it  is  spotted. 
It  always  flowers  in  winter  and  generally  about 
this  season,  hence  its  value. 

Odontoglossum  ramosissimum. — Ordinarily 
this  is  not  a  showy  Orchid,  but  the  best  forms  of  it 
are  extremely  pretty  and  very  different  from  the 
type.  Mr.  Dorman  has  a  variety  in  bloom,  at  The 
Firs,  Sydenham,  which  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen.  The  flowers  are  spotted  all  over  with  violet- 
purple  on  a  white  gi-ound,  and  not  flushed  with 
pink,  as  is  usually  the  case.  In  habit  of  growth  it 
resembles  O.  cirrhosum,  the  flower-spikes  being 
tall,  much  branched,  and  bear  numberless  flowers 
having  narrow  wavy-edged  sepals  and  petals.  As 
it  flowers  during  winter  it  is  desirable.  The 
Odontoglossum  collection  altogether  is  just  now 
interesting.  Of  0.  Rossi  majus  there  are  endless 
varieties  in  bloom,  and  also  of  0.  crispum.  Among 
others  are  0.  Andersonianum,  both  the  yellow  and 
white  forms  ;  also  0.  Cervantesi  and  its  superb 
variety  decorum,  whose  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  original,  and  heavily  spotted  and 
barred  with  deep  rose-purple. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — This  is  a  very  useful 
species  during  the  late  autumn  months  ;  its  long 
spikes  of  primrose  coloured  flowers  have  a  pleasant 
perfume  resembling  that  of  Violets.  Now  is  its 
resting  period,  and  therefore  it  should  have  a 
rather  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  45° 
to  fiO'  suits  it  admirably.  It  should  be  placed 
quite  close  to  the  glass  roof,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
needs  no  water  until  it  shows  signs  of  growth. 
With  it  are  placed  Lalia  majalis,  L.  autumnalis, 
and  the  brighter  coloured  form  L.  a.  atro-rubens. 
We  flower  L.  majalis  well  annually  by  growing  it 
in  a  light,  warm  position  in  the  summer,  and  in  a 
light,  cool,  and  dry  place  in  winter.  We  give  the 
plants,  as  a  rule,  no  water  during  the  winter 
months.— J.  D. 

Cypripedium  caudatum. — Of  this  singular 
and  well-known  species  large  plants  in  good 
health  have  always  been,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  veiy  valuable.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years, 
but  my  plants  of  it  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  so 
vigorous  as  I  should  have  liked.  We  tried  them 
in  the  cool  house,  but  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
result.  They  were  subsequently  placed  in  a  cool, 
rather  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where 
they  did  better  ;  but  with  us  the  older  leaves  have 
a  tendency  to  die  back,  making  the  plants  look 
unsightly.  Some  time  during  the  past  season  a 
very  well  grown  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  Ubel 
stating  that  the  plant  in  question  had  been  grown 
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"  W."  speaks  (p.  41)  of  Orchids  not  being  orna- 
mental.     I  admit  there  is   not  much   beauty  in 
many   of   the  deciduous   kinds   when  in  a  state 
of    rest,  but   many  varieties  hold  their  own   as 
regards  variegation  of  an  ornamental  kind  with 
what  are  termed  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  many 
others  not  variegated  have  a  pretty  and  grace- 
ful  habit   of   growth.      I  am  not   surprised  that 
the   grower    alluded   to   by    "W."   should   have 
given  up  his   Orchids  in   disgust,   when,  to  use 
"  W.'s  "  own  words,  "  he  had  plants  which  never 
flowered  from  the  day  they  came— several  years — 
many  that  flowered  but  sparingly,  and  only  a  few 
that  flowered  fairly  well."     In  this  case  was  there 
no  blame  attached  to  the  grower?     I  was  once 
asked  by  a  gentleman  to  go  and  see  his  Orchids 
which   he  had  decided  to  get   rid  of.     I  found 
them   in  a  plant  stove,  cool   and  stove  varieties 
receiving   the   same    treatment — Odontoglossums 
and  Cattleyas,  Lycastes  and  Angraecums,  Onci- 
diums  and  Cymbidiums  side  by  side.     I  recom- 
mended that   he  should   not  give  them  up,  but 
treat  them  according  to  their  several  requirements. 
My  advice  was  taken,  and  now,  although  for  want 
of  space  he  has  only  a  small  collection,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Orchids    than   he   now  is,   or  plants  in   a  more 
thriving  condition.     "  W."  implies  that  Orchids 
are  going  out  of  fashion.     If  such  is  the  case,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  becomes  of  the 
enormous    consignments    that   continually   reach 
this  country.     Orchids,  as  a  rule,  are  not  more 
expensive  to  cultivate  than  a  collection  of  flower- 
ing and  fine-foliaged  plants.     "  \V."  admits  there 
are  a  few  varieties  worth  growing,  but  limits  their 
number  to  ten,  a  number,  which  I  think,  might 
be   a   little   extended.      I   should   like   to    know 
which  are  the  ten  "  W."  would  recommend.     For 
supplying  cut  blooms  during  winter  and  late  in 
autumn.  Orchids  are  invaluable,  both  for  freedom 
of  flowering  and  beauty  of  bloom.     Under  judi- 
cious treatment  flowers  may  be  had  in  abundance, 
say,  from  the  end  of  November  till  March,  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  dull  months.  Here  we  have  La'lias  in 
great  variety;    amongst    them    may    be    named 
anceps,   autumnalis,    and   albida;   also   Lycastes, 
Odontoglossums    in    many   varieties,   Cn-logynes, 
Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,Phal:enopsid8,0ncidiums, 
Angracums,   and  many  others.     One  other  item 
may  be  mentioned  in  favour  of  Orchids,  and  that 
is,  that  really  good  varieties,  given  good  cultiva- 
tion, are  always  increasing  in  value,  so  that  it  the 
owner  of  such   plants  be  at  any  time  desirous  of 
parting  with  them,  he  may  rest  assured  of  getting 
not  only  the  money  originally  paid  for  them  back, 
but  in  addition  a  good  percentage  on  his  outlay. — 
G.  H. 

Here  Orchid  blooms,  as  well  as  those  of 

Roses,  have  to  be  forthcoming  all  through  the 
year,  and  in  quantity.  The  East  Indian  house 
has  for  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks  been  gay  with 
such  Orchids  as  Angr;ecum  sesquipedale  and  the 
beautiful  A.  Ellisi,  both  of  which  are  fragrant. 
We  have  also  Phahunopsis  Sohilleriana,  with  up- 
wards of  forty  flowers  on  it,  and  even  at  this  dull 
season  they  make  a  grand  display.  The  rare  and 
beautiful  P.  Stuartiana  is  also  unfolding  its  blooms, 
and  on  P.  amabilis  there  are  thirteen  flowers,  not 
one  of  which  is  as  yet  spotted,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  this  particular  species  ;  it  has  been  in 
flower  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  and  still  retains 
its  beauty.  I  feel  confident  that  if  only  a  few  of 
these  plants  were  disposed  of  at  any  of  the  auction 
rooms,  they  would  realise  more  than  treble  what 
the  whole  collection  cost  three  years  ago.  Surely 
"  W."  must  confess,  therefore,  that  here  at  least 


Orchid  culture  pays.  In  the  same  house,  too,  are 
Calanthes,  Lady's  Slippers,  Saccolabiums,  and 
others  intermixed  with  Euphorbia  jacquinia;flora, 
Poinsettias,  Justicias,  and  other  stove  plants,  and 
the  elVect  of  the  whole  may  be  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  described.  Now,  if  we  gave  up  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids  and  wholly  depended  on 
ordinary  stove  plants,  we  should  never  produce 
an  effect  at  this  time  of  year  .such  as  we  do  now. 
In  order  to  convince  "  W."  that  Roses  as  well  as 
Orchids  are  cultivated  here  on  an  extensive  scale, 
I  may  state  that  the  number  of  blooms  cut  from  a 
Rose  house  50  feet  by  18  feet  was  above  2000  be- 
tween October  21,  18.S5,  and  April  30,  1886.— A.  J. 
Oncidium  Marshallianum. — Amongst  yel- 
low-flowered species  this  is  my  favourite,  but  I 
must  confess  that,  until  the  present  season,  I  had 
not  quite  mastered  its  culture.  It  used  to  be 
grown  suspended  near  the  roof  in  the  cool  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house,  but  the  plants  never  seemed 
to  grow  there  with  very  great  vigour,  and  the 
bulbs  either  did  not  increase  in  size,  or  grew  beau- 
tifully less.  They  have  for  twelve  months  nearly 
been  grown  in  the  cool  house,  and  since  the  first 
month  in  which  they  have  been  placed  there  the 
increase  in  vigour  has  been  steady  and  continuous. 
They  prefer  a  light  position,  and  basket  rather 
than  pot  culture. — D. 

Aerides  odoratum. — Amidst  such  a  plethora 
of  new  orchidaceous  plants  this  old-fashioned, 
sweet  scented  species  is  becoming  neglected. 
That  should  not  be  so,  however,  for  it  belongs  to 
a  popular  genus  that  can  be  maintained  in  good 
condition  for  half  a  century  at  least  under  good 
cultivation  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove.  It  does 
not  require  a  high  temperature,  and  grows  with 
less  care  bestowed  upon  it  than  almost  any  other 
stove  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have 
grown  it  in  pots  without  any  renewal  of  potting 
soil  for  three  years,  and  the  pots  outside  and  in- 
side have  become  quite  interlaced  with  roots. 
The  variety  purpurascens  has  longer  spikes  than 
those  of  odoratum,  and  the  flowers  are  more  richly 
coloured.  It  was  grown  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1800,  plants  of  it 
having  been  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
from  China.  Both  kinds  may  be  grown  in  any 
ordinary  plant  stove  in  which  there  is  a  winter 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°. — D.  S. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  at  Higham  Hill.— Since 
the  Orchid  conference  was  held  some  eighteen 
months  ago  at  South  Kensington,  the  question  of 
applying  manurial  agents  of  some  kind  to  Orchids 
has  been  before  the  public.  Mr.  Borwick,  the 
owner  of  the  collection  at  Higham  Hill,  has 
persistently  advocated  the  use  of  fish  manure 
for  Orchids.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole 
of  the  plants  in  this  collection  have  been 
treated  to  fish  potash  manure  in  the  shape  of 
powder  dusted  amongst  the  potting  material,  or 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  pinch  of  the  powder 
thrown  into  the  water  with  which  the  plants  are 
watered.  All  the  Orchids  thus  treated  are  in  a 
thriving  condition,  but  the  collection  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  comprising  about  half  a  houseful,  is  as 
well  grown  as  it  is  possible  for  such  plants  to  be. 
The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  good  culture  is 
to  be  found  in  the  two  years'  growth  of  quite 
small  plants.  Bulbs  not  much  larger  than  Windsor 
Beans  will  form  a  bulb  four  times  that  size  in  the 
first  season,  and  this  larger  bulb  will  produce 
another  the  next  season  quadrupled  in  size.  The 
lovely  white  variety  grows  quite  as  freely  as  the 
others.  There  are  at  present  numbers  of  very 
beautiful  varieties  in  flower,  and  these  bear  some 
relation  to  the  quality  of  the  plants,  the  flowers 
being  clean,  of  large  size,  and  of  considerable 
substance.  The  potting  material  used  is  in  all 
cases  of  the  simplest  description;  the  best  fibrous 
peat  is  used  for  Cattleyas,  Lalias,  &c.,  and  the 
finer  particles  passed  through  a  sieve  are  used  for 
the  Lycastes,  a  portion  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
being  used  with  them  ;  in  some  cases  loam  and 
leaf-mould  only  are  employed,  and  the  plants  suc- 
ceed equally  well.  Many  good  Orchid  growlers 
fail  to  cultivate  this  handsome  species  of  Lycaste 
well,  while  with  others  it  succeeds  well  for  a  time, 
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but  subsequently  declines  in  vigour.  Some  grow 
their  plants  in  the  coolest  house,  and  others  suc- 
ceed equally  well  with  them  under  Cattleya  house 
treatment.  I  have  plants  now  purchased  twenty- 
three  years  ago  which  are  quite  as  healthy  as  others 
obtained  four  or  five  years  ago.  We  only  grow  a 
dozen  plants,  and  in  that  number  we  had  two 
double-flowered  ppiluncles  this  year.  Mr.  Gilke, 
the  gardener  at  llitrham  Hill,  told  me  that  they 
frequently  had  two  flowers  on  one  stem  there,  but 
that  they  cut  one  off  in  order  to  allow  perfect  de- 
velopment in  the  case  of  the  other.  From  per- 
sonal experience  I  can  assert  that  the  use  of  leaf 
mould  with  peat  in  Lycaste-culture  gives  greater 
vigour  to  the  plants  than  they  otherwise  would 
have.  I  grow  the  whole  of  our  plants  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  as  they  grow  with  greater  vigour 
there  than  in  the  more  shady  and  cooler  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Odontoglossum  house. — J.  DoruLAs. 

Fhaius  gran'lifolius. — In  my  opinion  the  re- 
marks made  by  "  W."  (p.  41)  apply  to  many  kinds  of 
Orchids,  but  there  are  others  which  can  undoubtedly 
be  grown  as  profitably  as  other  flowers,  and  amongst 
these  Phaius  grandifolius  deserves  a  place.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  managed  and  most  floriferous  of  Orchids 
It  may  be  grown  like  any  ordinary  stove  plant  in 
summer,  and  it  never  fails  to  throw  up  its  flower- 
spikes  mo-it  freely  at  this  season  Our  be<t  plant  last 
year  produced  fifteen  spikes.  They  were  about  4  feet 
high  each  ;  the  blossoms  began  to  open  on  them  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  they  were  not  over  until 
May.  The  single  blooms,  if  taken  ofl'and  wired,  are 
very  useful.  I  do  not  know  any  ordinary  floweringr 
plant  which  would  stand  so  much  knocking  about  in 
church  or  mansion  without  being  injured  or  destroyed 
as  this  does.  It  likes  rough  material  in  which  to 
root,  abundance  of  water,  and  plenty  of  light. — 
Cambrian. 

Phalsenopsis  amabilis.  —Of  this  I  send  you 
a  specimen,  in  order  to  show  how  we  grow  it 
at  Henham.  I  have  forwarded  single  flowers  of 
this  Phalsenopsis  before,  but  by  the  enclosed  cut 
spike  you  will  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing what  a  beautiful  Orchid  it  is.  We  have 
similar  spikes  every  year,  but  have  not  seen  a 
better  than  that  which  I  now  send  you  on  this 
variety.  — Geo.  Edi;x,  Ilenliam  Hall,  Snifhlk. 

*„*  The  spike  received  is  truly  beautiful,  being 
upwards  of  IS  inches  in  length  and  bearing  thirteen 
snow-white  flowers,  unusually  broad  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  and  measuring  nearly  4  inches  in 
diameter. — Ed. 
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Zveropetalum  Mackavi  niaju».— This  i3  ,i  most 
useful  wintcr-flnwering  Oichid.  The  flowers  remind  ODe  of 
those  of  R  lovely  Iris,  and  they  are  very  fr.lgrant,  b".t  perhaps 
one  of  its  most  mtritorious  points  is  the  grand  w.ay  in  which 
it  submits  to  being  confined  to  a  room  when  in  blosoom.  A 
plant  here  which  was  attractively  in  flower  nu  December  1 
was  placed  in  a.  room  on  that  date,  and  <at  the  present  time, 
January  24,  it  is  there  still  as  bright,  fresh,  and  fi-agrant  .as 
ever.  Could  anything  in  the  form  of  a  flowering  plant  do 
better  than  this  ?    I  think  not. — J.  Wi'iR. 

Calanthes  — Some  of  the  finest  of  these  1  have  seen  this 
winter  were  grown  at  Hendre.  The  varieties  were  C.  vestata 
and  C.  Veitchi.  The  majtrity  of  the  spikes  were  about  4  feet 
in  length,  and  a  yard  of  this  length  was  covered  with  fully 
opened  blooms,  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  their  colour. 
The  bulbs  are  kept  quite  dry  wh-n  developing  their  blossoms, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  .all  ways  in  which  to 
treat  them.— J.  M. 

Cattleya  Trianas  alba— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
W.  Ciibbs  a  beiiutiful  form  of  this  rare  Cattleya,  the  flowers 
of  which  measure  fully  i',  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  are 
narrow,  but  the  petals  are  nearly  2  inches  broad,  and  undxi- 
lated  at  the  edges.  The  lip  is  also  pure  white,  with  a  faint 
stain  of  lemon  colo>\r  towards  the  base,  the  front  being  deeply 
crenate.  The  same  form  also  comes  from  Mr,  Horsman,  of 
the  Marks  Tey  Nursery. 

Cattleva  Percivaliana.-  Flowersof  a  very  fine  form 
of  this  labiata  tyjie  of  C.ittleyacome  to  us  from  Mr.  Osborne, 
Wilton  House,  ^i-uthampton.  This  lection  is  not  generally 
notable  fur  size,  but  the  flowers  before  us  measure,  neverthe- 
1es.s.  nearly  5  inches  across,  and  the}^  are  exceedingly  fine 
both  in  colour  and  form  ;  the  petals  are  much  broader  than 
the  sepals,  and  deep  rosy  blu.sh  suffused  with  violet.  The 
lip  is  prettily  fiinged  on  the  edge,  a>d  bordered  with  a 
deeper  thade  of  the  same  hue,  passing  int^  purplish  crimson  ; 
centre  rich  velvety  maroon,  basal  portion  blotched  and 
rayed  with  deep  orange.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
this  useful  winter-floworiDg  Cattleya  wlrch  has  come  under 
our  n.')tice. 


Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus. — With  this  I 
send  you  six  varieties  of  0.  Rossi,  which  we 
think,  are  very  distinct,  viz  ,  Humeanum.  a^per- 
sum,  rubescens,  and  a  supposed  cross  between 
Rossi  and  Cervantesi.  With  these  are  associated 
two  other  fine  unnamed  varieties  ;  also  flowers  o' 
the  distinct  Lycaste  Barringtonia"  grandiflora  and 
a  very  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  odnratum  ; 
likewi-e  Cattleya  Trian:t  (Measures'  variety),  cut 
from  a  plant  with  thirteen  leading  growths  and 
nine  flower-sheaths.  The  flowers  sent  have  been 
open  more  than  a  fortnight.  Other  t'attleyas 
blooming  here  are  C.  Trian.e  Dodt;soni,  a  very 
large-flowered  and  handsome  vat iety;  C.  chocoen- 
sis  amrena,  also  sent,  you  will  observe  the  fog  ha- 
completely  crippled.  It  is  an  elegant  and  delicate 
flower,  the  brilliant  colour  on  front  of  the  other- 
wise pale  lip  rendering  it  very  attractive.  The 
L.xdia  anceps  sent  we  recognise  as  the  best  variety 
This  spike  opened  at  Mr.  Measures'  country 
house,  the  fog  having  cut  ofl^  all  our  anceps  in 
London  this  season. — H.  Simpkins,  Cambridije 
Loili/c,  CaiiiberwiiU. 

*4*  The  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  sent 
herewith  are  very  fine  indeed ;  0.  Humeanum 
and  0.  aspersum  are,  however,  separated  from 
Rossi  by  Prof.  Reichenbach,  who  considers  them 
natural  hybrids — the  former  between  O,  cordatum 
and  0.  Rossi,  and  the  latter  between  O.  Rossi  and 
0.  maculatum.  The  last  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  yellow- flowered  form  of  O.  Rossi.  The  Lrelia 
anceps  is  a  large,  bright-coloured  form,  and  the 
Cattleyas  are  charming,  confuting  the  assertion 
that  Orchids  are  not  ornamental,  even  during 
winter. — Ed. 
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Helleborus  niger  major. — Our  Devonshire 
variety  of  tliis  is  uuw  finely  in  Itloom,  and  a  very 
handsome  Christmas  Rose  it  is.  The  flowers  have 
long  foot-stalks,  a  great  advantage  when  they  are 
used  in  a  cut  state. — KonERT  Veitch  &  Son,  Exetev. 

*.,*  Foliage  and  blooms  both  fine,  and  the  foot- 
st.alks,  being  stout,  hold  the  flowers  erect. — El). 

Christmas  Roses. — Herewith  I  send  you  flowers 
of  a  pretty  form  of  what  I  presume  to  be  Helleborus 
antii|Uorum.  It  is  always  the  first  to  open  of  this 
.section,  and  the  oolom-iug  is  distinct  and  attractive. 
K.  MooKB,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasni  fin. 

*^*  A  handsome  Christmas  Rose  of  a  dull  reddish 
plum  colour  outside,  but  paler  within,  and  most  wel- 
come at  this  season  of  the  year. — Ed. 

The  white  winter  Heath  (Erica  hyemalis 
alba). — This  new  white  form  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  winter  Heath  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
winter-flowering  greenhouse  jilants.  It  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  type  in  hiibit  of  growth  and 
floriferousness,  differing  only  from  it  in  colour,  and 
when  better  known  it  cannot  fail  to  become  ex- 
tremely popular.  We  saw  it  recently  finely  in 
flower  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Kinghorn,  at  Rich- 
mond. 

Acrotriche  divaricata  is  the  name  of  a  prttty 
little  plant  .at  Kew  that  seems  worth  attention  as  a 
winter  greenhouse  shrub.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  small  Epacris ;  the  branches  are  very  slender,  and 
every  twig  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  snow-white 
flowers.  The  plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  as  neat 
as  a  Heath  in  growth.  Its  flowei-s  would  be  found 
very  useful  for  making  up  small  button-hole  bouipiets. 
It  may  be  setn  among  the  Australi.iu  pl.ants  in  the 
temperate  house. 

The  late  Marshall  P.  Wilder. — .\t  a  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  held  the 
other  day,  it  was  stated,  concerning  Col.  Wilder, 
that  a  fund  established  by  the  provisions  of  his  will, 
by  which  medals  are  annually  to  be  giv'--u  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  certain  fruits, 
would  for  ever  he  associated  with  his  name,  and  would 
be  the  means  of  perpetuating  his  memory. 

Royal  Botanic  Society, — Arrangements  for 
ISSr, — Exh  bilious  of  spring  flowers,  Wednesday.', 
March  i;3  and  Apiil  20;  summer  exhibitions  of 
plants,  flowers,   and  fruit,  Wednesdays,  May  18  and 


•Tune  15;  evening  fete  and  exhibition,  probable  date, 
■loly  6  ;  special  extiibition  of  American  plants,  by 
Mr.  An'hcmy  Wiiterer,  Knap  Hill,  Surrey,  daily 
(.luring  .Tune  ;  promenades,  Wednesdays  in  May, 
•lune  and  .July  at  3,30  p.m. 

Acacia  longifolia  — This  is  one  of  the  very 
l)est  of  the  Acacias  for  growing  as  small  plants  for 
the  greenhouse,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
bloom  it  is  the  more  valuable.  Some  well-grown  pot 
plants  in  ihe  greenhouse  at  Kew  make  a  very  bright 
show,  the  clear  sulphur-yellow  of  the  fl  "wers  being  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  others.  They  are  produced  in  dense 
round  spikes  about  as  thick  as  a  pencil,  and  some 
2  inches  in  length,  and  these  spikes  wreathe  each  of 
the  slender  branches.  It  is  a  far  finer  plant  than  the 
common  A.  platyptera,  also  in  flower  now,  which, 
though  singular  in  growth  and  floriferous,  is  not  of 
such  a  good  telling  colour. 

The  Silver  Wattle  tree  (Acacia  dealbata)  is 
again  the  chief  attraction  of  the  great  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  The  fine  tree  of  it,  which  reaches 
the  roof,  will  be  presently  quite  a  golden  cloud  of 
blossoms,  which,  with  the  silvery  foliage  and  white 
stem  and  branches,  have  a  charming  effect.  This  tree 
has  for  many  years  been  the  feature  of  the  house  for 
several  weeks  from  the  end  of  January,  and  it  seems 
to  have  reached  its  full  growth,  and  it  is  only  when 
such  grand  specimens  as  this  are  seen  that  one  can 
form  an  ide.a  of  the  glow  of  colour  these  Acacias 
make  in  the  Australian  bush,  and  one  can  scarcely 
judge  of  the  grandeur  of  this  Kew  tree  from  seeing 
the  .Silver  Wattle  as  a  pot  plant. 

The  white  Freesia, — A  lovelier  or  more  fra- 
grant plant  than  this  does  not  exist,  and  its  blossoms 
at  this  dull  season  aff-'rd  the  greatest  treat  in  the 
greenhouse  that  one  can  have.  But  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  Freesias  may  be  forced  into  bloom  so  early 
or  so  easily.  A  few  weeks  only  elapse  from  the  pot- 
ting of  the  bulbs  till  the  flowering  time,  and  if  good 
sound  bulbs  only  are  potted,  and  these  not  subjected 
to  a  great  heat,  a  good  crop  of  bloom  will  be  the  re- 
sult. The  pure  white  variety  known  as  F.  refracta 
alba  is  the  sort  to  choose,  the  flowers  of  the  others 
being  of  a  yellowish  tint,  while  those  of  alba  are  pure 
white,  and  deliciously  scented  like  Violets.  A  group  of 
white  Freesias  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  quite  scents 
the  house. 

The  Rose  Mallow  (Hibiscus  rosa  s-inensis), — ■ 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  extreoiely 
showy,  free  flowering,  and  easily-grown  plant  is  so 
little  cultivated  as  it  is  in  private  gardens.  It  is 
an  excellent  subject  for  covering  back  walla  in  lean- 
to  stoves,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  can 
be  readily  formed  into  a  handsome  si>ecimen  in  a 
pot ;  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  both  single  and  double.  A  large  single 
.icarlet  variety,  name!  fulgidus,  having  a  crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  we  saw  recently 
covering  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  at  Beddingtou 
House,  where  it  was  very  effective  ;  the  large,  rich, 
shining,  green  leaves  qirite  hid  the  wall,  and  formed 
a  charming  background  for  the  biilliant  blossoms. 

Iris  reticulata. — Roots  of  this  I  potted  up  in 
August,  and  phmged  them  in  a  cold  frame  till 
December  ;  then  I  placed  them  on  a  shelf,  near  the 
glass,  in  an  early  Rose  house,  in  which  the  minimum 
temperature  was  45^.  With  this  small  amount  of 
forcing  we  were  able  to  have  them  in  flower  along 
with  the  earliest  batches  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  When 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  heat  required  in 
order  to  have  Valley  Lilies  by  Chri>tmas  and  the 
new  year — certainly  not  less  than  80"  or  90" — it  is 
surely  .a  great  recommendation  to  this  handsome 
little  Iriss,  with  its  Primro-e-like  fragrance,  that  with 
so  little  trouble  and  attention  it  m.ay  be  had  in  flower 
in  the  depth  of  winter. — W.M.  Allan,  Ounton  Park. 

*^*  With  this  came  lovely  flowers — beautifid  even 
as  those  of  an  Orchid,  rich  deep  violet  in  colour,  set 
off  with  bright  yellow  markings  on  the  blade  ;  their 
fragrance,  too,  is  delightful ;  doubtless  the  ease  with 
which  this  Iris  forces  arises  from  the  fact  th.at  it  blooms 
naturally,  in  ordinary  seasons,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
end  of  January  and  February. — Ed, 

The  Nepaul  Barherry  (Berberis  nepalensis),  a 
common  jilant  in  open  air  gardens,  is  now  a  fine  object 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  plant 
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10  feet  or  12  feet  high  in  bloom.  Each  of  the  taU 
stems  is  te^mina^ed  by  a  dense  cluster  of  lemon-yellow 
flower-spikes,  and  these,  with  the  long,  handsome 
foliage  and  chalky  white  stems,  are  highly  attractive. 
It  is  only  when  planted  in  a  large  conservatory  or 
against  a  warm  wall  that  the  full  beauty  of  this  noble 
Himalayan  Barberry  can  be  neen,  for  it  rarely  flowers 
when  plantf'd  in  the  open.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest shrubs  one  could  choo-e  for  planting  out  in  a 
large,  cool  coi'servatory  border,  for,  being  an  Ever- 
green, it  is  a  handsome  object  all  the  year  round. 


Garden  in  the  House. 


Spiraea  japonica. — Thia  is  of  such  exceptional 
merit   indoors   as   to  be  worthy  of   a   prominent 
place,  and  it  is  of  very  easy  culture.     Few  flower- 
ing plants  indeed  have  such  an  elegant  appear- 
ance, the  plume  like  masses  of  bloom,  so  pure  in 
colour,  being  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  the 
fresh    green,    much-divided,    elegantly -disposed 
foliage.     As  regards  habit,  this  Spirfea  is  the  ideal 
of  what   a   pot   plant   should    be,  and   it    is   not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  be  in  sucli  great 
demand   for  indoor  ornamentation.     Many   thou- 
sands of   it  are   annually  disposed   of  in  Covent 
Garden   Market,  .and   It  is  equally  in  favour   in 
other  countries.     The  important  point  is  to  ob- 
tain  well-grown   roots,  for  small  weakly   pieces 
yield   but   a   faint   idea   of    the    beauty   of    this 
SpirnL>a.     These  should  be  obtained  at  the  close  of 
autumn  when  growth  has  come  to  an  end,  and  be 
potted  at  once  in  their  blooming  pots,  in  free  but 
rich   soil,  such   as  loam  with   a  good  addition  of 
decomposed   manure.       From    the   beginning    of 
November  till   the  middle  of  March  a  cool  room 
is  the  best  place.     After  the  last-mentioned  date 
they   will   do   very   well   in   a   living   room,  and 
will,  of  course,   come  into  bloom   earlier,   but  if 
allowed   to  come  on  in   a  cool  temperature,  the 
flowers  will  be  much   finer.     As   this  Spir:ta  is  a 
coarse-rooted   plant,  the  pots  become  well  filled 
with   fibres   by   the   time   the  spikes  are  thrown 
up  ;  therefore,  they  require  an  abundance  of  water 
(luring  that  time  onwards,  and  some  weak  liquid 
manure   at   frequent   intervals.     It   is  ab.solutely 
necessary  that  the  growth  be  made  in   the  open 
air  ;  therefore,  the  last  week  in  May  plants  which 
have   bloomed  in  the  dwelling  should  be  turned 
out.     Do  not  neglect  to  water  them,  and,  if  you 
have  a  garden,  you   cannot  do  better  than  plant 
them  ouc  in   rich  soil  for  the  summer.     As  they 
will   be  too  large  for  the  same  pots  the  following 
year,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  clumps  in  two  when 
setting  them  out.     If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  pots 
they  will  need  dividing  and  repotting  in  rich  soil, 
and  in  this  way  Spiraja  japonica  may  be  success- 
fjUy  grown   where  there   is   no   convenience   for 
planting  out.     S.  palmata  resembles  its  congener 
in   manner   of    growth;    it   is   not   quite   such   a 
graceful  plant,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose 
colour,  and   it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  culture. 
The  treatment  required  is  identical  with  that  de- 
scribed for  S.  japonica. — J.  C. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — When  in  good  bloom  this 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  plants  in  culiivation, 
the  numerous  pure  white  flowers  contrasting 
admirably  with  thedelicategreenfoliage.  Although 
by  nature  a  hardy  shrub,  and  therefore  of  easy 
culture,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  grown  as 
one  would  think  it  ought  to  be— a  fact  attributable 
to  the  want  of  liberal  culture  after  the  blooming 
season.  I  would  advise  window  gardeners  to  grow 
this  little  shrub  in  a  cool  room  ;  it  blooms  much 
better  when  it  comes  along  very  gradually,  and  in 
the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  living  room  the 
flowers  are  apt  to  come  very  small  and  deformed. 
Like  Spira;a  japonica,  the  Beutzia  enjoysa  free  root 
run  in  good  soil  throughout  the  growing  time,  and 
this  is  the  way  florists  and  market  growers  treat 
their  plants.  At  the  same  time  good  results 
are  obtainable  when  the  plants  are  ripe  in  the 
pots,  but  they  require  strict  attention  in  the 
matter  of  water  and  feeding  when  making  their 
growth.  Dautzias  often  sutfer  much  when  they 
are  turned  out  of  doors  after  blooming,  and  cold 
nights   and    biting    winds    cripple    the   growths, 


which  are  more  tender  than  those  of  any  flowering 
shrub  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  and  therefore 
they  should  remain  under  cover,  and  where  they 
get  plenty  of  air  until  quite  the  latter  end  of 
May.  Those  who  possess  a  cold  frame  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  giving  their  plants  the  treatment 
they  need  after  blooming  ;  but  when  this  accom- 
modation fails,  select  some  sheltered,  rather  shady 
position,  allowing  them  to  remain  there  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  placing  them  in  full  sun. 
Another  equally  important  point  is  not  allowing 
them  to  want  for  water  aud  food,  as  such  neglect 
induces  a  crippled  condition,  which  it  takes  a 
month  or  two  of  liberal  culture  to  remove  ;  I 
may  add  that  unless  these  little  details  are 
observed,  there  will  be  but  little  use  in  attempting 
to  grow  this  Deutzia.  — Byfleict. 


CAMELLIA  CULTURE. 
Bi'ii-DROPriNG. — It  is  not  unusual  for  Camellias 
which  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  are  full  of  buds  to 
cast  the  majority  of  them  during  the  winter.    Bud- 
dropping,  in  the  case  of  Camellias,  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  an  insufficiently  active  flow  of  sap  at  a 
critical  moment.     Just  at  the  time  when  the  first 
flowers   begin   to  open,   the  great  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  plant  commences,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  if  only  sufficient  food  for  a  dozen 
buds  is  drawn  up,  and    if   there  are   more   than 
that    number    on    a    plant,  some    of    them  must 
suft'er.     This  is  the  case  with  all  flowering  plants, 
but  they  show  it  in  the  shape   of   small   or   de- 
formed blooms  ;  whereas  the  Camellia  gets  rid  of 
the  buds  that  it  cannot  nourish.     It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  weakly  Camellias  are  apt  to  set  a  larger 
number   of   buds    than   those   in    robust  health. 
The  buds  are,  however,  not  large,  and  lack  sub- 
stance.    I    have  noticed    this    peculiarity  in    the 
case  of  many  kinds,  notably  such  free  blooming 
varieties  as  the  red,  double  white.  Lady  Hume's 
Blush,  and  Donckelaari.     When  a  not  over-strong 
plant  carries  half  a  dozen,  or    more,  buds   on    a 
.shoot,  it  is  a  great  chance  if  any  of  them   comes 
to  perfection.     The  best  way  in  such  cases  is  to 
give   the    plant   a    complete    rest   by  picking  off 
the  buds  for  a    year  or  two.     This,  in    combina- 
tion with  good  cultural  care,  will  bring    it    into 
a    healthy,  floriferous    condition    in    a    couple   of 
seasons.     There  are  not  many,  however,  prepared 
to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and  unless  a  plant 
is    in    a  very  bad  state    indeed,    disbudding  will 
suffice.     Not    more    than    one    bud    to    a    shoot 
should  be  left,  and  the  thinning  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the    buds   are    formed.     By  retaining 
all  the  buds  none  of  them  will  become  good,  well- 
formed  blooms  whilst  they  remain  on  long  enough 
CO  keep  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant  at  a  low  ebb. 

There  are  some  kinds,  such  as  Jacksoni  and 
Mathotiana  alba,  that  produce  buds  sparingly, 
and  in  a  general  way  in  their  case  there  is  but 
little  margin  for  thinning,  but  the  generality  of 
Camellias  are  the  better  for  being  examined  as 
soon  as  they  are  housed,  leaving  only  as  many 
buds  as  the  strength  of  the  plants  will  allow  them 
to  develop  properly.  This  will  alone  in  many 
cases  do  away  with  bud  dropping,  and  would 
maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state.  Over- 
cropping a  Camellia  lowers  its  vitality  for  some 
years.  The  great  point  is  to  know  how  many 
rtowers  a  plant  is  able  to  expand  without  distress, 
and  to  leave  that  number  only.  Although  bud- 
dropping  does  not  as  a  rule  occur  before  winter  is 
well  on  its  way,  the  injury  is  often  done  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  A  dangerous  time  is  when  the 
plants  are  brought  in  from  the  open  air.  Unless 
care  is  taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  for  a  time 
the  change  is  apt  to  partially  arrest  the  flow  of 
sap,  and  then  good-bye  to  a  satisfactory  show  of 
bloom.  Another  fertile  source  of  mischief  is  fire 
heat  in  winter.  Dry  heat  is  what  Camellias  can- 
not bear.  A  gentle  warmth  of  from  50°  to  5.')" 
will  be  rather  beneficial  to  them  than  otherwise, 
but  give  them  10'  or  so  more  and  you  court 
disaster. 

Repotting. — Opinions  difTer  considerably  as  to 
the  best  time  for  repotting,  some  preferring 
autumn  when  growth  is  completed  and  before  the 


roots  have  ceased  to  be  active,  whilst  many  choose 
the  late  spring  months  for  doing   so.     I   should 
myself   prefer   the    latter    period,    choosing    the 
moment  when  young  growths  are    beginning   to 
push.     This  is  the    time  when   Camellias  are  al- 
ways kept  warmer  and  closer  than  usual  in  order 
to  promote  early  growth,  conditions  which  favour 
free  root  action.     If  discrimination  is  used  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  fresh  soil  employed,  the  roots 
ought  to  take  good  possession  of  it  by  the  autumn, 
so  that  when  placed  in  the  open  air  they  are  in  a 
condition   to  bear  lieavy  rains  without  suffering. 
If  potted  in  autumn  they  ought  to  be  taken  under 
cover  immediately,  or   many   of    the    roots    will 
decay.     I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  it  is 
rather  risky  to  repot  Camellias  when  buds  are  on 
them.     There   is  one  thing  about  which   all   Ca- 
mellia growers  ought  to  be  careful,  and  that  is  to 
avoid  all  semblance  of  overpotting.     The  health  of 
thousands  of  good  Camellias  in  this  country  has 
been  permanently  injured  in  this  way.     I  do  not 
know  any  flowering  plant  that  can  be  retained  in 
a  floriferous  condition  for  so  long  a  time  in  a  root- 
bound    condition  as   (he    Camellia.     One   grower 
told  me  that  he  had  not  repotted  his  plants  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  stated  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  disturb  them  for  another  equally  long 
period    if    they    remained   in    the   same    healthy 
floriferous  condition   that  they  were  then  in.     I 
myself  have  had  plants  in   my  charge  that  had 
not  been  repotted  for  ten  years,  and  they  looked 
remarkably  well.     Thiy  were,  however,  in   tuba 
and  very  large  pots.     In  the  case  of  young  plants 
it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  bring  them  along  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  their  roots  should  not  be 
allowed   to  become  too  thickly   matted.     As  to 
compost,  eifher  peat  or  loam  alone  will  grow  good 
Camellias,  that  is,  if  the  right  material  can  be 
obtained.     I  have  always  preferred  about  half  of 
each  with  a  dash  of  leaf  soil,  plenty  of  silver  sand 
of  the  coarsest  description,  and  a  little  charcoal, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  about  the  best  thing  that 
can   be  used  as  drainage.     Young  plants  should 
not  be  potted  hard,   but  when   they   come   into 
S-inch  pots  they  can  scarcely  be  potted  too  firmly. 
Firm  potting  causes  the   roots  to  ramify  and  fill 
the  upper    portion  of    the   compost   better   than 
when  they  can  easily  find  their  way  to  the  bottom 
of   the  pot.     This  is  one  of  the  surest  safeguards 
against  the  soil  becoming  soddened. 

Renovating  unhealthy  plants. —  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  ill-health  in  Camellias,  the 
roots  are  sure  to  be  deficient  in  quantity  and 
activity,  and  before  top-growth  can  again  become 
satisfactory  they  must  be  brought  into  a  healthy 
condition.  The  surest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  put 
them  for  a  time  on  a  spare  diet.  As  much  of  the 
old  soil  as  possible  should  be  got  away ;  the  plants 
should  be  replaced  in  clean,  well-drained  pots 
just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  roots,  using 
fine,  well  sanded  peat.  All  pieces  of  decayed 
roots  should  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife. 
With  careful  watering  and  suitable  atmospheric 
conditions  a  certain  amount  of  healthy  growth 
will  be  made  the  following  season.  In  a  general 
way  the  fresh  compost  given  will  be  enough  for  a 
year  or  two.  When  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  and 
a  good  amount  of  healthy  foliage  is  made,  they 
may  be  shifted  again.  After  potting  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  close  house  and  be  well  syringed 
twice  a  day  in  fine  weather,  keeping  off  hot  sun. 
On  no  account  should  plants  which  are  under- 
going this  process  of  restoration  be  allowed  to 
flower.  J.  C.  B. 


QUESTIONS. 


■'.54:!.— Pear-tree  scale-  — If  any  reader  of  The  Gabde.v 
would  kindly  give  the  Itest  niean-s  of  freeing  Peit  trees  iD  au 
orchard  liousu  from  scale,  1  would  feel  obliged  — M.  I). 

.'.;.44— Sulphate  of  ammonia.  — 1  have  been  told  that 
this  is  a  capital  manure  for  Vines,  Peaches,  and  pot  plants 
gener.iliy.  Wdl  someone  kindly  say  if  that  is  so,  and  the 
strength  at  which  it  should  be  used  V— P.  S, 

oo4'>.— Skating-rink.— 1  should  be  very  gr.iteful  if  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  would  gi<?e  me  a  few  practical  hints 
for  the  best  construction  of  a  skating-rink.  I  can  procure 
water  tbroughpiies  for  floDding  the  same  when  necessary. 
— Veto. 
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Rose  Garden. 

T.    W.    GIRDLESTONE. 

ROSE-COVERED  PORCHES. 

How  is  it  that  plants  are  often  seen  flourishing 
in  cottage  gardens  with  a  luxuriance  which  seems 
unattainable  in  gardens  where  all  conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  so  much  more  favouralde  !  The  great 
masses  of  Hepaticas,  for  instance,  in  the  cottagers' 
gardens  in  some  of  the  western  shires  are  un- 
surpassed, while  the  clumps  (sometimes  almost 
forests)  of  Madonna,  Lilies  are  the  envy  of  passers- 
by,  and  the  climliers  by  which  the  cottage  is  often 
half  hidden  seem  to  grow  with  more  enjoyment 
than  anywhere  else.  Perhaps  the  reason  may 
not  be  further  to  seek  than  in  tlie  employment 
of  materials  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  con- 
ditions, fur  there  is  no  doubt  that  common  plants 
well  grown  are  more  decorative  than  half-starved 
specimens  of  more  brilliant  things,  for  whose 
proper  cultivation  the  requisite  means  are  not 
attainable  ;  and  a  cottage  porch  smothered  with 
Honeysuckles  and  some  old-fashioned  Rose  is 
about  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  can  be  seen,  in  spite 
of  the  climbers  lieing  neither  rare  nor  costly. 


of  striking  specimens  in  cottage  gardens  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  not  being  too 
numerous,  each  plant  is  tended  and  looked  after 

I  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  precious  and  carefully 
collected  road-scrapings,  not  having  to  be  spread 
over  too  wide  an  area,  are  heaped  round  special 
favourites  to  provide  at  once  food  and  protection, 
and  thus  is  encouraged  that  luxuriance  of  growth 
which  renders  possible  the  Rose-covered  porches 
of  our  Surrey  cottages,  whereby  a  pleasant  feast  of 
brightness  is  afTorded  to  weary  travellers  passing 
by. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  the  white 

Rose  (double  or  garden  variety  of  Rosa  allia)  is 
to  be  seen  in  any  but  cottage  gardens,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  its  near  relation  the  Maiden's 

;  Blush.     Such  good  Roses,  capable  as  they  are  of 

'  highly  ornamental  treatment  and  so  individually 
charming,  certainly  deserve  more  general  culture 
than  they  receive.  The  white  Rose  does  equally 
Well  as  a  bush  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  or  as  a  low- 
climber.  The  cottage  porch  we  engrave  shows 
it  in  the  latter  form,  trained  to  meet  a  Honey- 
suckle in  the   front,  the  training  not  overdone, 

,  but  with  that  happy  knack  of  supporting  and 
guiding   without  apparently   constraining,   that 


Climbing  R  i  t  un  j  jku  uf  i-ott  i^e  in  ^uriLj-     Ei%ri\ed  for  Tue  Gahden  from  a  photograph. 


But  the  supposition  that  the  denizens  of  cottage 
gardens  are  so  fine  because  they  are  ind  igenous 
or  exceptionally  hardy  plants  "is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  handsome  subjects  there  so 
often  met  with ;  the  finest  Catherine  Mermet  I 
ever  saw  was  climbing  on  the  chimney  of  a  cot- 
tage by  the  roadside  in  Surrey,  and  in  a  similar 
position  in  another  part  of  the  same  county  I 
have  seen  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  such  as  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere,  even  in  celebrated 
Rose  gardens.  Everyone  will  doubtless  recall 
Canon  Reynolds  Hole's  desciiption  of  the  noble 
specimens  upon  the  walls  of  a  cottage  of  the 
glorious,  but  hardly- to -be -flowered  Noisette, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  which  so  rarely  gets  sun  enough 
to  ripen  its  shoots  in  this  climate,  and  even  more 
rarely  succeeds  in  preserving  them  uninjured 
until  the  flowering  time.  I  myself  have  ex- 
perienced the  pangs  of  jealousy  when  pa.ssing  a 
house  masked  with  a  climbing  Devoniensis  in 
full  bloom,  the  cultural  attention  to  which  con- 
sisted in  its  Ijeing  occasionally  gone  over  with  a 
long- handled  bill-hook,  such  as  is  used  in  trim- 
ming hedges,  "just  to  keep  the  shoots  from 
rattliu'  on  the  windows.' 

In  spite   of  these    seemingly   anomalous   in- 
stances, however,  the  real  reason  of  the  presence 


best  shows   the   beauty  and   natural   growth  of 
rambling  plants. 


ROSE  ARCHES. 
The  mode  of  decorating  our  gardens  with  arches 
of  Roses  carried  over  paths  seems  of  late  years 
to  have  gone  very  much  out  of  fashion,  although 
Roses  so  grown  may  be  made  to  constitute  a  very 
attractive  feature,  a  fact  to  which  the  engraving 
in  last  week's  Garden  abundantly  testifies.  It 
has  been  urged  that  Rose  arches  are  always  in- 
effective or  inconvenient,  and  generally  both  ; 
but  if  so  the  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  a 
want  of  skill  in  the  cultivator  or  constructor,  or 
both.  For  there  is  no  design  that  is  safe  from 
being  made  to  appear  ridiculous  through  its 
attempted  execution  in  ill-chosen  materials  ; 
a  house  built  of  bricks  and  stucco  from  designs 
intended  to  be  carried  out  in  stone  would  not  be 
more  grotesque  than  the  gaunt  iron  arch  one 
sometimes  sees  with  a  stunted  Rose  bush  growing 
half  way  up  each  of  its  pillars.  Such  an 
arrangement  certainly  is  ineffective,  but  then  it 
is  not  a  Rose  arch.  Where  tliere  has  been  a 
want  of  success  in  making  Rose  arches  decora- 
tive, the  failure  may  usually  be  attributed  to  one 
of  two  causes,  either  an  attempt  to  furnish  them 


with  Roses  entirely  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  or 
the  employment  of  too  many  varieties.  The 
number  of  available  sorts  is  not  large,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  names  would  exhaust  the  list  of 
first-rate  kinds,  but  the  employment  of  these  or 
any  twelve  different  Roses  upon  some  half-a- 
dozen  arches  would  ett'ectually  preclude  the 
possibility  of  anything  like  a  fine  display.  On 
the  other  band,  what  could  be  more  striking  than 
such  a  series  of  arches,  each  arch  densely  wreathed 
with  the  Evergreen  Folicite  Perpotuelle,  probably 
the  best  of  all  varieties  for  the  purpose,  with  its 
rampant  growth,  its  dark  green  persistent  foliage, 
and  its  myriad  pure  white  flowers,  each  one  a 
perfect  rosette.  If  numerous  varieties  are  em- 
ployed, the  result  is  seldom  satisfactory  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view,  because  the  different 
sorts  will  not  flower  at  the  same  time  ;  but  this 
ditficulty  is  obviated  by  using  only  one  variety 
at  a  time,  whereby  the  striking  effect  obtainable 
by  having  a  number  of  arches  of  Roses  simul- 
taneously sheeted  with  bloom  is  ensured. 

In  case  of  the  employment  of  several  varieties 
on  a  series  of  arches,  each  arch,  at  any  rate, 
should  be  covered  with  one  Rose,  and  not  have 
two  different  kinds  planted  beside  its  two  pillars, 
so  that  at  the  flowering  time  each  arch,  at  least, 
may  be  complete,  rather  than  have  one  half 
blossoming  while  the  other  half  is  green  or  bare. 
Even  if  they  can  be  induced  to  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  unless  they  are  of  the  same  class  and 
habit,  the  eft'ect  of  two  different  Roses  mixed  up 
together  is  generally  somewhat  incongruous  and 
unpleasing. 

In  the  selection  of  varieties  the  qualities  to 
look  for,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  essentials  of 
rampant  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom,  are  hardi- 
ness, pliability,  persistence  of  foliage — which 
foliage  should  be  handsome,  but  only  of  moderate 
size,  as  the  very  large-leaved  Roses,  -when  grown 
on  arches,  get  their  leaves  so  lacerated  by  the 
wind  and  soon  look  untidy — and  comparative 
freedom  from  the  more  disfiguring  of  Rose  pests, 
such  as  mildew,  &c.  In  addition  to  F61icit6 
Perp6tuelle,  which  is  unsurpassed  as  an  arch 
Rose,  there  may  also  be  mentioned  as  fulfilling 
the  above  conditions  the  Ayrshire  splendens, 
whose  white  flowers,  less  regular  in  outline  than 
those  of  the  last-named,  are  relieved  by  a  slight 
pink  edge.  These  two  varieties  are  the  pick  of 
their  respective  classes,  but  if  a  pink  variety  in 
the  same  section  be  desired,  there  is  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  the  Hybrid  Laure  Davoust,  whose 
charming  pink  flowers  are  produced  in  immense 
clusters,  except  that  in  the  north  it  is  not  quite 
hardy  enough  to  avoid  some  disfigurement  in  a 
severe  winter,  unless  it  be  sonie-what  protected 
with  Bricken,  or  such  covering.  In  the  southern 
counties,  however,  both  this  and  the  climbing 
Aimee  Vibert,  or  Aimee  Vibert  scandens,  as  it 
is  sometimes  pedantically  called,  make  good  arch 
Roses,  and  the  two  are  sufficiently  near  in  cha- 
racter to  make  a  good  pair,  the  one  pink  and  the 
other  white,  where  several  sorts  are  desired.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  Noisettes,  there  are  two 
varieties  of  which  use  should  be  made  whenever 
possible,  for  if  not  perfectly  hardy  they  are  well 
worth  the  slight  protection  of  Fern,  which 
renders  them  so.  The  first  of  these  is  RSve  d'Or, 
an  exceedingly  vigorous  Ruse  and  the  hardiest  of 
its  class — a  Ruse  which  could  not  )>e  considered 
otherwise  than  a  highly  ornamental  plant,  even 
if  it  never  flowered,  for  its  young  shoots  are 
brilliant  red,  and  the  handsome  foliage  is  rarely 
without  some  bright  tint  ;  but  its  character  does 
not  belie  its  name,  and  the  wealth  of  golden  and 
tawny  blossoms  displayed  constitutes  truly  enough 
a  vision  of  gold,  and  not  a  fleeting  vision  like  an 
every-day  dream  either,  for  the  flowciing  only 
ends  when  the  frosts  begin.  The  second  variety 
is  the  now  well-known  and  deservedly  popular 
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William  Allen  Richardson,  not  so  rampant  as 
Re\'e  d'Or,  but  (juite  sturdily  vigorous  enough 
for  all  practioil  purposes,  and  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  hardy  as  the  latter.  At  any  rate 
numerous  plants  of  William  Allen  Richardson  of 
various  forms  passed  uninjured  through  the  try- 
ing winter  of  1885-86  with  only  the  slight  pro- 
tection of  a  few  fronds  of  Bracken  twisted  among 
them,  which  all  Teas  and  Noisettes  deserve  and 
are  the  better  for  in  hard  weather  ;  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  seen  at  present,  the  long  spell  of  cold 
now  coming  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  to  an  end,  although 
the  thermometer  twice  registered  upwards  of  2.5° 
of  frost,  has  not  inflicted  appreciable  injury  on 
plants  of  this  delightful  Noisette,  whose  decora- 
tive value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  bright 
orange  colour  of  its  flowers  is  unique  among 
Roses,  while  the  plant  is  almost  evergreen  and 
thoroughly  autumnal. 

Red  Roses  that  are  available  for  training  over 
arches  are  few  and  far  between,  but  the  Hybrid 
Tea  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  a  first-rate  variety 
for  the  purpose,  and,  growing  with  immense 
vigour,  produces  its  bright,  clear  red  flowers  in 
abundance  throughout  the  season.  The  attractive 
semi -double  red  Hybrid  Tea  or  Hybrid  Noisette 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  which  was  figured 
in  The  Garden  early  last  year,  would  make  an 
admirable  arch  Rose,  but  for  the  solitary  objec- 
tion that  its  magnificent  foliage  is  liable  soon  to 
become  "  tattered  and  torn  "  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  when  this  Rose-giant  is  grown  anywhere 
away  from  a  wall.  But  a  lack  of  good  hardy  red 
climbing  Roses  is  no  reason  for  ignoring  good 
hardy  climbers  that  are  ready  to  hand,  even 
though  they  be  not  bright-coloured  ;  and  there 
are  two  single  Roses  which  are  both  better  worth 
growing  to  cover  arches  than  all  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  .so  often  recommended  put  together. 
One  is  Rosa  Brunonis,  often  called  the  Hima- 
layan Brier,  which  makes  incredibly  long  shoots, 
enough  to  furnish  an  arch  in  a  single  season,  and 
of  which  the  pretty  bluish  green  foliage  is  almost 
hidden  at  the  flowering  time  by  the  mass  of 
snowy  single  blossoms  ;  the  other,  last,  but  not 
least  in  value  at  any  rate,  is  Rosa  polyantha, 
a  Japanese  sub-,species  of  R.  multiflora,  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  Roses  in  cultivation.  It 
has  all  the  recommendations  enumerated  above  ; 
it  grows  with  the  utmost  luxuriance,  and  regu- 
larly becomes  smothered  with  blossom.  M. 
Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  declares  his  belief  that  it 
is  the  hardiest  Rose  in  existence  ;  it  may  be 
easily  trained  in  any  direction ;  the  foliage  hangs 
on  late,  and  though  composed  of  many  leaflets, 
the  leaflet  is  not  large,  and  the  plant  appears 
almost  exempt  from  mildew  ;  moreover,  it  will 
grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  it  roots  as  a  cutting 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  its  white  flowers, 
though  individually  small,  are  produced  in  such 
immense  trusses  as  to  be  highly  decorative,  while 
their  delicious  fragrance  scents  the  air  for  yards 
round  a  large  plant  in  blossom.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  only  wonder  is  that  this  plant 
is  not  abundant  in  all  gardens  where  Roses  are 
appreciated  ;  but  the  fact  probably  is,  that  too 
many  gardeners  still  consider  single  flowers  a  re- 
proach to  a  Rose,  which  no  other  merits  can 
compensate. 

There  are  many  other  Roses  which  are  often 
included  in  lists  of  kinds  said  to  be  desirable  as 
arch  Roses,  such  as  the  Boursaults,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  conscientiously  be  recommended  on 
account  of  their  dreary  colouring.  Again, thecharm- 
ing  Rose  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Fortune's 
Yellow  is  too  tender  to  be  grown  in  this  country 
anywhere  but  against  a  wall — a  position  which  it 
thoroughly  deserves ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Bauksias.  None  of  the  Mosses  are  of  real 
value  for  the  purpose;  Lanei  is  the  only  one  of 
sutticient  vigour,  and  that  is  too  stiff  and  rigid  to 


be  ornamental.  One  or  two  Hybrid  Chinas,  such 
as  Blairi  No.  2,  may  be  employed,  but  all  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  practically  involve  an  outlay 
of  time  and  trouble  by  no  means  repaid  by 
the  effect  produced  ;  while  the  few  Gallicas,  d'C, 
that  might  possibly  be  available  are  such  victims 
to  mildew  as  to  be  hardly  ever  otherwise  than  an 
eyesore. 

In  arranging  Rose  arches  it  must,  of  course,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  essential  that  things 
intended  for  use  be  eminently  usable ;  and  if 
arches  are  made  across  a  path,  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  make  such  path  inconvenient 
for  traffic.  Thus,  the  pillars  of  an  arch  should 
be  at  least  3  feet  from  each  margin  of  the  walk 
spanned,  in  order  that  the  dresses  of  passers-by 
may  be  safe  from  the  thorny  shoots  ;  and  if  the 
walk  be  (J  feet  wide,  this  will  give  a  base  of  12  feet 
wide,  for  which  a  central  height  of  10  feet  will 
be  found  to  give  an  effective  and  practical  arch. 
Where  there  is  to  be  a  series  of  arches,  they 
should  be  at  least  3  yards  or  4  yards  apait,  and 
each  arch  should  be  composed  entirely  of  iron, 
for  if  the  uprights  be  made  of  wood  they  soon 
give  way  at  the  ground-line,  especially  when  the 
plants  trained  upon  them  become  vigorous  and 
offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  wind.  The 
only  objection  to  iron  uprights  is  that  from  their 
smaller  diameter  they  are  less  convenient  to 
train  plants  to  than  wooden  posts;  but  any  dilfi- 
culty  arising  from  this  may  be  obviated  by 
fixing  a  few  horizontal  cross-bars  on  to  the  iron 
uprights,  and  to  these  the  Rose  shoots  can  be 
tied  so  as  to  avoid  undue  crowding  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth.  The  best  way  of  plant 
ing  is  to  put  in  two  trees  of  the  same  kind,  one 
at  the  foot  of  each  upright,  and  then  by  liberal 
culture  to  encourage  the  most  vigorous  growth 
possible  ;  but  if  a  variety  is  usetl  which  does 
not  furnish  well,  there  is  no  reason  why  two  or 
three  plants  of  it  should  not  be  planted  at  either 
pillar  in  order  to  get  the  arch  more  completely 
wreathed.  Then,  if  varieties  well  adajjted  to  the 
purpose,  such  as  those  above  suggested,  be  em- 
ployed, the  shoots  from  the  two  sides  will  soon 
meet  across  the  centre,  and,  interlacing,  form 
a  triumphal  arch  or  series  of  arches  of  a  most 
attractive  kind. 


Propagating. 

Trees  and  shrubs. — Where  different  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  are  propagated  many  of  them  are 
grafted  on  allied  kinds,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of 
these  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  under  glass  till 
a  union  has  taken  place.  When  stocks  are  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  they  must  be  potted 
during  winter,  and  plunged  in  the  open  ground 
till  needed.  No  time  should  therefore  now  be  lost 
in  potting  up  any  stocks  not  yet  moved,  and 
which  are  likely  to  be  required.  This  more 
particularly  applies  to  such  trees  and  shrubs  as 
the  various  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  some  Oaks, 
Ivies  (as  stocks  for  the  tree  varieties).  Privets, 
which  may  be  used  as  stocks  not  only  for  members 
of  the  same  genus,  but  also  for  the  allied  species 
of  Osmanthus,  and  for  the  deliciously  scented 
Olea  fragrans,  which  grows  well  treated  in  this 
way,  but  though  grafted  on  a  hardy  shrub  it  will 
not  withstand  our  winters  out  of  doors.  The 
common  Spindle  tree  is  by  some  largely  used  as  a 
stock  on  which  to  graft  the  various  variegated 
forms  of  the  Japanese  Euonymus,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  deciduous  character  of  the  stock  does  not 
in  the  least  seem  to  affect  that  of  the  scion.  In 
potting  up  stocks  for  grafting,  all  straggling 
branches  should  be  shortened,  and  the  height  of 
the  plant  may,  if  necessary,  be  reduced.  One 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  space  under  glass 
even  during  summer  is  somewhat  limited,  so  that 
in  order  to  economise  it  the  different  stocks 
should  be  put  in  as  small  pots  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  the  roots.     Small 


pieces  of  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne  Laureola)  may 
also  be  potted  if  likely  to  be  required  later  in  the 
season  on  which  to  graft  the  sweet-scented  green- 
house kinds. 

DRAC.ii.N'As  may  now  be  propagated  in  quantity, 
as  if  struck  thus  early  in  the  season  they  may  be 
grown  into  good-sized  specimens  soon  enough  to 
become  well  coloured  before  winter.  Where  they 
have  been  employed  indoors  during  winter  there 
will  be  plenty  of  plants  with  just  a  iew  leaves  on 
the  top  of  a  tall,  naked  stem.  These  are  the  very 
best  for  propagating  purposes,  as  the  tops  can  be 
cut  off  just  below  the  leaves,  or  rather  with  stem 
sutticient  to  hold  the  cutting  in  position.  Pots 
for  their  reception  should  be  prepared  by  placing 
a  few  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  and  tilling  up 
with  a  compost  consisting  principally  of  peat  and 
sand  in  about  equal  parts,  with  just  a  little  loam 
to  give  it  body.  When  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
they  must  be  pressed  down  firmly,  and  as  the 
leaves  are  heavy  and  often  sway  about,  they  are 
best  secured  in  position  by  means  of  a  small 
stick,  as  unless  this  is  done  the  action  of  rooting 
is  retarded.  One  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  on  no 
account  to  allow  any  soil  to  get  about  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  otherwise  decay  is  apt  to  set  in  there. 
After  the  cuttings  are  in  their  pots  a  thorough 
watering  must  be  given ;  they  can  then  be  plunged 
in  a  close  propagating  case  in  a  bottom-heat  of 
from  80"  to  85",  when  they  will  soon  root.  When 
the  tops  are  disposed  of  the  stems  may  be  shaken 
out  of  their  pots  and  cut  into  pieces  of  3  inches  or 
4  inches  in  length.  The  thick  flesliy  roots  may 
also  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  only  in  their 
case  a  length  of  a  couple  of  inches  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  These  stem-cuttinga  should  then  be  laid 
horizontally  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
covered  for  about  an  inch  with  the  .'ame  material. 
A  space  of  an  inch  or  more  should  be  left  between 
each  row  of  stems  or  roots  to  allow  room  for  the 
plants  to  grow  when  they  make  their  appearance. 
If  these  cuttings  are  put  in  a  close  propagating 
case  no  water  will  be  needed,  for  the  condensed 
moisture  and  that  contained  in  the  fibre  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  a  fresh  condition 
till  growth  takes  place.  In  a  short  time  young 
plants  will  be  pushed  up  from  every  joint,  and 
when  they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves  they  will 
be  quite  fit  to  be  removed  from  the  parent  stem. 
On  moving  them,  nearly  all  the  young  plants  will 
be  found  to  have  pushed  out  roots  ;  all  that  is 
necessary  then  is  to  pot  them,  and,  after  keeping 
them  close  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  allow  the 
roots  to  recover  from  the  check  sustained,  they 
may  then  be  inured  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
a  stove.  After  the  shoots  have  all  been  removed 
the  stems  that  are  still  sound  may  be  laid  in  again 
if  any  more  plants  are  needed,  but  the  second  crop 
will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  the  first.  Some 
prefer  to  lay  the  stems  in  well-drained  pots  or 
pans  of  sanfiy  peat,  treatment  which  is  perfectly 
.successful,  but  longer  time  is  needed  than  when  laid 
in  fibre,  though  where  numbers  of  different  sorts 
are  grown  they  are  less  liable  to  become  in  any  way 
mixed  if  a  pot  or  pan  be  kept  for  each  sort.  By 
some,  too,  the  large  tops  are  simply  struck  in  the 
fibre  ;  this  they  do  readily  enough,  but  the  roots 
there  formed  are  so  brittle  that  the  greatest  care  is 
needed  in  potting  them.  In  thisre-spectthose  struck 
in  small  pots  have  the  advantage,  as  they  can  be 
shifted  into  larger  ones  without  injury.  Some 
Dracenas  cannot  be  increased  by  means  of  stem- 
cuttings,  and  in  their  case  a  slower  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  rendered  necessary.  Among  the  best 
known  of  these  are  Goldieana,  gracilis,  and  con- 
gesta.  In  their  case  the  top  must  be  cut  otf,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  first-mentioned 
kinds  ;  but  instead  of  turning  the  naked  stem  out 
of  the  pot,  it  must  still  be  kept  there,  when 
another  head  will  be  produced  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  removed,  and  when  large  enough  it  is 
then  available  for  a  cutting.  By  this  means  a 
considerable  number  can,  in  time,  be  produced 
from  a  single  plant :  but,  of  course,  the  rate  of 
increase  is  nmch  slower  than  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  stems  break  freely  into  growth.  Where 
it  is  especially  desired  to  maintain  the  crown  of 
loliage,  in  the  case  of  a  choice  variety,  in  as  good 
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condition  as  possible,  two  or  three  incisions  may 
be  made  in  the  stem,  which  should  then  be  bound 
round  with  Jlofs,  when  from  the  wounded  por- 
tions roots  will  push  forth,  and  when  sufficiently 
advanced  the  stem  may  be  separated  just  below 
the  ball  of  Moss,  and  at  once  potted.  The  same 
end  is  attained  by  breaking  a  small  pot  in  two 
and  encircling  the  stem  with  it,  as  if  the  pot  is 
held  in  position  by  a  bit  of  wire,  it  forms  a  good 
receptacle  for  the  Moss,  or  other  compost,  into 
which  the  plant  is  required  to  root. 

SohT  WOODED  PLANTS,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Bou- 
vardias,  Heliotropes,  and  a  host  of  other  things, 
kept  partly  at  rest,  should  now  be  taken  from 
their  winter  quarters,  cleansed  from  all  decaying 
leaves  or  other  impurities,  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat,  when  they  will  soon  bristle  with  young 
shoots,  which  strike  root  very  quickly.  Some- 
times, however,  a  few  of  the  plants  do  not  break 
into  growth  with  the  freedom  that  could  be 
wished  ;  this  may,  as  a  rule,  be  remedied  by  re- 
potting them  in  good,  light  compost,  the  stagna- 
tion in  most  cases  being  caused  by  the  roots  being 
in  bad  condition,  frequently  from  the  soil  having 
become  sour  and  exhausted  ;  when  in  that  state 
young  healthy  roots  cannot  make  their  way,  and 
consequently  the  growth  of  the  entire  plant  is 
arrested.  Where  the  pretty  white  Deutzia  gracilis 
is  forced  for  early  flowering,  a  good  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  obtain  an  almost  unlimited  stock 
of  cuttings,  for  the  shoots  produced  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  forcing  house  will  frequently  com- 
mence to  push  forth  roots  while  still  attached  to 
the  parent  plant,  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  moist 
atmosphere.  If  these  shoots  are  taken  off  at  about 
.'i  inches  in  length,  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves  re- 
moved, and  then  dibbled  into  pots  of  light,  sandy 
soil,  they  strike  root  in  about  ten  days,  that  is,  if 
kept  close  in  the  same  temperature  as  that  in 
which  they  have  been  grown.  If  they  are  then 
potted  ort'  and  sheltered  by  a  frame  till  frosts  are 
over,  and  then  planted  out,  they  make  sturdy 
little  plants  the  first  season. 

Fkrx  sroREs. — The  best  time  to  sow  these  is 
about  the  end  of  this  month  and  the  whole  of 
next,  as  the  young  plants  then  grow  away  without 
any  check,  which  is  not  the  case  if  sown  late  in 
the  season.  In  the  case  of  deciduous  kinds  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  secure  the  spores  at  the 
proper  season,  but  in  that  of  evergreen  species  it 
is  totally  different,  as  the  spores  can  be  gathered 
at  any  time.  Where  any  are  needed  for  sowing 
they  should  be  at  once  gathered,  and  if  folded  in 
clean  paper  and  laid  in  a  dry  place,  they  will  be 
ready  for  sowing  whenever  required.  Fern  seed 
is  all  the  better  to  lie  for  a  week  or  two  before  it 
is  sown.  In  choosing  fronds  from  which  to  gather 
it,  do  not  select  those  in  which  the  spores  appear 
very  brown  and  ripe,  as  the  probability  is,  most  of 
their  seeds  have  already  dropped  ;  but  choose 
those  rather  in  which  the  spore  cases  are  just 
opening.  T. 

TROPAGATING  HARDY  PLANT.S. 
There  is  just  as  much  reason  why  we  should  have 
propagating  hou-es  for  hardy  plants  as  for  any  other, 
yet  we  must  often  be  contented  with  an  odd  frame  or 
two  for  that  purpose.  The  house  we  use  for  hardy 
plants  is  such  ai  might  be  used  successfully  for 
any  class  of  plants,  from  the  softest,  such  as  a 
Phlox,  to  the  hardest,  such  as  a  Heath.  It  is  a 
modern  epan-roofed  house,  50  feet  long,  9  feet  wide, 
i  feet  bi>;h  in  the  walls,  and  the  angle  cf  the  roof  is 
50"^.  The  walk  down  the  centre  is,  I  may  say, 
2|  feet  wide ;  the  beds  are  3  feet  wide,  and  their  level  is 
i;  mches  from  the  glass  at  the  back.  The  beds  have 
slab  bottoms,  tight  sides,  and  are  filled  with  4  inches 
or  5  inches  of  coarse,  grey  sand.  Coarse  silver  sand 
would  do,  not  fine  of  any  kind,  and  red  sand  not  at 
all.  The  hot- water  pipes  are  boxed  in,  with  flaps  to  let 
out  heat  into  the  body  of  the  house  during  the  coldest 
weather,  a  flow  and  return  on  each  side  answering 
our  purpose.  More  piping  could  be  added,  depending 
upon  the  class  of  plants  desired  to  be  propagated. 
For  Crotons,  Stephanotis,  Dipladeni.is,  Allamandas, 
and  Palm  seeds  bell-glasses  could  be  used.  One  side, 
too,  could  be  kept  cooler  than  the  other  by  means  of 


the  valves.     Such  a  house  ia  clean,  and  the  dangers 
arising  from  damp  and  mildew  are  lessened. 

Our  beds  are  used  summer  and  winter.  We  take 
cuttings  of  anything  we  want  whenever  we  can  get 
them.  But  our  most  important  season  is  winter,  in 
order  to  meet  probable  demands  in  the  coming  spring. 
I  have  been  successful  with  cuttings  of  Achillea 
tomentosa,  A.  moschata,  and  A.  Ptarmica  fi.pl. 
Although  the  majority  of  Asters  come  quickly  from 
seed,  yet  with  some,  division  or  cuttings  is  about  the 
only  method  by  which  they  can  he  increased,  and 
cuttings  always  make  neater  plants.  The  sorts  to 
which  I  allude  are  A.  Amellus  and  A.  alpinus,  their 
varieties  and  allies.  Most  Campamdas  root  as  easily 
as  Ijobelias,  and  the  cutting  plan  can  be  adopted 
wherever  desired.  In  some  cases  it  is  required  to 
take  up  plants  in  the  autumn,  wash  the  soil  off  them, 
and  cut  them  up.  This  happens  in  the  case  of  C. 
garganica  and  ( '.  Waldsteiniana,  and  probably  others. 
Geraniums  may  be  struck  from  root  or  stock,  though 
it  is  slow  work  in  the  case  of  G.  cinereum  and  G. 
argenteum.  In  the  case  of  the  double  Helianthus 
multifiorus,  flowering  shoots  make  the  nicest  plants 
imaginable.  There  is  a  Houstouia  {H.  rotundifolia) 
which  can  be  most  efficiently  increased  by  cuttings, 
by  division,  and  also  by  seeds.  In  habit  it  resembles 
the  pretty  little  Veronica  alpina,  or  V.  repens,  as  it  is 
often  called.  This  species  of  Houstonia  is  from  Florida, 
and  is  a  beautiful  carpet  plant.  When  in  b'.oom  it  is 
just  as  lovely  as  H.  cerulea  alba,  the  blooms  being 
pure  white.  The  creeping  Hypericums  will  possibly 
all  "strike,"  but  H.  aureum,  probably  the  best  of  all 
decidedly  shrubby  kinds,  comes  so  easily  and  quickly 
from  seed,  that  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  try  it 
from  cuttings.  I  have  the  lovely  H.  reptans  ;  also 
H.  Coris  and  QJuotheras,  particularly  H.  missourien- 
sis.  Of  the  latter,  I  usually  take  up  a  few  plants  in 
autumn  and  bring  them  along  in  heat,  so  I  tike  cut- 
tings, which  form  nipe  plants  for  sending  out  early, 
of  the  lovely  Onosma  tauricum.  Much  has  been 
written  about  its  propagation  ;  we  have  not  the  least 
trouble.  I  put  in  200  cuttings  (or,  to  express  myself 
exactly,  hackings  or  slips)  last  November,  and  90  per 
Cent,  are  rooted  now  (Jan.  10).  It  stands  our  win- 
ters unprotected  in  the  open  ground,  and  our  winters 
here  are  not  the  ideal  ones  that  are  experienced  east 
of  the  Alleghauies.  The  worst  winter  weather  we 
have  is  that  which  is  exceptionally  warm  following  a 
period  of  frost  and  snow.  Experience  has  told  me  that 
when  we  can  plainly  hear  a  certain  steam  pump  in  the 
vicinity,  a  blizzard  from  the  north-west  is  nigh  at 
hand.  In  less  than  twenty-four,  sometimes  twelve, 
hours  the  water  and  mud,  which  could  not  properly 
drain  off  on  account  of  the  ground  not  being  thawed 
quite  through,  become  frozen  into  a  solid  mass ;  then 
it  is  when  the  cold  wind  does  the  damage.  The 
Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orienlale)  can  b;  increased 
quite  easily  from  root  cuttings.  Petah  sternum  de- 
cunibens,  a  lovely  rosy  flowered  alpine,  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  unknown  in  Britain,  will  strike,  but  seed  is 
better.  This,  when  known,  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Underground  species  of  Polemonium 
reptans  root  easily,  but  in  very  little  heat,  being 
liable  to  rot.  Roots  of  Saxifraga  crassifolia — in  fact, 
all  the  Megasea  section — increase  readily  from  cut-up 
roots,  as  does  also  Stokesia  cyanea. 

T.  D.  Hatfield. 
rassalc,  Ntw  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


'nto   their  composition,   or  had  been  used  as  a 
stimulant  to  start  the  roots  off  more  freely.— 

HORTUS. 


Leaves  for  leafmould. — I  was  rather  tur- 
prised  to  note  that  Mr.  Coleman  recommends 
Beech  for  this  purpose,  as  my  experience  is  that 
Beech  leaves  are  almost  the  worst  that  can  be 
used.  .  Against  the  others,  Oak  and  Spanish 
Chestnut,  1  have  no  objection  to  urge.  But  Beech 
leaves  are  too  hard,  and  more  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  species  of  white  fungus  than  almost  any 
other  leaves.  Lime,  Elm,  Plane,  and  Sycamore 
form  better  mixtures  with  Oak  than  Beech,  though 
most  of  these  are  almost  too  soft  and  perishable  by 
themselves.  They,  however,  soften,  mellow,  and 
enrich  leafmould,  and  for  general  purposes  pro- 
bably form  better  leaf-mould  than  others  with  any 
large  percentage  of  Beech.  Again  and  again  I 
have  found  Beech  most  mischievous  a.s  regards  the 
diffusion  of  white  fungi  in  fruit-tree  borders,  wheie 
leaf -mould  made  from  it  had  entered  even  sparingly 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

ROGIERA  GRATISSIMA. 

The  Riigieraa  are  a  small  genus  of  Evergreen 
shnibs  indigenous  to  South  America  ;  they  con- 
.sist  of  some  four  or  five  species,  the  first  of  which 
wa.s  introduced  near  upon  half  a  century  ago. 
But  the  kinds  that  first  made  their  appearance 
have  not  met  with  much  favour  at  the  hands  of 
cultivators,  being  rarely  met  with  even  in 
gardens  where  a  feature  is  made  of  plants  that 
are  scarce  and  uncommon.  The  last  of  the 
species  introduced,  R.  gratissima,  is  much  tlie 
best  of  the  genus,  and  is  a  real  acquisition,  yet  so 
far  it  also  seems  to  have  made  so  little  headway 
that  to  meet  with  it  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
Possibly  this  may  in  some  measure  have  arisen 
through  the  plant  having  been  described  as 
requiring  stove  heat,  and  which  lias  induced 
those  who  have  undertaken .  its  cultivation  to 
subject  it  to  a  higher  temperature  than  it  could 
bear,  a  course  of  treatment  that  has  caused  many 
desirable  plants  to  get  a  bad  name.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  such  as  hail  from  the 
same  country  (Mexico)  as  the  species  under 
notice,  and  which  generally  are  found  to  do 
best  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  or  even  in 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  as  under  the 
over-exciting  influence  of  too  much  heat  they 
keep  on  growing  until  their  energies  are  ex- 
hausted, showing  little  inclination  to  flower  iu  a 
way  that  admits  of  their  merits  being  fairly 
judged.  R.  gratissima  is  more  like  the  stronger- 
growing  form  of  Rondeletia  speciosa,  R.  fpeciosa 
major,  in  appearance  than  any  other  plant  that 
I  can  think  of,  but  the  wood  is  stronger  and 
longer-jointed  than  that  of  the  Rondeletia,  and 
maintains  a  more  erect  habit  of  growth  when  it 
gets  old.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  comparatively 
large  terminal  corymbs,  in  shape  like  those  of 
the  Rondeletia,  but  larger  and  much  more 
imposing  in  appearance  ;  the  colour  is  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pink.  The  plant  when  well  grown  is  a 
very  free  bloomer,  flowering  from  the  point  of 
every  shoot.  It  flowers  in  summer,  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  temperature  it  is  subjected 
to.  It  will  succeed  fairly  well  under  pot  culture, 
small  examples  in  5-inch  or  C-inch  pots  some- 
times blooming  as  well  in  proportion  to  their 
size  as  larger  specimens.  But  it  is  best  adapted 
for  planting  out  and  training  against  a  wall  in  a 
house  or  pit  where  it  will  get  suflicient  light.  A 
dark  position,  such  as  the  back  of  a  lofty  house 
aft'ords,  does  not  answer  fur  it,  the  shoots  coining 
long  and  straggling,  whilst  the  leaves  are  wanting 
in  substance  to  admit  of  their  enduring  as  they 
should  do.  The  end  of  a  house  that  is  composed 
of  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  brickwork  with  glass  above 
suits  these  plants  well,  and  in  .such  a  position  it 
will  keep  on  in  a  thriving  state  for  a  lengthened 
period,  flowering  profusely. 

It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  put  in  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  they  can  be  had  in  right  cundi- 
tion.  To  insure  their  rooting  satisfactorily,  the 
cuttings  shiiuld  consist  of  young  shoots,  such  as 
are  usually  forthcoming  from  branches  that  have 
been  cut  back  to  the  hard  mature  wood ;  w^hen 
they  are  a  few  inches  long  and  have  got  a  little 
firm,  they  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  at- 
tached, inserting  them  singly  in  small  pots  in 
sand.  Keep  them  fairly  moist,  and  set  them 
under  a  propagating  glass  in  brisk  heat  and  shaded 
from  the  sun.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  dis- 
pense with  the  glass  and  move  them  into  larger 
pots  well  drained,  using  good  turfy  peat,  to  which 
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add  as  much  sand  as  will  maintain  the  soil  in  a 
healthy  porous  state,  for  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  sections  of 
hard-wooded  plants  that  have  a  dislike  to  any 
iaterference  with  their  roots,  such  as  occurs  when 
submitted  to  shaking  out  with  the  intention  of 
renewing  the  noil  ;  consequently  the  material  in 
which  the  young  plants  m  their  earliest  stages 
are  potted  ought  to  be  of  a  character  calculated 
to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition  for  an 
indefinite  time.  When  fairly  started  into  growth, 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  so  as  to  secure 
the  plants  being  sulHciently  famished  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  that  is  indiqiensable  in  whatever  form  they 
are  to  be  grown.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
high  temperature  during  the  ensuing  summer ; 
about  (iO'^  in  the  night  will  answer,  letting  the 
heat  rise  proportionately  higher  in  the  daytime, 
and  giving  a  little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  weather  is  bright.  ICeep  the  at- 
mosphere moderately  moist  with  air  until  closing 
time  in  the  afternoon ;  then  syringe  overhead. 
If  all  goes  well  the  plants  will  require  mo\'ing 
into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots;  this  should  be  done 
before  the  summer  is  too  far  advanced  to  admit 
of  the  roots  getting  well  hold  of  the  .soil  before 
the  season  of  active' growth  is  over.  Continue  to 
treat  as  before  until  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber; then  dispense  with  shade  and  cease  syring- 
ing, giving  more  air.  All  through  the  growing 
season  keep  the  plants  well  up  to  the  light,  with- 
out which  they  will  be  wanting  in  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  success — hard,  well-matured 
growth.  A  temperature  of  about  .^lO'^  will  sutfice 
in  the  night  during  winter,  keeping  the  soil  a 
little  drier  than  whilst  aclive  growth  was  going 
on. 

In  the  spring  it  will  be  well  to  decide  whether 
the  plants  are  to  be  allowed  to  H  jwer  this  season, 
or  whether  it  will  be  better  to  push  them  on, 
with  a  view  to  their  attaining  a  larger  size  witli- 
out  the  loss  of  time  that  their  blooming  will 
involve.  If  the  latter  course  is  followed,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  should  be  removed  before 
growth  commences,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
started,  more  root  room  must  be  given.  If  the 
pots  they  now  occupy  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
9-inch  or  10-inch  ones  will  not  be  too  large. 
The  temperature  should  be  kept  up  during  the 
spring  months  similar  to  that  advised  last  season, 
treating  in  the  matters  of  air,  shade,  and  moisture 
as  before.  As  summer  approaches,  the  s>m-heat 
will  be  sufficient,  closing  the  house  in  good  time 
in  the'afteruoons,so  as  to  run  up  the  temperature 
for  a  few  hours,  syringing  the  plants  overhead  at 
the  same  time,  the  conjoint  efl'ects  of  which  with 
this,  as  with  most  other  plants,  do  more  to  pro- 
mote healthy  growth  than  anything  which  can  be 
d  me  by  the  u.se  of  fire-heat.  Where  the  plants 
are  required  to  flower  the  year  after  they  are 
struck,  the  potting  will  be  best  deferred  until 
their  blooming  is  over,  shortening  the  shoots  a 
little  as  s3on  as  the  flowers  have  faded,  and  when 
growth  has  commenced,  shift  them  on  into  larger 
pots.  Agiin,  in  autumn  dispense  with  shading, 
and  discoatinue  the  use  of  the  syringe,  giving 
more  air  to  get  the  growth  matured  ;  winter  as 
before. 

In  the  case  of  such  of  the  plants  as  are  to  be 
turned  out  in  a  bed  and  grown  either  bush  fashion 
or  trained  against  a  wall  or  the  end  glass  of  a 
house,  as  already  suggested,  the  bed  must  be 
prepared  and  the  plants  transferred  to  it  just  as 
the  growth  is  aljout  to  commence,  not  disturbing 
the  roots  more  than  is  necessary,  or  it  might  have 
the  efi'ect  of  interfering  with  the  flowering.  After 
this  the  attention  required  consists  in  cutting 
back  any  shcoti  that  take  an  imdue  lead,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  strength  evenly  over  the  phmts. 
When  the  roots  have  occupied  the  soil  manurial 
assistance  in  a  liquid  form  or  by  applying  to  the 


surface  a  dressing  or  two  of  some  concentrated 
manure  during  the  growing  season  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

NEW  RACE  OF  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

The  suggestion  (p.  44)  as  to  crossing  Chinese 
Primulas  with  a  yellow-flowered  species  is  worthy 
of  further  consideration.  I  know  Mr.  Barlow,  of 
Stakehill  House,  near  Manchester,  tried  crossing 
the  Chinese  Primula  with  varieties  of  the  laced 
Polyanthus,  and  he  showed  me  plants  which  he 
thought  had  some  resemblance  in  leaf  to  that  of  a 
Polyanthus,  although  the  seeds  had  been  saved 
from  the  Chinese  Primula;  but  I  fancy  the  experi- 
ment was  a  failure.  The  most  likely  species  to 
cross  with  Primula  sinensis  would  be  the  deep 
yellow  P.  floribunda.  The  specific  differences  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  far  apart  between  these  two  as 
between  P.  sinensis  and  the  common  Primrose. 
So  far  the  improvement  in  varieties  of  P.  sinensis 
has  been  obtained  by  selection  or  crossing  varietal 
forms  of  the  species.  Messrs.  Sutton's  single  blue 
varieties  are  far  in  advance  of  any  that  have  yet 
been  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  and  I  believe 
that  if  a  yellow  variety  is  obtained,  it  will  be  from 
the  purplish  blue  varieties.  The  tint  of  some  of 
these  blue  varieties  are  not  far  from  that  of  the 
colour  of  the  common  wild  Hyacinth,  and  from 
that  colour  numerous  yellow  varieties  have  been 
obtained.  We  may  in  the  same  way  by  chance 
get  a  yellow  Chinese  Primula.  I  would  suggest 
that  P.  floribunda  or  the  Polyanthus  form  of  the 
I'rimrose  with  the  deepest  yellow  flowers  be 
crossed  with  the  blue  varieties  of  P.  sinensis. 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  experimenting  with  P. 
japonica  and  P.  sinensis,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
not  with  any  greater  measure  of  success  than  Mr. 
Barlow  obtained  with  the  laced  varieties  of  P. 
vulgaris.  Some  five  or  six  yeass  ago  I  crossed  two 
distinct  alpine  species  of  Primula  with  deep  pur- 
plish lilac  flowers,  and  raised  a  distinctly  yellow 
variety,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Primula  Con- 
ference; Mr.  Churchill,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  alpine  Primulas,  said  it  was  a  yellow  form  of 
P.  pubescens  ;  at  all  events,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  it  was  raised  from  two  purplish  lilac  varie- 
ties, as  I  did  all  the  work  of  crossing,  saving  the 
seeds  sowing  and  attending  to  them  my.self. 

J.   DOUCLAS. 


Boronia  heterophylla. — In  an  article  in  The 
G.iRDEN  (p.  71)  on  the  best  Boronias  no  mention  is 
made  of  this  species,  yet  it  is  a  very  handsome  kind, 
and  one  that  should  before  this  have  become  popular, 
for  it  has  been  introduced  quite  long  enough  to  ha\  e 
been  far  more  widely  distributed  than  it  is.  I  was 
much  struck  with  its  beauty  a  c  mple  of  years  ago  at 
Kew,  and  noted  it  then  as  in  the  way  of  B.  eliitiur, 
but  rather  stronger  in  the  growth  and  larger  in  the 
leaves.  The  most  prominent  distinctive  feature  i?, 
however,  the  flowers,  which  instead  of  being  rosy  ear- 
mine,  as  in  B.  elatior,  are  rich  vermilion,  with  a  zone 
C'f  piire  white  around  the  corolli.  They  are  borne 
freely  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  are  agreeably 
scented. — H.  P. 

Epacris  onosmseflora  fi.pl. — The  typical  E. 
onosm^flora  is  a  very  old  introduction,  but,  except 
in  botanic  gardens  or  in  the  collections  of  lovers  of 
curiosities,  it  is  rarely  met  with,  the  principil  reason 
no  doubt  being  that  from  an  ornamental  point  of 
view  it  is  inferior  to  the  many  garden  hybrids  now  in 
cultivation.  This  last  remark,  however,  will  not 
apply  to  the  double  flowered  variety,  for  it  is  not  only 
totally  distinct  from  any  other  Epacris,  but  is  alto 
possessed  of  high  ornamental  qualities.  It  is  a  stout, 
free-growing  kind  with  long  shoots  thickly  clothed 
with  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  the  small  white 
rosette-like  blooms  are  produced  in  such  profusion 
that  the  whole  shoot  is  a  mass  of  white,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  blooms  are  first  expanded,  as  before 
withering  they  become  slightly  flushed  with  pink. 
This  Epacris  has  now  been  before  the  public  some  few 
years,  but  no  doubt  two  reasons  have  tended  to  retard 
its  distribution.  These  are  the  apathy  now  enter- 
tained towards  hard-wooded  plants  in  general,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  subject  to  increise,  as 


owing  to  the  succulent  character  of  the  young  shoots 
cuttings  do  not  strike  root  at  all  readily.  The  most 
successful  method  is  to  keep  the  stock  plant,  whence 
the  cuttings  are  to  be  obtained,  warmer  than  usual, 
when  the  growth  will  be  more  attenuated ;  the 
weaker  the  shoots  are  the  greater  will  be  their  chance 
of  striking  root.  The  best  cuttings  are  obtained 
from  a  plant  that  has  been  shortened  back  but 
.slightly  after  flowering,  and  then  treated  as  just 
described.  A  length  of  1  inch  to  2  inches  is  quite 
suitable  for  the  cuttings,  and  they  must  be  dibbled 
into  the  pots  very  firmly,  using  sandy  peat,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  tfll  rooted. — H.  P. 

Brugmansia  Waymaniiiana. — "  W.  C"  asks 
(p.  40)  if  this  plant  is  still  in  cultivation.  From 
his  description  both  of  it  and  of  the  other  Brug- 
mansias,  1  fancy  I  have  got  it.  "  W.  G."  men- 
tions but  the  other  double,  namely,  B.  Knighti, 
which  is  simply  a  double  form  of  B.  arborea,  par- 
taking of  its  unsymmetrical  tube,  which  is  bent, 
and  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
trumpet,  and  sharing  also  in  the,  to  me,  most 
offensive  scent  of  B.  arborea.  But  last  autumn  I 
was  sent  by  a  relative  in  the  west  of  Ireland  a 
plant  with  a  bloom  which  was  very  different 
from  B.  Knighti.  The  tube  was  long  and  straight 
and  well  proportioned ;  the  trumpet  was  fairly 
double  or  Hose-inhose,  washed  with  purple, 
which,  however,  was  not  very  conspicuous,  and 
the  scent  was  as  delightful  as  that  of  Primroses. 
If  the  plant  is  not  B.  Waymanniana,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  it  is,  as  it  certainly  is  not 
Knighti.  Can  the  fine  straw-coloured  Brugmansia 
be  merely  a  colour  variety  of  B.  sanguinea  ?  It 
is  so  unlike  in  growth,  being  weak  and  straggling, 
spare  in  side  growths,  and  decidedly  more  deli- 
cate. It  is,  as  "  W.  (i."  says,  rare;  but  if  he  has 
not  got-  it  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  him  a  couple  of 
cuttings,  if  he  gives  me  his  address.  I  am  always 
anxious  to  spread  a  good  thing  so  far  as  I  can  do. 
— Fredekiok  Tv.mons  (Clk.),  Clof/hmii,  Co.  Dnhlin, 

I  well  remember  the  purple  Hosein-hose 

Brugmansia  about  which  "  \V.  C'  asks.  It  was 
to  be  seen  every  summer  at  a  country  house  in 
Bucks  up  to  USUI,  but  about  that  time  it  disap- 
peared (with  many  other  old  favourites)  under  the 
rule  of  a  gardener  whose  ideas  were  limited  to 
two,  viz.  Grapes  and  Achimenes.  I  knew  it  as 
the  purple  Datura,  and  always  supposed  it  to  be 
U.  fastuosa  (Don),  but  it  was  certainly  shrubby, 
though  small,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  a  Brug- 
mansia. At  Nice,  thirty  years  ago,  the  single 
form  abounded,  and  it  may  do  so  still.  It  was  a 
greenhouse  plant  there  (where  B.  arborea  grows 
freely  out  of  doors),  and  would  have  been  much 
prized  for  indoor  decoration  but  for  its  rich  and 
overpowering  perfume,  which  few  could  bear  in  a 
room.  The  flowers  were  about  the  size  of  those 
of  B.  arborea,  but  less  graceful  in  shape;  the  tex- 
ture was  leathery  and  the  colours  very  beautiful, 
purple  outside  and  ivory  white  within.  The 
Hosein-hose  form  was  not  (so  far  as  I  remember) 
so  strongly  scented  as  the  single  one. — Jitniok. 

The  Brugmansia,  so  well  illustrated  (p.  4.5), 

has  grown  here  for  many  years,  and  when  in  full 
bloom  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  plants.  It 
is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  subjects  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
answer  to  plant  it  out  in  a  low  house.  The  struc- 
ture which  contains  it  here  is  14  feet  in  height, 
and  in  the  growing  season  it  soon  reaches  the  roof. 
It  has  several  stems  about  3  feet  in  height,  to 
wdiich,  as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering,  it  is  cut 
down.  It  re-starts  and  grows  up  again  very  ra- 
pidly. Cutting  down  is  the  only  way  of  keeping 
it  dwarf  and  bushy,  and  with  plenty  of  feeding  at 
the  root  it  may  be  cut  down  three  times  in  the 
season,  when  ic  will  grow  up  again  and  bloom 
afresh.  Its  paper-white,  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
are  often  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  They  are 
rather  flimsy,  and  are  absolutely  use'ess  when  cut, 
as  they  fade  rapidly  ;  but  they  are  so  effective  on 
the  plants  that  I  would  not  like  to  be  without 
them  —J.  M. 

Cyrtanthua  McKeni. — I  was  much  pleased  to 
see  notice  taken  in  The  Gakden  (p.  4'2)  of  this 
prime  favourite  of  mine.     Not  a  word  too  much 
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is  said  in  its  praise.  I  am  surprised  that  so  good 
a  thing  should  be  still  so  unknown,  as  it  increases 
well  under  proper  treatment.  It  may  be  well  to 
impress  on  those  beginning  its  culture  that  it 
likes  abundant  drainage,  very  firm  potting  in 
fibrous  loam,  enriched  with  a  little  thoroughly 
decayed  old  hotbed  manure,  and  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed until  the  pot  is  completely  filled  with 
roots.  It  is  an  evergreen  Amaryllid,  and  should 
never  be  subjected  to  drying  off.  My  one  original 
root  has  increased  to  some  dozens,  which  I  kept 
potting  on  as  required  until  they  were  in  a 
12-inch  pot.  Then  I  split  it  up  into  four  large 
potsful,  besides  putting  several  single  bulbs  into 
4  inch  pots.  I  have  another  variety  which  I 
believe  is  C.  lutescens,  and  is  in  every  respect  the 
counterpart  of  C.  McKeni,  except  that  it  is  a 
lovely  clear  yellow.     They  make  excellent  com- 


frame  for  a  little  whilu,  and  then  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  out. — H.  P. 

Early  Tulips. — We  always  require  as  many 
flowers  in  December  and  January  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly secure ;  we  have  therefore  tried  to  force 
many  varieties  of  Tulips  to  bloom  about  that 
time,  but  the  one  above  all  others  which  submits 
most  readily  to  this  treatment  is  the  scarlet  Due 
van  Thol — in  fact,  we  have  given  them  all  up  but 
this  one,  as  we  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  have 
it  in  quantity  from  December  onwards,  and  its 
bright  scarlet  colour  is  remarkably  attractive 
during  the  short,  dark  days  when  bright  flowers 
are  by  no  means  common.  Some  might  think 
that  Poinsettia  heads  were  the  most  brilliant  at 
that  time,  but  the  Tulips  are  more  vivid  in  colour 
than  even  these  are.  — J.  M. 


Recent  forms  of  Gloxinias.     Eni^aved  for  The  Garden  from  a  phutogi-ai-U  Ijy  31r   Heiueman,  of  Erfuit. 


panion  plants.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  other 
colours  among  Cyrtanthuses  of  the  same  type  as 
these  two. — Frederick  Tymons. 

Scilla  sibirica  in  pots.— As  blue  flowers  are  by 
no  means  strongly  represented  amont;  forced  plants  at 
this  season,  except  amongst  Hjacinths,  the  fact  of  the 
readiness  with  which  this  Squill  can  be  forced  seems 
to  be  generally  overlooked,  for  it  is  seldom  seen  treated 
in  this  way,  though  it  is  as  amenable  to  forcing  aa 
a  Tulip.  During  the  dull  days  of  the  early  part  of 
the  year  some  pots  of  it  form  bright  and  cheerful  ob- 
jects in  the  greenhouse.  With  regard  to  the  compa- 
r.itive  merits  of  this  Scilla  and  the  newer  Chionodoxa, 
I  may  say  that  here  in  rather  an  exposed  spot  the 
Chionodoxa  is  often  greatly  damaged  by  March  winds, 
which  the  sturdier  habit  of  the  Scilla  enables  it  to  re- 
sist. Where  this  Squill  is  employed  indoors  after  the 
blooms  are  over  the  pota  should  be  sheltered  by  a 


with  thcEe  Valley  Lilies  in  twenty-one  days  from  the  day  on 
whic-h  they  were  put  into  heat.— W'.m.  Ei.phinstone,  Shiplei^ 
Hull.  Ue.-lju. 

*,*  A  beautiful  plant,  of  which  we  shall  publish  an  engi-av- 
ing  soon. — Ed. 

Primula  flowers.— The  difTcreot  shades  to  be  fomd  in 
single  niuiuhis  are  verj'  pretty,  but  when  cut  they  require 
to  bo  carefully  handled,  as  their  coming  in  contact  with  other 
flowers  frequently  drags  the  blooms  from  their  sockets,  and 
thev  are  at  all  times  rather  difficult  to  arrange  effectively. 
The'  most  charming  of  all  ways  of  arranging  them  is  to  dish 
them  up  by  themselves.  If  the  colours  are  massed  and  mixed 
in  a  bowl,  and  not  too  much  hidden  with  green  material,  the 
result  is  all  that  could  be  desired.— J.  M. 


Gloxinias. — Few  stove  plants  have  shown 
more  charming  and  novel  variation  during  the 
last  dozen  years  than  the  Gloxinia.  The  engrav- 
ing is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  a  beautiful  series  of 
photographs  sent  us  by  Mr.  Heineman,  the  well- 
known  seedsman  of  Erfurt.  It  is  needless  in  our 
columns  to  say  much  concerning  plants  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  so  well  understood  by  our  gar- 
deners. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

ForcinR  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— It  may  posfibly  be 
remembered  that  l.ast  year  I  had  something  to  say  regarding 
Valley  Ulies  forced  with  plenty  of  leaves  ;ia  well  as  tlowers. 
In  coutirmation  of  this  I  sent  you  a  potful  in  February.  I 
have  now  some  very  good  i  mes,  and  quite  a  month  earlier  than 
those  sent  last  year.  I  have  therefore  had  a  potful  photo- 
graphed, and  to-day  I  have  sent  you  the  self-same  potful  and 
also  the  photogi-aph.     They  serve  to  show  what  can  be  done 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
gxovE. — Tuberous  Begonia  seed  should  now  be 
sown  in  order  to  have  the  plants  in  a  condition  to 
bloom  satisfactorily  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
When  sowing  is  put  oft'  until  later  the  young 
stock  has  not  enough  time  to  allow  of  its 
acquiring  the  requisite  strength  to  flower  as  it 
should  do  till  the  season  is  too  far  advanced.  In 
preparing  soil  wherein  to  sow  seed  of  almost  any 
kind  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  sutticiently 
light  in  texture,  as  if  at  all  close  and  adhesive 
when  the  seedlings  have  to  be  removed  from  it 
the  tender  young  roots  are  sure  to  get  more  or 
less  broken,  a  mishap  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against.  Some  growers  use  loam  in  which  to 
raise  seedlings  of  these  Begonias,  but  unless  it 
can  be  had  of  a  free  sandy  nature  I  prefer  peat, 
passing  it  through  a  fine  sieve  and  addine  some 
well  decomposed  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Fill  the 
pans  with  the  material  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  pressing  it  down  so  as  to  make  the  surface 
smooth,  distribute  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover 
lightly  with  a  little  of  the  finest  of  the  soil.  In  a 
temperature  of  tiO"  or  a  few  degrees  less  the  seed 
will  vegetate  ;  from  the  time  that  the  little  plants 
appear  they  must  have  plenty  of  light  ;  iii  the 
absence  of  this  they  make  weak  growth.  W^hilst 
quite  small  they  must  be  pricked  ofT  into  pans  or 
boxes  an  inch  or  two  apart  ;  if  their  removal  from 
the  seed  pan  is  delayed,  the  roots,  which  are  more 
impatient  of  injury  than  those  of  most  things, 
suffer. 

Perpeti'.vl  -  FLOWERiNi:  C.\RN-ATioNS.— Raising 
Carnations  from  seed  is  a  very  interesting  pro- 
ceeding, but  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
varieties  worth  growing  being  obtained,  seed  from 
a  strain  that  can  be  relied  on  must  be  at  hand, 
otherwise  the  result  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  worth 
the  trouble.  The  seed  should  be  put  in  at  once, 
sowing  them  about  an  inch  apart  in  a  pan  or 
shallow  box,  drained  and  filled  with  fine-sifted 
loam,  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  some  sand,  covering 
the  seed  with  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  the 
material,  keeping  it  moderately  moist— not  too 
wet.  To  induce  the  seed  to  vegetate  quickly,  it 
should  have  a  night  temperature  of  from  .55°  to 
60°  ;  5°  or  10°  less  than  this  will  do,  but  it  will 
take  correspondingly  longer  to  get  the  plants  up, 
and  they  will  necessarily  come  on  slower  after- 
wards. As  the  object  ia  to  get  the  stock  as  much 
advanced  as  possible  early,  the  seedlings  must  be 
kept  until  the  weather  gets  warm  in  a  tempera- 
ture similar  to  that  in  which  they  weie  started. 
As  soon  as  the  little  plants  appear  they  must  be 
stood  close  to  the  glass  or  they  will  spire  up  thin 
and  weak— a  condition  that  must  be  avoided. 
Directly  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  put 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  using  soil  of  a  like 
nature  to  that  in  which  the  seed  was  sown  ;  if  a 
little  rotten  manure  ia  added  it  will  help  them  to 
gain  strength.  When  the  plants  have  got  esta- 
blished, the  weather  may  be  expected  to  aftbrd 
warmth  enough  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
in  which  case  a  cold  pit  or  frame  will  be  the  best 
place  for  them. 

Celosia  pykamidaeis. —Where  a  good  strain  of 
this  elegant-habited  annual  is  secured  and  the 
plants  are  well  managed,  their  usefulness  for  green- 
house and  conservatory  decoration  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  The  vivid  tints  of  the  reds  and  crim- 
sons, and  the  soft  agreeable  shades  of  the  yellow 
and  straw-coloured  vatieties,  are  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  flowers  in  cultivation,  whilst  for 
use   in   a  cut  state   in    combination  with   other 
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flowers  of  any  kind,  they  are  equally  serviceable. 
The  plants  can  be  had  in  good  condition  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  almost  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  by  making  successional  sow- 
ings, the  first  of  which  should  be  got  in  at  once  ; 
a  moderate  sized  seed-pan  will  hold  as  many 
plants  as  necessary  for  each  batch.  Use  soil  such 
as  recommended  for  the  Begonias,  being  careful 
not  to  sow  too  thickly,  a  proceeding  that  should 
always  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  are  raised  under  glass  where  the  tendency  in 
the  seedlings  to  become  more  or  less  drawn  up 
weakly  is  unavoidable. 

Amaryllis. — The  time  for  potting  these  plants 
depends  on  the  time  they  are  required  to  be 
in  flower.  Many  growers  start  their  whole 
collection  at  the  same  time,  whilst  others  prefer 
to  have  them  come  on  to  bloom  in  succession. 
Such  as  are  wanted  early  should  now  be  re- 
potted. The  deciduous  section  may  have  nearly 
all  the  •  soil  shook  away  from  their  roots,  re- 
placing it  with  new ;  rich  turfy  loam,  with  a 
little  sand,  will  grow  them  well.  In  potting,  ram 
the  soil  in  the  pots  so  as  to  make  it  moderately 
solid.  Whatever  offsets  the  large  bulbs  have  pro- 
duced, and  which  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  sepa- 
rate, should  be  taken  off  and  placed  in  separate 
pots.  In  severing  them  from  the  parent  bulbs, 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  roots  more  than  is 
unavoidable.  Give  pots  proportionate  in  size  to 
that  of  the  offsets,  and  treat  in  other  respects  like 
the  old  bulbs.  In  repotting  the  evergreen  kinds, 
it  is  safer  not  to  shake  away  all  the  old  soil,  but 
to  leave,  say,  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  it,  as  sometimes 
when  the  whole  of  the  material  is  got  away  it 
causes  some  of  the  leaves  to  decay  prematurely, 
an  occurrence  that  goes  so  far  to  weaken  the 
bulbs.  Where  there  is  the  means  of  giving  them 
gentle  bottom-heat  for  a  time,  in  common  with 
many  bulbous  plants,  it  will  benefit  them ;  but 
there  need  be  no  misgivings  as  to  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  Amaryllis  without  their  being  as- 
sisted in  this  way.  In  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  they  will  soon  push  up  their  flower-stems ; 
and  as  they  begin  to  move  see  that  the  plants  are 
stood  where  they  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  light. 
Do  not  give  much  water  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  until  the  roots  and  the  top  growth  are  in 
motion,  after  which,  especially  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  grow,  the  soil  must  be  well  supplied. 

BouGAi.NviLLEA  (GLABRA.— The  flowering  of  this 
plant  each  season  is  not  confined  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  single  crop  of  bloom,  as  when  started 
early  and  there  is  enough  heat  at  command  to 
push  it  on,  the  plant  will  flower  two  or  three 
times.  Grown  in  pots  or  when  planted  out  this 
species  usually  produces  a  good  deal  of  small 
shoots  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  flower  ;  these 
are  best  cut  away  before  starting  the  plants  into 
growth,  at  the  same  time  shortening  the  strong 
branches  from  which  alone  flowering  growth  of 
any  consequence  may  be  looked  for.  If,  as  usual 
in  the  winter  treatment  of  this  plant,  the  soil  has 
been  let  to  get  quite  dry  the  ball  must  be 
thoroughly  soaked  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, as  if  the  whole  mass  of  soil  is  not  moistened 
the  growth  made  will  be  weak  and  puny.  Syringe 
overhead  once  a  day ;  afternoon  is  the  best  time. 
Where  the  plants  have  occupied  pots  as  large  as 
is  desirable,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  may  be 
removed,  replacing  it  with  new,  made  very  rich 
with  rotten  manure  ;  this  species  will  bear  more 
assistance  in  this  way  than  many  things  would 
utilise  ;  good  turfy  loam  is  the  best  for  it.  If  the 
plants  are  to  be  trained  on  trellises,  see  that  the 
sticks  inserted  in  the  soil  and  which  support  the 
trellis  are  sound  and  strong  enough  to  last  until 
the  end  of  the  season. 

CLERODENDRoy  Balfoi'rl— The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  much  liked  by  some  for  cutting,  -whilst 
t  leir  enduring  properties  when  allowed  to  remain 
0.1  the  plant  make  it  useful  for  general  purposes  of 
o  rnamentation ,  and  if  when  the  flowers  are  open  the 
p'ant  is  moved  to  a  cooler  atmosphere,  they  will 
last  still  longer.  Small  or  medium-sized  examples 
an  preferable  to  large  specimens  for  general  use; 
plants  started  now  in  moderate  stove  heat  will  be 
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in  flower  in  seven  or  eight  weeks.  With  this 
Clerodendron  it  is  also  necessary  to  see  that  the 
soil  is  properly  moistened  when  starting  into 
growth.  Except  in  the  case  of  plants  that  occupy 
smaller  pots  than  they  are  intended  to  be  grown 
in  during  the  ensuing  summer,  the  potting  is 
better  deferred  until  the  flowering  is  over. 

Allamandas. — Where  there  is  the  means  of 
giving  these  plants  brisk  heat  they  should  now  be 
cut  back,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  greater 
portion  of  the  old  soil  shook  away,  repotting  in 
new  loam  well  enriched  with  rotten  manure.  In 
potting,  ram  the  soil  so  as  to  make  it  more  solid 
than  necessary  for  most  things,  as  when  so  treated 
the  plants  always  flower  better.  I  have  found  it 
best  to  repot  Allamandas  at  the  same  time  that 
the  shoots  are  cut  in ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  break 
into  growth  before  being  repotted,  as  usual  with 
most  plants,  many  of  the  young  shoots  receive 
such  a  check  that  they  refuse  to  move  afterwards. 
Allamandas  anil  Bougainvilleas  that  are  planted 
out  should  now  also  be  pruned,  at  the  same  time 
soaking  the  bed  or  border  in  which  they  are  grown. 
As  much  of  the  surface  material  as  can  be  removed 
without  too  much  interference  with  the  roots 
should  be  taken  off,  replacing  it  with  new  that 
consists  of  about  one-fourth  of  rotten  manure;  this 
will  not  be  too  rich,  as  these  plants  are  strong 
growers  and  require  a  great  deal  of  support  to 
keep  them  going  through  the  long  season  that 
when  vigorous  they  keep  on  flowering.  The  best'sorts 
are  A.  Chelsoni,  A.  grandiflora,  A.  nobilis,  and  A. 
Hendersoni;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  freest  bloomers, 
but  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  way  in  which 
the  segments  of  the  limb  recurve  make  it  the  least 
eff'ective,  especially  when  the  flowers  are  used  for 
cutting,  for  which  purpose  the  two  first  named 
sorts  are  the  best. 

Greeniihusi:. — Whatever  training  and  tying  is 
required  by  the  hardwooded  plants  in  this  depart- 
ment should  be  completed  without  delay.  For 
ordinary  decoration  nothing  more  in  this  way  is 
needed  than  to  support  the  branches  in  a  manner 
that  gives  to  each  as  much  of  the  appearance 
natural  to  it  as  the  circumstances  of  cultivation 
will  permit  of.  Most  of  the  hardwooded  section 
of  flowering  gi-eenhouse  plants  are  naturally  of  a 
bushy  habit,  and  when  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
existence  due  regard  is  paid  to  stopping  the  lead- 
ing shoots,  and  keeping  them  well  tied  out  so  as 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  their  being  well  furnished 
at  the  base,  much  less  in  the  shape  of  stakes  and 
ties  is  required  when  the  plants  attain  more  size. 
Withthis  object  the  young  stock  should  receive 
especial  attention  in  keeping  the  centres  well 
open  by  tying  the  strongest  shoots  out  horizontally, 
a  position  which  they  will  ever  afterwards  retain, 
and  in  this  way  prevent  the  naked  unsightly 
appearance  that  plants  of  the  character  in  ques- 
tion, when  they  are  thin  and  scraggy  at  the  base, 
always  present. 


Rainfall   at   Bury  St.  Edmunds.— In  The 

Gaed.':n  (p.  43)  Mr.  Uphill  shows  that  the  riinfall  in 
1SS6  at  Dorchester  was  as  much  as  47'44  inches,  an 
amount  which  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  rain- 
fall here,  where  the  average  annual  fall  during  the 
last  twenty-seven  years  is  25  74  inches,  and  the  fall  last 
ye.ar  only  22  .37  inches,  or  3-37  inches  under  the  aver- 
age. The  last  month  of  the  year  furnished  the  largest 
monthly  fall,  being  3'33  inches,  while  the  smallest  was 
that  of  February',  which  amounted  to  only  0  '24  inch, 
or  les^  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Indeed  rain  did 
not  fall  during  the  month,  and  that  mentioned  was 
the  result  of  melted  snow.  The  largest  annual  fall 
here  duriog  the  last  twenty-eight  years  was  that  of 
1S7'2,  when  it  amounted  to  34  64  inches,  and  the 
smallest  that  of  lSfi4,  when  only  lfi-44  inches  fell. 
The  following  is  the  rainfall  in  1SS6  r — 


Inches. 

Inches 

Jnmiary 

..     2-43 

August 

..    i-2i; 

P  ebniary 

..     0  24 

September 

..     1-00 

March 

..     1'5S 

October 

2"S2 

April . . 

..      1-15 

November 

.  .     2-57 

May  . . 

..     2-(;3 

December 

.  .     3-33 

J  une  . . 

. .     0  .W 

July  .. 

. .     2-SO 

Total     22  37 

-F.  t;uiK\K. 

Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  began  the 
culture  of  Orange  trees  in  pots  on  a  large  scale, 
and  grew  delicious  fruit  of  the  little  Tangerine 
variety  as  well  as  good  examples  of  St.  Michaels 
and  the  Malta  Blood.  I  saw  his  trees  growing  in 
a  heated  house,  and  was  so  pleased  with  them 
that  I  determined  to  try  the  culture  of  the  three 
varieties  just  named  under  the  same  conditions  as 
regards  temperature.  In  the  West  Indies  Oranges 
ripen  about  the  end  of  October  in  a  temperature 
varying  from  70°  to  .S0°,  and  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  fruit  as  it  is 
gathered  from  the  trees  say  that  it  is  most  deli- 
cious, far  superior  in  flavour,  indeed,  to  anything 
in  that  way  obtained  in  England.  Mr.  Rivers' 
tropical  orchard  house  was  a  well-heated  afid  well- 
built  structure,  but  when  I  began  to  cultivate 
Oranges  I  had  to  grow  them  in  a  house  devoted  to 
Melons  and  Pines.  It  was  about  12  feet  wide,  and 
had  a  hipped  roof.  There  were  beds  in  the  front 
for  the  Pines  and  Melons,  and  we  placed  a  narrow 
stage  against  the  back  wall,  wide  enough  to  hold 
a  row  of  Orange  trees,  and  the  temperature  was 
about  what  they  required.  I  soon  found  out  that 
in  order  to  grow  good  flavoured  fruit  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  highest  hot-house  tempera- 
ture, viz.,  from  Gl)^  to  65"  as  a  minimum  in  winter, 
and  from  6.1'^  to  70^'  in  summer.  The  day  tempe- 
rature was  5"  higher,  and  with  sun-heat  in  summer 
it  sometimes  reached  8.5"  and  !K)".  The  best  trees 
we  had,  and  those  which  produced  the  largest  and 
best  fruits,  were  worked  on  stocks  raised  from 
Lemon  seeds.  These  were  sown  in  a  pot  in  the 
plant  stove.  They  soon  vegetated  and  grew  freely, 
and  in  twelve  months  the  plants  thus  raised  were 
strong  enough  to  be  worked  in  the  shape  of  dwarf 
plants.  We,  however,  wanted  some  with  stems 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  they  made  that  height 
in  two  years  from  the  time  when  the  seeds  were 
sown.  The  Lemon  tree  being  the  strongest 
grower  of  the  two,  makes  the  best  stock  if  large 
trees  are  required.  Grafting  is  an  easy  operation  ; 
when  performed  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  warm  house  or  frame,  and  kept  close  and  moist. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  shrinkage  in  the 
scions.  If  allowed  to  shrink  by  exposure  to  dry 
air  the  grafts  will  not  unite,  and  will  ultimately 
die. 

I  grafted  standard  and  dwarf  plants  in  this 
way  without  a  single  failure.  The  small  Lemon 
trees,  one  year  old,  were  in  4-inch  and  5-inch  pots. 
Being  intended  for  dwarf  specimens,  these  were 
cut  over  6  inches  or  9  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  will  be  found  full  of  sap  in  February.  With 
a  sharp  knife  cut  a  slice  from  the  scion,  2  inches 
long  ;  to  this  the  graft,  after  being  correspond- 
ingly sliced,  is  firmly  tied,  no  "  tonguing"  being 
necessary.  It  is  needful  that  the  bark  of  the 
stock  and  scion  should  fit  at  least  at  one  side. 
Cover  the  union  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  finely 
chopped  hay.  The  newly-woiked  plants  should 
then  be  placed  under  a  close  handliiiht  inside  a 
vinery  which  has  just  been  started.  The  cover  of 
the  handlights  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  leax'es 
gently  dewed  daily  with  a  fine  rose  from  a  pot  or 
syringe.  Standards  should  be  treated  the  same  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  over  the  top  of  the  plant  to 
place  a  bell-glass,  which  is  made  to  rest  on  a  small 
board  placed  below  the  union.  If  the  hand-glass 
can  be  placed  over  a  bed  of  gently  fermenting 
material  so  much  the  better  ;  in  that  case  damping 
the  leaves  and  grafting  clay  would  be  unneces- 
sary. In  three  weeks  a  union  will  have  taken 
place ;  this  is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the 
graft.  In  two  weeks  more  the  young  shoots  will 
have  formed  small  leaves.  It  is  now  time  to 
remove  the  clay  and  tying  material,  but  this  last 
must  be  at  once  replaced  with  some  fresh  raffia  or 
soft  matting,  but  not  tied  quite  so  tightly.  Gra- 
dually admit  air  into  the  handlights,  and  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  grafts  are  firmly  established, 
remove  the  plants  to  a  house  where  they  can  grow 
freely  in  a  warm  temperature.     I  have  liad  fruit 
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to  form  and  ripen  on  the^e  young  plants  the  first 
year.  The  flowers  had,  of  course,  been  formed  on 
the  fcion,  but  this  is  unusual,  and  if  any  fruit 
should  set  it  is  best  to  pinch  it  off.  Fruit  will  be 
borne  the  third  year  ;  those  who  do  not  care  to 
wait  so  lonj^  had  better  procure  trees  from  some 
nursery.  In  one  respect  Orange  trees  differ  from 
most  other  fruit  trees,  ('.•-.,  they  are  always  either 
in  fruit  or  flower.  A  tree  may  bo  laden  with 
golden  fruit  quite  ripe  ;  and  it  may  also  have 
small  green  fruits  on  it  as  large  as  Hazel  Nuts, 
and  likewise  blossom.  Oranges  do  not  seem  to 
require  a  period  of  rest :  they  are,  indeed,  perpe- 
tual bearers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
flowering  period  is  from  January  to  March,  and 
fruit  may  be  gathered  from  them  from  September 
to  March. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  growing  Orange  trees 
as  greenhouse  plants  did  very  well  if  the  object 
was  to  obtain  blossoms  only,  or  perhaps  fruits, 
which  were  inside  like  the  Apples  of  Sodom. 
Even  the  black  peaty  soil  in  which  they  grew  was 
not  adapted  to  i>roduce  sweet,  juicy  fruits.  The 
soil  in  which  Orange  trees,  cultivated  to  produce 
dessert  fruit,  succeeds  best  is  four  parts  good 
turfy  yellow  loam,  one  part  decayed  stable  ma- 
nure, and  to  each  barrowload  of  loam  add  an 
S  inch  potful  of  inch  bones  that  have  been  boiled, 
and  as  much  pounded  charcoal.  If  the  loam  is  of 
an  unctuous  character,  add  to  it  a  portion  of  sharp 
sand.  In  potting,  press  the  compost  into  the 
pots  very  firmly.  I  use  for  this  purpose  a  wooden 
rammer,  and  the  trees  do  not  dislike  a  good  large 
shift.  J.  DoucLAS. 


FORCING   STRAWBERRIES. 

There  is  no  fruit  forced  in  spring  or  during  the 
early  summer  months  which  gives  so  much  satis- 
faction as  the  Strawberry,  which  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive in  all  stages  of  growth.  In  some  places 
there  is  a  special  Strawberry  house,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  obtained  early  in  the  season, 
but  the  majority  of  people  who  force  Strawberries 
have  no  special  houses  for  their  production,  and  in 
that  case  they  have  to  be  grown  in  various  struc- 
tures in  conjunction  with  other  plants.  Many 
first-rate  Strawberries  are  produced  in  Pine  stoves, 
vineries,  and  plant-houses  generally.  In  such 
places,  however,  too  early  forcing  must  be  avoided, 
as  the  plants  under  such  circumstances  have  not 
the  same  chance  to  produce  good  fruit  during  the 
short  days  as  they  have  in  a  house  specially  de- 
voted to  them.  Market  reports  show  Strawberiies 
to  be  most  valuable  in  February  and  March,  but 
unless  grown  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions, they  are  at  that  time  deficient  in  flavour, 
and  the  crop  is  never  so  heavy  as  it  is  later  in  the 
season.  Our  most  satisfactory  crops  of  Straw- 
berries are  produced  from  the  beginning  of  April 
onwards,  and,  although  I  have  had  them  ripe  in 
February  and  ilarch,  I  now  regulate  the  forcing 
so  as  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  them  during  April 
and  ilay  ;  they  are  then  secured  in  such  quan- 
tities and  of  such  good  quality,  that  they 
more  than  compensate  for  any  deficiency  that 
may  have  occurred  in  February  and  jlarch. 
^Vhen  ripe  at  Easter  they  are  very  acceptable. 
Plants  forced  very  early  are  apt  to  go  blind 
or  fail  to  produce  anything  like  a  full  crop. 
April  cannot  be  regarded  as  late  in  the  season  for 
early  Strawberries,  as  it  Is  quite  two  months  or 
more  in  advance  of  the  supplies  from  the  open  air. 
I  would,  therefore,  strongly  advise  those  who  are 
not  thoroughly  experienced  in  such  matters,  or 
who  have  not  the  best  of  appliances  for  forcing,  to 
aim  at  having  their  first  fruits  ripe  early  in  April. 
I  know  that  there  are  employers  who  insist  on 
having  Strawberries  earlier,  let  the  forcing  ap 
pliances  be  what  they  may,  but  if  they  only  con- 
sidered how  much  finer  their  crops  would  be  later 
they  surely  would  defer  their  demands  till  they 
could  be  had  in  perfection.  It  generally  takes 
tea  weeks  from  the  time  when  the  plants  are  put 
in  to  force  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  I  am  greatly 
in  favQjjr  of  starting  them  very  gently  and  grow- 
ing jthem  slowly  mitil  the  flowci-heads  appear; 
then  tE^y  wimiiear  more  forcing.     It  is  absolutely 


necessary  that  they  should  always  be  kept  well 
watered,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  keep  them 
well  up  to  the  glass  and  in  the  full  light.  We 
find  them  to  do  exceedingly  well  upon  a  back 
shelf  in  a  lean-to  Pine  house;  immediately  they 
begin  to  colour  they  are  moved  into  a  cooler  pit 
to  gain  flavour  and  to  prolong  the  succession.  If 
a  few  plants  of  an  early  variety  are  put  in  to  force 
now,  and  more  about  the  first  week  in  February, 
quantities  of  fine  fruit  will  be  produced  by  Easter, 
and  a  succession  may  easily  be  kept  up  after- 
wards. J.   Mum. 


deserve-.  I  was  not  awaro  bafore  reading  "  B.  C.  R.'8 " 
article  that  it  was  a  Woicester  production.  It  has  boon 
gi-own  at  liurghlcy  from  time  immemorial,  and  for  the  last 
nineteen  years  in  the  majurity  of  seasons  it  has  always  bomo 
well.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  prince  of  Damsons. — R.  GrLBEUT. 


FIC4S  ON  THE  EAST  COAST. 

Mil.  (Jkoom,  of  (iosport,  recently  favoured  us  with 
an  interesting  article  on  Figs  on  the  south  coast. 
It  may  probably  surprise  not  a  few  of  your  readers 
to  hear  that  the  Fig  does  fairly  well  in  the 
open  air  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  almost  any  warm 
nook  or  corner  on  walls  throughout  the  eastern 
counties.  Some  of  the  finest  Figs  I  have  seen  on 
this  coast  were  close  to  the  sea  at  Felixstowe. 
These  were  of  several  sorts — the  White  and  Black 
Ischia,  Lee's  Perpetual,  and  the  ^^'hite  Marseilles. 
They  were  stubby  bushes  that  had  been  grown 
in  pots  for  several  years  in  pits,  and  had  then 
been  planted  out  against  a  south  wall  in  poor, 
sandy  loam  and  lime  rubbish  within  sound  and 
touch  of  the  sea  spray.  The  trees  produced 
enormous  crops  of  rather  small  Figs  that  ripened 
well,  and  were  of  excellent  flavour.  This  was 
many  years  ago ;  but  I  believe  these  plants  are 
still  in  existence,  and  probably  ripening  annual 
crops.  A  good  deal  of  this  success  at  the  time 
was  attributed  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 
But  possibly  the  effect  of  this  was  exaggerated, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  those  that  live  so 
far  inland  as  to  derive  no  direct  assistance  from 
the  saline  spray  or  atmosphere,  it  may  be  added 
that  Figs  may  be  as  successfully  grown  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  inland  as  on  the  coast. 

What  advantages  there  are  on  the  coast  pro- 
bably arise  from  the  higher  and  more  equable 
temperature  rather  than  additional  grains  of  salt. 
Certain  it  is  that  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  supply  Figs  with  more  salt  either  in  earth  or 
air  have  not  been  encouraging,  and  that  they  can  be 
grown  to  the  highest  perfection  without  any  addi- 
tion to  our  natural  supplies  of  salt  inland.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  Fig  leaves  or  roots  are  seldom 
injured  by  sea  spray  in  moderation  clo.=o  to  the 
coast.  Of  course,  unless  in  specially  warm 
localities.  Figs  in  the  eastern  counties  need  to  be 
backed  up  against  walls  or  buildings  to  enable 
the  fruit  to  ripen  in  the  highest  perfection.  But 
this  backing  up  does  not  mean  training  like  thin 
skeletons  over  the  surface  Peach  or  Pear  fashion, 
but  the  Figs  are  simply  backed  by  the  walls  ancl 
allowed  to  scramble  bush  fashion  over  and  in 
front  of  their  warmest  sides  vei-y  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  old  Fig  trees  that  had  left  the 
walls  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Groom. 

The  less  dense  the  growth  and  the  more  limited 
the  range  of  the  trees  from  the  walls  the  more  heat 
they  will  enjoy  :  hence,  the  colder  the  situation 
the  closer  the  Figs  should  be  kept  to  the  wall, 
and  the  thinner  in  reason  the  tops  should  be  kept. 
Another  chief  means  of  commanding  success  is 
to  use  poor  soil  on  a  dry  bottom.  Protection,  as 
a  rule,  proves  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare,  and  those  gather  the  most  and  the  best 
ripe  Figs  in  the  open  who  ignore  all  protection, 
encourage  short,  sturdy  growth,  and  prune  but 
little.    ■  D.  T.  F. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


The  Pershore  Plum  .—We  have  for  some  few  ye.irs  back 
^Mjwn  this  Pluin.  wliirh  is  lunch  liked  for  preserving.  This 
variety  seldom  misses  a  crop.— li.  GiLr.ERT,  Uurghhii. 

D  ■cks-bill  Apple -A  correspondent  has  sent  me  a 
sample  of  tbis  Apple  g-athcred  from  an  espalier,  which  is 
said  to  invariably  bear  a  guod  crop.  The  fruit,  I  may  men- 
tion, is  of  Pearmain  shape,  medium  in  size,  dark  i-ed  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  yellowish  green  on  the  other.  The  flesh  is 
remarkably  Brm.  and  1  do  not  doubt)  that  the  fruit  will  keep 
sound  until  April. — J.  C  C. 

The  Prune  Damson —In  Tue  Garden  (p.  20)  I  notice 
'  B.  G.  R."  giving  this  old  favourite  a  name  which  it  richly 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

Figs. 
Since  my  last  paper  upon  this  now  popular  fruit 
was  written  we  have  had  more  than  a  month  of 
hard  frost,  repeated  falls  of  snow,  with  a  black, 
murky  atmosphere,  relieved  by  only  three  days  of 
sunshine.  These  conditions,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  have  told  heavily  on  the  fuel  store,  and  the 
progress  has  been  extremely  slow.  Still,  trees 
that  have  been  forced  for  a  number  of  years  are 
now  making  a  push,  and  a  few  weeks  hence  will 
be  less  backward  than  the  inexperienced  at  the 
present  time  imagine.  Judging  from  present  ap- 
pearances the  worst  of  the  winter  is  now  over,  but 
until  milder  weather  has  fairly  set  in  it  will  be 
well  to  work  on  the  give-and-take  principle  by 
allowing  the  night  temperature  to  range  low  con- 
sistent with  safety,  and  running  up  to  a  hi^^h 
figure  whenever  the  sun  again  gladdens  the  earth. 
There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  managing  or 
manipulating  forced  Figs— both  good,  as  I  have 
proved  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  either  of  thtm 
being  extremely  simple  they  may  be  explained  in 
a  few  words.  The  first  and  oldest  is  known  as  the 
close  stopping  principle,  well  adapted  to  old  tiets 
w^hich  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  generally 
show  a  great  deal  more  fruit  than  they  can  cany 
to  maturity.  When  these  have  made  four  to  six 
leaves  the  points  are  crushed  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  or  pinched  quite  out  of  the  strongest 
shoots  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  swelling  up  the 
early  shows  and  inducing  another  break  for  giving 
the  second  or  succession  crop.  If  started  very 
early  and  the  trees  are  highly  fed,  they  may  be 
made  to  carry  three  crops,  but  nothing  is  gained 
in  the  long  run,  as  the  third  crop  which  comes 
when  Figs  are  very  plentiful  interferes  w  ith  the 
season  of  rest,  and  not  unfrequently  results  in  the 
loss  of  the  first  crop  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Shoit 
spur-like  pieces  of  wood  do  not  require  pinchiiig, 
as  the  fruit  which  they  carry  checks  grow  th,  and 
having  sound  plump  buds  they  always  set  plenty 
of  embryo  Figs  ready  for  swelling  when  the  strain 
of  the  first  crop  is  over.  Constant  pinching  in- 
duces the  formation  of  a  great  number  of  side 
shoots,  and  light  as  well  as  air  being  such  im- 
portant elements  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  away 
many  of  these  to  insure  an  even  spread  of  foliage 
the  reverse  of  crowded.  Close  pinching  results  in 
two  distinct  crops  of  fruit,  the  first  from  the  em- 
bryo Figs  formed  near  the  points  of  the  shoots  of 
the  previous  year;  the  second  from  the  spring 
growths,  which  I  have  just  suggested  stopping  at 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  leaves,  with,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  an  intervening  period  in  which  there  are 
no  ripe  Figs  fit  for  use.  By  the  other,  i.e.,  the 
extension  system,  which  best  suits  younger  trees 
having  plenty  of  trellis  room,  the  supply  cf  fruit 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season  is 
continuous,  as  well-fed  trees  are  constantly_  ex- 
tending and  forming  young  fruit  in  the  axil  of 
every  leaf.  In  course  of  time  the  most  advancid 
shoots  reach  their  limit,  when  shortening  back  to 
a  dormant  eye  whilst  making  room  for  others  i  o 
extend  ensures  a  relay  of  young  wood  all  over  the 
tree  for  succession.  Whichever  system  is  adopti  d 
the  young  fruit  and  foliage  now  making  good  pro- 
gress will  require  copious  syringing  with  tep'd 
water,  not  forgetting  the  small  bag  of  soot  sub- 
merged in  the  cisterns,  at  least  twice  every  fino 
day.  When  the  weather  i-i  unfavourable  to  venli- 
lation  and  evaporation  the  walls  and  floors  only 
must  be  syringed,  atmospheric  moisture  and  am- 
monia at  such  times  being  secured  by  the  frequent 
turning  and  renovation  of  the  fermenting  material. 
From  this  time  forward  liberal  supplies  of  diliited 
liquid  must  be  given  to  the  roots,  otherwise  spider 
will  become  troublesome  and  the  trees  will  most 
likely  cast  the  finest  and,  as  a  matter  of  couise, 
the  most  valuable  fruit,  ilore  heat,  too,  may  be 
given,  especially  in  genial  weather,  when  the  tem- 
perature may  range  from  M"  to  00-'  by  night,  15° 
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to  70°  from  fire-heat  through  the  day,  and  70°  to 
80°  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  air  can  be  given. 

Succession  houses  recently  started  will  require 
supplies  of  tepid  water  at  short  intervals  to  ensure 
a  thoroughly  moist  condition  of  the  soil  before  the 
buds  burst  into  leaf.  When  properly  moistened 
old  trees  may  be  well  mulched,  but  young  ones 
will  not  be  improved  by  the  use  of  stimulants  in 
any  form,  at  least  for  the  present.  This  remark, 
of  course,  applies  to  trees  established  in  internal 
borders,  as  it  is  always  possible  to  feed  at  the 
proper  time,  but  very  difficult  to  check  gross 
growth — the  most  common  cause  of  the  fruit 
dropping  when  they  are  too  highly  fed  at  the  out- 
set. 

yoiniff  s/oci:. — If  young  trees  of  last  year's  pro- 
pagation still  remain  dormant  they  may  now  be 
started  in  a  moist,  genial  atmosphere,  reduced 
and  re-potted  when  the  buds  show  signs  of  swell- 
ing. If  fairly  formed  by  the  end  of  the  past  year 
the  young  shoots  will  most  likely  ripen  a  few  fine 
Figs  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  all  depends 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  being  grown. 
If  for  forming  large  bushes  or  pyramids  the  few 
fruits  they  might  carry  should  not  be  taken  into 
account  until  they  are  well  furnished  with  good 
bearing  wood  worth  forcing.  Cuttings  or  eyes 
should  be  put  in  without  delay,  and  after  they 
have  stood  for  a  short  time  to  heal  they  may  be 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  and  treated  precisely  the 
same  as  Vine  eyes.  The  cuttings  should  be  made 
of  short,  well-ripened  pieces  of  wood  having 
good  terminal  buds  and  a  heel,  or  an  inch  of  two- 
year-old  wood  at  the  base.  Every  bud  likely  to 
be  buried  in  the  soil  must  be  removed  before  the 
cuttings  are  inserted,  otherwise  suckers  will  be 
found  troublesome. 

The  Orch.4rd  House. 
As  some  of  the  trees  in  the  early  house  will 
soon  be  coming  into  flower  steps  must  be  taken  for 
ensuring  freedom  from  aphis  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  setting.  Some  syringe  with  a  strong 
decoction  of  quassia,  but  I  give  preference  to  the 
fumigator  for  the  simple  reason  that  tobacco 
smoke  permeates  every  part  of  the  house  more 
effectually  than  liquid  through  the  syringe.  The 
trees  should  he  perfectly  free  from  moisture  and 
the  day  calm  when  the  fumigator  is  introduced, 
and  the  weather  being  dull  a  second  smoking  may 
be  performed  before  they  are  syringed,  a  very 
important  operation  which  should  always  precede 
exposure  to  bright  sun.  When  the  trees  are  clean 
syringing,  always  with  a  rising  temperature,  must 
be  resumed  and  continued  until  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand.  This  stage  reached,  a  somewhat 
higher  and  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  a 
nice  circulation  of  air,  always  provided  cutting 
draughts  can  be  avoided,  will  favour  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  To  secure  these  conditions  the  pipes, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  bright  and  mild,  should 
be  kept  constantly  warm,  and  the  better  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  becoming  too  dry  the  pots  and 
lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  the  trees  may  be 
syringed  with  tepid  water  every  day.  Fruit 
growers  at  one  time  thought  Peaches,  Vines,  and 
other  fruits  could  not  be  kept  too  dry  when  in 
flower,  but  many  now  recommend  syringing, 
whilst  others  take  an  intermediate  course  and 
fertilise  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  when  the  air  is 
light  and  buoyant  and  the  pollen  flies  off  in  bright 
golden  showers.  When  the  latter  method  is 
adopted  the  pollen  from  robust  sorts  like  Royal 
George  Peach  and  EIruge  Nectarine  is  generally 
selected,  and  the  large-flowered  section  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  is  considered  most  in  need  of  care- 
ful attention.  Whichever  mode  is  decided  upon 
the  great  secret  of  success  lies  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  for  unless  the  roots  are  healthy  and 
active  and  properly  supplied  with  genial  warmth 
and  moisture  the  syringe  or  the  brush  may  be 
plied  in  vain.  If  this  were  not  the  case  all  experts 
would  not  so  rigorously  insist  upon  trees  being 
thoroughly  established  in  well  drained  pots  before 
they  are  taken  in  for  forcing. 

Pninin/j  and  dishndiling. — I  have  often  advised 
the  inexperienced   to  defer  shortening  back  until 


the  fruit  is  set,  as  they  then  escape  the  dilemma 
which  dropping  or  mistaking  a  flower  for  a  wood- 
bud  might  place  them  in.  Shortening  the  shoots 
before  disbudding  is  commenced  does  no  harm,  if 
it  does  not  actually  benefit  the  fruit,  and  having 
secured  a  good  set  near  home,  pyramids  and 
bushes  can  be  reduced  to  shape  with  good  lead- 
ing growths  from  every  point.  If  the  trees  were 
thoroughly  ripe  and  have  not  been  hurried, 
the  young  growths  will  not  be  in  advance  of 
the  fruit,  and  disbudding  will  be  found  a  very 
simple  operation.  The  first  thing  to  be  secured, 
be  the  tree  a  bush  or  pyramid,  is  a  good  leading 
shoot  to  draw  the  sap,  and  another,  starting  from 
near  the  base,  for  bearing  fruit  in  the  following 
year.  These  two  generally  furnish  a  well-formed 
tree,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  interme- 
diate shoot  may  be  needed,  when  three  must  be 
left.  All  others,  in  the  first  instance,  should  then 
be  pinched  to  two  or  three  leaves  and  eventually 
removed,  unless  well  placed  fruits  are  swelling  at 
their  base,  when  a  short  spur,  furnished  with  a 
few  leaves,  will  help  them  forward.  Pinchintj 
should  be  performed  piecemeal,  commencing  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  working  gradually  down- 
wards, taking  all  the  strongest  shoots  first  and 
leaving  weak  ones  to  gather  strength,  or  perhaps 
form  short  spur- like  pieces  of  wood,  which  the 
loss  of  the  terminal  bud  would  render  useless. 

Top-dressiiifj  and  feeding. — It  is  not  a  wise 
course,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  the  trees  are 
disbudded,  to  heap  on  powerful  top-dressing,  as 
strong  stimulants  at  this  stage  very  often  induce 
a  gross  habit  of  growth  before  they  feel  the  weight 
of  their  load.  Mild  diluted  liquid  may,  however, 
be  given  twice  a  week,  and  the  trees  must  be  well 
syringed  once  or  twice  a  day.  Meantime  the  top- 
dressing,  previously  prepared  and  kept  covered 
up  with  fresh  horse  manure  in  an  open  shed, 
should  be  examined  and  turned,  to  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  loam,  which  is  the  staple,  the 
manure  and  bone-dust  ready  for  use.  This,  when 
the  fruit  is  swelling  freely,  may  be  placed  on  the 
tops  of  the  pots,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  and 
supplemented  as  often  as  it  is  washed  in  or  loses 
its  virtue.  As  growth  proceeds,  and  the  young 
foliage,  by  its  size  and  colour,  shows  signs  of  too 
much  or  too  little  vigour,  the  strength  and  quan- 
tity must  be  regulated  ;  and  here  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  tyro  that  moderation  until  after  the 
fruit  is  stoned  is  the  best  and  safest  course  to 
follow.  When  this  process  is  complete  more 
liberal  supplies  of  food  may  be  given  to  trees 
carrying  full  crops  of  fruit ;  and  clarified  liquid, 
also  soot  water,  may  be  used  for  damping  the  pots, 
stems,  and  floors  of  the  houses. 

SiiccessioH  houses. — If  any  of  the  trees  still  remain 
out  of  doors  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
housed  and  placed  in  position  for  the  season.  If 
a  mixed  collection.  Figs  should  occupy  the  hottest 
part  of  the  house.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
orchard  house  is  fitted  with  a  flow  and  return  pipe, 
if  only  for  ensuring  a  set  of  fruit.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  should  follow.  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  bringing  up  the  rear.  If  large  trees  in 
medium-sized  pots  must  be  let  into  the  borders,  I 
would  suggest  placing  them  on  two  bricks,  with 
the  apertures  immediately  over  the  joint,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  allowing  the  free  passage  of 
water  and  preventing  the  roots  from  rambling 
beyond  control.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
necessary  to  elevate  them  on  inverted  pots  or 
pedestals,  then  a  good  sod  of  old  pasture  turf. 
Grass  side  downwards  used  as  a  cap,  will  save 
labour  when  hot  weather  necessitates  constant 
watering,  and  prove  a  safeguard  should  the  soil  in 
any  of  the  pots  become  too  dry.  When  the  trees 
and  pots  are  washed  and  placed,  a  good  supply  of 
lime-water  will  settle  the  account  with  any  worms 
which  may  have  got  into  tho  balls  during  the 
winter,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  starting  upon 
the  lines  laid  down  for  early  trees,  or,  lacking 
fire-heat,  the  house  must  be  freely  ventilated  to 
keep  back  the  buds  until  all  danger  of  a  nipping 
frost  has  passed  away.  So  important,  however, 
and  so  cheap  withal  is  a  simple  heating  apparatus, 
that  I  cannot  once  more  forbear  aSking  those  who  | 


have  not  introduced  one  to  do  so  without  delay. 
Many  a  houseful  of  trees  has  been  wrecked  by  a 
single  night's  frost  when  in  full  bloom.  More 
perhaps  have  failed  to  set  through  the  petals  and 
pollen  becoming  damp  and  pasty  in  a  low,  murky 
atmosphere,  and  how  many  become  barren  through 
the  want  of  a  ton  of  slack  to  ripen  up  the  wood 
in  the  autumn  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 

A  good  slow  combustion  boiler  needing  no  setting 
can  now  be  bought  for  £3  to  i"5,  and  pipes  with 
screw  joints  can  be  fixed  by  unskilled  labour. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  prejudiced  against  these 
diminutive  boilers,  but  having  had  two  in  work 
for  some  years,  I  can  strongly  recommend  them 
for  doing  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  large 
houses  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  for  protect- 
ing Chrysanthemums  from  frost  and  that  subtle 
enemy,  damp,  in  winter.  If  Strawberries  have 
been  prepared  for  fruiting  in  the  succession  house, 
a  good  batch  of  plants  should  be  well  rammed  to 
settle  the  frost-lifted  soil,  top-dressed,  and  placed 
on  the  floors,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
crowns  show  signs  of  swelling.  In  this  position 
they  will  make  roots  and  start  quite  as  well  as  on 
the  shelves,  and  standing  on  a  damp  surface  the 
balls  can  be  kept  moist  by  the  occasional  applica- 
tion of  water;  whereas  on  dry,  airy  shelves  their 
wants  will  require  daily  attention.  Vicomtesse 
Hi-ricart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucrt'e,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Comte  de  Paris  (a  good  form  of  Keen's 
Seedling),  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  good  sorts  for 
coming  in  early  and  producing  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  the 
Queen  come  later,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
succession,  may  remain  in  cold  frames  until  the 
end  of  February.  Strawberries  this  season  have 
had  a  most  decided  rest,  and  cultural  conditions 
being  equally  favourable,  well  ripened  crowns 
should  make  a  bold  start  and  flower  profusely. 
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PLATE  581. 

CARPENTERIA  CALIFORNICA.* 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  this  beautifu  1 
new  Californian  shruli  represents  it  so  well,  that 
a  description  of  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  It  is  one 
of  the  latest  introductions  to  our  gardens  from 
tlie  flowery  west,  and  promises  to  prove  a  really 
good  garden  plant.  It  may,  however,  we  fear, 
be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy 
shrub,  except  in  such  favoured  spots  as  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  Devon  and  Cornish  coasts,  and  the 
warm  and  moist  southern  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
most  successful  cultivator  of  it  we  know  is  Miss 
Jekyll,  who  has  some  fine  plants  of  it  in  her 
garden  at  Munstead,  Godalming,  and  that  part  of 
Surrey  is  not  one  of  the  best  for  tender  plants  ; 
but  then  she  grows  itagainst  a  wall, and  choosesfor 
it  the  most  suitable  spot  that  can  be  found.  She 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  flower  it  in  England, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe,  and  from  the  plant  that 
flowered  at  Munstead  last  June  the  present  plate 
was  drawn.  Miss  Jekyll  speaks  of  it  as  a  free- 
growing  and  free-flowering  .ehrub,  which,  we 
believe,  corresponds  with  the  experience  of 
others  who  grow  it.  In  Mr.  Gumbleton's 
garden  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  it  grows  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  six  or  seven  years  ago  he  wrote  in 
the  highest  praise  of  it.  Now  that  it  has  become 
well  distributed  about  the  country  it  would  be 
useful  to  hear  from  growers  of  it  in  ditt'erent 
parts  as  to  its  behaviour,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  its  hardiness.  We  believe  that  it 
has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  fully  exposed, 
and  until  it  becomes  commoner  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  it  away  from  tlie  shelter  of  a  wall.  The 
soil  at  Munstead,  where  it  grows  so  well,  is  light 
and  naturally  very  dry  and  warm  in  summer. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  rooted 
suckers,  which  it  produces  freely. 


Drawn  for  Tue  Ga  rdek  at  Munatoad,  Surrey,  Juno  27, 188(5. 
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Tlie  C'arpenteria  is  a  new  plant  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  "  IBotany 
of  t'alifornia"  was  written,  it  was  not  perfectly 
known  to  the  North  American  botanists,  for  no 
fli5wers  (only  fruits)  haJ  been  seen  upon  the 
specimens  then  collected.  The  information,  there- 
tore,  that  botanists  can  give  us  is  consequently 
very  meagre.  It  is  described  as  a  tall  shrub  from 
()  feet  to  10  feet  high  when  fully  grown,  having 
slender  branches  clothed  with  long  narrow  leaves 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  producing  great 
clusters  of  large  white  fragrant  flowers.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevaila,  par- 
ticularly about  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin River.  The  Carpentetia  as  a  cultivated  plant 
has  no  history.  It  somehow  crept  into  English 
gardens  in  a  mysterious  way,  and  without  the 
trumpet-flourish  that  usually  heralds  the  advent 
of  a  beautiful  new  foreign  plant.  The  first  we 
heard  of  it  (and  probably  liefore  anyone  else  in 
Europe)  was  from  Mr.  Saul,  of  Washington  City, 
i).  C,  U.S.A.,  who  sent  us  dried  specimens  of  it 
in  1880,  and  from  these  pressed  flowers  and 
leaves  the  first  drawing  of  the  plant  seen  in  this 
country  was  made.  It  is,  botanically,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Mock  Oranges(Philadelphus),  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.  There  is  but  one  species  in 
the  genus,  and  therefore  it  is  monotypic,  as  the 
botanists  say.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there 
are  several  genera  in  the  same  Order  to  which 
the  Carpenteria  belongs  represented  by  only  one 
species,  among  these  being  Jamesia,  Fendlera, 
Cardiandra,  and  Decumaria. 


Ferns. 


W.   H.   GOWEE. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FERNS. 

Whilst  some  plants  are  valued  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  flowers,  others  are  scarcely  less  appre- 
ciated for  their  agreeable  fragrance,  and  a  third 
class,  in  which  are  included  the  Ferns,  depend 
for  their  popularity  upon  the  grace  and  elegance 
of  their  fronds  and  their  vivid  shades  of  green. 
Amongst  Ferns  especially,  few  would  expect  to 
find  sweetness  in  the  way  of  scent,  yet  some  few 
members  of  this  family  have  this  additional 
charm.  The  following,  therefore,  are  a  few 
which  may  claim  to  be  designated  sweet-scented  : 
Lastrea  a;mula,  the  Hay-scented  Buckler  Fern,  a 
robust-growing  plant,  has  a  stout,  creeping  root- 
stock,  from  which  its  fronds  are  produced.  These 
are  erect,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  twice 
divided,  and  narrowly  oblong  in  outline,  pale 
green  in  colour  and  agreeably  fragrant,  both  in  a 
fresh  and  dried  state.  It  is  found  in  various 
jjarts  of  England,  but  not  everywhere.  The 
Mountain  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  montana)  is 
another  of  our  indigenous  plants  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  has  also  a  creeping  root-stock, 
and  the  fronds  vary  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height  by  about  6  inches  in  breadth  ;  they  are 
lanceolate  in  outline,  arching,  and  pale  green. 
Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  the  Male  Shield  Fern 
(L.  Filix-mas),  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  fragrance  when  shaken  or 
rubbed.  It  is  found  mostly  in  our  northern  and 
western  counties  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Ireland,  but 
is  most  plentiful  in  Scotland.  Anemia  tomentosa 
is  a  tropical  American  plant,  and,  as  the  annexed 
illustration  shows,  belongs  to  the  section  popu- 
larly known  as  Flowering  Ferns.  The  whole  of 
this  family  are  handsome,  dwarf-growing  plants, 
requiring  stove  heat,  but  the  fronds  of  this  parti- 
cular kind  give  olf  a  strong  odour  of  Myrrh.  Cheil- 
anthes  fragrans,  one  of  the  Lip  Ferns,  is  a  dwarf 
plant  suitable  for  the  greenhouse.  It  produces 
fronds  about  6  inches  in  length,  by  about  an 
inch  in  breadth,  deep  green  above,  but  paler 
below  ;  these  are  delightfully  fragrant — almost 


as  sweet  as  Violets.  Lastrea  fragrans  is  a  small- 
growing  hardy  Fern  found  in  North  Ameiica; 
it  produces  oblong-lanceolate  fronds  some  9  inches 
long,  and  deep  green,  with  a  fragrance  which 
some  liken  to  that  of  Mav.  Lindsaja  cultrata  is 
a  Fern  common  in  Northern  India,  but  not 
plentiful  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant 
with  a  slender  creejiing  root-stock  ;  fronds  from 
6  inches  to  1  foot  long,  and  about  1  inch  broad. 
They  are  once  divided  into  segments  about  half 
an  inch  or  somewhat  more  long.  They  are  what 
is  termed  dimidiate  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
leafy  portion  is  developed  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  mid-lib  ;  they  are  pale  green,  and  yield  a 
powerful  odour  resembling  that  of  sweet  vernal 
Grass,  and  which  they  retain  a  long  time  after 
being  cut.  Sitolobium  punctilobtim. — This  hardy 
kinil,  the  sweet-scented  Fern  of  the  American.s, 


mum  may  be  likened  to  a  long,  narrow-fronded 
form  of  A.  cuneatum  ;  the  fronds  in  a  young 
slate  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  yield  a 
perfume  resembling  that  of  Cowslip?  or  Prim- 
roses. It  is  a  most  serviceable  plant  for  cutting 
from,  and  to  the  bouquetist  its  scented  fronds 
are  a  decided  acquisition. 


SHORT  NOTES— FERNS. 

Harf  s-tongua  (G.  .l/urra.i/).— The  H;ivt's-tongue  Fern, 
stated  tu  liave  becQ  foimd  by  you  at  Gibraltar  and  in  several 
places  in  the  Mediterranean,  is,  in  the  absence  of  specimens, 
we  imagine,  Scolopcndrium  Hemionitis.  At  the  base  of  this 
Hart's-tongue  are  rather  large,  pointed  lobes,  wliich  give  the 
fronds  a  somewhat  spear-shaped  outline.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant,  but  whether  obtiinable  in  this  country  or  not,  wo 
tannot  say. 

Fill  Hare's-foot  Fern  (Dav allla  fo;nieuIacea).  -This  is 
a  distiu'-t  and  hanrUome  plant,  and  somewhat  new  to  eulti- 


Anemia  tomentosa  (fertile  frond,  half  natural  size). 


is  very  odoriferous  when  shaken  or  rubbed  ;  its 
fronds  are  about  13  inches  high,  three  times 
divided,  the  ultimate  segments  being  small  and 
vivid  green  in  colour.  It  is  an  elegant  plant  for 
the  outdoor  fernery,  contrasting  strikingly  with 
our  native  kinds.  Mohria  thrurifraga  is  an 
elegant  species  from  Natal,  suitable  for  the  green- 
house ;  its  fronds,  which  are  erect,  are  from 
9  inches  to  IS  inches  long,  and  three  times 
divided  into  small-toothed  segments, which,  how- 
ever, become  obtuse  when  fertile  ;  the  stem  and 
mid-ribs  are  clothed  with  reddish  hairs  ;  the 
fronds  give  off  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  benzoin.  Asplenium  fragrans  is  a 
West  Indian  plant,  resembling  somewhat  the 
English  black  Spleen-wort ;  its  perfume  resembles 
that  of  newly-cut  hay.     Adiantum  fragrantissi- 


vation,  although  found  ia  the  Fiji  Islands  many  years  ago  by 
Milne  when  attached  to  the  expedition  of  H.M.S.  Herald. 
It  has  a  creeping,  short,  thick  sealy  root-stock  ;  the  fronds, 
wbieh  are  gracetutly  arched,  are  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high 
and  nearly  a  foot  broad.  They  are  .about  four  times  divided, 
the  ultimate  segments  being  long,  narrow,  and  forked  at  the 
ends,  whilst  the  colour  is  an  intensely  deep  green.  This 
plant  is  just  now  very  conspicuous  in  the  fernery  in  the 
Holloway  Nursery. 


The  preservation  of  our  native  flora.— I  have 
just  received  from  il.  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  a  pamphlet  re- 
garding the  method  of  plant-preservation  in  Switzerland,  with 
rules  of  tha  society  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  valuibld  work  done  since  it  was  instituted  four 
years  ago.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  method  adopted  by 
this  Swiss  society  for  preserving  rare  plantsis  similar  in  almost 
every  respect  to  what  1  have  frequently  suggested  should  be 
done  in  our  own  country,  and  quite  lately  when  the  evic- 
tion of  Spiranthes  Romanzoviana  was  attracting  attention. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  thi  work  of  this  Geneva  society,  under 
M.  Correvon's  guidance,  will  bo  attended  with  good  results, 
and  be  the  means  of  preserving  many  of  the  now  raro  plants 
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of  the  Alpa.  The  sooner  an  English  society  of  the  bind  is 
formed  the  better  if  our  native  flar.i  is  to  be  preserved  cv-L-n 
in  its  present  shattjred  condition.— A  t).  Web-ier,  Lltnulc- 
fjalf  Bangor. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.    WILDSMITH. 

BEST  FORCING  KIDNEY  BEAN. 

For  many  years  Osborn'a  Forcing  was  generally 
selected  for  the  earliest  craps,  and,  as  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  still  the 
best.  Of  later  years  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  become 
first  favourite,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be 
said  to  be  the  most  profitable  early  variety  in 
cultivation.  Osborn's  Forcing  is  scarcely  robust 
enough,  and  three  or  four  good  pickings  are 
usually  the  extent  of  its  crop.  If  gathered  before 
it  is  too  old  to  snap  in  two  readily  and  used  at 
once,  its  colour  is  certain  to  be  good  and  the 
quality  unequalled.  Our  cook  could  always  tell 
if  we  had  kept  them  with  their  stalks  in  water 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  has  repeatedly  asked  us 
to  do  without  it  if  pos.sible,  this  treatment  tending 
to  make  them  hard  when  boiled.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  any  variety  of  Kidney  Bean,  but 
in  most  ca-'es  they  have  of  necessity  to  be  fre- 
quently placed  either  in  water  or  bunched  and 
put  on  damp,  clean  Moss.  The  plants  must  be 
gone  over  almo.st  daily  and  the  most  advanced 
gathered,  otherwise  they  soon  become  old  and 
tough,  and  when  the  hamper  of  vegetables  for  the 
town  house  is  only  gent  bi-weekly,  it  follow^s  that 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  the  Beans  fresh. 
They  ought  to  be  stored  in  a  comparatively  cool 
room  or  shed,  and  if  water  is  employed  it  should 
be  frequently  changed,  and  the  pans  or  saucers 
scoured  out. 

Nk  Plus  Ultra,  if  the  true  soit  is  obtained,  is 
rather  more  vigorous  than  Osborn's  :  it  is  equally 
early  and  quite  as  free-bearing.  Than  this  no 
other  sort  is  now  grown  here,  either  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  pits.  At  one  time  we  were  obliged  to 
augment  our  later  supplies  with  Canadian  Won- 
der, but  this  and  other  strong-growing  varieties, 
although  longer  in  the  pod,  require  too  much  room 
to  be  profitable.  Many  sow  the  seed  in  .'j-inch 
pots,  shifting  the  young  plants  into  larger  pots 
later  in  the  season.  If  space  is  limited,  there  may 
be  something  to  say  in  favour  of  this  plan  ;  other- 
wise, it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Most  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  only  two-parts  filling  the  pots 
in  which  they  intend  to  grow  the  Beans,  complet- 
ing the  filling  with  rich  loamy  soil  when  the  plants 
are  growing  strongly.  This  practice  involves  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  labour  without  any  com- 
pensating advantages.  Very  frequently  the  top- 
dressing  is  never  occupied  by  the  roots,  and  more 
harm  than  good  in  that  case  is  the  result.  Our 
plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  pots,  leaving,  after 
the  seeds  are  covered,  about  the  depth  of  the 
lim  for  holding  water.  For  the  very  earliest 
supplies  Sinch  pots  are  large  enough,  but  later  on 
9  inch  pots  are  prefe'rred.  These  will  stand  on 
comparatively  narrow  shelves  or  ledges,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
Beans  Very  little  drainage  is  needed,  and  this 
being  covered  with  a  little  rough  manure,  the 
latter  prevents  clogging,  and  affords  good  food  for 
the  roots.  In  order  to  hasten  germination,  the 
seeds  may  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  a  pan  of 
water  set  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  soil 
being  warmed  for  their  reception,  no  check  is  sus- 
tained. Our  earliest  batches  are  usually  started 
on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  transferred  to  a  warm 
and  lighter  position  before  they  become  badly 
drawn. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply,  fort- 
nightly sowings  are  necessary,  and  a  batch  of 
twenty-five  pots,  each  containing  about  six  plants, 
is  usually  ample  for  affording  a  good-sized  dish 
at  a  time  as  required.  The  plants  can  be  readily 
supported  with  sprays  from  old  birch  brooms, 
and,  failing  these,  a  few  sticks  and  two  or  three 
encircling  strips  of  matting  will  keep  them 
together  equally  well.  Wliere  more  seed  is  sown 
than  plant?,  are  required  thinning  out  shoujd  be 


done  early.  At  no  time  should  the  seedlings 
suffer  from  drought,  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  frequent  gentle  sjringings  overhead 
and  liquid  manure  after  the  plants  have  com- 
menced to  bloom  greatly  benefit  them.  An  or- 
dinary stove  temperature  suits  them  well.  Many 
are  obliged  to  grow  them  in  early  vineries,  but 
this  should  be  avoided  where  possible,  no  class  of 
plants  being  more  liable  to  be  infested  with  red 
spidei'.  If  heated  pits  are  available,  these  are 
usually  well  adapted  for  Bean  culture,  especially 
for  affording  a  succession  to  the  earliest  crops 
from  pots.  A  mild  hotbed,  consisting  of  leaves 
and  manure  and  about  9  inches  of  good  loamy 
soil,  suits  them  well.  We  prefer  to  raise  the  plants 
in  small  pots,  two  or  three  in  each,  and  put  them 
out  thickly  in  row.s  about  1.5  inches  apart.  The 
very  latest  spiing  supplies  are  drawn  from  plants 
put  out  in  unheated  frames  in  succession  to  early 
Potatoes,  another  large  batch  of  plants  being  put 
out  on  a  sunny  border  and  protected  with  hand- 
lights  just  liberated  from  Cauliliower,^,  Accord- 
ing as  the  sun  gains  power  so  the  difiiculty  of 
growing  Beans  in  pots  in  a  clean  profitable 
condition  increases  ;  in  fact,  they  require  more 
attention  in  the  shape  of  waterings  and  syiingings 
than  they  are  worth.  During  hot  weather,  and, 
indeed,  any  time  after  March,  they  succeed  better 
in  boxes  than  in  pots.  These  may  be  of  any 
length,  but  of  a  sizs  to  fit  the  shelves,  and  with 
rough  loam  or  manure  for  drainage  and  good 
loamy  soil  for  the  plants  to  root  in,  very  little 
water  is  needed.  In  boxes  the  plants  remain  more 
healthy  and  last  longer  in  bearing  than  those  in 
pots  do,  especially  if  not  unduly  crowded.  One 
good  row  in  each  box  is  ample.  W.  I. 


Self-protecting  Broccoli. — By  selecting  va- 
rieties of  Broccoli  that  come  into  use  at  different 
periods  an  almost  unliroken  supply  can  be  main- 
tained during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
ordinary  winters.  One  of  the  best  is  Vtitch's 
Self-protecting,  which  comes  into  use  when  the 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  is  finished.  It  produces 
large  heads  of  a  particularly  clear  white  colour, 
firm,  and  of  fine  shape.  In  order  to  have  a  ci'op 
to  succeed  the  (Jiant  Cauliflower,  a  sowing  should 
be  made  upon  a  warm  south  border  the  last  week 
in  March,  or,  better  still,  in  a  cold  frame.  In  the 
latter  the  seedlings  will  come  up  earlier  and  be 
ready  to  prick  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall, 
where  they  will  getstrong  and  stocky.  They  will 
then  be  ready  to  plant  out  finally  about  the  middle 
of  May.  This  crop  will  be  ready  to  cut  by  the 
time  the  latest  crop  of  Giant  Cauliflowers  is  over. 
The  main  crop  of  Veitch's  Self-protecting  Broccoli 
should  be  sown  from  the  Sih  to  the  12th  of 
April.  The  young  plants  have  then  time  to  make 
their  growth  and  mature  it  before  commencing  to 
form  their  heads.  The  stalks  must  be  well  har- 
dened before  the  button  commences  to  form  in 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  or  one  need  not  expect  a 
head  of  well-finished  Broccoli.  Plants  growing  in 
shady  places  or  underneath  trees,  even  if  the 
stalk  or  stem  is  as  strong  as  that  of  plants  in  open 
quarters,  only  produce  small  and  imperfectly- 
formed  heads  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
usable  parts  of  plants  growing  in  such  situations 
are  found  to  be  deficient  in  flavour.  Broccoli  of 
this  de.'cription  is  not  comparable  with  that  pro- 
duced in  the  fitlds.  The  latter  have  fine  dark- 
coloured  stems  and  beautiful  close,  compact 
heads,  fit  for  any  table.  The  seeds  may  either  be 
sown  upon  beds  broadcast,  or  in  drills  3  inches 
apart.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  them  out  3  inches  asunder  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  which  has  been  well  firmed. 
Some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  .June  plant 
them  out  upon  a  piece  of  gi-ound  which  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  well  enriched  with  rotten  manure. 
Plant  21  inches  apart  row  from  row  and  IS  inches 
plant  from  plant,  treading  the  ground  firm  in  the 
rows.  I  commenced  cutting  my  earliest  planted 
Broccoli  the  first  week  in  November,  and  had  a 
continuous  supply  of  fine  heads  up  till  Christmas. 
I  lifted  a  number  of  plants  and  planted  them  in  a 
light  airy  shed.  They  had  partly  formed  their 
hei^ds  before  being  lifted,  and  the  latter  developed 


properly,  and  have  only  been  finished  a  few  days 
ago.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  afford  the  heads 
more  protection  than  any  other  variety  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  They  twist  over  each 
other  very  closely,  and  I  think  this  Broccoli  may 
be  said  to  be  tolerably  hardy.  A  few  plants  which 
still  remain  look  as  if  we  might  get  a  few  heads 
yet  from  them  before  Snow's  Winter  White  is 
ready  to  cut.  —  Wm.  Chkistlson,  lioiiicirood, 
liromhy. 


GOOD  VEGETABLES. 


LETTncE.s, — I  have  never  seen  mentioned  in  the 
lists  of  desirable  varieties  of  this  most  useful 
article  of  salad,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  Tuk  G.iRDEX,  a  kind  which  I  myself 
have  grown  for  several  years  called  Bossin,  It  is 
greatly  liked  and  admired  by  all  who  have  seen 
and  eaten  it.  I  first  got  to  know  of  it  through 
getting  a  packet  in  a  collection  of  vegetable  seeds 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  so 
qiuch  pleased  with  it,  that  I  looked  through  cata- 
logue after  catalogue  with  a  view  to  growing  it  in 
Ihe  future,  and  at  last,  by  good  luck,  found  it  in  a 
list  S3nt  me  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  The 
Bossin  Lettuce  is  one  of  the  (Jabbage  vaiieties. 
Tile  outer  leaves  are  slightly  bronze,  but  the  hearts, 
which  are  very  solid  and  of  a  large  size,  are  light 
green,  the  leaves  being  tender  and  crisp.  It  stands 
the  hot  weather  well,  showing  no  tendency  to 
bolt.     The  seeds  are  black. 

Caulij'Lower.s. — Do  any  of  your  readers  know  a 
new  early  variety  of  this  vegetable  called  Extra 
Ivirly  Sea  Foam  ?  It  was  offered  last  year  by  an 
American  firm  from  whom  I  procured  seed.  It 
proved  to  be  a  very  desirable  sort.  It  is  rather 
earlier  than  Sutton's  First  Crop,  which  I  have 
always  grown  before,  and  consider  a  most  useful 
variety  ;  it  is  also  superior  to  the  latter  in  the 
flower,  which  is  closer  and  whiter.  I  intend  to 
give  them  another  trial  this  year.  As  a  succession 
to  the  above  mentioned  sorts,  I  do  not  think 
Sutton's  King  of  Cauliflowers  can  be  beaten.  I 
always  get  it  myself  and  find  it  most  satisfactory. 

CiiinT  DE  BuRGiiLEY. — Can  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  G.\edex  kindly  give  me  some  particulars  of 
this  vegetable,  which  is  so  highly  praised  on  all 
sides  ?  I  should  like  to  know  when  it  is  considered 
to  be  in  season,  and  the  best  way  of  cooking  it.  I 
had  a  few  plants  of  it  last  year,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  have  been  spoiled  by  the  recent  severe 
weather.  Has  it  come  true  when  tlie  plants 
have  the  appearance  of  a  sugar-loaf  Cabbage  with 
a  sprout  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  leaves  ? 

F.  R.  H.  S. 


A  new  esculent  (Coleus  tuberosus). — M. 
L'ailloux  publishes  the  following  in  the  Moni/enr 
(Vlloi-linilturc:  "On  the  l.'ith  of  July,  1,S84,  a 
correspondent  in  the  Transvaal,  M.  Mingard, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows  :  '  With  this  letter  I  send 
you  some  tubers  of  the  wild  Potato  called  by  the 
Magbambas,  Matambala.  It  is  grown  like  the 
ordinary  Potato  and  is  used  in  tlie  same  way. 
The  natives  highly  value  it,  preferring  it  to  all  other 
tuberous-rooted  esculenis.  They  keep  the  seed 
tubers  either  in  dry  sand  or  hung  Up  in  their  huts. 
They  are  planted  at  the  sowing  season  of  tho 
Maize.'"  M,  Pailleux  has  been  succes.sful  in  get- 
ting a  few  good  tubers  of  this  esculent  in  good 
condition.  These  were  planted  in  a  frame  and 
did  well.  The  following  year  a  mistake  was  made 
in  watering  up  to  too  late  a  period,  so  that  many 
of  the  tubers  rotted.  M.  Pailleux  thinks  that  if 
planted  in  .June  and  taken  up  in  September,  very 
good  results  would  bo  obtained.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  connection  with  this  tuberous-rooted  Coleus 
tliat  it  was  described  in  an  old  w  ork  by  a  certain  M. 
Flacourt,  director-general  of  the  French  East  India 
Company,  so  long  ago  as  1601.  The  author  was  at 
one  time  commandant  at  Madagascar.  His  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  :  "Roots  small,  about  as  large  as  one's 
thumb, and  increasing  exceedingly,  one  plant  yield- 
ing upwards  of  two  hundred."  Until  IVt.  Pailleux 
received  his  tubers  this  plant  had  never  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe.     It  is  rather  strange  that  this 
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esculent  should  be  cultiv.'tted  at  Madas;asoar  and 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  it  is  now  a  staple  article  of  food  in  the  former 
place.  It  is  said  to  prefer  a  light  soil,  and  un- 
doubtedly likes  a  warm  climate.  In  the  south  of 
France  it  ought  to  do  well  — J.  Cornhill. 

Early  Cauliflowers. — When  nice  fresh  Cauli- 
flowtr  heads  can  be  had  about  the  first  week  in  June 
they  are  most  acceptable,  and  now  that  we  possess 
so  mauy  early  sorts,  that  need  not  be  difficult.  The 
old  plan  of  sowiog  in  August  or  September  and  keep 
ing  the  plants  under  glass  during  winter  entails  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  therefore  we  have  ceased  to 
follow  it,  and  now  sow  in  spring.  If  seed  of  some 
of  the  ejirliest  sorts  i^  sown  now  in  gentle  heat  the 
young  plaots  will  appear  in  a  week,  when  they  m.ay 
be  grown  slowly  on  until  the  end  of  March  and  then 
they  should  be  planted  out.  If  kept  near  the  glass 
and  not  allowed  to  become  too  crowded  they  will  be 
found  to  be  much  more  healthy  and  robust  than 
plants  sown  in  autumn  and  wintered  under  glass. — 
Cambiu.vn. 

Early  Feas. — It  is  now  time  to  think  of  these, 
ar.d  where  open-air  conditions  are  unfavourable  to 
early  growth  the  plan  of  raising  the  young  plants 
under  glass  should  be  adopted.  If  not  grown  in  too 
much  heat,  plants  raised  under  glass  are  very  useful, 
but  when  kept  very  close  in  strong  heat  until  they  are 
10  inchtsor  1  foot  high  and  then  planted  out  without 
being  properly  hardened,  little  or  no  success  need  be 
expected.  We  raise  quantities  of  early  Peas  under 
glass,  especially  new  early  ones,  which  we  wish  to 
make  the  most  of  and  are  afraid  to  tru5t  out  too 
early,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  in  height,  sturdy  and  very  dark  green  in 
colour  when  planted,  they  invariably  do  well.  The 
best  of  all  the  w.ays  which  we  have  tried  of  raising 
Peas  under  glass  is  to  sow  ten  or  a  dozen  seeds  in  a 
3inch  flowerpot,  and  plant  them  out  of  these  with- 
out breaking  the  balls  of  earth.  When  in  pots  tliey 
can  be  conveniently  moved  about  or  placed  further 
apart  to  prevent  crowding,  and  one  or  two  hundred 
puts  make  a  grand  batch.  In  planting  them  out  it  is 
unnecessary  to  put  them  in  so  close  as  to  touch  each 
other,  for  even  if  each  little  clump  is  kept  6  inches  or 
so  apart,  the  row  when  they  grow  up  will  be  com- 
plete.— J.  MriR. 

Early  Leeks. — These  need  never  be  grown  ex- 
tensively, but  a  few  dozens  of  them  are  easily 
managed,  and  when  grown  to  weigh  3  lbs.  or  more 
each  in  August  they  are  useful  either  for  exhibition 
or  other  purposes.  A  pinch  of  seed  should  be  sown 
ia  a  6-inch  pot,  and  if  placed  in  a  little  heat  it  will 
germinate  in  three  weeks  or  so.  The  plants  should 
then  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  in  a  temperature  of 
60^"*.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  lift  them  from 
the  pot  and  dibble  them  into  shallow  boxes  in  very 
rich  soil.  Keep  them  about  2  inches  apart,  and  they 
may  remain  in  the  boxes  until  they  are  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  This  should  be  .about  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  M.ay,  and  if  put  out  in  trenches  like 
Celery  their  growth  will  be  found  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. Apart  from  big  Leeks,  however.  Leeks 
generally  are  a  most  useful  crop  from  mid-winter 
onwards,  and  especially  ia  severe  weather.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  cultivated  extensively.  Market 
gardeners  near  Welsh  seaports  grow  them  largely  for 
supplying  the  slips.  Than  Leeks  I  have  been  told 
no  crop  pays  better,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  winter 
vegetable  which  gives  such  a  long  supply  as  a  good 
bed  of  Leeks.  They  never  shrink  by  frost,  and  when 
well  cooked  they  may  be  set  before  a  prince. — 
CAMBRt.\N. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Kitchen  garden  seeds-— ^Ve  hope  our  correspondents 
will  not  send  us  any  more  articles  on  the  selection  of  seeds 
for  the  Ititcbeii  garden.  We  observe  that  some  of  those  that 
we  receive  are  lists  of  mainly  newish  things,  and  exclude 
some  of  the  be&t  old  standard  vegetables. 

White  Elephant  Potato. — I  find  that  this  seems  to 
give  me  the  m-^st  delicately  flavoured  Potato  of  all  the  kinds 
that  I  grow,  aud  it  has  good  qualities  ia  other  respects. 
Generally  the  effect  of  my  soil  on  Potatoes  is  so  bail,  that  1  do 
not  care  to  eat  them.  Have  others  of  your  re iders  noticed 
the  same  merits  in  this  Potato? — G. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Glouk  Artichokes. — Twenty  degrees  of  frost, 
twice  in  succession,  and  many  nights  12"  and  14°, 
combined  with  repeated  successions  of  thaw  and 
frost,  the  protecting  leaves  notwithstanding,  have 
been  too  much  for  our  plot  of  Artichokes. 
They  are  so  injured,  that  they  might  as  well  be 
killed  outri|»ht;  and  having  made  up  our  mind  to 
this,  a  sowing  has  just  been  made  in  deep  boxes, 
which  in  due  course  will  be  potted  singly  and 
grown  on  in  a  warm  pit,  and  gradually  inured  to 
bear  full  exposure  by  planting-out  time  early  in 
April.  Meantime  the  old  plantation  will  be 
heavily  manured  and  deeply  trenched  in  readiness 
for  the  seedling  plants.  A  deep,  moist  soil— or, 
lacking  the  moisture  or  holding  property  of  the 
soil,  a  half-shady  position,  with  plenty  of  depth 
of  soil — is  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  large,  suc- 
culent heads.  The  next  requisite  is  plenty  of 
space  for  free  development  of  growth,  .3  feet  being 
none  too  great  between  the  rows,  and  not  less  than 
a  yard  apart  in  the  rows.  The  5  feet  may  to  some 
appear  excessive,  but  in  good  soil  during  the  second 
year  of  growth  the  foliage  of  the  plants  will  fill  out 
that  space,  and  the  first  year  the  ground  between 
the  rows  can  be  utilised  for  a  catch  crop  of  Cauli- 
fiower,  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Radish,  or  dwarf  French 
Beans.  Of  course,  if  there  is  plenty  of  ground  for 
keeping  up  a  full  supply  of  the  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  without  having  recourse  to  double 
cropping,  so  much  the  better  for  the  Artichokes, 
for  then  a  full  amount  of  manurial  mulching  can 
be  given  ;  and  this,  with  waterings  over  it  in  dry 
weather,  will  by  the  end  of  the  summer  and  all 
through  the  early  autumn  months  result  in  a  good 
crop  of  medium-sized  heads  of  the  finest  quality  ; 
and  next  year,  if  well  guarded  from  severe  frost 
with  plenty  of  leaves,  long  dry  litter,  or  Bracken, 
the  produce  of  the  plants  will  be  at  high-water 
mark.  Three,  or  at  most  four,  years  are  the  longest 
period  that  the  plants  should  remain.  Perhaps 
the  simplest,  but  in  prospect  of  such  winters  as 
the  one  we  are  passing  through,  by  no  means  the 
surest  way  of  keeping  up  successional  relays  of 
plants,  is  to  sow  in  drills  in  well-prepared  ground 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  thin  out  the  seed- 
lings to  about  IS  inches  apart,  transplanting  to 
permanent  positions  any  time  during  the  month  of 
February  in  thefoUowingyear,  and  treating  liberally 
in  respect  to  rich  top-dressings.  Repeat  the  plan 
year  after  year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  destroy 
a  proportionate  number  of  the  old  stools  that  have 
borne  for  three  or  four  years.  To  obtain  handsome 
and  extra-sized  heads,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
weaklings — hard,  wiry  stems — be  cut  away,  and 
the  small  branchlet  heads — what  I  call  gills — that 
sometimes  form  on  the  strongest  stems  immedi- 
ately under  the  large  heads  should  be  rubbed  ofl' 
as  soon  as  perceived,  for  they  are  not  only  great 
robbers  of  the  finer  heads,  but  even  when  full 
grown  they  are  useless,  because  so  small. 

CAEr..4aE  — Cabbage  plants  will  be  scarce  this 
spring,  and  they  will  be  in  great  demand,  as  many 
ai-e  killed,  ancl  there  are  many  blanks  in  the 
autumn  -  planted  plots ;  and,  worse  still,  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  plantations  that  can  gene- 
rally be  relied  on  to  afford  ample  supplies  of  greens 
till  the  autumn  planted  are  fit  for  use,  are  quite 
done  for,  and  in  prospect  of  such  scarcity  we  think 
it  advisable  to  sow  at  once  in  pans  or  boxes,  and 
put  them  in  a  dry  airy  frame  to  germinate,  bringing 
them  up  as  sturdily  as  possible  by  airing  freely, 
and  pricking  out  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  may  be. 
With  careful  treatment  in  respect  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  check  in  growth,  and  when  ready  to 
plant  to  lift  them  with  the  soil  adhering  to  them, 
the  probability  is  that  they  would  be  ready  for 
use  quite  as  early  as  the  autumn-planted.  The 
earliest  varieties  should  be  .selected  for  this  sow- 
in»,  of  which  Reading  All  Heart  and  Ellam's 
Early  are  two  of  the  best  that  have  come  under 
my  observation.  We  shall  make  a  sowing  of 
these  kinds  on  a  warm  border  in  the  open  air,  as 
well  as  in  frames  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  workable. 
Cabbage  of  every  description  to  be  of  high  quality 
must  have  deep  tilth  and  abundance  of  manure. 
As   to   texture  of  soil,  light,  heavy,  or  medium 


suits  it,  provided  there  is  plenty  to  feed  on.  To 
poverty  of  soil  and  successive  cropping  of  the 
same  ground  with  Cabbage  of  some  description  or 
other  is  entirely  due  that  worst  of  all  pests  to 
Cabbage  culture,  viz.,  "clubbing."  Moral:  avoid 
the  same  and  be  even  as  I—/  <-.,  never  bothered 
with  it.  All  early  varieties  of  Cabbage  are  small, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  planted  closely  together. 
As  a  general  rule  we  allow  them  a  distance  of 
about  10  inches  in  the  row,  and  draw  out  alter- 
nate plants  for  use,  as  Coleworts,  which  leaves 
20  inches  for  the  growth  of  the  remainder,  and 
there  is  a  space  of  2  feet  between  the  rows,  which 
we  find  sufficient  to  get  about  comfortably  on 
the  plots  to  move  the  soil  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  and,  if  needs  be,  which  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  plants  firm,  to  draw  soil  to  the 
stems  of  the  plants.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  plants  in  position  that  we  care  to 
earth  up  at  all,  for  there  really  is  no  other  merit 
attached  to  the  process. 

FoRcixc;  Asi'ARAGUs. — I  suppose  that  this  is  a 
favourite  vegetable  with  everybody.  It  is  greatly 
appreciated  here,  but  supplies  are  never  asked  for 
till  February,  because  we  consider  that  it  is  never 
of  high  quality  till  there  is  sufficient  daylight  to 
well  green  the  tops.  A  terribly  heterodox  notion 
this  I  know  with  the  "  blanchites,"  who  apparently 
prefer  insipidity  to  sweetness.  We  force  it  in 
frames  placed  over  ordinary  hotbeds  of  leaves 
principally,  and  a  little  long  litter  added,  which 
has  the  jiroperty  of  starting  the  heat  of  the  leaves 
into  rapid  motion.  Soon  as  the  frames  have  been 
put  on,  about  0  inches  of  roughish  vegetable 
mould  is  placed  over  the  beds,  and  on  this  the 
plants  are  packed  closely  together,  the  roots  being 
spread  out  flat-wise;  then  another  6  inches  of  the 
same  mould  buries  the  plants  from  sight.  A  good 
watering  with  tepid  water  is  at  once  given,  and  in 
from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  a  supply  can  be 
had.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  heat  of 
the  beds  getting  too  violent.  This  can  only  occur 
from  the  too  free  use  of  litter  with  the  leaves,  as 
the  latter  never  overheat  of  themselves,  unless  the 
bulk  necessary — about  4  feet — be  greatly  exceeded. 
To  keep  a  constant  supply  till  it  can  be  had  from 
the  open  ground — about  the  middle  of  April — we 
find  it  necessary  to  put  in  successional  batches 
once  a  fortnight.  Strong  plants  continue  bearing 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  this  period  can  be 
somewhat  extended  if,  as  soon  as  the  plants  seem  to 
languish, a  thorough  drenching  with  tepid  manure 
water  be  given  and  the  linings  round  the  sices  of 
frames  be  renewed. 

Peas  and  Broad  Beans. — Our  first  sowing  in 
the  opsn  ground  of  both  these  will  be  made  this 
week ;  the  former  on  the  best  sheltered  border  we 
liave  ;  the  warmest  is,  of  course,  reserved  for  the 
Peas  that  were  sown  in  pots  three  weeks  since. 
Broad  Beans  are  given  more  open  quarters,  though, 
for  the  sake  of  earliness,  the  most  sunny  spot  that 
can  be  spared,  and  for  once  they  are  favoured 
with  a  bit  of  our  very  best  ground,  more  by 
chance  than  election,  though.  It  happens  in  this 
wise.  Our  winter  Spinach  being  a  failure,  we 
must  have  this  vegetable  at  the  earliest  possible 
date;  hence  the  fine  sunny  spot  and  good  ground 
that  the  Beans  are  destined  to  share  with  the 
.Spinach.  They  will  be  planted  in  a  double 
triangular  line  G  inches  from  seed  to  seed  and 
4i  feet  between  the  rows,  and  midway  between 
them  will  be  sown  a  row  of  Spinach,  which  crop 
will  be  off  before  the  Beans  are  full  grown,  when 
they  will  take  up  the  entire  space.  I  care  for  no 
other  variety  than  the  ordinary  Long-pod  for  this 
early  sowing,  and  for  late  supplies  none  excel  the 
Broad  Windsor. 

HoR,sE  Radish.  —  "Mistakes  in  gardening" 
would  be  a  fine  subject  for  an  essay  of  intermin- 
able length  for  anyone  who  felt  disposed  to  begin 
the  work  of  reforming  the  same,  and  who  believi  d 
that  long  winded  effusions  in  the  gardening  papers 
would  start  the  ball  rolling  in  that  direction.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  think  that  plan  half  so  good  as 
tackling  the  mistakes  one  at  a  time,  and  showing, 
by  what  has  been  done,  the  way  to  avoid  mistakes 
in  future.    But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  that  to 
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do  with  Horse  Radish?  Why,  just  this  much: 
that  no  other  kitchen  garden  edible  receives  such 
unfair  treatment ;  and  it  is  a  mistalie,  as  the  plant 
is  as  amenable  and  as  profitable  to  generous  culti- 
vation as  is  the  most  valued  vegetable  of  the 
garden.  As  a  rule,  any  out-of-the-way  corner  and 
any  kind  of  soil  are  considered  good  enough  for 
this,  and  such  being  the  case,  can  the  roots  be  ex- 
pected to  be  aught  else  but  small,  dry,  and 
shrivelled  ?  Oranted  that  Horse  Radish  plots  look 
for  the  most  part  of  the  year  nearly  allied  to  weed 
crops,  that  is  no  justification  for  neglect  as  to  grow- 
ing it  well,  though  it  may  be  for  keeping  it  out  of 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  garden,  a  far 
different  matter  that  from  giving  it  any  sunless 
spot  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  of  manure, 
none.  We  are  able  to  boast  that  such  is  not  our 
plan.  We  are  now  trenching  up  part  of  the  old 
bed,  some  four  years  planted,  and  all  the  roots, 
small  and  great,  are  picked  out  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds ;  the  stout  sticks  are  heeled  in  for  present 
use,  the  medium-sized  are  reserved  for  planting, 
and  the  smallest  rootlets  are  thrown  away.  The 
ground  is  being  trenched  three  spits  deep,  and  a 
good  layer  of  manure  is  put  in  immediately  over 
the  surface  soil,  and  the  trench  filled  up  without 
adding  another  layer  of  manure,  which  would  con- 
duce to  the  production  of  side  or  lateral  rootlets, 
that  are  ever  to  be  discouraged.  In  the  meantime 
the  medium  roots  will  be  prepared  for  planting  by 
being  cut  into  from  6-inch  to  8-inch  lengths,  and 
all  the  eyes,  except  one  or  a  couple  at  top,  be 
rubbed  out  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
thong-like  or  forked  rootlets  just  mentioned.  We 
plant  with  long  dibbers  in  lines  2  feet  apart,  and  a 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  the  top  of  the  stem  being 
pushed  a  couple  of  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  this  completes  the  process.  By  this 
mode  of  cultivation,  sticks  half  as  thick  as  one's 
wrist  can  be  had  in  twelve  months'  time  ;  in  fact, 
by  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  produce  will  be  far 
above  the  average  of  that  from  the  "as-you-were" 
style  that  continues  in  vogue  in  many  gardens. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

THE  AROLLA,  OR  SWISS  STONE  PINE. 

(PINrS   CEMBRA.) 

The  Arolla  is  as  conspiciioua  in  Swiss  scenery  as 
the  true  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea)  is  in  an  Italian 
landscape.  It  is  the  prevailing  tree  throuj^hout 
the  Swiss  Alps,  where  it  forms  dense  forests  in 
the  valleys  and  clothes  the  mountains  up  to  a 
higher  elevation  than  any  other  coniferous  tree. 
It  has  been  found  at  heights  of  6000  feet,  but, 
though  it  is  the  prevailing  tree  of  Switzerland, 
it  is  indigenous  to  various  other  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  extends  across  the  Carpathian  and 
Ural  Mountains  to  Siberia,  where  it  is  again  tlie 


Coning  branch  of  P.  Cembra. 

predominant  tree  in  the  forest  regions.  It  has, 
therefore,  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  and  in 
every  country  where  it  grows  wild  it  is  a  most 
valuable  tree — valuable  for  its  timber,  and  not 
unimportant  in  the  way  of  affording  an  article 
of  food.  As  a  cultivated  tree  this  sturdy  moun- 
taineer is  also  most  useful  in  ornamental  planting. 
Being  different  in  shape  and  in  colour  from  its 
associates,  it  is  capable  of  adding  effect  to  a  tree 
group  such  as  no  other  Evergreen  could  do,     Its 


peculiarities  are  its  heavy  masses  of  very  deep 
bluish  green  foliage,  and  its  erect  conical  growth, 
so  compact  and  dense  as  to  render  it  discernible 
at  a  glance  among  crowds  of  other  Pines. 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 


Seedling  of  P.  Cembra,  showing  the  numerous  seed  leaves. 


an  isolated  tree  has  a  fine  effect.  This  Pine, 
associated  with  any  other  Evergreen,  always  has 
a  telling  effect,  e.'^pecially  in  winter ;  but  one 
should  be  careful  in  mixing  it  solely  with  de- 
ciduous things,  as  in  winter  its  darkness  may 
produce  a  spotty  effect. 

The  Cembran  Pine  belongs  to  that  group  of 
species  which  have  five  leaves  or  needles  in  a 
sheath.  The  leaves  are  2  inches  to  .3  inches  long, 
deep  green  above,  lined  with  silvery  white  be- 
neath, and  this  silvery  hue  is  so  marked  in  some 
trees,  that  it  shows  distinctly  at  a  distance.  The 
cones  are  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
woodcuts;  the  large  one  is  full-sized,  and  the 
small  couing  branch  shows  how  the  cones  are 
borne  erect  on  the  branches.  The  seeds  are  wing- 
less, and,  compared  with  those  of  other  Pines,  are 
very  large.  The  seed  is  enclosed  in  a  very  hard, 
bony  shell,  so  hard  indeed,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty broken.  The  seeds  are  eatable,  being  very 
oily  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  like  the  seeds 
of  the  Italian  Stone  Pine,  are  eaten  by  the  poorer 
Swiss  in  winter.  For  squirrels  and  other  seed- 
eating  creatures  they  are  dainty  food,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  dextrous  the  squirrel  is 
in  extracting  the  dainty  morsel  from  its  bony 
covering.  In  the  Kew  museums  there  are  the 
actual  cones  of  the  Arolla  that  had  been  half- 
devoured  by  squirrels,  and  one  can  see  how  cun- 
ningly they  manage  to  get  out  the  kernels  with 
the  least  amount  of  labour.  The  cones  take  a 
year  and  a  half  to  grow  full- sized  ;  that  is,  the 

among    writers    upon    Conifers    respecting    the    catkins  are  produced  in  early  summer,  and  the 

merits  of  the  Arolla  aa  an  ornamental  tree.   Some  '  cones  ripen  in  November  of  the  following  j'ear. 

consider  that  it  is  too  gloomy  and  monotonous  I  In  a  young  state  they  are  of  a  rich  violet-purple 

in    appearance.     That  was    Loudon's    opinion.  '  colour,  the  colour  of  a  ripe  Orleans  Plum,  as  one 

Lambert,  than  whom  no  one  knew  Pines  better,  j  writer  puts  it ;  and  seen  nestling  amongst  the 

considers  it  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  genus,  1  foliage  they  have  a  pretty  appearance. 

and  that  is   my   opinion.     It  is  a 

beautiful   little   tree,   hardier   than 

any  other  Pine,  and  one  which  never 

refuses  to  grow  and  thrive  in  any 

situation,  however  cold,  or  in  any 

soil,   however    poor.     Such  a  tree, 

therefore,  is  worth  attention,  and  by 

planting  it  well  at  the   outset  and 

by  placing  it  well  so  that  it  may 

Ijorrow  additional  beauty  from  other 

trees  in  its  neighbourhood ,  it  would 

for  generations  form  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  any  garden  or  park.     Some 

object  to  it  on  account  of  its  very 

slow  growth,  but  as  it  is  known  to 

be    slow,   no   one  would  think    of 

planting   it  in  a  place  where  a  tall 

tree  should  be.     On  an  average  it 

grows  aliout  D  inches  in  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  locality  in 

which   it  is   placed.     In    Scotland, 

where  the  climate  is  more  akin  to 

that  of  its   native  mountains   than 

tliat  of  England,  it  grows  faster,  es- 
pecially if  in  good  free  soil.     The 

best  soil  for  it  appears  to  be  a  deep 

sandy  loam,  but  no  one  need  go  to 

much  trouble  in  the  matter  of  soil 

for  the  Arolla,  as  it  grows  in  any 

material  from  peat-bog  to  dry  sand. 

As  regards  the  planting  of  it,  so  that 

its  fullest  effect  may  be  obtained, 

my  opinion  is  that  it  never  looks 

so  well  as  when  you  see  a  group  of 

it,  consisting   of,  say,  about  six  or 

eight  trees  jilanted  irregularly  and 

of  ditt'erent  heights,  the  tallest  over- 
topping the  smallest  by  about  half 

its  height.     Such  a  group  as   this 

one  may  see  any  day  in  the  Kew 

arboretum.      When   a  tree    is   large   and   fully 

clothed  to  the  best  so  as  to  make  what  is  called 

a  line  specimen,  as  one  sees  at  Dropmore,  then 


P.  Ccmbr.i.    Full  sized  cone,  leaves,  cone  scales  and  seed. 


P.  Cembra  is  a  very  old  tree  in  this  country, 
having  been  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
or  the  treemonger,  as  he  was  called,  who  first 
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planted  it  at  his  place  at  Wliitton,  in  Middlesex, 
in  17-40.  Afterwards  it  was  much  planted  about 
the  country,  and  so  plentifully  was  it  planted  at 
Gledliow,  in  Yorkshire,  that  it  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Gledhow  Pine.  Perhaps  some  reader 
could  say  if  any  of  these  trees  at  Gledhow  are 
still  growing  there.  At  Walcot,  in  Shropshire, 
it  was  also  larrjely  planted  by  the  late  Lnrd 
Olive,  and  thirty  years  ago  the  largest  of  the 
Walcot  trees  were  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  high. 
But  it  is  more  for  ornament  than  utility  that  it 
has  been  planted  in  this  country,  althi  mgh  many 
have  advocated  the  planting  of  it  as  a  timber 
tree  in  hilly  districts.  Its  wood  is  excellent, 
being  very  workable,  of  a  pleasant  light  brown 
colour,  with  scarcely  any  grain,  and,  moreover, 
agreeably  fragrant.  The  quiint  wooden  figures 
sold  in  Swiss  shops  are  mostly  carved  from  wood 
of  this  Pine.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  aspect  of 
the  Swiss  Stone  Pine  as  it  appears  on  the  Swiss 
Alps  may  be  derived  from  the  illustration  given 
in  The  Garden',  Vol.  XXVIII.,  which  was  re- 


Aii  old  tree  of  P.  Cembra. 

produced  from  a  photograph  sent  l)y  Mr.  Otto 
Korster.  The  spot  illustrated  is  in  the  Ztuime- 
grund  Tyrol,  w  here  Mr.  Forster  says  one  rarely 
sees  a  specimen  tree,  all  being  weather-beaten, 
old,  rugged,  and  most  picturesque.  He  Siys  that 
the  largest  tree  in  this  region  does  not  exceed 
80  feet  high,  and  one  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet 
is  probably  a  thousand  years  old. 


Tree  Ivies. — There  is  not  half  enough  use  made 
of  Tree  Ivies;  one  may  go  into  a  dozen  gardens  and 
not  see  one.  Thtir  special  value  is  for  planting  for 
winter  tflejt,  for  then,  on  account  of  being  different 
from  every  other  Kvergrten,  they  are  the  more  notice- 
able. They  aie  in^nitely  better  for  winter  beds  than 
smdl  Conifers  or  other  things  usually  planted  in 
them,  because  they  never  grow  too  large,  are  alwajs 
tidy  looking,  and  their  hardiness  is  never  questioned. 
Specimen  Tree  Ivies  about  a  yaid  high  and  as  much 
through  are  as  handsome  Evergreens  as  one  could 
have  in  prominent  posilims  on  a  lawn,  and  especially 
if  planted  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  group  rising  fiom 
a  groundwork  of  creepirig  Ivy.  Tree  Ivies  are,  of 
course,  nothing  more  than  the  common  Ivy,  treedike 
instead  of  creeping,  and  now  we  have  them  of  various 
sorts,  some  goldendeaved,  others  gold  and  silver 
edged,  so  that  one  can  vary  their  effect.     They  are 


slow  in  growth,  it  is  true,  during  the  first  few  years 
from  cuttings,  but  when  old  they  remain  as  they  are, 
and  never  require  clipping,  pruning,  or  cultivating  in 
any  form. 

The  Golden  Scotch  Fir. — It  is  stated  in  The 
Gakdex,  January  N,  with  reference  to  this  tree, 
that  "  it  may  not  be  so  rapid  in  growth  as  the 
green,  and  it  will  be  years  before  a  big  tree  can  be 
seen  of  it."  Now,  neither  of  these  assertions 
should  be  accepted  as  an  i/i.^ofarlo,  for  twelve 
years  ago  I  saw  in  a  mixed  Larch,  Scotch,  and 
Spruce  Fir  wood  on  Churchill  estate  in  Ireland  a 
tree  of  the  Golden  Scotch  Fir  that  was  then  fully 
IG  feet  in  height,  and  had  kept  pace  as  regards 
rate  of  growth  with  its  surrounding  neighbours. 
Since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  the  tree,  although 
I  have  had  specimens  of  the  foliage  sent  me  for 
scientific  purposes,  but  if  now  standing,  and  I 
have  good  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  so,  it  must 
be  considerably  over  ;10  feet  in  height.  The 
variegation  was  constant  and  beautiful,  not  want- 
ing in  summer  and  reappearing  again  in  winter, 
as  your  correspondent  states  is  the  case  with  this 
tree,  and  evenly  spread  over  all  the  foliage.  It 
was  a  chance  seedling,  and  was  not  detected  until 
the  plantation  in  which  it  was  growing  had 
attained  to  a  considerable  height.  The  (iolden 
Scotch  Fir  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  ornamental 
Conifer  we  have,  the  deep  bluish  green  of  the 
normal  foliage  offering  such  a  marked  and  pretty 
contrast  to  the  rich  golden  of  the  variegated 
leaves.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
specimen  above  alluded  to,  and  which,  growing 
side  by  side  with  the  normal  green-leaved  plant, 
brought  the  different  colours  of  foliage  into  bold 
relief,  and  as  the  tree  was  growing  within  easy 
distance  of  the  road,  curiosity  tempted  many  a 
passer-by  to  halt  and  examine  so  beautiful, 
distinct,  and  imposing  a  plant.  An  Edinburgh 
nurseryman  to  whom  my  father  pointed  out  the 
tree  was  simply  electrified  with  its  appearance, 
and  would  wUlingly  have  undertaken  the  rather 
arduous  task  of  transferring  it  to  a  conspicuous 
spot  in  the  Scotch  metropolis.  I  wish  the 
commonly  accepted  opinion  that  both  the  golden 
and  silver-leaved  forms  of  the  Scotch  Fir  revert  to 
the  normal  colour  in  a  year  or  two  would  receive 
less  credence,  but  it  is  not  likely  to,  for  late 
authors  on  Coniferx-  simply  perpetuate  the  mis- 
take.—W. 

Spirasa  Douglaai. — Where,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  home  nurseries,  there  is  excess  of  certain 
plants  over  and  above  the  demand,  it  sometimes 
becomes  a  matter  of  consideration  how  to  profit- 
ably dispose  of  surplus  stock,  and  such  is  usually 
the  cas3  with  rapidly  increasing  shrubs  like  the 
one  above  referred  to.  To  avoid  waste  experiments 
with  such  plants  for  other  purposes  than  those 
they  are  usually  applied  to  is  the  rule  in  most 
nurseries,  and  it,  therefore,  will  not  perhaps  sound 
so  strange  when  I  recommend  the  present  Spiraea 
as  a  valuable  hedge  or  covert  plant,  and  one  that 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  persons  who,  at 
the  present  season,  have  the  formation  of  such  on 
hand.  Amongst  the  shrubby  species  of  Spir;ta  no 
other,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  well  suited  for  exten- 
sive park  planting  as  S.  Douglasi,  it  having  at 
least  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  recommendations 
that  could  be  linked  to  any  plant.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  of  free  growth,  and  increases  rapidly  from 
the  root,  is  not  fastidious  about  soil,  situation,  or 
shade,  forms  a  dense,  well-shaped  bush,  and  is, 
when  in  full  flower,  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
slirubs  that  can  be  imagined.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  bright  pink — but  there  is  a  lighter-coloured 
form — are  arranged  in  dense,  terminal  panicles,  of 
from  0  inches  to  fully  10  inches  in  length,  and  are 
borne  in  great  abundance.  A  hedge  of  this  plant 
during  the  flowering  season  is  pretty  almost  be- 
yond description,  and  the  flowers,  being  of  good 
substance,  last  well,  and  remain  during  fine 
weather  in  exemplary  condition  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  For  planting  in  masses  in  conspicuous 
places,  this  Spinea  is  especially  valuable,  and  it  is 
not  required  to  plant  thickly, for  if  the  soil  be  only 
of  average  quality,  the  roots  soon  wander  about 
and  fill  up  with  their  many  and  strong  shoots  the 


intervening  spaces  between  the  plants,  thus  render- 
ing the  shrub  a  much-to-be  desired  one  for  using 
in  game  preserves  or  wherever  a  dense,  twiggy 
undergrowth  is  desired. — D. 

The  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata).— By  far  the 
most  conspicuous  tree  in  our  deciduous  woodlands 
at  present  is  the  Winged  Elm,  a  fact  that  I  could 
not  help  noticing  some  days  ago  when  passing 
along  a  private  road,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  was 
lined  with  fair-sized  specimens  of  this  useful  tree. 
What  renders  it  so  distinct  from  Elms  in  general 
is  the  peculiar  corky  excrescence  with  which  either 
side  of  the  branches,  big  and  small,  is  fur- 
nished, thus  imparting  to  the  whole  tree,  when 
destitute  of  leaves,  a  gouty  appearance,  or  rather 
as  if  the  branches  were  of  inordinate  dimensions, 
but  which,  on  closer  inspection,  is  found  to  be 
caused  by  the  corky  winged  ridges  of  the  bark.  On 
examining  some  of  the  smaller  branches  this  ridge 
of  bark  is  found  to  be  quite  as  deep  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  growing,  and  as 
there  is  the  same  excrescence  on  either  side,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  branch  is  increased  to 
fully  twice  its  real  size.  Here  the  Winged  Elm 
has  attained  to  a  height  of  fully  40  feet  with  a 
trunk  circumference  at  a  yard  up  of  4  feet  7  inches, 
dimensions  that  are  rarely  exceeded  by  the  tree, 
even  in  its  native  American  wilds.  The  leaves  are 
small,  serrated,  and  resemble  in  no  small  degree 
those  of  a  vigorous  growing  young  Hornbeam  tree. 
Being  of  easy  culture,  perfectly  hardy,  and  an  in- 
teresting species  that  imparts  an  unusual  appear- 
ance to  our  woods  in  winter,  the  Winged  Elm  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  planters,  and,  being 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  cost,  may  be  used  freely 
enough  along  the  outskirts  of  such  woods  as  border 
roadsides  and  drives.  In  thinning  the  wood  in 
which  these  trees  occur  in  some  plenty  it  was 
found  that  the  timber  was  hard  and  firm,  redder 
in  colour  than  that  of  either  the  Scotch  or  English 
Elm,  and  more  difficult  to  cut  with  the  axe.  As 
regards  lasting  q\ialities  of  the  wood,  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  amount  of  certainty,  for  the  trees 
cut  down  were  not  deemed  of  sulhcient  siza,  nor 
were  they  so  fully  matured  as  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  wood  when  full  grown  and  ripe.  The  soil 
composing  the  wood  in  which  they  thrive  best 
here  is  light  loam  resting  on  deep  gravel. — A. 

The  Colchic  Laurel. — This  is  a  finer,  a  more 
genteel  plant  than  the  common  form,  one  that  has 
been  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  almost  proof  against  the  attacks  of  game. 
Where  a  large,  strong-growing  plant  for  screen 
purposes  is  wanted,  by  all  means  use  the  common 
Laurel,  but  where  a  refined  appearance,  a  dense 
dwarf  growth,  and  a  non-troublesome  plant— at 
least,  so  far  as  pruning  is  concerned — is  of  para- 
mount importance,  give  the  Colchic  form  pre- 
ference. The  leaves  of  this  latter  plant  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  fine  in  texture  when  compared  with 
the  common  form,  slightly  serrated,  and  remark- 
ably smooth  of  surface,  in  this  latter  approaching 
very  near  to  those  of  the  Rhododendron.  We 
have  used  it  rather  extensively  for  some  years 
past,  and  find  it  a  very  desirable  and  useful  estate 
plant,  it  coming  in  well  for  shrubbery  formation, 
for  clothing  of  banks  with  a  procumbent  ever- 
green growth,  and  in  the  making  or  renewing  of 
game  preserves.  The  "catalogue"  statement  that 
the  Colchic  Laurel  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
ground  game  is  rather  "stretched,"  and  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  to  say  that  it  is  almost 
so,  or  less  liable  to  get  nibbled  and  barked  than 
the  commonly  cultivated  plant.  It  is  of  slow 
growth  compared  with  the  latter,  but  spreads 
horizontally  to  a  greater  extent,  and  bears  pruning 
as  well  as  any  covert  plant  I  know  of  Cuttings 
inserted  in  the  usual  way  produce  roots  quite 
freely,  and  the  young  plants  soon  gain  strength 
and  vigour,  and  become  dense  bushes  by  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  at  which  period  they  are  fitted  ftr 
planting  out  permanently.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Colchic  Laurel  is  by  any  means  fastidious  about 
soil,  for  here  it  is  growing  in  dry  and  damp,  stiff 
and  free,  loamy  and  peaty,  and  with  but  little 
appreciable  differenca.  As  to  situation,  it  is  like- 
wise totally  indifferent,  for  a  break  planted  with 
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these  in  our  home  nuraery  and  with  a  northern 
aspect  are  just  as  healthy  and  vigorous  in  growth 
as  those  planted  under  what  would  be  considered 
more  advantageous  circumstances. — A.  D.  Web- 
ster. 

Cryptomeria  elegans  in  winter. — One  or 
two  specimens  of  this  Conifer  planted  about  a  lawn 
are  capable  of  producing  a  colour-effect  such  a.s  no 
other  tree  can,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  a  peculiar 
value.  Just  now  every  tree  of  it  glows  with  a  reddish 
coppery  hue,  which  it  begins  to  put  on  as  early  as 
August,  intensifying  every  month  until  in  mid-winter 
the  colour  is  very  rich.  It  afterwards  gradually  loses 
the  coppery  hue,  and  by  about  April  the  foliage  has 
quite  reverted  to  its  original  green.  If  associated 
with  the  darkest  Evergreens,  the  coppery  hue  is  inten- 
.^i&ed,  but  the  Cryptomeria  shouid  be  made  to  stand 
out  with  the  green  as  a  background.  The  elegant 
feathery  growth  of  the  tree,  with  the  branches  always 
drooping,  gives  it  a  different  aspect  from  other  Coni- 
fers, and  it  is  not  so  rigidly  formal  in  outline  as  most 
others.  It  is  a  hardy,  free  growing  tree,  not  parti- 
cular as  to  3i>il,  rarely  refusei  to  thrive  in  any  condi- 
tions, bat  of  course  growing  best  in  a  good,  free  soil 
and  a  sheltered  spot.  There  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  it 
(nana)  which  is  useful  to  plant  in  certain  tpots  where 
tte  other  would  be  too  big. 

The  golden-leaved  Chestnut  is  a  neat  little 
evergreen  bush  that  many  would  like  to  have  in  their 
wardens.  It  is  so  unlike  its  relative,  the  common 
Sweet  Chestnut,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  Castanea  chrysophylla  is  a  native  of  Call 
fornia,  in  parts  of  which  State  it  forms  adenseimder 
growth  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  is  often 
found  in  company  with  the  Monterey  Pine  (Pinus 
insignis),  but  in  other  States,  Oregon,  for  instance,  it 
srows  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  As  we  know  it  in 
European  gardens  it  is  rarely  more  than  a  dwatf, 
dense  bush,  having  leaves  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Bay,  but  smaller.  They  are  deep  green  above, 
while  the  under-surfaces  are  covered  with  a  golden 
tint,  hence  the  name  chrjsophylla.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  never  affected  by  our  hardest  winters,  and 
may  be  grown  perfectly  well  in  Scotland — indeed, 
some  of  the  best  plants  of  it  exist  in  and  about  Ediu- 
"burgh.  The  largest  cultivated  specimen  is  suppnsed 
to  be  that  at  Tortworth  Court,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  has  been  planted  nearly  thirty  years.  Even  when 
only  2  feet  or  3  ftet  in  height,  this  Chestnut  produces 
fruit  freely,  and  these  are  miniatures  of  the  spiny 
Sweet  Chestnut  fruits.  In  bold  rock  gardens  or  in 
ma=ses  of  dwarf  shrubs  are  the  places  in  which  to  plant 
this  shrub.     It  thrives  best  in  a  deep  moist  loam. 

Abies  brachyphylla. — No  one  need  hesitate 
to  plant  this  Japanese  Silver  Fir,  which  may  still  be 
called  new,  seeing  that  it  was  only  introduced  in 
1870.  In  the  "  Manual  of  Coniferoe  "  it  is  described 
as  "one  of  the  hardiest  and  handsomest  of  the  Silver 
Firs,"  and  a  truer  description  could  not  be  given  of 
it.  Every  year  it  seems  to  improve,  although  the 
largest  plants  in  this  country  are  scarcely  beyond  the 
nursery  or  sapling  stage.  It  is  likely  to  outgrow  all 
the  other  Silver  Firs,  not  even  excepting  A.  Nord- 
raanniana,  which  bears  such  a  high  reputation  among 
tree  planters.  The  young  trees  I  have  seen  of  it  in 
the  various  English  nurseries  and  gardens  all  indicate 
a  sturdy  and  robust  growth.  The  stem  grows  per- 
fectly erect,  and  is  rarely  seen  without  a  good  leader. 
The  branches  spring  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to 
form  a  symmetrical  cone-like  tree.  The  leaves  are 
short  (as  the  specific  name  implies),  and  almost  as  dark 
a  green  as  in  Nordmann's  Fir,  but,  instead  of  lying  in 
two  flat  rows  on  the  branches,  they  are  more  irregular, 
thus  giving  the  tree  a  different  appearance.  Every 
specimen  I  have  seen  was  feathered  to  the  ground 
with  branches,  and  the  bottommost  did  not  show  any 
sicns  of  losing  foliage,  as  so  many  of  the  other  Firs 
do.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  in  A.  brachy- 
phylla a  valuable  tree  for  ornamental  planting,  if  not, 
indeed,  for  timber.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  Japan  and 
Saghalitn  (it  being  a  native  of  both  islands)  to  a 
height  of  120  feet.  In  Veitch's  "Manual"  it  is  stated 
that  this  Fir  stands  the  Danish  winter  uninjured.— 
\V.  G. 

Malus  Halleana. — In  answer  to  "G."  (p.  83), 
I  may  say  that  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown  to  me, 
but  it  has  much  the  habit  of  Malus  Horibunda,  from 


which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  being  narrower  ;  the 
leaf-stalks  are  more  flushed  with  red  and  the  flowers 
deeper  in  colour,  thereby  rendering  it  more  con- 
spicuous than  even  that  well-known  and  much-appre- 
ciated shrub.  My  plants  were  obtained  from  Mtssrs. 
Transon,  of  Orleans,  in  France,  who  describe  it  as 
"a  new  distinct  Japanese  sort  with  narrow  leaves 
and  pink  flowers."  Such  a  handsome  shrub  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  be  grown  by  our  English  nurserymen. — 
A.  P. 

Gordonia  pubescens. — This  very  beautifu' 
shrub  or  small  tree  I  have  grown  for  many  years- 
With  me  it  grows  vigorously  in  a  deep  alluvia' 
soil,  which  is  rather  moist,  but  not  wet,  and  it 
flowers  fully  three  months,/  c,  during  July,  August, 
and  September.  It  is  a  native  of  our  Southern 
States,  and  this  is  about  its  northern  limit  where  it 
can  be  grown.  The  flowers,  which  are  large,  are  of 
the  purest  white,  and  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion. In  England  I  should  say  this  plant 
would  succeed  in  the  American  border,  but  it 
should  have  a  warm  position.  What  English 
cultivators  should  aim  at  with  all  our  shrubs  and 
trees,  especially  from  the  Southern  States,  is  to 
get  the  wood  thoroughly  matured.  There  is  no 
degree  of  cold  experienced  in  England  greater 
than  that  which  they  will  withstand  in  this  lati- 
tude, where  we  have  the  thermometer  frequently 
W  below  zero,  and  I  have  known  it  much  lower 
than  that  without  plants  being  injured  in  the 
least.  The  Madura,  a  southern  tree,  fully  illus- 
trates this;  young  plants  of  it  in  England  grow 
with  great  vigour,  and  the  young  growth  is  killed 
back  in  winter.  Though  a  southern  tree,  this 
stands  well  in  the  Northern  States  and  ripens  its 
wood  to  the  tips.  Thus,  where  matured,  even  a 
temperature  of  '20'  below  zero  does  not  injure  it. 
Cultivators  may  take  it,  as  a  rule,  that  all  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  North  America  are 
hardy  in  Great  Britain— that  is,  they  will  endure 
the  lowest  temperature  known  there,  provided 
their  wood  is  well  matured. — John  Sail,  ]Vash- 
imjloii. 

Magnolia  Halleana. — "  W.'  (p  84)  speaks  of 
this  Magnolia  as  though  it  has  not  been  distri- 
buted, but  surely  a  thoroughly  hardy  bush  which 
has  been  for  some  years  recommended  by  nursery- 
men must  by  this  time  be  fairly  well  known.  If  it 
is  not,  permit  me  to  inform  all  lovers  of  good 
things  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  securing 
plants  of  it,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  shrubbery  border,  and  being 
so  dwarf,  so  .compact  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  so  early,  the  day  should  not  be  far  distant 
when  it  will  form  a  new  feature  in  the  forcing 
house  and  greenhouse.  By  far  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  hardy  Magnolias  I  have  met  with  is  in  the 
grounds  at  Hartield,  the  seat  of  Dr.  Henry,  near 
this  place.  They  were  planted  most  likely  by  the 
late  Donald  Beaton,  who  lived  there  when  a  young 
man,  and  occupying  as  they  do  a  warm  sandstone 
bank,  sloping  to  the  south,  backed  and  flanked  by 
grand  Conifers,  they  are  worth  a  day's  journey  to 
see.  There,  striving,  and  not  in  vain,  with  Abies 
Douglasi,  the  stately  M.  acuminata  has  formed  a 
splendid  tree,  the  smaller  varietiesincluding  M.  con- 
spicua.M.  Soulangeana,  M.glauca,  and  others  gradu- 
ating down  to  the  margin  of  the  lawn.  M.  Halleana, 
if  not  already  planted,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  soon 
complete  this  fine  group,  of  which  the  owner  is  so 
justly  proud.  When  I  state  that  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Beaton's  employer,  and  a  great  experimenta- 
list, succeeded  in  fruiting  the  Japanese  Medlar  or 
Loquat  against  a  wall  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  the  JIagnolias,  your  readers  will  gather  that 
the  situation  is  exceptionally  favourable;  but  this 
fact  need  not  deter  them  from  planting  any  of  the 
deciduous  varieties  and  species,  as  all  will  grow  and 
produce  their  lovely  foliage  if  they  do  not  flower 
so  freely  in  much  colder  places.  — W.  Coleman. 

SHORT  NOTES.— TMEES  AND  SERUBS. 


Butcher's  Broom  under  trees. — In  many  in- 
stances the  ground  under  trees  is  bare  and  unsightly, 
and  an  idea  prevails  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing to  grow  in  such  a  position ;  but  that  is  a  mistake, 
as  there  are  several  plants  which  grow  under  the  shade 
and  drip  of  trees,  and  amongst  these  Butcher's  Broom 
may  be  placed  at  the  top.  It  grows  wild  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Glamorganshire,  and  I  know  of  many  cases 
in  Wales  in  which  it  forms  a  dark  verdant  mass 
under  dense  shade  ;  indeed,  I  never  knew  it  to  fail 
under  trees  ;  it  not  only  exists  under  such  conditions, 
but  grows  rapidly,  and,  although  it  may  not  become 
very  tall,  it  spreads  out  freely.  I  can  therefore  con- 
fidently recommend  it  to  all  who  require  a  plant  that 
will  succeed  admirably  under  trees. — J.  MuiR,  Mar- 
f/am,  Port  Talbot. 

The  Laurel-leaved  Phillyrea  (P.  Vilmorini- 
ana). — This  is  unquestionably  the  best  hardy  ever- 
green shrub  that  has  been  introduced  to  this  country 
of  late  years.  After  the  severe  weather  we  have 
had,  which  nipped  Laurels  and  other  hardy  shrubs, 
this  Phillyrea  bears  no  trace  of  injury;  there  is  not  a 
leaf  browned  or  spotted,  and  this  extreme  hardiness, 
combined  with  its  rapid  growth,  neat  habit,  and 
handsome  foliage,  mal;e3  it  an  invaluable  winter' 
shrub.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  narrow-leaved  Laurel, 
hence  the  name  laurifolia,  by  which  it  is  known  in 
some  nurseries  and  gardens,  and  on  account  of  its 
neat  growth  it  has  been  also  named  decora  ;  but  P. 
Vilmoriniana  is  the  name  the  botanist  Boissier  gave 
it  in  his  "Flora  Orientalrs."  It  is  said  to  grow  as 
high  as  10  feet,  but  the  specimens  at  Kew  are  not 
more  than  4  feet.  The  leaves  are  thick,  leathery,  of  a 
deep  shining  green,  and  in  shape  like  those  of  the 
Caucasian  Laurel.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  small, 
sweet-scented  flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded 
by  small  black  fruits  in  autumn.  But  the  flowers 
and  fruit  are  not  worth  taking  into  account ;  its  value 
lies  in  its  foliage,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict 
that  it  will  in  time  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of 
Evergreens.  It  is  already  grown  in  tree  nurseries, 
where  its  value  is  recognised,  and  it  is  being  largely 
propagated.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Caucasus. 

The  winter  in  South  'Wales. — This  has  been 
so  far  the  most  severe  winter  experienced  in  South 
Wales  for  these  last  ten  years  at  least.  In  previous 
winters  the  thermometer  has  been  lower  at  times, 
but  we  have  not  had  so  long  a  continuance  of 
frost  and  snow  as  we  have  experienced  lately. 
We  have  had  frost  almost  weekly  since  the  end  of 
October  ;  .'now  has  fallen  often,  and  the  weather 
has  been  altogether  most  wintry.  At  present  we 
have  a  keen  black  frost,  with  a  piercing  north  east 
wind,  and  vegetation  has  a  very  sickly  appearance. 
Wind  always  does  more  harm  than  a  still  frost, 
and  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  many  of  our  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  injured.  We  had  quite  a  hurri- 
cane in  November  which  scorched  every  Ever- 
green with  which  it  came  in  contact.  Pines  are 
browned  more  than  ever  I  have  seen  them,  and 
evergreen  bushes,  such  as  liaurels.  Arbutus,  Sweet 
Bays,  Rhododendrons,  Laurustinus,  &c.,  are  quite 
scorched.  Had  the  storm  come  earlier  and  caught 
the  wood  before  it  was  matured  it  would  have 
been  much  more  serious ;  as  it  is,  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  younger  growths  will  die  back.  In 
such  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  defer  cutting  back 
or  pruning  very  much  until  it  is  seen  what  wood 
has  perished.  The  different  varieties  of  Euony- 
mus,  «hich  I  have  often  recommended  as  being 
specially  hardy,  are  the  only  bushes  which  have 
withstood  the  weather  without  blemish.  These 
pretty  Evergreens  cannot  be  too  extensively  used 
in  exposed  places  or  in  ungenial  atmospheres. — 
J.  MuiK,  Port  Talhot,  S.  Walvs. 


Choisya  ternata.  — This  has  suffered  a  good  deal  this 
^vintcr  tioni  tlie  cold ;  where  planted  in  the  open  in  various 
gardeii.s  about  London  It  has  been  sadly  nipped,  and  even 
ag.ainst  one  of  tlie  walls  at  Kew  a  large  bush  of  it  has  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  killed.  It  is  not  a  reliable  hardy  shrub 
about  London  and  north  of  it. — G. 


January  flowers.— Owing  to  snowstorms,  frost,  and  a 
continued  low  temperature,  we  have  had  fewer  .J.anuary 
tlowers  than  usual.  Amongst  shrubs,  Chimoiianthus  fra- 
grans  and  Jasminum  nuditlorum  have  blossomed  as  usual : 
tile  last-named  less  freely  than  in  previous  years.  But 
Garrya  cllipliea  la  so  far  quite  destitute  of  flowers.  The 
firot  tSnowdrop  opened  on  the  '24th,  and  a  solitary  Primrose 
may  be  foimd  in  warm  nooks,  but  the  winter  Aconite  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Tussilago  fragrans  has  been  fairly 
plentiful.  Erica  carnea,  which  in  some  sea.sons  begins  to 
show  a  little  colour  at  the  end  of  January,  ig  still  wearing 
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its  winter  garb.  Altogctliur,  tlic  mimbev  of  out-of-door 
flowers  is  few  for  tlie  west  of  Eugland  at  tliis  time  of  year.— 
J,  C.  C 


Flower  Garden. 


BHUGMANSIAS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

We  use  both  the  double  white  Brugmanfia  and 


made  are  weak  and  spindly,  and  the  flowers  pro- 
duced are  in  consequence  few  and  poor  in  quality. 

E.  M. 


also  the  single  one  in  the  subtropical  garden  in 
eummer,  and  in  a  hot,  dry  season  here  in  the  south 
they  do  admirably.     The  double  variety  with_ us 
blooms  much   the  most  freely,  and  in  the  evening 
the  perfume  from  its  blossoms  scents  the  whole 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  growing,  but  during 
the  day  there  is  not  much  scent  emitted  by  it. 
The  single  variety  is  more  delicate  in  perfume, 
and  it  is  emitted  throughout  the  day  as  well  as 
during   the   night.     When   planted   in   the   beds, 
which  they  should  not  be  before  the  fir-st  week  in 
.June,  an  open  spot  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
and  east  winds  should  be  selected  for  them,  but 
they  should  have  abundance  of  sunlight.     With 
the  ordinary  soil  in  the  bed  work  in  some  partly 
decayed  manure,  and  if  a*  all  dry  after  planting 
and  during  the  following  months  water  copiously 
both  at  the'roots  and  overhead   in   the  evening 
after  a  hot  day.     It  this   be   neglected  and  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  the 
leaves  soon   assume  a    sickly   hue    and    become 
attacked  by  red  spider,  which  quickly  checks  free 
growth  and  spoils  the  blooms.     Free  growth  with- 
out being  too  luxuriant  is  what  is  required,  and 
in  order  that  both  foliage  and  flowers  may  be 
developed   in   the  best  possible  manner  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  manure  may  be  given.    Early 
in    October  and   before   any  signs   of   frost   have 
appeared  they  should  be  lifted  ;  having  previously 
cut  around  the  roots  with  a  spade,  place  them  in 
pots  sufficiently  large  to  hold  their  roots  and  some 
soil.     PUce  them  in  a  cool  vinery,  and  if  under 
a  Vine  all  the  better,  as  the  shade  of  its  leaves 
will    prevent    them    from     flagging     too    much. 
Syringe  them  overhead  at  times  in  order  to  assist 
them   to  start   afresh,  when  they  will   throw  out 
blossoms  and  continue  to  bloom  up  to  and  some- 
times  after  Christmas,  such    flowers   being  very 
sweet  particularly  at  that  sea=on  both  on  the  plant 
or  in  a  cut  state.     After  blooming  is  over  gradu- 
ally withhold  water  from  the  roots,  and  keep  the 
plants  in  a  cool  house  free  from  frost.     In  spring, 
just   before  growth  commences  if  the  plants  are 
getting  too   large,   prune   the  shoots  in  freely  : 
young  growths  will  start  from  below  the  places  to 
which  they  have  been  cut  back,  and  by  planting- 
out  time  in  summer  the  plants  will   be  in  good 
condition  for  that  purpose.     Another  way  in  which 
they   can   be   wintered   is  to   pack    them  away,  I 
placing   soil   around   the   roots,   in   a   cool  house 
under  the  stage  and  keep  them  rather  dry  during 
winter.     In  such  a  position  they  may  stay  until 
the  time  has  arrived  for  planting  them  out  again 
in    the    beds.     The    quickest    way   in    which   to 
increase  the  stock  is  to  take  off  the  young  shoots 
or  ott'sets  which  sometimes  spiing  from  the  base  of 
young  plants  with  roots  attached  to  them.     Pot 
and   keep  them  close  for  a  time  and   they  will 
quickly  make  nice  plants.     Pieces  of  half-ripened 
shoots,  too,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  spring 
and   plunged  in  a   brisk  bottom  heat  soon  emit 
roots,  and  if  potted  on  and  kept  growing  in  a 
temperature  of  about  GO"   they  soon  make  good 
plants,  which,  if  kept  in  pots  during  the  summer, 
will  often  bloom  the  following  spring  and  be  use- 
ful for  the  ornamentation  of  rooms.     When  three 
or  four  years  old  they  get  leggy,  and  are  then 
used  for  flower  beds.     The  latter  may  be  carpeted 
with  Sedum  glaucum,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
Perilla  or  Iresine  Lindeni  or   some  other   dwarf 
dark-coloured  plant.     The  Brugmansias  should  he 
planted  singly  in  small  beds,  or  at  considerable 
distances   apart   in  larger   beds   where   they  can 
have  free  development  for  both  flowers  and  foliage. 
Thus  treated  they  are  far  more  satisfactory  than 
when  huddled  closely  together,  where  neither  the 
beauty  of  their  leaves  nor  flowers  can  be  seen  to 
Advantage.  When  planted  closely,  too,  the  growths 


White  Trumpet  Daffodils. — I  have  read 
carefully  and  with  interest  all  the  correspondence 
that  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  and  as  Mr. 
Burbidge  has  suggested  that  I  might  give  my 
opinion  in  reference  to  Chiswick  as  a  trial  ground, 
1  will  try  to  do  so.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  have  not  succeeded  so  well  with  the  white  forms 
of  DalTodils  as  I  have  done  with  the  other  varieties, 
but  my  soil  is  not  the  Chiswick  soil,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  white  Datiodils  should  not  do  \yell 
there.  ,  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  is  a 
feeling  against  Chiswick  as  a  trial  ground,  for, 
although  bulbs  were  promised  and  growers  were 
all  invited  to  send  them  there,  not  one  bulb 
arrived  at  the  trial  ground  last  autumn.  Such  is 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  Dafifodil  committee 
has  to  deal.  Though  I  have  said  I  see  no  reason 
why  white  Daffodils  should  not  do  well  at  Chis- 
wick, yet  if  I  were  asked  if  I  would  prefer  Kew  to 
Chiswick,  I  would  say,  "  Yes."  The  soil  at  Kew 
is  light,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  stagnant  water  ; 
there  is  also  there  any  amount  of  tree  roots,  and 
no  lack  of  skill  to  manage  the  bulbs.  I  feel  sure, 
too,  that  the  Kew  folks  would  find  a  situation 
suitable  for  the  trial  if  contributors  would  indicate 
the  sort  of  tree  roots  with  which  the  bulbs  love  to 
be  associated.  In  their  various  stages  of  growth 
they  could  be  seen  by  the  whole  staff ;  and,  there 
fore,  no  sub-committee  would  be  required.  Some 
miy  say  we  could  not  claim  a  report  from  Kew, 
but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  a  report  would  be 
forthcoming  when  required.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
committee,  when  it  meets  this  spring,  will  be  able 
to  decide  this  matter.— J.  W.vlker. 


Helleboru3  altifolius.— With  reference  to  the 
discussion  about  this  plant  now  carried  on  in  The 
Caiuien',  allow  me  to  state  that  H.  niger  inhabits 
the  northern,  and  H.  altifolius  the  southern  de- 
clivities of  the  Austrian  Alps.  The  line  of  de- 
marcation of  their  respective  areas  is  very  well 
defined,  and  they  do  not  mix  with  each  other.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Engleheart's  plant  is  the 
true  altifolius,  and  if  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
altifolius  of  English  gardens,  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, because  H.  altifolius  of  English  gardens  is, 
horticulturally  at  least,  a  very  different  plant 
from  the  true  altifolius.  The  English  plant  ap- 
pears to  have  changed  its  original  character  in  a 
very  marked  way  ;  by  what  may  be  called  cultural 
evolution  it  has  become  a  stout,  early-flowering 
plant,  whilst  the  type  is  slender,  and  has— pre- 
vented by  snow  and  ice  from  starting  early- 
retained  its  natural  habit  of  flowering  in  March, 
while  the  altifolius  of  English  gardens  is  now  at 
its  best.  Typical  altifolius  has  not  a  cup-shaped, 
but  rather  a  flatfish  flower  of  a  very  pleasing  lint, 
viz  ,  a  pinkish  or  rosy  white,  more  or  less,  even  if 
kept  under  glass.  I  wonder  why  any  value  is 
placed  on  a  pink  or  green  stigma,  which  is  only 
produced  by  climatal  influence,  especially  by  often 
changing  temperatures,  which  cause  the  flowers  to 
become  moist  and  dry  alternately,  according  to 
circumstances.  If  it  would  be  worth  while,  and  I 
had  time  to  spare,  I  would  engage  to  produce 
niger  with  pink  stamens,  and  altifolius  of  English 
gardens  with  green  ones.  I  was  glad  to  observe 
attention  directed  in  The  Garden  to  H.  niger 
pr:ecox,  which,  though  its  flowers  are  small,  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  flowering  early.  A  big 
plant  of  it  here  began  to  blossom  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  there  are  still  some  flowers  on  it ; 
the  siiallness  of  the  blooms  we  shall  soon  change, 
by  raising  seedlings  upon  seedlings,  which,  if 
treated  rationally,  flower  tlie  very  first  year  after 
germination.— Max  Leiciitlin,  Badtn-Iiaihn. 

Effects  of  the  late  snowstorm.— On  looking 
round  Oakwood  garden  to  see  what  damage  had 
been  done  by  the  late  snowstorm,  I  found  that  we 
bad  escaped  more  easily  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Some  time  "back  I  recommended  a 
fence  made  of  rabbit  wire,  G  feet  high  in  one 
piece  ;  wo  have  a  quantity  of  this  which  is  suffi- 
ciently supported  for  any   ordinary   strain,   but 


above  70  yards  was  blown  over,  the  snow  having 
filled  the  meshes  and  .so  given  the  wind  purchase  ; 
therefore  it  seems  desirable,  when  this  fence  ia 
used,  to  add  to  the  supports  by  wires  fastened 
to  any  trees  on  the  line.  Our  large  Camellia  has 
only  one  or  two  small  branches  broken,  but  my 
man  beat  much  of  the  snow  off.  A  tine  head  of 
Andromeda  japonica,  covered  with  buds,  was 
broken  oS',  and  a  large  Choisya  ternata  had  some 
branches  broken,  but  a  large  Photinia  serrulata 
close  by  is  uninjured.  Our  big  Rhododendrons  in 
the  wood  have  hardly  any  branches  broken ; 
Meconopsis  Wallichi,  unprotected,  looks  perfectly 
fresh  and  green  ;  seedlings  of  Sikkim  Rhododen- 
dron, not  above  an  inch  high,  do  not  seem  to  have 
felt  the  cold  ;  Ilex  latifolius  is  very  little  touched. 
The  effect  of  the  snow  was  shown  along  the  road 
to  the  garden  by  the  great  numbers  of  branches 
on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  Fir  woods.  A 
friend  with  a  beautiful  garden  at  Chiselhurst  gave 
a  most  saddening  account  of  breakages  of  a  great 
number  of  his  trees  and  shrubs.  So  far  our  coops, 
with  Bracken  interlaced,  seem  efficaceous  as  pro- 
tection for  tender  plants.— GEeiRGE  F.  Wilson, 
Ueatherhank,  Weybridrje  Heath. 

Mr.  Wm.  Goldring,  long  on  the  staff  of  The 
Gaiiden,  who  has  for  some  time  paid  some 
attention  to  landscape-gardening,  now  proposes  to 
devote  himself  to  it  as  a  profession.  Landscape- 
gardening  hitherto  has  always  suffered  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  our  rich  stores  of  plants  and 
trees  on  the  part  of  its  profes.sors,  so  that  they 
have  been  tempted  too  often  to  fall  back  on  the 
absurd  or  the  bizarre  in  lieu  of  what  a  lover  of 
Nature  would  expect  in  a  garden  in  our  own  time. 
We  need  only  mention  the  coloured  gravel  phase  of 
gardening,  now  happily  vanishing.  Mr.  Goldring's 
knowledge  of  our  garden  flora,  obtained  at  Kew 
and  elsewhere,  should  save  him  from  the  need  of 
ever  seeking  any  embellishments  for  a  garden 
but  those  of  Nature's  ample  giving.  No  doubt 
even  this  kind  of  plant-knowledge  may  be  over- 
done, and  we  can  imagine  no  worse  prospect  for 
our  private  gardens  than  the  emergence  of  a  body 
of  landscape-gardeners,  trained  in  botanic  gardens 
with  that  stiffness  supposed  to  be  needed  by 
science.  But  eight  years  spent  by  Mr.  Goldring  in 
visiting  the  gardens  and  country  seats  of  England 
for  The  Garden  have  shown  him  how  much 
beauty  these  possess,  where  quiet,  simple,  English 
ways  are  followed,  and  where  natural  beauty  is 
not  shut  out  by  Paxtonian  or  Nesfieldian  excess 
or  formality.  It  would  be  well  for  English  gar- 
dening if  competent  young  men  of  this  soit, 
absolutely  untrammelled  by  trade  influence  of  every 
kind,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  design  and 
planting  of  our  gardens.  Mr.  Goldring  has  lately 
gone  to  live  at  Kew,  where  his  address  is  .'i2, 
Gloucester  Road, 

Annual  Chrysanthemums.- These  form  a 
very  interesting  grcufj  of  summer  and  autumn 
flowering  plants.  They  are  very  showy  in  the 
garden  and  well  acfapted  for  cutting  purposes,  and 
they  are  also  easily  grown,  as  the  seeds  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  plants  will  do 
well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  C.  coronarium  is 
the  oldest  in  point  of  time,  as  it  was  introduced 
from  Sicily  as  far  back  as  !li2!).  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Garland  Chrysanthemum.  Originally  a 
single  yellow  form,  of  late  years  English  gardeners 
have  grown  two  selected  double  forms,  one  yellow 
and  one  white,  and  more  recently  the  last  has 
developed  into  a  vaiiety  with  quilled  petals.  A 
few  years  ago  I  saw  advertised  an  Austrian 
Daisy,  and  having  obtained  some  seed,  found  it  to 
be  the  single  yellow  form  of  C.  coronarium,  in  all 
probability  not  much  changed  from  what  it  was 
when  first  introduced  to  this  country.  Two  fine 
selections  with  double  flowers  have  been  made 
from  this,  viz,  Aurora,  yellow,  and  The  Biide, 
white,  and  when  the  flowers  are  produced  full  and 
of  the  best  symmetrical  form  they  are  charming 
in  the  extreme.  When  a  good  type  of  each  is 
obtained  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  propagate 
ic  by  means  of  cuttings.  C.  carinatum  or  tricolor, 
the  keeled  Chrysanthemum,  came  from  Barbary 
about  tyye.    This  is  of  diverse  colours,  but  several 
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fine  forms  have  been  selected  and  named,  such  as 
Burridgeanum,  crimson,  white,  and  yellow  ;  atro- 
coccineum,  deep  red-crimson  ;  Eclipse,  in  the  way 
of  Burridgeanum,  but  with  more  scarlet  in  the 
colour  ;  W.  E.  Gladstone,  crimson  ;  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  crimson,  variegated  ;  Sultan,  maroon  ;  pur- 
pureum,  purple  ;  and,  latest  of  all.  Golden 
Feather  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  form  of  Burridgeanum 
with  golden  foliage.  Then  there  are  two  double 
forms  of  it  known  as  Dunnett's  Double  Yellow  and 
Double  White.  It  is  right  it  should  be  stated 
that  all  the  before-mentioned  forms  are  more  or 
less  sportive  and  vary  considerably  at  times,  but 
all  are  very  attractive.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
the  common  Corn  Chrysanthemum,  C.  segetum. 
This  is  a  charming  annual  variety  also,  and,  like 


ing  these  flowers.  The  varieties  I  have  are  Cloth  of 
Gold,  two  varieties  of  a  double  magenta  Croussi 
fl.-pl.,  the  old  double  white  and  double  lilac,  the  early 
double  sulphur,  a  double  black  named  King  Theo- 
dore, a  double  red,  which  came  to  me  from  Ireland, 
named  Pompadour,  a  magnificent  Primrose,  quite  the 
gem  of  my  collection.  With  the  exception  of  Croussi 
fl.-pl ,  all  the  other  varieties  mentioned  are  on  the 
north  side  of  my  rockery,  and  get  no  sun  all  the  year 
round,  being  sheltered  from  it  by  the  rocks;  this  suits 
them  exactly.  My  experience  is  that  the  sun  is  fatal 
to  the  growth  of  double  Primroses,  as  indeed  it  is  to 
most  of  the  single  varieties.  Planted  on  the  north 
side  of  a  rockery,  where  the  sun  cannot  reach  them, 
in  deep  loam  and  peat,  I  find  all  Primroses,  double 
or  single,  to  flourish  and  bloom  profusely. — H.  A.  W. 
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Young  tree  of  P.  Cembra.    (See  p.  1C4.) 


all  the  forepoing,  veiy  free.  I  UiiLk  that  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  C.  coronarium  group  might 
be  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration,  but 
U.ey  Sihould  be  plants  raised  from  cuttings  to 
ensure  good  varieties.  The  plants  SNhould  be 
struck  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  then 
giown  on  into  size,  stopping  freely  at  times  so  as 
to  encourage  a  bushy  and  free-branching  habit, 
and  when  they  have  made  fine  specimens  and 
become  well  established  in  pots  be  allowed  to 
flower.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying,  and  (lie 
lesult  would,  I  think,  amply  reward  the  trouble 
that  would  be  expended  in  cultivating  them  in 
this  wise. — R.  D. 

Double  Primroses.— "R.   D."   (p.    65)  invites 
readers  of  The  Gaedex  to  give  their  experience  touch- 


The  New  Zealand  Veronicas  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  our  climate  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  in  gardens  where  they  have  been  left 
unprotected  one  can  fee,  now  the  frost  is  gone, 
which  are  the  hardy  and  the  tender.  The  hardiest 
of  all  is  without  queetion  the  now  well-known 
V.  Traversi,  which  has  come  through  the  frost 
perfectly  uninjured,  looking  now  as  fresh  and 
green  as  in  summer,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  placed 
among  hardy  Evergreens.  The  broad-leaved 
species,  such  as  V.  tfeciosa,  mixta,  and  others, 
have  been  punished  severely  ;  in  some  cases  they 
are  cjuite  killed,  and  beautiful  though  they  are, 
I  hey  are  unsuitable  for  planting  about  London 
and  northwards  except  against  a  wall,  and  even 
then  they  need  some  sort  of  protection  in  order  to 


preserve  their  foliage  uninjured.  The  pretty 
little  Privet-leaved  species,  V.  ligustrifolia,  shows 
signs  of  injury  at  Kew,  the  leaves  been  browned 
and  otherwise  disfigured ;  but  in  a  garden  at  Ascot 
on  a  light  peaty  soil  I  noticed  that  the  frost  has 
done  it  no  harm,  but  nevertheless  it  must  be 
classed  among  the  doubtfully  hardy  kinds.  The 
singular-looking  V.  maritima  lately  introduced, 
which  looks  less  like  a  shrubby  Veronica  than  the 
others,  is  quite  unharmed  at  Kew.  It  is  a  mere 
pigmy  in  growth,  but  very  neat  and  compact,  just 
the  plant,  in  fact,  that  a  gardener  would  select 
for  an  edging  or  design.  The  little  V.  pingui- 
folia,  now  common,  is  unharmed,  and  its  glaucous 
white  foliage  has  a  telling  effect  in  winter  on  the 
rockery,  for  that  is  its  place,  as  in  such  a  position 
its  trailing  growth  is  best  seen.  These  are  a  few 
instances  I  have  noticed  as  regards  the  effect  of 
the  winter  on  these  Xew  Zealand  Veronicas,  but 
now  that  there  are  so  many  in  various  gardens, 
others  may  be  found  that  have  passed  the  winter 
uninjured.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lindsay  will  tell  us 
about  their  behaviour  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  where  I  remember  I  saw  a  large  collection 
of  species — in  fact,  I  believe  most  of  those  in 
soutnern  gardenswere  distributed  from  Edinburgh. 
— W.  G. 


CANNAS  FROM  SEED. 

Canx.\s  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed,  that  I  would 
rather  start  with  a  young  seedling  plant  than  an 
offset,  or  a  one-year-old  plant  that  had  been  grown 
in  a  small  pot.  But  to  be  thoroughly  successful 
with  seedlings  one  requires  a  rather  high  tempera- 
ture and  to  sow  early  in  February ;  a  hotbed 
answers  better  than  a  forcing  house,  for  Cannas 
not  only  like  the  bottom-heat  which  it  affords,  but 
revel  in  the  moist  heat,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
hotbed,  is  heavily  charged  with  ammonia — in 
fact,  there  is  no  comparison  between  plants 
treated  by  the  two  methods.  The  luxuriance  of 
those  grown  in  a  hotbed  far  exceeds  that  of 
those  grown  in  any  other  way.  The  seed  should 
be  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
it  is  sown,  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed 
should  be  set  in  a  warm  house  if  the  frame  is  not 
ready,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  warm.  They  do 
not  require  a  hotbed  until  the  seedlings  have 
grown  an  inch  in  height,  so  that  if  there  is  a  stove 
or  a  heated  vinery  at  command  the  plants  may  be 
raised  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  hotbed 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  as  the  bed 
will  be  required  to  maintain  a  brisk  heat  for  at 
least  three  months,  it  must  be  carefully  made  up. 
The  fermenting  material  must  be  well  prepared ; 
three  parts  stable  manure  and  one  part  Oak 
leaves  are  best.  The  manure  must  be  laid  in 
a  heap  for  a  fortnight,  and  turned  over  twice  in 
that  time  to  let  the  strong  heat  pass  out  of  ir. 
In  forming  the  bed  it  should  be  1  foot  larger  eveiy 
way  than  the  frame.  It  should  be  4  feet  high  tt 
the  back  and  3  feet  in  front.  After  it  has  bet  n 
made  up  about  five  days,  3  inches  of  soil  should 
be  placed  over  the  surface,  to  keep  down  the  larjk 
steam,  and  then  the  frame  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  plants.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in 
3  inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  theie 
with  roots,  they  must  be  transferred  to  .")-inch 
ones.  I  should  remark  that  a  thoroughly  liih 
soil  is  necessary;  half  turfy  loam  and  half  well- 
rotted  hotbed  manure,  to  which  a  sprinkle  of  sand 
should  be  added,  is  none  too  strong.  I  may 
also  mention  that  the  leaves  under  the  hot- 
bed system  of  culture  do  not  afford  a  correct 
idea  as  to  the  condition  of  the  roots,  for 
the  leaves  will  lise  and  unfold  themselves  much 
faster  than  the  roots  fill  up  (he  pot.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  close  heated  air  of  a  hotbed 
frame  is  the  best  possible  imitation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  grow  naturally.  How- 
ever that  may  bo,  I  have  been  surprised  at  ihe 
size  cf  the  leaves  and  the  height  of  the  plants 
when  I  have  turned  them  out  of  the  por,  and 
found,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  roots. 
What  roots  ihey  do  make  are  fleshy  and  white, 
and  quickly  find  their  way  to  the  sides  and 
bottom.     But  it  is   not  desirable  to    let    them 
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remain  in  small  pots  until  they  get  so  matted 
together  as  to  require  disentangling.  They  may 
in  a  general  way  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of 
1  foot  before  they  are  put  into  pots  "  inches  in 
diameter.  If  the  plants  are  required  for  bedding 
out  they  will  not  want  larger  pots,  and  if  pro- 
perly treated  they  will  be  2  feet  high  by  the 
end  of  May.  Respecting  other  cultural  details, 
they  want  a  fair  supply  of  root  moisture  ;  the 
water  which  they  have  should  be  warm  ;  this  may 
be  obtained  by  keeping  a  watering-pot  full  at  all 
times  in  the  frame.  Should  the  heat  in  the  bed 
decline  too  much,  which  it  will  probably  do  by  the 
middle  of  April,  a  lining  of  hot  manure  should  be 
put  all  round  it,  and  fresh  material  should  be 
added  to  it  to  keep  the  height  up  half  way  up  the 
frame.  To  prevent  the  leaves  from  scorching,  a 
thin  shade  must  be  placed  on  the  glass  in  very 
bright  weather.  If  the  plants  are  wanted  out  of 
doors,  they  must  be  taken  to  a  cold  pit  at  the  end 
of  May  to  be  hardened  off,  and  not  placed  in  the 
open  air  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June. 

J.  C.  C. 


Culture  of  Gaillardias. — On  turning  over  the 
pages  of  The  Garde.v  of  July  2t',  1885,  I  note  a 
suggestion  which  I  overlooked  at  the  time  to  the 
effect  that  I  should  furnish  a  few  hints  on  the  culture 
of  the  Gaillardia,  a  plant  which  we  grow  most 
successfully.  If  plants  established  in  pots  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  April,  2  feet  apart  each  way, 
in  well  cultivated  soil  enriched  with  ordinary 
decayed  manure,  they  will  bloom  well  the  same  year. 
A  coUectiitn  consisting  of  about  I'lOO  plants,  which 
we  plant  out  in  the  manner  just  described,  has 
borne  the  drought  of  the  last  five  years  better  tlian 
any  other  herbaceous  plant  which  we  grow,  and  has 
stood  the  winters  so  well  without  the  slightest  pro- 
tection, that  we  have  not  lost  3  per  cent,  of  them. 
Gaillardias  are  fine  plants  for  exhibition  and  for  cut 
blooms  generally ;  tbey  are  also  most  useful  for 
bedding ;  if  planted  about  a  foot  apart  and  pegged 
down  they  make  a  brilliant  and  continuous  display, 
lasting  in  bloom  as  they  do  well  into  December.  The 
autumn  frost  does  not  injure  the  buds  of  the 
Gaillardia  nearly  so  much  as  those  of  other  herbaceous 
plants.  If  grown  in  pots  they  make  good  plants 
for  balconies  and  verandahs,  and  also  fine  specimen 
plants  for  exhibition.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
best  for  general  purposes,  viz.  :  — 

Bethcar,  crim-un,  cd^'cd  with    Ormonde,      crimson,     edged 

gold,  quilled  .ind  tiXsseUed  with  yellow 

Canova.  yellow,  base  of  petals    Rta'  ius,   gold,   with  a  slight 
light  red  copper  ling  around    the 

Fimbriata,  yellow,  fringed  centre 

Galopin,  orani.'e,  iiuilled  Temenus,     light     chocolate, 

Joaephint*,  bronze,  gold  edged  tinged  with  bronze 

Larinas,  bronze  Victory,  yellow,  with  a  crim- 

Mars,    gold,    with    a   scarlet  '         son  base,  and  quilled 

ring  Xenophon,     m  roon,     edged 

Roselle,  yellow  .         with  gold 

— William  Kklwav,  Langport. 

Primula  imperialis. — Until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  this  remarkable  species  of  Primula  was 
supposed  to  occur  only  on  the  summit  of  the  volcanic 
peak  Manellawangie,  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Janghuhn,  nearly  forty  years 
since,  at  an  elevation  of  yyOO  feet,  and  whence  it 
never  descends  lower  than  0000  feet.  It  is,  however, 
now  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  P.  prolifera  of 
Wallich,  which  is  found  on  the  Khasyan  Hills,  in  the 
north  of  India,  and  may  probably  occur  in  other  parts 
of  the  Himalayan  range,  though  the  Javan  plant  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  the  Indian  form  in  point  of 
vigour.  The  genet  al  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  the 
well-known  P.  japonica,  from  which  indeed  it  has 
been  supposed  to  differ  chiefly  in  its  colour,  but  it  is 
even  more  robust  than  that;  species,  reaching,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Junghuhn,  a  height  of  'Ih  feet  to  3  feet. 
The  fiowtrs  are  arranged  in  from  two  to  four  whorls 
each,  bearing  from  ten  to  twelve  or  more  flowers,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  published  figure,  are  tubularly  cam- 
panulate  in  form,  and  resemble  more  those  of  the  wild 
yellow  P.  Auricula  than  those  of  the  Japanese  p'ant, 
though  the  yellow  colour  is  deeper  than  in  the  Auricula. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this 
fine  species  to  European  garden^,  but,  so  far  as  the 
Javan  plant  is  cc  ncerned,  hitheito  without  resulLs, 
though  there  appears  no  sufficient  ground  for  doubt- 
ng  of  ultimate  success.     The  chief  requisites  would 


appear  to  be  a  moist  atmosphere  and  soil,  the  plant 
being  found  on  the  margins  of  the  rivulets  which 
meander  through  the  vegetable  soil  or  humus,  covering 
the  decomposed  lava  of  the  summit.  The  elevation 
at  which  it  occurs  being  1;^  miles  above  the  sea  level, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  plant 
flourishes  literally  above  the  clouds,  and  therefore 
enjoys  a  serener  atmosphere  and  larger  amount  of 
sunshine  than  the  plants  growing  at  a  lower  altitude. 
Ice  fre(|Uently  f()rms  at  night  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  alluded  to,  and  the  mean  daily  temperature 
does  not  exceed  .'iO'  I'.ah.,  but  the  species  is  unlikely 
to  endure  full  exposure  to  our  variable  winter  climate. 
I  am  indebted  for  my  small  supply  of  seed  of  this 
Primrose  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

Saxifraga  grauulata. — The  single-flowered 
form  of  this  plant  is  very  common  in  our  meadows, 
though  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  and  yet  the  flowers 
surpass  in  purity  the  majority  of  those  of  the  mossy, 
or  hypnoid,  section  of  Saxifrages.  It  forms  interest- 
ing little  tufts,  sending  up  in  early  summer  an  abund- 
ance of  large,  pure  white  flowers,  which  more  than 
repay  the  trouble  of  collecting  plants  of  this  Saxifrage, 
which  everyone  can  do,  particularly  if  they  reside  in 
the  midland  counties.  The  double-flowered  form — 
really  a  handsome  plant — is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
gardens,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  class  of 
Saxifrages  to  which  it  belongs.  It  does  well  on  the 
rockery,  where  it  blooms  beautifully  nearly  all  the 
summer,  and  it  also  makes  a  charming  little  plant  for 
the  front  of  the  mixed  border.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
easit-st  of  all  these  Saxifrages  to  propagate.  The  roots 
consist  of  little  grains  or  tubers,  which  can  be  divided 
to  almost  any  extent.  It  likes  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  a  light  sandy  soil. — K. 

Erinus  alpinus. — No  difficulty  is  experienced 
with  this  little  gem  when  once  it  gets  hold  of  an 
old  brick  or  other  wall.  It  seeds  freely  enough, 
and  scatters  its  tiny  little  seedlings  far  and  near; 
indeed,  in  such  a  place  as  that  just  indicated,  we 
commenced  its  culture  a  few  years  ago  with  a 
single  plant,  and  now  the  wall  is  entirely  covered 
with  this  pretty  alpine.  If  allowed  to  have  its 
own  way,  it  gives  far  better  results  than  when 
meddled  with,  and  seedlings  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  hold  of  every  presentable  opening  all  over 
the  wall  where  a  little  nourishment  can  be  found. 
All  through  the  summer  months  the  tufts  of  leaves 
are  quite  liidden,  so  great  is  the  profusion  of  its 
lovely  purple  flowers.  It  goes  well  along  with 
Linaria  alpina,  Saxifraga  stellaris,  and  many  other 
of  these  charming  wall-loving  alpines,  all  of  which 
will  give  good  results  much  in  the  same  way  if 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed. — K. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi. — I  am  glad  to  be 
enabled  to  inform  "J.  0.  B."  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  growth  of  this  pretty  Everlasting  Pea  that 
patience  in  the  matter  of  seed-germination  has  been 
well  rewarded.  As  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
The  Gahdrs,  I  sowed  the  seed  soon  after  it  was 
ripe,  I  think  in  last  September,  in  a  pan,  and  placed 
it  in  a  cool  house.  It  has  taken  four  months  to 
germinate,  but  at  length  young  plants  are  coming 
up  well.  Possibly  a  gentle  warmth  might  have 
been  helpful,  Ijut,  in  any  case,  evidence  is  afforded 
that  so  far  from  keeping  the  seed  in  moist  soil  all 
the  winter  proving  injurious,  it  seems  to  be  the 
onlv  means  whereby  at  length  it  can  be  induced  to 
germinate.  I  think  this  remark  applies  to  all  hard- 
coated  seeds,  and  immediate  sowing  is  doubtless 
bettt.T  than  arbitrary  soaking. — A.   D. 

Tree  Flax  (Linum  arboreum). — The  value  of 
this  old  plant  for  ornamenting  rockwork  can  hardlj' 
be  over-estimated.;  even  during  very  early  spring, 
if  the  weather  has  been  at  all  favourable,  it  is  ever 
ready  to  push  forth  its  shining  golden  flowers,  a 
succession  of  which  is  kept  up  until  early  autumn. 
In  exposed  places,  however,  it  sometimes  gets 
partly  destroyed  in  severe  weather,  but  where  it 
can  get  shelter  from  cold  east  and  north-east 
winds,  it  stands  well,  and  never  loses  a  leaf.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  planted  in  a  favour- 
able situation,  it  becomes  quite  a  bush,  and  the 
hundreds  of  flowers  which  it  produces  glistening 
in  the  sun  make  a  pleasing  efi'ect.  It  was  intro- 
duced, we  are  told,  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  about  17SS 


from  the  Levant,  and  soon  after  flowered  in  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  Though  quite  distinct, 
it  is  often  confounded  with  L.  flavum  or  luteum, 
as  it  is  often  called.  The  latter,  however,  is  a 
herbaceous  perennial,  which,  like  other  herbaceous 
plants,  dies  down  in  winter,  reappears  in  spring, 
and  flowers  about  midsummer.  It  is  a  valuable 
plant,  but  not  so  attractive  as  L.  arboreum.  It 
seeds  freely,  and  may  be  raised  in  the  open  ground. 
In  flowers  and  foliage  L.  campanulatum  is  not  un- 
like L.  flavum.  It  is  more  slender,  however,  and 
is  rarely  seen  in  collections. — K. 


EL0WER3  AND  GARDENS. 

At  the  Litton  Hall,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin,  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered  the 
other  evening  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Maurice  Neligan  presided.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Burbidge  said  one  of  the  best  of  lessons 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  young  people  is  that  all 
flowers  are  beautiful,  for  it  is  flowers  that  our 
greatest  poets  have  most  delighted  to  hcmour. 
Daisies,  Bluebells,  Primroses,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops, 
and  Violets,  wild  Roses  and  Woodbine  have  »11  been 
woven  into  song  and  story  from  the  time  of  Chaucer 
to  the  days  of  Tennyson.  The  one  great  charm 
which  lingers  round  our  garden  blossoms  is  their 
beautiful  reality.  They  are  essentially  genuine.  In 
art  and  literature  generally  the  poor  man  must  put 
up  with  a  makeshift,  but  a  Lily,  an  Iris,  or  a  Pansy 
in  a  cottage  garden  is  as  real  and  as  beautiful  as  if 
grown  in  the  garden  of  a  queen.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  early  history  of  flowers,  as  used  for 
decoration  or  personal  uses,  we  find  that  the  wild  or 
native  flowers  were  first  employed.  Of  course,  all 
plants  are  wild  somewhere  or  other  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  showy  of  these  were  at  first  selected  for 
decorative  uses.  The  Jasmine,  Nelumbiuu),  and 
Orchids  of  various  kinds  were  so  used  in  India  from 
the  earliest  times,  while  in  the  western  tropics  the 
most  bea\itiful  of  the  native  wild  flowers  were  also 
employed  long,  long  before  the  woad-painted,  skin- 
clad  Briton  saw  aught  to  admire  in  a  wild  Rose  bud, 
or  in  the  flowers  of  Honeysuckle  or  of  Hawthorn. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  plants  ever  cultivated 
were  grown  for  use  as  food  or  for  their  medicinal 
virtuts  rather  than  for  their  beauty  ;  but  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  museum  at  Cairo,  and  also  at  Kew 
and  the  British  Museum,  may  be  seen  to-day  the 
mummy  wreaths  of  Egyptian  flowers  culled  by 
hands  and  woven  by  fingers  that  tingled  with  the 
love,  warmth,  and  life-blood  of  four  or  five 
thousand  years  ago.  The  oldest  of  dried  flowers 
in  herbaria — that  is,  of  flowers  specially  prepared 
for  scientific  purposes — do  not  date  back  further 
than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
yet  we  find  that  flowers  were  used  in  Egyptian 
ceremonies  some  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago. 
About  sixty  distinct  kinds  of  plants  and  flowers  have 
been  identified,  and  by  placing  these  in  warm  water, 
Dr.  Sehweinfurth,  of  Cairo,  has  succeeded  in  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  specimens  gathered  four  thousand  years 
ago.  The  blue  Water  Lily,  or  Lotus,  the  Poppy,  the 
Larkspur,  Flax,  Charlock,  Knapweed,  and  other 
flowers  are  perfectly  preserved,  the  garlands  being 
woven  together  with  strips  of  the  Nile  Reed,  or  Papy- 
rus of  the  ancients.  I  should  like  to  see  a  garden 
of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  around  every 
country  cottage  or  dwelling-house,  and  more  especially 
is  it  to  be  desired  that  a  garden  should  be  attached 
to  ,-iU  country  and  suburban  public  schools.  In 
France,  Germany,  and  even  in  Sweden  this  is,  to 
some  extent,  done  already  with  the  best  results  ;  and 
I  can  only  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
same  may  be  said  of  our  own  public  and  national 
schools.  Ireland  being  so  peculiarly  dependent  on 
land  culture  for  her  revenue,  I  am  convinced  that 
elementary  horticulture  should  be  more  generally 
made  use  of  as  an  educational  subject  of  the  highest 
practical  or  technical  value.  Nor  is  this  love  for 
cultivated  plants  and  gardens  confined  to  our  own 
country  alone,  for  whoever  visits  Paris  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  rich  profusion  of  Palms,  Dracsenas, 
Ferns,  and  Daisy  bushes  or  Marguerites  with 
which  the  windows  and  apartments  there  are  most 
tastefully  decorated.  In  Germany,  Russia,  and 
alto  in   Ameiica  the   love  for  beautiful   plants  and 
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fragrant  window  flowers  is  rapidly  increasing.  In- 
deed, the  Ivnowledge  essential  to  their  successful 
culture  is  so  easily  obtained  by  observation,  that  we 
can  only  wonder  wliy  every  window  and  balcony  is 
not  gay  with  ornamental  plants  and  flowers  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year.  Sweet-smelling  things, 
such  as  Lavender,  Wallflowers,  Thyme,  Carnations, 
Rosemary,  and  Mignonette,  should  be  around  every 
country  house ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  years  to 
come  some  part  of  every  town  dwelling  will  be  con- 
structed expressly  for  the  culture  of  plants  and 
flowers  within  it.  A  small  conservatory,  or,  at  least, 
window  eases,  as  fixtures,  will  be  considered  as  essen- 
tial as  a  good  kitchen-range  or  a  bath-room. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  few  roof  conserva- 
tories and  gardens,  and,  doubtless,  in  time  these  and 
other  appliances  will  become  universal,  especially  in 
towns,  where  space  is  valuable.  The  best  evergreen 
plant  for  a  room  is  Aspidistra  hirida,  of  which  there 
are  green  and  variegated  varieties.  A  specimen  liere 
has  been  grown  in  a  shady  window  in  the  Had- 
dington Road  for  the  last  four  years,  and  when  first 
brought  into  the  house  it  had  six  small  leaves  only, 
and  it  has  never  been  repotted  or  manured  during 
that  time.  No  other  plant  I  know  does  better,  and 
it  is  an  especi.al  favourite  in  France  and  Holland, 
where  fresh  and  healthy  evergreen  room  plants  are 
highly  appreciated.  The  India-rubber  (Ficus)  is 
another  good  room  plant,  as  is  also  the  graceful  Gre- 
villea  robusta.  Several  kinds  of  green-leaved  Dra- 
caenas are  thoroughly  reliable,  as  also  are  small  plants 
of  the  Australian  Blue  Gum,  or  Fever  tree.  I  have 
seen  a  fine  plant  of  this  in  the  window  of  a  drawing- 
room  in  Clare  Street  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 
Some  small  Palms  grow  well  in  warm  rooms,  and 
none  better  than  the  Corypha  austr.alis.  Another 
favourite,  especially  at  this  season,  is  the  Arum  Lily, 
while  the  Scarboro\igh  Lily  ( Vallota)  is  very  attractive 
when  it  throws  up  its  cluster  of  scarlet  Lily-like 
flowers  in  the  autumn  months,  just  before  the  Chry- 
santliOmum  comes  into  bloom.  Temperance  and 
good  gardening  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Some,  at 
least,  among  the  audience  here  to  night  will  have 
observed  those  cosy  Fuchsia-clad  cottages  which 
nestle  here  and  there  on  the  Powersoourt  domain, 
and  from  which  the  occupants  get  ample  supplies  of 
good  vegetables  and  small  fruits,  as  well  as  flowers. 
Such  gardens  must  prove  great  counter-attractions  to 
the  public-house  or  fhebeen.  Another  large  landed 
proprietor  told  me  quite  recently  that  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  building  of  cottages  had  proved  to  him 
that  the  a'idition  of  a  piece  of  garden  ground  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  the  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious life  and  welfare  of  the  inmates.  Of  all  modern 
writers,  it  is  Ruskin,  I  believe,  who  sums  up  the 
whole  substance  of  our  knowledge  of  plants  with  one 
dip  of  his  pen.  This  is  his  estimate  of  them — "  Timber 
for  the  builder's  yard,  corn  for  the  granary  or  the 
baker's  oven,  flowers  for  the  bride's  chamber,  and 
Moss  for  the  grave."  In  a  word,  food,  shelter,  and 
beauty  for  all  of  us  is  really,  the  sum  total  of  the 
world's  vegetation. 


NEW  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 
Scottish  florists,  with  commendable  tact,  seem  to 
have  chcsen  this  year  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
Scottish  Auricula  society.  They  will,  I  am  sure, 
have  the  hearty  sympathy  of  a  large  body  of 
growers  south  of  the  Tweed.  If  not  too  late,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  society  be 
amplified,  and  that  it  be  designated  "The  Scottish 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society."  The  national 
societies  in  England  have  for  many  years  offered 
prizes  for  Primulas  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  for 
Auriculas,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  both  the 
northern  and  southern  .sections  should  add  the 
name  Primula  to  their  schedules,  &o.  There  is  a 
wide  field  for  the  hybridist  to  work  in,  even  if  he 
should  restrict  his  operations  to  the  alpine  section 
of  Primulas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  equally  large 
and  important  range  of  the  Himalayan  section. 
The  wonderful  development  of  the  Auricula  during 
the  present  century  is  a  constant  reminder  to  ua 
of  the  yet  undeveloped  wonders  which  we  may 
expect  to  come  from  other  alpine  species  under 
the  hands  of  the  hybridist  and  the  skilful  culti- 
vator. 


Early  in  February  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  garden  Auricula  start  into  rapid  growth,  and 
at  that  time  it  used  to  be  an  almost  vtniversal 
custom  to  top  dress  the  plants.  This  was  done 
by  clearing  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sur- 
face soil  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  replacing  it 
with  some  rich  compost.  For  many  years  I 
followed  in  the  same  track,  and  spent  several  days 
of  the  first  or  second  week  in  February  over  this 
operation,  but  we  liave  now  discontinued  the 
practice,  as  it  was  found  to  be  (juite  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Horner  in  a  note  written  to  me  two  years 
ago  stated  that  he  also  had  given  up  surface- 
dressing  his  Auriculas  for  the  same  reason.  This 
annual  dressing  was  (and  by  some  is  still)  thought 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  culture  of  the 
Auricula.  Those  who  sowed  seeds  of  Auriculas 
when  they  were  ripe  in  July  would  obtain  a  few 
plants  which  will  now  be  of  good  size.  They  will, 
therefore,  require  to  be  again  potted  off,  hut  if 
the  seed  pots  or  pans  were  left  undisturbed,  a 
larger  number  of  seedlings  will  appear  now ;  they 
will  grow  quite  freely  if  the  weather  continues 
mild,  and  they  should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
the  first  real  leaf  is  formed  on  the  plants.  Off- 
sets taken  off  now,  planted  in  small  pots,  and 
placed  under  handlights,  will  do  better  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  Scarcely  a  single 
one  of  them  will  fail.  It  seeds  have  not  yet  been 
sown,  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  so.  The 
seeds  vegetate  more  freely  in  a  pit  from  which 
frost  is  excluded  than  they  do  in  an  ordinary  cold 
frame  at  this  season.  J.  Duui:la.s. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

(_;.    S.    S.VUNDERS. 

Springtail  insects.— How  can  I  get  rid  of 
some  troublesome  little  insect  (one  or  two  of 
which  I  send)  that  infests  all  my  plants,  not  only 
in  the  stove,  but  also  in  cooler  houses,  and  even 
plants  that  have  been  out  all  summer  ?  I  take  it 
for  thrips,  but  most  books  that  I  have  read  say 
that  thrips  live  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  can  be  got  rid  of  by  syringing  or  fumigat- 
ing ;  some  of  my  plants  get  that  thrips  on  the 
leaf,  but  they  are  at  once  sponged  off,  and  are 
never  allowed  to  spread,  but  as  these  other  insects 
live  in  the  earth  and  shingle,  smoking  has  no  effect 
on  them;  they  only  "wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by  " 
to  renew  their  depredations.  All  plants  suffer, 
but  Gloxinias  and  Begonias  are  quite  ruined  by 
them.  I  see  that  steaming  has  been  recommended 
as  a  remedy  ;  will  you,  therefore,  kindly  tell  me 
to  what  temperature  a  house  might  be  raised  by 
steam  without  doing  harm  to  such  plants  as  Adi- 
antum  farleyense,  &c.  ;  also,  if  the  tobacco-water 
used  is  only  tobacco  boiled  in  water,  or  the 
tobacco  juice  which  is  sold,  mixed  with  water? 
By  giving  me  this  information  you  will  confer  a 
great  favour,  as  It  is  quite  disheartening  to  look 
at  my  plants. — W.  W. 

*^*  You  have  sent  us  a  regular  collection  of 
insects — beetles,  gnats,  flies,  and  springtails.  Only 
the  last-named  are,  however,  hurtful  to  plants. 
The  springtails  are  very  difficult  to  destroy,  on 
account  of  their  habit,  which  you  have  noticed, 
of  living  a  great  deal  among  earth,  &c. ;  their  great} 
powers  of  jumping  render  the  ta>-k  of  "putting 
salt  on  their  tails  "  all  the  more  difficult.  I  should 
recommend  taking  the  plants  off  the  stages  and 
syringing  them  over  a  tank  with  tobacco  water 
and  soft  soap.  The  spiingtails  will  probably  jump 
off'  the  plants  and  fall  i.ito  the  tank,  where  they 
may  be  easily,  1  should  think,  destroyed;  any  that 
remain  on  the  plants  will  be  killed  by  the  insecti- 
cide. Before  replacing  the  plants,  water  the 
-hingle  on  the  stage,  and,  if  necessary,  the  floor, 
too,  with  boiling  water  from  a  watering-can  with 
a  rose  nozile.  As  regards  steiming  greenhouses, 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  the  temperature  if  it 
is  the  steam,  or  rather  vapour,  of  tobacco-juice 
which  is  to  be  used.  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  who 
first  ventilated  this  subject  in  The  G.vkden,  says 
he  has  a  number  of  braziers  filled  with  live  coal  ; 
on  each  he  puts  an  old  saucepan  containing  a  pint 
of  tobacco  water  :  "  this  is  quickly  vaporised,  and 


the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  this  moisture- 
laden  vapour,  which  becomes  condensed  on  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  leaves, 
bulbs,  flowers,  shelves,  &c.  When  the  consistency 
of  the  contents  of  the  saucepans  is  reduced  to  the 
thickness  of  thick  soup,  a  pint  of  water  is  added 
to  each,  and  the  vaporisation  goes  on  as  before.  I 
consider  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice  sufficient  for  a 
house  of  '200(t  cubic  feet."  The  tobacco  juice 
M.  G.  Lebeuf  uses  is  what  he  calls  14".  Mr. 
Mcintosh  recommends  a  paraffin  stove  for  supply- 
ing the  heat  to  vaporise  the  tobacco  juice,  and 
says,  "if  the  tobacco  juice  is  as  good  as  it  should 
be,  it  will  require  an  equal  part  of  water  added  to 
it  to  prevent  it  boiling  over."  So  long  as  this 
juice  is  of  the  right  strength  it  cannot  matter 
whether  it  be  home-made  or  bought.  The  ten- 
derest  plants  do  not  seem  injured  by  this  process. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  wintry  weather  that  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  has  greatly  checked  work  in  market  gardens. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  sowing  or  planting  can  be 
done  until  we  get  more  genial  weather.  Pruning, 
cleaning,  and  manuring,  however,  can  be  done, 
and  this  work  too  frequently  gets  put  off  altogether 
unless  the  weather  precludes  the  possibility  of 
getting  on  with  other  work.  That  orchards  have 
been  sadly  neglected  few  can  deny,  but  I  find  that 
many  of  them  are  being  renovated,  and  also  new 
ones  planted.  Pruning  old  trees,  especially  if  long 
neglected,  needs  great  care  ;  if  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  is  removed  at  one  time  the  tree  gets  a  serious 
check,  and  is  frequently  more  injured  than  im- 
proved. I  would  never  cut  any  large  limbs  from 
fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  as  they  leave  wounds  that 
induce  decay.  In  pruning  standard  trees  get  into 
the  centre  with  a  small  hand-saw  and  strong  prun- 
ing-knife  and  cut  away  all  the  small  spray-like 
growth  that  does  not  get  direct  sunlight,  leaving 
the  main  branches  quite  clear  ;  the  outer  bearing 
branches  may  be  left  moderately  thick.  After 
that  is  done  a  dressing  with  fresh  slaked  lime 
if  the  branches  are  Moss-covered  will  .soon  dry  the 
Moss  up,  while  paratfin  will  clear  the  American 
blight  or  scale  off  and  leave  the  branches  bright  and 
clear.  Carting  and  wheeling  manure  on  the  land 
has  lately  been  pushed  forward,  hai'd  frost  having 
made  the  recently  saturated  soil  in  good  condition 
for  such  work.  Under  the  orchard  trees  here  are 
growing  bush  fruits  or  vegetables,  so  that  owing 
to  the  double  cropping  a  good  deal  of  manure  is 
needed  to  keep  the  trees  healthy.  The  good 
prices  realised  for  Apples  during  the  past  year  have 
induced  growers  to  pay  more  attention  to  manuring 
their  trees  than  formerly  ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  proportion  of  orchard  trees 
are  starved.  Night  soil  and  town  sewage  soon 
make  a  marvellous  change  in  orchard  trees  ;  the 
vigour  thus  infused  into  them  seems  to  enable 
them  to  throw  off  insect  pests,  and,  indeed,  all 
other  ailments.  Forcing  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and 
Asparagus  is  now  being  pushed  forward  ;  old  tubs 
are  put  over  the  Rhubarb  crowns  and  then  they 
are  covered  with  manure.  This  is  the  plan  most 
largely  followed  here  ;  Seakale  and  Asparagus  are 
both  lifted  and  forced  in  frames  on  hot  beds.  All 
spare  pits  and  frames  are  being  cleaned  and  got 
ready  for  work,  and  seeds  of  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes, 
and  other  early  crops  are  being  sown  in  heat  so  as 
to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  plants  as  soon  as  the 
time  for  planting  out  has  arrived.— J.  G.,  Ilanlx. 


Names   of  plants.  -  />.    C.   (Stornoteo7f).—A   form    of 

l.'i  ilium  angustifolium. Snow. — 1,  Echeveria  retusii ;  2,  Be- 

H'  aii  I.  apparently  ramentacca  ;  3,  flower:*  -shrivelled. !('.  5. 

(/A;,M-(»s't/-)  — 1.  Adiantum  cuneatum;  2,  Nephrulepis,  pro- 
liablv  pecrioata,  specimen  bad  ;  3,  f'olypodium  semilauernm. 

//.    M.    (ShmU-fhi). — 1,   Hotfmannia   Ghiesbreghti,  other 

numbers  loose ;  plant  with  red  berries,  Hivina  humilis  ; 
banded  leaf,  Tiilandsia  .acaulis  zebrina  ;  Orchid,  Oncidiuni 
ornithorhyochum  ;  small  blue  flower  specimen  insutiicient : 

cannot  name  fruit  from  single  specimfn. /.  //.  {Ckiclw  tcr). 

-Adiantum  teuerum B.  iy.{/t>f({i).  —  l,  Sel.aginella  viridis; 

2.  S.  Walllchi  ;  3,  Schizaea   dichotoma. F.  M.  (J'oiA)— 1, 

Odontoglossura  Rossi    niajus:    2,    O.    odoratum :    3,   L?elia 

albida.  /.    J'ntfs.  ~   1 ,     Kranthemimi     pulchellum  ;    2, 

fiiphorbia  jacqvuni;\;tlora. 

Names  of  fruits. — '.  S.  {Dover') — The  single  Apple  yo 

sent  i?  insufficient  for  identification. 
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A  GRAND  OLD  AMERICAN  ELM. 

I  CAME  across  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
Elm  the  other  day.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
largest  and  oMest  trees  of  this  kind  now  growing 
in  this  country.  It  is  about- 100  feet  in  height, 
having  a  spread  of  100  feet  over  a  superficial 
area  of  nearly  8000  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  3  feet  from  the  ground,  is  about  S  feet. 
It  is  solid  for  about  15  feet  from  the  ground, 
■where  the  tree  separates  into  numerous  huge 
branches,  several  of  which  are  large  enougii  in 
themselves  for  the  stems  of  good  sized  trees 
of  this  genus.  Each  of  these  secondary  stems 
spreads  in  turn  into  hundreds  of  smaller  blanches 
with  unusual  regularity  and  uniformity,  making 
the  whole  one  of  the  most  .symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful specimens  of  arborescent  growth,  for  its  size, 
to  be  fovmd  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Drooping 
fi'om  some  of  the  lower  branches  are  many  long, 
pendulous  streamers,  some  cf  which  nearly  touch 
tlie  ground.  These,  as  they  sway  to  and  fro  in 
the  summer  lireeze,  together  with  the  rustling  sym- 
phony of  dense  leafage  from  the  immense  top  tower- 
ing far  above,  present  a  truly  plea?ing  and  ma- 
jestic aspect  to  any  beholder.  No  one  cm  stand 
lieneath  this  grand  old  tree  and  look  aloft  amid 
its  maze  of  branches  without  reverential  respect. 
As  to  its  age,  I  am  left  mainly  to  conjecture ;  but 
that  it  is  already  well  along  in  its  second  century 
seems  certain.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
is  no  sign  of  decay  or  decline  in  vigour  to  be 
found  in  it. 

This  massiveandbeautifulElm,  true  toits  nature, 
stands  in  a  rich  alluvial  meadow  bottom  almost  in 
the'8hadowoftheCatskillMountains,and  not  many 
rods  from  the  versatile  margin  of  a  reckless  and 
wayward  mountain  stream,  that  begins  its  career 
cjlmly  and  modestly  enough  away  back  amid  the 
rocks  and  roots  of  a  wild,  craggy  region,  well  up 
towards  the  sky,  where  the  speckled  trout  disports 
itself  in  its  <iuiet  pools,  and  the  shaggy  l.)lauk 
bear  slakes  his  thirst  from  its  crystal  waters. 
But  after  leaving  the  mountain  range,  and  sup- 
plying a  reservoir  for  a  large  city,  the  stream 
winds  its  tortuous  way  through  a  fertile  region  of 
farms  to  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  so  eventually 
finds  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  times  of  freshet  it 
becomes  a  raging  torrent  in  a  few  hours,  recognis- 
ing no  la%v,  except  that  of  gravitation,  which  it 
demonstrates  to  the  consternation  of  dwellers  and 
property-owners  for  miles  along  its  borders.  A 
million  streamlets  tumbling  into  it  from  every 
mountain-side,  each  with  a  new  incentive,  rush 
for  the  river,  seem  to  madden  it  anew,  and  down 
go  the  bridges,  the  railroads,  the  houses,  the 
barns,  and  the  crops.  It  is  at  these  carnival 
seasons  of  this  innocent  creek  that  this  beautiful 
Elm  is  saluted  by  its  turbid  waters  and  per- 
mitted to  bathe  its  muddy  feet  therein.  This 
occurs  on  an  average  once  or  twice  each  year,  and 
I  have  seen  the  tree  surroundel  by  a  vast  ex- 
pvuse  of  water  many  times.  But  just  how  many 
hundred  such  freshets  it  has  witnessed  I  .shall  not 
undertake  to  say.  That  it  had  already  attained 
coasiderable  size  in  1777,  when  the  old  colonial 
town  of  King-ton  (now  a  city  of  23,(100  inhabi- 
tants, in  which  the  tree  stands)  was  burned  by 
the  forces  under  General  Vaughan,  is  an  un- 
doubted fact.  That  it  was  growing  in  1G7U, 
when  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  old  senate 
h  rUse  of  the  Slate  of  New  Yoik,  a  quaint  old 
stone  structure  still  stmding  almost  beneath  the 
shadow  of  this  majestic  Elm,  was  being  erected, 
is  not  so  certain,  th  jugh  not  impo.5sible. 

There  are  several  other  specimens  of  this  Elm 
in  the  same  meadow,  especially  on  the  edge  ■  f 


the  creek,  but  none  so  large  and  symmetrical  as 
this.  A  railroad  track  runs  fpite  near  this 
old  historic  tree.  It  is  that  of  the  Ulster 
and  Delaware  Railway,  the  main  line  of  approach 
to  the  picturesque  C'atskill  Mountains.  Every 
day  in  summer,  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  visitors  and  tourists  from  all  lands  pass 
up  this  road,  and  this  magnificent  Elm  is  admired 
by  all.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  re- 
m  mbered  by  some  of  The  Garden  readers. 
Kinqston/N.Y.  H.  Hendricks. 


SITPPLTES  FOR  THE  WOOD-YARD. 

Tmk  stock  of  unsawn  timber  in  the  wood-yard  should 
be  overhauled  at  least  once  during  the  year,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Oak,  as  to  which  there  is  no  special 
reason  why  it  should  be  looked  to  just  now,  there  can 
harrlly  be  a  better  time  than  the  present  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  fellings  of  most  kinds  of  wood  are  well 
advanced,  and  sales  are  in  full  swing.  Before,  there- 
fore, the  cuttings  have  been  dispised  of  too  closely,  it 
will  repay  those  concerned  to  fix  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  requirements  for  the  comin?  year.  There  are  few 
places  in  which  Oak  is  not  wanted  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  is  not  alwaj-s  wanted  of  the 
largest  size,  and  the  thinnings  of  Oak  woods  when 
the  trees  reach,  s.iy,  a  foot  in  diameter  at  half  their 
height  are  very  useful  for  very  many  estate  purposes. 
The  best  and  straightest,  as  a  rule,  maybe  albtted  for 
field-gate  rails.  Experience  will  teach  foresters  that 
with  coppice  Oak  of  moderate  dimensions  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  get.  The  shorter 
pieces,  such  as  hanging  and  faldng  styles,  will  be 
readily  enough  found.  With  posts,  again,  there  is 
n->i  the  trouble,  i.e.,  post-!  for  ordinary  gates  and  fences, 
as  the  length  to  which  straight  lines  are  essential  is 
not  great.  Another  purpose  for  which  a  supply  of 
clear  coppice  Oak  should  be  kept  in  reserve  is  for 
cleft  pales.  To  make  the  best  of  the  wood,  trees 
straight  in  the  butt  and  with  as  little  sap  as  possible 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  Elm  is  an- 
other tree  which  is  almost  indispensable  upon  an 
estate,  but  more  for  buildings  than  for  field  work. 
The  actual  working  up  of  the  timber  may  be  a  little 
beyond  the  forester's  duties,  but  still  he  should  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  likely  t  > 
be  put  in  order  to  guide  him  in  choosing  the  supply. 
A  generation  or  two  ago  the  Elm  was  very  largely 
used  for  outside  boarding,  and  for  divisions  between 
cattle-yards  and  the  like.  There  is  nothing  more 
suitable  for  such  purposes  where  hard  wear-and-tear 
are  common.  The  toughness  and  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  spfitting  this  wood  are 'two  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations. Th-r-!  are  oher  hardwoods  which  are 
used  to  a  small  extent  in  the  estate  yard,  but  the  Oak 
and  the  Elm  are  the  chief.  With  respect  to  resinous 
woods,  Larches  and  Scotch  and  Spruce  Fir  each  come 
in  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  present  is  the 
season  in  which  the  supplies  should  be  replenished. 
On  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  a  minimum  of  labour 
should  be  expended.  I  am  aware  that  the  Spruce 
especially  is  thought  but  little  of  in  regard  to  dura- 
bility, and  that  it  fetches  scarcely  more  than  a 
nomin!>,l  figure  when  sold.  But  if  such  woods  cm  be 
used  where  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  but  littk  outlay  in 
reg.ird  to  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  grown.  For  fencing  and 
rough  buiUliogs  which  are  only  required  for  a  few 
years,  such  woods  may  bo  maie  to  do  duty  at  an  in- 
finitessimal  cost,  as  well  as  anything  better,  and  there- 
fore a  proportion  of  them  should  always  be  included 
in  the  annail  replenishaient  of  the  wood-yard. 

D.  J.  Y. 


.^HORT  SOT E.^i -WOODS   AXD  FOJll'SrS. 

Pruning:  trees.— Trees  ought  t)  bj  pruned  when  .s:t 
our.  How  mucli  lo  cut  away  from  the  top  depends  eoiue- 
wliat  on  what  lias  been  lost  in  ^-o^ts  during  the  lifting  of  tlie 
tree.  The  rule  for  most  irees  is  to  cut  away  about  one-third 
of  the  last  se.ason's  Kruwth,  to  shorten  i-i  a  little  any  very 
l.inK  roots,  ano  cut  off  smooth  the  enis  of  £uch  as  h we  been 
bruised  or  broken  in  digging. 

Tlie  wooden  parts  of  tools,  such  as  the  stock  of 
planes  and  handles  of  ch  sels,  are  cften  made  to  have  a  nice 
appearance  by  French  polishing ;  but  this  adds  nothing  tn 


their  durability.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  let  them  soak  in 
linseed  oil  for  a  week,  and  rub  them  with  a  new  cloth  for  a 
few  minutes  every  day  for  a  week  or  tw  >.  This  produces  a 
beautiful  surface,  and"at  the  same  time  exerti  a  solidifying 
and  preservative  action  on  the  wood. 


SHELTER.BELTS  AND  HEDGE  SCREENS. 

What  to  plant  is  a  question  that  some  may  desire  to 
have  answered.  The  very  wealth  of  material  before 
us  greatly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  making  a  re- 
sponse. We  have  deciduous  trees  that  are  bare  in 
winter,  when  shelter  is  most  needed,  and  we  have  also 
Evergreens  in  great  variety,  that  retain  their  refresh- 
ing verdure  all  through  the  year,  and  provide  the 
most  perfect  shelter.  For  the  wind-breaks  of  the 
field,  and  even  for  groves  about  buildings,  the  leafless 
trees  have  much  viilue,  and  thtir  judicious  disposition 
will  greatly  check  the  cutting  storms;  the  wind,  after 
sifting  through  the  branches,  is  reft  uf  hdf  its  pjwer 
for  evil ;  nor  is  its  force  restored  for  some  distance. 
The  majority  of  wind  breaks  are  composed  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  usually  of  the  commonest  species — 
anything  that  will  rapidly  grow  into  a  tree,  or  that  can 
be  most  cheaply  procured.  This  practice  need  not, 
however,  prevent  us  from  using  any  of  the  more 
valuable  hardwood,  and  other  trets,  in  making  shel- 
ters, but  in  some  instances  our  impatience  may  prevail 
over  our  judgment  as  to  the  more  valuable  species 
and  induce  us  to  plant  only  those  of  rapid  growth 
to  ensure  a  speedy  result.  As  to  the  use  of  Ever- 
greens in  outside  shelter-belts,  though  more  expen- 
sive at  first,  a  smaller  number  and  a  narrower 
surface  devoted  to  the  wind-break  will  prove  so 
much  more  tfTective  than  a  wider  strip  of  decidu- 
ous trees,  as  to  justify  the  increased  outlay.  Some- 
times even  a  sini^de  row  of  Norway  Spruce,  or 
of  hardy  Pines,  like  the  Scotch  or  the  Norway 
Spruce,  or  even  of  the  common  Red  Cedar  or  Arbor- 
vit:o  will  make  an  admirable  wind-break.  Plant  any 
of  the  many  trees  at  your  command,  and  plant  them 
where  they  will  produce  the  desired  protection. 
Whether  you  select  the  so-called  cheap  trees,  such  as 
white  Willows,  Poplars,  soft  Maples,  &c.,  or  whether 
you  choose  Oaks,  hard  Maples,  the  white  .Vsh,  the  Elm, 
the  wild  Cherry,  the  Tulip,  the  Walnut,  and 
Hickories,  or  hardy  Evergreens,  do  not  neglect  the 
planting  of  these  invaluable  aids  to  good  culture. 
When  we  come  to  a  selection  of  the  plants  best 
suited  to  the  protection  of  our  homes  and  theii  sur- 
roundings we  again  find  abundant  material  from 
which  to  make  choice.  For  trees  and  for  tall  screens 
the  favourite  with  many  will  be  the  Norway  Spruce, 
which  grows  rapidly,  is  easily  transplanted  and 
managed,  and  which  presents  a  welcome  tint  of  green 
that  is  always  persistent  and  full.  The  other  Spruces 
are  also  desirable,  particularly  the  white  and  the 
black.  They  all  bear  the  knife  and  shears  very 
well,  and  may  easily  be  kept  within  due  bounds  when 
used  as  hedges  for  shelter.  The  native  Hemlock  is 
particularly  coramendtd  standing  alone,  but  it 
is  also  one  of  the  very  best  species  for  forming 
a  screen  or  shelter  hedge,  as  it  may  be  clipped  to  a 
perfect  plane,  and,  when  necessary,  it  can  be  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  In  the  case  of  trees  to  be 
planted  about  buildings,  we  should  consider  their 
beauty,  and  with  this  character  in  view  we  should 
select,  among  Evergreens,  the  Hemlock,  the  White 
Pine,  perhaps  alsj  the  Ktd  Pine,  or  Norway,  but  not 
the  Scotch  Fir,  nor  the  Austrian.  There  we  may 
also  place  the  American  Arbor-vit;e,  but  the  especial 
function  of  thii  sp^aes  is  the  forma-icii  of  shelter- 
screens  and  hedges,  for  which  it  is  particularly  well 
adaptzd,  except  in  very  dry  soilf ;  nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  a  well  trimmed  hedge  of  Arbor-vit;e, 
unless  it  be  one  of  Hemlock,  as  the  latter  preserves 
iti  deep  trten  hue  unimpaired  all  winter.  Some  of 
the  dwarf  Pines  may  also  find  a  place  in  front  or  at 
the  sides  of  the  h  mse,  but  they  never  attain  sufficient 
size  to  make  much  shelter.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
bsautifid  Retinospjras  from  Japan,  which  answer 
well  for  low  screens,  and  are  highly  ornamental.  The 
common  Red  Cedar  is,  after  all,  a  most  useful  plant. 
It  has  been  called  the  Poor  Man's  Evergreen,  ou 
accjtmt  of  the  facility  with  which  it  m.ay  be  produced 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  certainty 
and  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Though  not  of  so  fine  a 
colour  as  some  others,  this  tree  makes  dense  foliage 
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when  set  ag  a  shelter-belt  and  wind-break.     It  also 
makes  a  close  hedge  to  screen  jiathways. 

The  ground  for  the  wind-breaks  should  be  well 
prepared.  A  strip  of  one  rod  in  width  will  be  needed 
it  it  is  proposed  to  plant  but  a  single  row,  and  several 
rods  wide  must  be  prepared  if  it  be  designed  to  plant 
a  good  wind-break  of  many  rows,  which  is  the  better 
plan.  After  harrowing  the  ground  a  furrow  is  struck 
for  every  row  of  trees,  and  these  furrows  may  be  4  feet 
apart,  for  then  the  plants  may  be  set  every  4  feet. 
This  requires  very  little  labour,  unless  large  trees  are 
selected,  and  if  these  be  large  Evergreens  they  need 
not  be  so  close,  but  more  care  will  be  required  in 
planting.  Yearlings  and  two-year-old  plants  of  most 
deciduous  kinds,  or  stout  cuttings  of  Willows  and 
Poplars,  will  be  the  cheapest  and  best.  The  young 
trees,  when  planted  with  reasonable  care  and  well 
fixed  in  the  soil  by  pressure  of  the  foot,  will  be  sure 
to  grow  ;  l>ut  so  will  weeds,  and  the  plantation  must 
be  cultivated  for  ab  lut  two  seasons,  so  as  to  keep 
down  all  intruders.  With  this  treatment  their  growth 
is  greatly  enhanced,  and  they  will  the  sooner  shade 
the  ground,  when  they  will  suppress  the  weeds  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  must,  however,  be 
protected  from  the  inroads  of  stock  of  all  kinds.  This 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  When  to  plant,  though  an 
important  question,  need  not  detain  us  long.  Plant 
when  you  get  ready,  autumn  or  spring,  but  be  sure  to 
have  the  soil  ready  for  the  reception  of  your  trees 
before  bringing  them  on  to  the  ground  ;  let  it  be  dry 
enough  to  crumble  ;  never  plant  when  it  is  wet  and 
clammy.  Deciduous  trees  maybe  set  out  in  autumn, 
when  we  have  leisure  to  do  the  work,  and  when  the 
soil  is  dry  and  warm. — Rural  Niv  Yorker. 


darkness  of  colour  is  in  general  a  sign  of  strength  and 
durability.  The  freshly-cut  surface  of  the  wood 
should  be  firm  and  shining,  and  should  have  some- 
what of  a  translucent  appearance.  A  dull,  chalky 
appearance  is  a  sign  of  bad  timber.  In  wood  of  a 
given  species,  the  heavier  specimens  are  in  general 
the  stronger  and  the  more  lasting.  Among  resinous 
woods,  those  which  have  least  resin  in  their  pores,  and 
amongst  non-resinous  woods,  those  which  have  least 
tap  or  gum  iu  them,  are  in  general  the  strongest  and 
most  la.sting.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  in  Pine- 
wood,  that  which  has  most  sap-wood,  is  the  most 
durable  ;  but  the  universality  of  this  law  is  doubtful. 
—A.  N. 


is  growing  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level, 
and  in  rather  damp  ground  adjoining  a  mountain 
rivulet.  The  exposed  situation  has  told  somewhat 
severely  upon  it,  for  many  fine  limbs  have  been  torn 
off  by  the  force  of  the  wild  mountain  blast,  which  at 
times  sweeps  along  the  valley  with  terriBc  fury.  It 
is,  however,  still  an  object  of  veneration,  and  attracts, 
by  its  dilapidated  and  weather-beaten  appearance,  the 
few  travellers  who  pass  over  the  primitive  Welsh 
bridge  near  which  it  grows.  A.  D.  W. 


ROOT-CHOKING  OF  DRAINS. 

Deep  as  drainage  may  be  laid,  it  is  never  altogether 
free  from  the  possibility  of  being  put  out  of  order  by 
the  roots  of  trees,  or  of  certain  kinds  of  crops  which 
may  penetrate  the  drains,  and  form  a  hindrance  to 
the  free  passage  of  the  water  through  them.  The 
roots  of  the  Elm,  Ash,  Willow  and  other  trees  are 
known  to  enter  the  pipes,  and  even  pass  through  the 
ground  for  several  yards  to  reach  them,  as  if  they 
were  a'tracted  by  the  moisture  and  air  whii;h  they 
find  in  the  pipes,  and  by  the  nourishment  afforded 
them  there.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  is  advisable, 
where  it  occurs  or  is  apprehended,  to  use  socket-pipes 
jointed  with  cement,  or  to  lay  the  pipes  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  trees.  I  have  found  that  imbedding 
the  pipes  in  lime,  mortar,  or  concrete  has  prevented 
them  from  being  choked,  although  close  to  trees 
which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid,  and  has  kept  them 
clear  for  some  years.  The  roots  of  some  crops,  if  they 
should  penetrate  the  pipes,  die  away  when  the  crops 
are  removed,  and  are  freijuently  washed  out  at  the 
mouths  of  the  drains  by  the  strong  flow  of  water 
through  them.  Other  substances  give  the  drainer  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble  in  obstructing  pipes.  Ochreous 
water,  depositing  oxide  of  iron,  is  a  common  source 
of  obstruction.  It  appears  to  harden  and  consolidate 
as  it  receives  air  through  the  pipes,  and  ultimately 
chokes  them.  I  have  found  it  best  to  get  at  the 
source  of  the  spring  or  spiings,  .and  conduct  the  water 
away  by  large  pipes  independent  of  the  general  sys- 
tem. Oonfervae  and  parasitic  plants  will  also  get 
into  the  pipes,  grow,  and  ultimately  stop  the  flow  of 
water  through  them.  Another  source  of  trouble  is 
the  percolation  of  sand  into  the  pipes,  which  necessi- 
tates patience  and  care  in  taking  them  up  frequently 
after  being  first  laid  and  relaid,  until  all  the  w.ater 
has  run  out  of  the  bed,  and  then  laying  them  in  straw 
and  on  stiips  of  wood.  P. 


Appearance  of  good  timber. — There  are 
certaiu  appearances  which  are  characteristic  of  strong 
and  durable  timber,  to  what  class  soever  it  belongs. 
In  the  same  species  of  timber  that  specimen  will  in 
general  be  the  strongest  and  the  most  durable  which 
has  grown  the  slowest,  as  shown  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  .annual  rings.  The  cellular  tissue  as  seen  in 
the  medullary  rays  {when  visible)  should  be  hard  and 
compact.  The  vascular  or  fibrous  I  issue  should  adhere 
firmly  together,  and  should  show  no  woolliness  at  a 
freshly-cut  surface,  nor  should  it  clog  the  teeth  of 
the  saw  with  loose  fibres.     If  the  wood  is  coloured. 


THE  GEAN,  OR  WILD  CHERRY. 

In  a  low-lying  and  rather  damp  piece  of  woodland 
near  the  junction  of  the  Conway  and  Carnarvon  roads 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Gean, 
or  wild  Cherry,  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The  soil 
in  which  these  trees  are  growing  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  gravelly  loam  lying  upon  slate  rock,  with 
an  alluvial  surface  from  time  to  time  deposited  by  the 
Ogwen  River  during  floods.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures,  several  of  these  trees  have  attained 
large  dimensions,  and  are  still  in  a  very  healthy, 
thriving  condition.  No.  1  :  height,  70  feet  ;  girth  of 
stem  at  3  feet  and  5  feet,  0  feet  4  inches  and  6  feet 
3  inches  respectively.  No.  2  :  height,  70  feet ;  girth 
of  stem  at  3  feet,  ti  feet  1  inch,  and  at  6  feet,  ;'i  feet 
1 0  inches.  The  boles  are  remarkably  clean  and  straight 
and  with  a  very  gradual  taper. 

When  thinning  the  patch  of  woodland  in  which 
these  trees  occur  we  had  occision  to  remove  several, 
the  timber  of  which  was  of  excellent  quality  and  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  of  its  medullary  processes, 
which  gave  the  longitudin.al  section  a  bright  satiny 
lustre  and  rendered  it  well  suited  for  ornamental 
cabinet-work. 

As  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  valuable  timber  tree 
the  wild  Cherry  is  but  too  little  known,  at  least  in 
this  country.  Many  points  in  favour  of  it  might  be 
adduced,  such  as  immunity  from  disease,  rapidity  of 
growth  when  planted  ia  suitable  soil,  closeness  with 
which  it  can  be  advantageously  planted,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  value  of  the  timber  obtained. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  wild  Cherry  is  also 
valuable,  for  during  early  summer,  when  laden  with 
its  pure  white  flowers,  or  again  in  autumn  when 
myriads  of  the  shining  black  fruit  hang  iu  clusters 
from  its  branches,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
few  woodland  trees  have  a  more  lovely  or  conspicuous 
appearance.  In  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Find- 
horn,  and  in  Devon,  many  fine  examples  of  the  wild 
Cherry  may  be  seen,  ranging  in  height  from  30  feet 
to  43  feet,  and  girthing  at  3  feet  about  7  feet  Id 
circumference  of  stem.  This  is,  however,  about  the 
largest  size  to  which  they  attain  in  that  district, 
although  in  many  other  parts  of  Scotland  much  finer 
specimens  may  be  seen. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Gean  is  the  Bird  Cherry 
(Cerasus  Padus),  which  also  occurs  rather  plentifully 
iu  various  parts  of  Britain,  notably  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  rather  more  leafy 
than  the  Gean,  and  produces  a  valuable  timber  much 
Bought  after  by  cabinet-makers  on  the  Continent. 
The  following  measurements  of  Bird  Cherries  grow- 
ing at  Darnaway,  near  Forres,  have  been  kindly 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  wood  manager 
there,  and  represent  the  largest  trees  now  growing. 
No.  1 :  height  fully  40  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  1  foot 
and  4  feet  respectively,  5  feet  2  inches  and  5  feet. 
No.  2  :  from  38  feet  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  girthing 
at  1  foot  and  4  feet,  4  feet  6  inches  and  3  feet  (i  inches 
respectively.  No.  3  :  girth  6  feet  2  inches  at  1  foot 
up  (no  height  given).  No.  4:  36  feet  in  height  and 
f)  feet  8  inches  in  girth  at  4  feet  up. 

These  measurements  represent  very  fine  trees  in- 
deed, and  almost  equal  to  the  wild  Cherry  alongside 
which  they  are  growing.  The  Bird  Cherry  on  this 
estate  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rare  tree,  in  most 
cases  only  attaining  shrub  height.  One  very  fine 
specimen  which  I  had  measured  last  week  is  30  feet 
in  height,  girths  at  3  feet  4  feet  1  inch,  and  at  5  feet, 
3  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  of  stem.     This  tree 


SEASONING  OF  TIMBER. 

Seasoning  timber  consists  in  expelling,  as  far  aa 
possible,  the  moisture  which  is  contained  in  its  pores. 
Natural  seasoning  is  performed  simply  by  exposing 
the  timber  freely  to  the  air  in  a  dry  place,  sheltered, 
if  possible,  from  sunshine  and  high  winds.  The 
seasoning- yard  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  timber 
so  supported  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
all  round  it.  Natural  seasoning  to  fit  timber  for 
carpenters'  work  usually  occupies  about  two  years  ; 
for  joiners'  work,  about  four  years  ;  but  much  longer 
periods  are  sometimes  employed.  The  best  method  of 
artificial  seasoning  consists  in  exposing  the  timber  in 
a  chamber  to  a  current  of  hot  air.  In  one  process 
the  current  of  air  is  impelled  by  a  fan  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  feet  per  second  ;  and  the  fan,  air-passages, 
and  chamber  are  so  proportioned  that  one-third  of  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  chamber  is  blown  through  it  per 
minute.  The  best  temperature  for  the  hot  air  varies 
with  the  kind  and  dimensions  of  the  timber  ;  thus,  for 
Pine  woods,  iu  thick  pieces,  it  should  be  about  120°,  and 
for  thin  boards  of  Pine  wood,  from  ISO"  to  200°;  while 
for  Cedar,  in  boards  1  inch  thick,  a  temperature  of 
from  2S0°  to  300°  might  be  employed.  In  this  way, 
pieces  of  timber  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  0,  and  8  inches  in 
thickness  require,  respectively,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
seven,  and  ten  weeks  to  become  dry,  the  current  of 
hot  air  being  kept  up  for  twelve  hours  per  day  only. 
The  drying  of  timber  by  hot  air  from  a  furnace  has 
also  been  practised  successfully  in  a  brick  chamber, 
through  which  a  current  is  produced  by  the  draught 
of  a  chimney.  The  equable  distribution  of  the  hot 
air  amongst  the  pieces  of  timber  is  ensured  by  intro- 
ducing the  hot  air  close  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber, 
and  drawing  it  off  through  holes  in  the  floor  with  an 
underground  flue.  The  hot  air  on  entering,  being  more 
rare  than  that  already  in  the  chamber,  which  is  par- 
tially cooled,  spreads  into  a  thin  stratum  close  under 
the  roof,  and  gradually  descends  amongst  the  pieces 
of  wood  to  the  floor.  The  air  is  introduced  at  the 
temperature  of  240°  Fahr.  The  expenditure  of  fuel 
in  this  method  has  been  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  of  coke  for  every  3  lbs.  of  moisture  evaporated. 

A.   NlLSON. 


How  to  prevent  splitting  in  the  ends  of 

timber. — The  cause  of  timber  splitting  at  the  ends  is 
correctly  stated  in  The  G.\riien  (p.  88).  I  have 
found  a  piece  of  brown  paper  pasted  over  the  ends  of 
a  board  or  plank  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  this  mischief  ;  but  if  any  signs  of  splitting  have 
already  appeared,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  paper 
wide  enough  to  cover  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the 
sides  of  the  plank  a  few  inches  on  either  side  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  crack. — B.  S. 

Tree-growth. — The  following  figures  may  in- 
terest those  of  your  readers  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  growth  of  trees.  I  have  carefully  measured 
these  seven  trees. annually,  and  give  you  the  sum  of 
ten  years'  growth  :  — 


A  Sveainore 

A  ent-lciived  Alder 

An  I  l.ik 

.\  (.'ryptonieria  japonicu 

A  Spanish  Chestnut    that    Las 

been  pollarded    ..  1::     Tj  i"i 

The    above    trees    arc    in     the 

garden,  the  two  following  in 

the  park  ;  — 
.\  Spanish  Chestnut  1-       <  la 

Another        s      s  « 


Jan. 

ISTS. 

Jan. 

1,SS7 

Ft. 

Id. 

Ft 

In. 

7 

0+ 

7 

Vi 

8 

fi 

il 

01 

1(1 

0 

111 

71, 

2 

3J 

4 

'2 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Spanish  Chestnuts  grow 
f.aster  than  the  other  trees,  and  the  pollard  the  fastest 
of  all.  The  trees  are  measured  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground. — Wm.   Wiokham,  Binslcd-  Wyck,  AHuii. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  dues  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rathor  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."—  5AaA-fspeore. 


Fruit  Garden. 

\V.    COLEMAN. 

GRAFTING  VINES. 

ALTHorcm  the  Grape  Vine  was  introduced  into 
this  country  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  thousands  ol'  pages  have  been  written 
upon  its  culture,  it  is  questionable  if  twenty  pei 
cent,  of  the  growers  of  the  present  day  would 
undertake  the  grafting  of  a  set  of  Hamburgh? 
and  guarantee  success.  And  yet,  be  they  owners 
of  only  half-a-dozen  Vines,  how  few  there  are 
who  at  some  period  of  their  lives  have  not  felt 
that  they  would  like  to  try  to  graft,  but  have 
been  deterred  by  the  generally-admitted  fact  that 
a  sure  hit  is  extremely  uncertain.  Such  being 
the  case,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  ques- 
tions which  reach  me  privately,  a  few  words 
upon  this  interesting  subject  just  now  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  If  Vines,  like  Apples,  Pear.=,  and 
other  close-grained  fruit  trees,  could  be  operated 
upon  with  ceitainty  through  the  months  ol 
March  and  Apiil,  there  would  be  no  ditliculty 
whatever,  as  the  operator  would  only  have  to 
watch  for  the  rising  of  the  sap  when  the  opera- 
tion, purely  mechanical,  could  be  performed  by 
any  handy  manipulator.  This  course,  howevrr, 
would  not  ensure  success,  fur  the  Vine  being  very 
porous,  and  having  s\ich  a  powerful  flow  of  sap 
when  growth  first  sets  in,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  stock  would  Ideed  to  death  and  the 
scion  would  be  destroyed  by  flooding.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  operation  is  perfoimed  when  the 
Vines  are  at  rest,  if  Vines  ever  do  rest,  and  the 
scion,  also  in  a  dormant  state,  is  fitted  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  the  pores  of  the  wood  having 
become  dry  and  sealed,  failure  would  be  equally 
certain.  From  these  remarks  the  uninitiated 
will  gather  that  the  great  stumbling-block  is 
undue  haste,  and  the  chief  difticulty  rests,* not 
with  the  cjperator,  but  with  the  director,  for  it  is 
easy  enough  to  fit  cambium  to  cambium,  when, 
provided  stock  and  scion  are  in  proper  condition, 
the  union  will  take  place  in  a  fortnight.  If 
whip-grafting — decidedly  the  best  method — is 
adopted,  the  stock  may  be  considerably  reduced 
at  any  time  after  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  nothing  is  gained  by  cutting  the  Vines  down, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  tiie  first  flush  of 
sap  before  the  graft  is  put  on,  and  if  a  few  spTirs 
or  shoots  cin  be  retained  for  a  time,  flooding 
afterwards  may  often  be  prevented. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Vines  have  started 
into  growth,  and  the  young  shoots  are  several 
inches  in  length  with  fully  developed  leaves, 
heading  back  may  be  performed,  always,  be  it 
understood,  to  a  spur  in  advance  of  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  uniting  the  graft.  To  the  tyro 
who.se  experience  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
Apple  orchard,  this  allowing  a  Vine  to  get  into 
full  leaf  may  appear  novel,  but  he  must  accept 
the  fact — nay,  more,  he  must  exercise  a  great 
amount  of  patience — and  the  better  to  while  away 
his  time  he  must  pay  attention  to  his  grafts. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  the  wood  for  grafting,  as  for  propagating,  is 
lipeness,  and  the  better  to  secure  this  a  good 
stock  of  prunings  from  early  or  mid-season  Vines 
should  be  inserted  in  pots  of  soil,  or  laid  in 
under  a  north  wall  where  they  can  be  retarded 
until  quite  late  in  the  spring.     If  the  vinery  in 


which  the  work,  is  to  be  performed  is  a  late  one, 
the  buds  will  most  likely  be  on  the  move  by  the 
time  they  are  wanted  ;  if  early,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  place  the  scions  in  heat  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell  freely  they 
may  be  considered  in  proper  condition  for  work- 
ing. The  stock  having  made  several  leaves  on 
each  of  its  young  shoots,  and  the  sap  in  the  scion 
being  also  on  the  move,  cut  the  first  back  to  a 
convenient  place  for  fitting  the  second,  leaving 
one  or  more  growing  shoots  above  the  point  ot 
union  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  carrying  off 
suiierabundant  sap  and  supplying  nourishment 
to  the  scion  until  the  terminal  bud  breaks  into 
growth.  If  the  stock  is  very  young,  the  joining 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other 
will  not  be  ditficult,  but  when  the  stock  is  old 
and  rough  some  care  will  be  necessary,  otherwise 
the  two  will  not  meet,  but  overlap,  when  perfect 
union  may  be  doubtful.  When  the  scion  is 
properly  fixed  it  must  be  tightly  bound  with 
bast  matting,  great  care  being  observed  in  the 
protection  of  the  young  shoots  opposite  or  be- 
yond, as  the  loss  of  these  safety-valves  will  lead  to 
certain  failure.  This  stage  reached,  a  covering  of 
some  kind  must  be  applied  for  excluding  wet 
and  air  and  keeping  in  moisture.  Good  grafting 
clay  is  often  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  mois- 
ture which  it  contains  and  receives  sometimes 
induces  the  formation  of  roots,  and  as  these  are 
objectionable,  if  not  injurious,  nurserymen's 
grafting  wax  by  many  is  considered  preferable. 
If  the  stock  shoots  are  rather  long,  the  points 
may  be  pinched  as  soon  as  the  giaft  is  fitted, 
otherwise  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  it 
begins  to  push,  when  they  must  be  checked  by 
gradual  shortening.  A  fortnight  will  .show 
whether  the  operation  has  been  successful,  and 
liy  the  end  of  a  month  the  removal  of  the  wax 
and  slackening  of  the  ligature  should  be  attended 
with  safety.  It  will  not,  however,  be  wise  to  do 
away  with  the  ligature  altogether,  as  vigorous 
stocks  force  vigorous  growths,  which  after  being 
tied  to  the  trellis,  sometimes  throw  themselves  off 
before  the  newly  formed  matter  is  strong  enough 
to  hold  them.  Although  cleft-grafting  is  not 
generally  approved,  I  lately  saw  a  house  of  Vines 
that  were  so  treated  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  so  perfect  was  the  union,  that  had  I  not  seen 
the  operation  performed,  I  should  have  doubted 
the  assertion  that  they  had  been  grafted. 

Voung  gardeners  who  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  whip  or  cleft-grafting  performed 
should  obtain  their  employers'  permission  to  try 
their  'prentice  hands.  There  are  few  gardens  of 
any  note  in  which  surplus  rods  are  not  cut  out 
every  year,  and  these  will  answer  admirably  for 
experimental  purposes.  If  failure  follows,  they 
may  try  again  ;  if  success,  h.'t  them  note  every 
detail  in  tlieir  diary,  and  although  the  Vines 
operated  upon  may  be  of  no  value,  the  experience 
and  confidence  gained  may  be  found  useful  in 
days  yet  to  come. 

Bottle  •  GRAFTING.— This  method,  although 
sometimes  practised  by  grafters  of  Camellias  and 
other  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  is,  I  believe, 
comparatively  new  to  the  Grape  grower.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  an  excellent  plan,  and  by  many 
preferred,  success  being  almost  a  dead  certainty. 
The  preparations  are  in  every  way  similar  to 
those  recommended  for  whip-grafting,  only  in- 
stead of  uniting  a  small  scion,  a  piece  of  well- 
ripened  wood  a  foot  or  more  in  length  is  attached 
to  the  stock  with  a  long  heel  for  insertion  in  a 
bottle  of  water.  When  .stock  and  scion  are  ready 
take  a  thick  slice  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length 
off  one  side  of  the  graft  near  the  middle,  com- 
mencing just  below  the  second  bud  from  the  top, 
and  leaving  4  inches  to  6  inches  below  for  ex- 
tending into  the  bottle.    Then  take  a  correspond- 


ing slice  off  the  stock,  notch  the  two  together,  as 
in  whip-grafting,  bind  very  tightly  with  strong 
string,  and  apply  the  grafting-was.  Fill  a  clear 
glass  bottle  with  soft  water  and  suspend  it  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  graft  inside  the  neck,  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  and  regularly  filled  up 
to  the  top.  When  the  Vines  intended  for  bottle- 
grafting  are  large  and  strong,  some  allow  them  to 
Ijurst  into  full  leaf  and  keep  the  grafts  in  the 
house  for  a  fortnight  before  they  operate.  Others, 
notably  Mr.  Nash,  of  Badminton,  the  most 
successful  bottle-grafter  I  have  met  with,  put 
them  on  at  any  time  after  the  turn  of  the  winter, 
and  failure  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed, 
so  successful  is  Mr.  Nash,  that  I  have  seen  rods 
of  great  strength  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  length 
made  in  one  season,  and  where  two  buds  were 
left  at  the  apex  of  the  graft  the  lower  one  has 
made  a  lateral  and  borne  a  Ijunch  of  Grapes. 
By  this  mode  grafts  can  be  attached  to  any  part 
of  a  Vine  without  destroying  it,  as  the  bottles, 
which  must  be  kept  full  of  water — the  great 
secret — can  be  suspended  from  any  part  of  the 
trellis;  but  the  finest  rods  are  securtd  when  one 
of  the  main  stems  is  cut  down  and  worked  near 
the  ground  line. 


NEGLECTED  GRAPES. 
Grape  Mrs.  Peakson.— Although  early  white 
(Jrapes  are  fairly  plentiful,  a  really  good  keeper 
that  will  hang  on  the  Vines  till  Christmas  and 
then  take  its  place  in  the  Grape  room  is  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  a  late  variety ;  more- 
over, it  is  a  host  in  itself,  and  many  who  grow  it 
will  say  they  do  not  wish  anything  better,  or,  if 
they  do,  I  question  it  they  will  ever  get  it ;  but  no 
matter  how  well  the  Muscat  is  finished,  how  rarely 
do  we  meet  with  it  fresh  and  plump  after  the 
early  part  of  January.  A  Grape  that  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  Muscat  at  all  times,  and  can  be 
kept  in  first-rate  condition  after  that  variet  y  is  past 
its  best,  should  be  acceptable  to  growers  of  late 
Grapes  generally,  to  exhibitors  particularly,  and 
this,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  found  in  the  hitherto 
neglected  .Mrs.  Pearson.  But  why  is  it  neglected, 
when  Mr.  Barron,  in  his  excellent  and  exhaustive 
work  on  the  Vine,  gives  it  a  very  high  character? 
but,  speaking  of  its  merits,  says  it  "  requires  too 
much  time  to  ripen."  Possibly  this  short  sentence 
may  have  deterred  some  from  planting  or  working 
it,  but  then,  no  matter  how  precocious  a  variety 
may  be,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  secure  more 
than  one  crop  in  a  year,  and  when  Mrs.  Pearson, 
started  with  Lady  Downes,  which  requires  Muscat 
treatment,  is  ripe  by  September,  surely  this  trait 
is  of  minor  importance,  and  may  be  got  over  by 
starting  early  and  giving  it  superior  cultivation. 
The  Vine  in  question  was  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pearson  from  the  Black  Alicante  crossed  with 
Ferdinand  de  I^esseps,  and  received  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  first-class  certificate  in 
1S74.  It  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower,  with 
thick  leathery  leaves,  which  are  deeply  lobed  and 
toothed.  The  bunches,  above  medium  size,  are 
tapering,  and  sometimes  carry  one  shoulder, 
but  generally  they  resemble  an  extra  fine 
cluster  of  White  Frontignan,  and,  having  very 
stout  footstalks,  contour  and  build,  favour  long 
keeping.  The  bunches  are  produced  in  profu- 
sion, and  the  berries,  which  set  freely  without 
artificial  aid,  are  nearly  round  from  young 
Vines  on  own  roots,  but  assume  an  oval  shape 
when  taken  from  spurs.  The  skin  is  rather  thick, 
deep  green  at  first,  but  takes  a  rich  amber  colour 
when  quite  ripe,  and  the  flesh,  which  is  firm  and 
juicy,  has  a  strong  Muscat  flavour. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  introduction  of  these 
remarks  by  the  examination  of  some  bunches  cut 
from  a  Lady  Downes  house  at  Christmas,  and 
these,  as  usual,  are  still  fresh  in  the  footstalk, 
plump  in  the  berry,  and  look  like  hanging  until 
April.  The  Vine  from  which  they  were  taken  is 
grafted  on  a  Gros  Colmar,  not  perhaps  the  bes^ 
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hastening  stock  for  a  late  white  Gr^j e,  but  the 
wood  is  ripe  and  the  Grapes  are  good — two  facts 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  Vines  of  opposite 
character  are  more  accommodating  to  each  other 
than  many  people  imagine.  Mrs.  Pearson,  having 
a  first-rate  constitution,  is,  however,  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself  without  the  aid  of  the 
grafter,  and  requiring,  as  I  am  willing  to  admit,  a 
long  season  and  plenty  of  heat,  would  suggest 
Muscat  or  Gros  Colmar  treatment.  W.  C. 


MANUEE  FOE  FEUIT  TEEES. 
One  of  your  correspondents  inquires  if  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  a  good  manure  for  Vines,  Peaches,  and 
pot  plants  generally.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  very 
valuable  ingredient  of  a  manure  for  general  use,  sup- 
plying the  nitrogen  which  is  indispensable  to  plant 
growth ;  but  other  ingredients  are  equally  necessary, 
generally  potash,  phosphorus,  and  lime ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  for  the  Vine  is  potash ;  the  ashes  of 
the  Vine  contain  63  per  cent,  of  this  salt.  Georges 
Ville,  the  eminent  French  agricultural  chemist,  who 
has  probably  devoted  more  attention  than  anyone 
else  to  the  subject  of  chemical  manures,  gives  the 
following  formula  for  Vines  and  fruit  trees  : — 
tolcif  .superphosphate  (dissolved  bones)  12  parts 
Potassic  nitrate  (saltpetre)  ..         ,.         10      ,, 

Calcic  sulphate  (gypsum)  . .         ,,         ..  8      ,, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  does 
not  appear  in  this  formula,  as  the  requisite  nitrogen 
is  afforded  by  the  nitric  acid  in  the  saltpetre,  but 
seven  parts  of  ammonic  sulphate  and  ten  parts  of 
potassic  chloride,  a  purified  form  of  kainit,  a  natural 
salt  which  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Prussia  for  use  as  a  chemical  manure,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  saltpetre,  as  the  two  combined  produce 
the  same  effect ;  the  compound  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  f  ach  square  yard. 
This  manure  is  equiilly  valuable  for  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry  trees,  as  the  ashes  of  the  fruit  of  each  of 
them  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  potash,  but 
as  the  ash  of  the  fruit  of  the  Apple  besides  35  per 
cent,  of  potash  contains  26  per  cent,  of  soda,  a  proper 
manure  for  it  should  contain  soda  in  some  form ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  even  common  salt,  which  is  sodic 
chloride,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Probably  the  best 
formula  for  plants  generally  is  what  Ville  calls  his 
normal  manure. 

Calcic  supcrphosph.ate  8  parts 

Potassic  nitrate  . .         , .         . .         . .  4 

Animoiiie  sulphate     ..         ..         ..         .,  5     i, 

Calcic  sulphate  "     ,, 

to  be  used  at  the  same  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
to  the  square  yard.  —  Edw.vbd  Tonks,  Packwood, 
Knowle. 

That  manure  is  beneficial  to  old  fruit  trees 

there  can  be  no  question,  provided  they  are  sound. 
It  should  be  applied  by  digging  down  to  the  roots, 
and  there  depositing  a  liberal  supply  of  it.  But  fruit 
trees  too  frequently  get  such  food  j  ust  when  they  do 
not  require  it,  viz.,  when  first  planted  ;  with  youth 
and  vigour  on  their  side  they  are  sure  to  grow 
strongly  enough  in  fairly  good  soil  to  be  fruitful 
without  the  aid  of  such  rich  manures,  as  should  only 
be  given  to  worn-out  trees.  I  find  it  to  be  far  better 
at  first  planting  to  merely  mulch  the  surface  with 
half  decayed  litter,  that  will  eventually  rot  away  and 
become  food  for  the  surface  roots,  and  to  reserve  the 
rich  manure  for  trees  1  hat  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 
It  is  impossible  to  prepare  the  soil  so  as  to  provide 
food  for  trees  up  to  mature  age  ;  far  better  give 
annual  supplies  as  may  be  needed.  I  hardly  find  two 
trees  alike  even  under  exactly  similar  conditions;  one 
will  be  fruitful  from  the  day  it  is  planted,  the  next 
will  need  all  sorts  of  checks  to  prevent  over-luxuri- 
ance. But,  as  a  rule,  the  supply  of  manure  must  be 
very  carefully  given  during  the  first  few  years  after 
planting,  while  older  trees  can  hardly  get  too  much. 
Starvation  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  ills  that 
befall  our  old  orchards.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


The  Prune  Damson.—"  B,  C.  R."  (p.  2(1) 
speaks  highly  of  what  he  styles  the  Prune  Damson, 
i.e.,  the  large  Worcestershire  Damson.  I  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  his  eulogy  of  this  fruit,  but  I 
think  it  is  true  tlat  it  i.^  not  a  very  fice  bearer. 
Iplan'ed  a  c'(  zen  trees  tome  tweniy  years  ago 


During  that  time  twice  or  thricS  the  trees  have 
been  so  laden  with  fruit  that  we  have  been  (notably 
the  past  year)  afraid  they  would  break  down. 
But  in  many  years  the  crop  has  been  below  an 
average,  and  sometimes  almost  nil.  The  tree  when 
in  full  bearing,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  is  a 
magnificent  sight.  The  beauty  and  bloom  of  the 
fruit  are  very  pleasing.  I  do  not  know  anyone  else 
in  this  neighbourhood  who  grows  this  Damson, 
though  all  admire  my  fruit,  and  this  part  of  Berk- 
shire is  a  great  fruit-growing  country,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  in  Covent  Garden  they  prefer  the 
small  rough  common  Damson.  There  is  one  ad- 
vantage in  the  Prune  Damson,  that  it  hangs  longer 
on  the  tree,  and  does  not  ripen  and  go  off  so  soon 
as  the  ordinary  Damson.  This  ought  to  be  a 
strong  recommendation  for  market  purposes. — 
RicnAKD  Hooi'ER,  Cptoii  Jli/cfory,  Didcot. 


MARKET  FRUIT. 
If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellers  there  is  wisdom, 
certainly  in  an  army  of  correspondents  there  is  chaos 
— at  least,  such  must  be  the  experience  of  readers  of 
some  of  our  d.aily  papers,  which  at  this  dull  season 
have  found  matter  for  discussion  incidental  to  the 
present  state  of  market  fruit  culture.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  orchards,  even  in  fruitful  Kent,  are 
being  grubbed  up,  because  it  is  unhappily  far  too  no- 
torious that  very  many  orchards  are  worn  out.  But 
when,  upon  the  fact  that  some  orchards  are  [being 
destroyed,  it  is  sought  to  erect  a  foundation  for  a 
national  lament  over  the  decadence  of  home  fruit 
culture,  the  notion  seems  too  absurd  to  merit  a 
moment's  consideration.  For  how  many  years  past 
have  there  not  been  exhausted  orch  irds  in  process  of 
annihilation  ?  There  is  nothing  new  iu  that  fact,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  rather  cheering  than  otherwise.  Then 
nothing  is  said  with  respect  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  planting  which  goes  on  every  year,  and 
which  it  is  certain  far  exceeds  the  depletion.  Pro- 
bably it  will  be  found  wherever  reliable  statistics  are 
obtained  as  to  the  area  of  land  under  fruit  culture  in 
this  country,  that  it  increases  from  year  to  year  ap- 
preciably. But  whilst  the  recent  discussion  in 
favour  of  home  fruit  supply  has  sprung  from  the 
assumed  grubbing  up  of  a  few  Kentish  orchards,  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  sought  to  enlighten  us 
upon  this  topic  have  all  been  more  concerned  with 
the  marketing  and  m.arket  prices  of  the  fruit  produce 
of  the  orchards  which  exist  than  with  regard  to  the 
small  acreage  which  h  as  been  cleared  of  its  fruit  trees. 
All  the  ground  now  travelled  over  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  has  b:en  gone  over  scores  of  times  in  pre- 
vious J  ears,  but  with  no  better  result.  We  are  such 
slaves  to  customs  in  trading,  that  neither  good  nor  bad 
fortune  seems  able  to  alter  our  methods  of  procedure. 
We  go  on  growing  pretty  much  the  same  sorts  of 
fruits  under  the  same  conditioni.  We  market  them 
in  the  sjime  fashion.  AVe  are  pleased  if  the  returns 
are  good,  and  are  sorely  disappointed  if  they  are  bad ; 
but  as  to  any  drastic  change  with  a  view  to  benefit 
the  grower  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit  or 
methods  of  marketing  it,  or  finding  other  and  more 
lucrative  markets,  in  all  these  things  we  do  next  to 
nothing,  and  whenever  glutted  fruit  markets  and 
depressed  sales  come  we  are  as  helpless  as  ever.  The 
fruit  grower  has  produce  perhaps  in  abundance,  but 
he  may  be  some  tweu'y,  thirty,  or  forty  miles  off. 
Clearly  hi.s  fruit  in  that  case  would  be  valueless  on 
the  ground.  To  be  worth  anything  it  must  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  consumer  ;  but  to  do  that  him- 
self would  be  to  the  grower  a  matter  oi  some  ditH- 
culty,  and  certainly  expense.  He  therefore  finds  it 
best  to  take  advantage  of  the  middle  trader,  and 
through  him  eventually  the  fruit  is  distributed.  Now 
the  cost  of  distribution  is,  of  necessity,  considerable, 
too  often  adding  100  percent,  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article.  When,  therefore,  fruit  is  very  plentiful,  it  is 
obvious  that  whilst  the  cost  of  distribution  cannot  be, 
under  existing  conditions,  reduced  one  fraction,  the 
brisk  competition  on  the  part  of  growers  gives  the 
trader  full  command  of  the  market,  and  he  can  pur- 
chase at  his  own  price.  Now,  if  the  grower  could  get 
his  fruit  to  the  consumer  direct  he  might  pocket  the 
trader's  profits,  assuming  that  he  (-till  sold  at  the 
same  price  retail,  but  if  he  did  the  consumer  would 
gain  nothing.     Gn  the  other  hand,  it  is  dilHcult  to  see 


in  what  way  he  could  mal^e  the  cost  of  distribution  \P 
the  consumer  cheaper  than  the  trader,  with  his  specia' 
knowledge  and  facilities,  does  ;  hence,  under  our 
present  system  it  is  difficult  to  look  for  better  results. 
We  may  plead  for  more  markets,  and,  not  least,  for 
comparatively  free  markets,  where  consumer  and 
grower  may  meet  without  the  intervention  of  the 
middleman,  but  that  plan  if  adopted  would  ruin  the 
trader,  and  thus  create  injury  in  that  quarter.  But 
putting  even  that  contingency  aside,  existing  market 
monopolies  are  so  strong,  that  the  possibility  of  getting 
more  markets  of  a  retail  kind  is  gloomy  enough.  Of 
course,  in  such  case  the  grower  would  be  saved  some 
of  the  cost  incidental  to  retail  distribution,  and  the 
consumer  would  expect  to  pay  less  for  the  articles  for 
the  same  reason.  After  all,  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
that  plan  would  result  in  unmitigated  good  to  the 
grower,  but  it  is  certain  that  more  markets  for 
garden  produce  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  market 
trade. 

One  of  fhe  great  difficulties  incidental  to  market 
fruit  culture  is  the  variability  of  our  climate  and  the 
irregular  production  of  crops.  ITntil  we  really  gather 
our  fruit  we  can  never  be  assured  that  we  have  got 
it ;  and  if  two  years  out  of  every  three  yield  only 
half  crops,  perhaps  less,  and  even  then  with  no  form 
of  consecutiveness,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  utilise  a  big  crop  to  the 
utmost  when  it  comes  ?  No  wonder  we  have  to  speak 
of  such  a  crop  as  a  glut,  because  our  means  for  its  pro- 
fitable disposal  are  of  so  limited  a  kind.  The  difficulty 
seems  inevitable  in  all  cases  where  the  supply  is  so 
uncertain  and  so  intermittent.  That  we  m.ay  im- 
prove the  quality  of  much  of  our  fruit  is  certain,  and 
in  doing  so  render  that  which  is  improved  jilso  all  the 
more  profitable.  But  then  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  we  shall  only  obtain  enhanced  prices  for 
superior  fruits  whilst  that  supply  is  limited  and  in- 
ferior fruit  is  still  grown.  Fi,eplace  all  our  poor  fruit 
by  superior  fruit,  and  quantity  alone  will  bring  down 
the  price  to  the  glut-level,  and  the  grower's  case  will 
be  little  better  than  before.  If  in  the  improvement 
in  quality  we  can  also  ensure  more  regularity  in  the 
cropping  all  will  be  well,  because  then  we  shall  have 
no  glut.  But  gluts  of  anything  must  be  associated 
with  cheapn-Es.  In  reference  to  the  Plum,  that  very 
erratic  and  perishable  fruit,  it  is  urged  that  the  surplus 
should  be  converted  into  jam,  or  be  dried  as  the  French 
dry  their  Plums.  But  as  to  the  conversion  of  our 
surplus  Plums  into  Prunes,  we  could  only  perform 
such  transition  under  artificial  heat,  and  here,  again, 
do  we  feel  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  irregu- 
larities ot  the  crop.  Once  in  about  five  years  only  do 
we  get  a  big  Plum  crop  ;  the  other  four  we  could  do 
with  far  more  of  the  fruit  for  ordinary  uses  than  we 
have  to  gather  ;  therefore,  the  proposal  to  convert  our 
surplus  Plums  into  Prunes  hardly  excites  enthusiasm. 
Absolutely  no  ourse  is  more  prospectively  hopefnl 
than  is  found  in  teaching  the  masses  how  to  appre- 
ciate f  1  uit,  and,  whilst  in  season,  to  make  it  a  part  of 
their  daily  food.  Even  at  the  moment  of  our  greatest 
wealth  of  fruit,  the  consumption,  and,  ot  course,  the 
demand,  ought  to  be  quite  doubled.  A.  D. 


Pine-growing  at  The  Hendre,  Monmouth.. 

— Pines  are  well  grown  here,  some  fruits  shown  from 
this  place  at  South  Kensington  iu  December  last 
being  over  9  lbs.  in  weight.  Those  grown  for  winter 
use  are  chiefly  Smooth  Cayennes  and  Charlotte 
Rothschilds,  and  those  exhibited  were  typical  of  the 
gener.al  stock.  When  I  saw  them  about  that  time 
the  plants,  one  and  all,  were  robust  and  remark.ibly 
healthy,  their  broad  leaves  being  thickly  covered  with 
a  dense  bloom,  which  is  always  indicative  of  a  satis- 
factory condition  in  the  case  of  Pines.  The  largest 
fruits  are  produced  from  p'.ants  grown  in  1'2-inch 
pots.  These  are  carefully  drained  and  good  flbry 
loam  is  used  for  potting,  a  particular  point  being  to 
make  it  very  firm.  Loam  alone  is  chiefly  depended 
on,  and  manures  are  avoided,  with  the  exception  ot 
frequent  applications  of  gu.ano  water  when  the  plants 
are  ajiproaching  the  fruiting  stage  and  afterwards. 
Leaves  are  used  for  plunging  purposes,  and  the 
bottom-heat  is  maintained  by  the  aid  of  hot- water 
pipes.  The  plants  are  projierly  rested  previous  to 
starting  into  fruit,  and  failures  in  this  respect  are  few 
and   far   between.      During    the   resting   period  the 
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temperature  does  not  exceed  60°,  and  both  atmo- 
sphere ami  soil  are  kept  very  dry.  When  started 
inti)  growth  the  bottom  heat  is  raised  from  05^  to 
SO^  or  nu^,  and  the  atmospheric  heat  to  75^  abundance 
of  moisture  boin;^  maintained.  Queens  are  the 
favourites  in  sunnner,  and  these  are  grown  equally 
well  as  the  winter  fruits. — CAMlilil.iN. 

Two  good  Figs. — M.  Glady  strongly  recim- 
mends  Figs  Adam  and  San  Pietro  to  growers  of  this 
fruit.  The  first  is  a  very  large  Fig,  and  not  new. 
The  tree  is  vigorous  and  fertile,  the  fruit  coming  in 
buQehes  of  six  or  eight  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
ripening  in  the  Gironde  about  .Tulv  I-''.  It  would, 
however,  probably  ripen  at  Paris  ab  'Ut  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  form  a  succession  to  the  "  Three  Sea- 
sons 1*  ig,"  the  earliest  of  all,  the  Figue  d'Argenteuil, 
and  the  Dauphine.  In  its  greyish  tint  it  has  snme 
leseinblance  to  the  latter,  but  is  Larger  than  that 
kind.  The  flesh  is  white,  veiy  firm,  tolerably  juic , 
aad  txcellent.  The  tree  is  of  branching  habit,  but 
one  r.irely  sees  the  second  crop  ripen.  The  July  crop 
bjing  a  heavy  one,  one  can  dispense  with  a  second 
crop.  Fig  San  Pietro  originated  in  Dalmatia,  and 
»va8  introduced  to  Bordeaux  by  M.  Joubert.  It 
differs  totally  from  the  first-named.  It  is,  however, 
very  l.irge,  but  longer,  something  like  a  Beurre 
('lairgeau  Pear.  In  col.iur  it  is  greenish  grey,  flushed 
with  violet ;  flesh  red,  juicy,  very  sweet  and  delicious. 
It  braiiihes  freely,  fruits  of  the  Peoond  crop  having 
been  shown  before  the  Pomological  Society  of  France, 
and  highly  commended.  It  was  first  described 
under  the  name  of  Saint  Dominique,  another  Fig  i  f 
second  ra'e  qu.ality.  I',  h  .a  also  been  grown  under 
the  name  of  Meclingea. — J.  Cornhill. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Ked.  Carrant8. — Tlic  Uaby  C;i.stle  variety  is  ■vastly  su- 
perior to  tlic  ordinary  Red  Currant;  the  bunches  arclarger 
and  so  are  the  individudl  fruits.—  J.  C.  C. 

The  Pommeloe.  -This  delicious  acid  fruit  is,  we  think, 
ne^Ieetcd.  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  Oningc  li.is  so  delicilte  a 
flavour.     It  ought  to  be  iniixtrtcd  much  more  largely. 

Pear  Catillac. — Wo  saw  at  tiunnersbury  House,  the 
other  d  iv,  soioe  very  fine  samples  o(  this  execllent  stewing 
Pear,  it  will  remain  in  yood  condition  until  March,  and  in 
:  o;ue  .se.Lsun.s  perhaps  until  April. 

Orapes.  —  Among  Gr.apcs  now  to  be  seen  about  London, 
the  mujority  consists  of  Grus  Co'niar.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  handsome  and  showy  Gi  ape,  and  one  that  will  always 
command  a  good  piice,  but  as  to  flav.ur,  it  Is  in  most  cases 
only  see<iiid-r.»te. 

Preserving"  Filberts. — If  covered  with  dry  sand, 
Filt)erts  will  keep  for  several  months  without  shrinking.  By 
cnelosiu<  them  in  cas  s  perfectly  air-tight  and  placing  them 
ill  a  cool  pl.iee,  tliey  miy  also  be  preserved  for  a  year  or  more. 
Or  thev  oriy  tie  kept  in  jars  iu  a  cool  cellar  with  the  husks 
on.— W.  A.  E. 

_  Easter  Beurre  Pears.— These  h.ave  lately  been  sold  in 
Coveut  G.irdeii  for  2s.  a-piecc  wholesale.  We  eonunend  the 
fact  to  Mr.  Hariison  Weir  and  others— who  advise  Grape 
grjwing  in  the  open  air  in  Ei. gland— with  the  view  of  show- 
nig  that  it  is  attention  Co  our  best  hardy  fruits  that  will  prove 
most  profitable. 

Th«  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  scion  is  wel 

demonstr.ited  in  the  Cherry  house  at  (Ouineisliury  I'aik. 
where  the  same  varieties  (^f 'Clierrv  may  lie  seen  grafted  on 
the  Cherry  and  the  Mahalelj.  Tho'-o  grafted  on  the  Mahalel) 
.are  bristling  witn  fruit  buds,  while  those  on  the  Cherry  hav  j 
not  half  the  tpiantity. 

Pig"  Negro  Largr*. — .Anyone  growing  Figs  in  pots 
would  du  well  to  include  this  variety.  When  planted  out  it 
teems  to  grow  too  strongly  and  to  make  too  mueh  wood.  Ili 
pots  the  reverse  of  this  it  the  ciise,  the  curbing  of  the  roots 
seeming  to  add  to  its  fertility.  It  is  a  great  favourite  for  pot 
culture  at  Guunersbury  Park. 

Black  Hamburg-h  Grap^ip.— The  other  day  (Feb.  1) 
we  had  an  opiiortonity  of  tastuig  some  Black  Hamburgh 
Gi.apes- part  of  a  second  erop  of  iruit  ripened  in  twelve 
months.  The  first  crop  was  cut  during  April,  l.ssii ;  the 
Vmes  w,re  then  pruned  .and  allowed  to  grow  away  in  their 
own  way,  when  they  ultiuiHtcly  yielded  a  line  second  erop  if 
good  tjunches.  On  comparing  their  flavour  with  that  of 
Lady  Dowues,  the  Black  Hamburgh  was  found  to  be  the 
be.t. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar.—  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  Thk  Garde.v  woidd  like  to  try  my  plm  fiir  keeping  down 
the  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  It  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  a 
liandful  of  alum  iu  hot  water,  pour  it  into  a  large  can,  which 
shuuld  theu  1)0  filled  with  cold  water,  and  the  trees  allectcd 
weU  syringed  with  it.  I  have  nev.r  known  this  remedy  to 
tail  It  properly  applied.— W.  A.  E. 

Pear  Gilles-o-Qilles.-This  little-known  Pear  ought  to 
be  111  every  collection,  being  in  my  belief  one  of  the  best 
stewiog  1  .^ars  we  have.  Tlie  fruit  is  of  a  large  size,  the  skin 
covered  with  dark  ru^tetty  spots,  stjlk  very  long,  -flesh  firm 


and  sweet,  and  when  conked  the  juice  is  of  a  rich  claret 
colour.  In  .'-easou  from  (letuber  to  February.  It  is  o'tcn 
.spelled  (iilogil.  It  is  of  French  origin.  Very  fine  examples 
of  it  were  exhibited  at  the  Pear  congress. 

Figs  on  the  south  coast. — It  may  interest 
some  to  know  that  Figs  grown  in  Sussex  near  the 
coast  pay  well  in  favourable  seasons.  Anyone  visit- 
ing Worthing  in  summer,  and  interested  in  Figs, 
would  do  well  to  walk  to  West  Tarring,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, to  see  the  old  Fig  gardens  there.  About  an 
acre  is  covered  with  old  trees,  and  on  my  last  visit 
Violets  were  growing  underneath  the  trees,  which 
formed  a  good  winter  shelter  for  them.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  places  in  England  where  Figs  come  so 
early  and  excellent  in  flavour  as  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. There  one  could  not  go  into  many  cottage 
gardens  without  finding  Fig  trees  ;  and  some  of  their 
owners  make  from  203.  to  30s.  a  year  by  their  Figs. 
The  trees  receive  very  little  pruning,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  keeping  the  lower  branches  off  the  ground. 
If  young  plants  are  wanted,  the  best  way  is  to  peg 
the  bottom  branches  in  the  ground,  and  keep  them 
there  till  rooted.  Layers  of  Figs  fruit  quicker  than 
plants  from  cuttings  or  suckers. — S. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Stkawiserries. 
TiiK  earliest  batches  by  this  time  will  have  de- 
clared themselves  ;  if  blind  or  flowerless,  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  getting  them  removed,  to  harden 
oir  for  planting  out  in  the  spring  ;  if  satisfactory, 
take  advantage  of  fine  bright  days,  not  only  for 
giving  a  little  extra  air,  but  also  for  closing  early, 
as  good  speed  can  be  made  under  such  conditions 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  the  leaves  and 
Hower-stems  drawn.  Where  forcing  is  conducted 
in  Peach  houses  and  vineries,  the  earliest  plants, 
as  they  come  into  flower,  .should  be  collected  to- 
gether and  placed  on  a  light,  airy  shelf,  or  in  a 
well- ventilated  pit  where  a  circulation  of  warm  air 
can  be  continuously  maintained.  In  the  Straw- 
berry house  proper  this  precaution  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  every  plant  stand.s  with  its  foliage  close  to 
the  glass,  when  the  air  admitted  at  the  base  passes 
upwards  and  prevmts  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  petals.  As  soon  as  the  first  batch  comes 
into  flower  and  the  pollen  is  ripe,  careful  fertilisa- 
tion with  a  camels-hair  pencil  will  be  necessary, 
the  middle  of  the  day,  or  whenever  the  tempera- 
lure  has  reached  the  maximum,  being  the  most 
suitable  time  for  the  performance  of  this  delicate 
operation.  This  stage  reached,  a  somewhat  higher 
and  drier  temperature,  always  with  air,  will  be 
advisable,  but  the  organs  of  fructification  being  fo 
tender,  great  judgment  must  be  brought  to  bear, 
not  only  on  the  admission  of  cold  air  without  pro- 
ducing a  cutting  draught,  but  also  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
without  which  they  may  shrivel  before  they  can 
properly  perform  their  olHce.  Early  morning  is 
the  best  time  to  syringe  the  walls  and  floors,  or  to 
turn  the  fermenting  material ;  and  dryness  at  the 
root  being  fatal,  liberal  supplifs  of  chilled  water 
must  be  administered  when  the  ventilators  are 
open.  Shallow  saucers,  at  one  time  greatly  in 
favour,  are  now  seldom  met  with  ;  and  it  is  well, 
for,  much  as  the  Strawberry  luxuriates  in  moisture, 
it  resents  stagnant  and  impure  water,  which  not 
only  clogs  and  rots  the  crock  roots,  but  completely 
deprives  them  of  the  invigorating  influence  of  the 
ammonia-laden  atmosphere.  A  stench-trap  filled 
with  water  is  all  very  well  in  an  impure  drain,  but 
it  is  not  wanted  at  the  base  of  a  flowerpot,  from 
which  sweet,  wholesome  fruit  is  expected  for  eat- 
ing ;  and  this  being  the  aim  and  object  held  in 
view,  extra  attention  to  watering  will  work 
better  than  flooding  in  dirty  saucers.  The  Straw- 
berry being  a  very  excitable  plant,  the  temperature, 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  should  not  exceed  l.Von  cold 
nights,  50°  when  very  mild,  and  5"  to  10"  higher 
by  day.  Times  there  will  be  when  solar  influence 
alone  will  run  the  mercury  up  to  U.')"  or  more,  but 
then,  air  in  proportion  being  admitted,  the  plants 
will  revel  in  this  genial  temperature,  and  repay 
the  patience  exercised  through  the  inclement 
weather.  Once  propeily  set,  and  judiciously 
thinned,  the  plants  may  bo  well  syringed,  to  mako 
I  them  clean,  and  jilaced  in  the  hottest  house  at 


command,  to  swell  off  their  fruit.  A  moist  Pino 
stove  well  furnished  with  shelves  near  the  roof- 
tree  is  generally  selected,  and  the  greater  the  heat 
atrtl  the  richer  the  food,  the  finer  will  be  the  fruit. 
The  plants  should  not,  however,  remain  in  this 
close,  moist  heat  until  the  fruit  is  required  for 
table,  otherwise  it  will  be  vapid  and  flavourless  ; 
therefore,  when  fully  swelled  and  faiily  coloured, 
they  fhould  bo  removed  to  a  dry,  warm,  airy 
house,  where,  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  water,  the  flavour  and  aroma  will  improve,  and 
the  fruit  will  keep  for  some  time  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Siicrcn.iwiiat  jj/anls,  in  proportion  to  the  stock 
and  the  convenience  at  command,  must  now  be 
worked  forward  once  a  fortnight.  If  plunged  in 
the  open  air  it  is  a  good  plan  to  convey  them  first 
of  all  to  shallow  pits  or  frames,  thence,  after  the 
pots  have  been  washed  and  top-dressed,  to  inter- 
mediate quarters  to  flower  and  set.  In  this  way  a 
continuous  supply  of  fruit  can  be  kept  up  until 
plants  in  late  houses  and  pits  commence  swelling 
oft'  their  crops,  when  retarding  instead  of  forcing 
may  become  necessary. 

Peaches. 

By  this  time  the  trees  in  many  early  houses  will 
be  in  flower,  and  in  a  few  the  fruit  will  be  set. 
Recently  I  stated  that  freedom  from  aphis  during 
this  period  is  highly  important,  as  it  is  simply 
impo-ssible  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  earliest  growths, 
as  well  as  the  crop  of  fruit  where  fly  is  in  exist- 
ence, when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand.  Fly  in 
some  seasons,  both  indoors  and  out,  is  more 
troublesome  than  in  others,  but  this  matters  not ; 
the  only  preventive  of  mischief  in  the  forcing 
house  is  moderate  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke, 
followed  by  good  syringing  just  before  the  flower- 
buds  burst.  When  in  flower  a  brisk  buoyant 
temperature  with  plenty  of  air  and  a  moderate 
supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  secured  ; 
the  first  by  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  cir- 
culation in  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  second  by 
damping  all  available  spaces  without  actually 
wetting  the  blossoms,  unless  the  syringe  is  used 
for  setting  the  fruit.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  roots  are  satisfactory,  the  temperature  and 
moisture  are  favourable,  once  more  I  must  insist 
on  the  circulation  of  air,  even  if  the  temperatnre 
is  lowered  a  little  for  a  time.  Sometimes  during 
very  severe  weather  or  keen,  windy  nights  it  may 
be  necessary  to  close  the  ventilators  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  hard  firing,  and  then  even  external 
conditions  will  favour  rapid  circulation  through 
the  smallest  chinks,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is 
calm  the  ventilators  should  be  more  or  less  open, 
for  as  well  might  we  hope  to  enjoy  good  health  in 
a  warm,  stull'y  room  as  expect  trees  and  plants  to 
thrive  in  a  non-ventilattd  forcing  house.  Success- 
ful growers  of  East  Indian  Orchids  no  longer 
tolerate  double  roofs,  neither  do  they  look  upon 
the  hermetically  sealed  modern  sash  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  open  lapped  lights  now  so  seldom  - 
met  with,  but  seek  a  compensating  balance  by 
punching  holes  in  the  brickwork  opposite  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  treat  their  plants  to  a  warm,  but 
delicious  atmosphere  in  which  human  beings  are 
not  loth  to  linger.  Conditions  favourable  to 
tropical  plants  are  favourable  to  exotic  fruits 
generally,  to  excitable  subjects  like  the  Peach 
particularly,  hence  this  digression  from  the  cut- 
and  dry  calendar,  as  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  many  young  men  engaged  in  fruit 
growing  close  every  ventilator  on  the  approach  of 
a  shower  and  treat  the  life-sustaining  atmosphere 
as  a  deadly  enemy.  The  art  of  fertilising  the 
flowers  of  the  Peach  being  so  well  underftood,  a 
few  words  on  the  important  operation  of 

JJislmihliinj  may  be  of  service.  A  healthy  tree 
trained  on  extension  lines  produces  probably  ten 
young  growths  where  not  more  than  two,  or  at 
most  three,  are  required  for  furnishing  the  succeed- 
ing year's  fruit-bearing  wood.  If  we  leave  too 
many,  not  only  are  the  shoots  weak,  elongated, 
and  sparsely  set  with  imperfect  flower-buds,  but 
the  foliage  is  thin  and  flabby,  and  the  fruit,  from 
want  of  "sun  and  air,  is  pale,  vapid,  and  flavour- 
less.    When  well  grown  English  hothouse  Peaches 
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cannot  be  beaten,  but  this  end  cannot  be  attained 
unless  we  disbud  thoroughly  ;  therefore  the  first 
operation  after  the  fruit  is  set  is  the  removal  of  all 
superfluous  shoots  in  order  to  give  those  left 
ample  room  for  free  growth  without  becoming 
"  drawn,''  and  whilst  providing  for  an  even  spread 
of  foliage  over  every  part  of  the  trellis,  not  except- 
ing the  old  branches,  which  sometimes  suffer  from 
sunstroke,  each  leaf  should  have  plenty  of  room  to 
move  when  fully  developed.  Much,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  depends  upon  winter  training,  as  some 
make  their  first  mistake  by  laying  in  too  much 
wood,  but  assuming  that  a  clear  8  inches  is  allowed 
every  fruit-bearing  shoot,  then  the  base  shoot 
must  be  laid  in,  on  the  upper  side,  if  practicable, 
to  its  fullest  extent,  also  one  from  the  point  and 
another  from  the  centre.  All  intermediate  growths, 
so  often  left,  may  then  be  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  or,  with  fruit  nestling  at  their  base,  they 
may  be  pinched  to  two  or  three  leaves  for  a  time, 
and  finally  removed  where  Peaches  are  not  left  to 
swell  to  maturity.  In  course  of  time  it  is  pos- 
sible the  centre  shoot  may  be  found  interfering 
with  the  training  of  the  growth  from  the  base — 
really  the  fruit-bearer  of  the  coming  year — if  so,  it 
must  be  removed  piecemeal  as  tying  in  is  proceeded 
with.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  see  a  number  of 
young  gardeners  laboriously  trying  to  find  room  for 
an  unreasonable  number  of  pale  green  watery 
shoots  when  judicious  disbudding  would  enable 
them  to  do  two  days'  work  in  one  ;  the  foliage 
would  be  broad,  deep  green,  and  spreading,  and 
every  growth  left,  studded  with  silvery  triple 
buds,  would  ripen  up  the  colour  of  mahogany.  I 
lately  saw  a  fine  Peach  tree  which  had  not  been 
disbudded  at  all.  It  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  large 
colourless  fruit,  some  above,  some  below  the  trellis, 
but  the  gentkman  told  me  they  were  used  in  the 
kitchen,  as  they  did  not  think  them  good  enough 
for  table. 

Thliiniiiij  the  J'rnit. —This  operation,  where  a 
good  set  has  been  tecured,  generally  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  disbudding,  for  just  as  we  remove  the 
shoots  by  a  few  at  a  time  so  do  we  reduce  triples 
to  single  fruit  and  take  off  the  smallest  and  worst 
placed  first,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  those 
pointing  upwards  to  the  sun  are  best  situated  for 
colouring  to  the  apex.  When  trees  otherwise 
healthy  start  woakly,  they  generally  set  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  which  really  requires  bold  thinning 
before  a  single  shoot  is  removed  ;  the  foliage  then 
takes  the  lead,  and  the  roots,  which  may  have 
been  sluggish,  soon  respond,  but  so  long  as  the 
young  growths  remain  weak  or  stationary,  not  one 
leaf  should  be  taken  off,  as  this  process  only 
aggravates  the  defect  we  wish  to  remedy.  Trees, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  break  boldly  and  set  but 
a  moderate  crop  of  fruit,  should  be  taken  in  hand 
assoon  a^  the  foreright  shoots  begin  to  elongate, 
thinning  being  deferred  until  the  strongest  have 
been  pinched  or  removed  and  the  crop  generally 
is  swelling  freely.  As  Peaches  do  not  feel  the 
strain  of  the  crop  until  the  stoning  period  arrives, 
and  some  of  the  fruits  never  reach  that  stage,  an 
abundance  at  the  outset  should  be  left,  particu- 
Urlyon  the  lower  and  best  ripened  parts  of  the 
shoots,  as  it  is  from  these  that  the  final  selection 
for  swelling  to  maturity  should  be  made. 

A/nw^ph'irlr  moi-<fnre  and  water. — In  my  first 
paper  on  starting  Peaches  I  stated  that  a  cold, 
condensing,  sloppy  state  of  the  house  so  conducive 
to  the  rotting  of  the  buds  might  be  avoided  by  the 
liberal  use  of  fermenting  materials  placed  on  the 
floors  and  borders.  This,  in  the  early  house,  has 
done  its  work,  but  its  retention,  if  not  in  the 
way,  will  do  no  harm,  as  moisture  and  ammonia 
can  be  obtained  from  it  when  the  weather  is  too 
dark  and  cold  for  direct  syringing.  Days,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  increased  considerably  and  a 
fair  amount  of  bright  weather  being  now  due,  it 
is  reasonable  to  hope  that  growth  may  be  accele- 
rated and  insects  kept  in  check  by  giving  the 
trees  at  least  one  good  bath  «  hen  the  temperature 
is  rising  or  has  reached  the  maximum.  The 
critical  time  having  passed,  clear  tepid  water  free 
from  lime,  and  occasionally  a  few  gallons  of  soot 
water,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  always 


be  it  understood,  in  time  for  the  foliage  to  become 
fairly  dry  before  nightfall.  The  roots  of  the  trees, 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  internal  borders,  may 
have  copious  supplies  of  tepid  water,  as  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  over- water  well-drained  borders 
when  the  young  growths  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  driblets  which 
never  reach  the  drainage  are  not  the  cause  of  much 
mischief,  for,  heavily  as  I  water,  I  have  sometimes 
discovered,  when  too  late,  that  another  foot  spread 
over  the  swelling  season  would  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage, but  never  took  blame  for  giving  too 
much.  If  old  trees  which  have  been  over-cropped 
started  weakly  and  do  not  show  signs  of  regaining 
their  strength,  they  may  be  regularly  supplied 
with  diluted  liquid  or  pure  water  passed  through 
a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure;  but  young  ones 
must  not  be  so  treated,  as  they  almost  invariably 
grow  too  strong,  and  not  unfrequently  cast  their 
fruit  when  the  mildest  stimulants  are  applied 
before  they  feel  the  weight  of  the  crop.  To  such 
trees  a  thin  covering  of  clean  stable  litter  will 
prove  beneficial  not  only  in  the  absorption  and 
evaporation  of  moisture,  but  also  in  drawing  the 
active  young  roots  to  the  surface  of  the  border. 

Sui-rrxsion  hoi(srs  closed  early  in  .January  must 
be  regularly  syringed  now  twice  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fumi- 
gated before  the  flowers  open.  If  the  bloom  is 
likely  to  be  heavy,  all  the  pendent  buds  may  be 
removed  by  drawing  the  finger  down  the  under- 
sides of  the  shoots,  and  then  there  will  remain  a 
profusion  of  flowers  for  fertilisation.  Quantity, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  always  secure 
a  good  set,  as  enfeebled  trees  not  unfrequently 
produce  thousands  of  flower-buds,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  all  sometimes  jeopardises  the  crop. 

The  latest  houses,  now  the  weather  is  mild,  can- 
not be  too  freely  ventilated.  Already  the  buds 
are  swelling  fast,  and  as  the  fruit  from  these  late 
structures  is  expected  to  shake  hands  with  the 
supply  from  open  walls,  now  is  the  best  time  to 
retard.  Water,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  detail, 
must  be  given  in  abundance  through  the  hose 
where  this  labour-saving  arrangement  exists,  and, 
if  not  already  done,  a  good  covering  of  stable  litter 
may  be  placed  on  external  borders. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Spacrisea. — A  collcL'tion  of  these  ;it  Kew  is  nuw  very 
intei  tstlng  aud  |iretty.  The  plants  arc  all  arranged  in  one 
Ikui-l:  (Xo.  4).  and  among  them  are  the  new  varieties  sent  out 
liy  Messi-s.  \'eitcli  in  1S85  ;  also  various  sjiecies.  The  longi- 
Hora  type  is  well  shown. 

Eupatorium  "Wendlandi.  —  This  iisetul  winter- 
lluw(.iiiig  ]i]int  is  grown  in  quantity  at  Gunnersbury  Park 
l.y  Mr.  KiiOcrts.  who  finds  it  very  nsoful,  both  for  conserva- 
tory ducoratiun  and  also  in  the  shape  of  eut  flowers.  It  has 
long,  erect  growths,  and  bears  a  great  profusion  of  white 
flowers.     It  also  stands  forcing  well. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutHans.— Among  old-fashioned  and 
now  almost  foryt  ten  plants,  this  is  one  of  the  best.  We 
litely  .saw  it,  at  liunncrsbuiy  Park,  growing  in  fmall  pots 
and  profusely  flowered,  its  long  scarlet  racemes  hanging  down 
giacetnlly,  beiog  very  effective.  Anyone  with  a  mode- 
rately warm  greenhouse  might  without  difficulty  grow  this 
plant. 

Early  Rhododendrons —I  send  along  with  this 
blooms  of  Khododundi  on  Nobleaiuim  grown  iu  the  open  air 
here  in  the  American  garden.  It  commenced  to  open 
its  flowers  on  January  lit,  and  some  of  our  large  specimens 
nre  covered  with  flowers. — Wm.  Kidd,  ArUdun-ocfi  Gardens 
Gartlocitcad,  Duhiljartonsliire. 

'.,'  Very  handsome  blooms  and  very  e.arly ;  the  fact  in- 
deed, of  their  blooming  so  early  usually  leads  to  their  destruc- 
tion by  frost.  A  race  of  high-coloured  Rhododendrons  has, 
however,  now  been  obtained  not  open  to  this  objection. Ed! 

Hamamelis  arborea. — We  send  for  your  inspection  a 
spray  of  this  J.ipanese  Hamamelis  cut  from  a  plant  growing 
in  the  open  b-jrder  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  which  is,  as  you 
will  see.  very  beautiful  just  now.— James  VErrcu  and  ^o^'.s. 
,'  An  interesting  spray  of  this  early-blooming  deciduous 
shrub,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  singular,  owing  to  their 
thread-like  yellow  petals  and  cla'et-coloured  calyx.  They 
are  produced  in  clusters  sufliciently  numerous  to  be  effective 
— Ed. 

The  Chinese  Iris  (I.  fimbiiata)  is  a  greenhouse 
plant  comparatively  unknown,  yet  for  winter  flower- 
ing it  is  invaluable.  It  is  now  cirryiog  an  abundance 
of  bloom,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  spriog. 
Each  flower  ia  i  inches  across,  with  petals  of  a  delicate 
pale  mauve,  adorned  with  a  large  orange  blotch  in 
the  Centre  and  prettily  fringed  a(  the  edee.s.     The 


flowers  are  produced  on  branching  spikes  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  The  plant  is  an  Evergreen,  with 
long  leaves  gracefully  recurved  and  bright  green.  It 
ia  a  plant  of  the  easiest  culture  in  pots ;  one  of  those, 
in  fact,  that  thrives  with  little  or  no  attention.  It 
may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  is  a 
capital  plant  for  placing  on  any  rocky  mound  in  a 
light  poti'.ion. 

Hibbertia  dentata  is  a  beautiful  greenhouse 
climber,  and,  moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
climbers  in  bloom  at  this  seaaon.  It  is  really  a  twiner, 
as  its  long  slender  shoots  twist  and  turn  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  this  way  cover  their  supports.  There  is 
exquisite  harmony  of  colour  in  the  foliage  and  flowers 
of  this  plant.  The  leaves  are  of  a  sort  of  metallic 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  stained  with  vinous  purple 
beneath,  while  the  great  round  flowers  are  of  a  clear 
canary  yellow.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  yet  not 
untidy  ;  in  short,  it  is  one  of  the  very  beat  climbers 
fur  winter-flowering  that  could  be  named.  It  ia  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  Australian  plants  that  are  dis- 
appearing from  our  gardens,  ousted  by  moie  modern 
plants. 

Solomon's  Seal  forced.— The  simple  beauty  of 

the  Solomon's  Seal  is  even  more  enjoyable  now  than 
in  May,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  forcing  it  into 
bloom  in  winter  is  becoming  a  common  practice.  In 
several  gardens  lately  we  have  seen  it  in  greenhouses 
intermixed  with  Valley  Lilies  and  Dutch  bulbs,  and 
we  were  much  struck  with  its  gracefulness  as  a  pot 
plant.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  easy  to  obtain  good 
roots  of  Sttlomon's  Seal  for  forcing,  but  if  a  demand 
for  them  springs  up  they  will  be  grown  specially  for 
this  use,  as  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are.  The  illustra- 
tions we  have  published  lately  of  the  Solomon's  Seal 
as  a  pot  plant  have  induct  d  many  to  force  it  into 
bloom  early  for  vases  and  the  greenhouse. 

Pavonia  Makoyana. — This  stove  shrub  is 
itsually  seen  as  a  small  pot  plant  with  a  cluster  of 
flowers  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  An  example  of  what 
this  shrub  is  when  it  attains  full  fcize  and  allowed  to 
develop  unrestrained  in  any  way  may  be  seen  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  There  is  there  a  large 
spreading  bush,  (j  feet  or  more  in  height,  having  tall, 
wide-spreading  tlioots,  each  wreathed  on  its  upper 
part  with  flowers.  These  are  about  2  inches  long, 
with  the  calyx  of  a  rich  rose-pink,  corolla  of  the 
deepest  plum-purple,  and  central  tufts  of  stamens  of 
a  bright  blue.  It  is,  therefore,  an  extremely  hand- 
some shrub,  and  a  valuable  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
always  flowers  in  mid-winter.  Those  who  have  small 
plants  of  it  should  encourage  a  vigorous  growth,  so  as 
to  get  large  bushes  of  it,  which  are  very  different  from 
puny  stage  plants.  It  is  now  a  common  and  cheap 
plant  in  nurseries.  At  Kew  it  is  grown  under  the 
name  of  Gcethea  M.akoyana,  but  Pavonia  is  its  best- 
known  name.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  appeared  in 
The  Garden. 

Climbing  Epiphyllums.— The  most  baautiful 
way  of  growing  the  Epiphyllum  we  have  seen  is  that 
illustrated  in  the  great  Cactus  house  at  Kew.  Under 
one  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof  are  trained  the  long 
stems  of  I*ereskia  aculeata,  and  upon  these  the  Epi- 
phyllums have  been  grafted  together  with  another 
Cactus  (Cereus  flagelliformis).  The  Epiphyllums  are 
now  in  full  flower,  and,  owing  to  the  profusion  of 
their  brilliant  carmine  blossoms,  make  a  beautiful  fea- 
ture. This  mode  of  growing  the  Epiphyllum  may 
not  be  new,  but  it  is  mo.it  imusual,  and  certainly 
worth  practising  in  private  gardtna,  for  in  this  way 
one  could  adorn  the  roof  of  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
stove  at  this  season  whtn  very  few  creepers  flower 
naturally.  The  Epiphyllum  is  a  beautiful  pot  plant, 
but  there  is  a  certain  formality  of  habit  about  it 
which  some  object  to,  but  this  mop  headed  look  is 
quite  avoided  by  grafting  it  on  the  long  shoots  of  the 
Pertskia,  which  is  the  usual  stock  for  grafting  Epi- 
phyllums upon.  First  of  all  the  Pereskia  must  be 
grown  vigorously,  bo  as  to  get  stout  stems  8  feet  or 
10  feet  in  length,  and  on  these  the  Epiphyllums  may 
be  grafted  at  iatervals  of  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  graft  any  other  Cactus  upon  the  Pereskia 
besides  the  Epiphyllum,  or  a  muddled  effect  is  pro- 
duced. The  specimen  at  Kew  has  been  grafted  about 
two  seasons,  and  each  year  it  will  improve,  although 
now  it  u  a  splendid  feature, 
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Garden  Design. 


TERRACE  GARDENS. 

TiiK  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  way 
in  which  the  terrace  garden  at  Lord  Eversley's 
beautiful  country  seat  at  Heckfield,  in  Hampshire, 
is  embellished  in  summer.  The  bed  shown  is 
one  of  a  series  of  what  may  be  termed  architec- 
tural beds,  which  make  up  a  geometrical  design 
on  a  broad  terrace  garden  in  front  of  the  mansion. 
In  such  an  important  position,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  beds  should  be  made  bright 
and  effective  ;  and  to  do  this  well  is  one  of  the 
chief  cares  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  than 
whom  no  one  knows  better  the  material  with  wliich 
he  has  to  work.  lie  knows  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  planting  lawn  beds  besides  that  of  massing 
together  so  many  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and 
other  stock-material  of  the  "  bedderout."  Tlie 
teirace  bed  shown  is,  we  consider,  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  to  fill  a  large  stone-edged  bed  so  as 
to  look  informal  and  graceful,  and  bright  withal. 


thoroughly  well  watered  during  the  summer.  In  the 
autumn,  before  frost  touches  them,  they  are  lifted 
and  potted  and  put  in  a  warm  place  until  established. 
They  may  now  be  seen  in  splendid  condition  in  ttie 
temperate  house.  Solanums  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  and  do  well. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

REPOTTING  AND  DIVIDING  FERNS. 

Rkpottixc  and  propagation  by  division  of  the 
crowns  or  rhizomes  should  be  carried  out  before  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  as  Ferns  of  all  kinds  dislike 
having  their  roots  interfered  with  when  making 
their  top  growth.  Even  the  removal  of  the  drainage 
material  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  if  growth 
has  commenced,  generally  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  young  fronds  produced  immediately  afterwards 
to  come  deformed.  In  the  case  of  plants  that 
are  divided  with  a  view  to  their  increase,  wbi  n 
they  are  in  a  growing  state,  the  injury  which 
they  receive  from  the  unavoidable  breakage  of 
their    roots    is    still    more    serious.      The   time 


Bed  of  fine-leaved  plants  and  flowers  at  Heckfield  Plaee.     Engraved  fur  The  Gardes  from  a  pliotograijb 

sent  bv  Mr.  Jlason  Good. 


The  principal  plants  used  in  this  composition  are 
Castor-oil  plants,  which  occupy  the  centre,  giving 
a  stateliness  to  the  whole  group.  Then  come 
Cannae,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  and  over  the 
sides  fall  in  graceful  tufts  dwarf  Nasturtiums, 
Petunias,  and  sucli-like  trailers.  Such  a  mix- 
ture is  not  only  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  but 
extremely  effective,  and  when  several  smaller 
groups  are  seen  on  a  faultlessly-polished  lawn, 
there  is  nothing  to  surpass  them  in  the  way  of 
terrace-gardening.  Tlie  same  principle  of  group- 
ing could  be  carried  out  even  without  the  rai.'sed 
stone-edged  beds,  which,  being  elaborate  and 
costly,  are  only  in  keeping  with  a  noble  mansion. 
A  simple  raised  bed  may  be  made  with  wood,  the 
most  suitable  being  small  Larch  poles  with  the 
bark  on,  cut  about  3  feet  long,  and  clriven  into  the 
ground  so  as  to  leave  about  18  inches  above  it. 
iSome  sort  of  raised  bed  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  pretty  effect  which  trailers  have  when  falling 
over  the  edges  in  the  manner  shown.       W.  G. 


Aium  Lilies  at  Kew.— An  example  of  the 
advantage  of  planting  out  Arum  Lilies  in  summer 
may  be  seen  at  Kew.  They  are  planted  out  in  the 
summer    about    May    in    ridgts    like    Celery,    and 


when  growth  commences  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  temperature  that  is  kept 
up  in  the  house  or  houses  in  which  the  plants  are 
located.  In  the  case  of  those  grown  with  more  or 
less  heat  growth  usually  begins  towards  the  latter 
part  of  February ;  with  such  whatever  has  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  potting  or  division,  there 
should  be  no  time  lost  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
Peat  answers  best  for  most  kinds  of  Ferns,  although 
taking  them  collectively  they  are  not  so  particular 
as  some  plants  about  having  any  given  description 
of  soil,  peat  or  loam,  providing  it  is  sufficiently 
open  and  porous  ;  for  though  they  require  a  large 
amount  of  water,  the  roots  will  not  keep  healthy 
in  material  that  is  sour  and  in  a  condition  that 
does  not  allow  water  to  piass  freely  through  it.  In 
addition  to  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  some  broken 
crocks,  broken  charcoal,  or  coal  cinders  should  be 
added.  The  last-named  I  have  always  found  to 
answer  as  well  as  anything  for  Ferns.  Whichever 
of  these  materials  is  used,  enough  must  be  added 
to  preserve  the  compost  in  a  suitable  state  so  long 
as  the  plants  are  likely  to  last,  as  Ferns  do  not 
like  shaking  out  with  a  view  to  the  soil  being 
renewed  in  the  way  that  some  plants  will  bear. 
Ample  drainage  should  be  given  with  enough 
Sphagnum  or  other  open  material  placed  over  it 
to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  washed  down  into 


it.  The  soil  ought  to  be  made  moderately  firm 
in  the  pots,  and  a  good  watering  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed.  Where 
practicable,  it  is  well  to  raise  the  temperature 
a  few  degrees,  so  as  to  help  the  plants  to  get 
established,  keeping  the  house  closed  for  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards,  with  more  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  than  has  been  used  during  the  time 
the  plants  have  been  at  rest.  In  potting  (ileiche- 
nias  and  other  species  of  like  habit  that  produce 
long  creeping  rhizomes,  and  which  are  tender  and 
easily  injured,  if  a  good  deal  of  care  is  not 
exercised,  the  points  of  these  creeping  shoots 
suffer  so  that  they  will  not  start  again.  Such  of 
the  Oymnogramraas  and  other  kinds  that  require 
cool  stove  heat  through  the  winter,  and  that  need 
a  shift,  should  also  receive  attention  now.  The 
coolest  grown  portion  of  the  stock  that  are  kept 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  may  be 
left  a  little  longer  before  being  potted.  With  the 
exception  of  the  kinds  that  will  not  succeed  with- 
out a  moderately  high  temperature,  such  as  the 
Gymnogrammas  above  named  and  a  few  others,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  give  Ferns  so  much  heat  as  often 
practised,  as  the  plants  for  whatever  purpose 
required  are  worse  for  it,  and  especially  so  through 
the  excess  of  humidity  sometimes  used  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  joint  effect  of  which  is  the  pro- 
duction of  fronds  that  will  not  retain  a  healthy 
appearance  on  the  plants  so  long  as  they  should, 
and  when  wanted  for  cutting  they  wither  and 
look  unsightly  much  sooner  than  when  the  growth 
is  made  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  moist.  When  Ferns  are  grown  under 
conditions  such  as  advised,  and  with  the  addition 
of  sufficient  light  by  not  shading  them  to  the 
injurious  extent  that  is  often  done,  they  are  much 
less  affected  by  thrips,  which  insects  give  much 
trouble  by  their  persistent  attacks  when  the 
growth  is  wanting  in  solidity. 


MAIDEX  HAIR  FERNS. 

Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  increase  one's  stock  of 
the  various  kinds  of  Adiantum,  such  as  A.  cunea- 
tum,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  farleyense,  A.  scutum — 
all  useful  sorts,  eitherin  theshapeof  plants  in  pois 
or  in  a  cut  state.  When  Ferns  are  required  for 
room  ornamentation,  they  should  not  be  grown  in 
too  high  a  temperature,  but  in  plenty  of  light, 
so  as  to  render  them  stocky  and  able  to  withstand 
draughts,  to  which  they  are  sometimes  exposed. 
From  plants  hard-cut  or  that  have  suffered  through 
adverse  treatment,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
through  brown  scale,  all  the  fronds  so  affected 
should  be  removed,  cutting  close  down  to  the 
crown,  but  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  young 
undeveloped  fronds.  Some  plants  should  be 
divided  annually,  putting  them  in  smaller  pots,  in 
which  they  are  most  useful  for  service  indoors. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  plant  that  has  the  pre 
vious  year  been  growing  in  a  .5-inch  pot ;  cut  it 
into  four,  and  each  piece  will  go  nicely  into  a 
.'!  inch  pot.  Plants  in  G-inch  and  S-inch  pots 
are  generally  grown  to  produce  fronds  for  cutting. 
Pots  for  Ferns  should  always  be  well  drained,  as 
they  like  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  during 
summer,  particularly  when  grown  in  small  pots. 

The  soil,  except  that  for  A.  farleyense,  should 
consist  of  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  peat,  one 
part  leaf-soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse 
silver  sand  and  old  lime  rubbish  from  ceilings  of 
old  houses,  to  which  the  roots  of  Ferns  seem  par- 
tial. Pot  firmly,  and  leave  an  inch  at  the  top  in 
the  larger  pots  for  water,  and  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  smaller  pots.  As  soon 
as  potted,  set  the  plants  in  a  vinery,  in  which 
there  is  a  temperature  of  about  .j.")"  at  night,  with 
a  rise  of  10'  in  the  daytime.  The  moist  atmo- 
sphere maintained  for  the  Vines  just  suits  the 
Ferns  ;  as  more  heat  is  required  for  the  Vines,  the 
Ferns  must  be  moved  to  other  structures,  but  if  a 
fernery  or  other  house  can  be  set  apart  for  them 
where  the  necessary  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained with  a  rise  of  5°  duiing  the  night  and  more 
during  the  day  as  the  season  advances,  so  much 
the  better  ;  but  if  no  other  place  but  vineries  or 
Peach  houses  are  at  command,  they  answer  well 
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by  moving  the  plants  about  as  necessity  dictates. 
lo  summer,  however,  cooler  quarters  must  be  found 
for  them  than  will  be  required  for  the  Vines  and 
where  shade  can  bo  given  them,  or  their  fronds 
quickly  become  of  a  pale  colour. 

Ferns  need  not  be  syringed  overhead,  but  a 
moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  by  sprink- 
ling water  on  the  stage  and  paths  in  hot  weather. 
Dj  not  water  too  freely  at  the  roots  immediately 
a'ter  potting,  but  when  growth  has  fairly  com- 
mjnced  it  should  be  applied  copiously,  with  occa- 
sional doses  of  liquid  manure,  say  three  times  a 
waek.  The  fronds  of  A.  cuneatum  and  of  A. 
gracillimum  retain  their  freshness  much  longer 
when  cut  than  they  otherwise  would  do  if,  before 
Uiing  them,  they  are  immersed  in  cold  water  for 
twelve  hours,  .selecting  only  such  as  have  black 
seed  spores.  Fronds  in  that  condition  are  harder 
than  younger  ones,  and  stand  much  longer.  A. 
firleyense  and  A.  scutum  are  more  useful  as 
plants  in  a  growing  state  than  when  fronds  only 
are  employed,  as  the  latter  have  a  heavy  appear- 
ance when  associated  with  cut  flowers.  For  plants 
of  A.  farleyense,  the  most  useful-sized  pots  are 
5  inch.  Cinch,  and  8  inch  ones.  If  healthy  plants 
are  obtained  at  first,  thrifty  specimens  can  be  had 
ia  the  sized  pots  named,  which  will  be  found  use- 
ful for  decoration  in  rooms.  This  variety  is  better 
without  peat  in  the  compost  than  with  it.  Two 
parts  fibry  loam  with  the  line  soil  taken  out  of  it, 
one  part  coarse  leaf-soil,  half  a  part  lime  rubbish, 
as  recommended  for  the  other  varieties,  some 
silver  sand,  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  finely  ground 
bones  will  be  found  to  suit  A.  farleyense  well  if 
firmly  potted.  Copious  supplies  of  water  alter 
nated  with  liquid  manure  in  summer  when  the 
plants  are  growing  freely  will  greatly  benefit  this 
variety.  E.  M. 

Selaginella  hortensis.  —  We  grow  this 
beautiful  Moss  in  all  sorts  of  temperatures,  and 
it  appears  just  as  much  at  home  in  a  cold  un- 
healed fernery  as  in  an  intermediate  house  or 
stove.  Out  of  doors,  too,  I  saw  it  the  other  day 
still  fresh  and  green  after  the  bitter  weather  we 
have  lately  experienced.  I  lind  it  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable for  edging  groups  of  plants  in  pots  ;  for 
this  purpose  it  should  be  in  .'i-inch  or  4-inch  pots 
and  in  rich  light  soil.  After  being  potted  and  set 
in  a  shady  position  in  a  genial  temperature,  it  soon 
forms  beautiful  plants,  which  then  may  be  removed 
to  a  cool  house.  This  Moss  i^  invaluable  dibbled 
in  pots  containing  Tulips  and  other  bulbs. 
Thus  treated  it  makes  a  prettj'  surface  covering, 
and  sets  off  the  bulbs  to  increased  advantage. 
Large  specimen  plants  in  pots  or  tubs  are  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  by  coverins?  the  soil  with 
this  pretty  Moss,  and  for  dinner-table  decoration, 
if  grown  in  tin  or  zinc  trays,  it  may  be  utilised  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  when  flowers  are  scarce  it 
is  doubly  valuable,  either  used  by  itself  or  as  a 
setting  for  cut  flowers. — J.  G. 


fertile  fronds  are  contracted,  and  wholly  covered  with 
brown  sori,  which  rapidly  decay  and  fall  off.  It  couies  f  com 
Peru. 


SirORT  NOTES— FERXS. 


Polypoiium  suspensum-  -This  Fci-n  is  admirably 
.suited  for  han^'ing  b.^skets,  ttr  for  draping  the  face  of  rock- 
work  in  fevnci-ies.  Its  fronds  are  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  ni 
length,  pendulous,  ard  simply  pinnate;  the  pinna*,  which 
are  niLSinbrinous  lu  texture,  as  well  as  the  stems,  are  clothed 
bjneath  with  rusty  red  haiis. 

Osmunda  javanica. — This  an  erect-growing  plant, 
bearing  thick,  leathery  fronds  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height ; 
the  fronds  are  s^imply  iiinnate,  the  barren  segments  being 
sonie  f.  inches  loi^g  and  less  tlian  an  inoh  wide,  shortly 
stalked,  bluntly  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  bright  green.  The 
fertile  segments  ai-e  contracted  and  shorter  than  tue  infertile 
ones  ;  they  .are  made  up  of  numerous  oblong  clusters,  resem- 
bling single  branches  of  the  fertile  portion  of  the  Knglish 
Koyal  Fern ;  they  occur  mostly  in  pairs  about  the  middle  i-if 
the  fr.md.  It  is  a  d-stinct,  bold-growing  and  eficctive  species 
belojging  to  the  M^lay  Lslaods. 

Polybotrya  Ijech.leriana-— This  ha?  a  stout,  woody 
rhizome.  It  Is  well  adapted  for  scrambling  over  rough  rocks, 
climbing  upon  the  stems  of  Tree  Ferns,  or  in  any  similar 
situation  where  large  and  elegant  Ferns  are  requTed.  The 
fr  >nds  are  of  two  kii,ds — a  usual  occurrence  in  this  family. 
The  barren  or  infertile  ones,  which  are  very  elegant  and 
persistent,  arc  about  four  times  divided,  these  divisions  being 
much  finer  and  deeper  than  those  in  any  other  member  of 
the  genus  with  which  we  are  aequaiirted.  The  textni-e,  too, 
is  firm  and  hard,  and  the  colour  a  bright  lively  green.    The 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

CALA.DIUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
These  liandsome  Aroids  have  the  reputation  of 
being  easily  grown,  and  they  are,  for  it  takes  a 
considerable  amount  of  indifferent  treatment  to 
kill  them.     But,  in  common  with  many  things 
that  get  the  character  of  being  easy  to  manage, 
they   are   often   met  with   in   a  condition   that 
renders  tliem  of  comparatively  little  use  outside 
the  stove  in  which  they  are  grown,  from  the  fact 
that   if   they  are  moved,   even  in  summer,  to  a 
place  where  there  is  less  heat,  accompanied  with 
a   drier   atmosphere   than   tliat  of  the  house  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  the  foliage  flags  so 
as    to   make   them    anything   but    ornamental. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  their  near  allies,  the 
Alocasias,   which  by  common   consent  are   now 
separated  from  them,  the  Ciladiums  are  prover- 
Ijially    thin,   soft-leaved    plants,   especially   the 
newer  varieties  of  Continental  origin.     Yet  de- 
spite the  uatiiral  delicate  texture  of  their  leaves, 
much  may  be  done  by  judicious  cultivation  to 
L;ive  them  more  substance,  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  be  moved  for  a  time  in  summer  to  a  con- 
.servatory   that    is    kept  moderately   close,   and 
where  when  in  good  condition  they  are  always 
welcome.     The  way  in  which  some  of  the  Covent 
Garden  growers  who  cultivate  these  plants  for 
market  bring  them  out,  especially  the  beautiful 
C.  argyrites,  proves  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
right   management.     Such   sorts  as   C.    Wighti, 
that  have  more  green  in  their  leaves  than  some 
of  the  newer  kinds,  are  the  best  to  t;row  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.     Indigenous  to  hot  countries  as 
the  species  of  Caladiums  are  from  whence  the 
varieties  now  in  existence  have  sprung,  they,  of 
course,  require  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  to 
grow  them,  l>ut  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this 
and  the  naturally  soft  texture  of  their  foliage, 
they  should  be  grown  in  light  houses  or  pit-,  and 
stood   as  near  the  glass  as  possible  all  through 
the  time  .their  growth  is  being  made.     It  is  not 
enough,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  sometimes  sup- 
posed, to  give  the  plants  a  fair  amount  of  light 
after  a  considerable  part  of  their  season's  growth 
has  been  made,  and  under  conditions  that  are 
wanting    in   this    most   important   point ;  they 
must  from  the  first  of  their  beginning  to  move 
be   kept   neir   the   glass,   with   not    too    much 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere.     Wlien  plants  that 
require   stove  heat   are   so  placed  early  in   the 
season,  it  makes  up  for  the  limited  amount  of 
air  which  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  permit  to  be  given. 

The  best  way  of  wintering  these  plants  is  to 
allow  them  to  remain  through  the  season  of  rest 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  in  a 
warm  house,  with,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  soil 
quite  dry.  It  is  now  time  to  start  them,  previous 
to  which  they  should  be  re-potted  in  new  soil. 
They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  in  which  they  aie  grown — jieat  or 
loam — provided  it  is  of  a  moderately  free,  open 
character,  and  made  fairly  rich  by  the  addition 
of  rotten  manure,  such  as  is  procurable  from  an 
old  hotbed,  or  that  has  done  duty  in  the  Mush- 
room house.  In  common  with  other  quick- 
growing,  free-rooting  plants,  they  require  a  fair 
amount  of  root  room,  and  should  have  pots 
proportionate  in  size  to  the  strength  and  size  the 
roots  have  attained.  In  the  case  of  large  tubers 
that  will  push  up  a  (luanliiy  of  young  shoots  it 
is  well  to  thin  these  out  moderately  when  a  few 
inches  long,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  throw 
more  substance  into  the  leaves  of  those  that  are 


retained,  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  head 
of  foliage  getting  overcrowded.  The  coolest  end 
of  a  warm  stove  is  the  best  place  for  these  plants, 
as  it  is  here  that  whatever  air  is  given  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year  should  be  admitted. 
Thin-leaved  subjects  like  Caladiums  cannot  bear 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  after  it  gets  powerful,  as 
if  it  does  not  actually  scorch  them  it  destroys 
much  of  the  fresh-looking  appearance  that  is  an 
essential  feature  in  the  foliage.  But  no  more 
shade  should  be  given  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired. Caladiums  are  little  troubled  with 
insects,  unless  red  spider  happens  to  attack  them, 
which  it  often  does  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  kept  too  dry.  If  this  little  pest  is 
allowed  even  for  ever  so  short  a  time  to  hold 
possession,  it  spoils  the  colour  of  the  leaves  so 
far  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  set  them  right 
for  the  season.  A  regular  application  of  the 
syringe,  which  should  be  used  daily,  will  prevent 
tiiis  insect  gaining  a  footing. 

Grown  in  the  way  just  alluded  to,  Caladiums 
are  much  more  useful  than  when  treated  in  a 
manner  that  results  in  their  flagging  immediately 
they  are  moved  from  the  stove,  the  oppressive 
atmosphere  of  which  makes  it  not  the  most 
inviting  place  in  which  to  see  them.  When  grown 
so  as  to  give  a  maximum  amount  of  solidity  and 
endurauce  to  the  foliage,  few  things  have  a  more 
telling  eflect  than  three  or  four  leaves  of  a 
medium-sized  variety  placed  loo.sely  along  with  a 
few  tall  spikes  of  flowers  in  a  large  vase  ;  so 
arranged  in  water  tht-y  will  last  for  several 
days. 


Sta'ice  Suwarowi. — When  well  grown  this  is 
an  interesting  plant,  and  being  of  easy  culture  it 
is  just  one  of  those  annual  flowers  that  all  who 
have  a  greenhouse  can  grow.  Some  have  failed 
with  it  through  sowing  too  early  ;  ic  should  not 
be  sown  until  the  beginning  of  April,  and  as  it 
dislikes  much  disturbance  at  the  roots,  a  few  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  all  but  one 
should  be  pulled  out.  When  this  has  filled  the 
pot  with  roots,  it  should  be  shifted  into  another 
'2  inches  larger,  in  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
flower.  The  front  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  suits  it 
admirably  ;  in  such  a  position  it  gets  both  light 
and  air,  and  its  long  spikes  of  dark  rose  coloured 
flowers  are  then  very  interesting.  Being  hardy,  it 
may  also  be  grown  in  the  open,  but  I  find  when  so 
treated,  that  rain  and  wind  spoil  its  beauty.— 
J.  C.  C. 

Italian  Bellflowers. — With  reference  to  the 
note  of  "  1>.  K."  on  Italian  Bellflowers  (p.  S)  we 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 
few  more  of  them,  which  decidedly  deserve  to  be 
grown  more  largely  than  they  are,  viz. ,  Campanula 
dichotoma,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  annuals,  and  of 
the  easiest  culture  ;  its  flowers  appear  very  early 
after  sowing  and  are  a  charming  sight,  especially 
when  in  groups.  It  grows  wild  near  Sorrento, 
where  it  covers  the  walls  with  its  blue  flowers. 
The  white  form  of  C.  dichotoma  which  we  raised 
in  our  grounds  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful. 
It  becomes  covered  with  masses  of  flowers, 
which  have  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
standing  erect  during  the  daytime,  but  droop 
at  night.  We  may  add  that  the  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  blue  kind,  and 
that  the  plant  is  not  at  all  delicate  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  forms  of  different  colours.  "  D.  K." 
mentions  C.  fragilis,  which  is  abundant  between 
Castellemare  and  Sorrento  up  to  the  mountain 
Sant  Angelo.  But  there  is  another  very  pretty 
variety  limited  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  growing  exclusively  on  the  mountain  Gar- 
ganus,  viz.,  C,  garganica,  of  a  decidedly  alpine  cha- 
racter ;  this  stands  somewhat  near  C.  fragilis,  and 
has  equally  dark  blue  and  erect  flowers.  C  Tenorei 
is  also  remarkable  ;  it  grows  on  the  rocks  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto  (exactly  at  the  heel  of  the  "boot"). 
Its  stems  grow  erect,  its  leaves  are  oval  and  heart- 
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shaped,  and  the  flowers  are  a  tine  dark  blue.  C. 
pyraniidalis  was  once  very  much  grown,  but  it 
eeems  to  have  nearly  disappeared  from  gardens, 
and  also  its  white  form,  which  is  found  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  which  grows 
wild  also  here  clinging  to  walls.  This  plant  with 
its  long  spikes  attains  with  us  near  the  sea  a  height 
of  (i  feet  or  7  feet. — Dammans  &  Co.,  Italy. 


EUPATORIUM  CANDOLLEANUM. 

This  Eupatorium  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
winter-blooming  plants.  It  forms  compact  little 
bushes  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  covered  with  white  flowers  during  .January 
and  February.  We  treat  it  as  follows  :  Early  in 
March  short  shoots  that  have  not  previously 
bloomed  are  selected  for  cuttings  and  inserted  four 
or  live  in  a  ;i-inch  pot  in  sandy  soil.  When  put  in 
we  plunge  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  hot- 
bed or  under  a  handglass  in  the  propagating  house. 
As  soon  as  they  have  emitted  roots,  we  pinch  off 
the  points  to  increase  the  number  of  shoots  ;  then 
pot  all  off  singly  in  small  pots  and  keep  them 
cloiie  until  growth  again  takes  place ;  they  are 
then  removed  to  cooler  quarters.  Anordinary  green- 
house temperature  suits  them  well,  and  they  should 
be  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  where  they 
have  abundance  of  light  and  air  to  induce  stocky 
growth.  Shift  into  larger  pots  as  may  be  required : 
(i  inch  and  7-inch  ones  are  good  sizes  in  which  to 
bloom  them. 

Loam  and  leaf-mould,  rather  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  and  a  dash  of  sand  answer  well 
for  the  first  two  shifts,  but  for  the  final  potting 
the  compost  should  consist  of  two  part.s  of  loam, 
one  each  of  leaves  and  material  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed,  and  a  sprinkling  of  finely  ground 
bones.  I'ot  firmly  to  induce  stocky  growth.  The 
fhoots  should  be  pinched  altogether  about  three 
times,  say  up  to  the  beginning  of  August,  after 
which  time  they  must  be  allowed  to  grow  as  they 
like.  Gradually  harden  the  plants  oft"  until  they 
can  be  removed  from  the  cold  frames  to  an  open, 
sunny  position  out  of  doors,  where  they  should 
be  plunged  in  ashes,  thus  keeping  the  roots 
cool  during  the  summer.  While  out  of  doors  they 
must  be  watered  regularly,  and  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure ;  neglect  in  this  respect  soon  renders 
the  foliage  sickly  and  disfigures  the  plants.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October  remove 
them  into  a  cool  house,  giving  them  an  abundance 
of  air,  and  if  in  December  they  can  have  a  tem- 
perature of,  say,  from  io'  to  .50°  at  night  and  a 
corresponding  rise  during  the  day,  flowers  will  be 
more  quickly  developed.  Manure  water  freely 
given  when  the  flower-spikes  show  themselves  is 
very  beneficial  to  them.  A  few  light  stakes  to  the 
strongest  shoots  are  all  the  support  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  branches  and  flowers  in  position. 
— E.  M.  ^ 

*,*  This  beautiful  Brazilian  plant  is  just  now  in 
flower  in  various  suburban  gardens,  and  is  espe- 
cially valuable  when  white  flowers  are  in  great 
demand.  It  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  much-branched 
plant,  with  opposite  pale  green  leaves,  and  large 
corymbose  heads  of  Ageratum-like  flowers,  which 
last  a  long  time  upon  the  plant,  and  also  in  a  cut 
state.  It  is  a  useful  greenhouse  plant,  and  even 
sufiiciently  hardy  for  room  decoration.  It  is  more 
elegant  in  every  way  than  any  other  member  of 
the  family  that  has  as  yet  come  under  our  notice. 
— El). 


Violets.— I  quite  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Allan 
says  in  The  Gakden  (p.  89)  in  favour  of  the  three 
varieties  of  Violet  which  he  names,  viz  ,  Marie 
Louise,  Neapolitan,  and  Comte  Brazza.  Plants  of 
these  here,  as  with  him,  are  masses  of  bloom  and 
buds  in  all  stages  of  development,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  gathering  from  the 
first-mentioned  variety  large  quantities  of  blooms 
since  the  middle  of  September  last,  and  shall  pro- 
bably be  doing  so  until  the  middle  of  April.  Con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  attention  that  these 
Violets  require,  and  that  of  the  simplest  kind,  it 
is  surprising  that  one  should   so  frequently   be 


asked  such  a  question  as  the  following,  viz.  : 
"  How  is  it  that  my  Violets  only  give  me  an  occa- 
sional bloom  or  two  ;  they  were  put  into  a  frame 
in  October?"  In  replying  to  this  question,  I  usu- 
ally ask  another,  viz. :  "Were  your  plants  bristling 
with  buds  when  they  were  put  into  your  frame  ?  " 
If  not,  the  frame  will  have  no  etl'ect  as  regards 
making  them  produce  blooms.  The  protection  of 
the  frame  assists  the  development  of  the  buds 
with  which  the  plants  should  be  furnished  pre- 
vious to  their  being  transferred  to  their  winter 
quarters.  It  is  essential  that  young  plants  should 
be  grown  every  year,  and  therefore  runners  must 
be  taken  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  there  is 
usually  plenty  to  be  had  with  a  root  or  two  at- 
tached to  them.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken 
to  have  runners  and  not  divisions  of  the  old  plant. 
The  runners  should  be  pricked  out  about  a  foot 
apart  in  a  partially  shaded  border  which  has  been 
well  worked,  and  dressed  with  manure  from  an 
old  hotbed,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
leaves  has  been  used.  They  will  be  found  to 
quickly  establish  themselves,  and  will  in  a  short 
time  grow  into  tine  plants.  All  that  is  required 
through  the  summer  is  to  keep  them  clean  by 
giving  them  a  frequent  hoeing,  and  to  go  through 
them  two  or  three  times  and  cut  off  new  runners, 
which  they  will  throw  out  rather  freely.  If  these 
attentions  are  annually  given  them,  the  result  will 
be,  as  Mr.  Allan  observes,  a  prodigious  harvest  of 
blooms  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  I  treat  that 
fine  Violet  The  Czar  in  the  same  way,  as  I  find 
young  plants  not  only  bloom  more  abundantly 
than  old  ones,  but  also  produce  much  finer  blooms. 
This  variety  flowers  more  or  less  in  the  open 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  in  great  abundance  in 
spring. — D.  Uphill,  Mcirdon,  Dorchexfei: 


BEGONIAS  IN  BLOOM. 

At  no  period  of  the  year  are  Begonias  without 
flowers.  In  summer  the  tuberous  rooted  varieties 
produce  a  grand  display,  and  in  winter  other  sorts 
are  scarcely  less  showy.  Amongst  the  varieties 
which  we  have  now  in  bloom  are  the  following, 
viz.,  B.  ascotensis,  a  free-growing  kind,  with 
drooping  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  shade  of  pink ; 
the  sprays  of  this  are  very  useful  in  a  cut  state. 
B.  insignis,  another  pleasing  pink-flowered  variety, 
has  flowers  of  a  lighter  hue  than  those  of  the  last. 
B.  Lynchiana,  which  has  clusters  of  coral-red  blos- 
soms, is  among  the  most  showy  of  all  the  winter 
bloomers,  the  only  objection  that  can  be  taken  to 
it  is  its  inclination  to  run  up  rather  naked  at  the 
bottom:  even  if  stopped  when  young  it  seldom 
breaks  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  had 
seedlings  form  more  bushy  specimens,  but  my  ex- 
perience of  raising  this  species  from  seed  is,  that 
even  if  taken  from  the  best  and  deepest  coloured 
form,  few,  if  any,  are  in  this  respect  equal  to  the 
parent.  Between  this  kind  and  the  perpetual 
blooming  B.  semperEorens  some  hybrids  have 
been  i-aised,  but  though  sent  out  under  different 
names  there  is  so  little  difference  amongst  them, 
that  not  more  than  one  kind  is  required.  Those 
known  as  semperflorens  gigantea  rosea  and  carmi- 
nata  are  very  like  Lynchiana,  but  rather  more 
inclined  to  assume  a  bushy  habit  than  that  sort 
does.  Another  under  the  name  of  semperflorens 
elegans  partakes  rather  more  of  the  characters  of 
semperflorens,  the  parent  plant.  The  good  old 
B.  fuchsioides  with  its  bright  coloured  blooms  is 
one  that  must  not  be  omitted,  and  another  of  this 
class  which  is,  like  the  last,  thoroughly  at  home 
when  treated  as  a  pillar  plant  is  Ingrami.  Of 
white-flowered  kinds,  one  of  the  handsomest  is 
Carrit'rei,  especially  when  grown  in  the  shape  of 
little  bushes. 

A  variety  sent  last  year  from  the  Continent 
under  the  name  of  Carrierei  villosa  in  many  respects 
resembles  the  last,  but  the  whole  plant  is  covered 
with  hairs,  and  it  is  besides  remarkably  free  as 
regards  growth,  forming  as  it  does  quite  a  little 
bush.  The  old  B.  nitida,  with  its  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  is  a  well-known,  but  very  useful  kind  ; 
while  in  B.  socotrana  we  have  a  species  totally 
distinct    from   any   of   the   others,   and   one   that 


should  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  A  near  rela- 
tive of  the  well-known  B.  weltoniensis  is  hybrida 
coccinea,  whose  pretty  little  red  blooms  belong 
more  particularly  to  the  early  winter  than  to  the 
present  season,  though  there  are  still  a  good 
number  of  flowers  remaining  on  plants  of  it.  A 
useful  variety  that,  is  just  now  unfolding  its  first 
crop  of  blooms  is  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  a  kind  which, 
under  favourable  conditions,  will  flower  till  spring 
is  well  advanced.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  B.  socotrana  and  B.  subpeltata. 
The  habit  is  stout  and  vigorous,  and  it  naturally 
forms  a  compact,  pyramidal-shaped  specimen, 
densely  clothed  with  foliage.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  dark,  metallic  green  tint.  The  flowers  are  large, 
borne  freely  in  good-sized  clusters,  and  of  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  pink.  The  Begonias  just  named 
constitute  a  good  and  representative  selection  of 
winter  flowerers.  One  circumstance  that  tends 
to  make  Begonias  popular,  apart  from  the  beauty 
of  their  blossoms  and  the  season  at  which  they 
are  produced,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  in  a  general  way  suffer  but  little 
from  insect  pests.  H.  P. 


Diosmas. — These  old-fashioned  hard- wooded 
greenhouse  plants  have  unfortunately  been  elbowed 
out  of  many  gardens  by  new  introductions,  which 
in  some  respects  are  not  so  good  as  the  plants 
which  they  have  replaced.  Uiosmas  were  to  be 
found  in  most  gardens  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  generally  in  the  shape  of  plants  of  rather  large 
size,  from  which  greenery  could  be  cut  in  quantity, 
and  it  was  always  acceptable,  for  not  only  is  the 
foliage  of  many  Diosmas  delightfully  fragrant,  but 
the  branches  are  so  graceful,  and  last  in  such  good 
condition  so  long  when  cut,  that  I  know  of  no 
plants  of  like  character  that  can  take  their  place. 
Their  slender  shoots  associate  well  with  the  choicest 
of  flowers.  As  flowering  plants  I  cannot  say  much 
in  favour  of  Diosmas,  but  as  the  blossoms  are  pure 
white  and  thickly  set  upon  the  branches,  they  are 
not  altogether  unattractive.  Half-ripened  shpots 
strike  readily  in  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  as  re- 
gards soil,  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  a  sprinkle  of  sand 
are  all  they  require.  I  may  add  that  if  the  roots 
are  well  cared  for,  the  plants  may  be  cut  from  as 
much  as  desired,  but  it  is  during  winter,  when  the 
growth  is  hard  and  the  leaves  fully  grown,  that 
they  are  the  sweetest  and  last  the  longest  in  a  cut 
state. — J.  C.  C. 

Hybridising'  Primulas. — In  the  case  of  this 
class  of  plants  the  skill  of  the  hybridist,  rightly 
directed,  may  in  a  few  years  effect  wonders.  Even 
wild  forms  raised  from  seeds  and  grown  in  gardens 
produce  many  variations.  The  tendency  of  purplish 
coloured  species  when  crossed  with  each  other  is  to 
produce  yellow  varieties,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  if 
a  yellow  or  primrose  coloured  Chinese  Primula  is  to 
be  produced,  it  may  be  through  the  bluish  coloured 
varietieii,  with  or  without  the  agency  of  a  yellow- 
coloured  distinct  species.  Crossing  of  Prinudas  is  a 
much  more  delicate  operation  than  cros.^ing  Orchids, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  parts  employed,  and 
the  liability  of  the  flowers  to  become  self-fertilised 
before  foreign  pollen  can  be  applied.  I  have  crossed 
many  varieties  of  Primulas  and  Auriculas,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  resemblance  of  both  parents 
in  the  seedlings.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  flowers 
not  being  self-fertilised  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
stamens  before  the  pollen  bursts  from  the  cases, 
and  this  should  be  done  before  the  flowers  open. 
A  pair  of  veiy  sharp-pointed  scissors  is  necessary  to 
open  the  flower-bud,  and,  if  the  plant  is  in  a  pot,  hold 
it  in  an  inverted  position,  and  the  stamens  will  fall 
out  when  cut  off.  If  the  plant  is  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion they  fall  down  the  tube,  and  may  thus  reach 
the  stigma.  Sometimes  the  stigma  protrudes  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  in  that  case  is  easily 
reached,  but  in  other  flowers  it  does  not  lise  higher 
than  half  up  the  tube.  Both  parents  should  be  in  the 
same  state  of  forwardness  when  cross-fertilisation  is 
being  attempted,  and  the  right  time  is  about  two  days 
after  the  flowers  have  been  fully  open.  I  have  never 
covered  the  plants  in  any  way  to  keep  insects  from 
them.  If  the  pollen  h.is  been  effective  the  petals  will 
speedily  fade.     If  the  flowers  are  fertilised  iu  March 
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or  April  the  seeds  will  be  ripe  in  June  or  July,  and 
may  be  sown  at  once.  That  is  Nature's  method  of 
dealing  with  them.  Not  all  the  seeds,  nor  even  the 
largest  portion  of  them,  will  vegetate,  but  some  of 
them  will  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ;  the 
remainder  will  rest  in  the  ground  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  will  vegetate  freely.  Those  who 
hybridise  say  that  seedlings  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce flowers  having  the  appearance  of  the  pollen 
parent,  while  the  plants,  in  their  general  character, 
resemble  more  nearly  the  seed-bearing  parent.  This 
is,  however,  not  always  the  case. — J.  Dougl.vs. 

Neja  gracilis. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
graceful  little  plant  is  not  hardy  in  the  open  air  ;  we 
have  left  it  out  several  seasons,  and  have  even  given 
it  the  protection  of  a  handlight,  but  it  has  always 
succumbed  to  the  cold.  It  makes  up  for  all  this, 
however,  by  flowering  freely  at  this  season  when 
treated  as  a  cool  greenhouse  plant ;  indeed,  it  flowers 
more  or  less  all  through  the  winter  months  if  kept 
from  the  cold  ;  and  as  it  is  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings, there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  lost.  The  generic 
name  Neja,  about  the  derivation  of  which  there  has 
always  been  so  much  mystery,  has  been  superseded 
now  by  Hysterionica,  a  name  that  will  be  harder  to 
go  down  with  gardeners  than  the  other.  H.  falcata 
is  another  species  nearly  allied  to  the  above,  more 
robust,  however,  and  without  the  hairs  so  prominent 
on  gracilis  ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  are  orange-yellow, 
as  in  the  other,  but  not  so  freely  produced.  It  may 
be  propagated  freely  by  cuttings. — K. 

Diseased  Tree  Carnations. — I  send  for  your 
inspection  some  shoots  of  Tree  Carnations  which  ap- 
pear to  be  diseased.  At  first  the  foliage  becomes 
spotted,  and  afterwards  the  stem,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  plant  dies.  Some  two  years  ago  a  few  named 
sorts  were  purchased  from  a  nursery,  and  on  their 
arrival  some  had  an  appearance  similar  to  what  I 
describe.  Since  that  lime  some  of  my  other  plants 
which  had  previously  done  well  gradually  dwindled 
and  died.  The  plants  have  received  every  attention, 
and,  except  during  the  very  hottest  weather,  have 
been  growing  in  a  light,  cool  greenhouse.  Any  sug- 
gestion as  to  eradicating  the  evil  would  be  thankfully 
received. — J.  C,  Sevcnoaks. 

* ^*  The  decay  of  the  leaves  in  your  case  is  not 
exactly  a  disease,  but  is  caused  by  bad  management. 
Try  to  obtain  good  cuttings  now,  and  strike  them  in 
a  forcing  house.  When  rooted  pot  oft'  the  plants 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  keep  them  growing  on 
gently  in  a  warm  greenhouse  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  About  April  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  the  roots  fill  the  pots 
they  may  be  .shifted  into  larger  ones.  Whenever  the 
weather  is  fine  admit  air  freely.  Wlien  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  an  open 
position  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  succeed  well — 
bitter,  indeed,  until  the  end  of  September  than  in 
any  position  under  glass.  By  that  time  they 
may  be  pliced  in  S-inch,  6  inch,  or  7-incli  pots, 
according  to  their  size  and  vigour.  They  should  also 
be  placed  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  and  they  will  flower 
well  in  October,  November,  and  December,  but  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  up  to  50°  or  55°  as  a 
minimum.  The  old  plants  had  better  be  thrown 
away  when  suflicient  young  stock  has  been  obtained. 
—J.  Douglas. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE, 

Tree  Carnations.— We  saw  the  other  day  at  Gunners- 
bury  P;ivk  a  tine  Tioe  Carnation  named  Mrs.  Keen.  It  is 
tlie  darl;est  Tree  Caruation  we  have  seen  and  very  dwarf. 

Chinese  Primulas.— -\mong  the  many  forms  of  Chinese 
Primulii  now  cniiuiiiin  in  gardens,  we  lately  saw  one  wliicii 
is  both  distinct  and  pretty,  viz.,  Cottage  Maid.  Its  (3ovvers 
are  largo,  of  good  form,  and  irregularly  blo'ched  with  red. 

Cyclamens.— Of  these  there  is  a  fine  collection  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  where  they  make  just  now  .an  imposing 
display  in  one  of  the  houses.  Their  colours  vary  from  pine 
white  to  intense  purple.  The  individual  flowers,  too,  are 
very  large  and  of  great  substance. 

Habrothamuus  elegrans  -  This,  flowering  as  it  does 
at  this  season,  ia  very  useful,  as  it  yields  its  bright  pink  blos- 
soms in  such  quantities  as  to  be  thoroughly  etfective.  The 
treatment  which  seems  to  suit  it  best  is  to  cut  it  close  back 
about  July,  and  let  it  rest  for  a  little  time  ;  then  water  it, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom  during  winter 
and  early  spring. 


ITrceolina  pendula— This  plant,  better  known  as  U 
aurea,  has  lately  been  flowering  freely  at  Gunnersbury  House. 
Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  in  svunmer,  but  by  st.artin;f  it 
into  growth  at  different  periods  it  may  be  brought  into 
flower  at  any  time.  Duriug  the  growing  season  it  must  be 
kept  in  a  modei-ate  heat  and  have  plenty  of  water  given  it. 
When  at  rest  the  temperature  must  be  lowered  and  water 
withheld. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PL.\NT  HOUSES. 

Camellias  for  early  blooming. — With  a  sufS- 
cient  stock  of  these  plants,  and  the  requisite  at- 
tention to  see  that  they  are  started  into  growth  at 
different  times,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  having 
a  succession  of  flowers  from  autumn  until  spring 
is  far  advanced.  Where  some  of  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  come  in  another  year  earlier  than  they 
have  previously  been,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  them  in  a  growing  temperature  for  a  longer 
period  than  they  have  been  hitherto  subjected  to, 
so  as  to  get  their  flower-buds  further  advanced. 
With  this  object  in  view,  any  plants  that  have 
now  done  flowering  should  be  at  once  placed  in  a 
house  where  a  genial  growing  temperature  is  kept 
up;  something  like  55°  in  the  night  will  answer  for 
them.  Camellias  when  strong  and  healthy  have 
an  abundance  of  roots,  which  are  in  an  active 
state  during  the  time  top-growth  is  going  on ; 
these  require  the  soil  to  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water ;  the  plants  should  also  be 
frequently  syringed  overhead.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  plants  are  deficient  in  vigour,  the 
roots  are  correspondingly  weak,  in  which  case 
water  must  be  given  more  sparingly,  or  it  will  be 
likely  to  do  harm. 

Gloxinias. — The  tubers  of  those  plants  that 
were  dried  off  last  autumn  should  now  be  started, 
shaking  away  all  the  old  material,  and  re-potting 
in  new  soil  that  is  moderately  light  in  texture, 
and  not  poor.  Give  pots  proportionate  in  size  to 
that  of  the  tubers.  Large  old  roots  paake  a  fine 
display,  but  must  not  be  pinched  for  pot-room,  or 
the  duration  of  their  flowering  will  be  short. 
Moderate  stove  heat  wherein  to  start  and  grow 
the  plants  will  suffice,  keeping  them  well  up  to 
the  glass  as  soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  move.  Some 
Gloxinia  seed  should  now  be  sown  ;  when  put  in 
thus  early  the  young  plants  will  flower  nicely  to- 
wards autumn,  at  which  time  they  will  come  in 
useful  to  succeed  the  older  stock.  So  much  im- 
provement has  been  effected  in  Gloxinias  in  recent 
times,  that  seed  of  a  good  strain  may  be  depended 
on  to  produce  flowers  much  in  advance  of  the  best- 
named  varieties  that  used  to  be  considered  alone 
worth  growing. 

AcHniEN'ES. — When  well  managed,  few  plants 
are  so  effective  as  Aohimenes,  especially  when 
grown  in  hanging  baskets,  to  which  method  of 
cultivation  they  are  better  adapted  than  most  free- 
blooming  subjects.  For  warm  conservatory  deco- 
ration when  grown  in  this  manner  and  associated 
with  baskets  of  Ferns  they  have  a  charming  effect. 
To  do  justice  to  the  plants,  the  baskets  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil 
to  support  the  growth  in  a  way  that  will  preserve 
the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  brown, 
rusty-looking  leaves  of  these  plants  when  the  root 
room  and  sustenance  are  deficient,  so  far  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  as  to  make 
them  of  little  worth.  To  give  a  succession  of  bloom, 
some  of  the  stock  should  now  be  started  in  pots 
as  well  as  baskets,  being  careful  to  avoid  crowd- 
ing too  many  of  the  tubers  together.  Soil  such 
as  advised  for  Gloxinias  will  answer  for  them. 

Greenhouse. — Heaths  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants  that  are  at  all  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mil- 
dew should  now  be  carefully  looked  over  ;  the  use 
of  fire-heat  and  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the 
houses  rendered  necessary  by  the  severe  weather 
we  have  experienced  will  have  set  this  parasite 
into  activity  wherever  a  trace  of  it  has  existed. 
Syringing  overhead  with  water  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  or  some  of  the  various  preparations  of 
sulphur  now  available,  or  the  old  remedy  of  dust- 
ing the  affected  plants  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
will  destroy  mildew.  Where  sulphur  is  applied, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  means  to  prevent  any  re- 
maining on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  it  will  get 
washed  down  to  the  roots,  where  its  effects  would 


be  most  injurious,  if  it  did  not  kill  the  plants  out- 
right. If  the  plants  are  syringed  with  sulphur- 
water,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  it  from 
reaching  the  soil,  or  like  results  will  follow.  As 
the  different  varieties  of  late  autumn  and  winter 
Heaths  complete  their  flowering,  they  should  be 
cut  back,  removing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  growth  the  principal  shoots  made  last 
summer.  If  less  than  this  of  the  previous  season's 
growth  is  left,  the  chances  are  that  the  plants 
will  die,  as  even  the  freest-growing  kinds  of 
Heaths  are  impatient  of  their  growth  being  too 
much  reduced.  After  cutting  in,  keep  the  plants 
a  little  warm,  which  will  encourage  them  to  break, 
at  the  same  time  being  sparing  of  water  until 
some  young  growth  is  made. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

BOLLEAS. 

This  genus  is  now  botanically  united  to  that  of 
Zygopetalum,  but,  however  correct  this  union 
may  be  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  there  still 
remains  certain  differences  both  in  foliage  and  in 
flower  which  enable  the  cultivator  to  distinguish 
them.  Their  flowers  possess  remarkable  shades 
both  of  blue  and  purple  ;  their  structure,  too,  is 
peculiar,  and  so  also  are  the  requirements  of  the 
plants ;  in  fact,  the  wants  of  Bolleas  and  Pesea- 
toreas,  and  those  of  their  near  allies,  the  Bate- 
mannias,  Warscewiczellas,  and  Huntleyas,  do 
not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Too 
much  is  generally  e.xpected  from  tliem.  Growers 
of  them  are  not  satisfied  if  they  do  not  retain 
their  leaves  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  also 
produce  an  abundant  supply  of  bloom,  condi- 
tions under  which  they  do  not  appear  to  exist  in 
a  wild  state,  large  leafy  masses  of  them  being 
seldom  found  in  New  Grenada.  "Bolleas,"  says  a 
resident  there,  "have  a  long  season  of  rest,  during 
which  they  become  very  much  shrivelled  and 
lose  quantities  of  their  leaves  entirely,  but  at  the 
proper  season  they  produce  an  immense  number 
of  beautiful  blooms.  I  think  the  reason  why 
Orchid  growers  in  England  fail  to  bloom  these 
plants  properly  is  because  they  do  not  give  them 
sulRcient  rest.''  So  much  for  Bolleas  at  home, 
but  their  value  here  is  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  healthy,  vigorous  leaves  which  they  possess. 
If  many  turn  yellow  and  fall  oil'  during  the 
resting  period,  however  such  a  condition  may 
conduce  to  the  general  liealth  and  floriferousness 
of  the  plant,  its  appearance  is  thereby  by  no 
means  improved.  What  we  want  to  learn,  there- 
fore, is  how  to  treat  Bolleas  and  allied  genera  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  rich  green  of  their  foliage, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  abundance  of  flowers. 
A  grower  who  has  been  tolerably  successful  with 
these  plants  says  :  "  I  have  always  found  Bolleas 
and  Pescatoreas  rather  difficult  to  manage,  and 
although  we  are  told  that  they  are  mountain 
Orchids,  they  will  not  succeed  side  by  side  with 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  They  appear  to  enjoy 
plenty  of  shade  and  moisture,  and  a  situation 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  lower  than 
60^.  Peat,  Sphagnum,  and  charcoal  are  our 
potting  materials.  If  their  roots  are  disturbed 
they  are  apt  to  die  oft",  and  the  leaves  suffer  in 
consequence."  Another  who  has  been  tolerably 
successful  with  these  plants  says  :  "  Our  Bolleas 
thrive  best  in  baskets  and  on  blocks  ;  those  tried 
in  pots  have  not  been  by  any  means  satisfactory 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  they  succeed  well  upon 
old  stems  of  Tree  Ferns,  and  do  not  appear  to 
like  having  their  roots  covered.  Of  course,  the 
extra  labour  needed  in  dipping  and  syringing 
them  during  the  growing  period  is  consider-  ■ 
able,  and  the  care  required  during  the  resting 
season  to  keep  them  just  sufficiently  moist  to 
prevent  the   leaves  falling  off   is   very  great." 
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The  experience  of  others  goes  to  prove  that  they 
like  a  fair  share  of  heat  and  moisture.  Bolleas 
and  Pescatoreas  both  dislike  being  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time  to  a  lower  and  dryer  atmo- 
sphere than  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown. 
Although  there  may  be  no  shrivelling,  they 
speedily  lose  their  leaves.  Our  own  experience 
ciinvinces  us  that  these  plants  enjoy  an  abund- 
ance of  light,  but  yet  not  very  strong  sunlight. 
They  like  a  quiet,  humid  atmosphere,  and  if 
upon  blocks,  an  almost  continual  dropping  or 
running  of  water  over  their  roots  ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  warm  end  of  the  C'attleya  house  suits 
them  in  summer,  and  it  shouLl  not  fall  lower  than 
GO*^  at  any  time  during  winter.  The  shrivelling 
system  we  have  not  tried.  Concerning  B.  c;elestis, 
a  glance  at  the  annexed  illustration  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  these 
plants  than  a  volume  of  words.  The  photograph 
from  which  the  woodcut  was  prepared  was  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  O.  Fowler,  Quarry  Bank,  Malton,  and 
certainly  represents  a  finely  grown  and  well- 
tlowered  specimen.     The  leaves,  which  are  from 


sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  pink  of  various  shades ; 
and  the  lip,  which  is  small,  is  yellow  and  ribbed 
in  front.  B.  Lawrenceana  is  a  smaller  plant  than 
the  last.  Its  flowers  are  about  4  inches  across  ; 
the  groimd  colour  is  white,  suffused  with  violet 
or  violet-niauve,  and  the  lip  is  rich  purple  in 
front,  bright  yellow  towards  the  base,  and  bor- 
dered with  white.  The  column  is  large,  and 
w'hite  in  colour. 


ORCHID  CULTURE. 
I  D.VRESAY  Mr.  l>e  Crawshay  and  "J.  D."  are  as 
good  general  authorities  on  Orchid  culture  aa 
could  be  found,  but  Mr.  De  Crawshay  evades  the 
question  at  issue.  It  was  not  concerning  "Orchids 
bought,  grown, and  sold  judiciously  '  that  I  wrote; 
indeed,  I  specially  excepted  these,  and  referred  to 
Orchids  as  generally  bought,  grow  n,  and  disposed  of 
in  private  places,  and  as  he  does  not  take  up  this 
point  at  all,  I  need  say  no  more  in  reply  to  him, 
except  that  my  authorities  tor  stating  that  Orchid 
culture  is  on  the  wane  are  those  who  have  never 
done  anything  else  but  bought,  grown,  and  sold 
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6  inches  to  12  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad, 
have  a  broad,  sheathing  base,  and  are  bright  pale 
green.  The  flowers,  which  are  some  4  inches 
across,  have  violet-purple  sepals  and  petals,  tipped 
with  white,  more  or  less  intense  in  the  case  of 
different  plants,  as  the  species  appears  to  vary 
considerably.  The  lip,  which  is  very  peculiar, 
has  a  recurved  margin,  and  is  rich,  deep  violet 
beyond  the  middle,  with  a  yellow  disc  ;  the  front 
portion  is  plaited,  and  the  large  column  is  deep 
violet.  These  flowers  last  several  weeks  in  per- 
fection, and  their  rare  colour  renders  them  most 
desirable  additions  to  summer-blooming  Orchids. 
B.  Lalindei  in  habit  of  growth  resembles  the 
last-named  species.  Each  peduncle  bears  one 
flower,  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  Its  sepals 
and  petals  are  lilac  at  the  base,  passing  into  pale 
rose  and  tipped  with  pale  yellow  ;  the  lip  is 
golden  yellow  ;  the  column  rose  colour,  but  in 
some  forms  the  lilac  becomes  violet,  and  the  lip 
orange-yellow  plaited  in  front.  It  blooms  about 
midsummer  or  early  in  autumn.  B.  Patini  has 
flowers  upwards  of  3  inches  in  diameter  ;  their 


them;  viz.,  the  trade.  I  now  turn  to  "J.U.," 
who  says  the  culture  of  Orchids  is  easy  enough  to 
one  who  "  knows  anything"  about  plants,  a  state- 
ment which  he  will  get  no  Orchid  grower  of  experi- 
ence to  endorse,  and  which  is  contradicted  by 
every-day  examples  all  over  the  country.  I 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  ordi- 
nary places  where  the  stock  is  not  kept  up  by  the 
constant  introduction  of  fresh  plants,  the  condition 
of  most  collections  is  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
"J.  D."  contradicts  himself  before  he  gets  to  the 
end  of  his  remarks  by  stating  that  no  one  will  be 
successful  in  Orchid  culture  "  who  does  not  per- 
sonally minister  to  the  wants  of  bis  plants,  or  has 
someone  else  to  do  it  for  him,"  a  statement  that 
conflicts  with  that  just  quoted.  He  has  not  even 
"patience,"  he  tells  us,  with  those  nhom  he  has 
often  heard  remark  that  Orchids  can  be  grown 
"  without  any  care  or  attention  bestowed  on 
them." 

Neither  of  your  correspondents  approach  the 
subject  from  the  right  point.  Since,  however, 
they  have  voluntarily  taken  up  the  opposite  side, 
will  they  go  further  and  tell  us  what  their  coUec- 
tirn?  of  Orchids  have  cost  them?  how  much  they  are 


now  worth?  what  the  cost  of  culture  is?  and  what 
is  the  value  of  the  returns?  This  information  about 
a  collection  that  paid  would  settle  the  question  in 
regard  to  those  that  did  not,  and  we  wait  a  reply 
on  the  subject.  What  I  desired  to  point  out  was 
that  where  results  are  looked  to  in  the  shape  of 
flowers  in  sufficient  abundance  and  the  expendi- 
ture allowed  is  limited,  it  is  well  worth  any  pro- 
prietor considering  whether  he  had  best  spend  his 
means  on  the  numerous  line  hardy  and  greenhouse 
plants  of  easy  culture  and  cheap,  or  upon  a  few 
that  will  cost  much  more,  and  the  culture  and 
returns  of  which  are  so  very  doubtful. — W. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Orchid  blossoms 

possess  the  richest  colours,  the  most  singular  shapes, 
and  the  most  delicate  fragrance  of  any  flowers  pro- 
duced by  plants  that  we  cultivate.  They  are  also 
equally  floriferous,  if  not  more  so,  and  their  flowers 
last  as  long  in  beauty  as  those  of  any  plants  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  At  the  same  time,  I  may 
say  that  Orchids  cannot  be  grown  by  such  num- 
bers of  people  as  can  grow  many  other  plants — 
Roses,  for  example.  If,  however,  we  take  a  garden 
in  which  a  general  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  is  cultivated,  no  one  can  gainsay  the 
fact  tbat  a  well-grown  Yanda,  even  when  destitute 
of  flowers,  is  not  as  effective  and  graceful  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  majority  of  other  plants,  whilst 
Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Oncidiums,  and  Odonto- 
glossums  are  quite  as  presentable  when  out  of 
flower  as  Heaths,  Ixoras,  r>ipladenias,  and  such 
plants  under  similar  conditions,  always  assuming 
that  their  particular  requirements  are  studied, 
careful  attention  being  just  as  necessary  in  the  case 
of  Orchids  as  in  that  of  other  plants,  but  not  more 
so.  Difficulty  of  culture,  therefore,  should  not  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  banishing  Orchids  from 
our  gardens.  That  the  demand  for  Orchids  is 
diminishing  is  not  confirmed  by  every-day  experi- 
ence. The  fact  is.  Orchids  have  to  be  imported  at 
a  great  outlay  and  good  kinds  are  dear;  therefore 
a  sufficient  number  of  new  growers  may  not  start 
up  to  keep  trade  in  them  as  brisk  as  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  are  raised  at  home  by  thousands  from 
seeds  or  cuttings.  Lovers  of  Orchids  are,  never- 
theless, continually  on  the  outlook  for  novelties 
just  as  eagerly  as  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  to 
cultivate  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Chry- 
santhemums, Primulas,  Cyclamens,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  plants  which  embellish  our 
greenhouses  and  conservatories.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  attending  the  importation  of  new  Orchids 
naturally,  as  I  have  said,  make  them  high-priced, 
and  thus  the  demand  for  them  is  somewhat  re- 
stricted ;  but  anyone  beginning  to  form  a  collection 
can  purchase  good,  showy,  free-growing  Orchids  al- 
most as  cheaply  as  theycould  a  correspondingnum- 
ber  of  good  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  cultivate  them  with  even  greater  ease 
than  they  would  a  Heath,  for  example.  As  to  pro 
fit,  private  growers  do  not  look  for  that  in  Orchids 
any  more  than  they  would  in  Heaths  or  similar 
plants  ;  ornamental  gardening  does  not  admit  of 
being  looked  at  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
luxury,  and  therefore  is  never  expected  to  yield  a 
profit.— H.  G.  \V. 

All  growers  of  Orchids  will  be  glad  to  see 

that  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  Orchids  and 
their  culture  which  "  W."  so  undeservedly  gave 
these  beautiful  flowers  was  met  so  plainly  and 
fairly  by  "G.  H.'s  "  reply  (p.  90),  "What  can 
equal  in  grace  and  beauty  a  fine  spray  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra!-"?  '  Are  not  flowers  that  can 
be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round  most  valuable, 
and  with  the  many  species  in  cultivation  one  is 
never  without  some  bloom  ?  And  then,  too,  the 
lasting  qualities  of  many  species  is  another  very 
strong  point  in  their  favour.  The  long  continued 
pleasure  tbat  the  richly  perfumed  blooms  of  a 
Cattleya  citiina  or  the  Hyacinth-scented  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi  give  for  so  many  weeks  is  not 
equalled  by  that  of  any  stove  or  greenhouse  plant, 
I  should  like  to  know  which  are  the  ten  varieties 
"W."  considers  worth  growing.  I  have  been 
growing  ninety,  species  chiefly,  and  varieties,  and 
recently  found  that  1  needed  a  few  more  to  add  to 
my  list.  Now  one  word  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
cuiing   them.     AVith    such  large  importations  as 
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are  made  every  month  and  week,  the  prices  have 
come  down  now  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
any  grower  and  buyer  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and,  as  "  (i.  H. "  so  plainly  puts  it,  the 
increase  in  value  of  a  carefully  selected  and  well- 
grown  collection  is  a  point  which  to  many  may  be 
of  interest  and  importance.  Instead  of  Orcliids 
going  out  of  fashion  it  would  seem  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  as  in  every  direction  one  hears 
of  a  considerable  interest  being  awakened  amongst 
growers  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  and  also  of 
many  who  are  now  commencing  to  cultivate  for 
the  first  time  a  class  of  plants  interesting  from  so 
many  points  of  view. — J.  T.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. — We  saw  this  week  one  of  the  finest 
dark  forms  of  tliis  Lycaste  that  have  yet  come  under  our 
notice.  This  variety  lias  flowers  about  7  inches  across,  .and 
is  now  in  bloom  at  Dcvonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Oncidium  Ceb^lleti,  which  is  said  to  be  scarce  iu  col- 
lections, may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Devonhurst,  Cbiswick. 
The  labelhun  is  bright  c.an.ary-yellow,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  irregularly  blotched  with  chestnut-brown. 

Cattleya  chocoensig  is  now  finely  in  flower  .at  Gun. 
nersbury  Park.  It  is  a  useful  winter-flowering  Cattleya, 
and  one  wiiich  should  be  in  all  collections.  A  very  fine  form 
of  La3lia  anceps  Uawsoni  may  also  be  seen  in  flower  now  at 
Gunnersbury. 

White  Lycaste  (Lycaste  Skiaueri  alba).— We  recently 
observed  a  remarkable  form  of  this  plant  in  Mr.  Bull's  nur.-ery, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  larger  and  purer  in  the  waxy  white- 
ness of  their  sep.als  and  petals  than  those  of  any  other  which 
has  previously  come  under  our  notice.  This  white  form  is 
very  lovely  when  contrasted  with  the  deep-coloured  varieties 
now  so  plentiful. 

Odoutog-lossumg    at    Southampton. —From    Mr. 

Bnchan's  collection  come  flowers  of  tlio  lieautiful  O.  Krameri, 
which  blooms  la-ofiisely  there ;  also  grand  examples  of  O. 
hastilabium,  its  zebra-banded  sepals  and  petals  and  var- 
nished lip  rendering  it  .alw.ays  conspicuous  and  oi-natoental, 
whilst  the  beautiful  waxy  snow-white  flowers  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  pulchellum,  stained  with  yellow  on  the  lip,  .are  in  great 
demand  for  bouquet-making. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.— Great  numbers  of  this 
brilliant  scarlet-tloweied  Orchid  are  no«  in  flower  in  variovis 
places  round  London -notably  in  Jfr.  Bull's  nursery  at 
Chelsea ;  in  that  of  Mr.  Laing,  at  Forest  Hill ;  and  at  Mr.  South- 
gate's  garden  at  Streatham.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
.often  thriving  admirably  in  a  Wardian  ease  .along  with  Ferns. 

Cypripedium  porphyreum.  — A  very  good  form  of 
this  hybrid  Lady's  Sliiiper  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
Roezli  and  C.  Schlimi,  and  somewhat  resembles  C.  Sedeni, 
but  is  superior  to  that  variery.  Its  pouched  lip  is  deep  rich 
crimson,  beautifully  sh.aded  with  porphyry.  The  richness  of 
its  colours  and  its  being  a  winter  bloomer  make  this  variety 
a  decided  acquisition. 

I/ycaste  Skinneri.— Numbers  of  forms  of  this  line 
wintcr-blonniiiiL:  <  trciiid  are  now  in  flower  at  Wilton  House, 
Southampton,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Buchan  ;  their  colours 
range  from  the  iiurost  white,  through  various  shades  of  rose 
and  rosy  red  to  the  deepest  crimson  :  scarcely  two  plants 
produce  flowers  exactly  alike.  This  is  an  easily  gi-own 
Orchid,  succeeding  even  as  a  window  plant,  and  it  may  be 
d-pended  upon  to  produce  its  beautiful,  large,  waxy  flowers 
about  this  season  of  the  year  under  such  conditions  as  would 
suit  a  Fern  or  a  Pelargonium. 

Cypripedium  Amesianum.— This  new  hybrid  Lidy's 
Slipper  is  flowering  in  .Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  Holloway.  It 
is  the  resu  t  of  a  cross  between  C.  insigne  and  C.  villosum  ; 
the  upper  sepal  is  white,  veined  and  netted  with  green,  and 
.stained  towards  the  base  with  brown  ;  the  petals  are  large, 
bright  chestnut  brown  in  the  upper  part,  the  lower  half 
being  paler;  tbe  lip  is  large,  brown,  passing  into  green  in 
front,  .and  the  whole  flower  has  the  same  varnished  appear- 
ance which  is  such  a  conspicuous  ch^iraetcr  in  C.  villoium. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  apiatum.— This,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  this  popular 
Orchid,  is  now  in  flower  in  Baron  Schroetler's  collection  at 
The  Dell,  Egham.  Its  flowers,  which  are  large,  are  remark- 
ably round  and  full,  the  white  sepals  being  spotted  with  rich 
brown,  whilst  tlie  spots  on  the  petals  are  very  large  and  of 
the  deepest  crimson.  The  lip,  which  is  pointed  in  front,  is 
spotted  with  brown,  into  which  runs  the  golden  yell  jw  of 
the  crests,  making  altogether  a  grand  flower. 

Lady's  Slippers  at  Forest  Hill.- Numerous  forms 
of  tlicse  .are  just  now  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Mr.  Laing's 
nursery  ;  the  most  noticeable  are  C.  villosum,  with  its  large 
poUshel  chestnut-brown  flowers;  C.  Boxalli,  which  is  neariv 
allied  to  it,  but  differs  iu  having  the  upper  sepal  br.iadlv 
margined  with  white  and  spotted  with  black;  C.  Sedeni, 
with  its  rich  crimson  pouched  lip,  maybe  justly  termed  a 
hybrid  perpetual,  for  it  is  neaily  alwiiys  in  flower;  C 
Spicerinuun,  with  its  pure  white  upper  petal,  is  ever  beauti- 
.ful,  cmlrasting  well  with  such  kinds  as  barbitiun, 
Ilarrisianum,  and  M.nilei;  the  flowers,  moreover,  last  a 
long  time  in  water  ;  some  cut  on  New  Year's  D.ay  ai-e  still 
fres'i  and  bright  as  ever. 

AngTSeaum  sesquipedale— A  plant  of  this  .Vugnu- 
cum  at  present  in  bh. mi  here  has  two  blossoms  measuring 
(■  inches  a  loss,  and  I  he  tails  are  13  Inches  in  length.     I  can- 


not think  that  the  above  dimensions  are  often  exceeded  in 
England,  or  that  in  this  country  the  plant  ever  really  merits 
its  designation  of  sesquipedale  (I4  feet).— C.  H.  F.,  Stroud. 

'.,  ■  We  do  not  think  your  measuremcnta  unusual,  h.aving 
frequently  seen  the  flowers  of  this  Angrajcum  8  inches  and 
VI  inches  across,  with  the  spur  13  inches  and  Ij  inches  long, 
and  on  a  few  occasions  we  have  seen  the  spur  IS  inches  in 
len'-{th,  but  we  think  this  length  is  seldom  eeen  in  this 
country. — Ei>. 

Odontoglossums.— I  have  a  small  house  In  which  1 
wish  to  grow  Odontoglossums,  but  cannot  get  the  tempera- 
ture  as  low  as  required,  as  there  are  two  2-inch  hot-water 
pipes  leading  through  it  to  a  house  beyond.  The  tempera- 
ture at  present  keeps  at  about  from  50°  to  55'-^  at  night,  which 
I  find  rather  too  warm  for  cool  Orchid.s.  I  have  done 
O.  cirrhosum  and  hastilal:)ium  very  well ;  what  other 
Odontoglossums  require  more  warmth  than  the  coolest  ones '.' 
-  Odost. 

,,*  We  should  think  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  Boozli  album, 
Krameri,  U']rstedi,  Phala^nopsis.  and  vexillarium  would 
thrive  well  under  the  conditions  you  mention.— Ed. 


HYBKIDISING  ORCHIDS. 

Botanists  of  the  last  century  had  a  singular  dislike 
to  the  work  of  the  hybridist.  Lindley  said  by  this 
art,  "All  ideas  of  species  and  stability  of  structure  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  would  be  shaken  to  their 
foundation."  The  object  of  the  hybridist  is  to  im- 
prove the  plants  or  flowers  which  he  manipulates,  and 
he  chooses  the  seed  and  pollen-bearers  accordingly. 
Orchids,  which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  the  hybridist,  have  been  found  to  hs 
amongst  the  easiest  of  plants  to  fertilise.  When  I 
first  began  to  cultivate  Orchids  I  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  plant  of  tlypripedium  Harrisiauum,  at  that 
time  the  only  English  raised  hybrid  in  the  trade,  but 
it  was  too  expensive  for  us.  Its  parents  we  had.  I 
crossed  them  both  ways,  and  obtaining  seed-pods, 
which  ultimately  produced  plants ;  these  we  now 
have,  and  they  are  very  large  specimens,  which  an- 
nually produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  bloom  ;  they  are 
also  very  varied  both  in  form  and  colour.  All  large- 
flowering  Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums, 
Cymbidiums,  Dendrobiums,  &c.,  are  easily  hybridised. 
The  pollen  masses  may  be  detached  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  can  readily  be  applied  to  the  part^  of 
fructification  behind  the  column.  The  pollen  is 
attracted  by  the  sticky  mass  thereon,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  pollen  masses  from  the  flowers 
operated  upon.  The  least  difficult  part  of  the  work 
is  the  production  of  good-looking  seed-pods,  which 
will  ripen  in  various  periods  of  from  three  to  twelve 
months.  If  the  seeds  are  good  they  will  vegetate  in 
time,  but  there  are  probably  only  one  good  seed  in 
thousands;  and  even  if  the  seeds  are  good  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  their  germination  may  not  be 
quite  perfect.  It  requires  patience  to  wait  for  the 
germination  of  the  seeds,  and  even  after  the  tiny 
plants  have  been  formed,  it  is  grievous  to  S5e  tlie 
way  in  which  they  disappear  one  after  another.  As 
a  rule,  the  bsst  place  to  sow  the  seeds  is  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  peat  or  Sphagnum  in  which  the  parent 
plants  are  growing,  and  the  surface  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  the  young  plants  appear.  I  sowed  some 
seeds  two  years  ago,  and  the  plants  were  so  long  in 
coming  up  that  it  was  thought  they  would  not 
vegetate  at  all.  The  old  plants  were  therefore 
potted,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  a  number  of 
seedlings  came  up  in  a  few  weeks.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  that  each  seed-pod  contains  thousands  of 
seeds,  but  only  a  few  plants  may  be  raised  from  them. 
In  the  case  of  Phaius  irroratu^,  one  plant  only  arrived 
at  the  flowering  stage.  'When  the  little  plants  have 
once  been  potted  off  and  established,  they  are  prac- 
tically safe,  and  they  pass  well  through  the  winter  in 
small  pots  if  placed  near  the  glass.  Every  cultivator 
of  Orchids  may  be  a  raiser  of  seedlings.  J.  D. 


Oncidium  andigenum. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Cborne,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  a 
handsome  flower,  which  he  describes  as  his  best  form 
of_  O.  PluUenopsis,  but  which  appears  to  be  ideotical 
with  a  flower  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Banner- 
man  last  year,  and  which  Professor  Reiohenbach  had 
named  O.  .andigenum.  The  sepals  and  petals,  which 
are  creamy  white,  are  profusely,  but  irregularly 
dotted  with  purplish  crimson,  and  the  petals  are 
much  broader  th.an  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  deeply 
lobed  in  front,  the  side  lobes  being  large,  white, 
heavily  blotched  and  spotted   with  purple  and  ma- 


genta. The  crest  is  deep  yellow,  and  the  column  pale 
purple. 

Rose  Garden. 

T.    \V.    GIRDLESTONE. 

STANDARDS  AND  THE  SNOW. 

Now  that  the  snow  is  gone,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  exactly  the  damage  done  among  the 
standard  Roses  by  the  strangely-sndden  storm, 
which  must  have  dashed  the  hopes  of  so  many 
intending  holiday-makers  on  Boxing  Day.  The 
storm  was  very  similar  to  the  one  that  occurred 
last  winter,  the  snow  coming  after  heavy  rain, 
and  falling,  as  it  were,  in  great  lumps  rather  than 
flakes,  adhering  thus  in  half- thawed  masses  to 
the  wet  trees  and  shrub?,  where  it  was  suddenly 
fixed  firmly  by  a  hard  frost.  The  lii^h  wind  then 
waving  the  branches  about,  laden,  as  they  -were, 
with  heavy  weights  of  frozen  snow — weights 
which  were  all  acting  on  levers  of  various 
lengths— naturally  enough  wrought  sad  havoc 
among  the  trees,  especially  the  Evergi'eens  and 
Conifers,  and  trees  with  wide  heads  and  narrow 
stems,  such  as  standard  Rhododendrons  and 
standard  Roses.  Of  these  last,  the  ones  which 
came  through  the  ordeal  best  were  those  which 
had  been  specially  staked  with  a  view  to  their 
protection  in  case  of  snow,  and  the  next  best  were 
those  which  were  not  staked  at  all,  or  had  broken 
away  from  their  supports.  The  bulk  of  the 
damage  was  done  among  the  standards  that  were 
staked  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  chief  victims,  of 
course,  being  those  with  tlie  largest  and  hand- 
somest heads,  including  many  specimens  of  the 
Tea- scented  varieties,  whose  spreading  tojis 
afforded  additional  lodgment  to  the  snow  from 
having  fronds  of  Bracken  twisted  in  among  them. 
These  tops  were  broken  down  chiefly  near  the 
point  of  union  of  stock  and  scion  ;  but  the  un- 
staked  standards  saved  themselves  by  bending 
before  the  storm  and  burying  their  heads  in  tlie 
snow,  and  comic  enough  tliey  looked  in  the 
morning,  as  if  their  stems  were  playing  at  being 
croquet-hoops.  A  few  were  not  pliant  enough 
and  broke  in  the  middle,  but  their  discreet  humi- 
lity was  the  means  of  preseiving  the  majority 
intact,  and  careful  binding  and  staking  will,  no 
doubt,  restore  even  the  cracked  ones. 

The  special  staking  above  referred  to  consisted 
in  providing  each  plant  with  three  stakes,  in  a  1- 
dition  to  the  one  to  which  the  stem  was  secured 
in  the  ordinary  way,  these  three  stakes  being 
long  enough  when  inserted  firmly  in  the  ground 
to  extend  above  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  stan- 
dard. They  were  placed  about  a  foot  from  the 
stem,  so  as  to  form  the  three  points  of  an  equila- 
teral triangle  about  the  plant,  and  to  them  the 
head  was  firmly  secured.  This  arrangement  was 
found  completely  successful  in  supporting  the 
trees  uninjured,  iu  spite  of  their  burden  of  snow, 
and  was  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  some 
large-headed  Teas  which  had  been  damaged  by 
the  snowfall  of  the  previous  winter.  Of  course 
this  mode  of  securing  the  sal'ety  of  standards 
could  not  be  very  extensively  or  generally  made 
use  of,  but  it  is  always  worth  wdiile  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  standard  Teas  the  load- 
ing of  the  heads  with  fronds  of  Bracken  as  a  pro- 
tection against  cold  largely  increases  the  danger 
from  wind  and  snow  to  which  these  Roses,  owing 
to  their  spreading  hal>it  of  growth,  are  especially 
liable;  and,  consideritig  that  some  Teas  and 
Noisettes  make  the  most  beautiful  becau.se  the 
least  formal  of  all  standards,  it  cannot  be  held 
that  they  are  not  well  deserving  of  a  little  extra 
precaution  and  trouble  to  preserve  them  from 
destruction. 

The  argument  that  standards  being  liable  to 
so   many  ills  should  be  discarded  in  favour  of 
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dwiirf  ]ilants  hardly  applies  in  these  casos,  for 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  tlie  Ijulk 
of  a  collectiou  of  Roses  should  consist  of  dwarf 
plants,  still  there  are  in  most  gardens  some  posi- 
tions where  staudards  may  be  effectively  placed, 
such  as  at  the  back  of  large  groups  or  beds  of 
dwarf  Roses,  when  the  standards  raise  the  level 
of  the  group  behind  without  their  own  bare 
stems  being  obtrusively  conspicuous.  If  stan- 
dards thus  utilised  are  broken  down  and  destroyed, 
their  loss  cannot  be  at  once  made  good,  for  their 
decorative  effect  depends  upon  the  development 
of  several  years'  growth,  and  consequently,  as 
the  larger  they  grow  the  greater  the  ri.-k  tliey 
run  of  breakage  by  wind  or  snow,  it  is  impoitaut 
that  during  the  winter  preventive  measures  he 
adopted  to  ensure  the  safety  of  these  as  it  were 
speiimen  standards,  more  especially  when  they 
are  of  Tea-scented  varieties  or  Noisettes. 

It  is  possible,  by  the  selection  of  compact- 
growing  kinds,  to  have  small-headed  standards, 
which  are  practically  secure  against  even  a  com- 
bined attack  of  snow  and  wind,  and  which  may 
be  very  well  employed  to  break  the  monotony  of 
a  flat  surface  of  dwarf  plants  ;  and  no  Roses  are 
more  charming  for  such  a  purpose  than  the 
miniature  Hybrid  Polyantha.  Two  years  ago  a 
large  bed  of  JIoss  Roses,  in  which  numerous  sorts 
weie  grown  with  thtir  shoots  pegged  down  hori- 
zontally all  over  the  surface,  was  considered  to 
look  rather  dull,  both  in  spring  when  the  surface 
appeared  too  uniform,  and  in  autumn  when  there 
were  no  flowers  ;  the  experiment  w-as  tried  of 
dropping  in  irregularly  among  the  Mosses  several 
standard  plants  of  the  pretty  pink-flowered  Poly- 
antha Mignonette  (Guillot,  18s2),  and,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  rase  with  all  patent  medicines,  "  they 
afforded  immediate  relief."'  The  bed  lay  in  front 
of  a  heilge  of  common  Holly,  and  the  effect  of 
the  little  bushy  heads  of  clustered  rosy  flowers, 
about  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  fresh  young  growth  of  the  Moss  Roses,  and 
backed  by  the  deep  green  of  the  Holly,  was  very 
pleasing  ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  being  in  flower  be- 
fore the  Mosses,  Mignonette  was  still  furnishing 
fine  trusses  at  the  end  of  November,  the  difficulty 
of  a  want  of  autumnal  bloom  in  the  lied  was  also 
met.  Moreover,  owing  to  their  compact  habit  of 
growth,  none  of  these  standards  with  their  heads 
about  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  through,  were  in- 
jured by  the  snow  of  the  last  two  winters,  and 
even  if  in  more  exposed  situations  the}'  were  in 
any  danger,  they  might  be  made  perfectly  secure 
by  having  a  stake  rather  taller  than  the  entire 
plant,  and  lieing  tied  firmly  round  the  head  as 
well  as  round  the  stem. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  other  Roses  more 
or  less  fitted  by  their  habit  to  resist  winter 
damage,  which  might  be  named  were  there  any 
object  in  multiplying  instances  ;  but  the  above 
cases  will  serve  to  show  that  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
possiljle  course,  in  planting  standard  Roses  where 
they  are  not  thought  worthy  of  the  trouble  and 
means  requisite  for  their  efficient  protection,  to 
select  varieties  which  are  not  very  liable  to  be 
broken  down  by  snow,  even  if  accompanied  by  a 
gale  of  wind. 

The  Roses  after  the  snow. — Once  more  after 
amonth's  absence  our  dwarf  Roses  have  reappeared, 
and,  so  far  as  the  symptoms  go  at  sight,  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  their  living  burial  under  the 
snow.  Neither  have  they  been  idle.  Not  a  few  of 
their  buds  have  advanced  from  sheer  dormancy  to 
the  bursting  point,  and  many  of  the  more  excitable 
have  even  got  beyond  the  latter.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  the  varying  sizes  of  the  thaw  lines 
around  the  collars,  indicating  how  the  beat  of  the 
plants  had  assisted  the  returning  warmth  of  the 
air  in  getting  rid  of  the  snow.  But  the  most 
pleasing  fact  of  the  Rose  season  so  far  is,  that  the 
snow  has  proved  a  perfect  boon  to  all  the  Roses 


that  it  covered.  How  far  that  covering  over  from 
the  light  as  well  as  the  cold  may  render  the  plants 
more  tender  and  susceptible  of  future  injury  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  However,  so  far  nothing 
could  have  been  more  suitable  than  the  weather 
we  have  had  since  the  enow  ha?  departed  for 
gradually  inuring  the  Roses  to  light  and  air,  and 
thus  preparing  them  for  any  hardships  that  may 
be  in  store  for  them. 


annual  investment  of  a  few  pounds  for  Rosea 
warranted,  from  their  vigour  and  maturity,  to 
flower  fairly  well  once  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able conditions.  !*•  T.  F. 


STANDARD  ROSES  BEST  IN  TOWNS. 

Thekk  is  considerable  prospect  that  as  the 
standards  diminish  in  the  country  they  will 
increase  and  multiply  in  towns.  Several  causes  are 
at  work  in  this  direction.  Probably  the  more 
potent  among  these  are  the  annual  clearance  sales 
that  abound  throughout  the  autumn  in  most  of 
the  more  important  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Enormous  quantities  of  standards 
are  offered  week  after  week  on  every  market  day 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember. The  qualities  of  the  consignments  vary 
from  the  very  best  to  the  worst,  and  prices  have  a 
tendency  to  sink  to  very  low  levels — indeed. 
Id.  per  plant  being  common  enough.  Such 
prices  prove  a  powerful  temptation  to  everyone 
with  a  garden  in  the  country,  or  a  yard  of  ground 
in  or  near  a  town  to  try  Roses;  the  cost  is  so 
little,  that  should  they  fail  it  is  of  little  moment. 
Thus  thousands  have  tried  to  grow  Roses  at  Id.  or 
'id.  each  that  would  never  have  attempted  it  had 
they  averagtd  Is.  or  Is.  (id.  Thus  which  has 
proved  a  heavy  loss  to  the  trade  has  not  seldom 
brought  pleasures  new  and  sweet  to  town  and 
suburban  gardeners,  and  given  a  powerful 
stimulus  and  a  wide  extension  to  the  culture  of 
Roses. 

Fortunately,  too,  those  much-abused  standards 
that  have  been  almost  given  away  in  these  pro- 
vincial markets  have  proved  the  most  suitable 
material  for  those  cribbed,  cabined,  and  conBned 
fragments  of  ground  shut  in  and  out  from  sun 
and  air  in  the  front,  back,  and  side  gardens  of 
towns  and  their  suburbs.  To  plant  dwarf  Roses 
in  such  dark,  dank  spots  is  to  virtually  bury  them 
alive.  The  air  is  hot,  stagnant,  foul ;  the  soil,  too,  is 
often  dead.  The  latter  may  be  improved,  changed, 
and  the  best  put  in  the  place  of  the  worst ;  hut 
the  air  is  unchangeable  up  to  the  line  of  the 
closely  enclosing  walls.  Above  these  there  may 
be,  there  possibly  is,  soot  and  dust,  but  there  is 
also  motion.  Tlie  difference  the  latter  makes  is 
incalculable  ;  in  a  word,  the  motion  makes  all  the 
diffeience  between  the  life  and  the  death  of  Roses. 

I  have  lately  met  with  some  striking  examples 
of  the  difl'erence  to  plant  life  and  health  under 
and  above  the  wall  lines  of  some  back  court 
gardens  in  London.  Various  shrubs,  including 
Hollies,  Lilacs,  Aucubas,  Laurustinus,  and 
others,  were  planted.  In  general  terms  the  whole 
of  these  under  the  wall  line  are  bare  at  bottom 
or  dead,  while  above  the  lines  of  the  many  walls, 
most  of  these,  including  a  Rose  here  and 
there,  are  alive.  But  the  chief  point,  and  it  is  on 
this  that  I  invite  the  free  planting  of  tall 
standard  Roses  in  town  and  suburban  gardens,  is, 
that  the  taller  the  plants  the  healthier,  as  a  rule. 

In  the  reticulated  network  of  garden  plots  under 
thewalls  few  shrubs  butlvies.Euonymus,  Aucubas, 
Periwinkles,  and  Virginian  Creepers  seemed  able 
to  survive.  Another  mode  of  providing  Roses  for 
town  and  suburban  gardens  is  even  more  sure  and 
effective  than  the  planting  of  any  number  of 
standards,  short  or  tall,  though  it  is  far  more 
costly.  This  consists  in  the  purchasing  of  well 
grown,  thoroughly  ripened  plants  of  Mari-chal 
Niel  or  other  free-blooming  Roses,  and  either 
plunging  them  over  the  rims  of  the  pots,  or  plant- 
ing them  out,  and  expecting  them  to  bloom  but 
once.  They  may  then  be  removed,  sent  back 
into  the  country,  and  grown  again  into  blooming 
strength  and  size,  or  thrown  away.  By  thus 
treating  Roses  as  annuals,  really  good  blossoms 
may  be  bad  in  most  town  and  suburban  gardens. 
And  as  to  the  cost,  there  are  few  investments  that 
will   yield   more   pleasure  in   less   time   than    an 


EFFECT  OF  FROST  ON  ROSES. 

Ai,KE.\DY  it  is  evident  that  the  late  severe  frosts 
have  left  their  mark  on  standard  Roses.  Those 
that  were  in  the  best  health  appear  to  have  es- 
caped uninjured,  but  all  that  weie  weakly  have 
been  killed  outright.  It  is  the  stock  that  is  the 
first  to  suffer,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
days  of  the  Brier  stock  are  numbered ;  to  dwarfs 
or  bushes  we  must  trust  for  the  future.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Manetti  is  very  short-lived  with  us, 
many  never  recovering  from  the  check  sustained 
in  their  transference  from  the  nurseries.  Own- 
root  Roses  are  what  we  require,  and  these  are 
being  rapidly  increased.  We  propagate  them  as 
we  do  Gooseberries,  /.<;.,  take  ofl'  the  cuttings  in 
November,  and  at  once  dibble  them  into  the  open 
ground.  They  strike  without  any  extra  trouble 
being  taken  with  the  soil  in  which  they  are  put, 
but  all  the  better  if  a  liberal  addition  of  road  grit 
or  river  sand  is  mixed  with  it,  and  they  also  move 
better.  Last  season  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  cut- 
tings made  strong  plants  during  the  summer. 
We  are  now  transplanting  from  three  long  rows 
of  plants  numbering  not  less  than  three  hundred, 
or  sufficient  to  fill  up  all  blanks  and  also  to  foira 
a  fresh  bed.  The  sorts  most  easily  struck  are 
•John  Hopper,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Baron 
(ionella,  Etienne  Levet,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Boule  de  Neige;  we  have  also  rooted  a 
good  percentage  of  Franeois  Levet,  Anna  Alexietf, 
Dr.  Andn-,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Elie  Morel, 
White  Banksian,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Baumann, 
Captain  Christy,  La  France,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Charles  Darwin,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  If  given  plenty 
of  room- -the  rows  being  from! 'J  inches  to  f)  inches 
apart,  and  the  cuttings  not  less  than  '.)  inches 
a-under  in  the  rows— they  make  good  plants  the 
first  summer  ;  many  of  them  indeed  flower  freely, 
and  they  would  do  still  better  but  for  the  almost 
certain  prevalence  of  mildew. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  insert  cuttings  of  Roses  in 
the  ojien  ground,  but  they  may  yet  be  struck 
under  a  north  wall,  and  here  let  me  add  that  it  is 
from  well-established  dwarf  Roses  that  we  obtain 
the  greater  portion  of  suitable  cuttings.  "The 
preference  is  given  to  well-iipened  growths,  which 
are  shortened  to  1-foot  lengths  and  cut  to  a  joint, 
the  lower  buds  and  thorns  being  trimmed  oil. 
They  are  then  at  once  firmly  inserted  to  half  their 
length,  and  in  the  case  of  the  November-made 
cuttings  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  is  all  that 
is  further  needed.  Those  put  in  early  in  the  year 
frequently  do  not  callus  properly  before  top  growth 
commences,  and  failure  is  the  inevitable  result. 
Placing  them  in  a  cool  position  materially  checks 
the  bursting  of  the  buds,  and  thereby  increases 
the  chance  of  a  good  strike.  In  order,  however, 
to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  it  is  advisable  to  ex- 
amine some  of  them  directly  top  growth  appears 
imminent,  and  if  they  have  not  callused  all  the 
forward  buds  should  be  rubbed  out,  for  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  stored-up  sap  is  expended  on  top 
growth  there  will  be  no  roots.  Once  the  roots  are 
started  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  delay  in  the 
top  growth,  as  all  those  buds  rubbed  out  will  be 
followed  by  two  others,  one  on  each  side,  and 
which  probably  would  not  have  started  had  not 
the  more  prominent  central  shoot  been  rubbed  out. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  cuttings  put  in  during 
.January  will  develop  into  such  strong  plants  the 
first  year  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been 
inserted  in  the  open  during  November,  but  all 
that  strike  are  hardy  and  useful  own-root  Roses. 

Tea  Roses,  if  strong,  well-ripened  cuttings  can 
be  obtained,  may  be  struck  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals;  those  obtained  frcra  strong 
pot  plants  or  from  plants  under  g'ass  arc  the  besc 
for  the  purpose.  Most  of  our  Teas  in  the  open  or 
planted  against  walls  wero  obtained  from  cutlini;8 
struck  in  heat  early  in  the  year,  and  kept  growing 
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freely  in  pots  till  the  following  spring.  Strong, 
healthy  plants  in  pots  flower  freely  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Every  shoot  from 
which  a  bloom  has  been  cut  is  suitable  for  making 
into  a  cutting.  This  should  be  done  before  it  has 
made  any  fresh  growth,  and  should  be  shaved  off 
neatly  from  the  old  wood— a  heel  thus  obtained 
being  more  likely  to  emit  roots  than  an  ordinary 
catting.  Most  of  our  cuttings  are  about  .S  inches 
long,  and  have  two  or  three  healthy  leaves  at- 
tached to  them.  Weakly  shoots  are  of  little  use, 
the  foliage  frequently  dropping  early,  and  no  roots 
are  the  consequence.  They  strike  most  readily  in 
24inch  pots,  tilled  with  gritty  loam,  one  cutting 
being  firmly  bedded  in  the  centre  of  each  pot ; 
these  are  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and 
covered  either  with  a  shallow  frame  or  hand  light. 
They  must  be  shaded  from  sunshine,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  In 
our  Cucumber  house,  plunged  in  the  bed  of  leaves 
and  stable  manure  on  which  the  Cucumbers  are 
started,  Rose  cuttings  strike  frequently  in  less 
than  three  weeks,  and  soon  fill  the  pots  with  clean, 
healthy  roots.  They  are  not  allowed  to  become 
stunted  in  small  pots,  such  treatment  having 
caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of  newly-struck 
Roses  ;  they  are  gradually  shifted  into  8-inoh,  and 
even  larger,  pots,  and  in  the  spring,  after  they 
have  perfected  a  few  fine  blooms  in  a  light  and 
cool  greenhouse,  they  are  planted  out  in  well- 
prepared  soil.  That  popular  Rose  Marochal  Niel 
may  be  rapidly  increased  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, none  striking  root  more  readily  than  it 
does,  and  when  planted  against  sunny  walls  it  fre- 
quently forms  e.xtra  long  and  strong  growths. 
These,  if  carefully  supported  and  given  an  easy 
curve,  will,  the  following  season,  develop  wonder- 
fully fine  blooms  at  nearly  every  joint. 

W.  I. 

Propagating. 


Shrubs. — A  ready  way  of  increasing  many  shrubs, 
and  one  for  which  no  frames  or  other  appliances 
are  necessary,  is  when  shifting  operations  are 
going  on  to  detach  any  rooted  suckers  or  branches 
that  may  have  been  buried  deeply,  and  thus  have 
formed  roots  on  their  own  account.  The  pieces 
in  question  must  be  separated  from  the  parent 
plant  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  planted  in  a 
nursery  quarter,  or  in  some  spot  where  they  will 
receive  attention  till  established.  Of  course  this 
method  can  only  be  employed  for  certain  classes 
of  plants ;  those  that  do  not  send  up  shoots  from 
the  base  cannot  be  operated  upon  in  this  manner, 
but  such  as  Spir;vas,  Cydonias,  Philadelphus,  Ber- 
beris,  hardy  Heaths,  and  many  others,  will,  if 
carefully  examined,  yield  a  greater  or  lesser  num 
ber  of  young  plants.  Many  shrubs  that  do  not 
send  up  shoots  from  the  bottom  may,  however, 
be  induced  to  root  in  this  way  if  planted  deeper 
than  usual,  but  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  modi- 
fication of  layering,  which  is  available  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  in  the  case  of  most  trees  and 
shrubs.  By  means  of  layering,  many  subjects 
that  cannot  be  struck  from  cuttings  are  increased, 
and  this  method  possesses  one  great  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  larger  branches  can  be  induced  to 
root  from  layers  than  by  means  of  cuttings,  while 
a  corresponding  drawback  is  the  fact  that  layers 
take  longer  to  form  plants  than  cuttings.  Layer- 
ing pure  and  simple  can  be  carried  out  at  any 
season,  the  principal  requisites  being  a  strong 
knife,  stout  hooked  pegs,  and  a  spade  to  loosen 
up  the  soil.  In  selecting  a  branch  to  be  layered, 
the  principal  points  to  be  observed  are  the 
readiness  with  which  it  maybe  brought  in  contact 
with  the  earth,  the  number  of  plants  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  it,  and  which  portion  can  be 
operated  on  without  disfiguring  the  parent  plant, 
that  is,  provided  it  is  grown  for  ornament;  in 
nurseries  where  plants  are  increased  in  this  way, 
the  parent  plants  known  as  stools  have  all  their 
branches  layered  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  detached, 
other  shoots  have  grown  up  in  the  centre  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  in  succession. 


CiioisvA  TERXATA,  which  within  the  last  few 
years  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  is  by 
no  means  difficult  tostrike  fromcuttings,  yet  one  or 
two  points,  as  regards  the  operation,  require  to  be 
carefully  considered.  The  best  cuttings  are  the 
young  shoots,  just  as  they  have  attained  full 
dimensions  and  before  they  have  become  woody. 
In  a  general  way,  the  entire  growth  is  about 
4  inches  long,  and  if  that  is  cut  off  just  at  its  base, 
and  the  bottom  leaves  removed,  the  cutting  is 
then  ready  for  insertion.  For  their  reception  take 
some  -i-inch  or  .">  inch  pots,  fill  them  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  depth  with  broken  crocks,  then  put 
in  the  soil,  and  press  all  moderately  firm.  Space 
should  be  left  on  the  top  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  silver  sand.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  is  about  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  sieve  with 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  In  dibbling  in  the 
cuttings  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  them  in 
too  thickly,  and  they  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
edge  of  the  pot  as  possible,  contact  therewith 
accelerating  the  formation  of  roots.  After  being 
thoroughly  watered,  they  must  then  be  put  in  a 
close  propagating  case  or  in  a  close  frame  on  a 
hotbed,  when  they  will  soon  root,  and  may  then 
be  hardened  off'.  Two  points  to  be  observed  are 
not  allowing  them  to  flag,  either  from  want  of 
water,  or  too  much  sun  or  air  ;  and  keeping  a 
sharp  look  out  for  thrips,  which  increase  rapidly 
in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  propagating  house. 
In  the  case  of  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
the  cuttings  will  not  be  in  a  proper  state  for  inser- 
tion till  much  later  in  the  season,  but  the  same 
instructions  will  apply  to  them,  except  that  they 
will  root  if  protected  by  a  cold  frame.  However 
a  great  advantage  belonging  to  early  propagation 
is  the  fact  that  the  cuttings  will  be  struck  and  well 
established  as  young  plants  before  winter  sets  in. 

LucuLiA  GRATissiMA. — TMs  is  another  plant 
that,  like  the  Choisya,  many  fail  to  strike  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  from  cuttings,  yet  I  have 
propagated  great  numbers  of  it,  and  have  never 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  the  matter.  After 
flowering,  if  the  plants  are  shortened  back  slightly 
and  a  genial  atmosphere  maintained,  they  push 
forth  new  shoots  freely,  and  if  these  are  taken 
when  half  ripe — that  is,  after  they  have  lost  their 
succulent  character  and  before  they  have  become 
woody — no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  gettin^ 
them  to  root.  We  have  a  propagating  case 
arranged  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove,  and  in  it  the 
Luculia  cuttings  are  placed  and  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat.  They,  if  possible,  consist  of 
the  entire  shoot,  cut  cleanly  off  just  at  the  base 
with  a  sharp  knife.  However,  if  the  shoots  are  of 
a  greater  length  than  i  inches  or  5  inches,  the 
cuttings  must  be  made  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  shoot,  as  if  too  long  they  seldom  produce 
roots.  The  soil,  which  should  be  of  an  open 
character,  should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  sand,  with  a  little  admixture  of  loam 
The  cuttings  are  best  put  singly  in  '2A-inch  pots 
in  the  soil  just  mentioned,  finishing  off'  with  just  a 
little  sand  on  the  top.  No  more  leaves  must  be 
taken  from  the  cuttings  than  is  absolutely  neces 
sary.  After  being  watered  and  plunged  in  the 
case,  the  after-treatment  consists  in  shading, 
watering  when  necessary,  and  in  taking  off  the 
lights  every  morning  to  dry  up  superfluous  mois 
ture,  removing  at  the  same  time  any  decaying 
portions.  One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the 
weaker  shoots  strike  root  more  readily  than  the 
very  vigorous  ones. 

FiNE-FOUAOED  STOVE  PLANTS  of  a  herbaceous 
character  raay  now  be  divided,  if  need  be,  for 
propagation,  i.e.,  such  as  Marantas,  Alocasias 
Anthuriums,  and  similar  subjects,  some  of  which 
have  teen  rested  during  the  winter.  The  soil 
must  be  shaken  from  their  roots,  and  after  division 
to  the  extent  required,  they  can  bo  again  potted 
In  the  case  of  any  that  have  little  or  no  roots 
attached  thereto,  they  are  all  the  better  if  kept 
close  till  root  action  re-commences.  In  all  cases 
an  open  compost,  consisting  principally  of  peat, 
Sphagnum,  and  sand,  is  most  conducive  to  the 
rapid  formation  of  roots.     In  the  Case  of  many  of 


the  Alocasias  there  are  often  small  tuber-like 
masses  attached  to  the  roots,  which,  if  cut  off  and 
potted,  will  in  time  push  up  leaves,  and  finally 
become  established  plants.  T. 


Baising  hard-coated  seeds. — "A.  B.'s"  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  raising  of  Lathyrus 
Drummondi  from  seeds  proves  that  all  kinds  of 
flower-seeds  are  easy  to  get  up  when  one  knows 
the  conditions  that  suit  them.  The  seeds  of  this 
Lathyrus  are,  I  think,  harder  than  those  of  any 
other  plant,  Cannas  excepted ;  and  although  I 
gave  them  the  conditions  that  I  have  never  found 
to  fail  in  the  case  of  hard-coated  seeds  generally, 
I  did  not  get  one  up.  Sowing  as  soon  as  ripe 
seems  to  be  in  their  case,  as  it  is  in  that  of  many 
hard-coated  seeds,  such  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Christmas  Rose,  the  secret  of  success.  I  have 
just  examined  some  pots  of  the  white  Everlasting 
Pea  that  I  sowed  in  October,  and  the  surface-soil 
is,  I  see,  studded  with  little  blade-like  growths, 
which  show  that  it  is  amenable  to  this  kind 
of  treatment.  This  Pea  comes  up  fairly  well  in 
the  open  ground  if  sown  in  March,  but  the  soil 
must  not  get  dry  while  the  seeds  are  germinating. 
By  sowing  in  the  autumn,  however,  one  gains 
several  months.  Young  plants  in  growth  now  will, 
if  put  into  good  ground  in  April,  be  sure  to  flower 
the  following  year  :  whereas  a  second  season  will 
be  needed  if  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  spring. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  way  of  getting 
up  the  seeds  of  tuberous -rooted  greenhouse 
Tropa'olums  except  by  sowing  as  soon  as  ripe.  I 
have  raised  hundreds  in  this  way,  the  young 
plants  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  autumn. — 
John  Coknhill. 
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LEWISIA  REDIVIVA  AND  MICROMERIA 
PIPERELLA. 

(with  coloured  illustrations.*) 
Amongst  plants  which  arouse  the  curiosity  and 
wonder  of  the  cultivator,  perhaps  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  Lewisia  figured  in  the 
accompanying  plate.  Like  many  of  the  fleshy- 
leaved  Gasterias  and  Aloes,  it  seems  to  protest 
loudly  against  being  dried  and  laid  aside ;  indeed, 
it  is  on  record  that  specimens  of  it,  after  having 
been  preserved  in  a  herbarium  for  two  or  more 
years,  have  kept  sending  out  fresli  crops  of  leaves. 
The  specimen  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
(t.  biidb)  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  many  ga- 
thered with  the  view  of  being  preserved.  It  was 
immersed  in  boiling  water  on  account  of  its  well- 
known  tendency  to  revive,  as  its  name  indicates, 
and  even  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  months  it 
showed  signs  of  growing ;  one  specimen  produced 
flowers  at  Kew  in  1863.  Under  the  name  of 
Spatulum,  or  Spn3t'lum,  it  is  used  as  an  article  of 
food  among  the  natives  of  North-west  America. 
The  bark  is  stripped  oil'  and  the  white  portion 
of  the  root  left  is  boiled,  when  it  forms  a  sub- 
stance somewhat  akin  to  arrowroot.  Although 
in  the  herbarium  it  shows  an  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  life,  when  grown  in  the  open  air  it 
rei[uires,  during  the  winter  season  at  least,  great 
care  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  Under  suit- 
able conditions,  we  have  found  it  hardy  enough 
to  withstand  severe  frosts  ;  but  it  is  very  suscep- 
tible of  damp,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  are  so 
prevalent  at  that  season  should  be  rigidly  guarded 
against.  Our  plan  is  to  choose  a  well-sheltered 
spot  exposed  to  full  suusliine,  drain  it  thoroughly, 
make  it  porous,  and  raise  it  considerably  above 
the  surrounding  ground.  This  necessitates  more 
than  ordinary  care  in  the  way  of  watering  in 
summer,  but  a  little  care  bestowed  in  this  way 


-  Drawn  for  The  Garden  In  Jles.irs.  Backhouse's  nursery 
it  York  by  the  late  Mi*.  Noel  Hitmiihrej'S. 
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will  be  fully  repaid  by  a  grand  display  of  raag- 
nilicent  flowers.  Tliis  Lewisia  seems  to  prefer 
limestone  ;  therefore  we  mi.x  plenty  of  old  lime 
rubble  with  the  soil,  and,  thus  treated,  it  never 
fails  to  produce  an  annual  crop  of  blooms.  Its 
summit  or  crown  scarcely  rises  above  the  ground, 
and  it  is  surmounted  Ijy  numerous  round,  smooth, 
glaucous  leaves,  about  an  inch  or  so  long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaves  on  short  stalks  jointed  beneath  the  calyx, 
and  bearing  a  circle  of  small  imbricated  bracts. 
The  flowers,  which  are  from  H  inches  to2i  inches 
in  diameter,  are  composed  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  petals  ;  the  calyx,  as  may  lie  seen,  is  also 
singular.  It  makes  a  handsome  pot  plant,  each 
of  the  flowers  lasting  two  or  three  days,  and  a 
dozen  or  so  are  often  produced  in  succession.  It 
blooms  in  May  and  June.  It  comes  from  Oregon, 
near  the  mountains,  where  it  is  found  on  dry 
prairies,  adjacent  to  rivers.  There  is  also  a  form 
with  white  flowers.  L.  brachycalyx  is  a  new 
species  not  yet  introduced  to  our  gardens,  and 
perhaps  ini'erioi-  in  point  of  beauty  to  that  which 
we  already  have.  Its  leaves  arespatulate  or  narrow 
linear,  the  flower-stems  not  jointed, and  theflowers 
having  only  from  seven  to  nine  oblong  petals. 
Both  are  now  placed  in  the  Order  Portulacaceie. 

MiCROMERIA   PiPERELLA. 

M.  PiPERELF.A,  or  small  Peppermint,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  belongs  to  a  genus  of  Labiates 
containing  about  fifty  species,  many  of  which  are 
undershrubs,  but  a  few  of  them  are  annuals,  and, 
with  the  exception  nf  the  above  and  one  or  two 
others,  of  comparatively  little  value  for  our 
gardens.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  well- 
known  Thymes,  also  to  summer  Savory  and 
Calamint,  from  which  they  dift'er  in  a  few  minute 
particulars  almost  microscopic.  M.  Piperella, 
however,  we  find  to  be  a  useful  plant  for  the 
rock  garden,  wliere  we  find  it  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  and  during  the  autumn  months  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  purplish  pink  flowers.  It  is 
plentiful  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  mountains 
near  Mentone,  Imt  never  at  a  lower  elevation  than 
30110  feet  above  the  sea.  Early  in  October  about 
Mentone  this  small  Peppermint  may  be  found  at 
its  best, and  I  am  told  that  it  is  so  plentiful  there 
in  some  station.*,  that  the  efl'ect  produced  by  it  is 
very  striking.  It  seldom  attains  more  than  a 
height  of  about  6  inches,  its  flowers  bidng  inter- 
mixed with  its  leaves  almost  to  the  base  of  the 
stem.  It  is  propagated  readily  by  means  of 
cuttings  taken  off  about  the  beginning  of  August 
or  later,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  through  the 
winter.        V-  K- 

Humboldt's  Bladder-wort  (Utricularia  Hum- 
boldti). — Tliis  tine  richly  coloured  Bladder-wort  was 
first  discovered,  but  not  then  introduced,  some  lialf  a 
century  ago,  by  Schomburgh,  on  tlie  lioraima  Moun- 
tain, on  the  western  boundary  of  British  Guiana,  at 
an  elevation  of  between  7000  feet  and  8000  feet. 
It  has),  however,  recently  been  re-discovered  in  the 
same  locality,  and  some  plants  of  it  have  reached 
this  country  in  a  living  state,  although  weakly.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  plants  have  found 
a  home  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  where  the  other  members  of  this  genus 
succeed  so  well.  From  an  illustration  of  it  which 
has  been  in  our  possesi-ion  for  some  years,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  flowers  are  produced  several  together — 
the  introducer  says  from  ten  to  fourteen — upon  an 
erect  spike,  and  that  the  individual  blossoms  measure 
some  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  lower  part  being 
plaited.  The  colour  is  a  rich  blue  with  a  lighter 
centre.— W.  H.  G. 


Sulphide  of  potassium  (K(o).— Both  samples  appear 
geniiiuc— one  (.rushed,  the  other  not. 

•■Decorative  purposes  "!— We  should  be  grateful  to 
writrrs  if  1  tu'.v  wi'iilil  not  use  these  words,  which  arc  so  often 
written  insto:iil  nf  sim|>ler  ones.  We  cut  them  out  often,  but 
■when  tliey  conis  too  tliickly,  some,  alas  !  creep  in. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  OLYMPIAN  MULLEIN. 
This  great  Mullein  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
stateliest  of  border  plants,  commonly  8  feet  high, 
the  flowering  part  alone  showing  a  mass  of  bloom 
from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high  and  2  feet  across. 
Though  called  a  biennial,  and  probably  in  its 
southern  home  completing  its  term  of  life  in  two 
years,  it  is  generally  three  years  coming  to 
maturity  in  this  country.  This  is  rather  a  gain 
than  not,  as  the  plant  in  the  unbloomed  state, 
with  its  symmetrically  arranged  leaves  of  pale 
grey-green  velvet,  is  very  handsome.  The  same 
whitish,  velvety  down  clothes  all  its  parts,  and 
is  a  setting  to  the  masses  of  light  yellow  flowcns, 


\'erh.iscum  olympicum.     Enoraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph. 

SO  that  the  whole  has  a  pale,  cloud-like   look 
when  seen  from  a  little  distance. 


Wintering  Pansies. — Last  winter  showed  me 
that  if  we  are  to  trust  to  bringing  Pansies  safely 
through  the  coldest  months  we  must  afford  them,  if 
needful,  some  protection.  Constantly  saturated 
ground  for  many  weeks,  followed  by  keen  frosty 
winds,  forms  the  conditions  under  which  Pansies  suc- 
cumb. The  weather  of  last  winter  seems  to  be  re- 
peating itself  this  year,  and  if  we  get  ten  days'  brisk 
wind  from  the  east  or  north,  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have  heavy  losses  to  deplore  among  the  more  tender 
of  hardy  plants.  Frost  alone  rarely  injures  Pansies. 
It  is  the  keen  winds  that  accompany  it  that  do  the 
mischief.  Choice  named  show  kinds  appear  to  be 
more  susceptible  of  injury  than  fancy  varieties,  and 
it  they  cannot  be  wintered  in  frames,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  iti  autumn  where  they  can  have  a  little  litter 


thrown  over  them  during  a  trying  time.  This  would 
in  one  way  be  the  better  plan  to  adopt  with  the 
general  stock  whether  named  or  not,  but,  as  every 
one  knows,  Pansies  bloom  best  when  planted  in 
autumn,  so  as  to  get  well  hold  of  the  fjround  before 
winter  sets  in.  I  should,  however,  certainly  have 
more  conBdence  in  getting  good  blooms  from  plants 
lifted  carefully  with  good  balls  about  the  middle  of 
March  than  from  those  put  into  position  in  autumn, 
and  which  had  borne  unprotected  the  brunt  of  such  a 
trying  time  as  we  experienced  last  winter.  In  any 
case,  where  Pansies  are  relied  on  for  filling  or  edging 
flower  beils  in  conspicuous  positions,  a  reserve  of 
plants  should  be  kept  to  fill  up  gaps  caused  by  losses 
in  winter.  Pansies  kept  in  potj  in  frames  for  con- 
servatory ornamentation  will  need  looking  to  now ; 
all  decayed  foliage  should  bj  picked  off,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  cleaned.  Air  should  be 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  drawing  the  sashes 
quite  off  when  there  is  no  cold  wind.  Seeds  for  a  late 
summer  and  autumn  display  may  now  be  sown  m 
warmth.  The  young  plants  must  be  hardened  off 
gr.adually,  and  pricked  off  into  pans  ;  when  Large 
enough  to  handle  they  may  be  planted  out  by  the 
beginning  or  end  of  May,  and  will  make  a  good  show 
from  the  end  of  .luly  till  late  in  autumn. — J.  C.  B. 


TREE  AND  HERBACEOUS  P.EONIES. 
I  A5I  delighted  to  see  the  great  interest  that  is 
being  taken  in  my  favourite  flower.  If  Mr.  Hole 
wanted  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  his  grave,  I  would  be 
happy  if  Pa?ony  Elizabeth  were  planted  on  mine. 
A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  any 
information  in  this  country  about  growing  and 
propagating  these  Tree  P;eonies,  and  the  only 
collection  I  ever  saw  of  herbaceous  Pseonies  was 
at  Parker's,  Tooting.  All  this  is  changed  now, 
and  Messrs.  Kelway,  who  always  anticipate  the 
future  taste,  and  have  the  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  patience  to  prepare  for  the  future,  have  col- 
lected 200  varieties  of  Tree  Pceonies,  which  are 
being  propagated  in  every  imaginable  way.  At 
Langport,  then,  can  a  study  be  made  of  their 
methods  of  propagation,  and  I  feel  privileged  in 
seeing  a  nursery  garden  in  the  winter  when  the 
real  work  is  being  carried  on. 

In  I'axton's  Magazine,  somewhere  about  the 
year  1857,  there  is  a  valuable  translation  of  a 
.Japanese  work  on  Pasonies,  herbaceous  and  tree. 
Ito  Ifui,  a  great  Japanese  gardener,  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  gives  directions  for  growing  the 
Tree  Poeony.  After  saying  how  careful  you  must 
be  not  to  tread  on  the  soil  of  your  bed  of  Pseonies, 
as  the  soil  must  be  kept  light  and  open,  he  says 
that  you  can  raise  the  seed  in  a  pot,  and,  I  think, 
advises  the  slight  cracking  of  it — the  seed,  not  the 
pot.  Here,  at  Langport,  there  are  thousands  of 
seedlings,  but  the  seed  does  not  generally  germi- 
nate till  the  second  year,  and  only  those  plants  are 
going  to  flower  this  year  for  the  fir.st  time  which 
are  al^out  six  years  old  from  seed,  so  it  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess, though  likely  to  well  repay  the  raisers.  Ito 
goes  on  to  say  that  you  can  graft  the  Tree  Pneony 
on  the  herbaceous  stock  (l.iy  which  he  means 
edulis  or  sinensis)  either  by  means  of  a  slip-graft 
on  the  root,  or  by  taking  the  upper  root-stock 
which  sinensis  makes  (in  opposition  to  officinalis), 
and  grafting,  perhaps  hoiding,  on  that  woody 
substance.  He  also  mentions  grafting  on  the 
root  of  the  Tree  P<eony. 

So  there  are  several  ways  of  propagating  Tree 
P;eonies.  Firstly. — You  can  raise  it  from  a 
cutting.  Ito  gives  a  funny  recipe  for  this.  He 
says,  take  a  Caladium  root,  pierce  it  with  a  twig 
of  Gardenia  florida;  put  the  cutting  through, 
just  sticking  out  at  the  under  side;  piste  up  with 
clay  on  both  sides  of  the  Caladium  root,  and  plant 
it.  It  will  grow,  and  the  Caladium  growing  keeps 
it  moist  till  it  begins  to  root.  He  also  says  that 
oil  of  Camellia  fruit  must  be  rubbed  on  the 
stem  of  old  Tree  Piieonies  to  free  them  from 
Lichen  and  Moss.     No  doubt  this  is  a  sensible 
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May  of  getting  old  stems  to  break,  as  I  once  saw 
a  hiitebound  Rose  .stock  rubbed  with  oil,  mucli 
to  the  benefit  of  the  scion.  Unwitting  of  Ito, 
who  wrote,  I  believe,  1000  ycai's  a;;o,  Messrs. 
Kelwayare  practising  the  same  methods.  Pa^onia 
sinensis  or  edulis  is  their  stock  for  root-graft- 
ing, and  eventually  the  scion  is  buried,  so  that  it 
makes  its  own  root  above  the  point  of  union. 
The  Frenchmen  use  offtcinalis  stock,  and  that  is 
why  so  many  Tree  Pa.'.onies  imported  from  France 
turn  into  the  common  herbaceous  Poeony,  and 
why  it  is  better  to  buy  a  plant  from  an  English 
nurseryman  who  has  already  established  in  his 
nursery.     This,  then,  is  the  second  method. 

Thirdly. — They  are  raising  it  from  seed  by 
thousands.  The  seedlings  are  now,  this  spring, 
coming  into  bloom,  six  years  old.  Perhaps 
steeping  the  seed  in  water,  or  cracking  it,  woulil 
be  a  good  plan. 

Fourthly. — By  root-cuttings  pulled  off  the 
bigger  plants.  Each  of  the?e  has  an  eye  close  to 
the  main  stem,  and  can  easily  lie  detached.  So 
prevalent  is  this  peculiarity  to  the  Tree  Pteony, 
that  even  the  roots  of  cuttings  show  this  dormant 
eye,  and  could  be  pulled  otl'  to  make  young 
plants. 

Fifthly. — There  i=i  the  grafting  on  the  roots 
of  the  Moutan,  or  Tree  l^a3ony,  which  are  long 
and  lanky,  and  not  tuberous  at  all.  The  Tree 
Pajony  plants  I  saw  at  Mr.  Qordon'-^^,  at  Twicken- 
ham, fresh  from  Japan,  are  grafted  on  the 
Moutan  root. 

.Sixthly. — Possibly  one  could  take  any  bit  of 
root-cutting,  lay  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  would 
eventually  make  a  start  at  the  lower  end.  This 
remains  to  be  proved  of  the  Moutan  or  Tree  Pa-ony. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  the  case  with  all  other 
Pfeonies. 

I  know  few  plants  of  large  size  in  the  whole 
country,  and  shall  hi  glad  to  hear  of  any,  but 
where  they  are  I  have  always  noticed  shelter 
from  morning  sun  and  high  ground.  The  spring 
frosts  of  the  valley  kill  the  young  buds,  and  the 
whole  plant  suffers.  ^Moreover,  the  soil  must  be 
very  deep,  light  and  loamy  fur  a  plant  to  grow 
10  feet  high.  The  youngest  cuttings  make  roots 
2  feet  long,  and  the  large  ones  must  have  a  pro- 
portionate amoUQt  of  soil  exactly  under  their 
roots.  An  old  gardener  told  me  the  parings  of 
his  Tree  P;eonies  look  root  when  thrown  on  a 
rubbish  heap.  There  are  giant  plants  of  the 
Moutan  and  pajiaveraoea  at  Ilighclere.  They  are 
rather  too  much  exposed,  but  the  flowers  of  the 
single  kinds  were  9  inches  or  10  inches  across 
last  summer.  Other  big  plants  are  at  King's 
Weston,  near  Bristol,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Napier 
Miles,  and  there  is  a  huge  bush  of  Moutan  iu 
Mrs.  Abbot's  beautiful  garden,  Abbots  Leigh, 
near  Bristol.  If  that  lady  would  only  give' us 
some  account  of  it,  of  its  age  and  behaviour,  I 
should  be  grateful.  This  is,  again,  on  high 
ground,^  and  I  remember  my  friend,  the  late 
Zadok  Stevens,  telling  us  of  some  gigantic  plants 
in  his  neighbourhood  (Trentham)'  in  a  high 
garden  exposed  to  the  north.  Depend  on  it, 
these  plants  will  do  well  fully  exposed  to  the 
north,  but  out  of  the  early  spring  sun,  which 
thaws  their  leaves  only  too'  quickly.  If  anyone 
has  a  large  plant  of  Elizibetli,  I  should  like  to 
see  it.  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  will  be  all  the 
cry  now.  But  greater  won'lers  are  yet  to  be 
seen,  and  are  growing  placidly  at  Twickenham 
to  astonish  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Gordon  has  there  Japanese  drawings  of  most 
astounding  varieties— no  yellows,  but  deep  crim- 
sons, maroons,  carmines,  inirples,  all  but  blacks, 
and  single  or  semi-double  whites  of  such  ex- 
((uisite  beauty,  that  no  wonder  I  have  a  craze  for 
the  jdaiit.  Still  there  are  yet  in  Corea,  China, 
and  Japan  varieties  of  which  we  have  pictures 


on  Japanese  screens  and  fans.  These  are  small- 
blossomed,  but  striped,  edged,  and  flaked  in  a 
wonderful  way,  and  the^e  small-blossomed  varieties 
seem  to  grow  far  taller  and  lankier,  and  become 
almost  pendent.  Their  maimer  of  growth  is  so 
peculiarly  graceful,  that  the  Japanese  have  made 
them  a  favourite  subject  for  decoration.  Corea 
is  probably  the  home  of  the  Tree  Pa'ony,  and 
soon  this  country  will  be  opened  up.  In  Southern 
China  the  Tree  Preony  will  not  properly  ripen 
its  growth,  but:  every  fancier  has  a  large  number 
lif  varieties  brought  every  spring  to  the  south 
from  Northern  China,  and  sent  back  at  winter 
time.  The  probalole  reason  why  the  very  fine 
varieties  of  Iris  Ivrempferi  and  Tree  Pteony  have 
not  l)een  obtained  from  Japan  before  is  that  the 
finest  kinds  belonged  to  certain  families,  who 
would  not  part,  just  as  old  gardeners  who  grow 
Pansies  or  Auriculas  in  this  country  will  not 
part  with  a  plant  for  any  mone.y.  This  custom 
is  being  broken  down  ;  hence  the  magnificent 
collections  of  Tree  PiBonies  and  Lis  Koempferi  at 
Twickenham.  I  remember  Maries  told  me  of  his 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  finest  kinds  of  this 
Iris  out  of  the  Japane.se  nurseries  ;  and  a  travel- 
ler told  me  that  a  Japanese,  without  a  rag  to  his 
back  or  a  sou  in  his  pocket,  will  own  a  sword 
worth  i;'4000,  and  sell  it  for  no  money.  I  fancy 
I  was  the  first  to  excite  in  The  Garhex 
this  literature  regarding  the  Tree  P:i;ony,  which 
received  so  much  support  from  Max  Leichtlin, 
who  gave  us  the  names  of  all  Siebold's  introduc- 
tions and  of  Fortune's,  and  a  list  of  ceitiin  va- 
rieties which  probably  still  exist  in  the  private 
garden  of  the  King  of  Holland. 

As  for  heibaceous  Paionies,  Messrs.  Kelway 
are  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Barr  has  a  fine 
collection,  and  also  of  the  .species  ;  but  at  Lang- 
port  there  are  2000  named  seedlings,  double  and 
single.  For  at  last  our  nur-serymen  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  the  public  has  taste,  or  is  led 
by  those  wdni  have  taste,  and  wants  no  dictation 
from  so-called  florists,  who  dictate  out  of  their 
own  dogmatism  the  shape  of  the  Primrose  and 
the  spots  on  the  Polyanthus.  Nature  and  selec- 
tion are  enough  for  us.  (Consequently  here  no 
seedlings  are  now  discarded,  as  all  the  single 
and  semi-double  varieties  find  purchasers.  So, 
too,  might  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  benefit 
himself  and  the  public  who  have  taste  by  saving 
semi-double  golden  Roses  among  his  .seedlings. 

Frank  Miles. 

Siiinii/hiU,  ShireliaiiqjtoH,  Bristol. 


SNORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Iresine  Herbsti.-  A  sport  from  this  K-olI-knowu  plant 
bi(is  fair  to  become  au  aeiiuisitlon  for  bedding.  We  saw  tliis 
weolc  some  stock  plants  of  it  beautifully  coloured.  It  origi- 
nated ab^ut  two  yeais  ago,  and  vip  to  1-he  present  has  m:iin- 
t.iioul  its  true  chaiacter. 

Primroses-— Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
t>r;d^e  Heath,  sends  us  a  little  posy  of  .'pvinof  tloweis,  compris- 
ing' several  lovely  blooms  of  common  Primroses,  including 
Sc'itt  Wilson,  which  is  tlic  nearest  .appro  ich  to  a  blue  we  have 
yet  Si^eu  :  also  (_'yelamen  Coum,  bright  and  be  lutiful. 

Variegated    double   purple   Wallflower.  —  This 

was  known  to  exist  in  Ireland  tome  years  ago.  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  now  lost  I  never  saw  .a  double  purple  v.ariety 
either  with  or  without  v.iriegatcd  foliage,  but  if  it  is  still  iii 
pxistenre  I  feel  sure  that  many  would  like  to  possess  it- — 
J-  C.  C- 

Nelumbiums- — Mr-  N'ewberry  speaks  (p-  to)  of  a  Xe- 
lumtiium  havingthorns.  (Of  a'l  tenderplantsi-  whohivcgrowii 
it,  should  say  that  it  was  the  least  thorny.  Thcophrastus.  or 
somebody,  is  making  a  mistake.  Perhaps  the  Xelumbiums 
grew  among  thorny  plants  at  the  liver  edge.  There  .are  n.:> 
Neluinbiums  in  Egypt  or  Syria  now.  The  nearest  are  on 
the  Caspian,  at  the  delta  of  the  Volga.  The  sacred  Lotus  of 
Egypt,  as  anyone  can  see  by  looking  .at  the  sculptures  and 
paintings,  was  Nymphfea  Lotus. — Frank  Miles- 

Two  useful  Primulas.— P- obconica  and  P.  floribunda 

are  two  of  tbc  most  Ecrviccable  Primulas  yet  introduced,  for 
they  are  nearly  always  in  flower  :  our  stock,  though  consisting 
of  quite  young  pl.ants,  has  hai-jly  been  without  Mowers  all 
winter;  even  now  a  plant  of  P,  floribunda  lias  six  tiers  of 
llowtrs  on  one  stem.  Seeing  that  a  cool  greenliouse  and 
ordinary  garden  soil  suits  them,  it  may  be  trulv  said  that 


they  are  everybody's  plants  ;  both  arc  readily  raised  from  seed 
and  if  sown  earl.y  in  spring  the  ,young  plants  will  flower  in 
the  autumn. -,J.  C.  C. 


DOUBLE  PRIMROSES. 

"  R.  D.,"  in  The  Garden  (p.  0.")),  has  earned  the 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  old-fashioned  garden  plants 
by  his  instructive  notes  on  these,  the  very  cream 
of  border  favourites.  Like  not  a  few  good  things, 
however,  they  seem  to  be  becoming  more  tender 
and  more  scarce.  Memory  recalls  them  as  plenti- 
ful here  and  there  twenty  years  ago.  In  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England  fat  patches  of  these 
double  Primroses  in  from  three  to  six  varieties 
were  often  seen  in  the  gardens  of  amateurs  and 
of  cottagers,  and  in  larger  gardens  they  were 
vet  more  plentiful.  Among  these,  the  Scotch 
Red,  which  I  believe  to  be  identical  with  the 
modern  crimson  purple ;  the  pure  white,  soft 
primrose,  double  purple,  and  double  lilac  were 
ijhe  most  common.  And  in  many  districts  these, 
and  probably  some  other  sorts,  seemed  al- 
most as  hardy  as  the  single  Primroses.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  lilac,  purple,  and 
white.  It  seems  singular  that  whi'e  the  common 
lilac  appears  to  retain  its  hardiness  and  its  popu- 
larity, most  of  the  other  varieties  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  open  border.  Two  causes  may 
havo  contributed  to  this  result — the  plants  may 
have  become  more  tender,  or  more  valuable.  It 
may  seem  strange,  and  yet  true,  to  add  that  their 
enhanced  commercial  value  may  have  increased 
their  tenderness. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  these  double  Primroses 
has  started  collectors  and  florists  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  these  have  potted  them  up  out  of  the 
open  for  purposes  of  more  rapid  propagation.  But 
once  in  pots,  their  great  beauty  and  unique 
adaptation  for  the  adornment  of  window-sills  and 
gardens  naturally  arrested  the  attention  of  ama- 
teurs, more  especially  in  towns  and  the  suburbs  of 
towns.  Double  Primroses  were  new  to  most  of 
them,  and  were  bought  up  greedily,  and  destroyed 
almost  as  rapidly,  for  no  plants  are  less  fitted  by 
Nature  for  being  frozen  and  baked  alternately  on 
a  window-sill  than  a  double  Primrose.  In  this 
and  other  methods  the  pot  culture  of  these  charm- 
ing plants,  introduced  at  first  for  the  double  pur- 
poie  of  protecting  them  from  extreme  cold  and  of 
fostering  their  more  rapid  increase,  has  proved  the 
means  of  their  destruction. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  pot  culture  as 
an  aid  to  increase,  and  all  that  "  R.  D."  so  well 
states  about  the  mode  of  potting,  safe  modes  of 
storing  in  cold  pits,  soils,  and  methods  of  procedure 
will  be  endorsed  by  all  who  are  conversant  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  plants.  But  the 
permanent  culture  or  retention  of  double  Prim- 
roses in  pots  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  is 
probably  largely  responsible  for  their  scarcity  in 
our  gardens  to-day.  Their  sale  as  pot  plants  to 
those  ignorant  of  their  character,  habits,  and 
wants  seals  the  death-warrant  of  thousands  of 
double  Primroses;  while  the  exciting  and  semi- 
forcing  expedients  employed  on  the  root-stocks  to 
quicken  the  ratio  of  increase  of  young  plants  to 
the  uttermost,  so  weaken  and  demoralise  these 
hardy  plants  as  to  disqualify  them  from  standing 
alone  on  open  beds  or  borders. 

Double  Primroses  have  therefore  probably  lost 
more  than  they  have  gained  through  elevation 
into  pots.  The  finest  collection  ever  seen  by  the 
writer  had  never  passed  through  these  trying 
ordeals  for  so  many  hardy  plants.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  propagated  and  grown  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  garden.  A  border  was 
formed  over  a  border  originally  made  for  Morello 
Cherries  behind  a  north  wall;  the  base  of  the  bor- 
der was  therefore  exceptionally  cool  and  moist. 
Its  constituents  for  the  Primroses  consisted  of  two- 
thirds  of  good  yellow  loam,  with  one-third  com- 
posed of  almost  equal  quantities  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and  silver  sand. 
A  good  deal  of  importance  was  attributed  to  the 
purity  of  the  sand,  the  purest  Reigate  silver  sand 
being  used,  and  ])it  sand  with  iron  being  rejected 
as  injurious.     One  half  of  the  plants  were  divided 
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every  year  for  purposes  of  propagation,  so  that 
Bome  of  them  were  two  years  old.  The  time 
of  division  varied  considerably  with  the  season 
and  the  varieties,  and  was  regulated  by  condition. 
Immediately  the  Bowers  faded,  the  division  of 
those  about  to  be  operated  upon  was  set  about. 
The  plants  were  taken  up  and  divided  into  tingle 
pieces,  retaining  a  portion  of  root-stock  to  each 
when  practicable.  But  more  importance  still  was 
attached  to  the  appearance  of  young  roots  among  or 
immediately  under  the  lower  leaves.  The  old  roots 
when  present  were  looked  upon  as  merely  bridging 
over  a  period  of  risk  and  danger  till  the  new  roots 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  were  further  developed  or 
strengthened.  Deep  and  firm  planting  of  the 
Dots,  crowns,  or  stem  segments  were  the  chief 
points.  The  foU  wa?  carried  right  up  to  the 
base  of  the  new  leaves,  and  often  any  excess  of 
foliage  and  the  smaller  leaves  were  thinned  otV  to 
facilitate  deeper  planting.  Unless  the  weather 
was  specially  dry,  no  water  was  given  after  plant- 
ing. A  little  silver  sand,  however,  was  placed 
around  the  stemlets  at  planting,  and  of  course  the 
plants  were  not  allowed  to  wilt  for  lack  of  a  dew- 
ing overhead,  if  neither  rains  nor  dews  came  to 
prevent  their  flagging.  But  the  chief  danger  to  these 
plants  is  an  excess  of  water  at  this  stage  ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plants  are  on  a 
north  border,  under  a  wall  10  feet  high.  The 
firmEr  the  soil,  if  not  too  wet,  is  thrust  around  the 
collars,  almost  the  sooner  as  well  as  stronger  will 
thesedoublePrimrosesroot.  The  only  furtheratten- 
tion  from  this  stage  is  to  keep  the  plants  free  of 
weeds  and  from  drought,  though  the  latter  seldom 
injures  them  on  such  cool  sites  and  soils  as  those 
here  described.  The  best  antidote  in  abnormal 
seasons  is,  not  water,  but  a  mulch  of  well-rotted 
sweet — that  is,  three  or  four  years  old  —  cow 
manure.  This,  with  an  addition  of  about  a  third 
of  silver  sand  and  another  third  of  leaf  mould, 
forms  a  most  stimulating  top-dressing  for  the 
older  half  of  the  plants,  applied  immediately  after 
the  first  flowering.  A  very  rich  coloured  variety 
of  double  Primrose,  called  indifferently  the  Claret 
and  Port  coloured,  was  grown  with  the  above, 
and  disappeared,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
when  that  collection  was  dispersed  a  few  years 
since.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  most,  if 
not  all,  of  "  R  D.'s"'  varieties,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  claret  is  included  among  them,  though  I  am 
well  aware  that  soil,  site,  local  climate,  and  cul- 
ture  exert  powerful  modifying  influences  on  purple, 
red,  and  crimson  Primroses,  double  or  single. 
Ha«  "  R.  D."  ever  heard  of  this  variety  '! 

HORTOS. 


Brugmansia  suaveolens.— The  most  efl'ec- 
tive  manner  in  which  I  have  seen  this  beautiful 
and  sweetly  scented  flower  used  is  in  Mr.  Hor- 
rock'a  garden,  at  Mascalls,  near  Paddock  Wood, 
in  Kent.  The  plants  are  trained  to  a  single  stem, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  standard  Rose.  They 
then  form  a  wide-spreadingumbrella-likehead,and 
from  this  the  flowers  hang  down  in  profusion.  I 
have  seen  twenty  or  thirty  in  bloom  at  once.  They 
are  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  shrubbery, 
and  after  they  have  done  flowering  they  are  taken 
up,  potted  into  large  pots,  placed  somewhere 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them,  and  then  turned 
out  again  in  the  spring  when  all  fear  of  frost  is 
over. — Dki.ta. 

White  Everlasting  Pea. — I  have  grown  this 
Pea  for  yeirs,  and  have  found  it  to  come  perfectly 
true  from  seed.  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  climbers.  I  had  it  last  year  \'2  feet 
high,  and  a  sheet  of  snowy  whiteness.  I  also  have 
a  plant  of  the  white  sort  growing  along  with  the 
pink  variety,  and  find  the  seeds  of  both  to  come 
true.  I  had  one  young  plant  last  year  which 
bore  only  one  l)unch  of  bloom,  and  that  was  white, 
striped  with  pink.  I  hope  it  may  remain  fixed, 
as  I  think  it  may  be  new.  Those  1  raised  from 
the  root  were  worthless ;  they  gave  so  little  bloom. 
These  Peas  are  plants  that  repay  liberal  treatment. 
—Marie,  Co.  WirUoir. 

Narcissus  (Ajax)  cyclamineus  (Uaworth). — 
This  quaint  little  Portuguese  species  of  Narcissus 


is  now  in  flower  here  for  the  first  time,  and, 
although  long  ago  figured  in  "Jardin  du  Roi " 
;iG-2.3)  and  in  "  Theatrum  Florit  "  (lO.'iT),  is  even 
to  day  very  rare  as  a  garden  plant.  Plant  2-;!- 
leaved,  8  inches  to  12  inches  high;  scape  rather 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  1-flowered  ;  perianth  re- 
flexed,  the  divisions  being  a  trifle  shorter  than 
the  corona  ;  flower-tube  very  short,  say  '2  lines  or 
so  long  ;  ovary  swells  rapidly  as  the  flower  fades, 
and  is  proportionately  very  large.  The  bulbs 
came  in  October  last  from  Mr.  Tait,  of  Oporto, 
and  I  have  this  day  sent  a  complete  flowering 
plant  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  for  a  full  description. 

— F.  W.    BUBBIDGE. 


THE  PINK  STIGMA  OF  HELLEBORUS 
NIGER  MAXIMUS. 
It  may  perhaps  savour  of  temerity  to  differ  from 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  ;  but  in  his  denial  that  the 
pink  stigma  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  H.  niger 
maximus  I  think  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  his  pos-ition  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  he 
could ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  desirable  and  con- 
venient to  have  certain  permanent  and  easily 
recognised  marks  to  separate  one  group  from 
another.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  remarks  that  H. 
niger  altifoliua  of  English  gardens  has  changed  its 
original  character  in  substance,  time  of  flower- 
ing, shape,  and  in  fact  generally  ;  that  typical 
altifolius  is  not  stout,  but  slender  ;  has  not  a  cup- 
fhaped,  but  rather  a  flatfish  flower  ;  that  even 
under  glass  the  flower  is  pinkish  or  rose-white, 
and  that  the  pink  colour  of  the  stigma  is  produced 
by  climatal  influence.  Now,  in  contradiction  of 
this  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Engleheart 
(TiiK  OAunEX,  .Jan.  S,  INST,  p.  22),  who  states 
that  between  ^lenaggio  and  Porlezza,  in  Northern 
Italy,  he  found  a  Hellebore,  evidently  H.  niger 
altifolius,  growing  in  a  natural  state,  "flower 
large  and  mpped,  par:  n-liile,  with  slight  flush  of 
butf-pink,  noticeable  for  its  pink  stiijmala  and 
tufted  yellow  anthers."  We  have  Mr.  Wilks' 
authority  (p.  411)  that  in  the  same  locality  one 
mountain-side  was  covered  with  H.  niger  maxi- 
mus. He  says,  "  I  noticed  some  with  leaf-stalks 
over  I'i  inches  in  height,  and  leaves  like  large 
Horse  Chestnut  leaves.  I  brought  home  two 
plants,  one  a  bit  ofl'  the  very  biggest  I  saw,  flowers 
pure  white  touched  with  pink,  and  pink  stigmas, 
the  other  a  beautiful  clear  creamy  pink,"  &c.  So 
much  for  the  plant  in  its  wild  state. 

Next  let  us  consider  it  under  cultivation.  Here, 
in  ordinarily  good  seasons,  it  is  a  pure  white 
flower,  cupped,  and  4  inches  or  5  inches  across, 
with  large  pink  tipped  stigma.  No  doubt,  cli- 
mate, or  rather  difference  of  position,  shelter,  or 
exposure,  drought  or  rain  in  summer,  frost,  rain, 
and  cold  winds  at  flowering  time,  all  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  quantity,  quality,  and  purity 
of  the  flowers;  this  season  especially  on  many 
plants  the  flowers  are  few,  and  from  first  to  last 
as  pink  as,  or  even  more  so  than,  Jlr.  Ware's 
niger  ruber.  Last  year,  and  generally,  my  flowers 
have  been  of  the  purest  white,  many  of  them  not 
even  tinted  with  pink  on  the  under  side  of  the 
sepals;  the  stigmata  pink.  I  know  of  none  so 
purely  white,  unless  I  compare  them  with  some 
magnificent  blooms  of  the  Riverston  variety 
(4  inches  and  4?.  inches  across)  sent  to  me  a  short 
time  since  by  Mr.  Hartland.  (In  passing,  I  may 
mention  that  he  sent  me  also  a  very  beautiful 
sceJling  of  H.  niger  raised  in  his  garden.)  Herr 
ilax  Leichtlin  goes  on  to  say,  "I  wonder  why  any 
value  is  placed  on  a  pink  or  green  stigma,  which 
is  only  produced  by  climatal  influences,  cspe 
cially  by  often  changing  temperatures,  which  cause 
the  flowers  to  become  moist  and  dry  alternately 
according  to  circumstances." 

Now,  no  doubt  these  influences  have  an  effect, 
but,  in  my  experience,  only  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  case  of  the  flowers.  I  have  seen,  under 
such  influences,  that  even  on  the  same  plant, 
while  the  stigma  of  one  flower  retained  its  full 
pink  colour,  the  stigma  of  another  showed  no 
trace  of  pink  ;  but,  as  with  the  flower,  a  5  with  the 
stigma,  ihe  change  is  only  temporary;  the  charic- 
teristic  is   inherent  and   reappears;   next  season 


the  Btigma  is  pink  as  usual.  But  may  I  ask  if 
climatic  changes,  &c.,  produce  a  pink  stigma  in 
H.  n.  maximus,  why  does  the  same  result  not 
occur  in  H.  niger  type? 

Everyone  is  aware  that  whatever  skill  could 
accomplish  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  would  achieve, 
but  that  he  could  fulfil  his  engagement  to  produce 
niger  with  pink  stigmas,  or  altifolius  of  English 
gardens  with  green  ones,  I  more  than  hesitate  to 
accept.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  in  the  trial  the 
two  kinds  should  be  kept  apart  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  crossing.  I  know  of  only  four  H. 
nigers  with  pink  stigmas:  1,  maximus;  '2,  River- 
ston; ;?,  Mr.  Tymons;  4,  Glasnevin.  With  the 
exception  of  maximus,  we  do  not  know  the  origin 
of  these  varieties,  but  having  pink  stigmas  they 
also  should  be  excluded  from  the  trial  ground. 

South  Devon.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind. 


IMPORTED  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Many  thousands  of  the  common  Christmas  Rose 
are  annually  imported  into  this  country  from  their 
native  habitats,  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  a 
larf:e  proportion  of  them  does  not  survive  the  first 
winter  in  English  gardens.  The  plants  are  ga- 
thered as  soon  as  they  have  well  made  their  growth  ; 
they  are  sent  over  in  large  packages,  and  being 
more  or  less  moist  they  ferment, so  that  the  foliage 
is  blackened,  and  they  become  excited  by  the 
warmth  to  positively  start  into  growth  by  the 
time  they  arrive  here.  Most  of  these  Christmas 
Roses  are  more  or  less  set  with  buds,  and  the 
footstalks  of  these  are  blanched  and  drawn  out 
like  those  of  Seakale.  This  stimulation  just  when 
the  crowns  should  be  at  rest  is  in  itself  productive 
of  harm,  and  when  the  plants  are  exposed  in  the 
open  ground  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  winter, 
they  are  sure,  more  or  less,  to  suffer.  Even  if 
they  do  not  die,  they  become  so  crippled  as  to  re- 
(juire  several  years  to  bring  them  into  a  flowering 
condition.  Having  been  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing imported  Christmas  Roses,  and  finding 
the  growth  of  those  that  survived  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, I  aflbrded  them  some  shelter  through  tl  e 
winter,  and  in  this  way  I  have  done  well  with 
them.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  I  trimmed  off  all 
the  old  foliage,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  away 
all  bruised  portions  of  the  roots,  which  are  mostly 
reduced  in  length,  owing  to  the  rough  manner  in 
which  the  plants  seem  to  be  lifted.  They  were 
then  laid  in,  in  light  soil  in  a  cool  house  where 
they  remained  till  the  following  April.  Some  of 
them  were  put  singly  into  small  pots.  It  was  in- 
structive to  note  how  difl'erently  these  plants  be- 
haved from  those  planted  in  the  open  ground  ; 
whilst  these  latter  remained  quite  inert  through 
the  winter,  showing  no  signs  of  life  till  spring, 
those  laid  in  under  cover  threw  up  flower-buds 
and  began  to  form  new  growths  just  like  esta- 
blished plants.  At  the  close  of  the  winter  they 
were  full  of  plump  reddish-looking  leaf-buds, 
showing  no  signs  of  the  ordeal  through  which 
they  had  passed  when  torn  from  their  native 
wilds.  Another  thing  I  noticed  particularly  is, 
that  numerous  growths  formed  on  the  old  black 
rhizomes  wheie  apparently  no  growths  had  been 
made  for  some  time.  I  fancy  that  the  little  extra 
warmth  which  they  enjoyed  caused  this,  for 
having  no  frame  room  to  spare,  I  was  obliged  to 
lay  them  in  along  the  back  wall  of  a  house  used 
for  late  Chrysanthemums,  and  where  fires  were  of 
course  made  in  severe  weather.  Even  if  none  of 
the  plants  died  when  put  into  the  open  ground,  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  give  them  protection,  as  this 
causes  a  multiplication  of  growths  and  preserves 
the  vitality  of  the  crowns  and  roots,  thus  enabling 
them  to  make  a  much  stronger  growth  when  put 
eventually  into  the  open  ground.  J.  C.  B. 


New  Zealand  Vernicas.— All  the  species  of 
New  Zealand  Veronicas  may  be  said  to  be  hardy 
in  some  part  or  other  of  this  country.  In  favoured 
districts,  such  as  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
(enderestof  the  species  flourish  luxuriantly,  and 
reproduce  themselves  from  self-sown  seed.  Here, 
in   Edinburgh,  however,   such   is  not    the   case. 
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Havinp  for  several  years  back  experimented  with 
many  different  species,  with  the  object  of  testing 
their  hardiness,  the  following  kinds  have  been 
found  to  be  thoroughly  hardy  in   all   exposures, 


Salicornioidcs 

Cupressoides 

Lvcopodioides 

riuguifi>li;i 

Carnosiila 


Glauco-c;vruloi 
Anomala 
C'nlensoi 
Ample  xicaulis 
L  33  vis 


The  following  species  are  very  nearly  hardy  ;  still, 
in  very  severe  seasons,  in  fully  exposed  positions, 
they  are  more  or  less  injured,  but  they  always 
break  away  again,  viz  :  — 


Travi;i>i 

Vernicosa 

Epacridea 

Pimelioides 

Lyalli 


Cataractffl 
Hulke.iDa 
Parvifioia 
Chathamica 


Those  which  in  severe  seasons  only  are  killed  out- 
right, and  which  may  be  termed  half-hardy,  are  : 
speciosa,  Andersoni,  salicifolia,  macrocarpa,  and 
diosm.Tfolia.  These  are  the  results  obtained  so 
far  ;  a  few  other  species  are  still  on  trial.  It  will 
be  evident  from  the  above  that,  with  a  less  rigor- 
ous test  than  that  applied  here,  the  majority  of 
the  species  will  succeed  admirably  in  most  gardens, 
some  slight  shelter  being  given  to  the  more  tender 
kinds.  There  are  few  shrubs  more  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation  than  the  New  Zealand  Vero- 
nicas. They  are  all  evergreen,  and  many  have 
handsome  flowers,  which  are  more  or  leas  freely 
produced,  independent  of  which  they  form  natu 
rally  trim,  shapely  bushes,  varying  in  height  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  Not  a  few  are  inte- 
resting on  account  of  certain  resemblances  which 
they  bear  to  totally  different  genera,  as  indicated 
by  their  speci6c  names,  mimicking,  as  it  were, 
plants  far  removed  from  the  family  to  which  they 
belong  so  completely  as  to  deceive  not  only  the  un- 
wary, but  even  the  most  acute  observers  as  to 
their  identity. — Robert  Lindsay,  Boyal  Botanir 
Onrchii,  Eilinbiirgh. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

THE  AMERICAN  PITCH  PINE. 

(PINUS    EICUDA  ) 

This  is  one  of  the  common  Pines  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  growing  aluinclantly  in  that  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  extends  over  a 
wide  legion  northwards  and  southwards,  being 
found  as  far  noith  as  llie  Penobscot  River,  in 
Maine,  to  the  mountains  of  Carolina.  Its  growth 
is  influenced  in  a  remaikable  way  according  to 
the  latitude  in  wliieh  it  grows.     In   the   noilh 


Tcituinal  bud  of  P.  rigida. 

it  is  but  a  low  tree,  rarely  more  than  15  feet 
high  but  in  the  south  it  is  a  large  tree  100  feet 
high  or  more.  To  the  Americans  it  is  a  useful 
tree,  and  at    one  time   the    Pitch    Pine   fore.sts 


yielded  vast  quantities  of  resinous  products, 
the  wood  being  highly  charged  with  resin.  Its 
timber,  too,  is  good,  though  very  knotty,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  branching  habit  of  the 
tree.  But  we  are  not  concerned  aliout  the 
timber  value  of  the  tree,  for  it  was  found  out 
•■i  hundred  years  ago  that  our  native  Scotch 
Pine  was  sujierior  to  any  American  Pine  as 
regards  the  timber,  and  better  suited  for  our 
climate.  But  the  Pitch  Pine  is  worth  consi- 
deration for  ornamental  planting,  and  I  am 
convini'cd  that  its  value  in  this  respect  has 
lieen  overlooked.  It  has  never  been  a  "  stock  " 
plant  in  nurseries,  and  it  is  in  only  rich  arbo- 
reta that  one  can  meet  with  it.  Any  lover  of 
trees  would  at  once  single  out  a  Pitch  Pine  in 
a  collection  by  its  singular  habit.  The  absence 
of  that  stiff,  formal  growth  that  characterises 
most  other  Pines  is  the  chief  value  of  P.  rigida 
for  artistic  planting,  and,  added  to  this,  it  is  a 


Full-sked  cone,  leaves,  cone  scale  and  seed  of  P.  rigida. 

rapid  and  free-growing  tree  even  in  the  poorest 
soils  and  the  bleakest  situations. 

It  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  trees  to  plant  in 
spots  where  even  the  hardy  Highland  Pine  will 
not  flourish.  Many  will  agree  with  me  in  re- 
garding it  as  a  most  picturesque  tree,  whether  they 
see  it  10  feet  or  30  feet  high.  Every  tree  I  have 
seen  always  possesses  that  free  informal  style  of 
growth,  with  the  branches  protruding  in  no 
regular  way,  but  generally  opposed  to  each  other 
in  direction.  The  illustration  on  page  132  shows 
well  what  I  mean.  In  this  tree  some  of  the 
branches  assume  a  pendulous  growth  ;  others  are 
horizontal  ;  while  the  outline  of  the  tree  reminds 
one  more  of  that  of  an  Elm  than  a  spiral  Conifer. 
The  colour  of  the  tree  is  not  very  difl'erent  from 
that  of  other  Pines,  the  foliage  being  of  a  light 
green,  not  glaucous,  as  in  the  Scotch  Pine  ;  there- 
fore, when  the  two  Pines  are  associated  with  each 


other  in  groups,  they  give  variety  of  tone.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  various 
forms  of  this  Pine.  Usually  the  leaves  are 
short  and  stiff,  but  sometimes  they  are  long 
and  twisted,  and  as  bright  green  as  thoseof  Pinus 
insignis.      The   leaves   are   ahvaj's  produced  in 


cluster  of  cones  of  P.  rigida. 

threes  from  the  sheath,  and  clustered  in  a  brush- 
like way  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  bark  of 
an  old  Pitch  Pine  is  always  very  rough  and  dark, 
and  from  this  character  alone  one  may  single  it 
out  from  among  others. 

The  cone  of  the  Pitch  Pine  is  well  represented 
by  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  shows  a 
full  sized  cone,  but  generally  they  are  smaller, 
especially  on  trees  in  dry  soils.  Each  scale  of 
the  cone  is  provided  with  a  sharp-hooked  spine, 
a  character  by  which  a  Pitch  Pine  cone  may  be 
always  known.  The  cones  are  produced  singly 
in  pairs  and  threes,  but  generally  in  clusters,  and 
these  hang  on  the  trees  for  many  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  Pines.  Young  trees,  when 
only  a  few  feet  high,  cone  freely  and  bear  perfect 
seeds.  The  buds  terminating  the  branches  show 
the  resinous  nature  of  the  tree  as  they  are  always 
covered  more  or  less  with  resin. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  American 
Pitch  Pine  has  its  use  in  ornamental  planting  in 
this  country,  and  though  it  is  not  a  tree  to  be 
recommended  for  planting  for  the  sake  of  its 
timber,  it  could  be  put  to  a  good  purpose  as  a 
shelter  tree,  especially  near  the  seacoast,  for  it 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  injured 
by  salt  water.  It  has  been  the  means  of  clothing 
many  barren,  sandy  wastes  in  the  United  States, 
being  the  best  tree  that  could  be  found  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  recommended  to  transplant  Pitch 
Pine  trees  when  very  young,  as  they  strike  root 
deeply,  and  are  always  difficult  to  transplant 
successfully  when  old.  This  Pine  was  introduced 
into  England  about  130  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  and  fine  trees  of  it  exist  at 
Woburn,  Syon,  Pain's  Hill,  Dropmore,  and  other 
places. 

Bambusa  Castilloni.— This  beautiful  Japanese 
Bamboo,  known  in  its  native  country  under  the 
name  of  Kin-ilei,  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  French  gardens  and  has  been  named  as  above 
in  compliment  to  a  French  nobleman,  the  Comte 
de  Castillon,  well  known  for  his  love  of  these 
graceful  plants,  and  who  is  now  engaged  on  a 
monograph  concerning  them,  which  when  pub- 
lished should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  growers  of 
Bamboos.  B.  Castilloni  is  described  and  illustrated 
by  a  well-executed  woodcut  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Paris  Ilenu  Horlirole  by  Mons.  E.  A.  Car- 
riore,  one  of  the  editors  of  that  publication,  and  is 
said  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
square-stemmed  varieties,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  hardy  Bamboo  that  has 
yet  been  Introduced  to  European  gardens  from 
Japan.    It  is  of  exceedingly  tall  and  vigorous  h&bit 
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of  growth,  its  stems  when  they  attain  thi;ir  com- 
plete development  attaining  to  the  splendid 
height  of  from  IVl  feet  to  :)',)  feet.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  beautifully  even  variegation  of 
its  square  stems,  two  sides  of  which  are  deep  shin- 
ing green,  the  other  two  bright  gold  colour.  The 
leaves  also  are  prettily  veined  with  yellow.  The 
variegation  seems  to  be  unusuallyevenand  constant, 
and  to  be  altogether  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  which  is  so  often  apt  to  burn  and  cause  to 
wither  the  variegated  portions  of  plants  when  ex- 
posed thereto.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  beauti- 
ful Bamboo  will  soon  find  its  way  into  English 
gardens. — \V.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Muhle  nbeckia  complexa. — This  elegant 
little  trailing  shrub,  from  New  Zealand,  has  been 
sadly  injured  by  the  spell  of  cold,  though  the 
plants  are  probably  not  killed  outright.  Those 
planted  among  rocks  in  the  rock  garden,  where 
the  roots  are  in  well-drained  soil,  are  safe,  but 
those  on  the  flat  have  the  branches  killed.  It  is 
such  a  pretty  trailer  that  we  can  ill  atiord  to  lose 
it.  Perhaps  some  readers  could  tell  us  how  M. 
varians  has  behaved  during  the  present  winter. 
It  appears  to  be  less  hardy  than  M.  complexa. — 
W.  t!. 

The  Japan  Hemlock  Spruce. — This  Conifer 
is  the  Japanese  repre-sentative  of  the  Canadian 
Hemlock  Spruce,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  most  beautiful.  Both  are  extremely  ele- 
gant in  growth,  never  attaining  a  great  height, 
but  always  spreading  like  a  huge  bush.  Tliey 
resemble  each  other  very  much  in  foliage,  but  the 
Japanese  Hemlock  is  lighter  in  colour  on  account 
of  the  leaves  being  glaucous  beneath.  It  is  a 
quick  grower  in  good  light  soils,  and  its  extreme 
hardiness  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  As  a  la%vn 
tree  it  can  only  be  equalled  in  gracefulness  by  its 
Canadian  relative,  and,  like  it,  does  not  form  a 
prim  symmetrical  pyramid,  for  it  generally  pos- 
sesses a  multitude  of  leaders.  To  give  full  etfect 
to  its  beauty,  it  should  be  planted  in  proximity  to 
a  spiral-headed  tree,  none  better  than  Abies 
Albertiana,  which  being  similar  harmonises  ad- 
mirably with  it.  Abies  Tsuga  (the  name  of  the 
Japan  Hemlock)  inhabits  the  mountain  forests  of 
Japan  at  great  elevations,  and  was  introduced 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Siebold,  who  named 
the  tree  A.  Tsuga,  but  subsequently  Carriere 
named  it  Tsuga  Sieboldi,  under  which  name  it 
goes  in  some  nurseries  and  gardens.  There  is  a 
variety  of  it  called  nana,  a  pigmy,  never  growing 
more  than  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  whereas  the  type 
grows  from  2.')  feet  to  30  feet  high.  Some  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  the  Japan  Hemlock  may  be 
seen  in  the  Kew  arboretum. 

The  Box-leaved  Holly  (Ilex  crenata). — If 
this  little  Evergreen  was  better  known  it  would 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  shrubs  in  gardens, 
large  or  small,  but  particularly  in  those  where 
space  is  limited.  It  combines  the  neatness  of  a 
Box  without  its  stiffness,  for,  though  slow  in 
growth  and  rarely  reaching  more  than  4  feet  high, 
its  dense  foliage  is  arranged  in  pleasing  masses. 
The  leaves  are  very  small — not  more  than  an  inch 
long,  by  a  quarter  wide — and  is  therefore  so  much 
unlike  an  ordinary  Holly,  that  one  would  hardly 
suspect  that  there  was  any  attinity  between  this 
and  other  Hollies.  There  are  a  few  varieties  of 
it ;  one,  called  aureo-variegata,  has  the  leaves 
mottled  with  a  bright  golden  yellow,  which,  with 
the  green,  makes  an  extremely  bright  little  shrub, 
especially  in  winter.  Another  variegated  form 
has  silvery  markings.  A  third  variety,  named 
longifolia,  has  longer  and  narrower  leaves  than  the 
type  :  while  a  fourth  variety,  named  latifolia,  is 
distinct  from  the  rest  in  having  leaves  almost 
twice  as  broad  as  those  of  the  typical  form;  hence, 
has  quite  a  different  appearance,  and  much  more 
like  a  Box  than  the  other.  Every  form  of  this 
Holly  is  worth  growing,  and  for  making  dwarf, 
compict  masses  of  Es'ergreens  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them.  This  Holly  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  I.  Fortune!,  but  in  most  nursery  cata- 
logues the  two  names  are  coupled.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  is  perfectly  hardy ;  the  recent 
severe  weather  had   no  effect    upon    its  foliage. 


It  thrives  in  most  soils,  light  as  well  as  heavy,  the 
best  suited  to  it  being  a  sandy  loam.  It  makes  a 
capital  plant  for  planting  on  bold  ledges  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  for  winter  beds  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  shrubs. 


IVIES  AND  THEIR  USES. 

The  common  Ivy  when  growing  in  an  exposed 
position  will  often  acquire  a  rich  bronzy  hue 
during  winter,  but  in  this  respect  individual 
plants  vary  a  good  deal,  the  smaller-leaved  forms 
being,  as  a  rule,  the  richest  in  colour.  The  most 
marked  in  this  respect,  and  one  that  from  its  neat, 
prettily  lobed  leaves  is  well  suited  for  use  in  the 
arrangement  of  buttonhole  bouquets,  sprays,  and 
similar  purposes,  for  which  these  bronzed  Ivies 
are  now  so  much  employed,  is  the  variety  named 
atropurpurea,  whose  distinctive  character  is  far 
more  marked  in  winter  than  in  summer.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  many  and  beautiful  varieties  of  I\'y  now  in 
our  gardens,  only  one  or  two  of  the  strong  grow- 
ing kinds  being  as  a  rule  planted,  while  a  large 
and  varied  selection  might  be  readily  made. 
Some  of  them  are  most  beautifully  variegated, 
while  the  green-leaved  kinds  show  a  very  great 
diversity,  not  only  in  the  shape,  but  also  in  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  varying  as  they  do  from  the 
huge  foliage  of  Riigneriana,  canariensis,  and 
amurensis  to  the  miniature  leafage  in  caenwood- 
iana  or  minima.  Besides  this,  the  variety  with 
orange-coloured  fruit  (aurantiaca)  should  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  berry- bearing  shrubs,  i.e.,  if 
it  will  fruit  freely  in  this  country.  As  evergreen 
shrubs,  too,  the  Tree  Ivies  are  very  distinct,  and 
withal  first-rate  town  plants.  The  peculiarly 
clustered  Ivy  (H.  conglomerata),  of  a  low  spread- 
ing style  of  growth,  is  well  suited  for  rockwork. 
Not  the  least  desirable  of  the  many  good  qualities 
possessed  by  the  Ivy  is  its  thorough  hardiness. 

Alpha. 


Stauntonia  latifolia. — This  beautiful  Indian 
climbhig  shrub  is  perfectly  hardy  as  a  wall  plant  at 
.Sedgwick  Park,  in  Sussex,  where  it  clothes  a  large 
part  of  the  stable  walls  in  a  luxuriant  mass  of  deep 
green  foliage.  The  leaflets  are  broad  and  of  a 
leathery  texture,  and  remain  on  the  plant  for  years. 
In  summer  it  bears  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  are 
green  and  dull  purple,  and  deliciously  fragrant,  like 
Violets.  For  clothing  the  walls  of  a  house  it  is  a 
valuable  plant.  It  succeeds  best  on  an  east  or  west 
wall,  full  exposure  to  the  south  not  being  suitable  for 
it.     It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul. 

The  Golden  Scotch  Fir.— "W."  (p.  105)  seems 
to  question  my  remarks  very  much  about  this  Golden 
Scotch  Fir  ;  what  I  asserted  I  still  adhere  to,  and 
which  can  be  proved  by  facts,  for  everyone  of  whom  I 
have  inquired  write  me  that  it  is  of  slower  growth 
than  the  green  Scotch  Fir,  and  is  less  vigorous.  One 
can  understand  that  "W.'s"  chance  seedling  in  a 
mixeJ  wood  would  be  drawn  up  with  the  rest,  or  it 
would  soon  cease  to  exist.  It  would  naturally  keep 
apace  with  its  neighbours  as  regards  height,  but  at 
the  same  time  would  perhnpi  be  a  wretched  t'-ee. 
Again,  being  a  seedling  never  transplanted  is  very 
different  from  the  Golden  Scotch  Firs  from  nurseries, 
which  are  grafted  plants,  so  that  it  is  not  a  case  for 
comparison.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
present  height  of  tho  Churchill  Scotch  Fir,  which 
"  W."  presumes  "is  now  standing  and  must  bs  con- 
siderably over  30  feet  high."  Perhaps  it  would  be 
discovered  that  the  Golden  Fir  had  been  crowded  out 
by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  we  all  know  that 
golden  and  variegated  plants  possess  less  vitality  than 
green- leaved  plants. — W.  G. 

The  Japanese  Privet  is  a  valuable  shrub  for 
wiater,  being  perfectly  hardy,  of  neat  spreading 
growth,  very  dwarf,  and  of  a  bright  lively  green 
colour.  Its  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  o:her 
Privets,  excepting,  perhaps,  Ligustrum  coriaceum  and 
luciduni,  and  they  are  quite  smooth  and  glossy ; 
3  feet  to  5  feet  is  its  usual  height,  but  by  pruning  it 
may  bs  kept  at  IS  inches  high,  and  yet  not  look 
formal.  After  midsummer  it  bears  great  spreading 
clusters   of    tiny   white   flowers.     A   most   beautiful 


lawn  group  could  be  made  of  the  Eastern  Privets 
alone,  as  they  possess  such  a  diversity  of  habit.  For 
instance,  by  placing  L.  sinense  as  the  tallest  point  in 
the  group,  one  could  carry  an  easy  line  down  to  the 
turf  by  planting  L.  lucidum,  ovalifolium,  and  japoni- 
cum,  while  the  dwarfest  plant  would  be  the  singular 
little  L.  coriaceum,  which  makes  dense  tufts  of  the 
deepest  green  foliage.  These  would  make  a  rich 
evergreen  group,  and  it  could  be  enlivened  by  a  plant 
or  two  of  the  golden  L.  ovalifolium  and  other 
variegated  forms.  The  Japanese  Privet)  L.  japoni- 
cum)  is  also  known  imder  other  names,  L.  latifolium 
and  Sieboldi  and  spicatum  being  the  chief  synonyms. 

Buddleia  globosa. — Nowhere,  perhaps,  does 
this  pretty  and  distinct-flowering  shrub  flourish 
half  so  well  as  along  the  western  coast  of  our 
island.  To  see  it,  as  we  not  unfrequently  do,  in 
some  of  the  maritime  gardens  of  Carnarvonshire, 
when  fully  a  score  of  feet  in  height,  half  as  much 
in  spread  of  branch,  and  literally  covered  with  its 
bright  orange,  honeycombed  flowers,  is  a  floral 
sight  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  One 
plant  in  particular  of  this  Buddleia  that  I  could 
not  help  noticing  the  other  day  measured  exactly 
l.">  feet  in  height,  with  a  well-furnished  head  of 
4  yards  in  diameter.  It  was  growing  in  good  fine 
loam,  by  the  side  of  a  large  Cypress  tree,  this, 
together  with  an  entire  circuit  of  other  trees, 
offering  the  slight  shelter  that  is  so  needful  for 
bringing  out  to  perfection  the  beauties  of  this 
Chilian  plant.  As  a  wall  plant,  too,  the  Buddleia 
is  of  particular  value ;  indeed,  we  have  always 
been  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  it  when 
used  as  such,  the  globular  heads  of  yellow  flowers 
showing  themselves  to  perfection  against  the  dark- 
coloured  stones,  and  in  conjunction  w  ith  the  long 
dark  green  foliage  with  its  distinct  silvery  tomen- 
tum  underneath.  There  is  another  pretty  species, 
B.  Lindleyana,  but  as  it  cannot  survive  through 
even  an  ordinary  English  winter,  although  in 
warm  maritime  districts  we  have  seen  it  doing 
well  out  of  doors,  it  is  rarely  seen.  The  flowers 
are  purplish  red,  and  produced  in  terminal  race- 
mose spikes.  B.  crispa  is  another  desirable  and 
pretty  member  of  the  same  family,  hailing  from 
the  Himalayas,  having  conspicuously  woolly  leaves 
and  lilac-brown  fragrant  flowers.  We  have  pro- 
pagated the  Buddleias  very  successfully  from 
well-ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in  sharp,  sandy 
soil,  during  August  and  September.  When  fairly 
rooted  the  cuttings  grow  very  rapidly,  as  much  as 
.'i  feet  in  length  being  added  in  one  season  to  those 
planted  in  a  northern  exposure  in  our  nursery 
grounds.  Occasionally  the  unripened  wood  gets 
cut  by  frost,  but  this  is  no  loss,  as  the  Buddleia  is 
improved  by  pruning  and  bears  it  well. — W. 

The  White  Beam  Tree  (Pyrus  Aria).— Most 
persons  will  readily  admit  that  on  the  whole  our 
woods  in  summer  present  too  monotonous  a  repeti- 
tion of  varying  shades  of  green,  for  few  indeed  are 
the  trees  or  shrubs  whose  foliage  can  be  considered 
as  perfectly  distinct  from  the  general  mass.  One 
or  two,  such  as  the  plant  in  question  and  the 
white  Poplar,  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  their  foliage  affording  a  very  unusual 
and  decided  tint  of  an  almost  pure  white,  parti- 
cularly on  the  under  sides,  and  which  renders  them 
of  much  value  for  indiscriminate  mixing  with  our 
general  forest  trees  along  the  margins  of  woods 
and  plantations.  For  park  purposes  the  White 
Beam  is  of  great  value,  and  when  planted  in  con- 
spicuous positions  on  the  woodland  margins  pro- 
duces an  effect  that,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  is 
quite  unapproachable  by  any  other  hardy  tree  or 
shrub.  But  not  only  as  a  distinct  foliaged  tree 
is  the  White  Bsam  of  value,  for  as  a  fruit-bearer 
of  the  most  desirable  kind  it  has  certainly  few 
rivals,  the  big  red  cheeked  berries  being  abun- 
dantly produced,  and  imparting  to  the  tree  when 
fully  ripe  a  most  pleasing  effect,  as  well  as  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  downy  white  foliage. 
These  berries  are  by  no  means  unpalatable.  Then, 
again,  another  point  in  favour  of  this  tree  is  that 
it  is  very  readily  raised  from  seed,  for  if  the 
berries  are  collected  when  fully  ripe,  placed  for 
a  year  in  sand,  and  sown  in  fine  sweet  loam, 
the    young   plants   come   away   rapidly    and    in 
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numbers,  and  in  about  three  years  afterwai-ds, 
if  their  nursery  management  has  been  of  the 
right  kind,  they  are  fit  for  planting  out  perma- 
nently. To  see  this  tree  in  a  shrub  state,  spring- 
ing from  some  of  the  soilless  chinks  of  the  lime- 
stone rooks  on  the  Orme's  Head,  and  exposed  to 
the  full  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  is  apt  to 
arouse  one's  suspicions  as  to  how  it  exists  or  ekes 
out  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  for  certainly  the 
conditions  are  anything  but  what  one  would 
consider  as  favourable  for  plant  growth.  Two 
other  rare  plants  are  its  companions,  viz., 
Cotoneaster  vulgaris  and  that  sweet  little  Helle- 
borine,  Epipaotis  ovalis. — A.  D.  W. 

The  Butcher's  Broom  under  trees. — Mr. 
Muir's  praise  of  this  native  Evergreen  (p.  lOU)  is 
not  extravagant,  and  one  can  picture  to  them- 
selves the  beauty  of  a  dense  growth  of  such  a 
rich  Evergreen  under  the  shade  of  trees,  bat  Mr. 
Muir  does  not  state  under  what  kind  of  trees  the 
Butcher's  Broom  growssowell.  Are  they  deciduous 
or  evergreen.  Oaks,  Beeches,  or  what  ?  This  is 
most  important  to  know,  as  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  Hollies  in  an  Oak  wood,  but  what 
Evergreen  flourishes  under  Beeches/  The  only 
place  I  have  seen  the  Butcher's  Broom  growing 
well  under  Beeches  is  in  a  garden  at  the  foot  of 
Box  Hill,  in  Surrey,  on  the  chalk,  but  this  is  a 
natural  growth,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  could 
successfully  introduce  even  the  Butcher's  Broom 
under  Beeches  in  localities  where  it  is  not  indi- 
genous. Sir.  Muir's  assertion  that  "there  are 
several  plants  that  grow  under  the  shade  and  drip 
of  trees  "  is  somewhat  vague,  as  my  experience  i? 
that  there  are  very  few  Evergreens  that  thrive 
under  dense-headed  trees,  particularly  Beeches. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Muir  would  kindly  give  us  his  list. 
He  is  quite  right  about  the  Butcher's  Broom 
being  a  good  shade  plant,  but  his  experience  of  it 
is  different  from  mine  when  he  asserts  that  it 
grows  rapidly  and  spreads  freely.  I  should  call 
it  a  slow  grower,  and  not  one  of  the  best  plants  to 
establish.  It  is  not  only  under  trees  that  the 
Butcher's  Broom  is  a  valuable  shrub,  but  as  a 
mass  on  an  open  lawn  there  are  not  many  shrubs 
to  equal  it  for  winter  effect,  the  green  being  so 
dark.  It  makes  rather  a  formal-looking  mass,  by 
making  it  rise  out  of  a  growth  of  Ivy,  or  by  plant- 
ing near  it  a  group  of  its  relative,  R  Hypoglossum, 
the  stiffness  is  relieved.  If  any  one,  by  the  way, 
thinks  of  planting  the  Butcher's  Broom,  he  should 
see  that  he  gets  the  right  plant,  otherwi-e  he  will 
get  the  dwarf-trailing  R.  Hypoglossum,  or  double- 
leaved  Butcher's  Broom,  as  this  plant  was  sent  to 
me  from  a  large  northern  nursery  where  I  was 
assured  it  has  also  been  grown  and  sold  for 
Butcher's  Broom,  but  it  is  very  different  and  not 
half  so  valuable,  besides  being  less  hardy. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  climbing  Hydraueea-— This  c'imbing  Japanese 
Hbnib  introduced  a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
Schizophragma  hydrangeuides  his  been  re-named  Hydrangea 
volubilis,  as  it  is  found  to  be  strictly  a  Hydrangea,  and  tlie 
specific  name  volubilis  is  expressive  of  its  climbing  growth. 

Abies  bracteata  has  been  badly  injured  by  frosts  this 
season  at  ICew.  All  the  plants  in  the  arboretum  have  their 
last  year's  shoots  browned,  if  not  killed.  It  is  one  of  the 
Californian  Silver  Firs  that  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  wet 
.and  c  Id  of  our  winters  if  planted  far  inland,  but  on  account 
of  its  handsome  and  remarkable  appearance,  it  is  a  valuable 
oroamental  Conifer  in  mild  localities. 

Euonymus  variegatug.— The  white  varieg.-ited  Euo- 
nymus  has  been  particularly  bright  all  the  winter.  It  is 
indeed  the  brightest  of  the  family,  and  the  silvery  variegation 
in  winter  is  even  clearer  than  in  summer.  I  have  tried  to 
erow  it  in  the  form  of  a  bush  in  the  open,  and  have  trainedit 
to  walls  in  different  aspects,  bnt  nowhere  is  it  so  bright  as  on 
a  lo%v  wall  with  a  north  aspect.  It  does  not  make  a  hand- 
some bush,  owing  to  its  growth  being  too  straggling.  This 
v.ar'ety  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  large-leaved 
variety  with  golden  and  white  variegation.--  Somerskt. 

Carpenteria  californica  (p  100).~I  .should  say  that 
the  hardiness  of  this  fine  shrub  is  beyond  all  doubt,  this  is 
the  fifth  winter  in  which  1  have  had  pl.ants  in  the  open 
ground,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  leaf  injured  bv  the  frost. 
My  plants  are  not  .against  a  wall,  but  are  in  sheltered  spots. 
Last  autumn  I  phanted  out  some  young  plants  in  more  e.K- 
posed  places,  and  as  yet  they  seem  to  be  quite  uninjured.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  it  has  seeded  anywhere  in  England. 
Last  ye.ar  I  had  p!enty  of  seed-pods,  but  not  a  single  perfect 


seed  was  formed.— Henhv  N.  E]:.l.\combe,  Bdtoii  V<€"r<ig'\ 
LiUmcestiirghii'a. 

I  fear  I  must  not  accept  the  credit  given  me  in  The 

G.4RDEN  (p.  100)  for  being  the  first  to  bloom  this  beautiful 
shrulj.  as  I  believe  both  Canon  Ellacombe,  in  Gloueesterdhire, 
and  Mr.  Ewbank,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  it  in  flower  a  year 
sooner. — G.  Jekyll,  Munstead,  Godalming. 


MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  AND 
HALLEANA. 
Li;t  me  recommend  to  "W."  not  only  M.  Halleana 
(which  is  a  double  form  of  stellata,  so  common  in 
•Japanese  drawings,  and  of  which  there  used  to  be 
a  small  plant  at  Coombe  Wood),  but  M.  parviflora. 
The  M.  Halleana  was  named  after  a  Dr.  Hall,  who 
introduced  it  from  Japan  into  America.  I  have 
grown  it  for  years,  and  a  more  lovely  plant  does 
not  exist  for  spring  gardens.  Belvoir  should  be 
full  of  it.  I  am  going  to  surround  my  little 
plant  (it  never  grows  big)  with  Pyrus  Maulei.  In 
spring  it  is  covered  with  white  flowers  resembling 
the  double  white  Poet's  Narcissus.  M.  parvi- 
flora I  have  introduced  from  America,  but  it  is 
originally  from  Japan,  and  bears —flowering  when 
quite  a  tiny  plant — a  deliciously  scented,  cream- 
coloured  flower,  with  a  dark  centre  about  4  inches 
across.  One  b'.oom  scented  the  garden  here  last 
■June.  It  is  deciduous,  and  resembles  another 
species,  M.  hypoleuca.  M.  tripetala  I  also  have. 
It  will  flower  when  young,  and  grows  into  a  big 
tree.  It  is  American,  and  deciduous  and  perfectly 
hardy  and  manageable.  The  flower  is  about  10 
inches  across,  creamy,  like  the  grandiflora,  only 
more  spread  out.  M.  macrophylla  I  also  have, 
and  it  is  American,  and  allied  to  tripetala,  but 
not  so  easy  to  grow.  The  flowers  are  1  foot  across, 
and  rather  more  double  than  grandiHora.  It  is. 
again,  deciduous  and  summer- blooming,  as  are 
hypoleuca,  parviflora,  tripetala,  and  glauca.  M. 
Thompson!  I  have  lost,  having  no  peat  or  swamp 
for  it.  This  is  a  lovely  plant  in  the  right  place, 
and  deliciously  scented.  It  was  raised  at  Fulham 
in  ISdi  from  glauca,  and  I  expect  is  a  hybrid. 
M.  hypoleuca  I  have.  This  is  a  suparb  summer- 
blooming  species  from  the  north  island  of  Japan, 
and  therefore  quite  hardy.  Mr.  Maries  told  me 
he  saw  forests  of  it  intertwined  with  Schizo- 
phragma hydrangeoides.  It  is  deciduous,  and  has 
creamy  flowers. 

Of  the  early-flowered  kinds  I  have  the  rare  M. 
Thurberi,  but  not  bloomed  it  yet.  Yulan  and 
purpurea  are  too  well  known  to  want  a  description, 
but  everyone  who  can  should  see  the  great  Yulan 
at  Waterer's  nursery.  It  is  the  whitest  variety, 
and  tills  the  air  with  its  silver  cups,  and  litters  the 
ground  with  its  white  wings.  People  sometimes 
will  not  plant  these  glorious  trees  because  they 
make  such  a  litter.  Magnolia  Lenne  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  this  class,  while  Soulangeana  nigra 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  distinct.  Magnolia 
Campbelli,  the  finest  of  all,  has  not  yet  flowered 
in  I'^ngland,  though  it  has  in  Ireland.  It  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy.  There  are  still  other 
species  to  be  introduced  from  Japan,  notably  a 
flower  with  its  outer  petals  deep  purple,  and  its 
inner  ones  white.  If  anyone  gets  seed  of  the 
spring-flowering  Magnolias  I  should  like  to  have 
some.  All  these  Magnolias  are,  as  yet,  quite  .'mall 
plants.  Frank  Miles. 

Shlrehaiiiji/on,  Bristol. 


The  Svsreet  Fern  shrub  (Comptonia  aspleni- 
folia)  — This  pretty  fragrant  bush  is  only  neglected 
because  not  known.  It  combines  elegance  of 
growth  and  sweet  perfume  in  a  way  that  no  other 
shrub  does.  It  grows  about  a  yard  high,  and 
grows  to  perfection  even  in  the  poorest  soils  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  native  of  the  dry  hill-sides  throughout 
the  Eastern  United  States,  from  Oeorgia  to 
as  far  south  as  Carolina.  It  is  a  deciduous  shrub, 
the  foliage  being  cub  so  as  to  resemble  a  Fern 
frond.  When  young  they  are  of  a  bright  cheerful 
green  but  as  they  get  older  they  get  duller.  The 
bark  of  the  shoots,  too,  changes  colour,  and  when 
old  are  of  a  rich  reddish  brown.  The  branches 
hang  gracefully  on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  plant 
gives  out  a  pleasant  spicy  perfume,  especially 
when  the  leaves  are  crushed.     It  is  a  plant  that 


one  should  have  a  mass  of  near  the  house,  in 
association  with  other  sweet -smelling  plants  like 
Lavender,  Rosemary,  Sweet  Brier,  Sweet  Gale, 
and  the  like.— W.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.    WILDSMITH. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Little  scientific  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a  full 
belief  in  the  importance  of  repeated  changes 
of  ground  for  kitchen  garden  crops,  but  to 
fully  carry  out  a  regular  systematic  rotation  is 
more  difficult  than  many  imagine.  For  at  least 
eighteen  years  I  have  striven  to  keep  to  the  plan, 
and  for  just  as  many  years  I  have  failed,  but,  in 
.justice  to  mysalf,  think  it  right  to  add  that  the 
reason  of  failure  has  been  that  greater  supplies 
have  been  demanded  than  the  limited  extent  of 
ground  warranted ;  consequently,  cropping  the 
same  ground  twice  and  often  thrice  in  a  year  has 
to  be  done,  and  thus  all  our  correct  notions  as  to 
rotation  have  to  be  set  down  as  nearly  a  blank  ; 
not  quite,  as,  for  instance,  on  no  consideration  do 
we  plant  Cabbage  on  a  plot  where  there  has  been 
Cabbage  or  its  kindred,  the  Broccoli,  Kales,  and 
Cauliflowers,  immediately  preceding  it ;  and  the 
same  in  respect  to  roots,  as,  for  instance.  Carrots 
never  follow  Parsnips,  and  rica  rer-ia.  Onions, 
Leeks,  Celery,  and  Lettuce  are  more  accommodat- 
ing, and  if  the  ground  is  well  tilled,  these  may  be 
kept  to  the  same  ground  for  several  successive 
years  without  any  apparent  deterioration.  But, 
for  all  that,  I  would  always  advise  their  being 
changed  when  practicable.  In  places  where  there 
is  plenty  of  ground  to  meet  required  supplies,  a 
regular  system  of  rotation  cropping  is  an  easy 
matter,  and  should  be  scrupulously  adhered  to,  as 
being  not  only  the  proper  method,  but  economical 
also,  inasmuch  as  one  manuring  will  on  an  average 
serve  for  two  main  crops,  as,  for  instance,  a  good 
manurial  dressing  applied  for  Onions  would  do 
well  if  deeply  dug  for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  Beet : 
or,  again,  the  dressing  required  for  Celery  makes 
the  best  of  all  preparation  for  the  main  crop  of 
Potatoes  the  year  following.  The  foregoing  notes 
are  the  result  of  a  reference  to  my  kitchen  garden 
notes  for  February  of  last  year,  in  which  there  is 
a  note  as  to  the  difliculty  of  finding  a  more  suit- 
able plot  of  ground  for  Onions  than  the  one  so 
occupied  the  year  previous,  and  which,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  not,  contrary  to  our  usual  practice, 
been  cropped  with  Cabbage  ;  having  been  trenched 
and  manured,  it  was  at  once  available,  and 
was  so  cropped,  with  good  results,  but  not  quite 
up  to  the  usual  standard,  though,  according  to  the 
pains  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the 
crop  ought  to  have  been  better,  a  circumstance 
that  scores  a  black  mark  against  successive  crop- 
ping with  the  same  kind  of  vegetables. 


New  kinds  of  Potatoes. — I  have  raised  some 
really  first-class  kinds  of  Potatoes  and  have  good 
reason  to  bo  gratified  with  my  success  in  that 
direction.  When  a  writer  declares,  as  "  E.  T.  G. " 
does  (p.  .57),  that  there  is  no  Potato  which  can  at 
all  compare  with  the  Regent,  what  good  is  it  to 
waste  pen  and  ink  in  trying  to  enlighten  him  '; 
However,  for  the  benefit  of  others  I  may  say  that 
in  my  opinion  Harvester,  The  Dean,  Prime  Jlinister, 
Fidler's  Prolific,  Prizetaker,  Reading  Russet, 
Standwell,  Early  Regent,  Sutton's  Seedling, 
Abundance,  and  Edgcote  Seedling  are  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  amongst  many  that  are  really  first  class 
cooking  Potatoes,  and  generally  much  better  and 
safer  croppers  than  the  Regent. — A.  D. 

■White  Elephant  iPotato. — For  some  time 
after  White  Elepluant  cuiie  out,  owing  to  unfavour- 
able reports  from  psople  who  had  grown  it,  I  fought 
shy  of  it;  but  now,  after  two  years'  trial  on  a  small 
scale,  I  have  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  good  variety, 
and  intend  to  grow  more  of  it  in  future.  Our  m.ain 
crop  Potatoes  for  some  seasons  past  have  been  School- 
master and  Magnum  Bonum ;  of  these  two  sorts 
Schoolmaster  is  decidedly  the  best  in  our   stiff  soil 
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(near  Londoo),  and  as  a  cropper  it  is  almost  equal  to 
Magnum  Bonum.  Reading  Kusset  and  Vicar  of 
Lileham  are  sorts  well  worLh  a  trial.  Mi'lsammer 
Kidney  is  a  handsome  early  Totato  of  good  ([uality. 
— E.  B.  L. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 
Seeh  Piit.vtoes. — Hitherto,  except  among  early 
kinds,  there  has  not  been  much  growth,  but  since 
a  change  in  the  weather  has  come  Potatoes  stored 
in  bulk  are  pushing;  rapidly.  The  best  way  to 
manage  all  seed  Potatoes  i->  to  placa  them  in 
shallow  trays,  or  baskets,  crown  upA-ards,  and,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  bring  them  into  the  light. 
Potatoes  laid  in  heaps  will  ferment,  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  vegetable  substances  when  in  bulk  to 
generate  heat  if  left  long  undisturbed,  but  if  the 
seed  Potatoes,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  spread 
them  out  in  single  layers,  were  turned  over  weekly 
with  a  barn  shovel,  this  tendency  to  grow  out  will 
bemiterially  checked,  and  when  at  last  growth  does 
come  the  shoots  would  be  strong  and  need  not  be 
rubbed  off. 

Table  Potatoes. — Considering  the  number  of 
varieties  in  cultivation,  the  number  of  kinds  that 
are  good  on  the  table  is  very  limited.  Xo  doubt  a 
good  deal  of  this  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the 
popular  exhibition  kinds  arises  from  cultural  con- 
ditions. The  high-bred  varieties  want  peculiar 
treatment.  They,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are  the 
outcome  of  special  conditions  and  circumstances, 
and  when  these  are  absent,  they  are  close,  waxy 
and  useless.  Except  on  the  best  Potato  lands,  I 
am  doubtful  if  any  grower  could  honestly  recom- 
mend half-a  dozen  good  profitable  table  Potatoes 
that  are  always  reliable.  The  Ashleafs  are 
always  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — 
the  old  Ashleaf  for  first  crop  succeeded  by 
Myatt's  prolific.  Earliest  of  All,  a  variety  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Carter,  I  believe,  is  a  good  early 
kind  and  produces  an  excellent  crop.  After 
the  first  and  second  earlies  1  cannot  find  anything 
to  beat  the  Regents  and  Sc;hoolmister,  which 
seems  to  have  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Regent,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  vigorous 
and  a  better  cropper,  and  will  keep  in  usable  con- 
dition longer.  At  the  present  time  (.January  20) 
I  do  not  know  any  kind  better  for  table  than 
Schoolmaster,  and  it  will  be  in  condition  for  some 
time  longer,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
reports  which  I  have  heard  from  various  districts, 
that  for  general  use  from  August  till  March  there 
is  no  Potato  which  has  so  many  good  points  on  all 
kinds  of  soil  as  the  Schoolmai-ter.  As  regards  a 
very  late  Potato,  I  have  tried  a  good  many  kinds 
in  my  anxiety  to  get  hold  of  a  good  one.  The 
Magnum  Bonum  crops  well  everywliere,  but  its 
quality  is  only  good  on  suitable  land.  It  is  a 
profitable  Potato  to  grow,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  so  good  as  Schoolmaster  on  the  table.  Reading 
Hero  I  have  had  very  good,  and  I  have  also  had 
it  very  inferior.  Soil  and  season  aflfect  its  con- 
dition much.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
better  late  Potato  under  all  circumstances  than 
the  Scotch  Champion,  but  in  many  districts  where 
it  was  formerly  grown  largely  it  has  been  dis- 
carded, because  it  did  not  succeed  so  well  as 
formerly,  and  it  is  evidently  on  the  wane.  Fre- 
quent change  of  seed  direct  from  Scotland  should 
be  carritd  out  by  all  who  wish  to  continue  its 
culture. 

Manurin'c:  PoT.n'OE-1. — Here,  again,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  a  well-blended  compost  made  up  of  such  in- 
gredients as  wood  a-hos,  charred  refuse,  old  de- 
cayed turf,  and  well  decomposed  yard  manure 
placed  in  the  drills  with  the  sets  will  have  a  good 
tflfect  upon  the  crop.  I  may  say  in  parsing,  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  plant  any  but  early  and 
second  early  kinds  upon  heavy  land,  though  the 
Schoolmaster  succeeds  better  than  any  other  main 
crop  Potato  X  am  acquainted  with  in  such  land. 
In  a  general  way  it  pays  to  use  a  little  artificial 
manure  for  Potatoes,  either  placed  in  the  drills  at 
the  rate  of  4  cwt.  or  5  CAt.  per  acre,  or  used  as  a 
top-dressing  after  the  Potatoes  are  up,  just  before 
they  are  moulded  up.     The  manures  most  com- 


monly used  in  this  district  are  superphosphate, 
and  heavy  dressings  are  sometimes  used.  For 
poor  land  a  dressing  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  rate  of  2^  cwt.  of  each  per  acre  has  pro- 
duced beneficial  results.  It  is  best  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  when  it 
can  be  hoed  in.  I  would  rather  plant  medium- 
sized  whole  sets  than  cut  large  Potatoes,  though  I 
freely  admit  that  the  central  eye  from  a  large 
Potato  doss  produce  a  strong  stem  and  a  good 
crop  of  even-sized  tubers,  but  there  is  a  great 
waste  in  planting  a  large  Potato  for  its  one  strong 
eye  in  the  crown.  Small  or  inferior  sets  should 
not  be  planted  at  all,  as  their  continued  use  has  a 
deteriorating  effect  upon  the  stock. 

PREi'AiiATioN  ciF  THE  LAND. — The  more  the  soil 
is  opened  up  at  this  season  the  better  condition  it 
will  be  in,  always  supposing  that  frozen  soil  is  not 
turned  in,  and  that  the  land  should  not  be  worked  or 
trampled  when  covered  with  snow  or  saturated 
with  rain.  The  planting  should  take  place  when  the 
surface  is  dry  and  has  been  mellowed  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  distance  left  between 
the  rows,  especially  for  the  vigorous  growing 
kinds,  is  often  too  small  for  the  best  results.  I 
do  not  think  any  main  crop  Potato  should  have 
less  than  .'!  feet  between  the  rows,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  vigorous  kinds  4  feet  will  be  better, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  rows  run  north 
and  south,  bo  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  both 
sides  of  the  ridge  with  equal  power. 

E.  Hobuay. 


EARLY  AND  MAIN-CROP  PE.iS. 
What  is  the  earliest  Pea?  Among  the  notes  I  made 
last  summer,  the  very  earliest  was  one  named  some- 
what appropriately  Earliest  of  All,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  precocious  selection  from  the  gangster's  No.  1  type. 
But  Sutton's  Emerald  Gem  ran  it  very  closely  in- 
deed, and  by  some  it  is  considered  the  earlier  of  the 
two.  Almost  equal  in  point  of  time  was  Selected 
Extra  Early,  also  one  of  the  Sangster's  No.  1  type. 
But  anyone  who  can  lay  hold  of  William  the  Second 
(not  William  the  First)  will  have  a  first-class 
early  Pea,  bearing  freely  fine  large  green  pods,  and 
not  more  than  '■>  feet  in  height.  I  do  not  know  who 
spnt  it  out,  but  gardeners  should  make  a  note  of  it. 
Next  in  order  of  time  came  American  Wonder  and 
Maclean's  Eirly  Gem— Peas  that  are  of  very  dwarf 
growth,  and  very  useful  for  small  gardens,  and  these 
are  only  a  very  few  days  behind  the  others. 

S  urpass  William  the  First  is  one  of  Mr.  H.  Eckford's 
Pea»,  taller  in  growth  and  three  days  e.%rlier  than 
William  the  First,  a  rare  cropper,  and  not  quite  so 
curved  in  the  pod.  A  variety  called  Special  Early 
was  one  day  later  than  the  preceding,  and  not  so 
good  in  the  pol.  One  named  Extra  Early  is  of  tall 
growth,  and  iiiiy  be  termed  an  early  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
large,  handsome  pods,  and  a  great  cropper — an  early 
exhibition  variety  that  should  be  noted  by  those  who 
grow  Pea?  for  early  shows  in  .July.  Day's  Early 
Sunrise  is  often  recommended  as  a  first  early,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  say  this  much  of  it;  it  is  really  a 
second  early  variety  only,  but  very  useful,  as  it  pro- 
duces good  pods,  is  a  great  cropper,  and  is  not  more 
than  3  feet  in  height.  I  was  much  pleased  with  a 
dwarf  variety  named  Chelsea  Gem,  18  inches  to 
■2  feet,  white  pods,  a  good  cropper,  the  pods  slightly 
carved  ;  also  a  very  useful  variety  for  early  exhibi- 
tions. Dickson's  Favourite  should  be  noted  as  a 
<ro  id  market  g.ardener's  Pel,  because  it  is  such  a 
heavy  cropper;  but  i';  should  have  sticks  to  do  it 
justice.  Essex  Rival  is  hIso  a  heavy  cropper,  a  good 
early  Pea  for  amiteurs'  ennll  gardens  ;  and  Gladiator 
must  be  mentioned  as  a  very  promising  secmd  early 
variety,  one  that  should  be  grown  for  early  July 
exhibitions,  2i  feet  to  3  feet  iu  height,  long  pointed, 
green  pods,  good,  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  and  a  grea'. 
cropper.  John  IJull  is  also  a  vigorous  grower,  with  a 
gojd  branching  habit,  3  feet,  and  bears  large  white 
pod-'.  President  Garfield  is  a  fine  robust-growing 
variety,  producing  large  white  pods,  a  little  taller 
growtli  than  John  Bull,  and  an  excellent  cropper.  It 
is  a  variety  well  worth  attention,  and  without  in  any 
way  derogating  from  its  merits,  may  be  taken  as  re 
presenting  a  very  fine  selection  from  Veitch's  PerfeC' 
tion.     Dr.  Hogg  has  fine  white  curved  pods  ;  is  grows 


from  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  as  it  was  fit  to  gather  on 
June  30  last  season,  it  is  a  valuable  variety  for  early 
exhibitions.  Like  some  others  of  Mr.  Laxton's  raising, 
it  is  of  a  mixed  character,  some  of  the  pods  being 
while  and  some  green.  That  Culverwell's  Giant 
Marrow  is  a  fine-looking  Pesi,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  4.V  feet  to  5  feet,  and 
produces  large,  white,  pointed  pods,  but  they  do  not 
sometimes  fill  out  so  well  as  could  be  desired.  Sturdy 
is  a  capital  Pea  tor  small  gardens  ;  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  2>,  feet  ;  the  pods  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  very  freely  produced,  and  it  may  be  set  down  as 
an  abundant  bearer.  Unique  is  a  dwarf  and  some- 
what early  variety,  not  getting  beyond  12  inches  to 
IS  inches  in  height,  and  bears  medium-sized  white 
pods  that  fill  well.  Marvel  is  a  very  robust  grower, 
24  feet  in  height,  large,  long-pointed  pods,  white  ;  a 
good  exhibition  variety.  Another  good  Pea  for  small 
gardens  is  Magnet,  2  feet,  bears  whitish  green  pods, 
that  fill  well  ;  an  excellent  cropper  and  a  capital 
amateur's  and  cottager's  Pea.  Huntingdonian  and 
Champion  of  England  are  alike ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  originally  the  former  was  a  selection  from  the 
latter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Champion  of 
England,  when  represented  by  a  fine  selected  stock, 
is  a  capital  garden  and  market  variety.  FiUbasket 
is  a  dwarf  Pea,  2^  feet  to  3  feet,  a  great  cropper,  and 
bears  curved  white  pods,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  re- 
presenting a  fine  selection  from  the  old  Scimitar,  so 
popular  thirty  years  ago.  Telephone,  round,  and 
Telegraph,  wrinkled,  are  two  Peas  that,  it  is  said, 
came  out  of  the  same  pod,  but  the  former  has 
white,  and  the  latter  green  pods,  and  not  quite  so 
large  ;  of  the  two,  Telephone  has  coone  to  be  most 
grown  both  for  garden  and  exhibition  purposes.  It 
is  an  excellent  variety  for  early  shows  iu  July. 
Sharpe's  Triumph  grows  to  a  height  of  2A  feet,  and 
has  long  white  pods  slightly  curved;  it  is  also  a 
capital  exhibition  Pea.  A  new  variety  n  »med  Co  well's 
Marrow  is  rather  tall— 44  feet— and  bears  large,  long, 
white  pointed  pods;  it  is  an  excellent  cropper,  and  in 
all  respects  a  first-class  Pea,  and  especially  so  as  a 
table  variety.  Sensation  has  large  pointed  pods,  a 
good  cropper,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  ih  feet. 
Prodigy  is  a  tall  growing  Pea,  fully  5  feet,  bearing 
large,  green  pointed  pods,  and  is  a  fine  and  good  look- 
ing variety,  and  should,  I  think,  bi  found  an  excel- 
lent main-crop  variety  for  large  gardens.  Chancellor 
is  dwarf  growing,  not  more  lh.an  24  feet,  and  lieirs 
large  white  pods.  Wordsley  Marrow  is  a  very  pro- 
lific variety,  with  small  green  pods  very  abundantly 
produced. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  the  following 
varieties  as  well  adapted  for  garden  culture  and  stiow 
purposes,  viz..  Surpass  Wdliam  the  First,  Gladiator, 
President  Garfield,  Dr.  Hogg,  Marvel,  Telephone, 
and  Co  well's  Marrow.  And  to  have  fine  exhibition 
pods,  let  the  Peas  be  sown  thinly — at  least  a  foot 
apart — iu  deep  rich  soil,  and  when  five  or  six  trusses 
of  bloom  are  produced  and  have  set  the  pods,  the  tops 
should  be  pinched  out,  so  that  the  whole  vigour  of 
the  plant  can  go  to  the  production  of  large,  hand- 
some, well-filled,  and  well- finished  pods.  The  plants 
must  be  supported,  and  the  pods  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drop  near  the  ground,  where  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  splashed  by  the  soil  thrown  up  by 
heavy  rains. 

I  find  great  differences  among  judges  of  Peas.  I 
have  met  with  some  who  will  pass  over  all  the  white- 
podded  varieties  and  give  the  preference  to  those 
with  green  pods,  giving  play  to  prejudice  rather  than 
to  proper  judgment,  and  acting  unjustly  in  conse- 
qoence.  Some  have  a  pciif/iant  for  particular  varie- 
ties, and  go  for  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others; 
and  when  their  ruling  is  o'jjected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  rejected  pods  are,  in  some  instances,  better 
and  more  finished,  shelter  themselves  under  the  as- 
sumption that  they  went  for  flavour.  I  think  that 
flavour  is  often  made  a  hobby  of  too  pronounced  a 
character,  especially  iis  I  find  great  difference  of 
opinion  prevaiUng  as  to  what  constitutes  fine  flavour 
in  Peas.  Some  prefer  swe^-t,  soft,  m-ltiog  Peas; 
others,  those  tha';  are  of  a  firmer  texture  and  more 
mealy  character.  I  care  not  whether  the  pods  aie 
grem  or  white,  and  if,  say,  thirty  or  fifty  are  shown 
in  a  dish,  I  require  that  they  lie  large,  according  to 
the  sort,  handsome,  even  in  appearance,  well  filled, 
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and  with  that  nice  fresh  appearance  that  denotes  fit- 
ness for  table  ;  and,  above  all,  I  like  to  see  a  bloom 
upon  them,  which  testifies  to  good  cultivation. 

K.  D. 


EARLY  VEGETABLES. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  aa  early  as  possible  in 
the  open  air,  three  conditions  are  necessary,  viz., 
a  southern  aspect,  a  dry,  warm  soil,  and  some 
temporary  shelter.  In  some  gardens  there  are 
narrow  borders  in  front  of  the  glasshouses,  which 
are  the  best  possible  positions  for  early  Potatoes, 
French  Beans,  Horn  Carrots,  dwarf  Peas, 
&c.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  the  soil 
in  such  borders  deep,  and  to  lay  the  surface  at 
such  an  inclination  as  will  catch  all  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  next  best  position  for  early  crops 
is  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  the  nearer 
the  plants  can  be  placed  to  the  wall  the  better. 
A  row  of  dwarf  Peas  placed  parallel  with  the 
wall,  and  about  (1  inches  or  8  inches  from  it, 
will  be  much  earlier  than  if  away  from  its 
shelter.  Potatoes,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  and 
French  Beans  will  profit  in  like  manner  from 
contiguity  to  the  wall's  friendly  surface.  A  thick 
hedge  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  a  wall,  so  far 
as  mere  shelter  goes,  but  the  hedge  does  not 
absorb  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  during  the  day 
and  give  it  oif  again  at  night,  and,  therefore,  to 
that  extent  the  hedge  is  inferior  to  the  wall.  A 
Reed  or  a  board  fence,  blackened  with  a  coat  of 
tar,  forms  a  very  good  back  to  an  early  vegetable 
border.  And  if  the  surface  of  the  border  inclines 
abruptly  to  the  south,  the  position  will  be  warm 
and  early.  A  garden  provided  with  a  ridge  of 
this  character,  backed  by  a  hedge  or  a  temporary 
screen,  should  not  be  deficient  in  early  vegetablf  s. 
Of  course  the  soil  must  be  deep  and  as  good 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  but  composts  are 
better  than  raw  manure.  Very  often  during 
our  springs  there  are  periods  of  cold  weather 
when  even  all  the  advantages  I  have  named  might 
be  supplemented  with  some  temporary  shelter.  A 
covering  of  netting,  such  as  is  commonly  used  to 
protect  seeds  and  fruit  from  the  depredations  ol 
birds,  has  a  very  great  protective  effect  in  warding 
off  spring  frosts  and  breaking  up  cold  currents 
The  thin  covering  of  netting,  drawn  tightly  over 
a  bed  of  early  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
or  dwarf  Peas,  18  inches  or  so  above  the  plants, 
does  not  seem  to  shelter  them  much,  but  one 
has  only  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  plants  so 
sheltered,  and  compare  them  with  others  near 
which  are  uncovered,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
value  of  even  the  thinnest  covering  from  the  end 
o"  February  through  the  spring.  It  may  be 
advisable  in  the  case  of  special  crops  to  intro- 
duce a  little  bottom-heat  in  the  shape  of  stable 
manure,  placed  in  the  border  in  sufiieient  bulk 
to  ferment.  A  space  (i  feet  or  so  square,  ex- 
cavated 2  feet  deep,  filled  with  warm  stable 
manure,  and  covered  with  8  inches  of  free-working 
mellow  soil,  will  produce  a  good  many  Early  Horn 
Carrots,  Radishes,  &c. ;  but  for  such  beds  either 
straw  covers  or  oiled  calico,  tacked  on  light  frames, 
should  be  provided.  Of  course,  glass  would  be 
better  still,  but  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  early 
crops  which  come  on  in  succession  to  those  grown 
under  glass,  and  in  the  majority  of  gardens  only  a 
limited  amount  of  glass  can  be  devoted  to  vegetable 
forcing,  owing  to  the  demand  for  flowers,  &c. , 
which  has  to  be  met.  E.  Hoed.w. 


SHORT  NOTE.^.—KITCnEy. 

Chou  de  Burghley.— "  !•'■  R.  H.  S."  has  iiiidonbtcdly 
got  tins  (_';l1)1mu(j.  If  sown  under  glass  in  March  it  forms 
good  heads  in  Octnber,  which  last  through  the  winter.  Chou 
de  Buvghley,  unlike  other  Cabbages,  never  crack.s  If  another 
sowing  is  made  in  the  first  week  in  May,  the  produce  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  February  and  win  laf-t  until  ordinary 
Cabbagcscome  in.  It  is  drt  sscd  for  table  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  other  green  vegetables,  but  its  flavour  is  superior  to 
th,at  of  all  Cabbages.— The  EAtsf;B. 

Bossin  I.ettuce.— This  is  catalogued  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Exeter,  but  aiiparcntly  the  variety  is  not  much  in  de- 
mand. It  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  sort  for  standii'g 
drought.  Three  years  ago  it  stood  firm  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  other  varieties  alongside  of  it  had  bolted. 
—A.  H. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Parsn'ip.s. — Sowing  these  eai-ly  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and,  given  favourable  condi- 
tions as  to  soil,  the  end  of  .January  is  none  too 
early.  Fortunately,  Parsnips  are  very  hardy,  and 
severe  frost  does  not  harm  the  small  seedlings  a 
bit.  Depth  of  soil  rather  than  undue  fertility  of 
it  should  be  aimed  at,  as  it  conduces  to  the 
descent  of  the  main  roots  in  straight  form; 
whereas  in  a  rich  soil,  and  particularly  if  it  has 
been  recently  manured,  strong  roots  form  in  every 
direction,  and  the  produce,  though  possibly  of 
greater  bulk,  is  ill-shaped  and  cuts  greatly  to 
waste  in  the  dressing.  A  sandy  loam  is  the  per- 
fection of  soil  for  Parsnips,  and  the  best  fertilisers 
soot  and  burnt  wood  ash.  In  stitl',  heavy  soils  the 
roots  do  wonderfully  well  when  once  they  have 
got  a  fair  start,  and  the  first  preliminary  to  that 
end  is  to  prepare  a  good  seed  bed.  Such  land 
will  not  for  some  time  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  sow- 
ing, but  as  soon  as  it  will  bear  to  be  trodden  upon, 
d.-aw    wide  drills   to  a  depth   of    4   inches  and 
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IS  inches  apart,  and  strew  thickly  in  them  a 
mixture  of  fine  dry  soil  with  leaf- mould  and  wood 
ashes  added  ;  on  this  sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  fill 
in  with  the  same  light  soil  ;  press  down  the  soil 
with  the  back  of  the  rake  and  the  work  is  com- 
plete. The  same  distance  apart  of  diills  meets 
the  requirements  of  naturally  dry  soil,  and  the 
soil  for  the  seed  drills  in  that  case  need  not  to  be 
of  an  artificial  description.  The  Stmlent  is  the 
only  variety  we  grow,  being  handsome  and  finer 
grained  in  flesh,  though  not  a  bit  better  in  (juality 
than  the  Hollow-crowned  and  Guernsey  varieties. 
Onion.s. — Our  ground  now  works  nicely,  and 
the  first  bit  of  kitchen  garden  planting  has  been 
done  to  day  (Jan.  '29).  Autumnsovin  Onions 
being  much  too  thick,  have  been  thinned  out  to 
4  inches  apart,  and  the  thinnings  planted  at  the 
fame  distance  in  rows  ].~i  inches  apart.  We  plant 
with  small  dibbers,  and  only  suliiciently  deep  to 
ensure  the  plants  being  firm  in  the  ground.     In 


the  rows  thinned,  we  foand  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
little  soil  to  the  Onions,  and  well  firm  them  to 
keep  them  upright.  A  thick  dusting  over  with 
soot  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  plot,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  an  attack  of  grub  rather  tlian  aa 
a  fertiliser,  of  which,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best.  The  main  crop  of  spring-sown  Onions  we 
j  like  to  get  in  by  the  middle  of  February.  The 
'  ground  is  now  being  prepared  by  levelling  it  down 
with  a  coarse  rake  and  picking  off  the  largest 
stones ;  a  dressing  of  burnt  wood-ash  and  soot  will 
then  be  given,  and  afterwards  the  final  rake  over 
preparatory  to  drawing  the  drills  at  distances 
apart  of  ITi  inches.  We  sow  but  thinly,  and  so 
lessen  the  labour  of  thinning  out  the  seedlings. 
Thin  seeding  implies  the  greater  need  for  care 
in  covering  in  the  seed,  which  we  do  by  hand. 
Rolling  or  beating  down  of  the  ground  is  not 
needed  ;  indeed  the  practice  is  injurious  unless  the 
soil  be  exceptionally  dry  on  the  surface.  The 
ground  selected  is  the  Carrot  ground  of  last  year, 
which  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  lifted  in  November 
had  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  and  was 
dug  a  couple  of  spits  deep,  and  left  rough  during 
the  winter,  and  the  frost  and  snow  have  made  it  as 
friable  as  the  best  potting  soil,  so  that  with  the 
dressing  of  soot  and  ash,  as  above  named,  we 
expect  to  have  an  extra  fine  crop  of  Onions,  with- 
out any  further  labour  beyond  thinning  out  and 
hoeing  to  keep  down  weeds. 

I.,KTTUCE,    RaIiISII,    AND  EARLY  CaRROTS. — TheSO 

are  required  in  quantity  in  all  gardens,   and  as 
small  sowings  of  each  at  frequent  intervals  is  the 
best  way  of  continuing  the  supply,  any  small  plota 
of  ground  that  are  comparatively  useless  for  other 
vegetables  can  be  made  available  for  them.     Our 
first  sowing  of  Lettuce  and  Radish  has  just  been 
made  on  a  narrow  fruit-tree  border,  that  as  yet 
the  roots  do  not  wholly  monopolise  ;  soon  as  this 
happens,  our  veneration  for  the  full  rights  of  the 
fruit  trees  to  the  whole  border  hinders 
all  further  vegetable  cropping.    Paris 
White    Cos   Lettuce,    Early    French 
i*"  Breakfast   Radish  and  Early  Nantes 

Carrot  are  the  kinds  now  sown,  and 
the  latter  is  on  a  narrow  border  facing 
west,  which  is  destined  for  next  win- 
ter's supply  of  Parsley,  to  be  sown 
as  soon  as  the  crop  of  Carrots  is  ex- 
hausted. The  sowing  we  do  very 
thinly  in  drills  fl  inches  apart,  and 
thinning  out  is  then  unnecessary  till 
it  can  be  done  by  drawing  them  for 
use. 

Root  stores. — Potatoesare  of  the  first 
importance.  We  prefer  to  winter  them 
in  cellars  or  dark  frost-proof  sheds  ; 
they  can  then  the  more  conveniently 
be  got  at  in  all  weathers.  Our  stock  is  getting 
low;  consequently  there  is  ample  room  to  spread 
out  what  remains  to  prevent  premature  sprouting. 
Some  we  find  already  manifest  that  tendency,  and 
rubbing  off  must  be  done  forthwith.  The  seed 
tubers  have  for  some  time  past  been  laid  on  shelves 
in  single  file,  and  only  the  first  early  varieties 
show  any  signs  of  sprouting,  a  circumstance  that 
shows  the  value  of  laying  the  sets  out  in  this 
fashion,  as  some  of  the  self-same  varieties  that 
have  been  stored  in  heaps  have  sprouts  a  couple 
of  inches  in  length.  Beetroot  we  have  this  season 
stored  in  Cocoa  fibre,  and  it  has  kept  perfectly, 
being  a?  fresh  and  highly  flavoured  as  if  just  lifted 
from  the  ground,  and  there  has  been  no  decay 
whatever.  Carrots  were  got  in  dry  and  built  up 
in  heaps  without  any  material  between  them,  and 
they  have  also  kept  better  than  when  we  stored 
them  in  sand,  dry  soil,  or  leaf-mould,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  assist  decay,  probably,  I  think,  because 
small  rootlets  formed  in  the  various  materials, 
snd  consequently  growth  was  excited,  which, 
occurring  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  dark- 
ness and  a  confined  atmosphere,  tended  to  decay, 
a  recurrence  that  the  expeiience  of  the  pretent  sea- 
son will  prevent  in  the  future.  Parsnips  we  always 
winter  in  the  ground,  but  as  .•roon  as  the  tops  stait 
into  renewed  growth,  we  lift  and  stack  them  up 
in  a  frost-proof  shed.  This  must  be  done  at  once, 
as  the  recent  mild  weather  has  excited  growth  and 
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the  roots  get  tough,  or  what  is  called  stringy,  if 
left  in  the  ground  after  this.  The  remainder  of 
the  roots  of  Salsify  and  Scorzonera  are  rendered 
comparatively  valueless  by  the  supply  of  Seakale 
and  Asparagus.  Moreover,  they,  like  Parsnips, 
get  tough  as  soon  as  renewed  growth  begins,  which, 
though  we  had  them  stored  dry  like  Carrots,  is 
really  the  case ;  hence,  what  remains  will  be  thrown 
away.  A  dry  store-room  is  essential  to  good  and 
long  preservation  of  Onions,  and  they  must  never 
be  laid  thickly  together,  or  decay  is  certain.  11 
shelf  space  for  single  layers  is  not  at  command, 
they  ought  to  be  tied  in  the  old-fashioned  way  on 
strings,  to  hang  up  in  any  dry,  airy  place  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent  store-room  for 
them,  and  by  taking  the  precaution  to  have  them 
Wdll  hirvested— dried — before  housing,  it  is  seldom 
we  have  to  pick  out  a  bad  bulb  or  are  troubled 
with  premature  growth. 


COTTAGER'S  KALE. 
From  the  time  that  has  elapsf  d  since  this  vegetable 
was  first  brought  under  public  notice,  one  might  have 
supposed  that  it  would  have  been  more  generally 
cultivated  than  it  is.  When  first  distributed  it  re- 
ceived a  high  character,  not  only  fur  free  growth,  great 
weigiit  of  crop  from  the  ground  occupied,  hardmea.a, 
enabling  it  to  withstand  the  severest  winters,  but,  above 
all,  for  fine  flavour.  This  high  character  has  been 
fully  borne  out,  and  still  we  find  numbers  of  gardens 
in  whicli  this,  the  best  Kale  in  e.xistence,  is  not 
grown,  and  the  place  in  which  it  should  be  found 
occupitd  by  Scotch  Kales,  which  are  much  inferior  to 
it  in  flavour,  and  not  superior  in  their  power  to  with- 
stand severe  frost.  The  first  season  in  which  it  was 
distributed  I  grew  it ;  but  at  the  time  of  planting  I 
noticed  that  there  was  a  considtrable  difference  in 
the  plants,  some  being  grten  in  the  stems  like  ordi- 
nary Kale,  others  having  more  or  less  of  a  purplish 
tinge.  I  at  once  concluded  that  the  seed  bad  not 
been  carefully  faved  ;  that  is,  the  seed  plants  had 
been,  when  in  flower,  growing  too  near  some  otlier  of 
the  Brat^sica  family  in  bloom.  Subse<|nent  experience 
proved  that  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  In  planting,  the 
green  plant*  were  put  on  a  separate  plot  from  the 
purple  ones,  but  were  treated  in  every  way  in  a 
similar  manmr.  In  any  pl.iut  essentially  of  a  deco- 
rative character,  novelty  of  some  distinctive  kind  is 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  cultivation.  Not  so  with 
a  culinary  vegetable,  the  legitimate  use  of  which  is 
to  be  eaten.  Consequently,  I  submitted  this  Kale 
to  the  test  to  which,  with  me,  new  vegetables  were 
always  subjected,  viz  ,  comparison  when  cooked  with 
the  best  established  vaiiety  that  admitted  of  being 
tested  with  the  new  comer.  On  that  occasion,  late 
in  the  autumn,  I  had  Brussels  Sprouts,  Walcheren 
Broccoli,  and  the  purple  and  green  varieties  of  the 
Kale  cooked  separately  ;  also  the  two  forms  of  the 
Kale  cooked  together.  The  verdict  of  myself  and 
several  friends  was,  that  the  green  form  was  vtry 
much  inferior  to  the  Brussels  Sprouts  both  in  flavour 
and  texture,  being  tough  and  stringy,  and  that,  when 
cooked  with  the  purple,  completely  destroyed  the 
flavour  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  gave  the  whole  a  dis- 
agreeably strong  character.  This  mixture  of  the 
purple  and  green  forms  has  doubtless  had  the  effect 
of  depreciating  the  value  of  this  vegetable,  for  the 
purple,  when  cooked  separately,  was  as  different  as 
could  be,  being  as  tender  as  .Spinach,  with  a  flavour 
more  like  that  of  Walcheren  Broccoli  than  the 
Sprouts,  the  latter  only  surpassing  it  in  appearance. 
From  that  time  I  have  always  grown  this  Kale  as  a 
crop  to  succeed  Brussels  Sprouts,  giving  up  the  Scotch 
Kales  altogether,  except  a  dwarf  variety  that  is  the 
latest  of  all  in  running  to  flower,  and  which  bridges 
over  the  time  from  the  end  of  the  winter  greens  until 
the  first  early  Cabbage  comes  in.  From  the  impres- 
sion I  had  first  formed  respecting  the  seed  plants 
being  improperly  managed,  I  determined  to  save  my 
own,  selecting  nothing  but  piurple-stemmed  plants  ; 
I  kept  them  completely  away  from  any  other  of  the 
Brassica  family,  and,  when  in  bloom,  carefully 
covered  them  with  hexagon  netting,  that  effectually 
excluded  bees  and  flies,  yet  the  seed  from  these  purple 
plants  so  treated  produced  as  many  green  plants  as  of 
the  colour  wanted. 

The  practice  I  have  followed  from  that  time  has 
been  simply  in  planting  to  teject  all  green  plants,  only 


using  such  as  had  the  unmistakeable  purple  tinge  in 
the  stems.  To  secure  a  full,  heavy  crop  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sow  the  seed  as  early  as  in  the  case  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  yet  it  should  be  in  the  ground  by 
the  middle  of  April.  The  land  should  be  well  pre- 
pared by  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  dug  in  not  too 
deeply,  for  this,  like  all  others  of  the  Cabbage  tribe, 
is  a  surface-rooter  ;  and,  although  all  the  family  pre- 
fer a  heavy,  strong  soil,  still  it  should  alw.ays  be  well 
pulverised,  so  that  the  roots  can  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions without  the  obstruction  of  big,  hard,  unbroken 
lumps,  that  alike  offer  resistance  and  afford  little 
nutriment  to  the  tender  feeding  rootlets.  An  opinion 
sometimes  exists  that  in  the  preparation  of  ground  for 
culinary  vegetables,  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure 
is  dug  into  the  soil  within  the  distance  that  the  roots 
of  the  intended  crop  will  extend,  this  is  all  that  is 
required.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
limited  season  that  most  culinary  vegetables  have  in 
which  to  arrive  at  maturity  necessitates  the  whole  of 
their  manurial  food  being  evenly  dispersed  through 
the  soil  in  which  their  roots  extend  ;  so  that,  from 
the  day  the  young  plant  appears  above  ground  until 
it  is  fit  for  the  cook,  it  may  haie  had  all  along  a 
continuous  supply  of  the  necessary  food.  This  cannot 
happen  unless  the  manure  is  evenly  dispersed  through 
the  soil,  which  is  an  impossibility,unless,  in  digging,  the 
ground  is  broken  sufficiently  fine,  so  as  to  admit  of  ttie 
equal  dispersion  of  the  mauure.  This,  as  will  be  ob- 
vious, is  of  less  importance  in  the  case  of  any  plant 
that  requires  years  to  come  to  maturity.  If  space 
can  be  spared,  the  plants  maybe  at  once  put  out  from 
the  seed-bed  when  large  tnough  to  handle,  or  they 
may  be  pricked  out  about  ii  inches  asunder,  until 
some  other  crop  is  cleared  off  to  make  way  for  them. 
A  few  words  respecting  this  preparatory  process  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  freest-rooting  plants  in 
existence  have  need  of  all  the  r^ots  they  make  ;  con- 
sequently, in  transplanting  even  so  common  a  vege- 
table as  a  Cabbage,  it  is  essential  to  preserve  as  many 
of  the  roots  free  from  mutilation  as  possible  ;  yet  how 
often  are  these  and  other  plants  treated  as  if  their 
roots  were  of  little  or  no  importance.  .Vs  regularly 
as  the  seasons  come  round  there  is  the  recurring 
lament  over  Lettuce  prematurely  running  to  seed  ; 
Celery  and  similar  things  bolting.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at  when,  in  taking  up  for  re-planting  they  are 
simply  dragged  out  of  the  ground  like  weeds,  three- 
fourths  of  their  roots  being  ruthlessly  torn  off  ?  Of 
the  bad  results  arising  from  this  barbarous  work  it  is 
diflicult  to  speak  too  forcibly.  The  necessity  of  using 
a  trowel  when  pLanting,  or  of  loosening  the  plants 
with  a  fork,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  roots  possible,  may 
be  insisted  on,  and  yet  not  be  always  carried  out  by 
one's  workmen.  If  airjone  is  doubtful  as  to  the  effect 
it  has  upon  the  crop  ultimately,  he  may  be  convinced 
by  simply  notiug  the  difference  there  will  be  all 
through  the  after-growth  of  any  given  crop,  a  portion 
of  which  is  removed  with  all  their  roots  intact,  as 
compared  with  another  portion  torn  up  weed  fa;liion. 
In  preparing  a  nursery  bed  for  this  Kale,  and  all 
its  congeners,  the  surface  on  which  the  foil  is  placed 
should  be  composed  of  as  hard  a  material  as  can  be 
got,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  cannot  penetrate 
it ;  and  the  0  inches  or  S  inches  of  soil  placed 
thereon,  in  which  they  are  pricked  out,  should  be 
thoroughly  pulverised  before  the  plants  are  put  in,  so 
that  when  removed  they  will  come  away  wirh  nearly 
all  their  roots  entire.  The  plants  in  the  nursery  bed 
should  never  be  overcrowded — 'J  inches  each  way  is  a 
good  distance  ;  when  they  are  well  cared  for,  and 
assisted  with  water  when  they  require  it,  good  crops 
can  be  obtained,  even  when  they  are  removed  to  their 
ultimate  destination  in  the  garien  later  in  the 
season  by  some  weeks  than  would  be  of  any  use 
attempting  with  badly  prepared  plants.  This  is  an 
advantage,  more  especially  where  space  is  limited. 
Cottager's  Kale,  like  all  other  vegetables  intended  to 
stand  the  winter,  should  not  be  planted  too  thickly  ; 
the  weakening  influences  of  overcrowding  show  them- 
selves, and  render  plants  unable  to  resist  an  amount 
of  cold  that  they  would  have  withstood  without  in- 
jury, if  they  had  had  room  sufficient  for  light  and  air 
to  give  them  their  wonted  strength.  If  the  plants  are 
put  out  in  the  quarters  where  they  are  to  remain  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
they  should  be  planted  2  feet  asunder  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  should  be   "2  feet  6  inches  .apart ;  if 


planted   later  in  the  season  from  the   nursery   bed 
'2  feet  each  way  will  be  sufficient.  T.  B. 


RAISING  CUCUMBER  PLANT.S. 

Tirr;  best  way  of  raising  plants  is  certainly  in  a 
manure  frame  or  pit.  A  one-light  framo  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  hot  manure  be  perfectly  sweet,  and 
the  bed  of  auttioient  capacity  to  ensure  a  fine 
growing  temperature  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  mixture  of  manure  and  leaves  is  preferable 
to  manure  alone,  for  they  are  less  likely  to  heat 
violently,  and  consequently  they  retain  the  neces- 
sary temperature  for  a  longer  period.  The  bed 
being  formed  and  the  frame  fixed  in  its  place,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wash  the  glass  perfectly 
clean,  so  as  to  command  all  the  light  possible. 
Then  fill  the  frame  to  half  its  depth  with  sifted 
leaf  mould,  old  tan,  or  cinder  ashes,  and  as  soon 
as  that  has  attained  the  proper  temperature,  80" 
to  S,')^,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a  pot  of  light  soil,  say  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  proportions.  Plunge  the  pot  in 
the  bed  and  cover  It  with  flat  glass,  partly  to 
increase  the  temperatirre,  but  more  to  protect  the 
seed  from  the  depredations  of  mice  or  other 
vermin.  In  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the 
age,  the  seed  will  be  up,  and  then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  plants  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  glass,  and  to  keep,  night  and  day,  a  gentle 
circulation  of  air.  The  temperature  should  not 
fall  much  below  70°,  and  may  rise  to  S0°,  with 
bright  light  and  plenty  of  air.  In  raising  plants 
it  is  always  desirable  to  keep  them  as  short  and 
strong  as  possible,  and  this  cannot  be  tff'ected 
except  by  a  free  exposure  to  light  and  an  equally 
free  exposure  to  air.  When  the  seed-leaves  haves 
attained  their  full  size  will  be  the  right  time  to 
single  the  plants  out  and  place  them  in  separate 
pots.  For  this  purpose  some  warmed  compost 
and  clean  warmed  pots  must  be  provided,  and  one 
or  two  plants,  according  to  the  kind,  must  be 
placed  in  each  pot.  Drain  each  pot  with  a  little 
Moss  and  some  flaky  leaf  soil,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  remove  it  at  the  time  of  planting. 
After  the  plants  are  potted  they  may  be  plunged 
in  the  frame,  watered,  and  kept  close  for  a  day  or 
two,  shading  them  also  should  the  weather  be 
very  sunny.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  plants  have 
taken  root,  increase  the  quantity  of  air,  and  keep  a 
gentle  circulation  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
When  three  weeks  to  a  month  old  the  plants  will 
be  fit  to  ridge  out,  but  if  the  bed  should  not  be 
ready  they  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  with 
advantage.  Be  particular  that  they  do  nob  receive 
any  check,  as  upon  that  much  of  the  future  success 
of  the  plants  will  depend.  C. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Early  Peas.— The  first  sowings  of  these  have 
been  made  daring  the  past  week,  the  drier  soils 
being  in  excellent  order  for  the  purpose  ;  whilst 
some  growers  still  draw  their  drills  with  hoe  and 
line  2  feet  apart,  others  use  the  horse  drill,  sow- 
ing in  rows  only  18  inches  apart,  but,  of  course, 
much  more  thinly  and  evenly.  Generally  the 
weight  of  seed  sown  per  acre — about  '2A  bushels  — 
is  the  same  in  each  case,  but  with  the  drill  the 
seeds  lie  less  deep,  and,  whilst  sooner  up,  are  also 
in  greater  danger  from  birds.  The  chief  sorts  are 
Sangster's  Improved  No.  1,  a  good  stock  of  an  old 
kind,  and  William  the  First,  the  former  for  the 
first  gathering.  These  sowings  follow  chiefly  after 
autumn  Broccoli,  early  Coleworts,  or  Turnips,  or 
where  winter  Spinach  has  failed. 

Wi.vTER  Spin'ach  has  been  a  singular  failure  this 
winter,  arising  from  some  unknown  cause,  but 
apparently  from  a  kind  of  fungus.  The  plants, 
when  fairly  strong  in  the  autumn,  showed  evidences 
of  decay  in  the  stems  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  the 
parts  turning  brown  and  quite  soft.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  plants  disappeared  rapidly,  and 
many  acres  were  soon  left  almost  without  a  plant 
to  be  seen.  Such  a  misfortune  has  greatly  helped 
to  promote  market  growers'  difficiilties,  as,  pii  the 
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whole,  Spinach  1  as  usually  proved  to  be  a  reliable 
and  a  profitable  crop.  Some  growers  have  held 
that  the  soil  is  Spinach-sick  ;  others,  that  the 
ground  is  too  full  of  manure ;  and  others,  that  the 
plants  sufiered  from  exceptional  rains  at  a  critical 
moment.  The  mischief  wa'3  done  too  late  for 
remedy  the  same  season. 

Hearted  Cabbages,  — These  have  suSered  so 
much  from  frost  and  snow,  that  large  breadths 
of  what  otherwise  might  have  been  profitable 
heads  are  now  half  rotten,  and  smell  most  un- 
pleasantly. That  is  but  another  sample  of  the 
uncertainties  which  hang  over  market  gardening. 
Sheep  are  not  plentiful  in  this  locality,  Middlesex 
not  being  an  agricultural  county,  but  if  a  flock  of 
these  useful  animals  could  be  folded  over  these 
Cabbages,  they  would  in  feeding  on  them  admir- 
ably manure  the  soil.  Failing  that,  there  seems 
no  other  resource  but  to  cut  the  heads  to  pieces 
and  plough  or  dig  them  in  as  manure,  and  cer- 
tainly Potatoes  will  thrive  admirably  upon  a  green 
crop  turned  in  as  manure.  Still,  the  market 
grower  prefers  to  sell  his  crops  and  take  home 
manure. 

roTATiiE.s. — Even  for  such  an  easily  satisfied 
crop  as  Potatoes,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the 
ground  is  getting  overdosed  with  manure,  because 
the  market  grower,  who  works  so  much  by  rule  of 
thumb,  seldom  employs  any  other  than  animil 
manure,  and  perhaps  soot — an  excellent  thing,  but 
lacking  those  elements  which  kainit,  superphos- 
phate, &c. ,  give.  The  ground  now  being  cleared 
of  later  Coleworts,  and  Turnips  will  soon  be 
planted  with  early  Potatoes,  chiefly  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  now  the  favourite  early  kind.  The 
White  Beauty  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves, 
but  without  doubt  it  will  be  the  favourite  in  a  few 
years.  Growers  for  market,  because  of  the  con- 
servatism of  the  dealing  trade,  are  very  chary  of 
changing  old  for  new  kinds. 

Seakale  — This  root  is  not  grown  very  largely 
be'ow  the  Tvvickenham  boundary,  as  it  needs  a 
ri;h,  deep-holding  soil,  but  it  will  eventually  be- 
c  ime  more  widely  grown  as  the  builder  covers  the 
8)il  Fulham  way.  It  follows  as  a  capital  crop  on 
soil  somewhat  overdone  by  Celery,  but  which  has 
been  deeply  worked.  Seed  sown  early  in  April 
in  rows  2  feet  apart  will  in  suc!i  case  give  very 
strone;  roots  the  first  season,  and  in  less  favoured 
soils  really  first-rate  planting  roots.  Of  course, 
the  seedlings  should  be  well  thinned  to  6  inches 
apart  at  least,  and  even  wider,  if  intending  to  be- 
come strong;  whilst  yet  young,  where  largely 
grown  for  the  production  of  forcing  roots,  the 
weaker  ones  left  are  being  trenched  out,  trimmed 
to  lengths  of  about  6  inches,  and  laid  in  tem- 
porarily until  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  dig  deeply, 
then'they  will  be  dibbled  out  at  roomy  intervals 
and  will  make  fine  roots  by  the  winter. 

Rhdbaub  — Old  plantations  of  this  useful  root 
are  being  trenched  out  gradually,  the  roots  clamped 
in  sheds  or  cart-houses,  or  surrounded  by  hurdles 
and  straw,  ani  thus  induced  to  make  early  stalks. 
Early  Potatoes  follow,  helping  during  the  season's 
cultivation  to  make  the  ground  cleaner  and  fitted 
for  other  crops.  Rhubarb  invariably  induces  the 
growth  of  Couch  or  Twitch  Grass,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  fully  eradicate,  even  with  all 
care.  Although,  no  doubt,  seedling  Rhubarb 
plants  would  prove  the  more  robust  and  profitable, 
and  are  very  easily  raised,  yet  there  is  some  un- 
certainty as  to  their  proving  true;  hence  it  is 
found  safer  to  cut  up  and  replant  crowns  from  the 
forced  roots,  as  in  the  second  year  these  give  an 
abundance  of  stalks,  and  usually  break  up  rather 
the  earlier  for  the  previous  forcing.  When  a 
moderate  breadth  of  old  roots  is  thus  treated 
annually,  an  ample  stock  of  clean  ones  is  always 
maintained.  A.  D. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  report  for  ISSO  to  be  submitted  to  the 
anniversary  meeting  on  Tuesday  next  has  just  reached 
us,  and  from  it  we  extrict  the  fuUowing  :  The  council 
have  been  for  a  long  time  anxiously  considering  the 
arrangements  which  have  now  to  be  entered  into,  in 
order  to  enable  the  society  to  carry  on  the  ustful 
woik  on  which  it  has  bafn  engaged  during  nearly  the 
whule  of  the  present  century.  While  they  cannot  con- 
ceal from  themselves  that  the  society's  connection 
with  the  recent  exhibitions,  an  1  indeed  with  South 
Kensington  generally,  ha?  been  gravely  disadvan- 
tageous to  it  in  the  prosecution  of  its  legitimate  work 
— the  promotion  of  scientific  and  practical  horticul- 
ture— it  is  obvioui  that  the  society  could  not  e-tablish 
itself  in  a  new  bora*;  adequate  to  its  recjuirements 
without  undertaking  a  very  seriou-i  expenditure,  for 
which  funds  would  have  to  be  provided.  Tue  council 
have  therefore  entered  into  preliminary  negotiations 
with  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Corp  ration,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Fellows  that  they  should 
be  empowered  to  enter  iuto  an  agreement  with  thit 
body  on  the  following  terms — terms  which  tlie  council 
believe  wi  1  leave  the  society  practically  independent, 
while  providing  sufficient  accommodation  for  its 
wants.  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Corporation  agree  to 
give  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — 

(n)  The  U5e  of  the  cinferyatory  for  fortnightly  and 
other  shows. 

[h)  Accommodation  fur  the  Lindley  library  and 
the  meet'ngs  of  ihe  scientific,  fru't,  floral,  and 
other  committees. 

((•)  Accommodation  for  the  society's  offi  e  an ' 
staff. 

(d)  Admission  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens 
every  day,  and  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
(unreserved  sext')  whenever  open  to  the 
public. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  undertake  the 
horticultural  (but  not  the  structural)  maintenance  of 
the  conservatory,  and  of  such  limited  portions  of  the 
gardens  as  may  be  occupied  by  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  Corporation,  aad  to  contribute  an  amnint  to  be 
agreed  upon  towards  the  heating  of  the  conservatory. 
It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  enter  into  any  agreement  it  may 
make  as  an  independent  body,  and  that  the  society 
will  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  musical  or 
other  entertainments  coutemp'ated  by  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  Curporatioa.  The  1  itter  body  have  inti- 
mated that  at  present  they  are  not  prepared  to  give 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti^mltural  Society  trans- 
ferable tickets. 

The  auditors  repoit  as  follows  :  "We  much  regret 
that  two  great  disturbing  influences  have  iiad  a  serious 
and  depressing  effect  on  the  fin.ances  of  the  society  in 
1886;  the  first  being  the  taking  away  the  privilege 
of  transferable  tickets  of  admission  and  making  them 
persona],  which  resulted  in  the  resiignation  of  a  large 
number  of  Fellows,  causing  a  reduction  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  most  important  part  of  the  revenues  to 
the  amount  of  .i!'^50;  secondly,  the  failure  of  the 
Liverpool  Exhibition,  which  shows  a  deficiency  over 
the  receipts  of  £740,  aud,  added  to  the  loss  from  sub 
scriptions,  makes  a  total  loss  under  these  two  heads  of 
.£151'0,  against  which  there  is  the  asset  of  .t'300  for 
overdue  subscriptions." 


that  in  future  one-third  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee do  retire  annually  in  rotation.  Arrangements 
have  beeu  completed  with  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com- 
pxny  to  hold  the  exhibitions  of  the  society  there  as 
hitherto,  and  the  company  have  offered  the  following 
sums  to  be  distributed  in  prize  money,  viz  ,  £50  for 
the  September  show,  i'lQO  10s.  for  the  one  in 
Xoveaiber,  and  £50  for  the  show  in  January,  1888. 
The  names  of  donors  of  sptclal  prizes  and  contribu- 
tions to  tlie  priz4  fund  were  next  announced.  The 
c'asses  in  which  the  six  Veitch  Memorial  medals  are 
to  be  offered  will  be  specified  in  the  society's 
-chedule.  It  was  resolvt  d  thit  the  preparation  of  the 
schedule  for  the  current  year  be  referred  to  a  special 
sub-committee.  The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close 
after  various  suggestions  as  to  alterations  and  emenda- 
li^ns  in  the  schedu'e  had  been  made. 

Garden  Destroyers. 


Cinerarias.— From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williims  come  bloom.s  of 
thtise,  ricti  and  varied  in  colour,  round  and  smooth  in  out- 
line, and  1  rge  wi  hout  being  coaisj;  evidently  a  good 
strain. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Iiida^tfiil  Inland.      Rjbert  Dcnn's.     Murray,    Albemarle 
Street,  Loudon. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCtETY. 

O.v  Monday  evening  last  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society  toolv  place  ;  the  balance  sheet  and 
report  were  received  and  adopted.  It  was  announced 
that  for  the  fir.>t  time  in  the  history  of  the  society 
three  shows  of  Chrysanthemums  had  been  held  in 
one  season,  that  the  September  and  November  shows 
were  very  successful,  and  that  at  the  mid-winter  ex- 
hibition of  late  varieties  in  January  exhibits  had  been 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  resolved 
that  duiiog  the  ensuing  season  three  similar  shows 
should  be  held.  After  the  election  of  fifteen  new 
members,  applications  were  read  from  four  provincial 
societies  to  become  affiliated.  The  election  of  officers 
and  general  committeemen  was  then  proceeded  wiih, 
and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes  it  was  resolved 


Destroyinsr  ants. — il.  Dybowski  state,  in  the 
journal  of  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society, 
ihat  he  has  found  sulpho  carbonate  of  potassium  a  sure 
means  of  destroying  ants  when  they  are  working 
.tmong  the  roots  of  plants.  A  quart  of  this  dissolved 
to  ten  fjuarts  of  pure  water  is  found  to  kill  them.  If 
one  water'ng  is  no.  elfectud,  two  will  be  found  a  sure 
remedy.  An  impor  ant  point  in  ctmnection  with  the 
use  of  this  chemical  is,  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
most  tender  root.  Ants  being  fond  of  making  their 
runs  in  Box  edgings  and  among  the  roots  of  hardy 
plants  generally,  where  the  use  of  boiling  water  is 
inadmissible,  this  recipe  for  their  extirpation  will  b3 
welcome  to  many.  M.  Dyb  iwski  also  states  that  in 
glass  houses  they  are  mo^t  easily  trapped  by  means  of 
sugar- water,  to  which  a  little  rum  or  brandy  is  added. 
They  are  so  fond  of  this,  Ih  it  where  they  are  at  all 
numerous,  the  vessd  containing  the  mixture  becomes 
in  a  short  time  a  mass  of  dead  ants.  They  become 
btupified  by  the  alcohol,  fall  in,  and  cannot  extricate 
themselves. — J.  C.  B. 

Woodlice.  —I  find  these  to  be  destructive  to 
Ferns  ;  they  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  rockwork, 
commit  depredations  at  night,  and  anyone  not  con- 
versant with  their  habits  might  attribute  the  rag- 
ged look  of  his  plants  to  other  causes  than  the 
right  one.  The  tissues  of  some  of  the  leaves  aro 
eaten  away  until  only  the  midribs  are  left,  while 
other  kinds  seem  to  be  unmolested.  When  these 
troublesome  pests  get  established  in  rockwork  it  is 
a  tedious  process  to  eradicate  them.  But  in  ordi- 
nary plant  houses  they  may  be  readily  destroyed 
by  laying  flat  pieces  of  board  or  slate  on  the  bor- 
ders with  Potato  peelings  placed  under  them. 
Under  these  boards  they  congregate,  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  boiling  water,  or  flower-pots  with 
some  hay  in  them  and  baited  with  a  few  pieces  of 
Potato  make  good  traps.  In  this  way  their  num- 
bers may  soon  be  reduced.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  greenhouse  Ferns,  young  fronds  are  now  push- 
ing up,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep 
these  from  injury  ;  when  young  and  tender,  wood- 
lice  soon  play  sad  havoc  with  them.  A  few  choice 
specimens  might  be  kept  safe  by  setting  them  on 
inverted  flower  pots  in  pans  of  water.  But  where 
large  numbers  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  only  plan 
is  to  trap  them,  and  when  cleaning  the  hou.ses  in 
spring,  a  plentiful  supfdy  of  boiling  water  should 
be  poured  into  their  hiding-places. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

The  Eucharis  mite-— I'liis  mito  docs  not  conHne  it.s 
depi'ed.itioas  to  t!ic  Eueliaris,  but  also  cause.s  the  loss  of 
m;iny  other  bulii.>i!s  pl.mts,  including  Vallotas,  Amaryllises, 
aud  Tanera  iunis.  A  very  fine  collection  of  these  has  had 
to  be  destroyed  on  account  of  being  affected  by  this  pest. 


Names  of  plants. — //-  D. — HiuUetia  Brocklchurstiana, 
Cliantlins  puniLens,  —  \V  Kidd. — The  ordinaryformof  Lpella 

anceljs. li'.   .1/. —.\pip;u\ nil v  Abies  rinsapo. IK.    5(0(- 

dcymn. — Probably  Sti|'a  ariatella.  .specimen  insutfieient. 

U    Lowe. — 1,  l'li:il;fni>[isis  amabihs  ;  2,  Eupatorinm  Candul- 

leannm  ;    3,    Cyclamen    Coum. ir.    H.   (.Epsom). — 1,    Epi- 

phyllnm  truncatum  var.  ;  2,  Marant^  Massangeana  ;  .%  Epi- 

deudrum  ciliarc  ;  4,    Adiantnm  formosum. /K  J,  {Dor- 

cht^Ur). — 1,  Gymoogramma  sulphurea  ;  2,  Doo^ia  caudata  ; 
3,  Aspl  nium  brachypteron  ;    4,   Elaphoglossnm  viscosum. 

7'.    0. — 1,    Oucidium    unguiculatum  ;  2,    Lycast'3    Bar- 

nngtnni:c  ;     3,     Onc'd.utn  cucuUatum. F.    T. — 1,    Erica 

carnc.i  ;  2,  E.  incLuithcra. 

Names  of  fruits— /■'•  f>-  [Iliumrd's  IImili).-SniM 
Pear,  llisiiop's  Tliumb  ;  Apple,  Winter  Pearmain  ;  large  Pear 
Vicar  of  Winklicld. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

YORKSHIREMAN. 

FENCES. 

Ii'  our  forestry  management  is  to  be  cheapened  in 
the  future  we  must  begin  with  the  fences,  which 
are  such  a  considerable  item  in  forming  new 
plantations,  and  the  old  l,l  aick  hed^e  will  have  to 
go,  being  perhaps  the  most  expensive  to  rear  and 
keep  in  good  order.  Wherever  one  goes  in 
England  you  find  the  hedges  planted  round 
plantations  neglected  and  decayed,  in  many  parts 
extensive  gaps  made  up  with  stakes  and  bindings, 
the  original  hedge  having  entirely  disappeared, 
while  in  other  places  it  has  never  grown,  owing 
to  the  trees  growing  over  and  smothering  it.  The 
worst  place  for  a  hedge  is  next  to  a  plantation, 
unless  you  place  it  further  off  than  you  can  afford 
to  do  considering  the  value  of  the  land.  Timber 
or  iron  supply  the  material  for  the  plantation 
fences  of  the  future,  and  the  simpler  and  stronger 
these  are  the  better.  Unless  we  keep  down  the 
cost  we  shall  have  no  fences  at  all  nor  woods 
either.  On  large  estates  a  few  men  can  get  and 
rive  as  many  stout  Oak  fencing  stakes  of  any  size 
necessary  as  wi;l  supply  not  only  the  estate 
annually,  but  the  tenants  at  a  cheap  price.  These, 
if  driven  in  thickly  enough  with  a  rail  on  the  top 
and  stayed,  will  make  a  fence  good  enough  to  keep 
cattle  out,  and  if  the  stakes  are  driven  in  thinner 
and  wattled  with  bindings  of  Thorn,  Hazel, 
Willows,  or  other  underwood,  they  will  answer 
better  still.  Such  fences  are  not  ornamental,  but 
are  rustic  enough  looking,  and  are  as  good  as  any 
fence  needs  to  be  between  farm  lands  and  the 
p'antations.  Dry  stone  walls  are  substantial,  but 
px  pensive,  and  are  the  reverse  of  ornamental. 
Where  stone  is  scarce  they  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  these  times  when  timber  yields  such  a 
small  return  per  acre  tine  fences  cannot  be 
afforded,  nor  have  they  ever  been  at  any  time 
necessary.  I  should  not  advise  live  fences,  nor 
any  other  that  cannot  be  easily  and  quickly  put 
up  with  the  timber  of  the  estate  or  wire.  A 
common  piling  of  posts  and  rails — the  latter 
nailed  on — is  perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest  kinds  of 
fence,  that  stands  well  and  can  be  soon  mended 
when  it  fails.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
plantation  fences  require  to  be  very  high  or  very 
strong.  Young  and  unbroken  horses  are  perhaps 
the  worst  to  fend  against,  but  my  experience  of 
even  these  in  large  numbers  in  the  parks  where 
there  are  miles  of  slim  fences  round  the  woods  is 
that  a  very  insignificant  barrier  turns  them  unless 
they  are  being  driven  or  frightened.  It  is  a 
most  uncommon  thing  to  find  either  cattle  or 
horses  breaking  through  fences  of  any  kind  unless 
it  be  at  a  gap. 

In  Northern  England,  at  leastone  half  of  the 

live  fences  are,  pure  and  simple,  but  a  waste  of  valu- 
able ground,  a  harbour  for  vermin  to  prey  on  the 
farm  crops,  and  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose 
intended.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  what 
are  classed  as  fences,  but  which  in  reality  are  but 
a  combination  of  stones,  bushes,  and  neglected 
Thorns,  taking  up  as  much  as  12  feet  in  width  of 
the  field  in  which  they  occur.  A  great  mound  of 
earth  was  thrown  up,  a  few  (Juicks,  Elders,  Ashes, 
Willows,  and  whatever  else  of  the  nature  of  a 
hedge  plant  could  be  obtained  planted  on  its 
summiD,  and  the  whole  left  for  Nature  to  have  her 
own  way.  llibbits  burrowed  into  the  cosy  earth 
mound  and  injured  the  roots,  while  gaps  made  by 
the  farm  stock  were  filled  up  by  dragging  a  dead 
branch  into  them  or  placing  a  few  stones  on  top 
of  each  other,  and  thus  the  fence  was  treated, 
until  in  the  end  it  was  neither  a  live  nor  dead  one, 
but  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  worse  than 
useless  for  the  purpose  intended.  I  have  seen  and 
measured  0  acres  of  a  farm  that  contained  fences 
occupying  fully  one  third  of  the  total  area,  and 
had  they  been  fences  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
less  complaint  might  be  made,  but  they  were  little 
else  than  field  divisions,  and  expensive  ones  too. 
A  well-managed  and,  of  course,  properly  formed 
hedge  should   not  occupy   of    itself    more    than 


.30  inches  in  width,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
miles  and  miles  of  such  fences  that  give  but  little 
trouble  and  are  quite  proof  against  the  incursions 
of  farm  stock.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  as  those 
just  cited  an  annual  trimming  and  cleaning  of  the 
fences  is  engaged  in,  while  gaps  or  holes  are  filled 
up  at  once  by  driving  a  couple  or  so  of  posts  into 
each  and  planting  stout,  well-rooted  (^)uicks  in  the 
openings.  Planting  live  fences  on  mounds  is 
objectionable,  unless,  indeed,  the  soil  is  extremely 
damp,  and  even  in  such  cases  it  is  preferable  to 
use  some  plants  suitable  for  such  situations  and 
have  the  hedge  on  the  level,  for  even  with  great 
care  and  attention  the  ridge  or  mound  gets  broken 
down  and  causes  endless  expense  in  repairs. 

A.  D.  W. 


PRICES  OF  FIREWOOD. 
Tins  is  a  factor  affecting  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel. 
From  what  I  have  heard  lately,  wood  must  be 
cheaper  than  coal  in  some  places,  but  here  it  is 
not,  and  I  do  not  see  how,  in  prosperous  times 
when  trade  is  brisk,  wood  can  be  cheaper  than 
coal  anywhere,  except  in  remote  districts.  In  this 
part  of  Yorkshire  the  cheapest  firewood  is  small 
ramil,  which  is  practically  unsaleable,  but  on  most 
estates  it  is  prepared  for  lighting  the  fires  in  the 
house,  and  delivered  at  Ss.  per  hundred  kids  or 
small  bundles,  the  labour  only  being  charged. 
The  next  cheapest  is  cordwood,  which  is  saleable 
for  charcoal-making,  and  which  cannot  be  col- 
lected and  delivered  for  less  than  14s.  per  ton  ; 
hence  it  is  dearer  than  coal  in  a  colliery  district, 
and  does  not  go  nearly  so  far.  Next  to  cordwood 
comes  dead  and  sap  rotten  timber,  which  is  also 
saleable,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  dead  and  felled.  As  firewood,  split  and  de- 
livered, this  costs  between  iOs.  and  2os.  per  ton, 
and  where  the  la'iour  only  is  charged,  it  costs 
about  ISs.  per  ton.  Good  Ash,  Beech,  and  Oak 
would  cost  nearly  £3  per  ton  delivered,  and  in- 
ferior woods  a  little  less.  Ash  at  the  present  low 
prices  fetches  from  30s.  to  fully  40s.  per  ton  in 
the  wood  standing,  large  Oak  more,  and  middle- 
sized  and  poles  about  35s.  per  ton.  Birch  and  the 
like  a  little  less.  These  prices  are  for  poles  or 
small  trees ;  for  large  planking  Ash  and  large 
Sycamore  the  price  is  much  higher.  These 
prices  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
here  could  not  burn  timber  without  gross  extra- 
vagance ;  and,  of  course,  where  coal  is  dear,  fire- 
wo°od  will  rate  proportionately.  Still  it  appears 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  is  burnt  in 
private  houses  where  one  would  not  expect  it.  I 
am  informed  by  our  steward  that  in  some  man- 
sions so  near  the  main  railways  as  Huntingdon- 
shire timber  is  burnt  both  in  the  kitchen  and 
rooms  for  economy's  sake.  What  kind  of  timber 
it  is  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  curious  to  learn 
under  what  circumstances  it  can  be  cheaper  to 
use  timber  in  preference  to  coal,  unless  it  is 
wholly  waste,  and  fires  cannot  be  kept  of  such 
materials.  With  regard  to  the  prices  of  timber 
above  quoted,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they 
are  particularly  remunerative  prices.  Some  years 
ago  prices  were  at  least  half  as  much  more,  but 
when  the  quantity  of  the  timber  sold  from  an  ordi- 
nary estate  in  one  year  is  considered,  it  may  happen 
that  the  return  per  acre  may  be  very  small  in- 
deed. Indeed,  as  things  stand  at  present  and 
have  stood  for  years,  it  takes  good  management  to 
get  .")S.  per  acre  of  clear  profit  from  woodlands  in 
England,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  our  forestry,  and 
not  our  timber  or  our  markets  that  it  is  so.       S. 

Tninning  for  shelter. — This  is  an  anomalous 
proceeding,  as  described  by  "  H."  in  Ma  paper  on 
shelter-planting.  According  to  him,  shelter  belts 
that  are  not  thinned  soon  come  to  an  end,  being  swept 
away  by  the  wind,  as,  according  to  "H.'s"  reasoning, 
the  thicker  the  trees  are  grown  together  and  the 
fewer  the  l.iranches  they  have,  the  more  liable  they 
are  to  be  blown  over.  In  the  same  way  we  suppose 
a  ship  under  bare  poles  would  be  most  likely  to  lose 
its  masts  in  a  gale  of  wind.  This  will  not  hold  water. 
The  stilfest  of  all  tree  belts  are  those  that  are  left 
pretty  crowded,  especially  on  the  windy  side,  and  this 


fact  is  so  app.arent  everywhere,  that  one  wonders  to 
see  the  opposite  opinion  recorded.  Recent  storms  of 
wind  have  shown  it.  On  some  of  the  best  thinned 
estates  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  all  the  Spruce 
trees  are  furnished  to  the  ground  with  branches, 
owing  to  their  having  room,  and  which  "  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  wind,"  according  to  "  H.."  more  trees 
have  been  blown  down  than  anywhere  else  in  these 
islands.  I  knew  one  belt  in  particular,  consisting 
mostly  of  Spruces,  in  which  not  one  tree  was  left 
standing.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  thin  belts 
every  well-branched  tree  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
gale,  and  if  the  force  of  the  wind  i-i  greater  than  the 
root-hold,  over  it  goes.  Only  the  crowded  belts  stand 
the  storm.  It  the  outside  is  pretty  thick,  it  breaks 
the  force  of  the  wind,  which  goes  over  the  top  of  the 
pl.intalion  or  whistles  through  between  the  crowded, 
but  bare  trunks.  "H's"  theories  are  not  derived 
from  observation.  We  have  a  fine  example  here  on 
an  exposed  ledge  where  the  gales  are  fierce  enough  to 
prevent  a  horse  and  cart  ventuiing  at  times.  The 
belt  is  a  mile  long,  and  has  never  been  thinned 
severely.  Outside  on  the  windy  side  the  trees  are 
more  branchy  and  stunted,  but  inside  they  are  less 
so,  and  grow  taller  and  taller  till  the  other  side  of 
the  belt  is  reached,  owing  to  the  increasing  shelter 
and  warmth.  It  is  rarely  a  tree  is  blown  over  here, 
and  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  all  such  cases.— 
Y. 

HEDGEROW  TREES. 
The  two  main  qualities  required  in  a  hedgerow 
tree  are,  first,  that  the  habit  of  growth  be  some- 
what fastigiate,  and,  second,  that  the  roots  have  a 
downward  tendency  or  are  not  inclined  to  run 
along  the  surface,  and  so  impoverish  the  upper 
stratum  of  earth.  Few  trees,  it  must  be  admitted, 
possess  these  qualities  in  conjunction  to  any  great 
extent,  and  I  know  of  no  one  that  does  more  so 
than  the  Cornish  Elm  (Ulmus  cornubiensis).  The 
branches  of  this  tree  are  fastigiate  to  almost  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  while 
the  roots  incline  more  downwards  than  to  run 
along  the  surface,  and  are  consequently  not  so 
impoverishing  to  the  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  tree.  Other  good  qualities  to  be 
found  in  the  Cornish  Elm  are  its  ornamental 
appearance  and  value  of  the  timber  it  produces. 
It  bears  pruning  well,  and  may  be  trained  with  a 
clean  stem  for,  say,  1'2  feet  from  the  ground  with- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  its  ornamental 
appearance,  while  to  the  fence  on  which  it  is 
planted  such  a  method  of  culture  is  highly  bene- 
ficial. Other  valuable  hedgerow  trees  will  be 
found  in  the  Plane,  Sycamore,  Black  Italian 
Poplar,  Birch,  English  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut, 
Lombardy  Poplar,  Norway  Maple,  and  Larch. 
The  Sycamore  is  a  valuable  field  or  hedgerow  tree, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  occasion  too  great  a 
shade  when  well  managed,  is  not  impoverishing  to 
the  ground  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  produces 
valuable  timber,  and  for  ornamental  appearance  is 
well  fitted  to  hold  its  own  with  any  other  tree  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  Were  it  not  for  the  almost 
valueless  timber  it  produces,  the  Lombardy  Poplar 
might  be  considered  as  an  A  1  hedgerow  tree,  for 
barring  this  one  fault  it  possesses  every  other 
quality  that  is  necessary  for  a  tree  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  Maples  are  valuable  and  should  be 
used  largely,  while  the  English  Oak,  it  a  little 
care  has  been  expended  on  its  nursery  manage- 
ment, more  particularly  in  the  way  of  pruning, 
must  not  be  despised,  which  may  also  be  said  of 
the  various  other  trees  above  mentioned. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


Timber  in  Scotland.— The  statement  of  "  H." 
(p.  87),  who  seems  to  speak  for  the  whole  of  "the 
south  of  Scotland,"  that  "  the  reason  you  always  get" 
for  the  thinning  of  young  plantations  beiug  neglected 
is  that  "  the  trees  are  of  no  use  as  wood,"  and  are  only 
fit  for  shelter.  "H."  says  there  are  not  ten  planta- 
tions in  the  south  of  Scotland  that  are  properly  thinned, 
and  their  prospective  worthlessness  as  timber  is  the 
reason.  Is  this  true  ?  we  ask  foresters  in  Scut;land, 
because  if  it  be  they  have  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  anyone  else.     If  it  is  not  true,  "  II."  had  no  buai- 
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ress  to  say  so.  I  do  not  myself  believe  the  state- 
ment, unless  the  trees  are  of  the  wrong  sort,  and  that 
is  probable  enough.  So  long,  however,  as  it  will  pay 
to  import  timber  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
to  this  country,  it  will  pay  to  grow  it  at  home  ;  and 
where  it  does  not  do  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  our  system  of 
planting  for  game,  planting  the  wrong  kinds  of  trees, 
and  the  extravagant  management  generally. —  J. 

Appearance  of  good  timber. — It  may  interest 
"A.  N."  (p.  ll'i)  to  learn  that  the  best  of  theory  and 
the  Admiralty  te^ts  are  at  direct  variance  with  his 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  timber  which  "  has  grown 
the  slowest,  as  shown  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
annual  rings,  is  the  strongest."  Our  typical  trees. 
Oak  and  Ash,  for  example,  resist  the  greatest  tension 
and  impact  when  grown  fast,  in  consequence  of  the 
fibre  being  longer  and  stronger.  Timber  dealers  are 
familiar  with  this  fact,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Ash,  and  will  always  give  a  higher  price  for  clean 
quick-grown  trees.  It  was  a  common  opinion  once 
that  slow-grown  timber  was  the  best  till  the  Govern- 
ment tests  proved  the  contrary,  and  Lindley  altered 
the  theory  to  correspond  many  years  ago. — S. 

Age  at  which  young  trees  transplant  best. 
— It  is  necessary  on  some  lands  to  plant  tall-growing 
plants,  but  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  smaller  the  tree  the  better  the  chances  of  success. 
Some  species  will  break  from  the  base,  and  make  a 
better  trunk  therefrom  than  from  a  stem  to  begin 
with  1  feet  or  5  feet  high.  In  the  case  of  Firs,  there 
cin  be  no  doubt  about  the  advantages  of  planting 
very  young  trees,  and  the  only  objection  to  doing  so  is 
the  nature  of  the  undergrowth  they  have  to  contend 
with.  Where  Bracken  abounds,  as  it  does  in  vast 
tracts  in  some  parts,  there  is  no  chance  for  small  trees 
unless  the  Bracken  is  kept  down,  and  to  do  that 
means  doubling  the  cost  of  planting,  or  more  ;  there- 
fore, planting  trees  tall  enough  to  get  their  tops 
above  the  Bracken  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
— Y. 

Thinning  forest  trees.— Thinning  trees,  like 
every  other  part  of  practical  forestry,  is  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  done.  One 
class  of  foresters  would  help  Nature  to  develop  her 
productions,  while  another  would  leave  her  to  develop 
them  as  liest  she  can.  Now  there  can  only  exist  a 
definite  number  of  trees  on  any  given  area ;  therefore, 
to  prevent  overcrowding,  thinning  becomes  a  neces- 
sity. Nature  unaided  has  certainly  yielded  some 
grand  productions  in  the  way  of  trets  ;  but  is  it  not 
just  possible  that  if  man  had  assisted  Nature  to  dis- 
tribute her  power,  that  these  trees  would  have  been 
still  as  great,  that  there  would  have  been  more  of 
them,  and  that  they  would  have  been  of  more 
uniform  growth  ?  Indeed,  there  is  the  best  evi- 
dence to  show  that  such  would  have  been  the  case. 
It  will  not  do  to  pin  one's  faith  upon  that  magni- 
ficent  trunk  ju  t  recently  arrived  from  a  natural 
forest  abroad.  Such  examples  teach  us  nothing 
as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  regard  to  home 
forest  management ;  and  to  copy  Nature  (as  has  been 
suggested)  in  her  plan  i-f  thinning  would  result  in 
disaster  and  ruin  as  regards  our  woods.  Moreover, 
we  have  an  object  in  view  in  thinning,  namely,  the 
yield  of  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  wood  or  trees 
on  any  given  space.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
those  who  thin  their  woods,  &c.,  carefully  and  regularly 
will  best  realise  a  maximum  of  profit. — J.  F. 

Preseivation  of  timber.— Amongst  the  most 
effieieut  means  of  preserving  timber  are  good  seasoning 
and  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Protection  against 
moisture  is  afforded  by  oil-paint,  provided  that  the 
timber  is  perfectly  dry  when  first  painted,  and  that 
the  paint  is  renewed  from  time  to  time.  A  coating  of 
pitch  or  tar  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Pro- 
tection against  dry  rot  may  be  obtained  by  saturating 
the  timber  with  solutions  of  particular  metaDic  salts. 
For  this  purpose  Chapman  employed  cf.pperas  (sul- 
phate of  iron);  Kyan,  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride 
of  mercury)  ;  Sir  William  Burnett,  chloride  of  zinc. 
All  these  salts  preserve  timber  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  its  pores  ;  hut  it  would  seem  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally removed  by  the  long- continued  action  of  water. 
Dr.  Boucheiie  employed  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  about  one  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water. 
The  solution  was  contained  in  a  tank  about  30  feet  or 
40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  log,  through  the  tubes 


of  the  vascular  tissue  of  which  it  was  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid  driving  out  the  sap 
before  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  log,  until  the  tubes 
were  cleared  of  sap  and  filled  with  the  solution  in- 
stead. Timber  is  protected  not  only  against  wet  rot 
and  dry  rot,  but  also  against  white  ants  and  sea- 
worms,  by  Bcthell's  process  of  saturation  with  creosote, 
a  kind  of  pitch  oil.  This  is  effected  first  by  exhaust- 
ing the  air  and  moisture  from  the  pores  of  the  timber 
in  an  air-tight  chamber,  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  is 
kept  up  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  forcing  the  creosote 
into  these  pores  by  a  pressure  of  about  150  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  kept  up  for  some  days.  The  timber 
absorbs  from  a  ninth  to  a  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  the 
oil  in  this  process. — A.  N. 


PLANTS  FOR  RAILWAY  HEDGES. 

In  many  districts  of  England  railway  hedges  seem  to 
receive  much  greater  attention  than  many  of  those 
planted  for  the  intersectional  fencing  'of  land.  The 
plant  generally  employed  for  railway  fences  is  the 
White  Thorn,  and  a  useful  plant  it  is  for  such  pur 
poses,  and  now  contracted  for  as  regularly  as  the  rails 
themselves.  On  some  of  the  newly  formed  lines  the 
vaiieties  of  Evergreen  Hollies  ought  to  be  tried,  par- 
ticularly on  those  portions  of  a  line  running  through 
extensive  and  well-regulated  pilicifs  in  sight  of  the 
mansion.  In  some  cases  the  proprietors  may  be  in- 
duced to  pay  the  extra  difference  of  the  plants,  while 
the  after-keeping  will  be  much  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary Thorn  hedge.  In  all  peaty  districts  the  Spruce 
Fir  will  make  an  excellent  Evergreen  fence.  It  will 
cover  more  ground  than  the  Holly  ;  but  in  mos-y 
situations  this  extra  land  will  be  found  of  less  value. 
In  sandy  places,  and  particularly  those  near  the  sea- 
s'aore,  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippnpbae  rhamnoides) 
will  be  found  an  admirable  substitute  for  Thorns  to 
form  hedges.  If  it  should  ever  be  required  to 
make  at  once  an  impenetrable  live  fence,  the  Horn- 
beam (Carpinus  Betulus)  will  be  found  the  most  suit- 
able, and  for  this  purp  ise  clean-grown  sapling  plants, 
6  feet  or  7  feet  in  length,  ought  to  be  procured 
After  the  ground  has  been  properly  trenched  and 
prepared,  the  plants  should  be  put  in,  two  together, 
at  every  10  inches  or  ]'2  inches,  according  to  the 
thickness  or  length  of  the  saplings  employed,  giving 
one  an  inclination  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left.  After  being  trodden  in  firmly,  commence  to  plait 
all  together,  taking  one  set  of  the  plants  the  one  way, 
and  the  other  set  contrary,  interlacing  them  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  It  will  be  necessary  to  tie  them  at  top 
with  a  piece  of  wire  or  rope  yarn,  and  also  at  several 
points  near  the  bottom,  to  keep  them  in  position  till 
they  adhere  to  each  other.  To  facilitate  the  union, 
although  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  a  thin  cutting  off  the  bark  of  several,  particu- 
larly where  they  approximate.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  will  grow  together,  and  form  an  impenetrable 
net-looking  fence.  From  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
plaiting,  they  will  throw  out  numerous  shoots  along 
the  stems,  which  will  continue  to  work  in  and  fill 
up  the  interstices.  In  time  the  whole  length  will 
become  aa  impenetrable  mass,  all  engrafted  to- 
gether, and  will  bear  cuttingin  like  any  other 
hedge.  Numerous  other  plants  will  be  found  in 
nursery  establishments  suitable  for  such  purpose^,  as 
the  Hazel,  Elm,  Ash,  Beech,  Laburnum,  etc.  Such 
hedges  can  be  made  of  any  height,  depending  entirely 
on  the  length  of  the  saplings  employed.  When  not 
in  leaf,  they  will  be  found  extremely  ornamental  and 
agreeable  to  look  on,  and  therefore  worthy  of  enou- 
ragement,  particularly  when  standing  on  a  level  with 
the  rails.  If  it  should  ever  be  wanted  to  plant  such 
hedges  so  as  to  render  them  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
Tnental,  particularly  on  lands  slightly  elevated  above 
a  damp  surface,  in  such  places  Willows  could  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  aad  the  annual  cuttings  taken  from 
them  would  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Besides, 
when  such  plaited  hedges  are  cut  for  profit,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  kept  in  order  than  Thorn  hedges, 
particularly  when  they  run  through  lands  which 
would  be  profitably  employed  for  the  growth  of 
Willows.  When  planting  Willows  for  such  pur- 
poses, they  could  be  inserted  either  as  growing  plants 
or  cuttings — the  latter  will  be  preferable,  provided 
the  strip  of  ground  has  been  properly  prepared  for 
them.     They  should  be  placed   12  inches  apart,  mxd 


during  the  first  thinning  the  strongest  shoots  should 
be  left  for  plaiting.  After  the  plaiting  has  been 
successfully  accomplished,  all  after  shoots  could  be 
removed  for  basket-making  purposes.  N. 

TREES  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

How  often  do  we  observe  trees  planted  in  situations 
that  would  almost  cause  one  to  imagine  that  little 
thought  or  consideration  had  been  previously  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  space  they  would  require  for  ex- 
tending their  growth,  or  the  size  which  they  would 
ultimately  attain.  Everywhere  do  we  find  fine  old 
Cedars,  Larches,  Cypresses,  evergreen  Oaks,  and  even 
Poplars,  Yews,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Elms,  and  other 
large  and  ornamental  trees  planted  closely  to  old 
castles,  mansions,  halls,  &c. ;  and  still  such  misplace- 
ment is  continued.  Neither  is  this  always  the 
planter's  fault,  for  a  lady  or  gentleman  may  purchase 
in  a  pot  a  plant  of  some  newly  introduced  tree,  and, 
without  consulting  anybody,  choose  some  cunspicuous 
spot  for  the  reception  and  future  development  of  their 
little  favourite.  The  planter  is  then  informed  of 
their  decision,  and  although  he  may  remonstrate,  his 
endeavours  to  frustrate  their  purpose  often  fail.  This, 
therefore,  is  frequently  the  reason  why  we  find  stately 
and  handsome  trees  planted  so  near  mansion  houses. 
During  their  infancy  all  goes  on  well ;  but  as  they 
grow  older,  they  increase  in  stature,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and,  if  not  removed,  they  ultimately  attain 
dimensions  which  quite  unsuit  them  for  the  situations 
they  occupy,  sometimes  darkening  the  house,  and  at 
others  obstructing  a  free  view  of  the  distant  land- 
scape. Where  it  is  desired  to  have  choice  trees 
grown  to  advantage,  a  piece  of  deep,  well-prepared 
ground  should  be  selected  purposely  for  them,  in 
what  may  be  termed  an  arboretum,  where,  when  once 
planted,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  uninter- 
fered  with. 

When  the  Se(|uoia  ( Wellingtonia)  gigautea  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  numbers  of  it 
were  placed  under  my  ch,arge,  and,  with  careful 
treatment  and  with  regular  and  large  shift'j,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  they  soon  made  fine!  luxuriant 
plants.  Proud  of  my  success,  I  wished  to  provide 
them  with  a  permanent  situation  where  they  would 
be  well  sheltered,  have  plenty  of  room,  and  enjoy  a 
considerable  depth  of  good  soil,  and  with  that  object 
in  view  I  consulted  my  employer  about  them,  whtn  I 
learned  with  astonishment  that  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  their  future  development  was  where  they  now 
stand,  viz.,  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  sea,  on  the 
poorest  ground  on  the  estate — a  solid  bed  of  gravel  ! 
I  determined,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  such 
adverse  circumstances  ;  I  gave  each  tree  a  space  of 
60  feet,  trenched  the  station  on  which  it  was  to  stand 
40  feet  in  diameter,  and  enriched  it  with  surface  soil 
and  whatever  other  suitable  material  I  could  obtain, 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  whole  and  fashioning  it 
into  a  gradually  sloping  mound  5  feet  high  in  the 
middle.  At  the  time  of  planting,  a  railway  was  to 
have  been  made  through  an  adjoining  field,  the  turfy 
surface  of  which  I  intended  to  secure  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  hollows  between  the  trees  to  a  height 
of  0  feet  or  S  feet,  thus  converting  their  present 
mounds  into  little  valleys  ;  but  in  this  I  was  after- 
wards disappointed.  In  jilantiug,  the  centre  of  each 
mound  was  cast  out  and  a  load  of  g  tod  open  healthy 
soil  was  introduced,  in  which  the  plants  were  in- 
serted. They  were  then  mulched,  and  the  operation 
was  finished  by  placing  a  rustic  cage  t3  feet  in  diameter 
around  each  young  tree.  In  the  arboretum  one  tree 
was  planted  and  did  remarkably  well,  when,  owing  to 
an  addition  of  7  acres  or  S  acres  of  new  ground  being 
made,  it,  together  with  others,  had  to  be  removed.  I 
then  planted  it  on  a  spot  filled  up  with  many  hundreds 
of  cartloads  of  healthy  old  bank  soil  mixed  with  turf, 
thus  forming  a  depth  of  8  feet  of  excelltnt  soil,  in 
which  it  will  find  room  to  grow  and  luxuriate  for  the 
next  five  hundred  years  at  least.  There  it  remains 
still,  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be  ex[)ected  of  this 
tree  when  planted  under  favourable  circumstances. 
T.  B. 

Tetk  three  undei-nientionel  pieces  of  timter  were  measured 
by  the  slide-rule : — 

No.  1,  14    feet  long,  104  inches  round 

No.  2,  lOJ  „  SO 

No.  8,  12  „  78 

These  raea6urement5  were  taken  round  the  middle  of  the 
tree,-T.  Y. 
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"ThUlsan  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Xature."— SAajteypforc. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

WHAT  IS  A  GARDEN  ROSE  ? 

Of  all  the  myriad  times  the  term  garden  Rose  is 
used  in  speaking  and  writing  of  Roses,  or  in 
Rose  books  and  catalogues,  in  how  many  instances 
has  the  expression  a  definite  or  at  all  exact 
meaning  (  and  were  any  two  persons  ever  known 
to  employ  the  term  in  a  precisely  similar  sense  \ 
One  grower  talks  of  garden  Roses  as  if  they  were 
things  unknown  to  the  wicked  exhibitor ;  another 
proclaims  the  best  exhibition  Roses  (deplorable 
term  !)  as  being  also  the  best  garden  Roses.  One 
man  will  allude,  with  that  half-pity  born  of 
contempt,  to  an  exhibition  Rose  as  a  thing  to  be 
inspected  only  under  canvas  or  set  up  in  a  green 
box,  and  not  to  be  conceived  as  growing  in  the 
garden  ;  and  his  neighbour  will  always  be  re- 
commending for  garden  decoration  the  varieties 
with  which  he  has  won  most  prizes.  And  while, 
from  the  tone  of  the  first,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  raisers  of  Roses  have  produced  nothing  to 
beautify  our  gardens  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
latter  would  give  the  impression  that  it  is  only 
during  this  period  that  Roses  worthy  of  a  garden 
have  been  raised  and  distributed.  That  there  is 
something  in  this  diversity  of  conception  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  National  Rose  Society, 
in  offering  prizes  for  garden  Roses,  does  not 
define  the  term,  but  evades  the  difficulty  by 
merely  excluding  from  the  class  all  varieties 
enumerated  in  a  certain  arbitrary  list  of  so-called 
exhibition  Rofes.  This  term  is  itself  an  unfor- 
tunate one  ;  for  either  any  Rose  that  is  ever 
exhibited  is  an  exhibition  Rose,  or  it  is  not ;  if 
it  is,  then  a  large  propoition  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  garden  Roses  are  really  exhibition 
Roses  ;  if  it  is  not,  then  its  availableness  for  ex- 
hibition does  not  constitute  an  exhibition  Rose ! 

It  has  been  suggested  as  a  definition  that  a 
garden  Rose  is  one  which  can  endure  without 
serious  injury  somewhat  excessive  drought  and 
cold,  and  which  will  flourish  with  little  or  no 
special  culture  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  for  a  con- 
siderable term  of  years.  But  this  sounds  like 
the  definition  of  a  Rose  for  a  wilderness  rather 
than  for  a  garden,  and  though  we  may  well  be 
thankful  that  there  are  Roses  that  will  grow 
themselves,  yet  it  is  the  ambition  of  everyone 
who  gardens  to  bring  to  perfection  things  which, 
if  left  to  themselves  or  not  carefully  tended,  are 
liable  soon  to  lose  their  attractiveness.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  a  moderate  amount  of  pains  and 
care  will  not  be  grudged  by  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  queen  of 
flowers  in  their  gardens,  there  is  no  imaginable 
reason  for  making  the  definition  of  a  garden  Rose 
such  as  to  exclude  the  best  of  the  varieties  most 
commonly  exhibited,  and  if  these  are  admitted, 
the  value  of  the  expiessions  "exhibition"  and 
"garden''  Rose  as  distinctive  teimsis  not  obvious. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  two  varieties  La  France 
and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet ;  both  are  hardy  and 
vigorous.  With  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and 
care  both  will  make  large  plants  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  in  a  variety  of 
soOs  and  situations.  The  one  is  well  known  to 
be,  and  the  other  now  seems  likely  to  prove,  a 
thoroughly  autumnal  bloomer,  and  therefore 
Doth  might  be    considered   essentially  desirable 


garden  Roses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
probably  be  safe  to  say  that  throughout  the 
season  there  is  hardly  a  Rose  show  at  which 
these  two  varieties  are  not  conspicuous,  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  both  among  the  twelve  best  ex- 
hibition Koses. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  definition  of  a 
garden  Rose  cannot  be  made  to  exclude  exhibition 
Roses,  and  if  it  include  them,  it  is  no  longer  a 
distinctive  term.  An  expression  which  means  so 
much  means  nothing ;  and  if  both  terms  could 
be  entirely  abolished,  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
apprehension would  in  all  probability  be  avoided. 
No  doubt  a  good  many  people  who  do  not  care 
to  exhibit,  but  merely  want  Rose  trees  that  will 
make  attractive  objects  in  the  garden,  are  de- 
terred by  the  term  "  show  "  Roses  from  employing 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  varieties 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  these  are  of 
no  use  except  to  the  exhibitor  ;  and,  again,  some 
persons  regard  the  epithet  "garden"'  Rose  as  a 
positive  stigma  on  a  variety,  instead  of  as  the 
highest  distinction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  there  is  any  essential 
qualification  for  a  garden  Rose  further  than  that 
it  fhould  have  sufficient  constitution  to  be  able  to 
form  either  singly  or  in  a  group  an  attractive 
object  in  the  garden.  The  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently it  flowers,  of  course,  the  better;  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  climbers,  the  flowers  make 
a  more  brilliant  and  striking  ettect  if  carried  up- 
right on  the  plant  rather  than  pendent.  This 
would  include  varieties  of  all  classes,  and  the  less 
that  is  heard  about  exhibition  Roses  and  garden 
Roses  as  such  the  better.  If  writers  and  cata- 
logue makers  would  make  a  point  of  not  employ- 
ing either  term,  they  would  both  soon  drop  out 
of  use,  and  with  them  perhaps  the  absurd  notion 
still  sometimes  entertained  that  Roses  which 
produce  flowers  sufficiently  perfect  to  win  prizes 
at  exhibitions  are  thereby  unfitted  for  making  a 
display  in  the  garden.  Anyway,  if  the  term 
"  garden "'  Rose  is  to  be  retained,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly wanted  a  definition. 


PRUNING  INDOOR  ROSES. 

AcroKniNi;  to  my  experience,  indoor  Rosea  are 
rarely  pruned  properly,  the  operator  being  too 
much  afraid  of  overdoing  it.  The  Teas  are  most 
neglected,  or,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  are  the  worst 
used  in  this  respect.  Only  last  week  I  saw  two 
houses  in  dilTerent  gardens  nearly  filled  with 
Tea  Roses  in  pots  that  evidently  had  not  been 
pruned  at  all,  those  in  charsje  preferring  to  let 
them  break  naturally.  In  both  cases  the  plants 
weie  old  and  fairly  strong,  and  doubtless  will 
produce  abundance  of  bloom,  but  this  will  be 
small,  while  the  plants  will  be  getting  still  weaker. 
I  hold  that  all  should  be  pruned,  the  spray  being 
cut  hard  t)ack,  or  to  the  first  joint,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
joint,  according  to  their  vigour.  Spray  is  quite 
useless,  but  this  and  the  other  weak  growth  will 
break  more  strongly  if  hard  pruned,  and,  other 
conditions  being  favourable,  the  plants  will  im- 
prove instead  of  gradually  becoming  rubbishy  and 
worthless.  Whoever  saw  young  shoots  on  Teas 
too  strong  to  flower  properly  ':  It  is  the  weakly 
growth  that  refuses  to  flower,  not  the  strong 
shoots,  as  these  if  too  rank  to  produce  a  single 
bloom  will  branch  and  yield  several.  A  Tea  Rose, 
to  remain  in  a  profitable  state,  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly pushing  up  suckers  from  the  buried  stem, 
and,  unless  pruning  is  resorted  to,  these  will  not 
often  be  forthcoming.  It  must  be  understood  I 
am  thinking  about  and  treating  upon  own-root 
plants,  these  only,  in  my  estimation,  being  suit- 
able for  pot  culture.  We  certainly  frequently 
have  a  few  worked  pot  plants  which  are  pruned 
similarly  to  the  others,  but  they  are  bought 
in  for  the  purpose  of  atlording  cuttings  early 
n     the    spring,     after   which    they    are    turned 


out.  Pot  plants  usually  give  a  succession 
of  blooms,  being  encouraged  to  break  afresh 
two  or  three  times  in  the  spring,  and  they  fre- 
quently endeavour  to  flower  again  in  the  summer. 
We  are  not  constantly  pruning  the  plants,  cutting 
the  buds  or  blooms  being  all  that  is  necessary  after 
(he  early  winter  shortening  back.  It  is  then  when 
we  cut  back  to  near  where  they  were  last  pruned, 
there  usually  being  several  back  buds  that  did  not 
push  out  below  where  the  first  bloom  was  cut. 
Thus  pruned  and  otherwise  well  attended  to,  the 
plants  can  long  be  kept  to  a  useful  size.  The 
youngest  plants,  or  those  struck  in  the  previous 
spring,  require  little  or  no  pruning,  and  these  we 
find  the  best  for  flowering  in  heat  during  the 
winter.  Those  trained  on  the  roof,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Marechal  Niel,  also  require  to  be  pruned 
early  in  the  jear,  or  they  soon  become  crowded 
and  dirty.  We  thin  ours  out  freely,  and  shorten 
back  all  the  young  growths,  much  as  advised  in 
the  case  of  pot  plants,  and  I  may  safely  say  no 
one  has  much  better  crops  of  Homire,  Safrano, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  l)evoniensis  than  we 
have.  These  are  all  on  the  Brier  stock,  are  planted 
outside,  and  brought  inside  through  the  roof. 
They  bloom  during  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  every  season  we  use  the  knife  freely,  or 
rather  scissors,  for  these  are  the  best  for  pruning 
Roses.  All  u;elcss  spray  on  the  Marechal  Niel 
should  be  cut  away,  the  medium-sized  and  strong 
growths  bting  laid  in  to  their  full  length,  good 
blooms  being  forthcoming  from  nearly  every  joint. 
When  the  plants  give  signs  of  being  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, or  when  no  strong  shoots  are  pushed  out 
from  different  parts  of  ihe  leading  branches,  hard 
pruning  must  be  resorted  to  directly  after  the 
flowering  period.  If  all  the  flowering  branches  are 
cut  hard  back,  the  plant  should  form  another  lot 
equally  strong,  or  perhaps  stronger,  than  these, 
and  which  will  flower  the  following  season.  It  is 
the  ceglect  of  this  precaution  ihat  sometimes 
leads  to  an  early  break  down,  but  in  all  fairness  I 
must  add  no  amount  of  pruning  or  any  other  re- 
novating measure  will  long  save  those  with  badly 
cankered  stems.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  pots  ought 
to  be  pruned  exactly  the  same  as  those  growing 
in  the  open  air.  All  spray  should  be  cut  hard  back, 
medium-sized  shoots  to  the  second  joint,  and  the 
largest,  say  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  to  the 
third  or  fourth  joint.  This  ensures  a  fairly  strong, 
fioriferous  break,  also  plenty  of  back-growths  con- 
stantly pushing  out,  and  which  tend  to  keep  the 
plants  dwarf  and  well  furnished.  W.  I. 


Planting  Koses. — On  this  subject  Mr.  George 
Baker,  of  Reigate,  a  skilful  Rose  grower,  writes 
as  follows  :  A  few  general  directions  should  in  all 
cases  be  observed.  It  will  become  your  first  duty 
to  see  that  your  ground  is  in  a  proper  state  to  re- 
ceive your  plants.  The  soil  should  be  neither  wet 
nor  dry,  and  the  earth  should  divide  well,  and 
intermingle  with  the  fibres  of  the  roots  readily. 
We  must  be  careful  in  treading  in  the  plants  ;  it 
is  evidently  injudicious  to  plant  on  a  retentive  soil 
at  a  time  of  rain,  though  on  lighter  grounds  the 
work  may  be  done  safely,  even  though  you  have 
gentle  showers.  I  question  whether  sufficient  care 
and  time  are  given  to  the  mode  of  planting  and 
arranging  the  roots  in  the  ground  ;  this  is  often 
carried  out  in  too  hurried  a  manner.  Before 
placing  the  plants  in  their  position,  they  should 
be  carefully  handled,  and  the  roots  well  looked 
over,  and  all  broken  or  injured  portions  removed  ; 
then  spread  out  in  a  radiating  direction,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  that  the  rootlets  may  take  up  the 
aqueous  and  other  fluids  readily.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  the  thick  substances  of 
the  roots  that  gather  up  the  food  for  the  support 
of  plant  life— they  serve  an  important  end  in 
fiimly  fixing  the  tree  in  the  soil— but  it  is  the 
minute  root  fibres  to  which  the  plant  owes  its 
nourishment.  The  roots,  therefore,  should  be  well 
spread  out,  and  never  packed  up  together,  and 
planted  down  in  a  straight  direction.  Caution 
must  be  further  observed  that  you  do  not  plant 
too  deeply  in  the  soil.  I  suspect  mistakes  of  this 
kind  often  occur.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  O.vford,  I 
remember  once  found  fault  with  me  in  this  re- 
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spect,  and  advised  on  the  seedling  Brier,  that  the 
union  should  be  just  above  the  ground  line,  but 
he  emphaticaHy  called  our  attention  to  regard  the 
same  depth  at  which  the  plants  had  been  pre- 
viously grown.  This  latter  part  of  his  advice  is 
in  like  manner  urged  by  most  of  our  practical 
nurserymen,  though  some  of  them  are  in  favour  of 
placing  the  points  of  junction  beneath  the  soil, 
which  they  think  will  give  the  plants  a  double 
chance.  No  doubt,  with  the  Manetti  stock,  you 
may  plant  deeper  than  with  others. 

Rosa  polyantlia  grandiflora  (Bernaix). — A 
new  variety  of  this  charming  species  is  now  being 
sent  out  by  M.  Bernaix,  similar  to,  but  with  rather 
larger  flowers  than  the  type.  In  France,  however, 
where  R.  polyantha  is  highly  prized  as  a  stock, 
especially  in  the  seedling  form,  the  great  merit  of 
this  variety  grandiflora  is  held  to  be  its  freedom  in 
producing  seed,  the  type  not  being  a  verj'  prolific 
seed-bearer.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  seed  germi- 
nates very  rapidly,  and  if  sown  on  a  hotbed  in 
March,  the  seedling  plants  may  be  grafted  the 
same  autumn. 


SHORT  NOTES— ROSES. 


Rosa  pisocarpa. — This  is  a  valuable  and  pretty  Cali- 
fornian  Rose  and  one  that,  judt^ng  from  what  we  saw  at  Kew, 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  desirable  rose  colour,  and  succeeded  by  bright 
red  fruits  ;  while  the  whole  plant  is  of  low  straggling  growth 
with  dark  green,  evenly  crenated  leaves. — A.  D.  W. 

Old  double  yellow  Rose.— I  should  feel  most  grate' 
ful  to  anyone  who  could  tell  nie  where  to  procure  the  true 
Rosa  svilphurea.  I  have  written  to  all  the  leading  Rose  nur- 
series without  success.  I  have  even  given  a  standing  order  in 
two  cases  of  more  than  a  year,  and  am  now  told  it  cannot  be 
sent  to  me  from  them ,  although  it  is  in  their  Rose  catalogues. 
— F.  W.  Y. 


Propagating. 


Tnr.ERons  Begonias. — These  are  increased  by  two 
different  methods — viz.,  seeds  and  cuttings.     By 
this  last  mode  alone  can  individual  varieties  be 
propagated,  as  seedlings  will  vary  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent;  yet  a  pinch  of  seed  sown  now,  if  it  be 
saved  from  the  best  varieties,  will  give  but  little 
trouble,  and  yield  a  good  display  of  bloom  during 
the  summer.     All  tubers  that  have  been  resting 
during  the  winter,  and  are  now  required  for  propa- 
gating from,  should  be  shaken  out  of  their  old  soil 
(if  that  has  not  been  already  done)  and  repotted  in 
good  open  compost.     Then,  if  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat  and  under  conditions  favourable  to  growth, 
they  soon  push  up  shoots  which  are  available  fcr 
propagating  purposes.     In   removing  a  shoot  re- 
quired for  cuttings,  it  should  not  be  pulled  out  at 
the  base,  but  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  above  the 
bottom  joint,  thus  leaving  a  nucleus  from  which 
other  shoots  will  in  time  be  pushed  forth  and  form 
the   future  plant.     If  started   thus  early  in  the 
season,   there  will   be  ample   time  to  grow  the 
parent  plant  into  a  specimen,  even  after  it  has 
yielded  a  crop  of  cuttings.    Should,  however,  a  few 
weak  shoots  be  pushed  up  around  the  main  stems, 
they  may  be  separated  quite  close  to  the  tuber,  as 
they  will  not  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  plant 
if    allowed    to    remain.      The   separated    shoots 
being  now  ready  may  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner :  Cut  them  oft'  clean  at  the  bottom  with  a 
sharp  knife,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  leave  a 
joint  at  the  base.     Then  insert  the  larger  cuttings 
singly  in  small  pots;  the  smaller  ones  may  be  put 
around  the  edge  of  a  pot  about  4  inches  in  dia 
meter.     A  soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
silver  sand,  the  whole  sifted  tine,  is  very  good  for 
the  reception  of  the  cuttings.     If  they  are  kept 
fairly  close,  in  a  temperature  of  (J.j"  to  75°,  they 
soon  root ;  but  precautions  will  need  to  be  taken 
against  decay,  as,  from  their  soft  and  succulent 
nature,  they  are  rather  liable  to  damp  off  if  kept 
too  close  or  the  soil  is  too  moist.    There  is  another 
way  of  increasing  this  class  of  Begonias,  which 
can,  however,  only.be  followed  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  that  is,  some  tubers  assume  a  flattened  shape, 
and  shoots  are  borne  from  several  different  places 
on  the  surface  thereof.   When  this  happens,  and  the 
shoots  are  about  an  inch  long,  the  tuber  can  with  a 


sharp  knife  be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there 
are  stems,  and  if  then  potted  they  will  grow  away 
without  any  check.     With  regard  to  seed,  it  must 
be  gathered  just  as  the  pods  commence  to  open, 
and  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  dry  place.     The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  but  whichever 
is  employed  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  thoroughly 
drained.     This  done,  they  can  be  filled  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  with  lijht  vegetable 
soil,  consisting  of  three  parts  well  decayed  leaf- 
mould,  quite  free  from  any  signs  of  fungus,  and 
one  part  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver 
sand.     The  compost  must  be  sifted  moderately 
fine,   and   pressed  down   perfectly   level  for  the 
reception  of  the  seeds.     After  the  pots  are  filled 
with  soil  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  through  a 
very  fine  rosed  water-pot  should  be  given,  and 
while  the  surface  is  still  moist  the  seed  must  be 
sown   thereon.      The    principal    thing    to    guard 
against  in  sowing  such  minute  seed  as  this  is  to 
take   care   that  it   is  not  sown    too    thickly,    for 
when   on    the   surface   of   the   soil   it   is  scarcely 
possible   to   discern  it,  and   if   it   has   not  suffi- 
cient   space    allowed   it,   many   will    soon    after 
germination  damp  off.     The  seeds  will  adhere  to 
the  moistened  surface  of  the  soil  and   need  no 
covering,  except  a  pane  of  glass  laid  over  the  pot. 
When  sown  a  good  place  for  their  reception  is  a 
shelf  in  not  too  dry  or  exposed  a  position  in  the 
stove,  as  germination  then  soon  takes  place,  and 
directly  the  yonng  plants  make  their  appearance 
the   glass  must   be   removed.     This    practice  of 
covering  any  seed   pots  that  contain  very  minute 
seeds  with  a  pane  of  glass  is  a  beneficial  one,  as  it 
prevents  the  surface  becoming  too  dry,  but  in  one 
respect  great  caution   is  necessary,  for  the  sun 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  shine  upon 
them,  as  the  confined  space  will  become  very  hot 
and  the  young  plants  be  sometimes  quite  roasted 
up.     A  second  point  to  which  attention  may  be 
specially  called  is,  that  after  the  removal  of  the 
glass,  cutting  winds  or  draughts  of  all  kinds  must 
be  especially  guarded  against.     When  the  young 
plants  begin  to  get  crowded,  or  if  any  signs  of 
decay  make  their  appearance  amongst  them,  they 
must  be  pricked  off,  using  for  that  purpose  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  that  recommended  for  sowing 
the  seed.     The  young  plants  are  very  fragile  and 
by  no  means  of  rapid  growth  during  their  earlier 
stages,   but  afterwards  they    grow    much    more 
quickly. 

C.\RPENT-\RiA  CALiFORN'icA. — This,  the  Subject 
of  a  coloured  plate  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden,  is  not  difliGult  to  propagate,  yet  at  the 
same  time  one  or  two  points  require  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  desirous  of  increasing  this  handsome 
shrub.  As  our  plants  are  by  no  means  large,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  try  what  measure  of  success 
would  attend  cuttings  put  in  the  open  ground; 
but  a  little  after  midsummer  I  took  some  of  the 
young  shoots  that  were  getting  moderately  firm  at 
a  length  of  4  inches  to  5  inches,  and  put  them  in 
a  pot  of  light,  sandy  compost.  They  were  placed 
in  a  frame  fairly  well  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  lights  kept  close,  for  it  is  used 
during  the  summer  as  a  propagating  case  for  all 
kinds  of  plants.  As  the  leaves  have  not  much 
substance  the  cuttings  were,  in  addition,  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  the  result  being  a  great  success, 
but  unfortunately,  though  they  were  potted  off, 
several  perished  during  the  winter  from  damp, 
which  is  very  liable  to  attack  them  when  small,  in 
the  heavy  atmosphere  inseparable  from  a  cold 
frame  during  some  part  of  the  winter.  Since  this 
I  have  wintered  them  for  the  first  season  in  the 
drier  air  of  the  greenhouse,  and  by  the  second 
year  they  are  quite  safe,  even  if  confined  in  pots 
and  wintered  in  the  frame. 


must  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  the  soil 
shaken  from  the  roots.  A  very  good  way  to  clear 
the  soil  from  the  roots  without  injuring  them  is 
to  wash  away  the  ball  of  earth  in  a  tub  of  water, 
as  if  carefully  done,  not  even  the  slightest  rootlet 
will  be  damaged.  The  plants  may  be  divided  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  separate  crowns,  and 
in  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  knife 
for  that  purpose,  but  in  doing  so  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cut  off  any  of  the  shoots,  as  the 
underground  portion  is  not  unfrequently  much 
curved,  and  appears,  unless  very  closely  examined, 
to  spring  from  a  source  other  than  it  really  does. 
After  division  the  plants  must  be  potted  into 
small  pots,  and,  if  possible,  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  and  kept  rather  close  till  root  action 
recommences. 

Other  kinds  of  Asi'AR.uius  may  be  increased  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  the  case  of  the  low-growing  A. 
decumbens,  the  operation  is  best  performed  in  the 
autumn  before  growth  commences,  as  this  species 
is  not  evergreen,  but  rests  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  and  recommences  growing  in  the 
autumn.  Some  kinds  of  Asparagus  again,  notably 
plumosus  and  tenuissimus,  will  strike  root  readily 
from  cuttings,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  contrary.  The  cuttings, 
are  simply  formed  of  the  young  branchlets  taken 
off  at  a  length  of  about  4  inches,  and  dibbled  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil.  They  will  have  to  be  kept  in  a 
close  propagating  case,  and  so  treated  will  soon 
form  a  base  from  which  shoots  will  push  up,  and 
in  time  small  tuber-like'masses  make  their  appear- 
ance. Though  a  very  good  time  now  for  division 
of  the  roots  to  be  carried  out,  cuttings  will  suc- 
ceed better  it  put  in  about  a  couple  of  months 
later.  In  the  case  of  seeds  of  any  of  these  kinds 
being  obtainable,  they  should  be  cleared  from  the 
pulpy  matter  surrounding  them  and  sown  without 
delay,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  a 
lengthened  period,  they  often  lie  a  long  time  be- 
fore germination  takes  place.  T. 


A.^ION'd    THE     different    STECIES    OF     Asl'.\K.\(ir.S 

now  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  ornamental 
properties,  by  far  the  most  popular  is  that  known 
as  plumosus  nanus,  the  delicate  flat,  frond-like 
branchlets  of  which  are  admired  by  all.  In  the 
absence  of  .seeds,  which  are  rarely  obtainable,  the 
propagation  of  this  plant  is  effected  by  division  of 
the  roots,  and  the  present  is  a  very  suitable  season 
for  the  purpose.    The  plants  that  are  to  be  divided 


Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  from  cuttings. 

— The  rule  is  to  raise  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes 
from  seeds,  and  in  the  case  of  new  varieties  when 
a  packet  only  contains  a  very  few  seeds,  and  some 
of  these  not  perfectly  sound,  the  plants  secured 
are  not  numerous.  In  fact,  I  hive  seen  and  heard 
of  only  one  plant  being  raised  from  a  Is.,  is.,  or  .Ss. 
packet  of  seed,  and  when  this  happens  cultivators 
are  apt  to  think  that  they  have  paid  dearly  for 
their  stock,  but  if  we  can  secure  one  plant  of  a  new 
Cucumber  or  Tomato,  I  care  but  little  for  more 
seedlings,  as  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  propa- 
gate them  from  cuttings.  We  have  recourse  to 
this  plan  in  the  case  of  all  new  varieties,  and 
often  also  in  that  of  many  old  ones,  as  I  am  of 
opinion  that  plants  from  cuttings  fruit  sooner  and 
more  freely  than  those  from  seeds  do.  Many  seed- 
lings of  both  sorts  rush  up  with  a  long  strong  stem, 
and  blossoms  do  not  appear  until  a  considerable 
amount  of  growth  has  been  made  ;  whereas,  plants 
from  cuttings  are  dwarf  from  the  first,  and  gene- 
rally fruit  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  We  do 
not  trust  to  reproducing  a  favourite  variety  of 
Tomato  from  seed  ;  a  few  cuttings  of  it  are  rooted 
in  autumn,  and  these  serve  as  stock  plants  to 
supply  dozens  of  cuttings  in  spring.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  getting  up  a  quantity  of  robust  and 
fertile  Tomato  plants,  and  if  this  plan  was  gene- 
rally adopted  it  would  be  found  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  hardly  ever  sow  seed  of  Cucumbers  after  the 
first  few  plants  are  raised,  as  when  the  shoots  are 
being  pinched  back  the  points  are  stuck  into  tho 
soil  round  the  margin  of  the  mound  of  soil  in  which 
the  plant  is  growing,  and  in  that  way  they  root 
freely  and  can  easily  be  transferred  tootherquarters. 
As  to  the  process  of  rooting  cuttings  generally 
little  need  be  said,  as  it  is  as  easily  and  simply 
done  as  securing  a  root  to  any  ordinary  soft- wooded 
plant. — .1.  MuiR,  Martjam,  South  Wales. 

SHORT  NOTE— PROPAGATING. 


Bouvardias. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Bou- 
vardias  nny  be  propagated  from  the  old  wood.  In_  a  case 
which  came  under  our  notice  the  other  day,  some  pieces 
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last  year's  growth  h  d  been  put  in  by  w.iy  nf  experiment 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  cuttings,  the  result 
being  a  very  fine  lot  of  young  rooted  plants. 

Propagating  in  tawdust.— Cuttings  of  such 
plants  as  Crotons,  Dra&tna?,  I'andanus,  &c.,  will 
root  iu  nearly  anything  if  kept  close  and  warm  ; 
for  instance,  I  placed  some  time  ago  in  a  propa- 
gating house  a  wood  frame,  filled  it  with  sawdust 
to  within  6  inches  of  the  top,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
warmed  by  the  bottom  heat,  I  inserted  the  cuttings 
in  the  sawdust,  which  was  well  watered.  A  sash 
was  placed  over  them,  so  as  to  keep  them  perfectly 
clo.se,  and  with  a  little  attention  as  regards  moisture 
and  shading  from  the  sun,  they  became  rooted 
in  the  short  period  of  ten  days.  They  were  then 
lifted  and  potted  in  .3-inch  pots  and  plunged  into 
bottom  heat  again.  As  the  young  roots  are  very 
tender  and  easily  broken,  great  care  must  be 
taken  when  they  are  being  lifted  and  potted.  The 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  should  also  be 
warmed  to  about  the  same  temperature  as  that  of 
the  sawdust  from  which  they  were  taken.  As  a 
rule,  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  surer  and  much 
quicker  way  of  striking  cuttings  than  that  of  put- 
ting them  singly  in  i^-inch  pots,  but  even  in  that 
case  a  great  advantage  is  gained  by  filling  the  pot 
with  prepared  soil,  which  should  consist  of  good 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The  hole  for  the  cut- 
tings should  be  entirely  filled  up  with  sand.  When 
the  cuttings  are  inserted,  plunge  them  into  a  good 
bottom  heat,  where  they  will  quickly  root  if  kept 
moist  and  shaded. — C.  Collins,  Hon'ick,  Le-shanj, 
NoHhumljeiiand. 


Ferns. 

W.   H.   GOWER. 

TWINING  FERNS. 

Prominext  amongst  these  are  the  Lygodiunis,  a 
clas5  of  Ferns  that  are  both  elegant  and  intere.-^t- 
ing  on  account  of  the  variety  of  tints  of  green 
which  their  fronds  assume.  The  latter  continue 
to  grow  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  extend  to  an 
indefinitelength,  forming  dense  masses  of  desirable 
gieenery  wlien  trained  upon  wires  or  upon  pillars, 
whilst  the  fact  of  their  withstanding  e-vposure  to 
full  sunlight  adds  greatly  to  their  value.  They 
are  not  only  effective,  too,  but  extremely  useful 
treated  as  rafter  or  roof  plants,  as  they  thus 
atford  slielter  for  shade-loving  kinds  below  them 
Lygodiuins  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Tropics,  and  their  fronds  vary  lonsiderably  in 
form  even  upon  the  same  plant,  a  circumstance 
•which  renders  the  task  of  defining  a  species 
extremely  difficult.  Ferns  belonging  to  this 
genus  liave  a  robust  constitution  and  are  vigorous 
growers,  thriving  equally  in  a  house  in  which 
there  is  a  high  temperature  and  in  cooler  situa- 
tions; nor  are  they  over-particular  as  to  soil, 
succeeding  either  in  peat,  leaf-mould,  or  loam. 
An  admixture  of  these  in  equal  paits  is,  however, 
most  likely  to  produce  the  best  growth.  Lygo- 
dium  scandens,  L.  flexuosuin,  L.  polystachyum,  L. 
japonicum,  and  L.  venustum  are  all  handsome 
and  distinct  forms  of  climbing  Ferns. 

Davallia  parvula.— This  beiutiful  little  Fern, 
perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of 
Singapore  and  Borneo,  a  full  sized  frond  and 
stipe  being  seldom  more  than  3  inches  in  height. 
Its  rhizomes  are  about  the  size  of  ordinary  whip- 
cord, and  are  clothed  profusely  with  short  ferru- 
gineous  hairs.  The  fertile  fronds  are  much  smaller 
in  their  divisions  than  the  sterile,  and  when  the 
plants  are  well  grown,  the  colour  of  the  fronds  is 
a  very  dark  green.  In  growth  it  is  rather  slow, 
taking  some  few  years  before  a  patch  of  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  can  be  obtained.  To  succeed  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  species,  it  should  be  grown 
under  a  bell  glass.  When  the  plant  is  in  a 
thriving  condition,  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  the 
roots  in  repotting,  but  simply  transfer  it,  together 
with  its  pot,  into  another  pot  or  pan,  filling  this  up 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  llie  rim  with  broken 


crocks  and  sandstone,  placing  above  this  a  layer 
of  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  some  sand  and  pieces 
of  the  sandstone.  Should  vapour  condense  on  the 
fronds,  the  bell-glass  should  be  taken  oflT  for  a 
hour  or  so.  With  this  treatment,  and  placed  in  a 
temperature  from  60"  to  65°,  success  is  certain. — 
W.  H. 

D.  alpina  is  another  Bornean  plant,  growing 
from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in  height,  and  of  a 
darker  green.  The  fronds  are  deltoid  in  shape, 
belonging  to  that  section  with  pinnatitid,  barren 
fronds.  It  thrives  under  similar  treatment  to  the 
above.  The  bell-glass  should  not  rest  close  on 
the  soil,  but  be  raised  a  little  all  round  the  pot  or 
pan.— W.  H. 

*,*  We  have  also  seen  both  these  beautiful 
Ferns  thriving  admirably  on  the  stems  of  Tree 
Ferns,  and  in  such  situations  they  are  very  effec- 
tive.— Ed. 


HARDY  FERNS. 
The  Parsley  Fern  (AUosorus,  or  Cryptogramma 
crispa),  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  our 
native  Ferns,  is  also  one  of  the  very  few  which 
retain  their  characters  perfectly  constant:  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  quantities  in  cultiva- 
tion, no  deviation  from  the  species  worthy  of  re- 
cord has  yet  been  noticed.  It  remains  as  it  was 
years  ago,  simply  the  Parsley  Fern.     The  plant. 
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F..rsley  Fern. 

which  seldom  exceeds  .">  inches  to  6  inches  in 
height,  appears  particulaily  fond  of  a  cold  climate, 
and  is  found  wild  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, at  Tenterfeli,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, in  Rutlandshire,  and  at  Borrowdale,  in 
Cumberland,  also  in  Wales,  on  Cader  Idris,  in 
Merionethshire,  and  on  Snowdon,  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. It  is  equally  plentiful  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  grand  masses  of  it  having  from  time 
to  time  been  gathered  in  an  old  quarry  in  Perth- 
shire. It  is  essentially  a  deciduous  kind,  losing 
its  fronds  about  the  end  of  October,  and  starting 
into  growth  again  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
There  are  two  totally  distinct  kinds  of  fronds — 
one  barren  and  the  other  fertile,  both  of  which 
are  abundantly  produced  from  a  short-tufted  root 
or  caudex,  which  lies  horizontally  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  very  minute  fibrous  rootlets.  The 
fertile  fronds  are  considerably  taller  than  the 
others,  which  are  very  much  appreciated  for 
bouquet  and  buttonhole  making,  and  produced  as 
a  second  crop  of  foliage  later  in  the  season.  Their 
spores  ripen  and  scatter  themselves  in  their  native 
state  about  September,  after  which  the  foliage 
begins  to  die  down,  the  barren  fronds  remaining 
on  the  plants  the  longest.  Although  often  found 
growing  in  exposed  situations,  it  delights  in  a 
cool,  moist,  and  shady  spot,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  a  quiet  nook  in  some  well-constructed 


rockery ;  it  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  parts,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  bricks  broken  into  small  pieces,  but  care 
should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  that  no  lime 
enters  the  compost,  as  it,  as  well  as  smoke  and  gas, 
is  highly  injurious  to  it.  It  may  be  propajiatecl 
by  seedlings,  but  this  is  a  slow  and  tedious  pro- 
cess; the  more  so  as  it  is  readily  increased  by 
the  division  of  the  crowns  in  the  spring  months 
just  before  its  growth  commences.  This  little 
gem  also  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  greenhouse, 
under  the  shade  of  Vines,  or  in  a  cold  pit.  When 
planted  in  the  rockery  out  of  doors  or  in  a  bor- 
der, a  little  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  handful 
of  leaves  or  litter  may  with  advantage  be  given  to 
it.  S.  G. 

CORBULAKIAS  AND  THEIR  DISTRIBU- 
TION.* 

CoRBULARi.isoflateyearshavingbecomepopularde- 
corative  plants,  thewhole  of  the  known  forms  being 
now  introduced  to  cultivation,  I  think  that  a  few 
notes  on  their  characters  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion, mainly  derived  frommyown  observations, may 
be  acceptable.  Although  the  greater  number  of 
the  species  of  Narcissus  have  a  wide  geographical 
range,  many  of  them  spreading  over  the  whole 
area  occupied  by  the  genus,  the  subsection  Cor- 
bularia  presents  a  contrast  in  the  limited  and 
compact  area  it  occupies  compared  with  the  wide 
ranging  of  the  entire  genus  Narcissus.  The 
Spanish  Peninsula  is  its  metropolis,  and  beyond 
this  its  extension  is  very  limited.  It  has  a  range 
of  about  10°  in  latitude,  from  'S')"  to  45"  north, 
and  12°  in  longitude,  from  9°  west  to  3°  east. 
Forms  of  Corbularia  are  to  be  found  throughout 
almost  the  entire  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  they 
extend  sparingly  bejond  the  Spanish  frontier  into 
France,  and  along  the  North  African  coast  from 
Tangier  to  the  longitude  of  Algiers.  The  most 
northern  recorded  habitat  is  near  Bordeaux,  and 
the  most  south-eastern  at  Guelt-es-Stel,  150  miles 
south  of  Algiers,  where  I  gathered  Corbularia 
monrphylla  in  the  spring  of  1S73.  Corbularias  do 
not  occur  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  general 
impression  left  by  the  careful  study  of  all  the 
foims  is  that  they  are  merely  connecting  links  of 
one  variable  species  vhich  is  undivitible  by  any 
«ell-maiked  boundary  lines,  and  however  different 
the  extreme  forms  may  appear,  they  are  con- 
nected by  insensible  gradations,  between  \\hich 
there  is  no  definite  demarcation. 

Flower  c'uLouEiNii. — Every  form  of  Corbularia 
is  self-coloured,  and  however  much  the  forms  and 
species  vary  in  shade,  the  segments  are  invariably 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  corona,  except  that  they 
are  externally  green,  and  the  bicolor  forms,  such 
as  occur  in  almost  every  other  section  of  Narcissus, 
are  never  found  in  Corbularia.  The  filament  is 
also  invariably  of  the  same  colour  as  the  coiona 
and  segments.  We  find,  however,  two  or  three 
distinct  sets  of  colouring,  viz  ,  white,  primrose- 
yellow,  and  orange.  I  say  sets  of  colouring,  be- 
cause, excepting  the  white,  the  other  two  colour- 
ings, primrose-yellow  and  orange,  run  through,  as 
it  were,  in  duplicate  the  entire  series  of  forms, 
however  variable  they  may  be  in  stature — c;/.,  we 
have  large  primrose-yellow  forms  and  large  orange 
forms,  small  primrose-yellow  forms  and  small 
orange  forms,  and  in  the  same  colour  duplicates  of 
every  size.  I  have  felt  inclined  to  give  the  white 
Corbularia  monophylla  from  North  Africa  a 
separate  sort  of  specific  rank  from  its  invariable 
colouring  of  a  kind  that  I  was  not  aware  occurred 
in  any  other  form  ;  but  I  have  been  somewhat 
shaken  in  this  conviction  by  Mr.  Tait's  discovery 
near  Oporto  of  a  white  form  of  Corbularia  nivalis, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  normally  orange. 

HABIT.iTS,    .iLTITUDES,    AND    DISTRIBUTION. — The 

range  in  altitude  is  from  near  the  sea-level  to 
heights  of  from  6000  feet  to  7000  feet,  and  my 
observations  show  that  there  are  no  strikingly 
prevalent  highland  or  lowland  forms,   many  of 

*  Notes  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  Corbularias. 
A  paper  read  before  the  seientitie  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Feb.  8  by  George  Maw,  F.  L.S. 
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them  having  wide  ranges  in  altitude.  The  habitats 
are  generally  moist  boggy  places.     The  forma  are 
never    intermixed,     each    occupying    a    distinct 
habitat ;  indeed,  I  have  only  met  with  one  case  in 
which  two  different  forms  grow  in  proximity,  and 
in  this  instance  they  were  not  associated,  but  oc- 
cupied separate  portions  of  the  mountain  pasture. 
I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  more  clearly  express  the 
facts  I    have  generalised    by   describing    as    an 
itinerary  through  Western  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Morocco,  and  Algeria,  mostly  from  my  own 
observations,  the  successive  forms  of  Corbularia 
that  would   be  met  with  in  such  a  tour.     Com- 
mencing at   Bordeaux  ;   soon  after  leaving  Bor- 
deaux Station,   the  moist,  healthy  places  in  the 
Landes  are  at  frequent  intervals  bespangled  with 
the  large  sulphur-yellow  form,  which  is  also  seen 
occasionally  by  the  sides  of  the  railway  as  Bayonne 
is  approached,  and  the  same  large  pale  form  is 
frequent  near  the  sea  level  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Biarritz.  The  following  localities  inFrance  on  the 
borders  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  may  also  be  enu- 
merated:  (Iradignan  and  Teste   near  Bordeaux, 
Agen,  Dax,  heathy  places  on  Mount  Olivet  and  the 
Palombiers  above   Bagneres  do  Bigorre,  Tarbes, 
betweeen  Bagneres  de  Bigorre  and  Savoy  ;  sandy 
places — Tiple  near  Fumel,  Prades,   Villefranche, 
Morlass,   Pau,  and  between   Biarritz  and  Cambo. 
It  is  also  abundant  on  Monte  de  la  Haya  at  alti- 
tudes of  from  2000  feet  to  2400  feet,  and  on  other 
mountains  on  the  Spanish  frontier  near  Irun.     A 
small,  pale  yellow  form  has  recently  been  found 
near  Biarritz.     Passing  into  Spain,  we  find  on  the 
limestone  hills  of  Pancorbo,  at  a  height  of  ,3000  ft., 
a  form  somewhat  different  to  that  prevailing  in 
Western  France,  with  small,  bright  yellow  flowers 
on   a  long  scape.     Turning   northwards  towards 
Leon,  the  moist  places  within  sight  of  the  railway 
are  golden  yellow  in  April  with  a  small  orange 
form  ;  and  a  still  smaller  orange  form,  approach- 
ing  nivalis   in   character,  is  abundant  near   Bus- 
dongo,  at  an  altitude  of  from  4000  feet  to  5000  feet 
on  the  pass  over  the  Asturias.     Descending  the 
north  side  of  the  Asturias,  the  same  large  pale 
yellow  form  which  prevails  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  Western  France  again  presents 
itself  in  moist  meadows  near  Oviedo,  near  Lugones, 
and  between  Oviedo  and  (iijon  ;  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Gijon  a  large  orange  form 
occurs  sparingly.    In  passing  by  rail  from  Leon  to 
Corunna,  small  orange  Corbularias  were  abundant 
between  Leon  and  Astorga  ;  and  west  of  Astorga 
the  large  orange  form  similar  to  that  at  Gijon 
occurred  sparingly  at  intervals. 

Passing  southwards,  two  forms,  C.  nivalis,  with 
small  orange  flowers,  the  smallest  known  form, 
and  C  Graellsi,  with  pale  primrose-yellow  flowers, 
occur  abundantly  on  the  Sierra  Guadarrama  at 
altitudes  of  from  3000  feet  to  5000  feet ;  in  a 
meadow  near  the  Naval  Peral  Station  they  were 
growing  in  proximity,  though  not  intermixed  ; 
nivalis  occurred  in  a  boggy  part  of  the  field,  and 
Graellsi  on  the  dryer  ground  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet.  Descending  the  southern  side 
of  the  Sierra  towards  the  Escurial,  C'.  Graellsi 
bespangled  like  Primroses  the  moist  pastures  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  its  pretty  pale  yellow  flowers. 
I  gather  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait's  "  Notes  on  the 
Narcissi  of  Portugal "  that  the  same  kinds  of 
variations  occur  in  the  Portuguese  as  in  the 
Spanish  forms  of  Corbularia.  The  following  par- 
ticulars are  mainly  derived  from  Mr.  Tait's  notes, 
and  partly  from  my  own  observations.  In  several 
parts  of  Portugal  the  form  obesa  occurs  ;  it  is  of 
low  stature,  orange  in  colour,  and  departs  some- 
what in  shape  from  the  other  forms  in  the  corona, 
being  inflated  or  balloon  .shaped,  with  a  convex 
instead  of  a  concave  outline.  I  found  this  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cintra  in  1871.  It  grows  at 
Coimbra,  intermixed  with  the  ordinary  C.  Bulbo- 
codium,  and  on  the  Berlengas  Islands,  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  all  the  Corbularias  are  of  the 
obesa  type.  Mr.  Tait's  enumeration  of  the  Portu- 
guese Corbularias  is  as  follows  :  — 

No.  1. — With  ahort-stcmmed,  Ijright  or.^nge  flowers,  ]>  .v 
diiopd  iu  Fobruuiy  iiiid  iMarcli ;  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oporto,  withiu  100  feet  of  the  sea  level. 

No,  5.— With  a  much  longer  sixp2  afad  larger  flower  than 


No.  1,  and  an  exceptionally  large  bulb,  from  hot  marshes  near 
the  sea,  at  Ovar,  twenty  miles  south  of  Oporto,  flowering  io 
March  and  April. 

No.  3.— Somewhat  similar  to  No.  2,  but  of  the  obesa  type, 
from  Cantanhede,  foity  miles  south  of  Oporto,  flowering 
about  the  ISth  of  April  at  an  elevation  of  30  feet  above  tlie 
sea  level. 

No.  4.— Corbularia  nivalis,  the  smallest  known  form,  was 
found  abundantly  by  Mr.  Tait  at  elevations  ranging  from 
1500  feet  to  4000  feet  on  hills  near  Povoa  de  Lanhozo  and  on 
the  Geroz  Mountains,  flowering  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  May,  according  to  elevation,  but  much  paler 
in  colour,  vajying  to  white,  than  the  form  I  found  in  the 
Spanish  Sierra  de  Guadairama. 

No.  5. — A  double  v.ariety  of  a  form  resembling  No.  1,  found 
at  Ovjir,  flowering  on  the  17th  of  April. 

No.  0.— One  of  Mr.  Tait's  most  interesting  diEcoveries_  is  a 
supposed  hybrid  between  Corbularia  nivalis  and  Narcissus 
triandrus,  flowering  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
Jlay,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3600  feet  on  the  Gorez  Moun- 
tains. Ihe  corona  resembled  that  of  Corbularia  nivalis,  bnt 
the  segments  were  broader,  and  refles^d  like  those  of  Nar- 
cissus triandrus.  The  seven  specimens  obtjiined  in  the  years 
ls,s.'»  and  ISSO  were  gi-owing  intermixed  with  the  supposed 
purents.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  hybrid  Cor- 
l)ularia. 

And  now,  crossing  to  North  Africa,  two  West 
European  forms  occur  on  the  Barbary  coast,  oppo- 
site the  narrow  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  viz.,  the 
typical  C.  Bulbocodium  and  the  inflated  form,  C. 
obesa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier,  but  how 
far  these  extend  east  in  the  direction  of  Algiers 
has  not  been  ascertained.  In  the  province  of 
Oran,  as  at  Beniza,  near  Sidi-bel-Abbis,  at  Saida 
and  Djbel  Santo,  and  other  localities,  the  nearly 
white  Corbularia  monophylla  takes  their  place, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of  any 
orange  Corbularia  in  Algeria.  C.  monophylla 
appears  to  extend  as  far  to  the  east  as  the  longi- 
tude of  Algiers,  or  a  little  furtlier  east  than  the 
eastern  limit  of  Corbularias  in  Europe.  It  grows 
abundantly  near  the  Cedar  forest  at  Tenict-el- 
Ahd,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S73  I  observed  it  in 
flower  at  Boghar,  70  miles  south  of  Algiers,  and 
again  at  Guelt-es-Stel,  150  miles  south  of  Algiers  ; 
but  the  last  is  the  most  south-eastern  point  from 
which  it  has  been  recorded,  and  is  probably  nearly 
the  southeastern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  genus. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  these  records  that,  with 
the  exception  of  C.  monophylla,  there  is  no  de- 
finite line  of  demarcation  between  the  various 
forms  of  the  genus,  which  pass  into  each  other  by 
insensible  gradations,  and  that  even  in  their 
geographical  distribution  they  are  scattered 
through  the  region  they  occupy  in  a  very  irregular 
way,  both  as  regards  altitude  and  locality. 


into  5  inch  and  6-inch  pots,  and  stopped  three  times, 
the  last  time  being  about  the  first  week  in  July. 
That  is  all  the  treatment,  so  far  as  making  it  late, 
they  have  ever  received — in  fact,  all  my  stock  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  treated  alike. —  Robt.  Owen, 
Floral  Nursery,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

"„*  The  flowers  sent  are  golden  yellow,  and  marvels 
of  freshness,  being  as  bright  and  clean-looking  as 
Chrysanthemums  could  be  in  the  early  days  of  No- 
vember ;  the  foliage,  too,  is  equally  fresh  and  healthy. 
This  variety  is  evidently  an  acquisition. — Ed. 

A  gardener's  orphanage. — Mr.  Penny,  Sand- 
ringham,  suggests  that  as  a  house  for  the  orphans  of 
gardeners  is  badly  wanted,  such  an  institution  would 
be  a  suitable  gardeners'  recognition  of  the  Jubilee 
year.  Attached  to  the  orphanage  he  proposes  to  have 
a  piece  of  land  for  cultivation,  a  school  to  hold  fifty 
boys  and  girls,  or  more  as  the  funds  may  allow.  If 
every  gardener  would  contribute  5s.  and  every  jour- 
neyman "23.  6d.  annually,  he  thinks  that  suftioient 
funds  might  be  raised  for  the  purpose  here  indicated. 

Callicarpa  macrophylla. — The  common  Calli- 
carpa  (C.  purpurea),  with  its  long  branches  clustered 
with  bright  purple  berries,  is  a  well-known  shrub.  C 
macrophylla  is  somewhat  like  it,  but  instead  of  the 
berries  being  purple,  they  are  pure  white.  The  two 
shrubs  should  be  grown  together,  and  one  can  ima- 
gine the  pretty  effect  of  the  white  and  purple-berried 
stems  intermixed.  C.  macrophylla  is  now  in  berry  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
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Primula  Magenta  ^ueen. — "We  have  received  from 
Mr.  P..  s.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  flowers  of 
this  new  form  of  Chinese  Pi-imrosc.  They  are  large,  of  good 
substance,  beautifully  fringed,  and  of  a  rich,  clear,  d  ep  ma- 
genta ;  a  strikingly  effective  Primula. 

Christmas  Roses.— Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has  brought  us 
some  rcniarkalily  fine  lilooms  of  Christmas  Roses  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  W,  LJ.  lljrtland.  of  Cork.  The  finest  of  the  collection 
was  Mr.  Foe's  variety  with  pink  stigma,  apple-green  stems, 
and  very  large  blooms.  The  flowers  are  well  above  the 
foli.age  .and  very  erect.  A  similar  fl<^wer  was  more  imbri- 
cated, free  from  pink  stigma,  and  the  foliage  stems  more 
pale  ill  enliiur. 

Snowdrops  and  other  early  flo-wers-— I  send  you 
a  few  iif  our  giant  Welsh  Snowdrops  ;  later  on,  when  fully 
developed,  they  will  be  much  larger.  We  have  also  in  llowcr 
Calintlius  pllcatus,  G.  Shaylocki,  G.  poculiformis,  G.  lati- 
folius,  and  the  double  flowered  form  of  our  Big  Welshman. 
How  pretty  Erica  melanthera  and  E.  carnea  are  at  prefeiit  ! 
and  so  useliil  as  cut  flowers,  when,  save  a  stray  Crocus,  a 
few  Primroses,  or  a  bit  of  white  Arabis,  outdoor  flowers  arc 
few  indeed. — M.  A.  Webster,  Llan(le(rai,  Bavnor. 

Scarlet  Musa. — A  bit  of  glowing  red  is  effec- 
tively furnished  just  now  by  Musa  coccinea,  at  present 
IjeautifuUy  iu  flower  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  from  which  Mr.  Burbidge  sends  us 
a  brilliant  example.  With  it  also  came  blooms  of 
Cornish  Yellow  Daffodil.  It  is  a  strong  and  quick 
grower,  increasing  rapidly,  and  forces  well.  The 
flowers  received  were  stated  to  be  from  a  greenhouse. 

Chrysanth.emuin  Golden  Gem. — As  a  further 
proof  of  the  lateness  of  Golden  Gem  Chry.santhemum, 
I  send  you  a  head  of  bloom.  I  find  this  to  be  the 
best  of  ;dl  l.ate  t'hrysantheniums.  Every  flower-bud 
expands,  and  under  the  worst  of  treatment.  Cuttings 
struck  in  April  in  small  u-inch  pots  and  potted  ou 


OLD  HOUSE  AND   SURROUNDINGS. 

We  lately  received  from,  Mr.  Fowler  Jones,  of 
(^)uarrybank,  Malton,  a  number  of  photographs 
representing  beautiful  woodland  srenery  and 
country  seats  taken  by  him,  chiefly  in  the  mid- 
land and  northern  counties.  From  these  we 
have  .selected  one  for  illustration  in  The  Garden. 
It  represents  a  beautiful  old  house  surrounded 
by  a  garden  of  quite  an  unconventional  type, 
and  is  the  property  of  Sir  George  Wombwell. 
The  building  shows  one  part  of  tlie  original 
hall  inhabited  by  the  Colvil  family,  who  lived 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey.  Such 
specimens  of  pure  old  English  architecture  are 
now  so  I'are,  that  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
them  apart  t'rom  the  historical  associations  that 
are  generally  connected  with  them.  The  quiet 
colour  of  the  weather-beaten  and  Lichen-stained 
old  walls  is  enhanced  by  the  luxuriant  tree 
and  shrub  growth  that  reaches  almost  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  differences  between  old  and  modern  country 
mansions.  Old  houses  almost  invariably  nestle 
peacefully  midst  unrestricted  tree-growth  ;  new 
ones,  as  a  lule,  stand  on  a  treeless  level,  often 
amid  a  maze  of  pattern  beds  and  gravel,  and  are 
rarely  unaccompanied  by  a  raised  terrace,  with 
its  excessive  array  of  statuary  and  other  forma- 
lities. We  fear  that  architects,  not  landscape 
gardeners,  are  often  responsible  for  this  stale  of 
things.  They  seem  to  have  an  abhorrence  of 
greenery  of  any  sort  approachin.^'  their  handi- 
work. The  prevalent  practice  among  architects 
now  seems  to  be  that  ot  raising  the  floor  line  of 
their  houses  seldom  less  than  2  feet  above  the 
natural  ground  level ;  consequently  the  surround- 
ing soil  has  to  be  made  up  to  it  at  great  expense, 
or  you  get  the  alternative  of  Ihe  conventional 
terrace,  with  a  more  or  less  steep  bank  having  no 
connection  with  the  outlying  ground.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  great  pleasure  to  come  upon  such  a 
houEC  as  that  here  represented  after  visiting 
those  of  the  modern  stamp.  One  can  picture  to 
themselves  the  charms  which  the  old  garden  in 
connection  with  such  a  house  must  present  at 
every  season  of  the  year.  It  would  be  brilliant 
with  flowers  in  spring,  th:.uly  in  summer,  glowing 
with  the  rich  hues  of  the  decaying  leafage  iu 
autumn,  and  sheltered  and  suug-looking  in 
winter.  W.  G, 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

STATICES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  distinct  appearance  of  these  plants,  the  en- 
during character  of  their  flowers  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  are,  as  a  rule,  produced,  are 
properties  sufficiently  desirable,  one  would  sup- 
pose, to  have  caused  their  being  more  generally 
grown  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decora- 
tion than  they  have  hitherto  been.  The  different 
species  and  varieties  of  Statice  that  require 
greenhouse  treatment  are  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion often — though  groundlessly — urged  against 
the  hard-wooded  section  of  greenhouse  plants — 
that  of  being  unsuitable  for  general  cultivation 
on  account  of  their  requiring  more  attention  in 
stopping  and  training  in  the  early  stages  of  tlieir 
growth,  and  more  tying  when  they  get  older 
than  the  commoner  kinds.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  any  plants  that  need  so  little  traiuing 
as  Statices,  either  whil.st  young  or  when  they  have 


on  growing  slowly  in  the  winter,  and  in  this 
they  are  unlike  plants  that  remain  all  but  at  rest 
during  the  dormant  season.  In  common  with 
most  plants,  they  need  plenty  of  light,  but  in 
the  spring  and  summer  they  should  have  a  slight 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  in  the  absence  of 
this  their  leaves,  even  where  the  growth  is  strong, 
do  not  attain  the  size  they  otherwise  would  do. 
When  a  little  protection  is  given,  not  only  does  the 
foliage  get  much  larger  in  size,  but  it  is  fresher 
in  appearance,  and  the  growth  made  is  double 
that  which  is  forthcoming  when  the  full  force  of 
the  sun  is  allowed  to  reach  the  plants.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  S.  profusa,  a  seedling 
variety  which,  taking  all  its  qualities  into  account, 
may  be  said  to  lie  the  best  of  the  Statices.  The 
leaves  of  the  difl'erent  kinds,  though  somewhat 
soft  in  texture,  are  of  an  enduring  character  when 
the  plants  are  kept  free  from  insects,  particularly 
aphides  and  red  spider,  both  of  which  attack 
them,  and  which,  from  the  partially  drooping 
ha))it  of  the  leaves,  are  often  present  in  quantity 
on  their  under-side  without  being  detected  by 


markable  for  the  freedom  with  which  they  make 
roots,  and  which  penetrate  the  soil  within  the 
pots,  so  that  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of  fibres 
This  points  to  the  necessity  for  giving  more  pot- 
room  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  than 
would  be  required  by  things  that  make  slower 
progress  in  this  direction.  When  free-rooting 
plants  like  these  are  not  allowed  sufficient 
room  in  their  early  stages,  they  suffer  in  a  way 
that  can  rarely  afterwaids  be  remedied,  as 
when  the  roots  get  so  packed  together  in  the  soil 
the  jilants  languish  for  want  of  sustenance,  get- 
ting into  such  a  stunted  state,  that  nothing  that 
can  then  be  done  in  the  way  of  additional  pot 
room  has  the  desired  effect. 

Statices  are  frequently  grown  in  peat,  but 
good,  rich,  fibrous  loam  suits  them  best,  as,  like 
most  things  that  will  succeed  in  either  of  these 
materials,  the  leaves  have  more  solidity  and 
endurance  in  them  when  loam  is  used  than  peat. 
In  localities  where  good  peat  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  loam  is  of  an  inferior  description,  I  should 
give  the  former  the  preference.     But  whichever 
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attained  specimen  size,  as  even  when  they  are 
large,  nothing  in  the  form  of  support  is  necessary 
beyond  a  few  sticks  to  keep  the  branches  sufTi- 
ciently  open.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the 
difl'erent  sorts  of  8tatice  is  likewise  the  least  com- 
mon amongst  greenhouse  plants  that  are  of  an 
enduring  nature,  and  this  also  may  be  set  down  in 
their  favour.  The  texture  of  the  flowers  is  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  retain  a  fresh  appearance  on 
the  plants  for  months,  whilst  their  form  makes 
them  distinct  from  all  others. 

There  are  one  or  two  peculiarities  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Statices  that  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of;  yet,  taking  them  altogether,  they  may  be 
set  down  as  amongst  the  easiest  things  to  grow, 
and  with  fair  treatment  such  plants  will  last  from 
a  dozen  to  a  score  of  years.  I  have  had  S.  pro- 
fusa at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  as  full  of  health 
and  vigour  as  ever.  All  the  kinds  will  suc- 
ceed under  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, but  in  the  wiuter  months  they  like  to  be 
kept  a  little  warmer  than  many  plants  need  to 
be,  as  to  do  j  ustice  to  them  they  require  to  keep 


those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  their 
cultivation.  When  these  pests  become  at  all 
numerous,  they  do  much  injury,  not  alone  by 
the  dull,  unsightly  colour  which  the  affected 
foliage  assumes,  but  the  vigour  of  the  plants  is 
proportionately  reduced  through  the  premature 
decay  of  the  leaves  that  are  thus  aft'ected.  But 
if  duiing  spring  and  summer  a  little  forethought 
is  used  in  keeping  a  look-out  for  insects,  and 
when  they  are  discovered  means  are  at  once 
taken  for  their  destruction,  they  will  give  little 
trouble.  Plants  of  most  kinds  that  are  grown 
under  glass  are  especially  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects  ;  and  the  want  of  exercising  vigilance 
in  their  detection  and  destruction  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  expectations  of  not  a  few  who  attempt 
plant  growing  are  wrecked. 

Where  attention  is  given  to  the  matters  above- 
mentioned,  no  one  need  feel  doubtful  of  succeed- 
ing with  these  plants,  which,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  will  well  repay  the  little  care  required 
i  to  keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition.    When  the 
I  foliage  is  clean  and  healthy,  the  plants  are  re- 


is  used,  it  should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  admit 
of  its  lasting,  as  there  must  be  no  attempt  at 
shaking  out  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the 
material  in  after  years.  An  addition  of  leaf- 
mould  is  sometimes  advised  for  Statices,  yet, 
though  it  gives  an  impetus  to  the  growth  for  a 
time,  it  is  better  not  to  use  it  for  these  and  other 
plants  that  do  not  like  being  periodically,  all  or 
partially,  shaken  out,  as  the  material  in  question 
is  deficient  in  the  enduring  properties  that  should 
be  present  in  soil  that  the  roots  have  permanently 
to  remain  in. 

Those  who  prefer  propagating  the  plants 
themselves  will  find  no  difficulty  in  striking 
cuttings.  These  should  consist  of  shoots  taken 
off  in  spring,  severing  them  at  a  point  where  the 
wood  is  in  a  half  solidified  state.  Some  of  the 
lower  leaves  will  require  removing,  being  careful 
in  doing  this  not  to  injure  or  strip  off  the  bark. 
The  cuttings  should  be  put  singly  into  small 
pots  partly  filled  with  a  mixture  consisting  of 
;  equal  parts  of  sand  and  finely  sifted  loam,  with 
sand  alone  on  the  top.     Keep  them  moderately 
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moist  and  confineJ  under  a  propagating  glass, 
shading  from  the  sun.  They  will  not  root  so 
quickly  as  some  things  ;  consequently  an  inter- 
mediate heat  will  be  safer  for  them  than  the  high 
temperature  tliat  answers  for  plants  that  root 
quickly.  After  sufficient  roots  are  present  dis- 
pense with  the  glass,  but  keep  the  little  plants  on 
m  a  growing  tempei'ature  through  the  summer, 
with  shade  in  bright  weather.  They  will  require 
moving  into  larger  pots  before  the  season  la  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  of  the  roots  getting  well 
established  in  the  soil.  A  temperature  of  45'-^ 
will  suit  them  during  winter,  standing  them 
where  they  will  have  plenty  of  light.  So  treated, 
they  will  keep  on  moving  slowly.  In  spring  cut 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots.  It  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  this  in  good  time,  as  if  left  to  them- 
selves the  plants  will  not  branch  out  low 
enough,  the  growth  simply  being  confined  to  a 
single  shoot  until  they  are  too  tall  and  leggy. 
Plants  of  this  character  of  any  of  these  Statices 
must  be  avoided,  as  they  will  never  make  well- 
furnished  specimens  ;  G-inch  pots  will  now  be 
about  the  right  shift  to  give  them ;  this  they 
should  have  early  in  spring.  In  the  matters  of 
air,  light,  and  water,  treatment  such  as  is  required 
by  the  generality  of  young  hard-wooded  green- 
house plants  will  answer,  keeping  a  little  more 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  than  is  necessary  for 
older  stock,  shading  as  before  advised  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  syringing  ftvely  when  the 
house  is  closed  in  the  afternoons  until  the  end  of 
summer,  when  more  air  and  a  drier  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  will  be  an  advantage.  All  that 
will  be  needful  this  season  in  the  way  of  stopping 
is  to  pinch  out  the  flower  shoots  as  they  appear. 
So  naturally  inclined  are  most  of  the  kinds  to 
bloom,  that  they  will  produce  flowers  when  the 
plants  are  quite  small,  yet  it  is  much  better  not 
to  allow  them  to  do  s"o  until  more  size  has  been 
attained,  as  blooming  at  this  stage  will  interfere 
with  growth.  Little,  if  any,  shoot-stopping  will 
now  be  necessarj',  as  one  peculiarity  common  to 
the  dift'erent  kinds  of  Statice  is  that  each  flower- 
stem  that  appears  divides  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shoot  from  which  it  springs  so  as  to  form  a 
second  shoot,  and  in  this  way  the  plants  continue 
to  multiply  tlu-ir  branches  so  long  as  they  exist. 
As  the  branches  get  long  enough  to  admit  of 
their  being  tied  out  they  should  be  secured  with 
a  few  neat  sticks  and  ties  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, by  which  means  the  ba^e  of  the  specimens 
will  be  furnished,  and  overcrowding  of  the 
shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  will  be  avoided. 
After  the  second  summer  they  may  be  allowed 
to  bloom  ;  some  of  the  soit-',  S.  profusa  in  parti- 
cular, will  keep  on  pushing  up  flower-stems  from 
early  in  spring  to  the  end  of  summer,  and  these 
will  open  in  succession,  keeping  the  plants  gay 
for  half  the  year.  After  this  larger  shifts  will 
be  reijuired  at  the  annual  potting,  which,  with 
these  plants,  is  always  best  carried  out  early  in 
spring.  With  a  continnmce  of  the  treatment 
recommended  they  will  attain  a  large  size, 
nllimately  needing  pots  18  inches  in  diameter, 
or  even  larger,  but  when  the  specimens  are  in 
pots  approaching  these  dimensions  they  must  not 
be  potted  oltener  than  once  in  two  years,  assist- 
ing them  duiiug  the  growing  season  with  manure 
water.  Statices  are  not  so  liable  to  die  ofl'suddenly 
in  the  way  that  some  things  do.  I  have  had 
plants  which,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  were  as  vigorous  and  free  in  growth  as 
when  they  were  not  more  than  as  many  nmnths 
old.  The  best  sort,  S.  prolusa,  is  a  small-leaved, 
bushy-habited  kind,  a  good  grower,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  S.  Butcheri  is  a  very  fine  variety, 
a  strong,  rapid  grower ;  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced Ireely,  and  are  a  fine  deep  shade  of 
blue.  S.  Holfordi  also  is  a  strong,  free-growino 
Eoit,  with   stout,   many-branched  flower-stems. 


S.  imbrioita  is  a  desirable  kind  that  grows  and 
flowers  freely. 


Asters  in  spring. — At  a  meeting  of  the  French 
National  Horticultural  Society  in  April  last  some 
well-grown  plants  of  Asters  were  exhibited  in  good 
bloom.  It  is  not  stated  what  particular  variety 
they  were,  but  they  varied  in  colour,  and  it  is 
certainly  interesting  to  know  that  double  Asters 
can  be  had  in  full  flower  in  the  spring  months. 
The  seeds  were  said  to  have  been  sown  in  summer, 
so  that  the  plants  just  had  time  to  make  their 
growth.  One  would  think  that  well-flowered  pots 
of  Asters  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  Covent  Garden 
in  spring.  It  appears  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  get 
them  at  that  time  of  year. — Byfleet. 

Echeveria  retusa. — This  charming  succulent 
blooms  very  freely,  and  is  distinct  in  character 
from  the  general  routine  of  winter-flowering  plants. 
It  is  very  compact  in  habit,  bears  beautiful  red 
and  yellow  flowers,  and  may  be  easily  propagated 
by  means  of  the  little  ofl'shoots  that  are  annually 
thrown  up  from  the  old  stools.  Great  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in 
that  they  are  not  over-watered,  as  being  soft  and 
fleshy  they  are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  A  good  plan 
is  to  lay  them  on  a  shelf  for  a  few  days  to  dry.  They 
will  do  well  if,  after  being  established  in  pots, 
they  are  placed  in  a  cool  frame  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  early  autumn  transferred  to  a 
moderately  warm  greenhouse. — T. 

Koman  Hyacintlis.— The  demand  for  white 
flowers  at  all  seasons  makes  these  Hyacinths  doubly 
valuable,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom  is  not  the  least  of  their  re- 
commendations. Other  Hyacinths  may  be  larger, 
but  their  size  militates  against  their  usefulness  in 
a  cut  state.  We  do  not  force  Roman  Hyacinths 
into  bloom  nearly  so  early  as  might  be  done, 
because  during  autumn  there  is  such  a  wealth  of 
other  white  flowers,  that  they  are  really  not  wanted. 
Between  December  and  April,  however,  they  are 
most  valuable,  and,  by  having  a  succession  of  boxes 
in  cool  houses,  and  bringing  them  into  gentle  heat 
to  open  their  flowers  fully,  a  supply  may  be  kept 
up,  as  they  remain  long  in  a  half-open  state  in  a 
cold  house.  Having  quantities  of  bulbs  that  had 
been  used  in  pots  and  boxes  for  one  year,  I  have 
at  various  times  planted  them  out,  close  to  the 
foot  of  walls  in  various  aspects,  and  they  become 
useful  for  a  late  supply.  The  only  attention  they 
require  is  to  put  a  little  litter  over  them  if  very 
sharp  frost  sets  in  after  they  push  through  the 
soil,  which  they  do  before  the  ordinary  Dutch 
kinds.  Close  to  a  wall,  however,  with  a  fewold  glass 
lights  or  thatched  hurdles  put  over  them  at  night 
or  during  rough  weather,  they  expand,  fresh,  fair, 
and  fragrant,and,withoutanyexpensive  appliances 
or  scorching  fire-heat,  this  lovely  flower  may  be 
had  nearly  half  the  year. — J.  Gkoom. 

Chinese  Primroses. — Whilst  a  visit  to  Wood- 
side,  Farnham  Royal,  in  a  couple  of  months  hence 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  some  2ri00  plants 
of  Mr.  James's  best  strain  of  Cinerarias  in  bloom, 
even  now  a  visit  is  amply  repaid  in  seeing  the 
several  hundreds  of  Chinese  Primroses  there 
which,  in  the  clear  light  of  that  elevated  rural  dis- 
trict, exhibit  the  purest  colours  and  the  finest  of 
culture.  Better  plants  cannot  be  seen  anywhere. 
All  are  sturdy,  clean,  and  healthily  luxuriant, 
both  in  foliage  and  in  bloom.  The  old  Market 
White,  which  always  produces  tinted  flowers,  is 
nevertheless  a  grand  strain,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  of  wonderful  size  and  substance,  and  make  fine 
heads  of  bloom  ;  constant  selection  has  done  this. 
The  finest  pure  white  is  a  light.  Fern-leaved  kind, 
that  produces  very  large  ivory-white  flowers,  borne 
in  big  trusses  on  stout  stems,  and  presents  one  of 
the  most  perfect  white  Primulas  yet  seen.  Another 
of  great  beauty  has  pure  white  flowers  on  reddish 
foliage  ;  and  yet  another  has  mauve  flushed  flowers 
on  dark  red  foliage.  The  lavender  or  marginate 
strain  is  wonderfully  fine,  and  the  flowers  if  any- 
thing over-large.  The  single  red  and  single  blue 
are  of  the  best  of  their  kinds,  and  a  very  pleasing 
form  has  reddish  cerise  flowers.     The  only  semi- 


double  is  one  producing  fine  flowers  of  a  magenta- 
red  hue  ;  this  is  a  grand  strain.  All  the  plants 
are  in  perfect  health,  and  when  seen  in  masses  of 
colours  and  sorts,  command  almost  enthusiastic 
admiration,  they  are  so  exceedingly  beautiful.  — 
A.  D.  ^  ^ 


STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA  FAILING. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  popular 
plant  than  this,  but  although  so  well  known,  it  is 
by  no  means  generally  to  be  seen  in  a  flourishing 
or  profitable  condition.  The  reasons  for  this  in 
some  instances  are  not  far  to  seek.  No  plant  is 
more  liable  to  be  infested  with  mealy  bus,  or, 
during  the  period  of  active  growth,  more  difficult 
to  clean.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  the 
best  plan  to  take  down  the  whole  of  a  dirty  plant 
and  perhaps  dip  it  in  some  bug-destroying  solu- 
tion, afterwards  returning  to  the  roof  or  trellis,  as 
the  case  may  be,  only  to  find  that  the  dose  must 
be  repeated  several  times  before  the  bug  is  eradi- 
cated. I  have  frequently  seen  large  plants  of 
Stephanotis  gradually  taken  down,  the  joints 
scrubbed  with  brushes,  and  the  leaves  sponged, 
some  kind  of  insecticide  being  used  at  the  time. 
The  result  of  such  a  proceeding  is  a  much- 
scratched  and  otherwise  badly  damaged  plant, 
but  no  real  clearance  of  the  bug.  The  remedies 
are  perseverance  and  petroleum,  both  being  cheap, 
and  altogether  superior  to  the  many  nostrums, 
none  of  which,  however,  that  I  have  tried,  being 
really  effective.  There  is  no  necessity  to  loosen 
the  plants  from  the  wires.  After  they  have  been 
duly  pruned  and  thinned,  and  before  active  growth 
commences,  the  insect  pests  should  be  destroyed. 
Our  remedy  is  two  ounces  or  a  wineglassful  of 
petroleum  (more  commonly  termed  paraffin)  to  a 
gallon  of  soft  water  heated  to  about  liO".  Some 
add  a  lump  of  soft  soap  about  the  size  of  an  egg  to 
every  .'?  gallons  of  water,  but  we  have  tried  this 
repeatedly  without  discovering  any  advantage  in 
its  use.  If  two  syringes  are  available,  one  is  kept 
constantly  forcibly  discharged  back  into  the  can, 
and  the  other  syringing  the  infested  plants.  When 
one  syringe  only  is  employed,  every  second  dis- 
charge should  be  back  into  the  can,  as  it  is  only 
by  these  means  that  the  oil  can  be  kept  from  flo&t 
ing  on  the  surface.  Merely  damping  the  plarti 
with  the  petroleum  and  water  is  not  sufficient}. 
It  should  be  well  driven  into  the  clusters  of  bug, 
thus  causing  their  rapid  destruction.  This  must 
be  persevered  with,  no  one  application  being 
really  effective,  and  if  the  later  syringings  have  to 
be  given  during  bright,  sunny  weather,  a  heavy 
shading  overhead  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  oil 
may  cause  the  loss  of  a  good  many  leaves.  In  hot 
weather  it  is  also  advisable  to  syringe  with  clear 
water  soon  after  the  oil  has  been  used.  Petroleum 
thus  applied  injures  neither  the  foliage  nor  roots, 
and  destroys  scale  as  well  as  bug. 

Method  of  PRUNiNf;.  —  This  is  sometimes 
answerable  for  a  comparative  failure  of  the  Ste- 
phanotis. In  many  instances  we  see  plenty  of 
strong,  healthy  growth  and  few  or  no  trusses  of 
bloom.  Very  frequently  the  blame  for  this  is 
attached  to  the  variety,  many  holding,  and  it  may 
be  with  some  good  ground,  that  there  are  forms 
in  existence  which  flower  anything  but  abun- 
dantly. Such  was  my  conclusion  at  one  time,  but 
I  have  since  considerably  modified  my  opinion. 
We  arc  supposed  to  have  one  of  the  best  forms, 
and  have  raised  plants  for  friends  who  covet  them. 
Some  of  these  flowered  most  satisfactorily  and 
others  quite  the  reverse.  According  to  ray  expe- 
rience, plenty  of  bloom  in  long  succession,  or  say 
fi-om  the  spring  till  the  autumn,  is  best  obtained  ' 
by  affording  a  limited  root-run,  a  light  position 
for  the  growths,  a  good  rest  in  the  winter,  as  well 
as  a  cautious  use  of  the  knife.  One  of  the  most 
floriferous  plants  I  have  yet  seen,  and  which 
covered  the  roof  of  a  small  span-roofed  stove,  was 
growing  undisturbed  for  three  years  in  a  12  inch 
pot.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  it  was  very 
carefully  attended  to,  being  watered  during  hot 
weather  two  or  three  times  daily,  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  old  cow  manure  being  given  each 
^pring,  and  frequent  weak  supplies  of  guano  water 
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when  in  active  growth.  A  careless  cultivator 
would  fail  with  a  large  plant  in  a  comparatively 
small  pot,  and  those  who  cannot  attend  closely  to 
the  wants  of  a  large  specimen  will  do  well  to 
plant  it  out  in  a  loose  brick  pit  situated  somewhere 
near  the  jiipes.  Such  a  pit  might  be  about .'{  feet 
square  and  'J  feet  in  depth.  A  suitable  compost 
would  consist  of  two  parts  of  turfy  loam  to  one  of 
good  fibrous  peat,  both  roughly  broken  up,  and 
to  this  may  be  added  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal, 
mortar  rubbish,  and  decayed  manure,  silver  sand 
also  being  plentifully  used.  When  the  plants  are 
breaking  afresh  is  the  time  to  turn  them  out  of  pots, 
and  if  the  roots  are  carefully  loosened  from  the 
old  mass  of  soil,  much  of  the  latter  being  picked 
away,  and  well  spread  out  in  the  new  soil,  they 
will  soon  take  to  their  fresh  quarters.  In  succeed- 
ing years  it  may  be  advisable  to  occasionally  re- 
new the  soil  in  these  pits.  This,  owing  to  the 
walls  being  formed  with  loose  bricks,  is  a  simple 
matter.  The  top-dressing  given  may  consist  of 
old  cow  manure,  or,  failing  this,  some  fresh  com- 
post and  a  little  bone  meal  may  be  added.  While 
growing  strongly  abundance  of  water  should  be 
given,  and  those  that  are  flowering  freely  also  re- 
quire frequent  supplies  of  soot  water,  or  some 
kind  of  artificial  manure,  always,  however,  in 
moderate  quantities.  Such  treatment  usually  in- 
duces a  healthy  growth,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  plant  will  be  well  furnished  with  plenty 
of  long  and  fairly  strong  growths.  From  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  the  year  little  or  no  bloom  will 
open,  and  it  is  during  that  time  that  the}'  ought  to 
be  rested.  Only  sufficient  water  should  be  given  to 
keep  the'foliage  from  flagging  and  the  roots  from 
perishing,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  fairly  dry  at- 
mosphere, ensures  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Plenty  succeed  very  well  up  to  this  point,  but 
after  well  maturing  these  long  growths  they  pro- 
ceed in  .January  or  early  in  February  to  cut  them 
hard  back  to  near  where  they  started  from.  The 
consequence  is  a  vigorous  break,  and  little  or  no 
bloom  for  some  time  or  till  the  leading  shoots  are 
several  feet  in  length.  The  proper  course  is  to 
leave  the  greater  portion  of  these  well  matured 
growths  their  full  length,  only  cutting  away 
any  that  may  be  weakly,  or  thinning  out  where 
they  are  at  all  crowded.  Near  the  ends  of  many 
of  these  reserved  growths  there  are  frequently 
several  embryo  trusses  formed  late  in  the  season, 
which  increased  heat,  moisture,  and  sunshine 
quickly  develop.  This  is  a  distinct  gain,  but 
compared  with  more  important  results  following 
is  trifling.  Well  matured  growths  will  break  at 
nearly  every  joint,  and  these  young  shoots  are 
usually  short-jointed  as  well  as  extremely  flori- 
ferous,  soon  becoming  literally  clothed  with  fine 
trusses  of  flowers. 

The  iiKST  rosiTioN  for  a  Stephanotis  is  on  wires 
fastened  about  0  inches  from  the  roof  of  an 
ordinary  plant  stove.  Instead  of  training  the 
growths  in  all  directions,  aiming  only  to  cover 
the  roof  in  any  fashion,  it  will  be  found  a  far 
better  practice  to  dispose  the  wires  across  the 
roof  about  Hi  inches  apart.  Two  or  more  growths 
may  be  trained  along  each  wire,  and  the  flower- 
ing shoots  allowed  to  hang  loose  till  such  time 
as  they  become  long  or  unsightly.  Trained  in 
this  manner,  the  Stephanotis  does  not  unduly 
shade  any  plants  that  are  grown  underneath, 
and  may  also  be  more  easily  kept  clean.  Fre- 
quent syringings  serve  to  keep  them  clean,  and 
are  otherwise  beneficial.  They  will  stand  any 
amount  of  heat,  and,  if  healthy,  plenty  of  sun- 
shine also,  but  we  shade  lightly  with  blinds 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day — this  in  pre- 
ference to  any  kind  of  fixed  shading.  Fine 
sp3cimen  plants  seen  at  various  flower  shows  are 
apt  to  mislead  beginners.  They  are  not  sup- 
posed to  know  that  these  attractive  specimens 
are  not  constantly  trained  over  the  formal 
balloon-shaped  trellises  on  which  they  are  flower- 
ing. Any  novice,  however,  who  attempts  to  both 
grow  and  flower  their  plant  on  a  balloon  trellis 
is  liable  to  fail.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  all  the  leading  growths  should  be  thinly 
trained  near  the  glass.  A  short  time  before  they 
are  wanted  for  exhibition  they  may  be  carefully 


taken  down  and  trained  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  sometimes  see  the  Stephanotis  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  in  conservatories,  but  in 
every  case  where  I  have  known  it  tried,  failure 
was  the  inevitable  result.  Conservatories,  as  a 
rule,  are  too  heavily  built,  or  else  too  cold 
to  suit  what  I  consider  to  be  properly  a 
stove  plant.  Even  if  the  house  is  kept  warm 
enough  to  induce  free  growth  this  rarely 
matures  satisfactorily,  and  a  flowerless  Ste- 
phanotis is  quite  unattractive.  Strong,  well- 
ripened  pot  plants,  or  any  which  may  be  tubbed, 
will  flower  abundantly  in  a  fairly  warm  greenhouse 
during  the  first  season  after  removal  from  the 
stove ;  but  I  have  observed  that  there  is  a  great 
falling  oS"  indeed  in  the  second,  and  failure  even- 
tually results.  When  at  rest  no  harm  will  follow 
occasional  low  temperatures,  but  I  would  not 
winter  a  Stephanotis  in  a  greenhouse.  During 
the  resting  period  the  nieht  temperature  may 
safely  range  from  .V)°  to  (JO",  and  in  the  daytime 
.5"  to  10^  higher,  but  after  active  growth  com- 
mences we  like  the  temperatures  to  be  respectively 
CO^'  to  U.5"  and  6.5"  to  75",  an  occasional  variation 
either  way  not  much  aflfecting  the  well-being  of 
the  occupants  of  the  house.  W.  I. 


ABUTILONS. 
Tiii-.SE  now  popular  South  American  plants  are 
very  useful  during  the  dull  winter  months,  and 
also  in  early  spring,  as  they  yield  their  flowers  in 
such  close  succession  that  one  can  always  gather 
some  from  them.  If  kept  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture they  will  keep  on  growing  and  flowering  all 
the  season.  They  are  very  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  ripens  well  in  the  south  of  England. 
Some  very  beautiful  varieties  have  been  raised  in 
this  country,  especially  by  Mr.  (ieorge,  of  Putney, 
who  some  years  ago  made  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  of  Abutilon  a  special  study.  On  the 
Continent,  too,  a  double  form  has  now  been 
secured.  It  was  raised  from  the  now  well  known 
A.  Thompsoni,  and  is  its  e.xact  counterpart,  ex- 
cept the  flowers,  which  are  decidedly  double,  but 
of  really  no  beauty.  Abutilons  may  be  propa- 
gated easily  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood, 
which  strike  freely  in  a  bottom-heat  of  between  50° 
and  t)0°.  Grown  as  pot  plants,  they  are  both  useful 
and  ornamental  for  the  decoration  of  the  conserva- 
tory. There  may  now  be  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  small  pots  a 
number  of  plants  quite  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers.  As  plants  for  pillars,  too,  Abutilons  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended.  When  planted 
out  in  the  greenhouse  against  a  pillar,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  soil  for  their  reception.  They 
thiive  best  in  yellow  loam,  with  an  admixture  of 
sand  and  rotten  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom 
bed.  Abutilons  are  gross  feeders,  and  manure 
water  may  be  administered  to  them  with  beneficial 
results.  They  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
in  the  sub  tropical  garden,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  variegated  form  niveum  marmoratum,  which 
when  pegged  down  makes  a  pretty  edging  to  such 
plants  as  Cannas,  Solanum  marginatum,  Ricinus, 
Aralias,  &c.  Abutilons  also  do  well  planted  out 
during  the  summer  months,  more  especially  Boule 
de  Neige,  which  during  the  season  will  pro- 
duce its  snow-white  flowers  in  great  abundance. 
In  autumn  on  the  appearance  of  frost  those 
planted  out  may  be  lifted  and  potted  in  any  ordi- 
nary soil,  and  kept  in  a  warm  house  till  they  have 
become  established ;  they  may  then  bs  transferred 
to  cooler  quarters,  and  during  the  winter  months 
kept  rather  drier.  If  cut  down  and  put  into  heat 
in  early  spring  they  will  yield  cuttings  in  great 
profusion.  All  the  varieties,  with  the  exception 
of  insigne,  known  now  by  the  name  of  igneum, 
and  Sellowianum  marmoratum,  are  amenable  to 
the  greenhouse  and  summer  ti-eatment  just  de- 
scribed. The  two  last  named  varieties,  however, 
require  stove  management. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  varieties  found  to  be 
the  best,  viz. : — 

Whites  ~  Boule  de  Xeige— Brancliing  in  habit  and  .a  very 
free  flowerer ;  blooms  of  medium  Bize,  finely  cupped  pure 
■white.     If  the  stamens  are  removed,  the  flowera  of  thi«  tort 


arc  very  useful  for  any  pui-poge  for  which  white  flowers  are 
required.  Seraph— Dwarf  in  habit,  flowers  white,  more 
elongated  than  those  of  Boule  de  Neige. 

LlLAL-s. —  Anna  Croizy — Vigorous  in  habit,  and  a  free 
flowerer  late  in  the  season;  blooms  large,  with  d.ark  vein- 
ings  ;  very  pretty.  Louis  Marignac — Dwarf  and  compact  in 
habit,  free  flowerer,  and  very  showy. 

Yellows.— Lemoinei— The  countei-part  of  Bovile  de  Neige, 
except  in  colour.  Reine  d'Or — Dwarf  and  compact  in  habit, 
flowers  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  jellow. 

Rose. — Rosaiflorum— Dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  a  very 
free  flowerer  ;  the  best  of  its  colour.  D.arwiui  robustum— 
Strong  in  growth,  rose,  with  a  slight  shade  of  red.  La  Lor- 
raine— A  very  fine  free-flowering  v.ariety. 

PliRPLE.— Insigne  (.syn.,  igneum)— A  tall  grower ;  leaves 
Urge  and  rough;  flowers,  produced  in  clusters,  of  a  medium 
size,  broad,  much  reflexed,  purple-crimson,  with  dark  vena- 
tions ;  a  very  useful  and  dTstiuct  variety,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Figured  in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  024. 

Varie«;ated. — Xiveum  marmoratum— Leaves  large,  marbled 
pale  green  and  yellow  ;  valuable  as  a  (ine-foliaged  plant,  and 
for  bedding  purposes.  Darwini  tessellatum  —A  beautifully 
variegated  form,  the  leaves  of  which  are  prettily  marbled 
with  gold  and  yellow  ;  flowers  reddish,  with  distinct  crimson 
veins ;  beautiful  either  in  or  out  of  flower,  Sellowianum 
marmoratum— This,  the  handsomest  of  all  the  variegated 
section,  requires  stove  treatment  in  order  to  develop  its 
Ijcautifully  marbled  foliage. 

W.  p.  T. 


Acacia  longifolia. — With  respect  to  the  note 
on  this  excellent  Acacia  in  The  Garden  (p.  01), 
allow  me  to  observe  that  there  are  two  varieties  of 
it — at  least,  there  were  some  years  ago,  not  differ- 
ing perceptibly  in  growth  and  foliage,  but  re- 
markably so  in  floriferousness.  I  have  known  the 
shy-flowering  variety  to  be  grown  for  years  without 
yielding  a  bloom.  It  may  be  that  this  has  gone 
quite  out  of  cultivation ;  if  so,  all  the  better,  as 
it  is  a  worthless  thing;  but  if  some  of  your 
readers  have  been  unsuccessful  in  blooming  this 
Acacia,  they  may  conclude  that  they  have  the 
wrong  kind,  and  may  at  once  consign  it  to  the 
rubbish-heap.  The  free-flowering  variety  is  sure, 
under  ordinarily  good  culture,  to  bloom  well. — 

By  FLEET. 

Brugmansia  Waymanniana. — Mr.  Gumble- 
ton  kindly  sent  me  vol.  iv.  of  Paxton's  Maiia-^im 
of  Bolaiii/,  and  I  see  by  it  that  my  double  Brug- 
mansia  is  not  B.  Waymanniana,  or  at  all  like  it. 
B.  Waymanniana  bears  the  same  relation  to  a 
double  one  that  a  Hose-in-hose  bears  to  a  double 
Polyanthus  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  double  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  the  peculiarity  of  shape  and  colour 
renders  it  a  highly  desirable  plant.  Paxton  says 
that  it  was  raised  in  a  private  garden  from  seed 
sent  home  from  South  America.  It  ought  not  to 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  some  of  our  enterprising 
nurserymen  who  have  trade  connections  with  that 
part  of  the  world  to  re-introduce  such  a  desirable 
plant  if,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  it  has  been  lost 
to  cultivation.  Of  course,  if  the  plant  that  was 
raised  in  England  was  a  chance  sport  and  not 
typical,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  look 
on  it  again. — Frederick  Tymuns. 

Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  in  pots.— This  is 
the  brightest  coloured  of  all  the  (Hadioli,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  amongst  the  large  flowered  section 
that  blooms  well  in  pots.  Anyone  who  requires  a 
quantity  of  bright  flowers,  either  in  pots  or  in  a 
cut  state,  all  through  August  cannot  choose  an 
easier  subject  to  grow  than  this  Gladiolus,  or  one 
that  will  prove  more  effective.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  fiery-red,  and  strong  roots  give  such  a 
grand  spike  of  bloom,  that  for  eflTectivencss  there 
is  nothing  available  for  so  many  purposes  to  sur- 
pass them.  If  required,  the  bulbs  can  be  potted 
in  the  sized  pots  that  will  be  most  suitable  for 
particular  purposes  :  but  in  general  it  is  best  to 
place  six  roots  in  an  8  inch  pot,  as  the  more  soil 
the  roots  have  the  stronger  will  be  the  flower- 
spike.  If  there  is  no  particular  time  at  which  they 
will  be  wanted  in  flower,  they  are  best  brought  on 
in  a  cold  frame  ;  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  retard 
them  in  June  if  needful  to  do  so.— J.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTE.-STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.-This  graceful  plant, 
which  has  hitherto,  for  the  most  v«rt.  be  n  grown  for  the 
oniamcutation  of  plant  .stoves  or  that  of  dinner  tables,  bids 
fair  to  supp'ant  even  the  M.vden-hair  Fern  itself  for  such 
purj-osos.     Itss-jirays  when  cut  are  also  adm  rably  adapted 
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for  mixing  with  cut  flowars,  in  Inuquets,  and  in  the  niimljer- 
les^  other  ways  in  whieh  elegant  greenery  can  be  employed. 
Tnis  dwarf  variety  is  lar^elyand  well  grown  by  Mr.  Lling  at 
Forest  Hill. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — The  length  of  time  during  wliich  a 
large  well-grown  specimen  of  Stephanotis  will 
continue  in  bloom  is  such  that  where  two  or  three 
plants  are  available,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
navinga  succession  of  its  highly  perfumed  flowers 
during  much  of  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
plant,  even  when  required  to  cover  a  large  space, 
does  not  need  nearly  so  much  root  room  as  many 
things,  or  as  is  often  given  it.  In  common  with 
most  free-growing  climbers,  it  thrives  the  fastest 
when  planted  out,  but  large  specimens  will  con- 
tinue for  a  number  of  years  in  a  healthy  condition 
when  their  roots  have  no  more  space  than  an 
18-inch  or  20-inch  pot  affords.  And  when  thus 
grown  there  is  the  important  advantage  of  being 
able  to  regulate  the  time  of  blooming  by  moving 
the  plants  to  a  warmer,  or  a  cooler,  structure  at 
will  ;  whereas  when  they  are  planted  out  in  a  bed 
their  time  of  flowering  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
temperature  that  is  kept  up  in  the  house  where  so 
located.  Pot  specimens  that  have  been  wintered 
in  a  temperature  of  about  o.5'  should  be  moved  to 
warmer  quarters  ;  O.J'^  in  the  night  will  not  be  too 
hot  for  them.  The  roots  will  have  been  kept  in  a 
somewhat  dry  condition  during  the  time  the 
plants  have  been  at  rest,  but  the  soil  must  now  be 
well  moistened.  With  the  heat  named,  growth 
will  commence  at  once,  and  if  the  last  year's  wood 
has  been  well  ripened  the  young  shoots  will  not 
extend  far  before  they  show  flower  from  every 
joint.  Except  in  the  case  of  young  examples  that 
are  required  to  be  grown  on,  potting  should 
not  be  attempted  until  after  the  plants  have 
flowered. 

CoMBRETUM  I'l'Ri'UKEU.^i. — Although  much  less 
useful  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  than  some 
other  stove  plants,  this  is  a  fine  plant  for  cloth- 
ing a  pillar  or  rafter,  or  for  training  over  a  path 
in  the  stove.  Young  plants  that  are  required  to 
till  more  space  should  have  enough  root-room  to 
support  top  growth,  and  unless  the  soil  is  not 
fully  occupied  by  the  roots,  larger  pots  ought  to 
be  given  now  when  the  growth  is  beginning  to 
move.  In  the  case  of  full  sized  specimens  some  of 
the  surface  soil  may  be  removed,  replacing  it  with 
new  ;  at  the  same  time  look  to  the  drainage  to  see 
that  it  is  in  a  condition  that  will  enable  the  water 
to  pass  freely  oil".  Being  a  slower  grower,  and 
a'so  more  limited  in  the  extent  of  growth  that  it 
makes  than  many  stove  climbers,  this  Combretum 
requires  proportionately  smaller  pots  than  the 
m  ire  vigorous  occupants  of  the  stove. 

Sarraceni.vs. — To  grow  these  plants  well  there 
are  several  matters  connected  with  their  cultiva- 
tion that  need  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and 
without  which  their  singular  leaves  will  never 
attain  anything  like  the  size  which  they  are 
capable  of.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  old  material  in  which  they  are  grown  must 
be  shaken  away  and  replaced  with  new  once  a  year. 
If  this  is  not  done,  from  the  saturated  condition 
it  requires  to  be  kept  in,  it  is  liable  to  get  more  or 
less  too  far  decomposed  for  the  roots  to  keep 
healthy  in  it.  It  is  of  equal  importance  that  the 
shaking  out  and  repotting  is  carried  out  before 
the  roots  have  begun  to  move,  otherwise  the  ten- 
der points  of  the  young  fibres  are  sure  to  get  a 
check,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  leaf  growth 
that  follows  will  be  weakened.  When  the  plants 
are  wintered  in  a  night  temperature  of  about  48° 
or  50"*,  with  a  rise  by  day  proportionate  to  the 
weather — which  is  better  for  all  the  species  and 
varieties  than  if  kept  warmer — all  the  sorts  except 
the  different  varieties  of  S.  Drummondi  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  repot  at  once.  The  Drummondi 
varieties  must  be  repotted  in  July,  at  which  time 
their  roots  are  usually  quite  at  rest.  The  fibrous 
matter  out  of  good  Orchid  paat  with  chopped 
Sphagnum,  broken  crocks,  and  a  little  sand,  is 
the  best  material  to  grow  them  in.  Uive  a  good 
Boaking  with  water  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  com- 


pleted. Stand  them  with  their  tops  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  light  house,  with  no  more  shade  than  a 
thin  piece  of  canvas  over  them  whilst  the  sun  is 
bright.  Give  an  intermediate  heat  during  spring 
and  summer,  with  plenty  of  water  once  a  day. 
Neither  thrips  nor  greenfly  must  be  allowed  to  have 
a  lodgment  on  them,  or  the  leaves  will  be  disfigured. 
Treated  in  this  way  anyone  may  grow  these  in- 
teresting plants,  the  flowers  of  which  are  even 
more  curious  than  the  leaves,  although  it  is  better 
to  pinch  them  out  as  soon  as  they  appear  until 
the  plants  get  strong,  as,  in  common  with  most 
things,  blooming  weakens  Sarracenias. 

DirL.VDENiAS. — Where  these  plants  were  re- 
potted in  the  autumn,  which  time  is  the  best  where 
a  warm  stove  temperature  is  maintained  during  the 
winter,  they  will  now  be  in  active  growth.  Regu- 
lar attention  will  be  needful  to  keep  their  twining 
shoots  from  getting  entangled  together.  To  do 
any  good  with  these  plants,  the  young  shoots  as 
they  grow  must  be  trained  to  wires  or  thin  strings 
so  placed  that  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  as 
they  extend  are  a  little  on  the  ascent.  If  allowed 
to  hang  down  they  will  come  weak  and  make 
little  progress.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over- 
water,  as  any  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  fatal 
to  the  roots.  The  white-flowered  D.  boliviensis  is 
the  most  useful  of  all  for  cutting,  though  the 
flowers  individually  are  less  conspicuous  than  those 
of  the  others.  It  does  better  planted  out  than  the 
other  kinds,  either  species  or  hybrids,  do.  So 
treated  it  will  cover  as  much  space  under  a  roof  as 
a  Stephanotis  ;  it  will  also  succeed  with  less  heat 
than  the  others.  In  stoves  where  the  winter  tem- 
perature is  comparatively  low,  Dipladenias  will 
now  only  be  commencing  to  grow,  in  which  case 
where  the  plants  have  attained  full  size  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  old  soil  shaken 
away,  not  disturbing  the  roots  more  than  can 
be  avoided,  repotting  in  new  material ;  good,  turfy 
peat  that  is  full  of  vegetable  fibre,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sand  and  some  dry  manure,  such  as  is 
obtainable  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  is  the  best 
to  grow  them  in. 

Impatiens. — The  merits  of  the  ever-flowering  I. 
Sultani  are  now  so  well  known,  that  nothing  re- 
quires to  be  said  in  its  favour.  Not  the  least  of 
its  valuable  properties  for  ornamental  purposes  is 
that  it  will  flower  in  even  the  smallest  state.  I. 
Hawkeri  promises  to  be  even  better  than  the 
earlier  introduced  kind,  the  colour  being  more  in- 
tense. Cuttings  of  these  pretty  Balsams  should 
be  put  in  ;  they  will  strike  readily  in  a  brisk  heat. 
Young  stock  now  propagated  will  begin  to  flower 
almost  as  soon  as  they  get  established  in  small 
pots,  and  will  continue  blooming  as  long  in  autumn 
as  there  is  enough  heat  kept  up  to  enable  them  to 
make  growth.  But,  like  other  quick-growing 
plants  that  are  soft  in  the  texture  of  their  shoots 
and  leaves,  if  not  stood  close  to  the  glass,  they 
soon  get  so  much  drawn  and  puny  as  to  have  an 
indifferent  appearance. 

GREENiiursE  cEiMisERS.  — Most  of  the  kinds  of 
climbing  plants  that  are  used  for  covering  back 
walls,  training  round  pillars,  or  draping  the  rafters 
require  more  or  less  cutting  in  once  a  year  ;  but, 
in  carrying  out  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  more  or  less  vigorous  habit  of 
the  plants,  shortening  the  branches  proportionately 
according  to  the  extent  of  top  growth  each  par- 
ticular species  makes  ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  the  time  of  pruning  should  be  varied;  species 
that  flower  from  the  current  season's  growth  should 
be  pruned  at  the  present  time  before  the  plants 
begin  to  push  their  shoots.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  various  kinds  that  flower  in  spring  from  the 
growth  made  last  summer  must  have  whatever 
pruning  they  need  deferred  until  after  they  have 
bloomed.  In  the  case  of  such  as  are  planted  out 
in  beds  or  borders,  they  should  have  assistance  by 
top-dressing  with  new  soil  sufficiently  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  manure.  To  make  way  for  this,  as 
much  of  the  old  exhausted  material  from  the 
surface  of  the  bed  as  can  be  got  away  without 
disturbing  the  roots  should  be  removed.  Inside 
borders  wherein  plants  of  the  description  under 
notice  are  grown  are  usually  shallow,  with  drainage 


material  underneath,  and,  with  the  limited  supply 
of  water  that  is  applied  during  the  season  of  rest, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mass  of  soil 
gets  so  dry  that  it  takes  more  water  to  moisten  it 
through  than  is  supposed,  though  the  surface  may 
appear  wet  enough.  In  such  a  condition  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  healthy  root  growth 
is  out  of  the  question,  the  result  being  that  the 
shoots  come  weak  and  the  foliage  gets  infested 
with  insects,  which  invariably  seem  to  revel  on 
plants  that  are  wanting  in  healthy  vigour.  To 
avoid  this,  all  beds  and  borders  should  now  be 
examined  to  see  that  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  all 
through.  Roof  climbers,  if  allowed  to  get  infested 
with  insects,  naturally  communicate  them  to  every- 
thing that  is  grown  underneath  them ;  to  prevent 
this,  the  whole  should  be  gone  over,  giving  them 
a  thorough  cleaning. 

Planting  climbers. — The  present  time,  and  a 
little  later  on,  according  to  the  earlier  or  later 
period  of  their  growth  commencing,  is  the  best 
season  for  planting  out  greenhouse  climbers. 
Success  with  plants  of  this  character  that  are  ex- 
pected to  go  on  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  great 
measure  depends  on  the  preparation  that  is  made 
for  them.  The  soil,  whether  peat  or  loam,  should 
be  the  best  of  its  kind  that  can  be  obtained,  con- 
taining enough  vegetable  fibre  to  enable  it  to  keep 
in  a  sweet,  healthy  condition  until  the  roots  have 
had  time  to  get  well  hold  of  the  whole  mass.  In 
addition  to  this,  sufficient  sand,  with  broken 
crooks,  crushed  sandstone,  or  charcoal  to  keep  it 
porous,  should  be  added,  and  in  all  cases  enough 
drainage  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  with 
means  for  the  water  that  percolates  through  the 
bed  to  pass  off.  T.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 

CULTURE  OF  GLADIOLI. 

A  FRiExn  writing  to  me  the  other  day  sajs,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  flower  about  whose 
culture  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
about  the  Gladiolus  ;  and  the  columns  of  The 
Garden  fully  bear  this  out.  One  week  there  ap- 
peared an  article  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  wait  until  the  foliage  had  de- 
cayed before  lifting  the  bulbs ;  while  another 
writer  stated  that  we  should  have  to  send  the 
bulbs  to  Jamaica  in  order  to  get  them  thoroughly 
ripened.  The  same  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
manifested  in  the  matter  of  soils  ;  some  have  con- 
tended that  they  ought  to  be  grown  in  light  soil ; 
others,  like  myself  and  Mr.  Burrell,  of  Cambridge, 
have  maintained  that  heavy  soil  suits  them  best. 
Now,  on  both  these  points  I  wish  to  offer  a  bit  of 
evidence.  I  have  had  lately  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  number  of  the  bulbs  lifted  by  Mr.  Burrell, 
and  I  say  it  advisedly,  that  after  more  than  thirty 
years'  knowledge  of  Gladiolus  growing,  and  after 
having  seen  the  bulbs  of  most  growers  both  in 
France  and  this  country,  that  they  were  a  perfect 
revelation  to  me,  for  I  have  never  seen  such  bulbs, 
so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  while  in  healthiness 
and  freedom  from  any  symptoms  of  disease,  they 
could  not  be  surpassed.  Many  of  these  bulbs 
measured  10  inches  and  11  inches  round,  and  that 
not  merely  such  kinds  as  Shakespeare,  which 
always  is  large,  but  other  varieties,  of  which  we 
have  been  contented  to  have  small-sized  bulbs, 
such  as  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Dalila,  Mabel, 
&c.,  were  of  the  same  size;  then  they  had  that 
silvery  appearance  in  the  skin  which  always 
characterises  the  French  sorts.  Now  there  are 
other  points  connected  with  the  culture  of  these 
roots  :  1st,  they  were  grown  on  stiff  soil,  of  course 
well  cultivated  and  drained  ;  2nd,  they  were  not 
lifted  until  the  first  week  in  December  ;  and  3rd, 
quite  80  per  cent,  of  them  had  been  produced 
from  bulbs  which  had  been  cut  in  two  before 
planting.  The  second  point  in  this  is  to  me 
a  novelty.  I  have  myself  never  deferred  lift- 
ing my  bulbs  so  late,  but  after  what  I  have 
seen  of  these  Cambridge  bulbs,  I  shall  most  cer- 
tainly defer  the  lifting  of  my  small  stock  to  a 
later  period.     It  may  be  asked.  Is  there  any  ad- 
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vantage  in  having  such  large  bulbs?  Yes,  un- 
questionably, if  they  are  well  ripened,  more  espe- 
cially for  northern  and  late  districts,  for  these  large 
bulbs  always  bloom  earlier  than  the  smaller  ones; 
then  you  can  cut  them  in  halves,  thus  doubling 
your  stock.  Of  course,  if  the  bulbs  are  not 
well  ripened,  there  is  great  danger  in  these  large 
ones  losing  vigour,  but  with  such  ripened  bulbs 
as  these  there  can  be  no  risk  of  that. 

These  bulbs,  too,  seem  effectually  to  do  away 
with  the  action  of  degeneration,  so  that  when 
properly  grown  and  in  suitable  soil,  our  English 
grown  bulbs  are  superior  to  the  French.  Many  of 
these  bulbs  are  from  some  which  were  imported 
from  France  three  years  ago,  and  although  the  old 
bulbs  decay  every  year,  wo  may,  in  ordinary 
language,  call  them  three-yearold  English-grown 
bulbs,  and  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  can 
be  pretended  tliat  the  losses  which  many  of  us 
suffer  is  to  be  attributed  to  degeneracy.  Mr. 
Burrell  suffers,  so  he  tells  me,  very  little  from 
the  disease  to  which  they  are  subject,  soil  and 
climate  both  appearing  to  agree  with  them. 

In  looking  through  my  own  stock  of  bulbs,  I  find 
that  they  are  keeping  well.  I  have  never  found  that 
bulbs  which  are  healthy  when  lifted  go  otT  after- 
wards before  planting  time,  while  those  which 
were  unsound  at  that  period  become  gradually 
worse,  becoming  black  and  shrivelled,  and  with- 
out any  signs  of  life  in  them  ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  when  a  diseased  bulb  is  potted  after  lift- 
ing time,  I  find  that  it  frequently  throws  up  a 
shoot  from  what  seemed  only  a  mass  of  decay. 

Delta. 


Tropseolum  tuberosum. — Some  complain  that 
this  is  a  shy  floweier ;  but  with  us  it  is  annually  a  sheet 
of  bloom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  A 
few  years  ago  I  put  a  few  roots  of  it  against  a  wall,  and 
they  grew  so  fast  that  they  quickly  covered  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  and  took  possession  of  a  Rose  tree  on 
the  same  wall.  In  short,  they  flowered  and  grew  tn 
such  an  extent,  that  they  bad  to  be  constantly  cut  awa> 
to  keep  them  within  bounds.  In  another  case  a  plant 
of  this  TropiBolum  took  possession  of  an  Arbor- vit;i 
hedge  6  feet  high,  and  hterally  covered  it  with  growth 
long  before  the  summer  was  .over  and  flowered  freely. 
In  this  district  many  plant  it  against  their  houses  and 
form  bowers  with  it,  and  no  creeper  is  more  eflectivo. 
I  find  that  a  rich  soil  is  not  of  so  much  importance  n> 
one  of  a  lighter  and  more  porous  character.  It  i.^ 
especially  partial  to  lime  rubble,  and  does  not  object  to 
take  to  a  gravel  walk,  which  shows  that  warmth  for  the 
roots  is  as  essential  as  good  soil ;  being  qiiite  hardy,  it 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  before  it  starts  into  growth 
— J.  C.  C. 

Pancratiums  outof  doors.— P.  maritimum  and 
illyricum  do  well  in  the  open  air  iu  summer  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties ;  but  even  under  the  best  of 
climates  they  require  a  warm  border  and  a  rather  dry 
soil.  They  are,  however,  so  delightfully  fragrant,  that 
they  are  worth  an  efibrt  it  they  can  be  induced  to  thrive. 
I  find  that  when  cultivated  in  the  open,  the  flower- 
stem  is  stronger  than  in  pots ;  consequeutly  the  heads  of 
flowers  are  largei-.  Many  might  grow  these  Pancratiums 
in  pots,  and  keep  them  under  glass  ;  where  they  have 
failed,  it  has  beeu  through  giving  them  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  soil  to  support  vigorous  growth.  When 
thoroughly  healthy,  and  surrounding  conditions  are 
favourable,  they  make  a  number  of  leaves  and  roots  in 
proportion,  which  cannot  be  sustained  if  contiued  to 
small  pots.  There  should  now  be  no  delay  in  getting 
the  bulbs  potted,  and,  as  the  strongest  are  rather  large, 
each  one  should  have  a  pot  7  inches  iu  diameter.  As 
regards  compost,  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  soil  and  a 
sprinkle  of  sand  suit  them  admirably. — Somekset. 

Freneli  Anemones. — These  may  be  planted  now, 
but  in  favourable  situations  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in 
November.  Put  in  now,  however,  they  will  flower  late 
in  spring.  The  double  varieties  are  grand  flowers 
for  a  bed  or  for  clumi^s  in  choice  positions  ;  the  colours 
are  so  various  and  bright,  that  each  individual  blossom 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  its  own  leaves  is  a  host 
in  itself.  The  single  varieties  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers,  [and,  if  possible,  the  colours  are 
more  diverse  :  but  both  are  so  beautiful  and  so  easily 
grown,  that  there  is  no  need  to  praise  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  What  further  enhances  their  value  is  the 
fact  that,  if  required  in  a  cut  state,  and  they  are  taken 
just  as  they  are  about  half  expanded  and  placed  iu 
water,  they  will  develop  blossoms  as  well  as  if  left  on 


the  plant,  and  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  con-  j  beyond  three  years  old.  The  inference  seems  to 
siderable  time.  As  regards  cultural  details,  it  is  neces- ;  be  that  Nature  reproduces  by  seed  annually, 
sary  that  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  that  and  that  old  plants  soon  die  out.  I  find  the  snow 
the  soil  be  rather  light  and  friable,  and  kept  well  and  frost  have  not  appreciably  injured  Primroses 
watered  in  dry  weather.  They  are  not  averse  to  a  or  Polyanthuses, and  where  in  frames  the  autumn- 
heavier  root  medium,  provided  it  is  well  elrained  and 
brukeii  up  into  small  particles  before  planting. — J.  C.  C. 

New  Violet. — The  Messrs.  Forgeot,  of  Paris, 
are  distributing  a  Violet  of  their  raising  which 
promises  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  kinds  now  in 
cultivation.      It  unites    beauty   of    foliage    with 
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raised  seedlings  had  become  loosened  somewhat, 
a  heavy  watering  has  rendered  them  firm.  Be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  harden  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  heavy  winter  rains,  I 
have  of  late  refrained  from  planting  the  seedlings 
out  in  the  early  winter,  but  keep  them  in  frames 
great  precocity  and  continuity  of  bloom.  The  where  they  get  strong,  and  go  out  admirably  in 
leaves  are  so  distinctly  marked  with  golden  stripes  fresh-dug  soil  in  the  spring.  I  have  several  thou- 
as   to  render   this   Violet  extremely   ornamental    sands  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  thus  to  go 

out  now,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  plan  is  the 
best  for  stiff  soil,  and  induces  to  after-endurance 
and  robustness. — A.  D. 


when  used  as  an  edging.  It  commences  to  bloom 
in  October,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  September. 
It  is  of  seedling  origin,  and  has  retained  its  dis- 
tinctive character  over  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  years.  It  is  called  Marie  Guerin. — J.  Corn- 
hill. 


DOT  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  BEDS. 


CLEMATIS  DAVIDIANA. 


j  Of  the  newer  departures  in  summer  bedding  none 
[  have  a  more  pleasing  effect,  or  are  likely  to  last 
'  longer  in  public  favour,  than  the  employment  of 
This  useful  Clematis  is  not  cultivated  as  rnuch  ^hat  are  generally  known  as  dot  plants  in  a 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  large,  deep  green,  Vine-  carpet  either  of  flower  or  foliage,  and  as  the 
like  leaves  and  clusters  of  pale  blue  flowers,  of  a  season  for  thinking  about  the  summer  arrange- 
very  rare  and  delicate  quality  of  colour,  entitle  ment  of  the  flower  garden  is  approaching,  let  me  put 
it  to  a  place  in  the  choicest   collections.     Pro-    on  record  a  few  combinations  which  may  be  new  to 


bably  it  is  only  hardy  in  our  southern  counties, 
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and  even  there  likes  a  warm  sheltered  place  and 
a  little  dry  Fein  for  winter  protection  ;  but  it.s 
distinct  character  and  refined  beauty  well  repay 
a  little  care  and  trouble.  It  forms  a  bushy  plant 
about  2  feet  high  and  flowers  in  July. 


Primroses  in  the  sunliglit. — We  are  com- 
pelled to  grow  all  our  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
here  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  having  no  shade. 
Double  Primroses  will  not  stand  it,  but  singles 
thrive  admirably.  The  soil  is  very  stiff  and  has  a 
clay  base,  but  none  the  less  burns  and  bakes  ex- 
ceedingly under  hot  sunshine.  The  worst  enemies 
of  the  plants  are  found  in  thrips  in  the  summer, 
and  excessive  wet  in  the  winter.  Old  plants  are 
rarely  worth  retention  after  three  seasons'  bloom- 
ing, although  some  will  divide  fairly  weU.  Still, 
it  is  obvious  that  divided  plants  never  seem  to 
have  that  robustness  which  is  found  in  seedlings. 
In  raising  a  big  batch  of  seedlings  every  year  we 
are  independent  of  old  plants,  and  do  not  care  to 
preserve  them  beyond  the  third  year.  I  have 
often  noted  that  even  wild  Piimroses  growing  in 
shade  and  in  cool,  deep-soiled  woods  rarely  show 
plants  of   great  age ;    indeed,  apparently  seldom 


some  of  your  readers.  The  system  finds  favour 
from  its  diversity  of  outline,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  it  relieves  all  flat  uniform  surfaces,  whether 
carpet  beds,  pure  and  simple,  or  blocks  and 
masses  of  colour.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  very 
u,seful  for  this  work,  and  have  a  more  pleasing 
ell'ect  when  thus  employed  than  in  masses.  The 
large-flowering  varieties  are  admirably  adapted 
for  dot  plants,  and  where  named  sorts  are  not  at 
hand,  good  seedlings  of  decided  colours 
in  scarlet,  pink,  and  light  shades  should 
^  be  selected,  care  being  taken  that  they 
are  free-flowering  and  of  sturdy  robust 
habit.  The  best  carpet  for  scarlet  Bego- 
nias is  the  Mesembryanthemum;  a  few 
dotted  here  and  there  in  this  groundwork, 
and  far  enough  apart  to  show  up  the 
variegated  foliage,  with  an  occasional 
plant  of  Acacia  lophantha,  make  a  very 
pretty  and  effective  bed,  whilst  for  the 
lighter  varieties  a  green  carpet,  as  Camo- 
mile, Mentha,  &c.,  or,  better  still,  the 
blue  Viola,  may  be  used.  A  plant  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  for  dotting  about 
amongst  masses  of  blue  Viola  is  Sisyrin- 
chium  californicum ;  its  Flag-like  foliage 
and  long  spikes  of  creamy  yellow  flowers 
stand  well  up,  and  form  an  effective 
contrast  to  the  blue  carpet  ;  the  same 
\'iola  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  as 
3  a  groundwork  for  large  beds  of  Lilium 
candidum.  For  large  beds  of  scarlet  and 
pink  Geraniums  the  best  dot  plants  are  white 
Marguerites;  struck  in  spring  and  turned  out  of 
oinch  pots,  they  make  large  bushes  quickly,  and 
the  dense  sheets  of  white  rising  out  of  the  bright 
colours  of  the  ( ieraniums  have  a  very  pretty  effect. 
For  smaller  beds, Eucalyptus  and  thesweet-scented 
Tobacco  maybe  used  instead  of  Marguerites.  Nice 
little  plants  of  Fuchsia,  with  compact  bushy 
heads,  are  also  very  useful,  and  can  be  worked  in 
according  to  colour  in  beds  of  Viola,  dwarf 
Ageratum,  Iresine,  Heliotrope,  and  the  like.  A 
pleasing  combination  for  a  large  bed  is  a  ground - 
woik  of  dark  purple  Petunia  interspersed  with 
occasional  plants  of  the  large  variegated  Abutilon, 
and  yet  another  is  a  carpet  of  dark  Heliotrope 
dotted  over  with  Centaurea  candidissima.  For 
green,  feathery  foliage,  to  be  used  where  bright 
variegation  predominates,  nothing  is  better  than 
Acacia  lophantha.  The  above  list  might,  of  course, 
be  largely  extended,  but  the  plants  enumerated 
are  within  the  reach  of  all  «ho  have  a  green- 
hou.se,  and  wish  to  furnish  some  pleasing  combina- 
tions for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden.        E.  B. 

Violets  after  the  snow.— Mr.  Allan's  account 
of  the  flouii.'hirg  state  of  his  Violets  must  refer  to 
those  that  ho  macages  so  admirably  under  the 
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glass  lights  which  he  places  so  prominently  in 
the  eye  of  the  sun,  at  Gunton  Park,  throughout 
the  winter  and  the  early  spring.  Were  it  other- 
wise, then  indeed  must  Gunton  be  a  weather 
Paradise,  free  from  the  chilling  snows  and  cutting 
frosts  that  have  played  such  havoc  with  Violets  in 
the  open  this  winter.  The  three  sorts  of  which 
Mr.  Allan  has  sent  you  flowers  are  also  those  that 
have  suffered  most  in  the  open  this  winter.  Bor- 
ders of  Marie  Louise,  Neapolitan,  and  Comte 
Brazza,  studded  with  bloom  and  well  clothed  with 
foliage  before  Christmas,  are  now  flat  with  the 
ground  and  brown,  as  if  boiling  water  had  passed 
over  them.  Whatever  may  be  said  with  truth  of 
the  snow  keeping  Roses  warm  and  snug  for  a 
month  or  more  at  a  stretch,  it  is  abundantly 
proved  by  results  that  these  best  of  all  Violets 
have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  sleeping  for  the 
same  period  under  the  snow  and  reappearing  as 
fresh  and  fragrant  as  before.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  resented  the  snow  wrappings  and  all 
its  chilling  works  of  successional  thawings  and 
freezings.  The  Czar,  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  semi-Arctic  name,  and  Queen  Victoria,  pro- 
bably a  close  blood-relative  of  The  Czar,  as  becomes 
it  also,  have  borne  their  long  period  of  hyberna- 
tion with  impunity,  and  come  forth  breaking  into 
bloom — which,  however,  seems  in  no  hurry  to 
fully  open.  -D.  T.  F. 

Double  Primroses. — Of  claret-hued  kinds,  other 

than  the  old  double  crimson  I  have  grown  one  here, 
under  the  designa'ion  of  Scotch  red.  Apparently,  it 
is  a  robust  sort  in  its  northern  home,  but  in  the  hot 
south  it  soon  went  the  way  of  all  double  Primroses. 
The  flowers  were  of  a  reddish  chestnut  hue.  They 
opened  at  first  small  and  single,  but  later  became 
good  doubles,  though  not  large.  There  is  also  a 
variety  variously  known  as  the  Scotch  purple,  crimson- 
purple,  and  pui-ple,  which  has  rather  smooth  leafage, 
and  produces  its  blooms  in  clusters  on  semi-Poly- 
anthus stalks.  This  is  early  and  free,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  where  it  can  be  induced  to  thrive.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  reddish  purple,  and  might  be  by  some 
termed  claret,  or  port-wine  coloured.  The  true  double 
purple  has  distinctive  flowers,  each  petal  being 
marked  with  a  tiny  white  spot ;  the  foliage  is  long 
and  fairly  smooth.  Compared  with  single  Primroses 
now  so  fine,  so  varied  in  colour,  so  early  in  bloom, 
and  withal  so  robust  and  free,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  doubles,  even  of  the  most  striking  form,  can 
hold  their  own  now.  'l"he  single  kinds  are  also  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  hundreds  of  plants  of  them  will 
involve  less  trouble  and  anxiety  than  will  a  dozen 
choice  double  Primroses  in  pots.  My  plants,  in 
hundreds,  after  being  half-drowned  in  snow  water  , 
are  bursting  into  very  e.arly  and  beautiful  bloom, 
such  as  no  doubles  could  equal. — A.  J). 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

SaxifragaBurseriana.—TliisbriiiitifiillitUe  Saxifrage 
is  grown  adiniiMl'ly  at  ( 'tii^wick,  "where  large  clumps  of  it  in 
pots  in  cool  pits  may  be  seen  now  just  coming  icito  flower. 

Crocus  Imperati-~This  beautiful  early  Crocus  may  be 
seen  at  tlie  present  time  in  full  flower  on  the  rock  work  in  the 
Royal  Hurticnltural  Society's  gardens  iit  Chiswick. 

Canna  Gloire  de  Lyon. —This  is  at  once  the  hand- 
somest and  d.arke&t  variety  with  which  we  a'e  acquainted. 
Iq  gi-owth  it  is  remarkably  upright,  the  leaves  erect  and 
pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  red  colovir. 

Cyclamen  Coum  vernum.— This  pretty  litfe  gem 
with  its  reddish  purple  blossoms  may  now  be  seen  flowering 
freely  in  a  shaded  nook  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  llorti- 
eultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

Canna  Premices  de  Nice--  Anyone  desirous  of  pro- 
curing a  j-ellow-flowered  variety  of  Indian  Shot  cannot  do 
better  than  procm-e  this.  Iq  habit  it  is  very  dwarf  and  com- 
inct,  and  throws  up  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers  in  gre-t 
abundance. 

Galanthus  ntvalis  preecox.— A  very  pretty  form  of 
t'lis  popidar  siiring  flower  is  now  tri  l.)c  seen  in  fine  lai-^c 
clumps  on  the  rockwork  at  Chiswick.  it  well  merits  its 
name,  as  it  is  much  earlier  than  many  other  varieties  growing 
in  close  proximity  to  it,  and  this  character  it  has  maintained 
for  many  seasons. 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata. — We  saw  the  other  day 
at  Cliiswick  suine  t  lints  of  tliis  handsome  Malvaceous  plant 
that  had  been  lifted  from  the  open  gr-  und  iu  the  autumn. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  when  planted  out  during  tlie 
summer  months,  the  foliage  turns  quite  green  and  reniaius 
so.  On  bEiog  .again  lifted  and  potted,  the  varieg.ation  gr.idu- 
allj;  returns  and^|naUo,8,it  a  very  eftpctivo  plant  (or  l(o\igo  dp- 
coimiHri.   It  i.s  easily  inised  froiii  seed;  which  coiiies quite  tnie. 


Iberia  from  thn  mountains  of  Greece.—  This 
beautiful  dwarf  little  Iberis  is  now  iu  flower  in  one  of  the 
hardy  pits  in  the  Royal  Horticult.nr.al  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  family,  but  difticult  to 
get  a  stock  of,  as  it  flowers  so  freely  that  no  cuttings  can  Ijc 
had,  and  wc  have  never  seen  it  ripen  seed.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Maw  could  give  us  sime  information  regarding  it,  as  1  think 
it  was  he  who  introduced  it. 

Globularia  Alypum. — To  the  genus  Globularia 
belong  about  seveu  European  species  or  varieties,  .all 
of  which,  except  Alypum,  are  dwarf  evergreen  alpine 
plants.  Their  flowers  are  of  various  shades  of  blue, 
and  are  borne  on  stems  from  2  inches  to  10  inches  in 
height.  G.  Alypum  is,  however,  an  erect,  evergreen, 
twiggy  bush,  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  fre- 
quently as  much  through.  It  has  obovate,  spathu- 
late,  glossy  dark  green  leaves  from  half  an  inch  to 
Ih  inches  long,  clothing  the  entire  length  of  the 
woody  stems.  Its  flowers,  which  are  solitary  and 
terminal,  are  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  pale 
blue,  shaded  with  deeper  blue  on  the  outer  portion. 
This  species  is  usually  found  in  extremely  narrow 
fissures  of  calcareous  rooks  bordering  on  the  sea — so 
narrow,  in  fact,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it 
extracted  with  roots  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  grow. 
On  my  last  journey  in  South  Europe  I  was,  however, 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  station  where  some  were 
growing  on  a  stony  tract  on  a  hillside.  These  have 
become  nicely  established,  and  are  now  flowering.  It 
appears  to  grow  well  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  about 
equal  quantities,  but  it  should  be  placed  tightly  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  limestone.  It  should  also  he  in  a 
warm,  sunny  position  on  rockwork  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
warm,  sunny  wall.  The  finest  plants  of  it  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  were  at  Villefranche,  on  the 
borders  of  Spain.  They  were  growing  near  the  but- 
tresses, &c  ,  of  the  fortifications — large  bushes,  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  lovely,  delicate  blue  button-like 
flowers. — R.  Potter,  Turk. 

Violets. — Our  treatment  of  these  differs  some- 
what from  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Uphill  (p.  IIU).  We 
find  that  they  (especially  Marie  Louise)  do  not  pro- 
duce clumps  sufficiently  large  either  for  sale  or  home 
work  from  cuttings  the  first  year.  Therefore,  when 
the  pits  are  cleared  of  them  in  spring  we  divide  the 
plants  into  very  small  pieces,  and  select  the  best  and 
freshest  crowns  for  planting  in  open  quarters.  They 
are  generally  put  on  groimd  on  which  Cauliflowers 
grew,  or  such  crops  as  had  been  fairly  well  manured 
the  previous  season.  They  also  receive  a  dressing  of 
some  artificial  manure  when  planted,  repeating  the 
dose  twice  or  thrice  during  the  growing  season.  In 
order  to  keep  our  stock  from  deteriorating  through 
age,  and  to  keep  up  the  required  number,  we  annually 
grow  several  thousands  from  cuttings.  These  are 
selected  runners  taken  off  when  putting  the  plants 
under  glass  in  October.  They  are  laid  in  thickly  in 
the  open  ground.  By  February  they  are  rooted,  and 
soon  afterwards  are  planted  out  under  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  where  most  of  them  remain  until  the 
following  spring,  when  they  are  lifted,  divided,  and 
treated  in  every  way  the  same  as  those  that  have 
been  under  glass,  and  where,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  autumn.  Plants  thus 
divided  are  our  sheet  anchor,  and  by  these  means  we 
ensure  extra  strong  clumps  that  afford  us  very  large 
quantities  of  fine  flowers  neatly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
year  round. — J.  R. 


expression  of  the  wish  that  some  similar  society 
should  be  established  in  England.  We  got  once 
from  some  botanists  in  Brazil  information  about 
Orchid  destroyers,  who  were  sent  from  European 
horticulturists  to  report  on  some  rare  Orchids.  We 
were  told  that  some  of  them,  in  order  to  render 
the  species  rarer  and  dearer,  destroyed  all  the 
plants  which  remained,  and  sent  their  examples 
to  Europe  as  "  the  last  "  (similar  occurrences  have 
also  taken  place  in  Switzerland  with  alpine 
plants).  We  wrote  immediately  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  answer  to 
the  effect  that  something  would  be  done  to  pre- 
vent such  vandalism.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Webster  is  of  our  opinion,  and  I  hope  he 
will  become  a  member  of  our  society,  which  wants 
the  names  of  those  who  protest  against  the 
destruction  of  natural  objects.  But  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  further  aid,  and  of  asking  in  The 
Garden  if  there  are  not  in  England  native  lovers 
enough  to  form  an  English  association  for  the 
preservation  of  plants.  I  have  for  a  long  tirne 
heard  complaints  of  the  destruction  of  plants  in 
England  as  in  Switzerland.  Many  of  your 
greatest  botanical  and  horticultural  authorities 
have  said  to  me,  "  We  want  here  in  England  such 
a  society  as  yours."  We  had,  I  can  assure  you,  great 
trouble  here  to  found  the  society,  because  we  had 
to  deal  with  people  that  are  not  very  enthusiastic 
in  regard  to  plants.  But  in  England — I  do  not 
believe  that  anywhere  in  the  world  could  there  be 
found  a  people  more  enthusiastic  in  regard  to 
plants  and  flowers  than  the  English  are,  and  I  can 
say  that  we  found  greater  success  for  our  ideas 
of  protection  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  and  soon, 
when  our  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Plants 
will  have  a  sister  to  fraternise  with  in  England. 
All  those  who  are  interested  in  these  questions 
can  get  our  reports  gratis  at  my  office. — H. 
CoRREVON,  Geneva. 


Preservation    of  native   plants.— In   The 

Garden  (p.  lOl)  Mr.  Webster,  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent book  upon  British  Orchids,  speaks  about 
the  protection  of  your  native  flora,  and  mentions 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  (ieneva  to  pro- 
tect wild  plants.  Let  me  add  that  our  work 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  and 
that  by  means  of  our  pamphlets,  of  the  news- 
papers, of  conferences,  and  of  correspondence  we 
have  already  directed  the  attention  of  many 
foreign  naturalists  to  the  importance  of  this 
question  as  it  affects  their  own  country.  Since 
we  founded  our  society  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  getting  from  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
information,  which  sliows  us  that  this  question 
has  been  brought  to  the  front  by  our  publications. 
Even  in  England,  three  years  ago,  we  got  from 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  tho  Midlands  an 
address  of  sympathy,  which   concliided  witli  the 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

DUCK'S-BILL  APPLE. 

In  The  Garden  (p.  99)  "J.  C.  C."  has  done 
good  service  to  oichaulists  in  drawing  attention 
to  this  valuable  late  variety.  With  us  it  is  grown 
extensively  as  the  Winter  Pearmain,  in  Sussex 
as  the  Dtick's-bill  or  Sussex  Scarlet  Pearmain, 
and  although  some  confusion  exists,  it  is  just 
questionable  if  this  is  not  the  oldest  Apple  on 
record,  consequently  the  original  of  all  the 
Pearmains,  a  numerous  and  most  excellent 
family.  Indeed,  were  I  confined  to  one  section 
for  liiy  yearly  supply  of  fruit,  I  have  often 
thought  1  should  plant  in  duplicate  all  the  best 
varieties,  commencing  with  the  old  Summer  and 
Worcester  Pearmains  and  winding  up  with  the 
Herefordshire  and  Mannington's.  All  the  varie- 
ties, especially  the  old  ones,  are  very  hardy, 
moderate  but  good  growers,  and  generally  carry 
good  crops  of  fruit,  a  large  tree  of  the  Duck's- 
bill  with  me,  probably  sixty  years  of  age,  liaving 
borne  more  or  less  heavily  each  season  since  the 
year  1«6(>.  "J.  C.  C"  is  (j^uite  correct  in  saying 
the  sample  sent  to  bim  is  still  sound  and  looks 
like  keeping  till  April ;  nay,  more,  if  placed  in  a 
cool  even  temperature  he  will  find  it  plump 
enough  iu  May,  if  not  later,  for  only  last  season 
I  placed  two  of  the  most  beautiful  samples  I  ever 
saw  in  a  desk  in  my  room,  where,  in  the  dark, 
they  laid  on  their  rich  crimson  streaks  and 
spots  and  kept  sound  till  June.  I  then  took 
them  out,  and  not  only  was  their  flavour  of  the 
highest  quality,  but  the  aroma  they  left  behind 
in  the  desk  remained  for  montlis  afterwards.  I 
have  been  looking  over  my  stock,  of  which  I  have 
several  bushels  from  my  old  standard,  and  find 
they  are  just  clumging  from  dull  green  to  pale 
yellow,  and  the  rich  stripes  and  siiiiiiy  cheeks. 
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will  soon  become  bright  crimson,  when  the  fruit 
will  be  delicious  and  an  ornament  on  the  best 
appointed  table. 

For  the  guidance  of  planters  who  do  not  know 
the  Apple  I  will  quote  a  description  of  it  from 
our  great  authority,  Ur.  Bull,  who  says  : — 

Tlie  fruit  is  3|  inches  wide,  the  same  in  height,  of 
a  true  Pearmain  shape,  Boinewhat  five-sided  towards 
the  crown.  .Skin  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  marked 
with  streaks  of  dull  red  on  the  shaded  side,  deep  red 
next  tlio  sun,  .and  strewed  with  russety  dots.  Eye 
large  and  ojjen,  with  short  segments  set  in  a  deep 
basin.  Stalk  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
deep  funnel  shaped  cavity  lined  with  russtt.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  cri>p  juicy  and  sugary,  biisk,  piquant, 
and  pleasant,  t^'uality  highly  esteemed  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  may  be  placed  on  the  dessert  table 
with  credit.  A  very  Lanc'some  fiuit,  and  always 
fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market.  Season  from 
December  to  iMay. 

When  I  state  that  Ihe  writer  of  this  description 
did  not  care  for  sensational  examples,  b\it  gave 
preference  to  good  average  fruit,  readers  will 
gather  that  this  old  variety  is  worth  looking 
after,  not  only  b}'  private  consumers,  but  also  by 
growers  for  market.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  fine  samples 
imported  from  the  colonies,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  leading  dealers  and  salesmen  are 
prejudiced  in  their  notions  of  good  Apples  and 
their  proper  season,  jiarticularly  those  of  home 
growth.  This  prejudice  must  be  got  over,  and  it 
is  needless  to  s.iy  the  task  rests  with  growers, 
who  must  devote  their  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
best  sorts  which  do  well  in  their  own  localities, 
and  are  acknowledged  by  the  middlemen.  Of 
these  they  must  produce  quantities,  and  send 
none  but  picked  samples  to  market.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prevent  them  from  buying  and  planting 
new  and  mid-season  sorts,  but  if  they  would  re- 
deem the  ground  already  lost,  they  must  culti- 
vate acres  of  the  best  early  and  late  varieties 
which  have  quality  as  well  as  good  looks  to  re- 
commend them.  The  Pearmains  for  culinary  or 
dessert  purpo.ses  span  the  whole  Apple  season, 
and  being  with  few  exceptions  such  good  crop- 
pers and  so  thoroughly  hardy,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  make  a  bad  selection  from 
the  score  or  more  varieties  now  met  with  in  good 
fruit  catalogues.  First  on  the  list  in  point  of 
earliness  come  the  handsome  Worcester  and 
Scarlet  Pearmains,  fit  for  use  in  September  and 
October,  and  always  likely  to  command  a  good 
price,  as  they  can  be  rushed  into  the  market 
before  the  colonial  fruit  reaches  our  shores. 
Then  follow  a  few  delicious  mid-season  .sorts,  and 
last,  but  not  Itast,  we  have  Adam's  Peainiain, 
from  December  to  May  ;  Baxter's  Pearmain,  from 
November  to  March ;  Claygate  Pearmain,  equal 
to  the  Ribston  Pippin,  from  Christmas  through 
March  and  April ;  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  from 
January  to  April;  Balchin's  Pearmain,  which 
keeps  well  till  May ;  the  Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main, quite  distinct  from  King  of  the  Pippins 
and  the  Winter  Pearmain  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  the  old  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  a  valu- 
able Apple,  sometimes  called  Boyal  Pearmain, 
in  use  from  December  to  March;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Duck's-bill  mentioned  by  Blome- 
tield  in  his  "  History  of  Norfolk,"  as  being  the 
variety  which  furnished  iOO  Pearmains  and  four 
hogsheads  of  cider  of  Pearmains  to  the  exchequer 
lor  use  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael's  yearly. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Pear  Fortunee  Boisselot. — Tbis  when  well  ripened 
is  a  mu=t  useful  variety  lor  de>sert  doling  this  month.  It  is 
of  large  si.e,  tlesh  white  and  melting,  very  juicy,  and  pos- 
sessiug  a  X'le.i^aiit  aroiaa. 

Apple-free  flower-buds  are  so  stout  and  alnmdant 
even  iiow  th:a  it  will  ba  well  to  prune  liberally  to  enable 
the  trees  to  ciiriy  the  forthcoming  etop.     Tiee  heads  till  so 


.juickly  when  doing  well,  th<*t  it  is  wiser  to  err  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  thinning  than  to  spare  the  saw  ;  indeed,  to  spare 
the  saw  is  to  spoil  the  tree. — ,V.  D. 

Apple  the  Sandring-ham.— This  very  fine  new 
variety  is  now  in  goud  eoiiditinii.  It  is  of  large  size,  light 
green,  flushed  on  the  sunny  side,  keeps  well  until  March,  and 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  at  the  present 
time. 

Filberts.  — I  observe  trees  of  these  in  abundant  bloom 
already  (Feb.  4).  Should  this  free  blooming  be  indicative  of  a 
largrt  crop  of  Filberts  and  other  small  nuts,  the  indication  is 
welcome.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the  Fdbert 
bushes  look  in  Kent. — A.  D. 


RENEWING  VINE  RODS. 

Those  who  have  but  little  room  for  Grape 
growing,  and  who  like  to  grow  as  many  varieties 
as  possible,  may,  by  ailopting  the  following 
system  of  management,  gain  results  equal  to 
those  secured  by  the  extension  system  of  train- 
ing, and  still  confine  each  Vine  to  the  limits 
usually  assigned  to  it  when  grown  on  the  single- 
rod  principle.  The  advantage  of  the  extension 
system  is  that  the  wood  from  which  the  fruiting 
laterals  spring  is  young  and  vigorous,  and  the 
buds  stronger  than  those  produced  by  old,  spur- 
pruned  rods.  What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  young  rod.s,  and  still 
get  a  i'ldl  crop  of  fruit  every  year.  By  a  little 
management  tbis  is  easil)'  done.  If  the  Vines 
are  about  4  feet  apart  a  succession  of  rods  can  be 
brought  on,  each  of  which  will  in  its  turn  bear 
fruit  of  the  best  quality  for  three  nr  four  years. 
In  the  first  year  of  bearing,  which  should  be  the 
Iburth  year  of  growth,  these  young  rods  should 
only  be  allowed  to  bear  half  a  crop,  but  this  will 
not  lessen  the  average  crop,  as  the  top  half  of  the 
old  rod  on  the  same  Vine  should  be  allowed  to 
bear  fruit  for  that  year.  Of  course,  all  buds 
should  be  rubbed  from  the  lower  half  of  this  old 
rod  to  give  room  for  the  fruiting  laterals  of  the 
young  one,  and  at  pruning  time  it  sliould  be  cut 
out  entirely.  In  the  following  spring  a  new  one 
should  be  started  from  the  strongest,  well-placed 
bud  that  can  be  found.  It  may  be  thought  that 
too  much  room  is  required  for  working  this  plan, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  ;  the  young  rods  take 
very  little  room  till  they  begin  to  bear  fruit,  a? 
their  laterals  may  be  frequently  stopped.  Some 
years  ago  I  worked  three  vineries  in  this  way, 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  ;  the  Vines 
so  treated  bore  larger  bunches  and  berries,  and 
heavier  and  better  finished  crops  than  the  old 
rods  had  borne  for  many  years.  I  gradually 
removed  the  old  rods,  and  now  there  is  not  one 
in  these  bouses  which  is  more  than  seven  years 
old,  though  the  stools  mitst  be  over  twenty.  If 
any  of  your  readers,  who  are  now  depending  on 
the  produce  of  old  rods  that  seem  to  have  lost 
vigcuir,  will  adopt  this  system,  they  will  soon  see 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  fruit  obtained.  T. 


APPLES  FOR  SMALL  ORCHARDS. 

ALTntU'on  not  so  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of 
Blenheims  (p.  74)  as  to  wish  for  an  orchard  com- 
posed entirely  of  that  variety,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  the  matter  of  Apples,  as  with  other 
fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables,  we  are  rather  over- 
burdened with  varieties,  and  that  a  certain  re- 
striction in  this  direction  at  planting  time  would 
be  beneficial.  In  large  places  where  space  is  no 
object  it  is  very  well  to  have  a  large  collection  to 
compare  notes,  and  to  be  ready  with  a  few  extra- 
sized  fruit  on  an  emergency  ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  planting  an  endless  number  of 
varieties  brings  neither  pleasure  to  the  gardener 
nor  profit  to  the  employer.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  kind  of  tree  to  be  used,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  like  good  standards  where  the  filling  up 
of  the  fruit  room  is  a  consideration  and  where 
Apples  are  largely  used,  and  I  do  not  think  either 
bushes  or  pyramids  will  ever  hold  their  own 
against  them,  for  there  are  few  places  so  small 


that  cannot  find  room  at  any  rate  for  a  small 
orchard,  and  the  trees  might  be  planted  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  the  spaces  between  them 
being  utilised  for  bush  fruits.  In  planting  a 
small  orchard,  I  should  confine  myself  to  ten 
varieties — five  dessert  and  five  culinary — viz., 
Devonshire  (,tuarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and 
Cockle's  Pippin  for  dessert;  and  Lord  Suifield, 
Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin  for  kitchen 
work.  To  the  planter  in  doubt  for  some  extra 
trees  to  fill  up  a  corner,  I  would  say  plant  more 
Blenheim  Oranges  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  This 
latter  variety  was  subjected  to  a  considerable 
share  of  hostile  criticism  at  the  time  of  the  Apple 
congress,  owing  to  the  high  position  then  assigned 
it,  and  unjustly,  I  think,  for  in  very  many  places 
it  is  deservedly  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  With 
a  little  extra  attention  at  root  and  branch  it  pro- 
duces very  handsome  fruit,  a  little  over  medium 
size,  and  is  in  good  condition  for  dessert  ne.irly 
three  months.  The  tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  a  great  and  constant  bearer.  Taken  on  the 
whole,  I  think  the  ten  varieties  named  will  be 
found  to  possess  all  the  necessary  qualifications 
in  their  respective  seasons,  either  for  dessert  or 
kitchen  purposes,  and  in  addition  they  are  all 
handsome  in  appearance  and  capital  croppers. 
Where  space  is  a  consideration,  and  only  a  limited 
area  can  be  devoted  to  the  orchard  proper,  some 
of  them,  notably  Cockle  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  planted  on  the  lawn  or  in  open  spots 
in  the  shrubbery,  as,  in  addition  to  other  good 
qualities,  they  possess  the  merit  of  growing  into 
very  handsome  trees.  E.  B. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

Vises. 
The  work  in  this  important  department  is 
now  increasing  rapidly,  and  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  keep  every  detail  well  in  hand,  for,  next 
to  the  performance  of  every  minor  matter  in  a 
sharp,  business-like  way,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  proper  time  is  a  factor  which 
often  makes  or  mars  an  otherwise  good  system  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Just  now  Vines  in  the 
early  houses  are  not  only  gaining  strength  under 
a  few  hours'  genial  sunshine,  but  they  are  making 
rapid  headway,  and  a  fine  month  will  redeem  much 
of  the  time  lost  during  the  trying  month  of 
January.  Here,  then,  timely  help  must  be  given 
first  of  all  by  giving  the  chink  of  morning  air  to 
let  out  vitiated  moisture,  by  gradually  increasing 
it,  and,  finally,  by  closing  very  early  with  sun- 
heat  to  secure  quick  growth  during  the  afternoon. 
Fire,  of  which  we  have  had  more  than  enough,  by 
this  means  may  be  economised,  and  yet  the  tem- 
perature being  high,  the  syringe  may  be  freely 
used  to  break  up  young  colonies  of  pests  which 
its  baneful  influence  has  brought  into  existence. 
Many  people  never  wet  their  Vines  after  all  the 
buds  have  started ;  but  this  has  been  an  exceptional 
season,  and  each  man  must  solve  for  himself  the 
problem  as  to  whether  he  will  stand  tirm  to  his 
crotchet  or  stoop  to  conquer  that  inveterate 
enemy,  red  spider,  by  an  occasional  bath  quite  up 
to  the  flowering  stage.  Pure  soft  water  judiciously 
applied  is  an  invaluable  element,  and  when  it  is 
just  tinged  by  the  little  bag  of  soot  Ijing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  it  becomes  a  gentle  tonic 
and  a  mild  insecticide.  If  water  has  not  been 
given  to  internal  borders  since  the  Vines  broke,  a 
quantity  equal  to  a  rainfall  of  ,3  inches,  provided 
they  are  well  drained,  will  tell  beneficiady  in  a 
few  hours,  and  most  likely  help  the  Vines  over 
the  setting  process.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
should  be  equal  to  the  maximum  temperature  of 
the  house,  otherwise  it  may  not  produce  the  de- 
sited  eftect  upon  the  hitherto  doimant  roots,  as_  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  vigorous  root  action  in- 
variably ensures  a  good  set  of  fruit.  .  If  external 
borders  have  been  well  covered  wdth  dry,  warm 
leaves,  which  in  their  turn  have  been  protected 
from  the  elements,  they  will  take  no  harm,  as  the 
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roots  are  now  only  just  beginning  to  move;  whilst 
those  inside,  which  are  more  advanced,  may  be 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  spreading  down  the  old 
fermenting  material  immediately  after  the  borders 
are  watered. 

Dishuddinri,  stopping,  and  lyinr/  doiim  also  require 
timely  attention,  otherwise  a  march  may  easily  be 
lost  and  never  regained.  The  first  operation 
should  be  performed  piecemeal  as  soon  as  the  best 
shows  can  be  discerned  ;  the  second,  when  the 
shoots  have  attained  their  proper  length,  when 
pinching  out  a  point  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head 
will  produce  the  desired  effect  without  robbing 
the  Vines  of  an  ounce  of  vital  force.  This  term 
may  not  be  quite  correct,  but  it  answers  my  pur- 
pose, as  I  wish  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  unwise 
system  of  allowing  the  shoots  to  run  to  waste,  and 
afterwards  weakened  by  cutting  back  to  an  ugly 
stump,  followed  by  bleeding.  Once  stopped  at 
the  second  or  third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  the 
first  set  of  point  laterals  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
until  every  bit  of  trellis  in  due  course  will  be  fur- 
nished with  foliage.  Here  again  some  judgment 
must  be  brought  to  bear,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  full  development  of  this  lateral 
foliage  without  becoming  crowded,  and  so  imped- 
ing the  free  circulation  of  air.  Tying  down  and 
the  removal  of  superfluous  or  inferior  bunches 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  A  bright  afternoon, 
when  the  shoots  are  sliglitly  limp,  is  the  best  time 
to  draw  them  downwards,  and  then  the  pressure 
should  be  very  slight — so  slight,  indeed,  at  first, 
that  the  ties  should  little  more  than  prevent  them 
from  ascending  to  the  glass. 

Ferlilixation. — Hamburghs  do  not  often  receive 
this  attention,  but  mixed  sorts,  notably  the 
Sweetwaters,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  the  Frontig- 
nans,  should  not  be  neglected.  Hamburgh  pollen 
is  always  preferred,  and  the  act  of  collecting  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  the  pollen  parent,  which  does 
not  always  set  so  freely  as  one  could  wish,  other- 
wise so  many  stoneless  berries  would  not  be  met 
with  at  the  final  thinning.  If  Hamburgh  pollen 
is  brushed  into  a  small  box  and  kept  dry  and  air- 
tight, it  is  often  found  useful  in  the  early  Muscat 
house,  when  artificial  fertilisation  of  this  fine 
Grape  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Succe»f>ion  i-ineries. — The  Vines  in  these  will  now 
be  on  the  move  and  in  many  places  disbudded. 
General  rules  observed  in  the  management  of 
early  houses  apply  to  these  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular, the  only  difference  being  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  which  the  advanced  period  will  now 
justify.  When  fairly  on  the  move,  60°  at  night 
and  70°  by  day  will  be  quite  high  enough  for 
ordinary  varieties,  and  these  figures  may  be  in- 
creased to  65"  as  the  minimum  by  the  time  the 
bunches  come  into  flower.  As  this  stage  is 
approached  and  the  bunches  begin  to  elongate, 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  every  bright  and 
eunny  day  for  running  up  the  temperature  to  7r>° 
or  80°,  when  the  framework  of  larger  clusters  will 
result,  and  the  progress  made  will  not  only  justify, 
but  necessitate  moderate  firing  through  the  night. 

Pot  Vines. — If  these  are  intended  to  produce 
not  only  the  first  ripe  Grapes,  but  also  to  save  the 
first  set  of  established  Vines,  the  Grapes  should 
now  be  ready  for  thinning.  Quality  taking  pre- 
cedence of  quantity,  the  bunches  in  the  first  place 
should  be  reduced  to  six,  possibly  to  eight,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  rods  and  the  condition 
of  the  roots,  for,  unless  these  are  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  heavy  crop  of 
black  Grapes  will  be  followed  by  disappointment. 
Of  the  two  I  should  give  preference  to  the  smaller 
number  of  bunches,  and  then,  provided  the  Vines 
are  up  to  their  work,  not  only  will  the  weight  in 
the  aggregate  be  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the 
eight,  but  the  berries  will  be  larger  and  the  colour 
better.  The  thinning  of  Grapes  is  an  operation 
which  every  grower,  particularly  of  pot  Vines, 
must  manage  in  his  own  way.  Hambuighs,  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  crop,  vary  more  than  any 
other  family  ot  Grapes.  Some  form  close,  com- 
pact clusters,  and  swell  their  berries  to  the  largest 
size ;  others  are  loose  in  the  bunch,  and  the 
berries,  as  a  rule,  are  oval.     The  first,  compara- 


tively speaking,  require  heavy  thinning ;  the 
second,  possibly  hardly  any  thinning  at  all.  To 
lay  down  rules  for  the  manipulation  of  these 
might  mislead  ;  therefore,  knowing  the  character 
of  his  Grapes,  every  man  should  be  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  work  when  the  time  arrives  for  thin- 
ning. When  a  bunch  is  properly  thinned,  it 
should  be  free  from  small  or  stoneless  berries,  and 
those  left  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  form 
a  perfect  cluster,  free  from  spot  or  blemish,  which 
will  retain  its  form  when  cut  and  placed  upon  the 
dish.  When  the  Grapes  are  thinned,  lateral 
growths  may  be  tied  out  and  pinched  to  secure  an 
even  spread  of  foliage  over  every  part  of  the 
trellis,  and  the  richest  food  at  command  may  be 
used  as  a  top  dressing  for  the  roots.  This  should 
be  applied  little  and  often,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  washed  in  with  copious  supplies  of  warm 
water  or  diluted  liquid,  always,  be  it  understood, 
weaker  than  the  roots  of  healthy  Vines  will  bear. 
Stimulating  liquid  in  moderation  is  a  most  excel- 
lent aid  to  progress,  but  when,  in  addition  to  the 
rich  top-dressing  and  the  ammonia  rising  from  the 
bed,  it  is  used  too  strong,  the  most  valuable  roots 
perish  or  become  paralysed,  the  foliage  flags  under 
bright  sun,  and  the  Grapes,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, never  colour.  Vines  in  pots  being  subject 
to  red  spider,  the  syringe  from  this  time  forward 
should  be  freely  used  for  moistening  the  walls,  the 
stems,  and  foliage  with  pure,  soft  water ;  and  time 
being  an  object,  the  temperature  may  range  from 
65°  to  70'=  at  night,  from  75°  to  80°  by  day,  and  a 
few  degrees  higher  after  closing  with  sun  heat. 
Air  in  proportion  to  these  figures  being  impera- 
tive and  the  weather  fickle,  the  fermenting 
material  surrounding  the  pedestals  on  which  the 
pots  are  placed  should  be  renovated  at  short  inter- 
vals, not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  roots,  but  also 
to  favour  a  free  circulation  without  reducing  the 
heat  to  an  injurious  extent. 

Cntd/acl:  Vines  intended  for  next  year's  fruiting 
should  be  shaken  out  as  soon  as  the  buds  have 
started,  and  repotted  in  7-inch  pots  tor  growing 
on.  The  compost  for  these  should  be  good  sound 
turf,  bones,  or  old  lime  rubble,  three  substances 
that  will  form  a  substantial  nucleus  and  remain 
sweet  until  the  Grapes  are  cut  eighteen  months 
hence.  Peat,  leaf-mould,  rotten  manure,  and 
other  perishable  substances  are  often  used  to  give 
the  roots  a  start,  but  they  soon  become  light, 
spongy,  and  sour,  and  for  this  reason  should  be 
avoided.  When  repotted  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  snug  pit,  and  not  too 
far  from  the  glass,  where  they  can  have  a  steady 
bottom  heat  ranging  from  75°  to  80°.  An  early 
and  quick  growth  being  important,  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  top  heat  and  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  must  also  be  supplied,  but  the  roots 
having|been  so  recently  disturbed  very  little  water 
must  be  given  until  new  ones  have  taken  full  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  for  much  as  Vines  in  full 
growth  rejoice  in  an  occasional  deluge,  they  soon 
lose  the  few  roots  they  have  when  as  pot  subjects 
in  a  comparatively  dormant  state  they  are  over- 
watered.  If  two  shoots  have  started  from  the 
crown  of  the  old  eye,  the  retention  of  both  for  a 
time  favours  root  action,  but  the  weakest  of  the 
two  must  be  checked  and  entirely  removed  before 
the  time  arrives  for  the  first  shift  forward. 

Vine  e;/es  put  into  small  pots  or  inserted  in 
squares  of  turf  last  month  may  now  be  plunged  in 
a  steady  bottom  heat  of  SO'''  in  a  moist-growing 
pit,  where  dewing  with  the  syringe  will  keep  them 
wet  enough  for  the  present.  Vines  may  be  struck 
in  a  much  lower  temperature,  but  much  work 
having  to  be  performed  in  a  short  time,  propagators 
always  prefer  stealing  a  march  in  the  spring,  and 
so  successful  are  some,  that  they  invariably  succeed 
in  producing  fruiting  canes  from  eyes  of  the  current 
year.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  is  bound  up  in  ripe  wood, 
an  early  start,  and  a  steady  bottom-heat,  which 
never  varies.  Private  growers  of  a  score  or  two  of 
eyes  cin  always  secure  the  first  and  second,  and 
start  with  the  third  at  high  pressure.  All  goes 
well  until  the  stored-up  sap  is  exhausted  and  young 
roots  are  forming,  when,  owing  to  the  fleeting 
nature  of  their  fermenting  materials,   the  heat 


suddenly  declines,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  pseudo- 
Vines  are  lost.  This  is  the  stumbling-block  with 
many  small  growers,  who  should  either  pro- 
vide two  plunging  beds  for  alternate  renovation 
or  start  at  moderate  speed,  which  they  can  retain 
until  the  young  Vines  are  well  furnished  with 
roots  and  leaves.  C'utand-dry  calendar  writers 
of  the  past  have  been  too  fond  ot  cooking  and 
hashing,  and  telling  people  what  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  they  have  not  told  them  what  to  avoid.  Half 
the  young  gardeners  in  the  kingdom  can  repeat 
the  contents  of  old-style  papers  by  heart,  but  it 
is  questionable  if  lists  of  failures,  causes  of  failure, 
or  how  not  to  do  it  might  not  form  a  very  useful 
negative  guide.  The  black  bit  to  be  avoided  by 
the  amateur  propagator  of  Vines  is  the  sudden 
drop  from  tropical  to  temperate  heat  just  when 
the  road  to  success  turns  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  /alesf  Vines  pruned,  cleansed,  and  resting 
must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  some  time 
yet.  It  is  not  difficult  to  excite  late  varieties 
from  which  the  Grapes  were  cut  at  Christmas,  but 
a  short  rest  means  a  weak  and  uneven  break) 
consequently  it  is  best  to  keep  them  quite  cool 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  when,  like  giants 
refreshed,  they  will  break  freely  and  make  vigorous 
progress.  Meantime,  in  the  event  of  internal 
borders  requiring  renovation,  preparations  may  be 
made  for  the  performance  of  the  work  as  soon  as 
the  sap  is  again  on  the  move.  Early  and  mid- 
season  borders  can  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  the 
Grapes  are  cut  and  whilst  the  foliage  is  fresh,  but 
late  ones  cannot  be  disturbed  before  the  leaves 
fall,  and  then  it  is  best  to  defer  the  lifting  and  re- 
laying of  the  roots  until  returning  spring  starts 
them  into  new  life.  If  fresh  turfy  loam,  bones, 
and  other  ingredients  can  be  chopped  up  and 
thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment,  a  very  important 
point  will  be  gained,  as  the  newly-laid  roots, 
washed  home  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°, 
will  have  the  benefit  and  healing  influence  of  a 
mild  hotbed. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  583. 

ONCIDIUM  JONESIANUM.* 

This  distinct  and  handsome  Oncidium  belongs 
to  a  section  which  contains  but  a  few  species, 
characterised  by  short  pseudo-bulbs  and  Rush- 
like leaves.  O.  Jonesianum  was  discovered  by  M. 
Louis  de  St.  Leger  on  Monte  Grasso,  Paraguay. 
It  was  distributed  by  Messrs.  Horsman  &  Co.,  of 
Colchester,  and  named  by  Prof.  Reichenbach 
after  the  Rev.  Morgan  Jones.  Its  pseudo-bulbs 
are  small,  and  its  leaves,  which  taper  to  a  long 
sharp  point,  are  deep  green,  and  from  3  inches 
to  9  inches  in  length.  Until  quite  recently  this 
species  had  only  produced  simple  drooping 
racemes  of  bloom,  but  during  the  last  few  months 
we  have  received  long  branched  spikes  of  it 
bearing  nearly  forty  flowers,  a  condition  in  which 
it  is  strikingly  attractive.  The  individual  blooms 
measure  about  2J  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and 
petals,  which  are  waved  at  the  edges,  are  large, 
creamy  white,  blotched  and  spotted  with  red  or 
reddish  brown.  The  lip  is  large,  broad,  and  flat, 
the  front  lobe  being  wholly  pure  white  in  some 
varieties,  in  others  spotted  and  dotted  with 
reddi.sh  brown.  The  small  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
are  bright  yellow  dotted  with  red.  Its  blooming 
season  is  usually  from  June  to  November.  The 
majority  of  terete-leaved  Oncidiums  are  small- 
flowered  and  by  no  means  showy  ;  therefore  few 
of  them  have  been  preserved.  0.  Ceboleti,  with 
light  canary-coloured  lip,  and  O.  juncifoliumand 
O.  bracliyphyllum,  both  natives  of  Mexico,  are 
about  all  that  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
at  present.  Oncidiums  are  for  the  most  part 
easily  grown,  and  0.  Jonesiauura  forms  no  ex- 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  in  Mr.   R.   J. 
IHe.asures"s  garden  at   Camberwell,  on   July  20,  ISSG,  and         1 
printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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ception  to  the  rule.  It  thrives  best  and  displays 
its  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantaf;;e  when  grown 
upon  a  block  or  in  a  basket  suspended  liead  down- 
wards from  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  house.  It 
should  be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  and 
should  be  treated  to  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.  W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

Of  late  years  increased  interest  is  evidently 
being  taken  in  regard  to  kitchen  gardening. 
Young  men  who  at  one  time  were  anxious  to  get 
"  under  glass,"  begin  to  think  that  after  all 
kitchen  gardening  is  not  so  despicable  a  thing  as 
they  once  thought  it.  The  fact  is,  their  eyes  are 
beginning  to  be  opened,  and  though  still  in  a 
little  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
dignified  labour  to  plant  a  Cabbage,  they  have  a 
strong  inclination  to  try  their  hand  at  such  work, 
and  1  for  one  ajiplaud  their  resolution  ;  I  also 
sometimes  think  that  we  aie  ourselves  to  blame 
for  the  lack  of  interest  that  young  gardeners  take 
in  the  vegetable  department.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  in  all  large  gardens  young  men  mu^t  live 
on  the  place,  and  the  houses  must  be  attended  to 
by  regular  hands,  but  it  does  not  of  necessity 
follow  that  they  could  not  have  a  day  occasionally 
in  the  vegetable  or  other  departments.  My  rule 
is  to  let  them  have  a  turn  at  every  description  of 
work  in  the  garden,  and  as  they  are  engaged  on 
these  conditions,  there  is  no  bother  about  the 
matter  ;  in  fact,  they  enjoy  the  change.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  would-be-thought- 
clever  young  fellow,  who  has  gained  admission 
into  the  fold  by  means  of  a  premium,  would 
agree  with  one  of  the  articles  of  my  creed, 
namely,  that  it  is  just  as  creditable  to  grow  a 
good  Tomato  or  a  Cauliflower  as  it  is  to  grow  a 
fine  bunch  of  Grapes  or  an  Orchid,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless,  and  he  will  soon  have  to  recognise 
the  fact  by  practical  experience,  or  else  seek  some 
other  calling,  as  gardening,  like  many  other  pro- 
fessions, has  grown  to  be  more  of  a  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  matter  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
artistic  and  ornamental  branches  of  it  were  never 
in  greater  request,  but  there  must  be  plenty  for 
the  money,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  only 
''all-round  men"  who  will  stand  the  least  chance 
of  rising  to  the  highest  positions.  To  young  gar- 
deners I  would  say,  never  think  that  your 
dignity  suffers  by  digging  a  few  rods  of  ground. 
Devote  the  same  pains  to  thinning  out  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Onions,  and  the  like  as  you  would  to 
thinning  out  the  seeds  of  Mignonette  in  pots, 
disbudding  show  Chrysanthemums,  or  thinning 
Grapes.  Plant  out  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Let- 
tuces, and  any  other  vegetable  with  the  same 
amount  of  care  as  you  would  pot  the  choicest 
plants.  Above  all,  get  thoroughly  lid  of  the 
notion  that  you  are  above  doing  what  in  garden- 
ing parlance  is  called  "  labouier's  work  ;"  then,  as 
a  set-off  to  what  you  may  at  present  sometimes 
consider  to  be  hard  work,  or  such  as  you  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  do,  you  may  with  good 
reason  hope  one  day  to  attain  a  position  in  the 
gardening  world  worthy  of  your  devotedness  to 
every  branch  of  your  calling. 

Wintering  Beet.— A  considerable  stock  of 
Beetroot  has  wintered  remaikably  well  so  far  laid 
in  beneath  trees  in  light  loose  soil.  This  is  a  good 
plan  where  it  is  specially  desired  to  keep  the  roots 
Iresh  and  plump,  and  when  carefully  lifted  from 
the  kitchen  garden  and  so  laid  in,  the  shoulders 
being  well  covered  with  soil,  and  the  tops  in  hard 
weather  with  leaves,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  the 
roots  feel  the  lifting.      Carrots  and  Parsnips  also 


keep  well  in  the  same  way;  frost,  severe  out  in  the 
open,  is  often  comparatively  light  under  over- 
hanging trees. — A.  D. 


CULTURE  OF  SEAKALE. 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  this  vegetable  has  to 
be  maintained  from  the  middle  of  November  up 
to  the  same  time  in  April,  some  forethought  is 
required  to  prepare  sufficient  plants  of  quality 
good  enough  to  keep  up  the  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  of  such  a  long  season.  Where  recourse 
cannot  be  had  to  buying  a  stock  of  plants  yearly 
prepared  for  forcing,  a  supply  can  easily  be  raised 
if  the  following  details  are  carried  out :  Seakale 
delights  in  a  strong  moisture-holding  soil  approach- 
ing clay.  In  such  a  soil,  if  manure  be  freely 
applied,  the  plants  grow  freely,  producing  large 
leaves,  which  in  turn  develop  good  crowns  for  the 
following  season's  use.  An  easy,  cheap  way  to 
procure  a  stock  of  plants  is  by  growing  them  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in 
April  on  land  that  has  been  previously  deeply  dug 
or  trenched  and  manured  the  winter  previous. 
Roughly  rake  over  the  ground,  and  with  the  corner 
of  a  hoe  draw  drills  'J  inches  deep  and  1.")  inches 
apart ;  in  these  sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  cover 
it  by  filling  the  soil  into  the  drills,  rake  the 
whole  over  again  to  remove  loose  stones  and 
make  all  neat ;  the  seed  will  quickly  germinate 
and  grow  ;  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled 
thin  them  out  to  about  (i  inches  apart  in  the  rows : 
better  not  allow  them  to  be  crowded  ;  rather  grow 
fewer  in  number.  After  this  nothing  beyond  hoeing 
between  the  drills  to  keep  down  weeds  will  be  re- 
quired the  first  summer.  Any  time  during  Feb- 
ruary the  following  year  the  plants  should  be  dug 
up  and  replanted,  preserving  the  roots  in 
good  condition.  Manure  the  ground  freely,  and 
dig  deeply  or  trench  as  before.  If  this  be  done 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  so  much  the  better,  and 
at  planting  time  it  will  simply  require  forking 
over  as  planting  proceeds  ;  the  rows  should  be 
18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  at  least  1  foot 
from  each  other.  Previous  to  planting,  the  roots 
should  be  selected  according  to  their  size,  retain- 
ing the  largest  in  one  batch,  while  the  small  ones 
should  go  together  and  can  occupy  rather  less 
space.  The  reason  for  thus  selecting  the  roots  in 
this  manner  is  that  some  of  the  largest  after  this 
season's  growth  will  be  ready  for  forcing,  while 
the  smallest  will  not  be  strong  enough  for  another 
year,  and  if  all  are  mixed  more  labour  is  entailed 
in  digging  them  up  and  sorting ;  whereas  if  they 
are  classed  according  to  their  sizes  no  trouble 
need  be  found  in  taking  them  up.  The  best  plan 
is  to  dig  the  space  required,  then  stretch  a  line, 
and  with  a  spade  chop  out  the  space  for  each 
plant  in  a  perpendicular  manner  ;  the  roots  should 
be  buried  under  the  soil  at  least  an  inch  or  two, 
the  crown  or  growth  shoot  having  been  first  cut 
oft".  This  operation  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
bloom  shoots  being  developed.  If  this  takes 
place  instead  of  leaf  growth  only  the  plants  are 
spoilt  for  the  next  year's  expectations  of  forcing. 
Certainly  the  cutting  off  of  the  crown  should  be 
done,  say,  half-an-inch  under  the  point  where 
the  succeeding  growth  springs  from.  Plants  so 
treated  will  make  leaf  growth  only,  and  many 
will  be  of  suflieient  strength  to  force  the  fol- 
lowing season.  If  not  commencing  too  early 
with  them  it  is  always  best  to  have  some 
extra  strong  to  depend  upon  for  the  earliest 
supplies.  The  smaller  roots  need  not  be  taken 
up  this  season  for  replanting  if  time  or  space  is  an 
object,  but  the  crowns  should  be  all  cut  over 
before  growth  starts  to  prevent  them  blooming, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  next  autumn  a  good  stock 
of  plants  will  be  available,  and  can  be  kept  up 
from  this  time  onwards  if  properly  attended  to. 
After  being  forced,  such  treatment  should  be  as 
follows:  Any  time  after  the  Kale  has  been  cut 
from  them,  they  may  be  replanted  at  similar  dis- 
tances and  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
before,  thoroughly  well  manuring  the  ground ;  if 
the  roots  are  extra  thick,  they  may  be  split  down 
the  middle,  and  if  a  larger  stock  is  required,  they 
should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  0  inches  to  a 


foot ;  any  pieces  of  the  roots  ,3  inches  long  will 
grow,  and  in  time  will  make  nice  plants  if  neces- 
sary to  use  them ;  but  once  a  sufficient  stock  is 
secured,  it  can  generally  be  maintained  without 
using  up  all  the  root  pieces. 

Many  are  the  methods  adopted  to  force  Seakale. 
In  very  few  instances  is  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
making  huge  heaps  of  manure  and  leaves  resorted 
to.  No  doubt  the  produce  of  such  a  method  is  of 
capital  quality,  but  where  time  is  an  object  of 
some  importance,  this  system  is  not  economical ; 
besides,  the  appearance  of  such  materials  on  the 
ground  is  not  altogether  good,  but  where  no  other 
convenience  for  the  purpose  is  available,  such  a 
method  must  be  practised.  For  the  earliest  supplies 
some  roots  may  be  placed  in  10-inch  or  l'2inch  pots 
with  pots  of  the  same  size  turned  over  them ;  tliese 
can  be  placed  by  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  plant 
stove  or  any  house  where  a  good  heat  is  available. 
For  a  succession  to  be  maintained  until  April 
there  is  no  better  place  than  the  Mushroom  house, 
where  such  structure  can  be  partly  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  Seakale.  The  time  to  renew  the  supply 
of  roots  must  be  guided  by  the  demand.  For  a 
fair  production,  about  once  a  fortnight  is  suitable, 
taking  up  the  roots  so  that  as  little  damage  as 
possible  may  happen  to  them.  We  find  the  lighter 
the  character  of  the  soil  the  more  tender  is  the 
Kale,  and  not  so  liable  to  that  strong  taste  which 
sometimes  is  found  in  this  vegetable.  We  there- 
fore use  rotted  leaves  entirely,  and  over  each 
crown  we  place  an  inverted  pot,  which  more 
thoroughly  excludes  the  light.  Some  cover  the 
roots  entirely  with  fresh  leaves,  which  answers 
very  well ;  but  there  is  more  labour  entailed  in 
this  way  than  by  using  pots.  When  the  roots  are 
all  cut  over  once  they  should  be  removed,  <ind 
laid  in  until  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  it- 
self to  plant  them  in  their  summer  quarters. 

Some  persons  allow  the  roots  to  make  a  second 
growth,  but,  except  the  stock  is  small,  it  is  not 
wise  to  allow  second  growths  to  form,  as  this 
weakens  the  roots.  The  latest  supplies  can  be 
bad  from  roots  outside  which  have  not  been  lifted. 
As  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth  in  the 
spring  cover  the  crowns  with  coal  ashes  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  thoroughly  exclude  light.  Over 
this  turn  an  empty  flowerpot.  Capital  late  supplies 
may  be  had  by  such  means.  E.  M. 


MAIN-CROP   PEAS. 

The  rows  should  be  isolated,  and  be  ranged  north 
and  south,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  both  sides, 
as  in  our  climate  we  never  have  too  much  sunshine 
for  Peaa  if  the  roots  are  well  placed  ;  and  in  the 
cultivating  operations  now  being  carried  on  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  set  out  the  places  for  the  rows  of  Peas 
and  give  the  land  a  special  preparation.  In  some 
gardens  this  may  be  unnecessary,  the  ordinary  soil 
and  the  ordinary  culture  being  of  the  beat  kind.  Still,  ^ 
in  difficult  sea.«ons  it  is  as  well  not  to  leave  anything  ' 
to  chance.  What  Peas  require  to  enable  thera  to 
stand  against  a  dry,  hot  time  is  depth  of  soil  of  a 
mellow,  genial  character.  Manure,  even  when  used 
liberally  on  the  land,  will  not  compeni'ate  for  loss  of 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  I  think  Peas  didike  too  much 
manure,  especially  if  fresh  or  inclining  to  rankness. 
I  have  generally  succeeded  better  by  the  use  of  com- 
posts, of  which  manure,  blended  with  earth  and  the 
refuse  matter  from  the  rubbish-heap,  formed  the  chief 
constituents.  This  compost,  freely  worked  into  the 
trench  where  it  is  intended  to  sow  the  Peas,  never 
fails  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

Thick  sowing  is  an  evil  always,  as  it  prevents  the 
plants,  even  when  the  rows  are  placed  at  wide  in- 
tervals, from  doing  their  best.  I  know  of  no  better 
plan  than  drawing  a  drill  with  a  6-inch.bladed  hoe 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  deep,  varying  the  depth 
between  the  figures  given  according  to  the  season 
and  the  soil.  'I'hus,  say  in  March,  if  the  soil  is  cold, 
draw  the  drills  only  '2  inches  deep,  and  cover  with 
mellow  surface  soil.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
soil  is  warm,  draw  the  drills  the  full  3  inches  deep, 
to  give  the  roots  a  chance  of  getting  down  a  little 
earlier  to  the  cool,  moist  compost  below.  Of  course 
in  hot  weather  mulching  with  long  littery  manure  i ' 
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a  most  useful,  and  in  some  soils  an  indispensable,  ex- 
peditnt.  It  is  also  very  important  that  all  Peas 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for  use. 
Leaving  the  po  's  on  the  plants  to  get  old  takes  the 
stamina  out  of  the  land,  and  the  plants  also,  in  a  very 
txpeditious  manner.  If  the  land  be  properly  prepared 
now  and  the  rows  of  Pe-is  mulched  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dry  season,  watering  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  neces- 
sary, so  that  in  preparing  the  bite  now  much  heavy 
dragging  of  w.-itcr  is  obviated  in  future. 

As  regards  varieties,  I  have  nothing  to  say  beyond 
this,  that  anyone  who  casts  aside  a  well-tried  old 
vaiiety  to  make  room  for  something  new  or  novel  at 
a  considerably  enhanced  price  will  probably  regret  it. 
Huntingdonian,  an  improved  Champion  of  England, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  British  Queen 
are  excellent  main-crop  Peas,  which  may  be  bought 
at  a  reasonable  price  per  jjeck  or  quart,  and  for  the 
supply  of  a  family  they  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

E.  Hobday. 


EARLY  FORCED  POTATOES. 

TiiK  early  Potato  is  one  of  the  most  useful  vege- 
tables which  can  be  grown,  for  it  is  an  everyday 
requisite  in  all  families,  always  sure  to  be  appre- 
ciated. In  gardens  where  forcing  is  carried  on 
during  the  spring  months  early  crops  may  be 
grown  at  a  trilling  cost,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  labour  is  required  to  grow  a  crop  either  in  pits 
or  flower-pots,  provided  a  suitable  temperature 
can  be  procured.  Tubers  may  be  had  for  use 
from  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  during  the  spring 
until  the  earliest  outdoor  crop  is  ready  to  dig. 
Forced  Potatoes  usually  take  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting  until  the 
tubers  are  large  enough  for  use.  The  sorts  of 
Potatoes  to  be  grown  should  be  the  first  thing 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  some 
sorts  being  more  suitable  than  others  to  grow- 
under  glass,  both  as  regards  earliness  of  varieties 
and  quality  of  tubers.  That  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  suitable  Potato  for  forcing  is  one  which  grows 
dwarf,  and  produces  a  good  crop  of  even  tubers  in 
proportion  to  its  haulm.  The  pit  which  is  to  be 
used  for  growing  forced  Potatoes  requires  to  be  of 
medium  depth,  tor  it  is  useless  trying  to  grow 
Potatoes  in  a  shallow  pit  and  not  allowing  suffi- 
cient head-room  for  the  haulm,  for  as  soon  as  the 
haulm  reaches  the  glass  the  crop  will  be  destroyed, 
especially  in  frosty  weather.  The  plants  should 
be  grown  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  haulm  grow  stocky 
and  firm,  but  at  the  same  time,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  height  of  the  haulm,  several  sorts 
may  be  grown  which  will  be  found  suitable  for 
forcing.  The  varieties  most  suitable  for  forcing 
are   the  earliest  kidney  ones.     The  kinds  which 

1  have  found  to  produce  the  best  and  earliest 
crops  are  Early  Bird  and  Rivers'  Ashleaf.  The 
old  Mj  att's  Ashleaf  is  one  of  the  best  for  frame 
work.  For  late  forcing  Covent  Garden  Perfection 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  suitable  varieties. 
Several  different  structures  may  be  used  for  grow- 
ing forced  Potatoes.  The  most  convenient  pit  is 
one  in  which  chambers  are  constructed,  so  that 
fresh  linings  can  be  added  at  intervals  to  keep  up 
the  desired  temperature,  which  should  be  as  near 
55°  as  possible.  When  pits  are  not  at  command 
good  crops  of  early  Potatoes  can  be  grown  in 
frames,  the  sides  of  which  must  be  deep  enough 
to  hold    I '2  inches  to   15  inches  of  soil,  and  allow 

2  feet  for  the  haulm.  When  the  Potatoes  are  to 
be  grown  in  frames,  a  good  heap  of  fermenting 
material  must  be  got  together  before  making  the 
bed.  This  should  consist  of  fresh  manure  from  the 
stable  and  about  one-third  of  fresh  leaves,  which 
must  be  well  shaken  together,  leaving  them  in  a 
heap  until  they  get  what  is  termed  well  sweetened. 
Before  forming  the  bed  it  is  well  to  make  a 
foundation  of  rough  wood  about  12  inches  in 
depth,  covering  the  same  with  small  branches. 
When  making  the  bed,  which  should  be  4J  feet  to 
5  feet  high  at  back  and  -1  feet  in  front,  tread  it 
firmly.  After  treading  the  whole  tirmly  and  level 
place  tlio  frame  upon  the  bed,  and  cover  with 
1^  irtches  of  rich  soil.     As  ebon  as  the  tettiperatiire 


declines  to  about  G0°  the  Potatoes  may  be  planted, 
a  lining  of  hot  manure  being  added  to  keep 
up  the  proper  temperature.  By  carefully  attend- 
ing to  the  hot  linings  the  heat  can  be  maintained 
until  the  crop  is  fit  to  dig.  It  is  well  to  plant  the 
sets  in  boxes  covered  with  light  soil  or  sifted  leaf- 
mould,  and  placed  in  a  warm  pit  or  house  until 
they  have  sprouted  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  plant  in  the  pit.  The  sets 
of  the  Ashleaf  sorts  may  be  planted  15  inches  from 
set  to  set.  Be  careful  not  to  break  the  young 
growths,  covering  the  sets  to  the  depth  of  3  inches. 
Admit  air  upon  all  favourable  occasions  as  soon  as 
the  plants  commence  to  grow,  to  prevent  the 
haulm  from  drawing  up  weakly,  increasing  the  air 
as  the  plants  grow  stronger.  When  the  tubers 
commence  to  form  put  a  little  soil  round  each 
stem  to  prevent  the  Potatoes  becoming  green. 
Cover  up  the  frames  at  night  to  keep  an  even 
temperature.  Early  Potatoes  may  be  grown  in 
flower-pots  with  advantage,  and  especially  where 
pits  and  frames  are  not  at  command,  as  the  pots 
can  be  placed  in  forcing  pits  used  for  growing 
other  crops,  or  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house,  or  any 
structure  which  is  heated.  Several  sized  pots 
may  be  u.'=ed  for  the  growth  of  forced  Potatoes,  but 
the  most  convenient  size  is  a  10-inch  one.  The 
number  of  pots  to  be  planted  must  depend  upon 
the  room  at  disposal ;  from  three  dozen  to  four 
dozen  pots  of  that  size  planted  at  one  time  will 
produce  a  quantity  of  useful  tubers.  For  potting 
materials  mix  loam,  rotten  stable  manure,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sifted  leaf-mould,  the  whole  to  be 
well  mixed  together  before  filling  the  pots. 
Place  a  few  pieces  of  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom 
of  each  pot,  covering  them  over  with  a  handful 
of  dry  leaves.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  the  soil, 
placing  one  Potato  in  the  centre  of  each  pot, 
covering  it  over  with  2  inches  of  soil.  Place  the 
pots  in  some  warm  structure  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  to  keep  the  plants  from  drawing  up 
weakly,  and  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  55°  to 
G(l°.  When  the  haulm  gets  strong  enough,  addi- 
tional soil  is  to  be  placed  in  the  pots  as  an  earth- 
ing up.  Water  should  be  sparingly  given  until 
the  plants  are  strong  and  growing  freely.  When 
the  crop  is  ripe  and  properly  matured,  the  soil 
can  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  the  tubers 
separated  from  it.  Crops  of  forced  Potatoes 
can  be  grown  in  deep  boxes  if  pots  cannot  be  had, 
treating  the  tubers  the  same  as  those  grown  in 
pots.  Wm.  Chkistison. 

Homeirood. 


Celery  under  the  snow. — This  in  many  c.ises 
has  suffered  severely,  the  centre — that  is,  almost  the 
only  valuable  part — being  rotttd  out,  leaving  the 
older  leaves  fairly  intact.  Our  land  is  rather  heavy, 
but  the  Celery  was  well  earthed  up  and  left  in  a 
sharp,  narrow  ridge,  over  which  a  thin  layer  of  litter 
was  strewn  before  the  severe  frosts.  Thus  the  usual 
modes  and  means  to  ensure  safe  and  sound  keeping 
were  adopted,  but  the  results  have  by  no  means 
equalled  the  average,  but  so  much  to  the  contrary, 
that  hardly  one  stick  in  ten  is  found  safe  and 
sound.  It  would  be  some  consolation  in  misfortune 
to  learn  if  others  have  suffered  in  a  similar  way,  or 
have  found  any  more  safe  and  sound  mode  of  keeping 
their  Celery.  I  attribute  its  loss  to  its  long  period  of 
hybernation  imder  the  snow,  also  to  the  amount  of 
snow — fully  '2  feet  within  a  month  —  and  the  frequent 
thawings  that  took  place  during  that  period.  The 
snow-water,  as  it  is  called,  probably  first  utterly 
chilled,  and  then  rotted  out  the  hearts.  jVnjhow, 
they  are  gone,  and  will  be  much  missed  during  the 
coming  spring. — Hortus. 

Advantages  of  hoeing. — Too  many  persons 
who  use  the  hoe  suppose  that  the  chief  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  is  to  kill  the  weeds.  That  certainly  is 
an  important  work,  and  one  greatly  neglected.  Weeds 
are  not  only  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  crops  which 
we  plant,  but  they  rob  them  of  much  of  the  nutri- 
ment which  they  need.  Hoeing,  then,  is  an  essential 
service  in  respect  to  destroying  the  weeds.  There  are 
other  advantages,  however,  which  are  commonly  over- 
looktd,  Let  us  see  :  1.  The  loosening  of  the  .soil  in 
I  the  operation  of  hoeing  is  beneficial  to  the  plants,  as 


much  as  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  or  more  so. 
2.  Moisture  abounds  in  the  atmosphere  during  the 
hottest  months,  and  is  absorbed  and  retained  most 
abundantly  by  a  soil  which  is  in  the  most  friable 
state.  .3.  Then,  again,  pulverising  soil  enables  it 
better  to  retain  the  moisture  absorbed.  4.  The  soil, 
in  order  to  be  healthy  and  active,  must  have  air.  A 
light,  porous  soil  admits  air,  and  thus  it  is  invigorated. 
.T.  The  sun's  rays  heat  a  hard  soil  much  more  quickly 
than  a  loose  one,  and  the  hotter  the  soil  is,  so  much 
greater  will  be  the  evapor.atiou  from  it.  So  that  the 
hard  soil  is  deprived  of  its  moi.-ture  muc'i  sooner  than 
one  of  a  loose  texture.  6.  The  soil  that  has  been 
kept  loose  near  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  hoe 
will  receive  and  hold  the  rain-water  that  falU,  while 
a  hard  soil  will  allow  most  of  it  to  run  off. — N. 


PEA  AMERICAN  WONDER  IN  POTS. 

Most  gardeners  have  at  some  time  in  their  career 
attempted  the  culture  of  Peas  in  pots,  but  unless  an 
early  gathering  is  wanted  for  some  special  purpose, 
they  rarely  repeat  the  experiment.  Peas  in  pots  do 
not  pay  for  the  trouble  necessarily  taken  with  them. 
However,  if  any  reader  is  still  disposed  to  test  the 
truth  of  my  assertion,  or  is  undeterred  by  the  ex- 
perience of  older  men,  he  cannot  do  better  than  grow 
the  Ameiican  Wonder.  They  cannot  be  forced 
similar  to  Kidney  Beans,  but  they  may  be  forwarded 
considerably  on  shelves  or  front  stages  in  late  vineries, 
on  the  border  of  a  light  Peach  or  orchard  house,  or 
in  any  cool  house,  pit,  or  frame.  Seed  sown  at  once 
thinly  in  O-inch  pots,  filled  with  rich  lo.imy  soil,  will 
([uickly  germirate,  and  if  well  attended  to  in  the 
shape  of  waterings,  varied  with  frequent  supplies  of 
liquid  manure,  will  yield  one  or  two  good  pickings 
iibout  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the  earliest  outside. 
Not  less  than  twenty-five  pots  should  be  grown  in  a 
batch,  or  otherwise  the  dishes  available  at  one  time 
will  be  very  small  indeed.  For  frame  culture  the 
American  Wonder  is  simply  invaluable.  Any  rough 
pit  or  frame  can  be  utilised  for  this  crop,  only  a  slight 
protection  serving  to  ripen  the  crops  from  a  week  to 
a  fortnight  earlier,  according  to  the  season,  than  those 
outside.  A  very  slight  hotbed  of  leaves  and  stable 
manure  may  be  used  with  advantage,  placing  on  this 
about  !l  in.hes  of  good  loamy  soil.  If  this  cannot  be 
carried  out  early  in  February,  it  is  advisable  to  sow 
sufficient  seed  either  in  boxes  of  light  soil  or  in  small 
pots,  placing  these  in  any  cool  house  or  frame,  or  in 
gentle  heat  if  need  be.  When  about  3  inches  high, 
they  ought  to  bs  planted  out.  Shaking  the  plants 
clear  of  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  injure  or  check 
them  to  any  appreciable  extent — in  fact,  we  prefer 
this  plan  to  putting  out  root-bound  patches  from 
pets.  Narrow  deep  drills  are  cut  out  with  a  spade, 
and  each  holds  a  good  and  fairly  thick  row  of  plants, 
the  roots  of  which  soon  spread  into  the  fresh  soil 
that  has  been  carefully  disposed  about  them.  Our 
rows  are  usually  15  inches  apart,  or  three  to  each 
light,  and  between  each  line  we  grow  Early  Paris 
Market  Cabljage  Lettuce.  These  are  dibbled  in 
iibout  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  alone  well  re- 
p.ay  the  trouble  taken,  being  more  .ippreciated  than 
ai.y  Lettuce  we  send  to  the  table  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  Peas  are  supported  with  short  spray 
rather  more  than  12  inches  in  height,  and  eventually 
with  good  cultivation  present  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Being  a  Marrow  Pea  and  very  tender,  it  quite 
spoils  the  palate  for  any  of  the  round  seeded  sorts 
that  maj'  be  grown  for  the  earliest  supply  outside. 
The  seed  now  being  fairly  plentiful  and  cheap,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  variety  should  not  be  grown  in 
any  early  warm  border.  W.  Iggulden. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

Covent  Garden  Beet-— Tliis  is  a  really  first-el.us  kind. 
It  is  liaiulH'me  aud  taperiuj^  in  form,  of  a  ckep  crimson  hue, 
and  the  llcsh  is  soft  .and  pleas.autly  flavoured.  It  is  an  old 
kind  wbicli  lias  underg'>ne  c.-ireful  selection,  and  is  now 
found  to  be  the  best  extant  for  market  purposes.  It  i.s  rut  a 
Oell  selection,  but  is  quite  distinct.— A.  D. 

Snowball  Cauliflowrer.— Seed  of  this  early  CanliHowir 
.snwn  in  a  cold  greenhouse  has  germinated  freely  in  a  fni't- 
night,  and  will  furnish  strong  plants  reatly  t>j  dil'iile  nut  into 
frames  by  the  end  of  Starch.  After  a  month  in  frames,  they 
wilt  transplant  with  good  balls  of  soil  into  a  warm  south 
border  in  cood  soil,  and  then  will  tnn-n  in  raiiidly  a  fow 
weeks  later,     'i'liis  i.s  really  the  whitest,  earliest,  and  most 
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ulidof  lill  tho  Cauliflowers. 
-A.   V. 


I  have  grown  it  for  fifteen  years. 


Chairmaii  Potato.— A  quantity  of  this  Potato,  a  seed- 
ling from  Muguuiu  Hoiium  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  which 
had  been  ]iitted  (-ut  in  the  field,  and  only  just  got  into  tlir 
store,  has  nut  only  kept  wonderfully  w<rll,  but  boils  finely. 
Xu  Itegtint  can  oxl-cI  it  for  quality  or  flavour.  Chairman  is 
a  white,  rtatti.sh  round  kind,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Victurii  ill  form  and  general  appearance. — S.    D. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 

I  DO  not  think  many  who  fail  to  grow  good  crops 
of  Potatoes  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  their 
treatment  of  the  seed   tubers,  but  in  my  opinion 
more  failures  occur   through   badly   treated  seed 
than  careless  culture.     Judging  by  the  samples 
often  seen   planted,   many  must  think    that  any 
kind  of  tuber  will  do  for  a  seed  Potato,  as  the 
smallest  and  most  deformed  tubers  are  frequently 
planted  with  the  objeot  of  securing  a  good  crop, 
but  1   cannot  understand  how  this  can   be   ex- 
pected  under   the  circumstances.      Potatoes   re- 
jected for    cooking   should   never  be  considered 
good  enough  for  seed,  as  remunerative  crops  will 
never  result  from   planting  trash.     Many  of  the 
seed  firms,  too,  are  not  free  from  fostering  this 
practice,  as,  in  buying  some  of  those  new  varie- 
ties   so    beautifully  pictured  in  books,  the  seed 
is   no   more   like  the  illustiation  than  a   Kidney 
Bean   is  like  a  Pea,  and  in  opening  the  seed-bags 
one  cannot  help  wondering  wha'i  can  have  become 
of  all  the  large  well-formed  tubers.     I  can  safely 
say  I  have  received  samples  of  new  kinds  of  seed 
Potatoes   which  were  greatly  infeiior  in  appear- 
ance to  the  refuse  of  ordinary  kinds  which  were 
given  to  the  pigs,  and  it  tests  one's  faith  severely 
to    connect    them    with    seductive    illustrations. 
True,  the  small  tubers  of  new  and  valuable  kinds 
may  all  be  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  them, 
but  I  hold  that  the  system  of  sending  out  inferior 
samples  of  seed  of  new  Potatoes  should  not  be  en- 
couraged; and  if  they  were  refused,  probably  many 
kinds  which   now  fail  to  give  satisfaction  might 
prove   to  deserve  the  recommendation   given  to 
them  by  their  raisers.     I  am  sure,  if  other  vege- 
table seeds  were  as  badly  proportioned   as  seed 
Potatoes  generally  are,  they  would  be  refused  every- 
where, and  if  we  were  more  particular  with  our 
Potato  seeds  or  sets,  the  results  could  not  fail  to 
be  more  satisfactory.     So  much  for  seed  ;  now  for 
its  treatment.     In   this,   I  believe,  mistakes  are 
very  frequently  made,   as    in    many   cases  seed 
tubers   are  never  prepared  for  planting,  but  are 
put  into  the  ground  direct  from  the  heap.     Whtn 
seed  Potatoes  are  allowed  to  rest  on  the  top  of 
each  other  at  this  8:a5on  and  during  the  spring 
months,   the  young  growths  are  encouraged   to 
t  row  very  long,  and  they  frequently  interlace  the 
whole  mass.     IJefore  planting  can  be  done,  they 
must    all    be    moved,    aid    in    doing    this    the 
moat  of  these  growths  are  broken  olf,  and  those 
«liich   remain  are  of  no   use,  as  a  sprout  on  a 
IVtato  from  3  inches  to  1  foot  in  length  cannot  be 
p'anted  with  advantage  to  the  tuber  at  first  or  to 
the  (rop  afterwards.    The  fact  is,  those  elongated 
growths  should  never  be  allowed  to  form,  and  the 
S3ed  tubers  would  be  in  a  vastly  superior  condition 
if  the  shoots  were  only  half  an  inch  or  so  in  length 
at  planting  time,  and  very  robust  in  character. 
The  tubers  cin  then   be  moved  without  disturb- 
ing the  growths,  and   they  may  be  handled  and 
planted  with  them   on,  when    they  prove  a  real 
advantage  to   the  sure  and  early  starting  of  the 
crop.    I  have  tried  a  quarter  with  the  abused  sets, 
and  another  with  those  I  mentioned  last,  and  the 
crop  was  not  only  finer  from  these,  but  it  also 
developed  and  retained  a  superior  stamp  of  foliage, 
and  all  who  wish  to  have  good  and  paying  crops 
of  Potatoes  must  give   attention  to  preparing  the 
sets.     It  may  be  thought,  if  the  growths  become 
long  and   lanky  now,  they  can  bo  broken  off  and 
fresh  ones  of  a  more  substantial  description  will 
form  before   they  are  planted  or  after  they  are  in 
the  ground,  but  the  tirst  growths  are  invariably 
the  l)est,  and   these  should  be  preserved  and  re- 
tained with  the  greatest  care.     The  only  way  to 
seiure  robust,  growths  is  to  spread  the  seedtubora 
out  in  a  single  layer-,  arid  kefp  them  cool  and  in 


the  light ;  so  long  as  they  are  free  from  frost  a 
low  temperature  will  not  check  them,  and  they 
may  be  spread  out  in  cool  frames  or  any  kind  of 
house  or  shed.  Early  Potatoes  should  be  taken  in 
hand  at  once,  and  as  these  are  planted  they  will 
make  room  for  fresh  batches  of  later  sorts. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  planting  plump, 
medium-sized  tubers  bearing  stumpy  shoots  which 
begin  to  grow  freely  and  strongly  as  soon  as  they  are 
put  under  the  soil  -.  but  it  is  labour  in  vain  to 
follow  the  rules  of  careful  cultivation  when  the 
seed  used  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  Those  who 
have  one  or  more  acres  to  plant  may  think  it 
would  be  a  dilficult  matter  to  find  room  to  make  a 
layer  of  the  seed  ;  but  those  with  acres  of  land  to 
plant  are  generally  pretty  well  provided  with 
means  of  dealing  with  their  seed-tubers  properly, 
and  where  it  is  neglected  it  is  not  so  much  from  a 
want  of  accommodation  to  spread  out  the  tubers 
as  a  disinclination  to  do  this,  or  an  impression 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  the  seed  is  treated, 
which  is  altogether  a  mistake.  J.  Muib. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Herus- — These  should  be  well  provided,  for  even 
if  some  are  not  asked  for,  the  space  which  they 
take  up   is  hut  little,  and  a  well-arranged  herb 
garden  is  always  interesting.     If  possible,  have  all 
the  kinds  of  herbs  arranged  together,  and  for  con- 
venience of  gathering   they  should   be  near  the 
vegetable  shed.     Now  is  a  good  time  to  overhaul 
the  perennial  kinds,  and  by  division  of  roots  in- 
crease the  same,  and  throw  away  old  roots  of  any 
kinds  that  are  not  needed.     It  is  always  desirable 
to  have  two  small  plots  of  Mint  and  Tarragon, 
the  roots  of  one  lot  to  be  reserved  for  forcing  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  the  quantity  required.     A  small 
box,  '2  feet  by  IN  inches,  will  hold  sufficient  roots  to 
produce  a  supply  of  Tarragon  for  the  largest  esta- 
blishment, but  several  boxes  of  Mint,  from  four 
to  six  will  not  be  too  much,  and  the  roots  should 
be   lifted   at  various  times,   say  at   intervals  of 
three  weeks  or  a  month.     The  permanent  small 
(very  small  of  Tarragon)  plots  should  now  be  freed 
of  weeds  and  decayed  stems,  and  afterwards  a 
top-dressing  of  tinesoil  and  manure  about  3  inches 
thick    be   spread   over  the  whole.      When   it  is 
necessary  to  increase  or  renew  the  stock  of  either, 
prepare  the  soil  by  deep  digging  and  manuring, 
and  afterwards  dibble  in  small  portions  of  healthy 
roots  about  4  inches  apart  over  the  entire  space. 
Thyme,  common,  is  in  daily  request,  and  should 
therefore  be  grown  in  quantity.     If  not  too  old, 
the  roots  will  split  up  moderately  well,  but  seed- 
lings a  year  old  are  much  to  be  preferred   for  re- 
newal of  plots.     The  plan  we  like  best  is  to  sow  a 
pan,  and  raise  the  seeds  in  a  cold  frame,  prick  out 
in  the  open  border  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
from  this  stock   our  plot  is  now  being  renewed. 
The  roots  are  planted  at  a  foot  by  IS  inches  apart. 
It  is  necessary   to  pinch  out   the  points  of  the 
longest    growths   to   induce  a  bushy,   spreading 
growth.     To  have  Lemon  Thyme  perfectly  true, 
it  must  be  increased  either  by  division  or  cuttings. 
If  more  than  three  years  old,  the  old  roots  do  not 
split  up  nicely,  and  cuttings  are  much  to  be  pre 
ferred.    These  we  strike  in  sandy  soil  under  hand- 
lights,  arranged  in  any  dry,  sheltered  corner.     If 
put  in  about  the  end  of  September,  the  plants,  as 
a  rule,  are  ready  to  plant  out  now,  though,  if  at 
all  weakly,  the  planting  had  best  be  deferred  till 
April,   but   the  ground  should    be    marked    out 
whilst    overhauling    the    others,    so   as   to    have 
all    the   varieties  in  one   compact  arrangement. 
Sage. — This   is   a   non-essential,  I  know,  but   in 
all    things,   provided   utility   is  not    lessened,    I 
like  to  study  appearances,    and   therefore   I   go 
in   for    handsome    bushes   of    Sage     rather    than 
lanky  stems  with   only  a  few  leaves  at  the   top. 
To  have  such  plants,  seeds  must  be  sown  or  cut- 
tings put  in  at  least  once  in  two  years.     Seedlings 
give  the  least  trouble,  and  we  raise  them  the  fame 
as  Thyme.     Provided  such  a  relay  of  plants  is  not 
at  command,  head  back  the  old  plants  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,   point   the  ground  be- 
tween  tile  roots  and    apply  a   lich    top  dressing.  I 


Of  course,  to  maintain  a  present  supply,  part  of 
the  old  plants  must  not  be  cut  back  till  the  others 
have  made  new  shoots,  then  cut  over  the  remain- 
der, which  operation  may  be  done  at  any  season. 
Balm,  Hyssop,  Angelica,  and  Pennyroyal  are  sel- 
dom required,  except  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  half  a  dozen  roots  of  each  are  generally 
sutiicient.  Still,  to  prevent  their  extinction,  it  is 
necessary  to  occasionally  lift  and  re-plant  the 
healthiest  offsets,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  do  this.  The  foregoing  are  the  whole  of  the 
kinds  that  I  class,  or  advise,  should  be  grown  as 
perennials  and  in  herb  bed  order,  that  is,  in  a 
plot  by  themselves.  Of  the  annual  section.  Mar- 
joram and  Sweet  Basil  are  the  only  kinds  that  are 
best  sown  under  glass  and  planted  out  in  May; 
Borage,  Chervil,  1)111,  and  Marigold  should  be 
sown  in  drills  on  a  warm  sunny  border  during  the 
month  of  April;  seed  is  cheap,  therefore  sow  thick 
to  ensure  a  plant,  and  thin  out  before  the  plants 
get  crowded  together. 

jERnsALE.\r  Aktk'hokes. — During  the  recent 
severe  weather,  when  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  other  green  vegetables  could  not  be  got,  the 
great  value  of  this  esculent  became  conspicuous 
and  was  fully  appreciated,  being  pronounced  extra 
good.  Though  I  venture  no  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  were  or  not,  there  is  a  double  reason  why 
such  may  have  been  the  fact,  the  first  being  that 
the  ground  was  better  than  we  usually  set  apart 
for  this  good-natured  tuber,  and  the  next  is  they 
were  dug  up  fresh  as  required  for  use,  the  ground 
being  well  protected  with  Bracken,  not  to  mention 
the  snow,  of  which  we  had  sufficient  to  make  ua 
contented  if  we  do  not  have  any  more  for  years. 
Generally  we  have  lifted  the  crop  in  November  or 
early  in  December  and  stored  the  same  as  Pota- 
toes, but  being  so  much  hardier  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  right  course  to  pursue  is  to  leave 
them  in  the  ground  till  there  is  danger  of  the 
tubers  growing  out.  That  time  has  now  arrived, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  dig  them  up  within  the 
next  few  days,  and  having  no  other  ground  but 
that  which  they  now  occupy,  we  shall  well  manure 
and  double  dig  it  and  replant  with  medium  sized 
tubers.  The  rows  will  be  -t  feet  apart  and  the 
sets  2  feet  apart  in  the  row.  We  drill  them  ia 
the  same  as  Potatoes,  and  cover  them  with  at  least 
0  inches  of  soil.  The  tubers  for  use  will  be  stored 
in  the  Potato  cellar  and  be  covered  over  with 
straw  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. 

Capf.iklowers. — Plants  in  handlights  now  have 
the  fullest  amount  of  air,  the  covers  being  left  off 
altogether,  except  at  night,  when  there  are  indi- 
cations of  frost.  Those  manifesting  a  tendency 
to  button  we  have  pulled  out,  and  cleared  decayed 
leaves  from  all  ;  some  required  more  space,  there- 
fore the  spare  plants  have  been  lifted  with  all  the 
soil  adhering  that  it  was  possible  to  get  without 
mutilating  the  roots  of  those  that  remain,  which 
latter  were  at  once  earthed  up  with  the  sittings  of 
the  refuse  soil  from  the  potting-shed,  and  over 
this  was  spread  a  thick  coating  of  soot.  From 
plants  wintered  in  frames  the  lights  are  now  left 
entirely  oft',  except  during  frost,  and  the  Moss 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  we  have  had 
scraped  off  with  the  fingers  and  the  soil  stirred 
with  a  pointed  stick.  We  shall  plant  out  in  per- 
manent position,  at  three  different  times,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  ten  days,  by  way  of  getting  succes- 
sional  supplies,  and  the  first  planting  will  be  done 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  The 
plants  from  seeds  sown  in  warmth  a  month  ago 
are  ready  to  prick  out  in  frames,  and  this  will  be 
done  at  first  opportunity.  We  have  just  made 
our  first  sowing  in  the  open  air  on  a  warm  sunny 
border,  the  sorts  being  Walcheren  and  Autumn 
(iiant ;  the  last-mentioned  variety,  though  named 
Autumn,  is  about  the  best  of  summer  Cauli- 
flowers. By  three  sowings  made  from  the  present 
time  to  the  beginning  of  April,  a  regular  supply 
may  be  kept  up,  if  the  weather  be  open,  well  nigh 
till  Christmas. 

A.sr.iR.\nu.s. — It  is  important  that  as  soon  as 
possible  the  plots  should  have  whatever  top-dress- 
ing of  soil  or  manure  it  is  intended  to  apply,  that 
the  mixture  hlSy  have  time  to  get  fully  absorbed 
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in  the  soil  before  the  roots  start  into  active 
growth,  at  which  period  it  is  of  greatest  value. 
We  use  a  mixture  of  soil,  well-rotted  manure,  soot, 
and  the  aslies  from  the  "  smother"  made  by  burn- 
ing fruit-tree  pruning?,  clippings  from  hedges, 
and  the  scraps  of  sticks  raked  up  on  the  lawn  and 
park  ;  and  over  this  is  given  a  thick  sprinkling  of 
salt,  which  destroys  grubs,  prevents  the  growth 
of  weeds,  and  is  an  excellent  manure  to  boot.  The 
old  plan  of  ridging  up  the  beds  by  digging  out 
the  soil  from  alleys  is  a  senseless  practice,  expos- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  great  portion  of  roots  near  the 
edges  of  the  beds,  and  hinders  the  rainfall  from 
being  of  most  service  to  the  roots  by  the  ridged 
beds  throwing  it  off  into  the  alleys. 

FiiKcixo  AsrARA(!trs.— Given  a  good  supply  of 
roots  and  plenty  of  frames,  leaves,  and  litter, 
there  will  be  no  dithculty  in  keeping  up  a  constant 
supply  of  this  delicious  vegetable.  We  have  all 
these  except  frames,  and  so  we  have  to  make  shift 
as  best  we  can.  For  the  time  being  the  floor  of  an 
early  vinery  is  a  most  excellent  substitute.  The 
forcing  bed  is  formed  with  hurdles,  and  good  tree 
leaves  is  the  heating  medium.  The  plants  are 
packed  closely  together  in  fine  soil,  the  same  as  is 
done  in  frames,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  is  ex- 
cellent produce,  with,  rather  than  otherwise,  bene- 
fit to  the  Vines,  as  the  moist  heat  generated  by  the 
leaves  is  most  helpful  to  the  expansion  of  the  Vine 
buds,  and  the  labour  of  syringing  is  not  required  ; 
the  humidity  from  the  leaves  and  the  occasional 
watering  required  by  the  Asparagus  give  oft' 
ample  moisture.  As  the  Vines  advance  to  the 
flowering  stage  a  fresh  forcing  bed  will  be  formed 
by  making  up  an  ordinary  hotbed,  over  which  we 
shall  erect  a  framework  with  hooped  sticks,  so  as 
to  tie  over  tarpauling,  canvas,  or  mats  as  protec- 
tion from  bad  weather.  Our  frames  are  all  now  in 
use  for  Potatoes,  and  the  next  planting  of  these 
will  have  to  be  made  under  temporary  coverings 
in  the  same  way.  We  have  quite  discontinued 
the  unwieldy  plan  of  forcing  Seakale  and  Rhubarb 
on  the  ground  where  they  have  grown,  as  it  is  far 
more  economical  to  lift  the  roots,  and  force  them 
either  in  the  Mushroom  shed  or  in  any  other  dark 
place.  We  put  in  roots  in  quantity  desired  at 
intervals  of  a  week  in  respect  of  Seakale ;  but 
once  in  three  weeks  is  sufficient  for  Rhubarb. 
Though  it  can  hardly  be  called  forcing,  some  may 
consider  it  so  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that,  for  the  very  latest  supply  of  Seakale,  we 
cover  the  crowns  over  on  the  ground  by  heaping 
over  them  fine  cinder  ashes,  and  in  this  way  get  a 
supply  a  fortnight  or  more  later  than  from  the 
roots  forced  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  Mushroom 
shed. 


Garden  in  the  House. 


PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

The  following  precautions  should  be  observed,  in 
Older  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  injury  to 
large  plants  when  removed  from  the  plant  house  into 
the  dwelling  house  :  1.  Do  not  select  any  specimens 
in  a  growing  condition,  but  choose  those  which  have 
made  their  full  growth,  or  such  as  are  only  com- 
mencing to  push.  The  younger  and  more  recently 
formed  the  leaves  are,  so  much  the  more  susceptible 
are  they  of  being  spoiled  by  being  introduced  into  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room.  "2.  Choose,  if  possible,  the 
summer  for  introducing  the  specimens  from  the  plant 
house  into  the  dwelling  house,  as,  the  air  being 
admitted  into  both  these  places  at  that  season,  the 
difference  in  the  moisture  of  their  respective  atmo- 
spheres is  not  so  considerable,  3.  In  removing 
plants  into  a  warm  room  for  the  winter,  do  not  select 
any  which  are  growing  in  a  low,  moist  plant  house, 
but  such  as  have  been  already  hardened  in  the  drier 
air  of  a  high  and  dryish  house.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  this  respect,  not  only  with  plants  which  are 
intended  for  permanent  culture  in  the  dwelling  house, 
but  also  with  those  which  are  only  placed  there  for 
temporary  decoration.  4.  Plants  when  first  intro- 
duced into  a  room  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  window,  with  some  shading  from  the  direct 
rajs  of  the  tun  m  spring  and  summtr.     This  protec- 


tion will  only  be  necessary  for  a  short  time  after  the 
introduction  of  the  plants.  5.  Plants  removed  from 
a  moist  plant  house  should  be  sprinkled  with  water 
every  morning  and  evening  for  the  first  week,  which 
will  prevent  the  injury  which  would  result  from  the 
excessive  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  Anyone  fol- 
lowing these  rules  carefully  will  scarcely  fail  to 
successfully  grow  such  plants  as  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  windows. 

From  some  Cordjlines  which  had  been  grown  f.ir 
years  in  a  room,  a  selection  was  made  of  those  kinds 
which  are  well  known  to  be  capable  of  enduring  the 
open  air  in  summer.  These  were  placed  in  a  glafs- 
roofed  balcony  with  open  sides.  Here,  very  soon  in- 
deed, they  put  forth  a  new  and  a  stronger  growth 
than  they  had  made  in  the  room.  A  specimen  of  C. 
australis,  which  had  been  already  cultivated  in  the 
room  for  two  years,  and  was  covered  with  a  mass  of 
handsome  overhanging  leaves,  especially  distinguished 
itself  by  the  development  of  leaves  much  larger, 
broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green,  just  such  as  this 
species  only  produces  when  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
summer.  In  the  midst  of  this  growth,  these  experi- 
ment plants  were  taken  back  into  the  room  in 
autumn  ;  but  the  results  of  moving  them  were 
very  unfavourable.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
winter,  C.  australis  lost  all  its  old  leaves  and  a 
portion  of  the  new  ones  as  well,  and  continued  in  a 
very  sickly  condition  all  through  the  winter,  so  that 
this  fine  specimen,  which  had  kept  its  leaves  for  three 
years,  was  quite  ruined  by  the  experiment.  C.  stricta, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  durable  plants  for  room- 
culture,  and  which,  to  be  sure,  on  this  account  had, 
when  brought  back  to  the  room,  been  placed  in  a 
rather  dark  part  at  a  distance  from  the  windows, 
gradually  lost  all  its  leaves  and  soon  died. 

That  these  injuries,  which  all  the  other  plants 
which  were  thus  experimented  on  likewise  suffered  in 
the  loss  of  all  their  old  leaves  and  a  portion  of  the 
new  ones,  could  only  be  attributed  to  their  having 
been  shifted  from  the  room  to  the  open  air,  was  mani- 
fest enough  from  the  fact  that  all  the  other  specimens 
which  passed  the  summer  in  the  room  continued  to 
grow  away  uninjured,  as  in  former  years.  The  falling 
off  of  the  old  leaves  were  in  this  case  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  the  reaction  of  a  summer's  growth  made  under 
different  conditions  and  influences,  and  which  cost 
the  plants  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  several  years' 
acclimatisation  in  the  room.  The  partial  loss  of  the 
leaves  of  the  new  growth  resulted  from  this  circum- 
8t.xnce,  that  that  growth  was  not  quite  completed 
when  the  plants  were  brought  back  into  the  room, 
where  the  higher  temperature  stimulated  them  to  a 
further  growth  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  This  part 
of  the  injury  might  have  been  prevented  by  removing 
the  plants  back  to  the  room  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
season. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  the  preceding  re- 
marks on  the  acclimatisation  of  plants  in  rooms  are 
applicable  only  to  the  more  important  evergreen 
ornamental  plants,whether  intended  for  the  temporary 
or  permanent  decoration  of  apartments.  For  the 
management  of  plants  flowering  in  winter  and  spring, 
the  rules  just  given  will  be  useful,  but  for  summer- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  the  room  is 
merely  a  winter  shelter.  What  has  been  said  re- 
specting ornamental  plants  will  apply  equally  to  all 
flowering  plants  with  evergreen  foliage,  which  are 
wintered  in  ordinary  dwelling-rooms  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  45°  to  60°.  Such  are  Camellias,  Indian 
Azaleas,  and  Ficuses,  of  which  mai.y  amateurs  pur- 
chase very  handsome  specimens  at  high  prices.  The 
buds  with  which  these  specimens  are  thickly  covered 
excite  lively  expectations  of  future  flowers.  But  it 
happens  otherwise.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  one 
bud  after  another  drops  off  without  opening,  and 
with  them  all  hope  of  flowers  fall  equally  to  the 
ground.  Even  when  Camellias  are  grown  in  a  plant- 
tiouse,  a  change  of  position  usually  proves  highly 
detrimental  to  the  development  of  bloom.  In  a  much 
greater  degree  is  this  the  case  when  a  Camellia, 
raised  in  a  plant-house  and  covered  with  buds,  is 
transferred  to  the  dry  air  of  a  dwelling-room.  But 
the  amateur  who  wishes  to  succeed  with  these  plants 
should  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
unfavourable  results  which  always  follow  for  the  first 
year  after  their  removal,  but  should  rather  continue 


his  care  of  them.  His  perseverance  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  success  of  growing  Camellias  in  a  dwelling- 
room  to  as  fine  specimens  and  as  well  furnished  with 
flowers  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  any  plant-house. 
These  plants,  like  the  Evergreens,  should  make  a  new 
growth  in  the  apartment  to  which  they  are  removed, 
and,  like  them,  should  not  be  afterwards  shifted  to 
the  open  air. — H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINQ. 

THE    SUGAR    PINE. 

(PINUS   LAMBERTIANA  ) 

In  California,  that  wonderland  of  trees,  the  vast 
forests  of  the  Sierras  consist  mostly  of  Conifers  of 
gigantic  growth,  and  among  these  the  Sugar 
Pine  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  holds 
the  undisputed  name  of  King  of  the  Pines,  for  it 
is  larger  than   any   of    its   associates,   towering 


Fnll-slzed  scale  and  seeds  of  Sugar  Pine. 

above  them  all,  and  only  excelled  in  height  by 
those  mighty  giants,  the  Wellingtonia  and  the 
Redwood  (S.  sempervirens).  The  grandeur  of 
the  Conifers  in  Californiau  forests  makes  an 
impression  on  all  travellers,  and  none  more  so 
than  P.  Lambertiana.  In  some  localities  Lam- 
bert's Pine  may  be  seen  upon  every  ridge  and 
canon  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  it  is  the  more 


Cune  :uid  branch  of  Pinus  Lambertiana  (reduced). 


noticeable  because  it  is  not  found  in  large  forests, 
like  most  of  tlie  others,  but  in  scattered  masses, 
the  finest  trees  of  it  often  standing  out  separated 
from  all  others  (as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcnt),  where   it   occupies   an   exposed  ridge 
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along  with  a  few  saplings  of  Redwood.  Some  of 
these  trees  measure  as  much  as  230  feet  in  heii^ht, 
and  their  ponderous  boles  are  often  12  feet  in 
diameter.  These  trees,  thus  exposed,  have  in 
miny  cases  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries, 
and  have  thereby  l.ieen  rendered  extremely  pic- 
turo=iiue.  But  it  ii  its  value  for  English  gardens 
and  plantations  that  we  have  now  to  consider  ; 
for,  however  noble  a  tree  may  be  in  its  wild 
state,  it  is  of  little  value  here  if  not  able  to  with- 
stand our  climate,  or  is  not  ornamental  or  good 
for  timber.  Writers  on  Conifers  have  been 
somewhat  scant   in   their  praise   of  the   Sugar 


and  it  is  dense  because  the  leaf-tufts  feather  all 
the  branches,  and  so  heavy  are  these  tassels  of 
foliage,  that  they  droop  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  Morinda  Spruce.  The  colour  of 
the  foliage  is  a  subdued  bluish  green,  while  the 
smooth  bark  of  the  stem  anil  branches  is  of  a 
rich  cinnamon-brown.  In  the  various  arboretums 
where  I  have  found  large  specimens,  I  could 
single  them  out  from  all  the  other  Pines  at  a 
distance  simply  by  the  fcjliage,  colour,  and  the 
singular  drooping  leaf  tassels.  The  best  trees  I 
know  are  grown  in  a  light  soil  with  a  gravelly 
subsoil,   and   in   a  position   sheltered  from  cold 


Cone  of  Sugar  Piuo  (Pioiis  Lamtertiana)  iu  sjctlous  (natural  size). 


Pine,  but  that  it  possesses  great  lu^rlt  as 
an  ornamental  tree  no  one  can  deny  who 
has  seen  a  vigorous  tree  of  it  over  bO  feet  in 
height.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  fine  Pine, 
distinct  in  growth  from  that  of  any  other  and 
different  in  colour.  It  grows  rapidly,  keeps 
perfectly  erect,  and  retains  its  lower  branches, 
which,  together  with  a'l  the  others,  have  a  down- 
ward tendency  ;  on  this  account  it  is  distinct 
from  other  Pines  ;  even  in  youtli  the  branches 
spring  out  c^uite  horizontally,  and  as  they  acquire 
weiglit  they  begin  to  bend  downwards.  It 
is  not  a  spreading  tree  at  any  period  of  growth, 


winds,  though  thers  is  nothing  to  fear  in  respect 
to  its  hardiness.  Some,  I  know,  think  it  too 
much  like  the  common  Weymouth  Pine  (P. 
Strobu<)  to  render  it  of  much  value  in  orna- 
mental planting,  but  this  is  a  mistike,  for  though 
there  is  a  resemblance,  the  Sugar  Pine  is  a  much 
denser  tree  and  deeper  iu  colour,  besides  the 
horizontal  or  downward  tendency  of  branching 
is  rarely  seen  in  P.  Strobus. 

Lambert's  Pine  belongs  to  the  Strobus  or 
Weymouth  Pine  section,  the  species  comprising 
which  have  five  leaves  in  a  sheath.  The  leaves 
are  very  slender,  from  3  inches  to  5  inches  long, 


arranged  in  dense  tassels,  and  of  a  glaucous  grey 
tinge,  particularly  in  their  young  state.  Thj 
cones  are  of  an  enormous  size,  larger  in  fact  than 
those  of  any  other  Pine.  Tliey  commonly 
measure  a  foot  in  length,  but  often  they  are  as 
much  as  IS  inches  long  by  about  4  inches  in 
diameter.  When  young  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  purplish  on  the  exposed  side.  They  are 
produced  singlyat  theslender  pendulous  branches, 
and  as  they  dangle  at  every  breath  of  wind,  they 
have  a  singular  appearance.  When  ripe  in 
autumn  they  are  of  a  yellowish  brown,  the  scales 
open  and  the  winged  seeds  take  flight,  but  the 
cones  themselves  remain  on  the  tree  till  blown 
down  by  wind.  The.se  great  cones  have  there- 
fore two  or  three  distinct  phases  of  beauty — the 
green  stage,  the  close  stage,  and  the  stage  when 
the  seeds  have  escaped  and  tiie  cone  scales  reflex. 
Mr.  Boverton  Redwood,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  tells  me 
that  the  singular  appearance  of  these  great  cones 
on  the  old  Sugar  Pines  is  scarcely  less  impressive 
than  their  grandeur.  He  says  that  the  ground 
beneath  them  is  strewn  with  cones,  one  of  which 
he  brought  me  home.  It  measures  just  17  inches 
in  length  by  o  inches  in  diameter.  Kvery  scale 
is  empty,  and  as  it  is  now  hanging  in  a  dry 
room  the  scales  are  beginning  to  reflex,  which 
increases  the  diameter  of  the  cone.  Mr.  Red- 
wood says  that  the  Sugar  Pmes  were  even  more 
wonderful  than  the  Se(pioia9,  and  no  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  their  majestic  size.  P.  Lam- 
bertiana  was  discovered  in  1825  by  Douglas,  who 
introduced  it  to  this  country  about  the  year  1827. 
It  was  named  in  compliment  to  the  author  of 
that  noble  work,  the  "  Genus  Pinus,"  and  such  a 
noble  tree  could  not  have  been  named  after  a 
worthier  botanist.  The  range  of  the  Sugar  Pine 
extends  throughout  California  and  Oregon.  It 
grows  at  elevations  from  5000  feet  to  7000  feat, 
but  gi'ows  finest  at  about  5000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Douglas  stated  that  tliis  Pine  grows 
sparingly  on  low  hills  where  the  soil  consists  of 
pure  saud.  It  covers  wide  areas  about  100  miles 
from  the  o:ean,  and  occurs  most  plentifully  be- 
tween the  forty-third  parallel  on  the  north  to  as 
far  south  as  the  fortieth  parallel. 


Pinus  ponderosa. — The  small  number  of  spaci- 
mens  of  this  Pine  that  one  meets  with  is  surprising, 
for  when  from  :'/)  feet  to  .iO  feet  in  height  there  are 
few  more  imposing  trees.  The  largest  specimen  of  it 
with  which  I  am  acquaintei  is  at  Baaupirt,  near 
Hastings.  When  I  saw  it  last  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  Conifers.  As  trees  of 
it  get  old  they  unfortunately  lose  that  dignified  cha- 
racter which  makes  them  so  striking  when  younger  ; 
the  branches  become  loose,  and  then  they  get 
wrenched  off  by  wind  and  smw.  It  is  not  remark- 
able for  great  height,  and  if  its  name  irnplies  any- 
thing, it  should  be  a  useful  timber  tree. — ,}.  C.  C. 

The  Japanese  Wych  Hazel  (Hamamelis 
arborea). — One  of  the  drst  harbingers  of  spring 
flowers  is  this  cliarming  shrub,  which  opened  its  first 
blooms  in  Kew  Gardens  on  the  Last  day  of  January. 
A.  more  beautiful  winter  shrub  than  this  does  not 
exist  in  gardens,  and  when  seen  in  full  splendour  in 
the  sunshine  of  a  February  day  it  may  be  desciibed 
as  a  cloul  of  gold.  It  is  a  singular-looking  shrub, 
possessing  at  flowering  time  not  a  vestige  of  foli  ige, 
but  each  branch  and  twig  is  wreivthed  with  golden 
blossoms.  These  are  very  carious  and  unflower  like. 
The  petals  are  narrow  and  twisted  abjut  in  an 
octopus-like  way,  while  the  centre  is  a  deep  red,  so 
that  each  flower  looks  like  a  ruby  set  in  ahreis  of 
gold.  The  growth  of  this  shrub,  or  rather  small  tree, 
is  erect  and  twiggy,  and  in  summer  is  not  remarkable 
for  beauty,  but  tor  its  winter  bloom  it  is  mo^t  pre- 
cious. One  can  imagine  the  effect  of  a  few  specimens 
of  it  rising  from  a  low  mass  of  a)me  Evergreen,  and 
with  an  Evergreen  background.  It  should  always  bj 
planted  in  a  get-at-ab'.e  spot,  so  that  it^  blossoms  may 
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be  seen  and  enjoyed.  The  North  American  Wych 
Hazel  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  Japanese 
species  for  beauty. 


BUTCHER'S  BROOM. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  Butcher's  Broom  in  a  really 
happy  condition,  as,  for  instance,  clothing  the 
hillsides  above  Porto  Fino,  and  to  the  south  of 
Monte  Telegrapho  beyond  Genoa,  may  well  have 
wished  to  establish  such  an  exquisitely  lovely 
plant  here  at  home.  It  is  reckoned  as  a  native 
British  plant,  but  I  only  know  one  spot  in 
England  where  it  really  fruits,  and  even  there  it 
is  as  different  as  possible  in  appearance  from  the 
glorious  glossy  green  foliage  sprinkled  all  over 
•with  lovely  crimson-lake  berries  the  size  of  the 
biggest  Marrowfat  Peas.  Here  in  England  it 
assumes  a  much  closer  habit,  the  leaflets  are  more 
crowded,  and  altogether  it  is  of  a  much  darker, 
gloomier  hue;  it  always  looks  as  if  it  felt  the  cold 
and  had  huddled  itself  together  to  keep  warm, 
and  even  an  undersized,  stinted  berry  is  indeed  a 
rara  aria.  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it 
under  trees  in  my  light,  dry,  sandy  soil,  but  with 
very  indiflerent  success.  It  lives,  and  that  is  all 
I  can  say  for  it.  I  lately  noticed  it  growing  very 
strongly  into  dense,  thick,  low  bushes  in  the 
heavy  clay  of  the  weald  of  Kent,  but  so  grown  it 
is  of  forbidding  a=pect.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has 
ever  tried  it  planted  ^-'^  'n  a  large  conservatory 
or  winter  garden?  It  m.^no  do  itself  justice  there. 
I  have  often  seen  it  covered  with  berries  for  sale 
in  the  best  flower  shops  in  Paris,  and  two  or  three 
shoots  of  it  mingled  with  a  handful  of  Laurus- 
tinus  make  a  charming  and  lasting  winter  bou- 
quet. From  observing  it  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  am  convinced  that  though  it  is  hardy 
here,  and  will  struggle  bravely  against  drought, 
it  loves  warmth  and  water  and  dislikes  too  heavy 
a  shade.  The  only  things  I  find  to  grow  even 
tolerably  under  heavy  shade,  as  of  Oaks  and 
Beeches,  Scotch  Firs  and  Ilexes,  are  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum,  Box,  and  Holly.  Even  the.-e  will 
always  under  such  conditions  look  enervated,  but 
they  do  grow  and  cover  the  ground  with  greenery. 
— \V.  Wilkes,  Sliii'lei/  Viraraijr. 

We  have  a  large  quantity   of  Butcher's 

Broom  planted  here  (Northumberland)  under  an 
avenue  of  Lime  trees,  but  it  does  not  grow  well, 
and  never  bears  berries.  All  the  points  of  the 
shoots  die  off,  and  even  the  tips  of  the  leaves  turn 
white.  It  is  planted  in  a  damp  hea^y  soil.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  succeeds  best  in  a  dry  position, 
for  I  have  never  seen  it  grow  so  well  as  it  does  in 
the  south  of  Hampshire,  where  on  a  hot  gravelly 
soil  it  grows  wild  and  in  enormous  quantities, 
intermixed  with  common  Furze  and  covered  with 
bright  red  berries. — C.  Collins. 


Tlie  Water  Oak  (<.,>uercus  aquatica)  is  conspi- 
cuous among  the  Oaks  in  the  Kew  arboretum,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  few  that  have  not  shed  their  leaves  ;  but 
it  is  not  a  good  Evergreen,  because  the  leaves  get  a 
rusty  look  by  midwinter — at  least  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  readers 
in  Devonshire  or  other  warm  parts  of  the  coast  could 
tell  us  if  the  Water  Oak  is  a  good  Evergreen  there. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  hardy,  but  unless  it  retains 
gretn  foliage  in  winter,  it  is  not  of  much  value  as  an 
ornamental  tree. — W.  G. 

The  Pontic  Daphne. — The  beauty  and  value 
of  this  low  spreading  evergreen  thrub  is  not  recog- 
nised in  lawn  planting.  A  mass  of  it  has,  however, 
a  grand  effect ;  its  foliage  being  of  a  much  paler  green 
than  that  of  the  tuif,  shows  itself  well  at  a  distance. 
This  Daphne  is  always  dwarf  and  neat,  an!  has  an 
inclination  to  spread  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  a 
dozen  are  planted  in  a  mass,  say  about  10  feet  or 
]'2  ftet  across,  a  dense  group  will  soon  be  the  result. 
It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  common  Spurge  or  Wood 
Laurel,  but  the  leaves  are  shorter  and  more  oval  in 
outline.  The  flowers  produced  in  spring  are  also 
different,  for  while  those  of  D.  Laureola  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  five,  those  of  D.  pontica  are  borne  in  ^airs, 
are  more  yellow,  and  more  sweetly-scented.  "There 
is   a   variety  (rubra)  with  red  flowers   and   another 


with  variegated  leaves,  but  neither  of  these  are 
common.  The  Pontic  Daphne  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Siberia,  where  it  generally  forms  a  dense 
undergrowth  in  woods,  and  rarely  grows  more  than 
Ti  feet  high.  It  thrives  in  any  soil,  from  almost  a 
cl.ny  to  an  American  peat  bed.  I  saw  and  admired 
a  most  luxuriant  mass  of  it  the  other  day  in  a  garden 
in  the  Wcald  of  Sussex,  where  the  soil  is  very  heavy, 
while  on  the  poor,  hungry  soil  at  Kew  it  is  quite  as 
Uixuriatit. — W.  G. 


PINUS  CEMBRA. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  TuL  Gakden  (p.  104) 
upon  our  Swiss  Pine.  Even  if  that  tree  could 
at  one  time  have  been  described  as  Swiss, 
and  as  being  the  prevailing  tree  in  our  Alps, 
such  a  description  would  now  be  quite  in- 
correct. Our  old  books  upon  the  Alps  and 
Swiss  history  mention  the  fact  that  two  or  three 
centuries  ago  that  tree  was  found  everywhere  upon 
the  highest  Alps.  It  was,  above  all  others,  the 
mountain  tree,  coming  from  the  large  plains  of 
Siberia,  and  extending  over  all  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Alps,  &c.  The  central  parts  of 
the  Alps  were  covered  with  it,  and  it  formed  large 
and  useful  forests.  Dr.  Chust,  in  his  "  Flore  de 
la  Suisse  et  ses  Origines,"  tells  us  that  its  numbers 
are  now  so  much  reduced,  that  the  time  can  be 
foreseen  when  the  glorious  tree  of  our  Alps  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  year  1822,  Kasthofer 
wrote:  "Still  rarer  than  Larch-tree  forests  are 
Arolla  forests  ;  without  the  forester's  help  that 
tree  can  no  more  be  preserved  in  our  country,  and 
it  will  aoon  be  extinct  in  our  populated  valleys.'' 

The  Arole  or  Arolla  has  so  many  enemies,  that 
it  cannot  survive  if  the  foresters  do  not  protect  it. 
Human  beings,  birds  of  many  kinds,  squirrels, 
mice,  and  other  animals  are  very  fond  of  its  seeds. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  fond  of  the  young  trees  ;  but 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  its  enemies  is  man — 
man,  the  perfection  of  all  the  creatures  in  crea- 
tion, who  has  the  greatest  interest  in  protectinj; 
the  young  trees,  and  in  helping  them  to  develop 
their  branches  ;  man,  who  is  protected  by  the 
forests,  and  for  whom  these  trees  are  treasures ! 
During  the  past  half-century  the  limits  of  the 
forests  has-e  decreased  rapidly.  It  is  sad  indeed 
to  think  of  the  enormous  diminution  of  our  forests 
in  all  the  Alpine  regions  lately.  The  shepherds 
for  their  milk  industries,  and  the  communes  to 
extend  their  pasturages,  cut  down  all  these  trees, 
which  Nature  has  placed  there  to  protect  their 
districts.  Large  forests  have  been  destroyed 
in  order  to  set  pasturages,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
valley  is  gone  with  the  woods.  Arole  trees  can 
seldom  be  seen  in  forests  ;  it  is  even  rare  to  see 
pretty  individual  trees,  and  to  see  them  in  quan- 
tity it  is  necessary  to  go  into  districts  like  Arola, 
in  the  Val  d'Arola,  Valais,  Hotel  Weisshorn,  in 
the  Val  d'Anniviere,  over  St.  Luc,  Valais,  on  the 
Eifi'el  by  Zermatt,  in  Grubben  Thai,  Valais,  in  the 
Engadine.  Elsewhere  they  are  rare  and  small. 
The  tree  grows  very  .slowly.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
woodcutter  can  undo  the  work  that  Nature  took 
1(100  years  to  accomplish.  I  have  seen  in  the 
Vallee  de  Nenday  (Valais),  in  Civiez,  large  speci- 
mens of  that  tree  cut  down  and  rotting  on  the 
soil,  the  object  of  the  destruction  being  the  exten- 
sion of  the  pasturages.  And  because  our  trees  are 
becoming  so  rare,  and  our  forests  are  disappear- 
ing rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  forest  laws 
which  Switzerland  possesses,  the  Association  pour 
la  Protection  des  Plantes  has  added  to  her  work 
"Protection  of  Forests,"  and  has  begun  to  cry 
as  loudly  as  it  can,  "  Our  trees  and  forests  in  the 
highest  regions  are  sacred  ;  do  not  cut  them 
down!"  H.  CoRREVON. 

Gttie.va.     

The  Amur  Ivy  (Hedera  amurensis). — This  Ivy, 
to  which  an  allusion  was  made  the  other  day,  has 
been  grown  at  Kew  for  about  four  years.  A  large 
plant  of  it  is  growing  on  an  open  stump  in  the  Ivy 
collection,  and  judging  from  its  present  appearance  it 
is  as  hardy  as  any.     The  leaves  are  large  and  bold, 


mostly  heart-shaped,  and  are  beautifully  stained  with 
brownish  purple  and  overlaid  by  a  network  of  green 
veins.  It  is  to  all  appearance  a  first  rate  Ivy,  distinct 
from  all  the  rest,  a  fast  grower,  and  perfectly  hardy. 
— W.  G. 

Pinus  flexilis. — This  Rocky  Mountain  Pine  is 
one  of  those  scrubby-looking  Pines  about  which  I 
wrote  the  other  day,  but  at  the  time  I  forgot  to 
mention  it.  It  is  a  distinct-looking  little  Pine  in 
growth,  much  resembling  others  of  the  Scotch  Fir 
race,  but  much  darker  in  tint,  and  what  is  most  re- 
markable, its  branches  are  completely  covered  with 
needles,  bottle-brush  fashion.  It  is  a  fine  little  lawn 
tree,  and  I  should  always  place  it  so  that  it  would 
ar  pear  to  be  an  offshoot  from  a  main  mass  of  bigger 
Pines,  or  in  a  recess,  either  fingly  or  a  group  of 
three  or  four  plants  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Sierra  Nevadn,  and  is 
one  of  the  alpine  trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  tree  in  some  parts. 

Magnolia  Halleana. — This  Magnolia  is  not  so 
rare  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  but,  pretty  though  it 
be,  it  certainly  cannot  cla'm  to  be  tlie  "  finest  of  its 
tiibe."  It  forms  a  low,  much-branched  shrub,  and 
belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus  which  blossoms 
before  the  leaves  appear.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  singly  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  measure 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  narrow  strap-like  petals,  which, 
after  being  open  for  a  short  time,  gradually  reflex. 
They  are  pure  white,  but  when  in  the  bud-state  the 
exterior  is  slightly  suffused  with  pink.  Halleana 
flowers  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  than 
the  Yulan  (M.  cmspicua).  Its  leaves,  which  after  a 
time  make  their  appearance,  are  about  4  inches  or 
5  inches  in  length,  and  of  rather  a  pile  green  hue. 
It  is  thoroughly  hardy,  at  all  events  around  London, 
as  plants  of  it  at  Coombe  Wood  testify,  yet  it  is  not 
seen  at  its  btst  except  in  some  sheltered  spot;  where 
exposed  the  b'ooms  are  often  injured  by  spring  frosts. 
There  is,  however,  one  purpose  for  which  this  Mag- 
nolia when  in  blossom  is  well  suited,  and  that  is  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
It  is  very  amenable  to  put  culture,  and  when  pro- 
ttcted  by  glass  the  blossoms  are  seen  to  advantage. 
It  is  now  some  half-dozen  years  since  I  first  saw  it 
in  the  temperate  hou-e  at  Kew,  and  I  was  then  so 
struck  with  its  beauty  that  I  have  since  grown  it 
under  glass,  and  thus  treated  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  its  blossoms  is  more  pronounced  than  in  t'ne  open 
air.  After  blooming,  we  remove  our  plants  to  a 
frame,  where  they  are  gradually  hardened  C'ff,  and 
after  a  time  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  Under  this 
treatment  they  set  their  blooms  freely,  and  on  the 
approach  of  winter  they  are  replaced  in  the  frame  and 
in  spring  taken  into  the  greenlionse.  This  Magnolia, 
like  other  memliers  of  the  genus,  is  not  an  easy  plant 
to  propagate,  for,  though  layers  will  strike  root,  their 
slow  growth  prevents  such  a  mode  of  increase  being 
extensively  followed.  It  is  generally  grafted  on  M. 
obovata,  which  is  mostly  usfd  as  a  stock  for  this  sec- 
tion. M.  Halleana  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the 
name  of  M.  stellata. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Ivies  —Anyone  interested  in  Ivies  will  Ijc  well  repaid  by 
a  visit  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Cliis- 
wicl^,  where  Mr.  Barron  has  got  together  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  the  diflfereut  varieties,  which,  as  the  teason  ad- 
va'iccs,  will  be  very  interesting. 

Picea  bracteata  — This  is  pe»haps  less  known  than 
most  Conifers,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  very 
distinct  in  appearance,  .and  a  cipital  subject  for  choice  posi- 
tions. Its  appearance  i^  lighter  than  that  of  many  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  if  planted  in  good  soil  it 
should  grow  rapidly  and  attaia  a  good  height ;  feeing  that  it 
comes  from  California,  it  shonlJ,  I  think,  prove  hardy. — 
.J.  C.  C. 

Cotoneasters.— C.  microphylla  allowed  to  trail  freely 
over  rockwork  at  Chiswic^  is  now  very  conspicuous,  being 
laden  with  beautiful  coral  berries.  Cotoneaster  Hook  raj 
growing  in  close  proximity  is  beu-ing  no  fruit  at  all,  and 
seems  to  have  suffered  ve  y  much  from  the  late  severe 
weather,  tlie  foliage  looking  ixs  if  it  had  been  scorched. 

Picea  cepbalonioa. — This  is  not  srextendvely  planted 
in  par-ksand  rlea.sure  grounds  as  it  deserves  to  bo.  It  is  <a  won- 
derfully fast-growing  tree,  and  makes  irrvariably  a  h.andsorrre 
specinren.  Even  ill  a  young  state  the  bi-anches  are  so  regrr- 
larly  set,  that  the  contour  of  the  ti"ee  is  always  pleasing.  Aa 
a  park  ti'ec  it  is  of  groat  v.alue.     Cattle  do  not  like  to  touch  it 
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on  accmmt  nf  its  sharp  spines.     Xevcitheless,  young  speci 
mens  should  not  be  left  altogether  unprotected. — J.  C.  C. 


FRENCH  GARDENING  TOOLS. 

A  YOUNG  English  gardener,  well  up  in  short  Grass 
mowing — a  qualification,  by  the  way,  rather  rare 
in  the  present  age  of  mowing  machines— would  bo 
considerably  taken  aback  if  required  to  make  a 
clean-shaven  lawn  with  the  implement  that  is 
familiar  to  his  French  colleagues.  To  the  eyes  of 
an  English  gardener  there  can  be  nothing  more 
awkward-looking  than  the  French  scythe.  The 
blade,  it  is  true,  offers  a  tolerably  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  English  make,  but  here  the 
similarity  ends,  for  the  handle  is  as  straight  as 
that  of  a  prong,  and  there  is  but  one  grasp,  which 
is  placed  about  halfway  down  the  handle.  This 
is,  of  course,  for  the  left  hand  ;  the  right  clasps 
the  uppsr  portion  of  the  handle  just  in  the  same 
way  that  one  would  take  hold  of  a  pitchfork  or  any 
similar  straight-handled  implement.  To  those  used 
to  the  curved  handle  of  our  own  scythe  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  make  good  work  with 
an  implement  of  this  description.  It  does  do  short 
(irass-mowing,  however,  very  well  indeed,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  one  advantage  over 
scythes  in  use  with  us.  The  blade  is  very  thin,  and, 
contrary  to  what  is  the  rule  with  French  cutting 
implements,  the  secateur  e.xcepted,  well  tem- 
pered. In  the  hands  of  a  good  workman  it  will 
cut  almost  like  a  razor.  In  the  matter  of  sharp- 
ening, however,  the  Frenchman  goes  to  work  in  a 
manner  that  differs  as  much  from  that  practised 
by  us  as  the  two  implements  vary  in  form.  His 
first  proceeding  is  to  fi.x  a  piece  of  iron  firmly  in 
the  ground,  the  top  of  which  is  wedge-shaped. 
He  seats  himself  before  this,  and,  laying  the  edge 
of  the  blade  on  the  blunt  edge  of  the  iron,  with  a 
hammer  taps  it  smartly  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
then,  reversing  the  blade,  he  completes  the  first 
stage  of  sharpening.  The  second  consists,  as 
with  us,  in  passing  a  "rubber"  along  both 
c^ges,  but  with  this  important  difference  that 
his  rubber  is  flat-sided  instead  of  being  round, 
and  that  he  never  by  any  chance  uses  it  dry. 
The  rubber  is  kept  in  a  horn  containing  water 
slung  at  the  back  of  the  workman,  so  that  it  is 
kept  in  a  wet  condition.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  in  this  way  a  finer  edge  can  be  obtained,  for 
everyone  knows  that  if  we  want  to  put  a  keen 
edge  on  a  pruning  knife  we  always  sharpen  on  a 
moist  stone.  I  should  explain  that  the  beating  of 
the  edge  of  the  scythe  is  rendered  imperative  by 
the  thinness  of  the  material,  which  turns  a  little 
after  being  used  seme  time.  If  a  man  is  mowing  all 
day  long  he  will  need  to  beat  the  edge  of  his 
scythe  about  twice.  It  will  doubtless  appear 
strange  that  such  thin  material  should  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  this.  Without  a  very  keen  cutting  im- 
plement you  cannot  mow  short  (irass  in  France 
in  the  summer  time.  Owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  dry  heat,  the  Grass  is  so  tough  that  I  doubt  if 
the  most  expert  of  English  mowers  could  do  much 
with  it  with  our  ordinary  scythe.  There  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  those  heavy  night  dews 
that  so  frequently  accompany  very  hot  summer 
diys  in  this  country,  and  to  which  we  owe  much 
of  our  verdant  freshness  at  that  time  of  year,  so 
that  there  is  but  little  chance  of  taking  advantage 
in  the  early  morning  of  a  moist  condition  of  the 
Grass  for  mowing,  as  used  to  be  done  in  English 
gardens  before  the  mowing  nuchine  supplanted 
the  scythe.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Cirass  in  French  provincial  gardens 
is  mowed,  mowing  machines  being  not  nearly  so 
much  used  as  with  us. 

The  French  spade  ditf'ers  quite  as  much  from 
the  implement  used  in  this  country  as  the  two 
scythes  do.  It  has  a  long,  straight  handle  like 
a  prong,  with  no  grasp  at  the  end,  and  the  blade, 
instead  of  being  straight,  is  much  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  It  is  certainly,  to  unac 
customed eyes.an  awkward  looking  tool,  and  a  man 
u-<ing  it  has,  at  a  little  distance  off,  the  appear- 
ance of  pitch-forking  the  ground  over.  It  does 
very  well  on  light  soils,  but  on  heavy  land  I  do  | 


not  see  how  it  can  do  its  work  efficiently.  The 
workman  certainly  has  not  the  same  power  over 
it  as  with  one  of  our  make.  The  shovel  has 
a  handle  of  the  same  description,  only  not  so 
long,  but  in  factories  and  places  where  much 
fuel  is  burned  the  English  shovel  has  for  the  most 
part  taken  the  place  of  the  French  tool.  There  is 
one  thing  that  would  strike  an  English  gardener 
as  curious  in  French  gardens,  (.'.,  the  absence  of 
the  common  hoe.  If  he  were  to  ask  for  a  hoe, 
he  would  be  brought  a  ponderous-looking  tool 
much  resembling  a  mattock,  only  larger.  This 
is  a  serviceable  enough  implement  in  its  way, 
especially  on  hea\'y  lands  which  become  burnt  and 
baked  in  summer,  and  on  which  in  a  dry  time  our 
common  light  hoe  makes  but  little  impression. 
Its  principal  use  is  to  break  up  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  ■_'  inches  or  3  inches,  and  it  has  its 
equivalent  with  us  in  the  cultivator,  which  many 
English  gardeners  find  under  some  circumstances 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  spade.  The  hoe 
proper  of  French  gardens  is  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  for 
most  kinds  of  light  hoeing  operations  this  is  deci- 
dedly the  best  tool  that  could  bo  used.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  Dutch  hoe  is  not  so  much  used 
as  it  should  be  with  us.  In  most  large  gardens  it 
is  valued,  but  in  small  ones  one  seldom  sees  it. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  it  is  a  tool  for 
the  thrifty  gardener  only.  He  who  allows  weeds 
to  grow  till  they  almost  seed  will  want  something 
different,  but  where  the  stitch-in-time  principle  is 
in  vogue,  the  Dutch  hoe  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
is  the  best,  and  as  regards  expenditure  of  labour 
the  most  economical.  With  it  a  brisk  workman 
will  go  over  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  day,  and  working 
backwards,  as  one  has  to  do,  none  of  the  weeds  are 
trodden  in  to  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  ordinary  hoeing,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face soil  operated  on  is  left  loose  and  friable. 

With  respect  to  watering-pots,  they  are,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  once  said,  "a  caution."  In  form 
they  are  elegant,  very  much  like  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  china  jugs,  but  they  are  made  of  copper, 
and  the  opening  at  top,  already  small,  is  further 
diminished  by  a  rim  of  from  1  inch  to  '2  inches  in 
width,  thus  rendering  the  dipping  of  the  water 
about  as  little  easy  as  possible.  The  rose  is  not 
over  large,  and  in  a  general  way  is  not  even  made 
to  be  taken  off'.  It  forms  an  irremovable  portion 
of  the  pot,  which  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but 
which,  when  time  is  scarce  and  water  is  not  so  free 
from  impurities  as  it  should  be,  is  apt,  by  being 
continually  in  a  semi-choked  condition,  to  cause 
much  vexation.  A  moreinconvenient  garden  imple- 
ment I  never  used.  The  handle  is  of  rolled  copper, 
and  runs  from  the  rim  of  the  can  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down,  and  from  the  opposite  edge 
a  bar  connects  it  with  the  spout.  One  could  under- 
stand that  such  an  antiquated  affair  might  linger 
in  out  of-tho-way  country  gardens,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that  even  in  the  Paris  market 
gardens  it  i-hould  be  about  the  only  kind  of  water- 
ing-can in  use.  It  would  naturally  be  thought 
that  to  a  quick-witted  race  of  cultivators,  such  as 
the  Paris  market  gardeners  as  a  body  are,  the 
palpable  defect  of  such  a  watering-can  would 
many  years  ago  have  caused  its  total  abolition 
where  water-carrying  forms  the  chief  item  in 
gardening  work  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  change 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  better  ordered  of  the  Paris  maiket 
gardens.  I  know  that  a  watering-can  was  in- 
vented by  a  Paris  manufacturer  which  was  speci- 
ally designed  for  use  in  market  gardens,  and 
which  it  was  thought  would  facilitate  w-atering 
considerably.  This  was  made  in  form  between 
round  and  oval,  with  the  opening  placed  as  is  the 
case  with  our  own  cans,  but  the  handle,  which 
was  of  rolled  zinc,  curves  over  the  top  of  the  cm 
from  the  spout  to  about  half-way  down  the  back 
of  it.  In  form  this  can  certainly  offsrs  a  contrast 
to,  and  has  great  advantages  over,  the  old  kind, 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  handle  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  happy  hit  in  its  construction. 
This  will  be  understood  when  I  explain  how  much 
of  the  watering  is  done  in  French  market  gardens. 
Space  there  is  very  valuable,  so  that  the  alleys  be- 


tween the  beds  are  of  the  narrowest,  and  on  this 
account,  and  because  work  there  is  done  at  high 
pressure,  the  workman  cannot  make  the  ordinary 
double  movement  of  setting  down  the  can  and 
then  grasping  it  by  the  handle  before  using  its  con- 
tents. The  cans  are  grasped,  one  in  each  hand,  by 
the  piece  that  connects  the  can  with  the  spout, 
and  being  filled,  they  are  carried  in  this  way  to 
where  the  watering  is  to  be  done.  Then  comes  a 
bit  of  sleight-of-hand  that  requires  considerable 
practice  to  become  master  of.  As  before  men- 
tioned, the  cans  are  not  set  down,  but  the  work- 
man gives  a  short  outward  jerk  of  the  wrist,  which 
turns  the  can  and  brings  the  handle  towards  him. 
This  he  grasps,  and  goes  to  work  at  once,  doing 
the  same  with  the  other  can  in  its  turn.  This  is 
termed  by  the  French  jumping  the  cans.  It  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  work  of  this  description 
carried  on  for  days  together  under  a  scorching  sun 
is  terribly  exhausting.  It  will  also  be  easily 
understood  that  the  can  above  described  would 
considerably  reduce  the  toilsome  character  of  the 
work,  as,  owing  to  the  handle  running  from  the 
spout  to  the  back  of  the  can,  the  hand  has  only  to 
be  slid  backwards  a  little  to  bring  the  can  into  the 
right  position  for  watering. 

I  may  mention  that  a  can  identical  with  this  was 
sent  out  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Paul 
under  the  name  of  the  Battlesden  can,  but  there 
has  never  been  sufficient  demand  for  it  to  warrant 
them  keeping  it  in  stock.  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  an  important  feature  of  this  can  is  that  instead 
of  the  ordinary  rose  it  is  fitted  with  a  long  spout 
with  a  small  opening,  to  which  is  affixed  a  con- 
trivance for  distributing  the  water  in  a  thin  wave- 
like spray.  This  spout  gives  the  can  a  rather 
awkward-looking  appearance,  but  having  used  it 
for  a  good  many  years,  I  am  able  to  assert  that 
it  is  very  useful.  With  it  one  can  cast  a  spray 
over  a  bed  6  feet  wide,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  choke 
up  as  the  ordinary  rose  does.  I  have  several  of 
these  cans  in  use,  and  would  not  like  to  be  with- 
out them.  With  respect  to  pruning  and  budding 
knives,  the  French  gardener  has  to  put  up  with  a 
very  inferior  article.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
get  a  good  knife  in  France,  and  you  can  scarcely 
give  a  French  gardener  greater  pleasure  than  in 
presenting  him  with  one  of  real  English  make. 
What  seems  so  strange  is  that  the  secateur  is 
really  an  admirably  tempered  implement,  and  one 
would  naturally  think  that  there  should  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  making  a  good  pruning-knifo. 

John  Cornhill. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  OOWER. 

HOULLETIAS. 

These  belong  to  a  small  family  of  distinct  an^l 
handsome  Orchids,  which  when  not  in  flivver 
much  resemble  some  species  of  Stanhopea.  The 
lirst-knovvn  kind  was  discovered  on  the  Organ 
Mountains,  near  Bio  Janeiro,  but  all  the  others 
are  natives  of  the  mountain  forests  of  Columbia 
and  New  Cirenada.  Their  flowers  are  doubly 
interestiuL;  on  account  of  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  lip  and  the  pleasant  aromatic  fragrance 
which  they  emit.  Houlletias  grow  best  in  pots, 
and  just  now  is  a  good  time  to  repot,  or  renew 
the  soil  about  their  roots.  They  thrive  well  side 
by  side  with  Odontoglossuni  crispuni,  and  re- 
quire about  the  same  treatment  as  that  lovely 
cool  Orchid.  Houlletias  produce  their  flowers  iu 
b  )ld  raceme-,  which  are  .strikingly  efl'ective  when 
contrasted  with  tlie  snowy  white  blossoms  of 
Princess  of  Wales  Odontoglossuni.  Hitherto, 
however,  from  some  unexplained  reason,  they 
have  found  more  favour  with  Orchid  grower.s  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  Channel  than  with  us.  H. 
Brocklehut.stiana,  the  species  of  HouUetia  first 
grown  in  this  country,  lias  conical,  strongly 
ribbed  pseudo-bulbs,  which  bear  a  broad  plaited 
deep  green  leaf;  the  scape,  w-hich  is  erect,  bears 
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from  six  to  twelve  thick,  fleshy  flowers,  each 
measuring  some  3h  inches  across ;  their  sepals 
and  petals  are  deep  rich  brown,  profusely  spotted 
and  transversely  streaked  with  purplish  brown. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  lip  is  yellow,  but  it  is 
almost  hidden  l-)y  lines  and  spots  of  Ijrownish 
purple;  the  flowers  are  produced  during  win- 
ter, and  have  a  delightful  aromatic  fragrance. 
H.  tigrina  has  larger  flowers  than  those 
of  the  species  just  described.  The  sepals  and 
petals  in  this  case  are  pale  yellow,  profusely 
mottled  and  variegated  with  rosy  red.  The  lip, 
which  is  flat  and  spade-shaped  in  front,  is  white, 
freely  dotted  all  over  with  rosy  crimson,  while 
the  narrow  stalk-like  base  is  transversely  streaked 
with  red,  and  ornamented  at  each  side  with  an 
erect,  siokle-.shaped  horn,  which  is  white,  tipped 
with  purple  ;  and  the  large,  arching  column  is 
white.  It  comes  from  Ocana,  and  is  usually 
found  growing  on  the  ground  in  forests  there. 
H.  picta  is  a  native  of  the  same  country  and  is  a 
similar  plant,  but  the  leaves  have  a  longer  stem  ; 
the  scape,  which  is  erect,  like  that  of  others,  rises 
from  the  base  of  the  mature  pseudo-bulbs  when 
the  young  growths  push  up  ;  the  flowers  measure 
between  3  inches  and  4  inches  across ;  their  sepals 
and  petals,  which  are  narrowest  at  the  base,  are 
rich  brown,  the  basal  half  being  yellow,  chequered 
with  transverse,  oblong  spots  of  cinnamon  ;  the 
lip,  which  has  a  hastate  lobe  in  front,  is  yellow 
or  white,  heavily  streaked  and  spotted  with 
blackish  purple.  H.  odoratissima,  which  comes 
from  Columbia,  is  somewhat  less  robust  in  habit 
of  growth  ;  the  scape  is  about  six-flowered  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  and  dull  red  ;  the 
lip  is  white,  with  a  curious,  halbert-shaped  middle 
lobe  and  a  large,  falcate,  red,  tooth-like  process 
on  each  side  ;  the  column  is  large  and  white. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  emit  an  agreeable 
odour,  something  like  that  of  Violets.  H.  antio- 
quensis  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  difl'ers  from  it  in  colour  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  broader,  and  rich  reddish  crimson 
in  colour,  but  dull  brown  on  the  outside.  H. 
chrysantha,  which  comes  from  New  Grenada,  has 
flowers  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  on  the  inside  are  profusely  spotted 
with  rich  bright  brown,  and  the  lip  is  deep 
yellow,  dotted  with  chocolate  or  crimson. 


liSelia  Turner!. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  richest 
and  nio.st  deeply  coloured  form  of  all  the  varietiea  of 
L.  elegans.  It  is  both  an  autumn  and  winter 
bloomer,  and  is  thus  doubly  valuable  ;  although  it 
has  now  been  in  cultivation  some  years,  it  would 
appear  to  be  still  scarce,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
the  "  reserve  price  "  of  a  moderate- sized  plant  in 
bloom  is  a  hundred  guineas.  The  flowers  measure 
upwards  of  6  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
deep  purple  tinged  with  rose  ;  the  lip  is  broad,  spoon- 
thaped,  and  intense  purplish  magenta. 

Odontoglossum  Sanderianum. — This  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  plant  has  vastly  improved  under 
cultivation,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  abund- 
ance. (_)a  its  first  introduction  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  nevadense  and  0. 
njevium,  a  suppo.sition  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  raceme  is  erect,  dense,  and 
many-flowered,  and  the  individual  flowers  measure 
upwards  of  2  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellow,  streaked  and  spotted  with  crimson  :  the 
lip  is  white  and  the  crest  yellow,  with  a  large 
triangular  spot  of  velvety  crimson  in  front,  the  middle 
lobe  being  pointed  in  front.  It  is  an  attractive  win- 
ter-fl  jwering  plant. 

Saccolabium  coeleste. — Lovers  of  Orchids  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  Clapham, 
has  recently  received  a  consignment  of  this  rare  and 
beautiful  plant.  It  appears  from  these  imported 
plants  that  it  flowers  and  seeds  mott  freely  in  its 
native  country.  It  has  somewhat  the  Labit  of  S. 
curvifolium,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  nor  are  they 
of  that  yellowish  hue  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in 


hat  species,  but  rich  deep  green.  The  raceme  is 
erect,  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  densely  flowered.  We 
believe  it  has  as  yet  only  been  flowered  in  this 
country  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The  lip  is  ame- 
thyst, the  sepals  and  petals  being  also  tipped  with 
the  same  colour.  The  rarity  of  such  colours  amongst 
Orchids  must  assuredly  render  this  plant  popular. 


ORCHID  CULTURE. 

"  W."  puts  the  question,  "  Does  Orchid  growing  pay  ? " 
And  then,  after  drawing  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
plants  and  the  meagreness  of  their  flowering,  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  not  only  does  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids  not  pay,  but  that  they  are  not  desirable 
plants  to  grow.  Now,  taking  all  that  may  be  fairly 
urged  in  their  favour,  including  the  singularity  and 


Sugar  Pine  on  an  exposed  ridge.     (See  p.  152.) 

elegance  of  their  flowers,  their  chaste  and  beautiful 
colours  and  enduring  properties,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  falling  off  in  the  estimation  in  which  Orchids 
are  held  by  any  but  a  few  who  are  prejudiced  against 
them.  As  to  whether  the'r  cultivation  in  private 
establishments  pays  or  not,  according  to  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  when  well  selected  the  balance  will  be  much  in 
their  favour  as  compared  with  most  other  plants. 
And  this  I  bold  to  be  the  only  way  in  whith  the 
question  can  be  put.  What  of  the  soft- wooded  quick- 
growing  plants  that  now  principally  fill  the  cool  and 
warm  plant  houses  of  the  present  day — the  Begonias, 


Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias,  Cycla- 
mens, Fuchsias,  Ferns,  fine-leaved  and  flowering  stove 
plants?  Do  growers  of  these  expect  to  get  anything 
worth  naming  for  them  if  they  should  happen  to  give 
up  their  cultivation?  If  they  do,  they  will  find  out 
their  mistake.  Yet  the  plants  in  question  cost  as 
much  for  house  room,  fuel,  and  attention  as  Orchids 
if  grown  in  a  way  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  owner  or 
credit  to  the  gardener.  "W.'s"  comments  might 
have  held  good  if  the  extravagant  prices  that  Orchids 
used  to  fetch  were  still  the  rule,  when  most  of  the 
desirable  kinds  realised  more  pounds  than  they  now 
do  shiUings,  and  when  they  were  killed  by  thou- 
sands through  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  they 
were  subjected. 

From  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  seeing 
great  numbers  of  collections,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  country,  I  can  say,  emphaticallj-,  that 
the  assertion  that  Orchids  are  unsatisfactory  is 
groundless.  Places  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in 
which  Orchids,  in  common  with  other  things,  are  in 
the  condition  described  by  "W.,"  but  those  who 
know  anything  about  plant  culture  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  defining  the  reason  why.  And  it  is  not  on 
exceptional  cases  of  bad  management  that  an  estimate 
of  any  value  can  be  formed.  What  Mr.  Crawshay 
says  about  individual  plants  in  private  collections 
realising  two  or  three  hundred  times  more  than  they 
originally  cost  is  simply  in  accordance  with  my  own 
experience,  and  that  of  others  who  have  had  to  do 
with  Orchids,  and  who  know  the  right  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  plants  which  they  grow.  But  leaving  lucky 
hits  of  this  kind  out  of  the  calculation,  and  taking  up 
the  more  reliable  evidence  forthcoming  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  plants  in  greater  or  less  quantities, 
I  could  name  many  instances  where,  after  being  grown 
for  a  number  of  years,  they  realised  a  handsome  re- 
turn when  part  or  the  whole  came  to  be  disposed  of. 
One  case  in  particular,  where  some  two  hundred 
pounds  were  spent  in  a  selection  of  cool  Orchids, 
newly  imported  plants,  amongst  which  were  a  number 
of  Odontoglossums,  the  collection  was  kept  intact 
for  several  years,  after  which  six  hundred  pounds' 
worth  were  sold,  leaving  quite  as  many  more  that 
would  today  fetch  another  six  hundred. 

One  cause  through  which  many  who  have  gone 
largely  into  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  ultimately  find 
that  more  or  less  of  their  plants  are  worth  less  than 
they  should  have  been  is  that  insufficient  knowledge 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  purchases  made  at  the 
commencement  before  they  had  learned  to  keep 
clear  of  the  weedings  out  from  the  collections  of 
others  who  have  had  experience,  and  have  learnt  the 
difference  between  good  and  inferior  varieties.  In 
this  way  many  of  those  who  form  collections  pay  for 
their  learning.  Another  cause  which  works  in  the 
fame  direction  with  those  who  are  enthusiastic,  and 
who  can  see  more  in  rarity  than  it  is  worth,  is  that 
they  give  extravagant  prices  for  any  species  that  is 
new  and  supposed  to  be  limited  to  a  few  examples, 
when  somehow  or  other  it  oftener  than  not  turns  out 
that  someone  interested  knows  where  the  supposed 
rarities  can  be  dropped  on  by  hundreds  or  thousands. 
I  well  recollect  seeing  a  tingle  imported  piece  of 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  knocked  down  at  a  sale  in 
IjOndon  for  100  guineas.  It  was  not  long  after  that 
a  wheel-barrowful  would  not  have  fetched  so  much 
money,  and  I  could  name  scores  of  species  that  have 
afforded  a  like  evidence  of  the  mistake  of  giving 
extravagant  prices  for  new  Orchids,  without  taking 
into  account  the  probability  of  there  not  long  being 
any  scarcity  of  them. 

"W."  says  that  Orchid  culture  is  on  the  wane, 
giving  as  his  authority  for  arriving  at  this  remarkable 
conclusion  the  evidence  of  trade-growers  who  tell  him 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  assertion  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  mistakes  people  fall  into  when  their  opinions 
have  no  better  foundation  than  the  one- sided  state- 
ments they  happen  to  hear.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  fact-i  connected  with  the  subject  will  easily 
detect  where  "  W."  has  been  led  astray  by  what  he 
has  been  told.  There  was  a  time  when  Orchids  which 
reached  the  hands  of  growers  came  wholly  through 
the  trade,  except  now  and  tlien  when  a  private  col- 
lection came  t  >  the  hammer.  Now  all  this  is  changed ; 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the 
thousands  of  newly-imported   plants,  and  of  plants 
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that  are  making  their  first  growth  after  being  im- 
ported, that  almost  every  week  in  the  year  are  sold 
by  auction  in  London,  to  say  nothing  of  quantities  of 
a  lilie  character  that  are  similarly  disposed  of  in  large 
provincial  towns,  and  which  collectively  in  all  proba 
bility  represent  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
that  pass  into  private  hands.  The  simple  trulh  is 
that  Orchids,  consisting  of  many  well-proved,  ster- 
ling species,  now  cost  little,  if  any,  more  than  young 
plants  of  ordinary  stove  and  greenhouse  stock,  the 
result  of  which — as  anyone  knows  who  moves  about 
suihciently  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion — is  that  in 
half  the  gardens  of  any  importance  throughout  the 
country  Orchids  in  considerable  numbers  are  grown, 
and  as  often  as  not  are  better  grown  than  anything 
else.  T.  B. 


Trichopilia  laxa  is  not  one  of  the  common 
species,  .and  is  not  mentioned  in  Williams'  Manual. 
It  is  ditf  erent  from  the  rest,  and  reminds  one  more  of 
a  Pilumna  than  a  Trichopilia.  It  bears  a  pendulous 
flower-spike  about  a  foot  long  with  the  blossoms 
loosely  arranged,  hence  the  name.  They  are  some 
2  inches  across  with  narrow  sepals,  petals  and  lip,  and 
entirely  ivory-white.     In  flower  at  Kew. 

Sophronitis  violacea  is  quite  a  little  gem 
among  Orchids,  and  the  colour  of  its  small  flowers 
being  so  different  from  that  of  most  Orchids  makes  it 
the  more  valuable.  It  is  altogether  smaller  than  its 
relative,  S.  grandiflora,  and  its  fljwers,  each  about 
1  inch  across,  are  borne  singly  on  the  top  of  the 
tiny  oval  bulbs.  The  colour  is  a  bright  violet,  deeper 
in  some  forms  than  in  others.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in 
bloom — several  weeks,  in  fact.  Being  a  native  of 
the  Organ  Mountains,  it  thrives  best  in  a  cool  moist 
house.     Now  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Oncidium  falcipetalum. — It  is  well  to  record 
the  name  of  this  new,  or,  at  least,  rare  <  tncidium,  as 
some  growers  may  wonder  what  it  is  like.  It  is  one 
of  that  puzzling  section  to  which  O.  suparbiens  and 
macranthum  belong.  la  growth  it  much  resembles 
0.  macranthum,  the  bulbs  being  long  and  thin,  and 
disposed  in  an  irregular  way.  The  flowers  are  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  macranthum  and  of  similar 
shape,  the  broad  rounded  sepals  are  of  a  bronzy 
yellow,  the  side  petals  are  curiously  crimpled,  and  are 
reddish  yellow  barred  with  yellow.  It  may  be  seen 
in  bloom  at  Kew  now. 

Dendrobium  lutecium. — There  is  somtthiag 
very  pleasing  about  this  IJendrobe,  although  there  is 
no  bright  colour  in  its  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
Dendrobes  that  retain  their  foliage  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  cheerful  green  leaves  of  D.  luteolum 
harmonise  beautifully  with  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  soft  primrose-yellow.  The  flowers  are  from  1  inch 
to  2  inches  across,  and  in  well-grown  plants  they 
completely  wreathe  the  leafy  stems,  and  as  these 
naturally  droop,  they  are  most  elegant.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  OichiJs  that  can  be  grown  by  those 
who  do  not  want  to  make  a  speciality  of  Orchids,  as 
it  may  be  grown  to  perfection  iu  a  hanging  basket  in 
an  ordinary  stove-house.  There  was  a  specimen  of  it 
shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  but  this  did 
not  show  the  elegant  growth  of  the  plaTt,  and  there- 
fore was  not  certificated. 


Societies. 

I10Y.\L  HORTICULTURAL. 

Febsuakt  S. 
Thi.s,  the  opetiiog  spring  show  at  South  Kensington, 
was  nnusu  illy  bright  considering  the  severe  weather 
lately  experienced.  It  was  held  in  the  East  Crush 
Room  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  an  unsuitable  position 
for  displaying  the  rich  and  varied  colours  of  many  of 
the  exhibits,  notibly  those  of  the  beautiful  collection 
of  Primulas  staged  by  Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborn. 
A  great  many  novelties  were  exhibited,  amongst 
which  the  following  were  awarded  first-class  certi- 
ficatts  : — 

Ltca.ste  pl.\n.\  MEASl-EE^IA^'A.— a  be.autiful  va- 
riety, the  labellum  of  which  is  white  spotted  with 
crimson  ;  the  petals  and  sepals  are  nut-brown.  It  is 
sweetly  scenteil,  and  undoubtedly  a  tine  variety. 
Shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  j 


Odontoglossum  cbispcm  leopabdintm. — A  beau- 
tifully spotted  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large 
and  of  good  substance.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pollett,  The  Firs,  Bickley. 

Pachystoma  Thomsonianhm.  —  A  very  pretty 
dwarf  plant,  bearing  from  one  to  three  flowers  from 
the  base  of  the  bulb.  The  lip  is  white  marked  with 
reddish  purple  streaks ;  the  sepals  and  peta's  are  pure 
white.     Shown  by  Mr.  Vanner. 

Pbimula  sinensis  Snowflake. — A  Fern-leaved 
variety  producing  large  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers 
of  great  substance.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Pbimola  White  Peefection. — This  is,  without 
doubt,  a  grand  acquisition,  producing  strong  and  well- 
formed  trusses  of  massive  white  flowers.  From 
Mes.rs.  Cannell. 

Pbuula  Puritt. — The  flowers  of  this  are  pure 
white,  large  and  fine.  Shown  by  Mr.  James,  Famham 
Royal. 

Priml'la  Brightness. — A  semi-double  variety  with 
bright  red  flowers  and  of  fine  habit.  Shown  by  Mr. 
James. 

Among  miscellaneous  exhibits,  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  collection  of  Primulas  from 
Messrs.  Carter,  to  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  It  consisted  of  over  500  plants  in  nineteen 
varieties,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  very  interesting. 
Conspicuous  among  them  we  noted  Elaine,  a  variety 
with  pure  white  flowers.  This  kind  was  also  shown 
in  the  Fern-leived  secti  m,  the  examples  in  both 
cases  being  good.  Fern  leaved  Red,  flowers  large  and 
fine  ;  White,  a  large,  bold,  white  flower  ;  Blue,  flowers 
niiuve,  of  fair  size  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  flowers  semi- 
double,  rosy  crimson;  Fem-leived  White, trusses  stout 
and  dwarf,  flowers  of  good  form,  slightly  flushed  ; 
Gem,  very  similar  to  a  v.iriety  named  Lilacina ;  Ver- 
milion, an  effective  and  beautiful  bright  red  ;  and 
Venus,  white,  spotted  with  crimson.  Mr.  W.  Bull  put 
up  a  very  interesting  group  ef  Orchids,  interspersed 
with  Palms  and  similar  plants.  This  collection  was 
very  noteworthy,  as  it  contained  such  a  vaiiety  of  the 
Cattleya  Triana'  section  in  different  shades  of  colour. 
These  of  themselves  made  quite  a  display.  Amongst 
other  noteworthy  subjects  we  observed  the  chaste 
and  beautiful  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  ;  Cattleya  ame- 
thystoglossa  marmorata,  carrying  a  beautiful  spike  ; 
Dendrobium  luteolum,  well  flowered ;  the  pretty 
Ctelogyne  cristata  and  its  variety  Lemoniana,  Den- 
drobium speciosum  Hilli,  Cypripedium  Haynaldianum, 
and  many  other  varieties.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was 
deservedly  awarded.  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Camber- 
well,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cypripedium^,  in- 
cluding Sallieri,  a  hybrid  between  viUosum  and  in- 
signe  ;  insigne  grande,  of  the  Maulei  section,  but 
having  brighter  violet  markings,  and  more  white  than 
the  original  variety  ;  chloroneurum,  a  cross  between 
venustum  and  villosum  ;  insigne  Richardi,  one  of 
the  finest  of  this  section  we  have  seen,  the  petals 
being  distinctly  marked  with  large  violet  blotches 
and  lines  ;  Williamsi,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
venustum  and  H  rrrisianum,  also  Odontoglossum 
maculatum  Donianum  with  forty-two  flowers,  very 
fine.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  exhibited  Dendro- 
bium Fytchianum  roseum,  a  rose-shaded  variety  of 
this  well-known  Orchid,  and  Primula  Magenta 
V>ueen.  Jfr.  H.  M.  Pollett  sent  Odontoglossum 
Marriottianum,  flower  large,  but  of  little  merit.  Mr. 
Tautz,  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  showed  a 
variety  of  Cypripedium  Boxalli  named  atratum.  A 
plant  of  Dendrobium  Vannerianum  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Vanner.  Mr.  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Oldfields 
Bickley,  sent  a  finely  flowered  Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana, 
also  Saocolabium  bellinuni,  and  a  plant  bearing 
a  spike  of  seven  blooms  of  the  beautiful  Phalie- 
nopds  casti.  Mr.  A.  Balstone,  Timperley,  near 
Manchester,  sent  a  fine  spike  of  Calanthe  nivalis. 
Messrs.  Maseruel  Bros.,  Ghent,  Belgium,  sent  cut 
blooms  of  varieties  of  Odontoglossums.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  made  an  imposing  display  with  Narci.-si  and 
spring-flowering  plants,  amongst  which  were  large 
masses  of  Helleborus  niger  maximus,  Helleborus 
colchicus.  Crocus  Iiuperatl,  Crocus  nivalis,  verydwjrf 
and  pretty  ;  Chionodo.xa  Lucilia?,  chaste  and  showy ; 
Lachenalia  pendula  and  Xelsoni.  Freesia  refracta 
alba,  Iris  Histrio,  and  Primula  floribunda  were  also 
included  in  this  group.  Cut  flowers  of  Chrysan- 
themum  Mrs.  C.  Carey,  showing  what  a  useful   late 


variety  thii  i.^,  were  also  shown.  A  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  this 
interesting  and  pretty  group.  Messrs.  Collins  Bro.=. 
and  Gabriel  contributed  Narcissi  and  early-flowering 
spring  plants,  for  which  a  filver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  also  showed  a  very 
fine  group  of  Nariissi,  &c.,  for  which  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Allan,  The 
Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  sent  two  baskets 
containing  profusely-flowered  examples  of  Violets 
Comte  de  Brazza,  Marie  Louise,  and  Neapolitan. 
The  white  variety  was  especially  noteworthy.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  exhibited  Iris  Histrio  from  out  of  doors  ;  its 
flowers  are  rich  bluish  purple,  the  petals  spot'ed 
with  very  dark  purple.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  Cork, 
sent  fine  blooms  from  the  open  ground  of  Narcissus 
Irish  King.  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham,  exhibited 
two  unnamed  varieties  of  Camellia.  Mr.  .lames 
showed  two  Chinese  Primulas  named  Mary  .James, 
with  large  lilac  flowers,  and  Faust,  purple-flowered, 
.also  cut  blooms  of  his  str.iin  of  Cinerarias. 

The  labours  of  the  fruit  committee  were  very  light 
on  this  occasion.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelms- 
ford, had  a  seedling  Apple  named  liOrd  of  the  Manor, 
which  the  committee  desired  to  see  again.  Mr. 
Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  sent  a  seedling  Ajiple 
named  Lady  Alice  Eyre.  Msssrs.  Rivers  and  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  had  several  varieties  of  Apples,  for 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Hampton,  showed  specimens  of  his  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
and  also  tra-ned  specimens.  Mr.  Troughton,  Preston, 
sent  Cucumber  Troughton's  Prolific,  which  was 
similar  to  RoUisson's  Telegraph. 

The  Permanent  Enamel  Company,  Pelly  Road, 
Plaistow,  exhibited  samples  of  their  imperishable 
plant  labels  on  which  the  names  of  the  various  subjects 
are  produced  in  conspicuous  white  letters  on  a  blue 
ground.  The  committee  considered  them  superior  to 
any  already  in  use  of  a  similar  make. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  East 
Crush  Room  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  at  3  p.m., 
the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  iu 
the  chair.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to 
the  various  paragraphs  in  the  report,  from  which  an 
e.xtract  was  given  in  The  Garden  last  week,  more 
especially  to  that,  referring  to  the  future  of  the 
society.  He  said  that  the  council  had  been  in  c  irre- 
spondence  wi'.h  the  corporation  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  as  to  the  use  of  the  conservatory  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  meetings,  shows,  &c.,  but,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  without  result.  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  said  he  cnild 
not  see  why  the  society  should  not  have  a  freehold  of 
its  own,  and  that  if  this  was  secured,  funds  would 
soon  be  forthcoming  to  erect  buildings,  and  thus  form 
a  permanent  home  for  the  society.  He  moved  that  a 
sub  committee  of  five  or  more  be  selected  to  co-operatd 
with  the  council  as  to  this  matter — a  suggestion 
which  was  adopted.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  then  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Vine  insects  (G.  Wood).— The  insects  found  In  yo\n- 
vinery  are  small  beetles,  belonging  to  the  genus  Aphodius. 
They  are  quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  Tliey  bury  small 
pellets  of  manure  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs  ;  the  grubs 
when  tatceci  feed  on  the  manure,  with  which  they  are  svir- 
r.iunded.  These  insects  were  probably  introduced  int<j  your 
vinery  when  in  the  chrysalis  or  grub  state  with  some  manure, 
and  the  beetles  hive  since  been  developed.  When  found  on 
the  wall  plate  they  were  probably  trying  to  make  their 
escape. — G.  S.  S. 

Gooseberry  Citerpillars.— The  suggestion  as  to  the 
use  of  aUnu  water  for  the  destruction  of  these  pests  is  so  good 
a  one,  that  I  have  made  special  note  of  it  for  the  beneht  of 
tlie  market  growei-s  in  this  locality,  who  chiefly  resort  to  the 
free  use  of  soot,  a  dirty  and  nauseous  compound,  and  specially 
so  when  used  on  bushes  bearing  fruit.  1  a.ssume  th.at  the 
ahun  produces  no  injurious  effects  upon  the  fohage  of  the 
bushes. — A.    D. 

Potatoes  (E.  II.).— It  the  ground  is  fairly  rich  do  U't 
manure.  -V  sprinkling'  of  lione  dust  put  in  tne  lines  when 
the  sets  are  planted  would,  however,  be  beneficial, 


Names  of  plants. — C.  T.J.—\.  .\splenium  lanceoLitum  ; 
2,  Asplunium  Jielangeri  ;  3,  Polystichum  eoriaceum ;  4,  Cle- 
matis cirrhosa. T.  ]V.  —  \,  Odontoglossum  Ruckeiianum  ; 

L',  O.  Rossi  majus ;  3,  O.   Cervautesi  decora  ;  4,  .MasdevalJia 

ignea. /,  11.  a.- A,  Dendrobium  japonicum  ;  'Z,  Cattleya 

I'ereivaliaua ;     3,    rteris    comans. C.     X-    G. — Galanthus 

nivalis  pneeox. /.   C.    L.—\,   Helleborus  niger  angusti- 

fohus  ;  2,  Helleborus  colchicus. 
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THE  TABLE  MOUNTAIN  PINE. 

(pmuS   PUNGENS.) 

In  looking  over  a  recently  purchased  copy  of 
Loudon's  "Arboretum,"  I  was  struck  by  the 
similarity  between  an  illustration  there  given  of 
this  Pine,  and  a  specimen  of  the  same  tree  grow- 
ing at  Penrhyn.  What  renders  this  Pine  so 
distinct  and  conspicuous  from  the  generality  of 
its  fellows  is  the  large  yellowish  brown  cones 
which  are  arranged  in  whorls  around  the  stem 
and  branches,  and  which,  from  the  scales  being 
sharply  hooked,  have  a  very  unn.sual  as  well  as 
formidable  appearance.  The  whole  contour  of 
the  tree  is  irregularly  spreading,  with  pale  yel- 
lowish gieen  leaves,  2i  inches  long,  and  placed 
rather  thickly  on  the  branches  ;  cones  without 
footstalks,  nearly  4  inches  long  by  3  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  They  are  produced  in  great  numbers  on 
the  stem  and  branches,  I  having  counted  as 
many  as  a  score  in  one  mass,  and  all  point 
horizontally.  Unlike  the  generality  of  cones, 
those  of  the  tree  in  question  are  remarkably 
persistent,  and  remain  on  the  tree  for  many 
years.  To  remove  them  is  a  task  that  is  by  no 
means  easily  accomplished,  for,  as  they  are 
thickly  covered  with  sharp  spines,  and  grow 
closely  together  on  the  stem,  they  almost  defy 
one  to  remove  them  without  sustaining  serious 
injury  to  the  hands ;  indeed,  I  was  obliged 
when  procuring  specimens  for  the  Forestry 
exhibition,  to  have  them  removed  by  the  back  of 
a  hatchet. 

Although  introduced  to  this  country  early  in 
the  present  century  (1804),  few,  indeed,  are  the 
specimens  of  this  remarkably  distinct  Conifer  to 
be  seen,  and  I  cannot  remember  having  found  any 
allusion  to  it  in  our  forestry  papers ;  but  this 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  accounted  for  by  its  al- 
most valueless  character  whether  as  an  ornamental 
or  timber-producing  tree.  As  a  Pine  of  very  un- 
usual appearance  it  is,  however,  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  should  certainly  find  a  place  in 
every  well-arranged  pinetum,  and,  being  per- 
fectly hardy  and  of  free  growth,  it  is  well  fitted  for 
even  high-lying  grounds.  Our  laigest  specimen 
was,  unfortunately,  blown  over  a  few  years  ago, 
and  sorry  was  I,  for  a  more  distinct  and  attrac- 
tive Conifer  certainly  could  not  be  found  amongst 
the  fine  collection  cf  those  amassed  by  the  late 
Dr  .Hamilton  Roberts,  of  Brynmcing.  Judging 
from  its  growth  at  Penrhyn,  I  should  say  give 
Pinus  pungens  an  airy  situation  amongst  rocky 
(lilhrh,  and  let  the  soil  be  of  a  free,  half  loamy, 
half  peaty  nature,  and  it  will  succeed  well 
enough.  Although  cones  were  produced  in 
great  abundance  here,  1  fancy  that  male  flowers 
were  wanting,  for  no  seedlings  ever  appeared, 
although  a  good  deal  of  trouble  was  expended 
not  only  in  extracting  them,  but  in  sowing 
in  what  was  considered  a  congenial  soil  and 
situation. 

The  popular  name  of  the  tree  is  derived  from 
that  high  peak  of  the  Alleghanies — Table  Moun- 
tain— on  which  it  is  found,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  state  that  this  is  the  only  range 
on  wliich,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  aware",  it  has 
bee  n  discovered. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  timher  of  so  rare 
a  tree,  we  cannot,  and  must  not,  speak  with  any- 
thir'g  approaching  confidence,  for  although  the 
specimen  above  referred  to  as  blown  over  was,  no 
doubt,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  country, 
still  the  giving  of  an  opinion  from  the  wood  of 
one  solitary  specimen  would  be  raliier  hazardous. 
"  It  was  hard  to  cut,  and  still  harder  to  remove 


the  branches  from  the  btem  when  felled,"  at  least 
so  said  the  woodman.  A.  D.  Weisstee. 

Penrln/ti  (_'a.<itle,  A'oiih  Wales. 


Firewood. — This  subject  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  present  when  so  much  fallen  timber 
is  lying  about.  The  question  is.  Will  it  pay  ?  In 
certain  districts  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
coal,  firewood  comes  to  be  a  necessity,  but  in  dis- 
tricts where  coal  is  plentiful,  it  is  very  questionable 
if  there  is  any  advantage  from  burning  wood. 
The  chief  points  on  which  further  information  ii 
required  are  :  What  will  it  cost  to  prepare  a  ton 
of  firewood  ?  What  size  should  the  blocks  be  for 
general  use  ?  Should  the  wood  be  sawn,  or  split 
with  the  axe  ?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  wood 
and  the  best  kind  of  grate  for  burning  firewood  ? — 
Beech. 

Pinus  rigida. — Loudon's  iUustrations  of  this 
distinct  and,  to  me,  pretty  Pine,  as  reproduced  in 
The  Gaeden  of  last  week,  hariUy  do  the  tree 
justice,  and  I  think  most  persons  who  have  even  a 
few  specimens  in  (heir  grouads  will  feel  inclined  to 
say  likewise.  The  cone  is  much  longer  and  dif- 
ferently shaped  to  any  I  have  seen,  while  the  wing  of 
the  seed  is  small  and  narrow,  hardly  half  the  width 
of  that  represented.  To  see  this  Pine  from  day  to 
day  is  how  one  will  best  get  acquainted  with  its 
peculiarities,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  books  regarding  it  is  faulty  in  the 
extreme.  We  were  alwajs  under  the  impression  that 
Pinus  rigida  avoids  the  seacoast,  but  we  are  now 
told  that  it  is  valuable  for  planting  in  such  situations. 
We  have  known  it  to  be  killed  outright  in  maritime 
places,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  com- 
position of  the  soil  where  it  succeeds  so  well  as  a  sea- 
coast  tree. — A.  D.  Weestee. 

Marketing  home-grown  timber. — The  idea 
of  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  is  a  taking  one  no 
doubt,  but  before  it  can  be  carried  out  considerable 
changes  in  wood  management  would  have  to  be 
effected  in  all  that  relates  to  the  felling,  cutting  up, 
and  storing  of  the  timber.  The  timber  merchants 
have  it  in  their  own  bands  at  present,  and  they  can 
afford  so  many  facilities  to  buyers  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  producer  could  compete  with  them  successfully. 
(-)n  large  estates,  with  the  aid  of  a  sawmill,  much  of 
the  home-grown  timber  can  be  and  is  used  for  com- 
mon purposes,  and  in  the  busier  centres  of  industry 
where  coal  and  iron  are  worked  large  quantities  are 
disposed  of  to  the  consumer,  but  these  m.iy  be  said  to 
be  exceptions.  In  the  out-of-the-way  parts  nf  the 
country,  where  timber  is  often  most  abundant,  the 
cost  of  transport  comes  in  to  reduce  the  profits.  The 
only  apparent  course  open  to  the  producer  is  to  use 
the  timber  at  home  as  far  as  possible,  and  dispose 
of  it  to  local  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  but  he 
would  first  have  to  cut  it  into  convenient  logs  in  many 
cases,  as  the  timber  dealer  does,  and  that  would 
involve  changes  in  our  present  system  of  manage- 
ment. At  present  it  is  a  su^^gestive  fact  that  when 
owners  of  extensive  plantations  have  to  build  a  man- 
sit  n  or  effect  any  repairs  therein  not  a  chip  of  their 
own  timber  is  employed  for  any  purpose.  Some  firm 
in  London  gets  ihe  contract,  and  imports  every  foot 
of  timber  which  he  requires  at  a  great  cost  to  the 
employer.  I  could  name  estates  on  which  large  tracts 
of  forest  exist  where  the  window  frames  and  wood- 
work for  workmen's  cottages  and  the  like  are  procured 
from  a  wood  merchant  who  imports  them  ready  made 
from  Germany.  Not  long  since  a  gentleman  wishing 
to  renew  the  Oak  wainscoting  in  his  house  and  effect 
other  changes  would  not  use  a  bit  of  his  own  timber, 
although  he  had  some  acres  of  good  Oak,  from  which 
a  "fall  'is  cut  and  disposed  of  to  the  timber  mer- 
chant anrrually.  The  fact  is,  estates  are  without  the 
appliances  to  convert  the  rough  timber  into  market- 
able form,  and  owners  will  have  to  combine  in  the 
disposal  of  their  crops  if  they  wish  to  sell  to  the 
consumer.  In  former  limes  homegrown  timber  was 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  house  building,  as  the 
joints  and  fittings  in  every  old  house  testify. — J.  T. 

Timber  of   the   deciduous   Cypress. — The 

timber  of  this  tree  is  very  durable,  even  under  water, 
and  is  finely  grained  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  A 
peculiar  property  of  the  wood  is  its  adaptability  to 


split  straight,  so  as  to  serve  for  planks  without  the 
use  of  a  saw.  To  cultivate  this  tree  successfully  it 
must  have  good,  rich  soil,  a  well  sheltered  situation, 
and  abundance  of  moisture,  not  stagnant,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  why  a  sandstone  dislrlct  is  pre- 
ferred, a  chalk  soil  being  too  dry,  and  a  clay  subsoil 
defective  in  drainage.  The  tree  is  readily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  or  seeds,  of  which  latter  a  good 
supply  is  regularly  imported  from  America.  It  is 
never  planted  for  profit,  but  only  as  an  ornamental 
tree  for  park  or  lawn  decoration  — W, 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 
If  not  already  done,  frnish  planting  now,  and  reno- 
vate old  terges  before  the  buds  begin  to  burst. 
Young  Oak  trees  two  years  transplanted  into  nursery 
lines  should  be  planted  out  in  the  forest  where  they 
are  to  remain,  as  such  plants  always  succeed  better 
than  those  of  a  larger  size,  and  if  well  handled  at 
the  time  of  planting  seldom  require  to  be  cut  back. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  poor  thin 
description  resting  upon  hard  till,  such  ought  to  be 
trenched  from  IG  inches  to  18  inches  deep  previous  to 
planting  ;  and  as  I  have  always  found  it  best  to  have 
this  sort  of  work  done  by  contract,  I  may  state  that 
I  have  had  it  thoroughly  done  at 'the  rate  of  £S  per 
imperial  acre. 

Felling  heavy  timber  and  thinning  young  planta- 
tions will  still  demand  attention  when  bands  can  be 
spared,  and  in  doing  so  remove  such  trees  as  are  of 
an  unhi  althy  appearance,  although  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  such  are  not  the  trees  that  could  be 
wished  to  be  cut  with  regard  to  distance  and  regu- 
larity, yet  such  a  system  of  management  is  the  best 
for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  plantation.  As  the 
work  proceeds,  collect  and  remove  all  branches  and 
rubbish,  which  if  left  would  only  be  a  harbour  for 
insects  and  vermin  ;  clean  out  drains  and  repair  the 
fences  if  necessary,  so  that  everything  may  be 
efficient,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  clean,  tidy 
appearance. 

See  that  all  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  on 
lawns  are  properly  fenced  and  tied  to  prevent  wind- 
waving,  and  apply  a  good  mulching  round  the  roots, 
which  will  be  useful  in  retaining  heat  and  preventing 
too  sudden  evaporation  in  spring,  and  on  exposed 
situations  I  have  found  it  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
erect  a  screen  of  branches  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wiud  tid  such  time  as  the  plants  take  to  the  soil, 
and  get  established.  Young  specimen  plants  of  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs  will  require  to  be  pro- 
tected with  wire  netting.  In  erecting  the  fence 
round  the  plant  the  netting  is  kept  on  the  surface 
(not  sunk,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  removed  without 
tearing  up  and  destroying  the  roots)  and  fastened  to 
small  upright  posts,  and  made  fast  to  the  ground  by 
small  hooked  pegs.  The  fence  may  be  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  plant  as  will  be  convenient  for  a 
person  to  weed  and  dress  the  surface  from  the  out- 
side of  the  cage,  as  this  is  highly  beneficial  for  the 
growth  and  healthy  development  of  the  plants  in  early 
life,  and  should  alwajs  be  well  attended  to  in  the 
growing  season.  I  have  occasionally  found  that  a 
young  rabbit,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  could  S([ueeze 
itself  through  a  2-inch  mesh,  but  they  rarely  do  any 
harm,  as  they  are  never  at  rest  until  they  get  out 
again  to  their  freedom. 

In  many  cases,  where  valuable  ornamental  trees 
have  been  partly  blown  down,  such  may  be  pulled  up 
to  their  former  position  and  properly  tied,  and  by 
covering  the  roots  with  fresh  soil  mixed  with  leaf- 
mould  to  encourage  the  formation  of  young  roots, 
they  will  soon  re-establish  themselves  and  be  saved. 
Wheir  the  weather  is  open  and  the  ground  sufficiently 
dry,  tree  seeds  may  be  sown  on  well-prepared  ground 
in  the  nursery,  such  as  Elm,  Sycamore,  Ash,  Beech, 
&o.  Put  in  cuttings  of  trees  and  shrubs  not  usually 
propagated  by  seeds,  such  as  Willows,  Poplars,  Elder, 
I'livet,  and  Sea  Buckthorn. 

Examine  all  the  principal  drains  in  flat  peat  bog 
plantations,  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  working 
order,  as  from  the  small  declivity  of  such  drains  they 
are  easily  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  Repair  bog 
roads  where  necessary  by  applying  a  good  coat  of  L^rch 
or  Fir  branches,  which  answer  the  purpose  adirjir- 
ably. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.    W.    GIRDLESTONE. 

GROUPING  ROSES. 


The  practice,  once  so  general  in  large  gardens,  of 
planting  only  single  examples  of  a  great  number 
of  varieties  of  Roses  is  leas  prevalent  than  it  used 
to  be ;  but  there  is  still  room,  even  in  many  so- 
called  roseiies,  for  much  bolder  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  planting  in  order  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  Rose  for 
making  our  g.irdens  gay.  A  bed  of  Roses,  in 
which  each  plant  is  dilferent  from  the  other,  can- 
not produce  a  very  sti iking  or  harmonious  etfect ; 
the  plants  will  all  be  of  different  heights  and  sizes, 
and  their  various  flowers  will  never  be  expanded 
at  the  same  time  ;  as  the  number  of  varieties  that 
have  brilliant  flowers  and  also  a  good  constitu- 
tion is  not  unlimited,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  dull  colours  to  mar  the  ell'ect 
of  those  that  are  bright  and  pure  ;  while  if,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  such  Rose  beds,  the  trees 
have  in  the  first  instance  all  been  studiously 
planted  at  eijual  distances,  there  will,  according 
to  the  varying  vigour  of  the  different  individuals, 
be  here  a  crowd  and  there  wide  gaps.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  six  or  more  plants  of  a  variety  be 
grouped  together,  a  brilliant  display  will  be 
readily  obUiined.  From  a  knowledge  of  the 
habit  of  the  particular  Rose,  the  trees  may  be 
planted  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  ensure  the 
furnishing  of  the  bed  without  undue  crowding ; 
the  flowers  on  all  the  plants  in  each  group  will 
exp.nid  prartically  simultaneously  ;  and  as  by 
such  arrangement  fewer  sorts  will  be  reiiuired, 
only  the  very  best  and  brightest  varieties  need  be 
grown.  In  large  beds  irregular  groups  of  from 
six  to  thirty  plants  of  each  variety  make  a 
striking  display  of  colour,  whether  seen  from  close 
at  hand  or  at  a  distance ;  but  if  the  Roses  are 
grown  in  numerous  adjacent  beds  of  less  size  and 
various  form.s,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fill  each  bed 
with  plants  of  one  vaiiety. 

Nearly  all  classes  of  Roses  furnish  some  varie- 
ties that  are  first-rate  subjects  for  massing  in  this 
way,  whether  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  summer 
or  other  Roses,  and  as  east  winds  and  (rost  have 
again  stopped  planting  operations,  already  so  long 
tuspcnded  during  the  severe  weather,  it  may  still 
not  be  too  late  in  the  season  to  suggest  some  of 
the  most  desirable  for  the  purpose. 

Beginning  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  the 
most  generally  cultivated  cla?s  of  Roses,  the  best 
six  sorts  for  the  south  of  England  are  probably 
Alfred  K.Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Cliarles 
Lefebvie,Li  France,  Ma  lame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and 
A'^iolette  Bouyer.  The  firit-uamed  is  unimpeach- 
aljle  on  the  score  of  colour  anil  form,  even  the 
small  blooms  often  produced  on  twiggy  growth  or 
\iii  side  shoots  being  as  well  finished  as  the  finer 
flowers  from  the  stout  wood  ;  the  plant  blossoms 
early  and  abundantly,  is  suthciently  vigorous, 
the  flowers  tppen  well  in  sunny  weather  or  in 
dull,  and  are  developed  in  the  autumn  more 
freely  than  those  of  almost  any  other  variety  in 
the  class.  In  fact,  in  Alfred  K.  Williams  the 
late  M.  Schwartz  may  be  said  to  have  sent  out  a 
Rose  more  nearly  answering  to  the  French 
raisers'  favourite  description  of  "[lossessing  all  the 
merits "     than    any    other    H)  Ijrid    Perpetual. 


Baroness  Rothschild  also  is  a  very  free  autumnal 
variety,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  stoutness  of  its  petals  enables  its  charmingly 
fresh-tinted  flowers  to  endure  exposure  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  rain  and  wet  wdthout  loss  of 
colour.  The  stiff,  upright  habit  of  growth  of  this 
vaiiety  causes  the  plant  to  occupy  but  small 
space,  and  the  plants  may  safely  lie  planted  not 
more  than  \\  feet  apart.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  object,  on  account  of  its  want  of  fragrance, 
to  a  Rose  selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
garden  gay  rather  than  for  supplying  cut  floweis ; 
but  if  the  Baroness's  one  reproach  of  scentlessness 
be  regarded  as  a  fatal  objection,  a  worthy  sub- 
stitute may  be  found  in  Prince  Arthur,  the 
beautiful  dark  crimson  form  of  General  .Tacque- 
minot,  introduced  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  in 
KST.'i.  Charles  Lefebvre,  as  the  catalogues  have 
it,  "so  well  known  as  hardly  to  need  descrip- 
tion,'' when  at  its  best  is  still  unsurpassed  in  its 
colour,  and  its  happy  propensity  for  not  unfre- 
quently  producing  late  in  autumn,  flowers  hardly 
less  pertect  in  foim  and  tint  than  those  expanded 
in  summer  is  worthy  of  note.  La  France,  too,  the 
freest  flowering  of  all  autumnal  Roses  except  the 
pure  Teas,  truest  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  the 
most  fragrant,  hardly  betraying  when  well  culti- 
vated the  lurking  lilac  tint  which  seems  to  be  the 
fatal  heritage  of  so  many  Hybrid  Teas,  although 
clearly  showing  its  mixed  race  by  its  habit,  and 
by  the  great  branching  trusses  of  bloom  which 
crown  the  sucker-like  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  base  of  the  plant,  is  deservedly  placed  among 
the  greatest  of  "the  great  Roses,"  being  fair  in 
form,  bountiful  as  fair,  and  strong  as  bountiful, 
flowering  early  and  late,  and  bringing  to  a  high 
perfection  a  larger  number  of  flowers  than  any 
other  Rose  in  cultivation — a  number  which  might 
have  seemed  incredible  for  a  variety  whose  blooms 
are  liable  to  expand  somewhat  rapidly  under  a 
hot  sun,  and  to  which,  from  the  texture  and 
multiplicity  of  their  petals,  there  accrues  consi- 
derable danger  from  wet. 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  is  an  extremely  vigour- 
ous  grower,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers 
of  a  tender  and  unique  rose  colour.  This  variety 
at  one  time  did  not  seem  likely  to  prove  an 
autumnal  bloomer,  and  some  rosarians  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  a  Hybrid  China,  an  opinion 
strengthened  by  the  liability  of  the  plant  to 
mildew';  but  established  cut- backs  flower  a 
second  time,  and  throughout  the  autumn  of  188G 
correspondence  was  frequent  on  the  number  and 
beauty  of  blooms  of  this  Rose  produced  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  While  none  of  the  other 
varieties  mentioned  need  be  planted  more  than 
2  feet  apart,  there  should  be  .3  feet  between 
the  plants  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  in  order 
that  her  "ample  charms''  may  be  satisfactorily 
displayed  and  thus  generously  treated  she  will 
afford  an  immense  wealth  of  her  peculiarly  deli- 
cately-hued  blossoms.  Violette  Bouyer,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  one  of  the  most  good-natured  of 
Roses,  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  the  white 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  not  always  so  white,  per- 
haps, as  Merveille  de  Lyon  (though  a  snowy 
liloom  is  now  and  then  obtained),  but  in  grace  of 
form  and  growth  it  always  excels  the  "Rothschild 
Ghost,"  whose  complexion  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  otherwise  than  a  somewhat  dead 
white.  It  is  undeniable  that  tiie  flowers  of 
Violette  Bouyer  are  often  washed  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  pink  on  the  outside  of  the  petals,  but 
they  may  be  practically  regarded  as  white,  and 
are,  beyond  question,  beautiful.  The  variety  is 
described  by  its  raiser,  M.  Lacharme,  as  a  seed- 
ling from  .lules  Margottin,  and  it  inherits  its 
parent's  good  qualities  of  hardiness,  vigour,  free- 
dom in  flowering  both  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  fragrance  ;  if  it  were  only  exempt  from 
mildew,  it  would  be  without  reproach. 


If  more  varieties  in  the  same  section  be  re- 
quired for  efl'ective  massing  in  the  garden,  the 
following  are  all  first-rate  for  the  purpose  :  Al- 
phonse  Soupert,  deep  rose  and  very  free-flower- 
ing ;  Alfred  Dumesnil,  a  brilliant  and  hand- 
some Rose  far  too  seldom  met  with  ;  Captain 
Christy  ;  Catherine  Soupert,  a  useful  light  Rose 
which  often  makes  a  greater  eflfect  in  the  garden 
than  many  other  varieties  of  its  colour,  owing  to 
the  protection  from  the  raids  of  fair  fingers  which 
is  afforded  to  its  blossoms  by  the  numerous  strong 
prickles  that  cover  the  wood  ;  Duke  of  Connaught 
(Paul),  a  hardy  and  good  dark  crimson  Rose 
which  might  well  be  more  generally  grown  ; 
Dupuy  Jamain  ;  Jules  Margottin  ;  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand  ;  Marguerite  de  Roman,  very  free- 
flowering  and  very  lovely,  though  not  a  tall 
grower,  and  one  whicli,  like  the  four  following, 
need  not  be  planted  more  than  \h  feet  apart  ; 
Jlarie  Finger  ;  Marquise  de  Castellane  ;  Mer- 
veille de  Lyon,  a  fuller  flower  than  White 
Baroness,  but  not  always  more  efl'ective  in  the 
garden,  owing  to  the  greater  ability  of  the  latter 
to  resist  the  effects  of  wet  and  to  expand  without 
being  discoloured  in  rainy  weather  ;  Rosieriste 
Jacobs,  a  valuable  dark  Rose,  flowering  freely  in 
autumn  ;  and  Ulrich  Brunner,  almost  an  Ever- 
green, growing  like  a  Willow,  carrying  its  hand- 
some foliage  through  the  driest  summer,  practi- 
cally exempt  from  mildew  and  one  of  the  few 
varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  which  in  the 
trying  season  of  1886  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  Orange  fungus,  and  produced  flowers 
large  and  bright  in  abundance  both  in  summer 
and  autumn. 

All  these  Roses,  with  the  exception  of  White 
Baroness,  are  among  those  most  highly  (jrized  by 
exhibitors  as  furnishing  the  perfectly  formed 
(lowers  necessary  for  prize-winning  at  Rose  shows 
in  these  days  of  keen  competition  ;  but  there  are 
three  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which,  though  lacking 
the  regularity  of  form  and  outline  demanded  by 
florist-judges,  cannot  nevei'theless  be  omitted  from 
a  selection  of  varieties  intended  for  inspection  in 
their  natural  position  growing  on  the  plant  rather 
than  in  an  exhibition  tent.  Two  of  these  have 
already  attained  to  a  respectable  age,  having  both 
been  sent  out  in  1859,  the  third  making  its 
appearance  exactly  twenty  years  later.  The  first 
of  the  twins  is  Anna  Alexiefl',  a  most  attractive, 
bright,  rose-pink  flower,  abundantly  produced 
early  and  late,  and  which,  although  it  opens 
rather  flat,  does  not  lose  colour  on  expandmg  ; 
the  plant  is  hardy  and  handsome,  the  bright 
green  foliage  being  well  set  oft'  by  the  brown 
stems,  and  for  making  a  large,  bold  group,  no 
variety  would  be  more  striking.  The  second 
twin,  Eugene  Appert,  is  one  of  the  handsomest- 
foliaged  Roses  ever  raised,  and  if  its  flowers  are 
somewhat  flat  and  short-petalled,  their  maroon- 
crimson  colouring  is  unquestionably  gorgeous. 
The  third  variety  referred  to  is  Piefet  Limbourg, 
a  very  free-growing,  branching  plant,  which  pro- 
duces— on  shoots  apparently  too  slender  to  carry 
anything  much,  but  in  reality  very  hard  and 
stiff — a  profusion  of  deep  crimson,  purple-shaded 
flowers,  open  and  cup-shaped,  but  lasting  well  on 
the  tree,  and  being  exceptionally  fine  and  well- 
coloured  in  autumn.  In  a  cool  season  this  Rose 
gives  flowers  sufliciently  full  and  well-formed  to 
admit  of  their  being  successfully  exhibited,  and 
it  is  further  worth  growing  as  being  hardy  and 
fairly  exempt  from  mildew. 

Any  of  the  above-named  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  if 
worked  as  dwarf  plants  upon  Brier  cutting  or 
seedling  stocks,  will  make  handsome  groups  and 
a  bright  effect  of  colour  in  the  garden  ;  and 
though  most  of  them  produce  flowers  perfect 
enough  in  form  to  satisfy  the  keenest  critic  from 
the  florist's  point  of  view,  tliis  need  deter  no  one 
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who  is  prepared  to  give  his  Rose  trees  any  cul- 
tural attention  from  growing  them,  as  tliey  are 
also  among  the  best-constitutioned,  most  con- 
stant, and  most  truly  lieautiful  of  all  Boses. 


ROSE  ARCHES. 


Arches  and  Rosea  are  both  so  gardenesque,  either 
singly  or  combined,  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
two  are  not  more  frequently  linked  together  to 
the  enrichment  of  modern  landscapes.  They  were 
almost  too  common  and  mostly  too  heavy  in  the 
olden  times.  In  many  old-fashioned  gardens  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  so-called  Rose 
arches  and  arbours  in  which  the  timbers  far  out- 
bulked  and  overweighted  the  Roses,  and  doubtless 
such  incongruous  blendings  of  live  and  dead 
weights  did  much  to  clear  away  many  Rose 
arches— good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Like  many 
another  raid  against  abuses,  the  clearance  of  Rose 
arches  was  carried  to  extremes,  and  bore  down 
before  it  many  of  the  most  charming  retreats  of 
old-fashioned  gardens,  from  which  the  dust,  din, 
and  glare  of  the  world  were  shut  out,  and  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  Roses  from  myriads  of  drooping 
wreathlets  was  shut  in. 

From  the  penand-pencil  sketches  now  appear- 
ing in  The  Garden,  it  is  obvious  that  not  a  few 
readers  are  ready  to  welcome  back  the  charms, 
while  leaving  behind  the  faults,  of  the  ancient  Rose 
arches,  or  to  construct  and  plant  modern  ones 
of  yet  greater  beauty.  We  have  a  series  of  arches 
that  run  along  one  side  and  through  the  centre 
of  a  large  flower  garden.  These  are  wide  and 
high,  the  chief  lines  of  arches  running  along  one 
side  and  along  each  end  of  the  garden  as  well.  In 
the  chief  and  largest  series  the  sides  of  the  arches 
are  filled  in  with  others,  spanning  the  distance 
between  the  cross  arch  so  that  the  arches  are  all 
multiples  of  fours.  The  artistic  effect  is  rich  and 
striking,  and  the  mechanical  advantages  are  very 
great,  giving,  in  fact,  the  utmost  solidity  and 
virtual  immobility  to  the  entire  series  of  arches. 

The  height  of  the  main  arches  is  121  feet,  the 
width  S  feet,  the  distance  between  the  arches  the 
same  as  the  width  of  the  span,  and  the  length  of 
the  longest  series  320  feet.  Some  of  the  others 
that  span  the  Grass  walks  are  13  ft.  high  by  12  ft 
wide.  They  are  formed  of  pipes,  which  are 
stronger,  lighter,  and  cheaper  than  solid  bars,  the 
additional  circumference  also  being  a  great  prac- 
tical advantage  in  the  training  and  tying  of  the 
Roses.  It  is  also  thought  that  these  hollow  tubes 
are  warmer  and  less  liable  to  attract  lightning 
than  solid  iron  rods.  If  so,  these  are  great  prac- 
tical advantages,  as  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  iron  conducts  the  heat  of  the  Roses  out  of 
the  stems  and  shoots  in  contact  with  it  during 
severe  frost  not  seldom  leaves  frost-bites  that 
result  in  gangrene  and  death;  and  no  one  but 
those  who  have  had  a  considerable  extent  of  rather 
lofty  Rose  arches  under  their  care,  and  have  noted 
the  frequent  and  sudden  deaths  from  lightning 
strokes,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  how  welcome 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  this  real  peril, 
through  hollow  pipes  or  otherwise,  is  to  the 
zealous  cultivator.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  hollow 
pipes  are  best,  lightest,  cheapest,  easiest  bent 
into  perfect  form,  and  strongest.  The  form  of 
Rose  arches  is  important.  Due  proportion  of 
height  to  width,  and  of  both  to  distance,  proper 
relations  to  height  of  standard,  and  height  and 
width  of  span  all  need  due  consideration.  The 
main  series  of  arches  here  are  S  feet  up  to  the 
spring,  thus  giving  a  rise  of  4  feet  from  the  side  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch.  The  ends  and  centre  arches 
are  wider  and  higher  by  about  a  foot,  and  maintain 
the  same  proportionate  rise  from  sides  to  centre. 
For  Rose  arches,  too,  the  round  form  is  the  best. 
Gothic  or  any  imitation  of  pointed  arches  are  less 
satisfactory.  Nor  should  any  attempt  at  all  be 
made  to  fill  in  the  arches  with  additional  iron  or 
wire  for  training.  Not  a  few  Rose  arches  have 
thus  been  ruined  by  an  excess  of  training  sur- 
face. Where  this  has  been  provided,  it  is  the 
least  of  two  evils  to  leave  it  unfurnished,  unless 
the  bolder  plan  is  adopted  of  clearing  it  away. 


Rose  arches  are  one  thing,  Rose  arbours  another ; 
and  whatever  views  are  held  about  the  latter,  the 
conversion  of  arches  into  a  sort  of  hybrid  arbour, 
which  is  often  done,  is  seldom  satisfactory. 

One    of    the    great    merits  of  Rose  arches    is 
the  boldness  and  sharpness  with  which  they  stand 
out  against  the  interstices  between  or  from  the 
connecting  arches  that  may  link  two  arches  to- 
gether and   the  sides,   and    the  furnishing  and 
form  of  the  pillars  that  support  them.     By  filling 
in   the  sides  with    iron  and  additional  drapery 
of   Roses,   Clematises,   Honeysuckles,   and   other 
climbers,   we  lower  the  dignity  and    grandeur, 
grace  and  beauty  of  our  arches.     Arches  also  add 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  statuary,  vases,  fountains, 
and  spiral  trees  and  shrubs.     The  effects  of  such 
are  marvellously  enriched  and  enhanced — partially 
revealed  and  partially  concealed — by  the  drooping 
drapery  of  graceful   Rose  shoots  sweeping  down 
from  the  crown  or  sides  of  lofty  arches.    As  to  the 
furnishing  of  arches,  there  is  little  to  add  to  what 
has  been  so  well  said  lately  in  The  Garden.     A 
complete  arch  of  a  sort,  and  such  a  choice  of  va- 
rieties as  will  ensure  a  heyday  of  beauty  at  a  given 
period,  as  well  as  a  skilful  blending  of  colours, 
are  all   essential   to   those  who  would  reap  the 
highest    decorative    results    from    Rose    arches. 
Small  rather  than  large-foliaged  sorts  should  also 
be  chosen,  alike  to  save  the  leaves  from   being 
riven    into    ragged    fragments    by    winds,    and 
because  they  lend  themselves  best  to  either  close 
or  loose  training  over  arches.     Decided  colours, 
too,  should  only  be  chosen.     As  a  rule,  purples 
and  pale  pinks  are  dead  and  useless  for  ornamental 
purposes  over  arches.     A  liberal  use  of  whites  is 
always  telling,  and   these  should  be  lighted  up 
with  as  many  brilliant  pinks  and  fiery  crimsons 
as  can  be  had.    Notwithstanding  the  Roses  named 
for  arches  on   pp.   93  and  94,  and  a  good  many 
others  that  have  been  found  more  or  less  useful, 
there  is  still  a  great  want  of  Roses  of  brilliant 
colour,  hardy  constitutions,  profuse  and  continuous 
flowering  for  this  purpose.     For  while,  as  already 
stated,   the   once   popular    arch   fell    into   disfa- 
vour and  disappeared    from    our    gardens   very 
much  by  its  sheer  weight  and  massive  ugliness, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  insipid  colouring 
and  worthless  character  of  many  of  the  Roses  used 
to  clothe  the  arches  largely  assisted  in  their  over- 
throw.    Neither  lightness  of  structure  nor  beauty 
of  form  could  have  withstood  the  dead  colourless 
mixture  that   buried   out   of    sight,    rather   than 
revealed  with  more  distinctness,  the  beauty  of  the 
arches.  D.  T.  F. 


when  it  can  be  shown,  as  in  this  case,  that  it  ia 
not  done  to  deceive,  particularly  when  we  know 
that  in  the  William  Francis  Bennett  Rose,  sent 
out  by  the  same  raiser,  we  have  a  set-off  that  well 
balances  the  disappointment  in  Her  Majesty,  for 
our  experience  with  the  Bennett  last  winter,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  this  winter,  shows  it  to  be 
by  all  odds  the  most  profitable  of  all  Roses  grown 
for  cut  flowers  in  winter. —Peter  Henderson,  in 
Gardencr'ii  Monthly. 


Her  Majesty  Rose  in  America.— I  noticed 
that  Mr.  Mansfield  Milton,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
is  in  bad  humour  with  Her  Majesty,  but  no  one 
here  is  to  blame.  Mr.  Evans  purchased  the  stock 
from  Mr.  Bennett  in  1884,  and  if  it  was  then  in 
the  same  condition  as  I  saw  it  on  Mr.  Bennett's 
grounds  in  England  in  1885,  he  certainly  was  not 
to  blame  for  giving  it  the  extraordinary  praise 
with  which  it  was  heralded,  for,  with  all  my  long 
experience  in  such  matters,  its  merits  as  seen 
there  so  impressed  me  that  I  did  not  wait  to  come 
home,  but  ordered  from  London  direct  one  thou- 
sand plants  of  it  from  Mr.  Robert  Craig.  This 
was  my  judgment  in  the  matter,  mistaken  as  it 
proved  to  be.  In  all  Mr.  Bennett's  stock  of  some 
10,000  plants  I  did  not  see  a  speck  of  mildew  on 
Her  Majesty,  and  although  the  weather  was  hot 
and  dry,  the  flowers  shown  were  all  that  had  been 
claimed  for  them.  But  it  is  evident  Her  Majesty 
will  never  reign  in  this  democratic  soil.  She  not 
alone  besmears  herself  with  mildew  in  a  way  that 
no  other  Rose  ever  did,  but  she  seems  absolutely 
to  refuse  to  show  her  regal  claim  to  beauty  unless 
under  the  very  best  conditions.  In  the  thousand 
plants  that  I  got  from  Mr.  Craig,  only  some  five 
showed  flower  out  of  the  whole  lot.  Almost  any 
other  Rose  from  such  plants  would  have  given  100 
per  cent,  in  flowers.  And  she  does  not  seem  to 
acclimatise  either.  Fine  plants  grown  here,  though 
fairly  free  from  mildew,  show  the  same  shyness  in 
blooming,  so  that  Her  Majesty's  reign,  in  America 
at  least,  may  be  said  to  be  completely  over.  But 
we  should  not  complain  of  being  bit  now  and  then. 


Flower  Garden. 

SPRING  CROCUSES. 
C.  Cambessedesi  is  a  charming  little  Crocus, 
which,  though  in  its  native  habitat  is  said  to  flower 
regularly  in  October  and  November,  becomes 
very  variable  under  cultivation,  flowering  in  mild 
intervals  from  September  to  April,  and  making 
an  interesting  display  during  the  dullest  season 
of  the  year.  Its  flowers  are,  however,  unfortu- 
nately small,  the  segments  being  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, very  bright  in  colour.  The  three  outer 
ones  are  pale  buff"  handsomely  marked  externally 
with  purple  featherings  ;  the  inner  three  vary 
from  white  to  pale  lilac.  It  is  a  native  of  Minorca 
and  Majorca,  and  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  C. 
Imperati,  another  beautiful  species,  is  also  in 
flower  at  Kew,  being  fully  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  a  few  days  earlier  than 
in  the  spring  of  1885.  Mr.  Maw  says  it  is 
abundant  in  the  south  of  Naples,  and  it  is  said 
to  extend  into  Calabria.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  species  which  we  have  for 
planting  in  turf.  It  excels  even  C.  nudiflorus  as 
regards  profusion  of  flowers,  and  also  in  robust- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  C.  biflorus  and  its 
varieties,  it  increases  much  more  rapidly  than 
any  of  the  other  spring  species.  The  flowers, 
both  in  their  colour  and  markings,  are  extremely 
variable,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  sub-division 
of  the  stigmas,  many  being  divided  into  fine 
thread-like  appendages,  while  others  are  almost 
entire,  thus  relating  it  closely  to  C.  suaveolens. 
The  segments  are  about  2  inches  long,  and  about 
half  that  iu  breadth  ;  the  outer  three  are  bulT, 
with  prett)'  purple-feathered  markings ;  the  inner 
three  bright  purple,  but  sometimes  they  are  rosy 
red,  and  even  pure  white.  C.  Korolkowi. — 
This  species  is  also  earlier  than  usual  this  year 
by  a  week.  It  is  comparatively  new,  and  as  yet 
rare.  It  merits  a  place,  however,  in  every 
garden,  both  on  account  of  its  beautiful  orange 
flowers  and  the  early  season  at  which  they  are 
produced.  Coming  as  it  does  fiom  Western 
Turkestan,  it  is  sure  to  be  hardy  in  the  open  air. 
C.  vitellinus,  a  handsome  orange  species,  and  one 
which  we  find  to  be  amenable  to  cultivation  on 
turf,  is  just  now  opening  its  flowers,  and  is  really 
a  very  charming  and  desirable  kind.  C.  hyemali.s 
is  also  opening  its  flowers,  and  it  will  soon  be 
followed  by  others,  which  are  just  pushing  their 
leaves  through  the  ground.  K. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus. — This  distinct  little 
species,  which  I  described  in  The  Garden 
(p.  127),  was  re  discovered  by  Mr.  .Johnston,  of 
Oporto,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Tait  wished  that  if 
new  it  might  bear  the  name  of  Professor 
Henriquez,  of  C'oimbra,  who  takes  much  interest 
in  the  native  plants  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Tait  tells 
me  that  bulbs  planted  in  his  garden  at  Oporto 
opened  their  first  flowers  on  .January  2s,  and  a 
few  days  after  they  flowered  with  us  in  a  sunny 
greenhouse,  and  he  adds  that  in  its  native  habitat 
the  wild  plants  will  not  bloom  until  a  fortnight 
later — say  about  the  middle  of  February.  Seeds 
grow  freely,  germinating  in  about  a  month  after 
being  sown. — F.  W.  Bdrbidge,  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Oardens,  Dublin. 
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GLADIOLI  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

"  Delta's  "  remarks  on  Gladioli  {p.  144)  will  help 
u8  to  arrive  at  a  de6nite  conclusion  as  to  the  best 
way  in  which  to  manage  them.  But  one  important 
item  ought  always  to  be  included,  although 
"  Delta  "  has  omitted  it,  and  that  is,  the  situation 
of  the  garden  and  the  amount  of  the  autumn  rain- 
fall. I  find  that  at  Cambridge  the  average  for  the 
year  from  six  observers  is  only  22  34  inches  ;  at 
Northampton  the  average  from  the  same  number 
of  observers  is  27 '49  inches  ;  at  Southampton  the 
average,  from  four  observers,  is  30  oS  inches;  at 
Hastings,  from  five  observers,  3")  S3  inches  ;  at 
Croydon,  from  seven  observers,  28  94  inches  ;  at 
Ashford,  in  Kent,  from  two  observers,  3 1  '20  inches ; 
at  Derby,  about  35  inches  ;  Warrington,  33  inches; 
and  at  Cardiff,  45  91  inches.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  Cambridge  is  a  comparatively  dry  district ; 
besides,  the  position  of  Mr.  Burrell's  garden  may 
also  be  otherwise  favourable  as  regards  Gladioli. 
I  may  add  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
averages  just  quoted  were  taken,  viz.,  1878,  I  had 
many  losses  amongst  our  bulbs  ;  indeed,  we  were 
quite  disheartened,  but  our  rainfall  was  29  43 
inches,  or  7  inches  more  than  that  in  Mr.  Burrell's 
district.  It  might  be  safe  for  one  so  favourably 
situated  as  to  rainfall,  and  perhaps  temperature, 
to  leave  the  bulbs  out  in  the  open  garden  until 
December;  whereas  if  another  under  more  adverse 
conditions  was  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
results  might  be  very  different.  I  cannot  say 
what  may  be  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  "Delta's" 
district,  but  even  at  Ashford  it  is  about  9  inches 
more  than  at  Cambridge — a  very  material  differ- 
ence when  we  consider  that  probably  an  inch  or 
two  of  rain  more  may  fall  in  one  place  than  it 
does  at  the  other  in  the  late  autumn  months.  In 
our  district  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any 
ripening  of  bulbs  after  the  last  week  in  October. 
I  have  left  them  out  until  November,  but  they 
were  always  the  worse  for  it.  I  may  also  say  that 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  growing  large  bulbs  ;  in 
fact,  those  which  we  had  from  France  became 
three  times  as  large  as  they  were  when  received 
after  the  first  year's  growth.  The  soil  on  which 
they  grew  was  very  light  and  over  gravel.  Pro- 
bably a  heavier  soil  might  have  suited  them 
better,  but  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
French  growers  cultivate  their  bulbs  on  light  soils, 
and  our  own  bulbs  were  generally  better  looking 
than  the  imported  ones  ;  but  the  flowering  time 
invariably  proved  that  the  French  bulbs  were  the 
best  for  producing  long,  handsome  spikes.  I  have 
not  grown  any  of  the  gandavensis  hybrids  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  if  I  ever  had  the  chance 
to  grow  them  again  my  plan  would  be  to  purchase, 
say,  a  dozen  of  the  best  varieties,  and,  having  ob- 
tained them,  I  would  plant  them  in  a  warm  position 
about  the  1st  of  March.  They  would  flower  early 
— say  the  first  week  in  August — when  it  would  be 
interesting  work  to  hybridise  the  flowers.  Suffi- 
cient seeds  could  be  obtained  to  raise  about  2000 
plants,  which  would  not  flower  the  ne.xt  season, 
but  they  would  do  so  the  second  year,  and  would 
produce  vigorous  plants  and  spikes  of  as  good 
quality  as  those  generally  seen  at  exhibitions. 
The  seedlings  are  generally  as  good  as  most  of  the 
named  varieties.  J.  Douglas. 


Iris  stylosa. — Thi^  species  was  the  first  to  bloom 
with  us  this  year,  and  on  the  29th  of  last  month  I. 
Histrio,  which  is  planted  in  the  sunniest  border  we 
have,  expanded  its  first  flower  under  a  bell  glass, 
which  wa,3  necessary  for  its  protection  against  our 
\mcertain  weather.  This  is  certainly  a  lovely  plant, 
but  a  somewhat  scanty  bloomer,  while  the  first  men- 
tioned is  just  the  opposite,  and  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture,  as  we  get  good  results  without  any  special 
attention  as  regards  treatment.  It  continues  bloom- 
ing for  a  lengthened  period.  I.  reticulata,  fiuured  in 
The  GARnEX,  plate  503,  is  another  very  early  one  to 
bloom,  .and  should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  to  keep 
up  a  continual  display  in  the  greenhouse. — W.  H. 

Utricularias.— On  a  recent  visit  to  St.  Albans 
we  oKserved  U.  Humboldti  growing  freely ;  lovers  of 
Bladder-worts  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  the 
blue  flowers  of  this  kind  will   soon  be  forthcoming 


This  plant  grows  naturally  between  the  sheathing 
leaves  of  different  species  of  Bromeliads,  and  every 
attempt  to  introduce  it  without  its  nurse-plant  has 
been  a  failure.  Ultimately  the  Bromeliads  were 
brought  home  with  the  Utricularia  associated  with 
them,  and  with  good  results,  as  young  shoots  are 
pushing  up  all  round  their  stems.  Mr.  Sander  has 
also  a  scarlet  Bladder-wort  (U.  Campbelli),  said  to 
cover  whole  hillsides  in  its  native  habitat.  Its 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  U.  montana,  but 
instead  of  being  white  they  are  scarlet.  Only  a  few 
plants,  however,  have  reached  this  country  alive. — G. 


YUCCAS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

YnccA  GLOHiosA,  popularly  known  as  Adam's 
Needle,  is  the  most  majestic  of  the  genus.  It 
grows  in  drifting  sands  along  the  coast  from 
Florida  to  North  Carolina.  In  favourable  situa- 
tions in  this  country  it  grows  in  some  cases  to  a 
height  of  15  feet,  including  the  flower-stalk.  AVe 
have  seen  it  growing  to  the  height  here  given  in 


Adam's  Xeedle  in  flower.    Enerraved  for  The  Gardes  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  T.  J.  Couch,  Swansea. 

sand  in  a  garden  close  to  the  sea  at  Musselburgh. 
This  species  flowers  freely,  and  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque object  in  gardens.  After  flowering  the 
trunk  throws  out  branches,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  one  many  times  branched.  Yuccas  are 
often  planted  singly,  but  better  effects  can  be 
produced  bj'  arranging  them  in  groups,  the  plants 
of  which  Would  flower  at  different  times.  The 
accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  photograph 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Couch,  Tremont  Terrace, 
Walter's  Road,  Swansea.  There  are  other  va- 
rieties of  Y'ucca  of  great  importance  to  cultivators. 
The  gracefully  recurved  foliage  of  Y.  recurva 
renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  planting  singly  ; 
and  Y.  filamentosa  and  flaccida  rarely  fail  to  give 
an  abundant  crop  of  ivory-white  flowers  every 
autumn.  There  are  dozens  of  varieties,  the 
use  of  which  would  give  a  distinct  feature  to  a 
garden. 

Helleborus  altifolius.— Mr.  Archer-Hind  states 
that  varieties  of  Helleborus  niger  do  produce  pink 


stigmas,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  type  should  not 
do  the  same  ;  the  obvious  difference  of  poUeu-grains 
seems  opposed  to  crosses  with  altifolius.  I  send  you 
niger  (type)  from  a  frame  with  pink  stigma  and  bud 
from  the  open  also  with  pink  stigma.  I  add  flowers 
from  seedlings  of  niger  precox  with  white  and  pink 
stigmas,  the  parent  plant  having  white  ones  and  out 
of  flower  when  altifolius  was  only  in  bud  ;  thus,  a 
cross  could  not  have  taken  place ;  the  flattish  flowers 
of  my  altifolius  type,  authenticated  by  the  best  living 
authority,  have  white  stigmas.  I  cannot  lay  the 
proofs  before  you,  because  the  respective  flowers  are 
fertilised.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  flowers  of  Helle- 
borus altifolius  is  injured  by  frost  and  is  withering  ; 
so  I  have  cut  it  and  sent  it.  I  hope  it  will  arrive 
fresh  enough  to  enable  you  to  see  that  the  stigmas  are 
white. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden  Baden. 
*,*  Clearly  white.— Ed. 


THE  PERIWINKLES. 


It  is  singular  to  find  that  through  all  the  thirty 
volumes  of  The  Garden  there  is  scarcely  a  note 
about  the  Periwinkles,  invaluable  plants  as  they 
are,  and  by  no  means  so  commonly  planted  as  one 
might  suppose.  To  my  mind  there  are  few 
prettier  sights  in  a  garden  than  a  shady  bank 
covered  with  the  dift'erent  sorts  of  the  smaller 
Periwinkle  (Vinca  minor).  In  a  Sussex  garden 
last  year  I  saw  a  chalky  bank  completely  carpeted 
with  Periwinkles,  the  blue,  white,  and  purple 
colours  being  intermingled  in  a  charming  way, 
while  here  and  there  were  masses  of  the  golden 
and  variegated  sorts.  The  smaller  Periwinkle 
(Vinca  minor)  is  a  wiry  little  evergreen  trailer  of 
a  shrubby  nature,  flowering  from  spring  till 
autumn  at  no  particular  season,  but  most  plenti- 
fully in  early  summer.  It  is  found  wild  in  some 
parts  of  England,  always  in  shady  hedges  and 
damp  spots,  and  is  too  common  to  need  further 
description.  The  colour  of  the  type  is  blue ; 
the  varieties  are  the  white  (alba),  the  violet 
(violacea),  and  there  are  also  double-flowered 
forms  of  each  of  these  colours.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  golden-leaved  variety  (foliis  aureie) 
and  the  variegated-leaved  sort  (foliia  argenteis), 
both  of  which  are  very  pretty. 

The  larger  Periwinkle  (V.  major)  is  a  much 
stronger  grower  than  V.  minor,  larger  every  way, 
and  produces  its  beautiful  blue  flowers  all  through- 
out the  summer,  but  has  not  such  variety  as  its 
smaller  relative.  It  is  more  suited  for  clothing 
rougher  places,  such  as  shaded  banks  and  bold 
rockwork,  than  the  smaller  variety.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  plants  that  will  grow  well  under 
the  dense  shade  of  Beeches  ;  therefore  it  is  valu- 
able on  that  account.  Like  V.  minor,  it  grows 
wild  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  the  woods 
and  forests  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  it  is 
abundant.  The  variegated  sort  (elegantissima)  is 
a  pretty  plant,  particularly  when  a  mass  of  it  is 
planted  near  the  green  variety.  I  have  seen  charm- 
ing effects  produced  by  the  Periwinkles,  and  in  one 
garden  I  remember  seeing  a  bank  densely  clothed 
with  V.  major,  as  well  as  a  dwarf  trellis  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  a  prettier  evergreen 
screen  could  not  be  made.  Periwinkles  grow  best 
in  a  moist  soil,  light  or  heavy,  and  they  may  be 
propagated  easily  by  runners.  W.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Edwardsia  grandiflora. — One  of  our  read  rs,  a  culti- 
vator of  many  hardy  plant??,  telJa  us  that  he  cannot  procine 
any  plants  of  this.  Perhaps  some  reader  wil  tell  us  of 
somebody  who  has  a  stock  of  this  pietty  w.all  shrub. 

Narcissus  pallidus  praecox.— Our  first  bloom  of  this 
Daffodil  was  gathered  out  of  doors  on  the  9th  inst.  The 
plant  from  which  it  w,*s  cut  looks  well  in  spite  of  the  biting 
easterly  winds  and  enow,  and  we  hupe  soon  to  make  copious 
cuttings, — Hubert  .*ND  Mauger,  Gv.trnsfy. 

Longrevity  rf  the  Begonia. — What  is  the  experience 
of  readers  of  The  Gaf-dfn  as  to  the  ler  gih  of  time  during 
which  Begonias  will  live  and  flower  well  ?  We  bed  them  out 
here  in  the  south  of  Ireland  brsrely,  chiefly  the  Vesuvius 
type,  and  I  have  some  bnlbs  quite  a  foot  in  diameter.  I 
believe  indeed  that  some  of  the  same  bulbs  h^ive  been  grown 
here  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Last  spring  I,  how- 
ever, found  numbers  of  them  b^'d,  and  I  fear  many  more  will 
be  wrong  this  year.     The  cause  of  their  decay  is,  1  think. 
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tlieir  old  age.  We  keei)  them  during  winter  in  a  cool  Peach 
house  spread  on  dry  cLij',  fire-heat  oaly  being  used  to  exclude 
frost. — YouNr.  Gardener. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

AZA.LEA.S  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 

There  are  two  matters  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  Azaleas  to  wliich  is  chargeable  much 
of  the  indifferent  condition  in  which  they  are 
sometimes  found,  viz.,  the  ravages  of  thrips  and 
the  practice  of  turniog  the  plants  out  of  doors  at 
a  time  when  their  growth — wood  and  leaves  alike 
— is  in  a  s  >ft  and  not  half  matured  stite.  The 
worst  elldcts  of  immaturity  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  plants  that  have  flowered  late  in  spring, 
and  that  have  not  had  time  to  complete  the 
growth  started  under  glass.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, when  thus  Uirned  out,  the  shoots  at 
once  become  hard  and  wiry,  and  not  over  half  of 
them  are  strong  enough  to  form  flower-buds,  and 
of  the  buds  that  are  produced,  many  go  blind  in 
winter,  whilst  those  that  do  not  do  so  yield  in- 
ferior flowers.  If  Azaleas  were  not  able  to  bear 
bad  treatment  to  an  extent  that  few  plants  would 
stand,  these  prematurely  exposed  plants  would 
fail  to  flower  altogether.  In  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  bloomed  during  winter  or  early  in 
spring,  and  that  alter  flowering  have  been  ke]it 
in  a  genial  growing  temperature  until  the  season's 
growth  is  fully  matured  and  the  flower-buds 
plump  and  prominent,  no  harm  will  follow  their 
being  exposed  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  every  way  properly  attended 
to.  The  insects  that  attack  Azaleas  are  black 
thrips  and  red  spider,  the  latter  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  the  former,  the  spider  seldom  making 
its  appearance  except  where  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  too  dry  and  the  syringe  not  used  suffi- 
ciently. 

As  soon  as  winter  comes  the  affected  foliage 
falls  off  before  its  time,  and  the  effect  of  this  is 
that  when  the  time  of  blooming  arrives  the 
flowers  are  deficient  in  size  and  substance  and 
wanting  iu  colour.  Nor  does  the  mischief  eml 
there  ;  the  growth  made  the  ensuing  season  is 
proportionately  weaker  than  it  should  be.  Of 
the  various  methods  for  the  destruction  of  thrips 
on  Azaleas,  fumigation  with  some  preparation  of 
tobacco  or  washing  with  tobacco  water,  to  which 
is  added  a  little  Gishurst,  are  the  most  common 
remedies.  Either  will  kill  the  living  insects,  but 
the  former  leaves  the  unhatihed  eggs  unaffected, 
which  in  summer  come  to  life  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  from  the  time  the  female  insect 
deposits  them  and  seals  them  up  under  the  little 
black  specks  of  varnish-like  matter  where  they 
are  secure  until,  coming  to  life,  they  escape  from 
their  covering.  Tlie  advantage  of  dipping  in  or 
syringing  with  tobacco  water  rather  than  fumi- 
gating is  that  the  liquid,  when  used  sufficiently 
strong  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the  leaves — not 
washed  off,  as  someone  was  recently  advised  that 
it  should  be — will  kill  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
mature  insects.  But  to  destroy  either  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  liquid  must 
reach  every  leaf ;  if  only  a  few  insects  or  their 
eggs  are  untouched  by  it  all  the  work  has  to  be 
done  over  again.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
growing  Azaleas  so  as  to  have  them  in  the  con- 
dition they  should  be  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  wage  a  continuous  war  against  thrips,  for  even 
if  the  plants  have  been  thoroughly  freed  from 
them  and  their  eg,'s,  by  washing  in  winter,  at 
which  time  they  cease  breeding,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  unwanted  company  will  appear 
again  when  the  summer  comes  round.  One  or 
two  good  washings  during  winter  when  the 
insects  are  not  breeding  and  the  hard  mature] 


foliage  can  bear  the  liquid  stronger  is  labour 
well  spent,  as  there  is  less  trouble  with  them 
afterwards.  Red  spider,  as  already  said,  seldom 
becomes  troublesome  ;  should  it  appear,  dipping 
in  or  syringing  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst,  at 
about  4  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  will  effect 
a  riddance. 

Although  Azaleas  are  tine-rooted  plants,  they, 
nevertheless,  produce  roots  in  immense  quantii- 
ties  when  healthy  and  strong  ;  consequently  to 
keep  up  the  requisite  vigour  they  require  ma- 
nurial  assistance.  As  it  is  better  not  to  add  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  manure  to  the  soil  they 
are  potted  in,  it  becomes  necessary  to  assist  them 
during  the  time  the  summer's  growth  is  being 
made,  without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  the 
plants  after  they  have  got  a  few  years  old  to 
make  shoots  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  flowers 
being  cut  with  sufficient  wood  attached  to  be  of 
use,  without  which  in  these  times,  when  flowers 
of  all  kinds  are  wanted  in  untold  quantities,  their 
value  is  much  reduced.  Half  the  Azaleas  one 
meets  with  that  have  attained  any  size  are  in 
this  condition,  the  growth  annually  forthcoming 
being  not  more  than  a  few  inches  long  ;  whereas, 
if  the  right  varieties  are  selected  and  the  plants 
are  as  strong  and  healthy  as  they  should  be, 
much  of  the  growth  which  they  make  will  lie 
G  inches  or  8  inches  in  length.  Weak,  puny- 
growing  varieties  are  not  worth  the  room  they 
occupy,  however  taking  the  flowers  may  be  in 
appearance.  Tlie  market  growers  who  supply 
Civent  Garden  with  Azalea  flowers  get  unusual 
growth  out  of  their  plants  every  season,  though 
in  the  case  of  several  that  I  know  the  plants  are 
from  forty  to  fift;y  years  old,  running  from  8  feet 
to  9  feet  high  by  as  much  through,  the  shoots 
yearly  made  being  from  6  inches  to  12  inches 
long.  A  sight  of  these  plants  in  autumn,  with 
their  flower-buds  big  and  hard,  shows  that  only 
a  small  per-centage  of  the  .shoots  have  failed  to 
set,  and  of  tho.se  that  have  set  few  escape  the 
knife,  the  flowers  being  cut  with  three-fourths  of 
the  season's  wood  attached.  Considering  the  age 
of  the  plants,  with  the  comparatively  little  pot- 
room  they  have,  and  the  severe  cutting  they  are 
annually  subjected  to,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  get  .such  growth  without  constant  feeding. 
The  subject  of  manure  is  a  wide  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  about  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much  here,  further  than  that  the  old  notion 
which  used  to  prevail,  that  if  a  manure  was 
found  to  be  the  best  for  some  particular  kind 
of  plant,  it  must  be  the  best  for  all,  and  is  fast 
giving  way  to  a  more  rational  idea.  I  have 
tried  manure  water  made  from  the  excrements, 
solid  and  fluid,  of  the  various  animals  usually 
found  in  the  farmyard,  and  most  of  the  different 
concentrated  manures,  in  either  liquid  form  or 
laid  on  the  surface  to  be  washed  down  to  the 
roots  in  the  ordinary  process  of  watering  ;  but 
nothing  that  I  have  used  was  so  good  as 
Standen's  manure  for  Azaleas,  dusted  on  the 
surface  of  the  balls.  In  addition  to  the 
growth  it  puts  into  the  plants,  there  is  the  ad- 
vantage that,  whilst  acting  quickly  enough  to 
influence  the  growth  as  soon  as  it  is  applied,  it  is 
not  soluble  in  water  to  an  extent  that  admits  of 
its  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  at  a  greater 
strength  than  they  can  bear  ;  whereas,  when 
strong  manures  that  at  once  dissolve  as  soon  as 
water  reaches  them  are  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  balls,  it  follows  that  the  first  time  water  is 
given  it  carries  the  essence  of  the  manure  down 
to  the  roots  at  a  strength  which  they  cannot 
stand.  Many  a  fine  plant  has  been  killed  in  this 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  manure  has 
got  a  bad  name,  both  mistakes  arising  through  the 
obvious  cause  of  the  manure  being  used  without 
due  caution.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
sound  practice  to  defer  the  potting  of  any  plant 


until  its  roots  are  actually  in  motion,  or  just 
about  to  move.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  potting  of  Azaleas  until  after  they  have 
bloomed,  even  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  been 
retarded  in  the  time  of  their  flowering,  so  that 
they  do  not  come  in  until  the  end  of  the  spring, 
as  the  roots  of  Azaleas,  unlike  those  of  most 
plants,  do  not  move  at  all  till  after  they  have 
flowered,  although  when  strong  and  healthy  they 
will  have  made  a  good  deal  of  .shoot-growth  be- 
fore the  flowers  have  opened.  I  like  to  defer  the 
potting  of  such  as  rec^uire  shifting  until  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  flowers  have  fallen.  Im- 
mediately this  takes  place,  the  seed-pods  should  be 
picked  off,  as  if  this  is  delayed  even  a  short  time, 
the  formation  of  the  seeds  that  goes  on  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  drop  is  so  much  of  the  energies  of 
the  plants  expended  to  no  purpose.  When  the 
plants  get  large,  say  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high 
and  as  much  through,  occupying  pots  l(j  inches 
or  18  inches  in  diameter,  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
vigorous,  liealthy  state  for  years  by  the  use  of 
manure  water  whilst  their  growth  is  being  made 
without  additional  pot-room. 

Azaleas  are  light  loving  plants  and  .should  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass  during  the  time  they 
are  making  their  growth,  and  no  more  shade 
should  be  used  than  a  slight  protection  whilst 
the  sun  is  powerful.  When  the  growth  is  made 
under  conditions  of  insufficient  light  the  leaves 
are  wanting  in  substance,  and  generally  fall  off 
in  winter  to  an  extent  that  has  a  weakening 
influence.  Whilst  growth  is  going  on  the  syringe 
should  be  used  once  a  day  in  the  afternoons 
freely,  so  as  to  wet  the  foliage  thoroughly  on  the 
under  as  well  as  on  the  upper  surface.  This  helps 
to  keep  down  insects  as  well  as  promote 
growth.  The  practice  of  pinching  out  all  the 
young  shoots  that  often  precede  the  opening  of 
the  flowers  is  about  as  great  a  mistake  as  cxn 
well  be  committed,  as  it  is  highly  injurious  in  its 
effects.  The  removal  of  the  shoots  in  this  way 
is  usually  done  under  the  impression  that  if  they 
are  allowed  to  grow,  the  flower-buds  will  go  blind, 
of  which  there  is  little  danger  if  they  have  been 
properly  matured  in  the  autumn,  unless  the  roofs 
liave  been  kept  too  dry  in  the  winter,  a  condition 
that  Azaleas  should  never  be  subjected  to,  as  they 
do  not  like,  even  when  at  rest,  to  have  the  soil 
nearly  so  dry  as  some  hard-wooded  plants  re- 
quire it  to  be.  If  the  shoots  are  weak  and  more 
numerous  than  necessary,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
thin  them  well  out,  leaving  the  strongest  un- 
touched. 

As  to  the  newer  varieties  of  Azalea  that  have 
appeared  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
their  flowers  are  more  perfect  in  shape,  according 
to  the  arbitrary  standard  that  requires  a  circular 
outline,  but  to  those  who  see  more  beauty  in  a 
flower  that  has  something  of  natural  irregularity 
about  it,  they  are  the  reverse  of  an  improvement ; 
there  is,  too,  this  about  these  newer  Azaleas  which 
is  not  pleasing — either  they  are  wanting  in  that 
I'reedom  of  growth  that  enabled  the  older  varieties, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  seedlings  raised  by  Ivery, 
Kinghornand  others  to  attain  size,  or  the  growers 
that  now  take  them  in  hand  are  incapable  of 
getting  them  on,  for  many  of  the  varieties  in 
Cjue-tion  have  been  growing  long  enough  to  have 
reached  specimen  size;  yet,  hitherto  they  have 
been  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  anything  larger  than 
the  little  bushy,  Mushroom-headeil  examples 
such  as  continental  growers  produce. 

T.  i;. 


TJro  -  Skinnera  spectabilis. — Among  stove 
plants  in  flower  at  tho  present  time  this  is  one  that 
will  at  once  attract  attention.  Although  it  has  been 
introduced  into  British  gardens  about  twenty-five 
years,  it  is  still  quite  rare,  and  that  not  from  any 
difficulty  attending  its  cultivation,  for  it  is  very 
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easily  grown.  This  plant  (the  only  one  belonging 
to  the  genu.s  as  far  as  I  know)  was  introduced  from 
South  America,  and  bears  when  out  of  bloom 
a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
Oesneras,  but  the  flowers  are  altogether  different. 
The  blossoms  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters  on 
stoutish  stems  a  foot  or  two  high,  clothed  as  well 
as  the  foliage  thickly  with  hairs.  Individually 
the  blooms  are  somewhat  like  a  Pentstemon,  the 
tube  being  about  U  inches  long,  deep  mauve  on 
the  outside  and  white  within,  wliile  the  flower 
measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  so  across  the 
mouth.  As  each  cluster  contains  about  a  score  of 
blooms,  they  make  a  goodly  show. — H.  P. 


HARDINESS  OF  FICUS  REPENS. 

Ficu.s  REPKNS  is  usually  classed  as  a  stove  plant, 
but  why  this  should  be  so  I  fail  to  understand. 
It  certainly  succeeds  well  in  heat,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  clothing  the  back  walls  of  plant 
stoves  and  warm  ferneries.  In  such  positions  it 
is  fairly  ornamental,  but  not  enough  so,  nor  so 
profitable  as  we  like  all  the  occupants  of  these 
walls  to  bo,  and  over  the  Ficus,  therefore,  we 
trail  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  and  tenuissimus, 
Cissus  discolor,  Selaginella  c.x'sia  and  arborea, 
and  Begonias.  It  is  quite  as  tenacious  of  life  and 
as  well  able  to  penetrate  to  the  outer  side  of  a 
wall  as  the  common  Ivy.  The  north-east  wall  of 
our  fernery  is  completely  clothed  on  the  inside, 
and  partially  so  on  the  outside.  During  a 
moderately  severe  winter  the  growth  on  the  out- 
side  is  only  slightly  browned  by  the  weather,  this 
being  usually  effected  by  the  cold  frosty  winds. 
This  winter  has  severely  tried  it,  but  though 
injured  it  is  far  from  being  killed,  and  I  have 
every  confidence  in  its  recovery.  For  a  glass- 
covered,  unheated  fernery  it  is  simply  invaluable. 
Planted  against  any  wall  or  rockwork  it  will  soon 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  is  quite  as  able  to 
take  care  of  itself  as  the  popular  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi.  It  is  very  pretty  wliile  clothing  the 
walls  or  rockwork,  and  later  on  when  well  esta- 
blished every  bit  of  space  is  perpetually  clothed, 
plenty  of  loose  branches  also  being  formed.  I 
can  also  strongly  recommend  it  for  heated  or 
unheated  conservatories,  and  it  is  a  favourite 
plant  with  us  for  covering  the  back  walls  of  un- 
heated  verandahs,  entrance  porches,  or  any  some- 
what similar  position  where  plants  are  grown  or 
stood  occasionally.  In  such  positions  it  forms 
much  larger  leaves  than  it  does  in  heat,  and  is 
altogether  more  effective.  Instead  of  being 
classed  as  a  stove  plant  it  ought  to  be  described 
as  a  hardy  greenhouse  species.  Anybody  can 
cultivate  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  narrow 
trough  disposed  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  or  other 
position  to  be  clothed  ;  this  being  filled  with  loamy 
soil  will  give  the  plants  a  good  start  and  suffice  to 
support  them  for  many  years.  Like  the  Ivy,  it 
clings  naturally  to  either  wood  or  walls,  and  a 
well-established  plant  soon  gets  almost  inde- 
pendent of  its  original  roofs.  Scientific  observers 
are  disposed  to  assert  that  air  roots  are  of  no 
actual  service  to  the  plants  emitting  them,  the 
Ivy  being  quoted  as  an  example,  but  I  can  point 
to  a  huge  plant  against  a  church  tower  that  has 
been  cut  off  near  the  ground  for  nearly  four  years 
and  is  still  healthy,  though  not  so  vigorous  as 
before.  Some  of  our  plants  of  Ficus  repens  must 
be  quite  as  capable  of  existing  independently  of 
the  underground  roots,  as  they  have  gone  for 
weeks  together  without  any  water  being  given 
them,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  having  been 
neglected.  \V,  I. 


Primulas  and  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns.— 
Last  autumn  I  planted  in  a  fairly  exposed  rockery 
a  couple  of  plants  of  Primula  obconica,  whose 
hardiness  is  generally  considered  more  than  doubt- 
ful. Since  then  we  have  had  two  smart  spells  of 
frost,  in  which  the  grass  thermometer  fell  as  low 
as  1.3''  and  IG'-'  Fahr.  ;  the  first  on  the  snow,  the 
second  v.-ithout  snow.  The  old  leaves  are  gone, 
but  the  crown  is  perfectly  uninjured  and  is  now 
sending  up  fresh  leaves  and  looks  more  lively  than 


P.  cortusoides  or  P.  Sieboldi.  The  situation  is 
well  drained,  and  although  we  had  on  each  occa- 
sion several  successive  nights  of  keen  frost,  none 
were  so  severe  as  those  named.  Veronica  Hulke- 
ana  in  an  open  bed  is  also  quite  uninjured.  The 
powdered  (Jymnogrammas  are  usually  considered 
to  require  a  high  temperature  to  grow  them  in  any 
way  satisfactorily,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Nepenthes.  I  have  two  little  houses  usually  kept 
at  barely  intermediate  temperature,  say  4.">'-'  or  .W 
as  a  minimum  in  winter,  and  scarcely  any  fireheat 
in  summer.  In  these  I  have  several  Golden  and 
Silver  Ferns,  nearly  all  self-sown.  A  golden  one 
about  five  years  old  has  for  some  time  filled  an  1 1- 
inch  pot  cram  full,  and  bears  fronds  over  2  feet 
long  and  richly  powdered.  A  silver  seedling  (tar- 
tarea  ?)  on  a  block  is  also  growing  vigorously.  An 
accident  occurred  in  December  to  the  heating,  and 
for  a  week  during  sharp  frosty  weather  we  had 
next  to  no  heat,  the  temperature  ranging  from  'A'''-' 
to  4(1''  for  a  week.  These  Gymnogrammas  are  en- 
tirely unharmed,  though  manyother  things  suffered 
severely.  As  to  Nepenthes,  I  have  two  which  grow 
well  in  the  same  house ;  one  has  grown  from  a 
seedling  in  a  2J-inch  pot  to  till  a  large  basket 
and  produces  plenty  of  fair-sized  pitchers.  Hence 
I  contend  these  are  not  so  delicate  as  has  usually 
been  supposed,  although  I  admit  I  would  pre- 
fer to  give  them  more  heat  if  I  could.  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  Allamandas  and  Clerodendrons 
and  Fittonia  argyroneura,  but  always  lose  them 
in  winter.  Nor  can  I  flower  Calanthes,  though 
they  make  good  growth,  — Gkeen  wood  Pim,  Monks- 
loini,  Huhliii. 

Callas  are  now  grown  largely  for  market,  and 
the  ordinary  plan  is  to  use  single  crowns  in  ."•-inch 
or  11  inch  pots.  In  private  gardens  a  few  large 
specimens  with  from  eight  to  twelve  crowns  in  a 
pot  make  grand  plants  for  conservatory  decoration, 
as,  when  well  grown,  the  foliage  is  very  ornamen- 
tal even  when  there  are  no  flowers.  I  lately  saw 
some  that  had  been  in  the  same  pots  three  seasons ; 
all  the  small  offsets  had  been  removed,  and  after 
flowering  the  old  soil  had  been  taken  out  as  much 
as  possible,  and  a  good  surfacing  of  rotten  manure 
and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  had  been 
applied,  and  finer  plants  than  were  produced  under 
this  treatment  could  not  be  desired. — .1.  G.  H. 

Primula  floribunda. — I  sowed  a  pan  of  seed 
of  this  perpetual  blooming  little  beauty  in  Sep- 
tember last.  The  seed  germinated  like  Cress,  and 
for  the  last  month  almost  every  plant  has  been  in 
full  blossom.  Few  things  bloom,  especially  in 
winter,  so  soon  after  sowing  or  are  so  bright  look- 
ing. The  seed  was  saved  from  a  plant  given  me 
some  time  ago  by  "  Veronica,"  and  was  raised  in 
a  warmish  greenhouse.  Some  are  now  in  a  cold 
house  and  seem,  I  think,  happier  than  those  in  the 
somewhat  warmer  temperature.  The  secret,  as 
with  many  other  Primulas,  lies,  I  think,  in  sowing 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe. — Greenwhod  Pim. 

Brugmansia  suaveolens. — The  most  effec- 
tive way  in  which  I  have  seen  this  noble-looking 
plant  grown  was  as  a  standard  at  Wynyard  Park 
during  Mr.  Dick's  time.  It  was  at  first,  I  believe, 
grown  in  a  tub,  but  Mr.  Dick  had  it  planted  out 
in  a  corner  of  the  large  conservatory  there.  The 
main  stem  was  as  thick  as  one's  leg.  It  was 
pruned  back  every  season  like  a  Ro.se  tree.  It 
usually  threw  out  from  twelve  to  twenty  massive 
shoots  from  0  feet  to  ,S  feet  in  length  ;  these  were 
kept  in  proper  form  by  being  looped  with  twine 
from  one  support  in  the  centre.  Thus  treated,  its 
effect  when  in  bloom  was  grand,  while  its  perfume 
filled  the  whole  conservatory.  —  W.  Watson, 
EnrihhiiV'tt ,  Faiiiiy,  Hant.^. 

Boronias  and  their  culture. — I  was  pleased 
to  see  attention  directed  to  Boronias  the  other  day 
in  The  G.\kden'.  They  are  plants  which  should 
be  in  every  greenhouse.  They  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  manage  ;  cuttings  of  half  ripened  wood 
taken  in  summer  and  inserted  in  a  properly  pre- 
pared pot,  tilled  v/ith  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  plenty 
of  sand,  strike  freely.  They  should  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glass  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  damp  off.     Pot  them  when 


rooted  in  2t-inch  pots,  and  when  established,  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  to  any  cool 
airy  position,  where  during  winter  thsy  will  require 
but  little  water.  Young  plants  of  Boronias  should 
be  repotted  in  April,  and  all  others  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  flowering  ;  give  them  a  good  open 
compost,  consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  plenty  of 
.'harp  sand,  taking  care  that  the  pots  are  well 
drained.  Place  them  in  a  nice  warm  house,  and 
keep  them  rather  close,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
make  growth  until  August,  when  they  .should  be 
removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse.  B.  serrulata  is  a 
useful  species;  it  has  smooth  bright  green  leaves 
and  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
May.  B.  Drummondi,  a  compact  growing  plant, 
has  pink  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  during  May  and  .June.  B.  elatior, 
another  fine  kind,  produces  rosy  carmine  flowers  in 
dense  clusters  towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  B. 
pinnata,  the  best  known  of  all  the  Boronias,  is  also 
very  pretty,  as  is  likewise  B.  megastigma,  a  variety 
with  chocolate  coloured  flowers  and  very  sweetly 
scented. — C.   C. ,  Hoinck. 


THE  NELUMBIUM. 


Mr.  Frank  Miles,  in  the  The  Garden  (p.  12G), 
says  that  Theophrastus  or  somebody  is  making  a 
mistake  when  they  assert  that  the  Nelumbium 
has  thorns.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  written 
"prickles"  instead  of  "thorns,"  and  translated 
Theophrastus  Sicaifti  "  prickles  "  also.  But  per- 
haps Mr.  Miles  received  his  specimens  from  Japan 
or  China,  where  this  plant  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial.  These  cultivated  plants, 
I  am  fully  aware,  only  produce  slender  prickles 
approaching  to  stiffened  hairs,  but  in  the  wilds  of 
India  and  Burmah,  where  the  plant  grows  in  its 
greatest  luxuriance,  these  prickles  are  much 
developed  and  quite  worthy  of  the  name  "  thorn," 
although  that  term  is  botanically  incorrect. 
Mr.  Miles  asserts  that  the  sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt 
was  the  Nymphaja  Lotus.  This  is  quite  a  mis- 
take. The  Water  Lily  represented  on  the  ancient 
monuments  is  the  Nympha^a  c;vrulea,  as  anyone 
can  see.  On  the  ancient  mural  paintings,  in 
almost  every  instance  where  the  colour  of  the 
flower  is  preserved,  it  is  blue,  and  in  numerous 
places,  even  where  the  colour  has  vanished,  we 
cin  distingush  the  blue  species  by  its  leaves.  The 
leaf  of  N.  cao-rulea  has  an  entire  margin,  that  of 
N.  Lotus  a  dentated  one.  I  only  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  the  white  species  can  be  detected, 
and  this  occurs  on  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  is 
figured  in  the  first  volume  of  Napoleon's  great 
work,  "  Description  de  I'Egypte,"  section  anti- 
quities. 

It  is  curious  that,  although  representations  of 
Nymphaia  c;erulea  occur  so  largely  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt,  only  one  ancient  author 
should  mention  it.  This  author  is  Athen;eus 
(Deipn.  xv.,  0).  He  calls  it  Lotinos,  and  notes  that 
it  grew  on  the  Nile  near  Alexandria. 

The  Nelumbium  speciosum  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  seems  to  have  wholly  taken  the  place 
of  N.  c;erulea,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned.  Repre- 
sentations of  it  are  largely  used  on  gnostic  gems; 
and  on  an  old  mosaic  known  as  the  mosaic  of 
Palestrina,  illustrating  Hadrian  in  Egypt,  this 
plant  is  figured  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

Theophrastus  (iv.,  10)  notes  it  was  produced  in 
.Syria  and  Torone,  where  it  ripened  its  seeds,  but 
he  mentions  that  about  Cilioia  it  did  not  come  to 
maturity.  Alexander  (Strabo  xv.,  1,  2.5)  observed 
it  growing  in  Akesinus  (now  called  the  Chenab). 
It  was  cultivated  in  Greece  in  a  certain  marsh  by 
the  river  Thyamus  in  Epirus  (Athen.  Deipn.  iii., 
2).  If  Pliny's  Colocasia  (Bk.  xiii,  51)  was  the 
Nelumbium,  which  it  seems  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose otherwise,  it  was  also  cultivated  in  Italy. 
After  Pliny,  I  believe  the  plant  was  not  noticed 
by  any  European  writer  until  the  time  of  Clusius 
(IG0.5),  who  has  a  figure  of  the  true  fruit  in  his 
"  E.voticorum  Plantarum  Historia,"  p.  .'32.  This 
fruit,   so  a  later  writer,   John    I'arkinson    (10'2i)), 
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tells  ua,  was  brought   to  Amsterdam  by   Dutch 
mariners  from  Java.  P.  E.  N. 

Upper  Norwood. 


Libonia  floribunda.  —  This  little  compact- 
growing  plant  I  find  very  useful  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  a  vase  plant,  or  in  a  cut  state  for  the  drawing- 
room,  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory. 
The  treatment  it  receives  here  is  most  simple.  When 
done  blooming,  which  is  about  the  end  of  February, 
the  plants  are  headed  back  to  within  a  joint  or  so  of 
the  last  season's  growth,  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60°,  and  kept  dry  at  the  root  until  such  time  as 
they  show  signs  of  growth,  when  a  little  water  is 
given,  but  when  growth  has  fairly  commenced  water 
is  given  freely.  In  April  they  are  moved  to  cooler 
cjuarters  and  gradually  hardened  off.  About  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  .June  they  are  planted  out  on 
a  sheltered,  sunny  border  about  2  feet  apart  each 
way  ;  if  the  ground  is  dry  they  have  a  good  watering 
as  soon  as  planted.  Here  they  soon  commence  to 
grow,  and  all  the  care  they  need  until  the  time  they 
are  lifted  is  an  occasional  watering,  should  the  weather 
prove  dry.  By  the  end  of  September  they  will  have 
grown  into  nice  stocky  bushes  about  18  inches  to 
2  feet  through.  Early  in  October  they  are  taken  up 
carefully,  and  any  loose  soil  shaken  away.  They  are 
put  into  as  small  pots  as  possibl**,  leaving  room  for  a 
little  fresh  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  and  to  hold  water 
sufficient  to  soak  the  ball  through.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  cold  pit,  watered,  and  kept  close  and  well 
.syringed  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  soon  recover 
from  the  effects  of  lifting,  and  begin  rapidly  to  show 
their  flower  buds.  In  November  they  are  brought 
into  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  they  soon  begin  to 
f  pen  their  orange  and  red  flowers.  By  the  middle 
■  •f  January  they  are,  it  well  managed,  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  very  effective.  L.  penrhosiensis  is  also  a 
gojd  winter  bloomer,  but  with  me  it  does  not  do  well 
planted  out,  as  it  apparently  requires  more  heat  than 
floiibunda.  Its  flowers  are  brighter  than  the  other, 
but  the  plant  is  of  a  more  straggly  habit,  and  re- 
quires tying  to  have  shapely  plants. — W.  Watson, 
Jfaglehurst. 


SHORT  NOTE.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Rhododendron    Duchess   of  Fdlnburgrh.— This 

variety,  un  .-xccou'jt  of  its  bright  orange  scarlet  tiowerr*,  is 
now  very  couspicuous  iu  tlie  hxrge  collection  of  greenhouse 
Rl\ododendrons  grown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Chelsea. 

Citrus  sinensis.— Anyf  lie  looking  about  for  plants  for 
table  decoration  would  do  well  to  try  this  Citrus.  We  saw 
the  other  day  dwarf  plauts  of  it  growing  in  5-inch  and  li-inch 
pots,  and  bearing  on  an  average  twelve  beautiful  fruits, 
which  were  set  off  to  advant.age  by  the  bright  green  foliage 
with  which  they  were  associated. 

Livistona  rotundifolia  —  Now  that  plants  in  rooms 
have  bcLoiiK'  iiidr>!tcnsab!c,  and  Palms  are  in  greater  demand 
for  tliat  puriposc  tiian  anything  else,  this  Livistona  will  un- 
doubtedly coiiiiiiend  itself.  It  is  very  dwarf,  of  free  growth, 
and  on  some  plants  we  counted  on  an  average  from  ten  to 
twelve  fully  developed  leaves. 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  — This  pretty  little  variety 
nuglit  1 1  be  gn.'wn  by  everyone  who  has  to  keep  up  a  suppiy 
of  plants  iu  liower  during  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
flower-^,  which  are  pure  white,  are  produced  very  freely  on 
small  plants.  It  can  also  be  recommended  from  the  fact  that 
it  stands  forcing  well. 

MonochEeturQ  I^emonianum.  — This  species,  at  once 
the  most  ri'liust  and  li  mliL.st  l.ili.uging  to  the  genus,  Is  now 
finely  iu  itowcr  iu  Mc-srs.  \"eitch's  uiu's  rj-.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  reddish  violet  hue,  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  on  dense  bushy  plants.  They  also  have  the 
meiit  of  resisting  the  London  fogs,  wh'ch  arc  as  a  rule  to 
destructive  to  flowers, 

Toxicophlsea  spectabilis.— We  8.iw  the  other  day 
very  beautiful  little  specimens  of  this  h.andso  t^c  stove  plant 
iu  3-iuch  pots  one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  in  .addition  to  their 
beinsjsoabundant,  they  have  also  the  ad  vantage  of  being  very 
sweetly  scented.  In  habit  the  plant  is  very  bushy,  and  pro- 
duces its  white  flowers  in  corymbs  at  the  point  of  every 
shoot,  and  .also  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Seeaux.— This  variety  flowers 
during  the  dull  season,  and  is  etsy  of  cultivation,  two  points 
greatly  in  its  favour.  The  flowers,  which  arc  pink,  are  set  off 
to  advantage  by  the  dark  metallic  hue  of  the  foliage. 
Planted  out  in  winter  gardens  i'.  grows  and  flowers  freely. 
In  many  cases  plants  .  f  it  have  bem  seen  i  feet  high  and  '2i 
feet  across,  and  covered  with  flowers.  It  also  blooms  in  a 
very  small  state. 

Kentia  Fosteriana  viriesrata  —The  typical  form 
of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  mosc  graceful  Palms  wo  have, 
especially  for  indoor  decoration,  its  robust  constitution  en- 
abling it  to  withstand  a  low  temperaturo.      We  recently  saw 


this  in  the  gardens  at  Heathersett,  Streatbam,  in  which  half 
of  each  segment  in  its  plume-like  leaves  is  creamy  yellow, 
rendering  the  whole  plant  bright  and  attractive.  It  has 
maintained  this  character  from  a  seedling. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Grafting  Camellias.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
numbers  of  fine  sorts  of  Camellias  now  in  culti- 
vation, there  are  still  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there  large  healthy  examples  so  interior  as  to 
make  them  not  worth  the  room  they  occupy. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  graft  them  with  good 
kinds.  Plants  with  large  bushy  heads  may  thus 
be  obtained  in  a  fourth  of  the  time  that  young 
examples  take  to  attain  a  useful  size,  with  the 
still  further  advantage  that  where  large  plants 
have  their  tops  removed  and  are  grafted  low  down 
they  form  heads  much  more  densely  furnished  at 
the  base  than  plants  that  have  been  grown  up 
from  ordinary  young  stock.  I  have  tried  several 
methods  of  grafting  plants  of  the  description 
named,  the  stems  of  which  were  from  2  inches  to 
'2S  inches  in  diameter  ;  one  was  by  taking  three  or 
four  healthy  young  plants  in  pots,  standing  them 
on  the  ball  of  the  plant  about  to  be  worked,  and 
inarching  their  stems  in  the  ordinary  way  to  it, 
leaving  the  head  of  the  stock  intact  until  after 
the  young  plants  were  firmly  united,  when  they 
were  severed  immediately  below  the  union,  at  the 
same  time  removing  the  head  of  the  stock.  But 
though  this  method  gives  more  material  to  start 
with  than  where  the  stock  is  grafted  with  a 
similar  number  of  scions,  still  the  grafted  heads 
grow  aw'ay  better  and  freer  so  as  to  outstrip  the 
inarched  ones.  For  strong  stocks,  such  as  those 
in  question,  cleft-grafting  is  the  best,  putting 
four  scions  in  each,  covering  in  the  usual  way 
with  the  ordinary  clay  mixture.  No  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  heading  down  any  plants  that  aie 
to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  as  if  this  is  not  done 
some  time  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise  the  stools 
will  bleed  much.  Later  on,  when  the  buds  of  the 
grafts  show  signs  of  pushing,  a  little  extra  warmth 
will  be  an  advantage.  During  the  summer  the 
shoots  will  most  likely  require  stopping. 

AZALF..4S. — More  plants  should  be  stood  in  a 
warm  house  or  pit,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  bloom 
to  keep  up  a  succession  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, and  to  furnish  flowers  tor  cutting.  But 
anything  approaching  a  high  forcing  temperature 
must  be  avoided  ;  when  these  plants  are  hurried  on 
into  flower  in  a  warm  stove  heat,  the  flowers  are 
soft  and  tender,  so  that  for  cutting  they  are  prac- 
tically useless,  as  they  flag  immediately  they  are 
severed  from  the  plants  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry 
atmosphere.  With  the  same  object,  there  should 
not  be  more  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  than  is 
necessary  to  assist  the  flowers  to  open.  Another 
evil  that  attends  the  use  of  too  much  heat  in 
bringing  Azaleas  into  flower  before  the  weather 
gets  warm  is,  that  the  plants,  when  in  bloom,  are 
usually  moved  to  houses  where  the  temperature  is 
much  lower  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
forced,  the  efifect  of  which  ia  that  the  shoot-growth 
the  plants  will  have  made  in  more  or  less  quantity 
will  receive  a  check  that  will  interfere  with  its 
moving  so  freely  as  it  should  afterwards.  Azaleas 
that  were  pushed  into  flower  earlier  and  are  now 
out  of  bloom  should  at  once  be  placed  in  a  genial 
heat,  with  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere,  where 
they  will  make  growth.  The  practice  of  forcing 
these  plants,  and  afterwards  subjecting  them  to  a 
much  lower  temperature  at  the  time  their  growth 
should  be  moving  freely,  is  about  as  inconsistent 
a  course  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  with  plants  that  are  started  early 
to  see  that  they  are  kept  free  from  thrips,  which,  it 
allowed  to  gain  a  footing  now,  will  do  much  injury 
and  cause  a  deal  of  trouble  afterwards. 

AoAOLis  AND  Genistas.— Plants  of  these  that 
have  been  forced  should,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over,  be  cut  in  as  far  as  is  found  necessary, 
and  at  once  placed  for  a  time  where  they  will  have 
a  few  degrees  more  heat  than  a  greenhouse  affords, 
for  just  in  proportion  as  the  plants  are  thus  en- 
couraged to  continue  the  growth  that  has  been 
excited  in  bringing  them  into  bloom  will  they  be 


in  a  condition  to  flower  satisfactorily  the  ensuing 
year.  Any  that  require  more  root-room  should 
shortly  be  moved  into  larger  pots  ;  but  grown,  as 
these  planta  are,  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers, 
by  the  removal  of  which  their  size  is  restricted, 
they  require  proportionately  less  rootroom.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  as  well  not  to  overdo  them  in  this 
matter,  especially  as  much  may  be  done  by  the  use 
of  concentrated  manure  or  manure  water  to  keep 
up  the  requisite  strength. 

Ei'Acrises. — The  long  sprays  of  elegant  flowers 
that  these  plants  continue  to  produce  through  the 
winter  months,  and  which  are  so  well  adapted  for 
filling  vases,  baskets,  and  other  receptacles  of  a 
like  description,  and  the  gay  appearance  that  they 
keep  up  for  a  length  of  time  in  greenhouses  and 
conservatories,  entitle  them  to  be  much  more  gene- 
rally used  than  they  now  are.  These  Epacrisea 
are  much  handsomer  and  more  useful  in  every  way 
than  the  winter-flowering  Heaths  which,  for  what 
reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  often  get  the 
preference.  A  limited  number  of  plants  that  in- 
clude late  as  well  as  early  blooming  varieties  will 
keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers  for  six  or  seven 
months.  The  early-flowered  sorts  that  have  done 
blooming  should  now  have  their  shoots  shortened 
back  previous  to  their  making  growth,  after  which 
such  as  require  it  may  be  moved  to  larger  pots. 

Narcissus. — Within  comparatively  recent  times 
many  of  the  different  kinds  of  Narcissus  have  been 
grown  as  pot  plants,  and  are  found  to  succeed 
equally  as  well  as  the  ordinary  bunch-flowered 
sorts  that  have  been  so  long  grown  in  this  way. 
The  best  of  the  large-flowered  Daffodils  and  the 
different  forma  of  N.  poeticua  succeed  as  well  as 
could  be  desired  with  moderate  forcing  or  with 
greenhouse  treatment.  These  flowers  are  in  every 
way  deserving  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
now  held.  To  come  in  before  the  outdoor  supply 
is  available,  a  sufficient  number  of  bulbs  that  were 
potted  before  their  roots  began  to  move  should 
now  be  placed  in  a  growing  temperature.  From 
the  time  the  leaves  appear  above  the  soil  the 
plants  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  other- 
wise they  get  drawn.  Henceforward  these  Narcissi 
will  share  favour  with  the  Hyacinths  that  have  so 
long  held  the  first  place,  especially  as  the  kinds  in 
question,  if  well  cared  for  after  they  have  been 
flowered  in  pots,  soon  recover ;  whilst  the  Hyacinths, 
when  once  they  have  been  forced,  do  not  regain 
their  wonted  condition. 

Preparation  for  I'OTTINO. — Potting  materials, 
including  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  clean  pots  and  broken  crocks,  should  be 
got  ready  for  potting  the  principal  portion  of  the 
bard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  that  require  a 
shift,  the  greater  number  of  the  kinds  of  which 
are  best  repotted  sufficiently  early  to  admit  of  their 
roots  getting  hold  of  the  new  soil  before  the  hot 
weather  comes  on. 

Stove. — It  is  now  time  to  see  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  different  autumn  and  winter-flowering 
plants  that  are  usually  grown  up  to  a  blooming 
state  from  cuttings  struck  early  in  the  year.  Of 
these  the  leading  kinds  are  Salvias,  Justicias, 
Euphorbia  jacquinia^flora,  Sericographis  Ghies. 
breghti,  Aphelandras,  fibrous- rooted  Begonias, 
Centradenias,  Hebeclinium  ianthinum.  Plumbago 
rosea,  Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  and  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans.  The  chief  matter  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  is  to  get  them  sulliciently  strong  be- 
fore the  autumn  comes  on,  otherwise  they  will  not 
yield  the  full  quantity  of  flowers.  Quick-growing 
things  like  the  plants  named  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, easily  struck  from  cuttings  ;  of  those  men- 
tioned, the  Euphorbia  is  the  only  exception,  not 
that  cuttings  of  this  plant  are  difficult  to  root, 
provided  the  young  shoots  of  which  they  are  made 
are  secured  in  right  condition.  The  plants  in- 
tended to  produce  them  should  have  been  kept  in 
a  brisk  heat,  so  that  the  shoots  may  be  free  in 
growth  ;  these  must  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  when 
they  are  not  more  than  5  inches  or  G  inches  long. 
If  cuttings  are  made  of  shoots  that  have  attained 
considerable  length,  and  fevered  in  the  ordinary 
way  without  the  heel,  it  ia  more  than  likely  that 
not  10  per  cent,   of  them  will  strike.     They  must 
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be  kept  moist  and  covered  with  "a  propagating 
glaas  ;  the  temperature  should  not  be  less  than 
70°.  Cuttings  of  the  other  plants  named  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  manner  root  freely. 

CuTTiNOS  of  AUamandas,  Ixoras,  Tabern.tjmon- 
tanas,  Rondeletias,  Clerodendrons  (shrubby  and 
climbing),  Francisceas,  Thunbergias,  and  Gar- 
denias should  now  also  be  put  in  to  strike,  as 
shoots   can    be    obtained    in    suitable   condition 


throwing  up  a  few  spikes  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
— U.,  //n«'s-. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 


NUTS  AND  FILBERTS. 
Needless  to  eay  that  these,  in  common  with  most  \  Confronted  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 


other  rapid-growing  plants,  root  and  grow  away 
afterwards  quickest  when  the  shoots  of  which 
they  are  made, as  advised  in  the  case  of  the  Euphor- 
bia, have  been  produced  in  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  have  pushed  them  on  quickly. 

Gloeios.\  Planti  an'dG.  sutkrha. — The  flowers 
of  these  plants  are  singular  and  effective.  The 
roots  should  now  be  potted  and  stood  in  the 
stove,  not  keeping  the  soil  too  wet,  until  the  tops 
have  made  some  progress. 

Curcumas. — Roots  of  these  remarkable,  but  now 
seldom  seen,  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  in  which  they  flowered  last  year,  and  which 
have  during  the  winter  been  kept  dry  and  potted 
in  good  light  soil ;  either  peat  or  loam  will  answer. 
As  soon  as  potted  stand  them  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  stove,  where  they  will  soon  begin  to  move. 

T.  B. 


Thi.< 


HERB  PARIS. 

(PARIS   QUADRIFOLIA. ) 

strange-looking  plant,  although   it  has   no 


striking  claim  to  beauty,  is  well  worthy  of  culti- 


Herb  Paris  (Paris  quadrifolia).     Eugiaved  for  The  G.tRDEN  from  a 
photognxph. 


vation  in  suitable  places.  It  has  an  interesting, 
rather  weird  look,  in  harmony  with  its  chosen 
home  in  cool,  damp  woodlands.  In  such  places  it 
is  delightful  to  come  upon  this  mysterious  plant, 
with  its  four  broad  leaves  and  green  flower.  The 
flower  is  produced  in  early  summer,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rather  large  seed-pod.  It  is  a  native 
plant,  but  not  common. 


Eucharis  mite. — This  pest  has  been  very 
troublesome  in  many  Ejardens  in  this  locality.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  had  his  plants  severely  at- 
tacked, after  having  shaken  the  bulbs  out  and 
having  washed  the  roots  clean,  dusted  them  all 
over  with  soot,  and  repotted  them  in  fresh  soil. 
He  has  since  applied  soot  liberally  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, the  result  being  that  his  Eucharis  are  now  in 
fine  condition,  both  in  pots  and  planted  out.  He 
has  a  quantity  planted  close  to  hot- water  pipes,  to 
utilise  a  spare  piece  of  border,  and  they  made 
grand  growth,  the  foliage  being  very  tine  and 
dark  coloured.  Those  planted  out  had  been  also 
liberally  dressed  with  soot,  washed  in  with  copi- 
ous supplies  of  moisture,  and  although  they  cannot 
be  regulated  as  to  time  of  blooming  so  well  as 
under  pot  culture,  yet  they  come  in  well  when 
the  blooms  are  most  in  request,  as  they  continue 


nuts  consumed  in  this  country  are  imported  from 
abroad,  and  no  one  presumes  to  say  the  best  are 
better  than  our  Kent  Cobs  and  Filberts,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  depressed  market  grower 
can  be  told  he  is  suffering  from  over-production. 
Prices  last  year  ruled  low,  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  goods  which  consumers  purchase  in 
smaller  ([uantities,  or  dispense  with  altogether 
when  slack  trade  does  not  admit  of  their  launch- 
ing into  luxuries.  Still  there  always  has  been 
a  demand  for  good  quality  at  paying  prices,  and 
these  might  improve  if,  instead  of  confining  the 
nut  to  Kent,  its  culture  became  more  general, 
and  dealers  could  be  brought  to  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  our  staples,  and  not  as  a  mere  stopgap  to 
be  fallen  back  upon  when  the  foreign  supply 
falls  short.  But  why,  without  an  elt'ort,  yield  the 
monopoly  to  Kent,  when  throughout  Britain 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  finest  Filberts  and  nuts  if 
the  owners  of  property  would  only  give  them  a 
trial  I  The  common  Wood-nut  being  so  well 
known  and  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  this 
country,  to  which  it  is  indigenous, 
the  most  inexperienced  person  who 
has  traversed  our  rural  lanes  in  Oc- 
tober can  tell  at  a  glance  what  kind 
of  soil  suits  it  bebt.  On  cold,  damp 
clays  the  fruit  is  late,  watery,  and 
flavourless,  but  on  the  banks  and 
hillsides  composed  usually  of  warm 
red  loam,  often  very  deep,  always 
well  drained,  there  the  Hazel-nut 
is  at  home,  there  above  the  line  of 
fog  and  frost,  for  it  flowers  early, 
the  crop  is  good,  and  the  quality 
superior.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the 
hard-shelled, beardless  Corylus  Avel- 
lana  that  I  wish  to  speak,  as  this  at 
best  is  infeiior,  but  being  perhaps 
the  oldest  member  of  the  family  its 
presence  in  a  natural  state  may 
always  be  accepted  as  a  safe  guide 
to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Cob  and 
Assuming,  then,  that  a  deep  hazel 
loam  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  is  at  command, 
no  matter  how  remote  from  London  or  other 
great  marts,  for  the  nut,  unlike  soft  fruits, 
will  keep  and  travel,  there  the  planter  may 
safely  start  his  nut  ground  pure  and  simple, 
or,  by  way  of  variety,  bush  fruits  for  the  first 
few  years  may  form  every  alternate  row.  In 
Kent  the  Filbert  is  frequently  found  growing 
with  Hops,  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants, 
but  upon  ground  specially  adapted  to  nuts, 
and  perhaps  far  removed  from  cheap  manure, 
mixed  planting  should  be  avoided,  as  deep 
trenching  followed  by  light  annual  top-dressings 
will  keep  the  trees  in  health  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years. 

Propagation.— Although  all  the  varieties  can 
be  raised  from  seeds  and  some  of  them  come 
true,  stock  generally  is  raised  from  suckers,  which 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  transplanted 
in  lines,  and  trained  to  single  stems.  Of  thtse 
independent  young  plants,  any  number  can  be 
obtained  from  mismanaged  plantations,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  few  old  trees  of  each  sort  shoidd 
be    allowed    to   assume   their   natural   habit    of 


Filbert. 


growth,  but  once  the  properly  prepared  trees 
are  transferred  to  their  fruiting  quarters, 
suckering  should  be  repressed,  a  single  stem  only 
tolerated,  and  then  even  annual  attention  will  be 
necessary. 

Planting. — Like  all  other  deciduous  trees,  the 
nut  makes  the  best  start  when  planted  early  in 
the  autumn,  but  when  raised  at  home  and  grown 
for  two  or  three  years  in  an  adjacent  nursery 
they  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time  during  the 
season  of  rest.  The  distance  apart  may  vary, 
according  to  the  sorts  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  but  sun  and  light  being  so  important, 
crowding  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Where 
the  whole  quarter  is  devoted  to  nuts,  10  feet  to 
12  feet  from  row  to  row  will  not  be  too  much, 
and  9  feet  from  tree  to  tree  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient. When  planted  in  single  rows  or  to  form 
avenues,  half  this  distance  from  stool  to  stool  will 
favour  the  removal  of  every  other  plant,  as  more 
room  is  required. 

Pruning. — Where  trees  are  properly  formed 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  weakly 
suckers  down  to  the  ground  to  secure  one  strong 
clean  growth,  which  in  due  course  is  headed  back 
to  the  desired  height ;  1 8  inches  is  sufficient  for 
front  rows,  whilst  trees  intended  for  the  back 
may  be  shortened  to  3  feet.  If  strong,  these  the 
following  season  throw  out  an  abundance  of 
shoots,  but  five  or  six  being  sufficient,  all  super- 
fluous growths,  especially  those  near  the  ground, 
are  rubbed  ott'  or  pinched,  whilst  those  left  are 
trained  to  form  the  main  ribs  of  a  vase  or  cup- 
shaped  tree.  If  any  of  these  take  the  lead,  pinch- 
ing will  throw  a  flush  of  sap  into  the  weaker 
growths,  when  an  equalisation  will  reduce  the 
next  year's  pruning  to  slight  shortening,  much  as 
we  shorten  the  tips  of  yoiing  Currants  or  Goose- 
berries. This  shortening  results  in  the  growth 
of  a  number  of  short  spur-like  bits  of  wood  with 
plump  terminal  buds,  and  as  these  produce  the 
male  catkins  about  January  and  the  female 
flowers  sometimes  eaily  in  February,  the  pruning 
of  established  trees  should  always  be  deferred 
until  the  male  catkins  have  performed  their  office 
and  begin  to  shrivel.  This  may  be  about  the 
end  of  March,  much  depending  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  winter,  but  whenever  this  stage  is 
reached  all  superfluous  shoots  may  be  cut_  out, 
the  barren  spurs  being  pruned  back  to  a  single 
bud  near  the  main  stems.  When  trees  attain 
the  height  of  6  feet  they  require  hard  pruning 
every  year  not  only  to  keep  them  well  furnished 
with  young  spurs,  but  also  to  let  in  light  and 
sun,  and,  provided  they  are  kept  free  from  stem 
suckers,  they  will  remain  marvels  of  fertility  for 
a  great  number  of  years. 

General  cultivation. — When  young  trees 
are  planted  the  ground  may  be  cropped  with 
Potatoes  or  dwarf  growing  green  crops,  which 
wiU  necessitate  cleaning,  manuring,  and  working 
until  they  come  into  full  bearing  and  are  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves.  From  this  time 
forward  the  ground  should  be  forked  annually 
and  hoed  occasionally  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds, 
but  cropping,  no  longer  profitable,  may  be  given 
up.  Meantime,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
management  of  the  Apple  orchard,  a  snug  corner 
should  be  selected  for  the  manure  store.  In  to 
this  all  scrapings  and  parings  from  roads,  ditch 
scourings,  and  a  fair  percentage  of  lime  should 
be  carted  and  thoroughly  intermixed,  together 
with  charred  twigs  and  other  refuse  ready  for  the 
winter  dressing.  Kentish  growers  set  great  value 
on  refuse  rags  for  use  in  their  orchards,  but 
growers  in  isolated  districts  cannot  conveniently 
get  them.  All,  however,  can  adopt  the  plan  I 
have  suggested,  and  I  question  if  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  compost  is  not  preferable  to 
strong  manures. 
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Storing  nuts. — Many  people  in  this  great 
Hazel  district  run  away  with  the  idea  that  fait  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  nuts,  but  this  is  a 
fallacy.  The  first  point  is  thorough  ripeness, 
not  only  of  kernel,  hut  of  husk.  Then,  provided 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  latter,  they  should  be 
well  dried  in  the  sun  and  treated  to  sulphur 
fumes  prior  to  storing  away  in  air-tight  earthern 
jars  or  clean  flower-pots.  A  cool,  but  dry  store 
room  or  cellar  is  a  suitable  place  for  the  pots. 
Nuts,  however,  keep  best  out  of  llie  husk,  as  they 
can  then  be  packed  tightly  and  stored  away  in 
the  cellar  or  underground,  where  they  retain 
their  fresh  flavour  and  sweetness  for  many 
months.  When  long-bearded  nuts  have  to  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  husk,  sulphur 
fumes  in  a  mild  form  are  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise,  as  they  dispel  all  moisture  and  destroy 
the  germs  of  fungi  or  mould  before  decomposition 
sets  in. 

Varieties.— Like  all  other  fruit  lists,  that  of 
nuts  is  growing  fat,  and  soine  of  the  new  kinds, 
notably  those  raised  by  jMr.  Webb,  of  Calcot, 
near  Heading,  are  said  to  Ije  very  good.  For 
general  market  or  private  use  the  Red  and  White 
Filbert.  The  Cos  ford  and  large  Cob  stand  un- 
rivalled, and  should  be  planted  in  quantity. 
The  Purple  Filbert  forms  a  very  handsome  bush 
when  ])lanted  out  in  the  pleasure  ground  or 
shrubbery.  It  bears  freely,  and  the"  nuts  are 
excellent.  If  woodland  planters  would  introduce 
the  better  varieties,  which  grow  quite  as  well  as 
the  common  Hazel,  conspicuous  parts  of  our 
coppice  drives  wight  be  made  more  interestiuLT, 
and  certainly  not  less  profitable  than  thev  are  at 
present. 


ENGLISH  I'.  AMERICAN  APPLES. 
The  relative  value  of  English  and  American 
Apples  seems  to  be  of  so  much  importance  at  this 
season,  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  all  concerned  la  hardy  fruit  culture  to  have  the 
matter  tested.  In  point  of  colour  and  beauty  we 
cannot  hope  to  excel  the  Americans,  bub  if  we 
have  other  and  better  qualities  in  home-grown 
fruit,  then  we  may  claim  the  advantage.  With  a 
view  to  have  the  matter  tested  fairly,  I  send  with 
this  samples  of  four  kinds  of  Apples,  none  of  which 
have  been  specially  preserved,  and  in  other  hands 
might  have  been  perhaps  better  cared  for.  Ameri- 
can Apples  are  so  plentiful  in  London,  that  some 
ot_  the  best  may  doubtless  be  easily  obtained  and 
tried  against  the  samples  now  sent.  No.  1  is  the 
Wellington,  esteemed  by  us  as  one  of  the  very 
best  Apples  for  cooking  ;  the  fruits  sent  are  from 
an  old  standard  tree.  No.  -2  is  either  Brabant 
Bellefleur  or  the  old  Winter  Pearmain.  It  is  a 
good  keeper,  and  generally  a  fine  sample.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  very  healthy.  These 
are  on  the  free  stock,  and  eighteen  years  planted. 
No.  3  is  the  Herefordshire,  or  Royal  Pearmain,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  now  getting  rather  soft.  The 
tree  is  on  the  free  stock,  old,  and  never  robust. 
No.  4  is  Blenheim  Pippin,  from  an  old  standard  tree 
in  a  Buckinghamshire  orchard,  and,  probably  not 
being  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree,  is  not  so 
highly  coloured  as  it  often  is.  A.  I). 

*»'■  The  Apples  sent  are  very  good  of  their 
kinds,  but  the  Wellington  is  purely  a  cooking 
Apple,  which,  however,  cannot  be  excelled  in  its 
way.  The  Blenheim  is  beyond  its  season,  and  the 
others  slightly  "gone  off."  We  have  all  the 
beauty  of  colour  that  we  can  desire  in  English 
Apples,  but,  of  course,  any  opinion  that  we" can 
express  on  a  small  sample  like  this  would  go  for 
nothing  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  the  market. 
The  great  value  of  the  scarce  Newtown  is  its  fine 
high,  and  acid  flavour.  We  have  many  excel- 
lent English  Apples,  but  good  late  sorts  are 
very  scarce,  and  our  raisers  should  turn  their 
attention  to  them.  An  English  Apple  as  good 
as  the  Newtown  which  would  keep  up  to  the 
present  time  in  good  condition  would   be  worth 
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a  king's  ransom  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Eng- 
land. Our  climate  is  admirable  for  Apples,  but 
the  fact  is  that  growers  generally  have  not  yet 
begun  to  compete  with  the  Americans,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  freehold  system  of  America 
encourages  fruit-tree  planting.  —Ed. 


GRAFTING  VINES. 


In  Mr.  Coleman's  admirable  instructions  on  this 
somewhat  difficult  matter,  page  11-3,  the  following 
sentence  is  likely  to  puzzle  novices  in  Vine  grafting  : 
"  If  the  stock  is  very  young,  the  joining  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, but  when  the  stock  is  old  and  rough  some  care 
will  be  necessary,  otherwise  the  two  will  not  meet, 
but  overlap,  when  a  perfect  union  may  be  doubtful." 
Now,  it  will  perplex  a  good  many  old  hands  to  find 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Vine,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  phrase,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possiljility,  or  im- 
possibility, of  making  a  perfectly  mechanical  join  or 
fit  between  two  such  ephemeral  suljstances  as  the 
inner  hark  of  the  Vine  scions  and  stocks.  In  thi^ 
phrase  Mr.  Coleman  seems  to  have  slid  insensibly 
inLO  the  phraseology  of  the  Apple  orchard,  to  the 
mystification  of  Vine  grafters,  who  may  seek  long 
without  findins;  any  such  inner  bark  on  Vines  as  we 
arc  all  so  familiar  with  in  the  cise  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  &c.  It  is  a  mere  tiuism  to  add  that  if  there 
is  no  such  inner  bark,  it  can  take  m  part  in  the 
uniting  of  the  scions  to  the  stocks  of  Vine-^.  Hence 
it  will  be  found  that  such  union  is  chieBy  or  alto- 
gether effected  through  the  wood  rather  than  the 
b.ark,  o\iter  or  inner,  if  such  a.  distinction  is  permis- 
sible to  A'me  bark,  or  outer  covering  of  the  wood. 

It  is  this  vital  difference  of  structure  and  mode  of 
growth  between  endogens  and  exogeus  that  gives 
additional  force  to  the  stress  that  Mr.  Coleman,  in 
oonniion  with  all  successful  Vine  grafters,  lays  on  the 
importance  of  having  the  stock  in  full  leafage  before 
inserting  or  fixing  the  scion.  We  know  that  other- 
wise the  scion  would  be  washed  off.  It  is  therefore 
needful  to  have  expanded  leaves  on  the  growing  Vine 
as  safety-valves  for  the  rush  of  the  sap.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  these  growing  leaves  ahead  of  the  scion  per- 
form an  active  as  well  as  a  passive  part  in  the  act,  or 
process  rather,  of  uniting  the  two  parts  into  one. 
The  outlet  of  the  sap  prevents  the  flooding  off,  or 
rotting  of  the  growable  rather  than  growing  stem. 
The  energy  and  what  may  be  termed  the  adhesive  or 
attractive  force  of  the  growing  stock  takes  on  and  in 
the  more  semi-passive  scion,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
later  stage  that  the  scion  also  makes  advances  to  join 
the  stock.  No  sooner  has  the  latter  stage  of  reciprocal 
reaction  been  reached,  than  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  union  between  the  two  are  ensured.  But  during 
the  entire  process  the  two  woods  are  the  active  forces 
in  accelerating  the  speed  and  ensuring  the  soundness 
and  durabihty  of  the  union  rather  than  the  two 
barks.  Hence  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  some  fur- 
ther information  on  a  question  that  is  hardly  im- 
portant in  the  grafting  of  exogens  in  which  the 
inner  bark  forms  the  chief  factor,  but  which  assumes 
vital  importance  in  the  grafting  of  endogenous 
plants  like  Vine.s  and  that  is  the  best  depth  at  which 
to  insert  the  scions  into  the  stocks— a  subject  on 
whicli  Mr.  Coleman  is  altogether  silent  in  his  other- 
wise instructive  and  exhaustive  article.  On  this 
point  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice.  Not  a  few  Vine  grafters  consider  any 
portion  of  the  stem  of  stock  and  scion  from  the 
outside  to  the  pith  as  almost  equally  eligible  and 
suitable.  Ol,hers  have  been  successful  in  cutting  both 
scion  and  stock  boldly  down  to  the  pith,  and  have  been 
more  cireful  to  fit  these  two  rather  than  one  on  both 
sides  of  the  so-called  bark  of  the  Vine.  Possibly 
mo.st  Vine  grafters  prefer  to  form  their  unions  about 
half  way  from  circumference  to  girth  alike  on  scion 
and  slock.  Further  information  on  this  point  would, 
I  am  snre,  be  gladly  welcomed  by  not  a  few  old 
hands,  who  have  had  considerable  practice  in  Vine 
grafting,  as  well  as  the  many  'prentice  hands  whom 
his  article  or  other  circumstance  may  semi  knife  in 
hand  to  try  their  skill,  and  maybe"  their  patience 
also,  on  their  Vines. 

A  provoking  accident  first  sent  me  to  graft  Vines. 
A    friend  undertook   to  supply   Vines  for   two  new  | 


houses,  and  sent  plants  abnormally  strong,  but 
suspiciously  alike.  ISut  being  a  cultivator  of  great 
note,  suspicion  was  lulled,  the  Vines  planted,  and 
the  growths  made  were  most  satisfactory.  But,  alas  ! 
the  varieties  proved  all  sixes  and  sevens.  It 
was  decided  to  utilise  the  root  and  also  the  top 
force  as  far  as  possible  by  grafting  the  Vines,  my 
friend  supplying  warranted  scions,  and  giving  me 
various  lessons,  by  letter  and  illustration,  in  the  true  art 
of  Vine  grafting.  His  advice,  which  was  followed,  did 
not  greatly  differ  from  Mr.  Coleman's,  only  in  addi- 
tion to  whip-grafting  the  top  of  the  strong  rods,  as 
recommended  by  the  latter,  one  or  two  buds  below 
the  growing  points,  he  strongly  recommended  the  bud- 
grafting  of  the  young  Vines  immediately  under  each 
growing  eye,  leaving  from  six  to  eiuht  on  each.  The 
object  was  twofold.  As  the  Vines  were  to  be 
trained  and  treated  on  the  spur  system,  these  buds 
would  form  spurs  in  any  case  for  the  next  year.  But 
by  unusual  skill  and  exceptional  success,  he  stated 
that  the  strong  buds  put  in  would  fruit  the  first  year. 
To  this  end,  he  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  great 
importance  to  the  insertion  of  the  stranger  bud  at  the 
base  of  the  growing  one.  So  soon  as  the  former  took, 
the  growing  shoots  were  stopped,  and  when  the  former 
bud  fairly  broke  into  leafage  the  shoot  on  the  stock 
was  cut  clean  off.  The  result  was  that  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  buds  took,  and  about  10  p;r  cent,  fruited 
the  first  year. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  these  bud-grafts  were 
segments  of.  wood,  about  a  third  diameter  and  about 
1 J  inches  long.  They  were  firmly  tied  home,  clayed 
over,  .and  the  bud  slightfy  shaded  with  Moss, 
and  syringed  twice  or  three  times  a  day  when  the 
weather  was  bright.  The  Vines  were  grafted  in 
April,  and  almost  every  leading  shoot  reached  the 
t'p  of  the  house  the  first  season.  The  bud-grafts 
that  formed  the  ."-purs  were  stopped  and  treated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  and  fruited  freely,  as  did  the 
base  of  the  leading  shoots,  the  following  season. 

Of  course,  the  growth  of  the  Vines,  their  great 
vigour,  and  the  amount  of  root  force  ia  the  new  bor- 
ders were  all  greatly  in  their  favour.  But  the  case 
is  noticed  here,  as  this  mode  of  inserting  a  sort  of 
bud  scion  immediately  behind  the  growing  spars  has, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  but  little  practised,  and 
not  previously  described.  HoiiTUS. 


Damsons. — In  pruning  standard  trees  of  the 
Farleigh  Prolific,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  full  they  are  of  buds  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
crop  borne  last  year.  It  is  true  that  the  fruit 
may  not  follow,  but  in  any  case  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  rudiments  of  a  crop  exist.  Dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  Prune  Damson,  it  is  said 
to  hang  longer  than  ordinary  Damsons  will,  but 
an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
Farleigh  Prolific,  which  retains  its  fruit  remark- 
ably well  some  time  after  being  ripe. — D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Apple  Blue  Pearmain.— Tliis  is  a  late  and  '.iseful 
Apple  at  tlii.s  season  nf  tlie  year.  It  is  tlius  dcscribrd  by  Mr. 
Barron  ;  "  Dessert  or  cooking,  large,  roumi,  .streaked  dark 
puriilc,  with  liliiish  lilooui  and  very  handsome." 

Apple  Sturmer  Pippin-— This  variety,  tliouj^h  small, 
is  nevertheless  wurthy  ot  attention  as  a  late  sort.  The  fruit 
is  somewhat  flattened  and  the  skin  when  ripe  yellowish  green, 
spotted  with  russet.  The  flesh  is  sweet  and  of  first-class 
quality. 

Apple  Prince  Bismarck.— This  handsome  Apple, 
stortd  in  the  onlinarv  way.  seoins  to  keep  well.  It  has  some 
resemblance  to  The  yueen,  but  is  superior  to  that  variety. 
The  latter,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  storing,  was 
quite  over,  while  Prince  Bismarck  was  plump  and  tirm,  anil 
that,  too,  after  being  exhiljited  at  various  fruit  shows.  It 
was  awarded  a  fiist-class  certihcate  last  ssason. 

Pear  Olivier  de  Serre?-— This  Pear,  which  conies  into 
use  during  Februiry  and  March,  is  one  of  the  best  late  Pears 
we  have,  and  ought  to  hi  grown  by  everyone  who  has  to  keep 
lip  a  late  supply.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  j-ize.  skin  yellowish, 
with  rnssety  spots,  flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  and  finely 
perfumed.  Some  good  examples  of  it  were  shown  at  the 
Pear  Cong,  ess. 

Bigarres-u  Napoleon  III. — In  the  Balktin  d'Arbori' 
culler''  is  figured  a  (Jlicrry  under  tlxis  naim.  M.  Thieupoiht, 
a  cultivator  of  stone  fruits  at  Ktichove,  states  that  its  fruit 
hangs  long  on  the  troa,  which  is  till  and  vigorous  and  a  very 
good  cropper.  The  fruits,  which  are  generally  produced  in 
paii-s,  are  large  and  louudish-ovate  with  the  sttUk  inserted  iii 
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a  deep  cavity ;  the  skin  ia  deep  red,  and  wlien  tho'ouglily 
ripe  of  a  darlc  shining  purplo.  The  juice  is  highly  coloured, 
abundant  and  sweet— said  to  be  a  first-rate  Cherry. 


EARLY  FRUIT  FOR  MARKET. 
Now  that  attention  i-s  being  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  market  fruit  growing  as  a  means  of  utilising 
agricultural  land  to  greater  profit,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
southern  counties  on  account  of  the  great  advan- 
tage they  possess  of  supplying  the  earliest  fruits 
of  their  respective  kinds— in  fact  but  very  little 
behind  the  French,  and  certainly  of  superior 
quality.  It  has  so  long  been  the  custom  to  speak 
of  Kent  aa  the  fruitgrowing  county,  that  many 
seem  to  think  that  fruit  culture  is  hopeless  in  any 
other  place  ;  and  I  grant  that  for  large  orchard 
trees  to  bear  quantity,  the  deep  soil  of  Kentish 
valleys  can  beat  us,  but  certainly  not  in  point  of 
earliness.  I  need  only  point  to  the  Strawberry 
fields  here,  that  have  had  the  first  consignment  in 
Covent  Garden  considerably  in  advance  of  any 
from  Kent,  and  anyone  who  has  experience  of 
market  knows  that  a  few  days  make  all  the  dif- 
ference ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  the  very  earliest  and  latest 
varieties  to  which  growers  must  turn  their  atten- 
tion, and  by  taking  advantage  of  thtir  climatic 
dillerences  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  avoid 
the  overstocking  of  the  markets.  On  the  south 
coast  the  soil  is  light  and  warm,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  out  brightly  the  stony  land  gets  very  hot, 
and  although  it  might  not  look  tempting  to 
Kentish  fruit  growers  as  the  right  sort  of  soil  for 
fruit  trees,  it  is  surprising  how  well  they  do  if  only 
reasonable  care  be  taken  to  mulch  them  when 
drought  prevails  so  as  to  prevent  their  suffering 
from  dryness  ;  and  if  only  growers  could  get  over 
the  notion  of  relying  so  much  on  standard  trees  and 
would  plant  dwarf  bushes,  they  might  follow  very 
closely  on  the  heels  of  their  French  rivals  with 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Figs.  &c. ,  just  as 
well  as  they  do  with  Strawberries.  Only  the  very 
earliest  varieties  should  be  grown,  and  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  something  more  approaching 
garden  culture  is  what  is  needed,  as  there  are  too 
many  old  neglected  orchard  trees  already,  and  I 
would  grow  all  the  trees  on  the  shortest  stems 
possible,  so  as  to  be  reached  by  means  of  a  short 
pair  of  steps.  The  trees  should  be  kept  pruned 
in,  80  that  the  rays  of  sunlight  can  penetrate  to 
warm  the  soil.  This  is  quite  impossible  in  the 
old  dense-topped  orchards,  and,  above  all,  the 
roots  must  be  kept  actively  at  work  on  the  sur- 
face, for  when  they  penetrate  deep  into  the  sub- 
soil, strong  growth,  and  not  early  ripening,  follows. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  annual  top  dressings  of 
manure,  so  that  the  roots  always  find  fresh  food 
ready  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  such 
a  dense  mass  of  material  as  to  prevent  the  warm- 
ing influence  of  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching  the 
soil,  hut  enough  to  cover  it  lightly.  In  this  sort 
of  soil  fruit  trees  make  a  quantity  of  fibrous  roots, 
which,  if  protected,  are  sure  to  make  fruitful  trees 
or  bushes,  and  only  those  that  are  really  suitable 
for  the  purpose  should  be  planted  in  quantity,  as 
we  have  hitherto  gone  in  too  much  for  miscellaneous 
collections.  What  we  want  is  some  definite  plan  to 
proceed  on.  There  is  no  fear  of  over-stocking 
1  he  markets  with  really  good  fruit,  for  if  one  only 
looks  at  the  enormous  imports  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  Pears  alone,  it  would  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  home  growers  to  com- 
pete for  a  share  of  the  trade  ;  and  that  we  could 
grow  these  things  as  well  as  they  do  in  France  I 
am  confident,  provided  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
any  sort  of  fruit  is  good  enough  for  market.  In 
Susse.x  there  is  fine  soil,  excellent  climate,  and 
within  easy  distance  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  Hampshire  fruits  flourish  amaz- 
ingly. Look  at  our  Strawberry  fields  !  why,  the 
soil  that  produces  the  finest  and  earliest  fruit  is  as 
different  as  possible  from  what  one  would  select  if 
guided  by  old  treatises  on  this  luscious  fruit ;  and 
other  fruits  are  ly  no  means  diflicult  to  grow,  pro- 
vided the  climate  is  congenial  and  the  annual 
growth  gets  well  ripened.  Dwarf  bushes  with 
natural  shaped  heads  are  the  ones  to  plant.  On 
these  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  come  to 


great  perfection ;  even  without  the  aid  of  walls  the 
colouring  of  the  rosy-cheeked  Apples,  such  as 
Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Red 
Quarrenden,  is  altogether  superior  to  that  of  fruit 
grown  in  what  many  call  more  favourable  places. 
As  regards  Pears,  I  am  confident  that  the  south 
coast  can  beat  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  that  fruit  growing,  if  taken 
up  in  earnest  and  properly  managed,  would  cer- 
tainly prove  a  success.  J.  Groom. 
Oo-iport, 

Easter  Beurre  Pear.  —Your  note  in  The 
Gahiie.n  (p.  1  Up)  on  this  Pearsellirgin  Coveut  Garden 
for  'Js.  apiece  wholesale  is  certainly  a  gleam  of  en- 
couragement to  fruit  growers  in  this  country,  con- 
sidering the  low  prices  realised  for  most  kinds  of 
hardy  fruits  this  last  season.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
tliey  were  foreign  or  home-grown  fruit,  but  I  would 
imagine  that  they  must  be  foreign,  and  grand  samples 
from  the  prices  realised.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  home- 
grown fruit  of  fair  sample  could  be  sold  for  half  or 
even  a  third  that  price,  most  growers  would  think 
themselves  well  p.nid.  The  planting  of  this  variety 
deserves  to  be  encouraged,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  sure 
cropper,  and  when  properly  ripened  is  most  delicious, 
but  why  it  got  the  name  of  Easter  I  cannot  under- 
staniJ.  For  these  last  eleven  years  I  may  say  we 
have  never  missed  a  crop,  yet  have  never  been  able 
to  have  it  at  Easter,  be  it  early  or  late,  as  it  either 
ripened  about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of 
February,  or  not  at  all.  This  often  occurs  when  the 
months  of  September  and  October  are  very  wet  and 
cold.  Leaving  the  fruit  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  frost  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  effect  on  it.  But  I  found  in  dull  autumns 
when  I  had  reason  to  fear  they  would  not  ripen  well, 
that,  by  placing  them  in  thin  layers  in  boxes  and 
taking  tliem  into  a  warm  room,  they  ripened  about 
the  usual  time  ;  while  some  that  were  left  in  the  fruit 
room  were  hard  and  green  in  May.  This  season 
Beurri5  iJiel  and  Passe  Colraar  have  not  ripened  at 
all  satisfactoiil}',  being  deficient  in  flavour  and  tough  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  ild  Crassane  and  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  only  second-rate  Pears  at  best  and  gene- 
rally used  for  stewing,  are  thi^i  year  first-class,  and 
used  as  dessert. — W.  Watson,  Eai/leliurst. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

The  ground  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
.January  having  been  ice  and  snow-bound,  many 
operations  in  this  department  have  fallen  into 
arrear.  Snow,  however,  is  a  fine  protective  agent 
as  well  as  a  good  fertiliser,  and  when  a  long  spell 
of  severe  weather  passes  away,  as  this  has  done, 
without  a  drop  of  rain,  the  ground  invariably 
turns  up  in  splendid  condition  for  the  performance 
of  all  spade  work,  be  it  ordinary  digging  or  late 
planting.  Although  the  first  fall  of  snow  caught 
us  before  we  had  quite  completed  the  rearrange- 
ment of  a  few  young  fruit  trees,  the  latter,  snugly 
imbedded  in  snow,  took  no  barm,  and  during  the 
past  week  were  finally  disposed  of  and  well 
mulched,  but  only  loosely  secured,  as  the  ground, 
deeply  trenched,  will  settle  gradually  for  some 
time  to  come. 

PRnxiNG  ASD  Nailing, 
especially  of  Morellos,  which.  Peaches  excepted, 
we  always  leave  till  last,  are  now  finished,  and  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  aphis 
the  trees  and  walls  are  well  washed  with  soap- 
suds, driven  with  some  force  through  the  garden 
engine.  When  this  work  is  accomplished,  the 
four-foot  pathway  receives  about  an  inch  of  old, 
finely-broken  lime  rubble — a  most  excellent  fer- 
tiliser for  all  stone  fruit-trees — and  further  care  is 
dispensed  with  until  the  time  arrives  for  thinning 
the  fruit.  From  the  north  we  turn  to  the  south 
side  of  the  same  wall,  where  Peaches,  usually 
detached  early  in  January,  were  this  year  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  frost  broke  up. 
These,  made  quite  free  from  shred  and  nail,  have 
received  the  final  dressing  over  with  the  knife — a 
very  pleasant  operation — and  every  twig  has  been 
carefully  washed  over  with  strong  soapy  water. 
This  operation,  owing  to  the  forward  state  of  the 


buds,  has  been  performed  with  extra  care,  and  the 
trees  are  worthy  of  it,  as  they  are  thickly  clothed 
with  blossom  ;  the  wood  is  brown  and  thoroughly 
ripe,  and  the  prospect  of  fruit  is  extra  promising. 
Many  people  commence  the  nailing  or  tying  in  as 
soon  as  the  trees  are  washed,  but  this  garden 
lying  low  and  subject  to  spring  frosts,  I  prefer 
keeping  them  away  from  the  walls,  which  now  be- 
gin to  absorb  sun  heat,  until  the  flowers  show 
colour.  Then,  with  all  hands  capable  of  laying  in 
the  shoots  and  wielding  a  hammer,  this  work  is 
quickly  performed.  Meantime  other  matters  re- 
quire attention.  One  of  these  is  the  removal  of 
all  old  mulching  from  the  4 -foot  pathway, 
which  is  forked  into  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
border.  This  is  replaced  by  a  good  layer  of  old 
lime  mortar,  which  serves  as  the  first  mulch  and 
produces  clean,  dry  standing  ground  for  the  work- 
men. Last,  but  not  least  important,  comes  the 
washing  of  the  walls  with  the  old  brick-red  paint, 
composed  of  quicklime,  soot,  A'enetian  red,  a  small 
quantity  of  Unseed  oil,  and  boiling  water.  Our 
walls  being  very  old,  and  a  fine  breeding  and 
hiding  cover  for  all  kinds  of  insects,  this  wash  ia 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  holes  and  crevices, 
and  we  rarely  sae  aphis  until  after  the  fruit  is  set. 
Fruit  growers  in  new  gardens  do  not  have  these 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  they  the  pleasure  of  circumventing 
enemies  whose  name  is  legion ;  and  after  all,  success 
in  all  gardening  matters  is  valuable  in  proportion 
to  that  which  it  costs.  I  have  just  said  we  can 
reckon  on  immunity  from  aphis  until  after  the 
fruit  is  set— a  small  matter  apparently,  but  really 
and  truly  the  pivot  on  which  success  frequently 
hinges,  for  how  often  does  it  happen,  especi-tlly  in 
cold,  wet  seasons,  that  the  poisoning  of  the  early 
growths  by  greenfly  results  in  a  check  upon  the 
fruit  and  trees  at  a  most  critical  period,  when  the 
second  set  of  shoots  owing  to  the  delay  are  neither 
good  nor  properly  ripened.  Viewed  from  this 
point,  a  clean  start  is  of  vast  importance,  as  we  all 
know  that  badly  ripened  wood  is  the  first  step 
down  hill  ;  and  the  last,  which  speedily  follows,  is 
canker. 

Autiann  2>lanled  Slrairherrics. — These  demand 
immediate  attention.  These,  although  firmly 
planted  in  cubes  of  new  loam  and  well  mulched 
with  short  manure,  are  more  or  less  loose,  and  the 
ground  has  absorbed  the  contents  of  their  larder. 
The  surface  just  now  is  dry  enough  for  scuffling, 
and  a  few  weeds  having  started  into  growth, 
an  unusual  opportunity  offers  for  hoeing,  thorough 
treading,  and  top-dressing.  Over-manuring  being 
hardly  possible  on  ordinary  soil,  good  spit  manure 
is  generally  recommended,  but  our  soil  being  very 
old  and  full  of  humus,  rich  discarded  Vine  border 
compost  is  used  in  preference.  This  is  preceded  by 
a  good  dressing  of  soot,  and  the  compost,  left  rough 
often  in  ridges  between  the  rows,  is  levelled  down 
with  a  rake  at  leisure.  Established  plantations  are 
treated  precisely  the  same,  but  the  old  leaves  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  pushing  of  young 
grow  ths  renders  trimmingand  dressing  off  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  neatness.  It  is  yet  early 
to  make  new  plantations,  but  the  ground  may  be 
turned  over  more  than  once  to  get  it  into  first-rate 
tilth,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  it  must  be  made 
as  firm  as  an  old  pasture  field,  set  out  in  squares 
to  save  time,  and  blocked  with  fresh,  heavy  loam 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants  when 
they  show  signs  of  starting. 

Brsii  Fruits. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  now  arriving  at  a 
tempting  stage  and  will  require  careful  protection 
from  the  busy  bills  of  feathered  friends.  Bull- 
finches with  us,  as  in  all  wooded  districts,  are 
sometimes  very  troublesome  ;  but  instead  of 
descending  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  spoiling 
the  trees  by  shooting,  we  make  their  favourite 
food  distasteful  by  syringing  with  a  wash  com- 
posed of  finely  sifted  quicklime  and  a  few  handfuls 
of  soot  and  soapsuds.  At  one  time  I  used  to  defer 
pruning  until  late  in  the  spring,  but  finding  this 
wash  so  thoroughly  effectual,  all  the  bushes  are 
now  pruned  in  due  course,  and  two  syringings 
suffice  for  the  season.     Another  advantage  is  free- 
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dom  from  Moss  and  Lichen  ;  the  wash  is  manurial 
and  has  a  composing  effect  on  the  larvas  of  cater- 
pillars. Cuttings  of  approved  varieties  may  still 
be  put  in,  although  autumn  is  the  best  time.  Still, 
well  ripened  pieces  of  wood  will  strike  freely  in 
any  ordinary  soil  and  situation.  Gooseberries, 
also  Red  and  White  Currants,  should  always  be 
grown  upon  clean  single  stems,  not  less  than 
12  inches  in  height,  and  the  better  to  insure  free- 
dom from  underground  suckers  all  the  buds  likely 
to  be  buried  in  the  soil  should  be  removed  before 
the  cuttings  are  planted.  Those  above  ground 
assist  in  the  formation  of  roots,  but  they  must  be 
pinched  the  first  season  and  trimmed  off  the  stems 
to  the  required  height  in  the  autumn.  Black 
Currants  do  not  require  this  attention,  as  they  are 
more  fertile  and  produce  the  finest  fruit  when 
allowed  to  stool  and  throw  up  many  branches 
from  beneath  the  surface.  The  mode  of  pruning 
also  is  different,  all  that  is  needed  being  a  general 
thinning  of  the  oldest  and  cross  branches  to  let  in 
light  and  air,  and  to  encourage  young  growths 
from  the  base. 

Grafting. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  for  commencing  this 
work,  of  which  I  should  like  to  see  more  going  on ; 
and  if  orchardists  in  the  west,  like  growers  in 
Kent,  would  make  themselves  conspicuous  by 
grubbing  some  of  their  old  trees,  nay,  whole  or- 
chards, they  might  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
ignorance  of  fiying  travellers  who  rush  into  the 
daily  papers.  If  not  already  headed  back,  not  a 
day  should  be  lost  in  sawing  off  the  branches  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  intended  point  of  union, 
and  scions  must  be  transferred  to  cool,  shady 
spots,  where  they  will  remain  comparatively  dor- 
mant until  the  sap  flows  freely  in  the  stocks. 
Vigorous  young  trees  in  gardens  may  be  grafted 
through  the  months  of  March  and  April ;  large 
orchard  trees  generally  work  and  take  best  when 
operated  upon  in  May.  Ordinary  whip-grafting  is 
the  most  expeditious  and  effectual  mode  of  manag- 
ing young  trees,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  check 
and  produce  numerous  channels  for  the  pent-up 
sap,  a  superabundance  of  scions  may  be  put  on 
and  allowed  to  grow  freely  the  first  year.  All 
spray,  too,  from  dormant  buds  on  the  stocks  may 
have  free  license  throughout  the  summer,  but  they 
must  be  thinned  out  or  shortened  back  where 
their  presence  interferes  with  the  ripening  of 
the  grafts  in  the  autumn.  Trees  so  treated  last 
year  should  now  be  trimmed  out,  superfluous  grafts 
cut  away  for  future  stock,  and  those  left,  shortened 
back  to  form  the  foundation  and  proper  balance  of 
the  future  pyramid  or  bush.  Amongst  Apples  a 
sharp  eye  should  be  directed  to  the  union,  as 
there,  if  anywhere,  will  woolly  aphis  be  found. 
Whether  present  or  not,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  clear 
away  the  remains  of  all  old  ligatures  and  clay, 
then  wash  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  or 
paraffin,  and  redaub  with  fresh  clay  and  cow 
manure.  Where  scions  have  grown  very  strong 
and  the  newly  formed  matter  is  not  considered 
powerful  enough  to  hold  them  against  high 
winds,  a  few  stout  sticks  should  be  tightly  lashed 
to  the  stocks  to  steady  the  grafts  for  another 
season. 

Figs. 
Where  these  were  well  protected  with  dry  Fern, 
and  a  rough  coping  board  was  provided  for  throw- 
ing off  wet  and  snow,  there  exists  but  little  doubt 
that  the  youngest  points  furnished  with  embryo 
fruits  are  now  safe  and  sound.  How  to  keep 
them  so  is  the  rub,  as  many  people  tell  us  that 
covering  is  a  delusion  and  leads  to  mischief  on 
removal ;  so  is  warm  covering  on  early  Vine  bor- 
ders, if,  having  taken  leave  of  our  senses,  we  sud- 
denly remove  our  heat  preservers  and  leave  the 
stems  or  the  roots  of  our  trees  to  their  fate. 
Prudent  men  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  this  course 
would  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  gross  abuse  ; 
they  therefore  remove  the  covering  bit  by  bit. 
Growers  of  outdoor  Figs  in  the  midlands  and 
the  north  know  very  well  that  the  pitcher 
may  go  safely  to  the  well  for  years,  but  a 
severe  winter  overtakes  the  venturesome,  and  the 


work  of  years  is  lost,  for  they  have  to  cut  their 
trees  down  to  the  ground  and  start  again.  In 
maritime  counties,  be  they  east  or  west,  this 
rarely  happens,  although  at  highly  favoured 
Arundel  I  once  saw  large  standard  centenarians 
which  had  been  roughly  handled  by  the  ice  king. 
Covering  these  was,  of  course,  impracticable,  but 
owners  of  well-trained  trees  against  sheltering 
walls,  far  away  from  the  salt  spray  cordon,  can 
and  will  fall  back  upon  dry  Bracken,  which  they 
can  draw  out  frond  by  frond  as  the  Chinaman 
throws  away  his  jackets.  April  is  the  time  to 
commence,  and  I  venture  to  say  those  who  pro- 
ceed with  caution  will  never  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  use  of  covering.  When  outdoor  Figs 
are  allowed  to  grow  into  a  wild  mass  of  branches 
3  feet  or  more  from  the  wall,  it  generally,  I  may 
say  always,  happens  that  the  roots  also  are 
neglected,  but  this  system  can  hardly  be  called 
culture,  certainly  not  creditable  or  even  profitable 
culture,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  trees  I  have  met 
with  swell  to  a  certain  stage  thousands  of  fruits 
which  fall  off  during  the  winter,  but  unless  the 
summer  is  exceptionally  hot  the  most  forward 
fail  to  ripen.  Thin  these  trees,  nail  in  the  best 
shoots,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  sun  to 
strike  the  wall  when  they  are  in  full  leaf,  prune 
the  roots,  and  give  them  poor  soil  to  grow  in. 
Mulch  heavily  and  water  copiously  in  summer, 
and  they  will  do  all  that  outdoor  Figs  in  this 
country  can  be  expected  to  do.  They  will  set  a 
a  good  crop  of  embryo  fruits  every  autumn,  and 
they  will  swell  them  to  maturity  the  following 
season,  always  provided  they  are  well  protected 
through  severe  winters.  Open-air  Figs  rarely 
give  a  second  crop  of  fruit  in  our  most  favourable 
counties ;  consequently  the  pinching  of  young 
shoots  so  often  practised  under  ^lass  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  injurious,  as  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment would  lead  to  the  formation  of  young  growths 
which  our  seasons  are  neither  long  enough  nor  hot 
enough  to  ripen. 


leaves  reduced  to  mould  by  heating  is  the  worst  of  all 
ways  of  preparing  it. — Cambrian. 


Good  and  bad  leaf-soil. — The  quality  of  leaf- 
soil  varies  very  much.  Some  sorts  are  well  adapted 
for  encouraging  the  production  of  roots  and  nourish- 
ing young  plants,  while  other  kinds  are  almost  useless, 
the  roots  formed  in  them  being  few  and  weakly,  and 
the  progress  of  the  plants  unsatisfactory.  Leaves 
collected  under  trees  of  a  mixed  character  never 
make  good  leaf-soil ;  the  best  is  obtained  from  an 
Oak  or  Beech  plantation,  both  of  which  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  all  large  places,  and  now  that  selling 
timber  of  all  kinds  lias  become  so  fashionable,  I  am 
surprised  that  those  in  charge  of  woods  have  never 
offered  leaf-soil  for  sale.  It  is  as  valuable  and  scarce 
near  towns  as  peat  or  silver  sand,  and  if  good  samples 
of  it  were  offered,  the  demand  for  it  would  doubtless 
be  great.  Leaves  which  are  formed  into  hotbeds, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  manure,  are  excellent  for 
putting  on  Potato  and  other  vegetable  ground  when 
their  work  as  heat-producers  has  ceased.  Pure  leaves, 
such  as  those  put  into  Pine-apple  houses  and  pits, 
become  useful  for  propagating  purposes,  and  for  mix- 
ing with  the  soil  used  in  the  early  culture  of  young 
plants.  The  best  of  all  leaf-soil,  however,  is  that  which 
has  never  been  subjected  to  fermentation.  This  is 
produced  without  any  effort,  as  the  leaves  which  ac- 
cumulate here  and  there  in  hollows  and  other  places 
decay  gradually  without  heating,  and  leaf-soil  of  this 
description  is  soft,  sweet,  and  quite  free  from  worms, 
fungus,  or  other  impurities.  Such  material  is  excellent 
for  propagating,  and  for  using  in  potting  composts  of 
the  best  descriptions.  All  who  use  leaf -soil  for  pot- 
ting should  secure  it  of  this  description  if  possible. 
Some  of  the  best  leaf-soil  we  can  get  for  ordinary 
purposes  is  obtained  from  a  pond,  the  feeding  stream 
of  which  parses  through  a  large  Beech  and  Oak 
wood.  A  good  deal  of  sand  which  is  mixed  up  with 
these  leaves  prevents  them  being  carried  away  ;  they 
generally  form  ridges,  which  show  themselves  above 
the  water.  The  pond  is  cleared  out  annually,  and 
when  the  water  has  dr-ained  froin  them  they  become 
the  best  of  leaf-soil.  This  material  is  excellent  for 
Carrot  soil  or  Asparagus  beds,  and  we  find  it  mucli 
better  for  propagating  and  similar  work  than  the  soil 
from   the   old   fermented    beds,    which    proves   that 
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PLATE  584. 

AMERICAN  VIOLETS  AND  HARDY  BUT- 
TERWORTS. 

(with  coloured  ILLU.STRATIONS  OF  VIOLA  PEDATA 
AND  PINGOICOLA  GRANDIFLORA.*) 

According  to  an  American  botanist,  Viola  odorata 
far  excels  all  the  American  species  in  fragrance, 
and  we  therefore  hear  of  its  becoming  naturalised 
in  many  places  near  dwellings  in  that  country. 
V.  tricolor,  though  now  plentiful  there,  is  not 
indigenous  to  America.  Although  V.  pedata 
has  no  connection  with  the  Pansy  or  Viola  as  re- 
presented in  our  gardens,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  the  same  attention  had  been  paid  to 
V.  pedata,  bicolor  and  sagittata  as  has  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  V.  tricolor,  we  would  now 
be  in  possession  of  an  elegant  race  of  cut-foliaged 
Violets,  perhaps  not  far  behind  those  we  now 
have  for  flower-garden  decoration.  In  addition 
to  the  kinds  here  noticed  in  detail,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  species — something  like  thirty-two — 
besides  thirteen  varieties,  all  natives  of  North 
America,  which  do  much  to  render  our  gardens 
interesting  all  through  the  summer  months. 
Among  others  worthy  of  notice  may  be  men- 
tioned V.  blanda,  chrysantha,  a  really  charming 
species,  delphinifolia,  lanceolata,  Nuttalli,  primu- 
kefolia,  pubescens,  Selkirki,  striata,  &c.  ;  all  of 
these  do  well  with  ordinary  care  on  the  rockery, 
the  chief  consideration  being  a  comparatively 
moist  soil  in  summer.  Some  may  also  be  accom- 
modated in  the  mixed  border  or  flower  bed.  They 
are  all  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
winter,  or  fronj  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  safely  gathered. 
The  following  are  among  the  best : — 
V.  PALUSTRis  (the  Marsh  Violet). — This  is  a  well- 
known  plant,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
as  well  as  in  North  America  ;  it  varies  in  size  ex- 
tremely, more  especially  in  Southern  Europe  ;  we 
have  had  plants  brought  from  Valais  only  about  an 
inch  in  height,  while  others  from  the  United  States 
have  been  nearly  a  foot  in  height.  It  affects  rather 
damp  situations,  and  on  that  account  makes  an 
excellent  addition  to  our  rather  limited  number  of 
dwarf  bog  plants.  It  has  stolons,  but  they  are  short, 
and  do  not  run  so  freely  as  those  of  many  of  the 
more  robust  kinds.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  lining  the 
low  edges  of  artificial  lakes,  ponds,  &c.,  where  dwarf 
plants  are  required.  It  yields  from  April  to  July  a 
profusion  of  Largish  lilac  flowers,  which  in  some  of 
the  forms  vary  to  white.  They  are  scentless,  and 
have  very  short  spurs  ;  the  leaves  are  smooth,  nearly 
round,  and  cordate,  with  crenated  margins.  It  is 
increased  by  division. 

V.  PEDATA  (the  Bird's-foot  Violet)  and  the  variety 
bicolor  are  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  American  species.  V.  pedata  is  not 
by  any  means  the  earliest  of  Violets  to  bloom  ;  some 
few  species  flower  as  early  as  March  .and  the  first 
week  in  April,  while  V.  pedata  is  seldom  seen  in  full 
beauty  before  the  beginning  of  May.  It,  however, 
fully  compensates  for  its  lateness  by  its  superior 
attractions,  being  the  largest  and  showiest  of  all  the 
native  kinds.  Not  only  are  its  flowers  beautiful,  but, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  coloured  plate,  its 
leaves  are  delicately  cut  and  Fern-like.  V.  p.  bicolor 
seems  to  be  the  only  distinct  variety  of  it  we  have  in 
gardens  at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  white-flowered  form,  but  I  am  told  that  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  its  variations  are  very  great, 
ranging  from  pure  white  to  purple.  These  variations 
are,  moreover,  not  always  confined  to  the  colours  of 
the  flowers,  for  the  petals  also  undergo  considerable 
modification.     In  some  of  the  forms  they  are  broad 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  the  late  Noel  Huinphreya  in 
the  York  Nurseries,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyiis. 
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and  round,  while  in  others  they  are  narrowed  into 
mere  floral  stripes,  detracting  much  from  its  value  as 
a  garden  flower.  V.  pedata  is  perhaps  best  adapted 
for  choice  positions  on  the  rockery,  where  it  does  well 
in  peaty  sandy  soil,  half  shady,  and  not  over-moist. 
It  may  also  be  grown  well  in  pots  for  exhibition 
purposes.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  and  division. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  at  Chelsea  as  early  as 
l"r)9.  (Syns.,  V.  digitata  and  flabellifolia.)  Bicolor, 
though  always  requiring  careful  management,  may  be 
grown  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  mo^t  locali- 
ties. It  is  an  extremely  interesting  plant,  not  unlike 
our  garden  Pansy,  the  colour  variation  being  most 
pronounced  iu  the  two  upper  petals,  which  change  to 
deep  rich  velvety  purple  or  crimson,  the  lower  ones 
varying  to  pale  lilac  or  blue.  Excessive  moisture 
during  winter  seems  to  be  what  this  variety  most 
dislikes  ;  therefore  any  little  extra  attention  in 
guarding    against   this    will   be    well   bestowed.     It 


1  inch  broad  at  flowering  time,  enlarging  to  3  inches 
or  4  inches  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  gene- 
rally closely  pressed  to  the  ground.  It  is  found  from 
Maine  to  Michigan  and  along  the  Alleghanies. 

v.  CCCCLL.4TA  (common  blue  Violet). — This  spe- 
cies, which  is  very  variable  in  habit,  somewhat 
resembles  our  common  Sweet  Violet,  but  is  devoid  of 
the  delicious  scent  that  makes  V.  odorata  such  a 
general  favourite  with  all  lovers  of  hardy  spring 
flowers.  V.  cucuUata,  as  seen  in  cultivation,  is  much 
larger  than  V.  odorata.  Its  leaves,  which  are  all 
long-stalked  and  upright,  are  usually  heart-shaped, 
and  have  a  broad  sinus  at  the  base  ;  they  are  some- 
times variegated,  and  in  this  state  make  an  interesting 
display  in  the  rock  garden.  Its  flowers  vary  also 
considerably  both  in  size  and  colour  ;  they  are  deep 
or  pale  violet-blue  or  purple,  sometimes  nearly  white 
or  variegated  ^vith  white.  It  is  common  on  low 
grounds  everywhere,  and  flowers  from  April  to  June. 


likes  a  rich  rather  light  peaty  soil,  and  we  find  it  does 
best  on  a  western  exposure.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Fliirr  des  Serns  as  V.  p.  var.  atropurpurea,  t.  1361. 
It  flowers  in  summer,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
and  divibion. 

V.  B0TL'NniFOLi.\  (Round-leaved  Violet). — Though 
one  of  the  old  North  Americin  species,  this  has  been 
until  lately  comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  it  is  an  undoubted  acquisition,  even 
considering  the  large  number  of  Violets  now  grown. 
It  forms  a  short  rhizome  or  creeping  stem  not  unlike 
that  of  glabella.  Being  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit, 
it  is  very  useful  both  for  the  rockery  and  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border.  The  flower^;,  which  are  light 
yellow,  are  produced  iu  great  profusion  during  April 
and  May.  The  leaves  are  round  or  heart-shaped, 
with    slightly    crenated    margins ;    they    are    about 


It  merges  into  palmata,  the  leaves  being  from  three 
to  seven-parted.     V.  cordata  is  also  a  variety. 

V.  SAGITTATA  ( Arrow-headed  Violet). — This  is  said 
by  American  botanists  to  be  an  extremely  variable 
species,  V.  ovata  and  V.  emarginata  being  forms  of 
it.  One  or  two  of  its  varieties  are  always  the  first  to 
flower  in  spring,  even  before  V.  cuculiata,  which 
usually  blossoms  towards  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April.  It  makes  a  charming  addition  to  the 
rockery,  where  it  never  fails  to  produce  an  annual 
crop  of  sweet-scented  flowers.  In  ordinary  borders 
it  also  blooms  with  remarkable  freedom.  In  borders, 
however,  we  usually  raise  the  soil  about  it  by  means 
of  stones,  as  it  seems  to  prefer  a  rather  dry  situation. 
I  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  I  am  told  it  is  always 
I  found  on  dry  slopes,  and  in  this  country  it  produces 
flowers  more  freely  in  well-drained  beds.    It  is  rarely 


ever  more  than  a  few  inches  high,  and  it  produces 
numerous  rather  large  purple-blue  flowers.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  oblong  heart-shaped,  halbert- 
shaped,  or  arrow-headed,  the  latter  form  being  the 
most  prevalent,  smooth,  but  often  hairy,  especially  in 
the  case  of  plants  from  high  altitudes.  It  is  fairly 
common  in  the  Northern  States  in  open  fields  and 
hillsides,  Canada,  Michigan,  and  Florida ;  increased 
readily  by  division. 

V.  BIKLOKA  (twin-flowered  Violet). — This  is  really 
a  charming  little  plant  for  half-neglected  spots,  &c  , 
on  rockwork.     It  is  widely  diffused  over  Europe  and 


Asia  as  well  as  America,  and  is  now  pretty  well 
known  in  our  gardens,  where  we  find  it  particularly 
useful  in  filling  up  chinks  in  old  walls  and  junctions 
if  old  steps,  &c.,  in  shady  positions.  We  are  told 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps  every  crevice  between 
the  moist  rocks  is  densely  packed  with  it ;  its  long 
roots  and  stems  even  crawl  under  great  boulders,  and 
it  is  frequently  found  lining  shallow  caves  with  its 
bright  green  kidney  or  heart-shaped  leaves  and  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  its  treat- 
ment where  conditions  just  named  are  not  available, 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  grows  intermixed 
with  Soldanellaa,  and  that  where  we  find  the  latter 
do  well,  this  Violet  will  also  be  found  to  flourish. 
Like  Arenaria  balearica,  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria,  &c., 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  it  when  once  fairly 
established,  as  it  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  pairs,  are  small,  but 
bright,  the  lips  streaked  with  black  lines.  They  are 
produced  throughout  the  summer  months. 

V.  CANADENSIS. — This  is  quite  a  different  stamp  of 
Violet  from  any  of  those  enumerated  in  detail,  having 
more  or  less  of  an  arborescent  look  about  it,  although 
it  dies  down  in  autumn  with  the  others.  It  is  very 
easily  accommodated  in  the  ordinary  flower  border, 


V.  canadensis. 

and  is  also  useful  in  shady  spots  on  rockwork,  ttower- 
ino-,  when  well  treated  as  regards  compost,  more  or 
less  from  April  until  September.  It  grows  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  branching  towards  the  top, 
and  producing  numerous  whitish  flowers,  of  medium 
size,  and  slightly  tinged  with  purple  underneath. 
The  leaves,  which  are  mostly  on  the  stem,  are  heart- 
shaped,  sharply  pointed,  and  serrated  at  the  margins. 
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It  is  found  itt  moist  woods  along  the  Alleghauies. 
V.  striata  is  nearly  allied  to  it ;  it  grows  from  6  inches 
to  10  inches  high,  is  branched,  and  bears  numerous 
cream-coloured  flowers,  the  lower  petals  of  which  are 
prettily  streaked  with  purplish  lines. 

V.  GL.VBELLA. — This  pretty  little  species  somewhat 
resembles  V.  biflora,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are 
about  the  same  tize,  and  have  the  dark  lines  running 
from  the  eye,  but  it  is  only  one-flowered  instead  of 
two,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other.  It  forms  thickish 
creeping  rhizomes,  which  lie  half-buried  on  the  sur- 
face, and  which  are  thickly  covered  with  scales  or 
leaf- scales.  These  rhizomes,  when  the  plants  are  in 
robust  health  and  any  accident  happens  to  the  pri- 
mary bud,  produce  buds  which  eventually  throw  up 
Itaves  and  flowers  on  their  own  account.  It  is  a 
charmirg  plant  for  dry,  sunny  situations  on  the 
rockery,  and  grows  freely  in  a  Ught  sandy  soil,  free 
in  winter  from  stagnant  moisture.  It  rarely  grows 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  height. 

BUTTERWORTS. 

The  Pinguiculas,  or  Butteiworts  a^  they  are 
popularly  called,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Prim- 
worts,  from  which  they  differ  amoDg  other  points 
in  having  irregular  flowers  and  also  in  the  sta- 
mens being  alternate  witli  the  segments.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions, 
where  they  inhabit  marshy  places.  Seven  are 
natives  of  America ;  two,  besides  P.  grandiflora 
and  lusitanica,are  found  wild  in  our  own  country 
in  company  with  Droseras,  &c.  In  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  especially,  they  are  pretty 
plentilnl,  one  or  two  of  the  species  being  very 
abundant  in  Ross-shire,  in  many  instances  com- 
pletely carpeting  small  tracts  over  the  moors. 
The  peaty  ground  in  which  they  are  fomd  is 
naturally  moist  and  spongy,  and  in  cases  of  even 
prolonged  drought  the  plants  flourish  and  flower 
in  quite  a  surprising  way.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, in  wliicli  they  are  jilentiful,  they  are  shaded 
by  scraggy  Heath.  The  treatment  which  they 
receive  during  winter  in  a  wild  state  seems  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  that  which  they  re- 
ceive under  cullivation,  the  stations  where  they 
were  most  abundant  being  entirely  under  water 
at  that  season  and  impassable  on  "foot.  Pingui- 
culas are  very  interesting  plants,  and  well  worth 
cullivation  where  they  can  be  accommodated. 
Their  cultivation  in  pots  is  very  simple,  and  I 
know  of  no  sight  more  interesting  than  that  of  a 
well-flowered  plant  of  the  species  figured  in  the 
accompanying  plate. 

In  growing  Butterworts  out  of  doors  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  specially  prepared  bed  for 
them,  i.e,  if  there  is  no  natural  bog.  It  must 
not  be  too  damp,  and,  above  all  things,  it  must 
be  well  drained.  Peat  to  tlie  depth  of  a  foot  or 
so  must  be  provided,  and  a  good  sprinkle  of 
Sphagnum,  living  if  procurable,  to  keep  them 
rnoist  during  the  summer.  If  in  a  shady  posi- 
tion, so  much  the  better,  as  Lycopodiums  may  be 
introduced  as  well  as  Droseras,  Dionfea  musci- 
pula,  and  other  interesting  alpines.  During 
winter  buds  are  formed  iu  the  same  way  as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  Primulas  ;  they  are  easily 
displaced,  and  birds  in  search  of  food  often  do  a 
large  amount  of  damage  to  thein  by  stirring  them 
up  and  leaving  them  e.xposed.  The  bed  should 
never  be  cleaned  or  raked  over  in  winter  except 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.  P.  grandiflora 
(the  Iri.'ih  Butterwort)  is,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plate,  a  handsome  plant  and  one 
well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  apparently  variable,  even  in  a  wild  state,  both 
in  size  and  colour.  It  is  found  in  Ireland,  and 
is  also  abundant  near  Penzance,  but  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  plentiful,  however, 
in  the  west  of  France,  on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
and  other  places,  a  rose-flowered  one  being  found 
in  the  Aljis  of  Dauidiiny.  For  garden  purposes 
grandiflora  is  perlectly  distinct  from  vulgaris  ; 


although  often  quoted  as  a  sub-species,  it  is  far 
more  showy  than  vulgaris  ;  indeed,  few  plants 
present  a  more  charming  appearairce  early  in  tlie 
J  ear  than  a  well-grown  group  of  P.  grandiflora; 
the  mass  of  large,  deep,  and  rich  purple  or  ro.?e- 
coloured  flowers  which  it  produces  contrast  well 
with  the  bright  hue  of  the  leaves.  Next  to  P. 
caudata,  a  large,  bright-coloured  species,  the  Irish 
Butterwort  is  by  far  the  showiest.  P.  caudata  is 
not  harily  in  the  open  air  ;  although  it  stood  un- 
injured until  well  on  into  December,  it  suc- 
cumbeil  at  the  first  approach  of  severe  frost ;  it  is 
possilile,  however,  with  the  protection  of  a  hand- 
light  to  get  through  the  winter  safely.  P.  vul- 
garis is  much  smaller  in  every  way  than  P.  grandi- 
flora, and  useful  only  in  the  way  of  variety.  P. 
alpina,  a  little  white  sjiecies  witha  yellow  throat, 
is  rare  in  cultivation.  P.  lusitauica,  which  is 
also  small,  bears  pretty  lilac  flowers,  with  a 
yellow  throat ;  others  worth  growing  are  In  tea, 
villosa,  and  elatior.  D.  K. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

DOEYOPTERIS. 

The  charming  small-growing  Ferns  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  nearly  related  to  Pteris,  from 
which  they  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  their 
netted  veins.  The  fronds  of  Doryopteris  when 
mature  are  nearly  all  palmately  or  digitately 
lobed  ;  in  some  instances,  however,  the  immature 
fronds  are  quite  different  in  form  from  those  that 
are  mature  ;  they  are  thick  and  coriaceous  in 
texture  and  deep  green,  whilst  the  continuous 
marginal  band  of  brown  sori  is  very  conspicuous. 
These  plants  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
pot  room,  nor  would  they  be  so  available  for 
indoor  decoration  if  they  did.  Although  they 
enjoy  tropical  heat,  the  leathery  nature  of  their 
fronds  enables  Ihem  to  withstand  with  impunity 
a  comparatively  cool  temperature,  and  conse- 
quently they  may  be  rrsed  effectively  in  Wardian 
cases.  This  is  the  best  time  for  repotting  or 
surface- dressing  them.  If  in  Wardian  cases,  and 
the  drainage  is  in  good  order,  then  a  little  fresh 
soil  is  all  they  require  ;  in  repotting  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots  ;  when  that 
happens  the  fronds  become  deformed.  For  com- 
post use  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  D. 
nobilis  is  a  bold-growing  kind — by  far  the  largest 
species  in  the  genus  ;  when  young  the  fronds  are 
sagittate,  but  when  mature,  they  becoaie  large, 
broad,  and  palmately  divided,  from  12  inches  to 
18  inches  high,  and  about  9  inches  broad;  their 
colour  is  bright  shining  green,  and  in  all  stages 
of  growth  the  divisions  and  segments  are  orna- 
mented with  a  central  band  of  white.  D.  sagitti- 
folia  is  a  free-growing  plant  with  simple  .spear- 
shaped  fronds,  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  high,  of  a 
rich  shining  green.  D.  alcyonis  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  miniature  variety  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  it  is,  however,  we  think,  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct ;  for  whilst  in  a  small  state  the  fronds  are 
simple  and  spear-shaped,  they  ultimately  become 
palmate,  a  change  not  seen  in  sagittifolia.  D. 
palmata  may  be  considered  a  miniature  of  D. 
nobilis,  being  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  the 
fronds  seldom  reaching  more  than  "J  inches  or 
10  inches  high.  D.  pedata,  whilst  resembling 
the  preceding,  is  thinner  in  texture  and  more 
distinctly  lobed.  D.  collina,  again,  is  dwarferand 
less  divided  than  any  of  the  other  members  of 
this  genus. 


SHORT  NOTES— FERNS. 


Fern  album.— Il.iving  dried  part  of  a  collection  of 
Adiaiituins,  I'Ili-is,  and  Sulagiuella,  1  now  wish  to  put  them 
in  some  limd  of  albuni  or  book  made  .specially  for  Ferns. 
Will  some  reader  of  The  Garde.s-  inforni  me  where  to  yet 


such  a  baok?  or.  if  not  able  to  get  one  speciaUy  for  Ferns, 
what  kind  of  a  book  would  be  most  suitable  to  put  them  in? 
-F.  C. 

Pteris  Mayi.— This  is  a  crested  form  of  the  well  known 
Pteris  erctica  albo-lineata.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  compact  in 
habit,  and  a  plant  that  stands  well  in  sittiDg-rooms. 


TASSELLED  AND  CRESTED  FERNS. 

I  OHSEiivED  some  correspondence  in  The  Gar- 
den of  August  last  on  the  subject  as  to  whether 
the  British  Ferns  are  more  prone  to  become  taa- 
selled  and  crested  than  the  exotic  species.  Hav- 
ing had  a  little  experience  in  collecting  Ferns 
both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  old  country — 
say,  about  thirty  years  in  New  Zealaml  and 
nearly  as  long  in  Scotland  and  England — my 
experience  may  possibly  be  of  some  little  service 
in  the  matter,  as  I  observed  that  New  Zealand 
Ferns  are  mentioned  by  at  least  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents. In  my  experience  I  find  more  of 
the  New  Zealand  Ferns  than  of  the  British  have 
a  tendency  to  become  tasselled  in  their  natural 
liabitats.  We  have  in  one  locality  near  Dunedin 
Lomaria  fluviatilis  so  much  crested  and  tasselled, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  plant  that  is 
not  more  or  less  tasselled  at  the  ends  of  the 
fronds  ;  and  in  other  gullies  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  all  appearance  as  favourably 
situated,  the  diflicuHy  would  be  to  find  a  plant  to 
sport  at  all  of  this  the  Fern  most  prone  to  do  so  of 
all  our  New  Zealand  Ferns.  We  have  several  very 
fine  tasselled  specimens  of  the  Lomaria  family, 
such  as  L.  discolor  anil  L.  alpina,  which,  I  under- 
stand, are  both  introduced  into  England.  We 
have  also  a  very  fine  tasselled  variety  of  Asple- 
nium  falcatum  and  of  Aspidium  aculeatum  var. 
vestitum,  also  of  Todea  hymenophylloides.  And 
one  of  our  small  Tree  Fern.s,  Alaophila  Colensoi, 
is  found  with  the  pinnules  all  forked  or  branched 
near  the  midrib  of  the  frond,  which  causes  the 
pinnules  to  cross  each  other,  giving  the  massive 
frond  a  fine  appearance.  Many  others  we  have 
with  forked  or  slightly  crested  fronds,  but  if  left  to 
Nature  they  soon  disappear,  as  the  normal  forms 
soon  choke  them  out  if  some  of  our  hunters  for 
those  tasselled  varieties  do  not  find  them  and 
carry  them  off.  A.  C.  Purdie. 

Otiifjo  Universittj,  Dunedin,  N.Z. 


The  Parsley  Fern  (AUosorus  crispus). — Two 
or  three  of  the  statements  anent  this  pretty  native 
Fern,  as  made  at  page  Kill,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
rather  misleading.  It  is  by  no  means  easily  culti- 
vated, as  every  grower  of  our  native  Ferns  knows 
right  well,  for  you  may  imitate  soil,  position,  and 
aspect,  but  you  cannotintroduce  to  your  garden  the 
puremountainairinvvhichthisFern  above  all  others 
seems  to  delight.  Instead  of  the  broken  bricks  and 
peaty  loam  recommended  for  its  culture,  take  my 
advice  and  substitute  smashed-up  slates  freely  co- 
mingled  with  a  free,  sandy,  red  loam,  and  nestle 
the  plant  away  below  some  overhanging  boulder 
where  no  raindrops  can.bedew  its  peevi,«h  crown, 
and  you  will  succeed  best — at  least  you  will  be 
imitating  as  nearly  as  possible  its  natural  position 
and  soil,  minus,  of  course,  the  clear  bracing  air  of 
its  native  hillsides.  If  you  cannot  do  this  and 
must  plant  on  the  level,  place  a  Hat  stone  or  piece 
of  slate  directly  on  top  of  the  crown,  for  rarely, 
save  in  either  of  the  above  ways,  or  else  projecting 
perpendicularly  from  an  old  stone  dyke,  do  we 
see  the  Parsley  Fern  in  its  wildest  luxuriance. 
Vou  say  it  dislikes  lime.  That  cannot  be;  for  .some 
of  the  finest  tufts  in  that  spot  where  it  flourishes 
in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Isles — where  the  whole  hillsides  and  quarry 
faces  are  literally  carpeted  with  it  — are  peeping 
out  every  here  and  there  from  the  old  Cambrian 
walls  of  stone  and  lime.  It  may  not  be  partial  to 
lime,  but  I  question  much  if  it  dislikes  it.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  Parsley  Fern  occurs  in  great 
plenty  in  a  quarry  in  Perthshire;  well,  I  have  col- 
lected it  in  two  of  these,  but  it  is  not  plentiful 
either  in  Ledriaskie  or  Ballindalloch  slato  quar- 
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ries  ;  in  fact,  in  Central  Perthshire  (Strathearn 
district)  it  is  considered  quite  a  rarity.  In  Led- 
riaskie  quarry  I  only  found  one  sizeable  tuft, 
and  I  have  visited  this  quarry  on  several  occasions 
since  that  time,  but  the  tufts  of  Parsley  Fern  were 
few  indeed. — M.  A.  W. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

VEGETABLES,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

THOLiiH  I  do  not  I'lass  myself  amongst  those  who 
accept  for  granted  without  inquiry  all  that  is 
written,  or  all  that  certain  persons  may  say  for 
or  against  any  particular  variety  of  vegetable,  I 
at  tlie  same  tiiuf  have  at  least  as  strong  an  ob- 
jection to  join  the  now  fashionable  class,  namely, 
that  which  abuses  all  and  sundry  new  introduc- 
tions, apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  are  new.  I  consider  that  the  advancement 
made  as  regards  novelties  has  been  very  great, 
and  might  hive  been  greater  had  there  been  less 
rivalry  amongst  seed  firms.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
take  Potatoes.  The  best  kinds  a  very  few  years 
ago  consisted  of  Regent  and  Scotch  Champion, 
which  were  e.xcellent  in  quality,  late  in  the 
season,  but  so  ugly  and  deep-eyed  that  a  lot  of 
waste  occurred  in  the  dressing,  and  of  time,  toi, 
in  peeling.  Now  we  have  at  least  a  dozen  kinds 
of  better  quality,  with  a  smoother  surface,  doulile 
yield,  and  less  liable  to  the  murrain.  Amongst 
the.'e  are  JIagnum  Bonum,  Reading  Hero,  Prime 
Minister,  M.P.,  Reading  Russet,  and  others.  As 
with  Potatoes,  so  with  Peas,  not  that  the  quality 
of  such  varieties  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British 
( Jueen,  and  Champion  of  England  has  been,  or 
indeed  is  likely  to  be  e.xceeded,  but  in  robust- 
ness of  growth  that  battles  with  drought  and 
keeps  mildew  in  check,  a  vast  improvement 
has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  such 
\arieties  as  Telephone,  Gladiator,  President  Gar- 
field, and  Duke  of  Albany  ;  whilst  as  regards 
early  varieties,  we  now  get  nearly  as  high  quality 
as  in  the  late  Marrows  in  such  varieties  as 
William  the  First,  Alpha,  and  Advancer.  To 
allude  to  the  improvements  made  in  other  sec- 
tions of  vegetables  would  be  but  a  reiteration  of 
the  foregoing,  and  as  for  obvious  reasons  the 
names  of  firms  or  introducers  cannot  be  men- 
tioned, 1  close  by  advising  the  sceptical  to  stick 
by  their  old  favourites  so  long  as  they  serve  them 
well;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  exhort  them  to  be 
charitable,  and  believe  that  improvement  as  re- 
gards varieties  is  possible,  and  not  only  that,  but 
that  it  has  already  been  accomplished. 


SOWING  SPRING  ONIONS. 
Onions  may  follow  any  crop  that  is  cleared  off 
early  enough  to  permit  of  the  land  being  trenched 
up  before  the  winter  is  too  far  advanced.  Manure 
should  be  liberally  used,  and  if  the  land  is  light 
the  chief  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  now 
in  a  well  decomposed  condition,  night  soil  that 
has  been  worked  up  into  a  compost  being  specially 
elfeetive.  In  manuring  light  soils  for  Onions  it 
is  best  not  to  bury  the  manure  too  deeply.  If 
lightly  forked  in,  it  will  have  more  influence 
upon  the  crop  than  if  buried  deeply  with  the 
spade.  The  strength  or  essence  of  the  manures 
being  easily  soluble  in  water,  is  in  non-retentive 
soils  carried  deeply  down  with  every  spring 
shower,  and  though  doubtless  the  roots  follow 
and  arrest  some,  still,  I  think,  a  loss  has  to 
be  submitted  to  if  the  manure  is  laid  too  far 
from  the  surface. 

The  maggot  is  the  great  curse  to  the  Onion 
crop  on  light  soils,  and  in  a  dry  season  no  certain 
remedy  has  yet  been  discovered.  A  dressing  of 
salt,  at  the  rate  of  8  ozs.  to  the  square  yard, 
applied  now  will  be  useful.  Nitrate  of  soda,  at 
the  late  of  U  or  7  lbs.  to  the  rod  or  perch,  may 


also  be  recommended,  not  to  kill  the  maggots  or 
to  prevent  the  flies  from  depositing  their  eggs  on 
the  plants,  but  the  stimulating  etl'dct  of  the 
nitrate  often  enables  the  plants  to  make  a  rush 
past  the  period  during  which  they  are  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  the  maggot.  Soot,  again,  is  a 
most  useful  agent  employed  as  a  dressiag  now, 
and  once  or  twice  about  the  time  the  Onion  fly 
is  laying  its  eggs.  A  dusting  of  soot  over  the 
young  plants,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  to  the 
rod  of  land,  about  the  end  of  April  and  again 
towards  the  middle  of  May  will  probably,  by 
making  the  plants  distasteful,  cause  the  flies  to 
lay  their  eggs  elsewhere.  Whenever  the  maggots 
do  attack  the  plants  all  those  infected  should  be 
removed  and  destroyed  every  two  or  three  days, 
as,  although  it  may  not  make  the  present  crop 
any  better,  it  will  be  the  means  of  destroying 
large  numbers  of  the  insects,  and  so  reduce  the 
number  of  our  enemies  next  year. 

TilE    LAND    Ml'ST   BE    FIRM    FOR    OnIONS. — This  is 

absolutely  necessary  to  secure  large,  bright- 
skinned,  well-matured  bulbs  with  small  necks, 
and  this  of  course  implies  that  the  cultivating 
operations  should  be  done  during  dry  weather, 
even  if  we  have  to  wait  beyond  the  usual  day  for 
sowing,  for  it  will  never  do  to  tread  the  soil  when 
the  surface  is  wet.  If  the  land  has  been  well  worked 
and  the  surface  made  tirm  by  treading  or  rolling, 
the  drills  should  be  drawn  10  inches  apart  and  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  Onion  seeds  will 
grow  if  bui'ied  deeper,  but  thick  necks  and  imper- 
fectly formed  and  badly  ripened  bulbs  are  mainly 
caused  by  deep  covering  of  the  seeds.  The  lati- 
tude of  the  place  should  have  some  influence  upin 
the  time  of  sowing.  In  the  south  of  London  the 
earlier  in  March  Onions  are  sown,  if  the  land  is  in 
goodcondition.the  better,  but  north  of  Londonfrom 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  March  will  furnish  suit- 
able opportunities  for  sowing.  When  we  are  quite 
sure  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  seeds  we  are 
committing  to  the  ground  will  grow,  it  is  not  wise 
to  sow  too  thickly.  It  is  perfectly  true  Onions 
can  easily  be  thinned,  but  when  sown  thickly  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  draw  those  not  required 
without  disturbing  too  much  those  which  are  to  be 
left  for  the  crop.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grow 
many  varieties;  a  true  stock  of  the  advanced  type 
of  White  Spanish,  such  as  the  Sandy  Prize  or 
Nuneham  Park,  and  a  good  type  of  the  Globe, 
such  as  may  bo  had  in  the  Magnum  Bonum,  will 
supply  every  real  need.  E.  Hobday. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES  AND  THE  FROST. 

Those  who  neglected  to  protect  the  crowns  of 
their  plants  either  with  rough  strawy  manure,  or, 
better  still,  mounds  of  ashes,  will  in  many  cases 
find  that  the  frosts  have  destroyed  them.  Even 
where  they  are  so  protected,  considerable  numbers 
are  apparently  either  dead  or  so  much  weakened 
as  to  be  rendered  comparatively  worthles.s.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  half  our  stock  of 
plants  do  us  any  good  service  this  season  without 
any  extra  trouble  being  taken  with  them  If  they 
were  of  so  little  worth,  as  many  seem  to  imagine, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  them;  but  as  it 
happens  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  considered  a  high- 
class  vegetable  in  most  large  establishments,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  have  acquired 
a  liking  for  it ;  consequently  some  method  of 
renovating  the  plantations  will  have  to  be  adopted. 
Luckily,  it  is  no  new  experience,  nor  is  there 
much  room  for  regret,  seeing  that  new  plantations 
produce  much  the  finest  and  most  succulent, 
therefore  the  most  valuable,  heads.  Many  are 
content  to  depend  on  the  old  plantations  till  they 
are  really  obliged  to  renew  them.  Sj  much 
superior  in  every  respect  are  the  young  planta- 
tions, that  we  annually  destroy  two  long  rows  and 
re-plant  two  others,  none  remaining  undisturbed 
longer  th.an  three  seasons.  Globe  Artichokes 
should  be  well  grown,  or  not  at  all.  Supposing  a 
few  strong  clumps  survive,  they  will  soon  push  up 
a  number  of  weakly  leaves,  and  before  these  are 
far  advanced  the  time  has  arrived  for  lifting  and 
dividing.  They  mny  be  split  up  roughly  with 
forks  or  spades  if  necessary,  every  crown  with  a 


portion  of  the  old  stem  and  roots  attached  being 
suitable  for  planting  singly.  In  any  case  it  will 
be  late  in  the  season  before  many  of  these  arrive 
at  a  flowering  stage,  and  in  order  to  gain  time  I 
would  advise  that  some  of  the  old  clumps  be  lifted 
and  bedded  in  good  soil  somewhere  in  gentle  heat, 
say  an  early  vinery.  This  will  cause  them  to  start 
quickly,  and  they  may  then  be  split  up  and  potted 
otf  singly  into  S  inch  pots,  or  larger  if  need  be.  Any 
rich,  loamy  soil  is  suitable,  and  the  plants  should 
be  kept  in  gentle  heat  till  they  have  partially 
filled  the  pots  with  fresh  roots,  when  they  ought 
to  be  gradually  hardened  oil'  preparatory  to  plant- 
ing out.  This  may  appear  a  laborious  and  un- 
called-for proceeding,  but  it  is  no  more  than  many 
of  us  find  necessary  in  the  case  of  Cannas  and 
various  other  bedding  plants.  On  no  account 
ought  Artichokes  be  allowed  to  become  badly  root- 
bound,  this  causing  premature  flowering,  and 
therefore  the  loss  of  so  much  labour.  Planted  out 
before  they  receive  any  check  to  their  growth, 
they  will,  if  properly  attended  to  in  dry  weather, 
soon  take  to  their  fresh  quarters  and  not  be  long 
before  they  are  productive. 

Seedling  Artichokes  are  not  often  grown,  this 
being  partially  duo  to  the  fact  that  no  seedsman, 
at  any  rate  that  I  have  yet  tried,  is  in  a  position 
to  supply  a  good  stock.  A  good  percentage  of  the 
seedlmgs  usually  more  closely  resemble  Cardoons 
than  Artichokes,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  seed 
is  saved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former. 
These  Cardoon-like  Artichokes  form  strong  branch- 
ing flower-stems,  and  abundance  of  spiny  worth- 
less heads,  which  make  us  wish  that  good  varieties 
were  equally  as  prolific.  Those  seedlings,  pre- 
sumably of  the  Purple  Globe  variety,  are  the  most 
uncertain,  and  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  sow  any 
seed  this  season,  the  Green  Cilobe  only  will  be 
tried.  Each  time  we  previously  grew  seedlings 
we  obtained  several  that  produced  extra  tine  dis- 
tinct heads,  and  these  were  both  succulent  and 
good  in  quality.  About  half  the  plants  were  use- 
less, the  rest  did  good  service  at  a  time  when 
Globe  Artichokes  were  scarce.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  pans  of  fine  soil,  and  placed  in  heat  any 
time  in  March,  the  seedlings  being  potted  otf 
singly  into  .jinch  pots,  and  kept  growing  for  a 
short  time  in  gentle  heat.  Before  they  are  root- 
bound  they  ought  to  be  gradually  hardened  and 
finally  planted  out,  some  kind  of  protection  being 
afforded  when  spring  frosts  prevail.  These  should 
produce  heads  early  in  .July  and  last  till  Septem- 
ber. Those  who  do  not  possess  the  facilities  for 
rai-iing  plants  early  may  yet  rear  plenty  in  the 
open  ground.  Early  in  .\pril  the  seed  should  be 
sown,  one  long  shallow  drill  perhaps  being  ample. 
The  seed  soon  germinates.  The  seedlings  require 
to  be  lightly  thinned  out  at  first,  and  eventually  be 
left  not  less  than  2  feet  apart.  If  a  second  row 
of  plants  is  required,  some  of  the  thinnings  may 
safely  be  transplanted  with  a  trowel.  From  seed- 
lings raised  in  this  manner  wo  have  cut  very  fine 
heads  that  were  tit  for  use  late  in  August  and 
during  September,  or  at  a  time  when  Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  not  often  seen  in  good  condition. 

Pkepari.ng  the  ground. — Artichokes,  whether 
obtained  by  division  of  old  stools  or  from  seed, 
are  gross-feeding  subjects, and  more  than  ordinary 
pains  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  soil  for 
their  reception.  Where  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
permits,  bastard  trenching  should  be  resorted  to, 
this,  I  may  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
being  the  technical  phrase  for  describing  land  dug 
two  spits  deep  without  reversing  the  positions. 
Plenty  of  rough  manure  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
the  bottom  spit,  and  a  good  dressing  of  partially 
rotten  manure  be  well  forked  into  the  surface  soil  ; 
the  latter  gives  the  plants  a  good  start,  and  the 
roots  find  something  to  feed  on  when  they  reach 
the  subsoil.  In  the  case  of  gravelly,  chalky,  or 
solid  clay  subsoils,  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the 
depth  of  good  surface  .soil  by  adding  to  it  rather 
than  resort  to  trenching,  which  is  not  always  such 
an  unmixed  benefit  as  we  are  frequently  led  to 
believe.  On  light  sandy  soils  we  have  prepared 
trenches  as  for  Celery,  and  in  these  Artichokes 
grow  most  luxuriantly,  especially  if  well  supplied 
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with  water  during  hot  and  dry  weather.  On  well 
prepared  land  the  rows  of  plants  ought  be  3  feet 
apart,  and  ours  are  the  same  distance  asunder  in 
the  rows.  Starting  early  with  single  strong 
crowns, obtained  by  dividing  the  old  clumps,  these 
soon  touch  each  otherallround.and  produceanextra 
strong  branching  flower-stem,  and  the  plants  last 
in  a  profitable  state,  as  before  stated,  for  two  more 
seasons,  always  supposing  they  are  not  damaged 
by  frosts.  All  vigorous  old  stools  require  to  be 
freely  thinned  out  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
otherwise  a  number  of  weakly  crowns  are  formed, 
few  of  which  are  productive.  Two  or  three  strong 
growths  only  are  requisite,  these,  if  the  roots  have 
plenty  of  food  and  moisture  about  them,  yielding 
abundantly.  Last  season  we  had  a  regular  supply 
of  good  heads  from  June  till  late  in  November  : 
and  to  prove,  if  proof  be  needed,  how  much  Globe 
Artichokes  are  appreciated  hereabouts,  I  should 
add  that,  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  heads 
formed,  not  10  per  cent,  were  spoilt.  Both  these 
and  Cardoons  are  of  an  ornamental  character,  and 
when  planted  in  thin  or  newly-formed  shrubberies 
and  other  positions  in  the  pleasure  grounds  they 
are  as  effective  as  the  majority  of  sub-tropical 
plants.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  ought 
to  be  well  enriched,  otherwise  not  much  progress 
will  be  made.  W.  I. 

MUSHROOMS  FAILING. 
I  FIND  many  fail  to  get  Mushrooms  to  grow  satis- 
factorily, although  professional  gardeners  contrive 
to  grow  them  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  even  to 
get  a  continuous  supply  from  open-air  beds  ;  and 
although  we  find  Mushrooms  springing  up  spon- 
taneously, yet  if  we  want  a  supply  at  a  given  date 
there  is  hardly  a  crop  that  comes  under  the  gar- 
dener's care  that  needs  more  attention.  The 
following  are  a  few  failures  I  have  lately  traced  as 
being  clearly  due  to  want  of  the  commonest  pre- 
cautious, viz.  : — ■ 

Too  shallow  beds. — A  gentleman  who  has  been 
trying  in  vain  to  get  Mushrooms  to  grow  lately 
called  on  me,  and  said  he  had  made  his  bed  up 
exactly  as  described  in  treatises  on  their  culture, 
but  that  no  Mushrooms  appeared.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  his  beds  had  only  9  inches  thick  of  manure, 
consequently  it  was  impossible  for  the  heat  to  be 
retained  long  enough  to  be  of  any  service  in  the 
winter  time,  and  had  it  been  in  the  months  when 
Mushrooms  grow  out  of  doors,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  successful,  but  to  put  spawn 
into  beds  less  than  1  foot  thick  is  to  court  failure. 

Too  cold  quarters  may  also  be  credited  with 
plenty  of  failures  during  the  winter.  I  lately  went 
to  look  at  some  beds  that  the  owner  had  taken 
great  pains  with,  but  as  the  Mushrooms  did  not 
appear  he  concluded  that  the  spawn  was  bad. 
The  reason,  however,  was  obvious.  The  roof  was 
made  of  corrugated  iron,  and  the  wind  was  driving 
in  at  every  crevice,  so'  that  the  beds  were  chilled 
worse  than  if  in  the  open  air.  The  owner  said  he 
had  read  of  Mushrooms  being  grown  in  unhealed 
sheds  in  winter.  I  have  grown  them  myself  in 
unheated  places,  properly  speaking,  but  they  have 
been  close  and  warm,  either  by  means  of  thick 
thatch  or  ceiling,  or  else  in  underground  cellars, 
and  in  such  places  where  beds  are  being  constantly 
renewed  the  fermenting  material  will  keep  the 
temperature  from  ever  falling  below  60'-\  Many 
other  causes  might  be  cited,  but  the  above  are 
samples  that  frequently  occur.  Without  going 
minutely  into  details,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any- 
one who  observes  the  weather  we  get  when  Mush- 
rooms are  springing  up  on  our  pastures,  that 
unless  we  give  tliem  treatment  somewhat  analo- 
gous  as  to  moisture,  temperature,  &c. ,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  a  crop.  It  is  only  as  long  as  the 
latent  summer  heat  lasts,  and  especially  after 
droughts,  when  the  soil  is  moistened  by  copious 
rains,  and  the  nights  are  still  and  the  Grass  drip- 
ping with  dew,  that  we  get  JIushrooms  to  spring 
up  as  if  by  magic.  We  cannot  exactly  fulfil  these 
conditions,  but  we  must  copy  Nature  as  near  as 
we  can,  or  failure  must  follow.  J.  G.  H. 

Broccoli  is  generally  good  up  to  Christmas,  but 
from   then    onwards   to   the   beginning   of  March 
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such  is  unfortunately  not  the  case.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  Snow's 
true,  and  we  have  no  good  Broccoli  to  fill  the 
gap  between  Veitch's  Autumn,  Leamington  and 
Sprouting  Broccoli.  In  succession  to  these  come 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  Carter's  Summer,  and  Veitch's 
Model,  and  these  carry  us  on  till  the  earliest 
Cauliflowers  come  in.  These  late  kinds  come  into 
use  at  a  time  when  vegetables  are  scarce.  Nor  do 
they  make  unprofitable  crops  for  marketing,  com- 
ing in  as  they  do  before  the  Cornish  Cauliflowers. 
Ledsham's  Latest  of  All,  though  very  fine,  is,  I 
fear,  rather  tender. — J.    R. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Cklery. — It  is  now  time  to  make  the  first  sow- 
ing in  pans  to  be  raised  in  frames  in  which  there 
is  a  temperature  of  about  00'^,  and  if  a  second 
sowing  be  made  a  month  hence  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  sow  again,  as  by  pricking  out  the 
largest  seedlings  from  these  two  sowings  at 
various  times  a  regular  supply  of  the  right  sized 
plants  may  be  had  as  ground  becomes  vacant  on 
which  to  plant  them  permanently.  I  know  of  no 
vegetable  that  is  more  susceptible  of  failure  from 
premature  seeding  or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed 
by  gardeners,  "  bolting."  But  this  defect  being 
solely  the  result  of  neglect  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  growtli,  the  remedy  is  obvious,  namely,  to  be 
cautious  that  throughout  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  a  check  of  any  kind  is  occasioned  to  the 
plants,  such  as  results  from  overcrowding  in  the 
seed-pans,  a  too  sudden  change  from  warmth  to  a 
colder  temperature,  lack  of  water,  or  by  trans- 
planting being  done  carelessly,  with  little  or  no 
soil  adhering  to  the  plants,  and  neglect  to  water 
them  till  well  established  in  growth.  When  once 
that  stage  has  been  reached  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  enume- 
rated happening,  a  long  continued  drought,  or 
the  advent  of  the  Celery  fly,  will  find  plants  in 
such  robust  vigour  as  to  effectually  baffle  their 
power  to  injure.  Of  course,  if  time  can  be 
afforded  to  mulch  and  water  during  prolonged 
drought,  the  produce  will  be  proportionately 
larger  and  of  better  quality,  and  even  if  the  fly  does 
put  in  an  appearance,  an  effectual  exterminator 
will  be  found  in  dustings  of  soot,  or  wood  ashes, 
or  of  both  in  mixture,  applied  in  the  early  morn- 
ing whilst  the  dew  is  strong,  that  the  materials 
may  adhere  to  the  plants.  I  have  occasionally 
met  with  amateur  gardeners  that  do  not  grow 
Celery,  owing  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  it  can 
only  be  grown  by  applying  manure  in  prodigious 
quantity,  and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
too  much  of  this  commodity  is  preferable  to 
having  too  little,  circumstances  have  many  times 
compelled  me  to  use  so  small  a  quantity,  as  with 
perfecttruthtocall  it  a  mere  apology  for  manuring, 
and  yet  our  first  scoring  of  failure  to  have  mode- 
rately good  produce  has  yet  to  be  recorded.  Given 
deep  cultivation  with  free  admixture  of  the  refuge 
vegetable  mould  and  ash  from  burnings  of  scraps 
from  the  clearings  of  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
good  produce  may  be  had  without  a  particle  of 
manure  being  put  in  the  rows  or  trenches.  The 
best  manure  for  this  vegetable  is  old  Mushroom- 
bed  dung  and  rotted  cow  manure  well  mixed  to- 
gether ;  this  should  be  spread  in  the  trenches 
about  4  inches  in  depth  and  then  deeply  dug 
in  with  long  steel  forks.  We  prefer  to  plant 
in  double  rows,  the  width  of  the  trenches  being 
.30  inches,  and  the  plants  put  in  angularwise  at  a 
foot  apart.  If  planted  with  good  balls  of  earth 
attached,  the  watering  they  should  receive  as  soon 
as  planted  ought  to  suffice  till  they  are  well  esta- 
blished, when,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  water- 
ing would  be  advantageous,  but  if  impracticable, 
apply  all  over  the  trenches  about  3  inches  depth 
of  droppings  or  fine  soil,  which  will  keep  the  roots 
at  work  till  rain  comes,  by  preventing  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture. 

Ea>-lhii>D-np. — Only  in  respect  of  a  small  quan- 
tity that  may  be  required  for  very  early  use,  before 
the  general  lot  is  well  blanched  do  we  earth  up, 
till  the  plants  have  nearly  or  quite  completed 
their  growth.     To  do  this  sooner  is  labour  worse 


than  wasted,  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  soil  gets 
into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  the  great  depth  of 
soil  militates  against  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  having 
due  effect  on  the  plants  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  really 
no  occasion  for  expending  the  great  labour  a  half 
a  dozen  earthings  involve,  when,  by  one  only,  the 
blanching  is  just  as  perfect  in  a  month's  time  from 
the  process  being  done  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  were  earthed  up  three  months  earlier. 
Varieties  are  too  numerous  ;  those  that  I  prefer 
are  Dwarf  Incomparable,  synonymous  with  Sand- 
ringham,  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  and  Major  Clarke's 
Red. 

Tomatoes. — The  demand  for  these  grows,  and 
being  used  in  so  many  different  ways,  one  begins 
to  feel  some  amount  of  hesitancy  as  to  whether  to 
class  them  as  fruit,  salad  or  vegetable,  for  really 
and  truly  they  are  all  three  in  one ;  but  the 
balance  of  preponderance  being,  as  I  think,  on 
the  vegetable  and  salad  sides,  I  claim  allusion  to 
them  in  this  department  of  the  paper.  Our  first 
sowing  we  have  just  potted  singly  into  5-inch 
pots,  and  placed  on  shelves  in  an  early  vinery. 
This  batch  is  intended  to  be  fruited  in  pots,  and 
they  will  be  grown  on  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  securing  of  sturdy,  short-jointed  stems. 
Each  plant  will  be  allowed  to  have  but  one  main 
stem,  and  suckers  springing  from  the  base  of  it 
will  be  persistently  pinched  oft';  on  the  side  or 
lateral  shoots  the  fruit  is  formed,  and  soon  as  it  is 
set  and  about  the  size  of  large  Peas,  the  points  of 
the  shoots  will  be  pinched  out,  and  as  further 
growth  is  made  repeated  pinchings  will  be  con- 
tinued till  the  fruit  is  ready  to  gather.  This  con- 
stant repression  of  wood  growth  materially  aids 
the  early  ripening  of  fruit,  but  it  is,  of  course,  at 
some  expense  of  size  of  single  fruit  as  well  as  loss 
in  bulk  of  general  crop,  but  to  get  a  few  dishes 
extra  early  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some  amount 
of  sacrifice.  Later  plants  that  are  required  for 
succession  will  be  grown  on  more  leisurely,  and 
will  have  but  a  small  amount  of  pinching;  the 
object  being  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  good 
sized  fruit,  there  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be 
more  shoots,  and  as  this  batch  will  also  be  allowed 
to  fruit  in  pots,  what  I  call  a  natural  process  of 
repression  of  growth  will  begin  the  moment  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots.  We  shall  make  the  last 
sowing  for  the  present  season  forthwith,  and  from 
this  sowing  shall  select  a  last  batch  for  indoors 
fruiting  in  pots  immediately  previous  to  obtain- 
ing supplies  from  the  open  air,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  seedlings  now  to  be  raised  will  be  grown  on 
in  pots  with  a  view  of  having  extra  strong  plants 
fit  for  open-air  planting  early  in  May.  Later 
sowings  may  do  in  favourable  seasons,  but  the 
odds  are  in  the  other  direction,  and  I  would  there- 
fore advise  immediate  sowing. 

Plantin(!  Onions  for  seed. — No  reflection  is 
intended  or  implied  on  any  seed  firm,  or  on  the 
trade  in  general,  when  I  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
best  seeds  are  those  saved  by  the  cultivator  him- 
self. The  reason  is  obvious :  there  is  constant 
personal  supervision,  and  on  pet  objects  no  pains 
are  spared  to  keep  the  stock  true.  Still,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  advocating  that  everyone 
should  be  his  own  seedsman  in  everything,  for 
were  that  to  happen  a  very  few  years  would  sufiice 
to  land  us  in  a  fine  muddle  of  mongrel  stocks, 
occasioned  by  one  neighbour  going  in  for  saving 
Cauliflower  seed,  and  another  neighbour's  bees  and 
the  wind  together  would  carry  the  pollen  from  his 
seeding  Cabbage,  and  thus  the  round  would  con- 
tinue. It  is,  however,  a  very  different  matter  to 
grow  only  one  or  a  couple  of  favourite  stocks  of 
seed  for  one's  own  use,  and  my  hobby  in  this 
direction  for  a  considerable  period  has  been 
Onions,  and  out  of  it  I  manage  to  extract  a  large 
amount  of  pleasure  and  some  profit  (not  cash,  but 
learning),  and  the  principal  lesson  has  been  de- 
monstrative proof  that  by  regular  selection  of  the 
most  perfect  types  for  seeding  is,  if  not  the  royal 
road  to  perfection,  very  nearly  in  that  direc- 
tion. Our  bulbs  have  just  been  sorted  ready  for 
planting  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit  of  our 
doing  it.  They  fully  appeciate  a  well-drained  and 
deep,  rich  soil,  and  a  position  with  full  exposure 
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to  the  sunshine.  We  plant  a  foot  apart  each  way, 
and,  the  bulbs  being  large,  we  make  holes  with  a 
trowel,  and  well  press  the  sets  up  to  the  base  of 
the  stems  in  the  soil,  and  till  well  rooted  they  are, 
after  each  recurrence  of  sharp  frost,  again  well 
firmed  in  the  soil.  We  used  to  be  troubled  with 
the  bulbs  rotting  otl  after  the  first  flush  of  growth, 
notwithstanding  all  our  care  to  plant  only  such  as 
were  perfectly  sound,  and  for  several  seasons,  the 
affection  not  being  serious,  took  no  heed  of  the 
matter.  But  at  length  the  awakening  came  by 
the  collapse  of  more  than  the  ordinary  number, 
which  on  examination  were  found  to  have  made 
new  roots,  but  which  were  in  process  of  being 
eaten  up  wholesale  by  the  ordinary  Onion  maggot. 
This  attack  of  vor::vciousness  had  due  effect  on  our 
memory  the  following  season  when  preparing  the 
ground,  as  to  cause  us  to  apply  an  antidote  in  the 
shape  of  a  .somewhat  free  use  of  soot  and  lime, 
the  end  of  the  matter  being  that  the  maggots'  loss 
was  our  gain,  both  as  regards  peace  of  mind  and 
seeds. 

CieuMBERS. — For  growing  in  pits  during  the 
summer  our  plants  are  now  in  rough  leaf,  and  the 
fermenting  material  for  bottom-heat  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  consists  of  two-thirds  leave." 
and  the  other  of  stable  litter.  We  hope  to  make 
up  the  beds  within  the  next  few  days,  when  the 
compost — light  fibrous  loam  only — will  be  put  on 
at  once  in  hillock  fashion,  and  of  sufficient  width 
to  admit  of  putting  out  two  plants  to  each  light, 
and  additional  soil  will  be  added  as  soon  as  the  roots 
are  seen  on  the  surface,  and,  meanwhile,  the  sur- 
face of  beds  not  soiled  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  aiding  as  it  will  our  scant  supply  of  hot- 
water  piping  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  G'>°, 
which,  except  on  very  cold  nights,  will  be  the 
minimum  temperature  aimed  at.  Nightly  cover- 
ings of  mats,  or  some  such  material,  is  essential 
all  through  the  spring  months,  and  is  better  for 
the  plants,  even  if  the  weather  be  sufficiently  mild 
to  do  without  it.  We  prefer  to  dispense  with 
the  fire-heat.  Our  favourite  varieties  for  frame 
culture  are  Telegraph,  Master's  Prolific,  and 
Cluster. 

General  wdRK.  —Marking  out  and  labelling  the 
various  plots  for  seed-sowing  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  are  favourable.  Digging  and  manuring 
the  borders  recently  occupied  with  Autumn-protect 
ing  Broccoli,  Endive,  Lettuce,  and  Parsley,  part  of 
which  ground  is  immediately  required  for  planting 
out  (iarlic,  Shallots,  sowing  Radish,  and  a  first 
small  patch  of  Turnip.  When  the  ground  is  hard 
through  frost,  manure  and  soil-wheeling  is  pushed 
forward;  the  latter  material  has  been  applied  with 
a  free  hand  over  Raspberry  and  bush-fruit  plots, 
which  we  never  dig  ;  indeed,  the  ground  is  such  a 
complete  network  of  roots  that  digging  could  not 
be  done  without  serious  damage  to  the  bushes. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Asparagus  plots,  the 
top  dressing  of  which  we  have  just  done;  also  the 
lifting  of  remainder  of  Parsnip  crop.  W.  W. 


halls,  and  similar  places.     Some  plant  groups  are 
also  termed  decorative  groups. — A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTE.— KITCHEN. 

Chou  de  BuTg-hley.— I  have  grown  this  every  season 
Bince  its  intro  luctiuu,  and  I  must  reUictantly  own  that  it 
has  g.eatly  disappointed  me.  The  flavour  is  perhaps  all 
right,  although  I  think  it  inferior  to  that  of  good  sproutins^ 
Uroccoli,  but  the  .appearance  of  a  quarter  of  it,  looking  as  it 
does  like  a  very  inferior  strain  of  Sugar-loaf  Cabbage,  is  not 
at  all  creditable  in  a  well-kept  garden  ol  select  vegetables. — 
J.    K.  

Decorative  purposes. — Those  who  use  this 
expression  somewhat  freely  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  originated  with  the  floral  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Some  few  years  ago 
the  committee,  when  confronted  with  plants  in 
flower  which  could  hardly  be  judged  by  florists' 
standards,  and  yet  were  so  beautiful  and  so  useful 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  that,  fearing  to  en- 
counter an  outbreak  of  cricicism  from  the  florists, 
compromised  the  matter  by  terming  them  decora- 
tive plants  or  kinds  ;  hence  the  introduction  of  a 
descriptive  term  which  means  anything  or  no- 
thing. Perhapsthe  term  "decorative"  has  obtained 
some  additional  force  by  being  applied  to  certain 
kinds  of  plants  used  in  dressing  houses,  windows, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

THE  CUT-LEAVED  BEECH. 

There  is  an  airy  liglitness  about  the  cut-leaved 
varieties  of  such  trees  as  the  Beech,  Alder,  Birch, 
and  others,  that  renders  them  invaluable  aids  in 
jiroducing  a  pretty  effect  in  ornamental  planting, 
an  effect  entirely  different  from  that  derived 
from  other  cut-leaved,  or,  to  speak  correctly, 
pinnate-leaved  trees,  such  as  the  Ash,  Walnut, 


A  form  of  the  Cut-leaved  Beech. 

Ailaulus  and  others.  I  know  of  few  trees 
more  beautiful  than  a  Cut-leaved  Beech  as 
you  see  it  in  May  after  its  leaves  are  unfolded 
of  a  tender  sap-green  colour,  and  if  it  happily 
associates  with  a  Copper  Beech,  glowing  at 
that  early  date  witli  ruddy  foliage,  greater 
beauty  is  added  to  it.  The  Cut-leaved  Beeches 
are  simply  forms  of  the  common  Beech,  and 
differ  in  no  other  respect  from  it  except  in  the 
cutting  of  the  leaves.  The  fineness  of  the 
cutting  of  the  foliage  varies  considerably,  some 
forms  being  much  more  finely  cut  than  others, 


Another  form  of  the  Cut-leaved  Beech. 

and  distinct  names  have  been  given  to  the  sorts, 
according  to  the  difference  ot  cutting.  There 
are  several  name.',  the  commonest  being  hete- 
rophylla,  asplenifolia,  incisa,  tilicifolia,  laciniata, 
and  comptoniaifolia,  but  these  are  mere  names 
for  simply  the  Cut-leaved  Beech,  and  in  proof 
of  this  1  have  seen  at  least  three  of  the  so- 
called  forms  growing  on  the  same  tree.  At 
Shopwyke,  near  Chichester,  I  saw  last  autumn 
a  tree  half  of  whose  foliage  was  of  the  normal 
broad-leaved  Beech,  the  rest  cut-leaved,  and  this 


did  not  result  from  grafting,  as  the  cut-leaved 
branches  were  in  parts  intermixed  with  the  other. 
Sometimes  a  whole  tree  of  the  cut-leaved  form 
has  been  known  to  revert  to  the  common  form. 
Tlie  two  illustrations  herewith  given  represent 
two  twigs  with  variously  cut  leafage.  There  is 
a  distinct  sort  called  salicifolia,  or  Willow-leaved 
Beech,  that  has  the  leaves  long  and  narrow  like 
a  Willow,  and  not  incised  at  all  ;  but  this  is  not 
constant,  as  the  leaves  will  often  appear  cut  on 
the  same  branch.  But  what  concerns  us  most 
here  is  the  value  of  the  Cut-leaved  Beech  for 
ornamental  planting.  Like  other  good  thinga 
among  trees,  one  can  have  too  many  of  them 
about  a  place.  The  position  for  a  Cut-leaved 
Beech  to  show  itself  to  the  best  advantage  is  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  heavy  group  of  broad-leaved 
trees,  such  as  the  outermost  point  of  a  bend  in  the 
group.  You  then  see  the  lull  beaut}'  and  grace- 
fulness of  the  tree,  its  delicate  green  and  distinct 
rounded  outline.  A  good  spreading  Cut-leaved 
Beech  makes  a  capital  shade  tree  on  a  lawn,  not 
being  so  dense  as  the  common  Beecli.  A  Cut- 
leaved  Beech  does  not  associate  well  with  the 
common  Beech  ;  they  are  too  much  alike,  and 
the  difference  in  foliage  is  not  so  apparent  as 
when  seen  in  company  with  entirely  different 
trees  ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  the  copper  Beech 
goes  admirably  with  it,  and  there  is  a  multitude 
of  ways  it  can  be  used  with  telling  effect.  Little 
need  be  said  about  the  culture  of  the  Beech,  as 
everyone  who  knows  anything  about  trees  is 
aware  that  Beeches  of  all  shorts  grow  finest  in 
chalky  districts  or  in  deep  sandy  loams.  They 
do  not  thrive  well  on  peaty  soils  ;  they  grow 
certainly,  but  are  very  slow,  and  never  develop 
characteristic  growth.  But  there  is  scarcely  any 
kind  of  soil  on  which  one  may  not  jilant  Beeches 
with  successful  results.  Those  who  are  making 
lists  of  trees  to  finish  the  planting  season  should 
bear  in  mind  the  Cut-leaved  Beech,  and  they  in- 
variably do  the  copper  or  purple  Beech. 


The  Myrtle-leaved  Portugal  Laurel. — The 

common  Portugal  Laurel,  fine  Evergreen  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  may  become  very  moDotonous  if  planted 
too  plentifully  in  small  places,  but  its  monotony  may 
be  relieved  if  a  few  of  the  small  Myrtle-leaved  va- 
riety is  associated  with  it.  This  variety  has  a  very 
neat  appearance,  as  it  is  more  compact  in  growth,  has 
much  smaller  leaves,  but  of  the  same  rich  shining 
green.  In  small  gardens  where  a  good  winter  effect 
is  wanted  it  would  be  found  useful. 

Ilex  dipyrena. — Loudon  classed  this  Holly  with 
the  species  "  that  may  probably  be  found  half-hardy." 
But  when  he  wrote  this  thirty  years  ago,  I.  dipyrena 
was  scarcely  known  in  gardens  ;  now  it  is  known  to  be 
as  hardy  as  our  native  Holly,  and,  moreover,  a  very 
handsome  Evergreen,  different  from  any  variety  of 
I.  Aiiuifolium.  Toe  leaves  are  of  a  very  dark,  dull 
green,  quite  smooth-edged,  and  show  a  tendency  to 
droop.  It  is  not  without  value  in  ornamental 
[jlanting  where  variety  of  effect  is  sought.  In  the 
beat  tree  nurseries  it  may  be  bought,  and  speci- 
mens as  much  as  1;')  feet  and  20  feet  high  may  be 
met  with.  It  is  somewhat  pyramidal  and  compact 
in  growth,  and  reminds  one  of  the  .Japanese  Ever- 
green Oaks,  Buch  as  (^uercus  Buergeri.  This  Holly 
grows  wild  in  Nepaul  and  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  Chequer  Berry,  called  also  the  Partridge 
Berry  by  the  Americans  and  Gaultheria  procumbena 
by  botanists,  is  a  diminutive  little  trailing  shrub 
which  I  should  like  to  meet  with  more  frequently  in 
private  gardens,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  precious  shrubs 
that  one  can  depend  upon  for  winter  effect  on  a 
rockery  or  rooterv.  It  makes  a  dense  creeping  carpet 
of  small  leathery  foliage  of  a  deep  green,  and  during 
autumn  and  winter  the  foliage  is  studded  with 
bright  scarlet  berries  about  the  size  of  Peas.  It  has 
a  ctiarmiog  effect,  especially  when  growing  among 
olil  tree  roots,  where  it  seems  most  at  home.  It 
blooms  in  May,  but  the  flowers,  being  so  tiny  and 
white,  are  not  worth  taking  into  accouut.     It  likes  a 
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peaty  soil  and  half  shady  spot.  It  ia  a  Canadian 
plant,  and  also  leaches  the  sunny  mountains  of 
Carolina.  It  grows  wild  in  dry  woods,  mostly  in 
sandy  hoil.o,  and  is  strictly  a  cold  climate  or  mountain 
plant.     It  m.ay  be  seen  at  Kew  in  the  rock  garden. 


LEYCESTERIA  FORMOSA. 
Tnis  13  one  of  the  many  beautiful  shrub.s  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  from  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Northern  India.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
handsomest  hardy  shrubs  we  have,  possessing  a 
beauty  peculiarly  its  own.  It  i^  a  medium-sized 
shrub,  growing  to  a  height  of  (i  feet  or  more  in 
places  most  adapted  for  it.  It  is  of  elegant  growth, 
as  each  long  shoot  takes  a  graceful  curve.  The 
bark  is  of  a  singularly  bright  green  and  so  are  the 
leaves,  and  these  contrasted  with  the  flowers  and 
berries  have  a  fine  effect  in  autumn.  The  flowers 
are  white,  but  the  floral  leaves  or  bracts  are  of  a 
deep  vinous  purple,  and  these  are  really  the 
showiest  part  of  the  inflorescence.  The  berries, 
too,  are  very  ornamental,  being  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  bracts.  For  several  weeks  towards  the 
close  of  summer  and  far  into  autumn  the  Leycea- 
teria  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  open-air 
shrubs,  and  the  fact  that  it  grows  well  in  almost 
any  soil  adds  to  its  value.  It  cannot  be  called  a 
perfectly  hardy  shrub,  because  even  in  the  south 
it  is  liable  to  be  badly  injured  during  severe  win- 
ters, but  it  is  rarely  killed  outright.  During  the 
terrible  winters  of  IHSO-Sl  it  was  killed  to  the 
ground  in  many  places,  but  by  May  it  again  threw 
up  vigorous  shoots.  It  is  an  unsafe  shrub  for  a 
heavy  soil  in  a  low  spot,  but  the  finest  specimens 
I  have  seen  were  growing  on  heavy  clay  in  raid- 
Sussex.  These  were  planted  on  a  high  exposed 
bank  by  the  side  of  the  public  road,  and  were 
fully  10  feet  through  and  6  feet  high.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  Leycesteria  likes  a  strong  soil 
and  a  dryish  spot.  Shade  or  even  partial  shade  is 
not  essential,  though  it  is  a  capital  shrub  for 
forming  an  undergrowth  under  tall  trees,  pro- 
vided that  the  shade  is  not  too  dense.  It  has 
been  advocated  even  for  covert  planting,  but  it 
has  not  been  used  much  in  that  way,  probably  on 
account  of  its  not  being  grown  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  purpose  in  nurseries.  Some  beautiful  efiects 
may  be  obtained  by  it  in  pleasure  grounds  by  plant 
ing  large  masses  of  it,  with  here  and  there  an  out- 
lying isolated  specimen  cultivated  so  as  to  induce 
luxuriant  growth.  It  is  beautiful,  too,  when  a  few 
plants  of  it  are  seen  rising  out  of  a  low  under- 
growth of  such  Evergreens  as  Mahonia,  for  then 
its  bare  winter  effect  is  not  so  much  noticed. 
There  are  many  ways  of  planting  this  shrub  with 
others  so  as  to  show  oft'  its  beauty.  In  many  old- 
fashioned  gardens  I  have  seen  luxuriant  specimens 
growing  against  warm  walls,  or  conservative  walls 
as  they  used  to  be  commonly  called.  It  has  been, 
no  doubt,  planted  in  such  places  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  tender.  Other  perfectly  hardy 
shrubs  used  often  to  be  grown  on  conservative 
walls,  and  a  beautiful  effect  they  produced.  The 
Leycesteria  was  introduced  about  the  year  IS'24, 
so  that  it  is  quite  an  old  garden  plant.  It  grows 
wild  on  the  highest  mountains  surrounding  the 
valley  of  Nepaul,  at  elevations  of  from  (iOfll)  feet  to 
8000  feet.  It  grows  there  in  forests  of  Pine  and 
Oik.  W.  ti. 

CalifomianWax  Myr'le  (Myricacalifornica) 
— In  this  North  American  shrub,  commonly  called 
the  CalifornianCandleberry  Myrtle,  we  have  a  most 
valuable  E\  ergreen  for  English  gardens,  a  shrub 
almost  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  botanical 
collections,  but  it  is  assuredly  one  that  would  pay 
tree  nur.'^erymen  to  grow,  propagate,  and  make  it 
better  known,  as  it  is  a  first-rate  Evergreen,  hardy 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  grows  and  thrives  in  the 
poorest  soils.  It  is  a  crooked-growing  shrub,  but 
in  no  sense  an  untidy-looking  bush.  It  may  bo 
best  di-sciibed  as  being  similar  to  the  common 
Sweet  (!ale  (M.  Gale)  in  growth,  but  far  superior 
to  it,  because  its  foliage  retains  a  fresh  green 
appearance  throughout  the  winter,  and  it  always 
forms  a  dense  thicket  of  green,  old  plants  being  as 
much   as  8  feet  high.     The  leaves  are  narrow, 


about  3  inches  long,  coarsely  toothed,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  tufts  on  the  branches.  Unlike  the  Sweet 
Gale, there  is  no  pleasant  odour  to  the  leaves  when 
bruised.  For  dry,  sandy  mounds  there  is  not  a 
more  suitable  shrub,  as  it  grows  naturally  on  hill- 
sides. In  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco  it 
grows  into  huge  bushes.  Another  American 
Myrica  (M.  cerifera),  is  called  the  Wax  Myrtle 
on  account  of  wax  being  obtained  from  the  berries. 
These  abound  in  wax,  and  when  boiled  the  wax  is 
extracted.  In  the  parts  of  North  America  where 
the  shrub  grows  plentifully  in  a  wild  state  the  wax 
is  u.sed  as  a  substitute  for  tallow  for  candles;  those 
give  a  brilliant  light,  and  while  burning  give  oft'  an 
agreeable  perfume.  The  Wax  Myrtle  grows  wild 
over  a  wide  range  in  America.  It  is  found  in 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  extends  northwards  to 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  very  old 
shrub  in  English  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
so_  long  ago  as  l(i!)9,  but  even  now  one  only  meets 
with  it  in  very  old  gardens  and  botanical  collec- 
tions. 

The  Butcher's  Broom.— Jlr.  Wilks  (p.  \.'>l) 
appears  to  doubt  the  hardiness  of  this  native 
shrub,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  is  not  a 
hardier  shrub  in  gardens  than  it.  The  most 
luxuriant  growth  I  have  seen  of  it  is  that  at  the 
foot  of  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire,  notably  about  Box  Hill,  near  Dorking, 
and  if  I  remember  rightly  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  in  the  open-air  garden  at  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  residence  at  Burford,  which  nestles 
snugly  at  the  base  of  the  hill  ;  at  Kew  it  grows 
admirably  on  the  light  soil,  particularly  along  the 
bottom  of  the  large  mound  near  the  Cumberland 
Gate  entrance.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  succeed 
if  protected,  as  Mr.  Wilks  suggests,  iji  a  conser- 
vatory or  winter  garden,  for,  like  other  hardy 
plants  under  glass,  it  would  soon  become  a  prey 
to  thrips  and  other  pests.  The  observations  of 
others  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  country  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  valuable  to  many  readers.  It  is 
important  to  state  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  situation  the  plant  is  growing  in. — W.  G. 

Variegated  Wellingtonia.— On  the  lawn  in 
front  of  our  conservatory  there  is  a  strong  tree  of 
the  golden  variegated  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  Al- 
though it  has  not  reverted  to  the  green  form  in  the 
slightest  degree  and  grows  freely,  I  have  never 
been  much  enraptured  with  it,  and  at  the  present 
time  if  allowed  to  do  as  I  liked  with  it,  this  winter 
would  be  its  last.  On  the  whole  the  variegated 
or  most  golden  portions  are  not  much  damaged  by 
either  frosts  or  winds,  but  the  leader  is  evidently 
badly  injured,  and  a  Wellingtonia  without  a  good 
centre  is  far  from  being  ornamental. — W.  I.  M. 

Chimonanthus   fragrans   and    Jasminum 

nudiSorum.— These  useful  wall  plants  have  braved 
the  cold  of  the  winter  so  far  well,  and  have  been 
in  flower  here  for  these  last  five  weeks  or  more. 
Although  the  individual  flowers  of  the  Chimo- 
nanthus are  not  very  imposing  in  the  way  of  colour, 
they  make  up  for  that  deficiency  by  their 
fragrance.  A  small  handful  of  flowering  sprays 
of  this  plant  placed  in  a  vase  will  scent  a  whole 
room  sweetly  for  days,  while  the  Jasmine  can  be 
cut  and  used  effectively  amongst  other  flowers. 
Our  plant  of  Chimonanthus,  which  is  an  old  one, 
covers  i'l  feet  of  a  12-feet-high  east  wall.  It 
would  extend  a  good  deal  further,  but  that  is  its 
allotted  space.  When  done  blooming  it  is  pruned 
hard  back  to  last  year's  wood  ;  all  suckers  that 
come  up  about  the  main  stem  are  also  cut  close  in, 
and  the  strongest  shoots  are  shortened  back  about 
halfway.  This  is  all  the  treatment  it  receives, 
except  keeping  it  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  when 
flowering  time  comes  round  the  shoots  are  clothed 
with  bloom  like  the  shoots  of  a  well  managed 
Peach  tree.  The  Jasmine  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  it  is  not  out  back  in  summer. 
It  is  allowed  to  grow  freely  and  to  assume  its 
natural  drooping  habit,  and  when  in  flower  in 
winter  it  has  a  cheerful  appearance.  We  have  it 
on  a  west  and  north-west  aspect,  and  it  does  well 
on  both.— W.  Watson,  Ectglchirsl,  Fairhy,  ffaiit.i. 
The  Algerian  Silver  Fir  (Abies  baborensis) 
is  without  r|uestion  one  of  the  handsomest  Conifers 


yet  introduced,  as  it  embodies  all  the  points  con- 
stituting a  first  rate  ornamental  tree.  It  has  very 
handsomegrowth, is  symmetrical  in  outline,  yet  not  too 
stiff;  the  foliage  is  a  bright  cheerful  green  ;  it  is  a 
rapid  grower  and  is  thoroughly  hardy,  the  late  spell 
of  cold  having  had  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  even  on  the  poor  soil  at  Kew,  where  by  its 
luxuriant  growth  it  m.ay  be  at  once  singled  out 
fx-om  the  rest.  lis  affinity  is  with  the  common 
Silver  Fir  (A.  pectiuata),  bat  nobody  would  mis- 
take the  one  for  the  other.  We  have  not  seen  any 
specimen  in  this  country  bearing  cones,  but  Car- 
liere  states  that  the  cones  are  borne  erect,  and  from 
5  inches  to  8  inches  long.  This  Fir  is  a  native  of 
Algeria,  where  it  grows  on  the  mountains  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  4000  feet  to  6000  feet,  and,  according  to 
Veitch's  Manual,  is  accompanied  by  the  Mount 
Atlas  Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica).  It  was  introduced 
to  Europe  about  twenty  years  ago,  M.  de  Lannoy 
having  brought  it  into  France.  It  has  been  till 
lately  known  as  A.  numidica,  and  is  still  grown 
under  that  name  in  nurseries. — G. 


RAINFALL  IN  1886. 

Subjoined  is  the  rainfall  of  188G  here  (Belvedere 
House,  Mullingar)  and  at  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 
Belvoir  is  237  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Belvedere 
367  feet.     Both  are  in  midland  counties. 

Belvedere,  West  Heath. 

Rain  'jauye:  diameter  of  funnel,  5  inches;  heiyld  of 
top  above  ground,  1  foot ;  above  sea  level,  ZeT  feet. 


Month. 


January.. 
February 
.March  .... 
April .... 

May 

.June .... 

.J>ily 

.\ugust.. , 

-Sept 

October . , 

Nov 

Dec 

Total 


f.tal  depth.       G'-eatest  f.UI  in  24 
^  hours. 


Inches. 
3  lili 
3-62 
S-.'-S 
1-97 
3  07 
1-65 
3-23 
2  37 
3\S2 
4 -88 
2-2il 
4-21 


Depth. 
•SO 


■SO 
•73 
•75 

110 
•4.0 
•S3 

1-48 
•52 
•80 


Date. 
2() 

li 
27 

4 
12 

n 

17 
13 

2.0 
13 
11 

21 


Number 
o  d.ays  on 
which  '01 

or  more 
fell. 


15 
10 
l.'i 


12 
10 
13 

ir, 

14 
l(i 


Jambs  Batliss. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Leicester. 

Rain  i/auije :  diameter  of  funnel,   8  inches;  lieirjlit  of 

top  abort  r/rouud,  1  foot ;  above  sea  level,  237  feet. 

Number    I 


Total  depth. 

Greite-t  fall 

in  24 

01  aays  on 
whith  •Ol 

• 

or  more 

Inches. 

fell. 

Depth. 

Date. 

2  09 

•34 

24 

22 

0^30 

•10 

1 

U 

2  •62 

•liO 

:ii 

18 

l^SH 

•49 

29 

19 

4 -28 

ro9 

14 

20 

1-82 

1  30 

0 

13 

2  71 

•70 

14 

111 

208 

OS 

10 

Hi 

1-80 

•3S 

2 

1:1 

4  23 

■58 

21 

20 

2-26 

•51 

12 

17 

3^5(i 

•07 

15 

21 

■29 -Si 

200 

w. 

Ingram. 

Total. 


The  rainfall  in  Ireland  exceeds  that  at  Belvoir  by 
no  less  than  812  inches.  There  are,  however,  fixty- 
three  more  days  on  which  rain  fell,  entered  at  Belvoir, 
but  that  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  rainfalls 
only  reaching  '01  inches  are  registered  there,  and  that 
these  are  probably  due  to  local  evaporation.  In  both 
places  herbaceous  plants,  Roses,  and  bulbous  plants 
do  well.     Evergreens  do  better  at  Belvedere,  but  the 
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striking  difference  l):tween  the  two  places  is  in  fruit 
growing.  Wliile  at  Belvoir  all  hardy  fruits  are  re- 
marlcably  euoc:ssful,  at  Belvedere  even  Apples  are  an 
uncertain  crop.  A  striking  exception  is  the  Pyrus 
Maulei,  whit-h  has  fruited  well  in  the  open.  It  makes 
a  most  excellent  preserve.  It  would  be  very  de 
sirable  if  the  success  or  failure  of  the  same  plants  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be 
carefully  noted.  There  is  nothing  so  misleading  as  a 
nurseryman's  catalogue,  and  the  arbitrary  distinction 
of  hardy,  tender,  and  semi-hardy.  The  presence  of 
limestone  in  the  soil,  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
of  prevailing  bursts  of  wind,  of  elevation,  render  a 
plant  hardy  in  one  place  and  tender  in  another.  If  a 
catalttgue  was  properly  drawn  up,  the  conditions  under 
which  plants  grew  in  their  native  habitat  thould  be 
stated,  and  new  introductions  should  not  be  supposed 
to  thrive  under  conditions  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
under  which  they  have  been  discovered. 

BlUNSLEY    MaRLAT. 


Propagating. 


Ferns — This  is  the  best  season  for  sowing 
Fern  spores,  as  it  done  now  they  pass  rapidly 
through  their  more  critical  stages,  which  are, 
generally  speaking,  after  they  have  been  sown 
from  one  to  two  months,  that  is  when  the  surface 
of  the  soil  becomes  thickly  covered  with  their 
small  moasylike  growth,  and  before  any  signs  of 
young  fronds  can  be  seen.  With  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  soil  on  which  the  spores  are  to 
be  sown,  there  are  many  different  opinions,  but  I 
prefer  a  mixture  of  good  yellow  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  the  whole  sifted  fine  before  using.  Many 
choose  a  rough  surface  on  which  to  sow  the  spores, 
and  under  these  conditions  they  germinate  just  as 
well,  but  when  necessary  to  be  pricked  oil,  that 
operation  is  rendered  far  more  ditticult  if  they  are 
growing  on  lumpy  soil.  Before  using,  the  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  baked,  in  order  to  destroy 
all  signs  of  life  in  it,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
for  if  this  is  not  done,  very  frequently  on  the  soil 
being  placed  in  a  position  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  spores,  the  whole  surface  will  be 
overrun  with  confervie.  This  evil  will  be  greatly 
lessened  if  the  soil  is  baked  beforehand.  What- 
ever sized  pots  are  used  for  sowing  the  spores  in, 
they  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  filled  to  within 
2  inches  of  the  top  with  broken  crocks,  then  over 
these  may  be  placed  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  peat, 
and  after  that  the  above-mentioned  compost. 
This  must  be  pressed  down  moderately  firm,  and 
when  finished  should  present  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  level  surface.  After  that  a  good  watering,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  waterings,  sulKcient  to  give 
the  entire  contents  of  the  pots  a  thorough  soaking, 
must  be  given,  and  when  this  is  the  case  all  is 
then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The 
fertile  fronds  required  for  sowing  having  been 
gathered  a  little  time  previously,  and  laid  in  white 
paper  in  a  dry  place,  will  discharge  their  spores, 
which,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  paper,  are  very 
easily  seen.  All  that  is  then  necessary  is  to 
sprinkle  the  fine  dust  like  spores  as  thinly  as 
possible  on  the  still  moistened  surface  of  the  soil, 
to  which  they  will  readily  adhere.  They  will  then 
need  to  be  so  situated  that  a  uniform  state  of 
moisture  is  maintained,  and  to  ensure  this  a  good 
plan  is  to  place  them  in  a  close  propagating  case, 
and,  in  addition,  to  lay  a  pane  of  glass  over  each 
pot.  Thus  treated,  they  will  need  but  very  little 
water  before  germination  takes  place,  but  should 
they  become  dry,  the  better  way  to  moisten  the 
soil  is  to  stand  the  pots  in  a  pan  of  water  sufii- 
ciently  deep  to  reach  about  half-way  up  each  pot. 
The  moisture  will,  in  this  case,  percolate  through 
the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  thoroughly  moisten  it, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  surface.  As 
soon  as  the  young  Ferns  make  their  appearance  in 
the  shapa  of  a  Moss-like  carpet  of  green  on  the 
soil,  the  glass  laid  on  the  pots  had  better  be  taken 
off,  and  at  the  same  time  each  pot  should  be 
examined,  and  any  Moss  that  may  be  forming  on 
the  surface  at  once  removed,  for  it  is  not  done 
directly,  the  future  growth  of  the  Moss  and  Fern 
becomes  inseparably  associated,  and  in   the  end 


the  Moss  will  choke  the  remaining  vegetation. 
Even  after  the  glasses  are  removed  from  the  pots, 
the  young  Ferns  make  more  satisfactory  progress 
if  kept  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  a  propagating 
case,  but  constant  supervision  will  be  needed  to 
see  that  they  do  not  damp  off,  for  should  any 
signs  of  decay  make  its  appearance  a  certain 
amount  of  air  must  be  given  to  the  case  by  tilting 
the  lights,  and  if  that  does  not  stop  the  decay,  or 
ihe  spores  become  too  much  crowded,  they  must 
bo  pricked  olf. 

To  succeed  with  this  operation,  the  pots  and 
soil  must  be  prepared  as  for  seed  sowing,  except 
that,  instead  of  being  pressed  down  moderately 
firm,  it  is  left  quite  soft,  though  level  at  the  top. 
Then  with  a  pointed  stick  take  a  small  cluster  of 
the  growing  spores  and  place  them  in  position  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  newly  prepared  pot. 
The  soil  being  so  light,  a  gentle  pressure  with  the 
forefinger  will  keep  them  in  position  without  in 
the  least  bruising  the  growing  spores.  After  a 
pot  is  filled  with  these  little  tufts,  each  standing 
well  clear  of  its  neighbour,  the  whole  should  re- 
ceive a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose,  which 
will  settle  everything  in  its  place.  After  this  the 
pots  may  be  returned  to  the  case,  when,  if  the 
operation  has  been  carefully  performed,  they  will 
grow  away  without  check. 

Some  kinds  are  far  more  liable  than  others  to 
damp  off  during  their  earlier  stages,  the  Maiden- 
hairs being,  as  a  rule,  among  the  more  vigorous, 
while  Pteris  tremula,  which  is  such  a  strong- 
growing  kind  when  established,  is,  when  first 
germinating,  as  subject  to  decay  as  any.  Many 
kinds  will  need  pricking  off  two  or  three  times 
before  fronds  are  pushed  up  ;  indeed,  from  one 
good  clean  pot  of  young  seedlings  in  its  first  stage 
it  is  often  easy  to  make  a  dozen  pots  all  full  of 
growing  plants.  By  the  time  the  fronds  are  seen, 
the  curious  Liver-wortlooking  prothallus  of  a 
Fern  will,  in  some  cases  at  least,  spread  out  to 
quite  a  considerable  size  and  produce  several 
young  plants  around  the  edge.  The  spore  of  a 
Fern  diflers  widely  from  the  seed  of  a  plant,  as 
this  latter  contains  the  future  plant  in  embryo  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  a  Fern  the  spore  may  be 
rather  regarded  as  a  flower,  for  the  organs  of 
fructification  are  undeveloped  when  first  sown. 
Owing  to  this,  the  possibility  of  raising  hybrid 
Ferns  has  been  frequently  demonstrated,  the 
mingling  of  the  spores  of  two  distinct  species  or 
varieties  before  sowing  having  resulted  in  a  very 
mixed  crop,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be 
simply  a  reproduction  of  the  two  kinds  sown, 
while  not  unfrequently  some  individuals,  exactly 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  two,  will 
make  their  appearance.  This  is  especially  ob- 
servable in  the  genus  Adiantum,  for  where  several 
kinds  are  raised  in  this  way,  some  very  cuiious 
forms  generally  result  therefrom.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  Fern  spores  should  be  kept  when 
sown  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  natural 
requirements  of  the  plant,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  better  plan  Is  to  keep  them  a  little 
warmer  than  the  temperature  required  for  the 
adult  plant. 

Divisiiis. — This  in  various  ways  is  also  avail- 
able for  the  propagation  of  many  Ferns,  especially 
those  of  a  tufted  growth,  such  as  several  kinds  of 
Maiden-hair,  the  smaller  Pteris,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Another  class  amenable  to  this  mode  of 
increase  is  represented  by  those  kinds  with  creep- 
ing rhizomes,  such  as  Gleichenias,  Davallias,  many 
Polypodiuras,  and  others.  This  latter  class,  even 
when  the  rhizome  is  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
frequently  produces  roots  on  their  own  account, 
so  that  no  further  care  is  necessary  than  to  take 
them  off,  and  after  potting  place  them  under 
conditions  favourable  to  growth.  In  the  case  of 
those  of  a  tufted  character,  the  usual  plan  is  to 
shake  them  out  of  their  pots  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  divide  the  plant  to  the  extent 
required.  Any  that  may  be  obtained  in  this  way 
are  all  the  better  if  kept  close  for  a  little  time  till 
root  action  reoominences. 

This  method  was  at  one  time  much  employed  for 
the  propagation  of  the  cuneatum  section  of  Adian- 


tums,  but  those  raised  from  spores  are  now  gene- 
rally preferred,  especially  where  needed  in  the 
shape  of  small  plants,  as  they  are  when  young 
better  furnished  and  of  a  more  pleasing  outline 
than  those  obtained  by  division.  A  great  many 
Ferns,  again,  are  proliferous,  that  is  to  say,  they 
produce  perfect  plants  on  the  fronds,  and  in  that 
case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bring  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil  under  conditions  favourable  to 
growth.  This  may  be  effected  in  two  ways,  either 
by  bending  down  the  fronds  while  still  on  the 
plant,  or  cutting  them  off  and  pegging  them 
down  on  pots  of  soil.  In  this  latter  case  especially 
they  are  better  if  kept  close  for  a  time;  indeed, 
most  Ferns  make  far  more  rapid  progress  if  nursed 
during  their  earlier  stages. 

One  caution  to  be  pirticularly  observed  in  sow- 
ing Fern  spores  is  that,  owing  to  their  minute 
character  and  lightness,  they  float  readily  in  the 
air,  so  that  should  several  sorts  be  sown  at  one 
time  the  pots  required  for  any  one  kind  must  be 
isolated,  and  the  actual  sowing  carried  out  at  some 
distance  from  the  pots  prepared  for  others,  as  if 
this  is  not  carefully  followed  out  a  confusing  mix- 
ture will  in  most  cases  be  the  result,  and  then  the 
stronger  growing  kinds  are  very  liable  to  destroy 
the  weaker  ones.  Another  precaution  Is  to  wipe 
the  hands  on  a  towel  after  each  sort  is  finished 
and  before  commencing  another.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  spores  of  Ferns  are 
transported  from  place  to  place  is  to  be  observed 
in  most  structures  devoted  to  their  culture,  as 
young  plants  may  be  seen  springing  up  in  all 
directions,  and  often  clothing  a  damp  wall  or  some 
such  spot  with  quite  a  mass  of  greenery.  Though 
many  kinds  grow  thus  readily,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numbers  that  require  very  great  care 
to  raise  them  successfully  from  spores.  T. 


Orchi  ds. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 

CATTLEYAS  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Orchid  m.oasoiis,  owing  to  their  singularity  of 
form,  variety  in  the  way  of  colour,  and  often 
delicate  perfume,  are  always  appreciated.  They 
are  also  remarkably  persistent,  some  kinds  re- 
taining their  beauty  for  months  together.  This 
to  a  great  extent  may  be  attributed  to  their  not 
being  fertilised  by  insects,  for  Orchid  flowers,  as 
well  as  tliose  of  other  plants,  quickly  fade  when 
fertilised.  Certain  genera  of  Orchids  become 
now  and  then  fashionable.  At  present  Lady's 
Slippers  carry  the  sway.  Of  these  we  have  nearly 
two  hundred  species,  varieties,  and  garden  hy- 
brids— an  enormous  number  when  one  consiilers 
that  some  forty  years  ago  they  might  have 
Ijeen  counted  on  the  fingers.  At  that  time  one 
wlio  could  successfully  grow  air-plants,  as  they 
were  then  called,  was  deemed  a  clever  plants- 
man  ;  and  we  fear  the  notion  that  they  are 
difficult  to  cultivate  has  not  yet  been  got  wholly 
rid  of.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  l^e  may  safely  asserted 
that  the  majority  of  Orchids  are  as  easily  grown 
as  ordinary  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  Much 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  their  culture  is 
commenced.  Many  begin  with  small  imported 
plants,  but  these  are  just  the  plants  on  which  the 
most  skill  and  attention  require  t  >  be  bestowed  in 
order  to  restore  them  to  health  and  vigour,  and 
years  may  elapse  before  they  make  a  good  dis- 
play ;  therefore  beginners  should  always  start 
with  fair-sized  specimens  of  typical  forms. 
Amongst  the.'^e  the  selection  should  be  confined 
to  the  most  showy  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  to  tlie 
Cattlcyas,  which  are  all  strikingly  beautiful,  al- 
though their  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  long- 
lived  as  those  of  many  of  the  Odontoghnsums  ; 
nevertheless,  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  three  or  four  weeks  ;  therefore,  anyone  pos- 
sessing from  twelve  to  eighteen  varieties  of 
Cattleya  may  reasonably  hope  to  have  Howers 
the  whole  year  round. 
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In  January  and  February  0.  Trianse  and  C. 
Percivaliana  will  be  in  bloom  ;  tbe  flowers  of  the 
former  measure  about  C  inches  across,  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  some  shade  of  blush  or  lilac, 
with  a  rosy  purple  lip,  stained  in  the  throat  with 
some  shade  of  orange  or  yellow.    In  Percivaliana 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  blush,  and  the  lip, 
which    is    prettily    fringed,   is    deep    magenta- 
crimson,  with  a  paler  margin,  the  centre  being 
more  or  less  mottled  and  streaked  with  velvety 
crimson  and  gold.     In  March  C.  amethystoglossa 
and  C.  Mendeli  come  into  bloom  ;  the  first  grows 
about  3  feet  high,  and  usually  produces  from  six 
to  ten  thick  fleshy  flowers  upon  a  spike,  some- 
times  many   more  ;   the   sepals  and   petals  are 
white,  suffused  with  rose,  and  profusely  dotted 
and  spotted  with  purplish  magenta,  the  lip  being 
rich  purple,  flushed  with  magenta.     C.  Mendeli 
is  a  somewhat  variable  plant  as  regards  colour, 
but  in  all  forms  it  is  extremely  beautiful ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
Cattleyas.     Its  flowers  measure  from  6  inches  to 
8  inciies  across  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
or  blush-white,  suffused  with  pink,  and  the  lip 
is  large,  and  more  or  less  magenta  or  magenta- 
purple.     In  April  the  two  kinds  just  named  will 
still  remain  in  flower  and  be  supplemented  by 
C.  Skinneri,  which   produces   from   five   to   ten 
rich,  clear,  rosy  purple  flowers  on  a  spike.     In 
Mav  we  have  C.  Mossi«,  C.  intermedia,  and  C. 
Leopoldi.     Of  these  the  first  bears  from   three 
to  four  flowers  upon  a  spike,  each  bloom  measuring 
about  6  inches  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  pinkish  ; 
lip  crimson  or  purplish  crimson.     In  C.  inter- 
media the  flowers  are  not  so  large,  but  they  are 
numerous  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  in  this  case  are 
white,  tinged  with  rose,  and  the  lip  is  deep  rosy 
purple.     C.  Leopoldi  produces  many  flowers  on 
a  spike  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  in  this  species  are 
yellow,   flushed   with    green    and    dotted    with 
crimson,  the   lip  being   white   and   purple.     In 
June,  in  addition  to  the  last-named  kinds,  we 
have  C.  Warneri,  a  kind  with  flowers  measuring 
upwards   of  6   inches   across ;   their   sepals  and 
petals  are  deep  rose  ;  the  lip  intense  deep  crim- 
son, and  beautifully  frilled  on  the  edge.   This  will 
continue  well  into  July,  when  C.  crispa  and   C. 
Harrisoniana  violacea  will  maintain  the  display. 
C.  crispa  bears  from  three  to  five  flowers  on  a 
spike ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  and  the 
lip,  which   is   also  white   and  deep   crimson  in 
front,  is  much  crisped  or  curled  on  the  edge.     In 
C.  Harrisoniana  violacea  the  sepals   and   petals 
are  soft  violet,  the  lip  being  a  deeper  shade  of  the 
same  hue,  with  a  stain  of  yellow  on  the  front 
lobe.     In  August  comes  C.  Gaskelliana,  a  very 
variable  plant  as  regards  growth ;  the  flowers  of 
the  type  are  large,  and  their  sepals  and  petals  are 
rosy  lilac,  the  lip  being  blotched  with  orange  or 
yellow.     C.  Dowiana  aurea,  which  also  flowers 
this  month,  has  golden-coloured  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  very  large  lip  which   is  velvety  purple, 
flushed   with   crimson,   and    beautifully   veined 
with  lines  of  gold.     C.  labiata  pallida  has  pink 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  purplish  crimson  fringed 
lip.     In  September  some  of  last  month's  flowers 
will  still  be  in  good  condition,  and  to  them  may 
be  added  C.  bicolor  and  C.  Eldorado.     The  first, 
a  tall,  slender-growing  plant,  bears  on  a  spike 
many  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
coppery  green  ;  the  lip  is  rosy  purple  edged  with 
white.     The  sepals  and  petals  of  C.  Eldorado  are 
pale  pink  with  a  deep  orange  and  purple  lip; 
these  two  plants  will  keep  in  flower  until  October, 
and  will   be  succeeded  by  C.  Harrisoniana  vio- 
lacea, a  vaiiety  which  produces  a  second  crop  of 
blooms  on  the  young  growth  made  since  August. 
In  November  C.  maxima  comes  into  bloom;  its 
flowers,  eight  or  ten  on  a  spike,  are  bright  rose, 
more  or  less  heavily  veined  in  the  lip  with  crim- 
son.    With   this   may  be   associated    C.  guttata 


with  its  many-flowered  spike  of  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  greenish  yellow 
dotted  with  red ;  the  lip  is  white,  flaked  with 
purple.  Both  these  sorts  will  continue  into 
December,   by   which   time   C.  Trianse  will   be 


or  they  may  become  permanently  disfigured. 
Cattleyas  do  not  require  much  water  at  their 
roots,  but  a  genial  moisture  should  always  be 
kept  rising  between  and  through  the  plants. 
When  growth  is  finished  they  should  be  kept 


ready  to  again  come  into  bloom,  and  also  the  '  somewhat  drier,  but  never  so  dry  as  to  cause 
variety  delicata,  in  which  the  flowers  are  white  \  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  When  the 
faintly  tinged  with  blush  and  stained  in  the  :  flowers  begin  to  push  through  the  sheath  the 
throat  with  yellow.  There  are  many  other  plant  should  be  watered  freely,  for  if  starved  at 
beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  but  that  particular  time  the  blooms  are  apt  to  open 
the  above  will  be  found  a  good  selection  to  start  either  small  or  deformed.  Plants  belonging  to 
with,  and  if  success  is  obtained  in  their  culture,    this  genus  do  not  like   much   soil   about  their 


choicer  kinds  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

These  Cattleyas  are,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  profuse  blooming  kinds,  and  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration.  An  intermediate  house  suits  them 
best — that  is  to  say,  a  temperature  which  does  not 


roots  ;  the  pots  in  which  they  are  placed  should 
be  drained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  in 
working  order  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
compost  should  consist  of  fibrous  peat  from  which 
all  fine  particles  have  been  shaken,  some  nodules 
of  charcoal,  and  Sphagnum  or  wood  Moss  ;  the 


Cattley.^  Trianre. 

fall  below  60°  at  night,  and  rises  during  the  day  latter  will  be  found  equally  as  good  as  Sphagnum 

some  few  degrees  higher.     In  summer  the  night  for  mixirg  with  the  peat.     Plants  at  rest  should 

temperature  should  not  fall  lower  than  65°  ;  an  be  kept  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house. 

abundant  supply  of  air  should  be  freely  admitted  

whenever  possible,  but  cold  draughts  must  be  Cattleya  Trianse  at  St.  Albans.— This  Cat- 
avoided,  and  a  moderate  amount  only  of  moisture  tleya,  like  the  majority  of  plants  that  exist  in 
should  be  kept   in   the   atmosphere.     Cattleyas  widely  distant  localities,  varies  considerably   in 


grow  naturally  upon  the  exposed  branches  of 
trees  and  upon  rocks,  a  sure  indication  that  they 
enjoy  strong  light;  consequently  they  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass,  and  shading  should  be 
resorted  to  only  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  ;  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  foliage 
under  glass  is  very  dift'erent  from  what  it  is  in 


the  colours  and  markings  of  its  flowers;  indeed, no 
two  separate  plants  can  be  found  to  produce 
flowers  exactly  alike.  It  is  a  robust  and  free- 
growing  kind,  and  generally  begins  to  open  its 
blooms  about  Christmas  or  early  in  the  new  year. 
Cattleyas  indeed,  if  properly  selected,  can  be  had 
in  flower  all  the  year  round,  and  they  are,  more- 
over, especially  manageable  even  under  Vines  it 
these  are  kept  properly  stopped  and  thinned,  so 


the  open  air  ;  therefore  under  glass  the  leaves  |  that  they  do  not  unduly  monopolise  the  light.     C. 
should  never  be  wet  when  exposed  to  sunshine,    Trianas   produces   large  flowers,   which   range  In 
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colour  from  the  purest  white  (which  is  even  now 
extremely  rare)  through  all  shades  of  blush,  mauve, 
lilac,  rose,  and  purple  to  rich  crimson,  and  hun- 
dreds of  its  gorgeous  blooms  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Sander's  nurscrj',  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  blandum. — This  is  by  no 
means  a  common  species  in  our  collections,  being 
very  difiicult  to  import  alive;  even  in  its  native 
country  it  is  not  plentiful.  It  is  found  in  very 
moist  forests  in  New  Grenada  at  an  elevation  of 
from  GOOO  to  7000  feet  ;  consequently  it  requires 
to  be  kept  both  cool  and  very  wet.  At  first  sight 
it  reminds  one  of  0.  n.-evium,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  very  distinct.  The  spike  is  nodding, 
dense,  and  the  flowers  have  a  sweet  perfume, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  honey.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pointed,  white,  and  spotted  with 
reddish  purple;  the  lip,  which  has  a  spreading 
front  lobe,  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is  serrate  at  the 
edges.  It  is  white,  spotted  sparsely  with  reddish 
purple  near  the  base,  and  more  or  less  dotted  with 
the  same  colour  in  front.  We  recently  saw  this 
beautiful  form  in  Mr.  Measures's  garden  at  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham. 

Cypripediums  at  Cambridge  Lodge. — This 
genus  is  a  specialty  with  Mr.  Measures  at  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  Camberwell,  and  is  represented  by 
nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy  species,  varieties,  and 
hybrids  in  luxuriant  health,  many  of  them  possess- 
ing such  strikingly  handsome  foliage,  that  flowers 
are  scarcely  necessary,  so  great  is  ita  beauty. 
Amongst  the  many  fine  forms,  however,  which  are 
now  in  bloom  we  specially  noted  C.  Meirax,  with 
vinous  purple  flowers ;  a  very  fine  form  of  unan- 
thum  superbum,  in  which  the  whole  flower  is 
richly  suffused  with  crimson ;  a  distinct  form  of 
the  rare  Cypripedium  Sallieri,  and  a  remarkable 
variety  of  insigne  called  grande,  in  which  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  large,  and  even  whiter  than  in 
Cypripedium  Maulei ;  another  beautiful  variety  of 
theinsigne  type  is  Richardi,  which,  in  addition  to 
its  other  attractions,  has  the  petals  streaked  and 
blotched  with  violet.  C.  Williamsianum  is  a  very 
handsome  cross  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  Harrisi- 
anum  (the  latter  itself  a  hybrid);  the  peculiar 
markings  of  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are  perpetu- 
ated, whilst  the  flower  is  a  happy  combination  of 
the  colours  of  the  parents.  C.  melanophthalmum 
is  a  pretty  plant,  the  ruling  colour  in  its  flowers 
being  Indian  purple ;  C.  Haynaldianum,  which  may 
with  propriety  be  styled  the  winter-flowering 
Cypripedium  Lowi,  and  many  others  are  all  here. 

Moth  Orchids  (Phalsenopsis)  at  Clapton. 

— .\niong8t  the  enormous  quantities  of  Orchids  in 
Mr.  Low's  nursery,  at  Clapton,  especially  noticeable 
at  the  present  time  is  the  great  houseful  of  Phala- 
nopsis,  where  thousands  of  spikes  are  just  unfolding 
their  buds,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  weather  being 
bright  during  the  next  fortnight,  they  will  present  a 
sight  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  this  country, 
as  by  that  time  many  thousands  of  flowers  will 
be  open  which  at  present  are  imdeveloped.  In  look- 
ing over  thef  e  plants  it  is  no  easy  task  to  decide  which 
is  the  fairest,  as  they  each  and  all  present  so  many 
charms  to  the  eye.  Of  kinds  expanded  we  noted  P. 
Stuartiana,  of  which  thera  are  innumerable  forms. 
The  leaves  when  young  are  marked  and  streaked 
with  silvery  grey,  but  lieconie  almost  plain  when 
mature.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  much-branched 
panicles  ;  the  upper  sepal  is  white,  the  lower  ones 
white  or  creamy  white,  dotted  and  freckled  with 
cinnamon  or  chestnut,  the  markings  varjing  much 
in  density  in  the  different  plants.  The  central 
part  of  the  lip  is  marked  similarly  to  the  lateral 
sepals,  the  margins  and  the  recurved  horns  being 
white.  P.  Scbilleriana  is  now  well  known  for  its 
beautifully  marbled  and  transversely  banded  leaves, 
bat  with  the  return  of  each  flowering  season  it  appears 
to  reveal  fresh  beauties.  Amongst  the  numbers  now 
flowering  with  Mr.  Low  it  is  not  surprising  that 
distinct  varieties  have  appeared  from  those  having 
flowers  with  deep  mauve-coloured  sepals  and  petals, 
through  all  shades  to  almost  pure  white  ;  the  mauve 
lip,  ornamented  in  front  with  two  recurved  points 
resembling  buffalo  horns,  i-j  more  or  less  spotted  with 
reddish  purple  and  stained  with  yellow.  Another 
kind  is  P,  leueorrhoda,  which  would  appear  to  be  a 


hj  brid  between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  Scbilleriana.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  marbled,  but  in  a  less  degree  than 
those  of  Scbilleriana,  whilst  the  beauties  of  both 
flowers  are  charmingly  blended.  P.  rosea,  although 
one  of  the  smaller-flowered  kinds,  is  a  most  desirable 
species,  especially  on  account  of  the  profuse  way  in 
which  the  blooms  are  produced,  combined  with  the 
great  length  of  time  during  which  they  continue  ia 
perfection.  P.  Sanderiana,  now  also  open,  appears  to 
be  another  variety  raised  between  P.  amabilis  and  P. 
Scbilleriana,  the  beauties  of  the  two  commingling 
and  producing  a  totally  distinct  flower  from  that  of 
P.  leueorrhoda.  In  P.  Sanderiana  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white  suffused  with  a  charming  tinge  of 
rose,  whilst  the  lip  is  more  or  less  marked  with  purple 
and  yellnw.  The  large  8no\\'y-white  flowers  of  P. 
amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora,  the  lip  of  the  former 
being  stained  inside  with  rosy  pink  and  purple,  and 
that  of  the  latter  yellow  or  orange,  are  also  opening  in 
countless  numbers,  and  go  to  make  up  a  display  which 
will  amply  repay  a  long  journey  to  see. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  bioolor.— From  Mr.  Sfarriott  come  flowers  of 
;t  iiLii^iiiflcent  v:iriety  of  tliis  fine  old  species,  brge  masses  of 
whii-li  are  flowerinK  in  his  Edmonton  nursery  ;  the  rich  deep, 
rosy  phim-coloiired  Up.  ha^-ing  a  broad  marginal  border  of 
pure  white,  renders  this  Cattleya  very  effective. 

Lselia  albida. — This  eharminer  plant  is  now  flowering 
freely  in  various  nurseries  round  London,  notably  in  those 
of  Mr.  Williams  at  HoIlow.ay,  Mr.  Bull  at  Chelsea,  5fr.  Laing 
at  Forest  Hill,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  at  Clapham,  and  Mesers. 
Horsm.an  at  Colchester.  We  would  speciilly  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it,  and  .also  various  other  Mexican  kinds, 
svich  a-  L.  anoeps  and  autumnalis,  grow  and  flower  well  if 
suspccded  in  a  sunny  window, 

LiSelia  flava. — This  brilliant-coloured  species  is  now  in 
blonrn  in  Mr.  Mcasiires's  garden  at  Streatham,  the  brightness 
and  distinctness  of  its  flowers  rendering  it  very  conspicuoue. 
It  is  a  dwarf -growing  plant,  bearing  upon  a  rather  long  scape 
a  dense  head  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  the  front  lobes  of 
the  lips  of  which  are  heavily  fringed, 

Saccolabiuxn  bellinum,— This  small-growing  variety 
lyelongs  to  the  same  section  as  Saccolabium  ealceolare.  The 
sepals  and  petxls  arc  pale  .velluw,  irregularly  blotched  with 
blackish  brown  ;  lip  pouched,  white,  with  a  Urge  fl.at-sjiread- 
ing  middle  lobe,  which  is  beautifully  spotted  with  purple : 
disc  yellow,  dotted  with  red ;  edges  prettily  fringed.  This 
is  a  ISurmese  sp'cies,  which  we  recentlj'  siw  in  Mr.  South- 
gate's  choice  coUccti'in  at  Streatham. 

Piluxnna  nobilia, — This  plant  belongs  to  a  small  family 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  Trichopilias,  It  is  a  dwarf 
plant  of  easy  culture,  and  its  fragrant  blooms  are  produced 
freely  during  winter  and  early  spring.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white,  as  also  the  lip,  which  is  f  tained  in  the  throat 
with  an  eye-like  spot  of  deep  orange.  We  saw  this  recently 
in  great  perfection  with  Mr,  Sanders  in  his  nu'serv  at  St, 
.\lbans. 

Odonto^l  'ssum  RackeTianum. — This  is  considered 
tit  be  a  hylirid,  O,  crispum  being  one  of  its  parents;  its 
flowers  are  paniculate  ;  the  Sep 'Is  and  petals  white,  faintly 
suffused  with  blush  on  the  margins,  and  spotted  with  choco- 
late-brown ;  lip  creamy  yellow,  blotched  with  chestnut, 
Tliis  is  said  to  be  an  early  summer  bloomer,  but  we  saw  it 
with  Mr,  Measures  at  Cambridge  Lodge.  Camberwell,  early 
in  February,  where  it  had  then  been  in  full  beauty  for  up- 
warls  of  a  month. 

Oattleya  Trianse  {P.  J.). — The  Cattleya  sent  is  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  the  variable  C,  Trianse,  and  is  often  named 
alba,  which  is  misleading,  the  alba  variety  being  pure  snow- 
white,  with  a  slight  stain  of  yellow  in  tlie  throat.  There  are 
plenty  of  plants  that  produce  white  sepals  and  petals,  and 
the  lip  is  also  white  when  it  first  appears ;  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  the  front  portion  becomes  sufTused  with  pale 
mauve  or  lilush,  as  in  the  flower  you  send,  which  is  a  good 
fnrni,  but  n-it  thi-  allia  variety, 

Odontostlossum  coronarium. — We  recently  s.aw  this 
plant  in  bloom  with  Mr,  ,Me:isure3  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham,  luider  the  name  of  Odontoglossum  brevifolium, 
a  Tiiistako  we  invariably  see  made  in  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  pseudo-bulbs  when  just  mature,  and 
measure  some  2  inches  or  2^  inches  across,  having  tlie 
.appearance  of  being  varnished  ;  sepals  and  petals  reddish 
brown,  with  narrow  yellow  bonier,  slightly  serrated  lip, 
with  a  spoon-shaped  blade,  bright  yellow. 

Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana, — A  woll-grov\-n  plant 
of  this  lovely  (Orchid  now  l>ears  upwards  of  forty  spikes  of 
snowy  blossoms  in  the  gardens  at  Stnaffan,  Co,  Kildare,  As 
thus  seen  strong  and  healthy  and  laden  with  its  pendent 
sprays,  there  are  but  few  Orchids  more  beautiful  at  this 
season.  At  Mount  Merrion  there  are  several  good  and  well- 
flowered  plants  of  the  typicil  C.  cristata  with  large  e^g-shaped 
bulbs  ,and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  So  fine  are  they,  that  they 
remind  one  of  the  Chatsworth  and  Bowden  specimens  of 
years  ago, 

Lycasta  Skinneri,— These  are  largely  grown  by  Mr, 
Sander  at  St,  .\lbans  in  suspended  basnets,  in  which  pjs:- 
tion  they  show  even  to  more  advantage  than  in  j'ots. 
Baskets  full  of  thess  plants,  bearing  scores  of  bloom,  have 
been  conspicuous  in  the  cool  houses  for  upwards  of  a  month, 
and  yet  to  all  appearance  they  are  as  firm  and  fresh  as  if  they 
only"  opened  yesterday.    The  ease  with  which  these  plants 


may  be  grown,  the  great  variety  in  their  colours,  .and  tho 
length  of  time  duiing  which  the  flowers  remain  in  good  con- 
dition cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  attention 
of  OUT  readers. 

Orchid  culture. — The  arguments  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  trade  in  Orchids  is  thriving 
are  somewhat  amusing.  I  have  said  that  Orchid 
culture  is  on  the  wane,  and  given  evidence  to  that 
etTect,  but  the  best  evidence  on  that  head  is  that 
furnished  by  "  T.  B."  "At  one  time,"  he  says, 
"desirable  kinds  realised  more  pounds  than  they 
now  do  shillings,  "  and  although  this  is  given  as 
a  proof  that  trade  in  them  is  increasing,  no  one 
will  accept  that  view.  It  would  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  trade  that  a  steady  reduction  in 
prices  indicated  a  brisk  business  in  anything.  No 
doubt  extensive  importations  have  helped  to  bring 
this  about,  but  the  fall  to  shillings  from  pounds 
in  price  shows  that  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand 
by  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
Orchid  dealers  say.  "  T.  B."  has  clearly  not 
reckoned  the  significance  of  his  admission  on  this 
head.  Another  cause  of  low  prices  is  the  numbers 
of  private  collections  that  have  been  thrown  back 
upon  the  market  of  late  years.  I  am  not  striving 
to  render  Orchid  culture  unpopular,  but  only 
stating  facts.  When  purchasers  disappear,  trade 
is  on  the  wane;  and  who,  knowing  the  unparalleled 
reductions  that  have  taken  place  in  gardens  all 
over  the  country  lately,  can  pretend  to  say  that 
the  culture  of  the  most  expensive  plants  in  the 
garden  is  on  the  increase.  I  could  record  facts 
that  would  demolish  "  T.  B,'s"  figures  if  I  was 
at  liberty  to  mention  names.  One  private  grower 
seeking  a  purchaser  for  his  collection,  consisting 
wholly  of  fine  plants  in  good  health,  was  obliged 
at  last  to  pirt  with  them  for  about  one-tenth  of 
what  they  had  cost  him,  and  only  one  party  could 
be  induced  to  take  them  on  these  terms.  Another 
grower  parted  with  a  similar  collection  on  similar 
terms  after  offering  his  plants  privately  to  reputed 
Orchid  fanciers,  none  of  whom  were,  however, 
buyers.  A  third  grower,  one  of  the  best  known, 
parted  with  a  large  collection  of  grand  plants  on 
equally  easy  terms. — W. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 
WirF.y  February  comes  in  Orchid  growers  care- 
fully look  over  their  collections,  and  every  plant 
that  ought  to  be  repotted  is  seen  to  at  once. 
Some  may  not  require  repotting,  but  they  will 
need  surface-dressing.  During  winter  they  will 
have  been  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots, 
and  the  Sphagnum  dies ;  therefore,  now  that 
growth  has  in  most  cases  begun,  a  little  fibrous 
peat  and  some  live  Sphagnum  pressed  on  to  it 
will  cause  a  ma=8  of  healthy  roots  to  push  over  and 
into  it.  We  began  with  cool  Orchids  ;  the  first 
operation  was  to  carefully  sponge  the  leaves  from 
dust,  and  to  brush  off  any  greenfly  hanging  upon 
the  flower-spikes.  When  this  was  done  the  plants 
were  ready  for  repotting  or  surface-dressing. 
Except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  none  of  them 
are  repotted  in  autumn,  as  they  have  to  be  kept 
comparatively  dry  at  the  roots,  and  in  a  dry  at- 
mosphere subsequently,  which  causes  the  Moss  on 
the  surface  to  die,  and  the  plants  must  have  a 
surface-dressing  in  spring.  Many  repot  their 
Odontoglossums  in  autumn,  and  some  continue 
the  work  through  the  winter.  We  are  now 
repotting  most  of  ours ;  the  roots  are  not  dis- 
turbed more  than  is  necessary.  Their  state_  in 
the  different  specimens  varies  a  good  deal,  being 
healthy  in  one  case  and  in  another  decayed. 
Plants  that  have  healthy  roots  will  be  repotted 
into  larger  pots.  The  others  will  have  all  decayed 
roots,  and  their  surrounding  compost  removed 
and  be  repotted  in  pots  one,  or  even  two,  sizes 
smaller  than  those  in  which  they  were  previously. 
If  the  case  is  a  bad  one,  the  old  potting  material 
is  washed  off  with  rain- water,  the  roots  are 
shaken  dry,  and  the  plant  is  at  once  repotted. 
We  fill  the  pot  half  full  of  clean  potsherds 
arranged  very  loosely,  and  the  plant  is  potted 
firmly  in  the  usual  Orchid  compound  of  fibrous 
turf.  Sphagnum,  and  broken  potsherds.  These 
remarks  apply  to  most  of  the  Odontoglossums  and 
Masdevallias  of  the  M.  Harryana,  M.  Veitchi,  and 
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M.  ignea  types.  Some  species  of  valuable  cool- 
house  Orchids,  such  as  Oncidium  macranthum, 
0  Jlarshallianum,  and  other  Oncids  of  this  class, 
\vhich  push  their  roots  more  out  of,  than  into 
the  potting  soil,  require  more  careful  handling. 
The  last-named  species  does  best  in  baskets  sus- 
pended near  the  roof  of  the  cool  house.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  roots  twist  out  and  in 
around  the  teak  rods.  0.  macranthum  does  well 
in  pots,  but  it  is  best  not  to  disturb  it  too  often. 
Repotting  once  in  two  or  three  years  will  be 
sufficient.  When  repotted  or  surface- dressed  the 
surface  must  be  regularly  watered  with  rain-water 
to  encourage  the  emission  of  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, and  to  keep  the  Moss  in  a  healthy  growing 
condition. 

Cattleya  house. — Inmates  of  this  house  should 
be  attended  to  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  in 
March.  The  handsome  Cymbidium  eburneum  is 
pushing  up  its  flower-spikes  freely.  We  generally 
pot  Cymbidiums  in  May  once  in  two  years.  They 
have  been  surface  dressed  with  turfy  loam  and 
decayed  manure,  for  in  potting  or  surfacing  these 
we  use  very  little  or  no  peat  in  the  soil.  C.  Lowi- 
anum  requires  much  the  same  treatment.  Ccvlo- 
gyne  cristata  is  also  coming  freely  into  flower,  and 
at  this  time  a  little  weak  manure  water  applied  to 
the  roots  is  a  useful  stimulant.  C.  Massangeana 
and  C.  barbata  are  now  pushing  up  their  new 
growths;  indeed  I  have  potted  these  in  peat  and 
Sphagnum.  Aerides  also  ought  to  be  seen  to  as 
well  as  Vandas  that  succeed  best  in  this  house ; 
all  are  grown  in  pots,  as  they  are  more  convenient 
than  baskets.  These  are  filled  up  to  two-thirds  of 
their  depth  with  clean  drainage,  and  on  the  top 
are  placed  some  Sphagnum  and  drainage  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Vanda  ca-rulea  has  not  yet 
been  repotted.  It  seems  to  be  quite  at  rest,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the 
roots.  It  does  not  take  to  pot  culture  so  readily 
as  the  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  type  do.  We 
have  always  had  the  greatest  success  with  it  when 
potted  in  teak  cylinders  three-parts  full  of  drain- 
age. The  cylinders  become  firmly  interlaced  with 
roots,  which  are  also  coiled  round  the  insides  of  the 
pots.  Rather  than  disturb  these  roots  we  merely  re- 
move the  Moss  from  the  surface  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  material  when  the  plants  appear  to  be  start- 
ing into  growth.  After  that  both  Moss  and  roots 
are  kept  comparatively  moist.  Cattleyas  are  all 
pushing  growths  ia  various  stages  of  development, 
and  over-dryness  would  probably  give  them  a 
check;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  watering  them  too 
freely  might  be  even  more  injurious.  A  large 
specimen  Uattleya  might  not  require  to  be  watered 
more  than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  even  in  the 
growing  season,  and  much  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  potted, 
and  also  as  to  its  depth.  Some  give  a  greater 
depth  of  potting  material  than  others. 

In  the  East  Inpiax  house  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Roezli  are  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  look  over  them  carefully  with 
a  lamp  at  night  to  prevent  them  from   being  in- 
jured  by  slugs,   &c.     I   am  inclined  to  attribute 
any  success  we  have  had  in  the  culture  of  these 
plants  to  keeping  the  leaves  quite  clean  by  dipping 
them  in  tobacco  liquor  and  keeping  them   in   a 
minimum  winter  temperature  of  60°.     They  are 
also  repotted  in  June  or  July  when  the  flowering 
period  is  quite  over.     Oncidium  ampliatum  majus 
has  now  pushed  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  flower- 
spikes.   Slugs  attack  these  most  persistently  when 
just  pushing  out  from   the   sides   of  the  bulbs, 
and    destroy    great    numbers    of    them.      These 
plants  require  to  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the   house,  and  to  be   plentifully   supplied   with 
water  when  making  their  growth,  and  even  when 
at  rest  water  must  not  be  withheld  to  the  same 
extent  as  may  be  deemed   essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  some  species  of  Oncidium.     Plants  of  C. 
gigas,  C.  Uowiana,  and  others  of  this  type  have 
been  kept  in   the  Cattleya  house  in  a  compara- 
tively dry  state  ;  they  have  not  shown  as  yet  any 
signs  of  growth,  but  as  soon  as  they  do  so  they 
will  be  placed  in  the  warmest  house  quite  close 
to     the    glass,    and    will    also    receive     a     good 


supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  I  fancy  that 
all  Orchids  kept  in  quite  a  dry  state  at  the 
roots  during  winter  may  be  more  freely  watered 
after  the  resting  period  is  over  than  others  not  so 
treated.  The  very  remarkable  Ca-logyne  pan- 
durata  is  a  plant  that  ought  to  find  a  place  in 
every  warm  house,  and  as  it  has  been  imported 
rather  plentifully  during  the  past  year,  many  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  succeeds  best  in  the  warm 
house,  and  the  best  time  to  repot  it  is  when  the 
flowering  period  is  over.  Large  specimens  occupy 
a  considerable  space,  and  it  is  probably  not 
adapted  for  culture  in  small  houses;  but  the  green 
and  black  flowers  of  large  size  produced  on 
vigorous  spikes  are  very  remarkable.  The  hand- 
some Oncidium  Lanceanum  succeeds  best  sus- 
pended close  to  the  roof  and  grown  in  teak 
baskets.  As  the  season  advances  and  the  leaves 
feel  hot  to  the  hand  during  sunshine,  it  is  best  to 
place  it  on  the  stage,  hanging  it  up  close  to  the 
glass  again  in  winter.  It  ought  not  to  be  much 
disturbed  at  the  roots ;  I  would  rather  pick  out  any 
decayed  material  and  replace  it  with  fresh  than 
turn  the  plant  out  altogether.  The  plants  of  this 
and  other  kindred  species,  such  as  0.  h;cmato- 
chilum,  are  now  starting  into  growth,  and  require 
more  water  than  they  have  hitherto  had. 

J.  Douglas. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Crystal  Palace  exhibitions  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit  to  be  held  during  this  year  are  as 
follows  :  Spriog  exhibition,  March  "26  ;  great  summer 
exhibition.  May  21  ;  Rose  exhibition,  .July  2  ;  fruit 
and  National  Dahlia  show,  September  2  and  3 ; 
great  autumn  fruit  show,  October  6  to  8  inclusive  ; 
and  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  November  4  and  5. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. —  A  special 
meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  has  been 
summoned  for  Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  when  part  of 
the  business  will  be  to  appoint  a  sub  committee  of 
t'..e  council  to  confer  with  the  committee  nominated 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  to  consider  the  future 
of  the  society's  affairs.  The  following  dates  have 
been  fixed  for  the  meeting?  of  the  Narcissus  com- 
mittee, viz,  March  22,  April  12  and  26.  Should 
the  season  be  backward,  it  may  be  found  deurable  to 
hold  another  meeting  on  May  10. 

The  London  parks. — According  to  the  Public 
Parks  and  Works  Metropolis  Bill,  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer  on  the  1st  October,  1SS7,  the  following  parks 
and  places,  viz ,  Victoiii,  Battersea,  Kennington, 
Belhnal  Green,  and  Westminster  Bridge,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  are 
to  maintain  them,  such  maintenance  (as  far  as  is  not 
met  out  of  the  income  of  properties  transferred  with 
the  above  places)  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
rate,  and  no  part  of  the  metropolis  to  be  exempt  from 
whatever  rate  may  be  levied  for  such  maintenance. 

Spring  flowers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — I 

send  you  a  few  spring  flowtra  which  have  not 
appeared  in  your  lists.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : 
Coichicum  luteum,  C.  vernum,  Leontioe  Alberti,  Iris 
Sophronitis,  Muscari  lingulatum,  Helleborus  cokhicus 
formosu.-'.  Crocus  Sieberi  and  C.  damascenus.  The 
yellow  Coichicum  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  and  does 
not  belie  its  name.  The  Leontice  is  closely  related 
to  Bongardia  I'auwolfi,  which  Mr.  Elwes  declares  to 
be  "eg  choice,  that  no  garden  should  ever  be  without 
it."  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Foster 
for  Iris  Sophronitis,  which  is  a  most  valuable  little 
possession,  as  it  bridges  over  the  comparatively  dead 
time  of  the  year  just  before  Iris  reticulata  makes  its 
appearance.  I  plucked  the  first  blossom  of  Iris  reti- 
culata in  the  open  ground  yesterday,  which  I  send  to 
you  ;  it  is  just  in  time  to  shake  hands  with  Iris 
Sophronitis  before  the  latter  disappears  from  the 
scene.  Anemone  blanda  is  an  old  friend,  and  not  at 
all  behindhand  this  spring.  Muscari  lingulatum  came 
to  me  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  and  is  certainly  both 
precocious  and  very  pretty.  I  wonder  why  Xiphion 
Histrio  is  not  much  more  generally  known  than  it  is. 
It  is  invaluable  during  the  winter  months,  and  asto- 
nishes the  beholder  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  George  Paul  seems  to  get  on  very  well  with  it  at 
Broxboume,  and  it   would,   I   think,   do   well   any- 


where in  a  light  sandy  soil.  I  have  come  to  think 
that  it  seeds  over  my  borders,  as  I  have  some 
flowering  bulbs  this  year  in  places  and  patterns 
which  neither  I  nor  my  gardener  would  have  chosen 
for  them.  Helleborus  colehicus  formosus  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  varieties  I  have  ever  seen  of  this 
delightful  Hellebore.  A  whole  array  of  Christmas 
Roses  are  in  blossom  here  now,  but  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  their  names.  Of  the  Snowdrops  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Webster,  I  cannot  understand  why  Galanthus 
latifolius  is  so  much  later  here  than  with  him.  I  have 
no  sign  of  bloom  yet ;  all  the  rest  are  in  blossom  or 
they  will  be  so  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  Galan- 
thus virescens  was  most  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Allen.  If  fogs  and  snow  still  hang  over  the  regions 
about  London,  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  you  to 
know  that  in  two  or  three  weeks'  time  you  will  be  as 
we  are  now.  Though  tast  winds  still  prevail,  I  can 
safely  tell  you  that,  so  far  as  flowers  are  concerned, 
the  winter  is  over  and  gone. — H,  Kwbank. 

National    Chrysanthemum    Society.  — On 

Monday  evening  last  the  new  flora!  committee 
of  this  society  was  elected,  and  the  dates  of 
meetings  were  arranged  as  follows  :  October  12 
and  20,  Nov.  9  and  23,  Dec.  7.  The  society's 
exhibitions  of  early  flowering  varieties  will  be  held 
on  Sept.  14  and  15,  the  November  show  on  Nov.  9 
and  10,  and  that  for  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
on  Jan.  1 1  and  12,  1S88.  The  new  schedule  was  then 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and 
various  rules  and  regulations  altered  and  amended. 

Erythrina  marmorata. — Unlike  the  common 
Coral  plant  and  its  varieties,  thh  requires  stove 
temperature  all  the  year  round,  but  imder  that  treat- 
ment it  is  undoubtedly  a  free-growing  kind.  It  is  a 
plant  of  erect  habit,  shrubby  in  appearance,  and  has 
brightly-coloured  variegated  leaves,  which,  although 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of  other  kinds,  are  much 
broader.  Their  ground  colour  is  dark  green,  heavily 
blotched  and  spotted  with  creamy  white,  the  two 
colours  forming  an  agreeable  contrast.  It  was  intro- 
duced, we  believe,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  since  then  its  elegant  and  cheerful 
aspect  has  been  noticed  favourably  on  several  occa- 
sions. Unfoitunately,  it  is  deciduous,  remaining  leaf- 
less during  the  wiuter  months,  and  in  that  state  it  is 
now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
a  small  plant  only  a  few  inches  high  bearing  one 
spike,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  flowers,  which, 
though  smaller  than  those  of  the  Erythrina  Crista- 
galli,  are  disposed  in  the  same  way,  and,  indeed,  are 
equal  in  brilliancy  to  those  of  a  Vesuvius  Pelar- 
gonium. If  full-grown  plants  produce  flowers  in  com- 
parison to  their  size,  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
plants  which  we  have  of  recent  introduction. — G. 


Violets  (J.  H-  /".).— Tlic  varieties  sent  are  very  fine 
flowers  of  their  resp:ctive  kinds. 

Stephanotls  ( )('  B.).— Tbis  occasionally  produces  fruit.", 
but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  tlieir  ripening  in 
tins  c'luntry. 

Old  yellow  Kose.— If  "F.  W.  Y."  cannot  obtain  Rosa 
sulpluu'ia  at  Rodger,  MclUelKand's,  of  Nowry,  by  ne.xt 
auttmin,  I  will  give  "F.  W.  Y."  a  cutting  of  ray  plant,— 
Frank  Miles,  Sliirthaiiipton,  Bristol. 

Narcissus  seed. -Mr.  Barr,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  desires  us  to  state  that  he  has  a  quantity  of  Nar- 
cissus seed  which  he  will  be  happy  to  distribute  in  small 
packets  to  anyone  who  cares  to  apply  for  them,  and  who 
will  send  their  name  and  addre.ss  on  a  stamped  envelope.  It 
should  be  sown,  he  says,  where  it  can  remain  xindi  turbcd 
till  the  bulbs  get  to  flowering  size. 


Names  of  plants.— --f.  C//«'/;«;i-s.— Your  Cattleya  Trian.a) 
is  an  trdinary  form  only,  but  very  handsome  ;  Oduutoglossum 
K.isvi  maju'i,  good  form  ;  Lailia  anceps,  typical  furm  ;  Dendro- 

Ituun  Wardianum,  will  probably  improve. J.  Ji  ,  Rotlte.sti  >t. 

—Send  bet  er    specimen. (V,    S.    /?.,   }t\ijbri<l!i''. —Cryitto- 

meria    elegans. Vulcnn — 1,     Dendiobiuni     Picrardi :     2, 

Cheilanthes  elegans  ;  Orchids  should  be  gathered  when  their 

growth     is     completed. f/.     7j\,      Dio'/o'/d/i/".  — OJonto- 

glo^bum  t'iumplians,  Cypripediuui  veuustom,  Oncidium 
niacu'atum  ;  we  cannot  say  where  seeds  of  Abronia  fragrans 
can  be  obtained,  but  should   thinlc  large  seed  firms  could 

sui'ply  you. E.  11.  S.~Eupatoriura  riparinm,  Rhyuchos- 

licrmum    jasminoides  ;     greenhouse. Z"/it;-f//i.— Ompha- 

lodcs    vema. /.     S.,     r(trv'./(o-(/o— Reincckia    carnea. 

liondcbcsclt . — 1,  Sebasa  aurea  ;  2,  Erica  gLuica  ;  3,  E.  sp.  ;  4, 
I'^.  comosa  var.  ;  5,  E.  campanulata;  0,  LI  lutea  ;  7,  E.  urceo- 
liris  ;  8,  E.  bruuiades  ;  9,  E.  abietina ;  10,  E.  Monsoniana  ; 
11,  E.  sp.  Will  the  sender  of  these  specimens  stile  in  what 
district,  and  by  whom  they  were  collected?  Seeds  of  2,  .1,  U, 
7.  '.\  10.  and,  indeed,  of  almost  any  of  these  Ericas,  would  be 

rti'ceptable. J.  M. — Without  flowers  wo  cannot  namejdu'r 

Acacia. 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

"  YORKSHIEEMAN." 

WOODS  THAT  PAY. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  reason  why  English  woods  do  not 
pay  in  these  days  is  not  because  of  the  cost  of 
management  and  culture  on  the  whole,  but  be- 
cause of  the  poverty  of  our  woods  in  the  matter 
of  saleable  timber  of  the  right  sort  and  size. 
Estates  generally  are  greatly  deficient  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  timber.  The  ground  planted  has 
not  been  planted  with  the  right  sort  of  trees,  and 
has  not  been  allowed  to  produce  as  good  a  crop 
as  it  might  have  done.  In  the  colliery  districts 
of  England  foreign  prop-wood  is  delivered  in 
millions  of  feet  annually  at  about  as  low  a  price 
as  it  is  ever  hkely  to  reach,  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  Engli.-h  timber,  but  low  as  the  price 
is  it  would  have  paid  any  estate  near  these  dis- 
tricts to  produce  the  same  kind  of  timber;  4|-inch 
to  6-inch  prop-wood,  such  as  is  used,  could  be 
grown  here  at  the  rate  of  about  5000  feet  to  the 
acre,  which  at  5d.  per  foot  in  the  wood  would 
give  a  return  of  from  £-i  to  £'i  per  acre.  I  see 
no  difliculty  whatever  to  produce  colliery  poles 
of  Larch  at  that  rate,  and  I  am  estimating  at  the 
price  of  foreign  Spruce  poles  as  delivered  here, 
which  are  inferior  to  Larch,  and  can  seldom  be 
used  more  than  once,  as  they  give  way  at  the 
ends  or  in  the  middle.  Corsicin  Fir  would 
return  even  more.  This  is  allowing  room  to 
grow  poles  6  inches  square  in  forty  or  fifty  years 
or  less  time,  according  to  the  land.  Spruces  that 
I  assisted  to  plant  less  than  foity  years  ago  in 
Scotland  now  girth  more  than  that,  but  having 
been  too  freely  thinned  out  have  too  many 
branches  and  knots  for  colliery  purposes,  and  are 
useless  for  anything  else.  Of  all  the  fallacies 
ever  taught  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  that  which 
inculcates  giving  timber  trees  room  to  produce 
more  than  a  fair  top  only  of  branches  is  the 
worst,  and  it  is  a  fallacy  that  has  been  freely  acted 
upon.  For  those  who  are  prepared  to  plant  Ash, 
Sycamore,  and  Cursican  Fir  extensively,  and  to 
grow  it  as  thickly  on  the  ground  as  it  should  be 
grown,  there  is  yet  prospect  of  remuneration  to 
themselves  or  their  children,  and  the  man  who 
now  plants  freely  and  in  proportion  cxn  afford  to 
turn  his  mature  crops  into  money  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  the  right  way  to  regard  estate 
forestry  at  the  present  lime.  Fell  what  is  ready 
for  the  axe  and  plant  in  proportion.  This 
would  give  a  good  income  from  the  wood  and 
provide  a  future  supply  of  timber;  and  after  all, 
ihriving  young  plantations  are  just  as  good  to 
look  upon  as  old  ones,  not  to  speak  of  woods 
that  are  both  old  and  useless.  Money  without 
end  has  been  lost  on  estates  through  neglect  to 
fell  and  sell  timber  when  it  was  good  and  in 
demand,  and  to  plant  an  tquivalent.  On  every 
well-managed  estate  there  should  be  crops  of 
tiees  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  a  complete  succes- 
sion of  crops  regularly  kept  up,  and  so  provide  a 
regular  return  without  impoverishing  the  estate. 


Pinua  rigida.— Mr.  Web3tei'a  impression  (p.  1;,S) 
that  this  Pine  will  not  succeed  by  the  seacoast  would  be 
removed  were  he  to  see  how  it  grows  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  south  coast,  where  it  stands  better  than 
most  other  Pines.  He  may  see  fine  trees  of  it  in  the 
various  ailjoretums  from  Devonshire  to  Sussex  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  while  a  little  way  inland  it  thrives 
on  the  most  exposed  places.  As  to  the  composition 
of  the  soil  it  grows  best  in  by  the  sea,  1  cannot  infoim 
Mr.  Webster,  as  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  such  a 
hardy  Pine  as  P.  rigida  refused  to  grow  in  any  or- 
dinary soil ;  nor  does  it,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  As  regards  tlie  illustration  given  in  The 
Gaiuien,  which  Mr.  Webster  criticises,  I  contend  that 
it  represents  the  tree  well  as  far  as  the  outUne  and 


branching  go,  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  example 
of  the  engraver's  art.  I  see  this  Pine  perhaps  not 
"  day  by  day  "  (as  Mr.  Webster  says  he  does),  but 
often,  and  not  merely  in  one  place,  but  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  old  arboretums  where  it  has 
developed  its  true  growth,  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  tree's  peculiarities.  Minute  details  as  to 
the  wings  of  the  seeds  being  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
broader  or  narrower,  or  the  cones  being  larger  or 
smaller,  are  matters  more  for  botanists  than  fores- 
ters, for  whom  we  write.  Mr.  Webster  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  books  is  faulty  in  the  extreme.  I  grant 
this,  but  from  what  source  did  he  get  his  ?  Ijife  is  too 
short  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  wide  subject 
as  trees,  and  not  avail  ourselves  of  what  ethers  have 
done  for  us.  There  is  faulty  information  in  books  cer- 
tainly, and  in  old  ones  this  must  necessarily  be  so, 
but  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  observations  of  others 
with  our  own  that  we  can  hope  to  get  knowledge  on 
such  wide  sulijects  as  gardening  and  forestry.  There 
is  happily  a  good  storehouse  of  information  about 
trees,  which  in  the  main  is  as  true  now  as  when 
written  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  to  add  to  this 
knowledge,  and  the  more  we  endeavour  to  do  so,  the 
less  danger  is  there  that  we  will  look  at  things  in  a 
narrow-minded  kind  of  way. — W.  G. 


COST  OF  RAISING  FOREST  TREES. 

Among  the  various  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  planting,  there  is  a  rather  im- 
portant one  not  yet  touched  upon,  and  that  is,  the 
reasonable  prices  at  which  forest  trees  can  in  these 
times  be  obtained  from  public  nurseries.  As  most 
readers  will  know,  nursery  stock,  at  least  the  forest 
tree  department,  increases  in  value  until  it  is  four  or 
five  years  old,  and  if  not  disposed  of  then,  it  must  be 
pulled  up  and  burned.  In  dull  times,  such  as  those 
we  have  passed  through  during  the  last  few  years,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nurseryman's  profit  has  been 
shallowed  up  in  this  way.  It  is  not  easy  for  those 
who  have  no  experience  of  the  cost  attending  the 
reaiing  of  forest  trees  for  the  first  four  or  five  jears 
to  realise  the  expense  and  riak  incidental  to  it. 
Take,  for  example,  a  crop  of  Larch.  I  shall  sup- 
pose the  seed  to  have  been  sown  in  May,  1SS5,  and 
to  have  produced  a  good  crop  of  healthy  one-year 
seedlings  which  would  last  autumn  be  worth  from 
2s.  to  3s.  per  1000.  Instead,  however,  of  clearing 
them  off  during  last  winter  or  spring,  suppose 
it  was  determined  to  leave  them  another  year  in 
the  beds,  they  might  then  be  expected  to  be 
worth  .'13.  per  1000  in  the  trade,  or  from  6s.  6d. 
to  Ts.  fid.  retail.  But  the  temperature  falls  a 
few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  in  the  end  of 
April  or  in  May,  as  it  did  last  spring,  nips  the  tender 
tops  of  the  seedlings,  and  the  nurseryman's  hopes  are 
blasted,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  much  more  serious  matter  when  seedlings  that 
hive  been  planted  out  and  grown  in  nursery  lines  for 
three  or  four  yea's  have  to  be  burned  on  account  of 
there  being  no  demand  for  them.  The  expense  in- 
curred in  the  rearing  of  them  is  very  considerable. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cost  of 
the  seedlings,  then  there  is  the  rent  of  the  land,  which 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  varies  from  £5  to 
£1"2  per  acre,  the  manure  which  will  cost  from  £5  to 
£ij  per  acre,  the  cost  of  planting  say  9d.  to  Is.  per 
1000,  the  weeding,  which  will  cost  about  £5  per  acre, 
at  least  during  each  of  the  first  two  years  after  trans- 
planting. If,  then,  after  all  this  expense  has  been  in- 
curred the  trees  cannot  be  disposed  of,  but  have  to  be 
burned,  as  many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  had  to 
be  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  still  re- 
mains to  be  added  the  cost  of  the  burning.  This 
may  be  thought  to  be  an  insignificant  item,  but 
when  I  mention  that  I  know  one  nurseryman  who 
last  winter  paid  £10  in  wages  for  the  mere  pulling  up 
and  burning  of  unsaleable  stock  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  an  item  not  to  be  altogether  ignored.  I 
know  also  that  the  nurseryman  1  allude  to  had  to 
purchase  a  portion  of  that  stock  as  seedlings  some 
four  years  ago  at  4s.  per  thousand,  from  which  fact 
the  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  the  farmers 
have  not  a  monopoly  of  hard  times.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  is  that  nurserymen  are,  as  a  rule, 
curtailing"  their  stock  of  forest  trees,  and  I  do  not 


think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  state  that  there  are 
at  least  200  acres  less  of  land  under  nursery  crop  in 
Scotland  alone  than  there  was  five  years  ago.  On 
the  not  extravagant  computation  that  an  acre  should 
produce  100,000,  this  represents  20,000,01)0,  which, 
at  3J  feet  apart,  would  plant  o204  acres.  The  quan- 
tity of  nursery  stock  that  has  been  in  recent  years 
sold  by  .auction  is  also  a  pretty  clear  indication  that 
the  supply  has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  seems 
to  be  that  the  nurseryman's  necessity  is  the  planter's 
opportunity.  N. 

THE  LARGE-CONED  PINE. 

(PINDS   MACROCARPA.) 

If  only  for  its  remarkable  cone,  this  Pine  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  for  certainly  in  the  specimen 
before  me  its  huge  size  and  pretty  colour  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  species  with  which 
I  have  come  in  contact,  or  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining.  That  it  is  a  tree  in  every  way 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  this  country  I  need 
only  refer  your  readers  to  the  noble  specimens  at 
Bayfordbury,  Knap  Hill,  Pampesford,  Kew,  and 
many  other  pla;es  we  know  of  ;  yet  for  all  this, 
and  considering  that  it  has  been  introduced  to 
us  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  few  indeed, 
save  in  the  collections  of  connoisseurs,  are  the 
trees  to  be  met  with,  even  at  the  present  day. 
Scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  young  trees  may 
to  some  extent  account  for  the  absence  of  this 
Pine  in  our  woodlands,  or  it  may  be  that  its 
hardihood  and  value  in  an  ornamental  and  com- 
mercial sense  are  not  so  well  known  as  the  merit.s 
of  the  tree  entitle  them  to  be.  It  grows  well  in 
a  variety  of  soils,  as  has  been  proved  in  this 
cuuntry,  that  of  a  limy  or  chalky  nature  having, 
however,  preference  for  its  particular  wants ;  but 
on  the  London  clay  it  is  one  of  the  few  trees 
that  really  do  well,  while  in  good  dampLsh 
loam  and  in  a  free,  sandy  soil  we  have  likewise 
found  it  to  grow  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner. 
As  to  whether  or  not  well-reclaimed  peat — that 
specific  for  most  miffy  Conifers — will  sustain  and 
bring  to  perfection  sjiecimens  of  Pinus  macro- 
carpa,  I  am,  unfortunately,  not  in  a  position  at 
present  to  state  ;  but  that  young  trees  have  sur- 
vived and  flourished  in  such  a  soil  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  may  be  made  mention  of. 

Speaking  widely,  or  rather  as  a  casual  observer, 
I  might  say  that  in  appearance  Pinus  macro- 
carpa  approaches  very  nearly  to  P.  Sabiniana, 
but  is  usually  in  young  trees  not  so  crooked  in 
growth,  and  of  a  more  pleasant  green  tinge  in 
the  foliage.  The  leaves  are  usually  arranged  in 
threes  (this  is,  however,  not  always  the  case,  for 
on  the  same  tree  we  have  found  them  in  fours 
and  in  fives),  10  inches  long,  stiffish,  rounded  on 
the  outside,  and  sharp-pointed.  The  cone  now 
before  me  is  conical-obloug,  hard  as  a  piece  of 
carved  work,  and  of  a  pleasant  yellowish  brown 
colour.  It  is  8  inches  long,  by  fully  .5  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  weighs  about  i  lbs. — 
small  certainly  when  compared  with  the  four- 
"  pounders"  and  12-inch- long  specimens  said  to 
be  found  in  its  native  wilds.  The  footstalk  is 
l,j:  inches  in  length,  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  ;  while  the  scales  of  the  cone,  which 
are  much  hooked,  are  fully  1]  inches  wide,  as 
seen  in  the  unbroken  specimen.  Seeds,  wing  ami 
all,  1  inch  long — not  large,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  of  a  colour  almost  approaching  the  sur- 
face of  the  cone.  * 

The  nursery  management  of  Pinus  macrocarpa 
is  simple  enough,  for  I  am  informed  by  a  con- 
tinental friend  who  has  raised  it  in  some 
([uantity  that  in  their  younger  stages  seedling 
plants  are  stout  of  growth  and  robust  in  consti- 
tution, and  may  be  planted  out  peimanently  at 
an  earlier  stage  than  almost  any  other  Pine. 
The   seeds   are   heavy  and   with  an   unusually 
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hard  outer  coating,  only  1.300  being  included  in 
a  pound  weight,  while  of  other  Pine  seeds — take, 
for  example,  P.  Laricio— no  less  than  fully  43,000 
are  required  to  turn  the  same  scale.  Like  the 
Pinus  Laricio,  P.  macrocarpa  produces  a  strong  tap 
root  or  usually  two  or  three  stout  roots,  and  is, 
unless  frequeutl)'  transplanted,  wanting  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  numerous  fibrous  rootlets  that  are 
so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  young  trees  of  the  Pine 
tribe  when  planted  out  permanently.  Plenty  of 
room  for  perfect  development  should  be  allowed 
to  this  tree  when  planted  out,  more  particularly 
where  a  well-furnislied  standard  specimen  is 
required,  for  when  grown  in  a  confined  situation 
the  usually  tufted  foliage  and  bare  branches, 
which,  liy-the-bye,  are  not  very  ornamental 
features  of  the  tree  even  when  in  the  best  of 
health,  are  rendered  conspicuously  ugly,  and 
remind  us  much  of  the  appearance,  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  of  an  ill-grown  specimen  of  P. 
ponderosa.  Our  largest  tree  has  a  north-eastern 
aspect,  is  growing  in  loamy  leaf-mould,  and  sends 
its  roots  lar  in  amongst  the  broken,  shingly  rock 
that  crops  out  every  here  and  there  through  the 
woodland  in  which  it  is  planted.  It  is  in  perfect 
health,  but  I  do  not  class  it  as  even  second-rate 
amongst  the  Pines  as  an  ornamental  tree,  although 
its  distinct  tufted  or  massy  glaucous  foliage  and 
pretty  warm  brown  liark,  which  is  well  set  off 
between  the  widely-placed  whorls  of  branches, 
have  jieculiar  charms  for  the  lover  of  our  Pines 
in  general. 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  Pinus  macro- 
carpa is  not  by  any  means  slow,  for  a  tree  at 
Bayfordbury  planted  in  184.5  was  in  ISS.'i  39  feet 
in  height  and  6  feet  6  inches  in  girth  of  stem  at 
a  yard  from  the  ground,  while  another  that  was 
brought  under  my  notice  recently,  is  now  fully 
10  feet  in  circumference,  although  only  planted 
in  183a  A  section  of  the  wood  of  English 
growth  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  is  fully  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  shows 
from  its  wide  annual  rings  that  the  tiee  which 
produced  it  must  have  been  (|uite  at  home  in 
Surrey.  At  Blenheim,  Dropmore,  Castle  Ashby 
and  Nettlecombe,  as  well  as  the  various  places 
before  mentioned,  there  are  goodly  specimens  of 
the  Pine  in  question.  In  company  with  Pinus 
Lambertiana,  P.  macrocarpa  inhabits,  in  fair 
abundance,  a  few  of  the  high-lying  Californian 
mountain  chains,  notably  Santa  Lucia,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Coulter  and  named,  in 
compliment  to  him  by  Professor  Don,  P.  Coulteri, 
a  name  which,  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  has 
priority  of  right  over  that  of  P.  macrocarpa  given 
by  Lindley.  A.  D.  Webster. 


VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PLANTING. 

The  strious  havoc  sometimes  made  by  storms  in 
artificially  formed  plantations  is  so  disheartening  to 
proprietors,  that  we  may  well  pause,  and  ask,  Can  no. 
thing  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ?  In 
the  formation  of  young  plantations  three  different 
sj stems  are  practised;  first,  by  sowing  the  seeds; 
second,  by  slit  or  notch  planting  ;  and  third,  by  pit 
planting. 

The  sowino  system.— This,  the  natural  method, 
is  best  adapted  for  heather  moor,  bare  wind-swept 
hill-sides,  and  barren  peat  bogs.  By  this  sjstem  tbe 
trees  are  inured  to  the  blast  from  infancy,  and  as 
they  spread  their  roots  in  all  directions  and  penetrate 
chinks  and  fissures  of  rocks  in  search  of  food,  and 
send  down  their  tap  root  into  the  subsoil,  they  thus 
become  securely  fixed  and  moored  as  it  were  to  the 
spot,  so  that  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  such  trees  torn 
up  by  the  roots  during  a  gale.  Fine  examples  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  solitary  trees  in  natural  forests,  and 
although  such  trees  are  exposed  to  the  blast  from  all 
quarters,  yet  they  are  seldom  torn  up  by  tlie  roots, 
although  the  tops  and  branches  are  often  rent  asunder 
and  suffer  severely. 


Notch-planting. —  Many  fine  plantations  have 
been  formed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere 
by  the  cross-notch  system  of  planting,  and  when  the 
work  is  properly  performed,  and  the  roots  spread  out 
in  a  regular  manner  frcim  the  base  of  the  stem,  they 
are  at  once  placed  in  a  proper  position  to  collect  food 
and  support  the  trees  against  wind  attack  from  all 
quarters,  and  when  yoimg  plants  have  been  used,  and 
the  work  carefully  done,  it  is  found  that  such  trees 
establish  themselves  in  a  way  little,  if  anything, 
inferior  to  such  as  have  been  raised  on  the  ground  by 
sowing  the  seeds.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there  is  a  system  of  notch-planting  called  the  L 
notch,  formed  by  two  cuts  with  a  spade  at  right 
angles,  thus  — L,  ard  by  pressing  down  the  handle  of 
the  spade,  the  turf  is  opened  up  and  the  plant  in- 
serted at  the  corner.  The  spade  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  turf  trampled  down  with  the  foot,  and  the 
work  finished.  Now  by  inserting  the  plants  in  this 
way  it  must  be  evident  that  the  roots  cannot  be  spread 
out  in  a  regular  manner  from  the  collar  of  the  plant 
in  all  directions ;  const  quently  trees  planted  in  this 
way  are  not  only  apt  to  be  blown  over,  but  from 
the  roots  being  principally  placed  at  one  side  of  the 
tree  only,  they  have  to  collect  food  from  one  spot, 
all  of  whith  put  together  forms  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  stability  of  the  trees  and  healthy  development 
of  the  p'ant'.  Trees  handled  in  this  way  are  not 
planted,  th^y  are  merely  laid  in  by  the  heels  ;  and 
although  they  may  grow  and  appear  all  right  for  a 
time,  yet  by  the  time  they  require  to  be  thinned  to 
allow  them  space  for  development  and  the  formation 
of  timber,  the  evils  of  the  system  then  become  appa- 
rent by  many  of  their  number  being  upset  by  the 
wind  during  the  first  trying  gale,  and  others  so  much 
loosened  in  the  ground  as  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to 
their  healthy  duvelopment  in  after  years.  The  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  jdanter  should  therefore  be  to  have 
the  work  thoroughly  executed  by  insisting  that  the 
roots  are  spread  out  in  a  regular  manner  from  the 
base  of  the  stem,  so  tliat  they  can  collect  food  from 
all  quarters,  and  fix  the  tree  securely  in  the  ground  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  lessen  the  risk  of  being  up 
rooted  by  the  wind  during  a  storm. 

Cost  of  notchino. — The  expense  incurred  for 
planting  an  acre  by  the  cross-notch  system  is  about 
9s.  ;  a  man  with  a  hoy  for  inserting  the  plants  can 
plant  about  1200  plants  pier  day  in  fairly  workable 
ground,  the  distance  apart  being  about  'Mi  feet,  which 
woulei  give  :liiOO  plants  per  acre,  or  a  fraction  more 
than  what  is  required  to  plant  an  acre  at  that  dis- 
tance apar^,  the  exact  number  being  3.556.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  rate  of 
wages  allowed  for  the  man  and  his  assistant  is  3s.  per 
day.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  trees  planted 
according  to  the  above  directions  will  always  be 
proof  against  the  blast ;  we  only  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  planter  the  necessity  of  using 
every  reasonable  meats  within  his  reach  to  give  the 
trees  fair  play,  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  their 
destructi^m  during  a  gale  of  wind. 

Pitplantikc. — This  mode  of  planting  is  generally 
practised  in  the  formation  of  hard-wood  plantations, 
as  well  as  in  eases  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  plants 
of  a  large  size  on  account  of  the  surface  being  over- 
spread by  rank  grassy  vegetation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  cases  where  it  is  really  necessary  to  use 
large  plants  for  the  above  or  other  cause,  that  the  pit 
system  is  the  best  on  account  of  the  ground  being 
well  broken  up,  and  the  facility  afforded  for  spreading 
out  the  roots  of  the  plants,  both  of  which  are  of  vast 
importance  for  the  success  of  the  trees.  In  opening 
pits,  the  size  of  the  latter  should  always  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  trees  to  be  planted,  and  the 
subsoil  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up  and  pulverised 
with  a  pick,  and  if  possible  left  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  few  months  previous  to  being  planted.  In  per- 
forndiig  the  operation  of  planting  the  trees,  these 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pit  and  the  roots 
spread  out  to  their  full  length  in  all  directions  from 
the  base  of  the  tree  towards  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and 
by  covering  them  with  a  portion  of  dry  friable  soil 
they  will  thus  get  a  favourable  start  when  they  com- 
mence to  grow  in  spring.  Some  planters,  however,  in 
place  of  planting  the  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  pit, 
place  it  in  the  corner  of  the  latter,  by  which  means 
they  say  that,  by  doing  so,  the  young  tree  has  two  firm 


sides  to  rest  upon,  and  consequently  is  not  so  easily 
blown  over  as  when  planted  in  loose  soil  in  the  centre, 
and  in  this  they  are  certainly  right,  but  ultimately  the 
evils  of  such  a  system  show  themselves,  as  the  trees  so 
treated  never  can  establish  themselves  so  firmly  in  the 
ground  as  those  that  have  been  planted  in  the  centre  of 
the  pit,  anel  the  roots  properly  spread  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  cjllar  of  the  plant.  No  doubt  trees 
planted  in  loose  soil  will  require  to  be  examined  in 
spring,  and  any  plants  upset  by  wind  during  winter 
will  require  to  be  set  up  and  made  firm  with  the  foot, 
but  as  soon  as  they  take  to  the  soil  and  commence  to 
grow  they  will  give  no  further  trouble;  and  as  the 
roots  will  be  enabled  to  gather  food  from  all  quarters, 
and  act  as  cables  to  support  and  keep  the  trees  in 
their  proper  position  against  wind  attacks,  no  matter 
from  what  point  of  the  compass  the  storm  may  come, 
the  advantages  ef  such  a  system  must  be  immense. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  by  placing  the  tree  in  the 
corner  of  the  pit,  the  roots  are  necessarily  all  on  one 
side  of  the  tree  only  ;  in  fact,  trees  thus  treated  are 
not  planted  at  all  ;  they  are  in  the  same  position 
as  a  fruit  tree  planted  against  a  wall,  they  are 
merely  wedged  in  between  a  hard  bank  of  earth 
on  one  side  and  the  loose  soil  in  front,  with  the  roots 
all  one  way,  and  although  it  may  answer  the  pur. 
pose  of  keeping  the  plants  firmly  in  their  position 
at  the  outset,  yet  the  system  is  bad,  and  should  never 
be  countenanced.  Young  trees  naturally  send  down 
their  tap  roots  to  fix  and  steady  the  trees  in  their 
position,  and  extend  their  side  ones  in  all  directions, 
and  any  departure  from  this  fundamental  law  of 
Nature,  from  whatever  cause,  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  healthy  development  of  the  trees.  The  size  of 
pits  for  ordinary  young  plants  is  about  18  inches  wide 
and  about  1.5  inches  deep,  and  generally  cost  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  100  pits,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  where  the 
work  is  to  be  carried  out. 

In  the  formation  of  plantations  for  utility,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importacce  for  the  success  of  the  trees 
that  each  species  be  planted  on  soil  the  mo:t  suitable 
for  its  growth  and  healthy  development.  In  the 
formation  of  ornamental  plantations,  one  can  improve 
the  texture  of  the  soil  where  necessary  by  adding 
fresh  soil  according  to  its  requirements  ;  but  in 
planting  trees  for  profit  or  utility,  the  case  is  quite 
different,  as  such  a  system  would  never  pay ;  all  we 
can  afford  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  fence  and  drain  the 
ground  where  necessary  ;  then  by  selecting  the  trees 
most  suitable  for  the  different  classes  of  soil,  and 
planting  them  either  mixed  or  in  masses  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  our  efforts  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
Another  point  of  importance,  anel  one  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  planting  for 
utility,  is  to  plant  as  many  as  possible  of  the  kinds  of 
trees  which  will  be  wanted  in  the  locality,  and  thus 
have  a  prospect  of  a  ready  sale.  Thus  in  planting 
rich,  deep,  swampy  ground,  the  different  sorts  of 
Tree  Willows  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  as 
well  as  Alder,  Ash,  Poplar,  &c.,  with  a  mixture  of 
Spruce,  Silver,  and  Scotch  Firs  for  evergreen  cover  ; 
and  on  clay  loam  resting  upon  clay,  the  Oak  will 
answer  as  the  principal  with  a  mixture  of  Larch  for 
nurses  ;  the  former  feeds  chiefly  on  the  subsoil  and 
the  latter  near  the  surface.  Birch  and  Pine,  again, 
are  suitable  for  poor  soil  at  high  elevations,  and  mossy 
grounel,  and  so  on.  All  these  points  should  be  well 
considereel  antl  digested  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  plantations.  J.  B.  W. 


SHORT  NOTES-WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Charcoal. — Can  :iny  reader  of  IVooda  mid  Fovesti  xeW  iwe 
wliL^ther  thcio  is  any  market  for  ch.arcoal  in  the  south  and 
west  of  J'Jngland  and  .it  wliatiinoc?  There  .ire  large  quan- 
tities of  timlier  unsaleable  iu  this  neighbourhood  which 
wunld  iiKike  oapit.il  charcoal,  but  it  seems  to  liave  gone  out  of 
\isc  for  conking'  now.  — H.  J.  El.wics,  Pi-cflon,  Circncatcr. 

Autumnal  tints.— For  truly  gorgeous  colouration  iu 
autumn  some  of  the  American  Oaks  bear  off  the  palm.  Per- 
haps tbe  most  beautiful  is  the  Quercitron  0.ak,  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  (Quercus  tincturia),  the  fine  deeply-lobed 
foliage  of  which,  in  autumn,  exhibits  a  lovely  combinatiou 
of  dark  glossy  green,  crimson,  and  reddish  biowD,  the 
green  occupying  generally  the  centr.al  portion  of  the  leaf. 
Quercus  rubra  (the  Red  Oak)  and  its  varieties  are  also  note- 
worthy. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itsklf  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

THE   LOMARIAS. 

These  are  nearly  allied  to  Blfihnums  ;  indued 
the  chief  distinguishing  characteiistics  are  to  be 
found  in  tlie  fertile  fronds.  In  Loniarias  thev 
are  much  contracted  and  wholly  covered  with 
sori,  while  in  Blechnunis  the  fronds  are  of  eijual 
width  both  in  the  sterile  and  fertile  state.  This 
distinction  liolds  good  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
of  identification  ;  but,  nevertheless,  many  genera 
merge  so  much  into  other  genera,  as  to  render 
it  ditKcult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation.  Lo- 
maria  contains  some  fifty  species,  some  being 
very  small  and  low  in  stature  ;  others  rise  upon 
stout  stems  several  feet  in  height,  and  bear  large 
leathery  massive  fronds,  which  contrast  well  with 
Ferns  of  more  delicate  growth  ;  moreover,  as  the 
majority  of  Loniarias  are  natives  of  cool  countriis 
they  thrive  in  au  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  some 
are  even  well  adapted  for  growth  in  Wardian 
cases.  The  sterile  fronds  of  Lomarias  are  ever- 
green and  very  persistent ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fertile  ones  are  somewhat  fugitive,  but  while 
they  remain  they  give  unite  a  distinct  aspect  to 
the  plant,  and  as  they  are  for  the  mo-t  part  pro- 
duced annually,  this  fault  may  be  readily  over- 
looked. Lirge  plants  of  Lomarias  are  very 
effective  in  the  open-air  fernery  during  summer, 
whilst  smaller  ones  are  ecjually  useful  indoors, 
and  even  as  window  plants.  The  following  are 
among  the  best  kinds.  L.  discolor  is  a  bold,  vigor- 
ous growing  plant,  which,  when  old,  rises  upon  a 
short  stout  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand 
and  thrives  admirably  in  a  greenhouse,  or  even 
ia  sheltered,,  shady  spots  in  the  open  air  during 
summer ;  the  fronds  are  deeply  pinnatilid. 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  once-divided,  but 
the  divisions  do  not  extend  quite  down  to 
the  mid- rib.  In  cultivated  plants  we  have 
seldom  seen  the  sterile  fronds  more  than  ]  8  inches 
or  20  inches  long,  but  in  native  specimens  we 
have  seen  them  upwards  of  i  feet  (i  inches  in 
length,  tapering  towards  both  ends,  and  about 
5  in.  broatl  at  the  widest  part.  Tlie  fertile  fronds 
are  narrower,  and  usually  wholly  covered  with 
sori  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  basal  portion  of  the 
segments  is  leafy  and  auriculate.  The  fronds  are 
of  a  bright  lively  green  on  the  upper  side  and 
brownish  white  beneath,  the  soii,  which  are 
abundant,  being  chestnut-brown.  L.  tluviatilis 
is  also  a  New  Zealand  plant,  but  wholly  different 
in  aspect  from  that  previously  named.  The  out- 
line in  this  case  is  vase-like,  the  fronds  being 
from  12  inches  to  IS  inches  long  and  pinnate, 
with  closely-set,  almost  round,  segments  of  a 
pale  green  colour  ;  the  fertile  fronds,  which  are 
about  the  same  length,  are  erect,  atid  bear  nar- 
row oblong  segments,  wholly  covered  on  the 
undersides  with  deep  brown  soii,  and  thus  fur- 
nished they  form  beautiful  ornaments  in  a 
greenhouse  or  fernery.  In  L.  ciliata  we  ha-\e  a 
miniature  Tree  Fern,  rising,  when  old,  upon  a 
slender  stem.  It  comes  from  New  Caledonia, 
and  thrives  best  in  this  country  in  a  cool  stove  or 
intermediate  house.  The  sterile  fronds  are  di- 
vided into  segments,  which  are  cut  down  nearly 
to  the  mid-rib.  They  are  much  lobed,  very 
blunt  (almost  square),  pointed  at  the  apex,  and 
fringed  on  the  edges  with  teeth-like  haiis  ;  they 
are  thin  in  texture  and  bright  green.    The  fertile 


fronds  grow  erect.  L.  alpina  is  found  plentifully 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn,  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Antarctic  America.  It  is  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  the  outdoor  rock  garden,  iii 
which  it  forms  a  dense  carpet  consisting  of  deep 
green  fronds,  which  seldom  reach  more  than 
*j  inches  in  height.  It  may  be  briefly  and  fami- 
liarly described  as  a  miniature  form  of  our  native 
species  (L.  Spicant),  with  shorter  and  more 
rounded  segments.  L.  bleclinoides,  which  comes 
from  Chili,  is  well  adapted  for  Wardian  cases. 
Its  fronds,  which  are  from  b  inches  to  (I  inches 
long,  ha\e  broad  rounded  segments,  leathery  in 
texture  and  deep  green.  The  fertile  fronds  are 
usuall}'  wholly  contracted,  and  bear  narrow  linear 
.segments  ;  more  rarely,  however,  only  the  upper 
portion  becomes  contracted  and  fertile,  these 
three  characteristics  being  sometimes  found  upon 
one  plant.  In  L.  capensis  we  have  a  bold- 
growing  ]Iant,  of  massive  appearance,  from  the 
cooler  parts  of  South  Africa.  This  species,  when 
planted  in  a  cool-house  fernery,  forms  in  a  few 
years  a  majestic  ornament,  and  in  that  state  be 
comes  a  fine  background  against  which  to  group 
smaller -growing  and  more  delicately- divided 
Ferns.  The  root-stock  is  creeping,  and  the  fronds 
\ary  from  1  foot  to  .3  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  segments,  which  are  divided  to  the  mid-rili, 
are  from  3  inches  to  (i  inches  long,  rounded  at 
the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  They  are 
finely  toothed  on  the  edges,  dark  green  above, 
but  below  slightly  paler.  L.  gibba,  though 
common,  is  none  the  less  beautiful.  It  comes 
from  New  Caledonia  and  the  various  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  stove  or 
greenhouse,  or,  indeed,  in  a  dwelling-house. 
Wheir  old  it  forms  a  short  trunk,  which  adds  to 
its  attractions,  or  it  may  be  planted  in  the  top  of 
a  dead  Tree-Fern  stem. 

A  variety  of  this  species  of  Fern,  called  Belli, 
from  Chatham  Island,  dilfers  from  the  type  in 
having  all  the  bright  green  segments  densely 
tasselled,  but  it  has  hitherto  not  proved  to  be  a 
free  grower.  L.  Germaini,  which  upon  its  first 
introduction  from  Chili  went  by  the  name  of 
crenulata,  makes  a  pretty  ornament  for  a  Wardian 
case.  It  produces  quantities  of  underground 
suckers,  which  sometimes  come  up  where  not 
wanted,  to  the  detriment  of  more  delicate 
kinds.  The  fronds  are  simply  pinnate,  some- 
what spreading,  and  finely  notched  on  the 
edges ;  they  are  usually  from  3  inches  to  (i 
inches  high  and  apple-green,  the  contracted 
fertile  ones  being  erect.  L.  lanoeolata,  wdiich  is 
also  dwarf  and  a  fit  companion  for  the  preceding, 
has  fronds  about  9  inches  high,  the  segments  of 
which  are,  more  or  less,  rounded  at  the  points, 
and  diminish  downwards  to  the  l.iase.  The  fer- 
tile fronds  are  scarcely  so  high,  and  the  segments 
are  very  narrow.  L.  nuda  produces  broadly- 
lanceolate  fronds,  divided  almost  to  the  mid-rib: 
they  are  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  and 
.">  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  They  are 
deep  green,  and  arranged  in  a  vase-like  manner. 
The  fertile  fronds  are  smaller  than  the  others, 
somewhat  heavy  in  appearance,  and  do  not  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant  as  do  those  of 
most  of  the  other  species.  This  plant  re.sembles 
L.  gibba  somewhat,  but  the  points  of  the  fronds 
are  tapering,  not  gibbous,  as  in  that  species.  A 
variety  of  L.  nuda,  called  pulcherrima  (which, 
by  the  way,  we  have  seen  with  fertile  fronds),  is 
equallj'  strong  in  growth.  The  upper  halves  of  all 
its  segments  are  deeply  lobed ,  a  circumstance  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  crested.  L.  nigra 
is  a  curious  little  plant,  a  native  of  dense  forests 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tauranga,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  a  plant  peculiarly  adapted  for  Wardian  cases ; 
indeed,  we  have  only  seen  it  in  good  condition  in 
such  situations.  It  seldom  exceeds  (i  inches  in 
height,  and  is  often  less  ;  the  sterile  fronds  some- 


what resemble  those  of  L.  blechnoides,  but  they 
are  intensely  black-green,  whilst  the  contractel 
fertile  fronds  resemble  those  of  L.  tluviatilis  in 
miniature,  thus  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  may 
be  a  natural  hybrid.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
last-named  kind  comes  L.  gigantea,  set  upon  a 
stout  stem,  furnished  about  the  crown  with  an 
abundance  of  black,  chaffy  scales.  It  produces  a 
dense  head  of  pinnate  fionds,  which  vary  in 
length  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  (according  to  the  age 
of  the  plant),  and  are  closely  beset  with  deep 
green  segments  to  the  very  base  ;  the  lower  ones 
are,  however,  much  reduced  in  size  ;  the  sterile 
fronds  in  this  case  help  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  plant,  as  the  segments,  although  nariow,  are 
much  longer  than  those  on  the  sterile  fronds. 
It  comes  from  South  Africa,  and  appears  to  be 
best  at  home  in  a  stove.  L.  Gilliesi,  which  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  is  an  attractive  plant,  and  one 
which  thrives  well  in  a  cool  house ;  its  fronds, 
which  are  pinnate,  aie  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long ; 
the  segments  are  linexr- lanceolate  and  pale 
green ;  the  fertile  segments  are  very  narrow 
when  wholly  fertile,  but  in  some  instances  the 
lower  half  only  is  contracted,  the  upper  portion 
being  leafy,  thus  aftbrding  an  agreeable  contrast. 
L.  L'Herminieri,  an  elegant  plant  from  the  warm 
parts  of  South  America,  does  not  thrive  in  a  cool 
house  ;  it  is  a  small  species,  producing  once- 
divided  fronds  from  6  inches  to  !)  inches  long 
and  less  than  2  inches  wide,  suddenly  tapering  to 
both  ends  ;  when  young  they  are  bright  crimson, 
but  afterwards  change  to  pink,  and  finally  be- 
come deep  green.  The  fertile  fronds  are  smaller 
and  not  very  conspicuous.  L.  magellanica 
when  old  has  a  stout  stem  some  4  feet  or 
more  in  height,  the  crown  and  base  of  which  are 
clothed  with  long,  harsh,  brown,  hair-like  scales  ; 
the  fronds,  which  are  pinnate,  are  about  2  feet 
in  length,  ovate-lanceolate  in  outline,  and  the  seg- 
ments tough  and  leathery.  They  are  deep  green 
on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath,  and  bold  and 
massive  in  appearance.  It  is  an  ert'ective  plant 
in  an  open-air  fernery  in  summer. 

There  are  in  South  America  numerous  forms 
of  this  plant,  many  of  which  have  obtained 
distinctive  names,  and  deservedly  so,  a.s  when 
seen  in  a  living  state  they  differ  materially  one 
from  another.  L.  vulcanica  attains  a  height  of 
from  !)  inches  to  12  inches  ;  its  root-stock  is 
densely  elotlied  with  long,  stiff,  shining  black 
hair-like  scales  ;  the  fronds  are  pinnate,  and  this 
species  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  two  lower 
segments  being  defle.xed,  thick,  and  leathery,  and 
deep  green.  It  comes  from  New  Zealand,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  culture  in  a  Wardian  case.  L. 
falcata,  from  Tasmania,  is  an  elegant  cool  house 
plant,  the  fronds  of  which  are  about  2  feet  long 
and  some  •')  inches  across  at  the  widest  part  ;  the 
segments  of  the  sterile  fronds  are  bright  pale 
green  ;  those  of  the  fertile  ones  numerous, 
narrow,  and  graceful.  L.  procera,  which  is  some- 
what rare  in  cultivation,  is  both  a  handsome  and 
distinct  Fern.  Its  fronds  are  large,  and  the 
segments  stout  and  leathery  with  thickened 
margins  ;  they  are  deep  green  above,  but  paler 
beneath.  In  young  plants  the  lower  two  or  three 
pairs  of  segments  are  often  much  reduced  in  size, 
and  the  segments  of  the  fertile  fronds  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  others  and  very  narrow.  It 
comes  from  New  Zealand,  and  succeeds  in  a  cool 
house.  L.  Patersoni  is  thoroughly  distinct 
from  any  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia.  Its  fronds  are  sword-shaped,  from, 
i)  inches  to  18  inches  high  and  about  half 
an  inch  broad,  tapering  towards  the  base 
anil  pointed  at  the  apex.  They  are  deep  green 
and  the  edges  crenulate  ;  the  fertile  fronds  are 
about  the  same  length  as  the  others,  but  very 
narrow  ;  at  rare  intervals  the  fronds  assume  a 
pinnate  character,  and  bear  one  or  two  pairs  of 
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narrow  segments  about  the  miJdle.  In  a  Wardian 
case  it  is  a  very  ornamental  Fern.  The  last 
species  whicli  we  shall  enumerate  is  a  bold 
handsome  kind  from  Chili,  and  at  home  in  the 
hardy  fernery,  where  it  produces  a  distinct  and 
bold  appearance.  It  is  L.  chilensis,  said  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  L.  capeusis  ;  under  cultivation,  how- 
ever, the  two  are  abundantly  distinct.  Chilensis 
has  a  stout  creeping  rootstock,  clothed  with 
large  brown  chall'y  scales,  and  the  large  arching 
fronds  attain  a  height  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet, 
and  have  leathery,  deep  green  segments.  It  is 
a  plant  that  deserves  attention  on  account  of  its 
distinctive  character. 

There  is  but  little  to  say  regarding  the  cultui^ 
of  Lomarias  ;  all  they  want  is  plenty  of  root- 
room,  and  if  this  cannot  be  had,  they  should  be 
fed  with  liquid  manure,  mixed  with  soot,  which 
increases  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  fronds.  For 
the  strongest  and  most  robust-growing  kinds  we 
prefer  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  peat,  and  one  of  sand.  The  smaller  kinds 
should  have  less  loam  than  those  that  are  more 
vigorous.  If  young  plants  of  Lomarias  have  not 
yet  received  their  spring  shift,  it  should  be  given 
at  once,  or  the  fronds  will  be  liable  to  get  crippled. 

Brazilian  Ferns  (B.  ]V.,  Barnef).  —Your 
specimens  are,  1,  Coptophyllum  millefolium,  and 
2,  C.  buniifolium.  As  far  as  we  know,  these  Ferns 
have  not  yet  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  ; 
indeed,  they  would  appear  to  be  rare  even  in  their 
native  habitats.  They  are  species  of  great  beauty, 
and  we  trust  you  may  be  successful  in  raising 
young  plants  from  the  spores.  Coptophyllum  is 
related  to  the  Anemia  family,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  fertile  frond  rising  separately 
from  the  root  and  not  from  the  base  of  the  infer- 
tile one,  as  ,  is  the  case  in  Anemia  and  Anemi- 
dictyon  ;  such  distinction  is,  however,  not  always 
considered  of  suiScient  importance  to  establish  a 
generic  difference,  inasmuch  as  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  Osmunda,  O.  cinnamomea  being  charac- 
terised by  its  fertile  frond  being  wholly  sporangi- 
ferous,  and  rising  separately  from  the  root. 
These  two  species  of  Coptophyllum  were  origi- 
nally discovered  by  Gardner  on  dry  hills  in  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Goyaz,  in  Brazil.  The 
fronds  are  much  divided,  and  the  segments  almost 
as  tine  as  hairs  ;  indeed,  without  the  fertile  fronds 
they  could  hardly  have  been  recognised  as  Ferns. 
— G. 

Propagating. 


TuE  propagation  of  all  kinds  of  soft- wooded  plants 
may  now  be  proceeded  with,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  stock  plants,  after  being  partially  rested 
during  the  winter,  were  a  few  weeks  ago  removed 
into  a  more  genial  temperature,  and  syringed 
occasionally,  as  they  will  now  be  bristling  with 
young  shoots,  which,  if  taken  off  at  once,  strike 
very  readily.  These  remarks  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  such  things  a%  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  Helio- 
tropes, Petunias,  and  similar  subjects,  but  the 
same  treatment  may  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
many  other  plants  ;  for  instance,  the  variegated 
variety  of  Coprosma  Baueriana,  which  has  been  by 
many  considered  a  ditficult  subject  to  strike,  may 
be  increased  readily  enough  if  the  plants  from 
which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  taken  be  placed  in  an 
increased  temperature  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
cuttings  formed  of  the  young  shoots  made  during 
that  time.  One  thing  to  especially  guard  against 
is  on  no  account  to  allow  them  to  flag  before  inser- 
tion, as  they  seldom  recover  if  much  affected  in 
this  way.  A  few  general  remarks  dealing  with  all 
the  various  subjects  enumerated  above  may  with 
advantage  be  herein  given.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  leave  a  joint  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting,  though  at  one  time  this  was  con- 
sidered absolutely  indispensable,  and  where  rapid 
propagation  of  any  one  particular  sort  is  needed, 
this  will  be  found  a  great  advantage,  for  by  cutting 
immediately  above  a  joint,  the  naked  ])ieco  of  stem 
at  the  base  of  the  shoot  which  is  removed  may  be 


inserted  in  the  ground,  and  will  root  just  as 
well  as  if  one,  two,  or  more  eyes  were  buried 
in  the  soil.  By  this  method  the  bottom  joint 
with  its  attendant  buds  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plant,  and  thus  forms  a  base  from  whence 
other  and  an  increased  number  of  shoots  can 
spring,  thus  furnishing  a  second  crop.  When  the 
cuttings  are  ready  they  must  be  dibbled  into  pots 
of  light,  open  compost,  pressed  down  very  slightly, 
for  firm  soil  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  hard- 
wooded  cuttings  will  retard  the  striking  of  such 
tender  subjects.  As  these  cuttings  must  be  kept 
rather  close  till  rooted,  which  will  only  take  about 
a  week  or  ten  days,  they  must  not  be  too  much 
crowded  (even  though  propagating  room  is  scarce), 
and  besides  they  are  better  if  a  thorough  good 
watering  is  given  before  putting  them  in  a  close 
case,  as  then  the  superabundant  moisture  can 
drain  away,  and  is  not  likely  to  cause  damp.  One 
other  precaution  to  be  particularly  observed  is 
that  insect  pests,  especially  aphides,  are  so  preva- 
lent just  at  this  season,  and  they  increase  at  such 
a  rate  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  propa- 
gating house,  that  care  must  be  taken  if  any  are 
on  the  cuttings  to  clean  them  off  before  insertion. 
To  pievent  as  far  as  possible  the  weakening  effects 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  a  long  time  in  a  close 
atmosphere,  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  every  day 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  air  must  be  given  by  degrees.  Where 
possible  the  cuttings  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
rooted  sufficiently  and  hardened  off,  as  then  they 
grow  away  without  check.  A  great  many  plants 
may  be  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  but  of  those  herein  mentioned  the  Bou- 
vardias are  the  only  ones  that  are  treated  in  this 
way,  and  they  are  now  more  generally  propagated 
by  means  of  the  young  growing  shoots  than  from  the 
roots.  To  succeed  with  root  cuttings,  they  should 
be  taken  from  old-established  olants  and  be  of 
good  stoutness,  as  the  minor  rootlets  are  very  apt 
to  decay  instead  of  pushing  up  shoots.  The  roots 
should  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch 
and  dibbled  perpendicularly  in  the  soil,  after  the 
manner  of  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  but  as  there  is 
no  foliage  they  may  be  put  in  much  thicker  than 
the  shoots  are.  They  should  be  put  in  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  is  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  a  little  clean 
sand  being  sprinkled  over  the  top  the  operation  is 
complete.  They  may  then  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  when,  if  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat  and 
treated  altogether  as  seeds,  the  pieces  of  roots  will 
in  time  push  out  fibres  from  their  lower  portion, 
and  a  bud  or  buds  will  form  on  the  upper  end, 
and  in  time  produce  leaves. 

Dahlias  that  have  been  wintered  in  the  shape 
of  dormant  roots  may  be  increased  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  by  planting-out  time  if  the 
tubers  are  taken  from  their  winter  quarters,  care- 
fully examined  to  see  that  there  -are  no  signs  of 
decay  about  them,  and  potted  in  some  good,  open, 
but  not  too  rich  soil.  The  tubers  should  be  potted 
at  such  a  depth  that  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  just 
covered  with  soil  ;  or  the  roots  may  be  laid  side 
by  side  on  a  hotbed,  and  just  covered  with  any 
light  soil  instead  of  potting  them  at  all.  This 
method  is  very  good  provided  there  are  several 
tubers  of  one  kind,  but  where  single  plants  only 
are  available  for  propagating  purposes,  they  are 
better  in  pots,  as  there  will  then  be  no  fear  of  any 
mistakes  in  the  names,  but  if  laid  rather  closely 
together  on  a  bed  or  bench,  errors  in  this  respect 
may  creep  in,  and  are  not  easily  rectified  after- 
wards. Whichever  way  they  are  treated,  a  gentle 
heat  of  5.-)"  to  70^  must  be  maintained,  when  they 
quickly  push  up  shoots,  which  as  soon  as  long 
enough,  can  be  taken  off  and  put  in  as  cuttings. 
They  root  with  greater  certainty  if  the  shoots  are 
taken  off  at  the  base,  but  in  some  kinds  that  do 
not  push  up  so  freely  as  'others  (and  often  the 
choicest  varieties  are  amongst  them)  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  treat  all  the  shoots  in  this  way,  but  a 
few  of  the  principal  ones  should  have  an  eye  or 
two  on  the  lower  portion  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, thus  forming  a  nucleus  from  which  other 
shoots  will  push.  Where  a  large  quantity  is  not 
desired,  but  simply  to  increase  one's  stock  by  two 


or  threefold,  given  tubers  that  were  planted  out 
last  year  to  begin  with,  a  simpler  method  can  be 
followed  with,  in  most  cases,  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  to  start  them  into  growth  a  little  befoie 
planting-out  time,  and  when  the  shoots  are  about 
an  inch  in  length,  if  the  plants  are  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  most  of  them  have  pushed  up 
more  than  one  shoot.  Then,  if  gone  over  carefully 
with  a  sharp  knife,  the  clump  of  tubers  can  fre- 
quently be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  ate 
shoots,  and  if  potted  for  a  few  weeks,  they  are 
then  available  for  planting  out.  To  dwarf  the 
very  tall  Dahlia  arborea  it  has  been  recommended 
to  graft  it  on  a  tuber  of  one  of  the  Liliputian 
varieties,  but  this  is  of  little  avail,  as  the  point  of 
union  is  below  the  surface,  and  consequently  the 
scion  forms  roots  of  its  own,  and  is  thus  placed 
beyond  the  dwarfing  influence  of  the  stock.  To 
be  effective  the  tuber  of  the  dwarf  variety  must 
be  started  into  growth,  and  when  the  stem  is  a 
few  inches  high  it  can  be  cleft-grafted  with  a  shoot 
of  Dahlia  arborea,  and  if  kept  close  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  a  union  is  effected. 

Single  Dahlias  can,  ot  course,  be  increased  by 
cuttings  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and  this 
is  the  principal  method  employed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  named  varieties,  but  as  seeds  are 
ripened  in  such  quantity,  great  numbers  of  seed- 
lings are  raised.  Next  month  will  be  early  enough 
to  sow  the  seeds,  as  on  a  gentle  hotbed  the 
plants  make  their  appearance  in  a  few  days  and 
grow  quickly  during  their  earlier  stages.  With 
regard  to  cuttings  of  all  the  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
they  do  best  if  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  a 
suitable  soil  for  the  purpose  being  equal  parts  of 
loam,  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand, 
the  whole  sifted  fine.  They  must  be  kept  close 
till  rooted,  and  from  their  tender  nature  they  are 
very  susceptible  of  draughts  or  too  much  sun- 
shine, but  at  the  .same  time  too  humid  an  atmo- 
sphere must  not  be  maintained,  nor  too  much 
water  given,  as  they  are  of  rather  a  succulent 
character  and  apt  to  rot  off  suddenly.  To  prevent 
this  as  far  as  possible,  a  little  air  should  be  given 
every  morning. 

Clematises. — The  usual  method  of  increasing 
the  many  beautiful  garden  varieties  of  this  now 
popular  flower  is  by  grafting  the  young  growing 
shoots  on  pieces  of  the  roots  of  our  common 
Traveller's  Joy,  and  where  this  practice  is  followed 
out  the  stock  plants  are  kept  in  pots,  as  they  can 
be  removed  into  a  greenhouse  temperature  about 
this  time  and  then  start  quickly  into  growth. 
The  operation  of  grafting  may  be  dealt  with  later 
on,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  graft  them  at  all,  as  the 
young  growing  shoots  will  strike  root  fairly  well, 
and  plants  obtained  in  this  way  never  give  any 
trouble  by  pushing  up  suckers.  I  have  a  quantity 
struck  last  summer,  including  the  new  Jackmanni 
alba,  all  of  which  are  now  ready  to  start  strongly 
into  growth.  In  any  case,  whether  grafts  or 
cuttings  be  the  method  employed,  it  is  better  to 
commence  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  for 
then  the  young  plants  will  be  well  established 
before  winter.  T. 


Vine  insects  {J.  L.)  —  Your  Vine  roots  are 
apparently  injured  by  a  small  mite,  very  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Eucharis  bulb  mite 
(Rhizoglyphus  echinopus).  I  could  only  find  one 
or  two  colonies  on  the  root  you  forwarded,  but  the 
whole  root  appears  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  attacked 
by  them.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  suggest  any  prac- 
tical remedy  except  that  of  taking  up  the  Vines, 
cutting  off  the  injured  roots,  thoroughly  cleansing 
the  others,  and  replanting  in  fresh  soil,  or,  per- 
haps better,  planting  fresh  Vines.  No  insecticide 
will  reach  the  mites  with  sufficient  strength  to 
kill  them  when  the  roots  are  in  the  ground.  I 
have  found  that  hot  water  of  110'  or  115'  Fahr. 
kills  the  mites;  if  the  roots  would  stand  immersion 
in  water  of  that  temperature  for  fifteen  minutes, 
the  mites  would  bo  killed,  but  I  am  uncertain  if 
the  vitality  of  their  eggs  would  be  destroyed. 
The  mites  much  resemble  grains  of  sand,  but  are 
rounder  and  more  shining  ;  they  should  be  looked 
for  with  a  magnify ing-glass. — G.  S.  S. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

FORCED  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Amongst  hardy  subjects  forced  in  winter  none 
are  held  in  greater  estimation  than  this  charming 
little  native  plant,  but  when  induced  to  come 
into  bloom  towards  the  end  of  the  old  year  or 
the  beginning  of  the  new  one  success  is  not 
always  achieved,  for  though  most  growers  ex- 
perienced in  flower  forcing  are  able  to  get  Valley 
Lilies  to  bloom,  still  oftener  than  not  the  flowers 
forced  so  early  are  drawn  and  weak,  and  so  far 
wanting  in  size  and  substance,  that  they  are  much 
inferior  to  those  that  come  later  on  when  less 
forcing  is  needed.  One  of  the  defects  which  the 
earliest-forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  often  presents 
is  the  absence  of  leaves  in  sufficient  numliers  to 


requisite  relief  to  the  flowers.  The  way  in  which 
Mr.  Elphinstone  treats  his  Valley  IJilies  is  to 
plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  a  brisk 
temperature,  the  thermometer  sometimes  showing 
as  much  as  from  100°  to  110°.  Each  plant  is 
covered  with  an  inverted  pot,  which  is  kept  over 
it  until  soioe  2  inches  of  growth  have  been 
made,  and  after  that  the  inverted  pots  are  dis- 
!  pensed  with.  The  crowns  are  deluged  with 
water  every  day,  given  at  a  temperature  equal  to 
!  that  of  the  bed  in  which  the  pots  are  placed,  so 
'  that  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  saturated  from 
the  time  the  plants  are  put  in  until  the  flowers 
open.  This  thoroughly  wet  condition  of  the 
roots  is  considered  to  be  essential  to  success,  and 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  this  satu- 
ration of  the  soil  that  enables  the  early  forced 
crowns  to  produce  leaves  simultaneously  with  the 
flowers.  Under  this  treatment  the  average  time 
taken  to  force  Lilies  of  the  Valley  is  as  follows  : 


Lily  of  the  Valley  forced,  showing  leaves  as  well  as  flowers.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photoon^ph. 


set  off  the  flowers  to  advantage.  When  required 
in  a  cut  state  only  this  deficieuc}'  is  often  met  by 
forcing  some  of  the  thin  crowns  that  have  no 
flowers  in  them,  and  which  at  once  push  up 
leaves  when  placed  in  heat.  But  when  plants  of 
this  Lily  are  wanted  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
want  of  leaves  obviously  cannot  be  met  in  this 
way.  The  accompanying  illustration,  prepared 
from  a  photograph,  represents  a  Valley  Lily  sent 
to  The  Garden  office  by  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  early  in  .January,  and 
which  occupied  only  twenty-one  days  from  the 
time  when  the  crowns  were  put  in  heat  to  their 
arriving  at  the  condition  here  shown.  As  will 
be  seen,  many  of  the  spikes  had  nearly  all  their 
bells  open  ;  the  individual  flowers,  too,  were  of 
unusual  size  and  substance.  In  short,  the  plant 
taken  altogether  presented  no  more  of  the  weak, 
drawn  appearance  that  usually  follows  hard 
forcing  than  if  it  had  been  flowered  in  the  open 
air,  whilst  the  leaves  were  sufficient  to  give  the 


December  25  days,  January  21  days,  February 
20  days,  and  March  18  days. 


The  best  Abutilons. — The  list  of  the  best 
Abutilons  given  in  Thk  Garoen'  (p.  14:i)  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  improved  upon,  for  whereas 
some  of  Mr.  George's  varieties  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  very  best,  not  one  is  named  in  the 
above  mentioned  list,  and  the  rich  crimsoncol- 
oured  kinds,  some  of  which  are  suffused  with  a 
violet  sheen,  are  altogether  omitted.  Again,  no 
mention  of  the  best  Abutilons  would  be  complete 
without  that  vigorous-growing  species  A.  venosum, 
which  is  such  a  good  pillar  plant  for  large  con- 
servatories, and  for  smaller  structures  the  pretty 
little  A.  vexillarium  is  well  worthy  of  a  place.  Of 
those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  Boule  de 
Neige  is  undoubtedly  the  best  white  we  have, 
better  indeed  than  Seraph,  which  may,  however, 
be  grown  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  yellows 
given  are  also  good,  but  the  brickred  coloured 
Darwini   robustum   and   La   Lorraine  cannot   be 


classed  under  the  head  of  rose- coloured  varieties. 
Of  rose  flowers,  including  those  with  a  lilac  tinge, 
two  good  distinct  kinds  are  Anna  Crozy  and  King 
of  Roses,  while  of  reds.  Lustrous,  rich,  glowing 
crimson,  with  very  stout  flowers.  Emperor,  rather 
a  purplish  crimson,  and  Brilliant  are  among  the 
best.  Of  purples  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
as  the  best  The  Premier  and  purpureum,  this  latttr 
being  the  deeper  coloured  of  the  two.  In  striatum 
splendidum,  a  hybrid  variety,  dwarfer  than  stria- 
tum itself,  the  flowers  are  of  an  orange  colour, 
thickly  veined  with  red,  which  makes  it  very  dif. 
tinct  from  any  of  the  others  previously  mentioned. 
The  large  palmate  foliage  of  venosum  is  very 
showy,  added  to  which  the  bell-shaped,  yellow 
flowers,  conspicuously  marked  with  crimson  veins, 
are  not  only  very  attractive,  but  borne  in  great 
profusion,  when  the  plant  is  allowed  plenty  of 
room  to  develop  itself.  A.  vexillarium  is  a  slender 
growing  plant  of  a  rambling  character,  with  flowers 
of  a  very  distinct  shape  from  the  others,  the  calyx 
being  yellow,  and  the  corolla  which  partly  pro- 
trudes therefrom  is  deep  purple.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  in  which  the  leaves  are  marbled  with  yellow. 
Considering  the  great  beauty  and  distinct  cha- 
racter of  A.  insigne  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
it  has  not  ere  this  become  more  common. — H.  P. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  Carnations,  I  have  grown 
some  of  the  winter-flowering  section  with  what 
we  call  in  the  country  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
For  four  years  past  we  have  grown  Miss  Joliffe 
exclusively,  a  variety  always  welcome.  Last  sea- 
son I  invested  in  one  dozen  (to  me)  new  varieties. 
These  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  so  far  as 
good  plants  were  concerned.  Each  plant  had  a 
good  stock  of  cuttings  breaking  out  from  the 
flowering  stems.  The  dozen  consisted  of  the 
following,  viz.,  Madame  Carle,  Alegati^re,  Mrs. 
Keen,  Alexandra  Hegina,  Bright  Phojbus,  Em- 
press of  Germany,  Lucifer,  Seraph,  Sir  George, 
Valencia,  Vulcan,  and  Matchless.  Being  desirous 
of  having  a  thoroughly  good  stock  of  these  charm- 
ing flowers  for  the  Christmas  festivities,  I  grew 
about  -300  plants,  not  forgetting  my  old  love  for 
Miss  .Jolitfe,  w  hich  I  knew  could  be  depended  upon ; 
150  plants  of  that  variety  were  grown.  Thecuttings 
were  put  in  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  After  being 
established  in  .3-inch  pots,  they  were  shifted  into 
0  inch  pots,  grown  under  glass  in  cool  houses,  and 
the  promise  which  they  gave  me  of  a  rich  harvest 
was  indeed  a  bright  one.  They  were  duly  pinched 
back  through  May  and  June,  and  grew  into  re- 
markably fine  specimens.  In  August  we  placed 
them  outside,  close  to  a  south  wall,  well  protecting 
them,  and  letting  them  stand  there  until  the  end 
of  September.  They  were  then  removed  to  their 
winter  quarters,  which  was  a  very  light  house, 
the  plants  standing  well  up  to  the  glass  in  a  tem- 
perature of  .jO".  After  being  at  all  this  trouble, 
learning  much,  but  netting  little,  the  following  is 
a  truthful  account  of  their  behaviour.  When  we 
brought  them  into  this  house  Miss  Jolifl'o  and 
Madame  Carle  were  already  bristling  with  flower- 
buds,  and  the  same  may  be  said, although  in  a  less 
degree,  of  Alegatiere  and  Mrs.  Keen.  These  four 
varieties  have  been  blooming  all  through  the 
winter  in  profusion.  Empress  of  Germany,  a 
white  one  of  which  we  have  a  dozen  fine  plants, 
has  rewarded  us  with  four  single  blooms.  I 
therefore  look  upon  the  varieties  just  mentioned 
as  being  worthy  of  the  name  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations,  while  the  others  have  no  just  right  to 
.such  a  name.  This  opinion  is  based  on  practical 
experience,  which  I  hope  will  keep  others  out  of 
the  pit  into  which  I  have  unfortunately  fallen. 
Biinih/uj.  RiciiAKU  Gilbert. 


Staphylea  colchica. — When  forced  into  bloom 
early  in  the  season,  this  is  far  more  effective  than 
when  allowed  to  flower  naturally  out  of  doors,  for 
under  glass  the  clusters  of  flowers  are  pure  white 
in  colour,  whereas  in  the  open  ground  they  are 
tinged  with  green,  and  consequently  do  not  so 
readily  attract  attention.  Indoors,  too,  the  deli- 
cate green  of  the  partially  expanded  foliage  is  a 
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pleasing  feature,  and  serves  to  set  off  the  blossoms 
to  advantage.  This  shrub  has  only  within  the 
last  few  years  been  valued  for  forcing,  yet  its 
beauty  is  such,  and  it  is  so  distinct  from  others 
employed  in  this  way,  that  it  should  be  made  a 
note  of  where  plants  of  this  kind  are  in  demand. — 
H.  P.  

RHODODENDRONS  UNDER  GLAS3. 

When  simply  grown  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  — 
that  is  to  say,  without  any  of  the  forcing  required  to 
get  many  subjects  in  bloom  at  this  season  of  the 
year — the  early-flowering  Rhododendrons  are  laden 
with  bloom,  and  make  just  now  a  goodly  display. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  plants  in  the  greenhouse 
at  present  is  a  bush  of  Rhododendron  prascox,  raised 
twenty-five  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  between  the 
pretty  little  hardy  species  R.  rlahuricum  and  the 
Sikkim  R.  ciliatmn.  It  forms  a  compact-growing, 
much-branched  bush,  which  is  often  used  for  the 
front  rows  of  shrubbery  borders,  for  rockwork,  and 
similar  spots,  for  it  will  not  grow  too  large,  even  if 
space  is  very  limited.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale 
lilac  colour,  and  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Though  it  does  not  flower  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later  when  in  the  open  ground,  jet  even  then  it  is 
frequently  injured  by  spring  frosts,  while  imder  glass 
the  flowers  retain  their  delicate  tints  to  the  last. 
From  this  kind,  crossed  with  one  of  its  parents,  viz , 
R.  dahuricum,  was  obtained  R.  Early  Gem,  another 
most  useful  variety,  with  the  foliage  of  R.  dahuricum, 
and  flowers  a  good  deal  like  those  of  prfecox,  but 
larger,  .\gain,  R.  dahuricum  itself  is  readily  amen- 
.able  to  just  the  same  treatment,  and  affords  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  other  two.  It  forms  a  r.ither  up- 
right-growing shrub  a  yard  or  so  high,  and  bears 
great  numbers  of  bright,  rosy,  purple-coloured  blos- 
soms about  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  species  varies 
to  a  considerable  ex  tent  in  many  particulars,  some  being, 
from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  much  superior  to 
others.  Another  hybrid  kind,  Countess  of  Haddington, 
is  under  the  same  conditions,  just  unfolding  its 
blossoms,  and  a  goodly  display  they  will  make  in 
another  few  days.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Rhododendron  ciliatum  and  the  straggling- 
growing  Primro.se-flowered  Rhododendron  Dalhousiip, 
whose  large  bell-shaped  flowers  are  so  showy,  but  the 
plant  is  very  rambling  in  habit  and  by  no  means 
robust  in  constitution.  Rhododendron  Countess  of 
Haddington  is  a  bold-growing  kind,  more  vigorous, 
in  fact,  than  either  of  its  parents,  but  equally  flori- 
ferous.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  a 
smalt  specimen  here  in  an  8-inch  pot  has,  from  a  clear 
stem  a  few  inches  high,  divided  otf  into  nine  branches, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  fine  plump  flower- 
bud,  two  of  them  having  already  expanded  blossoms. 
The  earliest  to  bloom  of  all  the  Himalayan  species, 
aid  one  that  will  soon  be  in  flower,  is  Rhododendron 
argenteum,  which  is  of  quite  a  tree-like  habit,  and 
furnished  with  stout  leathery  leaves  a  foot  or  so  in 
length,  and  of  a  beautiful  silvery  whiteness  on  the 
under  surface,  from  which  character  the  name  of 
argenteum  is  deiived.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large, 
closely-packed,  terminal  trusses,  and  in  the  bud  state 
are  pinkish,  but  after  expansion  they  become  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  dark  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
throat.  This  species,  too,  in  common  with  many 
others,  pa.->3es  through  a  very  attractive  stage  just  as 
the  young  leaves  are  in  process  of  expansion,  at 
which  time  they  are  altogether  white,  but  more 
conspicuously  so  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper 
surface.  Besides  these  above  enumerated,  the 
different  hybrids  of  the  tube  -  flowered  section 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  for  months  they  have 
not  been  without  flowers,  but  during  the  winter  they 
succeed  best  in  a  temperature  rather  above  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  These  have  been  so  often  noted 
in  The  G.-vki  ien,  that  no  further  mention  of  them  now 
is  needed,  except  to  say  that  no  garden  where  suit- 
able structures  exist  for  their  cultivation  shoiild  be 
without  a  selection  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants. 
Besides  the  hardy  Ehododendrons  noted  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article  as  flowering  well  under  glass, 
many  of  the  various  garden  hybrids  which  impart 
such  a  charm  to  woodland  scenery  later  on  may  be 
forced  prematurely  into  bloom,  and  are  then  grand 
objects  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory. 
The  little  lardy   evergreen  Azsilea    amrena   is  now 


under  glass  quite  a  mass  of  its  bright  purple 
blossoms,  although  no  care  whatever  was  bestowed 
upon  it,  except  lifting  it  from  the  open  ground, 
potting,  and  keeping  it  in  a  greenhouse  temperature 
throughout  the  winter.  Under  the  same  conditions 
Azalea  mollis  is,  though  still  leafless,  bearing  its 
large  clusters  of  buff,  orange,  or  salmon-coloured 
flowers.  T. 

CAKTUA  BU.XIFOLIA. 

This  handsome  plant  (sometimes  called  C.  de- 
pendens)  is  not  so  generally  met  with  as  it  should 
be.  The  moderate  growth  and  its  inclination  to 
climb  rather  than  to  form  a  bush  fit  it  for  use 
where  dense  bushy  plants  or  vigorous  growing 
climbers  are  inadmissible.  Grown  in  a  pot  and 
trained  to  the  rafter  of  a  greenhouse  or  on  a  pillar, 
its  beauty  is  best  seen.  It  blooms  in  spring  or  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  according  to  the 
warmth  it  is  subjected  to.  It  does  not  require 
much  more  warmth  than  will  preserve  it  from 
frost.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  within 
bounds,  the  annual  growth  being  moderate.  It 
strikes  from  shoot  cuttings,  but  the  wood  being 
wiry,  we  must  secure  cuttings  when  the  young 
growth  is  in  a  soft  state.  The  points  of  the 
shoots  when  about  4  inches  long  may  be  put  in 
6-inch  pots,  drained  and  filled  with  sand.  Keep 
them  fairly  moist  in  moderate  heat,  cover  with 
a  propagating  glass,  and  shade  from  the  sun  ; 
they  will  soon  strike.  When  rooted,  tilt  the  glass  a 
little,  ultimately  dispensing  with  it  altogether. 
They  should  then  be  put  singly  into  ;i  inch  or 
4  inch  pots  The  plants  will  thrive  in  either  peat 
or  loam.  Keep  them  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, with  a  moderately  close  moist  atmosphere 
until  they  begin  to  move  freely,  after  which  let 
them  have  more  air,  and  allow  tliem  to  remain 
for  a  time  where  they  will  have  more  warmth 
than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords.  This  will 
enable  them  to  attain  a  larger  size  than  if  kept 
cooler.  During  the  summer  give  a  little  shade  in 
sunny  weather.  They  will  require  moving  into 
larger  pots  before  the  plants  become  pot-bound. 
Give  more  air  in  autumn  with  less  water  at  the  roots, 
and  winter  them  in  a  greenhouse  temperature. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  stopping  the  shoots,  an 
operation  that  is  seldom  necessary  further  than 
pinching  out  the  point  of  the  leading  one,  and 
which,  if  the  plants  break  of  their  own  accord  so 
as  to  make  two  or  three  branches,  will  not  be 
necessary,  as  the  object  is  to  get  them  on  in  height 
rather  than  to  assume  bush  form. 

In  spring,  just  as  growth  is  about  to  commence, 
shift  into  pots  two  or  three  sizes  larger,  and 
encourage  the  plants  to  move  freely  by  keeping 
up  a  genial  humid  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of 
light,  giving  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  a  little 
shade  in  bright  weather.  The  syringe  should  be 
used  freely  every  afternoon  when  the  house  is 
closed.  The  plants  may  now  be  stood  where  they 
are  to  remain,  training  their  shoots  to  the  pillar 
or  rafter  they  are  intended  to  cover.  From  this 
time  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  more  pot  room 
as  may  be  required.  This  plant  will,  however,  do 
with  smaller  pots  than  many  things  after  it  has 
attained  a  size  sufficient  to  show  its  character, 
provided  that  a  little  of  the  surface  soil  is 
renewed  each  spring,  and  manure  water  or  other 
stimulants  are  given  during  the  time  the  growth 
is  being  made.  When  planted  out  the  bed  or 
border  should  be  much  smaller  than  that  required 
by  stronger  growing  subjects. 

In  regard  to  pruning,  proportionately  less  will 
be  necessary  than  with  vigorous  growers,  simply 
shortening  back  any  shoots  that  seem  to  require 
it.  This  should  be  done  after  the  plants  have 
flowered.  Treated  in  this  way,  tliis  Cantua  will 
last  for  many  years.  T.  B. 


Kaempferia  ornata. — This  new  and  beautiful 
K.empferia,  which  was  recently  introduced  to 
cultivation  from  Borneo  by  the  Compagnie  Con- 
tinentale  d'Horticulture,  is  as  yet  but  little  known 
in  gardens.  Its  rather  long-stalked,  sharply- 
lanceolate  leaves  are   dark   green   on   the  upper 


surface,  and  present  on  the  whole  a  slightly 
velvety  appearance.  On  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
and  contiguous  to  it,  is  a  broad,  irregular,  silvery- 
white  band.  The  under  surface  is  purple.  The 
flower-spikes,  which  rise  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
leaves,  bear  rich  orange  -  coloured  flowers  of 
moderate  size.  In  a  gardening  point  of  view, 
the  importance  of  this  plant  undoubtedly  lies  in 
its  beautifully  marked  leaves  and  graceful  habit, 
characteristics  which  will  readily  secure  for  it  a 
prominent  place  in  all  ornamental  collections.  A 
plant  of  it  i.s  now  in  flower  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 
— A.  Z. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  CON- 
SERVATORY. 

Having  a  large  space  to  fill  up,  I  find  that  large 
plants  help  to  do  so  in  such  an  effective  manner,  that 
I  will  briefly  describe  the  way  in  which  we  obtain 
them.  When  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  I  set  aside 
a  certain  number  cf  one-year-old  plants  to  grow  on 
into  specimens  for  the  next  season's  flowering. 

These  plants  will  not  produce  such  large  blooms  as 
young  ones,  but  they  will  give  a  far  greater  number, 
and  as  we  only  want  them  for  effect,  the  more  flowers 
we  can  get  the  better,  as  we  depend  on  young  plants 
to  give  the  largest  blooms.  These  old  plants  entail 
less  labour  than  the  others,  and  one  specimen  will  fill 
up  as  much  space  as  three  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
the  same  season.  I  consider  the  incurved  and  re- 
flexed  varieties  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  The 
sorts  I  prefer  are  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  G.  Glenny,  aureum 
multiflorum,  Pink  Perfection,  Mr.  Bunn,  Venus,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Fingal,  Cherub,  and  Hetty  Barker.  Some 
of  the  dwarf-growing  Japanese  varieties  do  fairly 
well,  especially  Golden  Dragon,  Gloire  de  France, 
and  Cossack.  The  most  suitable  place  for  them  up 
to  the  time  they  are  repotted  is  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
where  they  can  have  pl-nty  of  air  without  being 
exposed  to  frost.  About  the  middle  of  April  they 
may  have  about  two-thirds  of  the  old  soil  shaken 
away  from  the  roots,  and  then  put  into  their  flowering 
pots.  The  weakest  growers  should  occupy  pot-i 
1'2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  strongest  2  inches 
larger.  Good  fibrous  loam  and  a  little  sand  are 
what  we  use  as  a  compost,  in  which  they  make 
satisfactory  growth.  The  plants  may  remain  in 
the  frame  until  the  end  of  May.  On  all  favour- 
able occasions  the  lights  should  be  drawn  off 
after  the  beginning  of  May,  the  object  being  to 
get  the  growth  firm.  During  the  summer  I  have 
dealt  with  the  pUnts  in  two  ways,  with  very  little 
difference  in  the  results,  except  that  by  the  one  plan 
I  did  not  get  so  good  leafage  near  the  bottom  of  the 
plants  as  by  the  other.  The  first  plan  was  to  plunge 
the  plants  in  a  bed  of  soil,  quite  covering  the  pots,  so 
that  the  roots  could  get  over  the  rims  as  well  as 
through  the  bottoms.  These  plants  were  perhaps  a 
trifle  larger,  but,  owing  to  the  mass  of  roots  which 
had  found  their  way  outside  the  pots,  they  lost  a  good 
many  of  the  bottom  leaves  after  tl.ey  were  lifted  in 
the  autumn.  Plants  thus  treated  lequire  less  water 
than  those  which  stand  on  the  surface.  The  loss  of  some 
of  the  bottom  leaves  is  not  a  sei  ious  disfigurement  when 
the  plants  are  wanted  for  massing.  I  gave  the  plants 
that  were  grown  in  this  way  very  careful  treatment. 
They  were  lifted  carefully  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, and  not  a  root  was  injured  at  the  time,  except 
those  that  were  damaged  in  coming  out  of  the  soil. 
All  the  roots  as  well  as  t'  c  soil  that  adhered  to  them 
were  left  intact,  and  the  plants  placed  on  the  floor  of 
a  greenhouse,  which  was  kept  close  for  a  week,  and 
the  plants  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  By 
leaving  the  roots  on  the  plants  as  they  were  lifted, 
the  check  was  not  so  severe,  as  the  dry  air 
of  the  greenhouse  soon  caused  these  roots  to 
shrivel  up  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  remove  them 
altogether,  and  to  cleanse  the  pots  before  they  were 
wanted  for  the  conservatory.  The  plants  suffered 
less  than  they  would  have  done  had  we  removed 
the  roots  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
Where  the  los-i  of  the  lower  leaves  is  of  no  consequence, 
I  can  certainly  recommend  this  plan  in  preference  to 
leaving  the  pots  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  saving  in 
labour  is  very  great ;  but  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  they  will  do  without  the  assistance  of  the  water- 
ing-pot altogether.     They  will  require  liberal  supplies 
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in  dry  weather,  especially  at  first,  but  after  that  much 
less  will  serve  them.  The  other  plan  is  to  set  them  on  a 
hard  surface,  so  that  the  roots  cannot  find  their  way  out 
of  the  pot.  When  this  is  practised,  most  of  the  lower 
leaves  may  be  kept  green  and  fresh,  which  enhances 
their  appearance  when  the  plants  have  to  occupy  pro- 
minent positions.  But  whether  they  are  grown  on  a 
hard  surface,  or  plunged  in  a  bed  of  soil,  they  yield 
such  a  quantity  of  flowers,  that  I  would  not  willingly 
be  without  them.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  as  many  as 
]  30  to  1  .'>0  flowers  on  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  G.  Kundle 
and  aureum  muItiflorum,and  this  with  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  training.  On  the  largo  flowering  varieties 
I  leave  about  eight  strong  stems,  and  on  the  others 
twelve.  Karly  in  .Tune  the  shoots  are  pinched,  and 
then  allowed  to  grow,  and  when  necessary  staked. 
The  other  details  of  management  are  the  same  as  are 
given  to  the  general  stock.  J.  C.  C. 


broad,   ovate,   recurved,   and    bright    orange    in 
colour,  marked  with  scarlet  stripes. — A,  Z. 


GE3NERA  CINNABARIXA. 

This  useful  Gesnera  has  been  in  flower  here  since 
November,  and  we  find  it  very  handy  in  many  ways, 
particularly  ns  a  vase  plant  indoors,  where  the  rich 
colours  of  both  its  foliage  and  flowers  intermixed  with 
Ferns  have  a  striking  effect.  When  done  fioweriog, 
the  stems  are  cut  off,  and  the  plants  are  placed  near 
the  light  in  a  stove  to  ripen  their  tubers,  just  suffi- 
cient water  being  given  them  to  keep  the  foliage  from 
flagging.  As  soon  as  the  tops  have  died  down  and 
have  been  cleared  away,  the  pots  are  taken  to  a  warm 
greenhouse  and  laid  on  their  sides  underneath  the 
stage,  or  stored  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50".  About  the 
end  of  May  the  tubers  begin  to  grow.  They  are  then 
taken  out  and  assorted  as  to  size,  the  largest  being 
put  singly  in  G-inch  pots,  and  of  the  next  size  we 
place  three  in  a  G-inch  or  ?-inch  pot.  The  compost 
which  we  use  is  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver 
sand  in  equal  proportions.  Our  tubers  are  now  put 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
There  is  no  advantage  obtained  by  putting  the  bulbs 
into  small  pots  and  then  shifting  them  into  larger 
ones.  They  require  plenty  of  drainage  ;  we  there- 
fore fill  the  pot  half  full  of  potsherds ;  on  this  a  thick 
layer  of  the  mould  is  put,  and  on  it  the  tubers  are 
placed,  and  covered  abou*.  an  inch  deep  ;  the  soil  is 
pressed  gently  around  them,  but  in  no  case  should  it 
be  pressed  hard.  As  soon  ai  potted  they  are  placed 
in  a  vinery,  in  which  the  temperature  ranges  from 
60°  to  ti5°  at  night.  No  water  is  given  till  the  young 
leaves  appear,  and  then  it  must  be  carefully  adminis- 
tered until  the  roots  have  taken  good  hold  of  the 
soil  ;  after  this  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dry.  They  remain  in  the  vinery  until  they  get 
o  inches  or  4  inches  high,  when  they  are  removed  to 
a  warm  pit  and  kept  close  to  the  glass.  Here  they 
are  grown  until  tiiey  begin  to  show  bloom,  when  they 
are  taken  to  a  stove  in  which  to  open  it.  On  no 
account  must  they  be  syringed  or  water  spilt  over 
the  leaves,  as  it  is  sure  to  disfigure  them,  and  they 
must  be  kept  ehaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Treated  in  the  w.ay  just  described,  they  make  strong, 
robust  plants,  from  2  feet  to  '2h  feet  high,  with 
numerous  side-shoots  that  flower  as  freely  as  the 
main  stems.  W.  Waison. 


Alpioia  pumila.  —  This  beautiful  Scitami- 
neous  plant,  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite  in  gardens,  owing 
doubtless  to  its  size  and  lax  habit  after  a  few 
years'  growth  in  a  warm  moist  house.  It  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  some  sixty  years  ago, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  lost,  and  only  re- 
appeared some  few  years  since.  The  stems  of  a 
plant  now  flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew 
have  reached  a  height  of  about  9  feet.  The 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  long  and  from  4  inches  to 
i)  inches  broad,  quite  smooth,  lanceolate,  and 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  They  are  bright  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  paler  green  beneath,  and 
have  a  still  paler  midrib.  The  flower-spike  is 
covered  with  short  silky  hairs,  and  is  clasped  at 
the  base  by  a  striated  sheath  from  3  inches  to 
5  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  about  .'!  inches  in 
length  ;   the  petals  are  pure  white,  and   the  lip 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

ARIST0L0CIII.4S. — Those  who  are  fond  of  singular- 
looking  flowers  can  scarcely  fail  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  these  climbers,  which,  in  addition  to 
their  distinct  appearance,  have  the  further  good 
profierty  of  being  free-growers  and  free-bloomers, 
producing  their  distinct-looking  flowers  in  succes- 
sion during  summer  and  autumn.  The  plants  are 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  which,  if  put  in 
in  a  brisk  heat  now,  will  strike  in  a  few  weeks. 
They  will  last  for  years,  but  when  grown  in  pots 
it  is  as  well  not  to  keep  them  until  they  are  old, 
as  young  stock  raised  from  cuttings  at  this  time, 
and  gron  n  on  freely  during  the  summer,  will  make 
large  specimens  the  ensuing  year  that  will  often 
flower  quite  as  well  as  older  examples ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  advisable  to  have  young  plants 
coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are 
discarded.  Strong-growing  sorts,  such  as  A.  gigas 
and  A.  ornithocephala,  when  their  roots  are  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  even  a  large  pot,  exhaust 
the  soil  to  an  extent  that  necessitates  a  greater 
proportion  of  it  being  shaken  away  at  the  time  of 
repotting  than  is  necessary  with  less  vigorous 
growing  thing.s.  Plants  that  were  cut  back  a 
short  time  since  should  now  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be 
got  away  without  breaking  the  roots  and  replacing 
it  with  loam  made  richer  with  rotten  manure 
than  plants  that  are  less  vigorous  in  growth  would 
require;  l.S  inch  pots  will  not  be  too  large  for 
full-sized  specimens  of  the  strong  growing  kinds. 
When  planted  out  it  is  not  well  to  give  them  too 
much  root  room,  otherwise  they  make  so  much 
top-growth  as  to  encroach  upon  everything  near 
them.  The  beds  in  which  their  roots  are  located 
should  now  have  a  dressing  of  rich  soil  applied, 
removing  an  inch  or  two  of  the  old  material  to 
make  way  for  it.  A.  elegans  is  a  comparatively 
new  species  of  unusual  merit.  The  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  largest  species,  but  the 
beautiful  combination  of  colours  which  they 
possess,  and  their  singularity  of  form,  place  this 
species  in  the  front  rank  of  stove-climbers. 

TiiuNr.ERiii.is. — The  climbing  kinds  of  Thun- 
bergia  are  best  suited  to  a  large  house  where  they 
have  sufficient  head  room  to  admit  of  their  tops 
extending  in  the  way  their  vigorous  habit  of 
growth  necessitates.  They  require  to  be  pruned 
close  in  after  flowering;  presuming  this  has  been 
done,  the  plants  when  grown  in  pots  will  be  in  a 
condition  for  repotting.  Like  the  Aristolochias, 
as  much  of  the  old  exhausted  soil  should  be  re- 
moved as  can  be  got  away  readily,  replacing  it 
with  new  rich  material.  In  addition,  moreover, 
manure  water  will  require  to  be  used  freely  dur- 
ing the  time  in  summer  when  the  season's  growth 
is  in  full  force.  Cuttings  of  these  Thunbergias 
should  now  be  put  in,  for  though  the  plants  will 
last  for  many  years,  it  is  well  to  always  have  a 
few  young  examples  in  reserve  to  take  the  place 
of  any  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  clear  out. 
Cuttings  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  strike  freely, 
and  the  plants  in  their  after  stages  are  amongst 
the  freest  and  easiest  to  grow. 

FiNE-KOLiAiiED  PLANTS. — Taking  into  account  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  fine- 
leaved  stove  plants  can  be  used  for  very  many 
purposes,  they  have  become  of  nearly  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  flowering  section,  especially  when 
grown  under  conditions  that  give  the  requisite 
substance  and  endurance  to  their  foliage  that  will 
enable  the  plants  to  be  moved  for  a  time  in  sum- 
mer to  quarters  where  they  will  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the 
house  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  To  admit 
of  this  they  must,  during  the  spring  and  early  part 
of  summer  whilst  in  active  growth,  be  subjected 
to  all  the  light  that  can  be  given  them,  keeping 
them  well  up  to  the  glass.  The  semi-darkness  in 
which  these  fine-leaved  stove  plants  are  often  kept 
is  just  the  rever.se  of  that  which  is  calculated  to 
.secure  the  robust  growtli  so  much  desired. 


A.NTHURiUMS. — Several  of  the  fine-leaved  An- 
thuriums,  such  as  A.  Warocqueanum,  A.  crystal- 
linum,  and  A.  Veitchi,  are  deserving  of  a  place  in 
the  most  select  collection.  They  succeed  best  in 
light,  open  material,  such  as  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  broken  crocks,  or  char- 
coal and  sand.  Even  when  grown  in  such  porous 
compost  as  this  it  is  better  to  renew  the  soil  at 
this  time  each  spring  before  growth  commences, 
as  the  roots  will  not  thrive  if  it  is  too  far  decom- 
posed, a  condition  to  which  the  amount  of  water  the 
plants  require  soon  reduces  it.  The  old  material 
should  be  carefully  shaken  away  from  the  roots ;  in 
repotting  it  is  well  to  half-fill  the  pots  with  crocks, 
as  these  Anthuriums  are  surface-rooters.  To  grow 
them  in  a  way  that  will  admit  of  their  leaves  at- 
taining their  full  size  when  the  plants  nre  large 
they  must  not  be  stinted  for  root-room  ;  lUinch  or 
Is. inch  pots  are  not  too  large  for  full-sized  speci- 
mens, but,  except  where  there  is  some  special 
object  in  view  for  growing  large  plants,  smaller 
examples  are  more  useful. 

Alocasias. — Some  of  the  best  kinds  of  Alocasia 
increase  by  the  production  of  tubers  as  well  as  by 
the  multiplication  of  their  crowns.  Now,  when 
the  plants  are  repotted,  these  should  be  removed 
and  grown  on  by  themselves  for  a  season.  Soil  of 
a  like  description  to  that  advised  for  the  Anthu- 
riums will  answer  in  every  way  for  most  of  tho 
Alocasias,  and  in  potting  it  is  well  to  give  plenty 
of  drainage,  as  the  plants  succeed  best  when  their 
roots  are  near  the  surface. 

Marantas. — These  plants  should  now  be  re- 
potted, and  where  the  stock  is  to  be  increased  the 
crowns  ought  to  be  divided  more  or  less  according 
to  the  siz9  required.  In  effecting  the  division 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  mutilate  the  roots,  as 
JIarantas  do  not  recover  so  readily  as  many 
things  when  they  sutler  in  this  way.  When  the 
plants  are  divided  in  this  manner  they  should  be 
kept  somewhat  close  until  the  roots  have  begun 
to  move  freely,  giving  no  more  water  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist. 

DiEFFKXBAcniAS.  -Nov/  is  the  right  time  to  re- 
pot these  showy  plants.  They  will  thrive  in 
either  peat  or  loam,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  it 
open.  Most  of  the  old  material  should  be  got 
away.  In  potting,  make  the  soil  moderately  firm. 
Where  the  stock  has  to  be  increased,  this  is  easily 
effected,  as  the  thick,  fleshy  stems,  if  cut  into 
lengths  of  a  few  inches,  root  readily  in  sand,  keep- 
ing them  warm  and  shaded.  Medium-sized  ex- 
amples, each  consisting  of  two  or  three  stems, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful. 

Pandanads. — These  plants  are  much  more  useful 
in  the  form  of  small  examples,  consisting  of  a 
single  crown,  than  when  larger.  The  suckers, 
which  large  specimens  of  most  of  the  varieties 
produce  freely,  root  readily  in  a  brisk  heat ;  they 
should  be  taken  off  with  all  the  stem  that  can  be 
got  attached  ;  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  must  be 
removed,  placing  them  singly  in  small  pots. 
Stand  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  do  not  confine  them  too 
much  ;  they  are  light-loving  plants  ;  consequently 
when  sufficiently  established  they  must  be  kept 
well  up  to  the  glass,  without  which  the  leaves 
come  weak  and  are  wanting  in  endurance.  In  the 
case  of  the  Aariegated  kinds,  P.  variegatus  and 
P.  Veitchi,  suckers  should  be  chosen  that  have 
sufficient  of  the  white  colour  in  them  ;  if  this  is 
not  attended  to  the  plants  when  established  will 
most  likely  remain  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Where  large  specimens  are  required  proportionate 
root  room  must  be  given,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  all  these  Screw  Pines  will 
thrive  in  smaller  pots  than  most  things. 

Croton'S. — Large  specimens  of  these  may  be 
grown  in  smaller  pots  than  are  frequently  given 
them,  provided  manure  water  is  applied  freely 
during  the  time  the  plants  are  making  growth, 
yet  from  the  fact  of  their  being  free  rooters  they 
must  not  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without  a 
partial  renewal  of  the  soil.  Large  examples  that 
have  been  cut  in  since  their  growth  was  completed 
last  autumn  will  have  now  pushed  young  shoots, 
and  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have 
some  of  the  old  material  from  the  tops  of  the  balls 
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removed,  replacing  it  with  new ;  good  yellow 
loam,  with  some  sand,  suits  them  in  every  way, 
giving  manure  water  freely  in  the  active  season. 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  the  leaves 
come  finer  coloured  when  so  treated  than  when 
the  plants  are  kept  poor.  Few  things  are  bet- 
ter suited  for  the  various  purposes  for  which 
small  plants  are  now  used  than  the  drooping 
narrow-leaved  varieties  of  Croton,  as,  notwith- 
standing their  requiring  a  comparatively  high 
temperature,  they  will  bear  removal]  for  a  time 
during  the  summer  season  to  cool  houses  and 
living  rooms.  Cuttings  composed  of  the  points 
of  last  summer's  shoots,  about  G  inches  long,  if 
put  in  now  will  root  readily,  and  if  grown  on 
freely  in  a  warm  stove  will  attain  a  useful  size 
before  autumn. 

Tuberous    Becionias. — These   should    now    be 
started.     If  wintered  in  the  old  soil  in  which  they 


using  a  little  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Shading  materials  should  be  got  ready,  as  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  sun  is  so  powerful 
early  in  the  ensuing  month,  that  if  means  are  not 
taken  to  protect  the  young,  tender  leaves,  they 
suffer  proportionately  more  than  they  would  later 
on,  when,  if  the  solar  rays  are  more  powerful,  the 
plants  are  in  a  better  condition  to  bear  them. 
Whatever  is  used  for  shading,itshould  be  moveable, 
without  which  the  majority  of  the  plants  will  be 
wanting  in  the  substance  of  their  leaves.       T.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 

HERBACEOUS  AXD  SHRUBBY 

CLEMATISES. 

The  great  improvements  that  have,  within  the 

last  few  years,  taken  place  in  our  garden  Clenia- 


The  general  practice  is  to  leave  them  unpruned 
until  spring,  when  they  are  merely  cleared  of 
dead  wood,  leaving  shoots  on  which  there  are 
fresh  healthy  buds  undisturbed.  They  are  some- 
times also  cut  down  altogether,  and,  I  am  told, 
witli  good  results,  but  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  of  this  practice  to  recommend  it. 
Kinds  possessing  a  woody  character  will  only 
require  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  shoots 
annually.  They  flower  on  the  current  year's 
wood,  and  all  properly  placed  shoots  should  he 
left  so  as  to  ensure  good  young  growth.  Such  sorts 
as  C.  graveolens,  C.  montana,  C.  cirrhosa,  and 
others  do  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil  of  good 
depth,  but  we,  nevertheless,  find  a  top-dressing 
occasionally  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  majority 
of  them.  Clematises  may  be  used  in  various 
ways,   but   that  in   which  we   think   they  look 


C.  graveoleua. 

were  grown  last  season,  they  must  be  shaken  out 
and  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  giving  pots  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  that  of  the  tubers.  Although 
these  Begonias  during  all  the  stages  of  their 
growth  will  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
still,  if  they  can  have  a  little  extra  warmth  for  a 
time  until  the  roots  and  tops  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, it  will  be  better.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  small  tubers  which,  when  so  treated, 
attain  extra  strength  early  in  the  season,  by  which 
means  they  are  able  to  flower  better  than  when 
the  growth  is  made  slower. 

Temperature. -The  temperature  of  the  stove 
should  now  be  raised  both  day  and  night  propor- 
tionate with  the  requirements  of  the  plants  grown, 


tises,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  new  kinds, 
have  deservedly  raised  them  to  the  foremost  rank 
amongst  hardy  climbers.  C.  Jackmanni  may  be 
seen  almost  everywhere,  and  used  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  espe- 
cially hardly  a  garden  worthy  of  the  name  is 
without  a  plant  of  it.  I  have  even  seen  it  flourish- 
ing in  window  boxes,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  see  verandahs  entirely  covered  with  plants  of 
it  growing  in  small  boxes.  In  the  case  of  this 
Clematis  and  its  hybrids,  good  rich  soil  should 
be  used  unsparingly  in  the  first  instance,  and  a 
top-dressing  of  good  manure  should  be  added 
annually  afterwards,  or  at  least  when  required. 


C.  sethnsffifolia. 

best  is  creeping  over  old  stumps  or  draping 
trees,  which  they  do  very  gracefully.  Man}-  of 
them  are  also  very  effective  overhanging  large 
boulders  in  the  rockery,  such  as  we  see  in 
Battersea  Paik  and  in  the  new  rockery  at  Kew. 
Old  ruins,  walls,  isolated  heaps  of  brickwork, 
and  old  roots  may  all  be  improved  and  lieauti- 
fied  by  these  charming  climbers.  Amongst  the 
most  useful  are  C.  Flammula,  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  but  as  hardy  and  free  as  the  wild  C. 
Vitalba.  It  looks  well  on  old  rockwork  or  tree 
stumps,  producing  dense  panicles  of  small  white 
Hawthorn-scented  flowers.  C.  CEerulea,  a  near 
ally  of  C.  florida,  introduced  from  .Japan  about 
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1834,  has  large  pale  violet  flowers.  It  is  tlie 
parent  of  many  garden  forms,  both  single  and 
double,  none  of  which  surpass  the  type  in  beauty. 
C.  graveolens,  here  illustrated,  is  another  species 
with  strongly  scented  flowers,  which  are  pale 
yellowish  green  ;  although  not  so  ornamental  as 


C.  cirrhosa. 

those  of  some  kinds,  they  are  produced  more 
plentifully,  and  the  fruits  with  their  long 
feathery  tills  remain  until  November.  C.  graveo- 
lens is  a  free  grower,  and  does  well  in  any  partly 
sheltered  spot.  The  leaves,  which  are  triternate, 
have  a  pretty  glaucous  sheen,  not  unlike  that  of 
C.  songarica  or  angustifolia.  It  was  introduced 
about  1S44  by  Captain  Munro  when  in  India, 
but  it  is  also  found  in  Chinese  Tartary.  ( '. 
cirrhosa,  the  Evergreen  Virgin's  Bower,  is  an  in- 
teresting early  kind.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
white  or  greenish  white,  are  produced  in  bunches, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  illustration.     It 


hide  the  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  are  very  ornamental.  It  is  useful  for  copses, 
blooms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  covering  old  stumps,  and  it  is  also  effective  in 
C.  Viticella  is  another  well-known  species,  a  mixed  borders.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  one  which  has  Europe,  and  flowers  in  summer.  C.  Viorna,  the 
sweetly  scented  flowers.  Under  cultivation  it  Leather  Flower  of  the  United  States,  is  a  pretty 
has  become  greatly  improved ;  its  flowers,  which  small-flowered  species,  the  sepals  of  which  are 
are  large,  are  reddish  purple,  and  there  are  thick  and  leathery  and  purplish  in  colour.  The 
double  forms  of  it.  It  is  not  such  a  rampant  variety  coccinea  is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  has 
grower  as  C.  montana,  but  when  allowed  to  grow  only  recently  been  brought  into  notice.  It  is 
unchecked  on  low  trees  or  on  rustic  supports,  it  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  small-flowered  section; 
makes  a  very  effective 
plant.  Others  are  vir- 
giniana,  Yitalba,  ligusti- 
cifolia,  lanuginosa,  flori- 
da,  crispa,  balearica,  &c. 
Clematises  suitable  for 
herbaceous  borders  or 
beds  are  also  very  numer- 
ous, and  when  run  over 
rustic  supports,  such  as 
the  tops  of  small  Larches, 
they  look  truly  beautiful 
mixed  with  other  plants. 


C.  campaniflora. 


is  comparatively  hardy,  and  flowers  freely  in 
sheltered  positions.  In  floral  brightness,  how- 
ever, few  e(|ual  C.  montana  var.  grandiflora,  a 
perfectly  hardy  sort,  even  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  and  one  which  produces  such  a  pro- 
fueion  of  large  pure  white  flowers  as  to  entirely 


Traveller's  Joy  (C.  Vitalba). 

Most  of  them  flowerall  through  thesummer  months, 
and  many  are  useful  in  a  cut  state  for  wreaths,  &c. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  0.  sethusjefolia, 
a  native  of  Northern  Asia.  Its  flowers,  as  may 
be  seen,  are  thimble-shaped,  and  produced  in 
great  profusion  all  through  the  summer  months. 
Being  nearly  white  they  are  shown  off  to  advan- 
tage by  the  pale  green'foliage.  C.  campaniflora 
bears  a  profusion  of  pale  purplish  flowers,  which 


its  sepals,  which  are  leathery,  as  in  Viorna,  are 
vermilion  on  the  outside  and  yellow  within. 
They  last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection  after 
opening.  In  many  places  it  has  proved  quite 
hardy  against  a  wall,  and  will  doubtless  be 
largely  grown  when  more  plentiful.  It  takes 
some  time  to  become  established,  and  it  must  be 
treated  carefully  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  A  south  wall,  if  it  can  be  had,  will  be 
found  best  for  it,  and  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  planted  should  be  deep  and  rich.  C.  Pit- 
cheri,  Davidiana,  tubulosa,  stans,  integrifolia, 
angustifolia,  Baldwin!,  Douglasi,Fremonti,  ochro- 
leuca,  &c.,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  shrubby 
kinds  are  easily  propagated  by  means  of  layers  or 
cuttings  made  of  the  young  wood;  the  others 
should  be  increased  by  division  and  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered.  B. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— This  is  a  late 
season  as  regards  these,  but  in  the  first  week  in 
March  we  will  begin  repotting  them.  They  are 
very  strong  and  in  good  health,  having  scarcely 
lost  a  leaf  through  the  winter.  I  like  to  get  them 
into  their  pots  early,  that  is  before  they  have  had 
any  chance  to  become  root-bound.  We  pot  them 
in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  good  loam,  one  part  leaf  • 
mould,  one  part  rotten  stable  manure,  and  some 
coarse  white  sand.  One  strong  plant  is  placed  in 
a  7-inch  pot,  two  medium  or  weak  plants  in  an 
8-inch,  and  two  stronger  ones  in  a  9  inch  pot. 
—J.   V. 

Polemonium  Bichardsoni.— Having  just  re- 
ceived Mr.  \V  are's  catalogue,  on  the  outside  of 
which  is  figured  a  large  head  of  Polemonium, 
called  P.  Richardeoni,  I  write  to  say  that  I  thmk 
it  a  pity  that  plants  should  be  distributed  by  wrong 
names,  and  that  the  plant  figured  certainly  cannot 
be  P.  Richardsoni,  which  is  correctly  figured  and 
described  in  the  Botanical  Maga-ine  (tab.  '2m)). 
It  is  a  dwarf  trailing  plant  closely  resembhng  V. 
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humilo.  Mr.  Ware's  plant  is  one  of  the  fine 
North  American  varieties  of  P.  creruleum,  of  which 
there  are  now  many  in  cultivation,  varying  con 
siderably  from  seed.  The  plant  Mr.  Ware  exhibits 
outside  his  cataloffue  received  a  certificate  in  18S.~) 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the 
name  of  Richardson!,  and  both  before  and  since  has 
figuredingardensunderthatnamewhich  a  reference 
to  the  Kew  herbarium  or  the  Bolaiiiral  Maga'.ine 
will  prove  to  be  wrong.  The  nearest  approach  to 
Mr.  Waie's  plant  I  can  find  in  any  figure  given 
and  described  on  good  authority  is  in  Edwards' 
Botanical  li'ei/is/tr  for  1S.30  (tab.  l.'SO.S).  It  is  there 
called  P.  citruleum  var.  piliferum,  and  is  described 
by  Lindley  who  says  it  was  raised  from  seed  sent 
from  North  America  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  ne.xt  plate  (tab.  ];i04)  is  called  P. 
humile,  a  dwarf  plant  distinct  from  the  others, 
but  considered,  says  Lindley,  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be 
identical  with  P.  Richardson!.— C.  Wolley  Dud, 
Ediji:  Hall. 


SPRING-FLOWERING  ANEMONES. 
These  are  all  great  favourites  with  lovers  of 
hardy  flowers,  and  well  they  deserve  to  be,  for  few 
other  groups  of  alpines  are  more  accommodating, 
or  yield  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure  anent  the 
trouble  taken  with  them.  The  common  Hepatioa, 
so  well  known  in  every  cottager's  garden,  has  of 
lata  years  been  multiplied  into  almost  endless 
numbers,  each  vieing  with  the  other  in  the  rich- 
ness or  delicacy  of  its  tints,  or  in  the  almost  per- 
fect doubleness  of  its  flowers.  All  are  worth  grow- 
ing, and  I  make  a  point  of  adding  every  new 
shade  of  colour  I  happen  to  meet  with  to  my 
collection.  They  are  now  beginning  to  peep  up 
everywhere,  those  in  the  most  sheltered  places 
baing  ready  to  burst  forth  with  the  first  gleam  of 
sunshine. _  They  are  easily  managed,  simply 
planting  in  good  rich  soil  and  leaving  them  alone. 
All  of  the  varieties  we  yet  possess  belong  to 
Hepatica  triloba,  but  Hepatica  angulosa  is  a  much 
taller  species,  with  larger,  handsome  starry  blue 
flowers,  and  equally  easy  to  manage.  Our  own 
wood  Anemone,  and  espscially  the  handsome 
variety  called  Robinsoniana,  are  hardly  to  be 
8  quailed  among  species  of  that  class.  The  last  does 
extremely  well  with  us  on  the  shady  side  of  an  old 
rockery,  producing  annually  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  They  are  larger  than  in  the  type, 
and  sutfused  with  a  lovely  blue  colour.  The  type, 
however,  itself  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  when 
grown  in  the  wild  garden,  where  it  revels,  it  yields 
an  amount  of  pleasure  which  few  other  plants  under 
the  same  conditions  afford.  A.  trifolia  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  above,  but  readily  distinguished  by 
its  very  regularly  toothed  leaves,  while  those  of 
oar  English  wood  Anemone  are  out  irregularly,  and 
tDothed  somewhat  like  Anemone  ranunculoides. 
Anemone  trifolia  replaces  Anemone  nemorosa 
from  Remo  to  Genoa,  in  Italy.  It  has  large  flowers 
an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  and  makes  a  tine  sub- 
ject for  sloping  banks  on  or  near  the  rockery. 
Anemone  ranunculoides  we  have  always  found 
ea^y  to  grow.  It  is  a  charming  free  "flowering 
Bpacies,  with  prettily  cut  foliage ;  the  flowers  of  the 
normal  form  are  golden  yellow,  while  those  of  the 
variety  are  pale  sulphur,  and  not  nearly  so 
striking.  Anemone  palmata,  which  we  always 
r.iise  in  abundance  from  seed  sown  in  beds  in  the 
open  air,  is  also  a  pretty  plant  for  the  rockery ; 
we  grow  it  on  dry,  exposed  places,  and  never  fail 
to  get  abundance  of  its  large  shiny  yellow  flowers. 
In  the  pure  white  variety,  the  leaves  are  few  and 
small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blooms  it 
produces.  It  seems  to  do  best  in  a  light  sandy 
s)il.  Anemone  vernalis  is  a  very  dwarf  species,  the 
whole  plant  bein»  not  more  than  1  inch  or  2  inches 
high.  The  leaves  all  rise  from  the  base,  and  are 
trifoIiate,_the  leaflets  again  being  divided  almost 
tj  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are  curious,  solitary, 
reddish  purple,  the  outer  divisions  densely  covered 
with  long  silky  hairs,  and  presenting  a  very  singu- 
lar appearance.  The  involucre  is  also  note- 
worthy, from  its  rough,  uncouth  appearance. 
Anemone  pratensis,  which  seems  to  be  more  rare 


in  our  gardens  than  any  of  the  above,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  black  flower  of  all  the  Ane- 
mones. This  has  deep  lurid  purple  flowers,  with 
finely  divided  leaves,  and  is  really  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  our  collections.  Anemone  Pulsatilla 
varies  from  red  and  lilac  to  white,  and  does  well 
in  exposed  places  planted  in  lime  rubbish.  There 
are  many  others,  such  as  Anemone  apennina, 
blanda,  and  sylvestris,  which  are  equally  beautiful 
and  interesting.  K. 


THE  PINK  STIGMA  OF  HELLEBORUS 
ALTIFOLIUS. 

Herk  Max  Ler'Htlin's  experience  is  .so  great 
that  he  cannot  approach  any  botanical  subject 
without  throwing  additional  light  upon  it ;  he 
does  not,  however,  quite  take  in  my  views,  nor 
consequently  does  he,  as  I  think,  controvert 
them.  My  starting-point  is  that  altifolius  is 
either  a  distinct  species,  or,  if  not,  it  has  wandered 
from  its  type  beyond  power  to  revert  to  it ;  there 
are  others  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  equally  with  me,  recognised  Mr. 
Engleheart's  plant  as  altifolius.  I  recognised  it 
by  the  presence  of  a  robust  form,  cupped  flower, 
and  pink  stigma ;  he  did  so,  although  in  the 
plant  in  question  its  characteristics  were  at  vari- 
ance with  what  he  postulates  for  the  wild  form, 
viz.,  slender  habit,  flat  flower,  and  white  stigma. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  latter  is  one 
form  of  altifolius  any  more  than  I  should  doubt 
the  claim  of  a  white  Foxglove  as  well  as  the  red 
to  be  typical,  except  in  colour,  but  all  the  evi- 
dence I  have  leads  me  to  believe  that  amongst  wild 
altifolius  the  great  majority  of  plants  have  the 
pink  stigma,  whereas  amongst  all  the  imported 
wild  plants  of  niger  typical  which  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  none  are  so  marked.  Where  I  have  seen 
one  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  has  probably  seen  a 
hundred,  and  his  experience  may  be  different,  but 
I  scarcely  consider  the  cases  he  mentions  can  be 
taken  in  evidence.  Niger  prifcox  is  not  niger 
typical,  and  in  the  case  of  the  typical  nigers  it  is 
not  stated  whether  the  parent  plant  might  not 
have  been  exposed  to  foreign  pollen.  We  rather 
want  wild  specimens  of  both  niger  typical  and 
niger  altifolius,  the  former  gathered  from  hunt- 
ing grounds  where  the  latter  is  non-existent. 
Mr.  Baker  cites  Reichenbach  as  the  authority 
for  altifolius,  and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  his  plant,  the  original  of  the 
name,  has  the  red  stigma  ;  and  it  is  not  only  in 
the  colour  of  the  stigma  and  in  its  siza  and  shape, 
but  also  in  the  colour,  form,  and  texture  of  the 
leaves,  that  altifolius  and  several  others  with  red 
stigmas  generally  differ  from  the  niger  type.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  Brockhurst  angustifolius,  I 
had  expected  the  red  stigma  to  be  present,  but 
until  I  received  specimens  from  Mr.  Veitch  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  never  detected  it.  I  cannot  judge 
of  Miss  Hope's  angustifolius,  having  only  one 
plant  with  green  stigma  ;  but  from  its  appearance 
I  should  expect  the  red  stigma  to  develop  itself  in 
this  variety  also.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  excep- 
tions prove  the  rule,  but  I  should  indeed  be  sorry 
could  it  be  shown  that  in  the  wild  habitats  of  niger 
typical  even  one  per  cent,  is  found  to  weaken  the 
convenient  rule  for  which  I  contend. 

Hellebores  have  a  grievance  against  science, 
but  even  were  the  species  more  accurately  de- 
fined, amateurs  are  not  generally  up  to  nice 
distinctions  in  such  a  complicated  family.  They 
want  easy  general  rules,  and  science  must  fill 
up  the  details.  We  have  discussed  one  rule  ; 
let  me  give  another.  Many  of  the  plants  figur- 
ing under  the  viridis  section,  to  the  casual 
observer,  are  much  alike,  but  call  in  the  aid 
of  smell,  and  the  amateur  will  readily  detect 
a  difference  ;  he  will  meet  with  a  consider- 
able Elder-scented  group,  of  which  Bocconi  is 
a  _  prominent  example,  and  perhaps  odorus, 
with  its  more  refined  perfume,  an  aristocratic 
member  ;  thus  tested,  no  one  would  confound  one 
of  these  with  the  rank,  poisonous-smelling  viridis 
proper.  Dumetorum,  again,  is  comparatively 
scentless.  Again,  as  between  antiquorum  and 
olympicus  true  and  olympicus  major,  as  I  used  to 


call  it  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  I  believe  it  is  a  safe 
rule  to  lay  down  that  olympicus  never  shows 
pink  on  the  sepals  ;  antiquorum  always  does, 
more  or  less.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  suggests  that 
the  difference  in  pollen  grains  prevents  crossing 
between  niger  type  and  niger  altifolius.  Now,  I 
succeed  easily  with  most  of  the  Hellebores,  cross- 
ing indifferently  persistents  and  non-persistents, 
and,  as  if  to  emphasise  the  difference  between  the 
Elder-scented  group  and  viridis  proper,  I  have 
never  had  a  cross  from  the  latter,  but  the  Elder- 
scented  (non-persistents)  cross  with  persistents, 
and  the  results  have  been  persistent  foliaged 
plants  with  Elder  scent.  I  have  been  unsuccessful 
also  with  trifolius  (argutifolius)  and  with  firtidus. 
Has  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  been  more  successful,  or 
has  he  examined  the  pollen  grains  to  account  for 
failure';  T.  H.  Akcheb-Hind. 

South  Deron. 


NARCISSUS  Ci'CLAMINEtrS. 

This  newly -discovered  Narcissus  came  into 
flower  here  about  February  1.5,  in  the  open 
border  under  a  south  wall,  about  a  fortnight 
after  it  had  begun  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  bulbs  were  sent  from  Portugal  by  Mr.  Tait, 
and  were  planted  la^t  July.  I  find  it  the  habit 
of  bulbs  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
flower  the  first  seasoa  at  the  same  date  as  they 
flower  in  their  native  country,  but  fortunately 
they  soon  learn  better  in  the  English  climate.  I 
am  afraid  N.  cyclaraineus  .'eems  likely  to  be 
delicate,  and  will  have  to  be  treated  here  as  a 
frame  bulb.  I  hive  already  noticed  two,  of 
which  the  leaves  withered  before  flowering  and 
the  bulb  had  rotted.  As  regards  the  natural 
hi.story  of  this  curious  species,  an  opinion  has 
been  given  that  it  belongs  to  the  Ajax  section  of 
Dtill'odils.  Ajax  was  a  generic  name  adopted  by 
Hawortli  for  what  Mr.  Baker  classed  as  N. 
Pseudo-narcissu^,  and  N.  cyclamtneus  certainly 
is  not  a  variety  of  that  species.  A  more  plausible 
opinion  was  given  thit  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
N.  Pseudo-narcissus  and  N.  triandius,  and  it  id 
true  that  it  presents  characters  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  especially  in  the  leaf  But  nearly 
half  the  so-called  species  of  the  genus  Narcissus 
have  been  pronounced  by  some  botanist  or  other 
to  be  hybrids  of  two  other  species.  It  has  been 
said  of  N.  inconipirabilis,  of  N.  uiontanus,  of  N. 
intermedins,  of  N.  dubius,  of  N.  bitioru,^,  and 
others.  The  dift'erent  species  of  Narcissus  do 
form  hybrids  readily,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
or  all  of  the.se  may  have  originated  in  cresses. 
Stdl,  when  we  find  that  a  plant  has  held  for  cen- 
turies an  independent  existence,  and  that  it  re- 
producesitselfperfectly  froraitsown  seed,  botanists 
will  not  deny  it  the  right  of  being  a  species  because 
three  hundred  or  three  thousand  years  ago 
it  may  have  derived  its  first  origin  from 
a  cross.  That  something  like  the  species  men- 
tioned may  be  produced  in  gardens  by  arti- 
ficial crosses  may  be  true  enough  ;  and  many 
similar  crosses  seem  to  be  constantly  produced  in 
Nature,  and  to  die  out  again.  I  have  living  in 
my  collection  from  wild  sources  N.  Pseudo-nar- 
cissus X  N.  triandrus  (several  forms),  N.  Bulbo- 
codium  X  N.  triandrus,  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  x 
N.  juncifoliua,  N.  poeticus  x  N.  Pseudo-narcissus ; 
of  the  last  named  I  found  several  hundred  flower- 
ing last  summer  in  the  Pyrenees.  They  grow 
mixed  up  with  the  two  parents.  But  though 
they  vary  much,  I  did  not  find  one  which  could 
have  been  mistaken  by  anyone  who  knows  the 
genus  for  N.  iucomparabilis,  which  has  been  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  this  cross.  To  return  to  N. 
cyclaniineus,  the  style  and  stigma,  and  anthers 
and  the  mouth  of  the  corona  resemble  N.  Pseudo- 
narcissus;  but  there  are  two  very  disli.'ict  ch-irac- 
ters  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  of  the  many 
varieties  of  N.  Pseudo-narcissus — one  is  the  re- 
flexing  of  the  perianth,  the  other  the  juncture  of 
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the  tube  and  corona,  the  outline  of  the  latter 
liulging  out  suddenly  from  the  end  of  the  tube. 
This  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagrams, 
which  are  drawn  in  profile  from  e.xact  measure- 
ment, and  art'ord  perfectly  consistent  characters 
of  the  respective  species. 


1.  N.  Bvilbocodium.  2.  X.  triandnis. 

3.  N.  ci'claminevis.  4.  N,  Pseudo-nareissus. 

The  cross  lines  mark  the  juncture  vf  tube  and  eorjia 
where  the  perianth  is  attached. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  extraordinary  foini 
of  the  tube  of  N.  cyclamineus,  which  is  its  mutt 
peculiar  botanical  character.  Has  the  remark- 
able rapidity  with  which  N.  cyclamineus  ([  speak 
on  Mr.  Tait's  information)  ripens  its  seed  any 
connexion  with  this  /  C.  Wolley  Don. 

E(h/r  Jfdlt,  Maijia.s: 


Dwatf  Caanas. — M.  Dutailly,  president  of 
the  Association  Horticole  Lyonnaise,  at  a  meet- 
ini^'  held  for  the  distribution  of  prizas  won  at  the 
exhibition  in  September  last  said,  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  horticulture,  "  The  Carnation,  which 
by  some  is  called  the  king  of  flowers,  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  our  city,  and  the  perpetual 
Carnation  had  its  origin  here."  But  that  is  not 
all,  for  we  have  not  ceased  to  continue  with 
ardent  zeal  to  improve  flowers  of  various  kinds. 
One  of  our  distinguished  horticulturists,  M.  Crozy, 
has  by  hybridisation  transformed  the  Canna  into 
a  plant  worthy  of  the  name.  The  tiny  flowers  of 
the  parent  plants  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
him,  and  now  our  Cannas  are  ornamented  with 
large  and  numerous  flowers,  brilliant  like  those  of 
the  Gladiolus,  while  the  ample  foliage  of  the 
Indian  plant  has  been  retained.  Thus  improved 
Ihey  are  not  only  valuable  garden  ornaments,  but 
also  useful  for  indoor  decoration. — Jean  Sislkv, 
Monplaiiir,  Lyonx. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Alpine  plants  — Would  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
tlAKDEs  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  names  of  the  six  b;St 
alpines  suitable  for  exhibition  ?— SUB-^cRtBI■:R. 

Saxifrag'a  ciliata. — We  have  this  now  in  bloom,  and 
a  hand&ome  plant  it  is.  The  flower-stalks  aie  from  4  inclies 
to  5  inches  in  length,  and  of  forced  rhubarb  colour,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  whitish  pink.  The  loaves  are  roundish  in 
outline,  and  are  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  length.— W.  H. 


Iris  reticulata. — This  Iris  possesses  so  many 
good  qualities  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  one  of 
the  permanent  adornments  of  cool  houses,  and 
also  of  any  open-air  garden  to  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. That  it  produces  flowers  in  the  depth  of 
winter  under  glass  which,  for  richness  of  colour- 
ing, are  equal  to  those  of  any  Orchid,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  high  favour  ;  but  when 
we  find  that  its  requirements  as  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion are  such  as  can  be  supplied  in  the  humblest 
cottage  garden,  it  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself 
to  all  who  love  flowers.  I  find  it  to  be  most  useful 
in  .5  inch  and  (1-inch  pots,  into  which  1  put  five  or 
six  bulbs,  and,  if  set  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery  or 
greenhouse  as  soon  as  potted  in  autumn,  they  will 
be  in  bloom  in  January  and  February.  Out  of 
doors  I  planted  a  few  bulbs  in  a  warm  border  in 
front  of  a  vinery,  and  last  spring  they  were  in  full 
bloom  in  March.  They  were  left  undisturbed,  and 
I  find  that  they  are  pushing  up  strongly,  each 
bulb  having  increased  to  three  this  season.  Any 
one  wishing  for  a  really  choice  spring  flower  to 
contrast  with  Crocuses  cannot  do  better  than  grow 
a  few  clumps  of  this  pretty  Iris.  Our  soil  is  a 
light  sandy  loam,  and  without  any  special  pre- 
paration this  Iris  does  extremely  well  in  it.  I 
may  add  that  plants  of  it  in  pots  were  not  shaken 
out  of  the  old  soil  until  the  day  on  which  they 
were  repotted,  aa  I  think  bulbs  of  all  kinds  keep 
better  in  soil  than  in  paper  bags  or  boxes. — 
.J.  Groom,  (lo^imrl. 

Old  Crimson  Clove. — Why  is  this  grand  old 
Carnation  so  subject  to  disease?  Is  it  weaker  in 
constitution  than  the  other  varieties.  Last  autumn 
we  entirely  renewed  our  Carnation  borders,  re- 
moved all  the  old  plants,  and  planted  entirely 
with  healthy  young  stock  ;  and  as  our  soil  is  of  a 
heavy,  wet  nature,  we  removed  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  depth  of  about  l."i  inches,  and  filled  up  with  a 
prepared  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand  from  the  seashore,  which  on  previous  occa- 
sions had  proved  beneficial  to  Carnations.  The 
whole  of  the  plants  looked  healthy,  and  appeared 
to  be  doing  well,  and  not  in  the  least  damaged  by 
the  recent  severe  weather  until  about  three  weeks 
ago,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  Old  Crimson 
Clove  began  to  look  sickly  and  to  die  olf  in  places 
Upon  examining  the  roots,  I  found  a  small  white 
maggot  in  the  centre  of  them.  It  is  probably  the 
same  species  as  the  one  which  has  been  doing  so 
much  damage  amongst  the  Carnations  at  the 
Slough  Nurseiies  of  late.  But  it  seems  strange 
that  it  should  attack  this  variety  alone,  when  it  is 
growing  side  by  side  with  other  varieties  which, 
up  to  the  present,  continue  to  look  strong  and 
healthy,  and  not  in  the  least  affected ;  but  on  pre- 
vious occasions  here  the  Old  Crimson  has  always 
been  subject  to  black  spots  appearing  on  the 
Grass,  but  never  on  any  other  variety.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  good 
Carnation  growers  on  the  subject. — J.  C.  C. 

Primula  obconica. — This  must  become  a  general 
favourite  when  better  known.  In  order  to  have  good 
specimens  of  it  it  should  be  prop.Tgated  from  seeds  ; 
for  this  purpose  a  plant  should  be  set  aside  and  only 
allowed  to  develop  two  or  three  flower-heads,  picking 
c  ff  all  fresh  comers  as  .soon  as  they  appear.  To  have 
plants  in  bloom  at  this  seafon  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Primula  sinensis,  and 
it  should  receive  the  eame  treatment  ia  every  way. 
This  Primrose  bears  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
flowering  spikes  at  one  time,  and  each  spike  carries 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  pinki-sh  white  flowers.  P. 
floribunda  makes  the  best  plants  when  raised  from 
seed  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  P.  obconica, 
but  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  elegance.  It  ha? 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  plants  are  .ilmost  worthlees  for  growing  a 
second  se.von. — AV.  H. 

Tropseolum  speciosum. — This  lovely  climbing 
plant,  which  is  su  useful  for  covering  walls,  pillars,  or 
trellises,  has  also  a  charming  effect  on  the  bare  stems 
of  Roses  or  those  of  other  shrubs.  It  is,  however, 
rarely  seen  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  cases  in 
which  I  have  seen  it,  it  never  appeared  to  grow 
satisfactorily.  In  northern  districts  and  iu  Scotland 
it  may  be  seen  in  its  true  form.     We  have  a  quantity 


of  it  planted  here  against  walls,  and  when  com- 
mencing to  grow  we  place  wire  netting  against  the 
walls,  through  which  it  climbs  and  forms  a  dense 
mass  of  green,  studded  with  bright  vermilion  flowers. 
It  appears  to  enjoy  a  deep,  rich,  and  rather  moist  soil, 
and  pains  should  be  taken  to  get  it  well  established 
and  vigorous.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  dividiiig 
the  old  roots,  an  operation  which  should  be  done  in 
spring  before  they  commence  to  grow.  When  plant- 
ing, place  a  good  bed  of  well  decomposed  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  sprinkle  a  little  soil  over  it ; 
then  insert  the  roots  about  ti  inches  apart,  and  fill  up 
with  soil,  consisting  of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould.  A 
good  surface  mulching  is  necessary,  as  the  manure 
thus  applied  prevents  evaporation  during  summer. — 
C.  C.   HOWKK. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.    W.   GIRDLESTONB. 


(JROUPING  ROSES. 
I.s  addition  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  there  are  a 
few  lioses  which,  though  they  blow  but  once  a 
year,  ought  yet  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position 
in  every  Rose  garden.  If  it  is  objected  that  beds 
of  these  will  be  dull  and  flowerless  in  autumn,  it 
may  be  found  possible  to  combine  with  them  some 
varieties  sufficiently  alike  to  be  in  harmony  with 
them,  but  which  yet  are  autumn-flowerers.  The 
obvious  retort,  that  under  such  circumstances  It 
can  be  only  worth  while  to  grow  the  autumn- 
blooming  varieties,  does  not  necessarily  apply.  For 
instance,  who  that  has  ever  loved  the  name  of 
Rose  would  be  without  Moss  Roses  in  his  garden'; 
Now  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  of  all  the  seedlings 
and  hybrids  of  Bloss  Roses  that  have  been  raised, 
though  many  of  them  flower  in  autumn,  none 
excels,  and  \ery  few  at  all  approach  in  beauty, 
what  is  still,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  called  the 
common  Moss.  It  seems  as  if  the  flower-angel  of 
the  legend,  angered  at  the  presumption  of  the 
notion  of  trying  to  improve  upon  what  he  intended 
to  be  a  masterpiece,  had  thwarted  every  attempt 
at  the  development  of  a  race  of  beautiful  Moss 
Roses  ;  at  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
not  a  coloured  Moss  Rose  that  can  compare 
favourably  with  the  common  Moss,  which,  although 
it  flowers  but  once  a  year,  must  therefore  be 
planted  where  pink  Moss-buds  are  wanted.  The 
term  "coloured"  Moss  Rose  is  used  advisedly;  for 
there  is  a  white  Moss  Rose  which  produces  buds 
hardly  less  attractive  than  those  of  the  common 
pink  variety,  and  which  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  flowering  again  in  autumn.  If,  there- 
fore, this  white  Moss  Rose,  which  is  called  Blanche 
Moreau  and  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  best 
constitutioned  of  the  race,  be  associated  with  the 
common  Moss  Rose,  each  has  a  worthy  compeer, 
and  while  the  one  that  flowers  but  once  a  year 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Moss  Rose  bed  should  be  flowerless  in  autumn. 
There  is  one  other  variety,  albeit  no  autumnal 
flowerer,  that  is  worthy  of  being  grown  beside  the 
common  JIoss  and  Blanche  Moreau — Little  Gem 
to  wit,  a  charming  miniature  crimson  Moss  Roselet 
abundantly  produced  on  bushy  plants,  and  emi- 
nently attractive  both  in  bud  and  (unlike  all  other 
Moss  Roses\  also  when  expanded. 

The  Scotch  Roses  or  Scotch  Briers  again  make 
charming  groups  or  masses,  especially  the  less 
formal  (not  that  any  part  should  or  need  be  formal) 
parts  of  the  Rose  garden  ;  and  these  hardy  Roses 
are  of  especial  value  from  the  fact  that  they  will 
establish  themselves  and  flourish  in  soils  and  situa- 
tions wliere  other  varieties  will  not  thrive.  They 
look  well  clothing  a  bank  or  slope,  their  dwarf 
growth  and  innumerable  flowers  covering  the 
ground  admirably,  and  in  such  a  position  they  are 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  for  their  abundant 
suckers  and  underground  stems  are  of  material 
service  very  often  in  supporting  the  bank  they 
grow  on.  The  most  attractive  varieties  are  the 
yellow,  a  very  hardy  and  free  blush-white  ;  and_  a 
fresh  pink,  semi-double  only,  but  the  purest  of  its 
colour  ;  but  their  name  is  legion,  and  as  they  are 
so  rarely  grown  nowadays  under  names,  it  is  not 
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easy  to  obtain  particular  sorts,  nor  to  identify 
them  except  when  in  flower.  To  avoid  the  groups 
of  Scotch  Roses  being  flowerless  in  autumn,  every 
fourth  or  fifth  plant  should  be  the  Stanwell  Per- 
petual, a  charming  blush-white  hybrid  of  most 
delicious  fragrance,  and  one  that  produces  its  pretty 
flowers  at  intervals  throughout  the  geason  until 
cut  otf  by  frost. 

If  a  representative  of  the  old-fashioned  striped 
Roses  is  wanted,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  Rosa 
Mundi  or  Rosamond,  figured  and  described  by 
Redouti;  under  the  name  of  Rosa  versicolor,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  striped  Provence  Roses.  It  is 
curious  how  constantly  and  persistently  this  Rose 
has  been  called  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as 
York  and  Lancaster,  which  is  a  true  damask,  with 
rather  flimsy  and  not  very  striking  white  flowers 
striped  with  lilac  or  pale  rose,  though  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  the  petals  to  be  all  red  or  all  white 
without  any  stripe  or  flake.  This  true  York  and 
Lancaster  is  not  by  any  means  a  variety  to  be 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  effect  of 
colour  anywhere,  but  Rosa  Mundi,  which  has  a 
good  white  petal  variegated  with  bright  red, 
makes  a  very  striking  and  distinctive  feature 
when  grown  in  a  mass,  as  it  is  without  the  lilac 
shade  which  prevails  in  so  many  of  these  striped 
Roses  and  gives  a  group  of  them  a  dingy  appear- 
ance. 

So  far  the  only  yellow  Rose  referred  to  has  been 
the  yellow  Scotch  Brier,  but  for  making  an  effec- 
tive mass  of  that  indispensable  colour  there  is 
nothing  among  Roses  that  can  vie  with  the  golden 
glory  of  the  Austrian  Briers.  Of  the  double  varie- 
ties the  best  are  Harrison's  Y^ellow  (still  pedanti- 
cally called  Harrisoni  in  many  catalogues)  and 
Persian  Yellow,  each  bearing  a  strong  family  like- 
ness to  the  other,  both  having  bright  yellow 
flowers,  the  first  being  perhaps  rather  the  stronger 
grower  and  the  second  rather  the  more  free- 
tiowering  of  the  two.  For  the  latter  qualification, 
where  either  is  obtainable  and  only  one  required, 
preference  should  be  given  to  Persian  Yellow; 
but  Harrison's  variety  is  said  to  be  able  to  endure 
the  murky  atmosphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  Oddly  enough,  though  both  called 
Austrian  Briers,  neither  of  these  two  Roses  origi- 
nated in  Europe,  the  one  having  been  sent  from 
Persia  by  Sir  Henry  Willock  in  1837,  and  the 
other  having  been  raised  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Harrison  in  America,  it  is  said  from  a  cross  be- 
tween Rosa  lutea  and  a  Scotch  Brier,  about  the 
year  1830.  Neither  variety  requires  much  prun- 
ing, and  both  make  fine  heads  as  standards ;  and 
if  plants  of  this  form  be  planted  in  front  of  a  high 
hedge  of  some  dark  Evergreen,  such  as  Holly  or 
Portugal  Laurel,  the  effect  of  the  bright  yellow 
flowers  against  the  glossy  green  background  is 
exceedingly  striking. 

The  double  forms,  however,  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated to  the  exclusion  of  the  type  R.  lutea,  the 
yellow  Austrian  Brier,  whose  single  flowers  are  of 
an  even  more  delicious  shade  of  yellow  than  those 
of  the  Persian  variety,  and  are  quite  capable  on  a 
large  bush,  or  where  several  plants  are  grown  to- 
gether, to  make  a  very  telling  display.  R.  punicea, 
too,  whose  unique  and  gorgeous  colouring  is  but 
little  suggested  by  the  epithet  "  copper  "  Austrian 
Brier,  is  indispensable;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  like  it  in  all  the  Rose  world ;  scarlet  does 
not  describe  its  hue,  which  yet  is  not  orange,  and 
perhaps  the  description  of  it  as  the  Rose  with 
petals  of  gold  lined  with  vermilion  is  not  really 
any  exaggeration.  These  two  Roses,  single- 
flowered  though  they  be,  should  be  grown  in 
abundance,  not  only  to  make  a  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinctive group,  but  also  to  supply  cut  flowers,  a 
purpose  for  which  their  pure  and  unusual  colour- 
ing renders  them  especially  popular. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  mention  three  or 
four  other  single  Roses,  by  way  of  completing  a 
selection  of  the  best  six  sorts  for  growing  in 
masses.  For  the  beauty  of  its  individual  flowers 
R.  macrantha  must  rank  next  to  the  Austrian 
Briers,  although  its  habit  of  growth  is  not  quite 
sufficiently  erect  to  display  its  charms  to  the  fullest 
advantage  when  it  is  grown  as  an  ordinary  bush  : 


but  if  it  can  be  grown  against  a  pillar,  or,  better 
still,  be  planted  beside,  and  trained  to,  an  ordi- 
nary foot-and-rail  fence,  its  large,  fine  petalled, 
flesh-tinted  flowers  make  a  grand  show.  The  best 
companion  to  it  in  the  cut  state  is  Hebe's  Lip, 
which  is  classed  as  a  Hybrid  Sweet  Brier,  and 
which  has  large  substantial  white  petals  with  a 
Picotee  edge  of  purple.  This  beautiful  Rose  is  not 
of  climbing  habit,  and,  though  strong  and  of  ex- 
cellent constitution,  has  not  that  rampant  vigour 
of  growth  which  has  before  now  been  urged  as  an 
objection  to  some  of  the  rubiginosa?.  It  makes  a 
good,  hearty  bush,  several  of  which,  planted  toge 
ther,  produce  a  better  effect  than  a  majority  of 
the  white  Roses  commonly  grown  in  gardens ; 
while  a  bouquet  of  its  flowers,  with  those  of  R. 
macrantha,  furnishes  a  combination  which  cannot 
fail  to  win  general  admiration.  R.  Woodsi  pro- 
duces a  profusion  of  rosy  blossoms,  which  render 
it  a  very  pretty  plant  and  well  adapted  for  mass- 
ing. R.  lucida  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  North 
Americans,  and  a  group  of  plants  of  it  is  certain 
to  arrest  attention  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Its  habit 
of  growth  and  ruddy  shoots,  with  its  deep  green 
glossy  foliage,  would  make  this  "  Rose  luisante," 
as  the  French  call  it  —worth  cultivating  even  if  it 
never  flowered,  for  it  is  nearly  an  Evergreen,  and 
its  gleaming  leaves  do  not  get  disfigured  by  mil- 
dew and  such  pests ;  but  it  has  attractive  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  even 
more  attractive  deep  scarlet  heps,  so  that, 
although  the  plant  does  not  bloom  a  second  time, 
it  is  often  gayer  in  autumn  than  many  a  so-called 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose.  None  of  these  six  single 
Roses  can  be  considered  weedy  or  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  wild  garden  plants  ;  while,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  R.  macrantha,  which  displays  itself 
better  when  afforded  some  slight  support,  all  make 
handsome  and  effective  groups  as  bush  plants  and 
are  free  from  mildew  ;  all  are  hard,  free-growing, 
and  free-blooming,  and  have  beautiful  flowers ; 
and  all  will  grow  and  flourish  without  any  parti- 
cular looking  after. 

Another  single  Rose  has  of  late  years  given 
rise  to  a  charming  class  of  Roses  for  massing, 
namely,  the  hybrid  polyanthas,  which  afford  an 
excellent  instance  of  the  advantage  that  may 
accrue  from  the  employment  of  Rose  species  in 
hybridisation.  The  original  Rosa  polyantha,  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  fragrant  of  the  single 
Roses,  is  a  rampant  climber  and  not  autumnal, 
but  it  is  extremely  hardy  and  produces  immense 
trusses  of  bloom  ;  the  Tea-scented  varieties,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  double  flowers,  and  are 
among  the  freest  of  autumnal  bloomers.  By  the 
intercrossing  of  R.  polyantha  and  the  Teas  a 
progeny  has  arisen,  displaying  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  both  parents,  namely,  the  hardiness 
and  floriferousness  of  the  former  combined  with 
the  double  flowers  and  thoroughly  perpetual 
character  of  the  latter.  Most  of  these  hybrids 
closely  resemble  the  original  R.  polyantha  in  every- 
thing but  stature,  for  instead  of  being  gigantic 
climbers  they  hardly  exceed  9  inches  or  a  foot  in 
height.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  recent  seedling 
of  M.  Lacharme's,  which,  however,  was  the  out- 
come of  a  cross  between  R.  polyantha  and  General 
Jacqueminot,  and  not  a  Tea-scented  variety. 
The  best  of  the  varieties  is  Mignonette,  which 
produces  its  great  trusses  of  fresh  pink  flowers 
almost  without  intermission  from  June  till 
November  ;  it  makes  a  compact  bushy  little  plant, 
and  a  mass  or  broad  edging  of  it  is  always  attrac- 
tive, being  rarely  without  flowers,  which,  more- 
over, are  able  to  endure  exposure  to  considerable 
rain  or  hot  sunshine  without  disfigurement.  Two 
of  the  best  of  the  white  varieties  are  Anna 
Marie  de  Montravel,  each  of  whose  blossoms  is  a 
singularly  perfect  rosette,  and  Paquerette,  which, 
oddly  enough,  like  Mignonette,  is  called  by 
another  flower's  name  ;  Paquerette  being  the  little 
white  Easter  Daisy,  and  probably  also  used  as  a 
pet  name.  The  inflorescence  of  Perle  d'Or  inclines 
more  to  the  branching  type  of  the  Teas,  but  its 
Madame  Falcot-coloured  flowers  are  charming, 
and  it  is  so  far  the  only  yellow  variety. 

There  is  one  other  Rose  which  is  not  Included 


in  any  of  the  universally  recognised  sections, 
although  it  is  an  eminently  desirable  plant  and 
continuous  bloomer ;  this  is  Rosa  clinophylla 
fl.-pl.,  whose  numerous  large  double  blush-white 
flowers  make  a  delightful  group,  and  for  whose 
non-cultivation  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  called  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual  nor  a  China  nor  by  any  other 
nickname  is  not  suflicient  excuse. 

Of  the  Bourbons,  the  best  for  massing  are 
Armosa  (syn.,  Setina),  pink.  Queen  (fawn),  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  whose  blush  flowers, 
however,  often  fail  to  open  clean  in  early  summer 
and  are  too  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  wet  in  autumn  ; 
but  of  the  Chinas,  too  many  can  hardly  be  planted, 
and  of  such  varieties  as  the  common  pink, 
Cramoisie  Superi^ure,  the  pretty  pale  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  and  the  dazzling  Fabvier,  effects  of 
colour  may  be  made  in  the  rosery  which  will  be  in 
evidence  during  fully  six  months  of  the  year. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  585. 

CtELOGYNE  CRISTATA  MAXIMA.* 
The  ever-popular  Coelogyne  cristata  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  all  showy  garden  Orcliids,  for 
ever  since  it  was  introduced  five  and  forty  years 
ago  it  lias  been  grown  in  all  good  gardens.  A 
lovelier  Orchid  does  not  exist.  The  graceful  way 
in  which  the  long,  pendulous  spikes  of  flowers 
are  produced  adds  a  charm  to  the  chaste  beauty 
of  its  snow-white  lilossoms.  Upon  this  identical 
species  Lindley  founded  hid  genus  CVelogyne. 
This  was  in  1825,  but  the  plant  was  not  intro- 
duced until  about  ten  years  later,  and  in  the 
year  1841  the  first  flowering  plant  was  seen  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Barker,  of  Birmingham,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  chief  among  the  few  Orchid 
growers  in  this  country,  exhibited  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  crested  Ctelogyne  before  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  which  held  its  meetings 
at  that  time  in  Regent  Street.  This  Orchid  capti- 
vated everyone  by  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  Mr. 
Barker  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for 
the  plant.  Since  then  we  may  say  that  the  Coelo- 
gyne has  been  an  established  favourite  in  gardens ; 
indeed,  it  is  now  as  indispensable  to  a  gardener 
in  spring  as  the  Eucharis  is  in  winter.  In 
gardens  where  Orchids  are  not  made  a  fuss  with, 
you  see  this  Cadogyne  grown  well  in  company 
with  a  few  other  old  Orchids  like  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
and  others  of  proved  excellence  for  cut  bloom. 
For  many  years  this  Orchid  was  cultivated  be- 
fore any  variation  from  the  original  type  was 
noticed  ;  then  came  larger  flowered  forms ;  then 
one  with  pale  lemon-yellow  on  the  crest  instead 
of  orange-yellow  ;  and  then  the  snow-white 
variety  called  alba  or  hololeuca  ;  and  lastly,  the 
magnificent  form  called  maxima,  which  is  well 
represented  by  the  accompanying  plate.  Every 
variety  is  so  beautiful  in  itself  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  say  whiuh  is  best.  Many  consider  the 
pale  yellow  crested  form  the  loveliest,  as  the 
yellow,  being  so  delicate,  harmonises  so  charm- 
ingly with  the  white  sepals  and  petals.  It  is 
named  Lemouiana,  after  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  not 
in  allusion  to  the  lemon-yellow  crest,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  It  is  also,  but  less  frequentlj', 
called  fitiina.  This  is  still  a  rare  variety,  and 
plants  of  it  in  the  auction  rooms,  particularly  if 
in  bloom,  always  fetch  a  good  price.  The  pure 
white  hololeuca  is  yet  as  rare  as  it  is  lovely,  and 
tiny  plants  sell  for  several  guineas  apiece.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  colour  in  the  flower  ;  indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  only  abs(jlutely  jiure  white 
Orchids  in  cultivation.  The  form  of  the  flower 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  type. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Mr.  Moon  in  Mr.  Sander's 
nurseries,  St.  Albans,  on  Jlay  20,  ISSo,  and  printed  by  G. 
SeverejTis. 
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and  this,  combined  with  its  distinct  style  of  growth, 
which  is  somewhat  creeping  or  stoloniterous,  in- 
clines us  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species.  One 
can  single  a  plant  of  it  out  among  a  crowd  of 
plants  of  the  other  varieties.  Now  we  come  to 
the  large-flowered  forms,  variously  known  under 
the  names  of  the  Trentham,  Chatsworth,  major 
and  ma.\ima  varieties.  The  Chatsworth  form  is 
very  fine,  large  in  liloom,  broad  in  sepal,  and 
long  in  spike,  and  so  is  the  Trentham  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  dillicult  matter  to  tell  the  difference 
between  them.  The  Chatsworth  form  is  a  wild 
variety  found  and  brought  home  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gibson  (Battersea  Park)  when  collect- 
ing plants  in  his  young  days  in  India  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  maxima  variety  is 
what  we  ought  to  talk  about  most,  because  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  very  finest  yet  seen. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  plate,  the  flowers  are 
large  and  broad-petalled,  and  the  spike  carries 
five  and  si.K  flowers  each,  while  it  is  otherwise 
distinct,  particularly  in  the  large  truncate  bulbs. 
This  form  is  also  known  among  Orchid  growers 
as  the  St.  Albans  variety,  on  account  of  its 
liaving  been  distributed  by  Messrs.  Sander,  of 
the  St.  Albans  Orchid  nursery.  It  is  a  scarce 
and  most  expensive  plant  at  present,  but  being  a 
strong  grower  and  tolerably  easy  to  propagate  by 
division  it  may  not  be  so  scarce  in  a  few  years. 
It  is  a  great  chance  if  such  a  fine  form  as  this 
turns  up  again.  Those  who  love  the  old  form 
will  long  to  grow  this  new  variety,  as  it  is  so 
superior  to  it. 

C<ELOOVNE  CULTURE  is  now  SO  Well  understood 
and  practised,  that  it  would  be  almost  an  insult 
to  our  readers  to  describe  it  in  detail.  The 
glorious  specimens  with  which  one  meets  in  all 
parts  of  tliis  country  att'ord  evidence  of  this,  and 
i'tiw  Orchids  can  be  grown  into  what  are  popu- 
larly called  specimen  exhibition  plants  with  such 
comparatively  little  trouble.  This  Coclogyne  is 
essentially  a  cool-house  Orchid — that  is,  it  abhors 
a  high  and  dry  temperattire.  It  may  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  a  cool,  moist  greenhouse,  not  a 
draughty  place,  as  most  greenhouses  usually  are, 
and  during  the  time  it  is  making  its  growth — 
that  is,  after  the  flowering  time,  which  extends 
from  about  January  to  March — it  can  scarcely  be 
over-watered,  provided  the  drainage  of  the  pots 
or  pans  is  good.  This  plant  is  so  sensitive  to 
injury  by  dryness,  that  when  once  it  has  suffered 
from  protracted  drought  the  bulbs  shrivel  and 
require  a  long  time  to  recuperate  themselves. 
The  same  thing  occurs  after  dividing  the  bulbs 
for  increasing  the  stock,  as  is  done  in  some  places, 
as  the  roots  dislike  disturbance.  The  bulbs  are 
apt  to  become  overcrowded,  and  will,  if  left  un- 
molesteil,  grow  one  upon  the  other  in  a  confused 
mass.  Instead  of  dividing  the  root- stock  and  so 
thinning  the  bulbs,  a  better  plan  is  to  cut  away 
the  old  and  useless  bulbs,  leaving  the  young  leafy 
bulbs  ample  room  to  develop.  The  best  time  to 
pot  Coelogynes  is  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower 
crop  is  past.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good 
fibry  peat,  mixed  with  a  good  proportion  of  filjry 
loam  and  Sjihagnum  JIoss.  Pans  are  best  suited 
for  Coelogynes,  as  the  bulbs  then  have  more  sur- 
face upon  which  to  increase.  Large  specimens, 
3  leet  or  4  feet  across,  are  invariably  grown  in 
pans  about  1)  inches  deep. 

C.  cristata  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  where 
it  grows  wild  among  the  hills  of  Nepaul  and 
Sikkim,  at  elevations  of  5000  feet  to  8000  feet. 
It  is  found,  travellers  tell  us,  mostly  on  trees  and 
rocks,  always  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  therefore, 
from  this  tact  cultivators  may  take  the  hint  not 
to  shade  too  heavily. 


Pelargonium  De  Lesseps. —Although  this  vaiietj' 
h;i»  been  i-aisdd  for  some  years,  it  is  still  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  for  winter  flowering.     We  saw  it  growing 


fide  by  side  with  Vesuvius  In  the  nurseries  of  Messrs 
Hawkins  and  Bennett,  who  consider  it  quite  equal  to  that 
variety  for  yielding  cut  blooms.  The  flowers  are  bright 
scarlet,  and  produced  in  profusion. 

Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

GRAFTING  VINES. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  "Hortus"  (p.  166)  for 
having  directed  my  attention  to  a  sentence  in  my 
paper  upon  this  subject  which  he  thinks  may 
puzzle  people.  The  sentence  in  question  runs  as 
follows,  "  If  the  stock  is  very  young,  the  joining 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other 
will  not  be  difficult,  but  when  the  stock  is  old 
and  rough  some  care  will  be  necessary,  otherwise 
the  two  will  not  meet,  but  overlap,  when  a 
perfect  union  may  be  doubtful."  Further,  he 
assumes  that  I  have  slid  out  of  the  vinery  into 
the  orchard.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as 
readers  will  gather  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  adopting  in  the  vinery  a 
method  which  usually  succeeds  in  the  orchard. 
From  a  physiologist's  standpoint  "  Hortus "  is 
doubtless  right,  but  from  a  practical  operator's 
point  of  view  I  venture  to  think  I  am  not 
wrong,  for,  granting  that  the  Vine  is  endogenous 
and  has  no  inner  bark,  externally  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  sap  vessels  not  unfrequently  protected  by 
flakes  of  dry  bark  more  than  half  the  thickness 
of  the  scion.  Allow  one  side  of  the  scion  to 
overlap  this  dead  matter,  and  the  chances  of  a 
perfect  union  are  very  much  lessened ;  but  unite 
the  living  bark  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other, 
and  the  operator,  who  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten  attaches  the  graft  to  one  side  of  the  stock, 
derives  full  benefit  from  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  bark  or  the  wood  are  the  active  agents  in 
forming  a  perfect  union.  In  my  own  practice  I 
have  always  attached  the  scion  to  the  side  of  the 
stock,  and  when  the  latter  has  been  very  large  I 
have  put  on  two,  one  on  either  side  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  securing  two  strings  to  my  bow 
and  getting  the  porous  wood  quickly  covered  and 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  to  whether  half  the  stock  and  a  like  portion 
of  the  scion  are  cut  away,  I  think  matters  little, 
always  provided  the  operation  is  performed  at 
the  proper  time,  if.,  alter  the  stock  is  in  full 
leaf,  and  the  two  barks  or  outer  coverings  are 
neatly  joined  at  the  base.  I  should  not,  how- 
ever, like  to  trust  to  a  small  piece  of  wood  placed 
immediately  over  the  pith  of  the  stock  unless 
the  heel  of  the  scion  overlapped  the  external 
covering  of  the  stock.  In  the  example  of  cleft- 
grafting  to  which  I  made  allusion,  the  stocks,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  quite  2  inches 
in  diameter  after  the  Vines  were  headed  down. 
Two  grafts,  one  on  either  side,  cut  wedge-shaped 
were  lightly  driven  home,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  pith  was  split  through,  certainly 
they  did  not  touch  it,  and  they  grew  as  freely  as 
the  best  bottle  grafts  I  ever  saw  put  on  young 
Vines. 

BuD-GRAKTiNG  is  a  Very  neat  and  expeditious 
mode  of  transforming  an  established  cane  into  a 
fruit-bearing  Vine  in  one  season,  and  may,  I 
believe,  be  successfully  performed  in  the  autumn 
as  well  as  in  spring.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much 
practised  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  many  bare  parts 
of  old  rods  might  be  refurnished  where  a  change 
of  variety  is  not  thought  necessary.  "Hortus" 
having  so  lucidly  described  the  method  which  he 
so  successfully  practised  in  April,  when  his  Vines 
were  in  full  growth  and  his  buds,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ripe  and  to  a  certain  extent  dormant,  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  will  be  devoted  to 
autumn  grafting.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
much-abused  and  imperfectly-understood  Madres- 
field  Court  Muscat  was  disposed  of  by  my  frie4d 


Mr.  Cox,  the  late  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  took 
Grape  growers  by  surprise  with  a  full  crop  of 
Grapes  the  following  season.  The  method  he 
adopted  was  bud-grafting  in  the  autumn,  whilst 
there  was  a  sufficient  flow  of  sap  going  on  to 
form  cambium  and  so  complete  the  union.  The 
buds  in  his,  as  in  all  cases  of  the  kind,  would  be 
taken  from  young  rods  still  growing,  but  on  the 
point  of  ripening,  and,  being  nearly  perfect, 
would  rtiLiain  dormant  throughout  the  winter. 
Unlike  the  Rose  or  the  Peach,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remove  the  wood  from  the  shield  ;  nor  must 
the  leaf  attached  be  injured.  When  neatly  and 
accurately  let  into  the  rod  by  taking  a  corre- 
sponding piece  of  bark  and  wood  out  just  below 
an  eye,  the  bud,  about  2  inches  in  length,  must 
be  firmly  tied  with  soft  bast  or  budding  yam  and 
protected  with  Moss,  which  must  be  kept  damp 
until  the  union  is  complete.  When  the  rod  shows 
signs  of  ripening  its  foliage,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  the  bud  breaking,  the  shoots  be- 
yond must  be  shortened  back  to  two  or  three 
buds  and  left  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the  sap 
begins  to  move  in  the  spring,  breaks  from  the 
eyes  left  on  the  stock  will  require  close  pinching, 
and  when  the  inserted  buds  get  into  free  growth 
their  entire  removal  wUl  become  necessary.  If 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  put  a  number  of  buds 
on  a  cane— which,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  old 
— they  may  be  let  in  alternately  a  foot  or  so 
apart,  care  being  observed  as  regards  the  protec- 
tion of  the  buds  and  foliage  of  the  Vine,  as  well 
as  of  the  leaves  attached  to  the  buds.  When  all 
is  finished,  light,  shading,  and  syringing  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  keep  the  Moss  damp,  will 
facilitate  the  completion  of  the  union. 

. After  a  very  short  trial   I  gave  up  grafting 

Vines,  and  now  whenever  we  want  to  work  any  other 
variety  on  to  the  permanent  Vines,  it  la  always  done 
by  inarching.  By  this  method  a  much  more  satis- 
factory union  is  made,  and  no  time  is  lost.  In  fact, 
the  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  inarching. 
Suppose  a  scion  is  grafted  on  a  permanent  Vine  this 
spring,  it  might  not  become  a  fruiting  cane  during  the 
following  season  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  inarched 
Vine,  if  properly  managed,  a  fruiting  cane  is  sure  to 
be  the  result.  The  operation  is  so  simple,  that  almost 
anyone  [may  perform  it  successfully.  The  Vine  on 
which  the  inarching  has  to  be  performed  should  have 
a  shoot  trained  up  from  near  its  base,  and  the  Vine 
to  be  worked  on  it  must  be  grown  in  a  pot.  When 
both  have  made  shoots  about  1  feet  long,  the  pot 
Vine  is  placed  close  to  the  stock,  a  slice  about  3  inches 
long  is  taken  from  the  side  of  each  growth,  cutting 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  centre  ;  the  two  are  then 
tied  closely  together  with  a  strip  of  bast.  The  top  is 
also  pinched  off  the  shoot  which  sprung  from  the  per- 
manent Vine,  and  the  new  one  is  trained  up  in  its 
place.  The  two  shoots  should  be  tied  loosely  together 
above  and  below  the  union.  In  three  weeks  the  bast 
must  be  loosened,  but  it  must  be  carefully  done,  as 
the  cut  portions  may  separate  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  re- 
move the  bast  altogether  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  Vine  in  the  pot  is  also  cut  off  gradually  by  cut- 
ting a  notch  in  the  stem  close  to  the  union  and  cut- 
ting it  deeper  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  until  it  is 
cut  ipiite  through. — J.  D. 


Bush  fruits. — Gooseberry  bushes  seem  in  this 
locaUty  to  have  passed  through  the  hard  weather  so 
far  very  well.  Tomtits  and  other  ravenous  small 
birds  have  been  either  scarce  or  otherwise  fed,  as 
their  customary  attacks  upon  the  fnut  buds  seem_  to 
have  been  lacking.  There  m  time  yet  for  mischief, 
it  is  true,  but  with  a  little  opsn  weather  the  buds 
will  soon  burst,  and  will  then  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  depredators.  Currant  bushes  rarely  suffer  so  much 
as  Gooseberries  do,  but  all  seem  let  alone  this  season . 
So  far  that  is  hopeful.  Still  further,  all  the  buds  yet 
remain  dormant,  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  a  lengthened 
period  of  cold,  but  specially  promising  because  we 
have  seen  bush  buds  in  some  previous  years  quite  in 
leaf  early  in  February.  Black  Currants  have  not 
been  hea-.-ily  fruited  for  two  years,  and  on  these  the 
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buds  are  stout  and  vigorous.  In  the  case  of  other 
bush  fruits  there  is  not  such  development,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell  whether  or  not  buds  will  prove  pro- 
ductive for  some  time  after  they  have  burst  into  leaf. 
There  is  a  lull  just  now  in  the  planting  of  breadths  of 
bush  fruits,  for  prices  have  not  been  encouraging  of 
late.— A.  I). 


HOMEGROWN   V.  AMERICAN  APPLES. 

Now  that  American  Apples  are  being  brought  into 
this  country  in  quantity  and  taking  the  place  of  our 
home-grown  fruit,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  note 
or  two  of  several  varieties  of  the  latter  that  may  be 
had  iu  good  condition  during  this  month  and  the 
next.  If  fruitgrowers  would  only  bestir  themselves, 
weed  out  old  and  useless  varieties  and  plant  sorts 
that  would  come  in,  in  quantity  at  a  time  when 
American  varieties  .are  a  glut  in  the  market,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  home-grown  fruit  would  soon  take  the 
place  of  foreign  fruit,  and  fetch  more  remunerative 
prices.  The  reasons  for  this  supposition  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  American  fruit  has  to  be  conveyed 
long  distances,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  fact  of  its  being  packed 
so  closely  in  barrels  causes  fermentation,  and  thus  robs 
it  of  any  fine  flavourwhich  it  mayhave  had.  American 
fruit  has  little  briskness,  Newtown  Pippins  excepted, 
and  always  seems  flabby  and  soft.  Home-grown  fruit, 
on  the  other  hand,  a»,  for  instance.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  is  just  the 
reverse.  If  people  would  only  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  fruits  as  to  quality  and  not  look  so  much  to 
high  colour,  matters  might  be  different.  Only  the 
other  day  I  was  privileged  to  see  a  collection  of 
Apples  grown  in  a  large  fruit  nursery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  This  nursery  is  quite  close  to 
the  Thames  and  surrounded  by  large  gas  factories, 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  position,  it  produces  excellent  fruit. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  light  with  an  understratum  of 
yellow  sandy  gravel,  through  which  the  water  per- 
colates freely.  The  fruit  trees  are  all  small  and  take 
up  but  little  room,  being  for  the  most  part  worked 
(m  the  Paradise  stock.  In  looking  over  the  produce, 
now,  of  course,  in  tlie  fruit-room,  I  found  grand 
samples  of  the  following,  viz.  :  Dissert  Airphs  — 
Boston  Russet,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  C'uole's  Seedling,  Cockle  Pippin,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Cox's  Red-leaf  Russet,  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(very  fine),  Dutch  Mignonne,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Golden 
Russet,  King  of  Tomkin's  County  (a  handsome, 
highly-coloured  variety  (f  American  origin).  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain,  Lord  Burghley  (very  fine,  will  be 
in  condition  up  till  May),  Mannington's  Pearmain, 
Northern  Spy,  Ribston  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil 
(handsome  fruit),  Stamford  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Syke  House  Russet,  Wyken  Pippin.  Kitchen  vuricths 
— Alfriston,  Besspool,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Baumann's 
Red  Winter  Reinette  (a  very  handsome  variety), 
Betty  Geeson,  Bismarck,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Gloria 
MunJi  (quite  sound  and  good),  Graham's  (cooking  or 
dessert)  Lord  Riglan,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Hereford 
Pearmain,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Northern  Greening,  Royal 
Russet,  Striped  Beaufin,  The  Sandringham,  Yorkshire 
Greening.  These  varieties  were  all  in  a  grand  state 
of  preservation,  and  several  of  them,  notably  the 
Beaufins,  will  last  up  till  May.  T. 


Golden  Queen  Raspberry. — Among  new  va- 
rieties of  fruit  that  are  prominent  in  the  trade  this 
season  is  the  Golden  (,^>ueen  Raspberry.  This  variety 
is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  from  the  Cuthbert,  It 
would  appear  from  the  claims  made  for  it  by  those 
interested  in  introducing  it  that  it  has  some  unusual 
merits,  for,  while  it  is  said  to  have  "proved  of  iron- 
clad hardiness,"  and  thus  is  suited  lo  the  coldest  of 
northern  climates,  it  also  finds  favour  in  the  Southern 
States,  where,  heretofore,  only  the  Black  Caps  have 
succeeded  well,  the  heat  being  too  great  for  the  red 
varieties — "flattering  reports  of  it  have  been  re- 
ceived" from  Maine  .and  Minnesota  to  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Greater  popularity  than  this 
could  not  be  hoped  for.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  of 
large  size,  exceeding  those  of  the  Cuthbert,  and  of 
high  quality,  golden  yellow  in  colour.  The  canes  are 
strong  and  exceedingly  productive.  Mr.  Theodore 
F.  Baker,  formerly  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  says :  "  I  am  much  pleased  to 


state  that  the  favourable  impressions  I  had  of  this 
Raspberry  last  year  are  confirmed  and  strengthened 
by  my  observations  this  year.  It  certainly  is  a  most 
wonderful  plant.  Strong,  thrifty,  and  _  healthy, 
while,  withal,  the  canes  had  drooped  with  their 
enormous  crop  of  fruit,  whicti  is  large  in  size.  Some 
berries  I  measured  were  1  inch  across,  while  many 
would  cover  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As 
to  the  qu.ality,  I  consider  them  the  best  of  all  the 
Raspberries.  Those  I  ordered  sold  readily,  and  were 
pronounced  superior  to  other  kinds  in  the  market, 
both  for  quality  and  size.  The  berries  were  in  good 
condition,  convincing  me  that  they  will  bear  trans- 
portation with  the  best  of  the  Raspberries." — Yick's 
Magazine. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 
Complaints  among.?t  gardeners  are  not  uncommon 
at  this  season  of  the  year  as  to  their  Strawberry  plants 
producing  abortive  flowers,  either  causing  the  entire 
or  partial  loss  of  the  crop.  The  question  arises 
whether  such  disastrous  results  may  or  may  not  be 
entirely  avoided.  It  is  only  the  earliest  crops  that 
are  likely  to  be  injured,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  are  of 
the  most  value.  For  many  years  I  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  Strawberry  plants  in  pots, 
and  have  had  ripe  fruit  about  the  end  of  February, 
but  to  obtain  such  results  the  plants  must  be  sub- 
jected to  good  cultivation  and  careful  management 
through  all  the  details  of  their  culture.  If  there  are 
any  gardeners  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  crops  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  it  is  possible  that 
failure  may  be  avoided  next  year  by  attention  to  the 
following  details.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants  in- 
tended to  be  forced  early  should  be  propagated  as 
early  as  possible  the  previous  season  by  pegging  the 
layers  into  small  pots  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
June,  and  I  would  advise  the  culture  of  Black  Prince 
for  the  earliest  batch  of  plants,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Keen's  Seedling.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  be- 
cause a  Strawberry  may  be  excellent  for  early  fruiting 
if  planted  out  of  doors  that  it  is  of  equal  value  for 
pot  culture.  Failure  may  result  from  acting  on  this 
assumption.  Two  weeks  after  the  layeis  have  been 
placed  in  the  pots  they  may  be  cut  from  the  parent 
plant  ;  place  the  plants  in  an  open,  sunny  position, 
sheltered  a  little  from  the  north  and  east ;  in  two  or 
three  weeks  more  the  Black  Prince  variety  may  be 
transferred  to  5-incb,  and  Keen's  Seedling  to  6-inch 
pots. 

For  potting  soil  use  good  decayed  turfy  loam,  with 
a  third  part  of  stable  manure,  and  in  potting  the 
plants  ram  the  compost  quite  firmly  with  a  wooden 
rammer.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  before,  but  in  order  that  each  plant  may  be  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  light  and  air  as  much  as  possible,  I 
place  each  one  separately  on  a  brick.  If  the  leaves 
are  kept  free  from  mildew  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  is  given,  strong  fruitful  plants  are  sure  to  be 
produced.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  them  clean  by  daily 
watchfulness.  Mildew,  as  also  red  spider,  may  cause 
much  damage.  Our  plants  of  Black  Prince  were 
attacked  by  mildew  last  year,  and  before  I  was  aware 
of  it  they  experienced  a  very  serious  check.  I  had 
them  dusted  with  sulphur,  which  destroyed  it  at 
once  ;  but  the  leaves  were  so  badly  injured  that  many 
of  them  shrivelled  up,  and  I  fear  we  will  see  the 
effects  of  this  presently.  The  plants  may  be  left  out 
of  doors  until  the  end  of  October. 

After  that  time  take  them  into  some  cool  house  or 
shelter  from  rain  by  frame  hghts.  It  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  plants  should  be  placed 
near  the  roof-glass  when  forcing  commences,  and  the 
temperature  must  not  be  higher  than  4,5"  at  first, 
rising  \<°  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  T."  more  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  starting,  but  not 
more  than  55°  at  night  until  the  flowers  open,  and 
they  will  set  better  in  this  temperature  than  in  a 
higher  one.  Up  to  the  time  the  flowers  open  a  moist 
atmosphere  may  be  kept  up,  but  at  flowering  time  a 
dry  atmosphere  is  best.  The  blossoms  should  be 
brushed  over  once  every  day  with  a  soft  brush  or  a 
portion  of  rabbit's  fur  tied  on  a  stick.  In  all  the 
stages  of  the  plant's  growth  water  should  be  freely 
supplied  at  the  roots,  and  when  the  fruit  is  set  the 
pLauts  ought  to  be  well  syringed  daily  to  prevent  red 
spider,     'The  minimum  temperalvire  should  be  60"^  to 


65°  when  the  fruit  is  well  set.  I  ought  to  add  that 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  colour  it  is  desirable  not  to 
give  too  much  water,  otherwise  the  flavour  will  be 
impaired.  The  fruit  must  also  be  thinned  out.  A 
good  plant  of  Black  Prince  will  bear  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
good  fruits.  J.  Dougl.\s. 


FILBERTS  AND  COBS. 


As  one  who  has  been  for  the  past  few  years  favoured 
with  some  Kentish-grown  Cubs  and  Filberts,  and 
can  appreciate  their  fine  quality,  flavour,  and  dimen- 
sions as  compared  with  Spanish  Nuts,  I  can  join 
heartily  with  Mr.  Coleman  in  wishing  to  see  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  hardy  fruits  largely  extended.  No 
doubt  Kent  owes  its  reputation  for  these  nuts  to  the 
excellent  cultivation  bestowed  and  admirable  system 
of  pruning  adopted  in  that  county,  but  what  is 
possible  there  is  equally  possible  elsewhere.  Mr. 
(J.  Buny.ard,  in  his  admirable  little  book  on  fruit 
farming,  refers  to  the  fact  that  considerable  breadths 
of  nuts  are  grown  in  close  contiguity  to  the  Hop 
gardens,  and  that  it  is  needful  to  gather  the  fruits 
even  ere  ripe  le.st  the  pickers  should  plunder  the 
trees.  That  is  a  difficulty  which  need  not  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  may  be 
found  warm  sites,  shelter,  and  deep  rich  soil  in 
abundance.  Probably  the  chief  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  vermin,  squirrels  especially,  but  if  good 
class  nut-growing  be  undertaken,  it  should  be  done 
well,  and  ample  protection  from  vermin  should  be 
assured.  (_)ver  how  many  acres  of  woodland  carry- 
ing overhead  fairly  good  timber  are  there  beneath 
common  Hazels  used  only  to  furnish  fagots,  hurdles. 
Pea-sticks,  &c.,  none  of  a  very  profitable  kind,  and 
yet  occupying  land  where  cultivated  Nuts  would 
thrive  admirably.  How  much  better  would  it  be  that 
land  should  be  thus  devoted  than  given  over  to  the 
keeper  and  the  pheasant. 

It  is   specially  important  that  nuts  and  Filberts 
should  have  some  little  overhead  shelter.     We  have 
this  season,  for  instance,  seen  Filberts  in  wonderful 
bloom  during  February,  and  whilst  the  bloom  was  at 
its  best  we  had  several  days  of  bitter  east  wind  and 
nights  of  intense  frost.     It  seems  impossible  for  the 
bloom  to  have  survived   such   weather,  but  if  it  is 
found  to  have  done  so,  then  must  it  be  classed  as 
hardy  indeed.     Ordinarily  we  may  look  for  good  nut 
crops   four  seasons  out  of   six,   and  that   is   a  good 
average ;    but   it  is   evident   that,   with    the   bloom 
opening  so  early  and  in  such  an  exposed  manner,  there 
being  no  foliage  to  shelter  it,  that  the  chances  are 
rather  against  a  crop  than  favourable  if  hard  weather 
prevails  at  the  blooming  period.    Probably  if  we  could 
ensure  freedom  from  late  winter  and  spring  frosts  we 
should   enjoy  the   most  abundant  fruit  crops  in  the 
world.     It  is  weather  which  so  largely  handicaps  our 
home  fruit  trade.     It  has  been  stated  on  authority 
that  we  exported   small  nuts  to  America  and  else- 
where to  the  extent  of  nearly  £60,000  worth  in  1882. 
If   that   be   the   case,   and  the  nuts  were   of   home 
growth,   it  is  a  surprising   statement,   and    indicates 
that   we    must    have    greater    breadths    devoted   to 
the    culture    of    small    nuts   than    is    usually   ima- 
gined.      But    it    may  be    that    some    of    this    large 
export  were  of  previously  imported  stocks,  perhaps 
the  best  selections  from  Spain.     On   that  head   no 
information  is  given.     Still,  landowners  of  all  classes 
should  be  encouraged  to  plant  the   best  class  nuts, 
whether  Filberts  or  Cobs.     The  ground  between  the 
plants  may  be  utilised   for   vegetable  crops  for  some 
few  years,  but  once  the  bushes  have  filled  out,  then 
the   nuts   will    appropriate   all   vacant   room.     It  is 
needful   to    show    patience,    as    even    well-prepared 
plants  from  the  nursery  some  three  years  old  still 
require  some  half-dozen  years  ere  they  become  pro- 
ductive;   but,  as   the   old   adage  says,   "everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits,"  so  also  will  crops  of  nuts. 
Mr.  Bunyard  specially  favours  the  Lambert  Filbert, 
or  true  Kentish  Cob,  as  being  very  prolific,  hard- 
shelled,  and  therefore  little  affected  by  vermin  ;  it 
blooms  rather  later  than  does  the  old  Kent  Filbert, 
which  is  an  undoubted  advantage,  although  the  latter 
is  rather  the  best  flavoured.     Webb's  Prize  Cob  also 
obtains  high  praise  as  a  very  fine  variety,  but  hardly 
cheap  enough  yet  for  very  extensive  planting.     The 
Cosford  is  pronounced  to  be  thin-shelled,  a  recom- 
mendation of  it  at  once  to  mice  and  squirrels.     It 
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produces  catkins  profusely,  and  should  be  planted 
here  and  there  amidst  other  harder  shtlled  kinds  to 
.  promote  fertilisation  of  the  female  blooms.  It  is 
very  evident  that  we  have  ample  room  for  much  wide 
small-nut  cultivation.  A.  D. 


FI(!S  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Niiw  that  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  are  being  more 
thought  of  than  at  any  time  since  the  rage  for 
building  fruit  houses  set  in,  the  Fig  may  come  in 
for  a  fairer  ehare  of  attention  than  it  has  had.  At 
present  Figs  are  cultivated  principally  on  the  south 
coast,  but  it  the  attempt  was  made  in  an  intel 
ligent  manner  much  further  inland,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  success  would  in  many  instances  result.  The 
true  cause  of  so  many  failures  is  the  unripeness  of 
the  wood,  this  being  both  unproductive  and  very 
liable  to  destruction  by  severe  frosts.  The  trees 
are  grown  too  strongly — this,  accompanied  by  a 
free  use  of  the  knife  and  close  training  to  the 
walls,  being  the  opposite  of  what  is  really  required. 
Ordinary  garden  soil  is  usually  much  too  rich  for 
Figs  to  root  in  ;  what  they  should  have  is 
fresh  loam  and  abundance  of  chalk  or  mortar 
rubbish.  In  districts  not  considered  favourable 
to  Fig  culture,  the  hottest  corner  in  the  garden  — 
this  usually  being  the  angle  formed  at  the  junction 
of  walls  facing  north  and  east  respectively — should 
be  devoted  to  them.  Both  the  surface  and  sub- 
soil ought  to  be  removed  2  feet  deep  for  at  least  a 
radius  of  (i  feet,  plenty  of  drainage,  in  the  shape  of 
broken  bricks  or  stones,  with  a  good  outlet  being 
thrown  in,  and  on  this  some  rough  material.  One 
part  in  three  of  the  compost  should  consist  of 
either  chalk  or  mortar  rubbish,  and  if  fresh  loam 
be  scarce,  a  portion  of  the  common  garden  soil 
may  he  substituted.  This,  being  made  firm,  in- 
duces a  sturdy,  fruitful  growth  not  easily  altered 
by  either  neglect  or  too  c  lose  attention.  Some  of 
the  finest  Fig  trees  to  be  seen  in  England  were  at 
one  time  growing  against  a  railway  embankment 
almost  beneath  the  Shakespeare  Cliff,  near  Dover. 
They  were  planted  by  a  fisherman  and  his  sons, 
who  occupy  a  strip  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  they  had  to  root  in 
was  brought  down  from  the  cliffs  in  baskets,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  seemed  little  else  than 
chalk.  Nor  did  a  little  salt  water  appear  to 
injure  them,  as  very  high  tides  frequently  satu- 
rated their  little  borders.  An  exceptionally  rough 
sea,  which  did  so  much  damage  on  the  south  coast, 
completely  cleared  away  the  greater  portion  of  the 
border  formed  in  such  a  laborious  manner,  and  only 
one  tree  is  now  alive.  Plenty  of  tine  fruit  from 
those  roughly  trained  trees  have  reached  the  London 
shops,  and  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  was  the  usual 
wholesale  price  at  Dover.  When  I  saw  the  trees 
they  were  at  their  best.  They  appeared  to  have 
reached  their  maximum  size,  as  none  of  the 
branches  at  that  time  grew  more  than  0  inches  in 
length,  but  this  growth  was  nearly  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  forefinger  and  very  short-jointed  and  firm. 
It  is  this  short-jointed  growth  that  all  must  secure 
if  possible.  In  other  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  I 
have  seen  trees  nearly  as  sturdy  in  habit,  but  in 
every  case  they,  like  the  Dover  trees,  were  only 
roughly  trained.  For  a  few  years  it  is  necessary 
to  neatly  lay  in  the  leading  branches,  but  when 
once  a  good  space  is  covered,  they  ought  not  to  be 
treated  like  Peach  trees.  All  the  principal 
branches  must  be  strongly  secured  to  the  walls, 
but  the  points  ought  not  to  be  confined.  Being 
allowed  to  grow  out  from  the  walls  checks  soit 
useless  growth,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
these  shoots  well  thinned  out  to  ensure  good  crops 
of  fruit.  Some  growers  are  inclined  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  pruning 
being  attempted.  In  this  case  a  thicket  of  growth 
is  formed,  more  especially  on  the  top  of  the  walls, 
theconsequence  being  that  only  the  outer  portionsof 
the  trees  are  fruitful.  The  proper  course  to  pursue 
is  to  annually  thin  out  and  tie,  or  otherwise 
strongly  fasten,  in  the  branches,  the  points  being 
allowed  to  spring  out  about  1  foot  from  the  wall. 
Trees  with  a  clear  stem  are  preferable,  these  being 
less  liable  to  throw  up  a  quantity  of  sappy 
suckers.     If  at  any  time  the  base  or  centre  of  the 


tree  becomes  somewhat  naked,  some  of  the  main 
branches  may  be  freely  shortened  back,  this  being 
followed  by  plenty  of  fresh  growths,  which  in  time 
become  hardened  and  fruitful.  On  no  account 
should  the  points  of  the  fruiting  shoots  be  short- 
ened, as  these  only  can  be  relied  upon  to  bear 
fruit.  When  the  trees  have  arrived  at  a  free- 
bearing  state  they  require  an  annual  surface 
dressing  of  manure,  lightly  forked  in  any  time 
during  the  spring  months,  this  being  also  the 
best  season  for  either  planting  young  trees  as  sup- 
plied in  pots  by  nurserymen,  or  for  lifting  and 
replanting  old  trees  that  are  not  found  sufficiently 
profitable  as  they  now  are.  The  Brown  Turkey  is 
the  favourite  variety  for  all  positions,  and  I  have 
gathered  many  baskets  of  fruit  from  standard 
trees  of  this  hardy  sort.  The  Brunswick,  as  far  as 
the  foliage  is  concerned,  is  a  more  handsome 
variety,  but  even  in  favoured  localities  it  is  very 
shy-bearing.  For  my  own  usi'  the  preference 
would  be  given  to  the  White  Marseilles,  this 
small-fruited  sort  being  delicious  if  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  long  enough.  The  description 
given  of  Castle  Kennedymaytemptothers,a3  itonce 
did  me,  to  give  it  a  trial,  but  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating  the  fruit  grown  in  their  own 
garden  will  soon  get  rid  of  it  again.  The  fruits 
are  plentifully  produced  and  exceptionally  large, 
but  they  crack  badly,  and  are  rarely  fit  to  eat. 


HOME  FRUIT  NURSERIES. 
Ii  landlords  really  want  to  see  their  tenants 
prosper  tliey  should  set  about  supplying  them 
with  good  fruit  trees,  on  condition  that  they  care- 
fully plant  and  cultivate  them,  and  leave  them  in 
good  order  at  the  expiration  of  their  tenancy.  On 
all  large  estates  there  are  nurseries  for  raising 
forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  hedgerow  plants,  and  by 
a  little  enlargement  fruit  trees  might  easily  be 
added.  If  small  holders  of  land  or  cottagers  could 
get  a  supply  of  young  fruit  trees  from  the  estate 
nursery,  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  fruit 
culture.  There  are  no  better  cultivators  of  vege- 
tables to  bo  found  than  cottagers;  but,  as  regards 
fruit,  the  majority  are  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
sorts  to  grow  and  what  to  avoid,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  rocks  on  which  the  inexperienced  split.  If 
they  saw  the  Blenheim  Orange  spoken  highly  of 
as  an  orchard  tree  they  would  at  once  suppose 
that  it  would  be  suited  for  small  gardens  in  the 
form  of  a  bush  tree.  There  is,  indeed,  much  need 
of  sound  teaching  on  such  matters  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  the  country  covered  with  well-stocked 
orchards.  The  present  state  of  our  laws  relating 
to  land  are  so  unsatisfactory,  as  to  deter  tenants 
from  embarking  in  any  expenditure  which  they 
can  avoid.  Landlords  might  therefore  find  the 
distribution  of  good  fruit  trees  a  really  profitable 
investment.  We  frequently  hear  it  stated  that 
corn-growing  does  not  pay,  and  vegetables  are 
already  sufficiently  abundant.  What,  then,  can 
we  grow  to  keep  the  land  in  cultivation '.'  The 
answer  is  clear,  viz.,  grow  fruit  of  the  best  kinds 
only.  In  no  other  way  can  we  get  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit  trade  back  into  our  own  hands  and  thus  save 
the  country  millions  of  money.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  supply  the  requisite  skill  and  labour 
have  in  many  cases  not  got  the  necessary  capital 
to  invest  in  tree-planting,  or  if  they  have,  their 
holdings  are  of  too  precarious  a  character  to 
warrant  any  outlay  in  that  direction.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly therefore  the  owner's  duty  in  this  case  to 
supply  what  may  be  needed,  and  the  best  way  to 
do  this  is  from  a  home  nursery  in  which  the  best 
sorts  of  fruits  have  been  proved  and  made  ready 
for  planting.  That  orchard  crops  do  pay  better 
than  most  other  crops  is  certain.  To  prove  this 
we  have  only  to  take  the  average  prices  realised 
in  Kent  and  other  counties,  where  crops  are  sold 
on  the  trees,  and  compare  them  with  those  ob- 
tained for  corn.  James  Grooji. 
Oo.<porl.  

SHORT  NOTE.— FRUIT. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apple.  —  A  better  Apple 
than  this  cannot  be  desired  for  cooking,  and  it  is  ia  prime 
condition  now  (beginning  of  March),  It  Im  selling  in  Covent 
Garden  Jtaiket  at  the  rate  of  i>s.  per  bushel. — ^.  S. 


SOIL  FOR  MELONS. 
(iARUENnas,  if  not  exactly  called  upon  to  make 
"  bricks  without  straw,"  are  very  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  adopting  various  makeshift 
practices  wifhout  any  credit  being  given  them  for 
the  same.  If  they  succeed,  all  well  and  good  ;  if 
they  fail,  they  have  to  bear  the  blame.  One  of  the 
greatest  ditticulties  in  the  majority  of  gardens  ia 
that  experienced  in  procuring  suitable  soil  for  all 
purposes,  turfy  loam,  considered  indispensable, 
being  frequently  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
Melons  have  to  be  grown  in  a  variety  of  ujmposts, 
but  if  employers  knew  how  much  the  character  of 
the  soil  determined  the  quality  of  the  fruit  obtained, 
I  am  convinced  they  would  consent  to  and  even 
insist  upon  the  best  for  the  purpose  being  em- 
ployed. In  the  course  of  my  gardening  career  I 
have  assisted  to  grow  Melons  in  common  garden 
soil,  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  in 
almost  solid  clay,  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  light 
turfy  loam,  in  fresh  turves,  and  in  light  fibreless 
loam,  with  fairly  good  results  in  every  instance  as 
far  as  the  quanlity  and  appearance  of  thefruit 
were  concerned, but  the  quality  varied  surprisingly. 
A  good  Melon  (and  by  this  I  mean  a  fruit  that  is 
readily  eaten  without  plenty  of  sugar  to  render  it 
palatable)  is  rarely  if  ever  obtained  from  plants 
that  rooted  principally  in  any  li^ht  or  brown 
loamy  compost.  It  is  the  loams  of  a  clayey 
nature  that  produce  the  best  Melons.a  fact 
better  understood  by  the  past  generations  of 
gardeners  than  by  the  majjiity  of  those  at 
present  in  practice.  All  cannot  obtain  clayey 
loam,  but  if  the  loam  available  ia  of  a  loose  or 
light  nature,  pulverised  and  well-dried  clay  should 
be  prepared  and  liberally  added  to  it.  I  have 
known  instances  where  a  heap  of  clayey  subsoil, 
wheeled  out  from  the  foundations  of  a  large  house, 
was  for  years  drawn  upon  for  mixing  with  the 
Melon  compost  with  the  best  of  results.  A  loose 
rich  compost  induces  the  formal ioa  of  rank,  un- 
fruitful growth,  and  what  fruit  may  be  cut  ia 
certain  to  be  of  poor  quality.  A  solid  and  com- 
paratively poor  mound  of  soil  has  a  contrary  effect 
in  the  first  instance,  but,  with  the  assistance  of 
liquid  manure  and  water  in  abundanc.',  is  quite 
capable  of  supporting  a  heavy  crop  of  highly 
flavoured  Melons.  Modern  cultivators  certainly 
succeed  in  growing  extra  fine  Melons,  but  these 
compare  very  unfavourably  with  the  solid  little 
fruits  that  used  to  be  grown  in  ordinary  frames  on 
hotbeds  in  such  abundance.  <,)aite  recently  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  over  a  number  of  priza 
cards  won  by  a  gardener  at  several  local  shows. 
Nearly  every  season  he  had  won  first  honours 
with  Melons  in  competition  with  gardeners  from 
larger  places.  It  is  a  case  of  frame  ni-aiii  house 
culture,  the  former  having  the  advantage.  I 
examined  my  friend's  soil  and  found  it  of  a  de- 
cidedly clayey  nature  with  very  little  fibre  in  it, 
and  no  manure  is  added.  Our  best  fruits  have 
always  been  cut  from  plants  rooting  in  fibrousclayey 
loam  skimmed  oft'  the  surface  of  pasture-land,  to 
this  being  added  a  little  fresh  lime  at  the  rate  of  an 
.s-inch  potful  to  '2  bushels  of  soil.  Unfortunately, 
our  supply  of  this  good  Melon  soil  is  cut  off,  and 
we,  in  common  with  only  too  many  growers,  have 
to  substitute  anything  we  can  get.  I  can  readily 
sympathise  with  gentlemen  in  their  objection  to 
park  or  pasture  land  being  stripped  of  its  most 
valuable  surface  soil,  especially  seeing  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  no  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
pensate or  restore  the  land  to  something  like  its 
former  fertility.  Wherever  turf  is  removed  for 
any  purpose  connected  with  horticulture,  those 
responsible  ought  to  replace  it  with  garden  soil, 
making  this  firm,  and  sowing  a  good  mixture  of 
(irass  seeds.  If  this  is  rolled  oc?asionally,  and 
cut  or  fed  down,  a  good  turf  will  soon  be  formed  ; 
whereas,  when  the  ground  is  simply  cleared  of 
turf  and  left  to  take  its  chance,  nothing  but 
weeds  will  result.  Clayey  loam,  being  unsuit- 
able for  potting,  not  suiting  even  Cucumbers, 
very  little  of  it  is  needed  annually.  If,  there- 
fore, the  owners  of  land  object  to  the  turf  being 
entirely  removed,  they  may  yet  allow  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil  underlying  the  turf  to  be  dug, 
and  this  I  hold  to  be  good  material  for  Melons. 
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Our  plan  is  to  line  out  the  turf  in  the  same  way 
as  if  we  intended  to  entirely  remove  it.  The 
turfing  iron  is  passed  under  at  a  depth  of  about 
2  inches,  thus  admitting  of  the  strips  being 
rolled  back  without  finally  detaching  it.  After 
about  2  inches,  or  rather  more  in  some  cases,  of 
the  soil  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
garden  soil,  the  turf  can  be  returned  to  its 
original  position  and  well  beaten  down.  In  this 
manner  good  Melon  soil  can  frequently  be  ob- 
tained without  giving  ofience  to  anybody. 

W.  I. 


Keeping'  Apples. — I  have  made  a  very  fine 
cellar,  well  drained,  paved  and  provided  with  bins 
for  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  yet  it  does  not 
answer  for  fruit.  Apples  that  should  have  been 
sound  and  solid  now,  were  almost  dried  up  two 
months  ago,  and  Potatoes  are  growing  freely. 
Would  it  pay  to  cut  a  door  through  the  present 
cellar  wall  and  make  a  sort  of  underground  cave, 
without  light  or  ventilation  in  which  to  store  the 
baj-rels,  bringing  them  out  just  as  needed?  Or 
can  I  make  entirely  outside  a  cistern-like  room, 
letting  the  barrels  down  into  it  from  above? 
Kindly  state  what  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  keeping  of  fruits,  and  how  they  can  be  secured 
most  economically.— J. 

''\*  The  first  and  most  important  requisite  for 
the  successful  keeping  of  Apples  is  a  low  tempe- 
rature— one  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing.  If 
this  can  be  secured,  it  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference as  to  the  amount  of  moisture  or  dryness 
in  the  air.  But  if  the  apartment  is  quite  warm, 
the  fruit  will  rot  if  too  damp,  and  shrivel  if  too 
dry.  What  you  most  need  probably  is  to  control 
thorough  ventilation,  so  that  cold  air  may  be  let 
in  when  the  days  are  cold,  or  during  cold  nights, 
and  the  room  kept  closed  and  cool  in  warm  days. 
By  the  use  of  thermometers  and  proper  attention, 
you  may  maintain  constantly  a  low  temperature. 
If  the  temperature  is  uniformly  at  35°,  you  cannot 
fail  to  keep  fruit  well.  Windows  on  opposite 
sides,  which  may  be  opened  and  closed  at  will, 
the  sash  either  sliding  or  hung  on  hinges,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  close,  dark  apartment 
you  propose  to  make  could  not  be  kept  cold 
enough. — Country  Gentleman. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

Pines. 
Early  started  Queens,  if  not  already  in  fruit, 
will  soon  be  showing,  and  as  this  is  the  most 
critical  stage  in  their  culture,  a  little  e.\tra  atten- 
tion just  now  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  long  run. 
Bottom  heat  from  artificial  materials  being  so 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  this  must  be  kept 
right,  be  the  means  hot  water  alone  or  hot  water 
and  fermenting  matter  combined.  Leaves  or  tan 
are  generally  used,  and  where  the  first  are  plenti- 
ful I  question  if  there  is  anything  to  beat  them, 
as  every  stage  of  decay  through  which  they  pass 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  Pines,  and  they  form 
an  indispensable  article  in  the  potting  shed  after- 
wards. Moreover,  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  well 
harvested  are  always  dry  and  warm,  and  ever 
ready  to  fall  back  upon  when  fermentation  in  the 
pits  is  on  the  decline.  This  state  in  the  earliest 
Pine  house  as  firing  slackens  is  not  unlikely  to 
happen,  and  the  young  roots  upon  which  so  much 
depends  being  soft  and  tender,  renovation  should 
be  performed  in  anticipation  of  their  wants,  not 
by  disturbing  the  pots  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  by 
setting  and  packing  them  in  position,  by  giving 
the  old  dry  plunging  material  a  good  soaking  with 
hot  water  and  filling  up  to  the  rims  with  sweet, 
well-worked  leaves.  This  plan,  without  endanger- 
ing the  crock  roots  at  a  critical  time,  will  give 
an  impetus  to  the  fruit,  and  most  likely  suffice  for 
the  whole  season.  But  the  question  may  be 
asked,  Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line,  as  different 
growers  recommend  heats  varying  from  100°  down 
to  75°  ?  Of  the  two,  many  would  prefer  the  latter, 
but  if  I  might  venture  a  definition  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  85°  as  the  mean  where  racing 
against  time  is  not  an  object,  and  the  beet  of  all 


methods  growing  into  fruit-bearing  can  be  prac- 
tised. 

Waterinrj. — Of  equal  importance  is  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  roots,  for,  much  as  the  Pine 
enjoys  tropical  heat  and  an  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  the  leathei-y  texture  of  its 
leaves  does  not  favour  rapid  exhalation.  Still, 
water  must  be  given  to  the  roots,  and  as  newly 
started  plants  are  generally  wintered  on  the  dry 
side,  the  first  liberal  supply  of  water  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  visible.  From  this 
time  forward  each  plant  should  be  examined  indi- 
vidually, and,  whilst  dribbling  is  avoided,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  moisten  every  particle  of  soil 
should  be  given,  when,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  ring 
of  the  pot,  to  the  experienced,  the  feel  of  the 
foliage,  even  in  the  dark,  render  watering  neces- 
sary. As  days  increase  in  length  and  the  sun  gains 
strength  more  water  may  be  given,  but  the  proper 
system — be  the  plant  a  newly-rooted  sucker  or  a 
pot-bound  fruiter,  be  the  season  summer  or  winter 
— should  never  be  departed  from,  as  indiscriminate 
watering  results  in  the  loss  of  roots,  in  untimely 
starting,  in  black  hearts  and  inferior  quality. 
Now  all  the  plants  are  on  the  move,  the  tempera- 
ture may  range  from  6ti'  to  70°  by  night,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  to  15°  on  fine  days,  always  with  a  little 
air  and  00°  with  sun-heat  after  closing.  Over- 
head syringing  before  the  plants  come  into  flower 
is  perhaps  most  honoured  in  the  breach,  as  an 
abundance  of  moisture  can  always  be  secured  by 
damping  the  walls,  and  the  stem-roots  can  be  fed 
by  syringing  into  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves  and 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  warm  diluted 
liquid  when  the  temperature  is  rising. 

Siii-rea-iioni. — When  all  the  plants  intended  for 
this  year's  fruiting  have  been  top-dressed  and  dis 
posed  of  for  the  present,  the  potting  of  those 
occupying  the  succession  pits  must  be  taken  in 
hand.  As  these  will  take  the  place  of  fruiters 
recently  moved  forward,  thorough  cleansing,  scald- 
ing, and  limewashing  must  precede  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bed.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  a 
pit  becomes  quite  clear  of  plants  ;  therefore  when 
it  does,  the  war  should  be  carried  to  its  lowest 
depths,  as  crickets,  cockroaches,  and  woodlice — 
three  troublesome  marauders — can  then  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  Moreover,  a 
fresh  start  with  everything  clean  and  sweet  is  one 
of  those  good  points  which  every  grower  who 
studies  the  well-doing  of  his  plants  and  his  own 
comfort,  I  will  not  say  credit,  should  never  allow 
to  slii5.  If  the  bottom  heat  is  obtained  from  pipes 
lying  in  chambers,  the  plunging  material  can  be 
made  warm  in  a  few  days  ;  but  when  large  masses 
of  tan  or  leaves  are  employed,  their  proper  prepa- 
ration should  be  taken  in  hand  some  weeks  before 
they  are  wanted.  Meantime,  compost,  clean 
crocks,  and  pots  may  be  prepared,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  bed  has  declined  to  85°,  weather  being 
favourable,  the  plants  may  be  potted  and  plunged 
forthwith.  If  the  plants  have  been  kept  on  the 
dry  side  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  as  they 
should  be,  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten 
the  balls  must  be  given  before  they  are  disturbed. 
Then,  although  the  compost  may  be  dry,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  warm,  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  bed,  combined  with  the  gentle  dewing 
overhead  and  about  the  walls,  will  prevent  waste 
until  new  roots  are  formed,  when  a  supply  of 
water  must  be  given.  As  days  increase  in  length 
and  brightness,  air  on  all  favourable  occasions 
must  be  given  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  becom- 
ing drawn,  and  possibly  very  light  shading  for 
a  few  hours  may  be  needful.  From  this  stage 
forward  the  temperature  may  range  about  05° 
through  the  night,  75°  by  day,  and  80°  to  85^' 
after  closing  with  sun  heat.  The  bottom-heat,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  will  suit  the  plants  admirably 
if  it  can  be  kept  about  the  last  named  figures. 

Snrhrr."  and  overpotted  plants  which  it  may  be 
thought  advisable  to  reduce  or  shake  free  of  soil 
should  be  left  till  last,  as  next  to  overpotting  the 
most  doubtful  step  that  can  be  taken  is  too  early 
potting,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  disturbed 
until  the  new  bed  is  in  proper  growing  condition. 
The  better  to  prevent  the  compost  from  holding 


much  water  in  suspension,  a  small  clean  pot  well 
crocked  should  be  used,  and  the  firmer  in  reason 
the  soil  is  rammed  the  quicker  and  safer  at  this 
early  season  will  be  root  action.  Plunge  the 
plants  with  their  heads  almost  touching  the  glass, 
avoid  shading  if  possible  by  shutting  off  fire-heat 
early  on  fine  mornings,  and  prevent  waste  by  keep- 
ing the  pit  close  and  moist  until  new  growth 
justifies  giving  a  supply  of  water.  If  the  space 
occupied  by  old  stools  from  which  winter  fruit  has 
been  cut  is  wanted,  they  may  be  shaken  out  and 
laid  in  by  the  heels  for  a  month  or  two.  An 
occasional  dash  with  the  syringe  will  aid  them  in 
feeding  the  suckers,  which  may  be  detached  and 
potted  as  they  become  large  enough  and  suitable 
quarters  can  be  provided  for  them.  Shy  varieties, 
like  the  Smooth  Cayenne,  often  force  dormant 
buds  into  growth;  if  divested  of  all  their  leaves 
they  are  lightly  buried  in  soil  placed  over  a  strong 
bottom-heat. 

Melons. 
Although  early  Melon  plants  have  had  a  severe 
struggle,  a  change  to  milder,  but  still  sunless, 
weather  has  brought  about  an  improvement,  and 
where  they  are  growing  in  well-appointed  pits  a 
few  bright  days  may  render  them  worth  keeping. 
Weak,  leggy  plants  are  not,  however,  tempting, 
neither  are  they  profitable;  hence  my  reason  for 
advising  frequent  sowings,  as  it  is  better  to  throw 
.away  feeble  batches  and  trust  to  later  plants, 
which  not  only  catch  them  up,  but  pass  them  by 
and  yield  fine  fruit  worth  eating.  Good  Melon 
seeds  are  not  expensive,  as  most  people  raise  their 
own,  and  the  better  to  start  well,  a  few  put  into 
small  pots  or  squares  of  turf  every  ten  days  will 
always  give  a  supply  of  plants  to  fall  back  upon. 
But,  assuming  that  the  earliest  plants  have  climbed 
to  the  trellis  and  are  now  making  good  progress, 
encourage  short-jointed,  sturdy  growth  by  the 
maintenance  of  top  and  bottom  heats  that  will 
favour  a  chink  of  air  every  day  to  let  out  vitiated 
air  and  keep  them  clean  and  healthy  by  the  pro. 
duction  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  preference  to 
direct  syringing.  Later  on,  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  copious  syringing  after  the  house  is 
closed  at  a  high  temperature  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial not  only  in  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  red 
spider,  but  also  in  preserving  it,  as  tropical  plants 
never  scald  in  a  bath  of  vapour. 

Watii-,  of  which  the  Melon  takes  copious 
supplies,  may  be  used  pure  until  the  fruit  is  set; 
afterwards  the  addition  of  liquid  from  the  manure 
tank,  guano  water,  and  occasionally  a  little  soot 
water  will  help  the  plants,  always  provided  they 
are  well  furnished  with  hungry  mouths,  which 
can  be  created  by  thin  top-dressings  of  fresh  loam 
freely  charged  with  bone-dust.  As  growth  pro- 
ceeds, be  the  plants  in  pots  or  on  hills,  every 
lateral  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the  first  wire 
must  be  pinched  out  when  quite  young,  but  great 
care  must  be  observed  in  the  preservation  of  the 
leaves,  as  injury  to  these  frequently  predisposes 
them  to  canker.  When  two-thirds  of  the  trellis 
is  covered,  the  pinching  of  the  leading  points  will 
throw  a  flush  of  laterals,  and  as  these  show  at  the 
first  joint  every  flower  must  be  fertilised  as  soon 
as  it  opens. 

Melons  in  /li/s  and  ffanus. — Unless  plenty  of 
time  can  be  devoted  to  these,  this  mode  of  culture 
is  best  left  alone  until  the  Blackthorn  winter  has 
passed  away,  but  where  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
only  crop  is  obtained  from  manure  beds,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  materials  will  now  be  under  hand. 
Many  people  give  preference  to  brick  pits,  but 
unless  they  are  made  complete  by  the  addition  of 
a  hot-water  pipe,  I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to 
go  back  fifty  years  or  more  to  the  old-fashioned 
double-boarded  McPhail  frames  permanently  fixed 
upon  studs  of  timber  resting  in  an  excavation  wide 
enough  to  favour  the  addition  of  front  and  back 
linings.  When  properly  constructed  with  steam- 
proof  cavities,  and  the  linings  receive  regular 
attention,  these  frames  are  much  drier  and  warmer 
than  brick  pits — no  small  matter  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants  whose  greatest  enemy  is  cold,  condensed, 
and  stagnant  moistui-e.  Although  the  art  of 
manufacturing  a  first-class  manure  bed  is  nearly 
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lost,  I  may  observe   in   passing  that  this  is  the 
foundation  of  success,  for  unless  good   materials 
are  properly  prepared  and  well  put  together,  the 
steed,  as  I  lately  observed  on  the  management  of 
Vine  eyes,  comes  to  a  dead  stand  just  when  power 
is  needed,  and  the  crop  is  crippled  or  lost.     The 
next  point  is  compost,   which  should  be   sound, 
heavy  rather  than  light,  and  good  enough  to  sup- 
port moderate  growth  without   the  aid  of  solid 
manure.     Old  pasture  loam  corrected  with  lime 
rubble   in  moderate   bulk   answers  best ;    lighter 
soils,  to  which  marl  has   been  added,   also  fosters 
good  growth,  and  finishes  fair  fruit,  provided  it  is 
made  very  firm  and  well  fed  when  the  Melons  are 
swelling.    The  last  point  I  shall  touch  is  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  and  the  mode  of  raising  the  plants. 
Free  growers  and  setters  like  Golden  Gem,  (iolden 
Perfection,   Victory  of    Bath,    Blenheim    Orange, 
and  the  original  Egyptian  green  flesh  are  good 
all-round  Melons,  and,  properly  grown,  still  stand 
in  the  front  row.     But  a  jjood  start  being  more 
than  half  the  battle,  a  one-light  frame  placed  on  a 
hotbed  and  well  lined   should  be  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  the  young  plants.     If  one  or,  perhaps, 
two  seeds  are  placed  in  4  inch  pots,  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  SO',  and  not  more  than  a  foot  from 
the  glass,   which  should  be  kept  clean,   sturdy 
plants  will  soon  be  ready  for  turning  out  on  the 
hills  :  but  in  order  to  have  the  fruitingframe  in 
proper  condition   for   them,   the  making   of  the 
nursing-bed  should  precede  the  permanent  bed  by 
three  weeks  or  a  month.     If  the  two  seeds  grow, 
the  weakest  may  be  pulled  out,  and  the  strongest, 
when  three  or  four  leaves  have  been  made,  must 
be  pinched    to   induce   side    breaks.      As    these 
growths   will    be  allowed   to  extend   until    they 
nearly  touch  the  sides  of  the  frame,  when  they 
also  will  be  stopped,  the  soil  in  the  fruiting  frame 
should  be  ready  for  the  plants  by  the  time  the 
back  buds  have  started.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  ready,  a  small  shift  will  be  necessary,  as 
young   Melon  plants  should  never   become   pot- 
bound. 

Cl'CDMBEKS. 

Autumn-sown  plants  with  us  have  wintered 
well,  and  are  now  producing  good  fruit.  They 
are  growing  in  very  narrow  troughs  formed  by 
11-inch  boards  set  on  edge  and  backed  up  by  fer- 
menting leaves,  which  are  renovated  whenever 
the  bottom-heat  descends  to S0°.  Top  dressing.con- 
sisting  of  light  rich  turf,  old  lime  rubble,  and  a 
dash  of  bone  dust,  is  used  lightly  as  often  as  the 
roots  reach  the  surface.  Weak  liquid  is  admini- 
stered freely,  but  solid  manure  is  never  used,  as 
it  sours  the  soil  and  encourages  worms.  The  air 
temperature  ranges  about  (15'  at  night  and  70°  to 
80°  by  day,  and  the  syringe  is  used  freely  when 
the  houses  are  shut  about  1pm.  for  the  day. 
Although  spider  has  been  seen  it  has  not  been 
troublesome,  and,  thanks  to  Bloxham's  fumigator 
used  weekly,  our  tobacco  consumption  is  very 
small,  and  fly  never  puts  in  an  appearance. 

Sprinij-raifnd  jikiiilx. — Where  pita  have  been 
prepared  for  these,  the  soil  should  be  ready  for 
their  reception  before  they  become  pot-bound, 
otherwise,  like  Melons,  they  must  have  a  shift 
into  larger  pots,  and  as  this  means  two  checks 
where  one  should  suffice,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  plants  from  later  sowings  will  not  beat 
them  in  the  long  run.  Cucumber  pits,  like  Pine 
houses,  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  scalded 
at  least  once  a  year,  twice  if  practicable,  and  as 
spring  planting  generally  means  a  new  start,  this 
important  matter  should  never  be  neglected.  If 
fermenting  leaves  arc  at  command  they  should  be 
used  freely,  as  they  economise  fire-heat  and  pro- 
duce genial  warmth  and  moisture,  in  which  all 
soft-wooded  plants  luxuriate. 


and  a  few  sunny  days  will  see  the  shrub  m  full 
bloom.  It  is  a  large,  round-headed,  very  twiggy 
bush,  and  is  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its 
early  bloom.  Its  usual  height  is  about  r,  feetor 
G  feet  in  this  country,  but  in  California,  its  native 
country,  it  reaches  as  much  as  15  feet.  It  grows 
well  on  any  light  soil,  and  it  is  always  best  to 
plant  it  in  an  open,  sunny  position.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Spirteas.— W.  G. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.   GOLDRING. 

THE  BHOTAN  PINE. 

(riNUS   EXCKLSA.) 

The  Bhotan  Pine  has  become  such  a  favourite 
ornamental  tree  of  late  years,  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  commonest  trees  in  gardens  large  and  small. 
The  exquisite    gracefulness    of    its    growth,    its 


The  Oso  Berry  (Nuttallia  cerasiformis).— One 
of  the  earliest  to  flower  among  what  are  cilled 
spring-flowering  shrubs  is  the  Californian  Oso 
Berry,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
common  flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum), 
except  that  its  flowers  are  white.  They  are  borne 
in  drooping  clusters  before  the  leaves  are  scarcely 
unfolded.     The  flower-buds  are  just  bursting  now, 


sheltered.  What  it  does  not  like  is  a  spot  exposed 
to  south-west  winds.  In  such  a  place  the  most 
vigorous  young  specimens  soon  show  signs  of 
distress ;  they  become  weak  and  straggly  in 
growth,  with  scarcely  any  branches  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  For  this  reason  no  one  would  think  of 
planting  it  on  an  open  hillside  sloping  to  the  south. 


Fiill-sized  cone  and  leaves  of  Pin  us  excelsa. 

feathery  appearance,  and  its  soft  grey  colour  cap- 
tivate everyone.  It  is,  without  question,  a  most 
valuable  ornamental  tree,  and  amongst  a  dozen 
Pines  selected  as  the  best  for  general  culture  in 
any  part  of  the  country  we  should  be  inclined  to 
place  Pinus  excelsa  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  very  accommodating  tree  ;  it  rarely 
refuses  to  grow  anywhere  if  the  position  is  at  all 


The  Bhotan  Pine  ;  coned  branch. 

As  regards  soil,  I  conclude  that  a  deep  sandy  loam 
is  most  suitable  for  it,  though  grand  trees  may  be 
seen  growing  in  dry  sandy  soil  resting  on  gravel 
as  well  as  in  heavy  clays  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  Pines  that  may  be  planted  in  absolutely  damp 
places,  provided  the  roots  are  not  perpetually  in 
water.  Yet  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  it  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  growing  by  the  side  of  a  lake, 
so  near  to  the  water's  edge  that  the  roots  on  one 
side  must  bo  continually  submerged.  The  only 
thing  to  fear  in  planting  this  Pine  in  low-lying 
damp  spots  is  injury  from  frosts  during  severe 
winters,  for  the  growth  of  trees  in  such  spots  is 
obviously  less  hardened  than  that  of  trees  on 
higher  ground.  The  growth  of  young  trees  is  most 
liable  to  injury,  particularly  for  a  season  or  two 
after  they  have  been  transplanted. 

In  tree-planting  we  have  not  much  control  over 
the  soil  unless  we  go  to  the  expense  of  making  a 
suitable  soil  in  places  where  such  does  not  exist, 
but  usually  a  choice  of  situation  may  be  had  in 
every  place,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a 
sheltered  spot  for  this  and  other  Pines  that  dislike 
strong  winds.  If  there  is  a  plantation  running 
east  and  west,  then  the  place  for  the  Bhotan  Pine 
would  be  within  50  paces  of  that  plantation,  as, 
though  it  likes  .shelter,  it  dislikes  shade,  and  for 
that  reason  it  does  not  do  so  well  at  the  foot  of  a 
northern  slope  of  a  hill  as  in  a  better  aspect.  _  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  proper  selection  of  positions 
for  ornamental  trees  is  of  far  more  impoitance 
than  soils,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
Conifers.  I  have  never  seen  what  I  should  call  a 
good  specimen  of  Pinus  excelsa  on  the  chalk,  but 
perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakdem  may 
have  done  so. 

The  aspect  of  the  Bhotan  Pine  must  be  so  fami- 
liar to  all  who  lake  the  least  interest  in  trees,  that  a 
description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  The  only  other 
Pines  that  closely  resemble  it  when  young  are  the 
common  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  Strobus)  and  the 
Roumelian  Pine  (P.  peuce).  When  large,  say 
•20  or  more  feet  in  height,  one  can  at  a  glance  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  Weymouth  has  shorter  leaves, 
and  the  leaf- tufts  are  not;  so  plentiful  as  in  excelsa; 
in  fact,  the  tree  is  altogether  thinner  and  more 
inclined  to  grow  erect,  while  P.  excelsa  always 
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has  a  tendency  to  spread.  While  you  eeo  one 
excelsa  with  a  single  erect  leader,  you  may  see  a 
dozen  others  with  two,  three,  or  more  leaders,  and 
with  wide-spreading  horizontal  limbs.  Of  P.  pence 
I  have  not  seen  large  specimens,  but  plants  about 
1.5  feet  high  are  so  much  like  young  Bhotan  Pines, 
that  one  has  to  look  closely  for  the  shorter  and 
more  slender  leaves.  Botanists  tell  us  that  P. 
peuce  is  only  a  geographical  form  of  P.  excelsa  ; 
but  that  is  questionable,  for  there  is  quite  as  much 
dilt'erence  between  the  two  Pines  as  there  is  be- 
tween other  so-called  species.  Grisebach,  who 
closely  studied  European  plants,  named  it,  and, 
no  doubt  with  good  reasons,  considered  it  speci- 
fically distinct. 

All  three  Pinrs  mentioned  above  belong  to  the 
five  leaved  section  of  the  genus,  and  all  possess 
•the  characteristic  glaucous  tinge  in  the  foliage — a 
bluish  grey  tint,  in  fact— while  the  smooth  bark  of 
the  young  branches  is  of  an  ashen  grey  colour. 
The  merit  of  P.  excelsa  consists  in  its  retaining  its 
lower  branches  well,  and  these  being  wide-spread- 
ing in  isolated  specimens,  sweep  the  turf  in  a  most 
graceful  way.  It  is,  therefore,  the  perfection  of 
an  ornamental  tree,  especially  an  old  tree  when 
laden  with  its  long,  drooping  cones  of  a  pale 
russety  brown.  Adult  trees  bear  cones  freely, 
which  form  conspicuous  objects  through  the  win- 
ter. Their  seeds  are  sweet  morsels  for  squirrels, 
wliich  I  saw  busily  dining  oflf  them  the  ether  day 
in  the  Kew  arboretum.  They  were  perched  on  the 
topmost  limbs,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how 
dexterously  they  nibbled  away  the  scales  and  ex- 
tracted the  seed  ;  it  was  astonishing,  too,  to  see 
how  instinctively  they  knew  a  seedless  cone.  I 
picked  up  one  which  they  had  allowed  to  fall,  and 
found  not  a  scale  touched,  and  not  a  seed  in  it. 
Some  young  trees  of  this  Pine  begin  to  cone  when 
only  about-  10  feet  high,  but  this  occurs  chiefly 
where  the  soil  does  not  induce  rapid  growth.  Its 
rate  of  growth  is  obviously  governed  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil ;  in  the  most  suitable  ground  and 
position  young  trees  grow  as  much  as  a  foot  and 
even  IS  inches  annually. 

This  Pine  is  one  of  the  characteristic  trees  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountain  region,  where  it  is  known 
to  travellers  as  the  \Yeeping  Fir.  It  spreads  over 
a  vast  area.  Gordon,  in  his  "Pinetum,"  states 
that  it  is  found  principally  in  Nepaul,  where  it 
prefers  the  more  open  aspects  of  the  mountains, 
forming  in  Bhotan  extensive  and  very  beautiful 
woods  on  the  southern  slopes.  It  grows  at  eleva- 
tions ranging  from  tJOOO  feet  to  10,000  feet.  In 
Nepaul,  Simla,  Cashmere,  Kumaon,  and  other 
localities  it  grows  in  company  with  the  Deodar 
and  attains  a  great  height,  often  over  l.OO  feet  in 
the  sheltered  valleys.  Its  timber  is  excellent,  and 
is  one  of  the  staple  woods  of  that  region.  It  is 
preferred  to  all  other  woods  for  certain  work, 
such  as  pattern-making,  as  it  works  easily,  and  is 
free  from  knots.  It  is  very  resinous  and  fairly 
durable.  This  is  what  the  timber  is  in  its  native 
country  ;  what  it  is  grown  in  this  country  I  have 
no  experience.  It  does  not  seem  a  likely  timber 
tree  for  this  country  any  more  than  the  Wey- 
mouth. 

The  illustrations  herewith  given  represent  a 
coning  branch  admirably,  but  often  the  cones  are 
solitary  or  in  pairs. 


indeed    a    delight    to   feast   one's  eyes   upon?- 
W.  WiLKS,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 


Butcher's  Broom. — I  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  the  hardiness  of  this  shrub ;  indeed  I  have 
often  found  it  wild  in  various  parts  of  England. 
'I'he  point  which  I  wished  to  make  known  was 
this,  that  in  this  country,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  it  is  a  stiff,  dark,  morose,  forbidding-looking 
plant,  huddled  and  drawn  together  exactly  as  if  it 
felt  our  cold  winds,  and  seldom  if  ever  fruiting  (I 
have  only  once  seen  a  sinijle  berry  on  it)  ;  whereas 
in  hotter  climates  it  is  the  very  opposite— bright, 
cheerful,  spreading,  elegant,  and  covered  with  ex- 
quisite big  berries.  A  plant  may  be  perfectly 
hardy  and  yet  never  come  to  perfection  in  a  cold 
climate.  Has  "  W.  G."  ever  seen  it  fruiting  freely 
in  England  't  Has  he  ever  noticed  the  utter  dif- 
ference of  its  habit  in  Southern  Europe,  where  it  is 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.    WILDSMITH. 

NEATNESS  IN  GARDENS. 

In'  these  times  of  general  depression,  which  in- 
fluence horticulture  to  a  great  extent,  the  question 
of  neatness  in  the  kitchen  garden  may  by  some  be 
considered  out  of  place,  and  the  labour  it  involves 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
higher  standard  of  cultivation.  Those,  however, 
who  entertain  such  an  idea  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  best  cultivation  is  found  in  gar- 
dens in  which  some  attention  is  paid  to  neatness. 
"  Rough  and  ready  "  is  an  old  saw  that  gardeners 
need  not  mind,  for  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
it  is  worth  doing  well.  This  applies  equally  to  all 
work  about  the  garden,  and  satisfaction  cannot  be 
expected  so  long  as  dirt,  weeds,  and  bad  walks 
meet  the  gaze.  Someone  may  say.  Your  logic  is  all 
very  fine,  but  I  am  short-handed,  and  not  having 
a  suflicient  number  to  work  the  garden  as  it  should 
be,  some  portion  of  it  must  of  necessity  be  left  in 
the  rough,  and  of  course  It  is  the  kitchen  garden. 
Two  crops  on  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time  is 
an  impossibility,  and  as  weeds  will  not  pay,  grow 
only  vegetables,  and  you  will  get  as  much  from 
half  your  ground  as  from  the  two  halves  with  a 
crop  of  weeds.  The  spare  half,  if  no  better  plan 
presents  itself,  can  be  laid  down  as  pasture  till 
better  times  admit  of  its  being  cultivated.  Too 
large  gardens  are  as  diflScult  to  manage  satisfac- 
torily as  too  small  ones.  Of  the  two  I  would  pre- 
fer the  latter,  as  being  more  easily  worked  if 
foresight  be  exercised  in  regard  to  cropping, 
while  the  anxiety  concerning  appearance  would 
be  considerably  reduced.  It  would  be  diflicult  to 
always  have  everything  straight  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  who  expects  to  see  that  degree  of 
neatness  which  is  appropriate  to  the  flower  gar- 
den ';  At  the  present  time  the  frost  necessitates 
some  extra  labour  to  neutralise  the  mischief  done 
among  the  green  crops.  We  are  compelled  from 
sanitary  motives  to  remove  this  decaying  matter, 
and  neatness  is  thus  forced  upon  us.  Similar 
hard  knocks  might  be  advantageous  to  those  who 
act  under  the  false  idea  that  neatness  is  not  an 
essential  to  good  cultivation. 


Gilbert's  Jubilee  Sprout. — Mr.  (Ulbert  has 
already  enriched  our  gardens  with  such  a  variety 
of  the  Brassicaceous  race,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
he  marks  the  Jubilee  year  by  presenting  it  with 
one  of  his  novelties.  He  has  sent  us  a  Sprout 
which  he  proposes  to  call  the  .Jubilee  Sprout, 
and  which  we  have  tried  both  boiled  and  saiilK  — 
the  way  in  which  the  Brussels  Sprout  is  frequently 
treated  abroad— and  a  very  good  flavour  it  has. 
A  benefactor  of  this  kind  generally  takes  his  own 
way,  but  if  we  could  imprison  him  and  give  him 
work  to  do,  we  should  turn  his  attention  from 
vegetables  of  this  race  to  certain  fruits.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  really  high- flavoured  late  Apple  would 
be  worthy  of  his  attention  ;  whereas  the  number  of 
the  Cabbage  race  in  Western  Europe,  from  Berlin 
to  Oporto,  is  so  large,  and  the  kinds  so  varied, 
that  we  should  not  lose  much  if  we  did  not  add 
to  the  number.  We  might  gain  something,  per- 
haps, by  studying  delicately-flavoured  kinds  that 
are  little  grown  in  this  country  as  yet ;  but  we 
every  day  see  evidence  of  the  deplorable  fact  that, 
while  other  countries  are  sending  us,  by  the 
thousand  barrels.  Apples  that  bring  high  prices, 
good  late  English  Apples  do  not  come  into  the 
English  market. 

■Veitcb's  Red  Globe  Turnip.— WliiUt  looking 
after  new  friends  do  not  let  us  forget  old  ones,  and  thi.s 
Turnip  is  one  which  should  have  a  prominent  place  in 
every  vegetable  garden.  It  is  not  an  early  Turnip, 
but  that  does  not  matter,  a3  we  already  have  .several 
uf  the  strap  leaved  sorts  which  have  superseded  the 
Early  Dutch.  We  have  the  Stones,  the  Snowballs, 
and  the  Six  Weeks  for  Eummer  use,  and  Red  Globe, 


which  by  the  way  cooks  as  white  as  any  of  the  above 
for  winter  and  spring.     Orange  Jelly,   an  excellent 
winter  Turnip,  is  not  perhaps  bo  much  grown  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  its  colour  being  against  it,  but 
Veitch's  Red  Globe,  equally  hardy  and  very  hand- 
some, with   its  bright  band  of  crimson  dying  off  to 
pure  white  near  the  ground  line,  is  a  worthy  substitute. 
I  sometimes  sow  it  for  summer  and  autumn  u^e,  but 
my  main  sowings  are  made  after  early  Potatoes,  and        J 
the  roots  are  allowed  to  stand  until  the  end  of  Febru-         I 
ary.     They  are  then  lifted  and  stored  under  a  cold         ' 
north  wall,  where  they  keep  fresh  and  tender  until 
the  strap-leaved  kinds  are  fit  for  use. — W.   Cor.EMAN, 
E'iMnor  Castle,  L€dbury. 


CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES. 

Ii' is  often  more  economical  to  grow. Cucumbers 
on  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  in  spring  and 
summer  than  in  an  artificially  heated  structure, 
(■  (-. ,  if  the  object  is  to  grow  them  for  home  use 
only,  and,  besides,  there  are  many  places  where 
they  must  either  be  grown  on  a  manure  bed  or 
not  at  all.  The  ba.'-t  kind  of  bed  is  that  com- 
posed of  nearly  equal  parts  Oak  leaves  and  fresh 
manure  from  the  stable,  thoroughly  intermixed 
and  blended.  In  a  bed  of  such  materials  properly 
put  together  there  is  not  much  danger  of  over- 
heating. Some  judgment  and  experience  are 
required  in  making  up  a  bed  for  Cucumbers  to 
go  successfully  through  the  season.  If  the 
materials  are  fresh  and  the  manure  in  excess  of 
the  leaves,  tread  it  rather  firmly  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  air  and  prevent  violent  fermentation, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  carry  off  all  the  moisture. 
A  bed  .5  feet  high  at  back  and  -t  feet  in  front,  and 
1  foot  longer  and  wider  than  the  frame,  will  carry 
the  plants  through  the  summer  without  linings 
if  well  put  together  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  February.  The  frames  and  lights  should  be 
washed  to  clear  off  any  eggs  of  insects  which  may 
have  remained  from  last  summer  and  to  remove 
all  dimness  from  the  glass,  as  it  is  important  that 
full  light  should  at  least,  at  the  beginning,  be 
admitted.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  bed 
has  become  steady  at  about  SO*,  the  hills  of  soil 
may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lights,  and 
when  the  heat  has  penetrated  through  them  the 
plants  may  be  set  out.  If  no  provision  has  been 
made  for 

Raisino  the  plants  in  some  other  structure,  the 
seeds  will  soon  germinate  in  the  frame  in  question 
if  planted  singly  in  small  pots.  As  soon  as  the 
rough  leaf  appears  the  young  plants  should  be 
planted  in  the  hills  of  soil,  w  hich  should  consist 
of  about  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  old 
manure  or  leaf-mould.  The  soil  should  not  be  too 
light,  as  its  tendency  in  that  case  is  to  encourage 
over-luxuriance  rather  than  early  fruitfulnees. 
Cucumbers  do  not  require  much  soil  to  grow  in, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  apply  frequent  light  top- 
dressings,  and  some  means  should  be  taken  to 
warm  the  soil  before  scattering  it  over  the  white 
roots,  which  are  constantly,  in  the  case  of  healthy 
plants,  pushing  their  way  to  the  surface.  Many 
growers  keep  little  heaps  of  fresh  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  top-dressing  in  the  corners  of  the  frame  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  Later  on,  spreading 
it  out  in  the  sunshine  will  warm  it  sufficiently. 
The  water  used  should  have  its  temperature 
raised  to  that  of  the  frame,  either  by  adding  hot 
water  or  by  setting  the  vessel  containing  it  in  the 
frame  some  time  before  using  it.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  given  freely  after  bearing  begins. 

STopri.sci  THE  SHOOTS. — Rub  out  the  leading 
bud  as  soon  as  the  plants  arrive  at  what  is  termed 
the  rough  leaf  stage.  When  the  leading  bud  has 
been  pinched  out  other  buds  start  away  below  it, 
and  these  shoots  soon  begin  to  spread  over  the 
frame  on  all  sides,  \^'hen  some  progress  has  been 
made  the  terminal  buds  are  pinched  out,  and  very 
soon  male  blossoms  and  fruits  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  shoots  should  be  pegged  down  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  and  sprinklings  of  compost 
should  be  given  at  least  weekly.  These  light, 
weekly  dressings  are  very  encouraging  to  the 
plants,  and  tend  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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frame  sweet  and  buoyant.  The  regulation  of  the 
growth  may  for  some  time  at  least  be  done  with 
the  6nger  and  thumb,  pinching  each  shoot  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit;  also  pinch  out  or  stop  any 
shoots  not  required  for  filling  the  frame.  Venti- 
lating and  shading  are  two  operations  closely 
linked  together  in  Cucumber  culture;  only  enough 
shade  should  be  used  to  prevent  scorching,  and 
just  a^  much  ventilation  should  be  given  as  will 
ensure  robust  growth  and  no  more.  If  a  piece  of 
scrim  or  canvas  be  hung  over  the  opening  for 
ventilation,  the  atmosphere  in  the  frame  may  be 
changed  without  creating  cold  currents.  Warm 
coverings  will  be  required  at  night  till  the  summer 
is  well  advanced. 

Insk.cts  and  iiiseases. — Greenfly  and  red  spider 
are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  conditions 
favourable  to  their  attacks.  Robust,  hardened 
growth  is  the  best  preventive  of  these,  and  also  of 
mildew,  which  is  sometimes  troublesome  if  the 
least  stagnation  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the  plants 
or  in  the  atmospheric  condition.  Very  often  the 
Cucumber  frame  is  crowded  with  pots  of  cuttings, 
pans  of  seedlings,  etc.,  and  though  within  reason- 
able limits  the  genial  temperature  of  the  ( 'ucumber 
frame  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  forwarding 
many  things  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
spring,  much  watchfulness  is  required  to  keep 
tilie  atmosphere  fresh,  sweet,  and  buoyant.  Sul- 
phur is  the  best  remedy  for  mildew  where  it  does 
occur,  and  it  should  be  applied  the  moment  the 
first  white  spot  appears.  At  the  same  time  the 
cause  should  bo  removed,  the  frame  should  be 
cleared  of  most  of  the  pots  and  pans  which  it 
contains,  and  a  top  dressing  of  fresh  compost 
should  be  applied.  Greenfly  can  bo  kept  out  by 
an  occasional  moderate  fumigation  of  tobacco,  and 
red  spider  by  the  application  of  moisture,  accom- 
panied by  a  close  atmosphere  for  a  time.  But 
the  most  serious  disease  which  attacks  Cucumbers 
is  a  kind  of  gangrene  or  ulceration  which  attacks 
the  fruit,  and  is  first  made  known  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  gum  from  its  sides,  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  use.  There  is  at  present  no  remedy  for  this 
disease.  If  taken  in  hand  early,  the  temperature 
increased,  and  more  moisture  than  usual  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
drive  it  out,  but  the  result  is  always  uncertain  ; 
and  in  a  general  way  it  is  safer  and  better  prac- 
tice to  make  a  clearance  of  everything  and  to 
burn  all  that  can  be  done  in  order  to  de.-troy  any 
germs  which  the  soil  may  contain.  Well  limewash 
the  house  or  frame,  clean  the  paint  and  glass,  and 
begin  afresh  with  new  soil  and  fresh  plants  from 
another  source. 

Varietii,s  — The  Telegraph,  Tender  and  True, 
Cardiff  Castle,  and  Model  are  all  good  varieties  for 
frame  or  house  culture.  E.  Hoi'.day. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


Mit,  Mi'ib's  strictures  on  the  samples  of  seed  Pota- 
toes sometimes  obtained  from  seedsmen  may,  in  his 
txperienoe,  be  justified,  but  I  think  the  picture  is 
rather  overdrawn.  In  dealiog  with  Potatoes  in- 
tenJed  for  seed,  and  especially  with  those  of  the  more 
expensive  sorts,  lift  them  on  dry  days  and  allow  the 
tubers  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  ; 
pick  out  all  the  larger  samples  first,  then  the  seed 
sample,  and  the  very  best  tubers  for  seed  are  the 
middlings  ;  carry  these  into  a  yard  or  enclosed  S'pace 
and  where  there  is  a  hard  floor,  lay  them  out  there 
for  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  and  wiod;  then  carefully 
go  over  and  select  again,  rejecting  all  ungainly,  small, 
aud  diseased  tubers,  and  then  place  them  in  a  shed 
on  shelves,  or  in  greater  bulk  on  floors,  or  perhaps  iu 
bias  or  large  biixes,  where  the  tubers  can  obtain 
ample  air  and,  if  possible,  light.  Now,  it  is  not 
possible  for  anyone  to  give  greater  care  aud  attention 
to  the  tubers  than  this,  or  to  afford  them  more  suitable 
treatment  to  endure  the  winter's  storing.  As  a 
result,  I  can  say  that  not  a  bushel  of  tubers  out  of 
tons,  even  of  the  earliest  sorts,  has  yet  pushed 
a  shoot,  because  with  all  this  exposure  there  has 
been  an  average  low  temperature,  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  tubers.  When  we  have  very  soft,  mild 
winters  no  power  can  prevent  growth  ;  but  this  is 
certain,   that  with   careful  selection,   ample  harden- 


ing, and  air  during  the  winter  after  storing,  any 
harm  arising  from  early  or  premature  starting  ii  very 
much  minimised.  I  must  object  to  the  statement 
that  Potato  seed  tubers  generally  are  treated  badly. 
Such  a  stricture  may  have  had  fitting  applicati<m 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  does  not  apply  now.  Then 
it  is  most  improper  to  assert  that  Potatoes  rejected 
for  cooking  should  never  be  used  for  seed.  In  my 
experience  of  seeo'Potatoes — a  very  extensive  one — I 
have  ever  found  that  preference  is  shown  to  the  size 
whicii  we  invariably  regard  as  just  below  ware  or 
cooking  tubers.  Good  sound  hard  tubers  of  about 
two  ounces  in  weight  are  the  very  perfection  of  seed 
tubers,  far  before  others  double  the  size,  which  need 
cutting  ere  planting,  or  if  planted  whole  are  so  much 
food  wasted.  Tubers  of  the  weight  namel,  however 
(2  ozs. ),  are,  of  course,  held  to  be  too  small  for  cook- 
ing. As  I  have  never  ilhistrated  a  Potato  I  am  not 
amenable  to  the  charge  that  the  seed  tubers  bear  no 
comparison  to  the  pictured  tuber,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  whilst  in  shape  fair  enough,  the 
coloured  illustraiions  so  often  seen  of  Potatoes  in 
seed  lists  are  absurd  enough.  Still,  these  are  but  as- 
sumed to  represent  not  seed  tubers,  but  the  best 
selected  samples,  as  no  one  illustrates  the  worst  of 
anything.  After  all,  I  think  that  Peas  and  some 
other  things  are  much  more  unfairly  illustrated  than 
ever  Potatoes  are.  However,  I  thick  if  gardeners  or 
others  wish  to  obtain  seed  Potatoes  from  any  respect- 
able seed  firm,  they  will  have  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  Potato  seems  to  be  a  black  mark  with 
some  writers.  I  hold,  none  the  less,  that  there  is  to 
be  obtained  in  the  trade  seed  Potitoes  equal  in  quality 
to  that  found  in  any  other  article  in  the  seedsmen's 
lists.  A.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Vkcetakle  KORf'iNi:. — In  order  that  no  check  to 
growth  may  take  place,  it  is  important  that  the 
linings  round  frames  containing  Potatoes  should 
be  renewed  at  least  once  a  fortnight  during  very 
cold  weather,  and  once  in  three  weeks  as  the 
weather  becomes  milder,  and  fresh  soil  should  be 
added  as  soon  as  any  roots  ai'e  seen  on  the  sur- 
face. We  usually  sow  Radishes  thinly  between 
the  rows,  and  where  this  has  been  done  the  soil 
will  have  to  be  stacked  in  ridges  in  the  same  way 
as  in  outdoor  earthings  ;  if  needs  be,  as  soon  as 
the  Radishes  are  pulled,  additional  soil  may  be 
put  between  the  rows.  Having  made  up  other 
beds  on  which  to  plant  Potatoes,  the  framework — 
long,  thin  planks  to  hold  the  soil  together — is  now 
being  put  into  position,  and  stout  Hazel  rods 
hooped  over  on  which  will  rest  the  covering  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  Light  soil  of  any  descrip- 
tion, from  12  inches  to  l"i  inches  in  depth,  will 
grow  good  Potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  has 
subsided  to  a  temperature  of  70^  they  may  be  put 
in  with  safety.  Between  the  rows  of  the  Potatoes 
we  shall  sow  Coleworts,  which  will  be  fit  for 
transference  to  the  open  air  before  the  Potatoes 
require  additional  soil.  Carrots  do  remarkably 
well  in  these  makeshift  frames,  and  there  being 
virtually  no  labour  needed  other  than  covering 
them  over  in  severe  weather,  they  should  be  grown 
in  quantity  this  season,  as  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
dearth  of  good  vegetables  this  spring.  French 
Beans  I  have  always  found  to  do  best  in  pots,  but 
they  take  up  so  much  room  at  a  time  when  every 
placed  is  crammed  with  bedding  and  other  plants 
forced  for  supplying  cut  flowers  that  they  are  more 
conveniently  grown  in  pits  after  this  time.  They 
do  not  require  much  bottom-heat;  GO"  will  do, 
but  Ci.")°  would  be  better.  Leaves  are  about  the 
best  heating  medium  for  them,  and  if  not  too  wet 
a  bulk  4  feet  in  depth  gives  ofl'  that  amount  of 
heat.  Equal  parts  of  loam  and  roughi^h  leaf- 
mould  make  a  good  compost  for  them,  and  a  sufli- 
cient  depth  ia  about  8  inches,  as  the  plants  root 
down  into  the  leaves,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  crop.  We  sow  very  thinly  in  drills  a  foot 
apart,  and  thin  out  the  plants  in  the  row  to 
6  inches  asunder  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  is  well 
formed  ;  there  is  then  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  roots  of  the  plants  that  are  to  remain, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  left  to  get 
matted   together.      Keep   the    soil    nicely   moist 


through — not  sodden — and  syringe  daily  when  the 
pit  is  being  closed  for  the  night.  The  temperature 
should  never  be  lower  than  CO"  by  night,  and 
from  (io"  to  'o'-'  by  day,  according  as  the  weather 
is  cold  or  warm.  Any  of  the  varieties  will  force, 
and  there  is  really  very  little  difference  in  earli- 
ness  between  Sion  House,  Fulmer's  Forcing,  Os- 
born's,  and  Canadian  Wonder  ;  the  last  named  I 
prefer  because  it  never  fails  to  crop  heavily  and  is 
of  such  robust  growth  as  to  disregard  a  little 
rough  treatment.  Mustard,  Cress,  Mint,  Tarra- 
gon, and  Chervil  are  conveniently  grown  in  corners 
of  the  French  Bean  and  Potato  frames  in  small 
boxes  or  pots,  according  to  the  quantity  of  each 
that  is  required.  Attention  to  put  in  the  several 
sorts  in  time  to  succeed  the  crops  exhausted  can 
only  be  done  by  some  such  method  as  setting 
apart  a  certain  day  in  each  week  to,  as  it  were, 
take  stock  of  such  matters,  and  act  accordingly. 

Parsley. — The  late  severe  winterly  weather  has 
made  sad  havoc  with  this,  both  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  and  in  the  open  border  ;  conse- 
quently to  avoid  a  failure  as  regards  the  supply 
we  have  lifted  a  lot  of  the  strongest  roots  and 
planted  them  in  boxes  and  put  them  in  a  vinery 
that  is  bein^;  forced,  and  a  sowing  will  as  soon  as 
possible  be  maie  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  but 
the  general  sowing  will  be  deferred  till  March. 
Being  hard  up  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  con- 
tinue the  supply  of  forced  Asparagus,  we  hit  on 
what  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent  plan. 
We  have  a  large  stack  of  leaves  stored  for  Pine 
growing;  on  the  top  of  this  stack  we  levelled  the 
desired  space,  put  on  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  then  the 
plants,  covend  the  whole  with  (i  inches  of  light 
soil,  and  gave  a  good  watering.  During  the  late 
frost  we  covered  up  the  bed  with  mats,  and  now 
we  shall  erect  a  trellis  on  which  to  lay  the  mats 
whenever  the  weather  is  cold.  The  bottom-heat 
thermometer  pushed  well  into  the  leaves  registers 
Sti",  so  that  the  heat  is  not  likely  to  get  excessive, 
seeing  that  the  plants  are  quite  on  the  top  of  the 
stack.  All  our  Seakale  is  now  planted  in  large 
pots,  and  a  constant  supply  is  kept  up  by  putting 
a  couple  or  three  pots  into  warmth  every  week. 
The  roots  of  all  that  have  been  forced  are  saved, 
as  many  of  them  will  do  to  re-plant,  and  mean- 
while all  are  heeled  in  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall. 

Lettuces. — We  have  pricked  out  in  cold  frames 
the  plants  raised  in  heat,  and  they  will  be  planted 
on  a  south  border  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  cold  easterly 
winds  so  prevalent  in  spring-time.  After  this 
time  all  the  sowings  of  Lettuces  will  be  made  on 
the  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  mature,  this 
being  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  secure 
fine  crisp  heads  throughout  the  summer  on  our 
light  soil.  We  shall  make  our  first  sowing  at  once 
on  a  narrow,  well-sheltered  border,  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  and  thin  out  the  plants  to  9  inches  asunder 
in  the  row.  Soot,  wood-ashes,  and  Beeson's  ma- 
nure are  all  excellent  fertilisers  sprinkled  between 
the  rows  a  week  or  so  after  the  thinning  out  is 
done.  Sowing  "  little  and  often  '  is  the  surest 
way  of  maintaining  a  continuous  supply.  The 
Cos  varieties  are  generally  the  most  prized,  and 
rightly  so,  for  they  have  the  double  advantage  of 
being  less  liable  to  seed  and  of  higher  quality 
than  the  Cabbage  varieties,  Paris  White  and  Paris 
Green  Cos,  and  the  many  closely  allied  types  tf 
these  are  all  excellent. 

Shallots  and  Garltc,  —Had  the  weather  been 
favourable,  these  would  have  been  planted  ere 
this.  The  ground — a  deep,  highly  manured  loam 
— is  quite  ready  for  them.  For  the  Shallots  we 
allow  a  space  of  a  foot  by  (1  inches,  and  for 
the  Garlic  a  foot  each  way;  these  distances  we 
find  to  be  none  too  much,  considering  the 
clusters  of  bulbs  which  they  make  in  highly  tilled 
ground.  We  plant  deeper  than  is  generally  done, 
the  sets  being  completely  buried  and  made  extra 
firm  with  the  view  of  preventing  upheavel  by 
frost.  This  was  the  only  reason  we  had  to  favour 
deep  planting  when  it  was  first  adopted,  but  the 
success  has  been  such,  that  we  should  plant  just 
as  deep,  even  if  wo  could  feel  sure  that  there 
would   be  no  frost,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  both 
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clusters  and  single  bulbs  are  larger,  because  not 
so  liable  to  be  affected  by  drought.  Thus  growth 
is  continuous,  and  as  both  naturally  mature  early, 
there  is  no  risk  of  bad  keeping  owing  to  lack  of 
ripeness.  Sound  and  large  sets  should  be  selected, 
not  that  small  sets  always  give  small  produce, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  do ;  it  is  therefore 
wisdom  to  strive  to  avoid  any  such  mishap  by 
selecting  the  most  perfect  seed. 

Leeks  — We  southerners  are  not  so  enthusiastic 
as  regards  the  cultivation  of  Leeks  as  our 
northern  brethren,  and  the  reason  is  we  have  but 
little  demand  for  them.  It  we  had  they  would 
be  forthcoming  in  abundance,  as  there  is  no  more 
skill  necessary  in  order  to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
Leeks  than  one  of  Celery  or  Onions.  We  always 
grow  a  few,  as  they  may  possibly  be  asked  for 
about  twice  during  the  season,  but  for  all  that  we 
try  to  grow  them  well,  and  now  is  the  time  to  sow 
them.  Good  soil  and  an  open  exposure  will  suit 
them  ;  sow  rather  thickly  in  drills,  and  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  transplant  them  to  their 
permanent  position,  which  should  be  a  sunny 
exposure,  and  the  soil  deep  and  well  enriched 
with  farmyard  manure.  Draw  deep  drills  15  inches 
apart  and  plant  with  a  dibber,  allowing  each 
plant  at  least  0  inches  of  space.  Should  the 
weather  be  dry  at  time  of  planting,  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  and  repeat  the  same  if  needs  be 
till  the  roots  have  got  well  established.  As  the 
plants  progress  in  growth  fill  in  the  trench,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  should 
the  length  of  the  plants  warrant  it,  earthing  up, 
the  same  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Cabbages,  will 
assist  the  blanching.  This  constitutes  the  whole 
of  our  practice  in  Leek  growing,  but  were  this 
vegetable  demanded  of  us  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion we  should  give  it  still  more  liberal  treatment, 
and  grow  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  Celery  and 
Cardoons  are  grown. 

General  work  consists  in  trenching  ground 
lately  cropped  with  Parsnips,  and  which  will  be 
required  for  our  main  crops  of  Peas  ;  therefore  all 
the  manure  that  can  be  afforded  is  being  worked 
into  it.  The  frost  has  hindered  the  sowing  of 
Parsnips,  Onions,  and  a  second  lot  of  Peas  and 
Broad  Beans,  but  now  that  a  change  to  milder 
weather  has  set  in,  we  are  preparing  for  sowing 
by  roughly  raking  down  the  soil,  an  operation 
that  has  to  be  repeated  on  two  consecutive  days 
in  order  to  get  it  sufficiently  fine  for  the  drawing 
of  seed  drills.  Ground  not  over-rich  may  have  a 
surface-dressing  of  artificial  manure  spread  over  it 
before  raking  is  done,  as  by  that  means  the 
manure  gets  well  worked  into  the  soil,  and  the 
drilling  gives  it  another  fillip  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. For  Turnips  we  prefer  this  way  of  manuring 
to  all  others.  Soot  is  the  main  ingredient  used, 
and  even  in  the  driest  season  this  appears  to 
answer,  as  we  seldom  have  to  complain  of  injury 
from  fly.  Our  first-sown  Peas  in  the  open  air  are 
just  breaking  through  the  soil,  and  unless  at  once 
made  distasteful  to  sparrows  and  tomtits,  the 
points  will  soon  be  nibbled  out.  Soot  and  lime 
deter  them,  but  the  dose  must  be  repeated  after 
each  heavy  rain.  If  the  rows  can  be  staked  at 
once  and  made  extra  thick  at  bottom  by  the  use 
of  Evergreen  spray,  this  baulks  the  birds  so  much, 
that  unless  hard  pressed  for  food  they  avoid  them. 
Another  sowing  of  Peas  and  also  of  Broad  Beans 
will  be  made  during  the  week,  and  just  a  small 
patch  of  Early  Munich  Turnip,  a  variety  that 
differs  from  other  kinds  quite  as  much  in  its  non- 
liability to  run  to  seed  by  reason  of  early  sowing 
as  it  does  in  being  ready  for  use  in  an  exception- 
ally short  time.  It  is  not  a  good  summer  Turnip, 
for  directly  hot  weather  sets  in  it  gets  so  bitter  as 
to  be  quite  unfit  for  use.  All  through  the  spring 
the  quality  is  passable,  but  its  principal  claim  to 
notice  ia  its  earliness.  W.  W. 


is  profusely  blotched  with  reddish  browii  in  front,  and  in 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  their  markings,  the  flowers  yield  a 
delicate  perfume  resembling  that  of  Whitethorn. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 

INTERMEDIATE  HOUSE  ONCIDIUMS. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  different 
species  belonging  to  this  somewhat  large  genus  is 
yellow,  although  there  are  some  notable  exceptions, 
one  of  which  is  O.  .Tonesianum,  figured  the  other  day 
in  The  Garden.  Many  of  the  earlier  introduced 
species  were  small-flowered,  and  although  a  few  years 
back  these  were  highly  prized,  they  do  not  now-a- 
days  find  much  favour  with  Orchid  growers.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  numbers  of  new 
large-flowered  kinds  have  been  discovered  and  intro- 
duced in  a  living  state  in  quantity.  Those  com- 
mencing the  cultivation  of  Orchids  should  select 
kinds  that  will    maintain    a  good  display  of  bloom 


Odontoglossum  gloriosum. — The  finest  form  of  this 
species  which  lias  come  under  our  notice  is  now  flowering  in 
the  select  collection  of  ( tichids  belonging  to  Mr.  Jacomb,  at 
Stimford  Hill.  O.  gloriosum  of  Uateman  ia  now,  however, 
merged  into  odoratum  of  Lindley,  and  the  plant  in  question 
certainly  much  resembles  that  known  as  O  odoratum  Lee- 
anum.  The  panicle  is  much-branched  and  many-flowered  ; 
in  the  blossoms,  which  are  large  and  richly  coloured,  the  lip 


Oncidium  curtum  (showing  h.abit  of  growth). 

throughout  (he  season.  In  some  iLstances  even  a 
houseful  <'f  bloom,  consisting  of  one  species  and  its 
varieties,  is  a  grand  sight,  an  example  of  which  we 
had  recently  in  Mr.  Sander's  nursery,  where  many 
hundreds  of  blooms  of  Cattleya  Triante  were  to  be 
seen,  but  such  a  display  only  lasts  about  two  months. 
A  succession  must,  therefore,  be  secured,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  t'attleyas  given  in  The  Garden 
(p.  17ri),  we  have  described  a  dozen  Oncidiums,  which 
will  tbiivo  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature 
and  form  good  companions  for  them.  O.  Cavendishi- 
anum,  although  an  old  kind,  cannot  well  be  dispensed 
with,  as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  intermediate  house 
species  to  produce  its  flowers,  which  usually  appear 
in  .Tanuary  and  February,  and  last  fix  weeks  in  per- 
fection. It  is  a  massive-growing  plant,  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  kept  in  a  pot.  It  has  few  or  no 
pseudo-bulbs     its  leaves,  which  are  erect,  very  thick 


and  fleshy,  are  keeled  at  the  back  and  vivid  green. 
It  produces  its  blooms  in  great  branching  panicles,  on 
which  the  single  flowers  measure  an  inch  or  more 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  dull  yellow,  spotted 
with  red,  and  the  lip,  which  is  flat,  is  bright  yellow. 


Flower  of  Oncidium  curtum  (full  size). 

O.  concolor,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, should  be  grown  in  a  suspended  basket ;  not 
only  does  it  succeed  best  thus  placed,  but  its  racemes 
being  pendulous  display  their  charms  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  that  way.  The  pseudo. bulbs  (which  are 
ovate  and  furrowed),  and  also  the  short,  strap-shaped 
leaves,  are  bright  green.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
in  March  and  April,  are  large  and  wholly  bright  clear 
yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  raised  ridges 
at  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  in  some  varieties  are 
red,  and  in  others  orange.  O.  Barcodes  ia  another 
Brazilian  plant,  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  which  are 
erect,  almost  cylindrical,  and  dark  green.  These 
bear  a  pair  of  short,  broadly  lance-shaped  leaves 
of  a  deep  shining  olive-green.  The  panicle,  which 
is  large,  is  much  branched  and  many-flowered ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  and  more  or  less 
profusely  blotched  and  streaked  with  reddish  brown, 
and  the  lip,  which  is  flat,  is  also  clear  bright  yellow, 
dotted  towards  the  base  with  red.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  usually  open  during  April,  and  before 
those  of  0.  concolor  are  over.  O.  Marshallianum,  a 
Brazilian  Oncidium,  is  of  the  showiest  belonging  to 
the  gerrus.  It  blooms  during  April  and  May.  Its 
panicles,  which  are  erect  and  branched,  bear  many 
flowers,  and  the  individual  blooms  measure  3  inches 
across.  The  sepals  are  yellow,  transversely  banded 
with  chestnut,  and  the  petals,  which  are  of  the  same 
colour,  are  not  banded,  but  blotched  along  the  centre; 
the  lip,  which  is  large,  flat,  and  bilobed  in  front,  is 
brilliant  clear  yellow,  with  a  saddle-shaped  blotch  of 
chestnut  at  the  constricted  base, 

0.  Marshallianum  is  often  in  perfection  in  May, 
and  O.  ampliatum  majus  is  a  fit  companion  for  it ; 
the  large,  somewhat  flat  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  variety 
are  apple-green  freckled  with  dotted  lines  of  red. 
The  leaves,  which  are  flat  and  broad,  are  pale  green ; 
this,  being  a  massive,  heavy-looking  plant,  should  be 
kept  in  a  pot.  The  panicle,  which  is  some  3  ft.  or  more 
in  height,  is  much  branched,  and  bears  a  profusion  of 
flowers  of  the  clearest  and  brightest  yellow  in  front, 
but  white  behind.  This  variety  comes  from  Costa 
Rica.  O.  crispum,  which  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and 
thrives  best  on  a  block,  comes  irrto  flower  in  INIay  and 
June.  It  is  peculiar  on  account  of  its  having  rough, 
almost  brown  furrowed  pseudo-birlbs,  which  bear  a 
pair  of  broadly  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  dark  green 
leaves.  The  panicle,  which  is  branched,  bears  often- 
times half  a  hundred  flowers,  each  of  which  measures 
between  2  inches  and  -"J  inches  across.  The  colour 
varies  much,  but  in  the  typical  form  the  whole  flower 
is  rich  browrr,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  and 
crest  of  the  lip,  which  ar'e  orange-yellow  dotted  with 
red,  the  edges  of  the  lip  as  well  as  those  f^f  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  beautifully  waved  and  crisped. 
The  Butterfly  Oncidium  (0.  Papilio  majus)  should  be 
grown  upon  a  block  of  wood  or  in  a  suspended  bas- 
ket. Its  pseudo-bulbs  are  compressed  and  rough, 
and  the  leaves  are  also  rough  and  solitary,  deep  green 
above  and  conspicuously  marbled  with  reddish  brown 
tessellations ;  beneath  they  are  reddish  brown,  pro- 
fusely dotted  with  emerald-green;  these  markings  vary 
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much  in  intensity  in  different  plants.  The  scape,  which 
is  slender,  and  from  '2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  sheath,  from  which  numerous  flowers 
issue  in  succession  ;  it  is  seldom,  however,  that  more 
than  a  single  flower  is  open  at  any  one  time,  but  if 
the  plant  is  large,  many  scapes  will  be  produced,  each 
of  which  will  bear  a  flower,  which  from  their  peculiar 
formation  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  butterflies 
on  the  wing.  The  old  flower-scapes  should  be  re- 
tained from  year  to  year,  as  they  will  make  lateral 
branches,  and  thus  add  their  quota  to  the  general  eflfect. 
Each  flower  measares  between  3  inches  and  4  inches 
across  the  petals,  and  more  than  6  inches  from  the 
base  of  the  lip  to  the  tip  of  the  antennie-like  sepals  ; 
the  three  sepals,  which  are  erect,  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  dull  purple,  with  a  few  narrow,  scattered  bands 
of  yellow  ;  the  petals  are  broad,  defiexed,  tapering  to 
a  point,  chestnut-red,  and  irregularly  and  transveisely 
streaked  with  orange-yellow  ;  the  lip,  which  is  flat,  is 
clawed,  nearly  circular,  and  orange-yellow  in  the 
centre,  margined  with  a  broad  border  of  chestnut  red ; 
the  structure  of  the  side  lobes  and  that  of  the  crest 
of  the  lip,  together  with  the  column,  materially  sup- 
port the  supposed  resemblance  which  this  flower  bears 
to  a  butterfly.  0.  Kramerianum  is  another  Butterfly 
Oncidium,  the  flowers  of  which,  however,  are  different 
from  those  of  the  last ;  in  this  case  the  petals  are  de- 
flexed,  pale  yellow,  profusely  spotted  and  dotted  with 
reddish  brown,  and  very  wavy  at  the  edges  ;  the  lip, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crisp  margin,  is  large  and 
flat,  broadly  fiddle-shaped,  pale  yellow,  and  bordered 
with  brown  spots  ;  the  peculiar  knotted  flower  scape 
is  a  marked  feature  in  this  species  ;  both  this  and 
0.  Papilio  continue  to  flower  for  many  weeks  at  a 
time. 

O.  Lanceanum,  a  grand  vanilla-scented  species,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  keep  in  good  health  ;  this  diffi- 
culty has,  however,  to  a  great  extent  been  overcome 
by  Orchid  growers  during  these  last  few  years.  It 
rec[uires  plenty  of  air,  and  its  roots  should  be  kept  in 
confinement  ;  therefore  it  thrives  best  in  an  open 
suspended  basket,  well  exposed  to  light.  It  is 
destitute  of  pseudo-bulbs,  and  its  large,  fleshy 
leaves,  light  green  profusely  dotted  with  purple, 
resemble  those  of  O.  Cavendishianum.  The  flower- 
scape  is  erect,  and  the  individual  flowers  measure 
nearly  2  inches  across  ;  in  the  typical  form  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish  yellow  spotted  with  reddish 
purple,  and  the  lip,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  is  rich 
violet,  the  middle  lobe  being  deep  purplish  violet. 
In  the  variety  Lawrenceanum  the  expanded  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  is  pure  white.  O.  Gardneri  belongs  to  the 
crispum  section.  It  comes  into  bloom  about  July 
and  its  flowers,  which  are  sweet-scented,  are  very 
long-lived.  The  panicle,  which  is  erect,  is  much 
branched  and  many-flowered  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  bright  brown,  bordered  with  pale  yellow  and 
crisped  on  the  edges  ;  the  lip,  which  is  very  broad 
and  rich  golden  yellow,  has  a  spotted  marginal 
border  of  chestnut-brown.  O.  Jonesianum,  of  which 
a  coloured  illustration  was  given  Lately  in  The 
Garden,  is  a  new,  distinct,  and  beautiful  species  which 
should  be  grown  upon  a  block  and  suspended  heafi 
downwards  ;  its  deep  green  leaves  are  long  and  Bush- 
like, whilst  the  panicle  of  bloom  (when  the  plant 
is  strong)  becomes  branched  and  many-flowered. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  brown  or  crimson.  In 
some  forms  the  lip  is  pure  white  in  front,  with  a 
yellow  ear-like  lobe  dotted  with  criuHon  on  each 
side  at  the  base.  In  others  the  richly-coloured 
spots  are  irregularly  spread  over  the  middle  lobe. 
0.  R'>gersi  is  a  variety  of  0.  varicosum,  itself  a 
very  fine,  free-flowering  Orchid,  and  if  the  best  va- 
riety cannot  be  obtained,  the  typical  form  should  be 
substi'.uted.  The  panicle  is  densely  branched  and  the 
flowers  numerous,  often  over  a  hundred  on  a  panicle. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  small,  the  lip  large, 
flat,  deeply  lobed  in  front,  and  of  a  uniform  rich  deep 
yellow.  O.  curtum  is  nearly  related  to  0.  crispum, 
and  extremely  floriferous,  as  will  readily  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rich  clear  yellow,  blotched  and 
dotted  with  bright  brown.  The  lip  is  bright  golden 
yellow  bordered  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  flashed 
with  purple  on  the  disc.  These  Oncidiums  reijuire 
very  similar  tiextment  to  that  recommended  on  p.  176 
for  Cattleyas,  but  their  rooti  like  rather  more  water 


than  Cattleyas  during  the  growing  season,  and  they 
will  bear  a  little  more  resting  during  the  winter. 
Those  kinds  recommended  for  block  or  basket  culture 
should  be  carefully  watched  during  the  resting  season 
in  order  to  avoid  excessive  drought. 


Phaius  grandifolius.— Several  large  pots  of 
this  handsome  Orchid  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Pen- 
rhyn  are  just  now  a  sight,  and  a  most  enjoyable 
one  too,  for  rarely  indeed  have  I  seen  this  winter- 
flowering  plant  in  better  condition.  Not  one, 
but  most  of  the  plants  have  as  many  as  ten  flower- 
stems  of  nearly  .'>  feet  in  height,  and  with  from 
fifteen  to  a  score  of  flowers  on  each.  The  big, 
bright  green,  Palm  like  leaves,  combined  with  the 
luxuriance  of  the  flower-spikes,  clearly  point  out 
that  Mr.  Speed  knows  well  how  to  manage  this 
gigantic  Orchid,  and  which  he  values  highly  for 
cutting  purposes  during  the  winter  months. — W. 

Odontoglossum  hebraicum. — This  rare  and 
beautiful  plant  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  O.  odoratum, 
but  if  so,  it  differs  widely  from  the  type.  Its 
appearance  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
a  hybrid,  but  between  what  parents  it  is  difficult 
to  assert.  It  produces  dense  panicles  of  large, 
showy  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
yellow,  streaked  and  profusely  spotted  with  chest- 
nut-red, whilst  the  lip,  which  is  spear-shaped,  is 
yellow,  marked  with  radiating  reddish  crimson 
lines  at  the  base,  and  blotched  in  front  with 
velvety  maroon.  We  recently  saw  two  very  dis- 
tinct forms  of  this  plant  flowering  with  Mr.  Jacomb 
at  Stamford  Hill. 

Cattleya  Trianee  Ernesti. — This  is  perhaps 
the  finest  form  of  this  variable  Cattleya  that  has 
yet  bloomed  in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  sepals  and  petals  broad,  lilac-mauve  tipped 
with  magenta,  slightly  flaked  down  the  centre  of 
the  petal;  lip  large,  the  front  lobe  rich  crimson- 
lake,  deeper  at  the  base,  where  it  is  met  by  rich 
deep  orange  which  fills  the  throat.  We  recently 
noted  this  fine  form  with  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  in 
his  garden  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell, 
where  also  blooming  at  the  same  time  were  several 
other  remarkable  kinds,  such  as  the  true  pure 
white  form  called  alba,  and  the  variety  Symeana, 
which  has  blush  sepals  and  petals  and  a  very  fine 
lip,  crimson  in  front  and  deep  orange  in  the 
throat ;  also  Amesiana,  likewise  a  rich  and  rare 
form. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum  cispum  Stevansi.  — Ono   of   the 

finest  cif  the  siinttcd  forms  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  PoUott's 
ci.llecti-tn.  Tllis  variety  opens  witli  a  yellow  ground,  suljse- 
ciuontly  bei-jniint;  paler.  It  is  blotched  and  spotted  with 
reddish  l.rowu.— .J.  D, 

Dendrobium  "Wardianum— A  variety  of  this  is  now 
flowering'  in  the  nurseries  of  Slessrs.  Hooper,  at  Twiekeri- 
ham,  different  from  the  typicil  variety,  In  which  the  petals 
and  sepals  are  tipped  with  inagenti.  On  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, however,  they  are  pure  white  and  very  pretty. 

Dendrobium  eudocharis.— This  variety,  a  cross 
between  Dendrobium  heterocarpum  and  japjnicum,  is 
worthy  cf  note,  both  on  aecount  of  its  perfume  and  its  fine 
shades  of  colour.  It  has  a  remarkably  long  labellum  with 
purple  throat,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  a  beautiful  ivory- 
white. 

Brassavola  glauca.  —  This  very  desirable  Mexican 
Orchid  is  now  in  fine  conditinn  in  the  Cattleya  house  in 
Messrs.  Veitchs  ninseries.  The  pet.als  and  sep,als  are 
greenish  white,  and  the  labellum  white  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  pink  on  the  upper  part.  It  wiU  last  for  a  week  or  two  in 
good  condition. 

Maadevallias.— I  have  sent  a  flower  of  Masdevallii 
Veitchi  giandiflnra,  also  two  flowers  of  different  varieties  of 
JI  isdevallia  amabilis,  for  your  opinion.  I  have  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  with  twenty-tix  flowers  on  one  spite,  and  twenty- 
two  on  another,  la  that  about  the  average  number  for  it  to 
bear?— J.  Osborne,  ll'iltm  House,  Smahauipton. 

».*  The  flower  of  Jt.  Veitchi  is  a  very  fine  one.  mcisuriug 
upwards  of  0  inches  across.  In  one  variety  of  M.  amabilis 
the  flowers  are  very  dark,  the  lower  connate  sepals  being 
deep  crimson-scarlet.  Your  plants  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
must  be  strong  to  produce  the  quantity  of  flowers  you  name. 
—Ed. 

Odontoglossums.— I  potted  some  imported  bulbs  of 
Odontoglossums  some  few  months  back,  and  placed  them  in 
a  greenhouse  wheic  they  soon  began  to  grow.  I  then  placed 
them  in  a  sm.all  stove  in  which  the  heat  v.iried  from  ."iV  to 
70^,  and  kept  them  rather  damp.  Some  have  since  done  badly, 
and  the  bulbs  have  withered  and  died.     Have  I  given  tor. 


much  water,  or  too  much  heat?  The  pots  were  plunged  in 
Cocoa  fibre.  I  have  now  replaced  them  in  the  greonhouss 
in  which  the  temperatm-e  is  from  40"  to  .50",  and  plunged 
them  in  Cocoa  fibre.  My  Cattleya::  in  the  stove  are  grow- 
ing, but  not  BO  well  as  I  should  like.  Peihaps  the  house  is 
too  dry.— C.  A.  B. 


A  YEAR'S  CROPS  FROM  COLD  PITS. 
The  purposes  for  which  cold  pits  and  frames  may  be 
used  are  so  many,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
are  any  other  structures  that  yield  the  same  return 
as  these  when  their  cost  is  taken  into  account.  To- 
day I  was  occupied  in  filling  a  four-light  brick  pit 
with  Strawberry  plants  for  the  production  of  a  crop 
that  will  fill  up  the  gap  lietween  those  forced  in  pots 
and  those  in  the  open  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
plants  have  been  well  prepared.  The  earliest  runners 
were  taken  and  planted  in  a  rich  piece  of  grouad 
early  last  July.  During  autumn  all  runners  which 
they  made  were  taken  off  and  weeds  kept  down. 
To  day  they  have  been  lilted  with  grand  balls  of 
roots  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  pit,  15  inches 
apart  each  way.  When  the  planting  was  finished 
they  received  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  au  occasional 
watering,  and  cutting  off  the  runners  as  they  appear, 
they  will  involve  no  further  trouble,  unless  it  be 
placing  a  mat  on  each  light  when  frosty.  We  shall 
thus  get  a  crop  of  fruit  equal  in  size  and  flavour  to 
the  best  grown  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  mean- 
time a  sufficient  number  of  plants  of  Tomatoes  will  be 
got  ready.  The  variety  we  prefer  is  Hathaway's 
Excelsior.  The  lights  being  4  feet  wide,  two  plants 
will  be  provided  f.>r  each.  The  Tomatoes,  well  esta- 
blished in  7-inch  pots,  will  then  succeed  the  Straw- 
berries. We  have  some  g,alvanised  wire  hurdles  that 
just  fit  the  interior  of  the  pit ;  these  are  fixed  1  foot 
from  the  glass  and  to  them  the  Tomatoes  are  trained. 
(Jne  plant  is  put  in  at  the  back  and  the  other  in 
the  front,  in  the  same  soil  in  which  the  Straw- 
berries grew.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  we 
generally  let  one  plant  monopolise  the  space  of 
one  light,  and  cut  most,  if  not  all,  the  back  ones  out. 
If  I  had  not  the  wire  hurdles  I  should  stretchy  some 
wires  along,  or  make  temporary  frames  with  builders' 
laths  on  which  to  train  the  growths.  When  the 
Tomatoes  are  over  the  wires  are  taken  out,  the  foil 
stirred  up,  and  Endive  to  be  preserved  for  use  as 
winter  salad  is  put  in.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
pit  is  never  unoccupied,  and  that  it  affords  protection 
for  three  important  crops  in  one  year.  But  no  one 
need  be  confined  to  these  crops  only.  The  routine 
may  be  varied  by  substituting  Potatoes  or  an  early 
crop  of  Radishes  instead  of  the  Strawberries,  or  soine 
roots  of  Asparagus  may  be  lifted  and  brought  on  in 
advance  of  the  outdoor  crop.  Seakale  may  also  be 
brought  on  in  the  same  way.  The  frames  may  also 
be  used  for  the  protection  of  bedding  plants,  and  then 
leave  time  enough  to  get  a  crop  of  late  Cucumbers. 
French  Beans  may  be  substituted  for  Strawberries  if 
not  planted  until  the  end  of  March.  This  will  prove 
a  very  valuable  crop,  and  will  prolong  the  season  of 
that  useful  vegetable  fully  three  weeks.  In  the  case 
of  movable  frames  they  may  be  utilised  to  protect 
Vegetable  Marrows  until  the  end  of  June,  which  will 
biing  on  the  crop  much  earlier. 

In  autumn  these  structures  may  be  filled  with 
Violets,  which  will  flower  during  winter  and  spring. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  Violets  maybe  taken  out,  and, 
with  a  little  fermenting  material  to  furnish  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  a  crop  of  Mehms  may  be  obtained  in  Au- 
gust. Cold  pits  may  also  during  summer  be  used  for  at 
least  three  months  in  sheltering  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants,  which  do  better  in  a  properly  managed  pit  in 
hot  weather  than  in  houses.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  young  stock  of  such  plants  as  Ericas,  Aza- 
leas, Linum  trigynum,  and  Poinsettias.  The  cool 
bottom  on  which  they  generally  have  to  stand  pre- 
vents the  soil  drying  up  so  quickly  as  it  does  in 
houses.  During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months 
such  plants  as  Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
do  much  better  in  frames  than  in  heated  structures. 
In  many  cases  Cyclamens  are  better  planted  out  in  a 
bed  of  soil  in  them  than  when  kept  growing  in  pots. 
In  the  early  spring  months  such  annuals  as  Asters, 
Ten-week  Stocks,  and  Zinnias  may  b.,-  better  raised 
in  these  structures  than  in  houses,  and  the  same 
frames  may  be  used  during  the  winter  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  bedding  Calceolarias,  &c.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  can  be  appropriated,  and  where  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  a  variety  of  subjects  one  can  hardly  have 
too  many  of  them.  Every  email  garden  ought  to  be 
provided  with  a  brick  pit  at  least  20  feet  long  and  6  feet 
wide,  and  two  or  three  portable  frames.  J.  C.  C. 

MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  late  drying  winds  have  left  the  soil  in  good  order 
for  croppiog,  and  all  hands  are  now  busy  getting  in 
the  earliest  crops.  The  soil,  being  light  and  well 
drained,  is  naturally  warm,  and  seeds  may  therefore 
safely  be  pown  earlier  than  in  cold,  stiff  soils  ;  more- 
over, the  seedlings  get  deeper  rooted  before  drought" 
can  affect  them.  The  crops  that  come  in  for  firot 
sowing  are — 

Peas. — Of  these  the  earliest  kinds  are  now  mostly 
sown,  and  some  of  the  second  earlies  will  get  attention 
at  once ;  for  when  once  picking  begins  market- 
growers  soon  clear  the  land  so  as  to  get  in  other 
crops,  as  after  two  or  three  pickings  they  do  not  pay 
to  go  over,  and  are  cleared  off  and  given  to  the  pigs 
or  sheep.  In  this  part  of  the  country  Kentish  In- 
victa.  Ringleader,  and  William  I.  are  popular  early 
liiids;  and  Harrison's  Glory,  Pride  of  the  Maiket, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  Main  Crop,  King  of  Marrows, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  late  kinds. 

Broad  Beans  are  Eown  as  early  as  the  soil  will 
permit  getting  them  in.  Only  two  or  three  sowings 
of  these  are  made,  as  a  rule,  as  they  are  not  profitable 
after  other  Beans  come  in.  The  Longpod,  John- 
Htone's  Wonderful,  and  Windsor  are  the  sorts  sown, 
in  the  order  named. 

Raiiishes  are  sown  largely  as  early  crops  on  warm 
borders.  They  are  generally  sown  broadcast,  in  beds 
about  4  feet  wide,  and  covered  with  straw,  which  is 
removed  during  the  day  when  fine  and  returned  at 
night.  The  long  red  sorts  are  the  best  for  early 
sowing,  and  the  white-tipped  French  Breakfast  is 
I'Uo  much  in  request.  The  Turnip-rooted  kinds  are 
sown  next  month  in  large  quantities. 

0.\iuNS.  —  These  are  being  transplanted  from 
atitumu-sown  beds  and  put  out  on  very  rich  soil  that 
has  been  deeply  cultivated  and  well  enriched  with 
manure.  The  Giant  Rocca  and  the  Tripoli  varieties 
are  the  sorts  used  for  transplanting,  and  ^the  white 
Spanish  for  pulling  while  green  for  salads.  The  soil 
is  being  got  ready  for  spring  sowing,  as  a  good  seed- 
be  1  is  of  great  importance  for  Onions ;  liberal 
manuring,  deep  cultivation,  and  getting  the  seed  in 
when  the  surface  is  dry  are  the  points  on  %vhich 
market  growers  rely  for  good  crops.  James's  Keep- 
ing and  Bedfordshire  Champion  are  the  favourites,  as 
they  keep  well  until  the  spring,  when  there  are  few 
foreign  Onions  in  the  market. 

Carrots  of  the  Early  Horn  type  are  lieing  sown 
both  in  frames  and  on  warm  borders  ;  a  li^iht,  friable, 
sandy  soil  to  produce  bright,  clean  roots  without  much 
fresh  manure  is  the  one  selectel  for  this  crop.  They 
are  pulled  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  size.  The 
Early  Scarlet  Nantes  is  now  in  great  favour,  rivalling 
the  old  French  Horn,  so  long  used  for  early  work. 

Parsnips  are  sown  already  by  many,  while  others 
are  getting  the  land  ready.  This  crop  delights  in 
stiffer  land  than  Carrots.  Deep  cultivation  is  also 
necessary  to  produce  long,  straight  roots,  but  no  fresh 
manure  is  applied,  as  it  causes  the  roots  to  become 
forked.  The  Hollow  Crown  and  Student  are  the 
varieties  grown. 

FoTATOKB  of  the  early  kidney  kinds  are  planted 
out  in  frames  and  on  warm  borders,  and  a  quantity 
laid  out  in  boxes  to  sprout  ready  for  planting.  The 
eirliest  main  crop  here  is  of  the  American  Rose  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  types,  as  they  fill  the  measure 
sooner  than  the  kidney  varieties.  The  planting  of  these 
will  be  pushed  on  directly  milder  weather  prevails. 

Cauliflowers  that  have  been  wintered  under 
handlights  are  being  thinned  out  and  put  under 
cloches  or  any  other  slight  protection,  and  are  usually 
grown  close  to  the  homestead,  where  shelter  can  be 
given  them. 

Cabbages  that  have  stood  during  winter  in  the 
seed  bed  are  now  being  transplanted  into  rows  rather 
thickly,  to  follow  those  put  out  in  autumn,  and  seed  is 
being  sow     as  they  are  one  of  the  all-year-round  crops. 


liETTDCES  are  being  planted  out  in  quantity ;  they 
are  of  the  Brown  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties,  and 
boxes  of  seed  are  sown  under  glass  for  succession. 

Frames  and  hotbeds  are  now  being  put  in  order  for 
the  season  ;  seeds  of  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and 
other  crops  that  it  is  desirable  to  get  as  early  as 
possible  are  already  sown.  Tomatoes  are  especially 
benefited  by  early  sowing,  as  our  summers  are  too 
short  for  Ihem  unless  every  day  is  utilised.  They 
appear  to  be  more  in  demand  every  year.  I  find 
many  are  reducing  the  space  devoted  to  Cucumbers 
and  increasing  that  for  Tomatoes ;  a  good  selection 
of  the  old  Smooth  Red  is  the  favourite  with  market 
growers,  and  with  Cucumbers  Telegraph  is  still  the 
one  selected. 

Hardy  fruits  are  being  pruned,  manured,  and 
cleaned ;  the  prospect  of  a  good  fruit  crop  could  not 
be  better,  as  the  severe  weather  has  kept  the  buds 
dormant,  and  the  season  last  year  was  very  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  good  clean  wood ;  in  fact,  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  finer  foliage  on  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  than  last  year,  and  if  we  get  a  favourable 
spring  I  anticipate  a  heavy  crop.  Bush  fruits  that 
are  now  being  pruned  have  been  badly  injured  by 
birds  taking  the  buds.  In  this  locality  the  sparrows 
are  the  chief  enemies,  and  they  are  so  daring  that 
nothing  but  close  netting  up  or  the  gun  will  stop  them 

Straw! >erry  beds  are  being  cleared  of  weeds,  run 
ners,  &c.,  and  a  mulching  of  manure  applied.  Newly 
planted  beds  that  have  had  the  soil  loosened  by  frost 
are  being  trodden  down  firmly  round  the  plants.  Cob 
Nuts  and  Filberts  are  now  being  pruned.  They  are 
cut  in  very  closely,  only  the  fruitful  spray  being  left ; 
a  dressing  of  old  rags  or  town  refuse  suits  them  well. 
The  high  price  of  English  Applts  has  led  growers  to 
pay  more  attention  to  our  long-neglected  and  starved 
orchard  trees.  J.  Groom. 

Oospvrt. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  WEEK. 

A  red-striped  Snowdrop.— I  have  a  sniaU  putch  of 
Snowdrops  like  those  sent,  i.c  ,  striped  with  red.  Can  you 
give  any  idea  how  that  has  occurred"?— E.  Pitcher,  Crinrile- 
lAril,  jH'ro-  Noririi'/f. 

.  The  petals  arc  striped  inside  with  reddish  pink 
These  liuf  s  are  fainter  on  tlie  outside,  but  have  a  tendency  to 
flush  tlie  whole  flower  with  pink.  It  seems  a  very  interest- 
ing variation,  but  probably  no  variation  on  the  commcii 
.Snowdrop  can  ever  be  made  witli  adv.antage. — Kd. 

An  exhibition  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  be  held 
at  Chester  on  March  3,  4,  .lud  5,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  best  late  varieties  grown  in  the  district.  A  conference 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  show,  at  which  papers 
will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Anthurium  Andreanum. — I  send  you  a  spathe 
of  this  Anthurium,  which  has  been  in  full  beauty 
since  the  beginning  of  November  last.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Anthuriums,  as  if  kept  steadily  moving 
it  will  continue  to  throw  up  its  brilliant  scarlet  spathes 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. — W.  Jipp, 
Ti'riidil^  Eiisthournc. 

*J*  A  magnificent  spathe,  (i  inches  in  length  and 
5  inches  in  width,  the  spadi.x  being  4  inches  in 
length.— En. 

Destroyers  of  wild  plants. — T  observe  that 
once  again  the  wanton  destruction  of  native  flowers 
has  been  the  subject  of  condemnation,  and  not  too 
soon.  Each  succeeding  year  shows  how  rapidly  even 
the  once  famous  Devonshire  lanes  are  losing  their 
beauty,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  same  idlers  who 
plunder  the  lanes  and  fields  also  steal  from  gardens, 
choosing  by  preference  such  plants  as  Snowdrops  and 
Lent  Lilies,  which  might  possibly  be  wild.  These 
flowers  are  hawked  about  the  streets  and  offered  for 
sale  at  houses  in  Torquay,  Totnes,  and  other  towns, 
and  purchasers  are  only  too  readily  found  for  such 
goods.  There  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  this  evil, 
and  that  is  by  a  general  agreement  to  refuse  to  buy 
their  wares.  The  sacrifice  is  not  so  very  great,  con- 
sidering the  profusion  of  flowers  (of  the  same  kind  if 
preferred)  which  may  be  bought  clean  and  fresh  from 
respectable  nurserymen ;  and  surely,  independently  of 
this  resource,  no  honest  person  would  knowingly  abet 
theft.  The  Lent  Lily  robberies  from  orchards  and 
gardens  have  just  begun  ;  but  as  regards  Snowdrops, 
only  last  week  the  raid  was  extensively  carried  out 
not  only  from  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  wealthy, 
but  from  the  gardens  of  the  cottagers ;  and  let  those 
who  so  thoughtlessly  buy  the  stolen  goods  remember 


that  their  flowers  are  a  delight  to  cottagers  and  a 
legitimate  profit,  too,  if  they  choose  to  part  with  them. 
— T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  South  Detoii. 

Tecophylaea  cyano-crocus  Lelchtlini.^ 
This,  the  loveliest  of  all  the  spring  blue  flowers,  is  too 
seldom  seen.  It  is  now  in  perfection  here.  I  find 
that  tiny  offsets  not  bigger  than  a  Pea  will  often  give 
one  bloom,  and  the  larger  bulbs  throw  up  three  and 
sometimes  four.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  believe,  has  it  out- 
doors at  Weybridge,  but  I  have  not  yet  so  tried  it,  as 
until  it  is  really  plentiful  it  is  far  too  precious  to  risk 
outside.  I  do  not,  however,  give  it  any  heat,  but 
simply  a  cold  frame  to  grow  in  and  a  cold  house  to 
bloom  in,  and  such  treatment  seems  to  suit  it  well, 
for  it  is  increasing  rapidly. — W.  Wilks,  Sliir!eij 
Vioiroijc,  i'roi/don. 

The  dates  of  the  foUowinfj  Bose  shows 
to  be  held  in  1SS7  have  been  fixed.  Ryde,  .Tune  2.3  ; 
Bagshot,  June  28  ;  Moreton-in-Marsh,  .Tune  30  ; 
Crystal  Palace,  July  2  ;  South  Kensington,  July  5  ; 
Sutton,  July  6  ;  Bath,  Farningham,  July  7  ;  Diss, 
July  12  ;  Edinburgh,  July  13  ;  Ulverston,  July  15  ; 
Wirrall  (Birkenhead),  July  20.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  S'.ow,  all  the  above  exhibitions 
are  held  in  affiliation  with  the  National  Rose  Society. 
Cut  flowers  in  New  York.— According  to  the 
Americom  Fli>i-ist,  cut  flowers  seem  to  be  highly  valued 
and  fetch  faljulous  sums  in  New  York,  judging  from 
the  following  retail  prices :  Rose  W.  F.  Bennett, 
Is.  each;  La  France,  Is.  to  2s.  each;  General  Jac- 
queminot, 23.  to  43.  each ;  Niphetos,  7s.  per  dozen ; 
Carnations,  2s.  to  4s.  per  dozen ;  Lilac,  (is.  to  8s.  a 
spray ;  Violets,  (is.  per  bunch.  If  our  British  growers 
could  realise  such  prices,  they  would  think  themselves 
handsomely  remunerated. 

Vegetable  trials  a*;  Chiswick.— Comparative 
trials  of  the  following  vegetabhs,  viz..  Cabbages, 
Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Turnips,  new  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes  and  Peas  are  proposed  to  be  made 
this  season,  under  the  direction  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  committee  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  Persons  desirous  of 
contributing  examples  of  any  of  these  objects  for  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  are  reiiuested  to  forward 
the  same  as  early  .as  possible  to  the  superintendent, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

London  parks. — Replying  to  a  question  respect- 
ing London  parks.'Mr.  Plunket  gave  the  following 
particular.^.  The  cost  of  laying  out  Kennington  Park 
was  nearly  £.5000,  this  sum  bting  defrayed  by  the 
Treasury.  The  cost  of  buying  and  laying  out  A''ictoria 
Park  was  about  £133,000,  which  was  paid  out  of 
funds  provided  from  the  land  revenue  of  the  Crown. 
The  amount  (about  £1.500)  for  laying  out  Bethnal 
G  reen  Gardens  was  paid  by  the  Treasury.  Battersea 
Park  and  estatecost  £350,000,  of  which  sum  Parliament 
voted  £10,'),000,  £200,000  having  been  borrowed,  and 
the  remainder  applied  from  proceeds  of  sales  and 
rents.  The  maintenance  of  Trafalgar  Square  was 
£2o0  a  ye.ar,  exclusive  of  the  cost  o^  the  water 
required  tor  the  fountains. 


W.  Millar.— We  should  say  that  your  Eucharis  is  in- 
fested with  the  Eucharis  mite. 

F.  Si'EADMAN. — There  is  little  doubt  that  your  b  lib  is  badly 
infested  with  the  Hucharis  mite. 

Names  of  plants.— i'.  '/■  T.,  Nfwbmni.—A.  very  good 
viuicty  of  Dendrobium  aqueum,  sometimes  called  D.  album 

/,    ir.    A'.  — Leptotes    bicolor. J.    W.    7..— The    Orchid 

fl.iwers  appear  to  be  a  species  of  Bolbophylhim  ;  send  growth 

ur  describe  it;  cannot  name  the  leaf. F.  li\  B.—\,  Brainea 

insignis  ;  '2,  Lomaria  glauca  ;  very  rare  ;  not  in  cultivation 
as  far  as  we  know  ;  3,  Lycopodium  taxifolium. K.  T. — 

1,  Boronia  megastigma  ;  2,  Grevillea  Priessi ;  3,  Acacia  argy- 

rophylla ;  4,  A.  Drummondi. .V.   Y,  Z.—l,  Lajlia  harpo- 

phylla ;  2,  Phal-.i'uopsis  Sauderiana ;  3,  Dendi-obiima  crassi- 
nnde. -^ — Blwit'fi, — t.the  true  Coilogyne  cristata  Lemoniana; 
•J,  Cattleya,   a  good  form  of  amethystoglossa ;  3,   Begonia 

Carricri ;  4,  Pilumua  uobilis. G.  Thomas. — 1,  Erica  melan- 

thera ;  2,  Acacia  Drummondi ;  3,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  4, 

apparently  a    Hakea ;   cannot    naiue    without   flowers. 

7'.  O'  C,  Swansea. — Your  Scolopcndriuni  is  only  an  ordinary 
and  ugly  form. W.H.,  I^a^■i■^J/r/^,H,— I.  Niphobolus  lingua; 

2,  Ilavallia  solida ;  3,  Libonia  flonbunda ;  4.  Justicia  fiavi- 
coma ;  0,  Dipteracanthus  Herbsti.  —  Georges  Sfi,{<l.~~l, 
Skimmia  oblata  ;  2.  Euonymus  r.adicans  varicgal  us ;  3,  Cyrto- 

mium  lucidum  ,  4,  Trichomaues  parvulum. A'.  G.,  Epsom. 

—  Your  .aquatic  Eern  is  Ceratopteri.s  tbalictroides. F.,l.  //., 

f/i'-r/LsC'/.— A  curious  form  of  Anthnlyza  ajthiopica. G.  V. 

—Your  seedling  Amar.vllis  is  an  ordinary  good  form  cf  A. 
aidica. J.  B.-  Cattleya  Trianse  delicata. 

Names  of  fruits.—./.  Sale,  JTrffiiirirfyc-Apple,  Golden 
Spire  ;  Pear,  Bcurre  Did. 
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PINUS  PONDEROSA. 

TiiK  wind-swept  Isle  of  Anglesey  would,  perhaps, 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  very  favourable  habitat 
for  the  above  Pine,  but  that  it  is  so  was  clearly 
enough  demonstrated  to  me  a  short  time  ago 
when  making  a  rather  hurried  visit  to  Baronhill, 
the  beautiful  Welsh  residence  of  Sir  Richard 
Bulkeley,  Bart.  In  other  and  colder  parts  of  the 
same  island,  and  in  company  with  the  beautiful 
and  equally  hardy  P.  insignis,  it  braves  in  a  re- 
markable and  commendable  way  the  keen,  eearch- 
inij  winds  blowing  in  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These,  and  similar  instances  that  have  either  come 
under  my  own  notice  or  been  recorded  to  me  of 
late,  impress  upon  me  how  valuable  a  tree  for 
plantinij  in  certain  positions  this  Pine  is,  and  that, 
judtriog  from  how  seldom  it  is  to  be  seen  in  our 
woods  and  grounds,  the  sooner  its  k'ood  qualities 
are  brought  prominently  under  notice  the  better, 
for  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
stock  of  forest  trees.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  say  much  in  favour 
of  P.  pondero-a,  its  rather  lax,  tortuous  foliage 
and  gaunt  appearance  imparting  to  it  more  of  the 
picturesque  than  the  beautiful.  The  branches  are 
remarkably  stiut  and  inclined  to  droop,  arranged 
in  sparse  whoil-',  and  usually  but  thinly  c'ad  with 
foliage,  the  latter  being  almost  confined  to  the 
branchlet  extremities.  Great  variation  is  notice- 
able in  the  lengths  of  the  leaves  of  various  speci- 
mens, but  in  fair-sized  trees  about  7  inches  or 
S  inches  i^  the  average  ;  they  are  stiff  and  some- 
what dishevelled,  and  of  a  deep  dark  green,  and 
usually  arranged  in  threes.  In  large  specimens 
piUen  cones  are  fully  produced,  and  as  they  are  of 
large  sizj  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  yellow,  they 
contrast  nicely  with  the  deep  green,  tufted  foliage. 
These  male  flowers  or  catkins  are  remarkably  per- 
sistent, those  for  four  or  five  years  back  still 
adhering  thickly  to  the  branches,  a  tuft  of  the 
long  leaves  marking  otF  with  great  accuracy  the 
divisions  of  each  year's  growth.  The  cones  are 
ovate  in  shape,  4  inches  or  more  in  length,  with 
stout  foot-stalks,  and  are  usually  produced  in 
clusters. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  bark,  apart  from  its  pretty 
and  distinct  colour,  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
divided  into  flakes  of  often  ."i  inches  square, 
but  for  all  this  the  trunk  is  tolerably  smooth  and 
may,  by  a  practised  eye,  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  timber  of  Pinus  ponderosa,  as  grown  in  this 
country,  is  heavy  and  full  of  resin,  with  a  very 
agreeable  smell  and  prettily  marked  ;  but  this  is 
referring  to  a  tree  of  nearly  fifty  years'  growth, 
others  of  smaller  size  and  planted  from  twenty 
to  twenty  five  years  having  produced  a  much 
lighter  and  less  solid  wood,  and  with  a  marked 
falling  oti'  in  the  quantity  of  turpentine,  as  no- 
ticed in  the  larger  specimen.  The  timber  of  no 
other  Pine  that  I  have  had  the  chance  of 
cutting  up  contained  such  a  quantity  of  resin  as 
did  that  of  the  large  one  above  referred  to,  and 
the  strong  resinous  smell  given  olf  was,  in  my 
opinion,  only  equalled  by  that  of  a  70-feet-high 
tree  of  Abies  grandis  that  we  not  long  ago  had 
to  cut  down. 

To  Scottish  enterprise  are  we  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  this  gigantic  Pine,  it  being  sent 
home  from  Oregon,  in  1827,  by  Douglas,  where, 
as  well  as  in  California,  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  A  person  who  resided  for  some  time 
in  a  district  where  this  Pine  abounded  tells  me  that 
the  average  height  of  the  trees  was  fully  1S(J  feet, 
and  he  has  measured  the  trunks  of  some  fully  5  feet 
in  diameter,  but  there  were  many  larger.  Where 
the  trees  grew  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  were  destitute  of  branches  for  more  than 
half  their  height,  the  sight  of  colossal  stems  was, 
he  likewise  informs  me,  almost  indescribable. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  this  Pine  may  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country — trees  of  from  .TO  feet 
to  fully  00  feet  in  height,  half  as  much  in  spread 
of  branches,  and  with  stems  girthing  as  much  as 


s  feet  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  When  allowed 
plenty  of  room  for  development  of  the  branches  the 
diameter  of  the  spread  of  these  almost  equals  the 
tree's  height,  one  case  in  particular  that  has  just 
come  under  my  notice  being  a  tree  .'i."i  feet  high 
with  a  spread  of  branches  of  42  feet.  In  such  cases 
the  branches  are  usually  cone-bearing  down  to 
within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  ground. 

Soil  would  not  seem  to  influence  the  growth  of 
Pinus  ponderosa  to  any  great  extent,  for  in  my 
mind's  eye  I  am  now  picturing  specimens  grow- 
ing in  sandy  soil,  stifl'  clayey  loam,  rocky  ihhi-is, 
and  reclaimed  peat-bog,  and  with  but  little  differ- 
ence so  far  as  external  appearance  is  concerned. 
The  large  specimen,  the  wood  of  which  is  re- 
ferred to  above  as  being  so  heavy  and  full  of 
turpentine,  was  growing  in  almost  pure  gravel, 
while  the  Anglesey  specimen  is  on  shallow  loam  of 
a  sandy  texture,  but  others  in  peaty  soil  are  like- 
wise hale  and  sound.  The  nursery  management 
of  this  Pine  is  not  by  any  means  diflicult,  for  the 
ordinary  treatment  bestowed  upon  the  Scotch  Fir 
and  Corsican  Pine  suits  it  well.  It  grows  very 
rapidly  in  its  young  stages,  and  is  fitted  for  plant- 
ing out  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  sooner, 
indeed,  than  the  majority  of  nursery  stock.  On 
the  Continent  Pinus  ponderosa  is  receiving  atten- 
tion, for  it  is  included  in  the  list  of  trees  which 
the  Prussian  (iovernment  is  introducing  as  useful 
additions  to  the  state  forests.  Let  Englishmen, 
therefore,  not  be  behindhand  in  utilising  a  tree 
that  is  so  well  suited  for  our  clime  and  soil. — 
A.  D.  Wehster. 

In  Tnii  G.\KnKN  of  February  12  (p.    I.").'ii 

I  notice  an  account  of  this  Pine  ;  I  cannot 
agree  altogether  with  the  description  of  it.  In 
the  Roosenai  Valley,  British  Columbia,  it  is  a  most 
splendid  Conifer,  old  or  young,  but  especially  does 
one  notice  its  grandeur  as  an  old  tree  ;  its  great 
height  and  straightness  of  stem,  its  rich,  tawny, 
red  bark  with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  give  it  extra- 
ordinary beauty  ;  its  huge  proportions,  from  l.'i  feet 
to  2.')  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  number  of 
noble  trees  of  its  kind  scattered  in  park-like  ter- 
races throughout  the  valley,  make  it  a  tree  to  be 
remembered.  The  want  of  lower  branches  in  its 
old  age  does  not  detract  from  its  beauty,  but,  like 
the  Scotch  Fir,  only  adds  to  its  majesty.  Just 
before  I  left  I  rooted  up  about  sixty  seedlings, 
which  are  now  doing  well  in  my  garden  here  ;  its 
timber  is  valuable. — T.  Bate,  Kelsterlon,  Flint. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  UNDERWOOD. 

A  VAGDE  idea  possesses  the  ordinary  mind  that  those 
delightful  coppices  of  Kent  and  Sussex  through  which 
the  train  flashes  us  are  of  little  or  no  value.  In 
summer  they  are  supposed  to  be  leafy  strongholds  of 
rabbits  and  pheasants,  delightful  places  to  wander 
through  in  quest  of  Primroses  or  Hazel  nuts,  and  in 
winter  they  are  held  to  serve  at  least  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape  and  to  afford  shelter. 
This  is  the  sum  of  their  purpose  to  a  casual  observer. 
Instead,  however,  of  coppice  and  hanger  being  unpro- 
ductive game  coverts,  they  .ire  siugularly  valuable, 
and  more  than  one  fortune  in  our  home  shires  ol 
late  has  been  built  upon  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
value.  The  main  cause  of  existence  and  the  prime 
source  of  their  profitableness  are  the  neighbouring 
Hop  gardens,  frum  whence  come  insatiable  demands 
for  poles  of  Chestnut  or  Ash,  10  feet  to  l.'t  feet  long, 
and  as  straight  as  Nature  can  be  induced  to  grow 
these  tough  and  lasting  woods.  Of  late,  however, 
foreign  Hops  have  been  entering  into  competition 
with  English,  duty-free  and  cheaper,  the  re?ult  being 
that  growers  have  had  to  curtail  their  Hop  gardens, 
making  good  for  a  loDg  time  the  waste  of  worn-out 
poles  by  bringing  in  those  from  the  disused  portions 
of  their  holdings,  and  this  has  told  adversely  on  the 
value  of  the  English  jungles. 

But  Kentish  woodlands  make  other  things  besides 
supports  for  Hops.  Leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment 
the  subject  of  the  capitalist,  who  regulates  the  growth 
of  large  tracts  of  otherwise  almost  useless  ground, 
and  can  afford  to  wait  while  his  material  matures 
into  real  tmiber  and  heavy  wood,  we  will  glance  at 
the  way  in  which  the  coppices  of  the  southern  wolds 


have  made  the  Kent  and  Sussex  yeomanry  for  many 
years  amongst  the  moat  prosperous  of  any  peasantry. 
The  enterprising  man  who  would  go  in  for  this  species 
of  woodcraft  must  have  a  little  money  in  hand  to 
begin  with.  There  is  first  of  all  a  deposit  to  be  paid 
upon  the  ripe  hanger  he  has  chosen,  and  which,  may 
be,  keeps  the  north  wind  from  his  whitewashed  cot- 
tage that  nestles  near  it.  Moreover,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  woodlands 
during  the  winter  months  ;  thus  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  support  the  little  ones  during  such  a  period  ; 
but  given  this,  it  is  all  plain  sailing.  His  holding  is 
fit  for  cutting,  we  will  suppose,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  down  he  sets  to  work  at  once.  His  bo)  s  go  in 
and  with  light  billhooks  take  oflt  the  small  br.aachts 
and  twigs  from  the  standing  Ash  and  Chestnut  pules 
which  have  been  grown  so  close  together,  that  they 
have  spent  most  of  their  time  in  racing  up  for  the 
blue  sky  only  visible  overhead.  The  father  conies 
next,  and  with  a  sharp  axe  fells  these  saplings  low 
down  with  j-ulicious  care,  remembering  that  if  the 
rain  finds  lodgment  on  the  stumps,  it  will  certainly 
rot  thim,  and  leaving  here  and  there  a  leader  on  the 
pollard  belles  to  preterve  th?  vitality  of  the  tree  and 
tempt  it  to  break  afresh  in  the  spring.  As  these 
poles  fall  they  are  dragged  out  to  the  liJes  by  willing 
hands,  where  the  good  wife  scrapes  them  clean  of  their 
soft  rind  and  takes  off  the  ustleas  tops  or  the  knots 
with  her  wood  knife.  He  looks  to  receive  from  the 
grower  of  Hops  a  sum  which  shall  repay  his  output  on 
account  of  this  sintl;  work  alone.  AH  the  rest  of  the 
coppice  produce  should  bs  clear  profit,  and  it  is  more 
various  than  would  be  supposed.  The  spray-ware,  as 
distinct  from  the  larger  growths,  produce  all  sorts  of 
wood  up.in  which  in  the  right  market  a  price  can  be 
made.  Nothing  is  wasted.  To  tegin  with,  the  chips 
and  the  litter  go  home  in  barrows  and  aprons  to 
make  a  c  imfortable  pile  of  win'^er  fuel,  rendering  the 
family  independent  of  charity  coal,  which  is  but  poor 
fare ;  then  in  an  ascending  scale  come  the  -Hazels, 
which  the  Lads  put  together  for  fire  pimps,  while  the 
larger  material,  too  small  and  various  for  anything 
elso,  goes  into  fagots  and  stacks,  and  sells  snbse- 
i[uently  for  firewood.  Straight  rods  of  about  the 
height  of  a  man  are  valued  by  the  coopers  as  barrel 
hoops ;  the  long,  straight  six-year-growths  of  the 
Hawthorns  are  known  as  chisel  rods  and  are  taken 
up  by  the  village  smiths.  Big  material  and  windfalls 
are  cut  up  into  lengths  for  charcoal,  and  Oak  bark,  if 
there  is  sufficient,  goes  to  the  tan  yards.  Chestnut 
wood,  if  of  proper  size,  is  split  into  halves  for  heads 
for  hurdle  gates,  and  when  the  ground  is  cleared  of 
all  these,  then  tho  knotty  Blackthorns,  the  contorted 
ground  Ashe-s,  gnarled  Oak  saplings,  and  the  wands 
that  have  been  clasped  overtight  by  the  Woodbine 
and  wild  Hop  are  cut  and  dried  for  walking  sticks 
and  umbrella  handles,  the  long,  straight  Holly  shoots 
peeling  to  a  beautiful  whiteness  and  being  in  high 
demand  for  carriage,  and  others  of  shorter  lengths 
for  the  handles  of  cart  whips. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  how  the  cutting, 
carrying,  c'eining,  and  preparing  of  all  this  takes 
time,  but  returns  in  a  reasonably  good  season  a  sound 
profit.  Therein  lies  its  value,  for  it  is  work  of  the 
idle  winter  time  when  Hodge  would  otherwise  waste 
his  substance  at  the  village  tap,  and  the  thin,  white 
visages  of  his  little  ones  tell  of  uncertain  wages  and 
an  empty  meal-tub  at  home.  But  the  frugal  yeoman 
who  can  produce  a  deposit  at  the  annual  November 
wood  sales  may  find  work  for  all  hands  till  the  spring 
comes  again  ;  and  work,  moreover,  which  is  delight- 
ful because  it  is  for  himself,  which  braces  his  muscles 
to  renewed  exertion,  which  teaches  him  frugality  as 
well  as  thoughtfuluess,  and  fills  life  with  an  interest- 
which  the  daily  drudgery  of  an  alien  task  could  never 
do.  The  drawbacks  are  not  very  many.  Amongst 
them  are  the  rabbits,  which,  especially  in  hard 
weather,  gnaw  off  the  bark  of  underwood  as  high  as 
they  can  reach  by  sitting  on  their  hind  legs ;  the 
trespassers,  again,  who  steal  the  best  of  the  Holly  and 
Whitethorn  sticks,  breaking  fences  and  pulling  down 
boughs.  Nor  do  the  coverts  yield  their  silent  crops 
oftener  than  once  in  seven  or  eight  yean,  much  in 
this  respect  depending  on  soil  and  aspect ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  harvest  is  a  movable  festival,  which 
can  conveniently  be  put  off  for  a  year  or  two— a 
unique  characteristic  amongst  crops — until  better  and 
more  paying  seasons  shall  come.     The   value  of  the 
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spray-ware  and  light  material  on  a  cant  of  woodland 
is  fairly  steady,  but  the  value  of  the  poles  fluctuates 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Hops.  In  a  good  year  an 
acre  of  prime  Chestnut,  ten  years  old,  may  be  worth 
£60  ;  in  a  poor  season  for  Hops  not  half  so  much. 
Ordinary  underwood,  .again,  the  wild  garden  of  Fox- 
glove and  Dog  Rose  carrying  some  3000  Hop-poles 
per  acre,  may  be  valued  at  £15  per  acre  ;  and  so  on, 
in  fluctuating  steps  of  merit,  which  only  a  keen  judge 
or  one  born_on  the  land  can  properly  assess.  But, 
high  or  low,  there  is  a  value  little  acknowledged  in 
the  Kentish  and  Sussex  woodlands,  and  a  value 
which  deserves  recognition  all  the  more  because  the 
landlord's  and  the  tenant's  interests  ran  together  here 
at  least. — A  Kentish  M.\n. 

*^*  Prices  for  underwood  have  lately  '  jen  very 
low — so  low  as  to  make  it  hardly  worth  the  selling. 
We  have  seen  it  sold  for  not  more  than  £5  per  acre, 
ten  or  eleven  years  old. — Ed. 


ESTATE  MANAGEMENT. 
The  Home  Farm. 
The  outlook  as  regards  agriculture  and  the  land 
interest  generally  is  so  dark,  and  the  influence  of 
the  depression  is  and  will  be  felt  so  sensibly  upon 
horticulture  and  arboriculture  both,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  think  no  apology  is  necessary  for  intro- 
ducing this  subject  into  these  pages  so  generally 
read  by  those  interested  in  such  matters. 

The  first  subject  to  be  considered  on  any  estate 
is  the  home  farm,  a  very  old  institution  indeed, 
originating  at  a  time  when   most  large  oountiy 
houses  had   to  depend  much  more   upon  home- 
grown produce  for  a  supply  of  many  household 
wants   than   they   do  now,   and    which    then    no 
doubt  fulfilled  many  useful  functions.     Times  are 
altered  now,  however,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  there  is  much  need  for  an  alteration 
of  our   home   farm   system  if  it  is  in  future  to 
render  good  service  to  agriculture  generally,  or  to 
those  who  keep  up  home  farms  for  private  pur- 
poses.    It  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the  iirst  place 
to  define  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  home  farm, 
for  although  the  name  is  familiar  enough,  it  has 
rather  a  vague  meaning.     Suffice  it  to   say  that 
the  home  farm  is  that  portion  of  the  estate  gene- 
rally set  apart  by  the  proprietor  to  supply  his 
establishment  with  dairy  produce,  poultry,  eggs, 
bacon,  sometimes  beef  and  mutton,  corn  and  hay 
for  his  stables,  and  to  grow  such  crops  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  house  or  farm  itself.     It  also 
supplies  the  labour  for  leading  and  fetching  and 
carrying  generally  for  estate  purposes.     The  home 
farm  manager  is  also  supposed  to  keep  a  correct 
debtor  and   creditor  account  of  all  transactions, 
and  generally  to  manage  as  thriftily  as  possible, 
for,  ostensibly  at  least,  he  is   supposed  to  make 
the  farm  pay,  and  to  supply  the  house  with  pro- 
duce as  good   and  as  cheap   (if  not  better  and 
cheaper)  as  it  could  be  supplied  elsewhere.     On 
the    contrary,    however,    home    farms    are    pro- 
verbial for  their  inability   to  make  ends  meet, 
not   to  say  mismanagement,  for  waste,  bad  farm- 
ing,   and    in    numbers    of    instances    they    help 
to   place   the    proprietor   in    an    awkward    posi- 
tion towards  his  farm  tenants,  for  when  it   be- 
comes known  or  suspected,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
that   the    landlord   with   capital    at   his   disposal 
cannot  farm  his  own  land  profitably,  the  question 
arises,  how  can  he  expect  his  tenants  to  do  it,  and 
live  and  pay  a  rent  over  and  above  at  the  same 
time  ?     I  could  name  numbers  of  home  farms  that 
are  in  this  position  at  the  present  time,  and  some 
that  never  at  the  best  times  did  more  than  cover 
expenses.     Is  this,  I  ask,  not  a  discreditable  state 
of  things  ?    What  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  how  can 
it  be  altered  ?    I  maintain  that  the  home   farm 
can  be  made  to  pay,  and  that  it  ought  to  set  an 
example  to  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate  in  that 
respect,   instead    of    doing    the    contrary,   as    is 
not  unfrequently  the  case.     The  cause  of  failure 
is  simply  bad  management.     Appearances  go  for 
nothing.     It  is  not  long  since  that  the  whole  of 
the  prize  stock  of  a  gentleman  (deceased)  were  put 
to  the  hammer,   and    liic   whole   farm  reduced, 
because  of  the  losses  it  had  entailed.     By  whom 


are  estates  and  home  farms  managed  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  if  answered  fairly,  would  put  matters 
in  a  true  light.  The  answer  is,  that  they  are 
managed,  as  a  rule,  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  them.  They  are 
lawyers  residing  in  town,  or  agents  or  factors  who 
are  sons  of  gentlemen  in  reduced  circumstances, 
officers  of  the  army,  the  clergy,  &c.,  and  have 
little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  estate  work, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  patient  application 
and  experience,  like  anything  else.  The  proba- 
tionary career  and  education  of  such  managers 
often  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  few  months' 
or  a  year's  residence  on  some  gentleman's  estate 
under  an  agent,  who  is  perhaps  not  much  older 
nor  much  wiser  than  themselves,  but  may  be  a 
little  richer  by  the  fees  they  pay  him  for  the  ex- 
perience they  are  supposed  to  pick  up  at  random 
while  under  his  charge.  A  looser  and  more  irre- 
sponsible way  of  preparing  young  men  never  pre- 
viously subjected  to  the  discipline  of  business 
habits  could  not  be  devised,  and  results  abun- 
dantly prove  it.  Of  the  numerous  estate  appoint- 
ments filled  by  men  of  this  stamp,  probably  two- 
thirds  fall  to  the  lot  of  incapables.  Land- 
owners are  often  victimised  by  such  men,  thrust 
upon  them  through  the  interest  of  friends.  Such 
estate  agents  take  the  lighter  duties  of  the 
estate  themselves,  and  if  they  are  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  an  intelligent  bailitf  or 
foreman,  who  is  honest  and  trustworthy,  they  may 
get  on  and  even  learn  something,  but  as  often  as 
otherwise  perfectly  illiterate  men  are  put  over  the 
home  farm  who  have  no  intelligent  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  and  who  care  less  for  it  than  those 
who  employ  them.  The  consequences  are  as  has 
been  before  stated,  viz.,  that  the  farm  becomes  a 
dead  loss  to  the  proprietor  instead  of  a  profit, 
and  a  demoralising  example  to  all  who  farm  land 
on  the  estate.  The  mistakes  of  omission  and 
commission  such  agents  make  otherwise  in  the 
general  management  of  an  estate  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Every  important  question  affecting 
tenancy,  rents,  agreements,  and  valuations,  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  sound  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience,  have  to  be  finally  submitted 
to,  and  settled  by,  them,  and  the  most  random 
and  utterly  foolish  decisions  are  given,  the  land- 
lord or  his  tenants  being  invariably  the  victims  to 
suffer  by  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  home  farms  that  are 
profitably  conducted,  but  they  are  conducted  by 
men  who  have  been  "bred  to  the  plough,"  as  it 
were,  or  those  who  have  honestly  mastered  the 
business  through  sheer  necessity.  I  know  of  one 
or  two  examples  of  home  farms  that  pay  under 
such  circumstances,  but  generally  they  are  few 
and  far  between. 


Success  is  set  in  operation.  As  it  is  on  home 
farms  at  present,  the  presiding  genius  is  usually 
an  encumbrance  and  the  most  expensive  individual 
on  the  place,  his  man  perhaps  not  much  better, 
and  the  general  staff  excessive  and  its  members 
indolent.  On  no  other  principle  can  the  present 
condition  of  the  home  farms  be  explained,  and  all 
are  agreed  about  their  uselessness  and  bankrupt 
condition  even  at  the  best  of  times,  when  other 
people  manage  to  live  and  make  money  by  farm- 
ing under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

There  is  much  need  at  the  present  time  for 
landowners  to  exert  themselves  in  this  direction 
and  set  an  example  if  they  wish  to  preserve  any- 
thing like  a  shadow  of  their  former  incomes  from 
estates.  Notwithstanding  the  reductions  that  have 
been  made  in  rents,  either  by  periodical  remissions 
or  permanent  reductions,  the  farmers  still  clamour 
for  more,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  neglecting 
their  farms  to  an  alarming  extent.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  being  done  to  improve  them ;  fences  are 
neglected,  and  culture  has  reached  a  lower  ebb 
than  it  has  done  for  generations,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  times,  ignorance  and  want  of 
enterprise,  and  the  bad  management  of  estates. 

But  where  are  gentlemen  to  find  competent 
estate  agents,  and  how  are  they  to  know  them 
when  they  find  them,  are  questions  that  will  no 
doubt  occur.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there 
are  plenty  of  capable  men,  and  they  can  be  found, 
if  inquired  for,  in  the  right  direction.  A  gentle- 
man, unaccustomed  to  practical  matters  himself, 
might  not  be  able  to  estimate  any  man's  capabi- 
lities offhand,  but  he  is  ill  eft"  if  he  cannot  find 
others  able  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  a  man  can  be  appointed  to  a  post  con- 
ditionally. It  would  hardly  be  believed  that  men 
have  been  appointed  to  factorships  on  estates  who 
hardly  even  understood  the  rudiments  of  the 
business,  who  had  never  read  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject till  shortly  before,  who  did  not  know  where 
to  search  for  information  on  the  subject  when  they 
wanted  it,  and  who  could  never  open  their  mouths 
in  tlie  presence  of  practical  men  without  exposing 
their  ignorance  ;  and  yet  such  appointments  have 
been  made,  and  made  often.  What  else  than 
mismanagement  can  be  expected  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  Agent. 


COST  OF  FIREWOOD. 


The  fact  is  the  vocation  of  the  home  farm  has 
gone  long  since  in  its  original  sense.     Few  gentle- 
men's establishments  depend  upon  it  for  supplies, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  to  divest  it  of  all  con- 
nection  with    the   house    and   devote   it  to   the 
purpose  of  showing  the  tenants  on  the  estate  how 
to  farm  well  and  make  farming  pay.     So  long  as 
landlords  cannot  farm  profitably  themselves  they 
cannot    expect    anything    else    but    a    constant 
clamour  for  reduction  of  rents  from  their  tenants. 
A  well-managed  home  farm   is,  or  should  be,   a 
potent  factor  in  sustaining  the  valuation  of  all  the 
other  farms  near  it,  and  rire  rcrsa.     It  should  not 
be  too  large,  but  it  should  embrace  every  feature 
in  the  shape  of  crop  and  stock  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  district,  and,  above  all,  it  should  be 
managed  on   scientific    common-sense   principles 
and  be  made  as  remunerative  as  it  possibly  can 
be,  and  that,  too,  without  any  fictitious  aid  from 
home  sources.      There  is  nothing    whatever    to 
hinder  this  being  accomplished  on  estates.     It  is 
simply  for  the  proprietor  to  resolve  that  it  shall 
be,  and  put  the  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent man    who    would    be    partially  paid    by 
results— say  so  much  in  wages,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  shape  of  interest  on,  or  a  proportion  of,  the 
profits.     First  give  a  man    a   fair    wage  and   a 
chance  of  increasing  it  by  his  careful  management 
of    his    charge,   and   the    chief   force    to  ensure 


The  question,  "  What  will  it  cost  to  prepare  a  ton  of 
firewood?"  is  more  easily  asked  than  .answered.     In 
the   west  of  England  it  would  cost  63.  to  prepare  a 
cord  of  wood  fit  for  burning  in  an  ordinary  cooking 
grate  and   to  store  it  away  under  cover.     Oak  and 
Elm  are  more  difficult  to  cleave  than  any  other  wood, 
and  may  cost  a  little  more.     The  Ijest  way  in  which 
to  liurn  wood  is  on  the  hearth.     In  this  way  only  the 
largest  pieces  would  require  cleaving  ;  in  a  general 
way  3-feet  lengths  are  quite  convenient  for  such  fires. 
The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  long  and  rather  narrow 
grates,  consisting  of  no  more  than  three  front  bars. 
These  grates  should  be  from  20  inches  to  2  feet  long 
and  10  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  gradually  narrow- 
ing at  each  end  to  a  point ;  the  front  bars  should 
curve    slightly    outwards.       Four   inches   are    ample 
between  the  bottom  of  the  fire-bars  and  the  hearth. 
In  the  ordinary  kitchen  range  the  draught  is  not  only 
too  great,  causing  quick  combustion,  but  the  deep 
sides  and  backs  of  such  grates  consist  of  much  dead 
surface  that  take.s^its  share  of  the  heat,  but  gives  off 
but  little  in  return.     This  mode  of  burning  wood  is 
about  as  costly  as  purchasing  coals  at  21s.  per  ton. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  having  the  logs  too  large, 
but  much  loss  if  too  small,  as  small  pieces  burn  much 
faster  than  large  ones.     For  a  grate  of  suitable  form 
.and    length    logs    with    a    circumference    of    from 
12  inches  to   15  inches  are  the   best — I.e.,  these  sizes 
should  predominate,  but  there  must  be  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  smaller  pieces  to  ignite  them.     Cleft  wood  is, 
however,   better   than   round  ;    therefore   all   pieces 
It  inches  and  upwards   in   circumference   should   be 
split  into  two.     Cleft  wood  always   ignites  quicker 
tliau  round  wood.     A  storage  for  the  wood  should  be 
provided.     It  need  not,  however,  be  of  an  expensive 
character.  J.  C.  C. 
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"This  is  an  AH 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shalespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 

WILD  WHITE  DAFFODILS. 
I  HAVE  suggested  In  Mr.  G.  Maw,  who  tells  me 
Ihat  he  hopes  this  spring  to  work  upwards  from 
Southern  Spain,  through  Portugal,  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, that  he  should  make  a  special  effort  to  dis- 
cover, or  re-discover,  the  wild  originals  of  the  white 
Trumpet  Daffodils  of  our  gardens.  There  are,  I 
think,  fairly  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  .such 
exist  somewhere  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Portugal,  or 
in  the  less  known  of  the  Spanish  Sierras.  Per- 
haps Poitugal  offers  the  most  promising  hunting- 
ground.  A  good  deal  of  botanising  has  lately 
been  done  in  the  Pyrenees  without  the  bringing 
to  li^ht  of  any  white  Ajax  except  the  very  small 
one  from  the  Gavarnie  district.  And  when  we 
look  fonthwaids  into  Spain  proper  we  see  the 
Corbularias  comparatively  soon  taking  the  place 
of  Ajax  ;  although  the  country,  it  is  true,  is 
large,  and  towards  its  north  and  west  may  yet 
give  us  new  and  interesting  varieties  of  the  latter. 
Portugal,  although  as  yet  barely  scratched,  has 
already  yielded  some  most  interesting  DaH'odils, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  Tait,  and 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  these  are  but  an 
instalment. 

The  little  Gavarnie  moschatus  is  so  variable  in 
form  and  has  already  shown  so  considerable  a 
tfudencv  to  increase  in  size  in  cultivation,  that  it 
has  until  lately  been  my  opinion  that  it  might 
pjssibly  be  the  ancestor  of  all  our  larger  garden 
kinds.  But  in  reading  Mr.  Tail's  notes  on  the 
Narcissi  of  Portugal,  I  have  been  much  impressed 
by  certain  observations  of  his.  He  reminds  us 
that  when  the  older  writer^,  such  as  Parkinson, 
mention  Spain  as  the  habitat  of  so  many  Nar- 
cissi, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  their  time 
the  term  Spain  included  Forttigal.  And,  having 
consulted  the  best  works  on  Spanish  botany,  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Portugal  yields 
more  Narcissi  than  Spain.  Lastly,  he  states, 
possibly  from  some  information  received,  that  he 
hopes  to  find  "  N.  moschatus"  in  the  mountains 
of  North-east  Portugal. 

Now,  I  think  we  seem  to  be  fairly  on  the  way 
to  trace  back  all  our  old  garden  Daffodils  to 
Continental  wild  forms;  already  there  are  but 
few  gaps  remaining  in  this  identification,  and  we 
may  expect  these  to  be  filled  up  before  long. 
Taking  the  groups  of  Ajax  in  order,  according  to 
the  current  classification,  we  find  the  types  of  gar- 
den pseudo-Narcissus,  known  as  camViricus,  prin- 
ceps,  and  Telamonius,  to  be  wild  in  Italy,  as  are 
aho  the  principal  major  varieties,  such  as  major, 
maximus,  Tenby,  spurius,  and  Tottenham  Yel- 
low. From  personal  observation  in  Italy,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  all  these  are  to  be  referred  to 
Italian  wild  plants.  Then  minor  has  lately  been 
found  in  the  Maritime  Alps ;  lorifolius  is  un- 
doubtedly Pyrenean;  and  although  the  origin  of 
bicolor  (very  near  to  lorifolius)  has  for  a  while 
been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle ;  yet  we  are  now 
getting  flowtrs  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Portugal 
which  come  near  enough  to  the  typical  garden 
form  to  satisfy  us  as  to  its  ancestry.  By  analogy 
we  should  expect  the  principal  types  of  the  only 
remaining  section — that  of  moschatus — to  be 
similarly  represented  by  wild  sorts.  Paikinson, 
we  know,  describes  four  w  hite  Spanish  Daffodils, 


of  which  one  only,  the  smallest,  has  hitherto 
been  identified  in  its  wild  state — if  indeed  it  has 
been  identified,  for  there  are  reasons,  which  I 
need  not  now  adduce,  for  doubting  whether  the 
Gavarnie  plant  is  the  lesser  Spanish  white  of 
Parkinson.  But  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be  re- 
discovered among  the  Pyrenees  or  the  mountains 
of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Our  exjiectation  is 
strengthened  by  remembering  that  the  Dutch 
have  long  had  in  cultivation  certain  large  forms 
of  moschatus,  which,  like  the  rest  of  their 
Trumpet  Daffodils,  were  probably  obtained  at 
first  as  wild  plants,  for  in  old  days  they  seem  to 
have  raised  no  seedlings  of  these,  but  to  have 
confined  this  work  to  the  Tazettas.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  predict  the  finding  before  long  of 
large  wild  white  Daffodils. 

I  i.  H.  Engleheart. 


HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS. 

These  are  much  prized  for  summer  and  autumn 
decoration.  Amongst  the  best  of  them  are  Asters, 
which  are  easily  grown  and  useful  in  a  cut  state 
as  well  as  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  herbaceous 
borders.  The  Victoria  and  dwarf  Chrysanthe- 
mum flowered  kinds  are  the  best  for  general 
purposes.  Some  sow  and  grow  them  in  heat ; 
but  that  is  a  mistake.  They  do  best  in  cool 
quarters.  About  the  middle  of  this  month  place 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  thickness  of  light  sandy 
soil  on  the  top  of  a  spent  hotbed,  and  in  this  sow 
the  seed  in  shallow  drills,  covering  the  whole 
lightly  with  soil  of  the  same  character.  Keep  the 
lights  close,  and  shade  from  hot  sunshine  until 
the  plants  appear,  which  will  be  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Then  gradually  give  more  air,  and  when 
suflSciently  large  transplant  into  cold  frames, 
using  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  just  named, 
but  this  time  3  inches  in  thickness,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  horse  manure,  into  which  the 
roots  will  ramify,  and  the  plants  will  lift  with 
good  balls  of  soil  attached  to  them  ;  thus  managed 
they  sustain  no  check  when  transferred  to  their 
permanent  quarters.  When  growth  commences 
give  plenty  of  air  until  the  lights  can  be  drawn 
otf  altogether.  If  a  hotbed  is  not  available,  sow 
in  shallow  boxes  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
Keep  them  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  the 
seeds  will  soon  germinate.  Let  the  young  plants 
be  put  out  about  the  middle  of  May,  selecting,  if 
possible,  dull  showery  weather  for  the  operation. 
When  a  start  has  been  made  no  attention  will  be 
required,  except  giving  the  roots  a  good  soaking 
with  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  perhaps  placing  small  stakes  to  tall- 
growing  kinds  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured 
by  wind  and  rain. 

PoRTOLAi'As. — Double  varieties  of  these  find,  as 
a  rule,  more  favour  than  single  kinds.  An  open, 
sunny  sloping  bank  or  the  top  of  a  rockery  which 
is  warm  and  dry  suits  them  admirably.  Tbey 
should  be  planted  in  bold  masses  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  colour  may  set  oft'  to  advantage  that  of 
its  neighbour.  They  make  capital  edging  plants 
in  the  kitchen  garden  in  connection  with  stone  or 
brick.  A  compost  consisting  of  light  sandy  soil, 
with  which  leaf-mould  and  peat  have  been  freely 
mixed,  just  suits  them.  Under  this  should  be 
put  some  well  rotted  manure,  and  the  whole 
should  be  trodden  down  very  firmly.  Then  sow 
the  seed  early  in  April,  covering  it  lightly. 
During  the  summer  give  a  good  soaking  of  water 
now  and  then  should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. 
Where  such  a  seed  bed  cannot  be  had,  and  they 
have  to  be  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  garden, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  the  young  plants  should  be 
pricked  out  into  pans  or  boxes  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  ;  keep  them  cool,  and  plant  them 
out  into  their  permanent  quarters  towards  the  end 
of  May. 

Pui.ox  Drummondi. — Of  this  so  many  varieties 
may  now  be  had,  that  they  make  a  grand  display 
during  the  summer.  Planted  in  a  mass  in  an  open 
position  they  are  very  effective.     Growths  made 


freely  after  planting  should  be  pegged  down  so  as 
to  cover  the  soil  quickly  with  foliage  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  which  continue  in  perfection 
until  cut  down  by  frost.  Sowing  the  seed  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  gentle  heat,  pricking  off 
the  seedlings  into  boxes  and  keeping  them  cool, 
and  thoroughly  hardening  them  off  previous  to 
planting  them  in  the  beds,  are  all  that  is  required 
in  order  to  have  them  in  good  condition. 

Zinnias. — Of  these  the  double  forms  are  prefer- 
able to  single  kinds  for  border  decoration,  their 
colours,  as  a  rule,  being  more  varied.  They  look 
well  in  masses  in  the  flower  garden,  where,  how- 
ever, they  must  have  a  rich  soil  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  colours  in  their  true  character.  When 
planted  in  a  bed  their  shoots  must  be  pegged 
down  as  fast  as  they  grow,  otherwise  they  become 
leggy,  i.e.,  when  planted  thickly  ;  but  when 
planted  in  other  positions,  at  distances  of  from 
!)  inches  to  12  inches  asunder,  they  assume  a 
bushy  character,  and  should  be  staked  to  keep 
them  in  good  ir>rm.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
gentle  heat  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
young  plants  should  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters 
as  soon  as  they  are  visible,  or  they  quickly  become 
drawn,  which  tends  to  weaken  them  considerably, 
and  a  poor  show  of  bloom  during  the  season  is  the 
result. 

Salpiglossis. — The  variety  of  colours  to  be 
found  amongst  seedlings  belonging  to  this  genus 
renders  them  very  attractive.  Planted  in  groups 
of  three  or  five  together  in  herbaceous  borders  or 
in  lines  where  a  suitable  amount  of  space  can  be 
given  them,  they  well  deserve  all  the  praise  they 
get ;  when  in  lines,  a  distance  of  9  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  is  sutlicient.  The  support  of  a  small 
stake  to  each  plant  will  be  of  service,  as,  being 
rather  weak  in  growth,  they  are  liable  to  get  in- 
jured by  wind.  When  sown  and  treated  like 
Zinnias,  no  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
better  repays  any  trouble  that  may  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it  both  in  the  way  of  floriferousness 
and  variety  of  colour. 

Celosia  pyramidalis. — It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  plants  of  this  Celosia  are  well  suited 
for  bedding,  in  the  south  of  England  at  least. 
When  planted  alternately  in  a  bed  with  sub-tro- 
pical plants,  such  as  Grevillea  robusta,  Acacia 
lophantha,  or  Ficus  elastica,  they  are  very  effective, 
the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  Ficus  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  richly  coloured  plumes  of  the 
Celosia.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  gentle 
bottom  heat  early  in  March,  and  the  young  plants 
should  be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  00°  to  70°, 
and  set  close  up  to  the  glass.  Pinch  the  point  off 
each  plant  when  about  3  inches  high  ;  this  will 
induce  some  four  branches  to  break,  which  will  in 
time  bear  as  many  flower-plumes.  When  well 
rooted  and  before  they  become  potbound,  shift 
them  into  5  inch  pots  in  light,  but  moderately 
rich  soil,  and  when  nicely  established  gradually 
remove  them  to  cooler  quarters,  and  thoroughly 
harden  them  off  preparatory  to  planting  them  out 
in  the  beds. 

Chrvsanthemi-ms.  —  Summer- flowering  single 
varieties  of  these  are  useful  plants  with  which  to 
fill  vacant  places  in  herbaceous  borders  or  shrub- 
beries. Being  so  showy  in  the  way  of  flowers 
renders  them  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  The 
middle  of  this  month  is  early  enough  to  sow 
the  seed,  which  should  be  done  in  gentle  heat ; 
prick  off  the  young  plants  when  large  enough  to 
handle  into  bo.xes  or  a  cold  frame,  in  which  gra- 
dually harden  them  otf  and  plant  them  out  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  .June,  according  to  cli- 
mate and  other  circumstances.  Segetum,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Burridgeanum,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone 
are  some  of  the  best  sorts.  E.  M. 

Variegated  Kales  in  the  flower  garden.— 
These  when  well  coloured  have  a  good  effect,  and 
hide  the  naked  appearance  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
flower  gardens  during  the  winter  months.  In  order 
to  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and  compactand  to  develop 
their  colour  they  must  be  grown  in  poor  soil.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  May,  and  when  the  young 
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plants  ire  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
pricked  out  in  a  sunny  border,  about  a  foot  apart, 
where  they  may  remain  until  October,  when  they 
should  be  planted  out.  To  have  a  good  effect,  the 
stems,  which  must  be  of  equal  height,  require 
to  be  hidden  by  sinking  the  plants  in  the  soil  up 
to  the  bottom  leaves.  They  vary  in  colour,  some 
being  white,  pink,  and  purple,  and  there  are  also 
dilierent  shades  of  green,  brightly  veined.  But 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  seeds  of  the  best 
strain,  and  in  planting  out  to  select  only  the  fine- 
laced  and  brightly-coloured  varieties. — C.Collins. 

Erica  carnea. — This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
harbinger  of  all  the  hardy  Heaths  that  yield  us 
such  a  wealth  of  blossoms  throughout  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months,  and  where  a  little  shel- 
tered by  an  overhanging  shrub  or  in  rather  a  fa- 
voured nook,  it  is,  despite  the  severe  weather  we 
have  had,  already  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are,  like 
most  of  its  class,  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  are 
of  a  very  pleasing  tint— a  sort  of  rosy  red.  There 
is  also  a  white-flowered  variety,  which  is  not  so 
common  a9  the  other,  and  beautiful  though  it  be 
when  sheltered,  the  blooms  are  often  liable  to  be 
disfigured  by  wet  weather  when  in  the  open 
ground.  Known  also  as  Erica  herbacea,  this  little 
Heath  is  well  suited  for  a  rockwork  nook,  or  as  an 
edging  to  the  larger  Ericacea:-,  while  I  have  seen  it 
potted  up  and  used  for  indoor  decoration  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  So  treated,  its  blooms 
expanded  beautifully,  and  it  formed  for  some  time 
a  very  attractive  feature. — T. 

Callas  in  masses. — I  like  "J.  G.  H.'s"  sug- 
gestion regarding  these  (p.  16.3).  The  finest  indi- 
vidual mass  ever  seen  by  the  writer  was  treated  as 
this  writer  describes.  Small  offsets  were  cleared 
away,  all  the  strong  ones  left,  and  the  plant  was 
potted  on  till  the  largest  pot  obtainable  was 
reached ;  then  it  was  shifted  into  a  tub,  in  rich  ma- 
terial, and  top-dressed  with  rotten  manure  every 
year.  It  thus  developed  into  a  large  bush,  and 
was  a  sight  to  see  and  admire  when  crowded  with 
fine  foliage  and  with  from  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  and  a 
half  of  blossoms.  Such  plants  are  invaluable  for 
staircases,  f  ronthalls,  large  bow-windows,  conserva- 
tories, (fee,  though  for  general  decorative  purposes 
they  will  never  supersede  the  one-crown  plants  in 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  now  grown  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands.  A  very  common  way  of  grow- 
ing the  latter  is  to  plant  them  out  in  rich  soil 
about  the  end  of  May.  With  rich  root-runs, 
abundance  of  water,  and  free  and  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  the  single-crowned  masses  grow  up 
with  a  sturdiness  and  vigour  they  seldom  attain  in 
pots  or  under  glass.  These  out-ofdoor  plants, 
lifted  about  the  end  of  September  and  placed 
in  cool  pits  or  houses,  flower  well  throughout  the 
winter  and  early  spring. — Hortus. 


beautiful  than  these  white  Tobacco  flowers  towards  dutk, 
seen  against  the  dark  shrubs,  and  filling  the  whole  garden 
with  their  scent.  They  are  an  irresistible  attraction,  too,  to 
some  of  the  larger  hawk-moths.  — G.  H.  E. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


All  sorts  of  Daffodils,  says  Mr.  Hartland,  writing 
from  Cork  on  the  2.Uh  ult.,  are  now  a  blaze  of  bloom  in  the 
open,  and  Erica  carnea  a  sheet  of  pink. 

"Violf^ts. — 1  send  you  a  few  flowers  of  Comte  Brazza's 
Double  Wliite  and  Marie  Louise  Violets.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  think  of  them.  They  are  grown  on  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  and  we  pick  from  the  last-named  variety  from 
the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May. — AV.  G.  N. 

*„*  The  blooms  received  were  certainly  very  fine ;  indeed, 
as  fine  as  any  that  have  come  under  our  notice. — Ed. 

Echeveria  secunda. — This  plant,  so  useful  as  edgings 
and  oullines  in  the  fiower  garden,  may  be  kept  during  winter 
in  many  ways.  A  plan  which  we  saw  at  Kyon  House  the 
other  day  may.  however,  be  new  to  some.  Ridges  were 
thrown  up  in  a  cold  frame  to  the  height  of  Vl  inches,  and  on 
each  side  of  these  the  plants  were  dibbled.  By  this  way  the 
plants  are  free  from  d.ip,  which  is  often  fatal  to  them,  and 
space  is  also  very  much  economised. 

Primula  oboonica.— I  am  glad  to  find  someone  speak- 
ing favourably  of  this  Primula,  .as  I  do  not  think  theru  is  a 
more  easily  grown  or  more  satisfactory  plant  than  it  is  for  a 
cool  greenhouse.  I  had  a  seedling  given  me  last  year ;  it 
commenced  to  flower  in  May,  and  has  never  been  out  of 
flower  since,  and  I  expect  it  will  bloom  the  whole  yearround. 
It  has  had  two  shifts,  is  now  in  a  »j-inch  pot,  in  rich  light  soil 
and  carries  twenty  heads  of  flower,  and  has  leaves  from 
3  inches  to  4  iuehes  .across.— U.  B.  R. 

A  good  combination.— T.all  and  early  Daffodils  and 
Nicotiana  athnis  in  a  small  bed  cut  out  in  the  Grass  and 
with  a  background  of  dark  shrubbery.  When  the  Daffodil 
leaves  wither,  the  white  Tobacco  springs  up  and  fills  the 
bed,   being  a  hardy  perennial  here.     Nothing  can  be  raor 
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Iris  reticulata.— Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  have  just 
now  many  thousand  plants  of  Iris  reticulata  iu  full  bloom— a 
grand  sight.  Although  fully  exposed  to  the  east,  they  have 
not  sustained  the  least  injury  from  the  late  cold  winds, 
which  have  been  so  trying  to  many  plants. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  Edwardsia.  He  can  ob- 
tain chilensis,  gi-andiflora,  macrophylla,  microphylla,  and 
M'Nabiana  at  Messrs.  Rodger,  M'Clelland  and  Co.,  Newry. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  offers  the  rare  Stuartia  pentag^-na  and 
Gordonia  pubescens.— Frank  Miles. 

Crocus  Imperati  has  been  in  full  flower  here  since 
Feb.  SI,  C.  susianus  followed  on  Feb.  16,  and  C.  reticulatus  on 
Feb.  l!i.  Bannalicus  and  Sieberi  are  in  bud,  and  other  species 
coming  on  fast.  They  are  all  in  sandy  soil  on  a  sunny 
lockcry.  Galanthus  Elwesi  and  Cyclamen  Coum  are  also  in 
full  flower. — M.  P,  Forster,  Ltsburijy  Northumbtrland. 

Spring  flowers. — We  have  rectived  from  Miss  Owen  a 
charming  galhering  of  spring  flowers  from  her  garden  at 
Ivnoekmullen,  Gorey.  Amongst  them  are  many  varieties  of 
Crocuses,  both  large  and  small-flowered ;  also  Primroses, 
Anemone  fulgeus,  Narcissus  minor,  Erica  carnea,  Hepaticas, 
and  others,  all  in  great  beauty  and  showing  that  spring 
flowers  are  more  advanced  in  that  pirt  of  Ireland  than  with 
ua. 

Vernonia  cinerea  is  a  beautiful  variety  that  gar 
deners  would  welcome  could  they  buy  it  in  nurseries, 
as  it  is  a  pretty  plant  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  cutting.  It  reminds  one  of  an  Ageratum  in 
flower,  the  small  tassel-like  blossoms  being  produced 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  are  of  a  pale  mauve- 
purple.  It  seems  to  be  a  shrubby  plant,  judging  by 
the  specimen  in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew,  which 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  "\^.  cinerea  conyzoides. 

Billbergia  speciosa. — We  have  noticed  from 
time  to  time  the  tinest  Bromeliaceous  plants  as  they 
come  into  bloom  at  Kew.  This  Billbergia  must  cer- 
tainly be  added  to  the  list  of  the  very  best  kinds,  as 
few  others  have  such  a  good  effect  when  in  bloom. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  abotit  its  growth,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  most  other  Billbergias,  and  the 
flower-spikes  are  borne  in  much  the  same  way  as 
others,  being  long  and  slightly  pendulous.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  long,  pale  green  tipped  with 
purple,  but  the  flower-leaves  or  bracts  are  large  and 
numerous,  and  of  a  vivid  carmine-crimson,  so  that 
they  are  very  showy.  We  do  not  know  if  this 
species  is  to  be  had  in  nurseries,  but  if  so  it  is  one  of 
those  we  can  recommend  for  general  stove  culture. 

Amherstia  nobilis.  —  This  noble  shrub,  so 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  is  now  in|flower  at  Mr.  W.  A. 
Tyssen  Amherst's  garden  at  DidUngton  Hall,  Bran- 
don, Norfolk.  The  plant  at  Didlington  is  now  about 
10  feet  high  and  some  14  feet  through.  Its  flowers 
are  borne  in  pendulous  clusters,  and  there  are  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  flowers  on  each  cluster.  Ttie 
flowers  are  large,  of  curious  shape,  the  colour  being  a 
brUIiant  scarlet  adorned  with  heavy  blotches  of  gold. 
Such  a  gorgeous  shrub  as  this  can  only  be  seen  in 
large  stove  houses  such  as  exist  at  Kew  and  Chats- 
worth,  as  it  requires  such  a  wide  spread  of  branches. 
At  Chatsworth  there  used  to  be  a  noble  specimen  in 
a  house  devoted  entirely  to  it,  and  was  known  as  the 
Amherstia  house.  It  is  an  East  Indian  plant,  and 
was  figured  in  Wallich's  great  work  called  "Plantie 
Asiatica;  Eariores. "  Mr.  Amherst  promises  us  a 
coloured  drawing  and  photograph  of  his  plant,  and,  it 
possible,  we  will  give  a  coloured  plate  of  the  plant  in 
The  Garden. 

A  sweet-scented  stove  shrub,  whose  almost 
unpronounceable  name  is  Toxicophliea  spectabilis,  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  attractions  among  the  South 
African  plants  in  the  Palm  house  in  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  an  Evergreen,  having  (as  a  poi  plant)  tall,  erect 
shoots,  with  large  and  broad  leathery  leaves  of  a  deep 
green.  In  the  axils  of  each  pair  of  leaves  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stems  the  flowers  are  borne.  They 
are  very  small  and  white,  but  being  very  numerous 
they  wreathe  the  stems  with  clusters  of  white.  Tliey 
are  deliciously  fragrant,  and  quite  scent  that  part  of 
the  hou«.e  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  It  is 
easily  grown,  not  requiring  a  great  heat,  as  it  is  a 
Cape  plant.  It  was  figured  in  colour  many  years 
ago  in  The  G.vrden,  but  through  some  cause  it  is  not 
generally  grown,  but  those  who  are  always  seeking 
sweet-scented   flowers  in  winter  should  make  a  n')te 


of  it.  It  is  now  a  stock  plant  in  good  nurseries,  and 
Mr.  B.  S.  WilUams,  we  believe,  makes  a  specialty  of  it. 
Forsythia  forced, — Some  examples  of  forced 
flowering  bushes  of  the  hardy  shrub  Forsythia  viri- 
dissima  may  be  seen  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  where 
they  create  quite  a  distinct  feature  on  account  of 
being  different  from  all  other  plants.  The  bushes 
are  about  i  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  through, 
and  each  shoot  is  wreathed  with  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  but,  of  course,  unaccompanied  by  foliage. 
This  shrub  is  easier  to  force  than  most  others,  and  is 
a  cheap  plant  in  nurseries. 

Agapetes  buxifolia  is  a  greenhouse  shrub 
met  with  rarely  outside  a  strictly  botanical  collec- 
tion, yet  it  is  among  the  prettiest  plants  one  can  have 
in  bloom  at  this  season  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
It  is  an  evergreen  bush  with  small  leaves,  something 
like  those  of  the  common  Box,  and  each  shoot  now 
bears  numerous  tubular  blooms  nearly  an  inch  long 
and  of  a  bright  red.  It  is  very  profuse  in  fiower, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection.  It  may  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  octagons  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
Boronia  beteropliylla. — This  welcome  addi- 
tion to  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  promises  to  be 
an  acquisition.  The  flowers,  which  are  bright  violet, 
distinctly  shaded  with  magenta,  are  produced  in 
abundance.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  and  at  every 
joint  there  are  four,  and  sometimes  five,  flowers.  The 
side  shoots  are  equally  floriferous  with  the  main 
branches,  and  even  on  the  old  wood  flowers  are 
plentiful.  It  is  also  sweet-scented.  It  is  in  flower 
just  now  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

TheWMte  Canary  Island  Broom  (Cjtisusfili- 
pes)  isthe  embodiment  of  gracefulness  and  beauty  when 
in  bloom.  It  does  not  differ  much  from  our  northern 
kinds  of  Broom  in  growth,  except  that  the  slender 
shoots  are  pendulous,  drooping  on  all  sides  of  the 
plant  in  a  most  elegant  way,  and  now  that  each  shoot 
is  covered  with  tiny  white  Pea-shaped  blossoms,  the 
elegance  of  the  growth  is  emphasised.  It  is  a  green- 
house plant,  we  might  say  half-hardy,  and  one 
admirably  suited  for  a  cool  conservatory.  It  may 
be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  definitely  arranged  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  1851  Exhibition  for  the  occupation  of 
the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington  for  the  society's 
meetings  and  shows,  pending  negotiations  with  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  Corporation.  The  entrance  to  the 
conservatory  will  be  by  the  north-east  orchard  house, 
Exhibition  Koad,  and  the  exhibitor's  entrance  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Fellows  of 
the  society  will  be  admitted  at  12  noon  on  presenta- 
tion of  their  last  year's  tickets,  and  the  public  at 
1  o'clock  on  payment  at  the  doors.  Until  further  notice 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  pub'ic  will  be  Is.  to  the 
ordinary  meeting.",  and  2s.  i'<\.  to  the  larger  shows. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(Southern  Section). — The  eleventh  exhibition  of  this 
society  will  be  held  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  on  July  26. 
The  same  number  of  prizes  is  offered  as  usual,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Turner  Memorial  prizes  lor  six 
Carnations  and  six  Piootees,  to  be  competed  for  by 
amateurs  who  do  not  employ  a  gardener  regularly. 
The  statement  of  accounts  is  not  very  satisfactory,  as 
there  is  a  balance  owing  to  the  treasurer  of  £2  15s.  1  Jd. 
This  deficiency  is  due  to  a  larger  amount  than  usual 
having  been  expended  in  prizes.  The  judges  awarded 
i'5  in  extra  prizes,  the  number  of  exhibitors  being 
much  larger  than  u  ual. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
(Southern  Section). — The  schedide  for  the  present 
season  has  now  been  issued.  The  eleventh  exhibition 
is  to  be  held  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  April  26.  Additional  prizes  are 
offered  for  species  of  Piimulas  and  double  Primroses, 
to  be  exhibited  in  pots  or  pans,  and  a  number  of  plants 
m.ay  be  placed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  group.  The 
Turner  Memorial  prizes  for  si.x  hhow  Auriculas  will  be 
competed  for  on  that  day.  Rule  X.  has  been  altered, 
and  now  reads  :  "Seedlings,  whether  exhbited  in  col- 
lections or  not,  are  eligible  for  certificates,  due  notice 
having  been  given  to  the  secretary.  Each  plant  must 
have  the  entry  card  correctly  placed  with  it."  The 
balacca  in  favour  of  the  society  is  £27  Is.  4d. 
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THE  HOMES  OF  WILD  CROCUSES.* 
Lovers  of  Crocuses,  as  well  as  botanists,  have  in 
Mr.  Maw's  elaborate  new  book  on  the  genus 
Crocus  by  far  the  most  complete  work  that  has 
ever  been  written.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
life-long  study  of  the  subject  by  the  author,  who 
has  not  been  content  to  study  Crocuses  under 
cultivation,  but  has  gone  to  the  native  haunts  of 
the  plants — has  travelled,  in  fact,  throughout  tlie 
length  and  breadth  of  the  regions  where  Crocuses 
grow  wild  to  search  for  new  species,  and  to  glean 
knowledge  bearing  upon  the  life-history  of  the 
plants  in  a  state  of  nature  so  useful  and  impor- 
tant to  the  cultivator.  No  one,  then,  could  be 
better  qualified  to  work  out  a  thorough  mono- 
graph of  the  Crocuses  than  Mr.  Maw,  who  has  in 
his  work  dealt  with  everything  that  has  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  subject ;  the  work 
even  comprises  a  disquisition  on  the  etymology 


gravings  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Danford,  who, 
Mr.  Maw  tells  us,  travelled  during  the  years 
1877,  187S,  and  1879  throughout  Asia  Slinor, 
the  region  where  Crocuses  are  most  abundant. 
The  engravings  illustrating  mountain  scenery  are 
most  picturesque,  and  give  one  a  good  idea  of 
those  out-of-the-way  regions  in  Asia  INIinor 
which  are  seldom  reached  by  Europeans.  Two 
of  the  engravings  from  the  book  are  herewith 
given,  one  showing  the  native  mountains  of  the 
pretty  little  Crocus  corsicus  at  Corte,  Corsica ;  the 
other  the  monastery  of  Sumila,  nestling  in  a 
rocky  mountain-side,  near  to  which  is  the  habitat 
of  Crocus  vallicola.  Other  engravings  illustrate 
other  Crocus  homes,  the  most  striking  in  the 
book  being  the  Vallee  du  Lys,  near  Luchon, 
Pyrenees;  Bulgar  Dagh,  in  the  Taurus,  where  C. 
zonatus  is  found ;  the  city  of  Broussa  and  Mount 
Olympus,  the  headquarters  of  several  beautiful 
Crocuses;  Jlount  Arga;'us;  the  pretty  island  of 
Capri ;  while  in  Palestine,  where  a  few  species 
occur,  an  illustration  is  given  of  Bethlehem,  and 


devoted  much  space  to  it,  but  what  he  says  is  to 
the  point  and  most  useful.     He  says  : — 

Cultural  directioDs  for  a  genus  so  easily  grown 
seem  .ilmost  supertiuou? ;  but  there  are  a  few  point.s 
to  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  in  dealing 
with  Croci  as  decorative  plants.  Taking  the  whole 
genus  of  about  seventy  species,  they  must  be  viewed 
as  in  continuous  succession,  from  the  beginning  of 
August  tdl  April.  Of  these  it  is  only  the  earlier 
autumnal,  or  the  distinctly  vernal  species  that  can  be 
relied  upon  in  our  climate  for  open-air  garden  decora- 
tion. Although  all  are  hardy,  and  most  of  the  winter- 
flowering  species  will  flower  in  the  open  ground,  those 
that  flower  in  November,  December,  and  January  are 
so  liable  to  injury  by  frost  and  rain,  that  they  are 
practically  worthless  as  decorative  plants  for  the  open 
garden. 

For  such,  as  well  as  for  the  less  robust  and  lees 
floriferous  species,  the  protection  of  a  brick  pit  is 
necessary.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  should  be  well  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground,  and  it  should  be  filled  up 
with  about  1  fuot  in  depth  of  fine  river  silt  or  sandy 
loam,  the  surface  of  which  should   be  a  little  below 


'ispXf^.'f^-l'if^':- 


Coite,  Cjrsica,  ths  home  of  Ciocus  corsicus. 


of  the  words  "  Crocus  "  and  "  Saffron."  An  out- 
line of  the  contents  of  the  work  has  before  been 
given  in  The  Garden,  but  what  we  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  here  is  that  part  of  the 
work  dealing  with  the  native  haunts  of  wild 
Crocuses.  In  each  account  of  the  species,  which 
number  no  fewer  than  sixty-nine,  the  native 
localities  are  named,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  are  found  wild.  Some 
are  found  in  high  mountainous  districts,  others 
on  sunny  hillsides,  others  in  valleys  and  open 
pastures — all  of  which  information  is  invaluable 
to  cultivators  of  these  lovely  wild  Crocuses. 
Throughout  the  work  are  distributed  numerous 
illustrations  of  places  in  or  near  the  localities  where 
one  or  other  of  the  species  grows  wild.  These 
engravings  are  for  the  most  part  beautifully  done, 
and  the  artistic  merit  of  the  work  is  chiefly  due 
to    these.     Most    of    the    illustrations    are    en- 

*  "Monograph  of  the  Genus  Crocus."    By  George  Mnw, 
F.L.S.    Londou  ;  Uulau  &  Co.,  Soho  Square. 


further  east  are  places  in  Turkestan,  the  eastern- 
most limits  of  Croci.  The  extreme  western 
localities  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  illustrated, 
the  Escurial  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Grenada 
being  particularly  noteworthy,  also  of  Cintra, 
that  much-talked-of  Paradise  on  the  western 
coast  of  Portugal.  These  engravings  give  to  the 
work  an  additional  interest.  There  is  a  chart 
given  showing  clearly  the  range  of  the  genus 
Crocus,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  species 
are  most  abundant  in  Asia  Minor  in  latitude 
40°,  for  no  fewer  than  thirty  species  are  found 
there.  The  most  northeily  limit  is  in  the  Alatan 
Mountains  and  the  most  southerly  in  Palestine, 
the  most  westerly  in  Portugal,  tlie  most  easterly 
in  Turkestan.  In  Central  Europe,  and  even  in 
England,  some  species  have  become  so  naturalised 
as  to  appear  wild — for  instance,  the  common 
I  Dutch  Crocus,  C.  vernus,  which  is  found  in 
various  parts,  as  is  also  C.  sativus.  The  culture 
of  Crocuses  is  so  simple,  that  Mr.  Maw  has  not 


the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  ground.  Pro- 
per drainage  is  essential ;  but  this  being  attained, 
Crocuses  during  their  period  of  growth  delight  in  a 
uniformly  moist  subsoil.  Crocus  vernus  in  the  Alps 
is  more  vigorous  in  hollow,  moist  places  than  on  the 
projecting  drier  ground.  It  is  convenient  to  separate 
each  species  by  strips  of  slate  or  tiles,  which  mny  be 
buried  below  the  surface,  and  the  corms  planted  about 
3  inches  or  4  inches  deep.  A  mulching  i  f  rotted 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  finely  sifted  peat  keeps  the  surface 
uniformly  moist,  and  prevents  the  substratum  of  loam 
from  clogging  or  caking  on  the  surface.  At  the  time 
of  maturity  of  the  foliage,  which  generally  taken  place 
about  the  end  of  May,  water  should  be  withheld,  and 
the  Crocus  bed  should  be  covered  up  and  allowtd  to 
get  quite  dry  till  the  end  of  July,  when  a  copious 
watering  may  be  given,  or  the  pit  exposed  to  natural 
rainfall.  Crocuses  are  easily  muliiplied  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  .July.  Ger- 
mination, however,  will  not  take  place  till  the  natural 
growing  period  of  the  species.  The  autumnal  species 
vegetate  in  the  autumn  and  the  vernal  species  in  the 
spring  succeeding  the   summer  or  autumn  in  which 
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Flowering  from 
thR  end  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the 
first  week  in 
April. 


they  are  sown  ;  but  some  of  the  seeds  lie  dormant  for 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  before  they  vegetate. 
Seedlings  take  from  two  to  three  years  to  arrive  at 
maturity.  They  should  be  left  for  the  first  two  years 
undisturbed  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then  taken  up  and 
replanted.  The  replanting  of  the  old  corms  every 
year,  or  every  other  year  is  advantageous  ;  and  the 
clearing  of  the  corms  from  the  superfluous  tunics,  and 
the  remains  of  the  old  decaying  corms  seems  to  en- 
courage a  vigorous  growth. 

Of  the  autumnal  species  suitable  for  the  open  border 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  for  successional 
flowering  : — ■ 

C.  ychurojaiii,  orange  ;  early  in  Auguat. 

vallicola,  straw-coloured  ;  late  iu  Auguat  and  early  in 
September. 

nudiflorus,  blue ;  September. 

pulchellus,  lilac  ;  September  and  October. 

speciosus,  blue  ;  September  and  October. 

iridiflorus,  blue ;  September  and  October. 

Salzmanui  J 

asturicus    >•  lilac  or  blue  ;  October  and  November. 

Clusii         ) 

cancellatua     'i 

Cambessidesi    .     .,     ,  .         . 

sativus  -'°  ^^^  '"'<'  autumn. 

badriaticus    J 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  long  series  of  late  autumnal, 
winter,  and  early  vernal  species,  which  are  best  grown 
to  advantage  under  the  protection  of  a  brick  pit. 

Of  the  vernal  species  suitable  for  the  border,  the 
earliest  is  C.  Imperati,  flowering  in  February,  fol- 
lowed by 

C.  suslanus,  or  Cloth  of  CJold,  in  February. 

biflorus 

corsicus 

etruscus 

suaveolens 

versicolor 

vernua 

Tommasiniauua 

dalmaticus 

banaticus 

Sieberi  and  var.  versicolor 

chryaanthus 

aureus 

sulphurous 

sulphureus  pallidus  and  stri.itus 

stellaris 

Oliveri 

minimus 

Balaiis;v 

Of  the  Croci  recently  introduced,  many  more  of  the 
vernal  species  will  probably  be  found  suitable  for 
spring  garden  decoration,  but  in  the  above  lists  I  have 
given  only  those  which  are  more  generally  known  and 
easily  obtainable. 

Holland,  with  its  rich,  light,  alluvial  soil,  and  Lin- 
colnshire, with  its  "  Trent  warp,"  have  been  for  many 
generations  the  sources  from  which  the  English  mar- 
ket has  been  supplied  with  tho  varieties  of  the  three 
or  four  species  grown  in  English  gardens.  The  last 
eight  or  nine  years  have  put  us  in  possession  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  known  species  of  the  genus,  and  they 
must  be  commended  to  the  care  of  the  Dutch  and 
Lincolnshire  bulb  growers  wherewith  to  further  en- 
rich our  collections. 

In  collecting  and  transmitting  wild  Crocus  roots,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  stage  of  growth  of 
the  plant.  At  the  flowering-time  the  young  corm  is 
just  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  if  tlie  growing  of 
the  plant  is  interrupted,  the  little  bud-like  corm  is 
likely  to  perish,  especially  if  the  plant  is  dried.  Cro- 
cuses in  flower  should  in  packing  be  tied  up  in 
bunches,  with  a  little  damp  Moss,  and  kept,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  a  growing  condition.  In  the  later  stages 
of  growth,  the  new  corm  rapidly  approaches  an  inde- 
pendent maturity.  Crocuses  dug  up  after  the  flower 
has  couipletely  passed  away  should  be  packed  dry, 
and  before  planting,  cleaned  of  the  decaying  foliage 
and  tunics,  also  of  the  remains  of  the  last  year's  corms. 
The  smallest  partially-developed  corms,  even  of  the 
size  of  a  Pea,  unless  kept  too  long  dry,  will  vegetate, 
and  soon  grow  into  large,  full-sized  corms. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  yet  many  undescrihed 
species  to  be  discovered  and  introduced.  Asia  Minor 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  genus ;  and  I  would  especially 
point  out  to  travellers  the  southern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  between  Syria  and  Lycia  as  being  likely  to 
afford  new  species.  The  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Cyprus,  The  Taurus,  Kurdistan,  North-west  Persia, 
and  the  district  east  of  the  Caspian  have  been  little 
explored,  and  are  likely  to  afford  some  new  species. 


This  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  tlie  style 
of  the  work,  which  is  throughout  written  in  a 
way  that  a  botanist  does  not  repudiate,  while  it 
is  engaging  to  the  general  reader. 

The  coloured  jjlates  show  the  species  fairly 
well ;  they  are  not  meant  to  be  mere  pictures  of 
the  plants,  hut  we  think  that  in  many  cases  full 
justice  has  not  been  given  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  in  the  matter  of  drawing  and  colouring. 
One  could  wish  that  other  important  classes  of 
plants  could  find  monographers  of  Mr.  ISIaw's 
stamp.  W.  G. 

BRITISH  ORCHIDS.* 
Mr.  Webster  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
growing  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  and  many  will 
thank  him  for  giving  them  the  benefit  of  it  in  this 
neatly  printed  and  handy  little  volume.  He 
writes  pleasantly  and  with  commendable  enthu- 
siasm, and  has  evidently  studied  the  plants  which 
he  has  grown,  so  that  the  book  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  compilation.  Vi'e  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
interesting  Spiranthes  Romanzoviana,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  discussed  in  these  columns, 
is  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  S.  hibernians, 
and  trust  our  friends  across  the  Channel  are  un- 
justly credited  with  a  name  which  has  neither 
authority  nor  grammar  to  commend  it,  they  will, 
in  any  case,  resent  the  styling  of  the  plant  as 
"British"  on  the  faith  of  Its  Irish  habitat.  The 
variations  of  Orchis  Morio  seem  to  demand  more 
praise  than  Mr.  Webster  bestows  upon  them,  and 
he  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  beautiful 
forms  of  O.  incarnata  which  adorn  the  Southport 
sandhills;  indeed,  he  does  not  appear  to  know  O. 
incarnata,  the  name  of  which  appears  only  inci- 
dentally as  a  synonym  of  O.  latifolia.  We  do  not 
accept  his  new  etymology  of  Morio,  which  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  our  earlier 
authors.  Much  might  have  been  said  about  the 
very  numerous  popular  names  of  the  commoner 
species.  Perhaps  this]  and  a  description  of  0. 
incarnata  will  appear  in  a  second  edition,  into 
which  we  predict  this  pleasant  little  book  will 
soon  pass.  B. 

Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

GROUPING  E0SE3. 
As  young  folks  save  the  best  of  their  bonbons  for 
a  honiic  bouche,  so  in  the  selection  of  Roses  for 
planting  in  masses  the  Tea-scented  varieties  have 
been  left  till  last  as  being  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  Roses.  If  they  are  not  the  most 
gorgeous,  at  least  they  are  the  most  refined  ;  if 
not  the  most  hardy,  certainly  the  best  worth 
protection,  and  at  once  the  earliest,  latest,  and 
most  continuous  bloomers.  Tea  Eoses  planted 
in  a  sheltered,  sunny  position  may  be  had  in 
liower  out  of  doors  as  early  as  May,  and  will 
scarcely  desist  until  the  considerable  frosts  and 
rough  weather  of  November  enforce  a  temporary 
rest.  As  a  class,  they  are  comparatively  little 
subject  to  mildew,  especially  when  they  are 
grown  in  the  open  and  red  rust  does  not  attack 
them,  so  that  the  plants  are  seldom  without 
abimdant  and  handsome  foliage,  while  their 
flowers  are  desired  beyond  all  others,  whether 
by  the  exhibitor,  the  florist,  or  (most  important 
by  far)  the  fair  sex.  Of  the  varieties  calculated 
to  make  an  effective  display  in  the  garden,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Hon.  Edith  Giiford,  Anna  OUivier, 
Madame  Lambard,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Grace  Dar- 
ling are  six  of  the  best  worth  planting  in  quantity. 
A  good  group  of  the  first-named  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  ;  its  young  growth  in 
the  early  summer  is  highly  eftective,  but  when 

*  "  British  Orchids  :  containing  an  exhaustive  description 
of  each  species,  to  which  is  added  chapters  on  structure  and 
other  peculiarities,  cultivation,  fertiliaation,  classification, 
and  distribution."  By  A.  D.  Webster,  P.R.S.E.  Illustrated. 
Bangor  :  Nixon  &  Jarvis     Pp.  103. 


its  exquisite  pale  yellow  flowers,  margined  with 
peach  colour,  are  in  perfection,  it  is  irresistible, 
and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  blooms  pro- 
duced during  September  and  October  are  hardly 
inferior  to  those  developed  in  June  and  July. 
There  should  not  be  a  garden  in  the  country 
where  Marie  Van  Houtte  is  not  grown  in  abund- 
ance on  walls  (though  in  such  positions  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  mildew,  to  which 
Tea  Roses  are  far  more  liable  when  grown  on 
walls  than  when  grown  in  the  open)  for  early 
blooms,  and  in  the  open  in  various  aspects  for 
supplying  cut  flowers  as  well  as  for  making  a 
display  in  the  garden  ;  it  will  thrive  on  light  or 
heavy  soil,  and  succeeds  admirably  worked  on 
Brier  seedling  or  cutting  stocks.  In  fact,  all  the 
Teas  prefer  these  dwarf  Brier  stocks,  and  also 
may  be  grown  to  perfection  on  lighter,  hotter 
soils  than  most  other  Roses,  so  that  they  should 
receive  special  consideration  from  those  who  are 
inclined  to  say  that  their  soil  is  not  heavy  enough 
to  grow  Roses.  Hon.  Edith  Gift'ord  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  Rose,  having  been  introduced 
by  Guillot  in  1882,  but  it  has  already  deservedly 
taken  a  prominent  position.  Its  white  flowers 
are  very  freely  produced  throughout  the  seison, 
and  having  a  substantial  petal,  never  fails  to  ex- 
pand, and  for  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  best  white 
Teas  for  growing  out  of  doors.  The  flowers  are 
also  especially  ornamental  on  the  plant  owing  to 
their  being  held  erect  on  stiff'  stems  whereby 
their  beauty  is  fully  displayed.  Anna  Ollivier 
is  a  very  vigorous  and  handsome  variety  and 
blooms  freely  ;  its  flowers  vary  a  good  deal, 
being  generally  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  more 
or  less  shaded  in  the  centre  with  deep  coppery 
rose,  but  are  very  attractive  in  all  stages.  It 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the  easiest  Teas 
to  grow  and  flower  to  perfection,  and  certainly 
deserves  to  be  abundantly  planted.  Madame 
Lambard  is  one  of  the  most  variable  Roses  in 
existence,  and  there  may  be  often  seen  at  the 
same  time  half  a  dozen  blooms  so  different  in 
colouring  as  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
were  distinct  varieties.  In  the  first  flowering  in 
July  the  blossoms  are  mostly  of  a  rosy  buff  tint, 
more  or  less  shaded  (often  very  irr^'gularly)  with 
rose,  but  sometimes  with  the  yellow  colour  pre- 
vailing ;  in  the  autumn,  however,  the  flowers  are 
all  of  a  uniform  rose  colour,  and  the  yellow  shade 
is  but  little  noticeable  away  from  the  base  of  the 
petals.  This  Rose  makes  a  vigorous  branching 
plant,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers  in 
autumn  is  conspicuous  even  among  such  thorough 
perpetuals  as  are  the  majority  of  the  Tea-scented 
varieties ;  so  that  a  good  group  of  it  ensures  a 
telling  bit  of  bloom  in  the  Rose  garden  during 
September  and  later.  Jean  Ducher  is  a  hand- 
some Rose  both  in  jilant  and  flower,  growing  well 
and  strong,  and  blooming  freely  ;  its  flowers  vary 
also  a  good  deal  in  colour,  from  pale  to  deep 
tawny  yellow,  with  a  darker  centre,  and  are  seen 
to  great  advantage  on  the  plant,  whose  sturdy 
shoots  carry  them  boldly  upright.  Grace  Dar- 
ling is  even  younger  than  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
having  been  sent  out  by  Bennett  in  1884  ;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  its  lieing  one  of  the  most 
continuous-blooming  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  coloured  Eoses  yet  raised.  Even  in 
so  late  a  season  as  that  of  188(3  proved,  this 
variety  was  in  flower  in  the  open  in  the  third 
week  in  June,  and  in  the  previous  season  it 
bloomed  before  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  never- 
theless it  furnished  abunilant  and  beautiful  blos- 
soms until  very  late  autumn,  the  individual 
flowers  during  Septeniljer  being  especially  fine. 
The  plant  is  very  free,  though  not  tall,  in  growth, 
and  every  shoot  and  twig  carries  a  flower,  whoss 
colour  is  a  delicious  mixture  of  peach  and  cream, 
the  petals  having  a  pale  base,  shaded  with  rose 
towards    the    margin.     The    complete    distinct- 
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ness  of  Grace  Darling  from  every  other  Rose, 
combined  with  the  extreme  freedom  with  which 
its  flowers  are  produced,  and  its  exceedingly  at- 
tractive appearance  render  it  indispensable  even 
where  only  the  very  best  varieties  are  grown. 

Anyone  that  planted  a  good  group  of  each  of 
these  six  varieties  would  have,  at  any  rate  in  the 
southern  part  of  England,  a  supply  of  Rose 
blooms  as  long  as  Rosea  are  obtainable  out  of 
doors  in  this  country,  namely,  almost  con- 
tinuously from  June  to  November,  and  that  in 
the  principal  Tea  Rose  colours,  yellow,  white, 
creamy,  and  rosy  tinted.  Of  course,  August  in 
the  south  is  generally  a  somewhat  roseless  month  ; 
the  weather  is  commonly  hot  and  dry,  mildew 
attacks  many  plants,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
foliage  suiters  the  chance  of  further  bloom  is 
reduced.  But  what  flowers  are  to  be  had  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  those  of  the  Tea-scented 
varieties,  for  the  hotter  the  weather  the  better 
they  seem  to  like  it,  and  they  are  less  liable  to 
mildew  than  most  otlier  Roses.  Where  a  larger 
collection  is  desired  the  following  varieties  are 
the  next  best  worth  growing  to  make  a  display 
in  the  garden,  and  complete  the  pick  of  each 
colour  throughout  the  class  for  the  purpose. 
Among  whites,  Innocente  Pirola  is  charming, 
its  numerous  flowers  with  their  twisted  pointed 
centre  being  carried  erect  on  stiff  stems  and 
being  freely  produced  in  autumn,  though  its 
petals  are  less  substantial  and  consequently  more 
liable  to  be  spoiled  by  wet  than  those  of  the 
Hon.  Edith  Gittbrd  ;  and  the  well-known 
Xiphetos  is  good  where  Roses  are  thoroughly 
well  looked  after,  but  otherwise  is  hardly 
vigorous  enough.  Useful  yellows  are  Caroline 
Knster,  commonly  classed  as  a  Noisette,  very 
vigorous  and  free,  and  especially  good  in  a  hot 
season ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  deep  yellow  flowers 
produced  on  strong,  erect  shoots  ;  and,  in  some 
localities,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  a  clear  pale  yellow, 
whose  very  full  flowers,  according  to  some 
growers,  do  not  open  readilj'  out  of  doors ;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case  everywhere,  and  though 
the  variety  cannot  be  unreservedly  recommended, 
it  has  in  a  good  many  places  during  the  last  three 
seasons  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  yellow 
Roses.  The  two  last  named  Teas  may  claim  to 
rank  as  ornamental  plants  independently  of  their 
flowers,  from  the  deep  red  colour  of  their  shoots 
and  foliage,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  though  there  is  always  a  red-brown  tint 
about  a  group  of  these  plants  throughout  the 
season.  Of  tinted  whites  there  are  Rubens,  a 
tine  flower,  but  the  leaves  not  very  large  and  set 
rather  ^\  ide  apart,  so  that  the  plant  is  not  very 
furnishing  ;  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  dwarf,  but 
stift'-stemmed,  and  very  pretty ;  and  the  recent 
and  charming  Madame  de  Watteville  ((Juillot, 
1883),  very  free-flowering,  the  blooms  white, 
delicately  washed  with  pale  rose  externally.  The 
peerless  Catherine  Mermet,  and  the  seedling 
from  it,  Jules  Finger,  are  two  of  the  best  pale 
roje  colours,  the  latter  rather  deeper  and  more 
bronzy  in  tint  than  its  parent,  and  of  a  more 
open  shape.  For  a  red  Tea  it  was  until  lately 
necessary  to  quote  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  very 
charming  and  floriferous  variety,  but  in  reality 
only  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  almost  a  China ; 
but  in  Souvenir  de  Theiese  Levet  (Levet,  1882} 
there  now  exists  a  true  crimson  Tea  that  carries 
its  dark  red  colour  well,  and  is  quite  without  any 
lilac  tint,  unless  when  very  poorly  grown ;  its 
flowers  are  freely  produced  early  and  late,  are 
well  displayed  on  stitY  stems,  and  make  in  a 
good  sized  group  a  striking  and  distinctive 
effect.  No  name  has  yet  Ijeen  invented  for 
the  combination  of  rose  and  apricot,  in  which 
the  loveliest  of  all  Teas  decks  her  flowers,  and 
though  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  she  is  so  beautiful  that  success  in  her 


cultivation  amply  repays  all  the  care  and  pains 
that  may  have  been  bestowed.  Who  that  has 
ever  seen  the  marvellous  boxes  of  blooms  of  this 
Rose  that  Jlr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  so  frequently 
exhibits  has  not  promptly  determined  to  have 
such  flowers  in  his  own  garden  ?  Nor  will  any- 
one fail  to  do  so  that  is  really  a  devoted  admirer. 
Her  ladyship  is  an  exacting  mistress,  and  de- 
mands considerable  indulgence  at  the  hands  of 
her  lover,  but  she  is  gracious  to  the  faithful 
swain,  and,  though  like  many  another  fair  dame, 
she  takes  but  little  heed  of  what  people  may 
expect  of  her,  nevertheless,  gentle  persuasion 
rarely  fails  to  induce  her  to  grace  the  rosery  with 
her  unrivalled  beauty.  Princess  of  Wales  is 
another  variety  of  similar  type,  but  the  flowers 
lack  the  glowing  flush  of  colour  in  the  centre, 
though  they  are  freely  produced  and  attractive. 

All  the  Tea  Ro?es  so  far  mentioned,  in  addition 
to  being  those  best  calculated  to  make  an  effective 
display  in  the  garden,  are  among  the  varieties 
whose  blooms  are  most  frequently  seen  exhibited 
in  winning  stands  at  all  the  leading  Rose  shows  ; 
but  there  are  a  few  others  whose  flowers  are  not 
full  enough  to  endure  a  long  journey,  or  are  not 
large  enough  to  be  of  use  to  the  exhibitor,  but 
which  are  very  pretty  in  the  garden.  Such  an 
one  is  Madame  Joseph  Schwartz,  a  healthy, 
vigorous  plant,  which  produces  large  trasses  of 
pretty  cup-shaped  white  flowers,  tinted  with  rose 
on  the  margin,  and  boldly  displayed.  Another 
pretty  variety,  though  not  showing  its  flowers  ofl' 
quite  so  advantageously  on  the  plant  as  the  last- 
named,  is  the  popular  Noisette  Narcisse,  of  which 
a  good-sized  group  makes  a  pleasing  ett'ect. 
Madame  Falcot  and  Safrano  are  too  will  known 
to  more  than  mention  ;  but  red  Safrano,  which 
is  distinct  and  delightful  in  colour,  deserves  to 
be  more  often  seen.  Another  bud  Rose  of  strik- 
ing tint  is  Ma  Capucine,  said  to  be  a  seedling 
from  the  climbing  Noisette  Ophirie,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  generally  cultivated.  Its 
nasturtium-coloured  flowers  are  attractive  in  any 
stage  on  the  plant,  but  in  the  bud  state,  for 
button-holes  and  bouquets,  they  are  unique.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  iladarae  Chedane  Gui- 
noisseau,  whose  long,  clear,  yellow  buds  among 
the  semi-double  expanded  flowers  make  a  charm- 
ing effect  on  a  large  group  of  plants.  There  is 
one  other  of  these  bud  Roses  that  never  seems  to 
have  found  its  way  into  the  English  nursery- 
men's catalogues,  called  Madame  Peruy,  a 
vigorous  grower,  producing  abundance  of  very 
perfectly  formed  orange-yellow  buds.  On  ex- 
panding the  flowers  become  quite  white,  and  are 
seen  to  consist  of  but  few  petals,  though  these  are 
very  large,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  bush 
with  great  white  butterflies  settling  upon  it.  The 
great  popularity  of  indi\"idual  plants  of  this  Rose 
when  seen  growing  and  in  flower  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  a  plant  is  not  necessarily 
less  effective  nor  less  admired  because  it  has  only 
semi-double  flowers,  and  raisers  might  be  urged 
to  let  the  public  see  and  say  for  itself  whether  it 
does  not  like  some  of  the  less  formal  forms  among 
their  seedlings,  which  are  so  liable  to  be  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  for  not  attaining  to  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  formality. 

In  selecting  Roses  for  grouping,  the  main  point 
that  has  been  kept  in  view  is  the  effective  nature 
of  the  display  made  in  the  garden  by  any  given 
variety  when  in  bloom,  and  consequently  all 
varieties  with  pendulous  flowers  have  been 
omitted,  as,  except  in  the  case  of  climbers,  the 
beauty  of  such  flowers  cannot  be  fully  seen  on 
the  plant.  Of  course,  in  a  selection  intended  to 
comprise  all  the  most  beautiful  Roses  considered 
merely  aa  individual  blossoms,  some  of  these 
varieties  wouhl  have  to  be  included  ;  but  the 
general   proposition   may  be   allowed   to  stand, 


that  a  great  need  in  many  gardens  and  not  a  few 
roseries  is  more  plants  and  fewer  varieties — not 
actually  fewer  varieties,  but  fewer  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  plants  grown.  If  there  be 
room  for  five  thousand  plants,  by  all  means  let 
there  be  several  hundred  varieties,  but  if  there 
be  room  for  only  a  hundred  plants,  do  not  let 
there  be  anything  like  a  hundred  varieties  ;  a 
tithe  of  that  number  would  be  preferable.  If 
people  want  to  plant  six  dozen  Roses,  let  them 
eschew  the  fatal  seventy-two  distinct,  and  rather 
plant  six  each  of  a  dozen  carefully  chosen 
varieties,  or,  better  still,  a  dozen  each  of  six 
varieties. 

The  accusation  has  of  late  years  been  formu- 
lated that  the  Rose  is  not  ornamental  as  a  garden 
plant,  and  this  has  arisen  chiefly  from  two  causes 
— first,  the  cultivation  of  many  varieties  not  sufli- 
ciently  free-flowering  or  not  good  in  colour ; 
secondly,  the  indiscriminate  planting  of  them  in 
ones  and  twos,  here  a  tall  one  and  there  a  short 
one,  here  a  good  one  and  there  a  bad  one,  so 
that  there  is  a  worrying  spottiness  of  effect  in- 
stead of  a  striking  mass  of  colour.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  charge  may  be 
disposed  of,  if  only  free-blooming,  pure  coloured, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  thoroughly  autumnal 
varieties  be  grown,  and  that  not  each  represented 
by  a  solitary  example,  but  planted  boldly  in  con- 
siderable groups. 


ROSE  GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 
Summit  is  some  eighteen  miles  from  New  York,  and 
is  a  beautiful,  hilly,  well-wooded  place,  fast  filling  up 
witli  handsome  residences.  Aa  a  Rose-growing  depot 
it  is  famous  throughout  the  country  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, aud  at  MadisoD,  some  four  miles  distant, 
are  located  many  of  the  leading  cut-flower  growers 
who  supply  the  New  York  market.  Among  Rose 
growers  is  Mr.  De  Forest,  who  has  one  of  the  largest 
greenhouse  establishments  in  the  country,  and  Mrs. 
De  Forest  is  just  as  much  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  flowers  as  is  her  husband.  His  greenhouses  con- 
sist of  many  ranges  of  three-quarter  span  houses  20  ft. 
wide  by  200  ft.  long;  also  some  12-ft.  wide  and  6-ft. 
wide  propagating  houses,  but  nearly  all  run  about  the 
same  in  length.  They  are  wooden  houses,  built  of 
the  best  material  and  glazed  with  first  quality  French 
double  thick  glass.  I  use  second  quality  double  thick 
French  glass  and  think  I  am  doing  well,  for  it  is 
clear,  fine  glass ;  but  Mr.  De  Forest  believes  that  the 
first  quality  is  more  than  worth  the  extra  cost.  He 
has  resolved  not  to  build  any  more  houses  of  wood, 
and  is  now  clearing  ground  for  iron  structures.  In 
the  Rose  houses  the  beds  are  not  made  upon  the 
ground,  but  in  all  cases  are  raised  above  it  on  plank 
benches.  There  are  two  sets  of  greenhouses,  a  few 
hundred  yards  apart ;  one  is  heated  by  steam,  and  the 
other  by  hot  water.  Mr.  De  Forest  greatly  prefers 
the  steam  heaters ;  they  are  very  efficient,  quick  to 
act,  easy  to  regulate,  easy  to  stoke,  and  so  far  as  fuel 
is  concerned  very  economical — eight  tons  of  coal  in 
the  steam  heaters  giving  the  same  results  as  fourteen 
tons  in  the  hot-water  apparatus.  The  steam  heat 
has  no  injurious  effect  whatever  upon  the  plants. 

The  Roses  growk  are  Bon  Silene,  La  France, 
Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  white  Catherine  Mer- 
met, Bennett,  and  American  Beauty  ;  also,  but  in 
more  limited  numbers,  Captain  Christy,  Her  Majesty, 
Paul  Neyron,  Magna  Charta,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Jacqueminot,  and  a  few  other  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
All  the  Teas  are  now  in  fine  growth  and  flower,  but 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  some  are  being  started, 
while  others  are  not  yet  "  shut  up."  Bon  SUene,  La 
France,  and  Niphetos  occupy  the  back  and  front 
benches,  which  are  raised  to  pretty  near  the  glass, 
and  are  planted  out  and  kept  tied  down.  Niphetos  is 
not  upon  its  own  roots.  Mermets  comprise  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  grown,  and  are  beautiful.  They 
occupy  the  central  beds,  and  are  in  most  cases  planted 
out,  but  one  house  is  largely  filled  with  them  in  pots. 
The  majority  are  one-jear-old  plants,  but  one  house 
is  nearly  filled  with  two-year-olds.  One-year-old 
plants  are  said   to   yield  the  largest  crops,  but  two- 
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year-olds  the  finest  blooms.  A  cane  stake  is  applied 
to  each  plant.  The  white  Mermet  is  in  every  way, 
except  in  colour,  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  parent. 
It  originated  with  Mr.  De  Forest,  who  considers  it 
distinct  from  the  white  variety  obtained  about  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  TapUn,  of  Maywood.  Bennett  is 
growing  and  flowering  freely  planted  out  on  the  front 
middle  benches.  Bnt  the  American  Beauty  is  truly  a 
beauty.  Planted  out  in  the  middle  benches,  in  fine 
luxuriance  of  wood  and  foliage,  and  with  one  bud 
terminating  each  shoot,  it  does  not  atop  till  it  has 
nearly  reached  the  glass.  Its  large  size,  deep  rose-red 
colour,  and  delicious  fragrance,  also  the  long,  leafy 
stem  that  may  be  cut  to  each  Rose,  add  much  to  its 
value.  Mr.  De  Forest  says  that  so  far  he  has  not 
succeeded  well  with  Her  Majesty,  but  he  is  now 
satisfied  from  observation  elsewhere  that  he  has  found 
out  the  cause  of  its  backwardness  with  him,  and  that 
is,  that  it  needs  a  lighter  and  more  porous  soil  than 
he  generally  uses  for  his  Roses.  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet  is  his  great  favourite,  and  he  has  recently  im- 
ported it  largely.  Paul  Neyron  and  Magna  Charta 
are  grown  for  March  flowers.  Their  immense  size 
always  commands  attention,  .Jacqueminot  for  colour 
stands  unrivalled.  Mr.  De  Forest  is  very  fond  of 
Captain  Christy,  and  grows  a  lot  of  it  because  he 
himself  likes  the  Rose,  and  not  for  market,  as  it  is  too 
small  for  that  purpose. 

The  soil  used  is  from  rotten  turf.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  an  old  Apple  orchard  that  had  been  in 
Grass  for  many  years,  from  which  he  bought  the  turf. 
He  turned  over  the  top,  carted  it  home,  and  made  a 
pile  of  it,  putting  a  layer  of  loam  and  one  of  manure 
alternately,  but  about  twice  as  much  loam  as  manure. 
This  was  done  in  the  autumn,  and  it  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  heap  till  next  May,  when  it  will  be 
turned  over  and  used  for  the  bench-beds.  Clean  cow 
manure  alone  is  used  for  manure.  All  the  beds  and 
pots  are  mulched  about  1  inch  or  2  inches  thick  with 
it.  There  are  large  tanks  of  liquid  manure  in  the 
greenhouses,  and  steam-pipes  run  through  them  to 
warm  the  water.  It  is  applied  by  steam-pump  power. 
Mr.  De  Forest  believes  in  limited,  rather  than  a 
liberal,  use  of  liquid  manure,  and  not  at  all  till  the 
roots  have  first  pretty  well  exhausted  the  soil. 

Mr.  De  Forest  apprehends  a  great  future  for  Orchid 
flowers  and  has  resolved  to  supply  the  market.  He 
now  has,  I  should  think,  between  one  and  two 
thousand  plants,  but  this,  he  assures  me,  is  only  the 
beginning ;  he  intends  to  fill  several  houses  (and  each 
of  his  houses  is  200  feet  long  ! )  with  Orchids  alone. 
He  does  not  mean  to  displace  Roses  to  make  room 
for  Orchids,  but  to  add  more  new  greenhouses. — 
William  Falconek,  in  Ainerican  Florist. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

THE  APRICOT  AS  A  CORDON. 

The  Apricot  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory 
fruit  tree  which  comes  under  the  gardener's  ma- 
nagement. Although  thousands  of  trees  have 
been  planted  annually  throughout  Britain  and 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  only  occasionally 
does  it  happen  that  large  perfect  specimens  are 
met  with  in  the  best  regulated  gardens.  Cripples 
are  plentiful  enough,  as  every  man  who  has  a 
bit  of  wall  or  a  gable  end  to  spare  plants  an 
Apricot ;  and  so  thoroughly  plebeian  is  the  tree  in 
its  likes  and  dislikes,  that  one  sometimes  sees  the 
poor  man's  cottage  covered  with  its  bright  golden 
fruit,  whilst  hard  by  in  the  duke's  garden,  the 
return  from  one-sided  trees  does  not  pay  for 
pruning  and  training.  In  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland  where  Apricots  are  quite  as  late  as 
Peaches,  a  south  wall  is  generally  considered  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  suitable,  site,  and  so  strong  is 
the  force  of  practice — I  might  say  the  tide  of 
northern  practice  to  the  south — that  in  warmer 
parts  we  frequently  find  the  hottest  wall  and 
border  devoted  to  this  moisture-loving  tree  when 
a  west  aspect  would  suit  it  much  better.  Be  this 
theory  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  that  the  rigid 


system  of  training  the  branches  against  highly 
heated  walls,  and  keeping  the  roots  in  l.iorders 
also  hot  and  dry,  having  proved  disappointing,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  rut,  now  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  should  not  be  departed  from 
and  a  fresh  path  tried.  Light  sandy  or  friable 
loams  are  considered  the  best  for  Apricots,  and 
these  should  be  deep  in  proportion  to  their  light- 
ness, but  the  oldest,  if  not  the  most  handsome, 
trees  I  have  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Here- 
ford and  Worcester  are  now  growing  in  deep 
heavy  loams  on  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  aspect 
in  each  instance  faces  west,  and  although  the 
roots  are  heavily  mulched,  they  receive  immense 
quantities  of  water  early  in  the  spring  and 
throughout  the  summer, 

Moorpark  and  a  closely  allied  variety  known 
as  the  Peach  Apricot  are  considered  the  best, 
especially  for  dessert,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
most  subject  to  sudden  collapse  or  limb-perish- 
ing. Trees  in  full  health  one  day  are  found 
flagging  the  next,  and  no  power  can  save  the 
parts  affected.  Sometimes  one-third  of  a  large 
tree  perishes,  but  more  frequently  a  branch  here 
and  another  there  goes,  and  although  the  fruit  on 
the  remainder  of  the  tree  ripens  properly,  once 
begun  the  disease  stalks  along,  when,  unless  the 
owner  can  put  up  with  unsightly  cripples,  a  year 
or  two  sees  them  consigned  to  the  fire  and  young 
ones  taking  their  place.  In  many  gardens  until 
recently  the  atlention  given  to  the  Peach  was 
denied  the  Apricot ;  the  roots  in  dry,  hard  borders, 
left  undisturbed  for  years,  having  made  a  rapid 
descent  into  the  subsoil  in  search  of  the  moisture 
they  so  much  needed,  soon  became  deeply 
embedded  in  a  cold  crude  stratum  calculated  to 
produce  canker,  mildew,  and  sudden  collapse, 
whilst  the  foliage,  which  evaporates  water, 
quickly  languished  against  south  walls  whose 
temperature  exceeded  that  of  their  native  Ar- 
menia. Where  large  trees  still  exist,  the  modern 
remedy  is  careful  lifting  and  relaying  in  rather 
deep,  moist,  but  well  drained  loam  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  although,  piovided  they  are  well 
watered  and  mulched,  this  may  mitigate  the  evil 
of  limb-perishing,  once  in  the  system  it  does  not 
entirely  stop  it.  Fresh  planting  consequently  is 
always  going  on,  but  instead  of  training  to  the 
fullest  extent  I  have  lately  tried  cordon  training, 
and,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  young  trees 
furnish  flowering  wood,  I  venture  to  think  the 
system  may  answer.  Apples,  Pears,  and  all 
stone  fruits  do  well  as  cordons.  The  Apricot 
succeeds  as  a  pot  tree,  and  this  system,  which 
necessitates  the  constant  addition  of  fresh  soil 
and  good  mulching  to  the  roots,  followed  by 
plentiful  supplies  of  water,  may  ward  off  evils 
which  so  many  growers  now  complain  of.  The 
Apricot  being  a  very  early  grower,  every  opera- 
tion from  planting  to  pruning  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  similar  operations  in  the  management 
of  all  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  fruit  is  obtained  from  well-ripened 
young  shoots  as  well  as  spurs,  summer  pinching 
should  render  winter  pruning  unnecessary. 

Apricots  this  year  are  looking  unusually  well, 
and  where  the  buds  last  season  dropped  by 
thousands,  they  are  now  bursting  into  a  sheet  of 
blossom.  Sharp  morning  frosts  still  cling  to  us, 
and  protection,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  necessary. 
This  may  consist  of  canvas,  frigi  domo,  or  the 
like,  which  must  be  removed  by  day  to  let  in 
light  and  air,  otherwise  the  young  growths  as 
well  as  the  flowers  will  become  soft  and  tender. 
Many  people  do  not,  however,  care  to  incur  ex- 
pense which  involves  a  great  deal  of  daily  atten- 
tion, and  to  those  I  would  say  cope  the  walls 
with  broad  boards,  drop  down  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  cheap  fishing  net,  keep  it  away  from 
the  trees  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  light  poles. 


and  there  let  it  remain  until  the  fruit  is  set. 
RIeantime,  look  well  to  the  roots,  for,  -with  the 
exception  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  we  in  this  dis- 
trict have  not  had  a  day's  rain  since  Christmas. 
If  south  borders  are  well  drained  they  must  be 
dry  ;  therefore,  after  mulching  with  something 
that  will  prevent  the  water  from  running  off, 
hose  them  until  the  lowest  portion  of  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  moistened.  It  is  not  well  to  water 
when  trees  are  in  flower,  neither  will  well- 
managed  borders  require  it,  but,  drought  being 
the  forerunner  of  sterility,  sufficient  to  secure 
brisk  root  action  must  be  carefully  given  and 
more  may  follow. 


GRAFTED  AND  INARCHED  VINES. 
An  impression  prevails  that  it  we  graft  or  in- 
arch a  Vine  with  a  different  variety,  the  character 
of  the  scion  is  eventually  materially  altered  either 
for  the  better  or  worse,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  stock.  In  reality  there  are  not  the  slightest 
grounds  for  this  notion,  and  the  sooner  it  is  com- 
bated the  better  ;  otherwise,  many  others  besides 
myself  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  their  labours  to  improve  the 
quality  of  good-looking,  but  in  other  respects 
quite  worthless,  Grapes.  Against  the  practice  of 
grafting  and  inarching  Vines  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  advance  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
better  or  more  expeditious  method  of  securing  a 
complete  or  partial  change  of  varieties  without  the 
loss  of  a  crop.  More  than  that  need  not  be  anti- 
cipated :  otherwise,  I  am  altogether  wide  off  the 
mark,  both  as  regards  my  own  experiments  and 
those  carried  out  in  other  places  of  which  I  have 
had  knowledge.  The  favourite  stocks  with  most 
cultivators  are  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  At  the  present  time  we  have  four- 
teen grafted  or  inarched  rods,  nearly  all  on  tlie 
Hamburgh  stock,  and  in  no  one  instance  has  any 
improvement  been  etlected  in  the  character  of  the 
scion.  G  ros  Maroc  on  the  Hamburgh  stock  in  both 
early  and  late  houses  is  the  same  good-looking, 
uneatable  Grape  it  proves  to  be  when  growing  on 
its  own  roots,  and  it  also  retains  its  rank-growing 
habit.  Those  who  may  wish  to  change  a  house  of 
Hamburgh  Grapes  into  a  variety  that  may  better 
suit  the  markets  doubtless  will  do  well  to  inarch 
or  graft  with  Gros  Maroc,  the  latter  requiring  no 
more  heat  to  ripen  it.  For  home  consumption, 
however,  the  less  grown  of  it  the  better.  Gros 
Colmar  on  the  Hamburgh  stock  is  the  same  noble- 
looking  Grape  as  on  its  own  roots,  taking  quite  as 
long  to  ripen,  colouring  no  better,  and  also,  un- 
fortunately, still  retaining  its  objectionable  Ivy- 
like  flavour.  We  have  two  capital  rods  of  Mrs. 
Pince  on  the  Hamburgh  stock,  and  though  they 
give  plenty  of  good  bunches,  it  seems  impossible 
to  colour  the  fruit  properly.  This  variety  pos- 
sesses a  good  constitution,  forms  stout  foliage, 
and  medium-sized,  well-ripened  rods  are  secured 
without  much  difficulty.  It  is  not  so  easily  set 
even  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alnwick 
Seedling,  our  grafted  rods  being  quite  as  bad  in 
this  respect  as  those  on  their  own  roots.  With  us 
it  colours  fairly  well,  keeps  till  March,  and  later 
if  required,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best-flavoured 
late  black  Grape  in  cultivation.  In  many  late 
vineries  fewer  Alicantes  should  be  grown,  these 
being  inarched  or  grafted  with  Mrs.  Pince,  and 
thus  be  quickly  superseded  by  a  more  high-class 
variety. 

Alnwick  Seedling  on  any  stock  is  as  vigorous 
and  prolific  as  it  is  on  its  own  roots.  The  bunches 
can  be  readily  set  with  the  hand — this  being 
drawn  over  carefully  and  frequently  when  the 
flowers  are  opening ;  the  berries  will  swell  to  a 
good  size  and  colour  perfectly.  They  can  be  kept 
to  the  end  of  November,  but  try  them  when  I 
will  none  have  yet  given  satisfaction,  the  quality 
being  quite  second-rate.  Madresfield  Court 
develops  all  its  good  and  all  its  bad  qualities  on 
either  the  Hamburgh  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
stock.  The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
colouring  it  up  to  the  footstalks,  and  nothing  but 
special  treatment  arrests  wholesale  cracking   of 
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the  berries.  In  an  early  or  comparatively  early 
house  a  good  circulation  of  air  may  be  accorded  it 
without  greatly  prejudicing  other  occupants  of 
the  house  ;  this,  coupled  with  dryness  at  the  roots, 
will  check  cracking.  In  a  late  house  where  we 
had  a  grafted  rod  neither  condition  could  safely 
be  complied  with,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
berries  cracked  badly.  When  in  good  condition  it 
is  a  grand  variety,  and  I  very  much  regret  having 
to  replace  it  in  the  late  house  with  a  more  reliable 
sort.  Gros  Guillaume  on  the  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  stocks  forms  capital  rods,  the  wood  when 
cut  being  as  hard  as  could  be  wished  for,  yet  it  is 
quite  as  shy-bearing  as  it  is  on  its  own  roots,  nor 


plenty  of  heat  the  berries  are  not  mere  bags  of 
sugar  and  water,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  but  are 
fairly  firm  and  crisp,  the  quality  also  being  pass- 
able. Well  ripened  it  will  keep  until  March  or 
later.  The  most  valuable  late  Grape,  however, 
will  be  found  in  Lady  Downes,  and  the  wonder  is 
so  few  are  grown.  This,  again,  we  have  on  the 
Hamburgh  stock,  and  not  in  the  least  altered  in 
character  thereby.  The  young  rods  break  as 
irregularly,  are  as  disappointing  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  bunches,  the  bloom  as  much  liable  to 
damp  oil",  and  the  berries  quite  as  much  addicted 
to  scalding  as  those  on  their  own  roots.  We 
never  experience  any  difEculty  in   effecting  an 
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is  it  improved  in  any  other  respect.  This  variety, 
though  not  remarkable  for  its  quality,  produces 
noble  bunches,  the  berries  being  of  good  size, 
colour,  and  they  keep  well.  It  is  crisp  and  refresh- 
ing, and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 

Alicante,  of  which  we  had  at  one  time  several 
grafted  rods,  really  seems  to  do  better  on  its  own 
roots  than  it  does  on  any  kind  of  stock  we  have 
tried.  It  is  a  sure  cropper,  the  bunches  being 
usually  of  good  size  and  form  ;  they  set  freely,  too 
freely  in  fact,  and  badly  coloured  examples  are 
the  exception.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown 
and  most  handsome  sorts  in  cultivation.     Given 


even  break  on  the  older  rods,  and  invariably 
obtain  better  bunches  from  pruned  laterals,  in 
these  respects  differing  completely  from  the  Ali- 
cante, which  is  best  grown  on  the  long  rod  system. 
Lady  Downes  should  be  slightly  shaded  directly 
there  are  signs  of  scalding,  this,  in  my  opinion, 
being  the  best  preventive.  With  us  bunches  on 
end  rods  are  the  most  liable  to  scald,  Muscats  as 
well  as  Lady  Downes  being  addicted  to  it  in 
these  positions,  whether  east  or  west.  A  thin 
shading  of  limewaah  checks  it  at  once.  Lady 
Downes  usually  colours  well,  keeps  till  May  in  a 
dry,  cool  room,  and  is  remarkably  crisp  and  re- 


freshing. This  useful  sort  ought  to  be  most 
extensively  grafted  or  inarched  on  any  available 
stock— whether  a  white  or  black  variety— during 
the  season  near  at  hand. 

White  Grapes  also  call  for  comment.  Buckland 
Sweetwater  will  do  well  on  the  Hamburgh  stock, 
and  well  grown  and  properly  coloured,  it  is  of 
handsome  appearance  as  well  as  refreshing  when 
eaten.  It  is  an  early  G  rape  suitable  for  growing 
with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  is  certainly  in- 
ferior as  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  It  does  not 
set  80  well  as  could  be  wished,  and  we  find  it 
advisable  to  fertilise  the  bunches  with  Hamburgh 
pollen.  Thinning  out  should  also  be  done  gradu- 
ally, so  as  to  eventually  retain  the  desired  number 
of  fully  developed  berries. 

Foster's  Seedijmg  is  also  suitable  for  growing 
in  a  cool  house  or  for  forcing,  and  takes  readily  to 
the  Hamburgh  or  any  other  stock.  It  is  more 
prolific  than  Buckland  Sweetwater,  sets  without 
any  assistance,  and  the  bunches  are  usually  of 
good  size  and  handsome  in  appearance.  It  re- 
quires plenty  of  time  to  colour  and  abundance  of 
light,  but  not  direct  sunshine,  to  properly  develop 
both  the  colour  and  quality.  It  keeps  fairly 
well,  is  sweet  and  juicy,  but  not  rich  in  flavour. 
Trebbiano,  which  we  do  not  at  present  cultivate, 
is  an  easily  grown  variety,  capable  of  holding  its 
own  when  planted  among  Fig  and  Peach  trees, 
and  will  do  well  against  a  partially  shaded  back 
wall.  Inarching  or  grafting  on  another  stock  has 
no  effect  upon  it.  In  a  cool  house  it  ripens  fairly 
well,  but  grown  with  Alicantes  and  other  heat- 
loving  sorts  it  is  materially  improved  in  eveiy 
respect.  Calabrian  Raisin  keeps  well,  but  I  have 
formed  a  poor  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  would 
give  neither  this  nor  the  still  more  inferior  Syrian 
house  room.  Golden  (^ueen  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  sorts  we  have.  I  intend  trying  it  for  a 
stock  on  which  to  graft  its  near  relative  Mrs. 
Pearson,  not,  however,  with  the  idea  of  improving 
the  latter  in  any  way.  Golden  (,»ueen,  unless 
grown  and  ripened  in  a  high  temperature,  is  a 
most  worthless  sort,  nor  to  my  knowledge  has 
either  the  Hamburgh  or  Muscat  stock  improved 
it.  Our  best  bunches  were  produced  from  spurs, 
vigorous  young  rods  giving  disappointingly  small 
examples.  Mrs.  Pearson  is  less  robust,  quite  as 
prolific,  and  requires  less  heat  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. It  is  not  often  seen  in  good  condition, 
but  with  us  it  colours  and  keeps  well.  The  flavour 
more  nearly  approaches  that  of  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  which  in  its  turn  more  resembles  the 
Strawberry  Grape  than  it  does  the  Muscat,  and  in 
addition  it  has  the  aroma  peculiar  to  the  former. 
I  can  recommend  this  variety  for  grafting  or  in- 
arching on  any  Vine  in  a  late  house  that  can  be 
spared.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  last  to  be 
alluded  to,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  variety  in 
cultivation,  and  given  plenty  of  this  from  July  to 
the  end  of  March,  no  other  white  Grape  is  re- 
quired. According  to  my  experience,  its  charac- 
ter is  not  in  the  least  changed  by  its  being  in- 
arched or  grafted  on  to  any  kind  of  stock,  and 
those  who  intend  to  follow  the  excellent  advice 
recently  given  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
should  experiment  largely  with  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  essentially  a  heat-loving  Grape, 
and  although  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  a  present- 
able condition  under  cool  treatment,  this  is  quite 
an  exceptional  case. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  briefly 
describe  an  experiment  that  we  are  trying  here. 
In  order  to  utilise  to  its  fullest  extent  a  house  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  during  the  process  of  reno- 
vation, a  strong  Black  Hamburgh  rod  was  brought 
through  from  an  adjoining  house  and  disposed 
along  the  front.  It  was  intended  as  a  stock  for 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  also  to  afford  an 
early  supply  of  black  Grapes.  So  well  has  the 
rod  succeeded  in  this  position,  affording  as  it 
annually  does  several  handsome  bunches,  that  we 
have  hesitated  to  wholly  change  its  character. 
Two  rods  of  Muscats  only  are  established  on  it- 
one,  by  the  process  known  as  bottle-grafting,  and 
the  other  by  Inarching,  these  being  trained  up 
the  roof  or  at  right  angles  with  the  stock.     Now, 
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it'  the  stock  influenced  the  scion,  the  latter  would 
naturally  start  into  active  growth  coincident  with 
the  former.  Unfortunately,  this  does  not  happen, 
and  each  season  the  Muscat  is  much  the  later, 
probably  fully  a  fortnight,  in  starting,  and  the 
consequence  is  it  loses  in  the  race.  The  Ham- 
burgh seems  to  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the 
stored-up  sap,  and  not  till  the  roots  begin  to 
afford  a  supply  do  the  laterals  strengthen.  The 
bunches  naturally  suffer  at  the  commencement, 
but  if  smaller  than  wished  for,  the  berries  attain  a 
good  size  and  ripen  well.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
rod  there  are  two  or  three  Hamburgh  spurs,  and 
these  are  at  the  present  time  considerably  ahead 
of  the  Muscat  portion.  The  same  thing  happens 
whether  the  rods  are  trained  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  Hamburgh  rod  or  up  the  roof,  where  they 
are  eventually  returned.  Gros  Guillaume  also 
worked  on  the  Hamburgh  stock,  and  brought 
through  into  the  Muscat  house  by  way  of  an  ex- 
periment, although  subjected  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture and  earlier  than  the  Hamburgh  rod  connected 
with  it,  is  yet  much  behind  the  latter,  this  afford- 
ing yet  another  proof  that  the  stock  merely 
supports,  but  does  not  otherwise  influence,  the 
character  of  the  variety  attached  to  it. 

W.    lOGULDEN. 


MULCHING  FRUIT  TREES. 
As  planting  is  now  considerably  on  the  increase 
and  root-pruning  has  been  reduced  to  an  annual 
system  in  every  well-managed  fruit  garden  and 
orchard,  the  work  is  only  half  accomplished  where 
mulching  is  neglected.  When  fruit  trees  are 
planted  on  well-prepared  ground  early  in  the 
autumn,  the  first  operation  is  staking  and  water- 
ing; then  arises  the  question.  Is  it  wise  to  mulch? 
In  some  few  instances  where  the  ground  lies  low 
and  cold  it  may  be  advantageously  delayed  until 
the  sun  has  lost  its  power,  as  solar  warmth,  be  it 
never  so  slight,  favours  the  formation  of  new  root- 
lets ;  but  once  this  influence  has  passed  away,  a 
covering  of  some  kind  should  be  applied  to  the 
surface  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  in 
warmth  and  shielding  the  roots  from  the  chilling 
effect  of  snow-water  and  severe  frost. 

Late-planted  trees,  unless  the  ground  is  ex- 
ceptionally dry,  do  not  require  watering  home,  as 
the  soil  generally  contains  and  retains  moisture  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  serve  through  the  winter, 
but  mulching,  as  a  rule,  should  immediately 
follow.  Therefore,  whilst  guarding  against  keep- 
ing the  newly  disturbed  roots  in  a  saturated  state, 
a  good  covering  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  an  even  temperature  and  securing  a 
good  start  in  the  spring.  Stimulating  manures 
for  this  class  of  mulching  are  too  often  and  not 
unfrequently  detrimentally  used,  as  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  benefit  by  the  rich  substances 
which  are  washed  down  by  the  rain  through  the 
winter.  On  the  other  hand,  soil  of  a  rich  or  re- 
tentive nature  is  apt  to  become  sour  and  un- 
favourable to  the  formation  of  feeders,  which 
seem  to  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
they  have  to  encounter  in  obtaining  food.  The 
best  material  under  these  conditions  is  rather  long 
stable  litter,  or  other  substances  which  will  pro- 
tect without  stimulating,  and  these  from  time  to 
time  may  be  renewed  as  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate. As  time  goes  on  and  trees  attain  a  fruit- 
bearing  condition,  their  larder,  both  as  regards 
quantit;y  and  quality,  must  be  improved,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  rich  food  not  only  nourishes 
the  fruit  and  enables  the  trees  at  the  same  time 
to  make  wood  and  fruit  buds,  but  it  also  keeps 
the  roots  at  home  near  the  surface,  when  other- 
wise they  would  descend  into  the  subsoil  in  search 
of  moisture.  Trees  in  a  fruiting  state  that  have 
been  root-pruned  are  in  a  somewhat  different  posi- 
tion, as  it  generally  happens  that  the  check  upon 
vital  force  favours  fertility,  and  when  thickly  set 
with  blossom-buds  every  flower  sets  for  fruit. 
These,  then,  be  they  ordinary  orchard  or  choice 
wall  trees,  should  be  heavily  mulched  with  good 
rotten  manure  so  soon  as  the  operation  of  root- 
pruning  is  complete,  and  the  better  to  fit  them 


for  the  strain,  which  in  a  few  weeks  hence  they 
will  feel,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  them  an 
additional  supply. 

Choice  trained  trees,  especially  against  south 
and  west  walls,  derive  great  benefit  from  mulches, 
which  may  be  divided  into  protecting,  feeding, 
and  retarding  mulches.  In  many  gardens  people 
often  incur  immense  expense — not  always  neces- 
sary— in  excavating,  concreting,  and  rubble-drain- 
ing for  their  fruit  trees,  and  when  all  is  finished 
they  never  allow  the  roots  to  reach  even  the 
rubble,  much  more  the  drainage;  for  whilst  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers  in  the 
preparation  of  the  borders,  they  turn  into  the 
modern  path  of  root-lifting  and  relaying  in  a 
horizontal  position  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  condemn  this 
careful  preparation  ;  in  many  gardens  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success  ;  in  others  it  represents 
money,  which  might  better  be  expended  in  mulch- 
ing. Take  as  an  instance  a  newly  planted  Peach 
wall :  if  the  trees  are  to  succeed,  the  roots  must 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  solar  influence. 
Water  in  abundance  is  used  for  washing  home  the 
soil,  but,  owing  to  the  porous  and  drawing  nature 
of  the  drainage,  a  state  of  saturation  soon  gives 
way  to  dryness,  when  the  first  set  of  new  roots 
naturally  tend  downwards.  As  this  is  just  what 
we  do  not  wish  to  take  place,  a  good  protective 
mulch,  which  will  prevent  moisture  from  escaping 
and  frost  from  penetrating,  is  resorted  to.  Sound, 
healthy  growth  the  first  year  being  the  object, 
this  non-feeding  mulch  from  time  to  time  is  re- 
plenished, well  hosed  through  the  summt-r,  and 
roots  in  the  autumn  are  found  foraging  on  the 
surface.  If  straw,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  has 
been  used,  a  portion  of  this  is  removed  to  let  in 
the  sun,  for  roots  as  well  as  shoots  must  be 
ripened.  From  extension-trained  trees  we  expect 
fruit  the  second  year,  and  lime  being  necessary  to 
all  stone  fruits,  we  rake  off  the  remainder  of  the 
mulching  when  the  leaves  fall,  and  replace  it  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  old  rubble  or  plaster.  The 
borders,  composed  of  good  loam,  are  more  likely 
to  be  too  rich  than  poor ;  tlieref ore,  whilst  taking 
a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  and  hastening  the  cover- 
ing of  the  wall  with  fertile  shoots  the  reverse  of 
gross,  the  protective  mulch  is  again  resorted  to. 
This,  combined  with  plenty  of  water,  supports 
the  crop  to  maturity,  and  as  soon  as  the  Peaches 
are  gathered  every  bit  of  old  litter  is  cleared  away 
as  a  preliminary  to  root-lifting.  This  operation, 
so  often  described,  is  then  performed,  when  the 
roots,  shortened  back  and  relaid  near  the  surface, 
being  rather  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
large  breadth  of  fruit-bearing  wood  and  foliage 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  stimulating  mulch 
comes  into  requisition,  not  immediately  after  the 
roots  are  relaid,  a  second  application  of  lime 
rubble  being  sufficient  for  the  winter,  but  shortly 
after  the  crop  is  set  and  commences  swelling. 
From  this  age  of  the  trees  forward  the  stimulating 
mulch  is  placed  over  the  roots  in  the  spring  and 
reduced  in  the  autumn  when  the  times  arrives  for 
ripening  the  wood.  In  the  best  managed  gai-dens, 
be  the  selection  never  so  well  made.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  will  come  in  with  a  rush,  and  the 
better  to  prolong  the  supply,  growers  resort  to 
shading  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Shading  cannot,  however,  be  indulged  in  to  any 
groat  extent,  as  anything  that  obstructs  sun-heat 
and  light  detracts  from  colour  and  flavour  ;  but 
when  a  non-conducting  mulch  of  long  litter  or 
straw  is  laid  upon  the  4-foot  pathway,  the  roots 
can  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  when  otherwise  the 
soil  would  become  parched  and  heated. 

Passing  from  the  hardy  fruit  garden  to  the 
vinery,  containing  Grapes  which  we  wish  to  keep 
fresh  and  plump  for  a  considerable  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  slight  shade  keeps  down  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house,  but  the  main  factor  is  the 
retarding  mulch  placed  over  the  borders  after  they 
have  received  their  last  watering.  Manure,  or 
the  advocates  of  manure,  in  this  department,  if 
anywhere,  have  much  to  answer  for,  as  there 
exists  but  little  doubt  that  the  abuse  of  this  valu- 
able article  has  poisoned  many  a  border,  and,  as  a 


natural  consequence,  brought  about  wholesale 
shanking.  Still,  manure,  like  all  other  matter,  is 
invaluable  when  judiciously  used;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  it  when  it  is  carted  steaming 
and  dripping  direct  from  the  yard  to  the  early 
border  ;  when  it  is  dug  in  spit  deep,  as  I  once  saw 
a  man  with  a  spade  burying  it  in  a  Muscat  border ; 
or,  when  in  a  decomposed  state,  it  is  laid  on  the 
surface  to  an  extent  that  will  keep  the  roots  in 
Russia  while  the  foliage  is  enjoying  the  climate  of 
India.  By  all  means  let  us  have  manure,  and 
plenty  of  it ;  but  if  we  are  to  gain  the  greatest 
good  from  its  application  as  a  mulch,  we  must 
make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  our  trees,  and  use 
it  accordingly.  W.  C. 


i'RUIT  TREES  FOR  COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

In  the  majority  of  cottage  gardens,  fruit  trees  are,  un- 
f<  irtunately,  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  What  there  ■ 
f.ire  to  plant  in  them  that  shall  be  remunerative  is  the 
first  consideration.  So  far  as  the  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Grape  Vine  out  of  doors  is  concerned,  the 
question  has  been  answered  so  emphatically  in  the 
negative,  that  the  Grape  maybe  put  on  one  side  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  cottager,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
may  be  also  dismissed.  The  fruits  which  I  would 
recommend  are  the  Apricot,  Plum,  Morello  Cherry, 
Currant,  and  Gooseberry.  I  have  seen  Apricots  do 
capitally  on  cottage  walls,  both  on  east  and  west 
aspects  ;  the  fruit,  too,  sold  readily  at  a  fair  price, 
and  all  that  were  not  sold  came  in  well  for  tarts  and 
preserve.^.  Of  course,  in  districts  where  the  Apricot 
is  a  failure  generally,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  its 
culture.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  does  well 
if  largely  planted,  one  or  two  trees  on  south,  east,  or 
west  aspects  would  prove  both  useful  and  profitable. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  all  cases  where  the 
soil  is  dry  and  light,  a  little  artificial  treatment  is 
necessary  for  the  Apricot  at  planting  time.  A  good 
proportion  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  soil,  and  a  firm  surface  maintained 
tor  at  least  a  yard  round  the  tree.  Two  of  the  moat 
useful  Plums  that  will  always  furnish  materials  for 
the  preserving-pan,  if  they  cannot  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  are  Rivers's  Prolific  and  Denver's  Victoria, 
both  of  capital  constitution  and  great  and  constant 
bearers.  They  are  most  at  home  on  a  S.E.  or  S.W. 
aspect.  For  any  portion  of  wall  that  is  immediately 
at  the  back  of  these  aspects,  the  Morello  Cherry  and 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  be  used.  In  fact, 
walls  covered  with  the  two  latter  are  profitable  under 
any  circumstances  ;  for  the  fiuit  under  these  condi- 
tions is  large  and  clean,  and  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
netted.  Raby  Castle  and  Warner's  Grape  in  Currants, 
and  Warrington,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Crown  Bob  in 
Gooseberries,  are  useful  sorts,  and  cuttings  of  these 
inserted  in  spring  will  quickly  grow  into  nice  plants, 
and  soon  furnish  a  wall.  Where  there  is  no  spouting 
or  overhanging  coping,  a  tarred  board  1  foot  in  width, 
fastened  near  the  top  so  as  to  throw  the  water  well 
away  from  the  root,  will  be  found  advisable,  as  a  con- 
stant drip  will  make  the  best  soil  sour  and  bad,  and 
this  coming  close  to  the  collar  of  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  beneficial.  All  walls  up  to  B  feet  or  8  feet  in 
height  can  be  thus  covered  with  bush  fruits,  but  when 
the  height  exceeds  this  the  Morello  Cherry  can  be 
substituted.  This  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
recommendation  ;  it  might  be  planted  more  fre- 
(juently  than  it  is  both  by  amateurs  and  cottagers  on 
all  N.E.  and  N.W.  aspects  where  there  is  space  for  a 
tree,  as,  if  not  required  for  home  consumption,  there 
should  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  the  fruit.  E,  B. 


■Watering  Strawberries  ia  pots. — A  low 
temperature  in  winter  before  forcing  begins  is 
beneficial  to  Strawberries,  as  under  such  condi- 
tions their  rest  is  more  perfect.  But  dryness  at 
the  root,  if  it  leads  to  the  injury  of  the  young  fibres 
lying  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  future  crop.  The  best  way  to  keep 
Strawberries  which  are  intended  for  forcing,  is 
the  old-fashioned  one  of  plunging  the  pots  up  to 
the  rim  in  coal  ashes  in  turf  pits.  There  is  always 
moisture  enough  in  the  ashes  to  keep  the  roots 
plump.      Plants  unplunged  in  cold  pots  at  this 
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season  if  not  looked  over  sometimes  and  watered, 
may  easily  sustain  injury,  owing  to  dryness  of  the 
best  roots,  which  are  those  lying  close  to  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  and  if  these  receive  any  check,  the 
crop  cannot  be  so  good  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  Very  often  when  the  flowers  are  imperfect, 
or  do  not  set  properly,  or  the  young  fruit  later  on 
turns  rusty,  the  cause  might  be  traced  (i.e.,  if  all 
things  could  be  traced  to  their  sources)  to  dryness 
at  the  roots  sometimes  before  the  plants  were 
moved  into  the  forcing  house.  During  the  drying 
winds  of  March,  if  the  plants  in  cold  pits  or  else- 
where waiting  to  take  their  place  in  the  forcing 
house  become  dustdry,  they  must  suffer. — E.  H. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

Fios. 
TiiE  fruit  on  early  started  pot  trees  will  now  be 
swelling  fast  if  it  has  not  reached  the  flowering 
stage.  For  several  weeks  there  will  be  no  ap- 
parent progress,  but  this  sudden  stand  need  not 
cause  uneasiness,  neither  must  it  prompt  to  hard 
forcing,  as  no  amount  of  fire-heat  will  induce  them 
to  move  until  this  process  is  complete.  The  trees 
must,  however,  have  plenty  of  water,  the  syringe 
may  be  plied  twice  a  day,  and  the  temperature  if 
possible  must  be  kept  steady  within  the  range  of 
U0°  to  0.5°  by  night  and  70°  to  7")'  by  day.  In  due 
course  the  most  forward  Figs  will  commence  the 
last  swelling,  and  as  this  will  carry  them  quickly 
to  maturity,  a  little  more  heat,  especially  by  day, 
more  air,  and  plenty  of  good  diluted  liquid  will  be 
found  highly  beneficial.  Large  established  trees 
in  well  crocked  pots  cannot  easily  be  over-watered, 
always  provided  the  stimulants  are  not  used  too 
strong,  and  the  bottom-heat  is  kept  at  TO*  to  ''>", 
but  once  allow  them  to  flag,  or  even  feel  the  want 
of  this  element,  and  the  chances  of  the  fruit  stand- 
ing will  be  considerably  reduced.  Top-dressing 
next  to  water  is  a  potent  factor,  and  should  be 
renewed  as  often  as  it  is  washed  in  and  the  roots 
show  upon  the  surface.  Many  people  use  rich 
rotten  manure  as  a  mulch  for  all  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
and  Figs  above  all  others  will  stand  it,  but  for 
these  even  I  always  give  preference  to  rich  turf 
from  which  the  small  particles  have  been  beaten, 
placed  in  good  large  pieces  on  the  surface  and 
hanging  over  the  rims  of  the  pots.  If  this  is  not 
strong  enough,  bone  dust  and  warm  liquid  will  soon 
be  the  means  of  converting  the  turf  into  a  wig  of 
roots  resembling  a  door-mat,  and  as  these  will 
strive  to  escape  their  bondage,  no  harm,  but  much 
good,  will  follow  their  creeping  into  the  plunging 
material.  Once  this  is  fastened  upon  all  danger 
of  dropping  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  will  be  richer  than  that  from  trees  to 
which  solid  manure  has  been  supplied.  Light 
and  air  being  so  essential  to  colour  and  quality, 
ventilation  whenever  the  temperature  touches  70*^ 
must  be  attended  to;  then,  as  the  sun  gains 
power,  with  more  air,  the  house  may  rise  to  80', 
and  5^  higher  after  closing.  At  this  time,  not 
later  than  ,3  p.m.,  the  syringe  must  be  most 
vigorously  plied,  not  only  over  the  foliage,  but 
also  o\er  the  bed,  the  walls,  and  well  into  dry 
corners,  for  there,  if  anywhere,  will  insect  pests 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  once  started  they  spread 
rapidly. 

Surrex.^ion  honors  in  which  the  trees  are  planted 
out  and  trained  on  trellises  should  now  be  well 
advanced.  If  well  thinned  out  at  the  winter 
dressing  and  ample  room  can  be  found,  train  all 
leading  shoots  forward,  as  every  leaf  should  be 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  fruit,  and  allow  them 
to  extend  until  they  reach  the  extremity.  Then 
pinch  and  thin  out  weakly  growths  which  have 
started  from  the  points  of  the  old  wood  to  prevent 
the  trellis  from  becoming  crowded.  Look  well  to 
the  borders,  and  as  the  roots  appear  give  them 
frequent  supplies  of  light  rich  turf  and  lime 
rubble.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in 
the  management  of  these  border-trees  is  grossnese. 
Manure  produces  and  fosters  this  ;  therefore 
through  the  early  stages  it  should  be  used  with 
care  or  dispensed  with.  Later  on,  when  they 
begin  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  crop,  a  good  cover- 


ng  of  previously  fermented  stable  manure  will  be 
found  beneBcial,  but  then  even  it  should  not  be 
overdone,  as  fresh  turf,  bone-dust,  and  diluted 
liquid  act  quickly,  and  produce  short-jointed 
healthy  growths,  which  insects  do  not  care  to  in- 
terfere with.  The  syringe  in  all  Fig  houses  of 
course  plays  a  very  important  part,  and  here  at 
least  twice  a  day  the  refreshing  shower  will  form 
a  part  of  the  daily  routine.  The  temperature  may 
range  from  IJO"  through  the  night  to  T-J"  by  day, 
but  the  Fig  being  such  a  heat-loving  subject,  a 
few  degrees  higher  by  day  will  do  no  harm  where 
time  is  an  object. 

Lafe  hoii'i's. — If  trees  trained  against  walls  in 
late  houses  or  cases  are  still  partially  covered 
and  resting,  all  protecting  material  must  now  be 
cleared  away,  as  the  point  buds  will  soon  be  mov- 
ing. As  more  than  one  crop  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, pinching,  it  must  be  understood,  will  not 
form  a  prominent  part  of  their  treatment.  There- 
fore, the  principal  fruit  to  ripen  being  already 
formed  near  the  points  of  the  past  year's  wood,  as 
many  of  these  spurlike  pieces  as  will  furnish  the 
wall  or  trellis  must  be  retained,  whilst  those  not 
wanted  must  be  pruned  back  to  a  dormant  eye  to 
furnish  a  relay  of  wood  for  another  year.  Some 
few  of  these  summer  shoots  may  bear  fruit  if  the 
autumn  is  fine,  but  provided  they  are  allowed  to 
extend,  they  will  be  thickly  studded  with  embryo 
Figs  near  the  points,  when  those  behind  which 
have  become  larger  than  Peas  may  be  rubbed  ofl 
to  save  them  from  falling.  Treated  in  this  way, 
every  variety  of  Fig  met  with  in  our  gardens  will 
ripen  one  crop  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  but,  if 
practicable,  a  flow  and  return  pipe  should  be  intro- 
duced if  only  to  ripen  up  the  wood  and  late  shows 
in  the  autumn.  If  these  trees  were  root-lifted  and 
relaid  in  rather  poor,  but  free,  compost  in  the 
autumn,  a  liberal  mulch  should  be  placed  over  the 
balls  and  repeatedly  watered  until  every  particle 
is  properly  moistened.  In  this  department,  as  I 
lately  pointed  out,  the  roots  having  been  checked, 
a  stimulating  mulch  will  be  necessary. 

The  Orchard  House. 
Shortening  back  where  pruning  was  deferred 
and  disbudding  in  the  earliest  houses  will  now  re- 
quire attention.  Trees  which  have  set  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  must  also  receive  timely  relief  by 
the  removal  of  the  least  promising,  as  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  taxing  them  with  more  than  a 
moderate  percentage  of  the  best  for  the  final  thin- 
ning. In  all  cases  those  intended  to  ripen  should 
occupy  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots,  the  nearer 
home  the  better  ;  and,  provided  a  good  shoot  is 
starting  from  the  base  and  another  from  the  point, 
all  intermediate  growths,  especially  where  there  is 
fruit,  may  be  pinched  back  to  two  or  three  leaves 
for  the  present.  Ultimately  many  of  these  will  be 
removed,  but  for  some  time  to  come  the  few  leaves 
left  will  foster  root  action  and  feed  the  fruit. 

]Vat(i;  of  which  pot  trees,  unless  deeply  plunged, 
will  now  take  liberal  supplies,  may  be  tinged  with 
stimulants  of  some  kind  ;  and  soot-water  once  or 
twice  a  week  through  the  syringe  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect  upon  the  fruit  and  foliage.  On  other 
days  pure,  soft  water  quite  up  to  the  mean  of  the 
house  will  be  found  most  suitable,  and  this  must 
be  plied  rather  sharply  to  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  also  to  the  stems  and  walls  of  the  house, 
the  first  time  when  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise  :  the  second,  when  the  ventilators  are  closed 
in  the  afternoon.  The  last  syringing,  be  it  under- 
stood, should  always  be  performed  in  time  for  the 
leaves  to  get  fairly  dry  before  nightfall ;  and  as 
progress  is  made  under  the  influence  of  the  after- 
noon bath,  fire-heat  on  bright  days  should  be  shut 
oft",  to  admit  of  early  closing. 

Ttmjitrai(iix.~As  days  increase  in  length  and 
more  sunshine  may  be  expected,  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature  must  be  guarded  against  by  giving  a 
little  air  early,  and  increasing  it  by  degrees  until 
the  maximum  is  reached,  when  reducing  and  final 
closing  must  be  performed  in  a  similar  way.  As 
Peaches  at  this  stage  are  impatient  of  strong  heat, 
it  will  be  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  for  the  pre- 
sent by  maintaining  a  rather  low  night  tempera- 


ture of  55'*  to  58°  when  the  weather  is  mild,  a  few 
degrees  lower  when  cold,  and  about  10°  higher  by 
day.  When  fire-heat  can  be  shut  oft'  and  the  sun 
is  bright,  a  higher  range  will  do  no  harm,  as  top 
and  bottom  air  in  proportion  will  be  admitted. 
These  figures,  upon  the  give-and-take  principle, 
will  apply  until  after  the  fruit  is  stoned,  when  an 
increase  may  take  place,  but  unless  time  is  an  ob- 
ject, 60°  by  night,  always  with  a  chink  of  air, 
should  not  be  exceeded. 

Top  (h-t.isinfi,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  thinned, 
must  be  applied  to  the  tops  of  the  pots.  Every 
man  has  his  own  favourite  compost,  and,  depend- 
ing as  the  quality  of  the  crop  does  upon  this,  the 
first  care  should  be  the  preparation  of  sweet, 
sound  materials  that  will  not  injure  the  roots  ; 
the  second,  their  application,  little  and  often,  as 
feeders  show  upon  the  surface.  Good  rotten_  ma- 
nure alone  produces  vigorous  shoots  and  foliage, 
but  the  fruit  requires  plenty  of  lime  ;  and  the 
better  to  secure  this,  bone-dust  and  old  lime 
rubble  added  to  stiff  calcareous  loam  make  the 
best  top-dressing  I  have  yet  met  with. 

Succession  or  f/eneral  orchard  house. — In  this  a 
mixed  collection  of  trees  is  generally  met  with. 
Cherries  and  Plums  are  first  in  flower,  then  follow 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which,  as  a  rule,  form 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  crop.  If  Straw- 
berries were  started  on  the  floor  as  suggested 
some  time  ago  they  must  now  be  placed  on  the 
shelves,  where  they  will  have  the  full  benefit  of 
light  and  air,  and  the  danger  of  the  foliage  be- 
coming drawn  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Steady  supplies  of  water  in  a  tepid  state  must  be 
given  by  an  experienced  person,  as  quantities  that 
will  keep  the  soil  in  a  state  of  constant  saturation, 
next  to  the  want  of  this  element,  may  lead  to 
mischief.  The  best  time  to  water  the  trees  is 
early  morning,  as  one  can  then  best  judge  of  their 
requirements,  but  when  the  season  gets  further 
advanced  and  the  foliage  is  fully  developed  the 
watering  of  all  that  have  become  dry  through  the 
day  should  precede  the  afternoon  syringing.  The 
syringe,  of  course,  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  flower-buds,  but  bearing 
in  mind  that  fire-heat,  never  very  strong,  is  often 
dispensed  with  for  days  together,  a  sloppy  state 
of  the  house,  especially  towards  nightfall,  should 
be  strictly  avoided.  Forcing  with  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  is  also  another  cardinal  point 
which  many  overlook.  When  fresh  air  is  treated 
as  an  enemy  and  the  house  is  kept  at  the  proper 
temperature  with  closed  ventilators,  a  little  time 
at  the  outset  may  be  gained,  but  the  flowers  are 
never  so  bold,  neither  do  they  set  so  well  as  when 
this  element  is  freely  admitted.  Kraughts  at  all 
times  must  and  can  be  avoided,  for  when  the 
wind  is  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  keen  to 
produce  a  draught,  the  house  must  be  very  com- 
pact indeed  if  a  circulation  with  closed  venti- 
lators is  not  steadily  going  on.  Although  orchard- 
house  fruits,  Strawberries  especially,  are  open  to 
attacks  of  spider  and  greenfly,  the  first  does  not 
often  put  in  an  early  appearance,  but  the  second 
springs  into  life  as  if  by  magic,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  open.  As 
fumigating  is  quite  as  injurious  as  the  enemy,  two 
smokings  at  least  should  precede  the  flowering 
stage,  otherwise  the  most  promising  trees  will 
certainly  be  attacked  and  most  likely  ruined  for 
the  season. 

The  Cherry  House. 
The  most  beautiful  sight  in  a  forcing  garden  is 
a  house  of  Cherries  in  full  flower.  They  require 
very  little  forcing,  but,  like  the  preceding,  must 
be  kept  free  from  aphis;  they  must  be  well 
syringed,  and  although  they  require  a  low  tem- 
perature, a  free  circulation  of  air  is  imperative. 
On  mild  nights  and  bright  sunny  days  they  can 
be  brought  on  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  but 
when  they  come  into  flower  a  gentle  circulation 
through  the  hot-water  pipes  favours  the  admission 
of  more  air,  which,  rendered  light  and  buoyant, 
carries  off  superfluous  moisture,  when  otherwise  it 
would  condense  upon  the  petals  and  prevent  fer- 
tilisation. When  Cherries  are  in  full  flower  they 
require    daily    attention    with     the    camel's-hair 
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brush,  and  almost  before  the  fruit  is  set  another 
enemy  appears  upon  the  scene.  This  is  the 
minute  grub,  which  sometimes  devastates  whole 
walls  of  open-air  Cherries,  and  although  under 
glass,  it  is  greatly  checked  by  thorough  cleansing ; 
in  the  best  managed  houses  it  is  more  or  less  met 
with.  If  left  alone  it  soon  pierces  every  fruit,  in 
secticides  are  thrown  away  upon  it,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  catching  and  killing.  Its  destructive  age 
fortunately  is  short,  but  during  that  brief  period 
daily  examination  of  the  neatly  roUed-up  leaves 
must  not  be  neglected. 

The  temprralun  of  the  ('herry  house,  I  ought  to 
say,  should  range  from  40'-"  to  4."i°  on  cold  nights, 
from  50°  to  55°  by  day,  and  a  few  degrees  higher 
when  solar  heat  favours  free  ventilation. 

Plums. 
Although  these  are  often  forced  up  to  the 
flowering  stage  with  Cherries,  there  comes  a  time 
when  Plums,  which  are  longer  in  arriving  at 
maturity,  require  different  treatment.  If  all  the 
trees  of  the  two  kinds  are  grown  in  pots,  they  may 
be  divided  at  the  outset,  but  the  best  result  is 
generally  achieved  by  con6ning  them  to  separate 
houses,  or  perhaps  the  same  house  with  a  division 
in  the  centre.  A  flow-and  return  pipe  along  the 
two  sides  of  a  span-roofed  house  of  large  dimen- 
sions is  quite  sufficient,  and  these  may  be  con- 
tinuous without  valve  or  check  through  the  two 
compartments.  If  heated  separately  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  Cherry  house,  first  cleared  of  fruit 
and  trees,  can  then  be  devoted  to  other  forcing 
purposes  without  hastening  the  Plums,  which,  by 
the  way,  make  very  little  satisfactory  progress 
under  hothouse  treatment.  The  management  of 
the  two  up  to  the  ripening  of  the  Cherries  being 
in  every  way  identical,  details  contained  in  the 
preceding  paper  need  not  be  repeated.  One  re 
mark  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place,  and  that 
refers  to  the  selection  of  varieties.  Wherever  a 
second  house,  or  even  a  mi.xed  orchard  house,  is  at 
command,  none  but  the  best  of  the  early  sorts  of 
Plums  and  Cherries  should  be  taken  in  for  forcing. 
The  cream  of  the  latest  varieties  will  ripen  under 
glass  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  but  a  cold,  damp 
atmosphere  being  so  detrimental  to  the  trees  when 
they  are  in  flower,  and  again  when  it  is  desirable 
to  prolong  the  season  of  the  ripe  fruit,  no  house 
must  be  considered  safe  or  capable  of  giving  full 
value  where  a  simple  heating  apparatus  is  not 
present  to  fall  back  upon. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEU.\. 

TiiKSE  have  become  so  popular,  and  are  withal 
so  useful,  flowering  as  they  do  both  early  and 
late,  that  I  feel  pleased  a  column  or  two  of  The 
(  Iarden  is  in  future  to  be  specially  devoted  to 
them.  The  method  of  cultivation  which  finds 
most  favour  now-a-days  is  that  by  means  of 
which  large  blooms  are  produced ;  but  in  the 
case  of  such  cultivators  as  are  merely  wishful  to 
have  a  houseful  of  flower  from  which  blooms 
for  indoor  decoration  can  be  cut  and  not  missed, 
Imsh  cultivation  may  be  specially  recommended. 
The  plants  that  are  to  bloom  earliest  will  now  be 
in  what  are  known  as  .3-inch  pots,  and  those  not 
already  in  such  pots  should  be  at  once  placed  in 
them  from  the  cutting  pot  in  which  they  now 
are,  i.e.,  if  fairly  well  rooted.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  Chrysanthemums  to  become  pot-bound,  as 
when  that  happens  they  do  not  quickly  take 
when  shifted  to  the  new  soil,  and  thus  a  check  is 
given  which  should  be  avoided.  The  best  com- 
post for  this  shift  is  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one 
leaf  soil,  and  one  spent  Musliroom  bed  manure, 
together  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  silver 
sind.  If  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  add 
crushed  charcoal  freely;  this  keeps  the  whole 
porous.  Pass  the  mixture  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
rubbing  the  fibrous  pieces  eQso  through  its 
nie'hes.     Careless  operators  in  potting  the  plants 


sometimes  leave  vacant  spaces  between  the  soil 
and  the  pot  through  using  the  soil  in  too  rough  a 
state,  but  when  made  comparatively  fine,  as  just 
recommended,  this  defect  in  potting  cannot 
occur.  The  j^ots  should  be  clean  and  well 
drained ;  place  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  an 
inverted  crock  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
opening ;  over  this  place  a  few  smaller  crocks, 
and  over  these  some  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
soil,  potting  firmly,  i.e.,  ramming  the  soil  evenly 
around  the  ball.  Some  use  dirty  pots,  but  they 
harm  the  plants,  inasmuch  as  when  shifted  the 
roots  get  broken,  through  adhering  to  the  soil 
that  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  pots.  If  the 
soil  used  is  moist, no  water  will  be  required  for  a 
day  or  two ;  but  after  that  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  it ;  nor  must  they 
have  too  much,  as  that  stagnates  and  sours  the 
soil. 

The  position  which  they  are  to  occupy  is  the 
next  consideration,  and  where  there  is  but  little 
space  that  is  often  a  puzzle.  House  room  may 
Ije  economised  by  having  shelves  suspended  from 
the  rafters,  and  no  more  heat  should  be  employed 
than  what  will  keep  out  frost.  In  sucli  a  position 
the  plants  will  flourish  much  better  than  when 
placed  upon  ordinary  stages,  which  are  generally 
far  from  the  roof ;  consequently  the  plants  be- 
come drawn,  a  circumstance  to  be  avoided.  The 
shelves  in  question  need  only  be  of  a  temporary 
character  suspended  by  means  of  strong  wire 
screwed  to  the  rafters.  They  may  be  about 
9  inches  wide,  more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  on  each  side  there  should  be 
a  groove  to  run  the  water  off  to  one  end,  which 
can  easily  be  done  by  allowing  a  slight  fall  in 
that  direction.  If  a  position  such  as  that  just 
described  cannot  be  had,  the  plants,  after  being 
potted,  must  be  accommodated  with  a  cold  frame. 
Many,  indeed,  prefer  this  to  growing  them  in  a 
greenhouse,  but  I  do  not,  as  early  in  the  season 
their  growth  is  more  likely  to  receive  a  check  in 
frames  tlian  in  a  greenhouse.  Where  cuttings 
have  not  been  inserted  to  produce  plants  for  out- 
door planting  in  herbaceous  borders  or  for  the 
production  of  late  blossoms  which  are  so  much 
prized  about  Christmas  time  and  during  .lanuary, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  Where  con- 
venient, such  cuttings  are  best  struck  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  but  where  such  pots  cannot  be  had, 
three  or  four  cuttings  may  be  placed  around  the 
sides  uf  a  3-inoh  pot.  The  soil  used  should  be 
of  a  sandy  character,  say  half  and  half  loam  and 
leaf-soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  or  sharp 
river  sand.  On  the  top  place  some  sand,  to  l)e 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by 
the  dibber  to  receive  the  cutting,  as  roots  are 
formed  more  quickly  in  sand  than  in  soil.  Under 
handlights  in  a  cool  house  is  the  best  place  for 
them,  but,  failing  that,  a  spent  hotbed,  or  even  a 
cold  frame  will  do,  giving  them  just  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  They  will 
emit  roots  readily,  and  after  that  more  air  will 
Ije  required  in  order  to  induce  stocky  growth. 


was  shown  I  had  the  same  sport  in  perfection 
here.  This  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  not  so  strange 
when  we  remember  that  the  entire  existing  stock 
of  any  one  variety  is  really,  in  a  sense,  one  and  the 
same  plant,  and  will  therefore  develop  its  latent 
peculiarities  everywhere  at  nearly  the  same  mo- 
ment.— G.  H.  E. 


Chrysanthemum  sports. — I  think  I  have  no- 
ticed an  interesting  fact  about  these,  which  perhaps 
other  growers  can  corroborate  or  disprove.  It  is 
that  the  tendency  of  a  plant  to  sport  takes  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  more  or  less  in  dilferent  va- 
rieties, to  develop,  and  then  shows  itself  all  over 
the  country  simultaneously.  To  speak  of  my  own 
experience,  in  1885,  the  year  in  which  William 
Robinson,  the  buff  sport  from  Bouquet  Fait, 
appeared,  my  plants  of  Bouquet  Fait  showed  in 
some  instances  a  tendency  towards  buff.  In  188(3 
I  had  the  identical  sport  fully  developed.  Last 
year  my  plants  of  Ethel  showed  yellow  petals  in 
some  flowers,  and  one  flower  was  so  yellow  that  I 
might  perhaps  have  obtained  the  yellow  Ethel 
(Mrs.  Jones),  which  is  now  being  distributed.  The 
year  before  Lady  Selborne,  the  white  James  Salter, 
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Iris  xiphioides  (Xiphion  latifolium).  —  "The 
great  broad-leaved  bulbous  Flower-de-luce"  of 
Parkinson  has  a  very  limited  geographical  range, 
lieing  chiefly  confined  to  the  meadows  of  the 
Pyrenees,  whence  it  has  been  called  Iris  py  renaica. 
It  seems  to  ha^-e  acquired  the  name  of  English 
Iris  because  it,  or  at  least  the  blue  form  of  it,  was 
introduced  to  the  Dutch  gardens  by  way  of  Eng- 
land, being  probably  brought  from  Bordeaux  to 
Bristol,  where  Lobelius,  according  to  Parkinson, 
asserted  it  grew  wild.  The  sagacious  Parkinson, 
however,  concluded  that  any  apparently  wild 
specimens  of  it  in  the  west  of  England  must  have 
been  ''  escapes." 

It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Spanish  Iris,  I. 
Xiphion  (Xiphion  vulgare),  but  differs  in  the 
outer  coats  of  the  bulb  being  more  fibrous  and 
husky,  in  first  "spearing"  above  ground  in  spring 
instead  of  in  late  autumn,  in  the  flower  being 
larger  and  broader  in  all  its  parts,  differently 
formed  and  diflerently  coloured  ;  in  the  leaves 
being  much  broader,  and  in  the  capsule  being 
large  and  swollen  with  large  ovoid  seeds,  "  a 
three-square  head,  somewhat  long  and  lanke  or 
loose,  containing  in  it  rounded  yellowish  seede, 
which  when  it  is  ripe  will  rattle  by  the  shaking 
of  the  winde  in  the  dry  huskes."  It  flowers,  too, 
later  than  does  the  Spanish  Iris. 

All  the  authentic  wild  specimens  with  which  I 
have  hitherto  met  with  have  been  of  a  blue 
purple  colour,  but  the  many  kinds  in  cultivation, 
which  seem  to  be  varieties  arising  from  seedling 
sports,  bear  many  colours,  ranging  through  va- 
rious shades  of  purple,  from  very  blue-purple  to 
a  red-purple,  or,  us  right-hand  figure  in  plate,  a 
red  in  which  hardly  any  blue  is  left.  There  are 
also  forms  pure  white  or  nearly  pure  white,  or 
while  with  red-purple  or  blue-purple  blotches. 
The  chief  of  these  forms  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  Parkinson.  The  yellow  hue  so  common  in 
many  varieties  of  the  Spanish  Iris  is  absent  in 
the  English  Iris,  as  is  also  the  peculiar  bronze 
tinge  so- common  in  the  former.  Parkinson  says 
he  had  heard  of  a  yellow  broad-leaved  bulbous 
Flower-de-luce,  but  had  not  seen  it,  and  e\-idently 
did  not  believe  in  it. 

Some  of  the  flowers  of  the  cultivated  forms 
are  very  large,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  beauti- 
ful, though  1  must  confess  that  the  blotched 
forms  do  not  commend  themselves  to  my  taste, 
and  while  I  admit  that  their  form  is  more 
lieautiful  than  that  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  with  its 
stitt  and  rigid  lines,  and  many  kinds  possess  a 
wonderfully  full  rich  colour,  I  miss  in  them  the 
many  exquisitely  tender  hues  of  the  latter. 

Spach  described  under  the  name  I.  spectabilis 
a  form  which  he  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  Spanish  and  English  Iris,  and  the  kind  often 
spoken  of  as  Tliunderbolt  luis  by  some  been 
supjiosed  to  be  this,  but  I  cannot  recognise  in 
Thunderbolt  any  traces  of  I.  xiphioides  ;  more- 
over, it  does  not  answer  to  Spach's  description, 
nor  have  I  as  yet  seen  any  form  which  I  could 
admit  as  even  a  probable  hybrid. 


'  Drawn  for  Tuk  Garden  by  Mr.  Moon  in  Mr.  Ware's 
nuiscrios,  Tottenham,  on  .July  11,  1SS6,  and  printed  by  G. 
.^cvevejTis. 
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Like  the  Spanisli  Iris,  tlie  Eii;^lish  Iris  likes  a 
ricli  sandy  open  soil,  liut  while  it  desires  to  be 
fairly  dry  in  winter  it  needs  much  mure  water  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  than  does  the 
Spanish  Iris.  If  the  early  summer  be  rainless, 
it  is  apt,  in  dry  loralities,  to  go  blind  or  Hower 
badly. 

Where  the  drainage  is  good  and  the  winter 
rain  ncpt  excessive,  plants  will  thrive  all  the  better 
for  Ijeiug  left  alone  ibr  at  least  three  or  four 
years,  but  in  some  localities  I  believe  it  is  found 
advisable  to  lift  the  bulbs  frecjuently.  If  they 
must  be  moved  the  Ijulbs  should  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  dies  down,  for  if  they  are  left 
in  the  ground  it  will  be  seen  that  after  the  late 
summer  or  early  autumn  rains  roots  are  quickly 
sent  out,  though,  as  I  have  said,  the  leaves  do  not 
shoot  until  early  spring. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  tlie 
open  in  some  fine  prepared  soil  ;  it  will  almost 
certainly  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and 
the  seedlings  will  flower,  according  to  situation 
and  climate,  in  three  or  more  years.  Such  seed- 
lings as  I  have  myself  raised  merely  reproduce 
the  several  varieties  already  known,  and  1 
imagine  to  obtain  a  new  break  some  fresh  blood 
of  some  other  species  must  be,  if  possible,  thrown 
into  it.  M.  Foster. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

APHELANDRAS. 

Few  late  summer  or  autumn- flowering  plants 
have  a  brighter  or  more  cheerful  appearance  than 
the  old-fashioned  A.  cristata,  a  plant  that  at  one 
time  was  more  frequently  met  with  than  it  is 
now.  Its  distinct  habit  of  growth  and  its  dense, 
erect  flower-spikes  standing  up  above  the  massive 
drooping,  glossy  leaves  render  it  a  striking  object. 
It  blooms  freely  whilst  quite  small  ;  a  cutting 
struck  in  spring  and  grown  on  freely  through 
the  summer  will  flower  in  autumn.  Not  the 
least  of  the  merits  wdiich  this  plant  possesses  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  amongst  the  easiest  of  all 
flowering  stove  subjects  to  grow.  It  will  also 
keep  in  a  healthy,  thriving  state  for  an  indefinite 
time  ;  in  fact,  with  ordinary  care  old  specimens 
that  have  bloomed  for  a  dozen  years  will  be 
foimd  more  efiective  than  younger  examples. 
This,  and  also  most  of  the  other  Aphelandras, 
succeed  with  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  and  on 
that  account  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
those  who  may  not  happen  to  liave  a  stove. 
Another  advantage  belonging  to  A.  cristata  is, 
that  under  ordinary  treatment  it  flowers  sulh- 
cienth-  early  in  autumn  to  admit  of  its  being 
placed  whilst  in  bloom  in  a  conservatory  where  a 
little  warmth  is  kept  up.  Thus  treated  its 
brilliant  orange-red,  crested  spikes  contrast 
strikingly  with  anything  with  which  they  happen 
to  be  associated.  In  places  in  which  the  room 
that  can  be  devoted  to  plants  that  rec^uire  heat 
during  winter  is  limited,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  to  select  kinds  that  will  not  occupy 
too  much  space.  Those  thus  circumstanced  will 
find  A.  cristata  just  the  plant  to  meet  their  case, 
as  after  flowering  it  should  be  cut  hard  in,  and 
in  this  way  does  not  require  much  more  room 
than  that  which  the  pots  occupy.  Amongst  other 
kinds  that  deserve  especial  mention  are  A.  auran- 
tiaca,  a  plant  that  attains  a  medium  size,  and  pro- 
duces its  bright  orange-coloured  flowers  freely. 
A.  aurantiaca  Roezli,  too,  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
which  will  flower  in  a  miniature  state;  little 
plants  of  it  in  small  pots  consisting  of  a  single 
shoot  not  more  than  (>  inches  high  produie 
flowers  sutticient  to  admit,  when  grown  in  num- 
bers, of  their  being  dispersed   freely  about   the 


stove,  where  they  have  a  charming  effect.  A. 
Leopoldi  is  a  stout-habited  sort,  with  broad, 
massive,  shining  green  leaves.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  are  produced  like  thoseof  the 
others  in  erect  spikes.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  of  this  plant,  which  is  like  the  type  in 
everything  except  the  leaves,  which  are  distinctly 
marked  with  creamy  white.  A.  elegans  is  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others  just  named,  and 
well  cleserves  cultivation.  Aphelandras  are 
easily  propagated  ;  they  strike  freely  from  cut- 
tings at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  when  tliey 
can  be  obtained  Plants  that  flowered  in  autumn 
or  during  winter,  and  then  had  their  tops  taken 
off  after  the  bloom  was  over,  will  have  broken 
into  growth  and  will  soon  have  shoots  in  right 
condition  for  striking,  viz.,  when  about  (i  inches 
long.  Treated  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  mat- 
ter of  heat,  shade,  and  moisture,  and  kept 
moderately  close  under  a  propagating  glass,  they 
will  root  in  a  few  weeks,  after  which  move  them 
singly  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots.  After  trying 
several  kinds  of  soil,  I  find  they  do  best  in  a 
mixture  of  half  peat  and  half  turfy  loam,  with  a 
little  rotten  manure  and  some  sand.  There  is  a 
natural  disposition  in  Aphelandras  if  left  to 
themselves  to  spire  up  with  a  single  stem,  show- 
ing little  inclination  to  throw  out  many  side 
branches  until  they  are  too  tall  to  look  well. 
With  the  stronger  growing  sorts,  like  A.  cristata, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  pinch  out  the  leading  shoot 
when  they  have  made  some  progress;  the  effect  of 
this  will  be  to  cause  the  production  of  a  pair  of 
shoots,  not  more,  as  in  the  case  of  these  Aphe- 
landras, stopping  the  leader  will  not  make  them 
pu^h  side  growths  to  the  extent  that  occurs  with 
many  plants  when  so  treated.  But  unless  the 
grower  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  first  year's 
flowers  with  the  object  of  getting  large  examples 
in  little  time,  they  must  not  be  stopped  a  second 
time  the  first  season.  After  potting  them  off 
keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  temperature  with 
the  atmosphere  somewhat  close  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
then  let  them  have  more  air  with  a  little  shade 
when  the  weather  is  bright.  By  midsummer 
they  will  require  moving  into  pots  two  or  three 
sizes  larger,  continuing  to  treat  them  as  before 
all  through  the  summer.  They  should  be 
syringed  freely  once  a  day,  for  though  not 
particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  both 
thrips  and  red  spider  sometimes  trouble  them  if 
enough  water  does  not  reach  their  heads.  In 
the  case  of  the  small-growing  kinds,  like  A. 
aurantiaca  Roezli,  it  is  better  not  to  stop  the 
leader,  but  rather  to  concentrate  all  the  strength 
that  can  be  giit  into  it  ;  in  this  way  finer  heads 
of  flowers  will  be  forthcoming,  neither  will  this 
and  the  other  smaller  growers  require  so  much 
root  room ;  .5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  will  be  quite  large 
enough  the  first  year. 

When  autumn  comes  give  more  air  and  cease 
shading,  but  keep  up  the  temperature  fairly,  as, 
in  common  with  most  other  plants  that  flower 
during  the  waning  year  or  in  winter,  they  will 
not  bloom  so  well  if  kept  too  cold.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  done  flowering  head  them  down 
to  within  about  three  joints  of  the  collar,  or  of 
the  point  where  they  were  stopped  at  ;  after  this 
give  less  water,  only  letting  them  have  as  much 
as  will  keep  the  soil  from  getting  so  dry  that  all 
growth  would  be  stopped.  During  winter  a 
night  temperature  of  about  60°  will  suffice  ;  here 
they  will  break  slowly,  and  be  in  a  condition  for 
moving  intcj  larger  pots  in  spring.  At  the  time 
of  shifting  get  as  much  of  the  old  soil  away  as 
can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots  ;  when 
the  shoots  have  maile  some  jjrogress  pinch  out 
their  points  and  tie  them  well  out,  which  will 
induce  them  to  break  back.  Treat  as  in  the 
previous  summer  generally,  giving  manure  water 
frequently  when    tlie   soil    gets   full    of    roots. 


Managed  in  this  way,  and  each  season  after  the 
flowering  is  over  cutting  the  heads  in  moderately 
close,  with  pot  room  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant",  and  the  uKjre  or  less 
vigorous  habit  of  the  kinds  grown,  the  plants 
can  be  kept  going  for  a  long  time,  continuing  to 
produce  flowers  in  proportion  with  their  increase 
in  size. 

Nicotiana  aflanis.— Plants  of  this  kept  ovtr 
from  last  year  will  now  be  coming  into  flower,  and 
it  placed  in  a  conservatory  the  flowers  when  open 
wiil  emit  towards  evening  an  agreeable  perfume. 
To  grow  this  well  it  should  be  planted  out,  and 
for  this  purpose  seeds  should  be  sown  now;  the 
young  plants  when  up  should  be  pricked  off  into 
pans  or  boxes,  and  planted  out,  about  IS  inches 
apart,  in  a  bed  that  has  been  previously  well 
manured.  When  planted  in  a  shady  quarter  they 
partially  lose  their  reputation  of  remaining  closed 
during  the  day  and  opening  by  night.  They  grow 
from  .i  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  will  continue 
to  flower  until  cut  down  by  frosts. — W.  H. 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle.— To  anyone  requir- 
ing a  white  Azalea  this  can  with  confidence  be 
recommended,  as  the  blossoms  possess  sucb  a  mas- 
sive wax-like  texture  that  they  last  in  beaui  nuch 
longer  than  most  of  the  others.  The  bloi  us  are 
large,  of  the  purest  white,  and  of  a  semi-double  cha- 
racter. A  very  marked  feature  is  the  graceful  way 
in  which  the  edges  of  the  petals  recurve,  rendering 
the  whole  outline  of  the  flower  more  pleasing  than 
is  the  case  with  stitter  and  more  formal-looking 
blooms.  It  is  equally  free-flowering  as  the  old 
favourite  kinds,  and  should,  when  better  known, 
supersede  many  of  them.  With  regard  to  Azaleas, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  purchase  grafted 
specimens,  for  they  are  not  difficult  to  strike  from 
cuttings,  and  little  bushes  grown  in  this  way  may 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  for  some  of 
which  they  are  better  suited  than  when  grafted  on 
a  bare  stem  some  few  inches  high.  The  cuttings 
from  plants  that  have  been  forced  strike  root 
better  than  those  that  are  allowed  to  flower  at 
their  natural  season. — H.  P. 

Cyrtanthus  McKeni.  —  This  pretty  little 
bulbous  plant  was  so  recently  described  in  Tun 
G.VRrii.N,  that  no  further  notice  of  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  herein  needed,  but  with  respect  to  its 
free  flowering  qualities,  and  the  strong  claim  it 
possesses  to  more  extended  cultivation,  I  may 
mention  that  a  pan  of  it  here  containing  a  score  of 
bulbs  has  not  been  without  flowers  since  the  com- 
mencement of  November,  and  there  is  yet  one  good 
spike  upon  it  with  a  blossom  or  two  still  to  open. 
It  has  been  grown  in  a  greenhouse  with  no  more 
attention  than  that  given  to  Pelargoniums  and 
similar  subjects,  the  principal  care  being  to  keep  it 
fairly  dry  during  the  resting  season.  It  increases  at 
a  moderately  quick  rate,  so  that  stock  is  being 
continually  added  to.  A  compost  principally  com- 
posed of  sandy  loam  is  well  suited  to  its  require- 
ments, and,  like  many  other  bulbs,  the  less  it  is 
disturbed  at  the  roots  the  better  will  it  flower.— 
T.  

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Amaryllis  formosisBima.-This  veiy  beiuitiful  v.i- 
riety  produces  diiik  scarlet  ur  oiimson  blooms,  which  in  a 
cut  state  are  very  useful.  It'  is  grown  largely  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  at  8yon  Ilouse. 

Pelarg-onlum  Nlphetos.— This  variety  is  weU  suited 
for  growing  in  r"*-"  f»i'  winter  flowering.  It  is  strong  and 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  very  free-flowering.  The  flowers  aru 
pure  white.  Jlessrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett  prefer  it  to 
JIadame  Vauchcr. 

Latania  rubra.-A  fine  specimen  of  this  handsome 
Palm  from  the  Mauritius,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  nurseiies 
of  Messrs  Hooper,  Twickenham.  The  leaf-stalks  are  very 
strong  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  rilM  of  the  leaves  arc 
also  red,  thus  rendering  it  very  effective. 

Pelargonium  F.  V.  Baspail,— Tbisis  a  semi-double 
variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  deep  scarlet  and  the  indivi- 
dual pips  large.  The  plant  itself  is  dw.art  and  free-flowering. 
This  and  Wonderful  are  the  only  two  double  varieties  grown 
by  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett  for  market. 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana.  —  This  beautiful 
plant  is  now  in  flower  in  many  colleetioni.  It  has  large 
leaves  measuring  over  2  feet  long  and  produces  umbels  of 
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large,  pure  white,  sweet-scented  blooms,  which  are  very 
useful  for  cutting.  It  is  growu  kivgely  by  Mr.  Woodbridge 
at  yyon  Uouse. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 


The  varieties  usually  included  in  this  section  are 
those  that  flower  freely  during  the  winter  months, 
and  although  some  of  the  sorts  are  of  a  tall  habit 
of  growth,  many  are  very  dwarf  and  compact,  and 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  which  do  and  which 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  type ;  but  I  believe 
those  with  fringe  edged  flowers  are  the  most  typi- 
cal, and  these  are  invariably  tall-growing.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  neceesary  to  be  too  particular  on 
this  point,  especially  as  they  are  generally  grown 
for  supplying  cut  bloom,  though  some  of  the  dwarf 
varieties  make  very  useful  pot  plants,  especially 
for^autumn  work.  Miss  Joliffe,  flesh-pink  ;  Mdlle. 
Carle,  pure  white;  A.  Alegatiore,  bright  scarlet: 
Dr.  Raymond,  deep  crimson ;  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
rosy  pink  ;  and  .Jean  Sisley,  yellow  ground,  flaked 
with  red,  are  six  of  the  best  dwarf  sorts,  and  are 
also  very  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  Other  good 
sorts  for  cutting  from  are,  Andalusia,  pale  yellow, 
flowers  large-fringed,  one  of  the  best  for  winter- 
flowering;  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  bright  rosy  scarlet, 
flowers  very  large ;  Mrs.  Keen,  deep  crimson, 
very  fine  ;  Lucifer,  scarlet ;  Laura,  delicate  flesh 
pink  ;  La  Zonane,  pink  and  scarlet  striped ; 
Empress  of  Germany,  white,  tipped  with  pink, 
flowers  very  large;  Rufus,  scarlet;  Indian  Chief, 
crimson. 

Culture. — To  secure  good  plants,  the  pipings 
should  be  taken  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible, 
but  where  fresh  young  side  shoots  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  better  to  stop  a  few  plants  and 
place  them  in  heat  for  a  short  time.  In  taking 
the  pipings  it  is  not  desirable  to  pull  them  olf 
close  to  the  old  stem,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, but  they  may  be  cut  or  pulled  out  a  joint 
or  two  away  from  the  stem,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  not  bruised  in  the  operation.  The  cut- 
ting pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  light  sandy 
soil  used,  the  pipings  being  put  in  only  just  deep 
enough  to  keep  them  firm.  The  best  position  to 
root  them  in  is  where  there  is  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  and  where  they  can  be  kept  quite  close  and 
■well  shaded;  they  fhould,  however,  have  ventila- 
tion for  a  short  time  every  morning  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere.  They  must  also  be  looked 
through  carefully,  and  if  any  signs  of  damping 
appear,  those  alf'ected  must  be  removed  at  once, 
otherwise  it  will  soon  spread  and  destroy  a  whole 
batch.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  rooted,  they  should 
be  potted  off  singly,  and  if  kept  close  they  will  soon 
take  root  in  the  new  soil,  and  ventilation  should  be 
given  freely  to  induce  a  sturdy  growth.  I  believe 
that  Tree  Carnations  are  often  ruined  through  being 
kept  too  close  and  warm  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth.  Plants  that  are  well  exposed  will 
branch  out  naturally,  while  if  kept  close  they  run 
up  spindly,  and  even  though  they  may  be  stopped 
they  never  make  good  bushy  plants,  which  is  so 
essential  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom.  The 
plants  should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  established  they  may  be 
stood  out  in  the  open  where  they  may  remain 
throughout  the  summer,  but  should  be  placed 
under  cover  before  heavy  rains  come  on  in  the 
autumn.  To  flower  them  well  through  the  winter 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  a  light,  airy 
position,  and  only  sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  otf 
damp  or  frost.  E. 


Forced  Lily  of  the  Valley. — Given  good 
crowns,  the  forcing  of  these  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  Why  so  many  fail  to  obtain  an 
extra  early  supply  of  flower-spikes  is  in  many  cases 
simply  owing  to  the  crowns  not  being  sufficiently 
well  ripened.  When  the  attempt  is  made  with 
either  Dutch  clumps  or  home-grown  crowns,  failure 
is  almost  certain.  The  well-ripened  Viennese 
crowns  give  the  most  satisfaction.  Not  only  will 
badly-ripened  crowns  fail  to  start  early,  but  when 
thus  prematurely  placed  in  a  strong  heat,  this 
seems  to  render  them  totally  unable  to  start  at 
any  time  later  on.     The  crowns  which  fail  to  start 


early  will  remain  quite  fresh  in  appearance,  but 
perfectly  dormant  for  twelve  months— perhaps 
longer.  A  very  high  temperature  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  an  early  start,  neither  our  top 
nor  bottom  heat  being  at  any  time  much  above  ISO^'. 
What  I  hold  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  is 
that  light  be  perfectly  excluded  from  the  crowns. 
We  find  no  plan  to  equal  plunging  the  pots  deeply 
in  a  mild  hotbed  of  leaves,  fully  3  inches  of  this 
material  covering  the  crowns.  They  must  be 
withdrawn  before  the  spikes  are  far  advanced,  and 
gradually  inured  to  the  light.  Afterwards,  if 
stood  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  maintained  at  about 
.")•")"  to  110°,  the  spikes  will  develop  slowly  and 
strongly,  thus  giving  time  for  a  few  leaves  to  be 
formed.  The  suggestion  that  old  pot  plants  be 
started  early  for  affording  a  supply  of  leaves  is  a 
good  one.  Lily  of  the  Valley  leaves  are  naturally 
the  best  greenery  for  employing  with  the  flowers, 
and  if  a  number  of  last  year's  forced  plants  are 
kept,  and  well  watered  as  well  as  fed  with  liquid 
manure,  many  of  the  crowns  will  be  stout  enough 
to  flower.  As  these  forced  plants  naturally  ripen 
early,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  forcing  in 
November  and  December.  They  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  good  number  of  strong  spikes  of  bloom, 
and  the  leaves  later  on  will  be  of  great  value  for 
using  with  the  spikes  obtained  from  imported 
crowns  or  clumps.  The  Dutch  clumps  are  profit- 
able for  flowering  late  in  .January  and  onwards. 
Early  in  February  they  were  very  useful,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  them  flowering  freely, 
many  of  the  clumps  giving  us  eighteen  good 
spikes,  and  a  few  even  a  greater  number. — 
W.  I.  M. 

Aph.elandra  aurantiaca.  —  Several  of  the 
Aphelandras  have  very  bright  and  showy  blooms, 
but  generally  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  leggy, 
and  get  naked  at  the  bottom  before  they  flower. 
This  may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent  by  late 
propagation,  and  thus  treated  we  have  had  a  fine 
show,  especially  of  Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  at  a  time 
whenflowering  plants  are  butsparingly  represented. 
The  specimens  under  notice  were  struck  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  summer,  the  points  of  the 
stoutest  and  most  promising  shoots  being  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  After  rooting,  which  does  not 
take  long,  they  were  shifted  into  .')-inch  pots  and 
placed  near  the  glass,  so  that  the  bottom  leaves 
were  retained  and  the  plants  kept  dwarf.  By 
these  means  we  had  specimens  not  more  than 
(>  inches  in  height,  each  carrying  a  fine  head  of 
bloom,  and  at  this  size  they  are  useful  for  many 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of 
arrangement  was  that  of  grouping  about  a  dozen 
together  on  the  stage,  and  relieving  the  brightness 
of  their  colouring  with  green-leaved  subjects,  as  in 
this  way  they  were  rendered  more  telling  than  if 
dotted  indiscriminately  here  and  there. — T. 

Boronia  megastigma. — As  far  as  bright- 
coloured  blooms  are  concerned,  this  may  be  safely 
regarded  as  the  least  showy  of  all  the  Boronias, 
but  its  delicious  fragrance  renders  it  almost  in- 
valuable at  this  season,  added  to  which  the  elegant 
habit  of  the  plant  and  the  profusion  of  its  blos- 
soms are  both  noteworthy  features,  for  though 
the  bell-shaped  flowers  are  on  the  exterior  of  a 
dull,  bronzy  hue,  they  are  delicately  poised  on 
their  slender  stalks,  and  when  seen  in  a  mass  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  fragrance  is 
such  that  a  plant  or  two  will  serve  to  scent  a  good- 
sized  structure,  and  an  additional  recommendation 
is,  that  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 
It  is  a  plant  of  less  delicate  constitution  than 
many  of  the  hard-wooded  subjects,  succeeding 
well  with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  and 
during  the  summer  may  be  turned  out  of  doors. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  delicate  hair-like  roots  are  easily  injured  by 
drought,  so  that  during  the  heat  of  the  summer 
this  must  be  especially  guarded  against.  Propa- 
gation is  generally  effected  by  cuttings  that  are 
produced  when  the  plant  is  cut  back  after  flower- 
ing. They  .should  be  1  inch  or  '2  inches  long,  and 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  peat  pressed  very  firmly. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  close,  and  for 
that  purpose  covering;  with  a  bell-glass  is  aliout 


the  best  method  that  can  be  followed.  They  may 
be  kept  for  a  time  in  much  the  same  temperature 
as  that  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  after  that, 
if  given  a  little  additional  heat,  they  will  root 
freely.  The  cuttings  are  liable  to  damp  off,  espe- 
cially if  kept  rather  moist  ;  and  to  prevent 
this  as  far  as  possible,  the  glass  must  be  re- 
moved occasionally  and  wiped  dry.  Seeds  are 
seldom  obtainable,  but  even  if  they  can  be  got 
the  best  plants  are  produced  by  cuttings,  as  these 
latter  flower  much  earlier  and  with  more  freedom. 
I  once  raised  a  number  of  seedlings,  and  found 
they  vai  i  'A  considerably  in  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
some  being  of  a  very  ueep  hue,  while  others  were 
a  good  deal  tinged  with  green.  The  perfume  of 
some,  too,  was  much  more  pronounced  than  that 
of  others. — T. 


SEASONABLE  WORIv  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Roses. — Where  a  constant  supply  of  Roses  is 
required  all  through  the  winter,  the  chief  de- 
pendence rests  on  the  Tea  varieties,  especially 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  old  and  the 
early  part  of  the  new  year,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
coming  in  afterwards  and  continuing  to  give  a 
succession  during  spring.  The  hybrid  varieties 
furnish  higher  coloured  flowers,  larger  in  size  than 
the  Teas,  but,  nevertheless,  the  latter  are  held  in 
such  estimation  in  many  places  that  the  indoor 
supply  requires  to  be  kept  up  until  they  are  ob- 
tainable out  of  doors.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants  in  reserve, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  brought  in  in  relays ; 
for  though  the  Teas  when  strong  keep  on  pro- 
ducing flowers  from  the  after-growth,  still  where 
they  have  been  kept  going  all  through  the  winter 
they  ultimately  fall  off.  Where  there  is  a  late 
batch  that  have  been  kept  cool,  these  should  now 
be  moved  to  the  Rose  house,  where,  if  the  plants 
are  strong,  they  will  soon  begin  to  bloom  and  give 
a  supply  through  the  latter  part  of  April  and  May. 
The  plants  of  the  Tea  varieties  that  have  now 
become  somewhat  exhausted  with  flowering  during 
the  early  part  of  winter  should  be  moved  to  a  cool 
house  or  pit,  where,  if  well  attended  to,  they  will 
recruit  their  energies.  It  is  a  moot  question  how 
long  Tea  Roses  when  grown  in  pots  for  winter 
forcing  will  last.  Some  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  market  growers  discard  their  plants  after  they 
have  been  going  five  or  six  years,  whilst  others 
equally  successful  keep  them  on  for  an  indefinite 
time.  My  own  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  plants  are  well  cared  for  during  the 
time  that  elapses  between  their  ceasing  to  flower 
and  again  being  forced,  they  improve  with  age 
rather  than  deteriorate.  But  success  in  Rose 
forcing  depends  much  on  the  plants  being  liberally 
treated  during  the  time  they  are  recruiting  their 
strength.  When  turned  out  of  doors,  as  some- 
times done  with  plants  that  have  been  forced, 
before  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  enable  them 
to  keep  on  growing,  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
can  be  in  a  condition  to  give  more  than  half  a  crop 
of  flowers  when  they  are  again  expected  to  bloom. 
It  is  well  at  this  season  to  look  over  the  stock  and 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Where  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  required 
in  considerable  numbers,  if  not  already  done,  a 
surticient  quantity  should  be  potted  with  a  view 
to  their  being  grown  on  through  the  summer, 
encouraging  them  to  gain  all  the  strength  possible 
by  the  help  of  manuiial  stimulants  and  keeping 
them  free  from  insects. 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. — The  different  varieties 
belonging  to  this  section  of  Hibiscus  are  suitable 
for  covering  back  walls  in  warm  houses  ;  in  such 
positions  they  not  only  succeed  better,  but  also 
look  better  than  many  things  that  are  oftener 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  plants 
have  occupied  the  space  required  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  them  each  spring,  cutting  in  the  lateral 
growths  so  far  as  if  becomes  necessary,  without 
which  the  whole  becomes  a  confused  straggling 
mass  of  shoots.  Vigorous  growing  subjects  like 
these  soon  exhaust  the  soil,  and  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  strength  rich  top-dressings  should  be 
given   each    spring,    removing   as    much    of    the 
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surface  of  the  borders  in  which  they  are  grown 
as  can  be  got  away  without  undue  disturbance  of 
their  roots.  Besides  the  usual  addition  of  rotten 
manure  mixed  with  the  new  soi',  it  will  be  well 
to  give  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal,  which  will  be 
more  lasting  in  its  eft'ects.  Later  on,  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  growth,  manure  water  may  be 
given  freely.  One  of  the  peculiarities  attached 
to  this  race  of  Hibiscus  is,  that  although  they 
attain  a  large  size  they  will  flower  whilst  quite 
small  :  little  plants  in  4  inch  or  .'>  inch  pots  may 
often  be  seen  bearing  their  large  showy  blossoms. 
In  this  way,  and  in  the  form  of  larger  pot  speci- 
mens they  are  very  useful.  Large  plants  esta- 
blished in  pots  should  now  have  their  branches 
cut  in  ;  after  a  few  weeks  they  will  again  push 
growth,  and  should  have  a  portion  of  the  soil 
removed,  giving  them  rich  material  similar  to  that 
advised  for  those  that  are  turned  out.  Cuttings 
of  these  plants  should  be  put  in  ;  they  will  root 
readily  where  they  can  have  a  brisk  heat. 

Nkriums. — The  old  Nerium  splendens  and  its 
white  variety  are  the  best  known  kinds,  but  several 
of  the  newer  Continental  varieties  are  well  worth 
growing.  Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  these  plants 
is  that  they  force  readily,  flowering  equally  as 
well  in  the  shape  of  small  examples  in  Ij  inch  or 
7-inch  pots  as  larger  specimens  do.  There  is 
sometimes  an  inclination  in  the  plants,  either 
when  in  a  small  or  a  large  state,  to  cast  their 
buds,  and  to  this,  not  unlikely,  may  be  attri- 
buted their  not  now  being  so  much  grown  as  in 
times  past.  But  where  this  mishap  occurs,  it 
i^  generally  the  effect  of  one  of  two  causes  :  either 
the  plants  have  been  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at 
the  roots  after  the  Hower-buds  were  set,  or  they 
have  been  subjected  to  too  much  heat,  either  of 
which  will  cause  the  failure  in  que.'^tion.  An 
intermediate  temperature  with  less  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  than  the  generality  of  forced 
plants  require  is  best  for  these  >feriump.  Where  a 
suthcient  number  of  plants  are  at  hand,  a  portion 
should  now  be  placed  in  gentle  heat.  Although 
they  are  averse  to  much  water  overhead  during  the 
time  their  flowers  are  coming  on,  they  still  like 
more  moisture  at  the  root  than  most  things. 

LiLiKS. — Suocessional  plants  of  the  different 
Lilies  that  bear  forcing  .'hould  be  put  in  heat  to 
follow  the  earlier  ones.  The  two  forms  of  L.  longi- 
Horum,  L.  Harris!  and  L.  eximium,  are  the  best 
tD  use  for  forcing;  the  former  is  remarkably  free- 
flowered,  and  answers  for  either  early  or  late 
forcing.  L.  eximium  will  give  double  the  number 
of  flowers  that  the  ordinary  variety  of  L.  longi- 
florum  will,  the  latter  rarely  coming  with  more 
than  two  blooms  to  a  stem,  whilst  L,  eximium 
when  strong  will  yield  four  or  five.  L.  candidum 
is  now  largely  used  for  forcing  by  the  market 
growers,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  diHicult  subject  to 
deal  with  in  this  way.  Some  who  have  been 
successful  with  it  pot  the  bulbs  in  summer  imme- 
diately the  tops  have  died  down  after  flowering, 
putting  about  three  bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot;  these 
are  plunged  out  of  doors,  care  being  taken  that 
they  get  sufficient  water;  in  the  autumn  they  are 
moved  to  pits  or  frames,  and  early  in  the  year 
they  are  put  into  moderate  heat,  keeping  them 
well  up  to  the  glass  in  light  houses.  In  other 
cases  the  bulbs  after  being  potted  at  the  time 
named  are  grown  on  for  a  year  in  the  pots,  keep- 
ing them  quite  cool  and  not  attempting  to  force 
them  until  the  second  season.  Needless  to  say, 
that  in  all  cases  the  plants  are  well  cared  for,  as 
if  with  the  roots  confined  to  such  a  limited  space 
they  were  at  all  neglected,  it  would  be  useless  to 
expect  them  to  bloom  as  they  should.  Bulbs  of 
L.  Harrisi  and  L.  eximium  that  have  been  forced 
early  should,  after  they  have  flowered,  be  moved 
to  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  where  they  will  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost,  and  have  due  attention  in  the 
matters  of  air  and  water,  without  which  it  is 
needless  to  expect  them  to  be  of  further  use.  L. 
auratum  differs  from  most  other  bulbs,  inasmuch 
that  in  any  given  number  there  will  be  a  marked 
difference  in  the  rate  and  time  of  their  growth 
and  in  the  time  they  flower.  Immediately  their 
topj  appear  above  the  soil  the  plants  should  be 


stood  where  they  will  get  all  the  light  that  can  be 
given  them,  without  which  they  are  certain  to  be- 
come more  or  less  drawn,  a  condition  that  is  alike 
injurious  to  the  present  season's  flowering  and  the 
future  well-being  of  the  plants.  The  different 
forms  of  L.  speciosum  should  be  similarly  treated ; 
these  last,  including  the  dark  and  the  light  spotted 
varieties  as  well  as  the  white  sort,  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  of  autumn-flowering  subjects  for  con- 
servatory and  greenhouse  decoration.  Coming  in  as 
they  do  when  there  are  fewer  things  in  bloom  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year  makes  them  deserving 
of  better  treatment  than  they  often  receive. 

Tkito-si.\s. — The  common  T.  aurea  is  the  best 
known  representative  of  the  genus,  but  there  are 
several  others  varying  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers  that  are  equally  worth  growing.  Like  the 
Lilies  already  spoken  of,  they  are  autumn 
flowerers,  and  desirable  either  for  decorative  use 
or  for  cutting.  They  are  easily  managed,  but  to 
have  them  in  the  best  condition  the  pots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  overcrowded  with  their 
bulb-like  rhizomes,  a  state  which  they  are  apt  to 
get  into  if  not  divided  often  enough.  When  this 
occurs  the  flower-spikes  come  fewer  in  number 
and  individually  smaller  than  when  better  treated. 
Plants  that  are  deficient  of  room  may  now  be 
divided,  but  unless  where  the  intention  is  to 
increase  the  stock  as  far  as  possible  it  is  better 
to  only  separate  each  plant  into  two,  three,  or 
four,  for  if  the  roots  are  separated  more  than  this 
they  are  liable  to  get  injured  so  as  to  interfere 
with  their  growth  for  a  time.  Give  pots  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  that  of  the  plants,  so  that  they 
will  have  enough  room  for  two  years  without 
being  again  disturbed.  After  potting,  a  cold  pit 
where  they  can  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost 
will  be  the  best  place  for  them  during  the  spring, 
until  the  time  comes  that  they  may  be  put  out  of 
doors.  The  plants  being  nearly  hardy  will  keep 
on  growing  in  a  lower  temperature  than  would 
suit  many  things. 

Sriii/.osTYLis  cocciNE.v. — This  is  another  desir- 
able plant  that  keeps  on  flowering  through  the 
autumn  and  early  part  of  winter.  Though  hardy, 
it  may  in  reality  claim  to  be  better  adapted  for 
pot  culture  than  for  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
as,  unless  protected,  the  flowers,  which  keep  on 
appearing  in  succession,  are  almost  sure  to  get  cut 
oil'  by  frost.  Its  tuberous  roots  increase  fast, 
and  must  not  be  let  suffer  for  want  of  sufficient 
room,  or  the  bloom  will  suffer  in  proportion.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  divide  any  plants  that 
want  more  space  ;  it  is  best  grown  in  moderate- 
sized  pots,  say  about  S  inches  in  diameter.  This 
Schizostylis  succeeds  with  treatment  such  as 
advised  for  the  Tritonias.  Ordinary  loam  with 
some  sand  added  is  the  soil  required.  T.  B. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.    WILDSMITH. 

EARTHING-UP    VEGETABLES. 

Is  this  a  necessity  as  regards  vegetable  culture  ! 
To  this  question  a  few  years  ago  I  should  have 
said,  yes,  decidedly  ;  but  experience  has  changed 
my  views,  and  now  the  answer  I  have  to  give  is 
both  yes  and  no,  a  paradox  which  I  will  attempt 
to  explain.  Having  a  very  light,  and,  though 
deep,  a  rapidly  drying-up  soil  to  deal  with,  this 
question  of  earthing  up  forced  itself  on  me  in 
this  wise.  After  a  prolonged  season  of  drought 
we  were  favoured  by  a  grand  rain,  and  amongst 
other  crops  that  came  to  my  mind  whilst  watch- 
ing and  enjoying  the  descent  of  the  rain  was  a 
fine  piece  of  Cauliflowers  that  had  lately  begun 
to  show  signs  of  distress,  owing  to  lack  of  water. 
Imagine  my  disappointment,  therefore,  on  taking 
a  survey  of  the  crops  nest  day  to  find  the  Cauli- 
flowers in  question  but  little  the  lietter,  if  any, 
for  the  heavy  downpour  there  had  been.  I 
procured  a  fork,  dug  up  a  couple  of  the  plants, 
and  with  astonishment  found  that  not  a  drop  of 


moisture  had  reached  the  last  made  and  most 
important  feeding  roots.  And  now  for  the  cause  ; 
the  plants  had  been  earthed  up,  and  the  water 
had  run  off  the  ridges  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back  ;  though  it  found  its  way  into  the  soil,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  lost,  as  but  few  roots 
extended  to  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
rows.  This  forcible  illustration  of  the  evils 
attending  earthing  up,  without  thought  as  to 
whether  the  operation  was  likely  to  be  injurious 
or  the  contrary,  but  simply  because  others  did  it, 
had,  and  still  has,  a  reforming  effect  on  our 
future  procedure.  Earthing  up  we  still  do,  but 
not  promiscuously,  or  without  thought  or  reason. 
Moreover,  wdien  we  think  it  necessary  to  be  done, 
we  wait  till  there  has  been  a  soaking  rain,  so 
that  the  ground  is  likely  to  continue  moist  under 
the  ridges  for  a  long  time,  even  though  following 
rains  do  not  get  througli  them.  Dwarf  strains 
of  Cauliflowers,  Coleworts,  and  Cabbages  we  now 
never  think  of  earthing,  but  tall-growing  kinds 
of  Broccoli,  Kale,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  must  be 
earthed,  even  if  only  to  prevent  wind-waving. 
Apart  from  this,  the  practice  is  of  little  benefit. 
Peas  we  earth  up  in  early  springtime,  only  by 
way  of  protection  from  cold  easterly  winds  ;  at 
all  other  times  we  prefer  to  mulch  with  a  little 
long  litter,  which  has  the  merit  of  guiding  the 
rainfall  directly  to  the  roots.  Potatoes,  except 
very  strong-growing  kinds,  we  earth  up  but 
slightly,  and  tliis  solely  to  prevent  the  tubers 
from  protruding  above  the  soil  To  obviate  the 
necessity  of  earthing  U])  any  kinds  of  Potatoes 
whatever,  we  once  tried  deeper  planting  of  tall- 
haulmed  varieties,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  for  it 
was  with  difiiculty  the  haulm  foimd  its  way 
through  the  soil,  and  the  crop  of  good  tubers  was 
less  than  half  of  that  from  others  planted  in  the 
usual  way.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
remarks  have  reference  to  very  light  soil  only  ; 
on  heavy  retentive  soils  earthing  up  would  not 
be  likely  to  prove  injurious,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, for  the  ridging  up  would  act  as  a  sort  ol 
air  drain  to  prevent  the  wet  soil  from  becoming 
stagnant. 


Pea  Criterion. — This  excellent  variety  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  several  years,  and  if  I  am 
rightly  informed  it  has  steadily  gained  in  popu- 
larity, immense  quantities  of  seed  now  being 
annually  sown.  Ic  is  by  no  means  a  sensational 
podded  variety,  being  in  fact  quite  the  reverse, 
but  its  good  qualities  will  keep  it  in  cultivation 
long  after  more  showy  sorts  are  as  good  as  extinct. 
Criterion  is  suitable  for  affording  a  second  early 
supply,  and  also  for  the  main  crop.  It  does  not 
branch  so  much  as  Telephone,  one  of  its  parents, 
or  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  should  therefore  be  sown 
rather  more  thickly  than  these  sorts.  A  height 
of  about  5  feet  is  usually  attained,  but  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  it  reaches  (i  feet  and  up- 
wards. It  produces  an  abundance  of  medium 
sized  well-filled  pods,  both  these  and  contents 
beating  a  close  resemblance  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
the  quality  almost  equalling  that  popular  variety. 
Lovers  of  really  good  Peas,  instead  of  growing  all 
the  varieties  they  can  afford  to  buy  or  fancy  they 
require,  may  well  confine  themselves  to  four  of 
known  excellence.  Commencing  with  the  dwarf 
American  Wonder,  this  may  be  closely  followed 
by  William  I.,  or,  better  still,  a  wrinkled  selection 
from  it  appropriately  named  William  II.  Telephone 
would  form  a  good  succession  to  this,  and  be  in  its 
turn  closely  followed  by  Criterion.  Two  or  three 
sowings  of  the  latter  could  be  made,  and  if  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  used  for  the  last,  and  at  fortnightly 
intervals  subsequently  up  to  the  end  of  June,  thi^, 
other  conditions  being  favourable,  will  prolong 
the  supply  till  frosts  intervene.  Not  only  will  the 
produce  be  fit  for  an  epicure,  but  the  crops  will  be 
abundant,  that  great  enemy  of  Peas,  mildew,  not 
proving  so  destructive  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  it  is 
among  less  robust  sorts.  Nor  is  Criterion  so  much 
addicted  to  mildew  as  numerous  second  early  and 
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main-crop  sorts  I  could  name.  Although  tall  Peas 
are  the  most  profitable,  all  cannot  afford  either 
space  or  stakes  for  them,  and  in  this  case  I  would 
subtitute  Stratagem  for  Telephone,  either  Gladia- 
tor or  President  Oarfield  for  Criterion,  and  Veitch's 
Perfection  for  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sturdy  being  also  a 
first-class  late  sort. — W.  I. 


ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
Onions  form  an  important  part  of  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  and  in  order  to  have  them  in  good 
condition  during  the  autumn  months,  their  culti- 
vation must  shortly  be  started.  Rousham  Park 
is  the  best  kind  for  exhibition  ;  it  grows  to  a  large 
size,  is  of  good  shape,  and  excellent  in  colour. 
Seed  of  it  should  be  sown  at  once  in  boxes,  in 
light,  rich  soil ;  place  the  boxes  in  a  Peach  house 
or  vinery  just  started,  where  the  night  tempera- 
ture is  kept  at  about  50°  or  55°,  with  a  correspond- 
ing rise  during  the  daytime.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  push  through  the  soil,  they  should 
be  placed  near  the  glass  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  drawn  up  weakly  ;  as  they  pro- 
gress, gradually  harden  them  off  until  they  can  be 
moved  to  a  cold  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  second 
leaf  is  formed  they  should  be  transplanted  into 
light,  rich  soil  about  4  inches  thick,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  layer  of  horse  manure  2  inches  thick ; 
into  this  the  roots  quickly  find  their  way,  and  the 
plants  quickly  start  again  into  growth.  They  are 
planted  out  into  their  permanent  quarters  in  the 
garden  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  by  that 
time  they  will  be  sturdy  and  strong,  i.e.,  if  air  has 
been  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions.  An 
open  piece  of  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden  deeply 
dug  or  trenched  and  well  manured  the  autumn 
previous  suits  them  admirably,  and  before  plant- 
ing give  it  a  spinkle  of  wood  ashes  and  soot,  which 
will  get  raked  in  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  Plant 
in  rows  1.5  inches  asunder,  and  as  much  apart  in 
the  rows,  i.r.,  where  space  is  available,  but  where 
it  is  not,  10  inches  or  12  inches  will  do.  Plant 
with  a  trowel,  so  that  a  good  ball  of  soil  may  be 
attached  to  each  plant,  and  tread  the  soil  firmly 
about  it  ;  do  not  plant  too  deeply,  allow  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb  to  be  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil  ;  as  growth  proceeds,  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  apply  water  freely,  and  occasionally  give 
doses  of  liquid  manure,  or  thinly  sprinkle  around 
each  plant  some  artificial  manure,  and  water  it  in. 
Dissolved  bones  are  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  applied  about  every  three  weeks  after 
the  bulbs  attain  the  size  of  hen's  eggs. 

M.  S. 

Mushrooms  failing. — I  see  that  "J.  G.  H." 
attributes  a  good  many  failures  to  too  shallow 
beds,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  to  make  up  a  bed 
less  than  1  foot  thick  is  to  court  failure.  Now 
one  of  our  beds  was  made  up  on  October  29  last 
year,  spawned  on  November  (i,  and  first  showed 
young  Mushrooms  on  December  18:  this  bed  is 
17  feet  long,  8  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  9h  inches 
deep,  so  that  the  depth  of  manure  is  really  less 
than  0  inches,  as  upwards  of  an  inch  of  soil  is 
used  in  sealing  the  bed  down.  The  spawn  was  in- 
serted 3  inches  deep  and  about  .S  inches  apart.  I 
could  not  give  the  exact  temperature  of  the  bed  at 
spawning  time,  as  we  had  no  thermometer  plunged 
in  it.  We  have  employed  artificial  heat  during 
the  late  severe  weather  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  to  55'',  and  no  one  could  wish  for  a 
better  supply  of  Mushrooms  than  that  which  we 
have  had.  Provided  the  bed  is  well  beaten,  so  as 
to  make  it  firm,  and  the  manure  is  in  proper  con- 
dition. Mushrooms  can  be  grown  even  in  beds  less 
than  1  foot  in  depth. — G.  S. 

Preparing  Seakale  for  forcing.  —  The 
most  economical  way  of  raising  a  stock  of  Sea- 
kale  roots  for  forcing  in  the  JMufchroom  house,  or  in 
pits,  is  to  plant  now  the  small  thongs  or  roots  which 
are  trimmed  off  the  large  roots  when  they  are  lifted 
for  forcing.  In  December,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
roots  is  lifted,  in  preparing  them  for  forcing,  all  the 
projecting  roots  are  trimmed  off,  and  the  tap-root 
also  is  shortened.  Some  of  these  thongs  are  as  thick 
as  one's  finger,  and  the  best,  to  the  number  required, 


are  laid  in  damp  sand  till  some  time  in  March,  when 
the  land  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for  planting.  The 
better  the  condition  of  the  land,  the  stronger  the  roots 
will  be,  with  crowns  of  corresponding  size  and  vig- 
our. Plant  with  the  dibble  in  rows  1 8  inches  apart, 
and  15  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Pew 
crops  cost  less  to  cultivate,  as  the  only  attention 
required  is  to  keep  down  weeds  by  hoeing  and  to  pinch 
off  all  flowers  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  sets  should 
be  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  though  smaller 
pieces  will  grow,  and  the  upper  or  thick  end  should 
be  just  covered  with  soil.  Seeds  sown  now  will 
also  under  good  culture  produce  roots  large  enough 
to  force  the  same  season,  though  T  do  not  think 
anyone  with  a  stock  of  roots  will  require  to  sow 
seeds,  except  it  may  be  in  cases  where  the  stock  of 
roots  falls  short  of  the  demand.  Seedlings  when  they 
emerge  from  the  soil  are  exposed  to  some  difficulties  ; 
snails  and  slugs  are  fond  of  them,  and  so  also  are  the 
Turnip  beetles,  and  in  some  soils  and  seasons  fre- 
quent dressing  and  a  freely  stirred  surface  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  young  plants  to  pass  the 
spring  safely. — E.  H. 
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Rhubarb. — Usually  we  defer  filling  up  vacancies 
in  old  and  the  making  of  new  plots  of  Rhubarb 
till  forcing  is  over,  as  then  the  forced  roots  are 
available  for  the  purpose,  but  circumstances  being 
favourable,  we  are  doing  the  work  now,  the  plants 
being  procured  by  lifting  the  largest  roots  from 
the  old  bed  and  cutting  them  with  an  edging 
iron  into  pieces  having  a  couple  or  three  crowns 
to  each.  The  ground  has  been  well  prepared  by 
deep  digging  and  manuring,  and  the  roots  are 
planted  at  a  distance  of  .'■>  feet  by  4  feet ;  the  soil, 
being  light,  is  well  compressed  round  about  the 
plants,  which  are  planted  so  deep  that  only 
just  the  tips  of  the  crowns  are  visible.  A  heavy 
mulching  with  long  litter  will  next  be  given,  and 
there  will  then  be  no  further  trouble  all  the 
summer,  except  an  occasional  hoeing  to  keep 
down  weeds.  The  roots  remaining  of  the  old  plot 
will  now  be  covered  with  pots,  but  no  litter  or 
leaves  will  be  used,  this  being  unnecessary  at  this 
season  when  growth  is  starting  naturally.  The 
lifted  roots  that  are  now  producing  the  supply 
will  be  used  for  making  good  the  vacancies  in  the 
plot  from  which  they  were  lifted. 

Skkd  sowing. — The  last  few  days  of  drying 
weatlier  have  acted  so  favourably  on  the  soil,  that 
a  good  seed  bed  is  assured,  and  before  these  lines 
appear  we  hope  to  have  sown  the  main  crop  of 
Onions  and  Parsnips,  both  of  which  cannot  be  got 
in  too  early.  Another  sowing  of  Peas  will  also  be 
made,  and  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  be  planted  on  a 
dry  southern  bank.  We  never  use  dibbers  for 
this  work,  because  at  this  early  season  all  our 
Potatoes  are  started  in  leaf-soil,  and  so  there  must 
be  room  to  lay  the  roots  at  full  length  on  the  soil, 
and  this  we  do  by  drawing  wide  drills,  in  which 
the  sets  are  laid  at  1  foot  apart  and  IN  inches 
from  row  to  row,  and  the  whole  are  covered  in 
with  about  5  inches  of  soil.  The  old  Windsor 
Broad  Bean  will  also  be  sown  to  succeed  the 
Longpod  variety  that  was  sown  a  few  weeks 
since.  Spinach  will  also  be  sown  between  the 
rows  of  Beans.  It  is  also  time  to  sow  another 
small  lot  of  Cauliflowers,  Kale,  and  early  Broc- 
coli. All  of  them  we  sow  in  drills  on  a  warm 
bank,  and  so  thin  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prick 
them  out,  as  they  transplant  very  well  from  the 
seed  bed.  Early  Munich  Turnip,  Leek,  Radish, 
Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera  will  all  be  sown  within 
the  next  few  days. 

Potatoes  in  i'Ots. — Being  short  of  frames  for 
forcing  purposes,  we  alv?ays  grow  a  few  of  these 
in  pots,  as  they  can  be  conveniently  shifted  from 
time  to  time  from  one  house  to  another,  according 
to  their  requirements.  At  first  they  occupied 
space  close  to  the  front  lights  of  an  early  vinery,  but 
this  getting  too  warm  and  shaded  with  Vine  foli- 
age they  arenow  moved  intoaPeach  house,  thetrees 
of  which  are  just  opening  their  flowers,  and  from 
this  place  they  will  probably  have  to  be  shifted  to 
the  latest  Peach  house.     Three  sets  in  a  II  inch 


pot  produce  a  large  dish  of  tubers,  which  are 
prized  very  highly,  because  they  are  ready  so 
early,  and  also  because  they  prevent  the  necessity 
of  commencing  to  dig  the  frame  tubers  till  they 
are  full  grown.  We  have  just  given  them  a  slight 
earthing  up  and  sprinkled  a  little  artificial  manure 
on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  which  as  water  is  given 
will  get  gradually  washed  into  the  soil.  Such 
restricted  soil  space  renders  liberal  feeding  a 
necessity. 

Ridge  Cucusibeks. — Provided  there  is  frame 
space  for  an  early  crop,  the  first  sowing  may  be 
made  now,  but  if  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  on 
ridges  in  the  open,  with  but  slight  heat  from  Utter 
and  lawn  mowings,  a  month  hence  will  be  suffi- 
ciently early  to  sow,  as  the  plants  would  only  get 
crippled  by  being  pot-bound  before  it  is  safe  to  ■ 
plant  out.  The  variety  King  of  the  Ridge,  when  ' 
it  can  be  had  true,  is  such  a  good  type  of  ridge 
Cucumber,  that  it  might  pass  muster  as  a  first- 
rate  frame  sort,  not  to  mention  its  hardiness  and 
heavy  productive  qualities;  in  fact,  for  some  years 
past  we  have  taken  no  pains  about  getting  any 
other  sort  early  in  the  season  and  up  to  midsum- 
mer, and  by  that  time  the  plants  on  the  ridges  in 
the  open  begin  to  fruit  and  continue  doing  so  to 
the  end  of  September;  thus  a  supply  of  fruit  from 
9  inches  to  12  inches  in  length  may  be  had  without 
frame  or  house  room  all  through  the  summer 
months.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  seeds  singly  in 
3inch  pots,  and  grow  them  on  with  as  little  check 
as  possible  and  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of 
heat — from  55°  to  00°  ;  good  loam,  with  the  merest 
smattering  of  leaf  soil  and  charcoal,  is  the  best  of 
compost  in  which  to  grow  them,  and  it  should  be 
given  them  by  degrees,  i.e.,  as  the  roots  appear  on 
the  surface,  for  if  put  on  in  bulk  at  once,  the  mass 
gets  soured  before  the  roots  are  ready  to  make  use 
of  it.  Next  to  this  piecemeal  adding  of  soil  the 
most  important  point  of  culture  is  to  avoid  over- 
crowding the  shoots ;  the  plants  resent  this  neglect 
of  attention  by  failing  to  set  their  fruit ;  no  light, 
no  sun  can  get  at  the  flowers,  hence  their  turning 
yellow  and  dying  oft'.  Stop  or  pinch,  peg  down, 
and  otherwise  regulate  growth  at  least  once  a 
week.  Water  abundantly  in  dry  weather,  and 
when  in  full  bearing  an  occasional  watering  with 
manure  water  is  of  great  assistance. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Very  much  the  same 
treatment  is  required  for  Marrows  as  for  ridge 
C^ucumbers.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  be 
over-particular  as  to  the  description  of  soil.  I  have 
known  them  do  just  about  as  well  planted  on  a 
rotted  leaf  soil  heap  and  on  the  refuse  heap  of  old 
potting  soil  as  in  a  properly  prepared  compost, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  pure  loam  of 
medium  texture.  If  stable  litter  be  plentiful,  then 
as  much  can  be  afforded  to  make  up  a  bed  of  suffi- 
cient bulk  as  to  generate  a  heat  of  about  00'^  after 
the  first  heating  is  over.  The  best  way  to  raise 
the  plants  is  to  sow  them  on  the  mound  where 
they  are  to  grow,  and  protect  them  with  hand- 
lights  till  they  get  strong,  and  the  weather  safe 
for  their  full  exposure,  which  may  perhaps  be 
about  the  middle  of  May  ;  consequently  sowing 
ought  not  to  be  done  before  April,  except  for 
early  fruits  intended  for  growing  in  frames,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  not  too  early  to  sow  at  once, 
after  this  manner,  a  couple  of  seeds  in  a  4  inch  pot ; 
let  the  soil  be  light  loam,  and  the  heat  that  of  a 
Cucumber  frame ;  the  pots  need  not  be  plunged, 
as  bottom  heat  is  not  essential.  The  plants 
should  not  be  separated,  but  be  planted  on  the 
mounds  in  double  form  as  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
thus  growth  would  be  continuous,  and  fruit  ready 
several  days  earlier  in  consequence.  Moore's 
Cream  and  Long  White  are  old,  but  still  the 
best  varieties.  Those  who  prefer  small  fruit 
.should  try  Custard  and  the  new  variety  Peny- 
byd  ;  both  of  them  are  very  productive  and  as 
hardy  as  any. 

Rate  greens. — Brussels  Sprouts,  Cottagers' 
and  Curled  Kales  seldom  get  so  severely  crippled 
as  they  have  been  this  winter.  Up  to  the  present 
they  have  all  produced  moderately,  but  the  end 
has  nearly  come  ;  and  Broccoli  make  but  little 
sign  of  heading,  as  they,  too,  have  got  hardly  hit, 
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and  quite  a  third  of  the  whole  are  killed  outright, 
80  that  we  are  glad  to  have  a  reserve  of  greens  on 
the  farm  in  the  shape  of  Rape,  which,  though 
sown  for  sheep  feed,  is  much  relished  in  the 
dining  room,  and  is  pronounced  delicious  and 
quite  equal  to  Brussels  Sprouts.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  do  worse  than  j 
spare  a  plot  in  the  garden  for  what  many  consider 
a  very  rough  type  of  Cabbage,  and  which  it  ia,  but 
its  hardiness  and  good  quality  counterbalance  the 
roughness  in  this  season  of  scarcity  of  green 
stuff.  For  the  information  of  anyone  who  may  be 
disposed  to  give  the  plant  garden  space,  I  may 
say  that  those  from  which  we  are  now  obtaining 
supplies  were  sown  about  the  middle  of  July 
broadcast,  and  intermixed  with  Turnips,  and 
thinned  out  by  hoeing  as  soon  as  the  plants  were 
about  a  couple  of  inches  high.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  make  a  sowing  in  drills,  and  plant  out 
in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  Cabbage.  The  ground 
need  not  be  very  rich,  as  I  note  that  the  produce 
varies  but  little  over  a  field  of  several  acres,  some 
parts  of  which  I  should  consider  very  poor  land 
indeed. 

Gener,\l  work. — Having  nearly  completed  the 
rough,  heavy  work  of  trenching,  soil  and  manure 
wheeling  on  to  the  various  plots,  we  are  now  re- 
pairing the  Bo.\  edgings  and  walks.  The  latter 
we  lightly  fork  over,  and  then  apply  just  a  sur- 
facing of  new  gravel  for  appearance  sake,  and  next 
roll  them  till  quite  firm.  Cutting  sticks  for  Peas 
that  have  been  raised  in  pots,  and  which  will  be 
planted  out  at  an  early  date,  staking  being  done 
at  once  to  afford  shelter  from  cold  winds  as  well 
as  from  destructive  birds.  Renewing  the  linings 
round  frames  of  Potatoes  and  Asparagus,  and 
planting  other  batches  on  beds  with  improvised 
frames,  made  with  long  Hazel  rods,  on  which  to 
lay  coverings  of  mats.  Lifting  more  Parsley  roots 
for  planting  in  boxes  and  placing  in  heat,  also 
a  last  lot  of  Mint.  Pricking  out  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  Cauliflowers  in  cold  frames,  and  part  of  the 
autumn-sown  plants  wintered  in  frames  will  be 
planted  as  soon  as  time  permits. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TV.   OOLDRINO. 

THE  SWAMP  OR  PIN  OAK. 

(queucus  falustris.) 
Amongst  American  Oaks  now  under  cultivation 
in  Europe,  the  Swamp  Oak  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the   most    valuable    as    regdrds    (irnamentcal 


Branch  of  Pin  or  Marsh  Oak  (Quercus  palustrig). 


planting.  Michaux,  wlio  knew  North  American 
trees  as  they  grew  in  their  native  homes  better 
than  most  people,  considered  it  a  handsome  tree ; 
and  Loudon  says  "  its  agreeable  pyramidal  shape, 


its  far-extending,  drooping  branches,  its  light 
and  elegant  foliage,  render  this  tree  the  must 
graceful  of  all  the  Oaks."  Loudon's  opinion 
(juite  accords  with  our  own,  but  it  is  singular 
that  neither  be  nor  any  other  writer  has  pointed 
out  what  to  me  is  the  most  important  and  most 
beautiful  feature  of  this  Oak,  viz,  the  rich  and 
delicate  shades  of  orange  and  red  which  its  foliage 
assumes  in  early  spring  as  well  as  in  its  decaying 
stage  in  autumn.  As  an  ornamental  tree  this 
constitutes  its  chief  merit,  and  this  one  fact  is  far 
more  worthy  of  consideration,  from  a  planter's 
point  of  view,  than  a  long  account  of  how  it 
differs  in  minute  botanical  characters  from  its 
near  relatives.  The  Swamp  Oak  is  one  of  those 
trees  that  are  met  with  only  in  old  and  richly- 
stocked  arboretums,  planted  perhaps  two  or  three 
generations  ago.  One  rarely  meets  young  trees 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  a  common  stock  plant  in 
nurseries  ;  but  if  planters  fully  appreciated  its 
merit,  especially  as  regards  its  beautiful  effect  in 
leafing-time,  it  would  undoubtedly  become 
popular.  It  is  different  from  most  other  Oaks, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  of  rapid  growth.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Grey  Oak  (Quercus  ambigua), 
Loudon  states  that  it  is  the  f;i.stest-growing  of  all 
the  American  Oaks.  My  own  observation  ac- 
cords with  this,  for  trees  of  it  which  I  have  seen  in 
various  arboreta  have  generally  overtopped  other 
Oaks  in  the  same  place.  It  is  easy  to  distingui.sh 
a  tree  of  the  Swamp  Oak  from  others,  even  in 
winter ;  it  always  lias  a  denser  head  than  that  of 
others,  small  twigs  being  exceedingly  abundant. 
The  outline  of  the  head  is  rounded  much  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  Quercitron  Oak  (Q.  tinc- 
toria),  and  the  bark  of  young  trees  is  particularly 
smooth  and  of  a  dark  ashen  grey.  The  leaves, 
like  those  of  several  other  North  American  Oaks, 
are  deeply  lobed  in  the  case  of  trees  of  good  size, 
and  each  lobe  ends  in  a  btistle-like  point.  But 
they  are  smaller  than  those  of  such  species  as 
Q.  rubra  and  tinctoria,  being  when  fully  grown 
only  about  (J  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide.  On 
young  trees  they  are  much  less  lobed  than  in 
those  of  greater  age,  and  a  seedling  has  leaves 
scarcely  more  lobed  than  those  of  our  native 
Oak.  This  alteration  in  leaf  form  was  of  great 
interest  to  Jlichaux,  who  in  bis  elaborate  work, 
"Histoire  des  ChOnes,"  published  in  1801,  dealt 
with  the  subject  at  great  length.  The  other  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  Q.  palustris,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  Acorns, 
need  not  be  gone  into  here,  as  the  illustrations 
I  given  herewith  show  them  well.  I  rememberseeing 
last  spring  a  charming  picture  in  a  Surrey  garden 
in  which  the  chief  subjects  were  the  Swamp  Oak 
and  a  Copper  Beech  planted  in  proximity  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  pale  yellow  hue  of  the  one  was 
heightened  by  the  rich  ruddy  tints  of  the  other. 
In  autumn  the  Oak  was  even  richer  in  colour 
than  the  Beech.  A  beautiful  tree,  such  as  the 
Swamp  Oak  is,  could  be  combined  in  many  other 
ways,  and  it  ought  to  be  cheap  and  easily  procured 
in  English  nurseries.  As  regards  the  best  position 
for  the  Swamp  Oak,  I  cannot  say  much;  the  trees 
of  it  which  I  have  seen  have  generally  been  planted 
in  the  usual  way  followed  in  arboretums.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  tree  growing  in  a  swampy 
place  which  one  would  imagine,  judging  by 
its  name,  is  best  for  it.  It  is,  however,  not 
naturally  a  swamp  tree,  and  Dr.  Blomfteld 
was  of  opinion  that  the  name  palustris  was 
erroneous.  Attached  to  his  dried  specimen  of 
the  tree  collected  in  1S47,  and  preserved  in 
the  Kew  herbarium,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing note  about  it,  in  which  he  states  that, 
"Although  this  Oak  prefers  a  somewhat  moist 
soil,  it  is  usually  found  growing  in  open  pastures 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams." 
He  also  says  that  some  trees  with  which  he  met 
in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  were 


among  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  he  ever  saw 
in  those  parts.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
a  damp  place  is  not  essential  to  this  Oak,  and, 
judging  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  specimens  of 


W 


(a)  One-year-old  seedling  of  Quercus  palustris,  showingleaves 
slightly  lobed.    (/->)  An  older  leaf  more  deeply  cut. 

it  on  dry  soil  in  the  Kew  arboretum,  this  opinion 
is  doubtless  correct.  This  Oak  grows  wild  over 
a  wide  area  in  North  America.  It  extends  from 
Lake  Winnipeg,  in  Canada,  throughout  all  the 
Eastern  States  to  Kentucky  aud  Virginia.  It 
rarely  forms  forests,  but  is  generally  found 
growing  in  isolated  positions  or  in  scattered 
groups.  It  grows  as  high  as  80  feet,  and  as  much 
as  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  Of  its  wood  I 
know  nothing  from  personal  observation,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  fairly  good.  It  was  introduced  to 
this  country  about  the  year  ISOO,  and  about  fifty 
years  ago,  which  may  be  called  the  tree-planting 
age,  it  was  tolerably  plentiful  in  nurseries  and 
much  jilanted.  There  is  a  dried  specimen  of  it 
in  the  Kew  herbarium  cut  from  a  tree  growing 


Fruiting  twig  aud  full-sized  .\corns  of  Pin  or  Marsh  Oak 
(Quercus  palustris). 

at  Warwick  Castle  in  1823.  This  Oak  is  per- 
fectly harily,  and  as  the  young  foliage  does  not 
appear  till  spring  is  well  advanced,  it  does  not 
suffer  from  late  frosts. 


Prunua  sinensis  alba  plena. — This  is  a 
slender-growing  member  of  the  Plum  family  ; 
indeed,  much  more  so  than  the  better-known 
Prunus  triloba,  but,  like  it,  remarkably  handsome 
when  in  flower.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
dwarf  and  bushy,  and  now,  where  it  has  been 
forced,  all  the  principal  shoots  are  completely 
clothed  with  small  rosette-like  blooms  of  a  pure 
white  colour.  As  a  shrub  for  forcing,  it  possesses 
some  advantages  over  many  other  subjects,  one  of 
them  being  that  the  same  plants  may  be  forced 
year  after  year,  and,  if  necessary,  kept  entirely 
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in  pots,  provided  growth  is  encouraged  by  the 
application  of  manure  water  or  some  other  stimu- 
lant during  the  growing  season.  Not  only  is  this 
a  handsome  little  shrub  for  forcing,  but  it  is  also 
well  suited  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in 
spots  where  a  subject  is  needed  that  can  be  easily 
kept  within  bounds.  I  have  seen  it  trained  to  a 
low  wall,  where  the  blooms,  protected  against 
unfavourable  weather,  made  a  goodly  show.  For 
larger  walls,  however,  it  is  not  vigorous  enough 
to  compete  with  its  ally,  the  bright-coloured 
Prunus  tiiloba. — H.  P. 


Vaicinium  Sprengeli. — This  is  a  pretty  little 
greenhouse  s-hrub  of  a  dense,  much-branched  cha- 
racter, with  slender  wiry  branches,  all  of  which  as 
well  as  the  minor  branchlets  are  terminated  by 
clusters  of  small  bell-shaped  blossoms.  Their  col- 
our is  white,  suffused  on  the  exterior  with  a  pink- 
lA  tinge.  The  foliage  is  small,  bright  green  and 
always  cheerful  in  appearance,  while  the  flowers, 
like  many  of  the  same  class,  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  flower  at  the  proper  season, 
provided  it  receives  ordinary  care  and  attention, 
and  gives  but  little  trouble  in  the  way  of  potting, 
for  once  established  the  roots  need  not  be  disturbed 
for  years.  An  open  sandy  peat  is  the  most  suitable 
compost  for  this,  and  in  potting,  the  soil  must  be 
pressed  down  firmly,  while  the  drainage  requires 
careful  attention.  The  red  berries  that  succeed 
the  flowers  are  an  attractive  feature  later  on. 
— H.  P. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea.  —It  may  perhaps 
interest  your  readers  to  have  some  account  of  the 
growth  made  by  a  Wellingtonia  which  we  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  two  other  specimen.^.  The 
tree  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  187t>.  It 
was  then  about  '2?,  feet  high,  and  when  we 
felled  it,  it  measured  39  feet  (3  inches  in  height 
and  8  feet  (i  inches  in  girth,  and  was  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  what  a  Wellingtonia  should 
be.  It  grew  on  the  border  of  the  fen,  over  a  sub- 
soil of  harsh  clay,  and  the  roots  which  it  made 
were  something  marvellous.  Conifers  thrive  well 
on  fen  soil  without  any  extraneous  mixtures  of 
peat  and  clay.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
trees  in  better  condition.  We  have  some  fine 
specimens  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its  va- 
r  eties,  Thujopsisand  Cryptomerias,  Yews,  Cepha- 
lotaxus,  and  others  which  have  developed  in  a  very 
short  time  into  grand  trees. — W.  A.  Cook,  Holme 
Wood. 

Andromeda  japonica. — Some  bushes  of  this 
that  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  the 
autumn,  and  after  being  potted  were  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  throughout  the  winter,  are,  with  the  little 
additional  heat  given  them  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
in  full  flower.  The  long  pendulous  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers  contrast  well  with  the  deep  green 
of  the  neat  foliage;  and  another  prominent  feature 
just  commencing  to  manifest  itself  is  the  bright 
crimson  tint  of  the  young  leaves,  which,  when  the 
plant  is  studded  with  growing  points,  gives  it  at  a 
little  distance  quite  a  ruddy  hue.  This  kind 
difl'ers  in  many  respects  from  another  of  the  same 
genus— Andromeda  floribunda,  a  North  American 
kind,  that  flowers  about  the  same  season  ;  but  in 
this  the  blooms  are  borne  in  shorter  and  stiffer 
clusters,  thus  the  whole  plant  is  wanting  in  the 
elegance  of  the  .Japanese  Andromeda.  As  out- 
door shrubs,  however,  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  the  American  variety  is  less  liable  to 
injury  from  late  spring  frosts  than  the  other, 
though,  leaving  the  flowers  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  Andromeda  japonica  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing as  a  very  ornamental  evergreen  shrub.  There 
\i  of  this,  too,  a  variety  in  which  the  leaves  are 
irregularly  margined  with  white,  and  very  pretty 
it  is  when  planted  in  a  fairly  moist  soil  and  not  in 
too  hot  a  situation.  Potted  up  it  is  bright  and 
cheerful  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  The  dense  rooting  character  of  these 
shrubs,  in  common  with  most  other  Ericaceous 
plants,  renders  it  possible  to  lift  them  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year  without  injury,  providing, 
of  course,  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  is  exercised 


in  carrying  out  the  operation.  A.  japonica  can 
be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  put  firmly  in  sandy  peat,  and  kept  close 
and  shaded  till  rooted.  Both  the  Andromedas 
mentioned  are  also  to  be  met  with  under  the 
generic  name  of  Pieris. — T. 


SHRUB  NOTES  FROM  PENRHYN. 

The  D.-ii-HNES.— There  is  a  woodland  on  this 
estate  that  every  time  I  pass  it,  during  winter 
particularly,  stop  I  must  and  admire  the  con- 
spicuous shining  foliaged,  sweet-scented  Daphnes. 
I  am  here  referiing  particularly  to  the  Laurel- 
leaved  Daphne  (D.  Laureola),for  certainly,  barring 
the  Holly,  I  know  of  no  plant  that  can  impart  the 
same  amount  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  a  de- 
ciduous wood  as  the  shrub  in  question.  Then  it 
is  so  inexpensive,  so  easily  grown,  spreads  with 
such  rapidity,  is  so  perfectly  hardy  and  accommo- 
dating, atlords  such  an  amount  of  shelter,  and  is 
so  truly  imposing  and  pretty,  so  deliciously  fra- 
grant when  in  flower,  that  the  only  wonder  is  why 
it  is  not  more  commonly  seen  massed  irregularly 
around  the  outskirts  of  our  woods  for  winter  effect. 
A  few  plants  placed  here  and  there  will  soon  stock 
a  whole  wood,  for  it  seeds  freely,  spreads  from  the 
root  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  forms  layers  by 
the  branches  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil  and 
rooting  freely.  I  fancy,  in  judging  from  the 
plants  here,  that  in  opposition  to  the  Mezereon 
(D.  Mezereuni)  the  Laurel-leaved  plant  prefers  a 
warm,  dry,  sandy  loam,  for  it  certainly  succeeds 
best  under  these  conditions  in  the  wood  above 
referred  to  and  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
A  quickly  sloping,  southern-facing,  sandy  bank 
has  become  almost  covered  by  this  plant,  and 
presents  during  the  flowering  season  a  pretty  and 
effective  sight.  The  Mezereon  must  not,  on  account 
of  its  deciduous  character,  be  condemned  for  the 
ornamentation  of  our  woods,  as  pick  as  you 
will  you  cannot  find  during  the  early  spring 
months  a  more  beautiful  flowering  shrub.  It  is 
of  easy  culture  and  naturalises  itself  quite  readily 
in  any  favourable  wood  or  thicket,  always  pre- 
ferring dampish  ground  and  a  somewhat  shady 
situation.  When  in  fruit  it  is  a  sight  well  worthy 
of  going  out  of  one's  way  to  have  a  peep  at ;  in 
fact,  as  a  good  all-round  woodland  plant  it  is  not 
far  behind  even  the  best. 

Other  liooD  sh.4dy  pl.\nts.— On  the  whole, 
and  when  one  comes  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  the 
number  of  shrubs  that  will  thrive  in  a  fairly 
successful  manner  beneath  the  shade  of  our  forest 
trees,  the  list  swells  to  one  of  large  size.  What 
can  be  more  ornamental  for  semi  shady  corners 
than  good,  bold  patches  of  the  St.  John's-wort 
(Hypericum  calycinum),  the  Vincas  (V.  major  and 
V.  minoi),  Escallonias,  Skimmia  japonica,  Per- 
nettya  mucronata  and  its  variety  angustifolia, 
Phillyreas,  the  Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculea- 
tus),  the  Dogwood,  Euonymus,  Brambles  of  sorts, 
the  Snowberries,  Mahonia  aquifolia  and  M. 
japonica,  Laurel  (Portugal  and  common),  and  the 
well  known  Laurustinus.  With  such  a  list  to 
pick  from  who  would  have  his  woodlands  bare 
and  cheerless,  or  who  would  neglect  to  cover  the 
untidy,  grass-bare  spots  beneath  his  lawn  Beeches 
and  Limes  'i  Being  of  low,  creeping  growth,  the 
St.  ,Iohn's-wort  and  Vincas  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  edging  paths  and  walks  in  the  wood- 
lands, while  the  taller  growing  Mahonias,  Per- 
nettyas.  Honeysuckles,  Yews,  and  Elders  may 
find  suitable  places  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
frequented  roads  and  walks.  In  planting  the 
St.  .John's-wort,  we  have  found  it  best  to  cut,  from 
some  places  where  it  runs  wild,  squares  of  the 
plants  and  their  roots  with  the  attached  soil,  and 
to  transfer  these  intact  to  the  intended  positions. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  plant  closely  ;  we  have 
found  for  IS-inch  square  tufts  a  distance  of  .'i  feet 
close  enough,  as  the  roots  soon  run  about  under- 
ground and  send  up  shoots  in  all  directions.  Tlie 
VInca  is  more  dilHcult  to  manage,  but  with  care 
in  planting  and  by  having  well-rooteel  clumps  to 
start  with,  it  soon  becomes  estaMI-hed  and  runs 
wild   amongst   its    neighbouring    vegetation.     A  ' 


very  pretty  and  attractive  bank  may  be  formed  by 
planting  the  St.  John's-wort  and  Vinca  in  com- 
bination, the  co-mingled  yellow  and  blue  flowers 
being  particularly  pleasing. 

The  oval-le.wed  Privet  as  a  hedge  pl.ant. 
— This  (Ligustrum  ovalifollum)  is  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  form  as  a  hedge  plant,  being  of 
stronger  and  freer  growth  as  well  as  with  a  far 
greater  inclination  to  retain  its  foliage  during 
winter.  In  this  latter  respect  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
an  Evergreen,  for  if  cut  in  during  the  late  summer 
months  it  soon  throws  out  numerous  shoots  that  re- 
main fresh  and  green  even  during  our  severest  win- 
ters. Planted  alone,  it  forms  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  closest  of  garden  fences,  and  bears  trimming 
so  well  that  repeated  switchings  but  increase  its 
value  and  appearance.  Another  valuable  point  is 
this,  that  the  Privet  in  question  is,  when  suitably 
placed,  of  very  rapid  growth,  it  requiring  but  two 
years  to  get  up  a  well-formed,  serviceable  hedge, 
and  that  even  in  partially  exposed  situations  pro- 
vided the  soil  is  good.  We  have  some  fences  of 
this  Privet  not  a  foot  wide  at  base,  and  perfect 
wedges  of  G  feet  in  height,  so  close  and  firm  of 
growth  is  the  plant.  Strong,  well-rooted  plants 
of  nearly  a  yard  in  height  should  be  used  in  the 
formation  of  hedges  of  the  oval-leaved  Privet,  and 
these,  if  planted  in  well-prepared  ground  and  at 
\n  inches  apart,  will,  in  two  years,  make  one  of 
the  most  serviceable  and  prettiest  of  fences.  The 
oval-leaved  Privet  has  not  been  long  in  use  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  certainly  rising  gradually,  but 
surely,  in  the  estimation  of  planters.  For  ease  of 
propagation  it  has  few  rivals,  cuttings  inserted  at 
the  right  season  and  the  right  class  of  soil  taking 
root  and  shooting  away  rapidly.  As  a  game 
covert  plant  I  have  not  much  faith  in  this  plant ; 
it  Is  of  too  strong,  unyielding  growth  and  want- 
ing in  the  clambering,  creeping  properties  of  the 
normal  form.  A  clump  of  a  hundred  or  more 
plants  placed  in  an  open  portion  of  the  wood,  and 
attended  to  regularly  in  the  way  of  pruning  and 
heading  over,  is,  however,  a  by  no  means  unorna- 
mental  feature;  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  far 
apart  and  well  headed  down  and  hard  cut  back 
annually,  game  have  no  objections  to  rest  under 
their  shade. 

Elder  i.s  woodlands. — Although  occasionally 
we  hear  of  the  Elder  being  recommended  for  coveit 
purposes  in  our  woodlands,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
desirable  for  this  purpose  ;  such  at  least  is  the  ex- 
perience of  one  who,  unfortunately,  has  had  too 
much  to  do  with  the  plant  in  the  way  of  extermi- 
nation. It  is  a  regular  nuisance,  an  unprofitable 
plant,  and  like  all  of  such  a  class  grows  far  too 
rapidly,  and  spreads  about  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner.  We  expend  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour  In  annihilating  this  plant,  for  all  the  sports- 
men who  visit  our  game  preserves  are  enemies  to 
the  Elder.  It  is  good  enough  in  summer,  and 
when  of  low  stature  for  covert  purposes,  but 
during  winter  when  destitute  of  foliage,  and  es- 
pecially when  of  large  size,  it  is  about  as  useless 
an  underwood  plant  as  one  could  imagine.  Far 
better  to  grub  up  the  Elder  and  allow  other  and 
better  natural  vegetation  to  take  its  place.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  in  striving 
to  get  rid  of  the  Elder  it  should  never  be  cut  over, 
for,  cut  low  as  you  will,  the  stocks  will  send 
out  abundance  of  shoots,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  plant  is  worse  than  the  first.  Take  a  grub- 
bing axe  or  pick  and  uproot  the  Elder,  and  then 
only  will  you  get  rid  of  it;  but,  indeed,  in  many 
instances,  not  even  then  have  you  destroyed  its 
vitality,  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  Elder 
stems  without  a  root  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
sending  forth,  in  moist  woods  particularly,  an 
abundant  crop  of  shoots.  Burning  of  the  up- 
rooted plants  should  be  set  about  at  once,  unle.'s, 
indeed,  some  butcher  cares  to  have  them  for  the 
making  of  skewers. 

Hard  as  we  are  on  the  common  Elder  for  under- 
wood in  our  woods,  yet  some  of  the  varieties  are 
amongst  the  most  ornamental  plants  we  possess, 
their  scarcity  being  alone  to  be  lamented.  The 
go!d-strlped,  silver-edgfd,  scailet  and  white- 
berried,  as  well  as  the  cut-leaved,  are  very  desir- 
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able  shrubs  for  ornament,  and  should  be  sought 
after  and  planted  in  suitable  places. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


Andromeda  japonica. — At  one  time  this 
pretty  evergreen  shrub  was  considered  much  too 
tender  to  stand  our  winters,  but  it  has  proved  far 
hardier  than  was  anticipated.  In  the  Knap  Hill 
Nursery,  Woking,  where  it  is  grown  largely,  being  a 
great  favourite  with  Mr.  Waterer,  it  stand*  out  quite 
unprotected,  while  others  which  have  been  protected 
by  a  cold  frame  are  coming  into  flower,  each  strong 
shoot  being  terminated  by  a  graceful  cluster  of 
flower.buds,  which  in  a  few  weeks  will  present  a 
beautiful  sight.  The  pretty  shining  green  foliage  of 
this  shrub  renders  it  quite  ornamental,  even  when 
not  in  bloom.  Perhaps  its  greatest  value  is  as  a 
greenhouse  pot  shrub  for  early  spring  bloom,  for  there 
is  not  a  more  elegant  shrub  cultivated  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Oak-leaved  Arbutus  (A.  Unedo  querci- 
folia)  is  a  little-known,  yet  handsome,  shrub  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  variety  of  Arbutus,  or,  in  fact, 
any  other  shrub.  It  is  denser  in  growth  than  the 
ordinary  form,  forming  a  compact,  dense  bush.  The 
name  quercifolia  is  appropriate,  as  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  common  Oak  in  regard  to  their  lobe^  and 
outline.  The  leaves  have  crisped  edges,  which  being 
of  a  much  lighter  green  than  the  rest  of  the  leaves, 
give  quite  a  di-ttinct  look.  The  stalks  of  the  leaver, 
moreover,  are  red,  as  are  also  the  leaf- veins  and  bark 
on  the  stem,  and  this  colour  is  seen  throughout  the 
year,  but  is  most  noticeable  in  winter.  It  is  not  a 
common  variety  in  nurserie.-*,  but  is  unquestionably 
one  that  should  be  taken  up  by  nurserymen. 

The  dwarf  Weymouth  Pme. — The  pigmy 
variety  of  Pinxis  Strobus  is  a  tree  that  could  be  put 
to  good  use  in  ornamental  planting,  for  there  always 
occur  positions  where  one  would  like  a  small-grow- 
ing tree  or  shrub  that  would  not  outgrow  its  bounds 
and  mar  the  intended  effect  of  grouping.  The  dwarf 
Weymouth  Pine  is  a  tree  that  one  need  never  fear 
would  outgrow  its  allotted  space,  for  it  never  gets 
more  than  a  few  feet  high,  and  always  forms  a 
dense  rounded  mass  of  that  beautiful  soft  bluish 
grey  tint  which  renders  the  glaucous-leaved  Pines  so 
telling  in  tree  grouping.  There  is  a  plant  of  the 
dwarf  Weymouth  in  the  old  tree  nursery  at  Knap 
Hill  that  has  occupied  the  same  spot  for  many  years, 
and  now  it  is  only  abi^ut  -1  feet  high  and  some  6  feet 
or  8  feet  through.  The  place  to  plant  a  tree  of  this 
kind  is  a  prominent  outlying  part  of  a  large  group  or 
mass  of  trees,  a  spot  where  it  could  be  well  seen.  It 
thould  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  Scrub  Pines 
given  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Golden  Lawson  Cypress. — I  heard  it 
remarked  the  other  day  that  most  of  the  Golden 
Conifers  are  "  frauds."  That  is  so.  Among  the 
few  that  are  not  "  frauds  "  is  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
lutea,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
attractive  among  all  the  Golden  Conifers.  I  thought 
so  the  other  d.^y  when  I  saw  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nur- 
sery a  plantation  of  several  hundreds  uf  this  tree 
shining  in  the  midday  sun  like  burnished  gold  amidst 
the  luxuriant  greenery  with  which  this  plantation 
was  surrounded.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  never 
saw  a  more  effective  sight  in  any  nursery.  Every 
tree  glowed  with  a  uniform  yellow ;  no  green  or 
shabby  patches,  which  mar  the  appearance  of  other 
so-called  Golden  Conifers.  The  Golden  Lvwson 
Cypress  is  one  of  the  "good  things"  among  trees, 
and,  like  many  other  good  things,  should  not  be 
abused.  A  few  in  a  place  would  heighten  the  effect 
of  other  trees.  Many  scattered  about  indiscriminately 
would  give  to  any  place  a  jaundiced  aspect.  The 
great  value  of  the  Golden  Cypress  is  that  it  retains 
its  yellow  hue  throughout  the  year,  and  is  unaffected 
by  the  winter's  frosts  or  midsummer's  suns,  and  every- 
body knows  what  a  capital  tree  this  Cypress  is  in 
almost  any  soil  or  aspect. — W.  G. 


SHORT  MOTE.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


ICa^nolia  Salleana.  —  This  Magnolia,  which  has 
attractetl  so  much  attention  of  late,  opened  the  first  bloom 
to-d.'iy  (Febrviary  :;'()  under  glass,  and  a  succession  is  likely 
to  be  maintained  for  some  little  time.     In  the  greenhouse 


the  flowors  are  safe  from  inclement  weather,  which  is  very 
liable  to  injure  them,  as  well  as  those  of  the  more  vigorous. 
but  .allied,  Yulan  (M.  conspicua)  when  they  open  outdoors  — 
U.  P. 

Propagating. 

Trek  C.^RN.itions. — Where  these  plants  have  been 
kept  in  a  genial  temperature  throughout  the  winter 
for  the  sake  of  their  flowers,  they  will  now  have  made 
a  considerable  number  of  young  shoots  which  may  be 
used  for  propagating.  Plants  struck  thus  early  in  the 
season  have  plenty  of  time  to  attain  a  good  flowering 
size  before  the  winter.  The  cuttings  will  strike  well 
if  kept  close  in  a  temperature  rather  above  that  in 
which  they  have  been  grown.  In  taking  the  cuttings 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  stout,  succu- 
lent shoots  do  not  strike  so  well  as  more  slender  side 
branches,  for  the  former  are  liable  to  decay,  and 
besides,  even  if  rooted,  they  do  not  branch  out  so 
freely  afterwards.  The  cuttings  should  be  formed 
entirely  of  the  current  season's  growth,  and  must  not 
be  too  long,  as  if  that  is  the  case  they  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  root.  A  length  of  about  i  inches  is  sufficient. 
and,  the  bottom  leaves  having  been  removed  as  far  as 
necessary,  the  cutting  is  then  ready  for  insertion.  A 
very  convenient  sized  pot  for  this  purpose  is  one 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  should  be  drained 
with  broken  crocks  to  about  one-third  of  its  depth, 
and  the  remainder  made  up  of  soil  with  a  layer  of 
silver  sand  on  the  top.  In  a  compost  consisting  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand,  in  equal  parts, 
they  root  readily,  and  when  potted  off  generally 
carry  a  good  cluster  of  healthy  fibres.  The 
soil  in  the  pots  should  be  pressed  down  moderately 
firm,  and  in  inserting  the  cuttings  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  whole  of  the  underground  portion 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  soil,  and  no  open 
space  allowed  to  exist  at  the  base,  for  if  such  is 
the  case  the  cutting  is  very  liable  to  shrivel  up  and 
perish.  One  of  the  most  common  errors  a  novice  at 
propagating  commits  is  to  insert  the  cutting  in  such 
a  way  that  the  soil  does  not  close  up  around  the 
underground  portion,  and  consequently  the  air  has 
access  to  the  base  thereof,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  delicate  subjects  is  very  liible  to  cau.-'e  them  to 
perish.  The  better  way  to  put  in  a  cutting  so  that 
such  a  mistake  will  not  occur  is  to  make  the  hole 
just  as  deep  as  required  (which,  rather  difficult  at 
first,  becomes  easy  with  practice) ;  then  place  the 
cutting  in  position  and  insert  the  dibber  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  soil  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  cutting. 
If  the  dibber  is  pushed  down  as  far  as  the  buried 
portion  of  the  stem  and  then  slightly  pressed  towards 
it,  the  entire  hollow  will  be  completely  filled  up.  The 
Carnati  m  cuttings,  after  they  are  inserted  in  the 
pots,  must  have  a  good  watering,  when,  if  they  are 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  or  kept  in  some 
way  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation,  they  soon  root. 
One  caution  to  be  observed  is  that  the  cuttings  are 
quite  free  from  aphides,  which  greatly  injure  the 
young  shoots,  and  care  must  also  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  allowtd  to  remain  in  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  propagating  case  longer  than  is  necessary,  as  they 
then  soon  become  weak.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as 
possible  the  young  plants  must  be  kept  close  to  the 
glass  during  their  earlier  stages. 

Rhoiiodendron'S  of  the  hardy  kinds  are  u  ually 
grafted  on  seedling  stocks  of  the  common  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum,  and  the  present  season  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  The  stocks  are  potted  up  in  the  autumn, 
and  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  some  rather 
favoured  spot ;  then,  two  or  three  weeks  before  th^y 
are  required  are  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  to 
incite  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  the  sap.  Various 
methods  of  grafting  may  be  employed,  but  that  most 
commonly  used  is  known  as  saddle  grafting,  in  which 
the  stock  is  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and 
the  scion  having  had  a  corresponding  piece  removed 
is  put  in  position  and  tied  securely  in  its  place.  The 
grafts  are  formtd  of  the  preceding  season's  growth, 
and  the  bark  of  the  stock  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  scion.  In  graft- 
ing, the  chief  point  is  to  fit  the  two  portions  as  closely 
together  as  possible.  If  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
close  case  under  glass,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°,  no  clay  or  grafting  wax  is  necessary,  and  in 
six  weeks  or  thereabouts,  many  of  them  can  be  re- 


moved from  their  confined  qu.arters.  This  should  be 
done  very  griidually,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  are  not  ready  at  onca;  conse- 
quently before  any  .air  is  given,  the  plants  should 
be  gone  over,  and  those  that  are  undoubtedly  uuited 
remove  to  one  case,  while  the  doubtful  ones  are  placed 
in  another.  The  change  to  more  airy  quarters  must 
be  gradually  effected,  and  in  time  the  plants  can  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame.  A  point  of  great  import- 
ance with  nearly  all  plants  confined  in  close  cases  is, 
that  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  for  an  hour  or  so 
every  morning,  otherwise  the  air  of  the  case  becomes 
so  much  siturated  with  mois'.ure  that  decay  is  often 
apt  to  set  in.  Though  enormous  quantities  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  raised  in  this  way  by  nurserymen,  but  few 
others  attempt  the  operation,  as  considerable  appliances 
are  needed,  and  the  room  in  the  propagating  depart- 
ment is  in  most  gardens  very  much  occupied  at  the 
present  time.  Where  large  plants  exist  in  the  shape 
of  bushes,  not  standards,  a  limited  number  may  be 
obtained  without  the  mtervention  of  frames  or  glass 
houses.  This  may  be  done  by  layering  some  of  the 
branches  that  are  misc  conveniently  situated  and 
likely  to  form  good  plants,  at  the  s.ame  time  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  future  appearance  of  the  specimen. 
The  portion  of  the  branch  that  is  to  be  buried  in  the 
soil  must  be  partially  cut  through  on  its  undernide, 
the  knife  brought  up  for  2  inches  or  3  inches,  thus 
leaviug  a  tongue  of  that  length.  The  cut  part  of  the 
branch  must  be  covered  with  soil  to  a  depth  of  from 
4  inches  to  (5  inches,  and  held  in  position  by  a  stout 
peg  or  pegs.  The  fact  of  bending  down  the  branch 
will,  owing  to  the  cut  being  on  the  under-surface, 
cause  the  wound  to  partially  open,  and  this  becoming 
tilled  with  soil  will  greatly  accelerate  the  formation 
of  roots.  It  will  be  necessary  to  leave  them  undis- 
turbsd  for  at  least  two  years  before  separating  them 
from  the  parent  plant,  as  if  severed  before  they  are 
sufficiently  rooted,  failure  often  results.  Seeds  are 
available  for  the  increase  of  most  Rhododendrons, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  many  hybrid  varieties  they  can- 
not, of  course,  be  depended  upon  to  produce  any  par- 
ticular kind,  though,  at  the  same  time,  all  are  beauti- 
ful. The  seed  may  be  sown  either  when  ripe,  or,  if 
more  convenient,  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the  following 
spring.  A  good  way  to  raise  seedlings  is  to  place 
some  drainage  material  in  a  cold  frame,  then  over 
this  is  put  a  layer,  some  5  inches  or  0  inches  deep,  of 
sandy  peat,  pressed  firmly  and  finished  off  with  a  per- 
fectly level  surface.  A  good  watering  should  then  be 
given  through  a  fine  rose,  and  on  the  damp  surface 
the  seed  must  be  thinly  sprinkled.  It  may  then  be 
covered  very  thinly  with  the  same  compost  sifted 
fine.  All  the  attention  now  necessary  will  be  to  keep 
the  soil  fairly  moist  and  to  shade  from  the  sun. 
When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough,  they  can  be 
pricked  off  under  the  same  conditions,  and  so  treated 
V,  ill  grow  away  without  check. 

PF.LARGONIUM.S,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  the  zonal, 
nosegay,  and  variegated-leaved  sections  which  in 
some  places  are  so  much  used  for  bedding  out  during 
the  summer  months,  cm  be  readily  propagated  now, 
and  if  struck  thus  early  will  grow  into  good-sized 
plants  by  bedding-out  time.  This  method  of  increase 
is  very  valuable  where  the  autumn  sti  c'c  of  cuttings 
was  of  limited  extent,  and  also  to  replenish  any  losses 
sustained  during  the  winter.  The  most  successful 
way  is  to  keep  the  autumn-struck  plants  rather 
warmer  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  will  push  forth 
new  growth  quickly,  which  can  be  taken  off  as 
cuttings,  and  the  fact  of  the  topi  being  removed  will 
cause  the  old  plants  to  break  out  into  two  or  more 
shoots  and  thus  improve  their  appearance.  These 
remaiks  apply  mora  pirticularly  where  autumn-struck 
cuttings  are  the  only  available  source  for  propagating 
from,  but  wh^re  large  plants  are  available,  these,  if 
encouraged  with  a  little  heat,  will  yield  a  good  crop 
of  cuttings.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  struc- 
ture is  the  most  suitable  spot  for  the  cuttings,  which, 
if  short,  need  not  have  any  of  their  bottom  leaves 
taken  off,  for  in  very  young  cuttings  the  cut  portirn 
of  the  leaf  is  apt  to  decay,  but  if  allowed  to  remain 
entire  it  dries  up  and  may  then  be  removed.  Any 
light  compost  wUl  do  for  this  purpose,  as  the  cuttings 
root  in  a  few  days,  and  if  potted  off  quickly  establish 
themselves.  This  mode  is  especially  useful  in  the 
case  of  the  tricolor-leaved  kinds,  for  when  required  in 
quantity,  however  careful  one  may  be,  some  varieties 
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are  apt  to  dwindle  should  the  weather  be  severe,  and 
in  that  case  those  that  are  required  can  be  encouraged 
to  grow  early,  and  thus  yield  a  crop  of  cuttings.  In 
the  case  more  particularly  of  the  delicate  kinds,  the 
small  leafy  scales  that  are  produced  on  the  stem  had 
better  be  removed  before  insertion,  as  if  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  is  in  any  way  moist  they  some- 
times rot  and  form  a  seat  of  decay  which  ajireads  to 
the  cutting.  These  Pelargoniums,  unlike  most  other 
plants,  strike  best  when  in  a  position  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  T. 

Propagation  by  roots. — Propagation  by  roots 
is  a  simple  and  valuable  means  wherel)y  many  hardy 
plants  and  also  some  sub-tropical  plants,  such  .as 
Aralia  papyrifera,  Wigandia  caracasana,  may  be  pro- 
pagated for  bedding  purposes.  The  best  roots  for  the 
purpose  are  tho.se  of  medium  size,  neither  too  strong 
nor  too  weak,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  of  a  woody  character,  otherwise  they  will  be  use- 
less. The  roots  having  been  selected,  procure  a  few 
shallow  pans,  well  drained,  and  fill  them  nearly  full 
with  light  sandy  soil.  Cut  the  roots  in  pieces  about 
an  inch  long,  and  lay  them  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Cover  them  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  and  then  fill 
the  pan  up  with  light  soil.  Some  surface  the  pans 
with  sand,  but  soil  is  preferable,  because  sand  drying 
so  qxiickly  is  apt  to  mislead  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil  beneath.  Place  the  pans  in  a  propagating  pit, 
but  great  care  is  necessary  in  watering,  especially 
when  growth  commences,  or  the  young  jilants  will 
rot  off.  When  root-action  has  freely  started,  the 
young  plants  can  be  potted.  Aralia  papyrifera  is  an 
effective  plant  either  in  pots  or  bedded  out.  When 
lifting  plants  that  have  been  planted  out,  plenty  of 
roots  are  obtainable.  I  have  raised  as  many  as  1 00 
plants  from  two  small  pans  of  these  root-cuttings. 
They  were  inserted  in  autumn,  and  made  nice  plants 
the  following  season.  Bouvardias  used  to  be  propa- 
gated in  this  way,  but  young  growing  shoots  are  now 
generally  adopted.  Roots  will  also  answer  in  the 
case  of  Pelargoniums,  especially  the  fleshy-rooted 
Cape  varieties.  Senecio  pulcher  is  a  very  good  hardy 
plant,  and  not  readily  propagated  except  by  division, 
which  is  a  slow  process,  yet  the  fleshy  roots,  if  treated 
as  described,  will  soon  yield  a  number  of  plants.  By 
way  of  experiment,  I  tried  Nicotiana  afBnis,  and  my 
liits  of  roots  soon  became  strong  plants.  This  can  be 
raised  easily  from  seed,  but  the  above-named  fact  is 
worth  knowing,  for  if  we  should  happen  to  have  a  bad 
season  and  not  be  able  to  depend  on  the  seed,  we 
have  only  to  pull  up  the  old  plants  and  cut  off  the 
roots  to  get  our  young  stock.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  more  plants  that  may  be  propagated  from  roots. 
The  important  point  is  to  secure  roots  of  sufficient 
firmness  without  being  too  woody. — A.  Hekhington. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

G.    S.    SAUNDERS. 

THE  MULLEIN   MOTH. 

(CUCDLLIA  VERB  ASCI.) 

The  Verbascuma,  or  Mnlk-ins,  are  deservedly 
favourites  in  many  gardens,  as  they  are  exceed- 
ingly handsome  plants,  and  deserve  to  be  more 
often  grown  than  they  are,  as  at  the  back  of 
mixed  borders  and  in  the  wild  garden  they  are 
very  effective.  A  figure  of  a  very  fine  species, 
V.  olympicum,  was  given  in  The  Garden  of 
5th  February.  One  drawback,  however,  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  is  that  they  are  so 
often  disfigured  by  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillars 
of  the  Mullein  moth,  which  not  only  eat  the 
leaves,  but  are  also  very  partial  to  the  flowers. 
The  caterpillars  are  such  handsome  creatures, 
that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  have  to  be  classed 
among  the  gardener's  foes  ;  but  itcaunot  he  helped, 
for  they  certainly  are  very  destructive  ;  and 
though  I  would  rather  not  have  mentioned  them 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  I  feel  obliged  to  do 
so.  The  moths  are  by  no  means  remarkable  in 
appearance,  and  may  be  found  from  April  until 
the  begininng  of  June.  The  caterpillars,  which 
are  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  strikingly  marked 
with   yellow   stripes  and   black   spots,   may  he 


found  in  June  and  July.  They  may  easily  be 
removed  from  the  plants  hy  hand-picking,  as 
they  do  not  cling  to  them  so  tenaciou.sly  as  some 
caterpillai'S  do.  There  is  no  other  way  of  effec- 
tually getting  rid  of  them.  If  the  plants  are 
carefully  examined  early  in  June  and  again  later 
on,  the  caterpillars  may  be  destroyed  when  quite 
young  and  before  they  have  done  much  mischief  ; 
and  though  they  will  be  more  difficult  to  find 
than  if  looked  for  when  they  have  grown  larger, 
the  trouble  is  worth  taking,  as  a  plant  when 
once  freed  from  them  is  not  likely  to  be  again 
attacked.  Sometimes  these  caterpillars,  like 
those  of  various  other  moths,  are  found  in  un- 
usual profusion.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
found,  during  the  .summers  of  1858,  1859,  and 
18G0,  in  extraordinary  numbers  on  Braunton 
Burrows,  in  Devonshire,  where  every  plant  of 
Verbascum  Thapsus  was  covered  with  them,  and 
tliat  in  July  ten  or  twenty  thousand  might  easily 
have  been  collected,  varying  in  size  from  full- 
grown  specimens  to  those  only  just  hatched. 

The  moths  may,  of  course,  be  caught  in  the 
evening  in  a  butterfly  net,  but  imless  a  person  is 


Mullein    moth  and  caterpillar.     The  caterpillar  is    copied 
from  Kirby's  '  European  Butterflies  and  Moths." 

well  practised  in  the  uses  of  such  an  implement 
and  knows  the  moth  well  by  sight,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  try  and  destroy  this  insect  by  this 
means,  as  probably  very  few  would  be  caught  in 
the  course  of  several  evenings.  The  moth  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
measures  an  inch  and  three-ijuarters  across  the 
wings  when  fully  extended,  the  thorax  and  body 
of  a  brownish  yellow  colour;  the  former  is 
densely  covered  with  hairs,  which  form  a  kind 
of  hood  in  front,  and  behind  the  hood  a  pair  of 
epaulettes ;  down  the  middle  is  a  row  of  very 
dark  brown  tufis  ;  the  first  four  joints  of  the  body 
have  each  a  dark  brown  tuft  on  them,  and  the 
three  last  joints  are  darker  than  the  others,  and 
are  of  greyish  brown  colour.  The  fore  wings  are 
of  a  pale  reddish  hrown-colour,  the  front  and  inner 
margins  being  of  a  rich  chestnut  brown  colour  ; 
about  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  is  a  waved, 
nearly  white,  transverse  line ;  the  ends  of  the 
wings  are  deeply  notched  ;  just  inside  the  inden- 
tation is  a  fine  white  line.  The  hind  wings  are 
greyish  brown,  gradually  darkening  towards  the 
edges,  which  are  fringed,  but  the  fringe  is  much 
paler. 


The  caterpillars  when  fully  grown  are 
about  2  inches  long;  they  are  provided  with 
eight  pairs  of  legs ;  these  are  placed  one  on  each 
of  the  first  three,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  last  joints.  The  caterpillars  are  of  a 
greenish  white  colour;  each  joint  has  a  bright 
yellow  band  extending  from  one  side  across  the 
back  to  the  other ;  in  this  stripe  are  a  number  of 
black  spots,  many  of  which  bear  hairs ;  two  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the  back ; 
below  these  on  each  side  are  several  others,  the 
face  is  yellowish  with  blue  spots. 

When  fully  fed  the  caterpillar  buries  itself  in 
the  ground,  and,  fijrming  a  cocoon  round  itself, 
becomes  a  chry.salis,  in  which  state  the  insect 
remains  until  the  following  April  or  May,  when 
the  moth  emerges. 


Orchids. 

w.  h.  gower. 

THE  AERIDES. 

These  are  natives  of  India  and  the  Indian 
Islands,  with  but  a  single  exception,  viz.,  A. 
japonica,  which  comes  from  Japan.  The  genus 
contains  numerous  species  and  varieties,  some  of 
the  finest  being  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  large,  graceful  trusses  of  showy  flowers, 
many  of  which  po.=sess  a  delicate  and  grateful 
perfume.  Aeridea  are,  however,  not  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  their  blooms  for  their  beauty,  as 
their  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  their  graceful  two- 
ranked  rich  green  foliage  render  them  quite  as 
effective  as  many  of  the  so-called  ornamental- 
leaved  plants,  which  have  nothing  else  but  leaf 
beauty  to  recommend  them.  The  Aerides  grow 
naturally  upon  branches  of  trees ;  hence  the 
name  Air  plants.  They  cling  by  their  roots, 
which  they  spread  out  into  the  air,  and  thereby 
absorb  moisture  on  which  they  depend  for  sus- 
tenance. As,  however,  under  glass  a  sufficiently 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  cannot  be  provided, 
p(jt  culture  has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  following 
will  be  found  to  be  a  good  and  well  varied  selec- 
tion from  the  numerous  species  and  varieties 
now  in  cultivation,  all  of  which  possess  beauty  of 
a  different  character  from  that  of  Orchids  from 
the  western  hemisphere.  A.  odoratum  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Orchids  introduced  to  this  country 
in  a  living  state.  It  wa^  brought  from  China  in 
1800 ;  hence  it  was  called  a  Chinese  plant,  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  its  being  found  in  that 
country  by  recent  travellers.  It  is  a  free-grow-  J 
ing  species,  bearing  flaccid,  strap-shaped  leaves,  I 
leathery  in  texture,  and  pale  green.  The  racemes 
of  bloom  proceed,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  all 
Aeiides,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In  the 
typical  form  the  racemes  are  short,  but  in  the 
variety  called  majus  they  are  long,  drooping, 
and  many-flowered ;  the  sepals  and  petals,  which 
are  creamy  white,  are  of  a  wax-like  texture,  more 
or  less  broadly  tipped  with  pink ;  the  lip,  which 
is  pink  in  front,  is  bent  up  to  and  pressed 
against  the  column ;  the  side  lobes  are  erect, 
and  there  is  a  long  incurved  spur.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  have  a  delicious  honey-like  fragrance, 
and  usually  are  in  perfection  from  ]\Iay  till  July; 
the  variety  purpurascens,  which  flowers  about  J 
the  same  time,  is  a  more  robust  grower,  and  has  | 
broader,  dai'k  green  leaves.  Its  racemes  of  bloom 
are  more  dense  than  in  the  type,  through  the 
individual  flowers  being  larger,  and  the  colour  is 
more  intense.  A.  quinqueviilnerum  is  a  some- 
what slow-growing  plant.  It  bears  long,  strap- 
shaped,  leathery,  bright  green  leaves,  which 
tightly  clasp  the  stem  at  the  base.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  summer,  are  deli- 
ciously   sweet   scented,   and  produced    in    long. 
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dense,  pendulous  racemes  ;  they  resemble  those 
of  A.  oJoratum  in  shape  and  texture  ;  they  are, 
however,  larger  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  tipped 
with  rosy  purple,  and  freckled  with  dots  of  the 
same  colour  ;  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  rich 
crimson,  the  erect  side  lobes  pink,  and  the  spur 
green.  A.  nobile,  which  usualh'  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  has  about  the  same  habit  of  growth 
as  that  of  A.  odoratum,  but  its  leaves  are  longer, 
aud  it  is  less  branched  than  that  species.  The 
racemes  of  bloom,  which  are  pendulous,  are 
branched,  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length,  many- 
flowered,  aud  very  fragrant.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  suifused  with  rose  ;  the  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  are  large  and  creamy  yellow  ; 
the  middle  lobe  being  white,  freckled  with  rosy 
purple  ;  the  spur  is  pale  yellow,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  few  red  dots.  A.  virens  is  a  spring 
bloomer,  producing  its  long  pendent  racemes 
sometimes  eaily  in  April,  but  oftener  towards 
the  end  of  that  month  aLd  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  floweis,  which  are  creamy  white,  are 
suft'used  with  a  delicate  shade  of  peach,  and 
dotted  with  purple  ;  the  lip  is  dotted  with 
crimson,  and  the  spur,  which  is  green,  is  curved 
upwards.  A.  Lawrence*  blooms  during  October, 
November,  antl  December.  It  is  by  far  the 
grandest  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
first  plant  of  it  introduced  to  this  country 
flowered,  for  the  first  time,  a  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  and  its  beauty  was  so  remarkable 
that  when  oftered  for  sale  by  auction  it  realised 
the  large  sum  of  2.3.J  guineas  !  Its  habit,  which 
is  bold,  is  somewhat  like  that  of  quinquevul- 
nerum,  especially  in  its  leave-,  which  closely 
clasp  the  stem  at  the  ba  e.  lis  racemes  of  bloom, 
which  are  drooping,  are  densely  set  with  flowers 
for  upwards  of  1  foot  in  length,  and  very 
fragrant  ;  the  sejials'and  petals,  which  are  broad, 
are  ireamy  white,  broadly  lipped  with  purple  ; 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  have  the  appearance  of 
being  pufi'ed  out,  are  erect,  and  creamy  yellow, 
the  middle  lobe  being  fringed  and  stained  with 
purple.  The  spur  is  very  large  and  gieen.  A. 
suavissimum  is  a  variable  plant,  and  produces 
its  fragrant  flowers  during  the  autumn  months. 
Its  racemes  are  long  and  drooping  ;  tlie  sepals 
and  petals,  whicli  are  white  or  blush,  are  tipped 
with  rose,  and  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  and  the 
spur  are  suft  pale  yellow,  the  latter  being  rose- 
colourtd  at  the  point.  In  the  above-named 
species  the  lip  is  funnel-shaped  and  pressed 
against  the  column,  and  all  belong  to  the  A.  odo- 
ratum t3'pe. 

In  the  following  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
flat  and  spreading.  Of  this  section  A.  crispum 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  In  this  species  the 
leaves  are  broad  and  deep  green,  their  sheathing 
bases  being  almost  black  or  blackish  i)urple.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  during  June  and 
July,  are  sweetly  scented  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  white  ;  the  lip  deep  rosy  pink  and  fringed. 
In  the  variety  Lindleyanum  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  branched  panicles ;  whilst  the  form 
known  as  Warneri  is  much  more  slender  in 
growth,  and  the  leaves  are  erect  rather  than 
horizontal.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
freely  during  the  summer  months,  are  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  which  is  deep  rose. 
A.  Houlletianum,  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant, 
blooms  in  spring  in  the  shape  of  a  many-flowered, 
pendulous  raceme.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
canary-yellow,  and  the  lip  creamy  white,  stained 
in  front  with  magenta.  A.  japonicuiu,  which 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  is  a  dwarf,  slow-growing 
species  with  short,  broad  deep  green  leaves  ;  the 
racemes,  which  are  drooping,  each  bear  from  six  to 
eight  or  more  flowers  during  the  summer  months  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  lower  sepals 
being  transversely  streaked    with  brown   lines. 


The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  spoon-shaped,  white, 
variously  blotched  and  clotted  with  rosy  violet. 
A.  Fieldingi  is  popularly  known  as  the  Foxbrush 
Aerides,  on  account  of  its  racemes  of  bloom  being 
long  and  dense.  In  habit  the  plant  may  be  said 
to  be  handsome,  and  in  some  ol  the  varieties  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  which  clasp  the  stem,  are 
purjilish  black.  The  racemes  of  bloom  are  occa- 
sionally upwards  of  2  feet  in  length  and  some- 
times branched,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  large, 
are  bright  rose,  Ijut  whitish  towards  the  base, 
where  they  are  dotted  with  rose  ;  the  lip,  which 
is  ovate  and  tapering  to  a  point,  is  bright  rose  ; 
the  column  is  curiou.sly  beaked,  and  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  young  pigeon.  A. 
falcatum  is  a  very  distinct  kind,  owing  to  its 
peculiar  blue-green  foliage  ;  the  racemes,  which 
are  pendulous,  are  many-flowered,  and  produced 
during  summer;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
freckled  with  crimson  at  the  tips  ;  the  lip,  which 
is  large,  is  crimson  in  the  middle  and  white  in 
front,  faintly  barred  with  rose.  A.  afline,  a 
graceful  plant,  produces  during  May  and  .lune 
somewhat  erect,  densely-flowered  spikes  of  pink 
and  white  flowers,  spotted  withrose.  In  the  variety 
named  roseum  the  racemes  are  much  branched, 
and  the  flowers  deep  rose,  profusely  spotted  with 
]iurple.  A.  Veitchi  strongly  resembles  athne  in 
habit.  Its  racemes  are  very  long,  much 
liranchedand  drooping;  the  flowers  are  not  large, 
but  closely  set  on  the  racemes.  The  ground 
colour  is  white,  suffused  with  rose,  and  dotted 
with  rosy  pink.  It  blooms  in  July.  A.  Lobbi 
belongs  to  the  affine  section,  but  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  broader 
and  closer  set  leaves,  which,  moreover,  are  dotted 
with  dull  purple.  It  produces  branching  racemes 
nearly  2  feet  in  length,  densely  covered  with 
flowers,  which  are  white,  more  or  less  heavily 
suft'used  with  bright  rose,  and  the  lip  is  violet. 
It  is  a  summer  Idoomer.  A.  crassifolium  flowers 
in  spring  ami  early  summer,  and  is  a  Burmese 
plant  of  great  beauty,  but  slow  in  growth  ;  its 
racemes,  which  arc,  as  a  rule,  about  double  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  bear  numerous  large  flowers, 
which  yield  a  very  grateful  perfume  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  purplish  rose,  and  the  lip  is  rich 
amethyst-purple.  A.  Schroederi,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Bombay  some 
years  ago,  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween A.  crispum  and  A.  maculosmn  ;  one  plant 
only  of  it  has  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  it  was 
bought  by  a  Mr.  J.  H.  Schra'der,  of  Stratford 
Green,  after  whom  it  has  been  named.  In  habit 
it  somewhat  resembles  crispum,  but  the  leaves 
are  longer  and  not  so  horizontal  ;  the  flower- 
spikes  are  semi-erect,  much  branched,  and  bear 
numbers  of  large,  handsome  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  white,  tinged  with  lilac, 
and  dotted  with  rose  towards  the  tips  ;  the  lip, 
which  is  large,  is  rosy  magenta  in  front,  and  the 
spur  yellowish  green.  It  blooms  during  June  and 
July. 

The  smaller-growing  Aerides  may  be  managed 
successfully  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof, 
but  -we  prefer  pots  for  the  others.  Large  pots 
should  not,  however,  be  used ;  in  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  Orchids  appear  to  do  best  in  shallow 
ones.  It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since 
we  commenced  to  use  shallow  pots  for  these 
plants  ;  the  special  advantages  claimed  for  them 
were  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  charcoal, 
potsherds,  and  other  drainage  material  used; 
lightness,  enabling  them  to  be  more  easily  re- 
moved from  place  to  place  ;  and  an  improvement 
as  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  col- 
lection through  half  the  red  pot-surface  being 
removed.  These  shallow  pots,  however,  did  not 
find  favour  at  that  time,  but  we  see  lately  that  they 
are  coming  into  use  again.  Aerides  require  more 
heat  all  the   year  round  than   Odontoglossums, 


Masdevallias,  and  other  plants  that  are  grown  at 
greater  elevations  in  the  western  mountains, 
yet  they  do  not  need  the  enormous  amount 
of  heat  and  moisture  that  was  at  one  time 
considered  to  be  necessary  for  them.  The 
majority  of  East  Indian  Orchids,  and  Aerides  in 
particular,  thrive  well  during  winter  in  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  65",  and  during  summer 
from  70°  to  7.5°.  This  will  naturally  rise  higher 
with  sun  heat,  but  that  does  not  matter  provided 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  air;  at  the  same 
time  the  atmosphere  must  be  sufficiently  moist 
to  prevent  the  hot  air  from  injuring  the  roots. 
Pots  for  Aerides  should  be  well  drained,  and  the 
best  material  for  holding  the  plants  in  position  is 
sweet  and  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  During  the 
growing  season — spring  and  summer  —an  abun- 
ilant  supply  of  water  is  necessary  for  their  full 
development,  Viut  after  that  time  they  require 
rest.  In  a  natural  state  this  is  oftentimes  a 
severe  trial  in  the  case  of  these  plants.  LTnder 
cultivation  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
good  results  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  the 
temperature  and  judiciously  withholding  water 
so  that  the  plants  may  have  entire  rest,  but  the 
leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  .shrivel.  As 
spi  ing  returns  a  gradual  rise  in  the  temperature 
and  a  corresj)ondnig  increase  in  the  way  of  water 
will  start  the  plants  into  fresh  growth  and  flower, 
and  when  this  is  attained,  carefully  avoid  wetting 
the  blooms,  for  upon  this  depends  whether  they 
remain  in  perfection  for  a  long  or  short  period, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  year  a  sufficient  command 
of  the  temperature  shcjuld  be  kept  to  allow  of 
air  being  freely  admitted.  An  exception  to  the 
rules  just  laiil  down  for  temperature  must  be 
made  as  regards  the  species  from  Japan  (A. 
japonicum),  which  we  have  found  to  grow  and 
bloom  well  intheOdontoglossum  house  suspended 
near  the  glass. 


Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum.  —  This  fine 
Orchid  is  ngured  and  described  in  Veitch's  "  Ma- 
nual of  Orchidaceous  Plants."  It  is  now  in  flower 
with  Mr.  PoUett,  at  Bickley.  One  plant  has  pro- 
duced two  spikes  from  the  same  bulb,  and  on  the 
two  spikes  there  are  thirty-three  flowers.  Mr. 
PoUett  also  possesses  a  fine  form  which  has  been 
named  0.  Ruckerianum  insigne.  There  are  several 
varieties,  varying  but  slightly  from  the  form  that 
first  flowered  in  Mr.  S.  Rucker's  garden  at  Wands- 
worth. The  flowers  open  with  a  yellow  ground, 
subsequently  changing  to  creamy  white. — J.  D. 

Odontoglossuma.— "C.  A.  B."  (p.  109)  does 
not  stat«  what  kind  of  Odontoglossums  he  has 
attempted  to  grow;  but  if  they  were  O.Alexandnc, 
his  mistake  arose  in  shifting  them  into  the  etovr . 
He  will  find  them  to  do  well  in  a  cool  house,  where 
the  temperature  ranges  about  50°  through  the 
winter.  The  best  compost  for  them  is  peat  and 
live  Sphagnum,  giving  them  well-drained  pots 
and  avoiding  overpotting.  I  would  also  advise  him 
not  to  plunge  them ;  they  are  great  lovers  of  fresh 
air,  and  should  have  copious  supplies  at  all  times, 
but  be  careful  to  avoid  draughts,  and  let  the  air 
circulate  freely  round  about  the  plants,  and  also 
avoid  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
anything  about  the  Cattleyas,  unless  something 
more  is  known  about  the  treatment  they  have  had. 
— G.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odonto^lossum     Uro-Skinneri.— This   is    now    iu 

flower  iu  Messrs.  Veitch  s  nursery.  The  lip  is  blue,  slightly 
shaded,  and  the  petals  aud  sepals  pale  green,  with  distiuct 
brown  markings.  Tlie  great  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is 
the  long  time  during  which  it  continues  to  bloom,  it  having 
been  known  to  be  in  flower  for  six  months. 

Odontogrlossuin  Wilckeanum  is  now  producing  a 
handsome  branched  flower-spike  with  thirty-five  flawers  on 
it  in  Mr.  Pollett'a  collection.  This  is  most  probably  a  hybrid 
between  O.  crispum  and  O.  luteo-purpureum.  The  sep.als 
aud  petals  are  sulphur-yellow,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. — J.  D. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum-— The  variety  of  this  fine 
species  called  giganteum  is  much  superior  to  the  typical 
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form ;  its  growths  are  very  stout,  and  often  reach  4  feet  or 
more  in  length.  The  flowers  are  also  larger,  and  moro  fleshy 
in  substance  than  thof  e  of  the  old  variety  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  waxy-white,  broadly  tipped  with  magenta  ;  the  lip 
is  of  the  same  colour,  hut  stained  at  the  base  with  orange,  and 
blotched  at  each  side  with  velvety-crimson.  Hundreds  of 
plants  of  this  Dendrobe  are  just  now  opening  their  flowers  at 
Mr.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton. 

Cvpripedium  villosum  aureum.— This  distinct  and 
pretty  vaiiity  is  nciw  in  flnwcr  in  Mr.  Me:isures's  collection  at 
The  Wouillanils.  f^trtatham.  It-s  blooms,  which  are  large,  are 
wholly  of  a  clear,  soft  canary  colour,  with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  portions  of  the  petals,  which  are  chestnut.  Its 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  polished  or  varni&hed  appear.ance 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  flowers  cf  the  typical  j^laut. 

Scuticaria  Steeli. — This  singular  Orchid  has 
been  in  flower  for  the  past  fortnight  in  the  Orchid 
house  at  Kew.  It  has  several  rhizome.=,  which  are 
conspicuously  marked  with  membraneous  rings  at 
short  intervals.  From  the  tips  of  the  rhizomes 
arise  the  long  whip-like  leaves  peculiar  to  this 
plant.  In  this  particular  case  they  have  attained 
a  length  of  about  4A  feet.  They  are  about  as  thick 
as  a  good-sized  goose-quill,  round,  and  channelled 
on  one  side.  The  scape  bears  a  single  flower,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  copiously  dotted  with  chocolate.  The 
large  tri-lobed  lip  is  creamy  white,  the  front  being 
beautifully  striped  with  violet,  while  its  base  is 
ornamented  with  a  bright  yellow  crest.  This 
Scuticaria  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  in  some  districts.  S.  Hadweni 
is  the  only  other  species  at  present  known  belong- 
ing to  this  genus,  and  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  S.  Steeli  by  its  shorter  leaves  and  brighter 
flowers. —A.  Z. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.   GOWEB. 

SELECT  VARIETIES  OF  PTERIS. 

This  genus,  according  to  old  authors,  originally 
contained  a  vast  number  of  species,  many  of 
which,  however,  after  careful  examination  have 
been  removed  to  other  genera,  whilst  not  a  few 
have  been  found  to  differ  only  in  name.  The 
majority  of  Pterises  are  tall-growing  plants,  their 
fronds  when  fertile  being  oi'namented  with  mar- 
ginal lines  of  brown  sori.  Many  Pterises  are 
coarse  and  common  in  appearance,  but  some,  such 
as  P.  cretica,  tremula,  argyrea,  and  serrulata,are 
largely  grown  to  supply  the  London  markets,  a 
sure  indication  of  their  popularity.  The  few 
species  enumerated  here  will  be  found  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  Fern-lovers.  P.  hetero- 
]ihylla  is  an  elegant  little  stove  Fern  from 
Jamaica,  which  .seldom  exceeds  6  inches  in  height, 
and  when  bearing  its  sterile  and  fertile  fronds 
together  it  is  not,  at  the  fir.-t  glance,  so  very  un- 
like robust  examples  of  the  Parsley  Fern  (AUo- 
eorus  crispus).  The  fronds,  which  are  ovate,  are 
usually  twice-divided,  and  the  small  segments 
are  stalked,  mostly  opposite,  smooth,  and  pale 
green,  those  on  the  sterile  fronds  being  serrate  at 
the  edges.  In  addition  to  this  small  form,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  plant  of  the  same  Fern  from 
Jamaica,  in  which  the  sterile  fronds  are  nearly 
10  inches  high,  and  the  fertile  ones  14  inches. 
This  form  is  very  handsome,  not  at  all  delicate, 
and,  if  properly  cared  for,  it  may  be  grown  in  a 
Wardian  case.  P.  Kingiana,  from  Norfolk  Island, 
a  noble  Fein,  a.ssnmes  a  beautiful  appearance  in 
about  a  couple  of  years  if  planted  out  in  the 
rock  garden.  It  must,  however,  have  a  cool 
position,  as  too  much  heat  speedily  disfigures  it. 
It  has  a  creeping  rootstock  and  bears  broad  fronds 
some  .3  feet  or  more  in  height ;  these  are  bipinnate, 
the  ultimate  .segments  being  large  and  vivid 
green ;  the  sori,  which  only  extend  about  a  third 
of  the  pinnule,  are  bright  Ijrown  and  very  con- 
spicuous. P.  crenata  is  another  slender  and  dis- 
tinct plant  well  adapted  for  Wardian-case  culture. 
It  has  .smooth,  twice-divided  fronds  some  12  inches 
or  18  inches  high  ;  the  pinnules,  which  are  narrow 
linear,  are  acuminate  in  shape,  deep  rich  green, 


and  heavily  bordered  on  the  under  margins  with 
bright  brown  sori. 

P.  arguta,  from  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  thrives  admirably  in  a  cool  house,  and 
with  a  little  care  always  produces  a  cheerful  and 
pleasing  effect  ;  the  frond.s,  which  are  massive, 
are  from  3  feet  to  ■>  feet  in  height,  deltoid  in  out- 
line, and  about  three-times  divided,  the  last 
divisions  being  large  and  deeurrent.  P.  tricolor, 
a  supposed  variety  of  aspericaulis,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  coloured-leaved  Ferns.  It  is  a 
native  of  Malacca,  and  requires  stove  treatment, 
but  even  then  it  is  not  the  easiest  of  Ferns  to 
maintain  in  vigorous  health  ;  we  have  found  it 
to  thrive  best  when  kept  in  small  pots  and  some- 
what root-bound.  It  enjoys  strong  heat  and 
moisture  and  exposure  to  bright  light,  though 
not  to  full  sunshine  ;  the  fronds  in  vigorous 
plants  grow  about  2  feet  high,  but  they  are  often 
not  liall  that  height.  They  bear  about  two  pairs 
of  pinnre  and  a  terminal  one,  all  of  which  are 
deeply  divided  or  lobed  ;  the  fronds  when  first 
expanded  are  bright  rose,  and  have  a  central 
stripe  of  white.  These  colours  they  retain  for  a 
few  days,  when  the  rose  gradually  changes  to 
deep  reddish  brown,  and  eventually  bright  green, 
the  central  white  band  being  retained.  P.  cretica 
alljo-l'neata  is  another  variegated  Fern,  which  in 
general  outline  resembles  the  type.  In  the  sterile 
fronds  the  pinn;e,  which  are  deep  green,  are 
furni.shed  with  a  broad  central  band  of  silvery 
white  ;  the  fertile  fronds  differ  from  the  others 
in  having  the  segments  long  and  linear  with 
smooth  edges,  the  others  being  toothed.  This 
variety  came  originally  from  Java,  and  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  stove  plant,  but  soon  after 
its  introduction  it  was  found  to  be  very  common 
in  Japan,  where  there  is  little  doubt  the  Dutch 
obtained  it  and  sent  it  to  their  garden  in  Java. 
It  makes  a  handsome  window  plant,  has  a  fine 
effect  when  planted  out  in  a  cool  fernerx-,  and 
may  he  used  with  advantage  in  a  Wardian  case. 
Another  variegated  Fern  is  the  variety  of  P. 
quadriaurita,  called  argyrea,  a  kind  which  pro- 
duces a  striking  effect  when  planted  out  in  a 
fernery  raised  a  little  above  the  common 
level.  Its  fronds  are  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  length,  and  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  breadth, 
all  the  segments  being  lengthened  out  into  nar- 
row tail-like  points.  In  colour  it  is  a  brilliant 
green,  and  it  has  a  very  broad  central  stripe  of 
silvery  white  on  each  segment.  It  is  of  robust 
and  vigorous  growth  and  largely  in  demand  in 
all  the  flower-markets.  It  comes  from  the  hilly 
parts  of  Madras.  P.  sulcata,  a  tall,  handsome 
plant,  produces  fronds  about  3  feet  high  and 
bears  some  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  pinnae  and  a 
terminal  one  ;  these  divisions  are  again  deeply 
divided  or  lobed,  the  lower  ones  having  each  a 
pair  of  smaller  pinniu  on  the  outer  edge  (bipar- 
tite) ;  the  colour  is  brilliant  deep  green.  It 
comes  from  Jamaica.  P.  ecaberula  is  a  spread- 
ing, low-growing  Fern,  from  the  creeping 
rhizomes  of  which  ascend  a  profusion  of  fronds, 
which  are  somewhat  triangular  in  outline,  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  long,  and  many  times 
divided  ;  the  segments,  which  are  narrow  linear, 
are  ligid  in  texture  and  bright  green.  In  this 
country  it  seldom  bears  fruitful  fronds,  but  in 
its  native  home  it  appears  to  seed  freely,  the  sori 
being  bright  reddish  brown.  It  comes  from  New 
Zealand,  and  is  almost  hardy  ;  it  looks  well  on  a 
projecting  boulder  in  a  cool  house,  and  it  also 
thrives  admirably  in  a  Wardian  case.  In  P. 
semi-pinnata  we  have  not  only  a  beautiful,  but 
a  singular  plant,  the  fronds  of  which  are  erect, 
borne  upon  black  foot-stalks,  and  usually  about 
2  feet  in  height.  They  are  pinnate  and  rich 
green,  the  pinnae  being  lobed,  or  again  divided, 
on  the  lower  side  only  (semi-pinnate).  It  is  a 
native  of   the   Philippine  Islands   and  requires 


stove  heat.  P.  aspericaulis  is  a  compact-growing 
stove  Fern,  the  fronds  of  which  are  pinnate  and 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  high  ;  the  footstalks, 
which  are  red  and  rough,  bear  about  three  pairs 
of  deeply  lobed,  bright  green  pinna?,  the  lower 
pair  being  again  divided  on  the  lower  edge  (bi- 
partite). 

Pttrises  are  for  the  most  part  easily  culti- 
vated ;  the  soil  for  strong-growing  kinds  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  with  an 
admixture  of  sharp  sand  ;  the  smaller  kinds 
thrive  best  in  a  lighter  compost.  Like  all  Ferns 
they  enjoy  copious  supplies  of  water,  to  which 
may  occasionally  be  added  a  little  soot,  which 
tends  to  intensify  the  rich  colours  of  their 
fronds. 


SHORT  NOT£S-F£RNS. 


Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida.— This  va- 
riety, which  is  tiill  and  vigornvis  ia  growth,  has  fronds  from 
1^  fett  to  '2  feet  long,  the  p  una-  of  which  are  very  much  cut. 
When  seen  in  a  mass  it  has  a  light  and  elegant  appear.ance, 
and  in  a  small  stite  ongbt  to  commend  itself  to  market 
growers,  A=(  a  basket  Fern  it  is  also  very  useful.  A  first- 
cla^-s  c.rtiTcate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  l-st  year  at  the 
Live  pool  Exhibition. 

Makinor  albmns  for  Ferng. — Having  made  several 
handsome  Fern  albums,  I  ciiu  answer  "  P.  C."  Any  good- 
sized  album  with  white  paper  will  do.  The  Ferns  should  be 
picked  when  the  fronds  are  well  grown,  placed  between 
blotting  paper  under  a  weight  for  some  days,  .and  starch  is 
the  best  thing  for  p,asting  them  into  the  album.  Maiden- 
h.air  is  difticult  to  make  adhere,  and  can  be  done  beat  by 
rubbing  with  a  small  bru.sh  the  starch  fir&t  on  the  paper. — 
May  Bi.os?om 


A  note  from  Mr.  Gilbert. — I  am  waiting  to 
show  round  the  Earl  and  Coun'ess  of  Rosslyn,  and  I 
cannot  employ  my  time  better  than  in  giving  you  a  bit 
of  my  mind.  In  the  6rst  place,  you  tell  the  public 
I  should  raise  young  seedling  Apples,  and  get  varie- 
ties to  match  the  American.  You  do  not  say  as 
much,  but  I  read  between  i  he  lines  that  you  mean  as 
much.  Let  me  tell  you  I  have  been  raising  Apples 
for  twenty  years,  but,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet 
got  a  good  one.  At  the  great  Apple  show  I  picked 
out  two  varieties  out  of  8000  dishes  which  I  thought 
the  bebt,  ordered  the  trees  (eight)  at  7s.  tid.  each,  but 
these  were  reported  sold  !  I  write  to  let  you  see  I 
am  preaching  progress.  I  wdl  send  you  a  dozen  seed- 
lings by  post.  Now,  I  hope  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Garden  that  you  will  put  me  on  my  merits.  Do 
not  let  it  be  said  I  raise  Cabbages  alone.  If  you 
could  only  see  ray  houseful  of  Harbinger  Primroses 
you  would  say  and  think  differently.  Next  week 
I  am  going  in  for  Peaches  outsiJe  that  nobody  appears 
to  grow.  Depend  upon  it  this  is  a  matter  of  over- 
building Peach  houses,  e.vactly  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Melons.  Nobody  can  grow  Melons  now  in 
manure  frames,  because  they  have  houses  ! 

*^*  An  interesting  and  suggestive  note,  as  most  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  are.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  all  his 
doings.  Peaches  out  of  doors  and  Melons  in  frames 
are,  we  hope,  not  to  disappear  from  our  gardtns,  of 
which  they  were  once  the  pride.  The  last  time  we 
were  at  Burghley  we  saw  good  Peaches  on  walla  there. 
The  place  is  not  nearly  so  favourable  for  that  fruit  as 
many  districts  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 
— En.  -     ■ 


Peat  Moss  litter  as  manure.— Pertiap?  some  of  the 
numerous  re  dere  of  The  Gabde.s  will  be  Vind  enough  to 
give  me,  through  its  columns,  the  benebt  of  their  experience 
as  to  the  use  of  farmyard  manure  in  which  one  of  tlie  com- 
ponent parts  is  peat  Mos  •  litter  instead  of  straw.  I  am  told 
that  it  will  not  do  for  plants  tl  at  are  liable  to  be  injuicd  by 
cold,  as  the  peat  will  attract  ihe  frost.  The  litter,  I  think, 
ought  to  make  superior  mamire  to  straw,  as  being  extremely 
porous,  it  absorb-s  all  the  liquid,  whii.h  usually  runs  away. 
It  also  lias  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  than  straw. — 
F.  R.  H.  S. 


Names  of  plants.— Z'.  A.  IF.,  .f«.(f'oM.— Cypella  ca-ru'ea. 

A.  A'.,  lii/ili^. — 1,  Phalajuopsis  Schilleriana  ;  2,  Vanda  tri- 

coU  r    insignia;    3,    specimen    withered;    4,    Bromelia. 

//.  D.,  ^htppiiig  Norton. — Dendrobium  chrysanthum. Ard- 

niorf. — Apparently    a  Sisyrinchium  ;   specimens   too  m 'ch 

shrivelled  lo  ideutify. L.  O.  —  Violets  are  usually  bunched 

in  dozens,  i.e.  a  dozen  flowers  in  the  single  bunch,  and  a 

do'cn  single  bunches  in  the  market  bunch. E.  Broicnlhld. 

— Ac.icia  pubescens  ;  it  is  a  small  flowered  species;  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Chapton,  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  supply  it ;  othtri 
next  week. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

"  yORKSHIBEMAN." 

FORESTRY  NOTES. 

The  riiARcoAL  trahe.  — I  see  a  correspondent  in- 
quiring about  the  disposal  of  his  timber  for 
making  charcoal.  I  fear  he  will  have  little  chance 
to  sell  it  for  that  purpose  if  he  is  far  from 
manufacturing  towns.  In  the  steel  and  iron 
trades  a  large  quantity  is  used,  but,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  trade  these  last  few  years,  the  de- 
mand has  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent,  that 
foresters  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  cordwood  to 
charcoal-burners  except  at  very  low  prices,  and 
the  timber  must  be  near  the  towns  to  reduce  the 
price  of  carriage.  Vendors  of  timber  who  are  un- 
favourably situated  in  these  respects  will  there- 
fore find  it  difficult  to  trade  on  any  terms.  Some 
years  back,  in  the  iron  manufacturing  districts, 
vast  quantities  of  charcoal  were  consumed,  and  it 
then  paid  to  cut  and  rank  cordwood  and  sell  it  by 
auction  or  tender,  in  woods  not  too  distant,  but 
now  it  is  not  considered  worth  while  to  cut  and 
rank  it,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  almost 
given  away  to  burners,  just  to  get  the  ground 
cleared.  Oak  and  other  hardwoods  are  preferred 
for  charcoal.  For  all  that  it  fetches  at  any  time, 
I  doubt  if  it  be  worth  while  allowing  the  cordwood 
to  be  removed  from  the  wood.  The  removal  of 
the  timber  must  impoverish  the  soil  very  seriously, 
and  the  tops  might  well  be  left  to  till  the  ground. 
The  manuring  of  woodlands  is  a  subject  that  has 
never  given  foresters  much,  if  any,  concern,  but  no 
one  can  deny  the  impoverishing  effects  of  reaping  re- 
peated crops  of  heavy  timber  from  the  soil  genera- 
tion after  generation.  There  are  woods  in  England 
from  which  crops  of  timber  have  been  taken  regu- 
larly for  long  periods,  and  in  some  cases  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil  is  visible  in  the  poor 
condition  of  the  young  plantation",  that  have  been 
put  back  in  their  places  without  any  addition  to 
the  ground  in  the  shape  of  manure.  I  daresay 
the  manuring  of  woods  is  practically  out  of  the 
question  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  al- 
though the  beneficial  effects  of  top-dressings  to  the 
roots  of  timber  trees  is  well  known  to  gardeners; 
but  still  there  is  no  need  to  aggravate  matters  in 
plantations  by  the  removal  of  tops  and  branches, 
which  should  be  left  except  where  they  have  to  be 
rem:)ved  for  special  reasons,  such  as  the  attacks  of 
insect  pests  and  di?ease3. 

Bole  v.  topwood.  —The  conditions  that  produce 
these  separate  portions  of  a  tree  are  quit«  dilfe- 
rent,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  fact 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  successful  culture  of  trees 
for  timber.  Comparatively,  the  branching  top  of 
a  tree  is  worthless,  and  if  this  had  been  realised 
in  times  past,  our  hedgerows  would  not  have  been 
encumbered  with  trees,  to  the  detriment  of  both 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  No  doubt  it  was 
ignorance  of  vegetable  physiology  and  arboricul- 
ture generally  that  caused  our  forefathers  to  plant 
and  preserve  so  many  hedgerow  trees,  in  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  thereby  "  killing  two  dogs 
with  one  stone,"  by  getting  a  crop  of  timber  and 
a  farm  crop  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  On 
many  estates  great  care  was  taken  of  the  hedge- 
row timber.  Where  the  fields  are  large  they  do 
not  do  quite  so  much  harm,  but  where  the  farms 
and  the  fields  are  small,  they  are  positively  destruc- 
tive to  good  farming  of  any  kind.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  trees  themselves  never  produce 
either  as  useful  timber  or  as  much  of  it  as  they 
would  do  if  planted  by  themselves  on  a  less 
piece  of  land  in  the  form  of  a  plantation.  1 
have  calculated  from  the  most  reliable  data  gained 
on  the  estate  that  the  whole  of  our  hedgerow 
timber  is  not  at  the  present  time  worth  half  the 
same  number  of  good  plantation  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  kind.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  different, 
while  the  farm  lands  have  been  reduced  in  value 
by  the  presence  of  the  trees  and  brought  less  rents 
than  they  might  have  done.  In  the  case  of  some 
falls  of  hedgerow  Oak  and  Ash  set  out  during  the 
past  few  years  and  sold  standing,  the  tops  were 
about  equal  to  the  trunks  in  their  cubic  contents 


or  more,  but  where  a  trunk  would  perhaps  fetch 
10s.  or  iOs.,  the  tops  would  not  realise  above  a 
shilling  or  two.  In  one  case  the  tops  of  over  700 
trees  were  sold  to  a  charcoal-burner  for  £15,  on 
condition  that  he  would  clear  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  contract  and  get  it  off  the  farms.  These 
tops  were  rough  limbs  fit  for  nothing  but  cord- 
wood ;  but  had  the  trees  been  grown  in  a  planta- 
tion they  would  have  had  trunks,  and  been  worth 
perhaps  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Do  as  you 
will  with  hedgerow  trees,  or  trees  isolated  any- 
where, they  will  develop  an  immense  head  of  far- 
spreading  limbs  and  a  short,  rough  trunk,  and 
when  felled  the  first  count  for  almost  nothing. 
The  Beech  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  behaviour 
of  trees  under  such  conditions.  I  am  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  fine  park  specimens  in  Scotland 
that  have  been  so  often  described  and  praised  for 
their  wonderful  dimensions.  As  timber  trees  they 
are  the  worst  examples  to  be  found,  having  short 
trunks,  the  tops  of  which  you  can  almost  touch 
with  your  hand,  and  a  whole  canopy  of  limbs  and 
branches  fit  for  nothing  much  except  firewood. 
We  know  of  other  plantation  examples  with  trunks 
straight  and  clean,  and  running  up  to  60  feet  in 
length,  that  as  timber  trees  drive  the  park  speci- 
mens into  in-ignificance,  although  perhaps  half 
the  age.  It  is  bole  or  trunk  we  want  in  timber 
trees,  and  foresters  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce useful  timber  of  that  kind  only  exist  in  plan- 
tation culture  judiciously  managed. 

Rei>  Oak. — What  causes  old  Oak  timber  to  be- 
come red ';  All  old  Oaks  do  not  become  red,  for 
we  have  seen  plenty  of  trees  hundreds  of  years  of 
age  that  were  just  the  natural  colour,  while  other 
trees  of  the  same  age  were  as  red  as  mahogany. 
I  saw  a  tree  in  a  woodyard  lately  of  this  colour, 
sawn  up  into  4  inch  planks  for  furniture  pur- 
poses, and  which  would  fetch  an  exceptional  price 
for  doors,  wardrobes,  wainscoting  purposes,  and 
the  like.  For  any  purposes  requiring  strength 
it  is  useless,  being  very  tender,  though  not  rotten. 
There  were  plenty  of  old  Oak  trees  in  the  yard 
that  had  been  felled  because  they  were  dead-old 
or  dead,  but  this  was  the  only  red  one  in  the 
lot.  Brown  Oak  is  much  commoner,  and  trees 
vary  in  the  shade  of  colour  greatly,  but  the  ordi- 
nary colour  of  Oak  timber  is  a  lightish  brown. 

Pi.NUS  roNDERosA. — This  Pine  is  praised  at 
page  '201  for  withstanding  the  "keen  searching 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  but  that  is  not 
a  very  great  recommendation,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  .Vtlantio  winds,  although  boisterous, 
are  neither  "  keen  "  nor  "  searching,"  and  there  is 
no  aspect  more  favourable  to  the  Conifer  tribe  in 
this  country  than  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  barring 
gales  that  blow  the  trees  down  altogether.  The 
fine  Conifers  at  Castle  Kennedy,  the  magnificent 
Spruce  woods  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  many 
other  examples  between  the  Western  Isles  and 
the  Land's  End  all  testify  to  this.  Hereabouts, 
inland,  with  an  eastern  exposure  subject  to  really 
keen  searching  east  winds,  compared  with  which 
the  worst  Atlantic  winds  are  "  balmy  gales,"  the 
Finus  ponderosa  makes  just  a  scarecrow  .skeleton, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  useful  or  orna- 
mental, and  I  fear  it  behaves  in  the  same  way  in 
many  other  situations.  Some  of  the  other  Firs, 
notably  V.  excelsa,  Lii'icio,  austriaca,  the  Deodar, 
and  others,  beat  it  for  bulk  of  timber  and  height 
in  the  same  time.  My  conviction  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe  should  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  viz.,  those  that  prefer  a  dry  keen 
atmosphere,  and  those  that  prefer  a  damp  climate. 
The  first  suit  our  eastern  seaboard  and  high-lying, 
exposed  situations,  and  the  others  the  moister 
west  coast.  If  your  correspondents  would  give 
you  a  list  of  the  species  that  thrive  best  in  these 
situations,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  useful. 

Profits  of  rNDERwiioo. — I  agree  with  the 
remark  made  last  week  on  this  subject,  that  these 
are  not  much,  except  in  a  few  parts  where  there  is 
a  special  demand  for  underwood,  for  the  demand 
is  by  no  means  general.  Underwood  is  the  pro- 
duct of  "  cultivated  "  plantations  and  game-pre- 
serving, and  would  find  no  place  in  woods  in  which 


the  trees  were  left  to  grow  as  thickly  as  they  should 
be.  I  notice  that  whenever  the  timber  is  thick 
and  regular  on  the  ground  there  is  no  underwood 
worth  speaking  of.  It  only  thrives  where  the 
timber  is  thinner  than  it  should  be,  and  represents 
poor  timber  culture.  The  editor  speaks  of  f.">  an 
acre  for  underwood  ;  it  is  long  since  that  amount 
was  got  here,  or  anything  like  it,  and  for  some 
years  back  it  has  been  the  custom  in  setting  out 
timber  in  our  older  woods  to  reserve  the  under- 
wood. 

Preparing  ground  for  planting. — Will  you 
kindly  give  me  your  opinion  respecting  the  fol- 
lowing matter  ?  My  employer  has  a  piece  of 
ground  on  some  property  at  a  distance,  on  which 
about  forty  years  ago  Scotch  Firs  were  planted. 
These  have  reached  their  best  and  are  now 
decaying.  The  soil  is  black,  but  not  boggy.  My 
employer  would  like  to  plant  forest  trees  of  some 
kind  again  on  the  same  piece.  I  recommended 
grubbing  up  the  old  trees  and  trenching  the 
ground  ;  unless  this  is  done  it  will  be  useless  to 
plant  trees  of  any  kind  with  any  chance  of 
success.  But  I  am  told  that  the  price  of  timber 
in  that  part  is  so  very  low  that  the  expense  of 
grubbing  and  trenching  is  considered  too  much. 
Then,  I  say,  if  planted  with  undergrowth,  such 
as  Laurel,  Rhododendron,  etc.,  these  may  succeed, 
but  such  good  results  must  not  be  expected  as 
those  from  properly  cleared  and  worked  ground. 
Do  you  think  any  forest  trees  would  succttd 
planted  among  the  old  roots  of  Scotch  Fir?  and 
if  so,  from  what  kinds  do  you  think  that  fairly 
good  results  might  be  expected  if  planted  with 
undergrowth  under  the  same  conditions? — S.  N. 

*»*  We  are  sure  that  some  of  our  readers  will 
help  "S.  N.,"  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  possible 
to  go  to  too  much  expense  in  draining  and  trench- 
ing— that  is  to  say,  if  the  great  cost  of  such 
labours  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  probable 
result.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves  that  by 
changing  the  kind  of  trees  a  fair  result  might  be 
got  without  any  expense  of  turning  over  the 
ground  ;  otherwise,  how  would  all  the  great  woods 
of  the  world  that  have  never  been  drained  or 
trenched  exist  ?  By  far  ihe  most  beautiful  woods 
that  we  have  ever  seen  are  those  that  have  never 
been  planted  by  man.  Of  course,  if  people  have 
unlimited  means  and  choose  to  grub  ground  at  the 
rate  of  £l.")an  acre  (which  is  sometimes  more  than 
its  freehold  value),  they  are  within  their  rights  in 
doing  so.  Merely  grubbing  woodlands  1  foot  deep 
and  clearing  out  the  stumps  have  cost  us  this  year 
over  £14  an  acre.  If  we  had  trenched  the  ground 
the  cost  would  have  been  much  greater.  A  simpler 
way  must  be  found  for  doing  the  work.  — Ei>. 

Abies  polita  and  brachyphylla. — Of  these 
two  Conifers  the  latter  is  with  us  by  far  the  fa-ter  ii 
growth,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  decidtd  acquisition.  A 
young  tree  planted  in  1883  has  done  remarkably  well, 
and  has  made  ia  the  four  years  a  growth  of  6  feet, 
and  also  keeps  well  furnished  as  it  increases  in 
growth.  I  shall  watch  its  progreFs,  now  that  it  is 
thoroughly  established,  with  considerable  interest,  as, 
judging  from  last  Jiar,  it  should  make  a  yearly 
growth  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  if  it  will  do 
this  it  will  soon  develop  into  a  good  specimen.  Our 
tree  is  in  a  very  light  loam,  with  a  rather  damp  sub- 
soil, and  etij'ijs  a  warm  and  well  sheltered  situation. 
Polita  dots  not  mike  anything  like  this  annual 
growth,  but  will  doubtless  rnike  in  time  a  handsome 
tree.  It  is  very  dense  in  hdjit,  anJ  even  more  stiff 
and  formal  than  Pinsapo. 

Steaming  timber — Careful  observation  of  tlie 
quality  of  timber  before  and  after  steaming,  and  also 
after  bending,  reveals  the  fact  that  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  weod  takes  place.  For  iustancp,  take 
a  piece  of  grten  tiinber  and  you  will  find  it  will  split 
much  easier  than  when  dry  ;  you  will  also  find  that 
you  can  saw  it  as  easy  again  green  than  when  dry, 
and  the  former  will  warp  much  more  than  the  latter. 
By  the  process  of  natural  drying  the  sap  stays  in  the 
timber,  and  the  drier  the  wood  gets  the  harder  it 
becomes.  Many  concede  Ihat  when  green  timber  is 
steamed  it  loses  muuh  of  its  strength,  but  that  when 
steamed  and  bent  partially  dry  it  is  much  stiffer  than 
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green  bent  timber.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  the 
quality  of  the  timber  in  this  case,  but  experience 
teaches  us  that  thoroughly  drying,  after  steaming  and 
bending,  renders  it  exceedingly  hard.  As  an  instance, 
bent-back  corner  pillars,  when  thoroughly  dried,  are 
very  hard,  much  more  so  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  wood  had  not  been  steamed.  This  jame  fact 
we  have  observed  in  rims.  One  feature  with  wood 
naturally  dried  is  that  it  is  less  liable  to  warp  or 
twist  than  when  s*eamed  ;  we  do  not  refer  to  bent 
piece?,  as  all  know  that  they  will  twist  in  all 
changes  of  atmosphere  ;  it  will  warp  somewhat,  but 
not  as  much  as  the  steamed  wood.  We  have  had 
dried  Oak  timber  at  least  200  years  old  taken  from 
the  joist  of  a  building,  from  which  we  made  a  straight- 
edge and  square,  with  the  hope  of  its  keeping  true, 
but  it  warped  out  of  the  ttraight  line  the  same  as 
Cither  dried  timber  but  a  few  years  old. — American 
Month!)/. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  UNDERWOOD. 

A  "Kentish  Man"  (p.  201)  is  a  lucky  fellow  if  he 
can  '"realise"  all  of  which  he  writes  in  his  aiticle. 
Had  he  put  it  in  the  past  tense,  or  dated  it  ten  or 
more  years  back,  one  would  not  have  read  with  open 
mouth  and  envious  spirit.  If  he  ever  succeeds  again 
in  getting  £60  for  an  acre  of  Chestnut  ten  years  old, 
we  hope  he  will  not  keep  his  good  fortune  all  to  him- 
self, but  will  let  us  know  where  it  is  to  be  done.  The 
reason  of  the  fall  in  price  for  und<=rwood  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  For  many  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  once  invariably  put  it  is  now  no  longer  required. 
Long  hoops  used  to  be  most  profitable  ;  now-a-days 
they  come  from  the  iron  mines  instead  of  the  wood- 
lands, and  the  dealers  are  scarcely  able  to  find  .any 
sale  for  them — at  least,  at  a  price  which  will  cover 
expenses,  f  Iharcoal  does  not  pay ;  ditto  powder- 
wood  or  toy  wood  (before  long,  even  Pea-boughs  and 
Bean  sticks  will  become  perhaps  things  of  the  past); 
and  in  thi^  neighbouihood  not  only  have  all  the  brick- 
kilns been  altered  to  burn  coal,  but  almost  all  the 
cottage  grates,  too,  so  that  rough  f.^gots  are  going 
"  for  a  song."  Near  the  large  Hop  gardens  things 
may  not  be  so  bad ;  but  we  have  nil  heard  a  good 
deal  about  foreign  Hops  and  also  railway  rates,  and 
it  does  not  entail  a  great  mental  strain  to  discover 
one  of  the  consetpiences.  The  chief  value  of  these 
Kent  and  Sussex  underwood*,  which  are  often  so  fair 
to  look  upon,  lies  in  the  employment  they  afford 
through  the  winter  months.  When  the  summer 
and  autumn  work  is  over,  the  men  go  "  into  the 
woods  "  to  work,  often  with  their  families  as  described, 
and,  what  is  more,  when  they  come  out  again  they 
always  appear  more  regularly  than  clockwork  even, 
for  that  sometimes  breaks  down,  every  evening  on 
their  way  home  with  a  fagot  carried  perched  on  a 
stick  over  their  shoulder — the  biggest  fagot  which 
they  can  put  togethi  r,  and  the  largest  and  longest 
stick  they  can  find  or  cany,  f  o  that  the  wife  will  have 
no  excuse  for  not  batiDg  at  home,  provided  she  has, 
as  most  of  them  do,  her  own  oven.  One  cannot  put 
forward  as  a  general  assertion  that  underwood  is 
an  ab.=olute  loss  to  the  landowner,  for  it  may  be 
on  poor  land  for  which  no  tenant  could  be  found  who 
would  be  at  all  likely  to  pay  any  rent ;  but  for  the 
technical  uses  to  which  it  was  once  put,  the 
number  of  which  would  astonish  many  people,  they 
have  been  superseded  largely  by  the  inventions  of 
modern  civilisation.  There  is  something  primitive 
in  the  appearance  of  a  colony  of  charcoal-burners  or 
hoop-shavers,  when  one  comes  upon  them  un- 
expectedly encamped  round  their  fire,  that  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  attention  of  anyone  not  acquainted 
with  their  ways,  but,  like  most  other  things  primi- 
tively picturesque,  they  are  fewer  and  farther  be- 
tween \han  one  could  wish.  The  editorial  note  at 
the  end  of  the  article  states  that  underwoods  have 
been  selling  as  low  as  £."■  per  acre.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
able  to  add  my  testimony  of  having  sold  this  year 
good  long  material  nine  years  old  at  lees  than  this 
price  ;  but  ftir  all  this,  I  should  be  sorry  to  live  in 
any  county  which  had  not  broad  hedgerows  and  fre- 
quent woodhnds.  C.  R.  S.  D. 
Suss(x. 

Conifers  in  Ireland.  —  The  notes  in  The 
G-iRDEN  on  tree  growth  and  forestry  are  excellent 
and  very  interesting,     The  only  way  to  ascertain  the 


trees  to  plant  with  success  is  to  note  by  various 
correspondents  the  various  circumstances  which 
attend  in  different  situations  the  same  trees.  I  have 
planted  most  of  the  best  introductions  of  late  years. 
They  vary  greatly  ;  in  one  place  they  do  well,  in 
another  they  fail  completely.  Many  refuse  to  grow 
where  there  is  limestone  in  the  soil,  others  when  the 
prevailing  south-west  wind  straight  across  Ireland 
from  the  Atlantic  prevails.  P.  ponderosa  has  not 
grown  at  all  ;  Laricio  and  Cembra  but  indifferently. 
The  Austrian  and  Maritime  always  well,  as  do  also  the 
Blue  Highland  Pine,  Spruces,  and  common  Silver. 
Nordmann's  Fir  does  not  like  very  high  winds,  and 
the  Spruce  is  decidedly  tender.  The  Douglas  is  beau- 
tiful where  there  is  no  limestone,  and  so  is  the 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  slightly  out  of  the  wind.  Why 
is  the  common  Lirch  of  a  good  variety  not  more 
usually  planted  as  .an  ornamental  tree  ?  It  is  charm- 
ing in  autumn  and  spring.  I  have  introduced  it 
with  great  effect,  and  it  minds  neither  the  limestone 
in  my  soil  nor  the  great  winds  which  blow  over  the 
we!  t  and  centre  of  Ireland. — Bbinsley  Marlat. 


TRANSPLANTING   TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

In  order  to  do  this  work  well  one  requires  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  special  and  distinctive 
characters  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  regards  habit,  size, 
colour,  height,  &c. ,  and  it  is  necessary,  moreover, 
that  soil  and  situation  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. My  purpose  now,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 
describe  what  should  be  planted  in  this  or  that  posi- 
tion as  to  direct  attention  to  the  best  methods  of 
doing  the  work  and  the  proper  season  at  which  it 
should  be  done.  In  all  kinds  of  ordinary  soils  generally 
the  best  time  for  planting  is  cimsidered  to  be,  for  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs,  the  autunrn  and  early  spring 
months,  and  for  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring.  Summer  planting  is  not  carried 
out  to  ary  great  extent,  neither  is  it  considered 
judicious.  No  doubt  there  are  many  potent  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so.  One  has  an  objection  to  see 
the  pleasure  grounds  in  a  state  of  confusion  conse- 
quent upon  planting  operations  at  that  time  of  the 
year ;  there  is  also  the  liability  of  the  roots  becoming 
dried  in  transit,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  nursery,  and 
the  risk  attendant  upon  delay,  the  scarcity  of  water, 
&c.  ;  with  care,  however,  these  are  preventable 
causes.     Let  us  first  consider  the  question  of 

Season. — I  am  of  opinion  that  in  some  soils  trans- 
planting may  be  done  successfully  throughout  the 
whole  year  ;  in  others  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  are 
the  best  periods  ;  whilst  in  the  summer  months  and  in 
certain  soils  the  operation  is  more  successfirl  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  soils  in  which 
transplanting  may  be  successfully  carried  on  at  all 
times  tif  the  year  are  those  which  are  black,  rich,  and 
friable,  and  rich,  deep  mellow  loams.  Those  which 
are  preferable  for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  plant- 
ing are  those  which  are  warm,  light,  gravelly,  sandy 
and  well  drained,  whilst  in  heavy,  wet  clay  the  maxi- 
mum of  success  will  be  attained  in  summer.  This 
will,  on  reflection,  I  think,  appear  to  be  perfectly 
reasonable  and  natural,  the  desideratum  being  to 
maintain  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition,  heal  up  the 
mutilated  parts  and  induce  new  growth  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  conditions  of  soil  and  seasons  men- 
tioned above  will  materially  tend  to  produce  such  re- 
sult'. The  following  are  the  results  of  e.xperience  of 
planting  in  various  soils  and  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  Conifers,  including  Abies  canadensis, 
Douglasi, Cedrus  Deodara, Libani,  atlantica, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Picea  nobilis,  Nordmanniana,  Pinirs 
austriaca,  sylvestris,  and  Thujas,  in  rich  black  soils 
and  deep,  mellow  loams. — Summer,  2  per  cent,  died; 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  1  per  cent.  died.  In 
sandy,  gravelly,  and  light  warm  soils. — Summer,  2S 
per  cent,  died  ;  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  C<  per  cent, 
died.  In  heavy  and  wet  clays. —  Summer,  none  died ; 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  30  per  cent.  died.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  heavy  and  wet  clays  summer 
planting  w.as  highly  successful.  The  trees  trans- 
planted were  from  8  feet  to  20  feet  high,  and  many 
had  made  growth  from  4  inches  to  12  inches  in 
length  ;  every  one  was  moved  with  balls  of  ejirlh 
varying  from  a  quarter  to  one  ton  in  weight  ;  an 
average  of  a  cartload  of  good  soil  was  prrt  round  the 
roots  of  c'-ch,  all  were  mulched  with  well-rotted  ma- 


nure, and  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  givsn. 
These  trees  showed  no  signs  of  suffering  in  either 
colour  or  quantity  of  foliage  ;  indeed,  many  benefited 
by  the  change,  and  all  are  in  a  most  promising  condi- 
tion. The  reason  of  success  is  perhaps  not  far  to 
seek,  the  earth  being  in  a  warm  and  moist  state,  and 
therefore  in  a  condition  most  conducive  to  root  forma- 
tion and  nourishment ;  dull,  warm  weither  is  best 
suited  to  the  operation. 

PLANriNG  IS  WINTER,  it  will  be  remarked,  was  a 
partial  failure,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  avoided 
wherever  it  is  desired  to  move  valirable  trees; 
in  this  instance  the  siil  being  cold  and  wet  was  there- 
fore not  suited  to  produce  new  roots.  The  feeding 
points  rotted,  the  roats  decayed,  and  no  new  roots 
were  formed  ;  the  whole  became  attacked  as  by  a 
contagious  disease,  and  total  inaction  took  place. 
This  was  followed  by  the  stenrs  becoming  affected, 
rendering  the  sap  putrid,  in  which  state  trees  are 
soon  preyed  upon  by  insects,  causing  certain  death. 
The  cause  of  all  this  is  coldness,  excessive  moisture, 
the  imperviousness  of  the  soil  to  air  and  the  dormant 
state  of  the  sap,  which  soon  becomes  incapable  of 
performing  its  functions.  Well  drained,  sandy, 
gravelly,  and  Irght  soils  are  best  suited  for  planting 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  are  warmer,  better  aerated,  and  not 
liable  to  become  excessively  dry,  as  in  summer.  These 
soils  contain  but  a  small  percentage  of  vegetable  con- 
stituents, and  without  the  aid  of  moisture-  in  moderate 
quantities  are  incapable  of  producing  the  necessary 
nourishment  for  the  formation  of  rootlets,  and  conse- 
quently are  unable  to  maintain  the  trees  in  a  growing 
condition.  In  summer  these  soils  are  too  hot  and 
dry  for  the  purpcsa  of  transplanting  ;  the  roots  wither 
and  perish,  the  foliage  becomes  deteriorated,  a  general 
disorganisation  takes  place,  and  even  should  the  trees 
live,  they  t.ake  some  years  before  they  regain  their 
normal  condition  and  become  thoroughly  re-esta- 
blished. Soils  of  this  description  are  unsuitable  to 
transplant  from,  the  roots  being  generally  less  fibrous, 
and  by  reason  of  their  want  of  adhesiveness  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  a  ball  of  earth  intact, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  success  in  transplanting 
trees.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  soils  where  mulching 
is  so  absolutely  essential  as  with  these ;  indeed, 
periodical  mulching  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
healthy  trees  .and  the  foliage  of  good  colour;  mulching 
will  like;*  ise  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture. 

Ricu  BLACK  SOILS  AND  MELLOW  LOAM.S  are  best  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  with  the  addition  of  peat 
and  sand  m,ay  be  made  suitable  for  every  known  tree 
or  shrub.  Planting  in  such  soils  is  most  simple,  as 
the  most  careless  planter  will  generally  meet  with 
success.  Should  soils  of  this  description  become  im- 
poverished from  any  cause,  as,  for  instance,  the  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubs,  or,  in  consequence 
of  their  vicinity  to  large  trees  and  hedgerows,  the 
most  desirable  kinds  of  surface-dressing  are  well- 
rotted  manure  and  leaf-mould.  In  these  soils  the 
least  disturbance  at  the  roots  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  shrubs.  If  the  ground  is  proper-ly  trenched  before 
planting,  no  further  care  will  ba  necessary  in  the 
majority  of  instances  for  very  many  years,  except  the 
keeping  down  of  weeds  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  Although  the  practice  of  pruning  shrubs  in- 
discriminately is  most  irrjudicious  and  destroys  their 
distinctive  characters  and  individuality,  in  rich  soils 
the  pruning-knife  may  in  some  cases  be  used  freely  ; 
this  would  be  the  case  with  shrubs  which  are  desired 
to  produce  the  maximum  quantity  of  flowers,  and 
which  would  produce  an  abund.ance  of  foliage  only, 
unless  they  were  pruned  and  thinned  out.  Over- 
crowding in  rich  soils  should  be  especially  avoided, 
being  both  injurious  and  unnecessary.  Planting  of 
nursery  material  should  be  done  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  after  being  received,  and  the  f  ame  rule 
.ipplits  when  transplanting.  The  practice  of  layinc 
in  by  the  heels,  as  it  is  termed,  and  allowing  trees 
and  shrubs  to  remain  so  for  any  length  of  time,  is 
not  advisable,  the  effect  being  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  make  new  roots  a  second  time  wherr  once 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  them.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  plant  two  or  three  shrubs  together  in 
order  to  make  a  mass  at  once,  one  well-developed 
shrub  being  in  every  way  better  than  two  or  more 
starvelings.  E.  D. 
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"This  is  an  Ait 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — ShaJcespeare. 
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Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

HYBRID  TEAS. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  diacuseion  among 
Rose  growers  of  late  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  and  whether  hybrids  produced  by 
the  intercrossing  of  a  Tea  and  a  Hybrid  Perpetual 
should  be  classed  as  Teas  or  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Some  growers  have  grouped  them  under  the  one 
head  and  some  under  the  other,  and  in  the  mean- 
time in  certain  quarters  the  practice  has  arisen  of 
constituting  them  a  separate  class  under  the  name 
of  Hybrid  Teas— apparently  a  logical  proceeding, 
but  in  reality  far  less  so  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  and  open  to  the  great  objection  of  in- 
convenience. 

A  term  used  to  designate  any  class  of  plants 
should  be  exactly  defined  or  definable,  but  it  will 
be  found  very  difficult  to  define  the  term  Hybrid 
Tea  so  that  it  shall  include  just  the  varieties  in- 
tended by  those  who  first  made  use  of  the  expres- 
fion  and  no  others.  Of  all  classes  of  Roses  that 
of  the  Tea  scented  varieties  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinct  and  the  most  clearly  defined.  By  common 
consent  it  has  been  jealously  reserved  for  the 
numerous  varieties  raised  without  the  appreciable 
interference  of  other  species  from  R.  indica,  and 
all  of  which  have  a  vast  number  of  characteristics 
in  common.  The  proposal  of  some  growers  to 
include  the  Hybrid  Teas  of  various  origin  and 
mixed  race  in  the  class  for  pure  Teas  will  never 
be  tolerated  either  by  exhibitors  or  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  grow  the  Tea  scented  varieties  only 
to  enjoy  at  home  the  refined  beauty  of  these  most 
exquisite  of  all  Roses,  and  as  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  National  Rose  Society  that  Hybrid 
Teas  shall  not  be  exhibited  as  Teas,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  serious  attempt  to  class  them  as 
such  will  be  maintained.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  be  shown  whether  they  have  sufficiently  promi- 
nent characteristics  in  common  to  form  a  separate 
and  clearly  definable  class,  or  whether  they  ousht 
not  rather  to  be  included  among  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. 

Out  of  some  four  dozen  so  called  Hybrid  Teas 
now  in  fxistence,  the  following  list  includes  all 
those  that  are  worth  growing,  and  gives,  in  all 
cases  where  it  has  been  recorded,  their  reputed 
parentage  :  La  France  (Guillot,  1S67),  Captain 
Cbristy  (Lacharme,  1S7.'5;  V.  Verdier  .  Safrano), 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  (G.  Paul,  1S73 ;  Mdme.  De 
Tartas  x  Prince  C.  de  Rohan).  Cannes  la  Coquette 
(Nabonnand,  1SV7;  from  La  France),  Reine  Marie 
Henrielte(Levet,  ISTS:  Gen.  Jacqueminot  ■:  Mdme. 
Berard),  .Jules  Finger  (Lacharme,  1S79  :  V.  Ver- 
dier ■:  Sombreuil),  Pierre  Guillot  (Guillot,  1879), 
Camoens  (Schwartz,  ISSl),  Countess  of  Pembroke 
(Bennett,  ISS'2;  President  ■  C'has.  Lefebvre),  Dis- 
tinction (Bennett,  1SS2 ;  Mdme.  Da  St.  Joseph  ■: 
Eugi5nie  Verdier),  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliami Bennett, 
ISS'2  :  Devoniensis  x  V.  Verdier),  Gloire  Lyonnaise 
(Guillot,  1884;  Baroness  Rothschild  Mdmo.  Fal- 
cot),  American  Beauty  (Bancroft,  18S.'^-6),  Wal- 
tham  Climbers  1,  2,  and  3  (Wm.  Paul,  1885  ;  from 
Gloire  de  Dijon),  and  W.  F.  Bannett  (Bennett, 
1885),  said  to  be  useful  for  forcing  as  a  market 
Rose,  but  not  valuable  out  of  doors.  The  three 
additions  for  the  current  season  are  Attraction 
(Dubreuil),  Mdme.  Joseph  Desbois  (Guillot;  Baro- 
ness Rothschild  Mdme.  Falcot),  and  Mdme.  A. 
Schwaller  (Bernaix). 

This  is  the  pick  of  the  varieties  which  raisers 
have  designated  Hybrid  Teas  on  the  seemingly 
obvious  deduction  that  a  Hybrid  Tea  is  a  Rose  of 


whose  parents  one  was  a  Tea-scented  variety ;  but 
if  this  is  to  be  held  as  the  definition,  the  class 
must  be  allowed  to  include  all  sorts  of  other 
Roses,  which  have  originated  through  hybridisa- 
tion with  Teas,  such  as  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  and 
Hybrid  Polyanthas.  These  two  last  classes,  how- 
ever, are  justly  grouped  separately,  for  the  Noi- 
settes are  nearly  all  climbers  having  very  charac- 
teristic foliage,  and  the  Hybrid  Polyanthas  have 
foliage,  habit,  and  inflorescence  very  distinct  from 
all  other  Roses,  though  the  varieties  difl'er  little 
from  each  other,  except  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  But,  again,  no  such  similarity  or  dis- 
tinctness of  habit  is  adducible  as  characteristic  of 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  for  a  definition  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  habits  even  of  the  first  three  varieties 
in  the  list  would  include  a  majority  of  the  Roses 
in  cultivation,  and  the  same  objection  applies  to 
the  consideration  of  inflorescence,  form,  colour,_  or 
any  other  permanent  character ;  the  conclusion 
being  that  these  Hybrid  Teas  have  no  definite 
character  sufficiently  distinctive  to  constitute  a 
basis  for  a  separate  class. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  notice  that,  owing  to 
the  very  various  origin  of  many  Roses  and  to  the 
innumerable  crosses  that  have  been  eft'ected  at 
different  times  between  species  and  varieties,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  more 
exactly  than  as  "  a  Rose  of  mixed  race,  that 
flowers  more  than  once  during  the  season."  It 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
definition  that  could  possibly  e.xclude  the  so-called 
Hybrid  Teas,  which,  in,  fact  are  most  of  them 
fairly  free  autumnals  ;  and  it  may  be  incidentally 
remarked  that  until  lately  several  of  these  Roses, 
such  as  La  France  and  Captain  Christy,  were 
always  classed  among  and  considered  to  be  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  among  Roses  is 
what  Asia  Minor  is  to  the  mind  of  the  ungeo- 
grapliical  schoolboy — a  sort  of  general  receptacle 
for  anything  not  immediately  referable  elsewhere 
— and  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  contain  the  Hybrid  Tea?, 
especially  when  its  inclusion  of  such  varieties  as 
Etienne  Levet  and  others  of  the  Victor  Verdier 
race  has  never  been  questioned.  For  it  will 
hardly  be  contested  that  Captain  Christy  and 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  bear  a  greater  general 
resemblance  to  Etienne  Levet,  for  instance,  than  to 
Anna  OUivier  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
held  that  Captain  Christy  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
then  it  may  well  be  asked  why  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william should  be  considered  something  else. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  there  already 
exists  a  definable  and  universally  recognised  class 
of  Roses  to  which  the  varieties  under  discustion 
can  be  referred,  it  is  obviously  not  worth  while  to 
make  them  into  a  separate  class,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  laid 
down,  and,  regarding  Hybrid  Teas  as  being  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
growers  may  well  be  urged  neither  to  class  them 
as  Teas  nor  to  employ  the  term  Hybrid  Teas  as  a 
name  for  a  class  at  all. 

If  only  compilers  of  catalogues  will  avoid  using 
the  term  or  the  division,  and  if  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  parentage  of  any 
variety  to  do  so  in  the  description  thereof,  much 
unnecessary  confusion  will  be  avoided ;  but, 
especially,  no  hybrids  should  be  catalogued  as 
Teas,  lest  an  unfortunate  exhibitor  should  find 
himself  disqualified  for  including  in  his  stand  a 
Hybrid  Tea  that  he  had  purchased  as  a  Tea  ;  or, 
worse  still,  lest  anyone  who  had  ordered  a  collec- 
tion of  Tea-scented  Roses  should  find  his  Rose- 
bed,  when  the  blooming  time  came,  marred  by 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  dull  red  Hybrid  Teas 
which  are  so  little  worth  growing  at  all,  and  are 
certainly  not  worthy  peers  of  the  most  refined  and 
delicately  beautiful  of  all  Roses. 

Tlie  new  Rose,  Archiduchesse  Iffaria  Im- 

maculata,  sent  out  this  season  by  Soupert  et  Netting, 
is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  Madame  Lambard 
fertilised  by  Socrate,  and,  judging  from  the  coloured 
plate  of  the  novelty  in  the  Journal  des  Itoscs,  it  has 


tlie  open  form  and  somewhat  jagged  petals  of  the 
latter  with  the  red  colour  of  the  former.  Like  its 
seed -parent,  moreover,  the  colour  is  said  to  be  vari- 
able, and  the  freedom  of  bloom  remarkable.  That 
the  perfume  is  described  as  delicious  will  not  cause 
surprise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  its  progenitors 
was  that  most  delightfully  fragrant  of  all  Tea-scented 
varieties  Socrate. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  IN  POTS. 

Good  plants  of  this  charming  Rose  may  be  obtained 
on  their  own  roots  for  forcing  next  spring  in  the 
following  manner  :  In  many  places  old  plants  of  this 
Rose  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  therefore  plenty  of 
young  wood  may  be  had.  Of  this  cuttings  should 
now  be  made  and  inserted  in  pots  filled  with  a  com- 
post consisting  of  loam,  well  decayed  leaf-mould,  and 
plenty  of  sand ;  give  them  a  good  watering,  and 
plunge  them  In  a  brisk  bottom-heat ;  place  a  bell- 
glass  over  them,  and  if  kept  moist  and  shaded  from 
the  sun  when  very  bright  they  will  soon  root.  When 
rooted  pot  them  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  using  good 
fibry  loam  mixed  with  some  spent  Mushroom  manure ; 
place  them  in  a  warm  house,  and  when  established 
give  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  enoour.age  growth 
as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  stop  the  shoots,  but 
support  them  on  sticks.  Some  plants  will  push  two 
shoots,  but,  as  a  rule,  when  grown  on  this  principle 
and  not  stopped  they  only  make  one  long  growth. 
When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  shift  into  i!-inch 
pots  ;  the  compost  for  this  potting  should  consist  of 
rough  fibry  loam  mixed  with  half-inch  bones.  After 
this  potting  place  the  plants  in  the  frrut  of  a  house, 
and  train  them  up  the  roof  like  pot  ines.  Keep 
them  well  syringed  in  order  to  keep  down  green  fly. 
In  July  some  of  the  strongest  may  be  shifted  into 
8-inch  pots  and  kept  growing  on  in  heat  until  August, 
when  they  shovild  be  removed  to  a  cool  house,  and 
finally  placed  outside  in  autumn  so  as  to  harden  their 
wood  well.  They  may  be  kept  out  until  frost  appears, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  their  winter 
quarters.  Cuttings  struck  in  March  and  grown  in 
this  way  often  make  shoots  8  feet  and  10  feet  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger  in  one 
season.  When  grown  in  this  manner  and  twisted 
round  stakes  they  make  grand  plants  the  following 
spring  for  many  purposes,  for,  as  a  rale,  they  produce 
a  bloom  at  every  joint.  Olitor. 


Bose  Captain  Christy. — It  is  surprising  to 
see  in  Mr.  William  Falconer's  interesting  account 
of  Rose  growing  in  America  that  Captain  Christy 
is  not  much  grown  there  for  cut  flowers,  because  it 
is  "too  small  for  the  purpose"  !  In  this  country  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  light  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  is 
what  exhibitors  with  unpardonable  familiarity  de- 
scribe as  a  "  back-row  "  flower.  But  probably  where 
such  enormities  as  Paul  Xeyron  command  attention 
and  can  find  a  market,  the  word  "  large,"  which  must 
always  be  only  a  rel.itive  term,  conveys  a  different 
irupres.iion  from  that  generally  attributed  to  it  among 
florists  in  this  country.  There  seems  a  prospect  of  some 
confusion  ahead,  from  the  intimation  in  Mr.  Falconer's 
article  that  there  are  two  white  sports  from  Catherine 
Mermet  in  existence.  No  doubt,  however,  their  dis- 
tinctness  will  be  thoroughly  tested  before  The  Bride's 
double  is  generally  distributed. 

Persian  Yellow  and  Harrison's  Yellow. 
— In  Mr.  Girdlestone's  charming  notes  on  the  group- 
ing of  Roses  (p.  190)  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
this  writer  preferring  the  double  Persian  Yellow  to 
Harrisoni.  They  are  also  described  as  each  bearing 
a  strong  family  likeness.  The  writer,  however,  is 
surely  mistaken  in  stating  that  Harrison's  Yellow  is 
the  stronger  grower  and  Persian  Yellow  the  freer 
flowerer  of  the  two,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  recom- 
mended that  preference  should  be  given  to  the  Persian 
Yellow.  There  must  be  some  confusion  here  ;  no 
Rose  can  bloom  more  freely  than  Harrison's,  while 
generally  and  on  most  sites  the  Persian  Yellow  is 
considerably  the  stronger  grower.  There  are  other 
wide  differences  of  habit,  size  of  bloom  and  perfume 
between  these  two  Roses  which  render  it  very  ma- 
terial that  where  only  room  can  be  found  for  one  of 
these,  Harrison's  Yellow  should  be  the  one  selected. 
In  fact,  for  brightness  of  colour,  profusion  of  bloom, 
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and  fulness  of  fragrance,  Harrison!  is  doubtless  the 
first  and  best  of  all  the  yellow  Briers,  Austrian  or 
other,  and  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  the  double  yellow 
Ptr.-ian  with  its  pancake  form,  and  suspicious  odour. 

■ — HORTUS. 

P.S. — As  to  the  beautiful  Rosa  macrantha,  I  have 
never  seen  it  perfect  except  against  a  wall. 

Bose  Papa  Gontier. — This  Rose  seems  to  be 
working  its  way  into  public  favour.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Amei'ican  Florist  says  of  ifc — 

I  went  the  other  day  to  Mr.  John  Henderson's  place  at  Flush- 
ing to  see  the  Papa  Goutier  Rose.  1  had  heard  several  good 
reports  of  it,  but  found  on  examination  that  none  of  them  did 
it  justice.  As  a  cut  flower  it  combines  good  qualities  ;  it  la  free- 
bloi  >ming,  fragrant,  and  of  clean,  vigorous  growth  ;  the  colour 
is  brilhant  and  rich,  and  each  bud  has  Ihe  now  necessary 
appendage  of  a  long  stem,  clothed  with  handsome  foliage. 
AVnen  this  Rose  was  sent  out  by  Nabonnand,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  several  of  our  Rose-growers  tried  a  few  of  it,  but 
from  carelessness  or  a  want  of  discernment  none  of  them 
discovered  its  merits. 


SHORT  NOTE—ROSES, 

Old.  yellow  Rose.— Having  seen  in  The  Garben  of 
Feb.  12  a  paragraph  signed  "  F.  W.  Y."  asking  for  the  old 
double  yellow  Rose,  Lady  King  writes  to  say  that  she  can 
supply  it,  and  wants  to  know  if  "  F.  W.  Y."  wishes  it  sent 
at  once,  and  to  what  direction. — Address,  Lady  King,  21, 
Fitzwilliam  Square,  Dublin. 

NOTES  OFJTHE  WEEK. 

Beading'  Horticultural  Society.  —The  annual  early 
summer  exliibitiou  of  this  society  announced  for  June  22 
will  take  phii;e  on  June  2. 

Double  Daffodils. — Mr.  Hartland  sends  us  from 
Temple  Hill,  Cork,  flowers  of  the  double  Daffodil  called  Kip 
Van  Winkle,  a  peculiar-looking  flower,  and  no  improvement 
on  single- flowered  kinds. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  opened  a  branch  establishment  at  133,  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  for  the  sale  of  American  seeds  for 
English  gardens 

Amaryllis  formosissima.  -From  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge, 
The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  we  have  received  blooms  of 
Amaryllis  formosissima.  It  is  of  a  remarkably  dart  scarlet 
colour  and  very  effective.     It  also  lasts  well  in  a  cut  etate. 

"We  have  received  from  the  Director  o(  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  "a  bulletin  of  miscellaneous  information.'  It  con- 
tains a  description  of  Cape  Boxwood  (Buxus  Macowani) 
aiid  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  industries  at  the 
Mauritius. 

Eveljma  Kermesina.— This  somewhat  resembles  a 
dwarf  Hobralia  in  its  habit  of  growth.  It  bears  upon  the 
ends  of  its  reed-like  stems  pendent  huads  of  blooms,  each  of 
which  is  .she.ithed  in  a  loug.pointed,  pale  purple  bract,  which 
is  longer  than  the  flower.  Of  this  genus,  the  only  other 
species  which  we  have  seen  in  cultivation  is  E.  caravata.  in 
which  the  bracts  are  pinkish  mauve,  and  the  flowers  orange, 
yellow/.  We  recently  saw  Kermesina  blooming  freely  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Dorking. 

Single  Camellias.  —  I  send  you  a  box  of  single 
Camellias.  Our  collection,  which  is  extensive,  contains 
many  very  beautiful  varieties  not  common  in  gardens.  Tiicy 
are  great  favourites  with  the  king  and  queen.— Henrv 
Knioht,  Chateau  fh  Laci-en,  BeUjium. 

*^t*  A  charming  collection,  consisting  of  both  red  and 
white  single  blooms  of  great  beauty  and  substance.  Along 
witn  them  came  also  flowers  of  Camellia  reticulata,  of  which 
we  have  in  our  own  gardens  here  and  there  some  grand 
specimens. — Ed. 

Winter  Aconites  and  Ajuga.— On  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  one  of  the  prettiest  masses  of  colour 
is  a  mixture  of  winter  Aconites  and  the  common 
purple-leaved  Bugle  (Ajuga  reptans).  The  Aconites 
are  planted  in  a  spreading  mass  of  Bugle,  and  the  con- 
trast of  its  vinous-purple  foliage  with  the  bright  gold 
of  the  Aconite  flowers  is  charming.  It  is  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Seedling  Christmas  Hoses.— I  send  you  a 
few  of  my  Hellebore  seedlings,  which  I  think  you 
will  like  to  see.  Two  are  especially  pretty  — a  very 
large-cupped  white,  and  a  large  fimbriated  white  with 
spots  in  ttie  centre.  There  are  thousands  of  blooms 
out  at  present,  and  every  season  adds  to  the  variety. 
— T.  H.  Archer-Hind. 

*„*  A  lovely  assortment  both  of  white  and  red- 
coloured  kinds — quite  as  good  as  named  sorts. — Ed. 

Calliandra  Tweediei.— This  Brazilian  shrub  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  such  gardens  as  Kew,  though 
it  is  so  beautiful,  flowering  at  a  time  when  the  stove- 
hounes  are  not  over-brig'jt  with  colour.  It  is  one  of 
the  multitude  of  tropical  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Pea  family,  though  it  looks  more  like  a  Bottle-brush 
Tree  (Callistemon),  as  the  flower-heads  are  composed 
of  tufts  of  crimson  stamens.  The  leaves  are  finely 
divided  like  a  Mimosa  ;  hence  it  is  a  very  elegant  as 


well  as  bright-flowered  shrub.  It  comes  from  Brazil, 
and  requires  stove  treatment.  It  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  in  the  Kew  Palm  house. 

M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  has  started  a  French 
gardening  paper,  for  which  he  adopts  our  own  name. 
"While  taking  from  an  English  journal,  The  Garden, 
its  name,"  he  says,  "  we  intend  to  follow  its  pro- 
gramme, and  we  avow  that  we  aspire  to  its  success." 
We  wish  success  to  Lc  Jardin.  The  old  French 
periodicals,  excellent  as  they  are,  appeal  to  but  a 
limited  class. 

Thunbergia  Harrisi. — The  extreme  beauty  of 
this  stove  climber  was  well  shown  by  the  fine  speci- 
men exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  from 
the  Pendell  Court  Garden.  The  large,  deep  mauve- 
purple  flowers  are  surpassed  in  brightness  by  few 
other  tropical  climbers,  and  as  it  blooms  habitually 
at  this  season  its  value  is  increased.  It  is  a  free- 
growing  climber,  just  the  plant  for  a  large  stove 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  long,  slender 
shoots  to  extend  freely  or  hang  in  graceful  festoons 
It  is  a  plant  readily  procured  at  a  nursery,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  common. 

Alseuosmia  macrophylla. — This  pretty  Capri- 
foliad  seems  at  present  to  be  but  little  or  not  at  all 
known,  except  in  a  few  establishments.  A  small 
specimen  now  flowering  in  the  temperate  pits  at  Kew 
was  obtained  a  couple  of  years  ago  from  Mr.  E.  G. 
Loder,  Floore.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
where,  in  the  form  of  a  shrub,  it  reaches  a  height  of 
7  feet  or  8  feet.  The  plant  is  glabrous  throughout, 
bearing  leaves  3  inches  or  more  in  length  with  an 
irregularly  toothed  margin.  A  dark,  shining  green 
on  the  upper  surface  adds  to  their  beauty,  while  the 
under  surface  is  of  quite  a  dull  green  colour.  The 
midrib  is  prominent,  especially  on  the  under  side. 
The  flowers,  which  emit  a  pleasant  odour,  arise  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  borne  on  short  peduncles. — A.  Z. 

Narcissus  committee. — Will  you  allow  me  to 
inform  your  readers,  in  case  they  may  not  have  seen 
the  notice,  that  the  meetings  of  the  Narcissus  com- 
mittee for  this  spring  are  fixed  for  March  22,  April  12 
and  April  26,  when  we  hope  to  carry  on  our  work  of 
former  seasons.  Any  objects  of  interest  that  may  be 
sent  addressed  to  me  at  South  Kensington  in  time 
for  one  of  these  days  will  be  cared  for  and  brought 
before  the  committee.  What  we  endeavour  to  do  is  : 
(1)  to  acquire  information  as  to  wild  and  typical 
species  from  their  habitats  ;  (2)  to  identify  the  names 
of  specimens  unknown  to  the  sender,  and  to  correct 
any  errors  in  nomenclature  which  may  occur  among 
those  exhibited  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society;  and  (.3)  to  pass  an  opinion  as  to  the 
distinctiveness  and  value  of  hybrid  or  seedling  forms, 
and,  if  considered  worthy,  to  register  them  under  dis- 
tinctive names. — 0.  K.  ScRASB-DicKiNS,  Hon.  Sec, 
Narcissus  Commitlce. 

Anthuriums  at  Burford  Lodge. — Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  contains  some  grand  specimens  of 
these  plants,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  a  whole 
house  is  devoted.  The  kinds  grown  are  chiefly  An- 
dreanum,  Scherzerianum,  ferrierense,  various  forms 
of  Rothschildianum,  and  others,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  their  brilliantly  coloured  epathes  is  strik- 
ingly grand.  A  ferrierense  has  almost  round  spathes 
some  6  inches  in  diameter  and  creamy  vermillion  in 
colour.  With  these  the  heart-shaped,  brilliant  scarlet 
spathes  of  Andreanum  form  a  striking  contrast.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  are  the  mottled  forms  of  lioth- 
schildianum  and  the  scarlet-crimson  Scherzerianum, 
of  which  there  are  here  numerous  improved  seedlings. 
The  only  want  is  a  few  white  kinds,  of  which  many 
fine  ones  are  in  cultivation. 

The  silvery  Rhododendron  (R.  argenteum) 
— One  can  only  get  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
great  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  as  they  grow  on  their 
native  mountains  by  seeing  such  noble  specimens  as 
those  in  the  large  temperate  house  at  Kew.  Every 
spring  the  rich  collection  of  these  shrubs  at  Kew  is 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  place,  for  nowhere 
else  in  Europe  can  such  large  specimens  be  seen. 
Already  they  have  commenced  flowering,  and  two  or 
three  species  are  in  full  bloom  ;  a  huge  shrub  of  R. 
argenteum  is  now  an  object  of  amazing  beauty.  It 
is  between  15  feet  and  20  feet  high,  and  carries  no 
fewer  than  thirty  large   heads   of  blossoms.     These 


heads  are  some  8  inches  through,  and  are  globular 
and  compact,  the  flowers  being  numerous.  Each 
flower  is  IJ  inches  across,  of  a  pure  ivory  white-like 
wax  with  a  deep  stain  of  crimson  at  the  interior  base. 
The  leaves  are  handsome,  being  nearly  a  foot  long, 
proportionately  broad,  deep  green  above,  silvery 
beneath.  They  much  resemble  those  of  the  Loquat 
(Eriobotrya).  In  contrast  to  this  lovely  Rhododen- 
dron is  the  rich  crimson  R.  arboreum,  of  which  there 
are  gigantic  trees,  glowing  with  brilliant  flower- 
trusses  richer  in  tint  than  that  of  any  other  Rhodo- 
dendron. A  few  days  will  see  other  species  in  bloom, 
and  onwards  till  May  this  house  will  be  visited  by 
many  in  order  to  see  these  noble  shrubs. 

Imantophyllum  miniatum. — This  is  a  robust- 
growing  member  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  but,  as 
most  of  us  know,  it  is  neither  bulbous-rooted  nor 
deciduous.  It  produces  stout,  strap-shaped  leaves, 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion,  smooth,  and 
intensely  deep  green.  The  scape,  which  rises  above 
the  leaves,  bears  a  dense  umbrella  like  head  of  large 
showy  campanulate  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  The  greater  portion  of  the  flower  is  rich 
orange-vermilion,  but  at  the  base  it  is  yellow.  We 
recently  saw  several  dozens  of  this  plant  in  the 
gardens  at  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  producing  a  grand 
effect.  There  are  several  forms  which  differ  from 
eich  other  in  size  and  depth  of  colour.  The  genua  is 
also  spelt  Himantophyllum  and  Imatophyllum. 

Staphylea  colchica. — This  plant,  a  member  of 
the  Bladder- nut  family,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  genus  Styphelia,  which  belongs  to  Epacrids. 
It  is  a  much-branched  deciduous  shrub,  with  bright 
green  leaves  and  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  borne 
on  the  points  of  the  young  shoots.  It  forces  very 
easily,  and  is  invaluable  for  decoration  early  in  the 
season,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  grown  in  quantity 
by  Mr.  Howe  at  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  where  we 
recently  saw  it  in  great  beauty.  The  plants  are 
grown  in  pots,  plunged  in  the  open  air  during 
summer  and  autumn,  but  placed  under  cover  before 
hard  frosts  set  in,  and  brought  into  the  forcing  house 
from  time  to  time.  We  alt^o  saw  this  plant  in  great 
perfection  recently  with  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons, 
of  Maida  Vale. 

Alpine  Primulas. — These  being  very  much  in 
vogue  just  now,  the  following  note  may  be  of  interest. 
By  a  recent  publication  in  the  Annals  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical and  Botanical  Society  of  Vienna,  a  vagueness 
in  the  nomenclature  of  a  natural  hybrid  between 
Primula  Glusiana  (Tausch)  and  minima  (L.)  has  been 
cleared  up.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  hybrid.  The 
one  next  to  Glusiana  is  P.  intermedia  (Portenschlag), 
P.  Portenschlagiana  (Becker),  P.  Floerkiana  (Salzer). 
The  other  nearest  to  minima  is  P.  Wettsteini 
(Wiemann).  P.  intermedia  was  discovered  on  the 
Schneeberg,  in  1851,  by  Salzer,  and  by  Portenschlag 
on  the  Wiidalpe.  Since  then  it  was  much  sought 
after  by  botanists,  but  in  vain.  On  the  10th  June, 
1885,  M.  Wiemann,  of  the  Imperial  Botanical 
Garden,  Vienna,  found  it,  in  company  with  P.  Wett- 
steini, on  the  Schneeberg,  and  my  head  gardener, 
M.  Obrist,  on  the  same  day,  in  quite  another  direc- 
tion, near  Admont. — O.  F.,  Lehenhof. 

The  weather  and  spring  flowers. — With  the 
exception  of  two  dull  days,  we  have  had  fifty-three 
days  of  more  or  less  sharp  frost  at  night,  and  bright, 
stimulating  sunshine  in  the  daytime — alternations  of 
Weather  very  destructive  to  vegetation ;  flowers  in 
consequence  are  scarce,  and  everything  is  backward. 
Iris  Histrio,  which,  as  a  rule,  flowers  about  the  end 
of  January,  has  only  been  out  two  days.  Colchicum 
luteum,  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  is, 
on  account  of  its  purity  of  colour,  showier  than  any 
Crocus.  Golchicum  crociflorum,  from  Central  Asia, 
white  striped  with  purple,  has  sent  up  six  flower.=, 
the  produce  of  one  tiny  bulb.  Bulbocodium  rutheui- 
cum  both  in  form  and  size  makes  a  good  companion 
to  it.  Its  bright  starry  flowers  resemble  those  of  a 
small  Crocus;  its  biilli.int  magenta-purple  colour 
makes  it  highly  attractive,  awA  when  better  known 
it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favourite.  Muscari  azureum, 
G.alanthu3  Elwesi  and  latifolius,  Leoutice  Alberti, 
and  the  rare  Coptis  brachypetala,  with  its  quaint 
white  spider-like  flowers,  complete  the  present  floral 
wealth  of  my  garden.--MAX  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 
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Garden  in  the  House. 


A  COTTAGER'S  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  good  a  display  a 
cottager  who  is  fond  of  flowers  can  make  in  a 
very  small  space  and  with  but  few  appliances. 
In  the  case  of  the  cottage  whose  summer  show  of 
flowers  we  here  engrave,  the  space  is  about  G  yards 
in  breadth  by  4  yards  in  depth.  This  includes 
a  tiny  greenhouse,  which  gives  winter  shelter  to 
the  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  other 
plants  that  form  part  of  the  summer  display.  A 
few  boards  are  roughly  nailed  up  at  gradually 
decreasing  heiglits  under  the  cottage  window  and 
form  a  stage  on  which  the  plants  are  arranged 
with  good  etfect,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  flower, 
beginning  at  the  ground  level  in  front  and 
gradually  rising  to  the  window.  Here  and  there 
appear  the  graceful  arching  sprays  of  the  Maiden's 


in  the  greenhouse  without  water,  and  though  withered 
still  adhere  to  the  stems.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
use  of  a  certain  chemical  manure  that  we  have  been 
using  in  a  liquid  state  all  the  winter.  Azaleas  are 
also  operated  on  witli  grand  results,  A.  mollis,  &c., 
keeping  cut  for  over  a  week.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
moat  valuable  discovery  made  by  accident.  Yet 
before  I  say  more  on  the  subject  we  shall  try  its 
effects  on  greenhouse  Pelargoniums  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  latter  being  so  apt  to  drop  their  blooms. 
I  have  also  used  it  on  iodoor  Daffodils,  and  with  great 
effect.  For  instance,  Ard-Eigh,  Tenby,  and  others, 
arc  now  nearly  six  weeks  open,  and  perfect  yet. — 
W.  B.  HAIiTI.ANI>,  TiiiqJc  Hill,  Cork. 

*,*  Mr.  Hartland  will  perhaps  give  the  public  the 
name  of  this  precious  chemical  agent.  —  El). 

■Wallflowers  for  window  boxes. — Among.st 
early  flowering  plants  easily  raised  from  seed  none 
are  better  than  bushy  little  plants  of  single  Wall- 
flowers ;  they  are  very  harrly  ind  when  kept  dwarf 
by  being  planttd  out  in  single  lines  early  in  the  sea- 


they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  two  years,  by  which  time 
they  form  handsome  clumps,  and  nre  available  for 
forcing  aijain. 


Propagating. 


A  cottager's  window  garden. 


Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa) ;  Lilium  auratum  shoots 
up  through  dwarfer  plants,  and  Campanula  fra- 
gilis,  so  well  grown  by  cottagers,  is  in  well- 
farnished  potfuls,  sometimes  hanging  from  the 
slight  framework  that  a  thin  cotton  blind  is  tied 
to,  in  hottest  sunshine.  The  little  garden  is  also 
full  of  good  hardy  flowers,  the  pot  plants  being 
stood  between  them.  A  Sweetwater  Vine  covers 
the  front  of  the  cottage,  and  Clematis  Jackmanni 
adorns  the  little  porch. 


Floral  gum  for  fixing  flower  petals  dis- 
pensed with. — Have  any  of  your  readers  used  a  chemi- 
cal manure  in  a  liquid  state  that  acts  and  gives  vitality 
to  flowers  so  as  to  preserve  them  in  water  for  a  pro- 
longed period  after  being  cut,  even  in  rooms  where  a 
fire  is  kept  all  day,  with  gas  at  night?  I  have  at 
present  some  cut  blooms  of  Geranium  West  Brighton 
Gem  actually  in  this  condition  for  over  a  fortnight. 
Some  blooms  have  been  also  cut  and  put  on  the  shelf 


son,  so  as  not  to  get  drawn  up  in  the  seed  bed,  they 
make  sturdy  growths  well  set  with  flower  buds,  and 
overcome  removal  about  as  quickly  as  any  plants 
with  which  I  am  accjuainted.  We  grow  the  Blood 
Red  and  Belvoir  Castle  Yellow,  both  of  which  we  sow 
in  March  in  open-air  beds,  and  plant  out  the  seedlings 
in  lines  in  any  spacts  in  the  kitchen  or  fruit  garden 
not  otherwise  occupied.  If  not  required  for  other 
purposes  they  yield  a  capital  supply  of  flowers  for 
cutting. — J.  G.  H. 

Christmas  Koses. — These,  coming  in  as  they 
do  so  usefully  for  cut  flowers,  are  made  a  specialty  of 
by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Hounslow,  who  annually  forces  a 
great  quantity  of  them  in  pots  and  baskets  under- 
neath (ihe  stages  of  the  houses  devoted  to  Cyclamens. 
They  are  all  lifted  from  the  open  ground  about  two 
months  before  they  are  required,  potted  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil  and  placed  underneath  the  stages, 
where  they  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom.  After 
having  flowered  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
if  need  be  divided  and  planted  out  in  rich  soil,  where 


Nepenthes. — These    will    now    be    actively    in 
growth,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock,  cuttings  may  be  put  in  either  at  the  pre- 
sent time  or  later  on.     The  length  at  which  they 
are  taken  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  some 
being  more  vigorous  than  others  ;  but  nothing  is 
gained  by  making  the  cuttings  too  large,  as  they 
not  only  take  a  longer  time  to  form  roots,  but  are 
also  liable  to  lose  their  bottom  leaves  before  they 
strike,  and  thus  give  the  plants  a  naked  appear- 
ance.    The  soil  best  suited  for  the  cuttings  is  a 
mixture  of  fibrous   peat.    Sphagnum,  and  silver 
sand,  thus  forming  a  very  open  compost.     From 
the  heavy  character  of  the  leaves,  the  cuttings  re- 
quire to  be  inserted  firmly,  and  on  that  account 
may  be  safely  put  in  deeper  than 
many   other  subjects.      The   larger 
ones  are   better    potted    like    esta- 
blished plants  than  inserted  as  cut- 
tings with  a  dibble,  for,  by  the  first- 
named  method,  far  greater  security 
is  attained.     A  very  good   mode  of 
procedure  is  to  place  a  few  crocks  in 
the  bottom  of  a  small  pot,  then  put 
in  the  cutting  so  that  its  lower  por- 
tion rests  on  the  crocks,  and  then 
fill  the  pot  firmly  with  the  above- 
mentioned  compost.      After  this  is 
done,  and  a  thorough  wateiing  given, 
they  may  be  plunged  in  gentle  heat 
in  the  propagating  house.     Itwillbe 
necessary  to   keep  them  in  a  close 
case  till  rooted,  and  as  a  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere  is  very  essential  to 
their  well-doing,  this  should  be  borne 
in   mind  in  selecting  the  place  for 
tbem.     The  lights  of  the  case  must 
be  kept  quite  close,  and  the  cuttings 
require  to  be  very  carefully  shaded 
during  sunshine.     One  caution  to  he 
observed  is,  that  from  the  top-heavy 
character  of   the   cuttings  they  are 
rather  liable  to  fall  over,  even  if  at 
first  fi.xed  securely,  and  such  a  thing 
will  often  injure  the  young  roots,  so 
that   it  must  as  far  as  possible  be 
guarded  against.      If  fastened  to  a 
stake,  they  are  then  rendered  more 
secure,  but  to  be  effective,  the  stake 
used  for  the  purpose  .should  be  first 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then 
the  crocks  added,  and  after  that  the 
cutting  and  .«oil,  so  that  the  stake 
is  in  this  manner  held  in  its  place  by 
all  the  later  additions.     Before  con- 
signing them  to  the  propagating  case, 
s3e  that  the  pitchers  do  not  contain 
any    decomposing  matter  ;     other- 
wise, in  a  close  atmosphere  this  will 
often  cause  the  plants  to  decay. 

Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,  as  well  as  the 
various  Pyrethrums  (now  such  favourites),  can  be 
readily  increased  by  division,  hut  in  the  case  of  at 
least  the  two  first  named,  where  a  larger  stock  of 
any  one  kind  is  needed  than  can  be  obtained  in 
this  manner,  the  plant  which  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease can  be  taken  into  a  gentle  heat,  or  even 
sheltered  by  a  cold  frame,  in  order  to  cause 
young  shoots  to  push  up  quickly,  and  when  long 
enough  they  can  be  taken  oft'  as  cuttings,  and 
treated  the  same  as  Fuchsias  and  similar  things. 
The  entire  shoot  should  not  be  taken  to  form  the 
cutting,  but  a  strong  eye  or  two  must  be  left  at 
the  base  in  order  to  cause  other  shoots  to  push 
therefrom.  By  these  means  the  second  crop  is 
larger  than  the  first,  and  the  early-struck  cuttings 
soon  grow  sufficiently  to  have  their  tops  taken  off 
and  treated  as  above.  In  this  way  a  very  large 
number  can  quickly  be  obtained  from  a  plant  or 
two.  In  the  case  of  any  that  are  divided,  if  they 
are  of  a  delicate  character  or  insufficiently  rooted, 
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the  best  results  are  obtained  by  sbeltering  them 
for  a  little  while  in  a  frame  till  the  roots  are  again 
actively  in  operation.  Chrysanthemums  will  now 
strike  root  readily  under  anything  like  favourable 
conditions,  and  on  that  account  many  do  not  pro- 
pagate till  tliis  time  of  the  year,  or  even  later,  but, 
of  course,  those  who  grow  flowers  for  exhibition 
have  their  plants  rooted  some  time  since.  Dibbled 
into  pots,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  treated 
carefully,  they  quickly  root,  and  may  then  be 
potted  off.  The  principal  points  to  observe  are  to 
see  that  the  cuttings  are  clear  of  aphides  before 
putting  them  in,  and  not  to  keep  them  too  close, 
as  not  only  may  mildew  set  in,  but  the  future 
plant  is  much  weakened  if  kept  too  close  during 
its  earlier  stages. 


IioM.KA  HoRSFALLi.t;,  which  is  such  a  valuable 
flowering  plant  for  furnishing  the  rafters  and 
similar  situations  in  the  stove,  is  a  very  ditficult 
subject  to  propagate  from  cuttings ;  still  it  can  be 
easily  increased  by  grafting  either  on  its  own 
roots  or  on  those  of  the  allied  Batatas  panioulata. 
It  is  a  very  simple  operation,  the  pieces  of  roots 
chosen  being  about  the  eize  of  a  straw,  with,  if 
possible,  a  few  attendant  fibres,  while  (he  scion  is 
formed  of  the  point  of  a  growing  shoot.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  root  may  be  split  for  a  little 
distance,  then  the  lower  part,  being  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  is  inserted  therein  and  tied 
securely  in  its  place.  Soft  grafting  cotton  should 
be  the  material  employed  for  tying  purposes,  as 
any  bruise  will  greatly  militate  against  the  chances 
-of  success,  and,  of  course,  the  union  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  After  this  is  done  they 
must  be  potted,  the  roots  being  twisted  round 
in  order  to  allow  the  point  of  union  to  be  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  must  then  be  placed 
in  a  close  propagating  case,  and  the  success  of  the 
operation  may  be  determined  when  the  shoot 
commences  to  grow.  When  this  takes  place  a 
little  air  can  be  given  by  tilting  the  lights,  and 
they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  the  air  of  the 
house.  The  shoot  of  the  Ipoma-a  used  as  a  scion 
may  be  from  :?  inches  to  (J  inches  long. 

Pkimulas  of  the  Sieboldi  section,  of  which 
there  are  now  so  many  and  beautiful  varieties, 
can,  of  course,  be  increased  by  division,  but 
where  a  greater  quantity  is  required  than  can  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  cuttings  of  the  roots  is  the 
method  generally  employed,  and  if  this  is  care- 
fully done  large  numbers  can  be  propagated  from 
even  a  single  plant,  provided  it  is  an  established 
one  and  well  furnished  with  roots.  The  plant 
being  turned  out  of  its  pot  and  the  soil  shaken 
off,  all  roots  that  can  be  spared  are  taken  away, 
leaving,  of  course,  enough  attached  to  each  crown 
to  support  it  and  bring  the  flower  to  maturity. 
The  remaining  roots  are  then  cut  up  into  lengths 
of  an  inch  or  so,  and  dibbled  thickly  into  pots  or 
pans  of  light  sandy  compost,  burying  them  at 
such  a  depth  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root  is 
just  covered  with  the  soil.  They  are  then  treated 
as  seeds,  keeping  the  soil  just  moist  and  sheltering 
them  in  a  frame.  Then,  as  spring  advances,  clusters 
of  young  leaves  push  forth  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  root  and  grow  away  quickly.  When  sufh- 
ciently  advanced  they  can  either  be  potted  off  or 
pricked  out  in  a  bed  of  prepared  soil. 

Chat  .tons  Pykacantiia. — It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  this  is  far  from  a  difficult  subject 
to  strike  root  as  cuttings,  and  plants  raised  in 
this  way  are,  in  their  earlier  stages  at  least,  far 
more  prolific  of  berries  than  seedlings  are. 
Besides  this,  cuttings  can  be  employed  to  per- 
petuate any  superior  variety,  such  as  La'landi, 
seedlings  of  which  are  not  always  equal  to  their 
parent.  Last  summer  I  was  very  successful  in 
striking  a  quantity  of  these  Thorns  by  the  fol- 
lowing method.  The  cuttings  were  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  July  and  formed  of  the  current 
season's  growth,  each  being  about  5  inches  to 
6  inches  long.  The  leaves  were  removed  from  the 
bottom  portions  of  the  cuttings,  and  the  latter 
dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Five-inch  pots 
were  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  being  drained 
for  one-third  of  their  depth  the  foil  was  then 
pressed  firmly  in.     After  the  pots  were  filled  with 


cuttings  a  thorough  watering  was  given,  and  all 
were  then  placed  in  a  frame  and  kept  quite  close 
and  shaded.  The  cuttings  were  watered  when 
necessary,  and  any  signs  of  decay  removed  before 
the  sun  was  very  powerful,  and  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  lights  were  kept  quite  close.  So 
treated  the  cuttings  rooted  before  winter,  and  are 
now  potted  into  small  pots,  the  intention  being  to 
plant  them  out  in  about  a  month.  If  the  cuttings 
are  placed  in  the  open  ground  the  best  time  for 
the  operation  is  early  in  the  autumn,  and,  of 
course,  they  need  to  be  much  longer  than  when 
put  in  pots  and  sheltered  by  a  frame.  They 
should  be  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  long,  of 
which  about  three  parts  must  be  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  fixed  firmly  in  position  in  order  as  far 
as  possible  to  protect  them  from  cold  and  drying 
winds.  T. 


Ferns. 


W.    H.   GOWEB. 


ANEMIA. 

This  genus  consists  of  elegant,  compact-growing 
species,  characterised  by  having  free  veins,  and 
a   thin   paniculate   fructification   on   tlie  lateral 
branches  of  tlie  sterile  fronds.    This  arrangement 
produces  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  spike  of 
bloom ;   hence   they    are   popularly    known    as 
Flowering  Ferns.      The  varieties  of  this  genus 
already  in  our  gardens  are  extremely  ornamental, 
and  some  of  the  kinds  not  yet  introduced  are 
even   more   beautiful.     Anemias,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  natives  of  tlie  West  Indian  Islands 
and  Tropical  America.      They  thrive  in  a  cool 
stove  and  enjoy  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  dislike 
ha\'ing  their  fronds  drenched  with  water  by  the 
syringe.     They  should  be  planted  in  peat  and 
sharp  sand,  and  kept  in  rather  small  pots.     Thus 
treated,  they  form  charming  stove  plants,  and  are 
available  for  room  decoration,  whilst  some  of  the 
kinds  are  suitable  for  a  Wardian  case.     A.  adian- 
tifolia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps 
the  hardiest  of  the  Anemias,  producing  fronds 
from  !)  inches  to  12  inches  long,  and  from  4  inclies 
to   8  inches  in  width.     They  are  triangular  in 
outline  and  three-times  divided   (tripinnatifid), 
the  segments  being  wedge-shaped,  toothed  on  the 
edges  and  deep  green.     The  fertile  branches  rise 
erect  in  pairs,  from  the  base  of  the  sterile  pinnce, 
to  about  6  inches  in  height  or  more  ;  tliese  are 
also  three-times   branched,  the  segments   being 
wholly  fertile  and  ferrugineous.     It  is  plentiful 
in  Jamaica  and  in  various   other  West  Indian 
Islands.     A.   lursuta   grows   from   6   inches   to 
12   inches  high  ;    the   fronds   are   once-divided 
(pinnate),  the  segments  being  broad  and  dentate, 
and  the  stems  are  clothed  with   short  reddish 
brown  hairs.    It  comes  from  Brazil.    A.  Dregeana 
is  one  of  the  few  kinds  found  out  of  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere.     Its  fronds,   which  are  about 
8  inches  high,  are  simply  pinnate,  the  segments 
being  entire  and  deep   green.     The  stems   are 
clothed  with  short,  woolly,  brown  hairs,  and  the 
fertile  branches  are  longer  than  those  that  are 
sterile.      It   is   a   native   of  South   Africa.      A. 
cheilanthoiiles,  sometimes  called  tomentosa,  is  an 
elegant  Brazilian  plant,  the  fronds  of  which  grow 
from  G  inches  to  1-2  inches  in  length.     They  are 
twice-divided,  the  segments  being  finely  cut,  pale 
green,  and  furnished  with  rusty-red  hairs ;  the 
fertile  liranches  are  very  conspicuous  ;  they  rise 
from  G  inches  to  12  inches  in  height.     A.  coUina 
is  also  a  Brazilian  plant,  the  fronds  of  which  are 
from   !J   inches   to   12  inches  high  ;   the  stems, 
which  are  clothed  with  bright  chestnut  hairs,  are 
pinnate,  the  segments  being  Ijroad,  obtuse,  and 
dull   green  ;   the  fertile   branches  are   9   inches 
high.    A.  Mandioccanais  a  pinnate-leaved  species, 
the  segments  of  which  are  broad,  oblique,  crenate- 
edgtd,  and  bright,  .shining  gieen  ;  the  stems  are 


clothed  with  dark  brown  woolly  hairs  ;  the 
fertile  branches  rise  from  6  inches  to  9  inches 
high.  It  comes  from  Brazil.  A.  Phyllitidis  and 
the  two  following  kinds  have  reticulated  veins, 
and  therefore  have  been  separated  from  Anemia, 
and  placed  in  the  genus  Anemidictyon.  A. 
Phyllitidis  is  a  bold,  robust  plant,  with  fronds 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height  and  once-divided  ; 
they  usually  bear  about  6  pairs  of  pinnae  and  a 
terminal  one,  all  of  which  are  some  4  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  serrated  on 
the  edges,  and  bright  green  ;  the  fertile  branches, 
which  are  from  IJ  inches  to  12  inches  high,  are 
very  dense  and  bold.  In  the  variety  longifoliuiu 
the  pinntB  are  much  narrower,  and  vivid  green  ; 
the  fertile  liranches  are  also  narrower,  hut  dense, 
and  upwards  of  a  foot  high.  The  variety  fraxi- 
nifolium  is  very  handsome  ;  it  grows  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  about 
nine  pairs  of  sterile  pinmv  and  a  terminal  one  ; 
these  are  about  2  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad, 
crenate- edged,  and  deep  green;  the  fertile 
branches,  which  are  a  foot  high,  are  very  dense. 
The  Anemidictyons  are  very  hardy  plants,  and 
widely  dispersed  over  Tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands. 


AMERICAN  MAIDEN-HAIRS  AND  WILD 
FLOWERS. 
Rekerring  again  to  two  essays  on  hardy  Ferns,  in 
which  our  North  American  species  are  noticed  in 
The  Garden  of  October  2  and  23,  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  our  very  common 
Adiantum  pedatum.  It  grows  with  us  in  the 
leaf  mould  of  shady  or  moist  woods,  and  does 
well  in  dense  shade,  not  thriving  in  competition 
with  Grasses  in  sunny,  exposed  places.  Its  pretty 
black  stem  and  branches,  its  horizontal  and  grace- 
fully-massed fronds,  make  this  plant  very  beauti- 
ful, especially  to  one  familiar  with  the  exotic 
kinds  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  Oar  Maiden-hairs 
would  do  well  planted  below  trees  and  by  shady 
walks  in  leaf  mould,  and  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  such  localities.  A  good  stock  could  be 
readily  mailed  by  anyone  familiar  with  plants  in 
this  country.  Your  correspondents  do  not  mention 
two  North  American  plants  which  would  be 
pretty  planted  out  for  companions  to  other  hardy 
natives  or  exotics — our  pretty  Trillium  grandi- 
florum,  or  Wake  Robin,  and  the  Dodecatheon 
Meadia,  commonly  called  Shooting  Star.  The 
Trillium  is  a  very  showy  plant,  which,  in  June  in 
rich  woods,  dots  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
with  its  showy  three-petaled,  vase-like  flowers. 
It  grows  from  10  inches  to  IS  inches  in  height, 
and  is  one  ot  our  most  beautiful  wild  flowers. 
Plant  the  tubers,  small  though  they  are,  about 
4  inches  or  G  inches  deep,  as  they  seem  always  to 
occur  at  that  depth  or  deeper,  and  you  will  have 
no  further  trouble  with  them,  as  they  are  very  well 
able  to  care  of  themselves.  They  will  thrive 
equally  well  in  shade  or  sunshine— perhaps  better 
in  the  sun,  but  on  the  bare  ground,  in  the  shade 
of  trees,  they  more  readily  catch  the  eye.  No 
more  attractive  plant  could  be  used  among  hardy 
Ferns  or  fernery  rockwork  than  this.  When  the 
Ferns  are  unrolling  their  fronds  this  would  be 
ready  to  hide  their  nakedness  from  the  beholder's 
gaze.  The  Dodecatheon  is  also  a  low  growing 
plant.  Its  leaves  make  it  look  at  first  glance 
like  an  Auricula,  but  its  flower-spike  rises  a  foot 
high,  and  has  numerous  flowers  somewhat  like  the 
flowers  of  Cyclamen.  It  grows  and  rapidly  in- 
creases in  any  situation.  It  would  look  well  among 
hardy  Cyclamens.  CitAs.  L.  Mann. 

'^*  Mr.  Mann  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to 
know  that  these  plants  have  long  been  valued  in 
our  gardens. — Ed. 

Alsopliila  Rebeccse  — This  is  a  very  elegant, 
slender-stemmed  Tree  Fern  of  recent  introduction, 
originally  discovered  in  the  north  of  Queensland,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rockingham  Bay.  Its  slender 
stems  attain  a  height  of  about  S  feet,  and  bear 
numerous  arching,  deep  green  fronds  8)me  12  inches 
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or  IS  inches  long;  these  are  twice-divided  (bipinnate) ; 
the  segments  are  large,  firm,  and  leathery  in  texture, 
and  somewhat  obtuse.  The  sori  are  usually  disposed  in 
two  medial  rows.  We  recently  saw  good  plants  of 
this  Fern  in  Mr.  William  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

Adiantum  peruvianum. — Amongst  large,  bold- 
growing  Maiden  hair  Ferns  this  species  stands  pre- 
eminent. We  recently  saw  fine  examples  of  it  in  the 
fernery  at  Beddington  House.  It  grows  several  feet 
in  height,  and  the  fronds  are  beautifully  arched  ;  the 
stipes,  or  stems,  are  stout  and  jet-black,  and  the  seg- 
ments are  upwards  of  2  inches  across,  ovate  in  shape, 
and  deep  green.  This  Fern  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  about  to  plant  a  fernery  or 
have  accommodation  for  large  specimens. 


Flower  Garden. 

SEEDLINO  AURICULAS. 

O.-JE  of  the  chief  charms  in  growing  seedling 
flowers,  and  especially  seedling  Auriculas,  is  the 
uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  what  the  seedling 
plants  will  be  ;  and  so  to  watch  the  expanding 
pips  is  an  occupation  of  some  interest.  Seed- 
ling-raising gives  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  work 
to  the  cultivator.  If  I  can  gather  seed  early 
enough  to  sow  in  August,  I  like  to  do  so.  Time 
is  gained  in  sowing  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  as 
the  seeds  germinate,  and  the  seedling  plants  make 
some  headway  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  I 
BOW  in  Ginch  pots,  filling  them  nearly  half  full  of 
drainage.  Over  this  I  place  a  little  Cocoa  fibre, 
and  then  place  at  the  top  of  this  some  rough  soil, 
filling  up  with  a  fine,  light  compost,  composed  in 
large  part  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  some 
yellow  loam  sifted  fine.  The  surface  is  flattened 
down,  the  seeds  sown  as  thinly  as  possible,  a  little 
silver  sand  placed  over  them,  and  they  are  then 
stood  in  a  shady  part  of  my  Auricula  house  with  a 
piece  of  glass  on  each  pot.  As  soon  as  the  seeds 
show  signs  of  growth,  the  pots  are  stood  in  pans 
of  water,  and  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  surface- 
watering.  Before  the  seeds  germinate,  if  water  is 
required,  I  immerse  the  pots  in  water  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  when  the  contents  are 
saturated,  the  pots  are  allowed  to  well  drain,  and 
are  returned  to  the  house. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  development  of  the 
seedlings  is  greatly  helped  if  they  can  be  put  in  a 
house  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter  where 
there  is  a  slight  and  genial  artificial  warmth.  In 
a  cold  house  the  tiny  plants  are  practically  sta- 
tionary from  the  end  of  October  until  the  end  of 
February,  and  then  they  begin  to  be  active  again, 
and  it  is  during  the  spring  months  following  the 
time  of  sowing  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  to  their  very  utmost.  To  this  end,  as  soon 
as  the  fourth  or  sixth  seed-leaves  are  formed,  the 
seedlings  should  be  carefully  pricked  otf  into  pots 
of  light,  sandy  soil  previously  well  drained,  and 
so  carefully  transplanting  as  that  some  soil  can 
adhere  to  the  roots.  I  find  it  best  to  use  3inch 
pots  for  the  first  pricking  oft',  placing  the  plants 
only  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  then  giving  them 
a  slight  sprinkle  ;  they  are  then  stood  on  a  bed  of 
moist  Cocoa  fibre  in  the  Auricula  house,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun  where  necessary.  Unless  the 
plants  had  the  advantage  of  a  little  warmth  to 
keep  them  growing  during  the  winter,  they  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  flower  in  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing, but  a  good  many  will  the  following  spring, 
but  much  depends  upon  how  they  are  treated  dur- 
ing the  summer.  About  August  I  pot  all  the 
more  advanced  singly  in  small  pots,  to  bloom  the 
following  spring.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  is 
only  from  the  best  varieties  carefully  fertilised, 
that  one  can  expect  to  get  something  showing 
first-rate  properties. 

I  have  to  bloom  this  spring  seedlings  from  the 
finest  edged  and  self  flowers  in  my  collection,  also 
from  alpine,  double,  and  fancy  flowers.  A  few  of 
the  alpine  and  double  varieties  bloomed  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  all  those  that  showed  the  posses- 
sion of  merit  were  marked  ;  those  of  indifferent 
quality  are  planted  out  on  a  south  border  in  the 
open  ground.     This  border  is  raised  6  inches  or  so 


above  the  ground  level,  and  is  edged  towards  the 
south  with  a  border  of  Aubrietia  violacea.  During 
the  summer  it  is  surfaced  with  Cocoa  fibre,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  broken  pots  are  laid  between  the 
plants  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  cats.  A 
few  plants  will  die  during  the  autumn— fog  and 
frost  try  them  somewhat — but  those  that  bloom  are 
very  pretty  in  spring. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  those  among 
Auricula  growers  who  prefer  to  cultivate  their 
choice  varieties  in  pots  are  insensible  to  the  value 
of  the  Auricula  as  a  border  plant.  All  who  have 
garden  space  have  their  outdoor  collection  of 
Auriculas,  and  the  raisers  of  fine  varieties  are 
found  advocating  that  the  inferior  seedling  forms 
should  on  no  account  be  thrown  away,  but  be 
planted  in  the  flower  garden.  Many  a  one  who 
has  but  a  small  piece  of  garden  ground  can  grow 
a  few  Auriculas  in  pots  in  a  cool  frame,  and  find 
in  them  a  great  source  of  delight. 

Here,  at  Ealing,  I  find  the  cold,  raw,  London 
fogs  very  injurious  to  the  Auricula.  These  pre- 
vail during  the  end  of  November,  December,  and 
.January,  and  find  their  way  into  the  Auricula 
house,  and,  despite  one's  utmost  care,  plants  will 
die.  I  find  it  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  winter  such  sorts  as  Colonel  Taylor,  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  George  Lightbody,  Victor,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  highest  quality.  To  do  so  with  any- 
thing like  safety  they  must  be  in  small  pots, 
that  is,  as  small  as  they  cin  be  conveniently 
placid  in  ;  the  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the 
soil  light  and  composed  largely  of  vegetable 
mould.  R.  D. 

Mimuluses. — Although  seed  of  Jlimulus  is  fo 
fine  and  apparently  liable  to  injury  from  cold,  yet  it 
germinates  very  freely  in  a  cool  house.  .Seed  sown  in 
I'ans  three  weeks  since,  and  stood  in  a  house  where 
there  is  no  heating  power,  the  soil  in  the  pans  having 
been  frozen  twice  since  being  placed  there,  has 
germinated  fredy,  and  the  soil  has  now  a  green 
aspect.  It  i^  so  much  the  practice  to  advise  Mimulus 
B;el  to  be  sown  in  heat,  that  this  capacity  to  germi- 
nate freely  without  warmth  cannot  be  too  well 
known.  A  little  later  the  seedlings  will  be  dibbled 
out  into  a  cold  frame,  and  from  thia  transferred  with 
b.alls  of  soil  into  the  open  ground.  A  cool,  partially 
shaded  place  suits  them  admirably. — A.  D. 

Perfume  of  Iris  reticulata. — Not  the  least  of 
the  many  good  nualities  of  this  most  useful  plant  is 
its  delicate  perfume  which  many  think  is  even  superior 
to  that  of  Violets,  to  which  it  certainly  promists  to 
be  a  powerful  rival.  During  the  warm  sunshine,  of 
which  we  have  had  a  more  than  usual  quantity  during 
the  latter  half  of  February,  the  perfume  of  this  lovely 
plant  was  very  marked.  If  its  blooming  is  at  all 
accelerated  by  heat  the  perfume  is  by  no  mtans  so 
apparent  as  when  it  is  allowed  to  flower  naturally. 
Those  who  depend  largely  on  cool-house  plants  ought  to 
cultivate  largely  this  pretty  Iris,  which  increases  freely, 
the  main  point  being  to  treat  it  rationally  after  it 
has  done  flowering,  for  if  stored  away  under  the 
stages  before  it  has  completed  its  growth  it  cannot 
possibly  perfect  it  for  another  year.  We  set  ours  in 
a  cold  frame,  or  else  on  a  light  shelf  in  the  orchard 
house,  and  keep  them  regularly  supplied  with  water 
until  they  show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  when  they  are 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  in  which  condition  they 
remain  for  a  month,  and  are  then  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted, as  I  find  they  keep  better  in  the  soil  than  in 
any  other  way. — J.  G.  H. 

Eflfect  of  the  winter  on  Stocks. — Whatever 
may  be  found  in  more  favoured  localities,  certainly 
in  this  neighbourhood  Stocks  have  wintered  badly  ; 
indeed,  the  Brompton?  seem  quite  destroyed.  Possibly 
in  specially  sheltered  gardens  a  few  may  be  found 
alive,  but  still  somewhat  crippled.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  diflSculty  should  be  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  these  very  beautiful  flowers,  but 
they  suffer  materially  three  winters  out  of  every  four. 
I  am  preserving  some  choice  double  scarlet  Bromptons 
in  pots  in  a  cool  house,  but  the  plan,  I  fear,  can 
hardly  prove  satisfactory,  as  some  damp  off,  and  all 
are  of  indifferent  size,  being  of  necessity  restricted  in 
pots.  Brompton  Stocks,  however  good  the  strain, 
have  nothing  special  to  recommend  them,  unUss  fine 


also  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  dimensions  of  the  spikes  of 
bloom  which  command  admiration.  Even  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  snowstorms  considerable  mischief 
seemed  to  have  been  done  by  fogs  allied  to  sharp 
frosts  ;  indeed,  we  have  no  greater  enemy  to  many 
assumed  hardy  plants  than  heavy  fogs.  From  these, 
as  a  rule,  gardeners  in  rural  localities  are  naturally 
exempt.  Happily,  we  can,  in  the  capital  white  and 
scarlet  intermediate  Stocks,  have  a  good  show  in  the 
spring  by  simply  preserving  a  few  hundreds  through 
the  winter  in  small  pots  under  the  protection  of 
a  frame.  These  planted  out  in  sheltered  positions 
towards  the  end  of  March  will  give  a  fine  mass  of 
flowers  and  enrich  the  garden  with  strong  sweet  per- 
fume.— A.  D. 


THE   DOUBLE   PRIMROSE. 

In  The  Garden  of  Jan.  '22  and  Feb.  o,  llSST, 
appeared  two  articles  on  that  charming  little 
plant.  Primula  acaulis  flore-pleno,  of  which  at  one 
time  I  po-ssessed  a  very  fine  collection,  and  if  my 
experience  is  of  any  interest  to  your  readers,  they 
are  quite  welcome  to  it.  The  cultivation  of  the 
rarer  varieties  is  at  all  times  attended  with  diffi- 
culties which  in  some  localities  are  insurmountable. 
Three  things  they  cannot  abide— a  stagnant  soil, 
a  draughty  situation,  and  constant  removal  or 
disturbance.  As  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  grown,  it  matters  little  except  so  far 
as  colour  in  the  bloom  is  concerned.  It  will  be 
observed  that  if  a  plant  of  the  common  single 
yellow  be  taken  from  the  hedgerow  and  highly 
manured,  it  will  in  a  year  or  two  push  blooms  of  a 
sickly  pink  or  mauve  hue,  though,  strange  to  say, 
the  reverse  treatment  does  not  produce  opposite 
results  to  any  marked  degree. 

I  have  grown  that  most  delicate  of  all  the  va- 
rieties, atro-rubra  (dark  maroon),  to  perfection  on 
a  bank  which  was  as  dry  as  dust,  and  I  have  seen 
it  luxuriate  under  the  wall  of  an  old  castle,  beneath 
the  dark  rich  soil  of  whose  precincts  slumbered 
many  an  old  Roundhead.  When  planted  in  a 
damp,  or  what  is  called  a  sour  soil,  the  Primrose 
will  as  it  were  endeavour  to  ri.?e  from  its  bed,  and 
will  exhibit  rough  root-stalks  something  like  those 
found  on  an  old  Seakale  stool.  This  is  an  infallible 
sign  that  the  locality  is  unsuitable.  I  would  not 
recommend  pot  culture  except  in  the  case  of  a 
young  and  delicate  plant,  which  may  require  pro- 
tection at  first,  but  the  blooms  of  these  are  always 
inferior ;  in  fact,  the  Primrose  requires  three  or 
four  years'  growth  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  this  plant  are  the  wire- 
worm  and  the  tidy  gardener.  The  old  leaves 
ought  never  to  be  removed ;  they  are  Nature's 
protection  against  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere. 
To  those  who  are  unfortunate  as  to  locality  and 
soil  I  would  recommend  a  northeast  border,  not 
under,  but  in  the  shade  of  trees,  and  a  compost 
composed  of  one-fourth  silver  sand,  one-half  well 
rotted  stable  manure,  two  parts  well  rotted  leaf- 
mould,  and  two  parts  loam  from  an  old  orchard. 
When  planting,  the  roots  should  be  carefully 
spread  over  a  little  mound  below  the  surface  of 
file  bed,  then  covered  and  well  pressed  down. 

Mom  us. 


The  Periwinkles. — "W.  G."  does  well  to  call 
attention  to  these  (p.  IGl).  Few  plants  are  more 
valuable  for  clothing  banks  or  bare  places  under 
trees  where  hardly  anything  else  will  grow.  They 
are  well  worth  growing  for  their  foliage  alone, 
though  their  flowers  are  also  beautiful.  For 
many  positions  they  are  far  more  valuable  than 
Ivy,  as  they  are  by  no  means  such  greedy  mono- 
polists, though  some  of  the  larger  sorts  will  hold 
their  own  against  all  comers,  and  give  less  timorous 
growers  but  a  poor  chance  where  they  are  fully 
established.  Only  a  night  or  so  before  reading 
"  W.  G.'s"  article  I  was  called  in  (in  a  dream)  to 
give  advice  about  getting  rid  of  Periwinkles  in  a 
rosery.  The  larger  varieties  had  completely  over- 
run and  killed  most  of  the  Roses.  The  rosery 
was  on  a  sloping  bank  near  to  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  the  Periwinkles  looked  their  best  on 
this  incline.  I  shall  never  forget  the  reception 
my  suggestion  to  grub  them  up  received  from  the 
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owners  of  the  garden.  "  Never,"  was  the  em- 
phatic reply  ;  "  we  may  have  Roses  there  ;  we 
must  have  the  Periwinkle."  The  difficulty  was 
surmounted  in  my  dream  by  placing  several 
earthenware  oval  jars  among  the  Periwinkles, 
filling  these  with  rich  compost,  and  planting  choice 
free-growing  Tea  Roses  in  the  jars,  my  latest 
advice  to  the  lady  of  the  house  being  to  let  the 
Roses  scramble  over  the  bank  among  the  Peri- 
winkles. I  doubt  if  I  could  have  given  better 
advice  or  shown  better  practice  if  ever  so  wide 
awake.  A  light  spread  of  Roses  over  a  bed  of 
Periwinkles  in  or  out  of  blossom  must  needs  prove 
a  thing  of  beauty,  if  not  a  joy  for  ever;  and  the 
Roses,  with  their  food  safe  above  the  strife  and 
struggle  of  the  Periwinkle  roots,  could  not  fail  to 
thrive.  Periwinkles  also  form  far  safer  block  or 
stone  clothers  in  ferneries  or  wild  gardens  than 
Ivies.  Such  beautifully  marked  and  vigorous 
varieties  as  Vinca  elegantissima  variegata  speedily 
cover  the  bases  and  lower  portions  of  roots  or 
blocks,  while  comparatively  seldom  encroaching 
much  on  the  plants  growing  in  the  upper  portions 
of  root  or  rock  masses. — Hortis. 

Spring  flowers. — Amongst  these  nothing  is  so 
interesting  or  so  enjoyable  as  the  Wallflower, 
borders  of  which  edged  with  lovely  Primroses  have 
a  grand  effect.  Wallflowers  sown  last  .July  or 
August  may  be  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  attached 
to  them  and  planted  forthwith.  All  cultivators  of 
Primroses  are  aware  that  in  a  young  state  they 
sufl'er  from  full  sunlight  ;  therefore  we  sow  them 
under  north  walls,  and  protect  them  through  the 
winter  with  Bracken.  Walking  along  by  my 
Primrose  beds  to-day,  I  found  that  they  were 
bristling  with  flower-spikes,  and  asking  me  in  a 
language  peculiar  to  themselves  to  remove  them 
so  that  they  might  have  a  peep  at  the  sun.  All 
kinds  of  Diisies  should  be  broken  up  into  single 
eyes  and  planted  near  the  edge  of  borders.  Pansies, 
too,  make  an  admirable  show  in  such  positions. 
These  we  propagated  under  hand-glasses,  also 
close  to  north  walls,  in  July,  and  they  have  now 
grown  into  nice  little  plants.  They  should  be 
cirefally  removed  with  a  trowel,  and  after  plant- 
ing shaded  if  possible.  The  present  time  is  the 
best  for  planting  Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.  These 
plants  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames  in  pots, 
so  that  they  turn  out  with  every  root  attached  to 
them  with  perfect  safety.  If  not  already  done,  do 
not  delay  planting  Rose  trees,  both  standards  and 
dwarfs  ;  if  the  latter  are  in  pots,  so  much  the  better. 

— R.  GiLIlERT. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus.— Mr.  WoUey  Dod  is 
surely  right  (p.  ISS)  in  denying  this  a  place  in 
Ajax  or  N.  pseudo-Narcissus.  I  would  go  further 
and  say  that  it  cannot  be,  as  has  been  suggested, 
a  hybrid  between  N.  pseudo  Narcissus  and  N. 
triandrus.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  such 
a  hybrid  the  perianth  should  be  reflexed  more 
sharply  than  in  N.  triandrus  itself.  I  believe 
that  in  all  known  hybrids  of  N.  pseudo-Narcissus 
and  N.  triandrus  the  perianth,  as  might  be  ex 
peuted,  is  bent  back  towards  the  tube  less  than 
the  perianth  of  triandrus  and  more  than  the 
parianth  of  pseudo-Narcissus.  And  if  N.  cycla- 
mineus were  a  hybrid  of  N.  triandrus,  it  would  in 
all  probability  sometimes  have  more  than  a  single 
flower  on  a  scape.  I  think  that  N.  cyclamineus 
must  be  classed  alone  until  some  plant  akin  to  it 
is  found.  Mr.  Burbidge's  statement  (p.  100),  that 
seed  of  N.  cyclamineus  germinates  in  about  a 
month  after  being  sown,  surprises  me.  Seed  sown 
here  with  all  eire  did  not  germinate  until  Febru- 
ary— at  least,  young  plants  did  not  appear  until 
then — i.e.,  was  some  eight  months  in  germinating. 
I  once  knew  seed  of  Narcissus  to  appear  above 
ground  in  about  five  months,  but,  as  a  rule,  my 
seed  lies  from  about  June  or  July  to  December. 
Will  Mr.  Burbidge  kindly  give  the  exact  dates,  or 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  his  sowing  this  seed  and 
of  its  appearance,  and  help  me  by  describing  his 
special  treatment '.' —0 .  H.  Encleheart. 

Pritaula  obconica. — This  little  Primula  is 
one  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  grown  for  furnish- 
ing flowers  in  winter.  It  has  been  in  bloom  con- 
tinuously since  the  end  of  November,  and  is  now. 


March  1,  quite  a  sheet  of  flowers,  individual 
plants  having  from  twenty  to  thirty  trusses.  It  is 
alike  invaluable  for  the  side  stage  of  the  green- 
house, as  a  small  plant  for  indoor  vases,  or  for 
cutting  purposes.  Although  it  is  so  hardy  and  will 
throw  up  its  flowers  in  a  low  temperature,  it  is,  in 
common  with  the  varieties  of  sinensis,  seen  at  its 
best  with  a  little  extra  warmth,  and  a  batch 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  warm  corner  to  furnish 
flowers  for  small  vases,  bouquets,  &o.  When 
once  a  stock  is  secured  from  seed  it  can  be  readily 
increased  by  division,  and  I  fancy  plants  obtained 
in  this  way  flower  rather  more  freely  than  seed- 
lings. Our  plants  are  shaken  out  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering,  pulled  to  pieces,  and  potted 
in  small  3  inch  pots  ;  they  get  one  shift  some  time 
during  the  summer  either  into  4riinLh  or  (1  inch 
pots  as  they  may  be  required,  and  when  these 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  they  receive  occasionally 
some  liquid  manure. — E.  B. 


NARCISSUS  TRIANDRUS. 
The  variation  of  N.  triandrus  in  shape  and  length 
of  the  crown  and  exsertion  of  the  style  are  curious 
and  interesting.  The  accompanying  pen  andink 
sketch  (of  a  single  flower  from  each  scape)  is  from 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  flowers  sent  me 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  WoUey  Dod.     They  were  not 
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Variation  of  N.  triandrus  alb'js. 

sent  in  order  to  illustrate  this  variation,  which 
could  probably  be  shown  to  be  much  more  extreme. 

G.  H.  E. 
P.  S.  —  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have 
noticed  that  the  flower  of  N.  triandrus  pulchellus, 
the  variety  with  yellow  perianth  and  pale  crown, 
is  strongly  Jonquil-scented  ;  whereas  the  white 
or  more  common  triandrus  is  scentless.  This  leads 
me  to  the  inquiry  whether  pulchellus  may  not 
prove  to  be  a  hybrid  of  N.  triandrus  with  N.  Jon- 
quilla  or  N.  juncifolius,  and  whether  I  may  not 
be  wrong  in  supposing  all  Narcissus  hybrids  to  be 
decidedly  intermediate  in  all  their  features.  If 
one  parent,  probably  the  male,  sometimes  gives 
colour  only,  or  little  modification  of  form  to  the 
hybrid,  then  N.  cyclamineus  may  be  the  offspring 
of  N.  triandrus  by  a  yellow  form  of  N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus.  Moreover,  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  informs 
me  that  N.  cyclamineus  is  not  invariably  one- 
flowered.  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  the 
rare  occurrence  of  a  two-flowered  scape  would  tell 
us  anything  trustworthy  about  parentage,  for 
many  Narcissi  which  are  truly  one-flowered,  t  ;/,, 
Emperor,  will  occasionally  produce  two  or  more 


flowers  on  a  stem  without  fasciation.  I  can  find 
no  notice  of  the  habitat  of  N.  triandrus  pulchellus, 
but  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  N. 
Jonquilla  or  N.  juncifolius  is  found  near  it. 

G.  H   E. 


LILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

LiLii'M  AURATUM. — Must  there  not  be  something 
to  be  found  out  about  the  culture  of  this  Lily, 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  quantities  of  it 
that  are  every  year  imported  from  Japan,  and  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  gardens  in  any  quantities, 
except  in  pots ;  we  cannot  therefore  avoid  asking. 
Why  is  this?  Other  Japan  Lilies  are  imported 
and  seem  to  succeed,  but  auratum  after  a  year's 
flowering  seems  to  succumb,  so  that  now,  espe- 
cially for  pot  culture,  growers  seem  to  treat  it  as 
an  annual,  and  renew  their  stock  of  it  as  they  do 
that  of  Hyacinths,  never  expecting  any  from  it  after 
the  first  year,  and  contented  if  they  get  a  good 
bloom  of  it  and  then  let  it  die ;  its  cheapness 
also  enables  this  to  be  done.  Good  bulbs  can  be 
bought  in  the  auction  mart  for  about  '2d.  each, 
and  do  I  not  recollect  the  time  when  Mr.  Rucker 
carried  home  in  triumph  the  first  plant  of  it  Mr. 
Standish  flowered  for  fifteen  guintas.  One  is  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  ever  pay  the 
■Japanese  growers  to  send  them  over  when  they 
are  such  a  drug:  when  we  consider  the  expense  of 
growing  and  packing,  and  freight — no  inconsider- 
able matter — theauctioneers' commission, and  other 
matters,  it  is  a  marvel  why  they  export  them  at  all. 
There  is  one  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
Lily  in  the  open,  and  that  is,  that  in  case  of  wet  or 
windy  weather  the  pollen  is  blown  or  washed  off 
in  large  quantities  on  to  the  petals  and  disfigures 
the  flowers  very  much,  while,  when  grown  in  pots, 
their  overpowering  perfume  is  far  too  heavy  for 
the  olfactories  of  most  people.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  this  difficulty 
about  growing  this  Lily, as  it  is  by  the  best  authoii- 
ties  considered  to  be  but  a  subspecies  of  the  easily- 
grown  speciosum.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is  said 
to  be  found  growing  in  light,  rich  soil  amongst 
rocks  and  under  shrubs,  and  the  persons  who 
have  been  the  most  successful  with  it  are  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  or  the 
Messrs.  Walker,  grow  it  amongst  their  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  light,  peaty  soil  cf  Surrey  ;  yet 
other  growers  recommend  a  soil  of  which  three 
parts  are  loam,  but,  after  all,  I  believe  that  peat 
suits  this,  as  it  does  nine  out  of  ten  Lilies,  best. 
Many  of  the  bulbs  of  this  Lily  instead  of  continu- 
ing solid,  "  break  up,"  as  it  is  called  ;  the  scales 
become  separated,  and  small  bulbs  appear  at  their 
base.  I  believe  such  bulbs  are  of  very  little  use  ; 
they  will  never  again  make  flowering  bulbs,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  imported  bulbs 
fail  so.  They  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  injury, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  they  resent  being  taken 
up  and  packed  up,  for  I  am  sure  a  great  many 
bulbs  thus  perish.  My  experience  is  that  they  do 
best  when  planted  deep,  provided  the  drainage  is 
good  and  so  that  no  water  stagnates  about  the 
roots;  but  after  all,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  satis- 
factory Lily  to  grow  out  of  doors,  except  in  some 
specially  favoured  localities. 

L.  Martacon.  — While  the  commoner  varieties  of 
Martagon  are  grown  every  where,  thereare  two  which 
are  sometimes  considered  difficult,  and  while  not 
so  widely  known,  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
the  genus — the  white  and  the  very  dark  variety  ; 
the  former  of  these  is  very  pure  in  colour  and  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  The  finest  clump  of  it  I  ever 
saw  was  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  the  Rev.  F. 
Tymons  at  Drumcondra,  in  tne  county  of  Dublin. 
A  piece  of  that  clump  'n  now  flowering  in  my  own 
garden,  and  has  been  greatly  admired.  It  does 
not  seem  to  require  any  particular  care,  and  in 
my  rather  light  and  rich  garden  soil  seems  to  do 
very  well.  I  have  not  been  so  successful  with  the 
dark-coloured  L.  dalmaticum  or  Catanei.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  black  Lily,  but,  like  many 
other  flowers  similarly  named,  it  is  really  of  a  dark 
purple  colour. 

L.  TESTACEU.M. — This  U  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  fragrant  Lilies  that  we  have,  and  yet 
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there  seem?  to  besomedoubt  as  to  its  origin.  This 
I  must  leave  to  wiser  heads.  There  seems  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  its  culture.  It  succeeds  well  in 
my  light  garden  soil,  and  throws  out  some  grand 
stems  from  5  feet  to  C  feet  high,  with  half  a  dozen 
or  more  flowers  on  each  stem  of  a  very  bright 
thade  of  yellow,  somewhat  tinged  with  red.  Very 
pleasing  and  attractive. 

L.  c.iNDiDiM,  the  common  white  Lily  or  Madonna 
Lily,  after  bsing  neglected  or  thought  too  common 
for  anyone  to  trouble  themselves  about,  has  come 
into  high  favour  of  late  years,  and  various  ques- 
tions have  been  aeked  as  to  the  best  way  of  grow- 
ing it.  The  only  point  about  which  it  seems  to  be 
particular  is,  that  it  likes  to  be  let  alone,  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  to 
be  found  flourishing  in  all  sorts  of  situations  and 
soil,  in  bright  sun  and  partial  shade,  in  light  soil 
and  heavy  soil;  and,  therefore,  I  must  conclude 
there  is  no  real  difficulty  about  it  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  whatever  there  may  be  in 
the  north.  1  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  cut 
this  flower  for  house  decoration,  for  there  are  some  ' 
people  to  whom  it  is  most  offensive,  and  most 
people  think  it  too  strong. 

L.  SzoviTziANUM. — A  very  fine  and  distinct  Lily, 
sometimes  known  as  colchicum,  and  really  a 
variety  of  monadelphum  (so  the  wise  men  tell  us). 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  flower  of  a  pale  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  when  well  established  makes  a  very 
handsome  clump. 

L.  r-\RDALiNrM. — There  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  about  these  North  American 
Lilies,  and  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  sameness, 
but  most  of  them  are  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation in  our  gardens,  and  are  of  easy  culture. 
The  finest  clump  of  this  Lily  I  have  seen  was  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  E.  Harvey,  at  Aigburth,  near 
Liverpool.  It  was  in  a  bed  with  other  plants,  and 
had  a  grand  and  stately  appearance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of 

L.  suPERiiUM,  a  grand  and  noble-looking  plant 
when  cultivated  in  low  and  moist  ground,  in 
which  it  delights,  being  known  as  the  Swamp 
Lily.  It  will  not  stand  in  ordinary  borders  such 
dry  summers  as  we  have  had— the  last  two  years 
have  been  too  much  for  it  in  such  situations — but 
where  it  has  had  plenty  of  moisture  it  has  done 
well.     I  suppose  one  must  regard 

L.  MiriiAuxi  as  but  another  form  of  this.  I  re- 
ceived it  a  few  years  ago  from  Canon  Ellacombe, 
and  until  last  summer  it  did  very  well,  but  that  was 
too  dry  for  it,  and  I  have  this  autumn  removed 
it  into  what  I  hope  will  be  a  better  place  for  it. 

L.  Hi'MBOLPTi  is  another  fine  form  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  been  successful  with,  although 
friends  assure  me  it  is  very  robust.  Most  of  these 
Lilies  have  a  great  similarity  of  colouring, 
although  many  differ  in  their  markings,  and 
hence,  I  suppose,  the  muddle  of  which  some  people 
complain  in  the  catalogues.  It  is  somewhat 
provoking  to  get  a  new  variety,  and  find  it  to  be 
almost,  if  not  perfectly,  the  same  as  one  already 
grown. 

L.  LANriFOLiuM  sPECiosuM  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  of  onr 
Lilies,  whether  for  the  house  or  open  air.  Its 
perfume  is  delicate,  unlike  the  strong  scent  of 
auratum,  and  its  graceful  flowers  are  abundantly 
produced.  It  succeeds  well  in  any  light  soil  and 
is  perfectly  hardy,  but  I  find  that  after  a  few 
years  worms  injure  the  bulbs,  and  it  is  best  to  take 
them  up  and  replant  them. 

L.  TicRixr.M. — What  fine  clumps  of  this  one  sees 
oftentimes  in  cottage  gardens,  and  what  a  grand 
Lily  it  is  !  However,  the  old  variety  is  eclipsed 
by  splendens  and  Fortunei;  the  double  Tiger 
is  an  effective  flower,  although  lacking  the 
grace  of  the  single  ones.  As  they  come  into  flower 
somewhat  late  they  are  more  useful. 

L.  Bi-.ow.Ni. — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  succeeded 
with  this  grand  Lily,  whose  origin  seems  to  be 
very  doubtful,  and  a  good  deal  of  confusion  has 
arisen  as  to  its  being  the  same  as  japonicum.     It 


seems  rather  difficult  to  determine,  but  Dr. 
Wallace  says  that  after  having  grown  the  two  side 
by  side  for  a  long  time  he  is  convinced  they  are 
distinct  in  every  particular.  In  some  gardens  it 
seems  to  thrive  luxuriantly,  but  neither  in  pots  nor 
in  the  ground  has  it  done  well  with  me. 

L.  Kramkri  is  another  Lily  I  have  failed  with— I 
daresay  through  my  own  stupidity;  but  I  have 
never  happened  to  see  it  doing  well  where  I  have 
been.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  succeeds,  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mcintosh  ;  but  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  about  it  I  imagine  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  English-grown 
bulbs  of  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  Lilies  which  I  have  tried, 
and  while  many  of  them  have  given  me  great 
pleasure,  there  are  others  which  have  been  a 
vexation.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  give 
me  some  clue  as  to  the  best  way  of  cultivating 
those  with  which  I  have  not  succeeded. 

Delta. 


ARCTOTIS  ASPERA  ARB0RE3CENS. 

A  PLANT  of  considerable  beauty,  but  not  often 
seen  iu  gardens.  As  it  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  therefore  not  hardy,  cuttings  must 
be  made  yearly,  for  which  purpose  July  is  the 


Arctotis  aspera  arborescena. 

best  time  for  planting  out  the  next  season.  It 
grows  very  fast,  a  single  plant  covering  a  space 
4  feet  in  diameter  bei'ore  it  is  destroyed  by  irost. 
The  flowers  are  large  (between  .3  inche.s  and  4 
inches  in  diameter) ;  their  colour  a  warm  white, 
with  dark  centres.  The  stems  are  remarkably 
thick  and  furrowed  ;  the  leaves  also  are  of  some 
substance,  with  thick,  fleshy  midribs,  so  that  the 
branches  are  heavy  and  apt  to  bi'eak  down  at  the 
junction  with  the  main  stem.  Both  leaves  and 
stem  are  of  a  pale  grey-green  colour.  It  is  best 
suited  for  an  isolated  position  on  a  sheltered, 
sunny  b.ank,  or  in  bold  rockwork. 


Cyclamen  Coum  and  ibericum. — These  are 
charming  spring  flowers,  and  well  worth  a  place 
on  the  rockery  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from 
the  sweeping  east  winds  which  usually  prevail  at 
this  season,  and  which  are  very  injurious  to  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 
We  find  that  they  are  much  more  floriferous  and 
at  home  where  they  can  be  well  sheltered  than 
when  exposed.  A  free,  chalky  soil,  or  one  made 
up  chiefly  of  broken  pieces  of  lime  and  brick 
rubbish,  suits  them  better  than  any  other,  and  if 
allowed  to  sow  their  own  seeds,  hundreds  of  the 
tiny  seedlings  will  be  seen  strewing  the  ground 


the  following  year.  If  grown  separately  the  seeds 
of  each  will  come  true,  or  nearly  so,  the  variation 
being  only  within  certain  limits,  but  if  grown  side 
by  side  (and  in  this  way  the  Atkinsi  race  was  de- 
veloped) they  will  hybridise  freely,  and  the  result 
will  be  numerous  and  varied  coloured  flowers, 
many  of  them  far  surpassing  the  types.  The 
flowers  of  many  of  the  varieties,  especially  the 
darker  kinds,  show  considerable  variation  on  the 
same  plants  at  different  periods.  When  first 
opened  they  may  be  bright  purple,  but  towards 
the  end  they  develop  a  pale,  washy  pink,  very  in- 
ferior to  the  first.  We  grow  them  in  shade  in  a 
rough,  gritty  or  lumpy  soil,  to  which  has  been 
added  about  equal  parts  of  stiff  loam  and  leaf-soil. 
The  situation  is  well  sheltered,  and  to  this  alone 
we  attribute  our  early  display  of  well  formed 
flowers.  They  are  really  handsome,  the  colours 
blend  admirably  with  each  other,  and  as  we  allow 
them  to  scatter  their  seeds  and  grow  where  they 
please,  they  form  very  effective  groups,  t'ycla- 
men  repandum  and  others  \\ill  soon  be  flowering 
too,  so  that  we  expect  a  continuous  display  of 
these  flowers  for  some  time  to  come. — K. 

Hardiness  of  Ficus  repens. — I  can  conflrm 
all  "W.  I."  says  about  this  (p.  HiS),  and  discovered 
it  many  years  ago  in  a  similar  way  to  what  he 
there  describes.  The  plants  clothed  the  inside  of 
the  wall  of  a  plant  stove,  passed  through  several 
crevices,  and  also  under  the  top  ventilators,  and  so 
reached  and  largely  clothed  the  outside,  where 
they  lived  and  thrived  while  the  house  remained. 
Since  then  I  have  often  used  it  in  the  greenhouse 
and  other  cool  houses,  in  which  it  has  grown 
freely.  This  useful  wall-clother  is  less  grown 
than  it  used  to  be,  chiefly  because  its  leaves 
are  not  popular,  and  its  stem-root  almost  die- 
qualifies  it  for  table  decoration.  Still,  it  is  used 
in  some  places  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  it  foims 
a  useful  and  a  clean  clothing  for  walls.— Hortus. 

The  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vemum),  wlien 
grown  in  any  quantity,  is  a  charming  flower  for 
decorating  the  rcckery  or  bulb  border  at  the  present 
season.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  established — at 
least  it  has  been  so  in  our  case — but  when  established 
it  throws  up  its  pretty,  green-tipped  flowers  in  the 
'Greatest  profusion.  Growing  amongst  the  pure  and  large- 
flowered  Snowdrops,  such  as  tialanthus  Imperati  and 
illwesi,  it  stands  out  prominently  with  its  more  robust 
habit  and  larger  drooping  bells.  In  the  type  the  spots 
are  green,  but  in  the  variety  carpatbicum,  which 
until  lately  was  comparatively  scarce,  the  spots  are 
lich  golden  yellow,  and  the  scapes  generally  carry 
two  flowers.  This  also  occurs  in  robust  plants  of  the 
common  veinum,  but  is  rather  an  exception.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  they  help  wonderfully  to  attract 
attention  to  our  spring  gardens,  and  no  grower  should 
be  without  one  or  both  of  them.  L.  liyemale  is  also 
a  pretty,  though  somewhat  rare,  bulb  as  yet,  and  as  it 
is  never  likely  to  be  grown  successfully  in  the  open,  it 
is  not  of  so  much  importance  for  outside  work  as  the 
others.  The  flowers  are  white,  produced  long  after 
the  leaves  have  developed.  L.  jestivum  and  pulchel- 
lum  are  taller-growing,  summer- floweiing  kinds, 
yielding  large  heads  of  many  flowers,  smaller  than 
vemum,  but  whh  the  green  spots,  and  in  the  case  of 
sestivum  deliciously  fragrant. — K. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

DafFot5il  Henry  Irving-.— Tliia  is  a  variety  of  the 
spiirius  type  witli  J.  ijroad  j  ellow  periantli  aud  very  targe 
yellow  trumpet  It  appears  to  be  a  very  early  Icind.  We 
taw  it  recently  in  the  gardens  at  Park  HiU,  Str.atliam,  where 
It  is  greatly  appreciated.— R.  G. 

Spring  flowers.— During  the  past  week  we  have  had  a 
mi.xture  of  fog,  fro,t,  and  hot  suustine,  and  spring  flowers 
do  not  seem  at  all  happy  under  their  influence — at  least  the 
few  that  have  as  yet  ventured  above  g>ound.  Snowdrops, 
Primroses,  aud  Hef  aticis  look  as  if  scalded,  hardly  a  bloom 
fit  to  gather  being  left-  a  result  doubtless  due  to  the  action 
of  bright  gleams  of  sunthine  rm  the  frozen  petals. — 
J.  G.  U. 

Yuccas  and  Pampas  Grass.- In  our  pleasure 
grounds  there  is  a  large  and  very  fine  bed  of  Yucca  gloriosa, 
which  at  this  season,  when  Niiiuve  seems,  as  it  were,  fast 
asleep,  is  ver>^  etTective,  the  plants  being  furnifrhed  with 
deep  green  foliage  close  down  to  the  ground.  Fine,  how- 
ever, as  the  Yuccas  are,  an  idea  struck  me  that  the  appear 
ance  of  the  bed  might  be  improved  by  intermixing  them 
;  with  Pampas  Grass.    The  silver-like  plumes  of  the  Pampas 
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in  autumn  and  winter  would  light  up  the  scantier  foliage  of 
the  Yuccas  and  add  a  charm  to  the  bed.— R.  Gilbert, 
Bii-yghley. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

RENOVATION  OF  LATE  VINE  BORDERS. 

The  lifting  and  relaying  of  Vine  roots,  at  one 
time  looked  upon  as  sacrilege,  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  system,  there  is  hardly  a  garden  of 
any  note  in  which  this  important  work  is  not 
more  or  less  carried  on  from  July  to  November, 
and,  provided  the  operation  is  expeditiously  per- 
formed, the  full  canopy  of  leaves  the  Vines  are 
carrying  not  only  favours  their  taking  to  the  new 
soil  before  they  fall,  but  enables  them  to  carry 
fair  crops  of  Grapes  the  following  season.  Early, 
mid-season,  and  autumn  Vines,  especially  where 
they  have  the  run  of  internal  and  external 
borders,  come  under  this  treatment,  and  the  ex- 
ternal borders  of  Lady  Downes  and  Muscats  may 
also  be  operated  upon  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are 
ripe,  but  few  care  to  interfere  with  the  interior 
until  after  they  are  cut.  As  these  crops  are 
allowed  to  hang  till  December  or  the  early  part 
of  January,  when  the  Vines  are  leafless  and 
dormant,  the  cautious  cultivator  very  wisely 
makes  up  his  mind  to  wait  until  the  sap  is  again 
on  the  move.  It  sometimes  happens — I  say  this 
advisedly — that  the  great  pressure  of  other  work 
early  in  the  spring  prompts  one  to  put  oS  the 
operation  of  lifting  until  another  season,  and 
hope  often  against  hope  for  better  luck  next 
time.  He  may  blame  himself  for  having  given 
too  much  or  too  little  water,  or  for  the  neglect  of 
trifling  details,  but  no  matter  how  carefully  these 
errors  may  be  corrected,  once  the  roots  have  gone 
wrong  it  rarely  happens  that  anything  short  of 
lifting  and  relaying  in  sweet  compost  sets  matters 
right.  This,  at  least,  is  my  experience,  and 
knowing  how  quickly  newly  renovated  Vines 
respond,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  them  daily 
growing  stronger,  I  cannot  forbear  advising  all 
who  are  inclined  to  waver  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  I  venture  to  say  they  will  never 
regret  having  done  so.  Late  Vines  as  a  rule  are 
still  comparatively  dormant,  but  they  will  soon 
be  pushing,  and  so  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  the  work  of  lifting  may  be  taken  in  hand. 
Meantime,  fresh  clean  drainage  and  new  com- 
post must  be  prepared  ready  for  wheeling  in, 
and,  pro\dded  the  latter  can  be  allowed  time  to 
ferment,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  condition  of 
the  newly-laid  roots  will  then  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  pot  Vines,  which  all  agree 
should  not  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  until 
after  they  have  started.  If  new  turf  is  to  be  cut 
for  forming  the  border,  it  should  be  done  during 
this  exceptionally  dry  weather,  for  not  only  is 
it  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  breaking  up, 
but,  provided  it  is  thrown  into  a  high  ridge  and 
protected  from  snow  and  rain,  fermentation  is 
sure  to  follow.  Correctives  generally  consist  of 
old  lime  rubble,  road-scrapings,  burnt  refuse,  and 
bones.  The  first  should  be  broken  down  to  the 
size  of  Walnuts,  and  used  in  the  proportions  of 
one  to  six.  The  second  should  be  old,  not  green, 
and  where  the  burnt  refuse  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  fire,  it  will  destroy  wireworm, 
and  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  creating  fermenta- 
tion. Bones  being  rather  expensive,  this  excel- 
lent stimulant  is  generally  used  in  moderation, 
but  quality  being  preferable  to  quantity,  a  well- 
made  narrow  border,  to  which  a  good  lining  of 
fermenting  leaves  can  be  added,  always  answers 
better  than  larger  masses  of  compost  without  it. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  internal  Iwrder  area  is 
over  6  feet  in  width,  and  from  2  feet  to  ;i  feet  in 
depth,  not  more  than  6  feet  should  be  occupied 


by  fresh  compost  the  first  year,  but  the  whole 
width  should  be  effectually  rubble-drained  before 
a  single  sod  is  taken  into  the  house.  Upon  this, 
the  border,  whatever  width  may  have  been  de- 
cided upon,  must  be  set  out  and  covered  with  turf 
Grass-side  downwards.  Sinular  sods  will  be 
needed  for  building  up  the  retaining-wall  as  the 
work  of  forming  the  border  proceeds,  and  when 
high  enough  for  relaying,  all  strong,  fibreless 
roots  may  be  laid  in  a  diagonal  direction,  or  cut 
back  to  a  length  shorter  than  the  width  of  the 
border.  When  all  are  laid  and  covered,  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  90"  will 
carry  the  soil  home  much  better  than  treading, 
and  assist  fermentation.  A  light  mulch  of  fresh, 
but  short,  stable  manure  will  then  be  needful  ; 
otherwise,  the  surface  will  become  dry,  and  the 
new  roots  will  strike  downwards,  instead  of  up- 
wards, in  search  of  moisture.  Now,  this  drawing 
them  upwards  being  very  important,  and  sweet, 
fermenting  leaves  plentiful,  no  harm  will  be  done 
by  placing  a  foot  or  so  all  over  the  surface,  either 
on  the  top  of,  or  in  lieu  of  the  mulch  of  manure. 
The  vacant  portion  of  the  border  area  eventually 
to  be  filled  up  with  new  compost  as  fresh  roots 
require  it  will  then  have  to  be  dealt  with.  A 
long,  narrow  trench  in  a  vinery  being  incon- 
venient and  the  reverse  of  ornamental,  it  must 
either  be  planked  over  or  filled  up.  I  have  said 
a  lining  of  warm  leaves  will  be  found  a  great  help 
to  the  roots — here,  then,  is  the  very  place  for  it. 
Well  worked  stable  manure  will  do  ;  a  mixture 
of  manure  and  leaves  will  be  better  ;  but  the  best 
of  all  materials  is  a  good  body  of  Oak  leaves,  as 
the  heat  from  these  is  steady  ;  it  lasts  longer, 
and  the  gentle  warmth  and  moisture  rising  from 
the  surface  will  break  and  feed  the  buds  where 
fleeting  drenches  through  the  syringe  fail. 


The  American  Blackberries  are  quite  a 
failure  with  me.  They  cannot  be  induced  to  make 
any  growth  either  with  or  without  manure  in  the 
soil ;  1  have  tried  them  both  ways.  The  only  sort  that 
makes  any  growth  worth  notice  is  the  Parsley -leaved 
kind,  but  this  cannot  be  compared  with  our  native 
Bramble.— .T.  C.  C. 

Fig  Pingo  de  Mai. — In  the  Southfields  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  we  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  very  tine  collection  of  Figs  growing  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  The  varieties  there  grown 
include  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  Negro 
Largo,  Black  Ischia,  Bourjasaotte  Grise,  &c.  Among 
Ihem  the  above-named  variety,  which  was  started  at 
the  same  time  and  was  undergoing  the  same  treat- 
ment, was  far  ahead  as  regards  earliness,  being  at  least 
ten  days  earlier  than  any  other.  It  is  a  very  free 
bearer,  with  white  flesh  lil-;e  the  White  Marseilles. 

Cold  storage  for  fruit  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, according  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Pennsylvanian  Horticultural  Society  to  examine  into 
the  subject.  They  visited  structures  costing  from 
±'60  to  ±"2000.  Dr.  Funk's  new  building  seems  to  be 
perfect  in  its  working  and  simple  in  construction.  It 
costs  £1400.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  2  feet  thick  ; 
next  to  this  on  the  inner  side  is  an  air  space  of 
7  inches,  and  inside   of    that   a   charcoal   lining   of 

4  inches.     The  storage   room  on  the  ground  floor  is 

5  feet  high  and  is  divided  into  three  apartments,  all 
preserved  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  from  3.')^  to 
36°  the  year  round.  It  has  a  storage  capacity  of 
3000  barrels.  The  upper  storey  or  ice  chamber  is 
12  feet  high,  and  holds  600  tons  of  ice.  Flooring  is 
omitted  here,  and  the  drip  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  galvanised  gutter!  arranged  to  carry  off  the  water 
without  preventing  the  cold  air  from  descending  into 
the  fruit  room.  The  entire  structure  is  40  feet  by 
55  feet  and  20  feet  high.  Barrels  of  cider  placetl  in 
this  house  in  the  autumn  are  to  day  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, the  coutents  being  as  sweet  as  if  just  from  the 
press.  Duchesse  Pears  are  keeping  admirably,  and 
to  all  appearance  may  be  preserved  until  the  next 
crop  is  placed  in  the  market.  A  cheaper  house,  cost- 
ing about  £200,  is  recommended  for  marketmen  and 


small  producers.  It  is  30  feet  square  and  25  feet 
high.  The  walla  are  of  brick,  13  inches  in  thickness, 
and  only  extend  as  high  as  the  first  storey,  some 
9  feet.  The  ice  apartment  above  is  some  16  feet 
high,  with  air  and  charcoal  chambers,  as  described 
above.  The  lower  room  ia  plastered  only.  This  has 
a  capacity  of  000  barrels,  and  holds  300  tons  of  ice. 
Although  there  is  no  perceptible  means  of  ventilating 
any  of  these  fruit  apartments,  they  are  at  all  times 
dry  and  pleasant.  As  in  ordinary  ice  houses,  the 
contents  must  be  well  protected  from  the  air  by  a 
thorough  coat  of  sawdust  and  have  ample  ventilators 
at  the  roof.  Success  depends  greatly  on  securing 
large  masses  of  ice  packed  solid. 

Cherries  best  on  poorest  soil. — Each  suc- 
ceeding year  more  fully  convinces  me  that  the  greatest 
enemy  to  our  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Cherry  is  a 
rich  soil,  not  necessarily  because  a  strong  growth 
causes  a  speedy  dissolution,  but  for  the  reason  that 
disease  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  It  might  not 
have  been  so  in  former  times,  but  we  have  constantly 
new  disorders  in  the  vegetable  world  ;  so,  while  we 
do  not  know  why  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  Cherry 
tree  is  the  forerunner  of  some  form  of  disease,  it 
unfortunately  foUowa,  and  the  slow-growing,  tho- 
roughly-matured wood  prospers  only  after  its  vigorous 
companions  have  passed  away.  What  are  known  aa 
the  sweetest  Cherries,  mainly  the  Hearts  and  Bigar- 
reaus,  are  more  susceptible  of  disease  in  some  form 
than  the  Morellos,  and  as  a  safeguard  they  should  be 
planted  on  rather  thin,  light  soil,  with  little  fertilising 
matter  applied  in  after  years.  Mineral  food  is  de- 
cidedly preferable,  especially  some  form  of  potash, 
but  avoid  at  all  times  rich  stable  manure.  As  stirring 
the  soil  is  an  incentive  to  growth,  it  ia  best  to  omit 
this  as  much  as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherries  ; 
and  as  a  tough  sod  retards  growth,  this  should  be 
encouraged  close  around  the  trees. — J.  HooPES,  in 
New  York  Tribune. 

Shading  Muscats. — I  have  under  my  charge 
here  two  vineries  nsed  for  growing  Muscats,  the 
foliage  of  which  has  for  some  years  past  got  burnt.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  to  which  I  have 
an  objection  it  ia  a  scalded  leaf  in  a  vinery.  I  have 
had  the  house  re-glazed,  and  although  there  is  some 
improvement,  still  a  burnt  leaf  is  often  visible.  Not 
liking  the  idea  of  being  beaten,  I,  last  season,  shaded 
the  lower  lights  of  one  house,  but  at  the  time  I  was 
somewhat  in  fear,  if  I  shaded  too  thickly,  I  should 
lose  the  colour  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  the  bunches 
under  the  shade  both  swelled  well  and  coloured 
perfectly.  In  the  matter  of  shading  I  was  somewhat 
perplexed  as  to  what  kind  of  shading  to  use.  Sum- 
mer cloud  has  been  highly  recommended,  but  I 
thought  it  too  dark  for  my  purpose  ;  then  the  ever- 
lasting putting  on  and  taking  off  scrim  canvas  could 
not  be  thought  of.  Mentioning  the  matter  to  my 
handy  man,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  never  sees  any 
difficulties,  and  telling  him  I  wanted  a  nice  light 
shade  prepared,  he  answered  instantly,  "  I  can  pre- 
pare you  the  very  thing  you  want."  This  prepara- 
tion is  cheap,  and  once  put  on  it  will  last  all  the 
summer,  and  is  made  as  follows  :  To  one  gallon  of 
skimmed  milk  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
whiting,  well  mix  it  together,  adding  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  This  makes  a  very  light,  but 
efficient  shade.  There  is  some  difticulty  in  cleaning 
the  glass  in  the  autumn,  but  that  may  be  overcome 
by  taking  an  ordinary  square  of  glass  and  scraping  off 
the  mixture. — R.  G. 

Melons,  old  and  new. — No  one  can  doubt  that 
we  are  overdone  with  new  kinds  of  Melons  of  very 
doubtful  merit,  which  are  frequently  recommended, 
to  the  injury  of  old  and  better  flavoured  sorts.  After 
having  met  with  many  disappointments  in  the  so-called 
new  kinds,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  ignore  their 
existence  altogether  if  I  can  only  meet  with  the  sorts 
that  were  extensively  grown  thirty  years  ago.  These 
were  the  Beechwood  (scarlet  flesh)  and  the  Egyptian 
(green  flesh).  If  I  could  meet  with  these  now  I  should 
not  grow  any  other,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  concerned 
would  be  benefited.  I  should  not  only  get  sorts  that 
have  sufficient  strength  of  constitution  to  retain  their 
foliage  in  a  green,  healthy  condition  until  the  fruits 
are  ripe,  but  I  shoidd  have  size  and  flavour  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  popular  sorts  now  grown.  The  greatest  evil 
attending  the  growth  of  the  newer  sorts  ia  that  they 
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have  an  awkward  way  of  losing  most  of  their  largest 
leaves  a  short  time  before  the  fruit  gets  ripe,  and  as 
a  con8e<|uence  the  flavour  is  inferior.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  new  sorts  are  more  tender  than  the  old, 
a'ld  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  growing  them  is  to 
give  them  a  richer  soil  than  is  usually  provided  for 
Melons.  I  find  they  retain  their  leaves  better  when 
one-fourth  part  of  manure  is  added  to  the  loam,  but 
this  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. — J.  C.  C. 


PROTECTING  THE  BLOSSOMS  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 

Frdit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  looking  very  promising, 
the  blo93om  buds  being  very  numerous  and  strong. 
The  end  of  last  summer  was  dry  and  warm,  and 
the  wood  ripened  well.  We  have  young  shoots  of 
Apricots  from  1.")  inches  to  IS  inches  long  well  set 
•with  blossom  buds  the  entire  length,  which  is  a 
sure  sign  the  ripening  period  was  a  favourable 
one.  The  blossoming  period  this  year  is  very 
late,  and  this  is  generally  considered  a  point  in 
favour  of  safety.  Taking  the  average  of  seasons, 
according  to  my  notes,  here  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  the  Apricot  blossoms  begin  to  expand 
about  the  I'ith  or  13th  of  March,  but  this  year 
they  will  be  later  than  the  average.  There  are 
generally  local  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  select- 
ing and  apportioning  the  covering  for  fruit-tree 
blossoms.  The  mere  fact  of  a  wall  being  well 
situated  as  regards  shelter  from  cold  winds  will 
make  several  decrees'  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture. Again,  a  dry  wall  in  a  sound  condition  as 
regards  construction  and  coping  is  much  warmer 
than  if  the  damp  is  permitted  to  penetrate.  All 
garden  walls,  I  think,  should  be  hollow.  The 
wall  of  a  building,  sheltered  by  protecting  eaves 
from  which  the  water  is  conveyed  by  sound 
gutters,  is  better  adapted  for  choice  fruits  than  a 
garden  wall,  even  if  well  coped  and  dry.  Some- 
tiiing  depends,  too,  as  regards  the  amount  of 
shelter  to  be  given  upon  the  way  the  trees  are 
pinned.  If  there  are  long  spurs  projecting  from 
the  wall,  the  blossoms  will  be  e.xposed  to  more 
danger  than  if  the  practice  of  laying  in  plenty  of 
young  wood  has  been  followed  for  some  time. 

We  cannot  treat  the  Apricot  like  the  Peach,  as 
it  would  involve  too  much  knife  work,  but  the 
spurs  should  be  kept  close  at  home,  and  as  much 
young  wood  should  be  laid  in  as  possible  without 
crowding,  and  the  latter  is  most  important  if  the 
wood  is  to  ripen  and  the  buds  be  fertile.  It  may 
be  thought  this  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  pro- 
tection of  fruit-tree  blossoms,  but  it  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it  if  the  covering  is  to  be  just 
equal  to  the  object  desired — neither  too  heavy  or 
too  light.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  number  of 
Brittain's  wall  nets,  but  the  wind  frotn  the 
German  Ocean,  which  at  times  rushes  across  the 
fens  with  considerable  force,  there  being  nothing 
to  check  its  career,  soon  blew  it  into  rags,  and  now 
we  use,  as  a  rule,  no  other  coverings  but  Yew 
branches  and  fishing  nets,  which  are  cheaper, 
involve  less  trouble,  and  are  quite  equal  in  re.'ults 
to  anything  we  have  tried  previously.  The  Vew 
sprays  are  fresh  cut  from  the  bushes  about  a  foot 
long;  the  thick  ends  are  pushed  in  under  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  the  feathery  spray 
hangs  down  over  the  blossoms,  not  only  affording 
shelter,  but  keeping  them  dry.  They  are  not 
placed  in  so  thickly  as  to  darken  unduly,  as  I  am 
convinced  too  much  covering  is  hurtful  to  the 
trees  both  now  and  hereafter.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  branches  are  placed  nn  the  trees  a 
fishing  net,  as  wide  as  the  wall  is  high  or  nearly 
80,  is  drawn  over  and  secured  ;  if  there  was  no 
net,  the  wind  would  scatter  the  branches  all  over 
the  garden.  There  is  also  in  connection  with  this 
kind  of  covering  another  advantage,  as  by  the 
time  the  fruits  are  set  and  the  foliage  requires 
more  light  and  air  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the 
Yew  branches,  so  that  day  by  day  there  is  an 
increase  of  e.xposure,  and  where  this  increase  is 
too  tardy  or  too  long  delayed  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  get  in  behind  the  nets  and  remove,  as 
occasion  requires,  a  few  of  the  sprays  to  let  in 
more  light  and  air  as  the  trees  need  it.     When 


heavy  coverings  are  used  their  daily  removal 
when  the  weather  is  fine  is  a  necessity,  and  the 
soil  about  the  trees  often  gets  trodden  into  a 
quagmire,  and  scarcely  recovers  its  tone  during 
the  season.  E.  Hobday. 


Market  Apples  of  the  future. — These  should 
be  above  middle  size,  good  in  colour,  and  free  bearers. 
They  should  either  be  early  autumn  varieties  or  late 
spring  ones.  To  cultivate  Apples  for  a  mid-season 
supply  is  a  delusion,  as  at  that  time  the  Americans 
beat  us — not  as  regards  quality,  but  in  good  looks 
and  good  prices.  For  an  autumn  supply  of  dessert 
Apples  I  should  recommend  King  of  the  Pippins, 
flox's  Pomona,  and  Irish  Peach.  For  kitchen  use. 
Schoolmaster,  Grenadier,  and  Lord  Suffield.  For  a 
late  spring  supply  of  dessert  Apples,  I  would  plant 
May  tjueen,  Stunner  Pippin,  and  Marpil.  For  a 
spring  supply  of  kitchen  Apples,  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing can  equal  the  Wellington,  Earnack  Beauty,  and 
Im;  eratrice  Elizabeth.  Be  it  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  I  should  mt  recommend  these  twelve 
exclutively  for  a  nobleman's  garden,  because  we  have 
some  equally  good,  if  not  better,  as,  for  instance,  Wy- 
combe Pippin,  Kibston  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  but  being  shy  bearers  they  are  unprofitable 
to  the  Apple  grower. — K.  Gilbert,  Burrjhlfij. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

Strawberries. 
The  weather  throughout  the  past  month  having 
been  exceptionally  tine,  early  plants  have  made 
rapid  progress,  and  the  first  batches  will  be  fit 
for  removal  to  the  hottest  houses,  where  they  w  ill 
remain  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  this  move 
forward  is  made  the  plants  should  be  well 
syringed  to  free  them  from  spider,  and  regularly 
fed  with  liquid  of  a  generous  nature,  but  not  too 
strong.  Many  growers  use  saucers,  but  a  man 
who  waters  judiciously  does  not  require  them, 
and  certainly  the  best  flavoured  fruit  is  obtained 
from  plants  whose  crock  roots  are  never  choked 
by  stagnant  liquid.  If  free  kinds  have  set 
abundantly,  the  fruit  should  be  well  thinned,  a 
dozen  good  average-sized  Strawberries  being  quite 
sufficient  for  the  crop.  The  best  time,  however! 
to  thin  is  before  the  flowers  open,  as  the  remova, 
of  all  weak  side  buds  throws  strength  into  those 
left,  and,  provided  other  conditions  are  right, 
there  exists  but  little  danger  of  their  setting. 
Some  forcers  allow  the  fruit  to  hang  over  the 
sides  of  the  pots  to  ripen,  others  tie  every  truss  to 
small  sticks,  but  small  forked  pieces  a  few  inches 
in  length  stuck  into  the  balls  answer  as  well  as 
anything.  Where  large  batches  of  plants  are 
started  together  the  first  selection  for  the  fruiting 
house  favours  a  general  re-arrangement,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  no  small  import,  a  complete  change  of 
position.  The  mo't  forward  can  then  be  con- 
veniently placed  for  fertilisation,  whilst  those 
taken  in  to  fill  up  the  rear  can  be  regularly 
syringed  until  they  come  into  flower. 

Si(i:cessioii. — Large  or  small  batches,  according 
to  the  stock,  of  the  mid- season  varieties  should  be 
taken  into  a  moist  temperate  pit  or  house  about 
once  a  fortnight,  well  watered  and  syringed,  and 
fumigated  occasionally  to  secure  immunity  from 
fly  when  they  come  into  flower.  Pot  Strawberries 
have  many  enemies  which  lurk  through  the 
winter  and  spring  into  new  life  when  introduced 
to  the  forcing  pits.  Spider,  fly,  and  mildew  are 
sometimes  troublesome.  The  first  and  last,  in 
hot,  dry  gardens,  often  cling  to  the  old  leaves 
throughout  the  winter,  and  start  up  in  full  vigour 
just  when  they  are  least  wanted.  Sulphur  in 
some  form  is  the  best  lemedy,  but  prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  the  plants,  when  these 
pests  prevail,  should  be  immersed  in  strong  soap 
water,  to  which  a  few  handfuls  of  sulphur  has 
been  added,  as  they  are  taken  from  their  winter 
quarters. 

Late  pJaiil-<  intended  for  fruiting  in  cold  pits 
and  keeping  up  a  suf)ply  through  May  should  have 
full  exposure  through  the  early  part  of  bright,  fine 
days.  If  plunged  to  the  rims  in  leaves  they  will 
not  require  daily  watering,   but   on   no    account 


must  they  be  allowed  to  become  dry;  therefore 
during  the  time  the  lights  are  off  they  should  be 
carefully  supplied  and  closed  with  sun  heat  to 
help  the  crowns  forward.  Plants  of  some  kinds, 
notably  President,  in  cold  pits  are  very  subject  to 
mildew,  and  as  this  spreads  rapidly,  dry  sulphur 
from  the  outset  should  be  freely  worked  amongst 
them. 

From  the  forcing  houses  to  stock  plants  on  the 
open  quarters  is  but  a  step,  and  as  future  success 
entirely  depends  upon  an  early  start  with  runners, 
these  should  now  be  looked  to.  Some  depend 
upon  early  forced  plants  for  their  first  runners, 
but  independently  of  the  presence  of  spider,  their 
constitutions  are  weakened  by  hard  forcing,  and  the 
best  they  can  give  lack  vigour.  To  maiden  plants 
of  the  past  year  then  we  must  look,  and  as  these 
may  have  been  lifted  by  frost  and  affected  by 
drought,  they  should  be  well  firmed  and  mulched, 
and  liberally  supplied  with  water.  If  we  watch 
the  shrewd  market  gardener  we  see  him  forcing 
early  growth  with  an  abundance  of  stimulating 
food,  and  as  this  is  just  what  the  early  Strawberry 
forcer  wants,  he  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
example.  Plants  from  which  runners  are  to  be 
taken  should  not  be  allowed  to  produce  flowers,  as 
the  production  of  good  fruit  and  early  stock  are 
incompatible.  Therefore  the  better  to  husband 
their  vigour  and  prevent  degeneration  every  scape 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  visible. 

Peaches. 

To  the  experienced  cultivator  the  usual  routine 
of  disbudding,  heeling  down,  and  thinning  of  fruit 
will  fall  as  naturally  as  night  follows  day.  To  the 
inexperienced  some  of  these  operations  may  appear 
extremely  difficult  and  mistakes  may  be  made, 
but.  provided  they  proceed  with  caution  and  allow 
this  work  to  extend  over  two  or  three  weeks,  they 
will  find  a  place  for  every  shoot,  which  must  have 
plenty  of  room  for  the  full  development  of  its 
foliage.  The  most  common  mistake  in  disbudding 
and  tying  down  is  that  of  leaving  too  much  wood, 
but  as  this  happens  to  fall  on  the  right  side  it  can 
always  be  remedied  by  the  subsequent  removal  of 
as  many  intermediate  growths  as  will  give  a  space 
of  6  inches  to  !l  inches  to  each  shoot.  A  good 
shoot  close  to  the  base  and  another  at  the  point 
are  imperative,  otherwise  the  finest  tree  in  a  year 
or  two  will  be  little  better  than  a  skeleton,  and 
without  an  even  spread  of  foliage  the  crop  the  first 
season  will  not  properly  swell  to  maturity. 

Thiniiiii'i  'III:  J'ruif,  in  like  manner,  is  a  piece- 
meal operation,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  tree.  Hale  and  healthy  trees 
that  have  filled  their  allotted  space  set  very  freely 
and  mature  fine  highly  coloured  fruit ;  but  they 
must  not  be  overloaded,  otherwise  they  will 
balance  the  account  by  refusing  to  lay  on  the  last 
ounce  of  pulp,  and  by  ripening  up  the  crop  pre- 
maturely. When  a  tree  is  overloaded  it  allows 
the  fruit  to  drop,  or  part,  when  touched  by  the 
hand  ;  when  fairly  balanced,  full  size  is  attained 
and  the  Peaches  will  hang  for  some  days  after 
they  are  dead  rioe.  Allowing  them  to  remain 
until  they  are  in  this  condition  is  not,  however, 
good  policy,  as  piquancy  of  flavour  at  this  stage 
gives  place  to  flatness,  but  this  staying  power  is 
the  best  of  all  tests  of  judicious  thinning.  A 
good  Peach  tree  will  finish  a  large  fruit  for 
every  .'•quare  foot  of  trellis  covered  with  foliage  ; 
possibly  under  high  pressure  it  may  ripen  a  few 
more  ;  but  the  weight  of  pulp  in  the  aggregate 
will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the  smaller  number, 
simply  becau-e  a  greater  number  of  stones  and 
kernels  have  to  be  formed  and  perfected.  We 
sometimes  hear  of  Peach  trees  carrying  double 
this  number  ef  fruit ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  this 
overcropping  is  suicidal ;  in  the  second,  absurd 
reports  are  received  by  many  as  facts,  and  lead 
to  unpleasantness  between  eirployers  and  their 
gardeners. 

Ilidiii'j  (/oi'-«.— When  the  trees  have  been  well 
disbudded,  and  the  fruit  reduced  to  within  40 
per  cent,  of  the  crop,  the  young  shoots  should 
be  neatly  tied  in,  almost  close  to  thu  wood  from 
w  hich  they  have  started.     This  process  will  give 
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them  a  set  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  Peaches 
make  rapid  progress  when  a  little  freedom  is 
allowed,  they  may  then  be  left  alone  until  the  shoots 
are  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  length.  The  strongest 
near  the  extremities,  also  leaders,  must  then  be 
tied  down,  but  weak  growths  near  the  base  will 
best  hold  their  own  by  growing  upwards  for  a 
week  or  two  longer.  As  tying  is  proceeded  with, 
an  eye  should  always  be  kept  on  strong  growths, 
which,  unless  they  are  leaders,  must  from  time 
to  time  be  pinched  to  strengthen  weak  parts  and 
maintain  the  even  balance  of  the  trees. 

Water  in  plenty  and  good  syringing  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  the  fumigator  may  be  needed 
occasionally,  but  unless  those  pests,  pot  Straw- 
berries, have  been  in  the  house,  good  culture 
should  now  keep  the  trees  free  from  aphis.  The 
water  given  to  the  roots  should  be  warm,  and 
that  used  for  syringing  free  from  lime,  otherwise 
the  woolly  coats  of  the  Peaches  will  soon  be  dis- 
figured. One  of  our  best  plant  growers  assures 
us  that  cold  water  answers  quite  as  well  as  warm. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  contradict  him,  but  I  must 
confess  a  strong  leaning  to  the  tepid  bath  not  only 
in  forcing  houses,  but  wherever  rapid  progress  is 
of  importance. 

Mid-seanoJi  hoiixe.i. — The  trees  in  these  have  had 
an  exceptionally  good  time  for  setting  their  fruit. 
We  generally  run  over  them  with  the  brush,  but 
this  season  tine,  sunny  days  have  brought  the  hive 
bees  to  our  aid,  and  every  flower  appears  safe. 
So  much  for  our  fickle  seasons  ;  last  year  at  this 
time  we  were  half  buried  in  snow,  and  were  obliged 
to  sweep  the  roof  of  the  same  house  to  let  in  day- 
light. The  fruit  nevertheless  set  well,  although 
the  temperature  sometimes  nearly  touched  3'2\ 
Many  people  dread  allowing  their  house  Peaches 
to  fall  below  4.3''  when  in  flower,  but  this  fact 
proves  an  assertion  I  have  often  made,  that  any 
temperature  ehort  of  actual  freezing  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  always  pro- 
vided the  trees  and  atmosphere  of  the  house  are 
kept  proportionately  dry.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
advocate  this  close  sailing,  but  the  remark  just 
now  comes  apropo.^,  as  late  houses  this  season  are 
unusually  forward,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  in- 
vested in  hot  water,  whilstquaking  under  unusually 
sharp  frosts — 1'2^  on  the  1st  inst. — may  cull  a  grain 
of  comfort  from  the  information.  I  would  not, 
however,  have  them  go  too  far,  as  March  frosts 
equally  severe  may  follow  cold,  wet  days,  when 
the  result  will  be  less  satisfactory. 

Where  fire-heat  can  be  applied  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, these  late  trees  will  now  derive  great  benefit 
from  daily  syringing,  but,  having  full  command  of 
the  situation,  early  closing  with  strong  sun-heat 
will  not  be  necessary.  Water,  too,  through  the 
hose  must  be  freely  administered  not  only  to  in- 
ternal, but  to  external  borders  also.  Last  year, 
after  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  snow,  I  neglected  the 
hosing  of  an  external  border  before  it  was  mulched 
n  March.  The  flowers  set  well,  but  all  the  fruit 
did  not  swell  away  kindly,  and  although  I  had  a 
good  crop,  the  check  was  afterwards  traced  to 
want  of  water.  This  season  we  have  not  had  a 
day's  rain  since  Christmas;  consequently  I  am 
now  giving  a  second  supply  of  water.  This 
garden  lies  low  and  damp  on  a  cold  bed  of  lime- 
stone marl.  How  external  borders  in  high  and 
dry  gardens  may  have  been  affected  I  leave  their 
owners  or  managers  to  inquire.  If  water  is 
plentiful,  a  few  inches  will  do  them  no  harm,  as 
drought  at  this  critical  period  is  quite  as  fatal  as 
frost.  If  the  trees  are  swelling  a  profusion  of 
flower-buds,  those  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots 
Cin  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  removal  of  the 
lower  half.  This  operation  can  be  quickly  and 
effectually  performed  by  drawing  the  finger  down 
the  undersides  of  the  flowering  wood.  As  late 
Peaches  always  set  freely,  assisted  fertilisation  is 
of  little  consequence ;  still  when  the  cultivator 
wishes  to  make  success  certain,  an  occasional  run 
over  with  the  brush  will  set  his  mind  at  rest. 
Smoking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  important, 
and  should  be  performed  two  or  three  times  during 
the  ten  days  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first 
flower. 


Cucumbers. 

As  some  of  the  oldest  winter  plants  will  not  only 
be  growing  stale,  but  their  room  in  many  places 
will  be  required  for  Melons,  spring-sown  plants 
should  be  worked  on  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consis- 
tent with  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  constitution. 
Pot  culture  is  generally  considered  the  nearest 
approach  to  express  speed,  as  an  abundance  of 
bottom-heat  can  be  given  to  the  roots,  and  the 
stimulating  gases  constantly  rising  from  the  de- 
caying leaves  exactly  suit  the  foliage.  Heat  and 
moisture  being  the  main  factors,  a  range  of  65" 
to  70°  by  night  and  75^  to  80°  through  the  day 
will  ensure  rapid  growth  of  vine  and  fruit,  espe- 
cially if  this  bright  sunny  weather  favours  running 
up  to  90°  after  closing  with  moisture.  Shading, 
if  possible,  should  not  be  commenced,  as  plants  so 
treated  give  a  great  deal  of  extra  trouble  through- 
out the  season,  and,  being  rendered  extremely 
tender  through  want  of  light,  they  are  always 
susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  insects  and  mildew. 
As  these  plants  are  expected  to  continue  in  bear- 
ing throughout  the  summer,  close  or  crowded 
planting  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and,  the 
better  to  secure  a  good  foundation,  they  should  be 
manipulated  and  tied  in  at  least  twice  a  week. 
Light  cropping  at  all  times,  but  especially  when 
the  plants  are  young,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  in  order  to  husband  their  strength 
every  fruit  should  be  cut  before  it  attains  its 
full  size.  A  Cucumber  12  inches  to  14  inches  in 
length  is  a  very  convenient  size  both  for  private 
and  market  use.  For  special  purposes  they  may 
be  grown  to  a  larger  size  ;  but  for  quality  and 
profit,  fresh,  quickly-grown  fruit,  with  the  flower 
attached,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Where  winter 
plants  are  grown  in  several  small  compartments, 
the  month  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  commence 
cutting  over  those  which  have  been  longest  in 
bearing.  By  cutting  over,  it  must  be  understood 
that  all  the  fruit,  large  and  small,  long  straggling 
vines  and  a  few  of  the  worst  leaves  must  be  re- 
moved. Cleansinf;  the  house  and  dressing  the 
plants  with  insecticides  will  then  follow  ;  but  the 
work  will  not  be  complete  until  exhausted  mulch- 
ing and  sour  compost  have  been  replaced  with 
fresh,  warm,  turfy  loam.  A  bottom  heat  of  S0° 
to  H.5°,  from  fire  and  fermenting  material  com- 
bined, will  immediately  restore  root  action,  and 
fresh  fruitful  growths  in  due  course  will  refurnish 
the  trellis.  Once  a  fresh  start  is  secured,  ordinary 
treatment  will  keep  these  renovated  plants  not 
only  in  bearing,  but  extremely  fruitful  for  some 
months  to  come. 

Curnmlier-i  in  frame-^. — When  the  beds  have  lost 
their  fierce  heat  and  the  young  plants  are  ready 
for  turning  out,  the  hills  or  ridges  of  light,  rich, 
turfy  loam  should  be  formed  on  a  good  base  of 
large  sods  turned  Grass-side  downwards.  These 
sods  act  beneflcially  in  two  ways  :  in  the  first 
instance  they  keep  down  strong  heat  and  injurious 
steam  ;  in  the  second  they  keep  the  compost 
sweet,  and  prevent  the  strong  roots  from  striliing 
into  the  hed  of  decaying  manure  when  the  heat  is 
declining.  Rank,  unmanageable  growth,  of 
course,  follows,  but  the  Vines  are  unfruitful,  and 
a  spell  of  cold,  sunless  weather  or  too  much 
water  not  unfrequently  bring  on  an  attack  of 
canker.  A  gross  habit  of  growth  in  frame 
Cucumbers  or  Melons  being  strongly  objection- 
able, too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to 
these  intercepting  sods,  and  mixing  animal 
manure  with  the  compost  should  never  be  prac- 
tised. \Vhen  the  hills  are  thoroughly  warm  and 
the  heat  stands  at  80°  they  will  be  in  suitable 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  but  on 
no  account  should  they  be  turned  out  until  the 
bottom-heat  is  steady.  If  the  roots  have  com- 
menced coiling  round  the  balls,  they  should  be 
very  carefully  loosened  with  a  finely  pointed  stick 
before  the  warm  compost  is  placed  around  them. 
This  matter,  trifling  in  itself,  is  very  important, 
as  I  have  seen  failure  follow  planting  where  this 
detail  has  been  neglected.  A  little  warm  water 
will  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  but  the  balls 
being  thoroughly  moist  at  the  time  of  turning 
out,  this  element  for  a  few  days  must  be  given 


fpiringly.  Slight  shade  if  the  plants  flag  may  be 
necessary,  and  the  invisible  enemy,  rank  steam, 
must  be  allowed  to  escape  by  giving  a  chink  of  air 
very  early.  Linings  at  this  early  and  uncertain 
season  should  be  placed  round  the  frame  at  the 
outset,  and  well-worked  manure  and  leaves  should 
always  be  on  hand  for  renovating  when  necessary. 
The  next  and  last  item  for  the  present  is  covering, 
for  without  this  checks  and  chills  will  heavily 
handicap  the  best  frame  cultivator  ;  nay,  more, 
with  only  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  above  the  tender 
foliage  heat  will  escape  much  faster  than  the  best 
fermenting  materials  can  possibly  generate  it. 
Bass  mats  hitherto  have  been  extensively  used, 
and  there  exists  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  security 
from  outward  pressure  when  the  lights  are 
snugly  covered  with  a  double  thickness  of  dry 
mats.  Against  wet,  unfortunately,  they  are  not 
proof,  but  then  there  are  other  materials  which 
may  be  used  for  throwing  oS"  rain  and  snow  if 
gardeners  who  have  not  been  half  spoiled  by  hot- 
water  pipes  would  take  the  trouble  to  proviso 
them.  First  of  all  we  have  the  substantial  reed 
or  straw  hurdles,  wooden  shutters,  corrugated 
sheets,  the  market  gardener's  rough-and-ready, 
but  none  the  less  effectual,  covering  of  long  litter, 
and,  last  of  all,  oiled  canvas  sheets,  which  can  be 
obtained  of  any  length  and  width  with  short 
cords  attached  for  securing  them  in  windy 
weather.  These  I  can  strongly  recommend,  as 
they  are  clean,  neat,  and  cheaper  than  mats  in 
the  long  run,  but  being  naturally  cold  a  dry  mat 
should  be  placed  next  the  glass  to  form  a  warm 
non-conducting  medium  in  bad  weather. 

W.   C. 

Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  587. 

THE  ALGARVE  SUNROSE. 

(helianthemum  algarvense.*) 
Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  given  in  The 
Garden  no  fewer  than  four  coloured  plates  of 
Sun  and  Rock  Roses,  but  they  are  so  numerous, 
so  beautiful,  and  such  important  garden  plants, 
that  they  well  deserve  to  be  better  known  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  more  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  Sun  Roses  we  have  previously  figured 
are  Cistus  florentinus,  C.  formosu",  otherwise 
known  as  Helianthemum  formosum,  and  C. 
ladaniferus  var.  maculatus.  These  are  all  de- 
lightful shrubs,  yet  are  not  to  be  found  in  one 
out  of  a  hundred  gardens,  even  in  the  southern 
counties,  where  their  hardiness  does  not  cause 
much  anxiety.  Fifty  years  ago  both  Cistuses 
and  Helianthemums  were  extremely  popular, 
and  the  kinds  grown  could  have  been  counted  by 
the  h und red , if  the foi ms oftheoommon Helianthe- 
mum  vulgaie  were  included.  So  important  were 
they  considered,  that  the  botanist  Sweet  published 
a  book  sixty  years  ago,  which  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  Rock  or 
Sun  Roses .  The  book  is  called  "  Cistinese,"  f  and 
may  bebought  second-hand,  though  some  what  rare. 
There  is,  and  always  has  been,  great  confusion 
in  gardens  as  regards  the  nomenclature  of  Cis- 
tuses and  Helianthemums,  and  one  rarely  sees  a 
species  under  the  same  name  in  two  collections — 
the  Cistuses  and  Helianthemums  being  so  much 
alike  in  flower,  and  often  in  habit,  that  the  con- 
fusion is  pardonable,  especially  when  the  confu- 
sion was  commenced  in  the  case  of  several  species 
in  such  authoritative  works  as  the  Botanical 
Muyadne.  For  example,  the  plant  we  herewith 
figure  as  Helianthemum  algarvense  appeared  in 
the  Botanical  Maya-Me  (pfate  627)  as  Cistus 
aJgarvensis,  and  under  this  name  it  is  grown  and 

"*  Drawn  by  Miss  Lowe,  Woodcoto,  Wimljledon,  and  printed 
for  THii  Garden  by  G.  Sevoreyns. 

t  "  L'istinese  :  the  Natural  Order  of  Cistus  or  Rock  Roses." 
Illustrated  by  coloured  figures  aud  descriptions  of  all  the 
distinct  species  aud  most  prominent  varieties  that  could  bo 
at  present  procured  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain.  By 
R.  Sweet.     1S30. 
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sold  in  nurseries  generally.  It  is  a  true  llelian- 
themum,  but  it  is  Itnown  by  several  aliases.  H. 
algarvens e  is  the  name  followed  by  some  botanists  ; 
others  call  it  H.  ocymoides,  or  the  Basil-leaved 
Rock  Rose.  It  matters  little  which  is  correct,  so 
long  as  we  have  such  a  beautiful  plant  in  plenty, 
and  up  till  now  it  is  one  of  the  few  of  that  long 
list  of  sorts  grown,  as  we  have  said,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago. 

Accompanying  the  plate  of  Hclianthemum 
formosum  given  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XXVI , 
p.  420),  an  admirable  descriptive  account  appears 
of  the  chief  species  of  Helianthemum,  written  by 
Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  of  Kew,  who  also  gave  a  simi- 
lar account  of  the  species  of  Cistus  in  Vol. 
XXVII.,  p.  TiVO,  accompanying  the  plate  of 
Cistus  florentinus.  In  each  acrount  Mr.  Nichol- 
son reviews  the  genus,  describes  the  species,  and 
quotes  a  list  of  their  chief  synonyms.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  need  for  us  to  go  into  the  subject 
here,  as  anyone  desirous  of  getting  information 
can  refer  to  those  volumes. 

The  Algarve  Rock  Rose  is  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful shrubs  growing  wild  in  the  south-western 
parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Portugal,  where  it  is 
mo.st  plentiful  in  the  Algaives ;  hence  the  name, 
Algar\'e  Hock  Rose.  It  grows  from  a  foot  to  a 
yard  in  height,  and  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  of 
foliage  and  the  intensity  of  the  blotches  on  the 
petals.  The  flowers  remind  one  strongly  of  those 
of  that  pretty  annual,  Calliopsis  bicolor,  but 
while  this  is  a  late  summer  plant,  the  Rock  Rose 
flowers  in  early  summer.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
Portuguese  species,  it  is  not  an  absolutely  hardy 
plant,  and  in  most  places  requires  a  little  protec- 
tion during  winter.  But  such  a  charming  plant 
is  worth  any  attention.  It  should  always  be 
planted  high  and  dry,  never  on  the  flit,  and  in 
light  soil  well  drained,  as  these  conditions  always 
favour  its  hardiness.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
e\'ery  Sun  Rose  and  Rock  Rose  should  be  planted 
where  they  can  get  the  full  sun.  They  are  chil- 
dren of  the  sun  and  cannot  exist  without  it  ;  it 
is  their  life.  Miss  Jekyll  is  very  fortunate  with 
Sun  and  Rock  Ro=es  at  Munstead.  She  plants 
them  on  a  high  and  dry  bank,  scattered  here  and 
there  with  big  boulders,  and  there  the  plants 
spread  and  grow  in  their  own  way.  And  this 
particular  bank  is  a  glorious  sight  in  flower-time, 
for  though  each  Cower  does  not  last  more  than  a 
day,  the  criwds  that  every  bush  produces  in 
quick  suceestion  make  the  flowering  .season  extend 
a  long  time.  Sun  and  Rock  Roses  should  always 
be  planted  in  open  and  warm  places,  and  always 
in  groups  by  themselves  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
protected  during  winter  should  occasion  require. 
Some  recommend  planting  them  on  the  "margin 
of  shrubberies,"  a  common  phrase,  but  very  in- 
definite, and  of  all  places  it  is  the  worst  for  these 
shrubs  for  several  reason.s.  They  are  apt  to 
become  overrun  by  stronger  growing  shrubs,  or 
are  shadeil  by  them,  and,  worse  than  all,  strong- 
growing  shrubs  if  near  soon  impoverish  the  soil 
of  the  best-made  San  Rose  border.  A  raised 
knoll — rooky,  if  you  like  —  is  the  place  for 
Cistuses  and  Helianthemums,  and  with  the  va- 
riety of  sizes,  heights,  and  habits  to  be  found 
even  among  those  that  are  still  in  cultivation, 
one  can  make  most  picturesque  groups,  and  so 
arrange  them  that  their  glowing  yellows,  pure 
whites,  rich  crimsons,  and  j.inks  may  harmonise 
in  a  beautiful  way.  One  often  sees  Rock  Roses 
planted  on  a  heap  of  stones  or  brick  rubbish, 
which  is  a  mistake,  for  although  they  like  tu 
thrust  their  roots  beneath  stones  to  get  moisture 
in  summer,  they  want  good  soil,  as  other  shrulis 
do.  We  are  now  plunling  a  group  of  Cistuses 
and  Rock  Roses  in  a  Surrey  garden,  and  we  have 
so  arranged  them  that  the  tender  Cistuses  make 
the  main  group  by  themselves  and  can  be  readily 


protected  in  winter,  while  outlying  masses  or 
groups  consist  of  Helianthemum^,  about  whose 
hardiness  we  have  no  doubt.  W.  (i. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

EARLY  FLOWERING  PELARGONIUMS. 
The  large-flowered  varieties  of  Pelargonium 
being  as  a  rule  banished  from  greenhouses  in 
private  gardens  is  the  reverse  of  a  gain.  It 
would  be  ditticult  to  point  to  any  section  of 
plants  that  alford  such  a  wfalth  of  rich  and 
varied  colours  as  we  meet  with  in  the  almost 
endless  varieties  that  have  spiung  from  the  pretty, 
but  insignificant  Cape  species,  to  which  the 
present  race  of  these  plants  owes  its  parentage. 
More  recently  the  zonaU  were  taken  in  hand, 
and  with  them  also  much  was  done  in  raising 
varieties  with  larger  flowers  than  the  older  sorts 
possessed,  and  amongst  the  varieties  obtained  by 
the  English,  as  well  as  the  Continental  raisers 
there  are  many  wiih  r  dours  altogether  new  and 
distinct  from  the  older  race  ot  zonals.  The 
new  varieties,  in  common  with  the  old  sorts,  are 
proverbial  for  their  continuous  habit  of  bloom- 
ing, continuing  to  produce  flowers  more  or  less 
so  long  as  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  growing 
temperature,  even  during  winter.  This  natural 
disposition  in  the  zonals  to  keep  on  giving  a 
succession  of  flowers,  combined  with  the  little 
skill  required  in  their  cultivation,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  in  recent  times 
they  have  been  grown,  an  extent  to  which, 
whilst  admitting  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
them,  has  been  in  excess  of  their  merits,  as  at 
best  there  is  an  absence  of  refinement  in  the 
colours  of  their  flowers  and  a  sameness  in  their 
general  appearance  that  places  them  in  an  in- 
ferior po.-iuon  to  the  large-flowered  division, 
which  they  have  now  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded. For  a  long  time  there  was  one  feature 
common  to  all  the  large-flowered  varieties  that 
made  their  appearance,  that  is  they  were  late 
spring  or  summer  flowerers,  their  habit  of  growth 
being  such  that  if  subjected  to  the  amount  of 
warmth  which  the  zonals  would  bear  they 
made  an  undue  amount  of  top  growth,  the  shoots 
and  leaves  becoming  weak  and  drawn,  the 
plants  showing  little  disposition  to  bloom.  But 
more  recently  a  distinct  section  of  large-flowered 
varieties  have  been  raised  that  will  stand  as 
much  heat  as  the  zonals,  and  that  will  come 
into  flower  eight  or  ten  weeks  earlier  than  the 
generality  of  the  old  sorts.  The  following  are 
the  best  of  these  early  kinds,  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  character  of  their  flowers  : — 

ViRiiiNAi.K.  —Pure  wliite  ground,  with  a  faiot  dash  of  criin- 
son  ou  the  Ijase  of  the  top  petals.  This  is  the  earliest 
bloomer  of  the  v.irietie8  under  notice,  beginning  to  flower  in 
February. 

Smith's  Seedling  —French  white,  with  carmine  spot  on 
each  petal. 

William  Smith. — Flesh  ground-colour,  with  small  choco- 
late spots. 

Mrs.  W.  Davis.— Fa'e  p'nk,  with  maroon  spot  on  top 
petals,  crimson  spot  on  lower  petals. 

Chameleon. — Deep  scarlet,  with  small  d  .rk  sp^t  on  e,ich 
petal. 

Etna.— Intense,  vivid  scarltt,  centre  violet,  maroon  feather 
on  top  petals. 

I.MPROVEMENT.—  Crimson,  dark-feathered  spot  on  the  petals. 
This  variety  produces  an  immense  head  ot  bloom. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Lloyd. — Deep  velvety  crimson,  violet  centre, 
deep  feathery  markings  on  top  petals. 

Chlmkne  —Bright  crimson-red,  with  deep-cjloured  blotch 
on  each  petal. 

MoNS.  RotTiLLARD.— Deep  crimson,  violet  centre,  petals 
edged  with  white,  dark  chocolate  blotch. 

KiNuSTON  Beauty.- Pure  white  ground,  purple  spot  on 
top  petals. 

Emelie  Eveb.\rd.  — vivid  scarlet. 

Defiance.— Scarlet,  violet  centre. 

Scarlet  Gem.  —The  brightest  scarlet. 

The  first  named  three  or  four  sorts  are  the 


earliest  bloomer^  virginale  being,  as  already 
said,  the  earliest  of  all ;  the  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  mostly  sold  in  a  cut  state.  Plants  of  the 
other  kinds  generally  appear  in  the  market  about 
the  beginning  of  March.  All  the  varieties  men- 
tioned, except  one  or  two  that  have  come  from 
the  Continent,  have  been  raised  by  the  market 
growers,  and  are  the  pick  from  untold  numbers 
of  seedlings  as  no  variety  is  of  the  slightest  usj 
to  them  unless  the  colours  are  pure  and  delicate, 
or  bright  and  vis'id,  combined  with  a  profuse 
flowering  habit  and  sturdy  comp.jct  growth  in 
the  plants,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  bear  being 
kept  considerably  warmer  all  through  the  winter 
than  the  ordinary  large-flowered  sorts.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  when  pushed  on 
into  bloom  thus  early  the  pLants  must  be  grown 
in  light,  well-construcled  houses,  and  stood  well 
up  to  the  glass,  enough  heat  being  kept  up  to 
allow  of  more  air  being  given  than  is  generally 
considered  sufficient  for  Pelargoniums  in  the 
winter  season.  This  extra  amount  of  air  suits 
them  when,  as  already  said,  it  is  accompmied  by 
a  corresponding  amount  of  warmth,  as,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  Pelargonium  family,  they  like 
a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  than  is  necessary 
for  most  plants.  For  the  various  purposes  for 
wdiich  cut  flowers  are  now  required,  as  well  as 
wheie  the  plants  are  wanted  for  decorative  i  ., 
these  early  blooming,  large-flowered  varieties  of 
Pelargonium  distance  the  zonals, except,  perhaps 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  look  upon  a  bed 
or  a  houseful  of  scarlet  or  crimson  as  perfection 
in  floral  colour. 


USEFUL  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

A:marvllises. — Some  growers  re-pot  their  Amaryl- 
lis bulbs  in  autumn  ;  others,  late  In  spring.  We 
re-pot  ours  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  .January. 
One  large  grower  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
thinks  it  best  not  to  re-pot  them  of  tener  tfian  once 
in  two  years  ;  and  in  favour  of  all  these  systems  of 
treatment  there  may  be  something  to  say.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  subsequent  management, 
and  also  as  to  the  time  when  they  are  expected  to 
be  in  flower.  Several  growers,  for  instance,  have 
told  me  that  they  succeeded  best  when  they  did 
not  re-pot  their  bulbs,  the  reason  alleged  being 
that,  after  potting,  the  roots  from  the  base  decay, 
and  that  wiU  happen  if  they  get  too  much  water 
before  they  have  well  started  into  growth  ;  but  if 
not  watered  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  being 
re-potted,  they  will  be  all  right.  We  grow  nearly 
a  thousand  bulbs  of  all  sizes,  and  although  all  of 
them  were  potted  by  the  10th  of  .January,  not  one 
of  them  was  h  atered  until  the  middle  of  February ; 
by  that  time  they  had  grown  considerably,  and 
numbers  of  them  were  pushing  up  flower-spikes. 
We  also  maintain  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  at 
first  ;  otherwise  tome  of  the  bulbs  decay  at  the 
crown.  When  in  full  growth,  all  danger  of  decay 
both  above  and  balow  ground  is  over,  and  being 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  but  Utile  water  is  re- 
quired. I  always  raise  seedlings  of  these,  and  also 
of  other  flowers  which  we  cultivate,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  we  have  had  a  small  measure  of  success. 
The  seedlings  raised  last  August  are  now  growing 
freely,  three  plants  being  in  a  4-inch  or  5-inch  pot. 
In  these  they  will  produce  good,  large  bulbs  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  Plants  a  year  older  raised 
from  seeds  are  now  growing  singly  in  a  4  inch  or 
5-inch  pot,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  these 
will  flower  this  season.  Amaryllises  are  easily 
hybridised ;  the  anthers  are  removed  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  before  the  pollen  is  shed — that 
is,  when  the  flowers  are  partly  open.  In  thirty-six 
hours  subsequently  the  foreign  pollen  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  stigma.  The  seed-pod  will  take  about 
three  months  to  ripen. 

CiNF.R.'VRiAS. — These  have  passed  through  the 
winter  extremely  well,  although  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  artificial  heat,  which  Cine- 
rarias dislike.  It  is  interesting  work  tying  and 
training  the  plants  that  are  to  flower  in  the  shape 
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of  large  specimens  in  April.  The  object  of  tying 
out  the  flowering  growths  is  to  secure  a  regular 
head  of  bloom,  which  will  show  the  individual 
blossoms  off  to  the  best  advantage.  A  very  little 
practice  will  enable  the  cultivator  so  to  do  this 
work  that  the  plants  when  in  flower  will  not  ex- 
hibit in  any  way  the  ill  effects  which  usually  arise 
from  bad  training.  Plants  to  flower  in  April  should 
be  staked  at  once,  or  they  will  not  have  time  to 
grow  into  natural  form  by  the  time  the  head  of 
bloom  is  fully  developed.  We  had  a  serious  attack 
of  mildew  this  year,  but  its  advance  was  checked 
by  prompt  application  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Thrips  and  greenfly  should  be  destroyed  by  means 
of  tobacco  smoke  ;  it  is  best  to  fumigate  every 
month  as  a  preventive.  The  plants  will  be  dwarfer 
in  habit  and  the  flowers  more  brilliant  in  colour  if 
placed  close  to  the  roof-glass.  A  plentiful  flow  of 
fresh  air  should  pass  through  the  ventilators, 
without  causing  a  draught,  which  would  certainly 
be  injurious. 

Calceolarias. — These  flower  later  than  Cine- 
rarias, but  the  treatment  which  they  require  is 
much  the  same  ;  if  anything  the  leaves  are  more 
easily  injured  by  greenfly  than  those  of  C^inerarias. 
When  once  this  troublesome  pest  gains  a  foothold 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  is  marvellous. 
Calceolarias  may  be  had  in  excellent  bloom  during 
May  ;  therefore  any  plants  not  yet  in  their  flower- 
ing pots  should  be  repotted  at  once.  They  grow 
rapidly  during  March  and  April,  and  if  handsome 
specimens  are  expected  they  mu?t  have  daily 
attention.  They  require  considerable  supplies  of 
water  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
but  for  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  attention  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  fresh  potting 
material  from  being  over- charged  with  water  be- 
fore the  roots  have  thoroughly  permeated  it. 
Some  growers  syringe  the  leaves  of  their  Calceo- 
larias, but  I  have  never  done  so,  believing 
that  they  do  better  without  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  move  each  plant  occasionally  in  order  to 
examine  it  underneath,  as  dead  or  decaying  leaves 
must  be  removed.  After  a  week  or  so  of  dull, 
cold  weather,  the  sun  may  shine  out  brightly,  and 
the  sudden  change  will  check  the  plants,  unless 
some  thin  shading  is  thrown  over  the  glass  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations. — Mr.  Gilbert's 
experience  is  that  of  many  others.     Only  a  few 
varieties  flower  well  at  mid-winter,  but  nearly  all 
that  are  termed  perpetual  flowering  will  do  re- 
markably well  after  the  middle  of  February,  and 
they  are  valuable  during  March,  April,  and  May. 
Mr.  Gilbert  ought  not  to  condemn  the  varieties 
which  he  names   because  they  refuse  to  be  coaxed 
into  flowering  at  Christmas.     His  culture  was  also 
faulty   in   some   respects.     The   plants   ought   to 
have  been  placed  outside  long  before  August,  and 
close  to  a  south  wall  is  perhaps  not  the  best  place 
for  them.     Their  propagation  and  cultural  details 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.     The  earliest 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  about  the  middle  of 
.January,  and    the   latest   at   the   end   of   March. 
Every  cutting  will  form  roots   if  the  small  side 
growths  are  merely  .slipped  otT  and  inserted  in  fine 
sandy  soil,  using  4  inch  or  .">  inch  pots.     Plunge 
the  pots  in  bottom-heat  in  a  forcing  house.     We 
propagate  two  varieties  in  one  pot,  as  we  do  not 
require  a  large  number  of  plants.     When  the  pots 
are  plunged,  lay  squares  of  glass  resting  upon  the 
labels   over   them.     This   is   sufficient    to    retain 
moisture  about  them,  and  none  of  them  will  damp 
off,  as  they   might  do  if  kept  too   close  under  a 
handlight.     When  they  are  rooted  pot  off  at  once, 
placing  the  plants  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.   They 
are  gradually  inured  to  a  cooler  house,  and  may 
be  placed  in  frames  about  the  end  of  April.     Draw 
the  lights  quite  off  in  fine  weather,  and  about  the 
end  of  June  place   them  out  of  doors  in  an  open 
position.  The  Carnation  likes  plenty  of  air,  and  if 
stifled  under  a  south  wall,  red  spider  and  other 
pests   may  be  troublesome.     The  earliest   propa- 
gated plants  will  grow  into  large  specimens,  re- 
quiring 7-inch  and  S  inch  pots  to  flower  in,  and 
those  varieties  that  will  not  succeed  at  mid-winter 
will   do   so   between   February  and   midsummer. 


Some  of  them  will  also  produce  flowers  in  October 
and  November.  J.  Douglas. 


SPRING  TREATMENT  OF  FUCHSIAS. 

Few  plants  are  more  generally  cultivated  than 
Fuchsias.  They  find  a  place  in  every  large  or  small 
greenhouse  or  conserv.atory,  and  as  window  plants 
they  are  more  commonly  grown  than  anything  else. 
The  best  treatment  Fuchsias  can  have  in  winter  is  to 
keep  them  perfectly  dry  at  the  roots,  and  in  a  tem- 
perature low  enough  not  to  excite  growth.  They 
may  be  placed  under  these  conditions  from  November 
until  March,  b>it  about  this  time  they  should  be  taken 
in  hand,  and  their  culture  commenced  for  another 
season's  display.  Many  of  the  shoots  formed  last 
year  will  be  straggling,  and  if  these  were  left  on  they 
would  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  the 
whole  of  the  side  twigs  and  shoots  should  be  cut  well 
into  the  old  wood,  as  the  short  spur  system  of  pruning 
suits  them  admirably.  There  is  little  danger  of  cutting 
them  too  much.  When  pruned  at  this  season  they 
need  present  little  or  nothing  but  a  bare  main  stem 
covered  with  side  spurs,  and  may  then  be  plactd  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  where  the  temperature  ranges  from 
60°  to  70°,  and  if  well  watered  at  the  root  from  the  first 
and  frequently  syringed  they  will  break  into  growth 
very  freely.  Repot  when  growth  begins,  the  best 
time  being  when  the  young  shoots  are  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  in  length.  In  potting,  turn  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots  they  occupied  last  year,  and  shake  all  the 
old  loose  soil  from  the  roots.  This  will  enable  the 
operator  to  pot  the  plants  in  smaller  pots  than  those 
they  have  just  been  taken  out  of,  and  this  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  as  by  potling  in  smaller  sizes  now, 
they  can  be  placed  in  larger  pots  when  they  have 
advanced  in  growth,  and  this  is  always  beneficial. 
After  potting  the  first  time,  the  plants  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  quarters  in  which  they  were  started, 
taking  care  to  syringe  freely  until  the  roots  have 
taken  possession  of  the  new  soil ;  and  it  compact, 
bushy  plants  are  desired,  the  young  shoots  should  be 
pinched  at  the  points  from  the  time  they  are  3  inches 
or  4  inches  long.  They  delight  in  a  rich  mixture  at 
the  root,  and  this  may  consist  of  two  parts  loam,  one 
of  manure,  and  one  of  sand. 

Pillar  Fichsias,  which  may  be  growing  in  beds 
and  borders,  should  al*o  be  pruned  in  well  at  this 
season.  A  rich  surface-dressing  should  be  applied  it 
the  soil  is  poor,  and  abundance  of  water  should  be 
given  at  the  roots.  Syringing  is  also  advantageous, 
but  manure- water  need  not  be  given  them  until  they 
are  considerably  advanced  in  growth.  Where  the 
plants  were  infested  with  insects  last  autumn  syringe 
them  frequently  with  some  insecticide,  as  many  of 
the  insects  or  their  progeny  are  sure  to  be  lurking 
about  the  bark  now.  Cambrian. 


Hymtnooallis,  or  can  good  monographs  of  these 
genera  be  obtained?  Do  Hippeastrum  and  Crinum 
cross  with  each  other  V  I  have  a  few  Amaryllids  (A. 
(Mga  and  A.  grandis)  which  have  leaves  like  Crinums, 
but  the  flowers  are  more  Hippeastrum-like.  Although 
it  is  said  in  some  catalogues  that  these  kinds  were 
raised  by  crossing  Crinum  with  Hippeastrum,  I  do 
not  believe  it,  as  both  genera  are  so  entirely  different. 
— H.  Nehuling,  Freistntt,  Lawrence  Co.,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


An  American  note  on  Amaryllids.— I  am  a 

subscriber  to  a  number  of  German,  American,  French, 
and  English  gardening  periodicals,  but  none  is  so 
highly  welcomed  and  read  with  such  delight  by  me  as 
The  Garden.  Every  flower  and  plant-lover  finds  in 
its  pages  something,  indeed  very  much,  of  great  in- 
terest. The  coloured  plates,  too,  are  excellent.  I 
cannot  do  without  The  Garden.  I  am  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  Amaryllids,  and  I  think  there  are  many 
more  who  like  them  among  your  readers.  Can  you 
give  us  now  and  then  a  few  coloured  plates  of  fine 
English  hybrids?  Many  have  no  idea  of  such  celebrated 
kinds  as  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Burbidge,  Enchan- 
tress, Ornata,  Masterpiece,  &.c.  Years  have  passed 
since  the  last  plate  of  Amaryllis  (Mrs.  Garfield)  ap- 
peared. I  wish  an  English  botanist  could  give  us  anew 
and  revised  edition  of  Dean  Herbert's  "Amarylli- 
dacea;,"  or, what  is  still  better,  an  entirelynew  and  good 
book  on  this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  There  is  so  much 
confusion  now  among  plant-lovers  about  Crinums, 
Pancratiums,  Hymenocallis,  &c.,  th.at  a  woi-k  of  this 
kind  is  a  great  desideratum.  The  books  on  bulbs 
written  by  Rand,  Fish,  and  Ruempler  are  of  very 
little  v.alue  to  Amaryllis  lovers.  Xo  language  can 
boast  of  such  a  work  on  Orchids  as  "The  Orchid 
Album;"  why  cannot  we  get  an  Amaryllis  album? 
Can  .any  lover  of  the  family  answer  in  The  Garden 
the  following  questions :  U  there  in  existence  a  book 
with  coloured  plates  on  Amaryllids  ?  Can  you  give  in 
The  Garden  correct  lists  of  Crinums,  Pancratiums, 


PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 
To  see  a  batch  of  Persian  Cyclamens  in  their  true 
beauty  is  a  sight  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.     When 
well   grown   it   is   difficult  to  find  a  more  useful 
plant  than  this  for  greenhouse,  room,  and  window 
decoration.     They  are  also  useful  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  for  vases  or  bouquets,  for,  when  placed 
in  water,  they  retain  their  beauty  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  various  species  of  C.   persicum  produc- 
ing flowers  varying  from  deep  red  to  a  pure  white. 
Cyclamens  should  be  raised  from  seeds,  which,  if 
carefully   attended    to  as  regards    potting,   will 
flower  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  sowing,  but 
when  neglected,  two  or  three  years  are  required  be- 
fore they  flower.     The  seed  should   be  sown  in  a 
well-drained    pan,    filled   to   within    half  an  inch 
of  the  rim  with  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  plenty 
of  sand.     Give  the  surface  a  gentle  press,  so  as 
to  level  it  ;  then  sow  the  seed  evenly,  and  cover 
with  fine  soil,  water  gently,  and  place  in  a  tem- 
perature of  G.')"  to  70^^  ;  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  raise  the  pan  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  and  shade  from  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  middle  of   the   day.      When  the  plants 
have  one  leaf,  lift  carefully,  and  pot  singly  into 
3-inch  pots  ;  the  same  soil  as  used  for  sowing  the 
seeds  will   do.      When    potted   place  in  a  warm 
frame,   and  near  the  glass,  to  prevent  the  plants 
from    being    drawn.      Give  a  moderate  amount 
of  air  through  the  day,   but  close  early  in   the 
afternoon  and  give  the  plants  a  gentle  sprink- 
ling overhead.     When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
they  will  require  shifting  into  .5-inch  pots ;  the 
soil  for   this   potting   should  be   a  little  roiigher 
than  what  was  used  for  the  previous  pottings  ; 
the  same  compost  will  do,  but  some  well  decom- 
posed manure  may  be  added.     When  potted,  re- 
turn the  plants  to   the  frame  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  should  be  placed  on  shelves 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  they  may  remain 
until  February,  when  some  of  them  will  be  show- 
ing   flower.      All    plants  that  are  throwing  up 
blooms  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house,  where, 
if  placed  in  an  airy  position  and  attention  paid 
them    as    regards   watering,    they   will    continue 
in   flower    for    many   weeks.     When   the  flower- 
ing is  over,  remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame  and 
give  water  until  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  then 
gradually  withhold  it,  allowing  the  plants  to  rest 
until  August.    Then  the  established  plants  should 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted  into  the  sanie  sized 
pot ;  place  in  a  cool  frame  and  keep  moist  and 
close  for  a  few  days  until  commencing  to  grow, 
when  air    should  be    admitted   freely.      By   the 
middle  of  September  they  will  be  growing  freely, 
when   some   of   the  largest  may  be   shifted   into 
7- inch  pots  and  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass 
in  the  greenhouse.     If  seedlings  are  grown  as  well 
as  old  plants,  the  ('yclamen  may  be  had  in  flower 
from   November  to   May.      The  seed   should   be 
sown  in  March,  but  if  home  saved  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  in  August,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe. 

Olitor. 

Notes  from  Laxenburg'.— On  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Imperial  Gardens  at  Schnnbrunn,  I  noticed  in  one 
of  the  cool  houses  sever.al  forced  shrubs  of  Prunus 
Mume,  which  were  a  beautiful  sheet  of  white.  Acacia 
vtstita  climbing  along  the  ro)f  is  very  telling  ;  used 
in  this  way  its  drooping  flowers  are  best  shown.  Of 
New  Holland  plants  noteworthy  were  Hovea  pungens, 
with  beautiful  dark  blue  flowers  ;  the  rather  i-aro 
Banksia  C.aleji,  and  Hakea  A^ictori.-u— the  latter 
has  peculiarly  formed,  leathery  leaves,  with  a  silvei-y 
hue.  A  batch  of  young  plants  of  Telopea  speciosissima 
was  in  good  health.  As  undergrowth  near  Tree 
Fern.a,  Blechnum  gracile  is  well  suited  ;  young  fronds 
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of  this  temperate-house  Fern  have  a  very  attractive 
light  rose  colour.  The  old  specimen  of  Toidea  barbara 
cultivated  here  reminds  one  greatly  of  the  still  larger 
specimen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  In  the 
Palm  house  are,  amongst  the  general  collection  of 
Palms,  Cycada,  and  Tree  Ferns,  conspicuous  specimens 
of  Brownea  Ariza,  Curatella  iniperialis,  and  Astrapsea 
Wallichi. — Locis  Kropatsch. 

Impatiens  Jerdonise. — Although  seldom  met 
with  in  cultivation,  this  Balsam  is  one  of  the  prettiest. 
An  airy  position  in  an  intermediate  house  Buits  it 
admirably.  It  requires  but  very  little  root  room, 
and  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a  well-drained  pan.  It 
ia  a  surface-rooter,  very  dwarf  in  liabit,  and  the 
leaves  are  thickly  set.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  water  should  be  gradu- 
ally withheld,  when  they  will  soon  lose  their 
leaves,  and  no  more  should  be  given  them 
until  they  show  signs  of  pushing  in  the  spring. 
During  their  resting  period  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  thick  fleshy  stems  become  too  flibby, 
which  may  be  remedied  by  giving  them  a  little  water. 
— F.  S. 

Growing  Arum  Lilies. — Several  letters  have 
appeared  in  Thk  Gakden  lately  about  Callas  and  their 
treatment.  *',J.  G.  H."  says,  in  a  recent  issue 
(p.  163),  that  he  had  seen  some  plants  grown  in  the 
tame  pots  for  three  years  and  only  top-dressed  an- 
nually. I  saw  several  hundreds  in  a  house  a  few 
weeks  before  in  fiinch  pots  ;  they  were  only 
grown  for  Covent  Garden.  Many  had  two  blooms, 
which  would  be  expanded  by  Christmas.  They  had 
been  treated  thus  :  In  May  water  was  withheld  for  a 
week  or  so,  but  not  to  dry  them  up.  They  were  then 
cut  down  and  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  cool  shady 
place  outdoors.  If  they  got  very  dry  they  were 
stood  up  and  given  a  little  water  and  laid  down 
again.  At  the  end  of  August  they  were  stood  up,  a 
top-dressing  of  loam  and  manure  given  and  watered. 
The  cutting  down  seems  out  of  the  question  for 
Callas,  but  they  were  looking  well  and  flowering  as 
stated. — C.  Jeffries. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations. — In  reference 
to  Mr.  Gilbert's  experience  with  the  above  (p.  183), 
I  think  I  may  safely  venture  to  say  that,  although 
he  states  that  it  is  from  practical  experience  that  he 
write?,  he  has  made  some  errors.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  varieties  which  are  included  in  the  dozen 
that  he  grew,  but  there  are  one  or  two  which  he 
failed  to  flower  that  I  consider  are  among  the  best 
of  the  class  for  winter  work,  especially  Lucifer.  This 
bright  scarlet  variety  has  been  flowering  freely  with 
us  throughout  the  winter.  Mr.  Gilbert  says  his 
plants  were  duly  stopped  during  May  and  June.  This 
li  sutflcient  to  account  for  some  of  the  varieties  not 
flowering,  for,  although  m.any  of  the  sorts  may  be 
stopped  in  June,  ani  will  throw  up  fresh  flowering 
stems  in  time  to  flower  at  mid-winter,  it  is  not  the 
case  with  all  the  sorts  ;  in  fact,  I  think  there  is  little 
advantage  in  stopping  any  that  are  propagated  so  late 
as  the  end  of  March.  If  the  plants  are  potted  off  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  rooted,  and  exposed  to  plenty  of 
fresh  air  before  they  get  drawn,  they  will  branch  out 
naturally ;  and  although  the  flower-stems  may 
appear  to  run  up  too  quickly,  they  will  not  be  in 
flower  much  before  the  seasonable  time,  or  if  they  do 
flower  a  little  earlier  than  they  are  required,  the  suc- 
cefsion  flowers  will  come  on  better  than  if  the  plants 
had  been  stopped.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gilbert 
that  !Miss  .Toliffe  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  winter- 
flowering  Carnations. — E. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.— Although  this  plant 
has  been  sume  time  before  the  public,  it  is  only  lately 
that  it  has  attained  any  great  popularity.  It  is  certainly 
very  handsome.  When  well  grown  it  appears  to  enjoy  a 
moist  stove  temperature  and  rather  dense  shade.  A  tine 
specimen  I  saw  lately  had  a  quantity  of  .seed-pods  on  it,  but 
whether  it  will  mature  perfect  seed  or  not  I  cannot  say. — 
J.  G.  H. 

Thrinax  radiata.— Under  this  name  Mr.  Peufold  h;xs 
at  Beddington  House  a  most  exquisite  and  graceful  fan- 
leiv.  d  Palm,  which  we  eannot  believe  bears  its  proper  name, 
for  T,  radiata  is  but  a  synonym  of  T.  elegans,  and  we  are 
<|uite  convinced  that  Mr.  Peufold'a  Thrinax  is  not  the  plant 
which  i .  usually  found  in  English  gardens  under  the  name 
of  radiata.  The  ample  finely  divided  fan-shaped  leaves 
which  the  plant  in  qviestion  produces,  and  its  long,  slender. 


unarmed  footstalks,  quite  destitute  of  the  yellow  band  so 
characteristic  of  T.  elegans,  all  point  to  its  being  something 
new. — G. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Camellias.— Plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  and 
tubs  should,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  be  moved  to 
a  house  where  an  intermediate  temperature  is 
kept  up,  with  a  moderately  close  atmosphere, 
syringing  freely  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day. 
These  plants  are  not  unusually  located  in  vineries 
that  happen  to  be  at  work  whilst  making  their 
growth,  but  where  they  can  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves it  is  much  better,  as,  though  the  young 
foliage  is  benefited  by  a  little  shade  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  unless  the  vinery  happens  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  light,  and  the  vines  thinner  on  the  roof 
than  usual,  the  Camellias  do  not  get  as  much 
light  as  is  necessary  to  promote  robust,  healthy 
growth.  There  are  few  hard-wooded  plants  the 
growth  of  which  is  more  influenced  by  manurial 
stimulants  than  Camellias,  but  whatever  is  used, 
either  in  the  form  of  manure-water  or  surface- 
dressings  of  concentrated  manure,  its  application 
should  be  confined  to  the  time  when  the  plants  are 
about  to  push  their  shoots  and  onwards  whilst 
the  growth  is  being  formed.  When  Camellias  are 
healthy,  their  roots  begin  to  move  freely  a  short 
time  before  the  top  growth  commences,  and  I  have 
proved  by  experience  that  manurial  assistance 
given  to  them  at  this  time  is  much  more  effectual 
than  when  its  application  is  withheld  until  top- 
growth  has  begun.  Manure-water  made  from 
horse-droppings,  with  some  soot  stirred  up  in  it, 
allowing  all  the  solid  matter  to  settle,  answers  for 
these  plants  in  every  way.  If  at  all  affected 
with  scale,  especially  the  white  species  of  this 
troublesome  insect,  the  plants  should  be  gone  over 
before  the  young  growth  moves,  by  which  much 
labour  later  on  will  be  saved. 

BiLLBERGiAS.  — The  handsome  flowers  and  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  these  plants  are  such  as  to 
commend  them  to  all  cultivators  who  have  a  warm 
stove.  The  little  room  they  occupy  is  not  the 
least  of  their  merits.  Most  of  the  species  are 
epiphytal  in  their  native  countiies  a  fact  that  is 
not  always  kept  in  mind,  and  to  this  is  attributable 
the  indifferent  success  that  sometimes  attends 
their  cultivation,  as,  in  common  with  other  plants 
of  a  like  nature  if  potted  in  close  adhesive  soil, 
their  roots  do  not  take  kindly  to  it.  They  succeed 
in  loam,  but  it  should  be  of  an  open,  turfy  nature, 
with  enough  sand  in  it  to  keep  the  whole  porous. 
They  are  increased  by  suckers,  which  are  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  crowns  that  have  flowered. 
It  is  well  to  allow  the  suckers  time  to  get  strong 
before  removing  them  from  the  old  plants,  other- 
wise it  takes  long  to  get  them  up  in  size.  Suckers 
that  were  produced  by  plants  that  bloomed  in  the 
early  part  of  last  summer  should  now  be  large 
enough  for  removal ;  they  are  best  slipped  off  from 
the  stools  ;  in  some  cases  they  will  have  more  or 
less  roots  to  them,  in  which  case  they  will  grow 
away  at  once.  But,  whether  in  this  condition  or 
devoid  of  roots,  place  them  singly  in  pots  just 
large  enough  to  hold  them.  If  they  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  brisk  growing  heat  they 
will  soon  get  established.  Later  on,  when  the 
roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil,  give  pots  a 
size  or  two  larger.  In  the  matters  of  air,  mois- 
ture, and  warmth,  ordinary  stove  treatment  is  all 
they  require,  giving  a  little  shade  in  bright 
weather. 

.EcHMEAS.— These  pretty  plants  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Billbergias,  and  succeed  under  much 
the  same  kind  of  treatment.  The  small-growing 
.E.  miniata  and  its  variety  A\.  discolor  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  small  decorative  stove 
plants.  The  coral-red  spikes  that  bear  the  flowers 
retain  their  bright  colour  and  freshness  for  many 
weeks  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  so  far  that 
close  inspection  is  required  to  ascertain  whether 
the  plants  have  bloomed,  or  are  coming  into 
flower.  For  standing  about  in  a  warm  conserva- 
tory during  the  summer  months  they  are  very 
effective.  ,-Echmeas  are  increased  by  suckers  like 
the  Billbergias,  and  they  should  be  taken  off  and 


potted  singly  in  the  way  advised  for  Billbergias. 
Fibrous  peat  with  some  crocks,  or  charcoal,  and  a 
little  sand,  answers  for  them,  treating  in  other 
respects  as  advised  for  the  Billbergias.  Though 
these,  like  the  last-named  plants,  cannot  be  in- 
creased at  the  rate  which  things  that  produce 
cuttings  in  quantity  can,  still  a  stock  may  soon  be 
got  up,  as  the  old  stools,  if  well  cared  for,  will 
throw  up  additional  suckers  after  the  first  lot 
have  been  taken  off. 

Gardenias.  —  Amongst  the  various  kinds  of 
these  plants  known  to  cultivators  G.  florida  inter- 
media and  G.  radicans  are  the  most  generally  use- 
ful; the  latter,  although  its  flowers  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  former,  is  a  desirable 
sort  on  account  of  the  little  room  it  occupies  and 
the  profusion  of  flowers  it  bears.  Old  plants  of 
any  of  the  kinds  that  have  got  leggy  may  be  cut 
close  in  now ;  in  a  warm  stove  they  will  break 
fresh  growth  at  once,  when  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  have  a  portion  of  the  old  soil 
shaken  away,  replacing  it  with  new  and  giving  pots 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  CJardenias 
can  be  kept  going  in  a  moderately  free  condition 
with  less  root  room  than  many  plants  that  are  of 
a  similarly  vigorous  nature,  but  to  obtain  the 
maximum  quantity  of  flowers  they  must  have  pots 
proportionate  to  their  size.  G.  radicans  being,  as 
already  said,  a  much  smaller  and  slower  grower, 
it  does  not  require  nearly  such  large  pots.  G.  citrio- 
dora  is  quite  distinct  in  habit  of  growth  and  also 
in  the  character  of  its  flowers,  which  resemble 
Orange-blossom  in  appearance  more  than  they  do 
the  kinds  first  named.  Where  fragrant  flowers  are 
much  in  demand  for  cutting,  this  species  should 
find  a  place ;  so  naturally  free  in  blooming 
is  it,  that  little  plants  in  .')  inch  or  6-inch  pots 
produce  flowers  on  every  bit  of  growth  they 
make.  Plants  that  were  struck  from  cuttings 
early  last  spring  will  now  require  a  little  more  pot 
room ;  peat  where  it  can  be  had  of  good  quality  is 
best  for  this,  as  also  for  the  other  sorts.  Cuttings 
of  the  different  kinds  named  should  be  put  in  to 
strike— they  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  stove 
subjects  to  propagate.  The  cuttings  need  not  be 
confined  to  small  bits  of  the  shoots,  as  good-sized 
branches  will  root  in  a  short  time  if  they  are  kept 
moist,  close,  warm,  and  shaded. 

Pal.ms. — These  plants,  especially  the  species 
that  require  a  stove  or  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, aie  often  allowed  more  root-room  than  it  is 
either  necessary  or  expedient  to  give  them,  inas- 
much that  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  after 
the  plants  have  attained  a  useful  size,  the  object 
generally  is  to  treat  them  so  as  to  prevent  their 
out-growing  the  space  that  can  be  allowed  them, 
and  when  they  have  larger  pots  than  are  requisite 
to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition,  many  of  the 
species  soon  attain  an  unmanageable  size.  Still, 
though  it  is  advisable  to  thus  limit  the  root-space 
so  far  as  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  plants, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to 
go  too  far  in  this  direction,  in  which  case  the 
leaves  assume  a  yellow,  starved  appearance.  Much 
may  be  done  to  give  the  foliage  its  wonted  colour 
by  the  use  of  manure  water  regularly  applied  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  re-pot,  early  in  the  spring  is  the  best  time 
to  carry  out  the  work.  Palms  will  grow  in  almost 
any  sort  of  soil,  but  rich,  yellow  loam  is  the  best, 
adding  a  little  sand ;  in  potting,  make  the  material 
quite  solid  in  the  pots,  being  particular  that  the 
drainage  is  efficient,  so  that  the  large  amount  of 
water  which  the  plants  require  can  pass  away 
freely. 

Giving  air  in  cold  weather. — There  is  no  time 
of  the  year  when  it  is  so  necessary  to  use  caution 
in  giving  air  to  plant-houses  as  during  this  and  the 
following  month,  when  the  weather  is  so  change- 
able. In  stoves  where  the  young  foliage  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  tender,  the  effect  of  a  rushof 
cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  it  is  highly  in- 
juiious.  Except  when  the  air  is  quite  still,  even 
when  the  sun  ia  powerful,  it  is  better  to  only  open 
the  roof  ventilators,  and  these  only  to  a  moderate 
extent,  for,  as  often  happens  on  bright,  cloudless 
days,  the  wind  is  keen.     When  such  is  the  ca.=e 
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it  13  better  to  let  the  tempeiatuie  lun  up  con- 
eiderably  than  admit  air  in  large  volumee.  Green- 
house plants  are  less  tender  than  the  occupants  of 
the  stove,  but  the  principle  holds  good  with  them, 
as  they  should  never  be  subjected  to  cold  draughts. 
When  side  air  is  given  in  cold  spring  weather,  it 
should  always  be  admitted  at  the  opposite  side  to 
that  at  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  T.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.  GOLDRING. 

THE  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa)  among  orna- 
mental  trees.     Some   have   assigned  it  a  high 
place,   while   others    have   condemned   it.      We 
have  here  to  consider  its  merits  as  a  gardtn  or 
park  tree,  leaving  out  of  the  question  its  value 
as  a  timber  tree,  which  has  often  been  discussed 
in    U'oods  and  Forests.     As   a   garden  tree   the 
Norway    Spruce  is    undeniably  neglected,   not 
because  it  is  less  ornamental  than  newer  or  less 
common  Spruces,  but  because  it  is  customarily 
planted  as  a  forest  tree  ;   there  is,  however,  no 
comparison  between  a  plantation  Spruce  and  a 
garden  Spruce  well  cultivated,  i.e.,  planted  in  the 
best  of  soils  and  sheltered  from  cutting  winds. 
The  Spruce  will  not  stand  much  exposure,  though 
it  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
develop  itself  on  all  sides.     Thus  circumstanced 
one  can  have  a  beautiful  tree  symmetrical  in  out- 
line, but  still  beautiful,  owing  to  the  graceful 
way  in  which  the  branches  arrange  themselves 
in  regular  tiers  with  the  slender  twigs  drooping 
in  a  handsome   manner.     I   was   lately  so   im- 
pressed with  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  some 
well  cultivated  Spruces,  that  I  am  determined 
to  plant  some  in  similar  positions  whenever  I 
have  nn  opportunity.     The  Spruces  to  which  I 
allude  form  a  group  of  about  half  a  dozen  planted 
in  an  irregular  way,  with  ample  space  allowed 
for   each.     They  were   of  various   heights,  the 
tallest  being   about   4li   feet   high,  the   shortest 
about   15   feet  high.     All   were   in  the  best  of 
health,  their  lower  branches  sweeping  the  lawn, 
and   each  had  a  trunk  as  straight   as   a   mast, 
teiuiinated  by  a  stout,  erect  leader.    The  position 
of  this  particular  group  was  between  two  hills, 
and   therefore   sheltered  ;   the    soil   was    almost 
continually  moist,  but  being   of  a  light,  sandy 
character  the  water  did  not  become  stagnated. 
On  the  same  estate  I  saw  other  fine  Spruces,  not 
in  a  moist  spot,  but  where  a  bed  of  clay  cropped 
out ;    these   were   accompanied   by  some  grand 
Oaks,  a  charming  combination,  the  green  of  the 
Spruces  contrasting  strikingly  in  summer  with 
the  heavier  greeu  of  the  Oaks  ;  while  in  winter 
the  bare  look  of  the  Oaks  was  thereby  diminished. 
All  who  see  the  group  of  Spruces  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  are  charmed  with  them, 
especially  when  furnished  with  a  profuse  crop  of 
pendulous  russety  cones.     A  Norway  Spruce  is 
generally  most  beautiful  when  between  20  feet 
and  40  feet  high.     In  its  very  young  or  "Christ- 
mas-tree "  state  it  is  not  very  handsome,  nor  is  it 
when  80  feet  or  100  feet  high,  for  then  it  is  com- 
monly bare  of  branches  below,  thus  interrupting 
the  symmetry  of  outline,  and  giving  the  tree  a 
ragged  appearance.    One  can  always  tell  a  Spruce 
in   a   plantation  a  mile  distant,  as  its  spire  of 
branches  shoots  up  above  all  its  companions ;  and 
at  no  age  can  it  be  called  a   picturesque  tree. 
The  Spnice  is  a  rapid  grower  in  the  most  favour- 
able soils  and  positions,  especially   after  it  has 
grown  out  of  its  juvenile  stage — that  is,  before 
the  plants  are  under  3  feet  in  height.     After  the 
seedlings  have  reached  this  height,  they  shoot  up 
at  the  rate  of  2  feet  and  even  3  feet  a  year.     It 
does  not  attain  to  the  great  height  one  sees  it  in 
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Norway  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it 
reaches  as  much  as  \t)0  feet  high,  with  trunks  as 
straight  as  a  mast.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion represents  a  finely  grown  Spruce  with  the 
characteristic  conical  growth.  The  tree  at  the 
time  the  drawing  was  made  was  growing  at 
Studley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  132  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  trunk  of  6J  feet,  and  the 
spread  of  branches  was  39  feet. 

In  order  to  obtain  fine  Norway  Spruces  for 
ornamtntal  effect  care  should  be  taken  in  select- 
ing the  young  plants  in  the  nursery,  a.s  it  is  use- 
less to  plant  any  that  have  not  been  properly 
treated  in  a  young  state.  The  selected  trees 
should  be  of  vigorous  growth  with  every  whorl 


hardiness  and  merit,  but  this  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  Spruce  need  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  pf'pularity  of  other  kinds  of  Conifers.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  go  into  a  detailed  description 
of  such  a  familiar  tree  as  the  Spruce,  but  how  it 
differs  from  its  near  allies,  such  as  A.  alba  nigra 
and  others,  will  be  explained  when  we  shall 
refer  to  those  Firs.  There  is  a  host  of  varieties 
of  A.  excelsa  all  differing  from  the  typical  form, 
and  some  so  widely  that  one  would  almost 
regard  them  as  distinct  species.  Some  of  these 
varieties  are  of  considerable  ornamental  value, 
particularly  the  dwarf  varieties,  such  a?  clan- 
tjrasiliana  and  pigmoea,  and  to  these  we  shall 
allude  at  some  other  time. 


Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa). 

of  branches  perfect,  for  it  any  of  these  are 
crippled  when  young  the  symmetry  of  the  jilant  is 
spoilt.  The  best  of  all  are,  of  cour.=e,  Nature- 
sown  seedlings,  but  these  are  not  often  to  be 
found _  in  the  exact  spots  where  an  ornamental 
effect  is  desired,  but  if  one  could  afford  to  wait  a 
few  yeais,  one  might  sow  seed  in  the  places 
where  a  group  of  Spruces  would  be  appropriate, 
and  leave  the  seedlings  to  grow  up  undisturbed. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  Spruces  that  have 
been  well  cared  for  in  the  nursing  stage,  and. 
moreover,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  One  cau  under- 
.staud  that  to  advocate  the  planting  of  the 
common  Spruce  for  ornament  will  not  be  re- 
garded favourably  by  nurserymen,  who  pay  so 
much  attention  to  exotic  Conifers  of  doubtful 


Spiraea  Bumalda.— Thia  little  shrub  is  looked 

upon  as  one  of  the  best  new  things  th.t  have  been 
introduced  lately,  and  we  hear  of  enormouB  quan- 
tities being  sold  at  the  large  tree  nurseries,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely  known  in 
a  general  way.  In  fact,  everybody  who  sees  it  in 
flower  wants  it,  aLd  at  the  exhibitions  last  year 
and  the  year  before  it  was  noticed  a  good  deal.  It 
is  a  very  dwarf  plant,  not  more  than  1  foot  or  so 
high,  and  always  of  compact  growth.  It  may  be 
best  described  as  a  dwaif  form  of  the  well-known 
S.  callosa,  as  it  has  similar  dense  flower  clusters 
of  a  rich  carmine  pink  colour.  It  is  a  capital  shrub 
for  the  rock  garden  as  well  as  the  shrubbery.  It 
n.ust  not  be  planted  where,  from  its  small  size,  it  would 
be  apt  to  be  overgrown  by  larger  growing  things. 

Prunus  Pissardi  forced. — A  good  deal  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  beauty  <f  this  Plum 
.18  regards  its  foliage,  but  little  has  been  seen  or  heard 
of  its  flowers,  but  it  is  probable  that  now  it  has  proved 
so  amenable  to  early  forcing  it  will  become  as  popular 
for  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring  as  it  is  in  the  open 
air  in  summer.  On  Tuesday  last  a  group  of  plants 
of  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  everjone,  and  not  a  few  were 
surprised  to  see  such  a  lovely  new  shrub.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  profusion  ;  they  are  about  half 
an  inch  across,  and  shaped  as  other  C'berry  blossoms. 
They  are  of  a  delicate  blush-white,  nhile  the  unfold- 
ing leaves  are  of  a  ruddy  tinge,  but  not  so  deep  as 
they  will  become  later  on.  The  group  had  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  etfect,  and  ore  can  imagine  how 
charming  this  Prunus  would  be  intermixed  in  a  tasteful 
way  with  other  plants.  The  plant  was  certiheated 
some  time  ago,  when  it  was  exhibited  for  the  sake  of 
its  fine  foliage ;  conse(|uently  the  floral  committee 
could  not  award  a  certificate  to  the  plant  in  bloom,  as 
they  undoubtedly  would  have  done.  On  seeing  the 
tree  in  bloom  one  could  at  once  see  how  nearly  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  Prunus  cerasifera,  of  which 
old  and  well-known  species  it  is  a  variety.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  come  true  from  seeds,  as  green-leaved 
seedlings  have  been  produced. 

Bambusa  Metake. — There  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  very  long]  ago,  when  it  was  a  difficult  and 
expensive  matter  to  obtain  a  Japanese  Bamboo  at  a 
nursery.  It  is  different  now  that  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  plant  has  been  fully  recognised,  and 
since  it  has  been  found  to  be  thoroughly  hardy, 
easily  grown,  and  rapid  in  growth.  I  was  astonished, 
the  other  day,  in  seeing  it  grown  by  the  acre  in 
the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  and  perhaps  nowhere  be- 
yond .Japan  can  such  a  sight  as  this  be  seen.  The 
thicket  of  wand-like  stems,  some  rising  tj  feet  or 
more  high,  rutle  in  the  wind  like  a  plantation  of 
Maize  or  ripe  ct)rn,  and  the  pale  green  of  the 
foliage  is  unlike  anything  else  in  a  siiiiilar  way. 
It  is  the  only  Bamloo  grown  on  a  large  scale  at 
Knap  Hill,  for  the  others  are  tender,  and  nothing 
that  is  not  of  undoubted  hardiness  receives  much 
attention  in  this  nurseiy.  With  the  merits  of  this 
Bamboo  everybody  by  this  time  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted. It  may  be  too  mucli  to  s.iy  tiiat  iheie 
is  no  pretty  garden  without  a  Bauibuo,  but  it  may 
be  faiily  said  that  nothii  g  helps  so  uiucli  to  inrtke  a 
garden  pretty  as  vigorous  plants  of  Bambusa  Metake. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  John  Wragg,  "  Best  Conifers 
of  the  West,"  brought  out  renewed  commendation 
of  the  white  and  silver  Spruce,  the  white  and  red 
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Pinea,  and  Platte  red  Cedar.  The  silvery  expres- 
sion of  the  Cedars,  Spruces,  and  Firs  of  Colorado 
brought  out  the  point  that  a  silvery  expression  of 
plants  was  common  in  dry  inter  continental  regions 
with  herbaceous  and  ligneous  plants.  In  far  East- 
ern Europe  and  Central  Asia,  the  Poplars,  Willows, 
Pears,  wild  Olive,  and  most  other  trees  were  sil- 
very in  expression,  and  a  thick  pubescence  was 
found  on  the  leaves  and  buds  cf  Apple  trees,  and 
a  rich  bloom  on  the  fruit.— 5'a^e  Bfgi'iffr.-:  lie/iorl 
of  Ilorlindlaral  M'  i  liiiij. 


Daphne  Blagayana  —  This  low  -  growing 
Daphne  is  essentially  a  rockwork  plant,  and  in  a 
sheltered  nook  thereof  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  of 
rather  loose,  rambling  habit,  is  furnished  with  neat 
deep  green  leaves,  and  bears  clusters  of  pure  white 
blossoms  which  are  agreeably  scented.  A  distinct 
feature  is  imparted  by  a  collar  like  row  of  leaves 
that  surround  each  head  of  bloom,  in  a  manner,  as 
far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  this  species.  It  is  a 
plant  that  is  not  vigorom  enough  for  association 
with  many  of  our  shrubs,  but  in  such  a  spot  as 
above  indicated  is  most  pleasing.— H.  P. 

Osmantlius  ilicifoliue. — Tliis  is  a  capital 
evergreen  shrub  for  planting  in  town  gardens.  Its 
glossy  dark  green  leaves  are  less  affected  by  fog 
and  soot  than  those  of  most  plants,  and  it  thrives 
well  in  every  town  garden  in  which  I  have  seen  it 
tried.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  massing  in 
small  beds,  as  its  natural  habit  is  spreading,  and 
it  can  be  kept  within  bounds  by  pinching  or  prun- 
ing at  almost  any  time.  The  bronze  tint  in  the 
young  shoots  and  foliage  gives  a  nice  contrast  to 
the  dark  green  of  the  older  leaves.  If  some  peat 
can  be  worked  into  the  soil  when  planting,  it  will 
assist  growth,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  plants  do  well  in  any  fairly  light  soil.— 
C.  T. 

Iionicera  fragrantissima.  The  bright 
weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  week 
has  effected  a  great  change  in  this  Honeysuckle, 
for  it  is  now  completely  wreathed  with  its  deli- 
ciou.sly  fragrant  blossoms,  and  when  the  sun  is 
shining  the  odour  is  perceptible  at  some  distance. 
It  is  strange  that  this  and  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
two  of  the  most  sweet-scented  of  wall  shrubs, 
should  unfold  their  blooms  during  the  dull  winter 
season,  at  which  time  they  are  about  the  only 
flowering  representatives  of  all  our  wealth  of  shrubs. 
Both  are  far  more  suited  for  planting  against  a  wall 
than  in  the  open  ground,  but  if  grown  in  pots  they 
will  flower  well  under  glas^,  especially  the  Honey- 
suckle, and  are  addii tonally  welcome  by  reason  of 
their  agreeable  odour.  Another  Lonicsra,  viz., 
Lonicara  Standishi,  is  often  confounded  with 
Loniceia  fragrantissima,  but  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  kind,  for  while  Lonicera  fra- 
grantissima is  strictly  a  climber,  the  other  is  quite 
a  bush.  In  Lonicera  Standishi,  too,  the  leaves  are 
hairy,  which  is  not  the  ca'e  with  the  other.  In 
both,  however,  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
possess  the  same  agreeable  perfume. — H.  P. 

Butcher's  Broom  (p.  190)  — Mr.  Wilks  asks 
"  W.  G."  whether  he  has  ever  seen  this  fruiting 
freely  in  England.  He  will,  no  doubt,  answer  for 
himself,  but  if  he  h.as  not  feen  it  I  can  tell  him  where, 
at  some  time,  he  will  most  likely  be  able  to  do  so. 
With  us  the  plant  grows  pretty  much  as  Mr.  Wilks 
describes  it — "morose,  forbidding-looking,  huddled, 
and  drawn  together,"  and  I  was,  on  this  account,  all 
the  more  astonished,  one  day,  to  see  it  in  the  Beech 
woods  on  the  chalk  downs  of  this  country  "  bright, 
cheerful,  fpreading,  and  covered  with  exquisite  big 
berrits."  It  was  in  broad  ma'ses  under  the  Beech 
trees,  evidently  quite  happy,  and  certainly  a  most 
pleasing  object.  So  I  always  believed  since  then 
that  it  was  fond  of  chalk  or  lim",  as  well  as  warmth. 
The  berries,  when  produced  freely,  are  very  striking, 
from  their  size,  colour,  and  p-jculiar  p  -sition. — 
C.   R.  S.  D.,  ,5wx«j.v. 

Butcher's  Broom  fruits  here  freely,  and  the 

large  red  berries  have  had  a  charming  appearance 
this  winter  peeping  through  the  snow,  it  is  valuable 
for  cutting,  as  the  berries  last  a  long  time  before  they 
begin  to  shrivel.     I  have  two  varieties  ;  the  one  that 


bears  fruit  grows  close  and  stiff  and  the  foliage  is  dark 
green,  the  other,  which  I  call  the  male,  is  of  rather 
taller  growth,  and  the  foliage  is  of  rather  a  lighter 
green.  In  planting  I  always  put  a  6o  called  male 
plant  about  .'lU  yards  or  60  jarda  off  the  fruiting 
kind.  I  have  seen  grand  elinnps  of  the  fruiting  kind 
in  woods  and  ornamental  grounds  without  ever  seeing 
a  single  berry  on  them,  from  which  I  have  always 
concluded  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  mile  va- 
riety in  the  locality.  If  not,  why  does  not  Mr.  Wilks' 
plants  fruit,  as  the  climate  around  Croydon  is  much 
warmer  than  that  here  in  East  Norfolk  where  we 
suffer  much  from  cold  winds  in  spring  and  autumn  ' 
I  wonder  Butcher's  Broom  is  not  grown  more  than  it 
is,  as  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  any  situation  under 
the  shade  or  in  the  open,  also  to  any  soil.  I  have 
some  plants  growing  in  pure  sand  and  some  in  stiff 
day,  but  when  oiice  planted  I  say  let  it  rciniin  where 
it  is,  as  it  does  not  take  kiodly  to  being  shifted  too 
often.  It  has  one  fault,  and  that  is  that  nearly  every 
year  a  shoot  or  two  will  die  off  from  some  cause  which 
makes  it  look  shabby  until  they  are  cut  out.— J.  E. 
Sexi>.\i.1.,  llrundall,  Norwich. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.    WILDSMITH. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 
The  ligid  economiser  of  land  and  labour  will 
perhaps  whisper,  why  have  edgings  at  all  /  The 
crops  will  be  just  as  good  without  them,  a  con- 
clusion that  I  venture  to  question,  on  the  ground 
tliat  persons  who  are  careless  in  regard  to 
appearances,  or  what  in  this  instance  may  be 
called  the  frame  of  the  picture,  are  not  in  a 
general  way  the  best  of  cultivators,  for  careless 
ness  in  regard  to  trifles  soon  begets  carelessness 
in  larger  matters.  There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions, but  in  regard  to  private  gardens,  so  lar  as 
my  own  observations  extend,  I  have  invariably 
found  the  highest  cultivation  in  association  with 
well  kept  walks  and  edgings  ;  but  even  supposing 
that  was  not  the  fact,  a  man  with  any  pretension 
to  otdeiliness  must  always  feel  vexed  in  spirit 
so  long  as  a  kitchen  garden  is  without  edgings. 
It  may  be  that  my  own  notions  are  too  refined, 
tending  as  they  undoubtedly  do  in  the  direction 
of  favouring  the  maintenance  of  good  edgings, 
walks,  &c.,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  slight 
neglect  of  tlie  vegetable  crops,  for  the  probability 
is  that  such  defect  would  be  hidden  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  marginal  enclosures.  Iq  regard  to 
kinds  of  edgings,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
various  descriptions  of  tile  and  stone  edgings 
are  the  best  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  as 
alter  they  are  once  fixed  no  further  labour  in 
reference  to  them  is  needed  ;  such  edgings  afford 
no  harbour  for  slugs  and  grubs,  and  they  alway.s 
look  neat,  but  for  all  that  I  cannot  recommend 
such  edgings,  as  in  my  opinion  a  live  edging  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  either  tile  or 
stone,  and  in  spite  of  the  harbour  which  such 
edgings  afford  for  slugs  and  the  clipping  required, 
I  pronounce  Box  to  be  my  especial  favourite  for 
kitchen  gardens.  The  labour  of  keeping  it  is 
not  nearly  so  formidable  as  some  make  out ;  it 
virtually  only  requires  to  be  trimmed  or  clipped 
once  a  year — any  time  in  June — and  with  care 
not  to  wheel  or  trample  it  down,  the  repairs 
which  such  edgings  require  in  a  large  garden 
during  winter  do  not  take  up  more  than  a 
couple  of  days.  Common  Thrift  makes  an  excel- 
lent edging,  but  it  harbours  slugs  even  more  than 
Box,  and  since  tiles  have  come  into  vogue  its  use  on 
that  account  has  declined.  The  labour  needed 
to  keep  it  in  order  is  but  little,  and  as  that  little 
can  be  performed  during  winter  when  work  is 
least  pressing,  any  objection  to  it  under  this  head 
is  not  worth  considering.  The  labour  here  alluded 
to  is  the  lifting,  dividing,  and  re-planting  every 
third  year,  as  in  that  time  some  of  the  plants 
outrun  others  in  growth  and  create  inequalities. 


The  common  and  variegated  Thymes  are  both 
suitable  edging  plants  for  kitchen  gardens,  but, 
in  order  to  keep  them  thick  and  of  neat  appear- 
ance, they  must   be   clipped   twice   during   the 
summer,    /  c,  in   the   middle   of   May   and   the 
middle  of  July;  but  the  clipping  does  not  take 
up  nearly  the  time  that  Box  clipping  does,  and  a 
gap  can  more  readily  be  made  good  ;  yet  another 
advantage  is,  that  Thyme  will  flourish  in  soils  in 
which  Box   will  not   thrive.     The  small  varie- 
gated Euonymus  radicans  I  have  seen  us;d  on  a 
siuill  scale,  and  right  well  it  looked— so  well,  in 
fact,  that  I  have  a  strong  desire  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  such   an  edging,  though,  by  the 
way,  it  was  cuttings,  not  plants,  with  which  the 
edging  was  first  formed,  and  which,  as  soon  as 
struck  and  had  made  4  inches  of  new  growth, 
had  their  points  taken  out  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  side  or  lateral  growths  ;   afterwards  the 
plants  were  treated  in  every  way  the  same  as 
Box.    The  fine,  wiry  Grass  called  Festuca  glauca 
I  have  tried  as  an  edging  on  a  small  scale,  and 
right  well  it  did  in  damp  and  shaded  positions; 
but  on  dry  ground  and  exposed  to  the  sun  it  was 
a  failure,  being  like  so  much  dried-up  Grass  that 
was  only  fit  lor  the  fire.     I  would  only  recom- 
mend it  as  an  edging  for  heavy  soils  where  it 
might  be  expected  to  look  tidy  all  the  year  round. 
Were  it  not  for  the  labour  of  clipping  it  during 
the  busy  summer  season,  the  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle   (Lonicera    reticulata    aurea)    would    be 
worthy  of  notice,  but  the  labour  needed  to  keep 
it  properly  excludes  it  from  use  in  this  connec- 
tion ;  but  it  is  the  perfection  of  an  edging  plant 
for  flower  beds,  and  has  no  rival  as  a  trailer  for 
drooping  over  the  edges  of  vases.     This  exhausts 
my  list  of  the  various  permanent  edgings  for  the 
kitchen  garden.     There  are  several  others  of  a 
more  transitory  nature,  allusion  to  which  I  defer 
to  another  time. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
There  is  no  other  winter  green  so  hardy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  valuable  and  so  much  appre- 
ciated as  the  Brussels  Sprout.  The  late  severe 
weather  has  again  proved,  it  further  proof  were 
required,  how  useful  this  Sprout  is,  and  how  very 
desirable  it  is  to  have  a  good  breadth  of  it  planted 
to  come  in  after  Christmas,  for  though  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  very  useful  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  they  are  simply  indispensable  now,  when 
so  many  greens  less  hardy  in  constitution  have 
been  killed  by  the  frost.  The  first  sowing  should 
be  made  now  in  a  box  under  glass  where  there  is 
a  little  warmth.  The  produce  of  this  sowing 
will  be  pricked  off  when  large  enough  and  planted 
out  finally  in  May  in  rows  24  feet  apart,  and  they 
will  come  into  use  in  autumn,  and  will  keep,  if 
not  wanted  then,  until  .-v  demand  arises  for  them. 
But  usually  a  dish  of  close,  firm,  moderate-s'zid 
Sprouts  are  appreciated  as  soon  as  the  supply  of 
Green  Peas  fails. 

The  mai.v  crop  should  be  sown  thinly  in  the 
open  ground  about  the  third  week  in  March  in 
drills  '.)  inches  apart,  covering  the  seeds  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep.  Seed-eating  birds 
are  very  fond  of  the  seeds,  and  they  should  either 
be  protected  with  nets  or  be  dre.'sed  with  red 
lead.  The  last  named  plan  is  a  sure  remedy 
against  birds  and  mice.  Place  the  seeds  in  a 
saucer,  damp  them  by  sprinkling  a  little  water 
over  them,  shake  the  lead,  which  is  a  red  powder, 
over  them,  and  stir  the  seeds  about  with  a  stick 
until  all  have  taken  on  a  thin  coat  of  lead.  The 
seeds  are  then  sown  thinly  in  the  drills,  covered 
with  soil  with  the  feet  and  the  bed  raked  smooth. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  red  lead  is  a  poison ; 
wash  the  hands  carefully  immediately  after  sowing 
the  seeds.  The  plants  from  this  sowing  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  quarter  in  rows  21^  feet  apart 
and  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  planting  closer  together,  as  the  leaves 
must  have  space  to  develop  in  order  to  insure  a 
full  crop  of  close,  firm  Sprouts.     Plant  out  a  good 
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breadth,   as  I   never  remember    hearing   anyone 
say  they  had  too  many  Brussels  Sprouts. 

A  LATK  SOWING  may  be  made  for  spring  use 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  plants  from 
this  sowing  may  be  set  out  in  July  in  rows  '2  feet 
apart  and  li  feet  asunder  in  the  rows.  In  the  case 
of  a  severe  winter  coming,  this  crop  will  be  found 
very  valuable.  Keep  the  hoe  going  between  the 
plants  until  they  are  a  foot  or  so  high,  then  earth 
them  up  as  a  shelter  and  support  to  the  stems. 
When  the  stem  leaves  change  colour,  remove 
them,  but  do  not  cut  out  the  leaders  till  they  can 
be  made  available  for  use  as  Cabbages  after 
Christmas. 

Varieties. — It  ia  very  important  that  a  well 
selected  strain  only  should  be  grown,  as  there  are 
many  spurious  and  inferior  strains  in  the  market. 
All  the  great  seed  firms  have  selections  of  their 
own,  and  one  may  safely  trust  that  belonging  to 
any  of  them.  The  Aigburth  is  a  very  good  stock. 
It  is  a  good  plan  when  a  good  stock  has  been  se- 
cured to  save  seeds.  A  dozen  plants  will  produce 
seeds  enough  to  last  five  or  fix  years. 

E.  Hobday. 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS,  AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Many  vegetables  which  are  highly  prized  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer  months  become  a  drug  in 
the  market  before  the  season  is  over,  and  amnngst 
these  must  be  classed  Vegetable  Marrows,  as  in 
August  and  September  they  do  not  fetch  the  price 
of  Turnips.  But  for  all  that,  they  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  usi  d  so  much  as  they  should  be,  or  as  they 
would  be,  if  the  public  supply  was  confined  to  the 
best  varieties.  Size  it  the  t:reat  object  with  ordi- 
nary market  dealers  ;  quality  ic  the  only  poiut 
which  will  increase  their  u^e  and  give  constant 
satisfaction.  There  is  nothing  one  tires  of  sooner 
than  large  coarse  Marrows,  but  the  small  delicate- 
flavoured  ones  are  excellent  at  all  times,  and  a 
desire  for  them  exists  alwaye.  But  it  is  not  only 
in  markets  that  the  large  ones  find  favour,  as  they 
are  otten  grown  in  gardens  where  choice  vege- 
tables are  most  desired,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
tbe  Marrows  are  rejected,  and  most  of  them  ripen 
on  the  plant,  and  are  never  used.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  there  a'e  plenty  of  other  good  vege- 
tables ready  at  the  time  the  Marrows  are  plentiful, 
and  this  is  so,  but  I  never  knew  a  time  when  a 
change  of  vegetables  was  not  acceptable ;  the  variety 
could  not  be  too  extensive,  and  if  the  Marrows 
were  good  they  would  be  used  frequently  every 
week,  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  Peas  and  Kid- 
ney Beans.  There  is,  too,  a  grand  opening  for 
Marrows  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  if 
they  were  grown  to  fruit  during  May  and  June, 
they  would  then  be  found  invaluable.  Marrows, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  grown  to  fruit  before  July, 
but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should 
not  be  secured  in  the  first  week  in  May.  It 
might  be  a  difficu't  matter  to  get  the  large  fruiting 
varieties  to  produce  their  semi  -  pumpkin  -  like 
fruits  by  that  time,  but  the  small  sorts  are  more 
fruitful  early  in  the  season  and  at  all  times, 
and  my  remarks  only  apply  to  this  class.  By 
sowing  seed  now.  growing  the  plants  on  in  a  tem- 
perature of  65'  until  they  are  1  foot  or  18 
inches  in  height,  and  then  planting  tliem  out  on  a 
slight  hotbed  and  under  a  rough  frame  and  glass- 
light,  they  will  fruit  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their 
growth.  The  seed  should  be  sown  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  as  the  plants  grow  they  may  be  potted  ioto 
larger  ones,  but  do  not  use  very  rich  soil  at  any 
time,  as  this  only  produces  a  soft,  luxuriant  growth  ; 
whereas  it  is  a  hardy,  short-jointed  shoot  that  always 
fruits  most  freely  and  soonest.  Many  growers  ruin 
their  Marrows  for  early  fruiting  by  growing  them  in 
too  rich  soil,  as  thus  they  b;come  smothered  with 
large  leaves  and  produce  only  male  flowers,  and  do 
not  fruit  freely  until  they  have  exhausted  the  bulk  of 
their  rich  rooting  material.  We  have  had  them  fruit 
in  a  6-iuch  pot,  and  not  0  inches  from  the  rim,  and 
this  indicated  clearly  enough  that  to  fruit  them  early 
luxuriant  growth  ia  not  wanted.  They  grow  very 
freely  in  a  high  temperature,  but  a  moderate  heat  is 
best  for  them,  and  to  ensure  them  being  dwarf  they 


should  always  be  kept  near  the  glass.  They  are  as 
easily  fruited  by  May  as  a  Cucumber  ;  nor  do  they 
require  so  much  heat  as  Cucumbers  do.  Frosts  or 
cutting  winds  they  will  not  bear,  but  anything  except 
these  will  agree  with  them.  Another  good  way  of 
fruiting  them  early  is  to  pot  and  repot  until  they 
are  in  10-inch  pots  ;  then  plunge  them  in  a  small  hot- 
bed under  a  frame,  and  the  roots  being  thus  confined, 
fruit  will  quickly  form  at  every  joint.  Short-jointed 
shoots  of  medium  strength  are  always  the  most  pro- 
lific, and  so  long  as  these  are  produced  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  plants  proving  unfruitful.  In  raising 
Vegetable  Marrow  plants  for  general  open-air  culture, 
they  are  always  best  when  raised  singly  in  small  pots. 
Abuut  the  end  of  March  is  early  enough  to  sow 
them,  as  the  plants  nill  then  be  in  good  time  fur 
planting  out  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  they  are  not 
safe  before  that  time.  If  3  inch  pots  are  drained 
and  half  filled  with  gcod  soil,  a  seed  placed  in  each 
and  covered  over  1  inch  or  so,  it  will  germinate  in 
any  place  under  glass,  and  if  grown  on  like  a  bedding 
Geranium  will  succeed  admirably.  I  have  con- 
demned rich  soil  for  plants  in  frames,  and  I  do  the 
same  in  the  case  of  plants  in  the  open.  In  this 
position  we  often  hear  of  fruit  forming,  but  refusing 
to  swell,  and  falling  off  before  it  has  gained  any  size, 
and  the  cause  of  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
growing  them  in  too  rich  soil,  as  the  luxuriant  foli.age 
overshadows  everything,  and  whciU  the  fruit-flowers 
are  open  they  are  so  much  hidden  from  sun  and  air 
that  they  are  never  perfectly  fertilised;  henci  the 
reason  of  their  falling  off  prematurely. 

The  Raisek  of  Peny-byd. 


Mushroom  culture  in  Pea  trenches. — Has 

any  reader  of  The  Garden  tried  this  method  of 
growing  Mushrooms  ?  We  have  obtained  a  plentiful 
supply  during  the  summer  ay.d  autumn  by  the  follow- 
ing jilan.  When  preparing  the  trenches  for  Peas, 
about  S  inches  of  stable  manure,  half  rotted,  is  put  in 
and  well  trodden  down,  and  on  this  is  placed,  about 
every  2  feet,  pieces  of  Mushroom  spawn  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Part  of  the  soil  is  then  returned, 
and  the  Peas  sown  as  required.  The  c.^pious  sup- 
plies of  water  required  by  the  Peas,  and  the  shade 
they  afford,  seem  just  to  suit  the  Mushroom  spawn, 
for  Mushrooms  begin  to  appear  before  the  Peai  are 
done  ;  and  if  the  sticks  and  haulms  are  carefully  re- 
moved and  water  given, the  supply  may  be  kept  up  well 
into  the  .autuirm. — W.  Jupp,  TorJiiH,  Eastbourne. 

Thin  Mushroom  beds.— "G.  S."  (p.  216),  who 
has  successfully  grown  Mushrooms  on  a  very  shallow 
bed,  argues  therefrom  that  beds  need  not  be  a  foot 
thick,  but  he  forgets  that  the  emplojment  of  artificial 
heat  in  liis  case  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
thick  beds.  My  note  on  the  subject  to  which  he 
refers  related  to  Mushroom  beds  in  unheated  houses, 
sheds,  or  cellars,  that,  although  not  built  for  Mush- 
room growing,  are  frequently  utilised  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  desirable  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  having  too 
much  than  too  little  bulk  in  the  beds.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  in 
beds  less  than  a  foot  thick.  Market  growers  even 
who  carefully  study  the  cost  of  production  do  not  find 
that  shallow  beds  pay  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rely  on  a 
good  bodyof  material  to  produce  a  good  crop. — J.  G.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

The  old  Ashleaf  Potato.— We  have  early  Potatoes 
witliout  stint ;  some  of  tliem  may  liave  been  new  at  one  time, 
Ijut  many  of  tliem  are  old  otei  named  and  renamed,  but 
amongst  them  all  the  old  Asbleiif  Kidney  appears  to  retain 
its  name  and  character,  and  when  true  there  is  no  better 
early  Potato  in  cultivation — in  fact,  it  is  the  best ;  it  ia  dwarf, 
bsars  heavily,  and  the  quality  of  the  tubers  in  ail  soils  is  ex- 
cellent.— J.  MriR,  Maryam,  Port   Talhot. 

Asphalte  wa^ks  — Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Thk 
Gauiihn  kindly  give  me  their  advice  .as  to  which  is  the  best 
mode  of  eunstrueting  asphalte  walks?  1  have  ti'ied  by  boil- 
ing 1  lb.  of  pitch  to  every  gillon  of  gas  tar,  and  mixing  it 
thoroughly  with  ashes,  leaving  it  in  a  heap  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  spreading  it  on  the  walks,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  set  well.  Would  it  set  better  by  spreading  it  as  soon  as 
mi.'ied  before  getting  cold?— J.  R.  Whitfheah. 

Firm  soil  around  young'  vegretables   is   of   the 

highest  importlnee,  for  if  th-y  are  loose  the  drying  winds  tif 
Mareli  will  jiareh  them  up.  At  this  season  all  beds  and 
borders  should  be  gone  over,  and  any  plants  that  have  been 
loosened  by  frost  should  be  firmly  pressed  into  the  soil. 


Autumn-planted  Strawberries,  too.  that  delight  in  a  firm 
root-run  shoidd  have  the  eoil  well  trodden  down  all  over  the 
bed  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  on  the  surface.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
such  plants  as  au':umn-8own  Cabbiges,  Lettuces,  &e.,  are 
very  liable  to  sutfer  in  this  way  and  perish  before  they  can 
get  fresh  roothold,  unless  they  are  pressed  firmly  into  the 
soil. -J.  G.  H. 

Carrot  Red   Valery.— By  the  introduction  of 

that  fine  French  kind,  the  Red  Valery,  into  this 
country,  and  for  which  I  presume  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  we  have  obtained  a 
Carrot  which  seems  to  be  in  form,  beauty,  and  tex- 
ture the  very  perfection  of  this  root.  I  do  not 
assume  that  the  new  Intermediate,  the  Matchless,  or 
some  others  just  like  the  Valery  are  identical.  It  is 
not  of  much  consequence,  so  long  as  we  get  a  good 
thing,  and  not  worth  quarrelling  about.  That  this 
new  comer  will  supplant  the  shorter,  though  still 
excellent,  Intermediate,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
but  being  better  will  presently  hold  the  field,  as  a 
general  main-crop  Carrot  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  long  Carrots  are  hardly  so  popular  as  they  once 
were  ;  they  come  out  very  handsome  and  clean  from 
the  deep  Surrey  sands,  but  give,  as  a  rule,  too  much 
bone  relative  to  flesh.  I  have  seen  the  Long  Surrey 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham  of  won- 
derful length,  and  when  set  out  in  flat  or  fan-shaped 
bunches,  quite  startling  in  appearance,  but  such 
"  sticks  "  are  not  desirable.  The  Altringham  has 
also  enjoyed  a  good  reputation,  but  it  thrusts  a 
coloured  top  up  above  the  soil,  the  which  is  waste. 
Probably  the  three  most  useful  Carrots  we  have  are 
Early  French  Horn,  short,  early  and  easily  forced,  or 
quickly  produced  even  in  cold  frames  ;  Early  Nantes, 
so  excellent  and  fleshy,  and  good  for  (uccessional 
sowings  on  warm  borders  ;  and  Valery,  New  In- 
termediate, Matchless,  or  however  known,  for  main 
crops. — A.  D. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Seed  sowini!. — February  is  said  to  "fill  the  dyke 
either  with  black  or  white,"  but  this  year  shows 
us  that  proverbs  are  not  to  be  trusted,  0  35  inches 
being  our  total  rainfall  for  that  month;  the  conse- 
quence is  the  soil  is  in  about  the  best  condition 
for  sowing  seeds  that  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be, 
and  main  crops  of  Parsnips,  Onions,  and  good 
sucoession  lots  of  Peas  ought  to  be  in  by  this  time- 
There  is  just  a  chance  that  the  tempting  state  of 
the  soil  may  not  turn  out  to  be  an  unmixed  good, 
as  the  probability  is  that  inexperienced  hands  may 
be  induced  to  sow  all  and  sundry,  with  a  view,  as 
they  think,  of  getting  ahead  with  their  work.  To 
such,  I  would  say,  beware,  and  quote  another 
proverb,  which  invariably  turns  out  to  be  true,  viz., 
"  the  more  haste  the  less  speed."  Yes,  it  is  very 
unwise  to  sow  a  large  plot  of  Turnips  or  Beet  and 
large-rooted  types  of  Carrots  thus  early,  for  they 
will  certainly  run  to  seed ;  again,  by  sowing  un- 
necessarily large  successions  of  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
Lettuce,  Radish,  and  Spinach,  there  will  presently 
be  the  difficulty  of  finding  ground  sufficient  for 
successional  sowings  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
throughout  the  season.  The  produce  may  not  be 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  but  I  always  think  that 
sufficient  is  better  than  an  overplus;  besides,  vege- 
tables are  always  best  when  used  as  soon  as  ready, 
and  on  that  account  successional  sowings  in  quan- 
tity according  to  the  demand  is  the  best  of  all  rules 
to  adhere  to.  I  would  advise  that  a  moderately 
large  breadth  of  the  warmest  border  be  sown  with 
Early  Nantes  or  Early  Horn  Carrot,  Lettuce, 
Radish,  and  just  a  few  Early  Munich  Turnips, 
and  what  more  of  similar  ground  can  be  spared 
should  be  devoted  to  early  varieties  of  Potatoes. 
These  will  all  come  in  immediately  after  the  sup- 
plies from  pits,  frames,  and  artificially  constructed 
frames  are  exhausted.  I  ought  to  add  that  any 
labour  that  can  be  devoted  at  time  of  sowing  to 
scattering  in  the  drills,  either  before  or  after  the 
seeds  are  sown,  any  material  distasteful  to  birds 
will  belabour  well  spent.  We  use  soot,  wood  ashes, 
old  mortar  scraps,  and  artificial  manures,  each 
kind  according  as  our  judgment  deems  it  likely  to 
be  of  greatest  service  to  each  particular  vegetable. 
Wood-ashesareinvaluable  for  Turnipsand  Radishes, 
soot  for  Lettuces  and  Potatoes,  and  either  guano  or 
Beeson's  manure  for  Carrots,  Peas,  and  French 
Beans;  mortar  scraps  are  a  certain  preventive  of 
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club  in  Cauliflower  and  Bcuasels  Sprouts— in  tact, 
in  the  case  of  all  the  Cabbage  tribe. 

Good  veoetaules. — The  late  severe  and  long- 
continued  snowstorm  wa^,  according  to  some,  my- 
self included,  to  end  in  there  being  no  supplies 
for  the  kitchen ;  all  must  perish.  Well,  the 
mercury  of  ones  temperament,  I  suppose,  cannot 
be  always  stationary,  and  now  that  it  has  regained 
its  normal  state,  we  see  how  unfounded  were  our 
fears.  All  root  crops  are  still  extra  succulent, 
owing,  I  suppose,  really  to  the  cold  winter,  which 
was  to  kill  all.  Lot  me  here  note  all  the  kinds 
we  now  have  in  use,  adding  a  word  or  two  as  to 
how  they  were  wintered.  Carrots,  Intermediate, 
are  as  sweet  and  juicy  as  in  autumn.  They  were 
left  in  the  ground  till  December,  then  lifted,  left 
a  day  or  two  in  the  shed  to  dry,  and  finally  stacked 
closely  together  in  a  cool  frost-proof  cellar.  Baet- 
root  is  still  perfect  in  quality — not  a  bit  shrunken. 
This  we  lifted  in  November,  twisted  off  the  foliage, 
and  served  exactly  the  same  as  Carrots.  Parsnip?, 
I  think,  must  be  better  than  usual,  for  I  never 
could  relish  them  till  this  season.  These  were 
wintered  in  the  ground  and  only  lifted  some  three 
weeks  ago.  We  spread  a  little  Bracken  over 
them,  but  I  question  whether  it  did  any  good,  as 
the  snow  caused  it  to  rot,  and  therefrom  decay 
started  at  the  crown  in  the  case  of  some  of  them. 
We  dug  them  up  as  soon  as  new  growth  was  visible, 
and  they  are  now  stored  dry  in  the  cellar  with  Car 
rots  and  Beet.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  super- 
excellent  and  more  than  well  appreciated,  as  our 
rapidly  diminishing  store  shows.  These  were  left 
in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  only  lifted  a  few 
weeks  since,  because  necessity  compelled  us  to 
plant  them  on  the  same  ground  again  ;  so  it  was 
trenched  and  manured.  This  done  the  plot  was  at 
once  replanted.  This  we  did  some  five  weeks 
since,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  now. 

Cklery  is  still  very  good  and  much  relished  as 
a  second  course  vegetable.  The  snow  did  this  far 
more  damage  than  frost,  as  its  weight  completely 
flattened  down  the  Bracken  covering  we  had  ap- 
plied, and  before  it  could  be  uncovered  all  the  large 
outer  foliage  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  rotten- 
ness. We  cut  away  every  bit  that  could  be  seen, 
and  raked  away  every  particle  of  decaying  matter 
with  the  result  that,  though  not  quite  stopped, 
the  decay  has  been  but  little.  The  recent  severe 
frosts  have  hindered  new  growth  starting.  Once 
this  is  visible  we  shall  lift  the  whole,  heel  it  in 
under  a  north  wall  with  some  already  lifted,  be- 
cause ground  was  wanted,  and  there  it  will  keep 
in  perfect  condition  so  long  as  our  necessarily 
limited  supply  will  hold  out.  Turnips  at  last 
have  turned  round  ;  the  bulbs  are  fine  and  look 
very  tempting,  but  when  cut  the  flesh  looks 
near  akin  to  a  white  sponge;  but  what  matter, 
they  are  still  of  the  utmost  value,  and  produce  a 
quantity  of  greeni  of  the  best  quality  that  do  us 
excellent  service  alternately  with  tops  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cottagers'  Kale,  and  Rape.  The  above 
constitutes  the  whole  of  our  vegetable  mom  of 
open-air  production,  to  which  have  to  be  added 
from  forcing  quarters  French  Beans,  Asparagus, 
and  Seakale. 

C.4ULiKL0\VER  AND  ALLIED  VEGETABLES. — Not- 
withstanding our  present  Unexpected  good  Supplies, 
as  the  foregoing  note  shows,  it  will  not  do  to  rest 
and  be  thankful ;  the  busy  springtime  is  upon  us, 
root  stores  will  get  exhausted,  and  we  must 
now  look  ahead.  Cauliflowers  are  an  important 
crop  ;  we  planted  a  few  out  too  soon,  and  they 
are  not  now  so  good  as  when  put  out  weeks  ago  ; 
however  it  benefited  those  left  in  the  handlights, 
so  that  it  is  not  all  loss.  These  now  should  have 
the  lids  constantly  ofl'  in  the  daytime  ;  keep 
down  slugs  by  dustings  of  soot,  lime,  or  a^hes. 
Plant  out  from  frames  on  to  a  warm  border  in  deep 
drills — for  shelter — 18  inches  by  1'2  inches  apart 
for  earliest  dwarf  kinds,  but  '2  feet  by  1.5  inches 
for  the  larger.  Lift  with  balls  of  earth  adhering 
to  the  plants  and  plant  with  trowels,  when  the 
plants  will  .show  but  little  signs  of  having  been 
moved,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  heads  will 
be  ready  all  the  earlier.  If  autumn  planted 
Cabbages  have  suffered,  fill  up  the  vacancies  with 


the  best  plants  at  command ;  never  use  spring-  | 
sown  plants  with  these  ;  it  only  makes  the  plot 
look  higgledy-piggledy.  I  prefer  to  lift  a  row 
from  the  old  plot  to  make  good  the  others,  pro- 
vided a  supply  of  plants  of  the  same  sowing  cannot 
be  had.  As  s  jon  as  the  Cabbage  and  Coleworts  that 
were  raised  in  heat  and  pricked  out  in  frames  are 
sizeable  for  planting  out  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  Coleworts  will  make  a  fine  succession  to  the 
autumn  plot  of  Cabbages,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
exhausted  the  spring-sown  Cabbages  will  be  ready. 
I  do  not  write  for  market  growers,  hence  my 
advice  to  grow  only  sufficient,  and  decide  the 
amount  of  such  sutliciency  by  taking  into  account 
that  at  the  time  these  will  be  ready  there  will  be 
Peas,  young  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  Broad  Beans, 
Spinach,  and  abundance  of  new  Potatoes.  Scotch 
or  Curled  Kale,  as  well  as  Asparagus  Kale,  are 
breaking  into  renewed  growth,  and  shortly  nice 
sprouts  will  be  obtainable  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  their  stems,  which,  having  got  loosened 
by  frost,  have  been  refirmed  in  the  soil  by  tread- 
ing round  them,  and  the  entire  plantation  hoed 
an'd  mulched  with  half-rotted  manure.  Broccoli 
we  have  attempted  to  do  nothing  to  as  yet,  for 
decay  is  still  going  on,  but  when  this  has  ceased 
we  shall  have  a  final  clearance  of  all  dead  leaves 
and  freshen  up  the  ground  by  hoeing  between  the 
rows. 

Pea.s. — We  have  a  quantity  in  pots  that  ought 
to  be  planted  out,  but  the  nightly  frosts  of  from 
G'  to  HI  deter  us;  ground  and  trenches  are 
ready,  and  soon  as  there  are  indications  of  milder 
weather  the  work  will  be  done.  There  are  about 
nine  Peas  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  each  pot  will  be 
planted  a  foot  apart,  without  breaking  the  roots 
at  all.  The  trenches  are  G  inches  deep,  and  act  as 
wind-guards,  together  with  a  good  allowance  of 
evergreen  spray  that  will  be  placed  at  base  of 
supporting  sticks  .soon  as  planting  is  finished.  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  a  good  dressing  with  a 
mixture  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  lime  should  first 
be  applied ;  and  if  needs  be,  to  keep  away  birds, 
the  soot  dressing  will  be  repeated  as  often  as  may 
be  found  necessary.  The  sorts  we  have  sown  in 
the  open  ground  for  second  and  third  succession 
supplies  are  Advancer,  Best  of  All,  Criterion, 
Telephone,  and  Veitch's  Perfection— all  good  va- 
rieties—and  by  sowing  several  sorts  at  same  time 
there  is  greater  certainty  of  a  continued  succes- 
sion, as  no  two  sorts  are  ready,  on  exactly  the  same 
date.  The  Peas  already  above  ground  are  earthed 
up  and  well  sheltered  with  twiggy  Hazel  sticks, 
lined  at  bottom  with  Yew  branches ;  the  latter 
will  be  pulled  away  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
gaintd  strength,  and  got  well  inured  to  bear  full 
exposure. 

Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  and  Chillies.— Our  first 
batch  of  Tomatoes  is  now  ready  for  potting  into 
the  fruiting  size- U-inch  pots.  We  pot  firmly,  in 
not  very  rich  soil,  else  the  tendency  is  to  wood- 
growth  rather  than  to  fruiting.  Soon,  however, 
as  a  good  set  of  fruit  has  formed,  manurial  water- 
ings are  given  about  thrice  a  week,  and  of  tener  it 
needs  be.  The  plants  are  now  in  a  Cucumber 
house,  where  a  temperature  of  6.5°  is  kept  up  and 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  being 
near  the  glass,  the  growth  is  all  that  can  be 
wished.  They  must  be  shifted  before  they  begin 
to  flower,  or  the  moisture  may  tend  to  non-setting ; 
for,  like  the  majority  of  fruits,  the  pollen  must  be 
dry  to  be  effective.  Plants  of  two  successive 
sowings  are  quickly  following  on  the  heels  of  this 
lot,  but  for  the  present  have  colder  treatment  to 
get  plenty  of  stamina  into  the  growth.  Long  red 
and  the  yellow-fruited  Prince  of  Wales  Capsicums, 
together  with  the  miniature  red  Chilli,  we  have 
sown  in  shallow  pans  and  placed  in  beat,  to  be 
presently  pricked  ofl'  into  pots  and  again  returned 
to  heat  till  ready  to  be  potted  singly,  then  frame 
treatment  suits  them  well.  Of  course,  their  prin- 
cipal^ value  is  in  their  being  an  indispensable  condi- 
ment in  pickle,  or,  in  fact,  for  pickling  separately, 
but  we  generally  reserve  a  few  for  growing  on  for 
ornamentation.  They  stand  well  in  dark  corners 
of  rooms  where  more  valuable  plants  quickly 
perirh,  and  they  look  specially  appropriate  on  the 


sideboard  or  mantelpiece  of  a  dining-room.  The 
variety  Prince  of  Wales  is  naturally  of  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth,  and  is  therefore  the  best  of  the 
three  for  decorative  use  in  plant  form,  and  though 
yellow-fruited  it  is  quite  as  piquant  as  are  the 
red  ;  it  is  therefore  doubly  valuable  in  comparison 
with  the  others. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 

ORCHIDS  AT  DOWNSIDE,  LEATHER- 
HEAD. 

A  I'EEP  merely  at  Mr.  Lee's  collection  of  Orchid.s 
just  now  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  Orchids  are  not  ouly  free- 
tlowering,  but  healthy  and  ornamental.  If  one 
were  compelled  to  select  ten  kinds  from  this  col- 
lection better  than  the  rest  the  task  would  be  a 
difficult  one,  for  here  are  thousands  of  flowers  in 
almost  endless  variety,  both  in  the  way  of  colour 
and  shape  ;  take,  for  instance,  the 

Cattleya  house. — In  this  there  lias  been  a 
grand  display  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
till  the  present  time,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  C.  Trianaj.  What  other  flowers  would 
last  two  months  in  perfection  during  the  dreariest 
and  coldest  period  of  our  winter  season,  and  yet 
keep  producing  hundreds  of  flowers  which  may 
keep  in  perfection  another  month?  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  permitted,  for  they  will  soon  be 
cut  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  becoming 
exhausted ;  by  attention  in  this  way  the  crop  for 
next  year  will  be  secured.  Of  varieties  of  C. 
Triana>,  a  most  variable  species,  we  will  merely 
on  this  occasion  mention  the  best.  Leeana,  there- 
fore, stands  first  on  the  list ;  it  has  large  bold 
flowers  which  often  measure  as  much  as  7  inches 
across  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  in  this  variety  are 
broad,  and  deep  rosy  lilac  in  colour  flushed  with 
purple  ;  the  lip,  which  is  large,  is  spreading  in 
front,  and  rich  magenta  flushed  with  lilac-rose, 
whilst  its  large  throat  is  streaked  with  orange. 
0.imanni  is  another  fine  form  of  Trianre,  totally 
distinct  from  the  last.  It  has  flowers  nearly  or 
quite  as  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
bright  rose  flushed  with  magenta,  and  the  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  lip  is  deep  rich  velvety 
magenta-crimson,  the  basal  portion  and  throat 
being  pale  yellow.  Other  richly-coloured  forms 
are  also  numerous,  such  as  Backhouseana, 
eboracensis,  magnifica,  Normani,  Emperor,  and 
Archiduc,  not  single-flowered,  but  plants  pro- 
ducing dozens  of  Ijlooms.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  kinds  in  the  way  of  delicata  in  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a  more  or 
less  deeply  tinted  mauve  lip  with  yellow  throat. 
There  are  here,  too,  some  grand  examples  of  alba, 
a  kind  in  which  the  whole  of  the  flower  is  as 
white  as  snowdrift,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
stain  of  lemon  in  the  throat.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  numerous  forms  of  that  rich  and 
warm-coloured  species  C.  Percivaliana  associated 
with  the  plants  of  Trianas  ;  in  one  form  in 
particular  the  flowers  are  very  large  and  the  lip 
well  open  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rich 
rose  flushed  with  purple,  and  the  lip  intense 
deep  purpl'sh  crimson  flushed  with  orange. 
With  this  variety  C.  amethystoglossa  contrasts 
strikingly,  it^  wa.xy  flowers  being  pale  rose  in 
colour,  profusely  spotted  and  dotted  with  rich 
purplish  magenta.  Various  handsome  forms  of 
C.  speciosissima  are  also  now  in  perfection  ;  their 
sepals  and  petab,  which  are  pale  flesh  colour, 
are  almost  circular,  and  the  lip  is  rich  amethyst, 
the  throat  being  variously  marked  with  white 
and  diff'erent  shades  of  yellow. 

The  Odontoglossdms  here  are  at  present 
lULigniticent;  many  hundreds  of  racemes  are  just 
opening,  and  many  more  are  making  themselves 
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vifiljle.  Foremost  amongst  them  is  the  unique 
liybrid  called  Leeaiuim,  which  some  authorities 
rank  as  a  variety  of  odoratum,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  be  abundantly  distinct.  It 
bears  a  many-flowered  raceme,  the  individual 
blooms  on  which  are  between  .3  inches  and 
4  inches  across  ;  the  ground  colour  is  bright 
canaiy-yellow,  spotted  and  dotted  with  chestnut, 
and  on  the  fiont  of  the  lip  is  a  conspicuous 
brownish  crimson  blotch.  Horsmani,  which  is 
suppoEed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  luteo-pur- 
pureum  and  Pescatorei,  is  a  bold-growing  and 
handsome  form,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  yellowish  white  blotched  with  deep  brown 
and  crimson.  Htbraicum  is  another  striking  and 
beautiful  variety,  having  a  pale  yellow  ground, 
streaked  and  spotted  in  a  singular  manner  with 
bright  brown.  Edwardi  is  a  remarkable  plant, 
difiertnt  in  colour  from  that  of  any  other  known 
member  of  the  family  ;  moreover,  it  emits  a 
grateful  perfume,  resembling  that  of  Violets ; 
the  plant,  which  is  a  vigorous  grower,  produces  a 
niany-flowered  branching  panicle  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  length ;  the  blooms,  which  measure 
about  an  inch  across,  are  violet-mauve  in  colour, 
the  lip  being  stained  with  yellow  at  the  base. 
Plants  of  crispum  Alexandra',  which  are  flower- 
ing in  vast  quantities,  and  exhibiting  almost 
endless  variety  in  size,  shape,  and  markings, 
from  pure  white  to  purplish  rose  and  heavily 
spotted,  are  all  in  lovely  condition.  Pe5catorei, 
a  well-known  kind,  ever  chaste  and  beautiful, 
with  pure  white  blooms  just  tinged  at  the  base 
with  violet- purple,  may  be  found  there,  as  may 
also  mulus,  a  large-bloomed  sort  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  luteo-puipureum  ;  the  blos- 
soms, which  aie  borne  upon  branching  panicles, 
have  a  yellow  ground  colour,  more  or  less  deep, 
blotched  and  barred  with  cinnamon;  the  large, 
tiddle-shapcd  lip  is  pale  yellow  blotched  conspi- 
cuously in  the  middle  with  lirown,  and  a  few 
smaller  spots  of  the  same  colour  occurnear  the 
rest,  which  is  beset  with  bristles.  G'.rstedi 
majus  also  is  a  truly  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  treble  the  size  of  those  of  any  Den- 
drobium  we  have  hitherto  seen  ;  the  flowers  are 
spreading,  pure  waxy  white,  with  a  clear  yellow 
stain  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  This  variety  appears 
to  fnjoy  a  somewhat  higher  temptratuie  than 
most  of  the  Odontoglossums.  The  beautiful  O. 
roseum,  a  name  recently  exchanged  for  the  ugly 
and  unpronounceable  one  of  cochlioda  rosea,  is 
pushing  up  its  numerous  rosy  crimson  flowers 
jreelv,  as  is  also  Eotzli  and  its  white  variety 
alba';  these  thne  just  named  have  been  reltgated 
to  the  genus  Miltonia;  they  require  the  waimth 
of  a  Cattleya  house  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
induce  them  to  flower.  Other  noted  kinds  were 
Wikkeanum,aspersum,  Humeanum, Rossi  majus, 
pulchellum  majus,  tiipudians,  gloriosum,  and 
odoratum  in  many  varieties,  all  and  at  the  same 
time  beautiful. 

Aerides,  Yandas,  SACCOLAniujis,  and  other 
distichous-leaved  Orchids  are  likewise  largely 
giown,  here  and  amongst  them  many  large 
plants  of  Vanda  tricolor.  V.  suavis,  too,  with 
its  china-white  flowers  and  purplish  crimson 
markings,  loaded  the  air  with  an  agreeable  per- 
fume ;  many  of  these  Vandas,  though  standing 
and  flowering  in  the  comparatively  cool  and 
airy  atmosphere  of  the  Cattleya  house,  are  grand 
specimens  some  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height,  and 
laden  with  fragrant  blossoms.  They  do  equally 
well  in  baskets  as  in  pots,  an  assertion  fully  borne 
out  by  the  annexed  illustration.  Amongst  Aerides, 
Lawrenciir  is  still  in  flower,and  A.  Thibauti?num, 
perhaps  better  known  as  A.  Huttoni,  is  just 
opening  its  rosy  purple  flowers  a  grand  specimen 
of  the  white  honey-sctided  Saccolabium  Harri- 
sonianum  is  bearing  twelve  trusses,  and  of  greater 
length  than  any  we  remember  to  have  previously 


noted ;  the  rare  S.  gemmatum  and  S.  bellinum, 
though  small,  contribute  their  share  to  the  dis- 
play. They  are,  however,  com])letely  over- 
shadowed by  the  grand  racemes  of  S.  giganteum. 
Other  plants  worthy  of  notice  in  this  section  are 
the  rare  S.  curvifolium  luterrm,  and  the  elegant 
Angrsecum  citratum,  which  is  bearing  dozens  of 
spikes  of  delicate  blossoms. 

PHAL.BNOP.srDS  are  also  magnificent,  the  chief 
varietiesin  bloom  being  Schilleriana,  Brymeriana, 
amabilis  and  Stuartiana  ;  the  flowers  of  the  last 
are  very  large  and  more  richly  spotted  even  than 
usual.  The  coldest  house  plants  are  the  Masde- 
vallias,  which  are  extensively  growrr  by  Mr.  Lee  ; 
those  now  in  flower  amongst  them  are  ignea, 
Ilarryana,  amabili.^  and  a  very  large  form  of 
Shuttleworthi.     The  blooms  of  Chinuera  are  just 


Vanda  suavis. 

opening,  as  are  also  those  of  Backhousiana,  which 
resemble  the  preceding,  but  are  larger  and 
brighter  ;  Rotzli,  which  also  belongs  to  the  same 
group,  has  flowers  of  an  intense  blackish  purple. 

Dendrobiums  are  numerous  and  beautiful, 
the  gems  now  in  flower  being  the  charmingly 
coloured  nobile  nobilius,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  deep  crimson-purple,  with  an  intensely  black- 
purple  blotch  in  the  lip.  Many  fine  examples  of 
Ainsworthi  may  be  seen  here  ;  this  kind  is,  how 
ever,  now  surpassed  by  splendissinrurn,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  very  large  and  white  sutfused 
with  rose  ;  the  lip,  which  is  deep  velvety  purple, 
has  just  a  suspicion  of  yellow  in  it  near  the 
base.  Associated  with  these  were  grand  ex- 
anrples  of  D.  Wardranum,  crassinode,  fimbriatum, 
Findleyanum,  audits  variety  roseum  ;  also  luteo- 
lum,   with  its  primrose- coloured  flowers,  and  a 


curious  kind  called  Tollianum,  which  appears  to 
be  a  very  deep-coloured  form  of  nobile,  in  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  marked  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  lip. 

Oypripedidms  are  represented  by  good  plants 
of  Schlimi  and  the  variety  albiflorum,  which  still 
continues  rare,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
easily  managed  as  mmy  others.  C.  venustum, 
with  its  peculiar  blue-green  marbled  leaves,  and 
in  this  instance  brightly  coloured  flowers,  was  in 
great  beauty,  aa  was  also  grande,  a  gigantic 
member  of  its  race  with  large  bright,  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  belonging  to  the  Roezli  section. 
We  also  noticed  some  deeply  spotted  forms  of 
Boxalli ;  also  vernixium,  a  hybrid  raised  between 
Argus  and  villosum,  in  which  the  beauties  of 
both  parents  are  happily  combined  ;  the  beautiful 
hybrid  calurum,  with  rich  crimson  flowers,  and 
calophyllum,  a  kind  in  which  are  combined  the 
beauties  of  barbatum  and  venustum.  This,  with 
the  brilliantly  coloured,  though  somewhat  small 
flowers  of  barbatum  Warneri,  includes  the 
rirajority  of  the  best  Orchids. 

OxciDiuMS,  though  not  numerous  in  this 
collection,  include  some  richly  spotted  varieties 
of  sarcodes  and  numerous  examples  of  cheiro- 
phorum.  The  now  much-neglected  family  of 
Epipendrums  is  represented  by  some  beautiful 
species,  especially  those  of  the  paniculate  section. 
Of  these,  the  most  noticeable  were  xanthinum, 
with  large  heads  of  orange-yellow  flowers;  arach- 
noglossum,  with  violet-crimson  fl.jwer.^,  the  lip 
of  which  has  a  yellow  crest  and  is  prettily 
fringed  ;  Endresi,  a  diminutive  plant  with  dis- 
tichous leaves  and  small  pure  white  flowers,  the 
lip  and  column  being  blue.  Lycastes,  which  are 
well  represented,  vary  in  colour  from  deep  crim- 
son to  pure  white.  Amongst  Ctelogynes  we 
especially  noticed  conferta,  a  close,  c  impact  form 
with  short  spikes  and  nuirrerous  flowers,  some- 
what in  the  way  of  those  of  ocellata.  Of  flaccida 
there  are  large  specirrrens  with  numerous  long, 
drooping  racemes  of  bloom  ;  cristata,  too,  with 
its  numerous  snowy  flowers,  may  be  seen  here  in 
abundance  ;  also  fine  examples  of  the  variety 
alba,  which  is  perhaps  the  purest  example  of  a 
white  Orchid  we  have,  there  being  not  a  speck  or 
tinge  of  colour  to  mar  its  purity. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  Orchids  in  flower  are 
Ada  aurantiaca.with  drooping  racemes  of  orange- 
red  flowers  ;  Zygopetalunr  crinitum,  with  large 
blue-veined  lip  ;  the  white  and  yellow-flowered 
Pilumna  nobilis;  Calanthe  pleiochroma, belonging 
to  the  Masuca  section  with  evergreen  leaves.  In 
this  kind  the  scape  is  erect  and  the  flowers  lilac, 
with  a  crimson  crest.  Associated  with  these 
were  the  old  and  now  seldom  seen  Warrea  tri- 
color, Colax  jugosus,  with  flowers  white  outside, 
but  prettily  barred  within  with  blue  ;  Ladia 
harpophylla  and  flammea,  the  former  with  orange- 
vermilion  flowers,  the  latter  with  brilliant  cinna- 
bar ones  ;  and  Phajus  tuberculosus,  a  recent 
introduction  from  Madagascar.  This  last  has 
hitherto  proved  to  be  rather  intractable  ;  it  is, 
however,  blooming  freely  here  ;  the  scape  is  erect 
and  the  flowers  lar'ge  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  and  the  lip  yellow,  the  large  side  lobes 
being  profusely  spotted  with  brownish  crinrson, 
while  the  front  lobe  is  white,  spotted  with  rosy 
purple  ;  crests  yellow.  With  the  new  Maxillaria 
Sandersi  we  close  the  list.  This  last  is  a  remark- 
able plant.  It  grows  as  strongly  as  M.  grandi- 
flora,  and  has  large  flowers,  with  pointed  sepals 
and  petals  the  shape  of  those  of  an  Acantho- 
phippium,  and  furnished  with  the  markings  of 
Stanhopea  tigrina.  In  all,  Mr.  Lee  nrust  have 
about  200  species  and  varieties  of  Orchids  now 
in  flower. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum.  —  At  p.  199  Mr. 
Osborne  inquires  about  the  number  of  flowers  on 
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a  spike  of  this  species.  We  have  a  plant  of  it  now 
on  which  the  flowers  are  opening.  It  has  four 
spikes,  on  which  are  140  flowers  ;  the  greatest 
number  on  one  spike  is  43.  Previous  to  this  season 
the  greatest  number  of  flowers  I  ever  knew  to  be 
produced  on  one  spike  was  3,'i.  The  plant  in 
question  was  a  small  one,  in  a  .5  inch  pot,  in  May, 
1883.  It  is  now  in  a  13inch  pot,  and  will  require 
to  be  repotted  again  when  the  flower-spikes  are 
cut  off.  We  grow  this  species  in  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  manure  in  preference  to  peat  soil. — 
J.  Douglas. 


Me-ssrs.  Horsmau,  of  Colchester,  have  one  even  finer  t>ian  it. 
In  th's  the  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  reddish  crimson,  and 
the  lip  intense  deep  crimson,  with  some  yellow  line  i  on  the 
sides  of  the  throat. 


Odontog-lossum  pardinum. — This  is  a  bold, 
robust-growing  plant,  nearly  allied  to  0.  Limleni.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  which  are  branched 
and  many-flowered,  and  in  some  varieties  reach 
nearly  3  feet  in  length,  but  a  form  of  it  which  we 
recently  saw  in  the  Selborne  collection  at  Streatham 
bears  a  much-branched  panicle  not  more  than  2  feet 
high,  densely  laden  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  much  tmdulated  and 
golden  yellow,  profusely  spotted  with  reddish  brown  ; 
the  lip,  which  is  somewhat  fiddle-shaped,  tapers  to  a 
sharp  point  and  has  a  broad  blotch  of  chestnut- 
brown  at  the  base,  and  a  few  spots  of  the  same 
olour  in  front. 

Calanthe  vestita  alba. — From  Mr.  Laing,  of 
Forest  Hill,  come  some  flowers  of  a  Calanthe,  which 
he  thinks  is  a  white  form  of  C.  Veitchi.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  form  of  Veitchi,  inasmuch  as  its  lip  is 
deeply  cleft  into  four  deep  blunt  lobes  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  in  the  typical  C.  vestita  ;  whilst  that 
of  C.  Veitchi  is  only  sltgtitly  notched  in  front,  resem- 
bling in  shape  somewhat  the  lip  of  Limatodes  rosea. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  beautiful,  being 
snow-white  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour — a 
circumstance  which  should  cause  it  to  be  sought  after 
wherever  white  flowers  are  in  demand.  This  variety, 
we  believe,  appeared  amongst  a  consignment  of  Ca- 
lanthtrs  from  Cochin  China  belonging  to  the  Regnieri 
section,  both  it  and  the  variety  Stevensi  having 
pseudo-bulbs  resembling  more  those  of  C.  Veitchi  or 
liimatodes  rosea  than  the  typical  vestita,  and  all  of 
them  come  into  flower  after  the  ordinary  C  vestita 
has  done  blooming,  a  circumstance  which  makes 
them  most  desirable. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cheap  Orchids  (!t.  Harrci/).— Consult  the  lists  of  the 
leading  growers  and  importers.  At  the  London  sales,  too, 
some  kinds  are  told  at  very  low  prices. 

Ccelogryne  flaccida- — This  is  now  in  flower  at  Syon 
Hoiue,  where  it  is  grown  in  a  basket  suspended  close  to  the 
glass.  It  is  at  the  present  time  bearing  fifteen  of  its  long, 
pendulous  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are  very  effective. 

Dendrobiumsplendidissimum— This  hybrid  raised 

by  Mr.  Seden  is  a  cross  between  D.  nobde  and  heterocarpum, 
and  is  now  in  flowerin  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  the  petals  and  sepals  white  tinged 
with  pink,  the  lip  also  sUghtly  tinged,  and  with  a  dark 
purple  throat.  It  also  is  in  flower  in  Mr.  Lee's  collection  at 
Downside. 

FhalaenoDsids  at  Park  Hill,  Streatham. —The  dis- 
play of  Jloth  Orchids  at  this  place  is  now-  very  grand  ;  many 
of  the  plants  still  in  full  flower  have  been  so  for  nearly  two 
months.  Amongst  the  principal  kinds  are  .Schilleriitna  in 
variety,  with  large  branching  panicles  bearing  in  some  cases 
fifty  fliAveis,  whilst  some  of  the  forais  of  amabilis  have  by 
f.ir  the  largc.^.t  flowers  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  — G. 

Masdevallia  ignea. —  Numerous  varieties  of  this  bril- 
liant and  free-bluoraing  species  are  now  in  flower  in  various 
gardens  round  London,  and  one  of  the  finest  is  that  named 
M.assangeana,  a  variety  in  which  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  t^pe.  Their  ground  colour  is  bright  oiMngc- 
vermilion,  the  prominent  veins  of  the  connate  sepals  being 
rosy  purple.  The  bright  colours  of  the  different  varieties  of 
this  plant  contrast  strikingly  with  the  pure  white  flowers  of 
the  Alexandra  Odontoglossum. 

Dendrobium  crassinode. — This  is  characterised  by 
its  thickened  and  knotted  joints,  from  which  its  name  is  de- 
rived. Many  hundreds  of  plants  of  it  are  now  pushiug  uji 
their  flowers  in  Mr.  Lo  iv's  nursery.  The  blooms  are  pro  i  need 
on  the  previous  year's  growth,  which  loses  its  leavts  during 
the  resting  season.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  waxy-white, 
the  tips  being  more  or  less  b-oadly  suffused  with  purplish 
magenta,  lip  of  the  same  colour,  blotched  at  the  base  with 
o  ange.  A  form  with  pure  white  flowers  has  bloomed  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Dorking.  — G. 

Lselia  anceps  Protheroianum. — Large  quantities 
of  this  Orchid  have  been  inlruduccd  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  amongst  their  flowers  there  has  been  great  va- 
riety, some  being  pure  white,  whilst  others  hive  been  darker 
than  the  type,  but  all,  nevertheless,  beautiful.  The  variety 
called  coccinea  has  hitherto  bsen  the  richest  in  colour,  but 


Mr.  Harvey's  collection. — This  is  to  be  sold 
by  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company,  It  is  a 
choice  collection,  made  so  by  continual  weeding  by 
Mr.  E.  Harvey,  of  Aigburth,  and  contains  healthy 
specimens  of  such  varieties  as  the  old  autumn-flower- 
iug  Catt'eya  labial  a,  C.  Skinneri  alba,  C.  Wageneri- 
ana  and  Reineckiana,  C.  calumnata,  Lielia  elegans 
Turneri  alba,  prasiata,  and  picta  ;  L.  anceps  Dawsoni, 
Schroideriana  alba,  Williamsi,  Hilli,  tianimula,  &c.; 
Vanda  Sandeiiana,  Dendrobium  F.alconeri,giganteum, 
and  Harveyanum  (sp.  new). 

Phalaenopsis.— In  Mr.  W.  Philbrick's  garden 
at  Oldfield,  Bickley,  various  species  and  varieties 
of  these  plants  are  now  laden  with  handsome 
flowering  spikes,  conspicuous  amongst  them  being 
two  very  fine  varieties  of  P.  Stuartiana,  both  being 
densely  and  delicately  spotted  at  the  base  of  the 
sepals.  P.  casta  is  represented  by  a  very  fine 
variety,  the  flowers  measuring  upwards  of  .3  inches 
across.  A  good  variety  of  P.  Schilleriana  is  bear- 
ing eighteen  flowers  on  the  spike.  The  house  is  of 
small  size  and  span  roofed.  All  the  plants  are 
suspended  in  baskets  from  the  roof :  and  on  the 
borders  underneath  are  planted  Fittonias  and 
other  fine-foliaged  plants  of  free  and  spreading 
growth. — J.  D. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras.— The  first  figure 
of  this  plant  was  given  in  Mr.  Bateman's  "Mono- 
graph of  the  Genus  Odontoglossum,"  a  work 
unhappily  still  incomplete.  It  represents  the 
flowers  as  being  pure  white,  with  the  e.xception  of 
a  blotch  or  two  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest  of  the 
lip.  We  recently  observed  a  plant  of  this  type, 
but  infinitely  superior  to  that  in  question,  bloom- 
ing with  Mr.  Jacomb  at  .Stamford  Hill.  Its 
flowers  are  arranged  distichously  on  the  raceme, 
and  individually  they  are  large  and  full,  the  petals 
being  beautfully  fringed.  This  variety  stands  out 
conspicuously  from  dozens  of  other  good  forms, 
quite  eclipsing  them  by  its  chaste  beauty  and  the 
purity  of  its  blossoms. 

Ccelogyne  culture.— The  remarks  made  on 
this  subject  in  The  Garden  (p.  I'll)  are  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  my  experience.  We  do  not 
consider  this  a  cool-house  Orchid,  and  I  should 
certainly  like  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  seen 
"grown  to  perfection  in  a  cool, moist  greenhouse." 
I  visit  most  of  the  principal  collections  of  Orchids 
near  London  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  can- 
not recollect  one  place  in  which  it  is  grown  in  a 
cool  house.  Mr.  Pollett  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  with  C.  cristata  alba  at  Bickley,  but  all 
the  year  round  it  is  grown  in  the  warmest  Cat- 
tleya  house.  Some  remarkable  specimens  may 
likewise  be  seen  in  Mr.  Philbrick's  garden,  which 
is  also  at  Bickley ;  the  variety  said  to  be  maxima 
had  thirty  spikes,  and  each  spike  was  furnished 
with  from  six  to  seven  blooms,  but  the  plants 
there  are  not  in  a  cool  house.  As  to  growing 
Orchids  in  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
cool  greenhouse,  I  would  go  a  long  way  to  see 
such  a  feat  successfully  accomplished.  I  was  told 
that  I  could  see  it  in  Dr.  Duke's  garden  at 
Lewisham.  I  went  there,  and  found  the  case 
reversed,  viz.,  greenhouse  plants  growing  in  an 
Orchid  house — a  very  different  thing.  Dr.  Duke 
repudiated  the  idea  of  growing  Orchids  in  a  green- 
house. What  is  the  experience  of  cultivators 
generally  in  regard  to  growing  such  Orchids  as  C. 
cristata  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ?  I  may  say  that  we 
had  three  plants  potted  in  the  new  material  called 
Trepho  last  year,  and  they  have  done  remarkably 
well. — .J.  DouciLAs. 

Thrixspermum  unguiculatum.  — This  curious 
Burmese  Orchid  we  recently  saw  in  the  nursery  at 
HoUoway.  Its  foliage  reminds  one  of  that  of  a  Pha- 
Ijenopsis  of  the  Luddemanni  section  ;  inrleed,  it  has 
received  the  garden  name  of  Phatonopsis  Ruckeriana. 
Its  stem,  which  is  short,  bears  oblong,  strap-shaped, 
two-ranked  leaves,  some  9  inches  long,  bluntly 
notched  at  the  ends,  thick  and  fleshy,  and  deep  green. 


The  flower-scape,  which  is  about  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
produces  towards  the  top  numerous  spreading,  fleshy, 
ivory-white  flowers  ;  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  dotted 
with  crimson,  and  the  side  lobes  are  striped  with  the 
same  colour.  This  plant  should  be  grown  upon  a 
block  of  wood  or  in  a  shallow  pan.  1  he  raceme  being 
pendulous,  the  flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  suspended  from  the  roof. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLTNED.X. 

Where  there  are  no  glass  structures  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  grown  well  on  spare  walls,  and  even 
where  there  are  glass  houses  such  spaces  may  be 
utilised  by  planting  against  them   the  old  plants 
that  bloomed  indoors  the  previous  season.     The 
main    point    is    to    employ    suitable     varieties. 
Pompons  and  single  varieties  are  specially  suited 
for   such    purposes  ;    they   flower    profusely,   and 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  their  petals  they  do  not 
suffer  nearly  so  much  from   rain   as  do   heavier 
incurved  varieties.     Reflexed  kinds  answer  capi- 
tally  for  wall  culture,    especially  medium-sized 
sorts  belonging  to  the  .Japanese  section  and  a  few 
of  the  incurved  kinds.     A  southern  aspect  suits 
them  best,  and  if  there  is  a  wide  coping  on  the 
wall  so  much  the   better,  as   that  prevents  the 
blooms  from  becoming  soaked  with  wet.     If  the 
wall  is  7  feet  high,  so  much  the  better,  as  larger 
flowers  and  more  in  quantity  can   be  produced 
than  on  a  wall  not  so  high  ;  still  on  a  wall  of  less 
height  blooms  may  be  had  by  training  the  shoots 
in  a  different  manner.     Let  us  assume  that  the 
wall  is  7  feet  high,  and  that  large  blooms  and  a 
quantity  of  smaller  ones  are  desired.     Now  is  a 
good  time,  or  early  in  April  if  more  convenient  to 
plant  out  the  plants.     As  before  stated,  old  plants 
are   better   suited   for   this   purpose   than  young 
ones  raised  from  cuttings  made  of   the  current 
year's  wood,  owing  to  the  extra  number  of  shoots 
produced  at  the    base,    the    result    being  more 
branches  to  begin  with.     Remove  part  of  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  plant  close  to  the  wall 
and  3  feet  apart ;  add  some  manure,  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  supply  according  to  the  character 
of   the  soil.     Between   every   two  large-flowered 
varieties  plant  alternately  one  Pompon  and  one 
single  variety.     The  Pompons  and  single  kinds 
will  cover  the  bottom  part  of  the  wall,  and  thus 
the  space  above  them  will  be  devoted  to  the  large- 
flowered  sections.     Tread   the   soil   firmly  about 
the  roots,    and    when   growth   has   fairly   started 
water  freely.     Many  shoots  will  spring  from  the 
baee  of  the  plants  if  the  latter  were  of  good  size 
the  previous  year.     In  the  case  of   each  of   the 
large-flowering  varieties  select  four  of  the  strongest 
growths,  removing  all  others,  and  in  that  of  the 
Pompons    and    singles    retain    six.      When    the 
growths  are  long  enough  spread  them  out  thinly 
and  fasten  them  to  the  wall,  continually  doing  so 
as  growth  proceeds.     Neglect  of   this  spoils  the 
effect  both  of  flowers  and  foliage,  as  the  branches 
are    easily  broken    by    wind.     Do    not    top  the 
branches  ;    when   the  first    natural    break   takes 
place  select  two  of  the  strongest  growths  on  each 
stem,  or  more  if  space  permits,  and  remove  the 
remainder. 

Where  size  of  flower  is  a  speciality,  allow  three 
stems  on  each  plant  to  produce  a  single  bud, 
removing  all  other  side  growths,  but  in  the  case 
of  branches  upon  the  same  plant  intended  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  flowers  remove  the  flower- 
bud  formed  in  August,  when  another  set  of 
growths  will  start  from  the  point  from  which  the 
flower  was  removed.  By  growing  both  single 
blooms  and  a  number  of  others  upon  the  same 
plant  the  wall  is  not  rendered  thin  in  appearance 
when  the  flowers  expand,  as  they  otherwise 
would  do  were  one  plant  devoted  to  a  few  blooms, 
one  on  each  stem,  for  instance.  The  foliage  of 
both  Pompons  and  single  varieties  being  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  large  growing  kinds 
more  shoots  can  be  retained  on  the  first  growths  ; 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  is  a  suitable  distance  at 
which  to  train  these  shoots  apart.     In  the  case  of 
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kinds  of  this  character  allow  all  flower-buds  to 
develop  in  order  that  blooms  may  be  found  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  shoots.  Encourage  free 
growth  by  thoroughly  syringing  the  plants  after 
a  hot  day  ;  this  greatly  assists  in  keeping  the 
foliage  clean  and  in  rendering  the  wall  cool  during 
the  night,  ^^'here  the  wall  is  low  compared  with 
that  previously  named  a  difi'erent  method  of 
training  must  be  practised  ;  tall-growing  kinds 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  where  large  blooms 
are  the  object,  which  can  only  be  had  by  allowing 
the  branches  to  grow  away  naturally,  so  to  speak, 
these  must  be  laid  in  to  the  wall  obliquely,  and  so 
that  they  cross  one  another.  Where,  however, 
quantity  of  blooms  is  the  primary  object,  top  the 
plants  when  about  0  inches  high,  and  continue 
doing  so  till  the  end  of  June,  laying  in  the 
branches  as  space  permits.  As  soon  as  growth  is 
fairly  established  and  the  roots  running  freely 
give  liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  ;  the  times  at 
which  it  should  be  applied  must  be  guided  by  the 
weather,  be  it  wet  or  dry.  If  the  latter,  give 
copious  supplies  once  a  week,  increasing  the 
strength  when  the  flower-buds  are  formed. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  in  favourable  seasons 
blooms  can  be  had  from  such  walls  during  eight 
or  ten  weeks,  a  consideration  late  in  autumn. 
Frost  following  on  the  heels  of  rain  is  the  worst 
enemy  with  which  Chrysanthemums  have  to  con- 
tend during  the  blooming  period  ;  the  flowers  being 
heavily  charged  with  moisture  are  much  less  able 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  frost  than  when  the 
flowers  are  dry. 

Where  choice  can  be  had  of  varieties  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  suitable,  but  where  such  is 
not  the  case  avoid  all  kinds  the  blooms  of  which 
are  heavy  in  character,  holding  as  they  do  too 
much  water  after  rains  and  heavy  dews.  Re- 
flexed:  Golden  Christine,  Pink  Christine,  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  King  of  Crimsons,  Phidias,  Progne,  and 
Chevalier  Domage.  Incurved  :  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
GeorgeGlenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Refulgence.  Pink  Venus, 
Othello,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Lady  Slade. 
Japanese  :  Dr.  Macary,  Bouquet  Fait,  Peter  the 
Great,  Elaine,  Tendresse,  Mons.  Moustillac,  Mar- 
got,  Mademoiselle  Lacroix,  Lady  Selborne,  Har- 
lequin, (George  Gordon,  L'Incomparable,  The 
Daimio,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  La  Nymphe,  and 
Madame  de  Sevin.  Pompons:  White  Trevenna, 
Snowdrop,  Golden  Circle,  Nelly  Rainford,  Rosi- 
nante,  St.  Jlichael,  Lizzie  Holmes,  and  Prince  of 
Orange.  Single  varieties  :  Oscar  Wilde.  Patience, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Mary  Anderson,  Nelly,  Oriflamme. 
These  are  varieties  all  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Many  more  might  be  named,  but  these  will  make 
a  good  disp'ay. 

Plants  grown  for  producing  large  blooms  for 
exhibition  will  now,  in  most  cases,  be  in  3  inch 
pots  ;  some  in  4i-inch  pots,  while  others  will  be 
only  as  yet  in  the  cutting  pots.  The  latest  should, 
however,  now  be  ready  to  receive  a  first  shift ; 
where  the  plants  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  they  will  be 
dwarf  and  stocky.  The  strongest,  and  even  all 
except  the  very  smallest,  which  have  taken  to  the 
new  soil  after  the  first  potting  should  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame,  and  set  on  a  good  thickness  of 
coal  ashes,  which  form  the  best  of  all  foundations 
on  which  the  plants  can  stand,  as  it  prevents  the 
ingress  of  worms  which  often  derange  both  soil 
and  roots,  and  thus  do  injury,  as  the  soil  in  which 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  should  be  firm  and 
solid.  The  soil  used  in  potting  in  this  case 
should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  last 
week  (p.  212),  and  in  mixing  it  care  should  be 
taken  to  eject  any  worms  seen  therein.  Place 
the  plants  close  to  the  glass  ;  keep  them  rather 
close  for  the  first  few  days  after  removal,  as  the 
winds  are  often  cold  and  cutting,  which,  in  some 
instances,  causes  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow.  This 
causes  a  check  which  should  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible ;  gradually  tilt  the  lights  a  little  during  the 
daytime,  always  on  the  side  opposite  that  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  ;  increase  the  supply  of 
air  gradually  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun 
gains  strength,  until  the  lights  in  very  fine  days 
can  be  daily  removed  altogether  for  a  few  hours. 
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Cover  up  the  frames  at  night  to  protect  the 
plants  from  frost,  as  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  at 
this  stage  are  injured,  a  check  will  be  the  result. 
Do  not  stop  them  by  taking  out  the  point  of  each, 
but  allow  them  to  grow  in  a  natural  manner,  and 
to  each  stem  put  a  small  neat  stake  by  way  of 
support. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  PRIZE  SCHEDULES. 

These  should  be  concise  and  clear  as  regards 
what  may  be  required  in  order  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment. No  prizes  induce  so  much  competi- 
tion, or  bring  so  many  good  specimens  together 
as  do  challenge  vases,  which  prove  a  stimulus 
both  to  exhibitors  and  visitors.  A  good  prize  in 
money  and  a  challenge  vase  encourage  the  best 
growers  to  enter  the  lists,  and  the  result  is  a 
good  show.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  offer 
such  prizes  for  very  large  numbers  of  varieties,  as 
say,  for  instance,  forty-eight  distinct  kinds.  Such 
a  number  prohibits  many  from  competing,  as  it  is 
most  difficult  for  even  the  largest  growers  to  cut 
80  many  blooms  at  one  time  ;  consequently  infe- 
rior flowers  have  to  be  substituted  to  make  up  the 
number,  thus  deteriorating  an  otherwise  good 
stand.  What  is  better  calculated  to  make  a  good 
show,  and  ensure  brisker  competition,  is  the  class 
for  forty-eighc  blooms  in  thirty-six  varieties,  half 
to  be  Japanese  and  the  remainder  incurved — not 
more  than  two  of  one  sort.  There  is  no  compa- 
rison between  the  two  classes  as  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  filled.  More  uniform  stands 
can  also  be  obtained  by  allowing  duplicate  blooms, 
and  the  general  public  are  better  satisfied.  The 
classes  for  Anemone-flowered  varieties,  too,  need 
consideration  ;  owing  to  the  advent  of  what  are 
now  termed  Anemone-Japanese  sorts,  the  older 
varieties  of  which,  Gliick  and  Acquisition,  are  fair 
representatives,  are  fast  being  elbowed  out  of  the 
shows  by  their  more  showy  and  attractive  rivals. 
To  remedy  this,  separate  classes  should  be  made 
for  each.  Prizes  ought  to  be  also  offered  for  single 
varieties,  both  in  a  cut  state  and  in  the  shape  of 
plants  grown  in  a  somewhat  natural  style,  com- 
monly called  "bush  "  plants.  The  various  colours 
and  forms  of  these  single  sorts,  combined  with  the 
freedom  with  which  they  are  produced,  specially 
recommend  them  for  more  general  cultivation 
than  they  at  present  receive.  When  in  a  cut  state, 
prizes  should  be  offered  for  so  many  bunches  of 
them,  number  and  variety  being  according  to  cir- 
cumstances twelve  bunches  and,  say,  six  varie- 
ties, would  be  found  to  meet  the  case,  at  least 
at  first.  Some  societies  do  not  encourage  the 
reflexed  section  sufficiently.  Varieties  belong- 
ing to  this  section  are,  however,  particularly  well 
adapted  to  exhibition,  and  they  are  more  easily 
grown  than  the  general  run  of  the  incui'ved  sorts  ; 
very  free,  in  every  respect  is  the  Christine  family, 
more  particularly  the  white  one.  Dr.  Sharpe  is 
specially  to  be  recommended,  its  lovely  magenta 
coloured  blossoms  being  very  rich  when  seen  in  a 
mass.  Take,  again,  Cullingfordi,  a  variety  which 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  buffeting  about,  first  in 
one  class  and  then  in  another.  Without  doubt, 
however,  it  belongs  to  the  reflexed  class ;  were  it 
placed  in  any  other  it  would  soon  be  neglected, 
and  that  would  be  matter  for  regret,  as  the  loss 
of  its  brilliant  colour  would  be  a  mitfortune.  The 
judges'  names,  I  may  add,  ought  to  be  published 
in  show  schedules,  as  being  more  satisfactory  to 
intending  competitors.  E.  M. 

Black  Vine  weevil  (IF.  Cash).— The  grubs 
attacking  the  roots  of  your  Ferns  are  the  grubs  of 
that  very  destructive  insect,  the  black  Vine  weevil. 
They  cannot  be  destroyed  without  taking  the  Ferns 
out  of  their  pots.  They  also  attack  the  roots  of 
Cyclamens,  Begonias,  Primulas,  &c.  The  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  this  insect  is  to  destroy  the  parent 
beetles,  which  are  nearly  black  and  dull  in  colour. 
They  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  somewhat 
sluggish  in  their  movements  ;  they  generally  remain 
hidden  during  the  day,  coming  out  after  dark  to  feed. 
They  feed  on  the  foliage  of  Vines  and  many  other 
plants,  gnawing  great  notches  in  them.  It  you  can  find 
the  plants  on  which  they  are  feeding,  place  them  on  a 


white  sheet,  and  when  quite  dark  suddenly  throw  a 
bright  light  on  them  ;  this  generally  startles  the 
weevils,  and  they  fall,  feigning  to  be  dead.  A  sharp 
shake  to  the  plant  helps  matters  ;  if  they  do  not  fall, 
carefully  examine  the  plants. — G.  S.  S. 


Societies. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

M.iECH  8. 
The  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  floral  committees,  which 
was  held  in  the  conservatory,  was,  in  spite  of  the 
foggy  weather  we  have  just  had,  rendered  extremely 
bright  by  the  fine  collection  of  Camellias  from  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Orchids  from  Mr.  Little,  and 
the  Narcissi  and  other  welcome  spring  flowers  from 
Messrs.  Ware,  Collins  and  Gabriel,  and  Barr  and  Son. 
The  following  first-class  certificates  were  awarded, 
viz  ,  to  Rhododendron  La  Belle,  a  cross  between  R. 
ciliatum  and  R.  Forsterianum,  bearing  large,  pure 
white,  cup-shaped  flowers.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  The  same  firm  were  also  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  tor  Amaryllis  Nestor,  a  variety 
bearing  flowers  of  fine  form  of  a  beautiful  scarlet, 
the  petals  being  tipped  with  greenish  white.  Ori 
one  of  the  flower-stalks  there  were  four  fully  ex- 
panded flowers.  Rose  The  Bride,  a  beautiful  sulphur 
yellow  Tea  Rose.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Gilmour,  jun., 
Sheffield. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Anthurium  carneum, 
bearing  three  very  large  spathes,  each  measuring 
i'>  inches  by  7  inches.  The  flowers  are  pale  scarlet  on 
very  long  footstalks.  He  also  exhibited  a  very  fine 
form  of  Phaius  tuberculosus  named  superbus.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  variety  of  this  we  have  yet 
seen.  A  cultural  commendation  was  deservedly 
awarded.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Tre- 
gothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall,  exhibited  a  finely  flowered 
plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  sent  cut  flowers  of  varieties  of 
Odontoglossums  and  other  Orchids,  noticeable  being 
OJontoglossum  Wilckeanum  albens,  0.  Rossi  majus 
rubescens,  Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi  xanthocorys. 
Mr.  Vanner,  Bickley,  sent  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Trianae 
Vanneriana.  Mr.  Courtauld,  Braintree,  Essex,  sent 
a  superb  variety  of  Cattleya  Triante  var.  Courtauldi. 
The  specimen  was  superbly  flowered,  and  the  flower 
throughout  was  of  a  beautiful  dark  shade — certainly 
a  very  fine  variety.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded.  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  The  Gardens,  Cassiobury  Park, 
Herts,  sent  a  beautifully  flowered  example  of  Dendro- 
bium nobile  grown  in  a  basket.  The  plant  was 
one  mass  of  bloom,  and  well  deserved  the  cultural 
commendation  awarded.  Mr.  B.  D,  Knox,  Caversham, 
Reading,  sent  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trian«,  Lielia 
anceps,  &.z.  Mr.  Little,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  sent 
a  collection  of  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri.  These 
varied  very  much  in  their  markings  and  size  of  flowers. 
Noticeable  was  a  beautiful  dark  variety  carrying 
twelve  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  Mr.  Little  also  staged 
a  finely  flowered  example  of  Cdttleya  Trianae  and 
several  forms  of  Odontoglossums.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  deservedly  awarded. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  N., 
exhibiied  a  superbly  flowered  lot  of  Gamellia=i,  as  also 
twelve  boxes  of  cut  blooms.  The  pot  specimens  were 
thickly  covered  with  fully  expanded  blooms,  set  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage  by  the  healthy  foUage  with 
which  they  were  clothed.  Conspicuous  were  the  two 
American  varieties,  C.  M.  Hovey  and  C.  H.  Hovey  ; 
Montironi  vera,  white  incurved  petals,  the  flower  in 
some  cases  tinged  with  pink  at  the  base  of  the  petals; 
Cup  of  Beauty,  beautifully  pink  shaded ;  Mathottiana, 
the  old  and  well-known  alba  plena  ;  and  L'Avenir,  a 
variety  with  large,  full  flowers  of  a  beautiful  pink 
colour.  The  cut  blooms  were  also  large  and  in  fine 
condition.  They  well  deserved  the  silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal  awarded. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  e.ihibited  a  magnifi- 
cent group  of  Daffodils,  both  cut  and  growing  in  pots, 
interspersed  with  such  spring  favourites  as  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucilise,  Chionodoxa  sardenais,  Lachenalias, 
Freesias,  Anemone  fulgens,  &c.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded. 
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Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, also  staged  a  group  of  Narcissi,  fringed  with  the 
showy  Anemone  fulgens.  A  bronze  Bauksian  medal 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  and  Gabriel  exhibited  a 
group  of  Narcissi,  brightened  up  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  Chionodoxa  Lucili<e  and  Chionodoxa  ^ar- 
densis.  Anemone  fulgens,  Freesias,  Iris  reticulata,  &c. 
In  this  group  there  was  also  shown  a  variety  of 
Primula  obconica  under  the  name  major,  and  as 
shown  the  individual  Bowers  were  certainly  larger 
than  the  type.    A  tilver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  hardy  spring  flowers, 
consisting  of  Cyclamen  Atkinsi  in  variety,  Galanthus 
Shaylocki,  Corbularia  monophylla  alba,  and  Rosa 
indica.  From  the  same  fiim  were  also  exhibited 
plants  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  to  thow  its  fitnets  for 
forcing.  As  seen,  it  certainly  merits  attention  for 
this  purpose,  wreathed,  as  it  was,  with  its  beautiful 
pink  flowers,  backed  by  the  metallic  foliage  peculiar 
to  this  variety.  They  also  exhibited  the  new  Saxi- 
fraga  Frederic!  Augusti,  a  yellow-flowered  form, 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  variety  named  Sancta. 
The  flowers  of  the  former  are  produced  in  greater 
abundance  and  on  longer  footstalks.  From  the  same 
firm  was  also  sent  Ilex  scurtica  picta. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King's  Norton  Nurseries, 
Birmingham,  sent  four  new  vaiieties  of  Primula 
tineu&is.  The  flowers  were  very  large  and  of  good 
colour,  but  somewhat  rough.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
Twickenham,  exhibited  some  good  forma  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  as  also  a  very  fine  group  of  Cycla- 
mens. The  flowers,  ranging  from  pure  white  to 
intense  purple,  were  large,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  white  varieties,  and  a  bronze  Banksian  medal 
was  aw.^rded.  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  George 
Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited 
flowering  sprays  of  Acacia  verticiUata,  the  earliest 
and  the  most  graceful  of  this  class  of  plants,  as 
aisi  cut  sprays  of  Thunbergia  Harri,-i,  with  pale 
blue  flowers  and  distinct  yellow  eye.  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
Twickenham,  sent  a  Japanese  Camellia,  named  Lady 
Clancarty,  bearing  pure  white  flowers.  Mr.  ,T.  James, 
Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  sent  blooms  of  his  superb 
strain  of  Cinerarias,  ilr.  F.  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  sent  a  collection  of  Lachenalias,  consist- 
ing of  Lachenalia  aurea,  L.  Nelsoni,  L.  luteola,  L. 
orchioides,  the  flowers  large,  greenish  ;  L.  ptUida, 
flowers  small,  greenish  white,  the  points  of  the 
flowers  tipped  with  violet  ;  also  Catasetum  discolor. 
Mr.  Barron  sent  from  the  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
a  pan  containing  grandly  flowered  examples  of  Saxi- 
fraga  Burseriana.  Messrs.  James  A'eitch  and  Sons 
also  exhibited  Amaryllis  lona,  a  variety  with 
whitish  petals  striped  with  red,  and  Lomaria  gibba 
platypetala,  with  broader  fronds  than  the  type. 
Messrs.  Green  and  Nephew  exhibited  their  Munstead 
flower-glasses.  These  may  be  had  in  all  sizes  and 
shades  of  colour,  and  are  very  useful  for  arranging 
cut  flowers.  Mr.  Benjamin  Locker,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  exhibited  a  new  flower-pot  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  base  is  cut  ott,  thus  forming  a  saucer  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre.  This  portion  is  inverted  and 
placed  inside  the  pot,  thus  affording  complete  drjin- 
i*ge,  and  doing  away  with  the  use  of  crocks. 

Fruit  committee. — Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and 
Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  a  few  varieties  of 
Apples,  conspicuous  being  Archiduc  Antoine,  a 
round  yellow-skinned  variety  ;  Buckingham,  oblong 
green-streaked,  very  handsome  ;  Wagner,  Allen's 
Everlasting,  a  very  late  variety  ;  Baxter's  Pearmain, 
a  beautiful  late  Apple  ;  Lord  Burghley,  Bailey's 
Sweet,  and  Mannington's  Pearmain.  These  were  all 
in  good  condition. 

Mr.  S.  Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Horsham, 
sent  nine  dishes  of  Apples,  consisting  of  Blenheim 
Orange,  Hoary  Morning,  of  a  beautiful  colour ; 
Cockle  Pippin,  Bosom  Apple  of  Sussex,  Flower  of 
Kent,  Golden  Russet,  Barcelona  Pearmain.  These 
ha  1  .all  been  kept  well  and  their  colour  was  very 
marked.     A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park, 
sent  some  very  fine  samples  of  tbe  Mel  .n  Apple. 
They  had  been  grown  at  Brixton  Hill,  and  were  in 
Cne  condition. 


Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  sent  an 
Apple  named  Lord  of  the  Manor,  a  large  jellow- 
fruited,  conical-shaped  variety  with  large  open  eye. 
The  committee  requested  that  it  be  again  submitted 
next  season. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Charleville  Forest,  sent  fruit  of  tbe 
white  Gros  Colmar,  which  were  quite  decayed. 

Messrs.  Spear  and  Jackson,  22,  <.,)ueen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  sent  a  collection  of  their  tools,  con- 
sisting of  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  &c. 


HARDY  FRUIT  SHCW  AT  CHESTER. 
An  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  (Apples  and  Pears)  and 
a  fruit  conference  were  held  the  other  d.ay  at  Che-ter, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  both  the  production  and 
consumption  of  fruit.  A  considerable  number  of 
local  fruit  growers,  as  well  as  many  from  a  distance 
favoured  the  occasion  by  sending  some  very  fine  col 
lections  of  Apples  and  Pears — chiefly  the  former. 
Amongst  Apples  were  some  grand  specimens  of — 


Alfriston 

Golden  Spire 

Winter  Hawthornden 

Blenheim  Pijipin 

Calville  .Malin^'re 

Old  ILiwtlioruduu 

Stirling  Castlo 

Kin^'  of  Pippins 

Lord  Clyde 

Annie  Eliz;ilicth 

Rhymer 

Court  Pcndu  Plat 

Cellini 

Lord  Lennox 

Lady  Henniker 

8m.all  s  Admirable 

Dunielow's  .Seedling 

New  Northern  Greening 

Golden  Winter  Peiinnalu 

Court  of  Wick 

Gloria  Mundi 

Cox's  Pomona 

Scarlet  Nonp,areil 

Lamb  AVibey  Pc  irmaln 

Winter  Pearmain 

Fearu'a  Pijipin 

Seek-no-further 

Beauty  of  Kent 

Crimson  Quoining 

Blenheim  Orange 

Tower  of  Gl  imis 

London  Pippin 

Royal  Russet 

Amongst  Pears  were— 

Easter  Beurre 

Doyenne  Goubault 

Veriilam 

Uvedalc's  St.  Germain 

Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval 

Catillac 

Beurr6  Ranee 

Chaumontel 

Bergamot  Esp  ren 

Ne  Plus  Meuris 


Herefordshire  Pearmain 
Lord  Derby 
Tom  Putt 
Ilanwell  Souring 
Improved  Seek-uo-furtlier 
Ashmead's  Kernel 
JIfere  do  Manage 
Northern  Greening 
Cox's  Oraoge  Pippin 
New  Hawthornden 
Orange  Rus.set 
Tankard 

Mannington's  Pearmain 
Uowuton  Nonp.areil 
Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Yorkshire  Greening 
Ribston  Pippin 
Old  Northern  Greening 
Echlinville 
Summer  Quoining 
Melon  Apple 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans 
Cornish  Aromatic 
Norfolk  Beauiin 
Flower  of  Kent 
Morning  Pippin 
Baron  Ward 
Rhode  Island  Greening 
Margil 

W^areham  Russet 
Norfolk  Stone  Pippin 
Northern  Spy 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch 


Winter  Bon  Chri-tien 
Black  Worcester 
Anna  Nelis 
Crasanne 
Glou  Moreeiu 
Josephine  de  Malines 
Dlrecteur  Alphand 
Vijar  of  Wlnkfield 
Bezi  Mai 


Mr.  Baillie,  in  the  course  of  an  address  on  fruit 
growing,  remarked  that  in  the  abstract  of  agricultural 
returns  published  by  the  Government  in  1SS3  he 
found  that  190,000  acres  of  land  wtre  returned  under 
the  head  of  orchards.  At  first  that  struck  one  as  a 
wide  area,  but  when  he  stated  that  in  England  alone 
the  same  return  gave  ti8,000  acres  as  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Hops,  it  would  be  found  that  Hop  cul- 
tivation actually  took  up  more  than  a  third  of  the 
area  given  to  British  fruit  growing.  The  total  area 
of  Great  Britain  was  56,786,199  acres  ;  therefore 
only  one  acre  in  300  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit.  The  population  was  35,000,000,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  if  the  land  was  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them,  that  each  person  would  be  the  happy 
possessor,  or  rather  the  unhappy  possessor,  of  about 
20  yards  of  land  from  whence  to  obtain  his  fruit 
supply.  Another  feature  was,  that  we  u  ere  paying 
£7,000,000  annually  for  the  importation  of  hardy 
fruits,  or  equal  to  4s.  per  head  per  annum  of  the 
population  for  foreign  fruits.  A  feature  that  he 
thout'ht  ought  to  be  remembered  was  that  fruit  of 
some  kind  or  other  could  be  grown  almost  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  But  though  in  Cheshire  they  had 
not  the  warm  sunshine  of  Kent  and  Hereford,  fruit 
growers  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  though,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  climate,  much 
more  might  be  done  by  cultivation.  He  contended 
that  in  our  own  immediate  district  we  had  but  too 
frequently  the  typical  farmers'  orchard  ;  the  too 
generally  neglected  orchard,  with  trees  which  were 


venerable  specimens  of  antiquity,  covered  wiih 
Lichen  and  other  parasite?,  constituting  them  the 
happy  hunting  grotmds  of  the  cryptogamic  botan'st, 
but  with  no  assurance  of  fruit  crops. 

With  regard  to  storage,  he  noticed  that  in  one  of 
the  collections  shown  there  were  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  fruit  said  to  have  been  stored  in  '■  hoggs," 
in  the  same  manner  as  Potatoes  ;  but  whether  that 
method  could  be  carried  out  to  advantage  was  open 
to  trial.  So,  too,  there  was  anotlier  lot  said  to  have 
been  gathered  in  the  autumn  of  18S5.  They  were 
not  particularly  brilliant  specimens,  but  being 
gathered  so  long  ago  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Yet  if  Apples  could  be  kept  from  18S5  till  that  time 
the  question  of  fruit  preservation  was  open  to  be 
still  further  considered.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
as  to  whether  it  was  rtally  wise  to  go  on  planting 
fruit  trees,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  as  long  as  we 
went  on  paying  millions  of  pounds  annually  for 
foreign  grown  fruit  which  might  just  as  well  be 
grown  at  home,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
fruitgrowing  would  pay  ought  not  to  be  asked.  Then 
came  the  question  of  what  tenants  could  do  without 
long  leases.  The  landlords  should  see  to  the  utility 
and  value  of  their  property  by  planting  orchards 
themselves  on  their  farms. 

Mr.  Walker  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  growing 
of  Pears  and  Apples  on  the  northern  coast  of  Wales. 
The  principal  conditions  necessary  for  good  crops  of 
Pears  and  Apples,  he  said,  were  high  temperature 
and  moderate  rainfall  in  July  or  August  of  the 
previous  year,  so  that  the  wood  might  ripen,  and  an 
absence  of  severe  frost  during  the  blooming  season. 
A  rainfall  of  2  inches,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  was  requisite  in  May  when  the 
fruit  was  setting,  and  complete  rest  or  cessation  of 
root  action  during  the  winter.  If  he  were  again  to 
plant  an  orchard  he  would  select  a  sunny  slope,  cut 
it  down  into  terraces  with  low,  dry,  stone  walls,  and 
have  his  Pears  and  Apples  trained  on  wire  espaliers, 
5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  placed  close  to  the  walls.  In 
his  own  garden,  Apples  on  espaliers  never  fail  to  give 
a  crop  of  some  kind.  It  was  well  to  take  precautions 
against  frost  in  spring,  and  he  advised  the  planting 
of  Pear  trees  on  the  higher  slopes,  which  escaped  the 
full  severity  of  the  frost,  while  the  trees  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  were  nearly  totally  blighted  by  frost. 
For  Pears  and  Plums  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
preceding  July  hot  and  dry,  and  for  Apples  the  first 
three  weeks  in  August  hot  and  dry,  while  for  all 
three  considerable  rainfall  in  May  was  necessary. 
That  winter  rest  was  essential  could  be  abundantly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  countries  producing  the 
finest  and  most  plentiful  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears 
(North  America,  for  instance)  had  colder  winters 
than  Britain.  The  beat  plan  of  comb.ating  this  cli- 
matic defect  on  our  part  was  root-pruning  in  Novem- 
ber. Regarding  the  varieties  of  fruit  best  suited  to 
the  locality,  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  grow  dessert 
Apples  that  will  not  keep  till  February,  when  the 
best  Pears  are  done,  or  attempt  to  grow  any  very 
late  varieties  of  Pears.  If  the  trees  were  watered  in 
a  dry  May,  they  would  never  be  without  a  crop  of 
Apples.  Unfortunately,  the  same  could  not  be  said 
of  Pears,  which  were  always  capricious,  although 
summer  pinching  and  root-pruning  might  improve 
their  chances  greatly.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Walker 
showed  the  meeting  how  100  yards  of  espaliers  could 
be  erected  for  £1  15s.  Id.,  which  would  secure  600 
yards  of  Apple  cordon  that  would  produce  agieat 
quantity  of  Apples. 


Xames  of  plants.—'^.  T. ,  Chichesto-.—l,  Adiantum  d  -la- 

brifomie  ;  2,  .V.  Wilsoni  ;  3,  Doryopteris  palmata. Sco^e. — 

1,  Cibotiuni  Baroiiietz :  2,  Fadyenia  prolifera ;  3,  Cyito- 
mium  caryotidium  ;  4,  Vittaria  lineata ;  5,  Platyloma  atro- 

puri^urea. ]('.  B.,  Srarborougli . — I,  Adiantum  Wileaianum; 

■_',   A.    ciudatum ;   3,   Litobroehia  denticulata ;   4,   Lomaria 

discolor. K  Williams. — 1,  Citasetum  Scurra  ;  2,  Odonto- 

glossum  Cervante&i  decorum ;  3,  O.  odoratum ;  4,  U.  roseum. 

A.  Chabn'^rs. — 1,  Catasetvim  macrocirpum  ;  2,  Onc.dium 

(Cyrtochilum)    maculatvim    vur.  Russellianum. ir.  CaMi. 

— 1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ;  2,  Polypodium  Billardieri  :  3, 

DaviiUia  canariensia. A'.  0. — Eranthemum  macrophylluin. 

R.    ir.,  iVaterr'Drd, — Odontcglossum  odoratum. J.   V, 

EiUnburgh. — 1,   Lajlia  harpo^jhylla  ;  2,  Deudrobiura  hetero* 

carpum  ,  3,  D.  fimbriatum. C.    IF.  —  1,  Oncidium  Phala;- 

nopsia  ;  2,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  very  la'  ge  flower,  but 
not  highly  coloured  ;  3,  Epideudrum  Stamfordianum  ;  4, 
Dendrobium  Jamesianum. 
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PINUS  MONTICOLA. 

Moke  perhaps  as  an  ornamental  tree  than  a  valu- 
abletimber-producer  is  the  above  Pine  knownto  us ; 
yet  in  this  latter  respect  it  is  certainly  far  from 
valueless,  as  the  several  fine  samples  of  its  timber 
exhibited  at  the  late  Colonial  Exhibition,  as  well 
as  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  clearly 
pointed  out.  That  such  a  beautijful  and  free- 
growing  tree  has  now,  after  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,  been  found  to  be  well  suited  for  planting  in 
our  British  woodlands  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  certainly  few  members  of  the  Pine 
family  combine  the  useful  with  the  ornamental  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  the  subject  of  our  present 
paper.  With  very  satisfactory  results  have  we 
planted  Pinus  monticola  in  a  variety  of  soils  and 
situations,  from  the  cold,  rocky  grounds  near  the 
base  of  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  warm,  maritime 
situations  of  Northern  England, and  the  flat,  luxu- 
riant plains  of  mid  Ireland,  and  in  all  these  places 
it  has  done  well,  and  amply  repaid  us  for  the 
small  amount  of  care  and  attention  required  to 
be  expended  on  its  culture  and  general  manage- 
ment. Not  only  in  the  above-named  districts, 
however,  has  this  Pine  been  found  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  for  in  looking  up  Mr.  Palmer's  table  in  the 
"  Pinetum  Britannicum,"  we  find  only  two  in- 
stances of  trees  being  killed  by  the  frost  during 
the  severe  winter  of  1SI30  out  of  thirty-seven 
reported  on,  and  one  of  these  was  otherwise 
ailing. 

Pinus  monticola  is  a  handsome  tree,  about  mid- 
way in  appearance  between  P.  Cembra  and  P.  Stro- 
bus  ;  indeed  by  some  authorities  it  is  ranked  as 
but  a  variety  of  the  latter.  The  whole  contour  of 
a  fair-sized  specimen  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
strictly  pyramidal,  not  so  much,  however,  as  in 
P.  Cembra,  with  an  abundance  of  rather  short 
branches,  these  being  well  clothed  with  dark,  rich 
green  foliage.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  fives, 
are  about  .i  inches  long,  rigid,  keeled,  and  slightly 
serrated  on  the  margin. 

When   young  the  cones  are   of  a  pale  green 
colour,  but  when  fully   matured   they  become  a 
beautiful  light  foxy  brown,  and  add  considerably 
to  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  tree,  the  con- 
trast  between   the  deep  pleasant  green    of    the 
foliage  and  orange-fawn  of  the  cones  being  both 
striking  and  pretty.     They  resemble  those  of  P. 
Strobus  in  a  marked  degree,  being  about  half  a 
foot  in   length,  an   inch  in  diameter,  and   cylin 
drical  in  shape.     The  male  cones  are  in  clusters 
around  the  stalk,  about  half  an  inch   long,  and 
with  the  scales  of  the  same  bright  colour  as  the 
female  cones.     A  peculiarity  of  the  bark  of  fair- 
sized  trees  is  that,  like  P.  ponderosa,  it  splits  into 
square   plates,   but  for  all   this  it  never    seems 
ragged  and  untidy,  and  being  of  a  pleasing  ash- 
brown  or  ashen  grey  has  a  peculiarly  rich   and 
desirable  appearance  when  observed  in  the  wood- 
land.    Many   fine  specimens   of  Pinus   monticola 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  at  Riccarton,  in  Midlothian,  Penicuik,  in 
the  same  county,  as  well  as  in   Perthshire,  and 
throughout  England  generally.     It  flourishes  best 
in  a  dampish,  loamy  soil,  although  we  have  known 
it  to  do  well  amongst  shingly  rock,  and  where  but 
a  small  quantity  of  very  inferior  loam  was  present, 
and   in   this  latter  to   put  on  a  healthy  tone  that 
was  not  even  surpassed  by  trees  growing  in  what 
would  be  considered  to  be  far  more  congenial  situa- 
tions.    Sheltered  positions  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sary in  the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  for  we  have 
found  it  doing  well  and  increasing  rapidly  in  stem- 
bulk  on  high-lying  grounds,  and  where   partially 
exposed   to  occasional  storms  that  told  badly  on 
certain  other  Pines  that  were  considered  to  be  far 
more  hardy  than  the  one  in  question.     \Vhere  the 
soil  is  of  poor  quality  we  have  found  it  highly 
beneflcial  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  to  substi- 
tute a  couple  of  hand-cartloads  of  good  well  de- 
composed leaf-mould  for  that  in  the  pit  where  it 
is  to  be  planted,  although,  as  before  stated,  it  is 
by   no  means    fastidious  when    placed    amongst 


rocky  rlehri.'i,  provided  that  constant  dampness  is 
always  present,  few  Pines  disliking  alternate 
changes  from  damp  to  dryness  more  than  this. 
Ample  room  should  likewise  be  provided  for  it, 
the  branches  losing  much  of  their  fresh  green 
appearance  and  well-furnished  look  when  infringed 
upon  by  those  of  adjoining  trees  and  shrubs. 
Pinus  monticola  is  local  in  its  distribution,  being 
almost  confined  to  high,  rocky  situations  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  one  or  two 
kindred  places  almost  inaccessible. 

The  timber,  of  which  a  plank  18  feet  long, 
46  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick  was  exhibited 
at  the  late  Colonial  Exhibition  in  the  Canadian 
court,  is  well  packed  and  firm,  not  of  too  deep  a 
colour,  but  from  what  we  could  see  of  it  and  from 
a  little  experiment  we  were  allowed  to  make,  it 
should  be  well  adapted  for  any  purpose  where 
strength  and  lasting  qualities  were  of  first  import- 
ance. We  were  told  that  the  timber  is  highly 
valued  in  its  native  country,  but  as  the  tree  is 
scarce  and  grows  in  almost  inaccessible  situations, 
the  chances  of  converting  its  wood  are  few  indeed. 
As  young  plants  of  this  Pine  are  now  offered  by 
our  nursery  firms  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  we 
would  strongly  advise  all  those  who  have  planting 
operations  on  hand  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  should 
these  succeed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  additions 
can  be  made,  for  certainly  experiments  carried 
out  on  various  estates  from  thirty  to  fully  forty 
years  ago  warrant  us  in  recommending  P.  monti- 
cola as  a  tree  that  even  for  ornamental  appear- 
ance is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  planters. 

A.  D.  Webster. 

Penrhyn  Gaulle,  North  Wales. 


CHOICE  HOLLIES. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  a  short,  but  encouraging 
notice  of  Ilex  dipyrena  in  The  Garden  (p.  17.3), 
and  hope  many  who  have  not  hitherto  planted 
it  will  be  induced  to  add  one  or  more  plants  of 
it  to  their  collections.  I  can  corroborate  the 
statement  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  an  esta- 
blished plant  of  it  having  withstood  the  severe 
winter  of  1!S6(I-1,  when  the  temperature,  after  a 
cold,  wet,  sunless  summer,  sank  to  2°  below 
zero.  The  same  plant,  now  a  large  pyramid, 
without  the  slightest  protection  beyond  that 
afforded  by  one  or  two  common  Hollies  on  the 
north  side,  has,  since  that  time,  passed  through 
many  a  scathing  storm,  but  I  never  knew  a  single 
twig  a  year  old  or  a  leaf  injured  by  the  weather. 
Here,  on  a  high  and  rather  dry  bank,  it  is  quite 
at  home  in  a  stifi'  calcareous  loam,  and  would  no 
doubt  grow  much  faster  on  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
but  I  question  if  this  would  be  an  advantage,  as 
it  starts  early,  and  intending  planters  will  please 
note,  the  young  tips  are  sometimes  blackened  by 
late  spring  frosts.  When  this  happens  a  second 
growth  starts  and  ripens,  but  prevention  being 
better  than  cure,  I  would  suggest  planting  where 
it  can  have  the  full  blaze  of  the  midday  and 
afternoon  sun,  whilst  shade  and  shelter  protect 
it  from  the  east.  Many  trees,  notably  the  Cepha- 
lonian  Conifer  and  Picea  Webbiana,  although 
capable  of  withstanding  our  severest  winter  cold, 
being  early  growers  sometimes  suffer  in  the  same 
way,  but  planters  now  get  over  this  disfiguring 
difficulty  by  placing  them  on  the  west  side  of  a 
hill,  or  where  tall  trees  will  break  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  until  such  time  as  hoar-frost 
will  have  passed  away.  This  Holly  is  sometimes 
taken  for  (^luercus  bambusitfolia.  Side  by  side 
they  are,  of  course,  quite  distinct,  but,  like  all  the 
Japanese  Evergreen  Oaks,  this  one  is  a  gem,  and 
a  worthy  companion  to  I.  dipyrena. 

Ilex  latifolia. — Within  40  feet  of  the  preceding 
we  have  a  very  fine  tree  of  this  noble  Holly,  but 
having  been  longer  in  the  country,  it  is  better 
known,  although  seldom  met  with.  A  native  of 
.Japan,  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
a  plant  fully  exposed  to  the  north  and  east  having 
passed  through  the  winter  of  18G0  with  impunity. 
The  leaves  being  very  large,  from  9  inches  to 
12  inches  in  length,  shelter  from  cutting  winds 
should,  if  possible,  be  secured  for  this  handsome 


and  distinct  species,  and  further  north,  like  the 
Magnolias  and  Griselinias,  it  would  certainly  re- 
pay if  it  did  really  require  the  shelter  of  a 
wall.  Worked  on  the  common  Holly,  this  species, 
like  the  preceding,  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil, 
always  provided  it  is  well  drained  and  rich  enough 
to  produce  fine  foliage,  its  chief  ornament.  This 
and  I.  dipyrena  flower  freely  and  the  first  pro- 
duces berries  in  fine  seasons,  but  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  several  varieties  of  I.  Aquifolium 
growing  close  to  them  produce  fertile  seeds  in 
abundance,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting 
these  to  germinate.  Turning  to  one  of  the  leading 
London  nurserymen's  catalogues,  containing  about 
fifty  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  of  Holly,  I 
find  names  of  useful  kinds  running  consecutively. 
Some  are  species,  and  being  specially  adapted  to 
certain  purposes,  I  will  enumerate  them. 

I.  BALEARICA  (the  Minorca  Holly). — Described 
by  Loudon  as  "a  very  distinct  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Holly,  readily  distinguished  at  sight  by 
its  yellowish  green  leaves,  sharply  acuminated, 
slightly  waved  at  the  edges,  and  with  few  prickles." 
Had  Loudon  seen  large  trees  growing  on  our  dry, 
calcareous  loam,  he  might  have  said  more  in  its 
favour,  for  with  us  the  foliage  is  dark,  dense,  and 
remarkably  bright,  and  the  large  coral  berries, 
which  the  birds  always  leave  till  the  last  in  the 
sharpest  winters,  are  magnificent. 

I.  coRNHTA  (furcata). — Introduced  from  China 
in  184S,  and  described  as  having  leaves  nearly 
quadrangular,  each  corner  armed  with  a  stout, 
sharp  spine,  besides  a  terminal  one  at  the  apex  of 
the  midrib.  Very  stiff  and  coriaceous,  dark  green, 
paler  beneath.  The  leading  type  of  several  other 
species,  such  as  I.  Fortunei  and  I.  furcata,  which 
Mongredien,  I  presume,  considers  to  be  distinct. 
I  planted  the  two  side  by  side,  and  after  some  three 
or  four  years'  growth,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  identical.  I.  furcata  died,  but  I. 
cornuta  is  still  alive  and  making  slow,  but  sure, 
progress.  This  distinct  Holly  should  be  planted 
above  the  line  of  fogs  and  sharp  morning  frosts. 
It  is  a  remarkably  slow  grower,  and  well  adapted 
for  front  rows,  for  grouping  in  sheltered  nooks, 
and  winter  bedding  in  the  flower  garden. 

I.  FoRTDNEi  OR  CREXATA. — A  very  distinct 
species,  with  rather  small,  crenated  leaves.  A 
slow  grower  ;  consequently,  like  I.  cornuta,  well 
adapted  for  front  rows  and  grouping  in  the  winter 
garden.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  fine  golden  variety 
from  Japan  especially  useful  for  winter  bedding, 
and  as  an  edging  for  beds  and  broad  walks. 

I.  MADERiENSis.  —  This  is  a  very  handsome 
species,  with  light  green  leaves  of  moderate  size. 
It  is  quite  hardy  at  Eastnor,  and  forms  a  good, 
medium-sized  standard,  also  a  compact  lawn 
pyramid,  which  does  not  readily  grow  out  of  bounds. 
I.  jr.  ATROviKENS  has  very  dark  green  leaves  of 
large  size  ;  it  is  a  free  grower,  and  is  strongly  re- 
commended for  hedges,  which  it  is  said  to  form 
much  more  quickly  than  the  common  variety. 

W.  Coleman. 


Cedars  at  Syon  House.— The  effects  of  the 
heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  past  winter  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  specimens 
of  the  above.  Some  of  the  largest  plants  have  been 
(|uite  spoiled,  the  entire  tree  being  stripped  of  nearly 
every  branch.  Many  of  the  other  deciduous  trees 
have  also  been  injured  to  a  great  extent.  This  is  to 
be  deplored,  as  at  Syon  House  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  are 
growing. 

The  result  of  tree  planting:. — Three  years 
ago  much  of  the  lands  we.stward  of  the  Mississippi 
were  considered  almost  valueless  because  of  the  gene- 
rally believed  unchangeable  aridness  of  the  climate. 
This  has,  however,  now  been  altered.  The  change  is 
the  result  of  tree  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
So  far  as  the  work  has  gone  the  effect  produced  has 
been  wonderful.  Cultivation  and  trees  cool  the  air 
near  the  surface,  rendering  it  so  light  that  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  particles  of  water  that  the  pressure 
of  one's  hand  would  have  on  a  wet  sponge. 
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"ThUis  an  Art 
Which  does  mond  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 

SPRING  IN  A  NORTHERN  GARDEN. 

A  FEW  months  ago  you  were  good  enough  to 
insert  in  The  Garden  a  few  rtmiika  of  mine  on 
the  winter  aspect  of  my  garden,  and  as  spring  is 
now  at  hand,  and  some  hardy  plants  and  flowers 
already  lend  a  charm  to  the  borders,  perhaps  I 
ma\'  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
them  at  this,  tn  me,  the  most  intere.'ting  season 
of  the  year.  I  am  a  great  ailniirer  of  alpine 
plants,  and  as,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  Box 
declines  to  grow  in  my  kitchen  garden,  I  use 
half-buried  stones  as  edgings  to  the  walks,  and 
make  .•  mall  colonies  of  plants  amongst  old 
weather-worn,  Jloss-covered  blocks,  of  which 
there  is  great  abundance  here.  The  stones  are 
interesting  al^o  by  reason  of  their  great  anti<iuity, 
being,  in  fact,  the  ilchris  of  the  old  Roman  wall 
which  firmerly  inter.'ected  this  property,  and  I 
may  remark  in  pa«sicg  that  the  adjoining  mili- 
tary road  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  for  the 
first  thirt}-  miles  west  of  Newcastle  was  con- 
structed upon  the  fiundalions  of  Hadrian's  Wall, 
and  which  are  still  quite  visible  on  the  surface  of 
the  road  at  Heddon-on-the- Wall  and  other  place  5 — 
the  wall  itself  having  been  demoli.^hed  and 
utilifed  for  the  formation  of  the  aforesaid  road, 
and  of  sundry  farmhouses  and  other  buildings  in 
the  vicinity. 

The^e  stones  are  of  many  shades  of  colour, 
ringing  between  cool  grey,  yellow,  olive,  and 
deep  red,  the  latter  showing  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  fire  action  in  former  ages.  The  tints 
afford  charming  contrasts  of  colour  with  the  deep 
green  Sedunis  and  Saxifrages  which  clasp  and 
over-spreid  thestones,and  ihegreen  mossy  carpets 
are  just  now  pierced  by  the  slender  stems  of 
Scillas,  dwarf  Dafl'odils,  Iiis  reticulata.  Cro- 
cuses, and  Snowdrops.  Here  and  there  among 
the  mossy  blocks  aie  snug  nooks  full  of  winter 
Aconites,  Hepaticas,  and  varieties  of  silver  Saxi- 
frages— pectinata,  rosularis,  Sturmiana,  and  lan- 
tosi'ana,  and  a  few  of  the  spiny-tufied  sorts,  such 
a-i  Burseriana,  juniperiua,  and  a  variety  as  yet 
but  little  known,  lesembling  juniperina,  yclept 
Boydi,  also  with  yellow  flowers  and  l)eloved  by 
sparrows,  and  therefore  requiring  protection 
while  in  blonni.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  major, 
a  fine  vaiiety  obtained  from  Backhouse,  and 
which  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known,  is 
now  in  great  beauty.  Sempervivum  californicum, 
montanum,  Boutignianum,  Laggeri,  and  others 
nestle  among  and  seem  quite  at  home  in  the  fissures 
of  the  stones. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  these  rock  borders 
as  unfailing  objects  of  intere.st  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  They  give  no  trouble,  and  every  day 
almost  as  spring  advances  some  tiny,  but  exquisite 
plant  lifts  its  head  above  the  ground  and  charms 
the  eye  with  its  modest  beauty.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  just  now  when  the  rigours  of 
winter  are  retiring  before  the  ethereal  mildness 
of  gentle  spring.  Sedum  Lydium  and  Sedum 
glaucum  are  capital  plants  for  a  rock  border,  and 
make  charming  cushions,  and  contrast  well  with 

-the  lowly  bronze  leafage  of  Ac;ena  Nov;e-Ze- 
landise.     Arenaria  balearica  is  a  very  interesting 

'plant,  ar,d  is  allowed  to  cling  to  the  blocks  and 
wander  where  it  likes,  even  a  little  on  the  walk, 
upon  which  it  throws  out  tiny  feelers,  as  if  try- 


ing to  cross  to  the  other  side,  thus  imparting  to 
the  path  a  picturesqueness  and  grace  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  ami  immeasurably  more  grateful 
to  the  eye  than  the  formal,  stiff,  monotonous  Box 
edging. 

Behind  the  stones  are  planted  some  of  the 
best  dwarf  herbaceous  plants — Lithospermums, 
Gentians,  Phlox  setacea,  Achillea  umbellata,  and 
Veronica  Candida  and  incana  (both  very  good 
silver-leaved  plants), (Enotheras, Veronica  repens, 
rupestris,  and  saxatilis,  flake  Carnations,  Violas, 
(kc,  and  behind  these  a  row  of  somewhat  taller 
plants,  as  Delphinium  Belladonna  (a  gem),  Lo- 
belia Victoria?,  and  Anemone  japonica  alba.  So 
far,  I  had  written  in  the  pleasing  belief  that  an 
exceptionally  mild  and  genial  spring  had  set  in, 
but  this  morning  on  looking  out,  lo !  what  a 
transformation  ! — the  beauties  of  the  sjiring  flower 
garden  have  departed,  and  the  hills  and  valleys 
which  yesterday  were  green  with  bursting  vege- 
tation to-day  are  clad  with  a  thick  coat  of  snow. 
The  spring  has  evidently  set  in  with  its  usual 
severity.  John  P.  Mclcaster. 

Benirell,  Xor//iiimlierl<i)nl. 


SEEDLING  PRIMROSES  AND  POLY- 
ANTHUSES. 
We  raise  many  hundreds  of  these  annually,  because 
tliey  are  never  bo  beautiful  a?  when  they  produce 
flowers  for  the  first  time.  No  gardea  should  be 
without  a  few  clumpa  of  Primroses — I  mean  of  our 
native  plant-",  and  the  first  week  in  April  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  seeds  of  them.  The  most  charming  dis- 
play of  Primroses  I  ever  saw  was  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's 
garden  at  Weybridge.  He  planted  all  the  best 
varieties  he  could  obtain  and  then  left  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  His  seedlings  were  self-sown, 
and  were  prettiest  where  the  seeds  had  fallen  on 
good  ground  amongst  Moss  or  mossy  Saxifrages,  which 
liept  the  surface  cool.  The  Primrose  likes  a  cool 
bottom,  and  is  more  at  home  by  a  river's  brim  or  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  wood  in  damp,  unctuous  loam  on 
pasture  land  than  on  sunny  banks.  My  plan  with 
seeds  is  to  sow  in  pots  or  pans,  filled  with  fine  soil. 
The  seeds  are  just  covered  over,  and  when  the  surface 
is  made  smooth  I  place  over  it  a  thin  layer  of  green 
Moss  in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  compost.  The  pots  nr  pans  are  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  a  part  of  the  frame  where 
they  are  shaded  from  the  sun.  If  the  surface  be- 
comes dry  duiing  germination  many  of  the  seeds  will 
be  destroyed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  wet  and 
over-heated  they  will  rnt.  The  soil  ought  to  be  ju.st 
moderately  moi;t  when  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  the 
Moss  should  be  kept  moi-t  by  lightly  sprinkling  it, 
and  the  pots  being  plunged  in  a  moist  bottom-heat, 
this  will  keep  the  seeds  uniformly  moi^t  without 
wetting  the  medium  in  which  they  are  sown.  In 
about  a  fortnight  nmst  of  the  seeds  will  have  vege- 
tated, when  the  pots  containing  them  should  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame.  After  the  first  plants  appear,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  they  are  pricked  out  in 
b 'xes  at  distancfs  of  about  2  inches  apart.  The 
boxes  may  be  kept  in  frames  until  the  plants  are 
established  ;  after  that  place  them  out  of  doors  in  a 
shady  situation.  Such  plants  as  these  do  not  succeed 
well  if  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  at  least  in  the  south. 
We  set  them  out  a  foot  apart  on  well  prepared  ground 
about  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  leaves  will  meet  together  and  form 
a  compact  mass.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  seed-i  to 
scatter  freely  in  thf:  open  ground  may  think  these 
details  tedious,  but  it  is  the  plan  which  I  pursue  with 
the  small  pinch  of  laced  Polyanthus  seeds  we  are  able 
to  save,  and  Primrose  seeds  gathered  with  great  care 
from  the  choicest  varieties. 

One  might  imagine  that  Auricula  seeds  and  those 
of  th^  Alpine  .ind  Himalayan  Primulas  might  be 
treated  exactly  like  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  but 
the  same  treatment  does  not  answer  for  all  of  them. 
In  the  first  place  the  seeds  do  not  vegetate  so  freely 
as  those  of  Primroses,  and  they  do  best  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  To  this  Alpine  Auriculas  must  be 
regarded  as  au  exception,  as   the  seeds  of  these  vege- 


tate freely,  either  in  a  cool  place  or  in  a  hotbed 
Alpine  Auriculas  are  supposed  to  be  garden  varieti*  s 
of  Primula  pubescens,  and  really  ought  not  to  have 
been  designated  Auriculas  at  all.  Auriculas,  pro- 
perly BO  called,  are  divided  into  four  classes — green, 
grey,  white,  and  self- edged.  The  seeds  of  these 
should  be  sown  as  soon  at  they  are  ripe,  in  July  or  in 
February.  About  a  fourth  of  the  July-sown  seeds 
will  vegetate  soon  after  they  are  sown  ;  the  remainder 
will  not  do  30  until  February  and  March,  but  the 
pots  and  pans  containing  the  dormant  seeds  must  be 
attended  to  for  six  months,  when  the  second  lot  of 
plants  will  come  up.  Kather  than  have  this  trouble 
with  them  I  have  kept  the  seeds  until  February,  and 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  young 
plants  should  now  be  piicked  out,  say  about  a  dozen 
in  a  3-inch  pot.  Be  careful  to  repot  as  they  require 
it,  and  excellent  flowering  plants  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
obtained  in  this  way. 

The  seeds  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Primula 
pubescens  are  as  easily  dealt  with  as  ordinary  Prim- 
rose seeds.  These  produce  beautiful  varieties  with 
yellow  or  cream  coloured  centres,  having  shaded 
edges  of  a  rich  crimson-maroon  colour  or  purplish 
maroon.  Primida  viscosa  from  seed  sports  freely  ; 
the  small  white  variety  nivea  produces  lilac  and 
purplish  coloured  varieties  freely.  The  seeds  of  this 
we  sow  along  with  those  of  Auriculas,  and  treat  them 
in  the  same  way  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  Alpine 
Pi  imulas  should  be  treated  like  Auriculas.  All  who 
have  the  means  should  annually  raise  seedlings  of 
these  beautiful  spring  flowers.  J.  DotlGLAS. 


Erica  carnea. — This  attractive  early-blooming 
Heath  succeeds  admirably  in  South  Wales,  where  we 
have  four  beds  of  it.  Each  of  them  is  about  l.'i  yards 
in  diameter,  and  they  have  not  been  disturbed  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  At  the  present  time  every 
inch  of  them  is  aglow  with  masses  of  cheerful  pink 
flowers,  and  as  open-air  blossoms  are  by  no  means 
plentiful  as  yet,  these  Heath  beds  are  greitly  appre- 
ciated. This  Heath  should  invariably  be  found  in 
gardens  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  hardy  Heaths. — J.  Mi'iR. 

Petunias  in  the  open  air. — As  a  rule  the 
culture  of  Petunias  in  the  open  will  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment. They  grow  in  a  very  straggling  manner 
and  the  wind  is  apt  to  break  the  shoots  off  by  the 
ground.  I  have  known  beds  of  them  to  be  almost 
swept  away  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  perfection.  Their  flowers  are  most  flimsy,  and 
rain  soon  disfigures  them.  Pegging  down  helps  to 
prevent  the  shoots  from  being  broken,  but  nothing 
will  save  the  flowers  from  being  disfigured,  and  .all 
who  plant  them  ought  to  do  so  with  the  understiind- 
ing  that  they  are  most  uncertain  flowers  with  which 
to  deal.— L'.vMiutiAS. 

Violets  on  the  Cotswold  Hills. — A  corre- 
spondent (p.  'Jot)  fays  he  has  been  gathering  a  full 
supply  of  A'iolets  all  winter  consisting  of  the  tender 
kind^,  such  as  Neapolitan,  Comte  Brazza,  &c. ,  and  I 
presume  from  the  open  air,  as  he  does  not  refer  in 
any  way  to  glass-protection,  or  other  special  culture, 
while  here,  within  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  open- 
air  Violets  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Even  the  hardy  Czar  and  other  single  kinds  have 
hid  their  foliage  destroyed  by  frost,  and  they  are 
only  just  now  pushing  fresh  leaves  and  making  an 
attempt  to  bloom,  the  winter  having  been  unusually 
long  and  severe.  Our  tender  Violets  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned are  blooming  nicely  in  cold  frames,  but  the  few 
left  in  the  open  air  look  wretched  indeed.  If  such 
good  results  can  be  realised  on  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
we  must  in  future  say  but  little  about  the  sunny 
south— J.  P.,  .Soii'h  Hants. 

Blue  winter  Windflower. — The  Anemones, 
next  to  the  Gentians  and  Edelweiss,  have  always 
been  great  favourites  with  the  tourist,  who  never 
tires  of  describing  the  wonderful  beauty  they  display 
in  their  native  wilds.  In  the  g.arden,  too,  however, 
the  display  can  be  equally  beautiful  if  care  be  take 
in  the  selection  of  a  proper  position,  for  on  this  alcre 
as  ad  gardeners  know,  success  to  a  large  extent  de 
pends.  A  few  of  the  tiuly  alpine  kinds  are  showing 
flower  just  now,  and  though  charming  in  their  way. 
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they  are  not  to  be  compared  for  vivid  colouring  and 
profusion  with  the  early  Anemone  blanda,  which  is  just 
now  opening  its  large  azure  or  deep  sky-blue  flowers. 
It  grows  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  high,  and  though 
nearly  allied  to  the  better  known  Anemone  apennina, 
it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  black  pointed 
style?,  smooth  sepals,  and  much  darker  flowers.  It 
seems  to  stand  exposure  better  than  the  Apennine 
Windflower,  and  we  find  it  perfectly  hardy  and 
generally  vigorous  in  the  semi-neglected  or  wild 
garden.  It  should  also  be  on  every  rockery  in  good, 
deep  soil  and  fully  exposed;  thus  treated  it  will  flower 
freely  in  mild  seasons  soon  after  Christmas.  It  may 
be  multiplied  easily  by  division.  Anemone  apennina 
and  Anemone  apennina  alba  are  both  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  collection.  They  begin  to  flower  later 
than  A.  blanda,  and  continue  for  a  considerable  time  in 
beauty.  Anemone  fulgens  seems  to  have  suffered 
very  much  this  spring  through  severe  frosts  foUowiog 
close  on  the  mild  weather  we  were  having.  The 
leaves  seem  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and 
many  of  the  buds  showing  in  the  more  sheltered 
places  have  also  been  nipped ;  our  soil  is  light  and 
Bandy,  and  as  the  tubers  ripen  well  in  summer  we 
never  lift  them. — K. 


are  many  other  varieties  too  numerous  to  mention 
but  all  worthy  of  culture,  and  if  a  little  judgment  is 
used  this  beautiful  plant  may  be  had  in  flower  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Olitoe. 


HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 
Like  the  greenhouse  class  of  Cyclamens,  there  are 
many  varieties  of  hardy  ones  with  flowers  ranging 
from  pure  white  to  reddish  purple.  Being  per- 
fectly hardy,  they,  as  a  rule,  thrive  best  when  planted 
under  the  shade  of  shrubs — in  the  rook  garden  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  To  grow  them  successfully 
they  should  be  planted  in  a  free,  open  soil  with 
plenty  of  good  drainage,  consisting  of  lime  rubble 
and  broken  bricks.  Some  growers  allow  them  to 
scatter  their  own  seed,  but  it  is  advisable  to  collect  it 
and  sow  it  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  well-drained  pan  filled 
with  light  soil.  Give  a  good  watering  through  a  fine 
rose,  and  cover  the  surface  of  tie  (an  A'ith  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  or  Mo8s  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  place  it 
in  a  cold  frame,  removing  the  covering  from  the  pan 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear.  When  large  enough 
to  handle,  pot  into  3-inch  pots,  using  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leat  mould,  and  sand,  and  place  them  in  a  frame. 
To  encourage  growth  as  much  as  possible  throughout 
the  winter,  air  should  be  given  plentifully  until  the 
following  summer.  When  the  leaves  are  decayed 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  their  required  places. 
When  planting  they  should  be  buried  to  the  depth  of 
2  or  3  inches. 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  seeing  in  the  south  of 
England  a  remarkably  fine  bed  of  C'yclaraens.  They 
were  planted  in  a  Kose  bed,  and  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  the  whole  bed  was  one  mass 
of  flowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  a  deep  red. 
Some  tubers  were  quite  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  had  as 
many  as  "200  blooms  on  them.  The  fuli.ige  also  was 
very  pretty,  and  retained  its  beauty  throughout  the 
whole  winter  and  spring. 

Cyclamen  hedeexfoi.ium  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  it  thrives  best  when  planted  in  a  well-drained, 
rich  border.  We  have  some  planted  here  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall,  and  with  a  little  protection  these  were  in 
full  flower  at  Christmas.  1  have  also  seen  them 
growing  in  a  eemi-wild  state  under  the  shade  of 
trees  and  planted  by  the  side  of  walks,  but  wherever 
planted  they  should  not  be  removed,  as  they  do  not 
like  being  disturbed.  The  flowers  are  purplish  red, 
striped  with  a  lighter  colour,  and  produced  in  great 
profusion  before  the  leaves. 

C.  EUiiOP.KUSi  is  another  species  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  producing  flowers  varying  from  pure 
white  to  a  pinkish  colour.  This,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, may  be  had  in  flower  from  July  to  the  end  of 
December.  Ihis,  unlike  C.  heder^folium,  produces 
its  leaves  before  the  flower.". 

C.  CoDM,  another  useful  species  coming  into  flower 
when  outside  flowers  are  very  scarce,  is  also  note- 
worthy. I  have  seen  this  species  growing  on  open 
borders  one  mass  of  flower  from  January  to  the  end 
of  March.  Like  other  spfcies,  it  has  several  varie- 
ties varying  greatly  in  colour. 

C.  VERNUM  is  a  late-flowering  species,  producing 
its  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Though  perfectly 
hardy  it  is  seldom   seen  in  the  open  border.     There 


"  Bonnie  Daffodils." — As  we  are  now  in,  or 
approaching,  Daffodil  time,  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  might  like  to  know  that  in  Milton's  own 
autograph  of  a  copy  of  "  Comus  "  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  writes  (lines  850-1) — 

And  throw  sweet  giirland  wreaths  into  her  stream 
Of  Fancies,  Pinks,  and  giudy  Daffodils. 

A  far  prettier  epithet  would  have  been  — 

Of  Pansies,  amt  of  bonnie  DaffodLU. 
The  epithet  "bonnii  Ddffodil  "  is  surely  more  appro- 
priate than  "gaudy."  Why  Milton  altered  it  in  the 
printed  editions  I  cannot  aa.y.  The  printed  editions 
have  Fancies,  a  common  old  spelling,  but  Milton's 
own  spelling,  according  to  Warton  and  Todd,  is 
Pajisics. — Kif'HARD  Hooper,  If^pion  Rectory,  Didcot. 

Outline  drawings  cf  Baffodils. — We  are 
half  ashamed  of  engraving  feeble  ghosts  of  Daffo- 
dils, and  warn  friends  that  all  Narcissi  intendeil 
for  engraving  in  The  Garden  must  be  in  future 
photographed  or  drawn  in  the  true  way.  The 
diSerence  is  that  of  life  and  death.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Walter  Crane  that  outline  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  art ;  he  is  wrong ! 
Outlines  and  diagrams  are  but  the  feeblest  sub- 
stitutes for  true  art — abstractions,  only  excusable 
in  savage  men. 

White  Daffodils.— All  the  Irish  white  Daffodils 
are  now  in  flower  at  Temple  Hill,  Cork,  in  con- 
genial soil.  Any  member  of  the  Daffodil  Com- 
mittee can  have  blooms  posted  of  Lsda  for  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Barr's  tortuosus,  and  of  Bishop 
Mann  when  in  full  perfection,  which  it  will  be 
about  the  20th.  It  is  now  (March  14)  over  a  foot 
in  height,  and  will  then  be  18  inches.  When 
the  discoveries  of  botanical  travellers  in  Portugal 
relative  to  white  Daffodils  are  made  known, 
will  it  be  quite  fair  to  keep  such  names  re- 
gistered as  Bishop  Mann,  Gladys,  Leda,  Colleen 
Bawn,  &3. — /(.,  should  such  be  re-discovered? 
These  have  been  shown  at  South  Kensington  from 
Ireland,  and  surely  if  travellers  match  them  with 
wild  forms,  the  sooner  w-e  stay  our  hands  with  names 
the  better,  for  where  shall  we  draw  the  line?  If 
the  names  just  quoted  are  allowed  to  stand  dis- 
tinct, selections  from  pallidus  praecox,  variformis, 
wild  bicolors,  &c  ,  should  be  tolerated.  There 
are  many  beautiful  Daffodils,  regular  gems  in  fact, 
in  the  wild  bicolor  section  and  variformis.  Let 
us  therefore  have  the  matter  settled,  as  from  what 
I  see  in  The  Garden  (p.  20.'i)  bulbs  found  in  gardens 
in  Ireland  are  to  be  all  re-matched  from  their 
native  country  ;  yet  when  we  consider  that  the 
extent  of  the  Pyrenees  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Ireland,  the  job  will  b3  rather  trying.  When,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Maw  is  to  be  the  advanced  guard,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  good  work  will  be  accomplished ; 
and  as  regards  the  Chiswick  trial,  that  is  all  pre- 
mature, and  Ireland  still  holds  the  field  as  to  white 
Daffodils  until  the  travellers  return  with  their 
booty. — A  MEMP.ER  OF  THE  Daki"iu>il  Co:mmittee. 

Gaillardias  from  seed. — There  are  few  more 
attractive  summer  flowering  plants  than  these,  and 
in  addition  few  can  be  more  cheaply  and  readily 
obtained.  They  are  suitable  for  planting  in  mixed 
borders,  and  are  still  more  effective  when  massed 
in  beds  as  a  substitute  for  some  of  the  better-known 
bedding  plants.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  not 
later  than  March  in  pans  of  fine  sandy  soil,  and 
only  lightly  covered  with  more  of  the  same.  Placed 
on  a  mild  hot-bed  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
and  kept  uniformly  moist,  the  seeds  will  soon  ger- 
minate, and  before  the  seedlings  are  far  advanced 
they  should  be  transferred  to  a  shelf  near  the 
light  in  a  cool  house,  or  be  placed  near  the  glass 
in  a  frame.  When  about  2  inches  high  or  before 
they  crowd  and  spoil  each  other,  the  seedlings 
should  either  be  potted  singly  in  email  pots,  or 
be  dibbled  thinly  in  boxes  or  pans  of  good  soil. 
If  shaded  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  time  they  will 
quickly  become  established,  after  which  cooler 
treatment  should  be  given,  the  aim  being  to  have 


strong  sturdy  plants  for  putting  out  late  in  May. 
It  is  not  advitable  to  plant  them  in  very  rich 
ground,  as  when  once  well  established  they  seem 
to  be  more  floriferous  on  comparatively  poor  borders 
and  beds.  The  best  display  of  the  double  flowering 
varieties  I  have  yet  seen  was  at  Hey tesbury  House, 
Wilts.  They  were  planted  in  a  hot  sunny  border, 
and  were  singularly  effective  long  after  the  majority 
of  the  ordinary  summer  bedding  plants  had  been 
cleared.  I  think  the  old  Gaillardia  piota  is  the 
prettiest  and  most  useful  sort,  whether  for  borders 
or  for  affording  cut  blooms.  It  mixes  beautifully 
with  other  cut  flowers  in  almost  any  kind  of  vase. 
G.  grandiflora  is  of  a  more  vigorous  habit  and  later 
in  flowering.  A  few  plants  of  this  sort  may  with 
advantage  be  shifted  into  0  inch  pots,  and  will  be 
found  useful  for  the  autumn  decoration  of  green- 
houses  and  conservatories.  Seed  of  G.  piota 
Lorenziana  also  germinates  freely,  and  these  double 
forms  are  quite  as  attractive  as  the  singles,  especi- 
ally when  planted  in  patches  of  three  or  more 
plants,  a  way  in  which  we  prefer  to  put  out  this 
class  of  border  flowers. — W.  I. 

Violets. — One  has  but  to  walk  along  the  London 
streets  to  observe  that  the  flower-girls  have  few 
Knglish  Violet*,  but  plenty  of  imported  ones,  chiefly 
double  pale  blue,  fresh  and  sweet.  At  home  Violets 
have  materially  suffered,  and  perhaps  as  much  from 
fogs  and  hoar-frost  as  from  snow.  Just  now,  when 
in  ordinary  seasons  there  should  be  an  abundance  of 
flowers  of  both  the  Czar  and  Russian,  they  are  not 
only  flowerless,  but  almost  leafless,  the  former  having 
suffered  most.  This  is  productive  of  severe  loss  to 
the  market  growers,  many  of  whom  expect  to  be  in 
receipt  of  from  £50  to  £(jO  per  week  from  Violet^ 
When  the  bloom  does  come  this  year  it  will  be  late, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  glut.  Double  Violets,  which 
thrive  so  well  in  the  open,  and  make  fine  plants  wiih 
robust  leafage  up  till  Christmas,  then  begin  to  show 
signs  of  decay  ;  the  leaves  rot  and  disappear,  and  the 
plants  are  greatly  injured.  This  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  fogs,  which  are  very  dense  and  destructive  in  Wett 
Middlesex.  Not  only  do  the  growers  suffer,  but  the 
women  pickers  suffer  also,  and,  through  the  resulting 
loss  of  wages,  the  local  trade ;  so  that  failures,  even  of 
this  comparatively  unimportant  kind,  are  widespread 
in  their  effects.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  no  such 
good  Violet  seasons  are  now  experienced  as  were 
wont  to  be  fifteen  years  ago. — A.  D. 

Colchicum  ne -politanum. — Though,  strictly 
speaking,  this  is  an  autumn-flowering  species,  the 
form  which  we  grow,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  in 
the  trade,  flowers  m  Te  or  less  during  winter  when 
the  weather  is  mild.  At  present  it  has  thrown  up 
several  of  its  pretty,  well-formed  flowers,  which  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Crocus  autumnalis,  but 
smaller  and  neater.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  doubt 
the  constancy  of  this  liabit  of  fpring-floweriog,  but 
on  reference  to  notes  I  find  that  the  plant  has 
not  varied  since  it  was  planted  in  1882,  although 
once  or  twice  the  display  has  been  greater  than  thit 
which  we  are  now  having,  owing  probably  in  this  case 
to  the  prolonged  severe  weather.  The  flowers,  which 
are  mauve-lilac,  are  just  now  very  welcome.  C. 
crocittorum,  of  Regel,  is  just  making  its  appearance. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other  types  as  regards 
colouring.  As  its  name  purports,  it  very  much  re- 
sembles a  Crocus  belonging  to  the  biflorus  sec  ion. 
The  flowers,  which  are  small,  are  milky-white  and 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  Crocus  biflorus,  with 
three  dark  purple  markings  running  down  the  outtide 
of  the  segments  and  losing  themselves  in  the  purple 
tube.  It  is  a  sweet  little  flower,  only  equalled  by  C. 
luteus,  a  species  with  orange-yellow  flowers  of  rare 
meiit  for  spring  decoration, — K. 


SHORT  NOTE.— FLOWER. 


Double  flowered  Periwinkles.— In  my  note  upon 
tlie  liiirdy  Viucas  (p.  ITd)  I  ina-Jvertently  stated  that  there 
were  double-flowered  varieties  of  all  Ihe  single  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation. This  is  not  so,  as  no  double  white-flowered  form 
of  Vinca  minor  hag  been  scon,  and,  like  a  double  white 
Hopatlca,  it  is  a  plant  much  to  be  desired.  A  nurseryman 
friend  reminds  mo  of  my  error,  and  adds  that  he  is  ready  to 
give  a  fcubstaati;il  sum  for  the  first  double  white  V^m:a  minor 
tliat  is  forthcoming.  Ho  will  probably  have  to  wait  a  long 
time— W.  O. 
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LAMBTON  CASTLE. 
The  first  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  of 
Lambton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
shows  the  front  of  the  liuilding  that  faces  the 
river,  to  which  the  ground  descends  precipitately, 
as  ia  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  high  retaining 
wall  rendered  necessary  to  support  the  terrace. 
This  wall  is  partially  hidden  by  trees,  the  heads 
of  which  barely  reach  its  top.  Southwards,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  land,  which  is 
well  clothed  with  timber,  continues  to  rise  for  a 
mile  or  more,  as  it  also  does  for  some  distance 
northwards  in  the  rear  of  the  castle ;  consequently 
little  is  seen  of  the  place  from  a  distance,  or  of 
the  surrounding  well-kept  grounds.  The  castle 
is  a  noble  stone  building,  extensive,  and  well 
proportioned,  and  agreeable  in  colour.  The 
second  view  (p.  253)  represents  a  portion  of  the 
western  side,  as  seen  from  the  grounds  in  that 


became  a  question  as  to  pulling  down  the  building 
and  erecting  it  elsewhere,  or  the  alternative 
course  of  shoring  the  ground  up  in  the  old 
workings.  The  calculation  made  by  competent 
authorities  was,  I  believe,  that  the  cost  of  the 
respective  courses  would  be  about  the  same. 
The  shoring  up  the  ground  was  therefore 
adopted,  and  has  been  effectual,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  herculean  imdertaking,  occupying 
a  good  many  years,  and  swallowing  \ip  millions 
of  bricks.  Scores  of  tons  of  wrought  iron 
were  also  used  in  bolting  the  walls  together, 
rendering  the  building  probably  stronger  than 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  it,  and  so  well 
has  the  work  been  done  that  no  trace  of  the 
damage  or  of  the  remedies  employed  to  set  it 
right  is  perceptible  either  inside  or  outside. 

The  gardens  are  extensive,  and   in  all  depart- 


and   is   cheaper   than  silver  sand  and  equally  good. 
— Olitor. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

ROSES  TO  LOOK  OUT  FOR  m  1887. 
Among  the  new  Roses  that  will  probably  be  to  the 
fore  at  e.vhibitions  and  elsewhere  during  1887, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  varieties  whose  appear- 
ance will  be  watched  for  with  especial  eagerness 
by  enthusiastic  rojarians.  It  really  seems  as  if, 
after  one  or  two  very  dull  and  unproductive  sea- 
sons, 18S7  were  likely  to  prove  a  Jubilee  year  of 
the  queen  of  flowers  as  well  as  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Several  novelties  that  have  already  attained  a 
wide  reputation  are  to  be  sent  out  this  year,  or 
having  been  distributed  in  England  last  spring, 
may  be    confidently  expected    to    display    their 


Lambton  Castle,  from  the  sovith-east.    Enrgaved  for  The  Garden  from  a  rhotogrnph. 


direction.  Lambton  Castle  at  the  present  day 
may  be  said  to  be  unique  amongst  buildings  of 
this,  or  possibly  any  other,  country.  The 
ground  on  which  the  castle  stands,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  surrounding  district, 
rests  on  a  coal-field,  the  workings  of  which 
had  been  driven  underneath  the  castle.  When 
the  coal  was  exhausted,  the  pit,  as  usual,  was 
abandoned  and  was  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 
For  a  time  nothing  unusual  occurred  until  a 
powerful  pumping  apparatus  was  put  down  in 
one  of  the  pits  at  a  distance  ;  this  not  only  re- 
moved the  water,  which  it  was  intended  to  do, 
but  rendered  the  old  workings  under  the  castle  dry 
as  well.  After  a  time  the  surface  began  to  subside 
so  far  as  to  affect  the  foundations  of  the  building, 
the  result  being  that  some  of  the  inner  walls 
cracked  to  an  extent  that  admitted  of  a  man's 
ann  being  passed  through  the  openings.     It  then 


ments  cultivation  is  thoroughly  well  carrieil 
out.  In  fruit  especially  Lambton  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation.  T.  B. 


Sea  sand  for  plants. — "Is  sea  sand  injurious 
to  plants  ?  "  is  a  question  in  answer  to  which  many 
would  doubtless  say,  "Yes.'  Until  recently  I,  too, 
entertained  the  same  opinion,  but  I  find  that  harm 
occurring  through  its  use  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Here  we  use  it  for  all  purposes  for  which 
sand  is  required  just  as  it  is  carted  from  the  shore, 
and  ordinary  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  seem  to 
thrive  luxuriantly  in  it  ;  Carnations  are  also 
benefited  by  its  use.  Some  time  ago  Carnations 
could  not  be  grown  here  until  sea  sand  was  applied 
plentifully  about  their  roots,  and  now  they  do  well. 
Sea  sand  being,  as  a  rule,  of  a  sharp  gritty  nature, 
is  superior  to  the  fine,  soft  sand  which  is  used  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  for  keeping  the  soil  open, 


charms  in  many  gardens,  and  at  not  a  few  exhibi- 
tions during  the  summer.  First  and  foremost, 
Her  Majesty  (Bennett,  1886),  whose  magnificent, 
clear  rose-coloured  blooms,  so  finely  exhibited  at 
the  South  Kensington  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  188.'},  must 
be  generally  remembered,  will  probably  grace 
some  of  the  Rose  shows  with  her  truly  royal  pre- 
sence, although  those  who  do  not  possess  cut- 
backs of  this  Rose  must  not  count  too  much  on 
obtaining  flowers,  for  its  perpetual  character  is 
not  yet  fully  established,  and  though,  like  Mdme. 
Gabriel,  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance  in 
many  points,  it  may  prove  autumnal-blooming  on 
established  plants,  it  does  not  appear  to  flower  as 
a  maiden.  Another  of  these  very  large  and  vigor- 
ous light  Roses  comes  from  that  veteran  raiser, 
M.  Lacharme,  whose  seedlings  are  almost  in- 
variably worth  growing.  The  raiser  of  Victor 
Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  Alfred  Colomb,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Captain  Christy,  Mdme. 
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Lambard,  and  Violette  Bouyer— to  name  but  a 
few  of  his  triumphs — has  sent  out  fewer  uninte- 
resting Roses,  and  more  varieties  of  the  first  rank, 
than  any  other  grower  ;  and  his  name  has  come  to 
be  so  far  held  as  a  guarantee  of  excellence,  that 
his  novelties  are  awaited  with  the  keenest  antici- 
pation. Clara  Coohet,  the  seedling  distributed  in 
this  country  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  is  a  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  of  exceedingly  vigorous  growth, 
with  very  large,  bright  rose-pink  flowers  ;  and 
if  it  does  not  actually  surpass  (as  it  has  been 
said  to  do)  all  previous  Roses  from  this  raiser,  it  is 
at  any  rate  not  likely  to  lower  his  great  reputation. 

With  hardly  less  interest  than  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  of  M.  Lacharme  are  awaited  the  Tea  Roses 
of  M.  Guillot,  who,  in  addition  to  the  notable 
hybrids,  Horace  Vernet  and  La  France,  has  sent 
us  such  sterling  Tea-scented  varieties  as  Madame 
Falcot,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Hon.  Edith  (Jitford,  and  Madame  de  Watteville 
among  many  others.  His  new  Comtesse  de 
Frigneuse  has  a  deep,  clear  yellow  flower,  pure  in 
oolour,  and  with  a  very  large  petal ;  is,  as  far  as 
has  been  seen  at  present,  free-flowering  and  vig- 
orous ;  and  has  been  exceedingly  favourably 
reported  on  this  winter  from  America,  where 
growers  have  a  happy  knack  of  speaking  their 
mind  about  novelties  with  wonderful  plainness 
and  promptitude.  Two  very  promising  new  Roses 
come  from  America,  one  a  Tea,  and  the  other  one 
of  the  so-called  Hybrid  Teas.  The  former,  named 
The  Bride,  has  been  very  generally  flowered,  and 
is  on  all  hands  well  spoken  of.  It  originated  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  May,  of  Summit,  New  Jersey, 
as  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet,  from  which 
beautiful  Rose  it  appears  to  differ  only  in  colour. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  type  of  flower  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  parent,  but  the  petals 
of  The  Bride,  instead  of  being  rose-coloured,  are 
quite  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  lemon  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  are  large,  well  formed,  freely 
produced  early  and  late,  and  open  well ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  judge  from  one  season's 
experience,  the  variety  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  recent  additions.  The  new  Ame- 
rican Hybrid  Tea  referred  to  is  called  American 
Beauty  (Bancroft),  and  produces  large  deep 
flowers,  with  a  fine  petal,  and  of  a  red  colour. 
\Vhether  this  red  may  not  be  of  rather  too  purplish 
a  tint  only  further  experience  can  show,  but  the 
variety  is  so  free,  so  thoroughly  autumnal,  and  so 
phenomenally  fragrant,  that  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  not  be  found  guilty  of  the 
charge  of  dull  colour,  from  which,  of  all  the  other 
red  Hybrid  Teas,  the  invaluable  climber  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  alone  stands  acquitted. 

A  new  Rose,  however,  of  the  brilliancy  of  whose 
colour  there  is  no  question,  is  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
seedling  from  A.  K.  Williams,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  ISSU  under  the  name  of  Grand  Mogul. 
This  Hybrid  Perpetual  produces  a  large  imbricated 
flower  of  the  same  type  as  its  parent,  but  of  a 
more  vivid  crimson,  shaded  darker,  and  lighted 
with  an  almost  scarlet  flush ;  and  if  it  is  only  as  con- 
stant and  as  thorough  an  autumnal  flowering  va- 
riety as  A.  K.  William^,  it  will  prove  an  acquisition. 
There  is  aUo  a  new  English  Tea  of  great  promise, 
namely.  Viscountess  Folkestone  (Bennett),  which 
was  well  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  July. 
It  produces  large  rosy  tinted  flowers,  with  rather 
a  salmon  shade,  something  in  the  way  of,  but 
brighter  and  fresher  coloured  than.  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  is  of  good  form  and  substance. 

Two  other  seedlings  of  this  raiser  are  being  dis" 
tributed  this  year,  both  of  them  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Oddly  enough,  one  of  them,  The  Puritan,  named 
after  the  winning  yacht  in  the  recent  Anglo- 
American  yacht  races,  is  not  described  at  all  in 
the  preliminary  announcement,  even  as  to  colour; 
but  the  other,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  which  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  at  their  exhibition  a^  South  Kensington 
as  a  tirst  rate  novelty  in  18S5,  is  well  known  in 
this  country  in  the  cut  state,  having  been  finely 
shown  at  South  Kensington  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.    It  may  perhaps  beat  be  described  as  an 


improved  Monsieur  Neman,  being  a  large,  deep 
flower  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  very  full,  and  ap 
parently  very  constant ;  by  some  considered  more 
refined  in  outline,  and  consequently  preferable  to 
Her  Majesty.  But  comparisons  are  odious,  and 
there  is  ample  room  for  both  varieties,  which  are 
thoroughly  distinct. 

There  are  three  new  Roses  being  now  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards, 
Ireland,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard,  and 
not  a  little  been  seen,  especially  at  some  of  the 
northern  exhibitions,  during  the  two  past  seasons. 
Two  of  these  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  third 
a  Tea-scented  variety,  while  to  one  of  the  former 
no  less  than  seven,  and  to  the  last  four,  first-class 
certificates  have  been  awarded  by  such  leading 
Horticultural  Societies  as  thoseof  Dublin  (R  H.  S. ), 
The  West  of  Scotland,  Liverpool,  etc.  Earl  Dut- 
ferin,  as  this  frequently  commended  Rose  is 
called,  is  described  as  "  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  a 
bushy  and  vigorous  habit,  with  dark  green  foliage  ; 
an  early,  continuous,  and  late  bloomer  ;  flowers 
large,  full,  and  finely  formed;  colour  rich  bril- 
liant velvety  crimson,  shaded  with  dark  maroon  ; 
petals  large  and  very  smooth."  In  spite  of  its  nu- 
merous certificates,  however,  the  best  recommen- 
dation of  this  Rose  to  exhibitors  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  two  Rose  shows  in  I.SSU, 
a  bloom  of  it  was  selected  by  the  judges  as  the 
best  bloom  in  the  show,  a  test  of  excellence  in 
competition  with  all  the  leading  varieties  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Lady  Helen  Stuart  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "Hybrid  Perpetual  of  strong  growth  ; 
a  most  continuous  bloomer,  and  very  fragrant  ; 
colour  bright  crimson-scarlet,  with  beautifully 
smooth  petals  of  great  substance ; "  and  Miss 
Ethel  Brownlow  as  a  "  Tea  of  most  robust  branch- 
ing habit ;  foliage  rich  and  handsome  ;  flowers 
large,  of  great  substance  and  magnificent  form, 
always  opening  well  and  lasting  a  long  time  ; 
petals  very  thick,  smooth-edged ;  colour  bright 
salmon-pink,  shaded  yellow  at  base  of  petals."  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  exhibit  these  varieties  at  some  of  the 
southern  Rose  shows  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  in  evidence  at  the  northern  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  1.3th  of  July  this  year ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
their  appearance  generally  will  be  awaited  with 
keen  interest. 


Of  the  above  dozen  promising  novelties,  only 
four  are  from  abroad,  and  of  those  four,  two  are 
from  America.  There  is  no  doubt  that  British 
raisers  are  now  taking  the  field  that  has  been  too 
long  monopolised  by  Continental  growers,  and 
numerous  advantages  may  be  anticipated  to  all 
concerned  ;  notably  one — that  the  new  varieties 
will  get  names  which  it  shall  be  possible  to 
articulate  without  danger  of  lockjaw. 


SHORT  NOTES— SOSES. 


Rose  The  Bride.— A  veryprettytiox  of  eighteen  blooms 
of  this  new  Ameriean  white  sport  from  Catlierine  Mermet 
(The  Bride)  was  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Gilmour,  of  Sheffield,  nt  the 
meeting  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  8  ciety  at  South  Kensing- 
ton on  the  Sth  inst.,  when  this  chacming  T.ariety  was  de- 
scrredly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Many  of  the  Ijlooms 
staged  displayed' exactly  the  characteristic  form  of  Catherine 
Meriiict,  and  the  white  of  the  petals  faintly  tinged  with  lemon 
at  the  base  was  quite  uniform  in  tint  thi'oughout  the  box, 

Kosa  indica. — Another  interesting  Rose  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  namely,  a  single  form  of 
Rosa  indica,  probably  a  representative  type,  if  not  the  actual 
species,"  from  which  the  numerous  tea-scented  Roses  of  gar 
dens  have  been  raised.  It  should  make  an  attractive  addition 
to  desirable  single  Roses,  as  the  flowers  have  large  petals  of  a 
beautiful  flesh  c^jlour. 

Bose  hedges.— Mr.  Wilson  has  suggested  using  Rosa 
rugosa  for  Rose  hedges,  but  if  the  eflicienoy  of  the  hedge  be 
a  consideration,  an  eveu  stronger  and  more  formidable 
variety  or  species  of  the  ferox  section  for  the  purpose  is  R. 
kamtschatici,  which  throws  up  its  truly  ferocious  shoots 
with  great  vigour.  A  much  stronger-growing  form  of  Sweet 
lii-ier  also  than  the  common  type,  and  also  better  adapted  fur 
use  as  a  hedge-plant,  will  be  found  in  the  double  marbled 
Sweet  Brier,  which  has  semi-double,  very  bright  rosy- 
coloured  flowers,  and  is,  like  most  of  the  rubigiuosie,  a  most 
prolific  seed-bear,  r;  whilst  its  immeuse  erect  shoots,  s  feet 
to  10  feet  long,  and  covered  with  great  hooked  prickles,  con- 
stitute a  barrier  bv  no  means  to  ba  negotiated  with  im- 
punity. 


ROSE   GROUPS  FOR   ODD   PLACES. 
Mr.  Girdlestone's  timely  remarks  on  the  group- 
ing of  Roses  recall  some  interesting  features  of 
ancient  landscapes  that  are  seldom  reproduced  in 
modern  times.     Among  these  some  of  the  most 
cheering  were  Rose  groups  in  woods,  or  as  accom- 
paniments or  fringes  to  avenues  and  woodland  walks. 
Rose  groups  in  unexpected  places  formed  some 
of  the  most  cheering  and  pleasing  surprises  in  not 
a  few  of  the  older  gardens.  No  doubt  these  sources 
of  surprise  were  often  developed  to  absurd  ex- 
tremes, which  led  to  their  being  entirely  banished 
from   many  of   our  finer   landscapes.     Such   sur- 
prising exhibitions  of  statuary,  vases,  fountains,  aa 
disfigure  rather  than  adorn  one   of  the  loveliest 
vales  in  England  at  Alton  Towers,  the  squirting 
fountain  that  suddenly  and  impertinently  drenches 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  beholder  of  the  fernery  at 
Chatsworth,  and  the  grotesque  forms  of  not  a  few 
of  the  fine  shrubs  at  Elvaston,  have   done   much 
to   cover   surprises   in    landscapes   with    ridicule. 
Still,  there  is  room  for  their  moderate  exercise  in 
most  gardens.     It  is  no  more  needful  for  a  garden 
to  be  unfolded  all  at  once  than  for  the  plot  of  a 
novel  to  be  set  forth  in  its  preface,  if  it  has  one. 
The  landscape  beauties  of  gardens  should  unfold 
as  night  melts  into  day.     No  one  who  has  care- 
fully watched  this  gradual  lighting  up  of  Nature 
but  must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  successional  series  of 
surprises— new  features,  fresh  beauties  spread  over 
all  the  distance  from  darkness  into  light.     So  in  de- 
gree should  also  be  the  unfolding  of  a  landscape. 
To  concentrate  its  beauties  into  one  spot,  and 
thrust    them    on     the    bewildered    vision    all   at 
once,    is   like   stepping    at    once   from    midnight 
into  noon.     All  the  most  beautiful  pictures  have 
been   crammed   as    it   were   into   one   room,   and 
most  of  the  other  walls  are  bare.     The  sweetest 
harmonies  of  colour  and  form  have  been  crowded 
into  one  spot,  and   the  major  portion  of  the  land- 
scape is  silent  or  bald. 

The  remedy  alike  for  this  congestion  and  poverty 
of  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  a  wider  diffusion,  a 
freer  and  more  natural  distribution  of  its  elements 
and  materials.  Never  were  we  enriched — I  had 
almost  written  encumbered  or  embarrassed — with 
such  a  profusion  of  material  for  charming  and 
varied  landscape  as  now.  The  wealth  of  the 
temperate  vegetation  of  the  world  has  been  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  for  years,  and  is  not  seldom  dis- 
tributed in  the  most  grotesque  and  unsatisfactory 
manner.  What  is  now  most  needed,  and  that  want 
promises  to  be  met  soon,  are  heads  and  hands  to 
distribute  the  rich  materials  in  question  with  more 
catholic  and  cultured  taste 

Roses  will  probably  be  the  first  and  the  last  to 
participate  in  the  coming  rencnssam-i'  of  landscape 
gardening.  Considering  their  matchless  beauty 
of  leafage  and  bloom,  their  inimitable  sweetness, 
their  almost  infinite  variations  of  habit  and 
stature,  their  striking  and  varied  capacity  for 
effect  in  landscape,  it  is  surprising  how  little  and 
what  wretched  use  has  been  made  of  them  for  the 
formation  and  enrichment  of  gaiden  and  wood- 
land scenery.  Roses  are  ever  pleasing,  always 
welcome  and  beautiful.  But  their  results  in  land- 
scape have  b^en  too  often  nil,  or  a  blot.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  in  the  past  has  arisen  from  the  car- 
rying of  the  individualism  of  Roses  to  extremes. 
Each  Rose  busli  or  standard  had  to  stand  alone  or 
at  some  considerable  distance  from  its  fellow,  and 
it  is  no  reflection  on  the  substantial  merits  of 
Roses  to  add  that  few  of  them  were  strong  enough 
as  Undscape  plants  to  bear  the  test  of  such  severe 
isolation.  Some  of  the  stronger  ones  managed  to 
fill  their  appointed  niche  creditably  when  in  full 
flower  and  leafage,  but  when  both  disappeared, 
Roses  cut  a  rather  sorry  figure  in  the  landscape. 
In  the  case  of  the  majority,  however,  they  seldom 
proved  satisfactory  at  their  best;  for,  indeed,  it 
was  and  is  impossible  to  make  single  or  even 
groups  of  ordinary  garden  Roses  form  satisfac- 
tory features  in  the  general  landscape.  While 
as  for  beds  or  rows  of  closely-pruned,  stiiljy- 
trained  standards,  it  passes  the  art  of  the  rosarian 
or  artist  to  mould  thtm  into  picturesque  or 
pleasing  forms. 
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The  bolder  grouping  of  the  freer-growing  Rosea 
in  unexpected  places,  and  the  giving  them  the 
power  to  run  as  they  list,  with  little  or  no  pruning 
or  training,  would  do  much  to  develop  their 
landscape  merits.  The  landscape  effect  of  skilful 
grouping  far  outstrips  any  mere  mechanical 
aggregate  of  numbers.  For  example,  six  Roses 
in  a  group  are  not  merely  six  times  as  effective  as 
one,  but  thirty-six  or  even  fifty  times  more  strik- 
ing ;  and  so  with  any  other  number.  Again, 
surprise  groups  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  telling 
than  those  duly  discounted  beforehand.  One 
visits  a  garden  reported  to  contain  from  one  to 
four  thousand  Roses.  We  not  seldom  leave  such, 
astonished  to  find  how  infiniteseimally  small  or 
even  nil  the  landscape  effects  of  such  gross  aggre- 
gates of  Roses  can  be  toned  down  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  come  on  a  few  groups  or  beds  of 
Roses  unexpectedly  in  the  course  of  a  woodland 
walk,  and  the  effect  is  pleasing  and  effective,  far 
beyond  any  mere  mechanical  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  plants  or  size  of  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, reaching  the  summit  of  a  rising  walk,  a 
small  valley  suddenly  opens  before  you.  Its 
opposite  side  and  bottom  are  furnished  with  beds 
and  groups  of  Roses.  Looked  down  upon  from  an 
elevation  of  from  00  feet  to  100  feet,  every  leaf  and 
flower,  as  well  as  the  outline  of  the  groups  and 
beds  and  grass  or  gravel  divisions,  are  thrown 
back  to  the  eye  with  a  charm  and  a  clearness 
impossible  under  other  conditions.  Elevation  as 
well  as  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
and  the  very  fragrance  gains  fresh  sweetness 
as  it  mingles  and  mixes  its  odour  on  its  way  up  to 
the  beholder.  Rose  rests,  again,  in  some  secluded 
spot  alike  in  the  garden,  pleasure  grounds,  or 
home  woods,  are  equally  welcome  as  shady  seats, 
and  when  skilfully  managed, which  theyseldomare, 
are  as  pleasing  and  satisfactory  features  in  the 
general  landscape.  But  these,  where  they  exist, 
are  mostly  too  prominent ;  note,  for  example,  the 
Rose  garden  with  many  arches  or  bowers  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  an  ironmonger's  shopful  of  iron 
parched  against  the  sky,  proclaiming  to  all  the 
world  a  rosery  in  which  the  iron  for  many  years 
predominated,  and  which  up  till  now  has  fur- 
nished little  shadow  and  less  retirement  to  its 
many  tired-eyed  and  weary-footed  visitors. 

Rose  arbours  or  mounts  may  prove  welcome  rests 
indeed  to  visitors  if  they  furnish  shadow  as  well  as 
rest  by  the  way.  Bu  t  they  are  all  the  more  welcome 
if  they  can  be  so  posted  as  to  be  seen  but  little,  if  at 
all,  till  a  sudden  turn  oropening  ushersoneinto  their 
friendly  shade  and  refreshing  rest  rendered  doubly 
welcome  through  beinj  unexpected.  Neither  is 
it  necessary  that  so  called  Rose  arbours  or  rests 
should  stand  out  bleak  and  bald,  generally  marring 
rather  than  enriching  the  surrounding  landscape  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  possible  to  link  on, 
as  it  were,  groups  or  beds  of  Roses  to  the  bases  of 
Rose  rests,  thus  forming  easy  and  natural  step- 
ping-stones between  the  more  or  less  formal  Rose 
rests  and  the  more  natural  features  of  the  shrub- 
bery or  wood  beyond.  A  great  deal  may  also  be 
done  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  art  and 
Nature  in  Rose  rests  by  allowing  the  plants  on 
the  latter  to  run  out  freely  to  meet  and  mingle 
with  the  more  natural  vegetation  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Nothing  has  crippled  the 
landscape  effects  of  Roses  so  much  as  restrictive 
training  and  severe  pruning.  The  usual  close 
pruning  of  Roses  entirely  unfits  them  for  taking 
their  proper  place  in  landscapes  ;  neither  is  there 
necessity  for  it.  Were  the  show  tent  the  ultimate 
or  only  goal  of  all  Rose  blooms,  there  might  be 
reason  in  close  pruning,  but  as  landscape  effec- 
tiveness depends  rather  upon  numbers  of  blossoms 
than  size  or  individual  perfection,  the  more 
flowers,  as  a  rule,  the  more  effective  the  landscape. 
Certain  thinnings  maybe  are  needful  to  preserve 
the  health  and  prolong  the  life  of  our  Roses,  but 
beyond  this  the  knife  or  shears  should  hardly  be 
felt  it  our  Roses  are  to  assume  their  due  place  and 
power  in  the  adornment  and  enrichment  of  our 
landscapes.  D.  T.  F. 


English  Rose  The  Puritan  (Bennett).— This, 
which,  like  Her  Majesty,  is  coming  into  the  hands  ol 


English  rosarians  viX  America,  resulted  from  a  cross 
betweenMabel  Morrisonand  Devonientjis.  The  fiuwtrs 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  Baroness  RothscbiM  in 
form,  but  to  be  of  a  creamy  or  waxy  white  tiut.  The 
variety  is  reported  as  blooming  with  great  freedom, 
while  theflowers  have  the  valuable  quality  of  remaining 
fresh  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  cut  state.  Assuming 
that  its  parentage  is  correctly  reported,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  in  the  English  circulars  the 
novelty  is  offered  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  not  as  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  an  indication,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  an 
intention  to  discard  the  latter  confusing  and  unne- 
ces-sary  term. 

Rose  Clara  Cochet. — Lachanne's  new  Rose, 
according  to  accounts  from  Germany,  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  those  very  vigorous  light-coloured  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  which  must  not  be  pruned  too  hard,  or  it 
will  be  all  growth  and  no  flowers.  Roses  of  this  class 
are  often  not  very  free  as  maidens,  but  in  spite  of 
this  Clara  Cochet  is  already  highly  recommended  by 
the  Cerman  as  well  as  by  the  French  growers. 

Rose  Her  Majesty  is  another  Rose  which  must 
be  only  moderately  pruned  to  ensure  flower.  This  va- 
riety is  evidently  hardy  enough,  for  its  immense  long 
shoots  appear  quite  uninjured  by  the  25°  of  frost  to 
which  they  have  this  winter  been  e.xposed  unprotected, 
the  buds  already  swelling  to  the  very  tips  of  the 
shoot.s,  and  the  piths  where  the  shoots  have  been  cut 
being  quite  fresh,  and  not  at  all  discoloured. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

THE  MULBERRY. 

TiiK  Mulberry,  like  the  ti>uince  and  the  Medlar, 
does  not  stand  remarkably  high  as  an  edible  fruit, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  profitable,  yet  withal,  the 
produce  of  the  black  variety,  Morus  nigra,  is  grate- 
ful, very  wholesome,  and  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  acquired  a  liking  for  its  sub-acid 
flavour.  In  past  ages,  when  choice  edible  fruits 
of  all  kinds  were  less  plentiful  than  now,  the  Mul- 
berry was  more  or  less  planted  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  being  a  slow-grower  and  long-lived, 
many  grotesque  specimens  of  immense  age  are 
still  met  with  near  the  crumbling  walls  of  old 
monasteries  and  in  the  best-kept  gardens  where 
the  destruction  of  centenarians  is  regarded  as 
eacrilege.  Whether  these  relics  of  the  past  were 
planted  specially  for  their  fruit  or  their  leaves 
when  our  forefathers  embarked  rather  extensively 
in  a  British  silk  industry,  which,  like  Tobacco 
culture,  did  not  pay,  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire 
— suffice  it  to  say,  they  have  handed  down  to  us 
extremely  quaint  forms  which  all  lovers  of  Nature 
admire.  Being  short-grained  and  brittle,  their 
peculiar  habit  of  growth  renders  old  trees  liable  to 
be  broken  by  wind,  the  weight  of  their  foliage,  or 
by  snow  ;  but,  being  tenacious  of  life,  they  have  a 
wonderful  knacK  of  casting  their  huge  branches 
on  their  knees  or  their  elbows,  where,  once  they 
touch  the  earth,  they  strike  root  and  throw  up 
fresh  shoots,  which  grow  up  as  protectors  to  their 
parents.  In  this  way  a  very  ancient  tree  on  the 
lawn  at  Stoke  Edith,  near  Hereford,  has  dropped 
its  branches  one  by  one,  which,  in  their  turn,  have 
grown  into  aged,  hoary  trunks,  although  hardly 
anything  is  left  of  the  original.  This  rather  ex- 
tensive family  of  comparatively  young  trees  now 
covers  a  very  large  space  just  in  the  right  place  ; 
they  produce  bushels  of  bright  black  fruit  annu- 
ally, and  form  a  most  pleasing  and  refreshing  con- 
trast to  Nesfield's  clipped  Box  and  coloured  gravels 
hard  by. 

Pkopacatio;. — From  the  preceding  remarks 
the  young  aspirant  to  silk  manufacture  will  gather 
that  once  planted  in  deep,  rich  soil,  the  tree  will 
perpetuate  itself  through  many  generations.  But 
where  it  does  not  already  exist,  fruit-bearing  trees 
can  be  established  in  a  very  short  time.  Budding, 
grafting,  and  propagation  by  means  of  layers  and 
cuttings  are  more  or  less  practised  by  the  trade. 
The  black  Mulberry  comes  true  from  seeds,  and 
suckers  make  good,  but  some  say  sterile,  trees. 
This  fact,  if  fact  it  is,  however,  makes  little  dif- 


ference, as  such  trees  being  free  and  kind,  make 
excellent  stocks  for  trained  trees  or  standards, 
which  betjin  to  bear  fruit  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years.  Cuttings  of  the  past  year's  wood  1  foot  or 
'2  feet  in  length  slipped  off  with  a  heel  and  let  into 
the  ground  like  Currant  cuttings  in  the  autumn 
soon  strike  root  and  make  the  best  of  plants  for 
general  purposes,  but  speed  being  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  short  cut  to  fruit-bearing  trees  is  by 
means  of  large  boughs,  sometimes  called  trun- 
cheons, which  may  vary  in  size  from  3  feet  to 
10  feet  or  more  in  height  when  let  into  the  ground. 
The  proper  time  to  sever  these  large  pieces  from 
the  parent  trees  is  early  autumn  when  the  foliage 
is  ripe,  and  the  better  to  prevent  wind- waving 
they  should  be  let  in  some  LS  inches,  firmly 
rammed,  and  steadied  with  stakes,  as  we  always 
support  newly  planted  fruit  trees. 

SiTUATio.v. — Although  the  black  Mulberry  is 
said  to  form  a  low  stunted  tree  in  Iceland,  there 
exists  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  lover  of  heat, 
especially  when  in  our  temperate  climate  it  is 
reflected  by  sheltering  walls  and  buildings.  More- 
over, it  revels  in  a  deep,  rich,  warm  soil,  free 
from  stagnant  moisture  ;  therefore,  where  these 
conditions  do  not  exist,  a  sheltered  nook  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  should  be  well  drained  and 
enriched  with  good  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  trees  which 
are  grown  for  their  fruit,  for,  like  all  other  edible 
fruits,  there  are  Mulberries  and  Mulberries,  and 
in  order  to  have  them  in  perfection  they  should 
be  as  black  as  jet,  full  of  juice,  and  not  unlike  a 
large  rich  Blackberry.  When  planted  for  orna- 
ment, extra  warmth  is  of  less  consequence,  but 
being  a  late-Uafing  tree  a  good  site  should  be 
selected,  if  only  to  extend  its  season  of  beauty. 
When  properly  planted,  the  tree  generally  takes 
care  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  pruner.  When 
young,  it  is,  however,  a  good  plan  to  shorten  all 
strong  horizontal  branches,  and  gradually  to 
work  it  up  into  a  clean-stemmed,  round  headed 
standard. 

General  culture. — When  grown  on  the  open 
lawn  with  perfect  drainage  beneath  its  roots,  a 
given  space  round  the  bole  should  be  kept  free 
from  Grass,  which  not  only  keeps  the  soil  cool, 
but  robs  it  of  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  Rich 
mulchings  composed  of  highly  concentrated  stimu- 
lants that  will  keep  in  moisture  without  checking 
the  influence  of  solar  heat  are  advantageous  to 
old  fruit-bearing  trees,  but  solid  masses  which 
prevent  the  soil  from  attaining  its  average  summer 
temperature  should  be  avoided,  not  only  here, 
but  wherever  fruits  of  other  kinds  are  valuable  in 
proportion  to  their  high  flavour.  Whilst  resenting 
water  in  a  cold  stagnant  form,  the  Mulberry 
enjoys  copious  libations  in  summer,  and  very 
often  casts  its  fruit  when  this  element  is  not 
forthcoming  dui'ing  long  periods  of  drought. 
Further,  being  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider, 
want  of  water  fosters  the  enemy  when  the  foliage 
becomes  brown  and  rusty-looking,  and  although 
it  unfolds  late  in  spring  it  falls  prematurely  in  the 
autumn. 

V.iRiETiES. — Morus  nigra,  the  common  Mul- 
berry, a  native  of  Persia,  and  introduced  three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  is  the  only  variety  worth 
growing  for  its  fruit,  and  the  abundantly  pro- 
duced heart-shaped,  rough,  and  coarsely  .^errated 
leaves  rendering  it  unique  among  other  deci- 
duous trees  of  totally  different  habit,  it  is  gene- 
rally selected  for  the  dual  purpose  of  producing 
fruit  and  foliage.  Silkworms  devour  the  leaves, 
but  it  is  to  two  varieties  of  Morus  alba,  a  native  of 
China,  that  the  French  and  Italians  look  for  their 
supply  of  leaves.  The  fruit  of  this  species,  which 
is  white,  is  not  considered  fit  for  food,  but  that  of 
the  two  cultivated  varieties,  M.  multicaulis  and 
M.  ]\Iorettiana,  is  black  and  edible.  The  white 
Mulberry  is  considered  more  tender  than  the 
black  ;  it  grows  much  faster,  is  less  enduring,  and 
is  highly  impatient  of  stagnant  water.  Its  leaves 
are  comparatively  smooth,  very  succulent,  and 
contain  much  glutinous  matter  which  gives  tena- 
city to  the  silk  produced  by  the  worms  fed  upon 
them.    Calcareous,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils  rest- 
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ing  on  dry  rolling  ground  produce  the  finest 
quality. 

Morus  rubra,  a  native  of  North  America,  like 
the  preceding,  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  makes  a 
tall  tree.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  leaves, 
and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  tolerable,  but  it  is  only 
from  the  landscape  planter's  point  of  view  that 
this  and  M.  alba  should  be  looked  upon  in  this 
country. 

The  black  Mulberry  makes  a  very  handsome 
wall  tree  where  it  produces  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
the  highest  perfection.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture  under  glass. 


DIGGING  AMONGST  FRUIT  TREES. 

We  have  for  some  years  past  given  up  digging 
amongst  fruit  trees  and  bushes  as  far  as  possible  ; 
when  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil  near  them  we  use 
steel  forks,  and  keep  spades  at  a  respectful  distance. 
We  give,  however,  a  good  top-dressing  or  mulching  of 
manure  every  winter.  There  is  hardly  any  substance 
that  will  rot  that  does  not  make  food  for  fruit  trees  ; 
we,  therefore,  spread  the  mulching  around  the  bases 
of  the  trees,  and  occasionally  over  the  whole  surface, 
removing  anything  that  will  not  rot.  Under  this 
treatment  the  roots  form  a  regular  network  close  to 
the  surface  ;  these  are  the  roots  that  make  trees 
fruitful,  and  although  our  soil  is  shallow  and  resting 
on  gravel,  we  get  very  healthy  trees,  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  disease  of  any  kind.  The  mulching  not  only 
prevents  drought  from  affecting  the  roots,  but  it  forms 
a  medium  from  which  they  derive  food.  Our  soil  is 
not  strong  enough  to  produce  large  trees,  but  it  grows 
small  and  very  fruitful  buslies,  that  show  as  good  a 
return  for  the  space  they  occupy  as  the  most  approved 
fruit  trees  can  do,  and  in  this  way  very  nmch  of  what 
is  at  present  unremunerative  land  might  be  brought 
into  use  for  fruit  culture.  It  is  from  trees  in  compa- 
ratively shallow  soils  that  the  earliest  fruit  can  be 
gathered,  and  by  extra  care  in  mulching  to  keep  the 
roots  on  the  surface  good  crops  may  be  secured.  I  do 
not  think  that  bush  fruits  need  to  be  dug  amongst, 
for  with  plenty  of  mulching  on  the  surface  the  soil 
does  not  get  hard,  and  the  digging  breaks  the  liest  roots 
or  turns  them  up  to  drying  winds.  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  do  decidedly  best  in  firm  soil ;  in  fact,  we 
take  some  pains  to  tread  it  around  the  crowns  at  this 
time  of  year.  Autumn -planted  ones  are  liable  to  get 
their  roots  so  loosened  by  frost  that  they  perish  from 
exposure  before  they  get  fresh  hold  of  the  soil  if  not 
trodden  in  in  the  wtiy  just  named.  Old  beds,  too,  .are 
much  benehted  by  a  little  pressure,  at  least  in  light 
soil.  Raspberries  do  not  produce  shoots  all  over  the 
ground  when  kept  firm  at  the  root,  but  push  up  a  few 
canes  close  to  the  parent  stock  ;  and  the  best  bed  of 
(Jooseberries  I  ever  had  never  had  a  spade  or  fork 
used  amongst  them.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
all  interested  in  the  subject  of  profitable  fruit  culture 
to  try  a  portion  of  their  stock  without  any  digging, 
and  devote  the  sum  saved  thereby  to  purchasing 
manure.  J.  G.  H. 


English  and  American  Apples.  —  When 
"A.  D."  {[>.  loij)  speaks  of  American  Apples  being 
superior  to  Bnglish  in  colour  and  beauty  only,  I 
think  he  is  surely  subordinating  his  palate  to  his 
patriotism.  Mr.  Gilbert  (p.  2'22)  knows  better,  or  has 
a  more  sensitive  mouth  ;  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  red 
and  yellow  only  that  he  advises  English  gardeners  to 
set  to  work  at  raising  seedlings  "to  match  the  Ameri- 
can." Not  only  do  I  consider  Newtown  Pippin  to  be 
superior  all  round  to  any  English  Apple,  but  my 
sense  of  what  is  good  tells  me  that  such  a  common 
and  cheap  American  variety  as  the  Baldwin  possesses, 
when  in  perfection,  a  crispness,  juiciness,  and  brisk- 
ness of  flavour  which  can  scarcely  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish Apples.  Our  Ribston  is  supreme  in  rich  flavour, 
but  is  leathery  in  texture  ;  Blenheim  is  a  fine,  hand- 
some Apple,  very  proliSc  and  serviceable,  but  it  is 
apt  to  be  mealy  when  quite  ripe,  and  can  never  be 
called  crisp,  brisk,  or  juicy — epithets  which  are  de- 
served by  so  many  of  the  American  sorts.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert is  right ;  there  is  a  great  future  in  Eogland  for 
Apples  with  fresh  blood  in  them. — G.  H.  E. 

Strawberries  at  Twickenham.— A  curious 
instance  of  the  capacity  of  soil  to  carry  fine  cropj  of 


Strawberries  successively  for  a  long  series  of  years 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Richard  Clarke's  garden  at 
Strawberry  HiU,  Twickenham.  There,  almost  with- 
out a  break  on  a  long,  broad,  south  border,  and,  in- 
deed, in  nearly  all  the  garden,  Strawberries  have  been 
grown  for  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  the 
plants  and  crops  seem  even  now  to  be  as  good  as  ever. 
Of  course,  the  plants  do  not  remain  above  three  years, 
and  a  considerable  portion  is  renovated  every  year. 
The  plants  are  usually  those  that  have  undergone  a 
gentle  forcing.  In  a  market  establishment  such  as 
this  it  is  found  most  profitable  to  force  moderately, 
as  the  best  market,  allied  to  best  crops  and  richest 
coloured  fruits,  is  found  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  As  many  thousands  of  plants  are  grown 
under  glass,  there  is  always  a  considerable  bulk  of 
old  pot  soil  at  command,  and  this  proves  most  ser- 
viceable in  helping  to  replenish  the  garden  ground. 
Mr.  Clarke  grows  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Garibaldi 
chiefly,  the  former  being  the  most  favoured. — A.  D. 


PEACHES  INDOORS  AND  OUT  AND 
MELONS. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  I  see,  says  that  Peach-house  building 
is  "overdone,"  which,  considering  that  the  more 
gardeners  and  their  employers  see  of  Peach  houses 
properly  managed  the  more  inclined  they  are  to 
build,  is  rather  a  doubtful  assertion.  We  even 
hear  of  fruit  growers  for  the  market  building 
Peach  houses  on  an  extensive  scale.  I  like  to  hear 
of  successful  Peach  growing  in  the  open  air;  it 
shows  careful  culture,  and  might  be  encouraged 
where,  for  any  reason,  glass  houses  cannot  be  had; 
but  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  which  is  the  best 
way  in  which  to  grow  Peaches  in  this  country, 
under  a  glass  roof  or  in  the  open  air,  then  I  say 
under  glass  is  so  incomparably  the  best  way  from 
almost  any  point  of  view  from  which  one  chooses 
to  look  at  it,  that  the  two  systems  cannot  be 
named  together.  Both  methods  require  careful 
management,  but  the  returns  under  glass  in  the 
shape  of  crops  are  so  much  greater  and  more  cer- 
tain, as  to  drive,  as  I  have  said,  all  comparison  out 
of  the  question.  Where  in  England,  in  a  general 
way,  can  you  ripen  and  crop  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine shoots  from  .'?  feet  to  r>  feet  long  annually  in 
the  open  air,  or,  where  can  you  produce  trees  from 
12  feet  to  '20  feet  in  diameter  in  two  years  with 
crops  of  ten  and  twenty  dozens,  more  or  less,  in 
the  same  time?  The  answer  is,  Nowhere.  While 
the  cultivator  outdoors  is  fighting  with  blight, 
frosts,  mildew,  and  cold  seasons,  and  waiting 
sometimes  years  for  his  first  crop,  the  underglass 
man  is  away  far  ahead  of  him.  Over-building 
Peach  houses,  forsooth  !  There  is  only  one  com- 
plaint on  that  head  I  ever  heard  of,  and  that  is, 
that  the  supply  of  Peaches  exceeds  the  demand 
and  makes  them  too  cheap  in  the  market  for  the 
grower.  Next,  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  Nobody  can 
grow  Melons  now  in  manure  frames  because  they 
have  houses."  Why  should  they  attempt  it  V  Hot- 
water  pipes  are  cheaper  and  far  better  in  every 
way,  as  has  been  proved  by  overwhelming  testi- 
mony. Lumbering  stage  coaches  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  because  railway  trains  are  a  thousand 
times  better,  and  who  regrets  the  change?  Here 
is  a  debtor-andcreditor  account  of  the  old 
manure-bed  system  of  growing  Melons  compared 
with  pits  heated  by  hot  water,  and  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
understands  both  as  well  as  I  do,  let  him  disprove 
my  statements  if  he  can.  Our  Melon  pits,  heated 
by  hot  water  top  and  bottom,  and  which  have 
been  worked  most  successfully  these  2'2  years 
back,  are  '2.)  yards  long,  and  all  that  is  needed  to 
set  them  in  operation  in  spring  is  to  turn  a  valve. 
Previously,  the  same  amount  of  frames  (i  feet  wide 
would  have  required  a  heap  of  litter  and  leaves  at 
least  20  yards  long,  3  yards  wide,  and  5  feet  deep 
at  the  beginning,  as  all  such  hot-beds  sink  down 
70  per  cent,  before  the  season  is  over.  Such  a  hot- 
bed would  have  required  at  least  fifty  loads  of  leaves 
and  litter,  all  of  which  would  have  had  to  be  first 
collected  in  the  woods  and  afterwards  carted,  and 
prepared  for  several  weeks  previous  to  putting  up, 
not  to  mention  linings  later  on  and  other  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  protection.  And  this  work 
would  have  to  be  repeated  annually  in  all  such 


cases,  the  mere  cost  of  which  alone  for  two  years 
would  build  a  Melon  house  completely  heated. 
Horse  labour  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  per  day  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  items  of  garden  expenditure.  And 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  crops 
in  the  manure  frames,  for,  say  as  one  likes,  they 
are  uncertain  compared  with  hot-water  pits,  in 
which  the  crops  are  generally  both  heavy  and 
good.  Of  course,  in  small  places  where  the  ma- 
terials are  readily  procurable  and  there  are  no 
hot-water  pits,  manure  frames  are  useful,  and  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  them,  but  where- 
ever  Melons  are  in  regular  demand  in  quantity, 
the  less  such  pits  are  used  the  better  for  both 
employer  and  gardener. — .J.  S.  W. 

Mr.   Gilbert's   progress    is  in   the   wrong 

direction  when  he  advocates  the  culture  of  Peaches 
on  walls  instead  of  under  glass,  and  Melons  in 
frames  instead  of  in  houses.  Wall  culture  of 
Peach  trees  is  not  now  so  popular  as  it  used  to  be, 
because  superior  fruit  can  be  obtained  from 
houses,  and,  as  some  allege,  at  less  expense.  As 
for  Melon  culture,  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  practise 
what  he  preaches,  for  some  of  the  best  crops  of 
Melons  I  have  ever  seen  were  cultivated  in  houses 
at  Burghley.  In  cases  in  which  Peach  houses  can 
be  afforded,  walls  facing  the  south  or  south-west 
could  be  better  utilised  if  planted  with  the  finer 
varieties  of  late  Pears — such  as  would  come  in 
during  February  and  March — than  with  Peaches. 
That  excellent  Peaches  can  be  grown  on  open 
walls  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  success 
cannot  be  attained  without  considerable  expense  ; 
and  when  the  best  has  been  done  for  them,  the 
crop  is  neither  so  certain  nor  so  good  as  that 
which  can  be  obtained  from  an  orchard  house  or  an 
ordinary  Peach  house,  where  the  trees  are  planted 
out  and  trained  to  the  roof-glass.  The  finest  wall 
Peaches — such  as  Noblesse  and  Royal  George — I 
have  ever  seen  were  gathered  north  of  the  Tweed. 
The  walls  were  about  14  feet  high  and  built  of 
red  bricks.  There  was  one  house  for  early  Peaches, 
but  the  entire  late  crop  was  gathered  out  of  doors. 
The  border  in  which  the  trees  were  planted  had 
been  well  made  and  drained.  The  soil  ought  to 
be  of  a  character  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
large  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  most  freely  near  the  surface. 
With  wall  trees  out  of  doors  my  plan  has  been  to 
make  the  ground  moderately  rich,  and  in  plant- 
ing to  place  a  barrow-load  of  deciyed  turfy 
loam,  broken  up  fine,  amongst  the  roots.  In  this 
loam  the  trees  accumulate  a  mass  of  roots  the 
first  year  and  make  good  growth  ;  the  next  sea- 
son they  become  much  more  vigorous,  and  if  any 
of  the  leading  shoots  are  likely  to  grow  too 
strongly,  pinch  them  back,  an  operation  which 
causes  them  to  make  three  or  more  shoots  of  a 
better  kind  ;  by  this  time  the  trees  will  be  of  large 
size  and  well  furnished  throughout  with  bearing 
wood.  Every  tree  should  be  lifted  again  in 
autumn  and  replanted  in  the  same  kind  of  turfy 
loam,  spreading  the  roots  out  to  their  full  extent. 
As  a  rule,  they  will  not  require  any  more  lifting 
and  replanting,  but  if  any  of  them  should  grow  too 
vigorously,  they  may  again  be  lifted  and  replanted. 
If  this  is  done  every  second  year,  such  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  is  accumulated,  that  the  mere  lifting 
and  immediate  planting  of  the  trees  do  not  affect 
the  blossoming  and  setting  of  the  fruit,  but  suffi- 
ciently check  the  growth  of  the  young  wood  for 
the  season.  Summer-pinching,  thinning-out,  and 
nailing-in  of  the  young  wood  are  essential  to  the 
well  ripening  and  colouring  of  the  fruit.  So,  also, 
is  keeping  the  leaves  clean.  Red  spider,  mildew, 
and  the  Peach  aphis,  if  allowed  a  fair  chance  in 
the  dog  days,  would  ruin  the  best  of  prospects  in 
a  week. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots  come  next. 
I  have  purchased  maiden  trees — that  is,  trees  one 
year  from  the  bud — potted  them  in  November, 
and  by  careful  pinching  and  training  the  year 
following,  they  have  become  handsome  fruitful 
trees,  which  bore  a  crop  of  most  excellent  fruit 
the  next  year — that  is,  in  the  third  season's  growth 
from  the  bud.  I  carried  oft'  the  first  prize  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  with  six  fruits  from  one  of  these 
three-year-old  trees  against  fifty-six  competitors 
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for  the  best  dish  of  Peaches ;  and  I  also  gained  the 
first  prize  with  Nectarines  from  trees  of  the  same 
age.  I  mention  these  matters  in  order  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  other  practical  men  may  guess  what 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  must  have  been  that  could 
take  a  first  prize  against  fifty-six  competitors  in 
September.  An  orchard  house  full  of  well-grown 
trees  from  the  time  when  the  blossoms  open  in 
spring  until  the  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  in  autumn 
is  a  source  of  daily  interest,  and  the  labour  atten- 
dant on  cultivating  the  fruit  to  perfection  is  not 
80  exacting  as  that  of  growing  a  collection  of 
Auriculas  or  Carnations  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence.  The  trees,  of  course,  require 
summer  pinching  and  pruning,  and  the  shoots ' 
have  to  be  tied  down  in  order  to  expose  the  fruits 
to  the  light,  and  this  must  also  be  done  in  the 
case  of  wall  trees.  A  Peach  house  may  be  con- 
structed in  two  divisions — one  to  be  forced  and 
the  other  for  the  production  of  late  fruit.     As  in 


athome,  matter-of-fact  individual,  and  may  not 
be  well  posted  up  on  this  subject ;  still  I  do  think 
that  I  should  have  heard  from  the  many  visitors 
who  call  here  in  the  course  of  a  year  some  tidings 
of  failure  had  such  been  the  fact.  At  any  rate, 
so  far  as  the  district  for  many  miles  round  here  is 
concerned,  there  is  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  such  a 
report.  At  this  place  our  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  are  models  of  health  and  vigour,  and  they 
fruit,  not  a  little,  but  heavily  every  year— indeed 
they  never  fail;  and  the  fruit  is  hardly  second 
either  in  appearance  or  quality  to  that  produced 
by  trees  that  have  all  the  advantages  of  glass.  In 
further  justification  of  my  opinion  that  open-air 
Peach  cultivation  is  not  failing,  I  would  mention 
the  magnificent  trees  at  Strathfieldsaye,  Bear- 
wood, Sonierley,  Broadlands,  and  Dogmersfield. 
Is  the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  i.i.,  is  out- 
door cultivation  too  troublesome,  or  is  it,  as  my 
friend  (Ulbert  hints,  an  overplus  of  glass  erec- 


training  suits  it  best.  Plant  healthy  fan -trained 
trees,  and  let  them  spread  out  evenly  in  all  directions. 
Keep  them  clean  during  the  growing  se.ason,  by  dust- 
ing with  tobacco  powder  or  syringing  with  tobacco 
water,  dipping  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  into  the 
mixture.  Cover  with  nets  to  keep  off  birds  so  as 
to  let  the  (ruits  get  fully  ripe.  In  winter  cut  out 
weakly  and  exhausted  fruit-beariDg  wood,  and  nail  in 
the  young  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth 
full  length,  as  the  Morello  bears  the  finest  fruit  on  the 
young  wood.  Even  in  fruit-growing  counties  Morellos 
are  always  profitable. — J.  G.  H. 


APPLE  POMEROY. 
Although  this  delicious  old  Apple  has  been  ob- 
literated from  the  leading  nurserymen's  lists,  and 
the  tree  is  rarely  met  with  in  a  young  state,  it 
possesses  qualities  so  peculiarly  its  own,  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  it  to  die  out.     Pomo- 


Liimbton  Castle,  fnm  the  south-west.    (See  i>.  249.)    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photogiaph. 


the  case  of  out  of  doors  fruit,  the  foundation  of 
successful  culture  must  be  laid  in  well- constructed 
borders.  We  made  our  Peach  borders  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Vine  borders.  They  were 
dug  out  ;?  feet  0  inches  deep.  About  9  inches  of 
brick-bats  were  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  over 
these  was  laid  the  compost,  consisting  of  decayed 
turf  ;  a  good  sprinkling  of  mortar  rubbish  was 
mixed  with  it,  and  some  crushed  bones.  There 
is  a  depth  of  '2  feet  9  inches  of  this  material,  and 
in  it  the  trees  have  made  grand  growth,  and  also 
bear  well. — J.  Douglas. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of 

various  communications  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  Gaudex  as  to  the  non-success  of 
Peach  growing  out  of  doors.  Is  there,  or  has  there 
been  a  general  cjUapse  of  open-air  Peach  cultiva- 
tion '?    My  answer  is,  no.     I  am,  I  confess,  a  stay- 


tions  that  makes  people  less  attentive  than  they 
were  wont  to  be  to  outdoor  Peach  trees,  allowing 
them  to  get  smothered  with  aphides  early  in  the 
season,  and  then  bewailing  the  climate  and  crying 
deterioration,  when  a  thorough  drenching  of  clear 
water  would  have  annihilated  the  aphides  and 
have  been  salvation  to  the  trees.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  this  we  practise;  hence  our 
trees  do  not  get  smothered  with  aphides.  — 
W.  WiLDSMiTH,  Heckfield,  Hanls. 


Morello  Cherries  for  cottage  walls. — Let 

me  direct  special  attention  to  the  value  of  the  Morello 
Cherry  for  covering  the  walls  of  cottages,  on  which  it 
hardly  ever  fails  to  produce  good  crops.  The  latter 
sell  well  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  in  after  the 
glut  of  other  fruits  is  over.  This  Cherry  grows  and 
I  fruits  well  on  any  aspect,  and  the  simplest  kind  of 


logists  say  there  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Pomeroy — the  early,  the  late,  the  new,  the  old, 
and  the  winter— but,  provided  young  trees  of  each 
were  planted  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  Pomeroy  of  the  western  counties 
and  that  of  the  north,  sometimes  called  the  green 
Blenheim,  would  not  embrace  the  whole  family. 
One  of  our  oldest  Apples,  and  at  one  time  a  great 
favourite,  aged  trees  of  it  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  England,  but  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  any  quantity  ;  and  so  distinct  is  the 
fruit,  with  its  rough  covering  of  russet  richly  suf- 
fused under  warm  sunshine,  that  once  seen,  it  can 
never  be  mistaken.  At  this  place,  although  there 
may  be  more  in  the  parish,  I  have  only  met  with 
one  tree  in  our  orchards,  and  this  is  a  hoary  relic 
of  the  last  generation.  It  generally  bears  a  crop 
of  fruit,  fair  specimens  of  which  justify  me  in  say, 
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ing  it  is  the  Pomeroy  No.  1  figured  in  the  "Here- 
fordshire Pomona."  There  it  is  described  as  an 
early  Apple,  ripe  in  October,  and  in  use  through 
November  and  December.  The  editor  was  quite 
right  in  giving  it  this  prefi.x,  as  I  have  had  it  fit 
for  use  in  September.  It  ia  not,  however  a  fleet- 
ing Apple,  for,  soft  and  tender  though  it  be,  it 
keeps  well,  apparently  without  undergoing  any 
change,  throughout  the  winter.  This  quality, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark,  does  not  appear  to  exist 
everywhere — a  fact  which  leads  me  to  think  many 
of  our  fruit  rooms  are  open  to  more  than  one  im- 
provement. Early  and  mid-season  Apples,  all 
admit,  are  too  numerous,  and  men  of  progress  are 
looking  for  varieties  that  will  carry  us  well  over 
Easter.  Of  these  we  have  a  few,  but  most  of 
them  are  deficient  in  quality  ;  and  few  care  to  eat 
an  Apple  in  an  uncooked  state  that  is  hard  and 
acid.  Others  who  appreciate  the  flavour  of  the 
Ribston  and  other  crisp  Apples  cannot  at  any 
season  eat  them  ;  consequently,  they  are  obliged 
to  seek  flavour  in  fruit  of  softer  texture.  To  this 
class  of  consumers  the  Pomeroy  should  prove 
valuable,  for  not  only  have  I  kept  it  for  six  months 
on  a  shelf  in  a  cold  fruit  room,  but  I  have  always 
found  it  remarkably  tender,  with  a  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  texture,  .juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  Apples  I  should  advise  anyone 
to  plant  in  quantity,  but  connoisseurs  who  appre- 
ciate these  peculiar  qualities  should  grow  a  few 
for  their  own  eating.  W.  Coleman. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Vines. 
The  principal  work  in  early  houses  will  be  thin- 
ning the  bunches  and  berries,  stopping  the  shoots 
where  the  sub-laterals  have  filled  their  allotted 
space,  and  tying  down  as  growth  proceeds.  The 
first  part  of  this  programme  many  people  think 
should  be  deputed  to  a  disinterested  person,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  gardener  in  charge  what  his  Vines  are  capable 
of  doing.  In  all  cases,  be  the  Vines  young  or  old, 
it  is  always  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  light  or 
moderate  cropping,  as  Grapes  in  these  days  must 
be  perfect  in  colour  and  finish,  otherwise  they  will 
barely  pay  for  carriage  to  market.  This  point 
settled,  the  thinning  of  the  berries  should  be 
pushed  forward,  as  every  day  lost  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  throws  a  useless  strain  upon 
the  Vines.  How  to  thin  is  another  matter,  as  no 
two  Vines  of  the  same  kind  in  different  soils  and 
under  different  treatment  form  their  bunches  and 
swell  their  berries  exactly  alike.  The  man  in 
charge,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  should  be  the 
best  judge,  as  one  or  two  years'  acquaintance  will 
enable  him  to  tell  to  a  nicety  what  number  of 
berries  will  go  to  the  formation  of  a  bunch  that 
will  neither  be  crowded  nor  straggling  when  ripe. 
When  thinning  is  finished  the  inside  borders 
should  be  mulched  with  well-worked  horse  manure 
or  rotten  manure,  and  watered  to  an  extent  that 
will  ensure  every  particle  of  soil  being  thoroughly 
moistened.  The  general  syringing  of  the  Vines 
having  been  discontinued,  all  available  surfaces 
should  be  well  damped  twice  a  day,  the  first  time 
with  clear,  tepid  water,  the  second  after  the  house 
is  closed  with  diluted  liquid.  If  the  Vines  are 
weak,  similar  liquid,  a  pinch  of  guano,  which 
makes  foliage,  or  soot  water  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  filling  up 
the  evaporating  pans,  and  a  syringeful  of  the  last, 
wherever  it  can  be  delivered  without  casting 
spray  on  the  berries,  will  have  an  invigorating 
effect  on  the  leaves  and  laterals.  From  this  stage 
until  the  berries  are  stoned  the  laterals  should  be 
tied  down  where  space  remains  uncovered,  the 
strongest  only  being  pinched,  whilst  those  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  weakness  may  be  allowed  to 
ramble,  provided  they  do  not  reach  the  glass  or 
impede  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  temperature 
in  the  Hamburgh  house  may  range  from  60°  at 
night  with  a  little  air,  to  75°  on  dull  days,  80°  on 
bright  days,  and  5°  higher  after  closing  with  solar 
heat.  Night  air  should  be  shut  ofi'  when  the  fires 
are  stirred  in  the  morning,  and  the  ventilators 
rtlJty  femain   closed   until  the  rising  temperature 


touches  70°,  when  a  gradual  increase  should  set 
the  maximum  at  80°.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
admission  of  air  should  never  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, the  house  at  this  changeable  season  should 
be  closely  watched,  and  so  soon  as  the  sun  begins 
to  lose  power,  reduction  and  final  closing  must  be 
performed  in  time  to  run  up  a  few  degrees  in  the 
afternoon.  Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  Foster's 
Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  do  well  under 
Hamburgh  treatment,  but  Muscats  require  a  little 
more  heat  when  they  are  setting.  We  sometimes 
find  a  Muscat  Vine  occupying  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house,  but  in  order  to  set  and  finish  them 
properly  early  Muscats  should  always  have  a  small 
compartment  to  themselves. 

Snri:i:>^!<ioii  fwufirs  being  generally  furnished  with 
similar  varieties,  with  perhaps  Gros  Colmar  and  a 
Frontignan  thrown  in,  make  good  progress,  and 
set  their  fruit  well  under  identical  condition  as  to 
heat,  air,  and  moisture.  The  only  difterence  I 
would  suggest  is  more  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, and  perhaps  a  slightly  increased  tempera- 
ture after  closing.  Gros  Colmar,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  late  in  a  contemporary,  is 
not  the  difficult  Grape  some  writers  who  have 
recently  achieved  success  would  have  us  believe. 
The  fact  that  it  requires  plenty  of  time  not  only 
to  mature  its  fruit,  but  also  to  throw  off  its  earthy 
flavour,  has  long  been  known  by  Grape  growers 
generally,  and  those  who  have  been  most  success- 
ful have  invariably  started  their  Vines  early 
enough  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  season 
and  plenty  of  time  for  winter  rest.  Because  it  is 
a  late-keeping  Grape  it  is  too  often  found  in  the 
Lady  Downes  house,  perhaps  the  least  suitable 
in  the  whole  range  of  vineries,  unless,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  Lady  Downes  are  grown  under 
Muscat  treatment.  Gros  Colmar  sets  and  swells 
well  in  a  Hamburgh  house,  but  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  by  the  end  of  July  to  ensure 
plenty  of  sun-heat  and  air  for  ripening  the  fruit 
and  wood  before  fire-heat  and  diminished  ventila- 
tion become  imperative  in  the  autumn.  To  secure 
these  conditions,  the  second  vinery,  or  a  Gros 
Colmar  house,  should  be  devoted  to  its  culture. 
When  the  berries  of  this  Grape  first  become  black 
they  are  unripe  ;  when  the  leaves  fall  they  are  not 
at  their  best ;  but  when  they  have  been  allowed  to 
hang  for  a  month  on  ripe  wood,  and  another  in  a 
dry  and  rather  warm  Grape  room,  the  quality  of 
this  byno-means  rich  Grape  becomes  passable. 

Lale  hojixcs. — If  Lady  Downes  and  other  late 
Vines  are  not  already  swelling  their  buds,  the 
houses  should  be  closed  every  day,  with  plenty  of 
sun-heat  and  moisture,  and  the  pipes  may  be 
warmed  on  dull  days  and  cold  nights.  Water  in 
a  tepid  state,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  been 
freely  administered  to  the  internal  borders,  and 
this  may  be  repeated,  as  there  is  less  danger  of 
giving  too  much  than  too  little  water  after  this 
period,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  clouds  this  season  have  not  contributed  to  the 
external  roots  their  usual  quantum.  The  syringe 
in  this  'house  plays  a  very  important  part,  and 
where  the  canes  are  young  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  fermenting  material.  Young  rods  of 
Lady  Downes  break  well  or  uneven  according  to 
their  state  of  ripeness.  To  ascertain  whether  they 
are  properly  matured  one  only  need  look  at  the 
last  Grapes  they  produced,  now  hanging  in  the 
Grape  room  ;  if  fresh  and  plump,  the  Vines  will 
break  freely  ;  if  black  in  the  stalk  and  shrivelled 
in  the  berry,  all  long  rods  should  be  bent  down 
over  fermenting  leaves  until  the  back  buds  have 
started. 

Late  2ri(xi-a>.i,  especially  the  Bowood  variety, 
are  generally  in  advance  of  Lady  Downes,  and  will 
now  be  moving  freely.  When  well  started,  these 
and  the  late  sorts  in  the  adjoining  house  should  be 
helped  forward  under  precisely  similar  treatment. 

Pot  !'(«(<  now  swelling  their  fruit  will  require 
plenty  of  stimulating  food  both  in  the  way  of  top- 
dressing  and  liquid.  The  first  can  be  replenished 
as  often  as  the  old  is  washed  away,  and  the  more 
frequently  the  second  ia  varied  the  better  the  pro- 
gress. Good  liquid  from  the  manure-heap  is  of 
course  the   standing   dish   in   all   matters   horti- 


cultural, but  where  this  is  flanked  by  guano,  soot 
water,  or  some  of  the  thousand  and  one  kinds  of 
highly  concentrated  artificial  manures,  membeia 
of  the  vegetable,  like  those  of  the  animal,  kingdom 
benefit  by  the  change.  When  the  Grapes  are  well 
through  the  stoning  they  may  be  pushed  on  apace, 
not  by  a  high  night  temperature,  which  should  be 
kept  below  70"  with  a  little  air,  but  by  closing 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  running  up  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  If  not  overcropped  and 
the  roots  have  escaped  into  the  bed,  good  laterals 
will  require  tying  out  in  preference  to  pinching, 
as  every  leaf  helps  the  fruit. 

Cat-hark  Vines  that  have  been  shaken  out  and 
potted  in  7-inch  pots  should  soon  be  fit  for  the 
final  shift  into  the  fruiting  size,  which  need  not 
exceed  14  inches  in  diameter.  Rough  half  rotted 
turf,  bone  dust,  and  lime  rubble  make  good  com- 
post, and  as  this  will  have  to  filter  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  liquid  for  the  next  fifteen  months, 
animal  manure  should  not  be  used.  If  dry  it  may 
be  firmly  rammed  or  pressed  into  the  pots  to 
prevent  its  holding  much  water  in  suspension  ;  if 
warm  also  so  much  the  better,  as  the  tender  roots, 
which  must  be  slightly  uncoiled,  will  not  then 
feel  the  check.  A  bottom-heat  of  75'^,  not  too  far 
from  the  glass  in  a  light  pit,  is  the  best  place  for 
the  newly  potted  Vines.  Shade  for  a  few  hours 
on  bright  days  may  be  necessary,  and  as  water  at 
first  must  be  given  sparingly  atmospheric  mois- 
ture will  be  found  an  invaluable  sustaining  agent 
until  they  can  be  freely  exposed  to  air  and  light. 
This  stage  reached,  ordinary  vinery  treatment  will 
suffice. 

I7/(f.*  from  eyes. — When  the  eyes  have  ex- 
hausted the  stored-up  sap  they  will  make  a  dead 
stand,  and  as  this  is  the  critical  period,  bottom- 
heat  must  be  maintained  to  favour  their  making 
roots.  Being  plunged  in  a  moist  bed  slight  shade 
and  frequent  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  will 
render  the  baneful  practice  of  watering  unnecessary 
until  the  young  roots  touch  the  aides  of  the  pots, 
and  as  these  will  quickly  flush  the  dry-looking, 
elongated  buds  into  miniature  leaves  and  stems,  the 
veriest  tyro  will  know  when  to  give  water  and  reduce 
the  shading.  When  in  free  growth  the  first  shift 
into  clean  5-inch  pots  must  be  made,  and  more 
room  being  needed  a  fresh  sweet  bed  ranging 
about  80°  should  be  ready  for  their  reception. 
Here  they  must  be  treated  as  newly  potted  cut- 
tings, and  when  re-established,  more  light,  air,  and 
water  and  less  bottom-heat,  by  drawing  them 
gradually  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  favour  a 
firm,  short-jointed  growth  of  Vine. 

Fins. 
When  the  fruit  on  early  started  trees  show 
signs  of  moving,  as  now  will  soon  be  the  case, 
more  heat  by  day  may  be  given  to  them,  and  the 
temperature  may  range  about  05'^  on  mild  nights, 
always  with  a  little  air  when  the  lights  can  bo 
opened  without  sensibly  lowering  it.  Aa  days 
increase  in  length  and  the  sun  gains  power  large 
trees  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  confined  borders 
will  take  heavy  supplies  of  water  more  or  less 
enriched  by  stimulants,  according  to  their  vigour 
and  the  crop  they  are  carrying.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  good  thing  to  over-feed,  as  strong  liquid 
produces  coarse  unfruitful  wood,  whilst  turf  and 
old  lime  rubble  or  burnt  earth  produce  a  surface 
root  run  in  which  they  revel  without  becoming 
gross.  A  word  as  to  thinning  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  many  people  often  thwart  them- 
selves by  leaving  all  the  fruit,  no  matter  how 
thickly  it  may  be  set,  to  allow  for  dropping.  At 
first  sight  this  may  appear  sound  practice,  but  the 
very  fact  of  overloading,  aa  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  is  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
If  this  erroneous  notion  could  be  got  rid  of,  and 
Figs,  like  other  fruits,  were  thinned  at  an  early 
stage,  this  badly  treated  tree  would  soon  redeem 
its  character,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  under 
glass  it  would  become  a  perpetual  bearer.  Al- 
though late,  if  not  already  done,  heavily  cropped 
trees  may  still  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the 
least  proroLsing  fruit,  whilst  those  left  should  be 
well  bathed  twice  a  day  and  have  all  the  sun  and 
light  that  can  be  admitted. 
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Lali'  hovaex,  from  which  one  crop  only  is  ex- 
pected, frhould  now  be  tied  in  and  ready  for 
starting.  If  well  watered  and  mulched  the  point 
buds  will  soon  commence  swelling,  but  unless  fire 
heat  is  at  command  for  falling  bark  upon  in  bad 
weather,  full  air  by  day  and  a  liberal  supply 
should  be  admitted  when  nights  are  not  frosty 
until  the  season  is  further  advanced. 

Melons. 
A  good  supply  of  fresh  young  plants  must  now 
be  kept  on  hand  for  putting  out  as  space  occupied 
by  winter  Cucumbers  becomes  vacant.  Where 
Melons  are  extensively  grown  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  special  nursing  pit  well  worked  with  fire- 
heat  and  fermenting  material  combined,  and  to 
sow  a  few  seeds  once  a  fortniijht.  If  not  wanted 
the  oldest  batches  should  be  thrown  away,  other- 
wise when  pot-bound  they  soon  become  attacked 
by  spider  and  rarely  make  satisfactory  progress  if 
planted  out.  Upon  this  principle  a  constant 
relay  of  sturdy  young  plants  fit  for  house  or  frame 
is  always  at  hand,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  a  good 
start  with  these  soft-wooded  tropical  plants  is 
more  than  half  the  battle.  Early  plants  from 
which  ripe  fruit  is  expected  early  in  May  will  now 
be  well  advanced,  and  once  they  have  taken  to 
the  trellis  will  gather  daily  in  strength.  To 
maintain  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all 
male  blossoms  up  to  the  time  the  female  flowers 
are  ready  for 

Fcr/lliialioii,  when,  provided  the  bottom-heat 
is  kept  at  SO^  and  the  air  temperature  propor- 
tional ely  hi^h,  there  will  be  little  diHiculty  in 
securing  an  abundant  "set."  This  high  tempera- 
ture must  not,  however,  be  secured  by  keeping 
the  ventilators  closed,  as  Melons  when  setting  or 
ripening  are  often  injured  by  confinement  in  a 
moist  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  have  sutficient  heat  to  maintain  a  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air,  whilst  root  and  atmospheric 
moisture  during  these  processes  should  be  slightly, 
but  not  injuriously,  decreased.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  safe,  i.e.,  the  size  of  Walnuts,  more  water 
may  be  given,  and  gradually  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  until  the  Melons  have  attained 
their  full  size,  when  the  second  high  and  dry 
epoch  will  set  in.  When  thinning  the  fruit  it  is 
very  important  that  uniformity  of  size  be  well 
considered,  and  the  better  to  secure  this  point  the 
final  thinning  should  not  be  made  until  after  all 
the  laterals  are  stopped  and  the  Melons  are  large 
enough  to  require  supports.  For  this  purpose 
small  pieces  of  board  with  wires  attached  to  the 
corners,  squares  of  galvanised  wire  netting,  or 
bands  of  matting  are  used.  I  prefer  the  first,  as 
the  others,  especially  the  last,  sometimes  leave 
marks  upon  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe. 

Topdnssinii. — When  the  young  Melons  com- 
mence swelling  freely,  and  the  soil  recently  kept 
dry  has  been  properly  moistened,  the  plants  will 
he  fit  for  I  he  final  earthing,  if  growing  on  hills; 
for  top-dressing  if  in  pots.  For  plants  on  hills  a 
good  coveiing  of  strong,  friable  loam  made  per- 
vious to  w.  ter  with  lime  rubble  will  be  found 
suitable  :  but  plants  in  pots  require  the  addition 
of  bone  dust,  which  suits  them  better  than  any 
other  highly  concentrated  stimulant  I  have  met 
with.  Of  this  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  spade  may 
be  added  to  a  good  barrow-load  of  compost,  and, 
provided  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  a  few  days  before 
it  is  wanted,  slight  fermentation  will  set  in,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  In  either  case  the  compost 
should  be  very  firmly  rammed  with  the  potting 
rammer,  as  Melons  rejoice  in  a  solid,  resisting  soil 
that  will  not  readily  part  with  moisture.  When 
the  young  roots  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  this, 
mild  manurial  stimulants  answer  best  when  sup- 
plied in  a  liquid  form,  as  solid  manure  sometimes 
induces  canker,  and  always  encourages  worms. 
From  this  time  forward  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
light,  of  which  we  have  none  too  much,  must  be 
secured  by  keeping  the  glass  clean  and  divesting 
the  plants  of  laterals,  but  on  no  account  must  the 
main  leaves  be  injured.  Moisture  can  be  created 
by  damping  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  piths,  and 
walls,    but  not  'the  foliage   before   the  house   is 


opened  ;  and,  provided  the  plants  will  stand  it, 
they  may  be  well  f-yringed  after  it  is  closed  in  the 
afternoon.  Some  varieties  will  not,  however,  bear 
direct  syringing  at  any  time,  and  I  question  if 
the  best  flavoured  fruit  is  not  gathered  from  plants 
that  never  receive  a  drop  of  water  over  their 
leaves  after  the  female  flowers  open.  Spider  is 
the  worst  enemy,  but  it  rarely  makes  much  head- 
way when  the  plants  are  well  grown  with  plenty 
of  heat,  fresh  air  on  fine  days,  and  an  abundance 
of  moisture.  W.  C. 


Market  Gardens. 

Fia'IT-GKOWING  FOR  MARKET. 

Mr.  Gkoom  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  merits 
of  the  southern  counties  for  fruit  growing,  but,  as 
recently  remarked  in  The  Gakden',  the  English 
growers  have  not  yet  begun  to  compete  with  the 
Americans.  They  might  do  much  more  in  the  way 
of  early  Apples,  as  the  American  varieties  do  not 
arrive  until  later  in  the  season.  A  good  lesson  might 
lie  learned  from  the  Americans  as  regards  the  selec- 
tion of  sorts  by  growing  only  three  or  four  of  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  the  locality.  It  is  the  mixed 
consignments  sent  into  market  by  some  of  our  home 
growers  that  give  such  email  returns,  when  perh.ips 
the  same  bulk  of  one  variety  would  be  worth  double 
the  money. 

Conversing  with  a  Large  grower  a  short  time  back, 
he  informed  me  that  he  only  grew  five  or  six  varieties. 
For  the  first  crop  he  depends  upon  Early  Julien, 
which  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  can  be  marketed  direct 
from  the  tree.  Of  Yellow  Ingestre,  sometimes  called 
.Summer  Golden  Pippin,  he  grows  several  acres.  It 
is  a  great  cropper,  and,  owiog  to  its  beautiful,  clear 
primrose  colour,  sells  well.  On  the  same  fruit  farm 
Keswick  Codlin  is  still  grown  in  quantity,  and  Lord 
Derby,  a  large  Apple,  is  a  great  favourite.  The  same 
may  be  Paid  (jf  Warner's  King.  A  consignment  of 
3000  bushels  of  Wellington  sent  to  the  Borough 
Market  realised  lOs.  per  bushel.  Mr.  Charles  White- 
head says,  "An  acre  of  woodland,  whose  underwood 
was  never  worth  more  than  £7  or  £3  per  acre  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  years'  growth,  has  yielded  as  much 
as  £150  annually  where  grubbed  and  planted  with 
Strawberries."  Such  facts  as  these  ought  to  give 
some  encouragement  towards  the  production  of  good 
'ruit,  which  must  follow  a  judicious  selection  of 
varieties. 

The  soil  is  not  so  important  as  the  varieties. 
Mr.  Groom  seoms  under  the  impression  that  the 
Kentish  growers  are  favoured  with  the  best  of  soil. 
This  may  be,  but  the  fruit  farm  under  notice,  com- 
prising more  than  200  acres,  was  originally  wood- 
land covered  with  a  poor  growth  of  underwood,  and 
many  would  have  condemned  the  place  at  first  tight. 
If  soil  is  good,  all  kinds  of  fruit  will  succeed,  but  the 
geological  formation  often  differs  greatly  over  a  small 
area.  Chalk,  with  a  thin  surface  layer  of  soil,  is 
about  the  worst,  but  a  fairly  good  soil  mixed  with  the 
chalk  will  grow  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Red  Currants. 
Round  about  Maidstone  the  soil  overlies  the  Kentish 
ragstone,  but  very  good  Apples  are  grown.  Apples 
and  Pears  also  do  well  in  the  stony  lands  about 
Orpington.  All  through  the  weald  of  Kent  the  soil 
is  very  heavy,  but  good  Apples  are  grown.  Black 
Currants  thrive  admirably  on  the  heaviest  soil,  pro- 
vided the  drainage  is  good. 

The  situation  of  the  pLmtation  is  important;  it 
is  useless  to  plant  on  an  exposed  hill ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,- if  the  plantation  is  in  a  valley  or  too 
near  a  stream,  there  will  be  great  danger  from  .spring 
frosts,  as  the  mist  will  rise  from  such  damp  situations 
and  settle  on  the  flowers,  a  slight  frost  causing  their 
destruction.  If  a  little  shelter  is  necessary,  nothing 
is  much  better  than  iiamsons:  they  stand  the  wind 
well,  and  form  a  good  screen,  while  the  fruit  will  give 
a  good  return. 

The.re  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  made  coucern- 
ing  English  v.  American  Apples,  that  "the  free- 
hold system  encourages  fruit-tree  planting."  The 
Enolish  growers,  if  the  land  is  not  their  own,  have  to 
bear  many  charges.     The  fruit  farm  before  referred 


to  is  an  instance.  Previously  a  poor  woodland,  it 
was  taken  in  hand  by  the  present  cultivator,  and  at 
considerable  expense  made  into  a  fruit  g:>rdt-n.  Then 
CI  mes  the  extra  tithe  charge.  It  is  like  tixing  a  man 
for  his  industry.  The  grower  remarked  to  me,  "  the 
land  cannot  bear  three  charges,  and  as  the  landlord 
has  a  right  to  his  rent,  while  the  labour  must  be  paid 
for,  the  tithes  must  go  unpaid." 

A.  Hkrbixgton. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Broccoli. — Whilst  the  commonly  grown  purple- 
sprouting  Broccoli  has  stood  so  well,  all  white  Broc- 
coli has  suffered  severely;  indeed,  breadths  of  extra 
strong  plants  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  recent  hard  weather.  When  later  it  is  asked, 
why  is  it  we  import  so  much  Broccoli  or  similar 
vegetables  ?  let  the  reason  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
om-  winters,  which  play  such  havoc  with  green  stuffs 
generally,  and  white  Broccoli  in  particular.  Could 
these  be  grown  with  safety,  it  is  certain  they  would 
be  grown  abundantly.  There  ought  to  be  an  ample 
supply  grown  in  the  most  southerly  districts  for  the 
London  market;  but  it  would  even  then  be  doubtful 
whether  it  would  pay  to  send  so  far  to  such  an 
abundantly  stocked  market  as  London  usually  is.  I 
have  found  a  few  Ute-planted  white  Brocijoli  on 
poor  soil  to  have  stood  exceedingly  well ;  but  they 
doubtless  owe  their  immunity  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  so  robust  as  market  plants  must  be  if  they  are 
to  be  saleable. 

Pdrple-sprouting,  happily,  is  so  hardy,  that  it 
almost  always  pulls  through  the  roughest  of  winters. 
Its  stems  are  well  protected  by  its  dense  heads  and 
side  shoots,  and  there  is  not  that  tendency  to  gather 
moisture  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  as  is  found  in  the 
broad,  flat  leaves  of  white  Broccoli.  The  rule  with 
market  growers  is  to  begin  clearing  off  the  purple- 
sprouting  breadths  quite  early,  much  before  all  the 
sprouts  have  fully  developed,  and  in  this  way  a  large 
amount  of  useless  matter  is  sent  into  market,  which 
would  be  better  left  at  home.  A  large  grower 
complained  the  other  day  that  the  condition  of  the 
roads  in  winter  compelled  him  to  keep  quite  three 
horses  more  than  otherwise  would  be  needful ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  vans  are  sent  into  market  day  after  day 
with  loads  of  material,  one- half  of  which  is  super- 
fluous. If,  instead  of  cutting  sprouting  Broccoli  by 
the  head,  just  trimming  off  a  few  of  the  roughest  of 
the  leaves,  the  edible  portions  of  the  sprouts  only 
were  taken  off,  packed  neatly  into  baskets,  and  so 
loaded,  what  a  very  ilecreased  bulk  of  matter  would 
be  sent  into  market.  In  the  one  case  the  greeu  stuff 
is  roughly  handled,  loaded,  and  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  coarse  usage  ;  in  the  other  the  greens  would  go  to 
the  shopkeeper  well  preserved,  fresh,  and  neat,  and  if 
sold  per  pound  weight  would  finally  pass  to  the 
consumer  in  excellent  condition.  But  for  sprout- 
ing Broccoli  many  fields  would  look  barren  indeed 
now. 

White  Tcenip.s,  owing  to  drouaht  which  pre%-ailed 
last  autumn,  have  not  been  plentiful,  and  the  severe 
frosts  with  snow  seriously  injurtd  what  bulbs  were 
left  in  the  open.  For  that  reason  we  must  not  look 
for  any  considerable  bulk  of  tops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  but  probably  more  remote  districts 
will  furnish  a  good  quantity  in  due  season.  Some  of 
the  regular  market  growers  purchase  breadths  of 
Turnip-tops  in  remote  districts,  and  have  them 
gathered  and  sent  into  the  market  in  sacks  in  the 
spring.  Ample  employment  is  thus  afforded  for 
labour  in  that  rural  locality  for  a  short  time.  Of 
course,  the  farmer  still  has  the  bulbs  and  rough 
leafage  for  manure,  but  the  price  given  is  not  so  con- 
siderable but  that  the  question  of  turning  in  the 
entire  green  crop  as  manure  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Having  regard  to  the  mild,  tender,  and 
pleasant  quality  and  flavour  of  the  tops  of  Swede 
Turnips,  it  is  odd  that  breadths  of  these  have  not 
been  grown  specially  for  the  London  market,  but 
possibly  the  bulbs  can  be  more  profitably  utilised  as 
cattle  food.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be 
such  a  prejudice  against  yellow  Turnips,  as-  these  are 
more  hardy  than  white  ones,  have  richer  flavour,  and 
even  produce  tops  less  astringent  in  taste  and  much 
more    pleasant    eating.     We    seem    in    the    yellow 
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Turnips  to  obtain  some  of  that  pleasant  quality  which 
has  served  to  make  Swede  tops  eo  acceptable. 

A.  D. 

Propagating. 


Double  Primulas. — Unlike  the  single-flowered 
varieties  of  the  C'hinese  Primula  which  are  raised 
from  seed,  the  double  kinds  are  increased  by 
layering,  cuttings,  or  division,  and  where  the  plants 
have  been  flowering  throughout  the  winter  they 
will  by  this  time  in  many  cases  lose  their  fresh- 
ness, and  may  then  be  taken  in  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  stock  for  next  season,  as  the 
earlier  in  the  year  they  are  struck,  so  much  longer 
will  be  the  time  to  grow  them  into  flowering  plants. 
As  propagation  by  cuttings  is,  unless  carried  out 
by  one  well  versed  in  such  matters,  not  always 
successful,  layering  is  a  mode  of  increase  that 
commends  itself  to  those  who  have  not  propagating 
cases  and  other  appliances  at  hand,  though  by 
means  of  cuttings  a  greater  number  of  plants  can 
be  obtained  than  from  layers,  as  many  shoots  will 
form  a  cutting  that  cannot  from  their  po-sition  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  soil  unless  separated 
from  the  parent  plant.  When  the  stock  is  to  be 
increased  by  layers  the  plants  must  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  all  old  flower-spikes,  dead  leaves,  and 
decaying  matter,  and  the  branch  selected  severed 
half  way  through  with  the  knife,  bringing  it  up  in 
an  upward  direction,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  tongue 
from  which  the  roots  will  spring.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  plants  may  be  layered  in  the  same  pots  in 
which  they  have  grown,  and  when  the  above-men- 
tioneddirectionshave  been  carried  out,the  branches 
may  be  bent  down  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  safety, 
and  secured  in  position  by  a  peg  or  pegs.  Mean- 
while, some  turfy  pieces  of  good  open  loam  having 
been  broken  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut, 
are  packed  around  the  stem,  so  that  a  plant  when 
layered  will  have  all  the  branches  at  its  base 
embedded  in  this  new  soil,  which  being  rather 
fibrous  will  ensure  a  good  cluster  of  roots  when  the 
plants  are  struck  surtioiently  to  be  divided.  After 
layering,  the  plants  may  be  placed  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  a  frame,  but  after  potting  off 
they  must  be  kept  close  till  root  action  is  restored. 
Increase  by  division  is  but  a  form  of  the  above,  as 
some  plants  will  be  potted  at  such  a  depth  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches  is  embedded  in  the 
soil,  and  when  such  happens  they  form  roots  on 
their  own  account,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
increase  them  is  careful  division.  Any  that  are 
reasonably  expected  to  have  the  different  branches 
rooted  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the 
soil  removed  very  carefully,  so  as  if  possible  not  to 
injure  a  single  fibre.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife 
division  is  effected,  the  principal  point  being  to 
leave  a  few  roots  on  each  part  into  which  the  origi- 
nal plant  is  split  up.  If  the  plants  are  flowering 
sufficiently  to  prevent  their  being  divided,  any 
time  during  the  next  month  will  suffice  for  the 
purpose,  and  where  it  is  intended  to  propagate 
them  by  means  of  cuttings,  a  few  weeks  later  will 
be  a  better  time  than  now  for  that  operation.  A 
method  I  have  followed  with  great  success  in 
striking  cuttings  is  about  this  time  to  take  the 
old  plants  in  hand,  and  give  them  a  thorough 
cleaning,  then  place  them  in  a  structure  where  the 
temperature  is  higher  and  the  house  closer  than 
that  in  which  they  have  been  wintered.  The 
result  will  be  that  in  the  more  humid  atmosphere 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  old  rugged  stems  all 
show  a  tendency  to  push  forth  roots,  and  when 
they  are  perceptible  the  whole  plant  may  be  cut 
up.  In  doing  this,  the  roots  at  the  base  should  be 
left  on  wherever  possible,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
number  will  have  no  roots  of  their  own,  unless  it 
be  those  just  on  the  point  of  pushing  forth  from 
the  stem.  The  cuttings  should,  if  it  can  be  so 
arranged,  have  a  couple  of  inches  of  old  stem  below 
the  foliage,  and  any  decaying  leaves  may  then  be 
removed.  Small  pots  are  by  far  the  best  for  the 
reception  of  the  cuttings,  and  they  must  be  firmly 
secured  therein,  as  the  roots  are  very  brittle.  For 
this  reason  each  cutting  should  be  tied  to  a  small 
stick,  and  when  this  is  done  it  may  be  watered, 


and  after  being  allowed  to  drain  for  a  short  time, 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  a  structure 
kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature.  If  there  is 
a  slight  bottom  heat  it  is  better  to  stand  the  pots 
on  the  surface  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  after 
that  plunge  them  a  little,  in  order  that  the  addi- 
tional stimulus  may  accelerate  the  formation  of 
roots.  The  plants  must  not  be  kept  too  close,  as 
decay  is  greatly  to  be  guarded  against,  and  on  that 
account  the  lights  should  be  removed  every  morn- 
ing, and  if  condensed  moisture  is  visible  on  the 
foliage  tilted  for  a  longer  period.  At  the  same 
time  if  possible  the  cuttings  must  not  be  allowed 
to  flag,  but  even  that  is  better  than  too  much 
moisture.  The  soil  best  suited  for  the  propagation 
of  these  Primulas  is  loam,  peat  or  leaf-mould,  and 
silver  sand,  the  whole  being  sifted  through  a  sieve 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  Besides  this  the 
top  of  each  pot  must  be  covered  with  pure  silver 
sand,  and  a  little  of  it  sprinkled  around  the  base 
of  the  cutting  during  insertion. 

Grafting  of  the  various  fruit  treus  will  now  be 
in  progress,  or  close  at  hand,  and  while  this  is  an 
operation  that  does  not  need  the  delicate  manipu- 
lation of  some  that  are  carried  out  under 
glass,  yet  attention  to  a  few  simple  rules 
will  be  well  repaid  by  the  future  measure  of 
success.  In  the  case  of  large  trees  with  a  head  of 
branches  that,  owing  to  inferior  fruit  or  some  other 
causes,  it  is  desired  to  graft  with  another  kind, 
the  head  must  be  shortened  in  during  the  winter, 
and  the  scions  intended  for  grafting  taken  and 
laid  in  by  their  heels  in  a  cool  spot,  so  that  they 
will  remain  in  a  dormant  condition  longer  than 
the  stocks,  as  these  latter  should  be  just  bursting 
into  growth  while  the  scions  are  in  a  dormant 
state.  Crown-grafting  is  the  method  generally 
employed  for  large  branches,  as  several  grafts  can, 
if  necessary,  be  put  on  one  branch,  and  the  whole 
operation  is  very  simple.  The  scions  must  be 
formed  of  the  preceding  season's  growth,  choosing 
such  as  are  clean  and  well  ripened.  When  re- 
quired they  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  pre- 
pared by  making  a  sloping  cut  some  .3  inches  or 
4  inches  long,  beginning  opposite  a  bud  and 
gradually  sloping  to  the  point.  Just  where  the 
knife  first  enters  a  kind  of  shoulder  must  be 
formed,  which  will  rest  on  the  wood  of  the  stock 
and  assist  in  holding  all  secure.  In  inserting  the 
graft  it  will  be  generally  necessary  to  make  a 
longitudinal  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  ex- 
tending far  enough  to  allow  the  graft  to  be  pushed 
into  its  place.  In  the  event  of  two  or  more 
grafts  being  put  on  one  branch,  a  single  cut  in 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  often  allow  suflScient 
space  for  all  the  scions,  and  of  course  they  are 
held  more  securely  than  if  the  bark  was  cut  at 
each  point  of  insertion.  This  method  is  generally 
employed  for  the  renovation  of  Apple  trees,  but 
the  same,  or  at  all  events  a  slight,  modification  of 
it  is  available  for  many  other  fruit  trees.  The 
great  point  in  all  grafting  is  to  ensure  as  complete 
a  union  as  possible,  and  this  being  done  the  scion 
must  be  tied  securely  in  position.  After  that  the 
point  of  union  must  be  made  perfectly  air-tight 
by  means  of  good  tenacious  clay,  mixed  with  cow 
manure,  that  has  been  moistened  just  sufficiently 
to  render  it  pliable.  This  coating  of  clay  will 
need  examination  from  time  to  time  to  guard 
against  cracking,  and  if  this  has  taken  place  the 
defect  must  be  at  once  made  good,  otherwise  the 
grafts  are  liable  to  shrivel  up.  In  the  case  of  trees 
that  are  headed  back  in  order  to  be  grafted,  some 
of  the  minor  sprays  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  so  as  to  keep  up  a  complete  circulation  of 
the  sap,  and  when  the  grafts  grow  and  these 
shoots  have  discharged  their  functions  they  may 
be  removed. 

BoMAREAS. — These  beautiful  climbing  plants, 
which  have  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  within  the  last  few  years,  do  not  admit 
of  any  rapid  modes  of  increase,  unless  seeds  are 
obtainable,  for  although  division  may  in  a  few 
cases  be  possible,  it  is  an  operation  that  requires 
considerable  care,  and  some  kinds  very  rarely 
push  up  a  separate  crown.  Occasionally,  where 
a  plant  has  been  confined  in  rather  a  small  pot,  so 


that  its  vigour  is  considerably  curtailed,  it  will 
divide  into  a  couple  of  plants,  which  may  be 
separated  and  potted  singly.  I  have  tried  increas- 
ing the  large-growing  Bomarea  C'arderi  by  means 
of  the  tubers  that  are  attached  to  the  roots,  but 
though  they  remained  perfectly  sound  for  a  very 
long  time,  none  of  them  ever  gave  the  least  indi- 
cations of  starting  into  growth.  The  present 
season  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  dividing 
any  that  are  available  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
should  be  carried  out  as  carefully  as  possible, 
while  the  plants  had  better  be  kept  rather  close, 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  till  root  action  recom- 
mences. When  seeds  are  obtainable  they  should 
be  sown  in  well-drained  pots  of  good  open  soil, 
and  must  not  be  covered  too  deeply  ;  care,  too, 
must  be  taken  not  to  over-water,  otherwise  many 
will  perish,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  get 
very  dry  the  loss  amongst  them  will  be  as  great. 
Not  only  is  this  caution  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Bomareas,  but  in  that  of  many  other  plants,  for 
should  theseedsat  any  time  be  subjected  toextremes 
either  of  dryness  or  moisture,  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  lose  their  vitality.  T. 
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IMPATIENS  HAWKEEL* 

Representatives  of  the  genua  Inipatiens  (of 
which  the  common  greenhouse  annual  Balsam, 
Impatiens  balsamina,  is  the  be.st  known)  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  western  as  well  as  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  one  or  two  species  being 
found  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  kinds  best  de- 
serving of  cultivation  may  be  named  I.  Jerdonise, 
a  dwarf-habited  species  that  was  introduced  from 
the  Neilgherries  over  thirty  years  ago,  but  which, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  ha-s 
elapsed  since  it  Ccame  into  cultivation,  and  the 
distinct  and  beautiful  character  of  its  flowers,  is 
not  so  well  known  or  so  often  met  with  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  The  deservedly  popular  I.  Sultani, 
that  made  its  appearance  a  few  years  back  from 
Zanzibar,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice 
further  than  saying  that  the  high  opinion  formed 
of  the  plant  when  first  it  came  out  has  not  only 
been  verified,  but  has  increased  as  its  cultural  re- 
quirements have  become  better  understood. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  plate,  I 
Hawkeri,  is  most  like  I.  Sultani  in  the  character 
of  its  growth,  and  in  the  form  and  appearance  of 
its  flowers,  but  it  is  a  much  finer  plant.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  is  dark  car- 
mine, is  intensified  by  a  conspicuous  white  eye, 
around  which  is  a  peculiar  shade  of  bluish  violet 
that  gives  to  the  whole  an  appearance  that  is  not 
easy  to  describe.  As  will  be  seen,  the  flowers 
sjiring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  continuous  succession  so  long  as  the 
plant  makes  growth,  which  may  be  set  down  as 
from  the  lieginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of 
autumn.  For  the  decoration  of  a  warm  house  its 
merits  cannot  well  be  over-rated. 

Its  cultivation  is  simple  ;  cuttings  consisting 
of  two  or  three  joints  of  the  shoots  root  readily 
in  sand  in  a  warm  house,  but  from  the  succulent 
nature  of  the  stems  and  leaves  they  must  not  be 
confined  too  closely,  or  kept  wetter  than  is  found 
necessary  to  prevent  flagging,  otherwise  they  will 
damp  off.  A  compost  consisting  of  moderately 
open  soil  enriched  with  a  little  rotten  manure  and 
leaf-mould,  and  some  sand,  will  answer  for  it. 
It  comes  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  conse- 
quently will  require  to  be  grown  in  a  warm 
house  or  pit,  though  cooler  quarters  may  answer 
for  it  in  summer.  One  of  the  principal  matters 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  cultivation  of 
tills  and  other  soft-wooded  quick-growing  plants 
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is  that  they  must  be  stood  well  up  to  the  glass  in 
light  houses  or  pits,  without  which  the  shoots 
are  drawn  out  long  and  weak,  in  which  case  half 
the  beauty  and  pleasing  appearance  of  the  plants 
is  lost.      "  T.  B. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 
TiiERK  is  no  race  of  hard- wooded  flowering  plants 
with  which  so  much  has  been  effected  in  recent 
times  as  in  the  varieties  of  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendron that  have  resulted  from  crossing  some 
of  the  species  that  have  been  introduced.  Amongst 
the  various  species  possessing  more  or  less  merit 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view  may  be  named  R 
Gibsoni,  a  white-flowered  kind  with  which  most 
people  who  take  an  interest  in  gardening  matters 
are  acquainted.  It  was  introduced  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  as  it  got  plentiful  was  usually  to 
be  met  with  amongst  collections  of  Azaleas,  which 
to  the  casual  observer  the  plant  is  not  un- 
like in  the  character  of  its  growth,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  its  flowers,  which  generally  come 
in  pairs,  although  the  habit  is  somewhat  more 
erect,  and  the  wood  stronger  than  in  the  present 
race  of  Azaleas.  A  well-grown  example  of  this 
Rhododendron  when  well  furnished  with  flowers 
is  a  beautiful  object,  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
it  seems  to  be  falling  so  far  out  of  favour  with 
most  plant  growers,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  soon 
be  numbered  amongst  desirable  things  that  are 
all  but  lost  to  cultivation. 

Amongst  the  largest  growing  representatives  of 
the  genus  I!.  Nuttalli  stands  at  the  head.  It  is  a 
magnificent  species  that  bears  white  yellow- 
shaded  flowers,  and  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
small  tree,  but  in  habit  the  plant  is  somewhat 
spare  ;  still,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  structure 
large  enough  to  allow  its  being  turned  out  in  a 
bed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  plant  showing  its  true 
character,  it  has  a  noble  appearance.  It  comes 
from  Bhotan.  The  plant  is  seldom  met  with,  as 
the  size  to  which  it  attains  precludes  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  grow  plants  under  glass  from 
attempting  its  cultivation. 

R.Daliious  It:  is  another  fine  species,  bearing  large 
white  flowers.  It  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  a 
country  that  has  given  us  numbers  of  fine  plants. 
Why  this  grand  species  has  not  come  more  into 
cultivation  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  as  it  does  not 
attain  an  unmanageable  size.  There  are  numbers 
of  other  kinds  introduced  from  various  countries 
which  succeed  under  greenhouse  treatment,  or 
even  with  the  protection  afforded  by  an  unheated 
house,  for  which  latter  description  of  structure 
many  of  the  Rhododendrons  in  question  are  suit- 
able subjects.  It  is  about  forty  years  since  the 
fine  and  distinct  K.  javanicum  was  introduced, 
which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  giving 
us  the  numerous  beautiful  hybrids  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  two  forms  of  R.  javanicum,  one 
with  pale  yellow  or  buff-coloured  flowers  ;  the 
other  with  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow,  and 
lightly  suffused  with  salmon.  Both  forms  are 
inclined  to  an  erect,  spare  habit  of  growth,  espe- 
cially whilst  the  plants  are  young  ;  this  disposi- 
tion shows  itself  to  some  extent  in  many  of  the 
varieties  that  have  the  blood  of  R.  javanicum  in 
them,  although  the  more  bushy  habit  of  such 
kinds  as  the  Malacca  species,  R.  jasminiflorum, 
where  used  in  the  cross,  has  gone  far  to  correct 
this  straggling  habit.  Ejcamples  of  the  earliest 
raised  varieties  that  have  attained  a  size  of  several 
feet  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  height,  may  now 
be  met  with  ;  these,  when  in  bloom,  are  very 
valuable  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and 
prove  the  enduring  character  of  the  plants,  which 
evidently  are  not  impatient  of  a  little  occasional 
inattention,  such  as  would  be  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  many  kinds  of  hard-wooded  subjects. 
This  ability  to  keep  on  in  a  healthy  condition  for 
a  lengthened  period  is  exemplified  in  R.  Gibsoni 
— already  noticed — as  some  of  the  plants  that  were 
first  raised  are  yet  in  existence,  and  are   still  | 


healthy  and  vigorous,  and  bloom  profusely  every 
year.  One  of  the  features  which  these  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  possess  is  the  unusual  range  of 
colour  present  in  them,  which  even  exceeds  that 
of  the  now  numberless  varieties  of  greenhouse 
Azaleas.  The  varieties  of  this  section  of  Rhodo- 
dendron embrace  every  shade  from  pure  white  and 
sulphur  to  pale  and  deep  yellow,  pink  and  red  to 
the  deepest  crimson. 

The  usual  method  of  propagation  is  by  graft- 
ing, which  is  easily  effected  when  the  plants  are 
kept  in  a  genial  growing  temperature.  But  in 
private  gardens  the  stocks  whereon  to  graft  are 
not  often  available,  and  although  grafting  presents 
the  advantage  of  getting  the  plants  on  quicker, 
and  also  of  each  single  joint  of  wood  making  a 
plant,  still  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  these 
Rhododendrons  would  strike  readily  from  cuttings 
of  half  or  three  parts  ripened  shoots  if  taken  off 
at  a  joint  and  inserted  singly  in  pots  filled  with 
sand,  kept  close  and  moist  in  a  cool  house  until 
the  base  of  the  cutting  is  callused,  then  moving 
them  to  where  they  will  receive  a  moderate 
amount  of  heat.  So  treated  they  would  soon 
form  roots  and  push  top  growth,  after  which  they 
should  be  potted  in  peat  to  which  a  little  sand  is 
added.  In  fact,  soil  similar  to  that  which  Azaleas 
require  answers  for  them  in  every  way.  Although 
nothing  more  than  a  greenhouse  temperature  is 
required  to  grow  them,  still  with  a  view  to  getting 
the  plants  up  to  a  useful  size  as  quickly  as 
possible  it  is  well  to  keep  them  in  an  interme- 
diate temperature  for  a  year  or  two. 

Young  plants  show  little  disposition  to  produce 
lateral  shoots  ;  consequently  stopping  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  or  bonding  the  point  of  the  leading 
shoot  down  in  a  horizontal  position  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  by  causing  the  buds  in  the  lower 
joints  to  break.  It  is  important  that  this  should 
be  attended  to  early  enough  before  the  plants 
have  had  time  to  become  leggy,  otherwise  the 
single  shoot  of  which  the  young  plants  will  most 
likely  consist  will  require  to  be  cut  back,  which 
obviously  will  be  so  much  time  wasted.  Sutlicient 
attention  to  this,  by  stopping  or  bending  down  any 
shoots  that  show  an  inclination  to  take  an  undue 
lead,  is  necessary  until  the  plants  have  attained 
some  size  and  are  sufficiently  furnished,  after  which 
they  usually  require  little  further  attention  in  this 
way.  Like  most  plants  that  are  long-lived,  the 
progress  these  hybrid  Rhododendrons  make  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence  is  somewhat  slow, 
alike  in  the  formation  of  roots  as  in  top  growth  ; 
consequently  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-pot 
them,  although  ultimately,  as  they  attain  size  and 
age,  it  is  requisite  to  give  large  pots,  otherwise 
the  growth  becomes  weak.  After  they  have  been 
grown  for  something  like  two  years  under  glass, 
they  will  be  better  stood  out  of  doors  during 
summer,  but  in  thus  exposing  them  in  the  open 
air  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  roots  from 
the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  which, 
if  allowed  to  act  directly  on  the  pots,  will  cause 
much  harm.  To  prevent  this,  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  coal  ashes,  or  have  some  sort  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  a  piece  of  mat,  tied  round  each, 
looking  frequently  over  them  to  see  that  they  do 
not  want  for  water.  When  well  managed  many 
of  the  varieties  produce  flowers  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year  from  successional  growth 
which  the  plants  when  in  a  vigorous  condition 
make.  T.  B. 


Cyclamens. — Thefavourite  spring  flowers  may  now 
be  seen  in  great  beauty  at  most  of  the  nurseries,  in 
which  a  specialty  is  made  of  them, in  theneighbourhood 
of  LoDdon.  Mr.  Walker,  Whitt  jn,  who  devotes  great 
attention  to  the  above,  has,  at  the  present  time,  a 
very  fine  display,  the  colours  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  very  dark  purple.  The  plants  are  very 
dwarf,  and  show  off  to  great  advantage  their  wealth 
of  bloom. 

Steaming  i;  smoking  plant  houses. — The 
system  uf  destroying  insects  in  plant  houses  by  steam 
from  tobacco  water  is,  as  yet,  but  little  practised. 
Its  merits  are,  however,  well  tested  by  plant 
growers,    who    report    favourably    in    reference    to 


it.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  who  has  practised 
it  for  some  time,  states  that  its  merit  consists  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  destroys  green  fly  upon  flowering 
plants,  and  without  damaging  them.  Amongst  plants 
subjected  to  it  were  many  Orchids,  and  some  others, 
which  invariably  suffer  from  the  fumes  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  These  were  quite  uninjured  by  the  steam  ; 
even  the  half-developed  fronds  of  tender  Ferns  were 
unscathed.  Mr.  Wolford,  gardener  to  Mr.  Lse,  of 
Leatherhead,  has  also  tried  it,  both  upon  flowers  and 
plants,  and  reports  favourably  of  this  kind  of  insecti- 
cide, which  promises  to  be  a  boon  to  plant  growers. 
— G. 

Phyllanthus  subemarginatus. — Sume  kinds 
I  if  I'hyllanthus  are  well-known  stove  shrubs,  but  this 
appears  to  be  far  from  common,  though  it  is  worthy 
to  be  ranked  with  many  of  the  others.  This  plant 
will,  if  stopped  once  or  twice  when  young,  form  a 
neat-growing  bush  with  slender  branches,  the  upper 
portions  of  which  .arch  over  in  a  very  graceful  and 
pleasing  manner.  The  minor  branchlets  are  also  of  a 
pendulous  character,  and  are  regularly  furnished  with 
small,  roundish  leaves  of  a  pale  green  tint.  From 
the  slender  branches,  neat  foliage,  and  general  contour 
of  the  specimen  it  is  well  adapted  for  u?e  as  a  table 
plant,  or  for  any  other  position  where  a  subject  of  this 
class  is  required.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  cool  end  of 
the  8tove,or  even  in  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
house,  as,  if  required  for  indoor  decoration,  the  cooler 
it  is  grown  the  longer  will  it  stand  in  a  room.  Cut- 
tings of  this  Phyllanthus  strike  root  readily  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  it  Ls  in  no  way 
particular  as  to  soil. — T. 

Hebeclinium  iantb.inum. — Among  bold,  free- 
growing,  free-flowering  subjects  suitable  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  conservatory  during  the  spring 
months  must  be  included  this  plant.  This  is  a  near 
ally  of  the  Eupatorium,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
many  particulars.  Perhaps  an  enlarged  Ageratum 
would  convey  a  better  idea  of  its  general  appearance, 
for,  in  colour  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  it  closely 
resembles  some  of  the  members  of  this  genus,  but 
flowers  now  instead  of  during  the  summer  months. 
Another  species,  viz.,  Hebeclinium  atrorubens,  which 
flowers  later,  is  in  some  particulars  superior  to  Hebe, 
clinium  ianthinum.  In  Hebeclinium  atrorubens  the 
leaves  are  larger,  and  have  the  midribs  as  well  as  the 
leaf-stalks  and  young  shoots  densely  covered  with  dark- 
coloured  hairs,  which  extend  even  to  the  exterior  of 
the  caljx.  They  are  plants  of  the  easiest  culture,  as 
they  root  in  a  few  days  and  grow  very  freely.  They 
should  be  grown  during  the  summer  in  company  with, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as.  Salvias,  Eupa- 
toriums,  and  similar  subjects.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  during  the  hot  weather  they  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water,  as  the  foUage  once  discoloured  seldom 
regains  its  freshness. — Alpha. 

Chorozema  cordatum  splendens. — Trained  at 
the  end  of  a  greenhouse  so  as  to  form  a  screen,  this 
Chorozema  is  now  profusely  laden  with  its  bright- 
coloured,  Pea-shaped  blossoms.  At  the  same  time 
its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  grown 
in  small  pots  in  the  shape  of  little  bushes  it  is  equally 
floriferous,  and  for  this  reason  a  place  may  be  often 
found  for  it  where  its  rambling  habit  would  be 
inadmissible.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
growing  of  the  Chorozemas,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
showy  a?  any,  a  good  companion  to  it  in  its  shrubby 
form  being  the  yellow-flowered  Chorozema  flavum.  It 
is  a  plant  by  no  means  fastidious  in  its  i  equirements, 
doing  well  in  good  fibrous  peat  with  an  admixture  of 
turfy  loam  and  sand,  this  latter  being  very  essential. 
Cuttings  of  this  Chorozema  strike  root  fiirly  well  if 
taken  during  the  summer  just  as  the  curi'ent  season's 
growth  commences  to  acquire  a  woody  texture,  and 
dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  peat  pressed  down  very 
firmly.  The  whole  must  be  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  for  a 
time,  when  a  little  additional  heat  will  hasten  the 
formation  of  roots.  To  get  bushy  Httle  plants  they 
must  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  when 
young,  but  when  large  enough  to  bloom  if  cut  back 
after  flowering  the  following  season's  display  is  often 
considerably  curtailed,  for  though  the  plants  grow 
freely  they  seldom  flower  so  well  as  if  the  long 
shoots  are  tied  in  rather  than  cut  off.  When  grown  in 
a  position,  such  as  the  end  of  a   greenhouse,  it  is 
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rather  liable  lo  be  infested  by  red  spider,  which  soon 
causes  the  foliage  to  acquire  a  sickly  hue  and  per- 
manently injure  the  plant.  To  prevent  this  it  must 
be  well  syringed  during  the  hot  weather,  and  in  the 
case  of  plants  in  pots  they  may  with  advantage  be 
placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  in  order  to 
mature  their  growth.— H.  P. 

Gesnera  macrantha. — Several  of  the  Gesneras, 
in  addition  to  G.  cinnabarina  alluded  to  in  The 
Garden  (p.  1S5),  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  of 
these  one  that  has  been  for  some  time  and  still 
remains  very  showy  is  Gesnera  macrantha,  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  which  is  the  bright  coloured 
blossoms,  as  the  foliage  is  by  no  means  richly  tinted. 
It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  species  that  has  a  season  of 
growth,  then  flowers,  and  after  that  gradually  goes  to 
rest  to  start  again  later  on.  Such  being  the  case,  it; 
is  evident  that  the  time  of  flowering  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
rest,  but  if  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  inclination 
it  will  commence  to  grow  some  little  time  before 
Christmas,  and  flower  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year.  The  blooms  are  of  a  bright  vermilion 
tint,  and  during  the  dull  days  of  winter  are  very 
conspicuous.  The  cultivation  of  this  Gesnera  is  easy 
enough;  all  that  is  required  is  to  pot  the  tubers  in 
good  open,  fairly  rich  soil,  and  gradually  water  as 
they  start  into  growth.  They  should  not  be  syringed 
Very  frequently,  as  too  much  wet  is  liable  to  injure 
the  leaves,  owing  to  the  hairs  with  which  they  are 
covered, — T. 

Erica  melanthera.— This  is  about  the  least 
fastidious  of  all  the  greenhouse  Ericas,  and  may 
readily  be  grown  wh-revtr  there  is  a  structure  with 
sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  the  frost,  it  is  a  dense, 
much-bianched  kind,  and  flowers  throughout  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  some  specimens  here  being 
now  in  full  bloom.  The  individual  blossoms  are  but 
small,  yet  they  are  borne  in  such  profusion  that  the 
whole  plant  is  quite  covered  with  them,  and  in  that 
state  they  exhale  a  rather  singular,  but  to  many 
agreeable,  perfume.  Their  colour  is  whitish,  against 
which  the  black  anthers  stand  out  very  conspicuous. 
This  Heath  is  far  less  liable  to  mildew  than  most  of 
the  others,  so  that  it  can  be  often  wintered  success- 
fully in  a  cold  frame  where  most  other  kinds  would 
perish  from  damp.  It  is  very  useful  for  cutting  pur- 
poses, as  the  blooms  can  be  used  in  many  of  the 
smaller  arrangements  of  cut  flowers,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  a  cut  state.  Added  to  this,  even  if  severely 
mutilated,  it  will  break  freely  into  growth  and  flower 
profusely  the  following  season.  Shoots  that  are 
produced  when  the  plant  is  cut  back  but  moderately 
are  more  likely  to  strike  if  taken  as  cuttings  than 
those  borne  on  plants  more  severely  reduced,  as  in 
the  case  of  these  latter  the  shoots  are  more  succulent, 
and  thereby  additionally  liable  to  decay. — H.  P. 

Camellia  house. — This  is  now  very  gay,  and  the 
flowers  are  most  useful  when  a  lot  of  cut  bloom  is 
required.  We  find  the  old  French  Whit^  to  be  one  of 
tlie  best  for  cutting.  It  is  less  formal  than  many  of 
the  doubles,  stands  well,  and  its  many  shades  of  colour 
add  greatly  to  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  profuse  and 
consistent  bloomer.  Fimbriata  and  Lady  Hume's 
Blush  are  also  just  now  a  mass  of  flower,  but,  beautiful 
as  the  individual  blooms  are,  they  cannot  be  used  for 
vases  like  the  French  White  ;  their  chief  value  is  for 
bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses,  &c.  A  very  old  variety,  in 
shape  like  Donckelaari,  but  pure  white  with  tiny  mark- 
ings, is  also  worthy  of  note.  It  is  a  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive flower,  and  its  partially  expanded  blooms  work 
up  nicely  with  the  French  White.  Donckelaari  in  all 
its  varied  markings  is  also  useful  in  the  same  way,  as 
it  also  lacks  the  formality  of  many  of  the  newer 
varieties.  Woodsi,  an  old  and  little-known  vaiiety, 
of  a  deep,  rich  rose  colour,  is  used  where  this  parti- 
cular colour  is  required  ;  and  other  serviceable 
varieties  are  Bealli,  eximia.  Chandler!,  and  con- 
spicua.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list,  our 
varieties  are  of  the  cddest,  but  from  the  reasons 
already  given  they  are  more  useful  than  newer  sorts, 
for,  highly  ornamental  as  these  are,  their  very  stiff, 
formal  flowers  are  of  little  use  for  cut  purposes.  A 
great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  dropping  of 
Camellia  buds  ;  this  is  a  state  of  things  practically 
unknown  to  us.  Our  beds  are  thoroughly  well 
drained    and  a  perfect  mass  of  roots  ;  therefore  it  is 


not  easy  to  over- water  them  except  just  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  any  loss  of  bud  would  under  these 
circumstances  arise  from  drought.  Given  careful 
planting  at  the  outset,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  I  do 
not  know  a  flower  that,  when  it  is  once  well  esta- 
blished, will  give,  ^ear  after  year,  such  a  continuous 
supply  of  flower  with  so  little  trouble  and  expense. 
The  labour  bestowed  on  the  Camellia  house  is  tiifling. 
Disbudding,  an  occasional  fumigation,  and  the  least 
bit  of  fire  in  very  t^harp  weather,  and  in  summer 
abundant  ventilation  with  some  heavy  syringing  at 
intervals,  enable  us  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
bloom  from  Christmas  until  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Very  little  in  the  way  of  stimulants  is  required  to 
keep  them  floriferous  and  in  vigorous  health.  So  far 
as  our  plants  are  concerned,  all  they  get  in  this  way 
is  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  cow  manure  just  as  the 
youDg  growth  is  beginning  to  move.  This  remciias 
on  the  beds  all  through  the  year,  and  serves,  after  all 
the  strength  has  been  washed  out,  as  a  good  mulch- 
ing.-E.  B. 

Hibiscus  schizopetalus. — Four  years  ago  I 
purchased  a  plant  of  this  from  a  nurseryman,  and  it 
bloomed  a  few  months  after  it  reached  me.  I  have 
struck  some  cuttings  from  it,  but  I  cannot  induce 
either  the  old  or  the  young  plants  to  bloom.  The 
latter  are  perfectly  healthy.  They  are  about  *2  feet 
high,  in  5inch  po^s,  and  in  a  soil  consisting  of  pett 
and  sand,  tightly  potted,  and  kept  in  a  small  stove- 
house,  the  average  heat  of  which  is  about  70^  What 
treatment  differing  from  my  own  can  I  adopt  to 
induce  these  beautiful  plants  to  produce  blooms  ? — 
J.  B.,  North  Dcron. 

*,*  The  cause  of  failure  is  most  likely  want  of 
pot-room  and  manurial  stimulants  during  the  growing 
season.  Unless  the  plants  after  the  first  year  have 
pot-room  proportionate  to  the  growth  natural  for 
them  to  make,  they  linger  on,  producing  shoots  not 
strong  enough  to  bloom.  By  annually  cutting  the 
shoots  in  moderately  and  partially  removing  the  soil, 
replacing  the  old  exhausted  material  with  new,  that  is 
well  enriched,  and  by  liquid  stimulants  given  regu- 
larly whilst  active  growth  is  going  on,  the  plants 
may. be  kept  in  a  flowering  condition  for  a  time  with 
their  roots  somewhat  restricted.  Still,  even  thus 
treated,  they  must  have  larger  pots  than  would  suffice 
for  most  things.  The  young  plants,  now  2  feet  high 
in  5-inch  pot-",  if  bushy  in  proportion  to  their  height, 
should  have  had  pots  much  larger.  Even  when 
planted  out  in  a  good-sized  border  they  must  have 
rich  top-dressings,  and  manurial  fctimulants  as  well, 
in  the  growing  season,  or  the  plants  soon  get  too  poor 
to  flower.  I  should  recommend  their  being  treated 
more  liberally  in  this  direction,  shortening  the 
branches  in  each  spring  so  as  to  keep  some  propor- 
tion between  the  top-growth  and  that  of  the  roots. — 
T.  B. 

North  aspect  for  glass  houses. — We  are  so 
accustomed  to  value  south  aspects  for  glass  houses, 
that  we  hardly  realise  how  valuable  the  opposite  is 
until  the  need  for  utilising  it  arrives.  When  only 
the  forcing  of  plants  or  fruits  is  concerned  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  value  of  direct  sunlight. 
But  there  is  the  question  of  retarding  as  well  as  of 
forcing,  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  former  has 
assumed  much  greater  importance  than  it  used  to  do. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  value  of  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums as  compared  with  early  ones  as  an  instance  of 
the  advantage  of  retarding,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  glass  house  with  a  north  aspect  is 
much  more  easily  kept  at  an  equable  temperature 
than  a  south  one,  even  if  temporarily  shaded,  and  at 
all  times  of  the  year  where  flowering  plants  are 
largely  grown  the  north  house  is  one  of  the  most 
useful.  At  this  season  when  bulbs  and  the  host  of 
other  early  flowering  plants  are  being  forced  into 
bhiom,  it  is  necessary  to  gradually  inure  tlie  plants  to 
cooler  quarters  before  they  can  withstand  the  cold 
draughts  and  dry  atmosphere  of  drawing-rooms,  and 
a  north  house  offers  just  the  conditicms  necessary,  and 
if  glazed  with  Hartley's  plate  glass,  a  subdued  light 
and  eciu.able  temperature  will  be  obtained  nearly  all 
the  year,  and  the  floweriug  season  of  many  plants 
greatly  prolonged. — J.  G.,  Hunts. 

Pelargonium  (zonal)  Dr.  Orton.  —  This 
beautiful  variety  is  alike  useful  fur  winter  flowering 
and  also  the  decoration  of  the  flower  beds.     In  habit 


it  is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  remarkably  free-flower- 
ing, the  trusses  and  individual  flowers  large  and  of 
fine  form,  and  very  dark  scarlet.  We  have  seen  it 
bedded  out  during  several  sta'-ons,  and  its  bright 
colour  was  very  pronounced  amongst  all  the  other 
varieties. 


AMHERST  I A  NOBILIS. 

The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Ainherstia  in  Burmah  will  doubtless  be  interesting 
to  many  ;  The  first  notice  of  this  beautiful  tree  is  to 
be  found  in  Wallich's  "  Planter  Asiaticae  Rariores," 
published  in  1830,  in  which  work  it  forms  the  subject 
of  the  first  plate.  It  was  named  by  him  after  the 
Countess  Amher-^t  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Sarah 
Amher^t.  He  was  first  told  of  its  existence  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  brought  him  a  leaf  and  dried  speci- 
men of  the  flower  in  1826.  In  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Wallich  saw  himself  the  trees  noticed 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  meeting  with  them  :  "  In  about  an  hour  I  came 
to  a  decayed  kioum  (a  sort  of  monastery)  close  to  the 
large  hill  of  Kogun,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  (Saluen)  and  twenty-seven 
from  the  town  of  Martaban.  .  .  .  There  were 
tivo  specimens  of  this  tree  here;  the  largest  about 
40  feet  high,  with  a  girth  at  3  feet  above  the  base  of 
t)  feet,  stood  close  to  the  cave;  the  other  was  smaller, 
and  overhung  an  old  square  reservoir  of  water  lined 
with  bricks  and  stones.  Tbey  were  profusely  orna- 
mented with  pendulous  racemes  of  large  vermilion- 
coloured  blossoms,  forming  superb  objects  unequalled 
in  the  flora  of  the  East  Indies,  and,  I  presume,  not 
surpassed  in  magnificence  and  elegance  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  I  call  this  tree  Araherstia  uobilis.  The 
Burmese  name  is  Thoka.  Neither  the  people  here 
nor  at  Martaban  could  give  me  any  distinct  account 
of  its  native  place  of  growth  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  the  forests  of  this  province.  The 
ground  was  strewn,  even  at  a  distance,  with  its 
blossoms,  which  are  carried  daily  as  offerings  to  the 
images  in  the  adjoining  caves.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  question  that  this  tree  when  in  full  foliage  and 
blossom  is  the  most  ttrikingly  superb  object  which 
can  possibly  be  imagined."  The  flrst  specimen  was 
brought  to  England  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
1837,  and  flowered  in  the  stove  at  Chatsworth  some 
years  later.  But  the  first  plant  to  flower  in  England 
was  one  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
Park,  Middlesex.  It  was  then  only  11  feet  high. 
This  plant  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  Royal 
Garden?',  Kew,  where  it  continued  flowering  for  a  few 
years,  but,  on  growing  too  large  for  the  Fern  house, 
it  w.as  removed  to  the  Palm  house,  where,  not  having 
sufficient  moisture  or  heat,  it  pined  and  died.  The 
specimen  now  in  flower  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Tyssen  Amherst  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  1882  when  it  was  only  IS  inches  high. 
It  was  placed  in  a  Cucumbsr  house,  where  it  did  not 
thrive  well.  Last  spring  it  was  removed  to  a  stove 
specially  arranged  for  it,  where  it  grew  rapidly  and 
is  now  a  well-furnished  tree  9  feet  6  inches  high, 
and  11  feet  6  inches  across  the  branche.s.  It  has  at 
present  six  fiowers  with  fiom  fifteen  to  eighteen  blooms 
on  each.  It  is  kept  in  a  temperature  between  70°  and 
80^,  and  excessively  moist.  Not  only  are  the  flowers 
of  this  tree  quite  lovely,  but  its  long  dark  foliage 
and  drooping  growth  form  a  most  beautiful  object, 
which  well  repays  all  the  trouble  and  care  bestowed 
upon  it. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Habrothamnus  eleg'ans  in  fruit.— The  berries  of 
thi.s  favourite  greenhouse  plant,  wliieli  are  lnut  little  re- 
garded, lire  equally  as  attractive  as  the  flowers.  When  tho 
si'ecimeu  is  planted  out  and  favourably  situated  they  are 
borne  freelyia  hirge  bunches,  and  duriug  winter  and  spring 
are  seeu  at  their  best.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  small 
(irape,  and  of  a  rieh  rosy  cirminc  colour.  So  eontinuou^ly 
docs  the  plant  bloom,  that  clusters  of  flowers  as  well  as 
bunches  of  ripe  fruit  are  often  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 
-f. 

Imautophyllum  flowers.— We  keep  our  Inmnto- 
]ih.\llunis  for  the  most  part  in  a  greenhouse,  but  directly  tha 
tlo\ver-s|iik(-s  are  visiijle  they  are  removed  toa  warmer  struc- 
ture, if  this  is  neglected  the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  fine, 
as  tlie  lower  temperature  seems  to  prevent  them  from  at- 
taining full  development,  tliough  the  jilauts  kept  therein  are- 
in  robust  health.     I  have  also  wintered  them  successfully  In 
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a  cold  frjirao  whence  frost  was  just  excluded,  "but  in  that 
case  they  must  be  quite  dry,  otherwise  many  of  them  will 
rot.— T. 

Clematis  indivisa. — This  Ts^ew  ZeaLind  species 
of  Clematis  thmild  be  grown  by  anyone  requiring  a 
free-growing  greenhouse  climber  to  flower  throughout 
the  spring  months.  If  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  the 
branches  dispose  themselves  in  graceful  festoons,  and 
are  now  quite  laden  with  their  pure  white  starry 
blossoms.  The  principal  things  to  guard  against  in 
the  case  of  this  Clematis  are  aphides,  which  often  make 
their  appearance  on  the  young  shoots,  and  fpiickly 
cripple  them  unless  removed.  If  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  is  rather  stagnant  during  the  winter  months, 
the  foliage  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew,  which 
soon  disfigures  it.  A  good  circulation  of  air  is  the 
beet  preventive,  and  should  any  signs  of  mildew  be 
seen,  this,  combined  with  a  good  dusting  of  sulphur, 
will  generally  effect  a  cure.  This  Clematis  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  shoots, 
treated  in  the  same  wa}'  as  many  other  greenhouse 
subjects,  but  a  quicker  method  and  one  that  is  usually 
followed  in  nurseries  is  to  graft  a  j'oung  shoot  on  a 
portion  of  the  root  of  the  Traveller's  Joy,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  many  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  are 
increased.  As  the  point  of  union  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil  the  scion  will  after  a  time  form  roots  of  its 
own,  and  is  thus  rendered  independent  of  the  stock. 
-H.  P. 

Hybrid  Amaryllids. — In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  Nehr- 
liog  (p.  2ot5),  I  may  say  that  I  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  intercrossing  Amaryllids.  I  have  tried  to 
effect  a  cross  between  Crinum  and  Hippeastrum 
(being  tempted  to  do  so  by  successes  with  other  appa- 
rently impossible  parentages),  but  never  succeeded  ; 
nor  had  I  better  results  when  I  tried  Amaryllis  reti- 
culata, which,  having  oval,  wingless  seeds  more  nearly 
in  form  approaching  the  bulb-like  seeds  of  Crinum, 
promised  a  better  chance.  I  found  A.  reticulata  to 
be  a  very  good  pollen  giving  parent,  and  with  its 
pollen  used  on  A.  vittata  rubra,  I  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  first  break  tending  to  the  A.  Mrs.  Garfield 
mentioned  in  the  communication  just  alluded  to. 
With  its  pollen,  too,  I  obtained  from  the  now  appa- 
rently lost  apricot-ground  Hippeastrum  pardinura, 
which  never  yielded  a  seed  when  tried  with  its  own 
pollen,  the  seeds  from  which  A.  O'Brieni  was  raised. 
This  charming  plant  partakes  of  the  beauty  of  both 
its  parents,  but  I  am  afraid  it  also  partakes  of  the 
weaknesses  of  both  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  showman's  hippopotamus,  whi'rh, 
being  amphibious,  he  explained,  "could  not  live  on 
the  land,  and  died  in  the  water."  At  least,  so  it 
seems,  for,  although  I  could  always  manage  it  well,  I 
find  it  has  only  succeeded,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  a  few 
other  places.  With  the  pollen  of  A.  reticulata  I  also 
crossed  that  distinct  plant,  A.  procera  (Impt?ratrice 
de  Bresils),  known  as  the  blue  Amaryllis,  but  the 
seedlings  after  a  time  languished  and  died.  With 
respect  to  correct  lists  of  Crinums,  Pancratiums,  &c., 
I  am  afraid  nothing  can  be  done  complete  or  accurate. 
Some  of  us  know  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
others  figured,  but  there  is  an  amount  of  uncertainty 
about  the  distinctness  of  many  of  the  kinds  figured 
under  different  names,  that  until  they  can  be  grown 
side  by  side  and  determined,  any  enumeration  of 
species  must  include  many  false  ones.  I  have  re- 
peatedly talked  over  the  whole  question  with  Sir  Chas. 
Strickland,  of  Hildenley,  who  has  a  good  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  all  these  things,  but  we  could 
never  see  how  the  mysteries  were  to  be  elucidated,  or 
the  beauty  of  the  Amaryllids  done  justice  to  by 
means  of  coloured  illustrations,  at  least,  at  present,  as 
an  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  w-ould  be  costly, 
and  at  first  the  demand  for  it  would  not  give  any- 
thing like  a  sufficient  return  for  the  time  and  money 
expended  in  its  production. — James  O'Bkien,  Harrow- 
on  the-Hill. 

Araucaria  excelsa. — Those  who  are  fond  of 
trees  which  assume  a  geometrical  form  should  grow 
this  Araucaria,  as  the  branches  appear  at  stated 
intervals  up  the  stem  and  its  outline  is  altogether 
stiff  and  formal.  Some  might  regard  it  as  a  nice 
shaped  tree,  and  on  this  account  it  might  attract 
attention,  but  I  cannot  say  I  like  it.  It  grows 
quickly,  and  unless  it  can  be  accommodated  with  a 
lofty  house,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  it 
when  it  attains  large  dimensions. — .J.  Muir. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

WiNTER-FLOwERiNc.  PLANTS. — It  is  advisable  now 
to  look  over  the  young  stock  of  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  plants  that  have  been  recently  propa- 
gated, with  a  view  to  making  good  any  deficiency 
before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
the  plants  attaining  the  requisite  size  and  solidity 
in  the  shoots  before  the  growing  season  is  over. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  quick-growing 
subjects  that  are  propagated  annually  for  the  pur- 
pose in  question,  something  more  than  size  is 
required  to  enable  the  plants  to  bloom  satisfac- 
torily. In  the  case  of  free-growing  things  of  this 
character,  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a  high 
temperature  and  a  moist,  confined  atmosphere,  to 
grow  the  plants  up  to  a  large  size  in  little  time, 
yet  when  the  work  is  hurried  on,  the  wood  is  so  far 
wanting  in  solidity,  that  when  the  season  for 
them  to  bloom  arrives  they  show  a  greater  dis- 
position to  keep  on  growing  than  to  produce 
flowers. 

ErrnoRBiA  jacquinijcfloka  and  Scutellaria 
MocciNiAXA. — Especial  attention  should  be  given 
to  securing  a  good  supply  of  these  plants.  They 
occupy  little  room  in  comparison  with  the  quan- 
tity of  flowers  they  yield.  With  a eutticient  stock 
of  the  first-named  it  can  be  had  in  flower  from  the 
latter  end  of  November  to  April,  as  if  the  plants 
are  as  strong  as  they  should  be  they  will  produce 
a  second  crop  little  inferior  to  the  first  from  the 
young  growth  that  is  made  after  the  first  flowers 
borne  on  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  are  gathered. 
Plants  of  this  Euphorbia  that  have  now  done 
flowering  require  to  be  carefully  watered  for  the 
next  two  months.  Flowering  has  a  more  exhaust- 
ing effect  on  the  Euphorbias  than  it  has  on  most 
things,  so  that  for  a  time  after  the  plants  have 
ceased  blooming  both  root  and  top  growths  are 
sluggish,  and  if  whilst  in  this  condition  the  soil 
gets  too  much  water  it  is  more  than  likely  the 
roots  will  perish.  This  applies  equally  to  stock 
that  is  grown  in  pots  as  it  does  to  plants  that  are 
turned  out  in  a  bed ;  in  the  case  of  both  no  more 
water  should  be  given  than  will  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  dust-dry  until  the  young  growth  has 
made  some  progress. 

ToxiCdi'HL.r.A  TiirNBEKci. — This  fragrant  free- 
blooming  plant  appears  to  not  be  yet  so  well 
known,  or  its  good  qualities  so  well  understood  as 
it  deserves.  It  has  the  merit  of  occupying  much 
less  room  than  many  things  that  will  not  yield  a 
like  amount  of  bloom,  as  when  well  managed  it 
not  only  produces  its  pretty  trusses  of  flower  from 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  but  also  in  pairs  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  preceding  season's  growth.  Its  somewhat 
spare  habit  of  growth  necessitates  attention 
being  given  to  pruning  after  the  plants  have 
flowered,  otherwise  they  get  into  a  straggling,  un- 
sightly condition.  Plants  that  have  done  flower- 
ing should  now  have  their  strongest  shoots 
shortened  a  little ;  after  they  have  again  broken 
into  growth  they  will  require  a  shift,  but  less 
root  room  will  suttice  than  would  be  necessary  for 
larger  growing  subjects.  Cuttings  of  this  Toxi- 
cophltea  should  now  be  put  in ;  if  they  are  taken 
off'  with  a  heel  there  will  be  more  certainty  of  their 
striking.  In  a  brisk  heat,  kept  moderately  close, 
moist,  and  shaded,  they  will  soon  root.  Ordinary 
stove  treatment  is  all  that  is  required  to  secure 
free  growth,  stopping  the  leading  shoot  as  the 
young  plants  begin  to  move  freely. 

Jasminums. — J.  gracillimum  is  one  of  the  best 
stove  plants  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years 
It  is  more  dense  and  compact  in  its  habit  of 
growth  than  most  of  the  other  kinds,  in  addition 
to  which  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  flowering  from 
every  bit  of  growth  made,  the  weak  shoots  as  well 
as  the  stronger  ones.  Plants  that  were  struck 
from  cuttings  last  year  should  now  have  more 
room  ;  give  pots  proportionate  to  their  size  and 
the  amount  of  roots  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished. Older  specimens  should  at  this  season  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots  and  have  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  balls  removed,  giving  them  more 
room  if  it  is  found  that  the  pots  are  much 
crowded  with  roots.     But  a  deal  may  be  done  in  | 


keeping  up  the  requisite  vigour  by  the  use  of 
manure  water  during  the  season  of  active  growth. 
J.  Sambac  and  J.  Duchesse  d'Orleans  are  both 
more  straggling  in  growth  than  J.  gracillimum, 
and  are  better  adapted  for  training  round  a  pillar 
in  the  stove  than  for  growing  in  the  foim  of  a  bush 
or  standard.  If  planted  out  they  should  not  have 
so  much  root  room  as  more  vigorous  growing 
things ;  their  shoots  should  be  shortened  in  now 
so  far  as  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  furnished 
with  young  flowering  growth  from  the  base  up- 
wards. A  portion  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  of 
the  bed  in  which  the  plants  are  turned  out  should 
be  removed,  replacing  it  with  new  ;  if  grown  in 
pots,  a  larger  size  must  be  given  as  the  roots 
require  it.  Good  turfy  loam  with  some  sand  and 
a  little  rotten  manure  suit  the  different  kinds  of 
.Jasminum.  Where  young  stock  is  required  cut- 
tings of  all  the  kinds  should  be  put  in  now  ; 
treated  in  the  way  that  answers  for  ordinary  stove 
plants,  they  will  strike  in  a  few  weeks.  When 
sufficiently  rooted  move  them  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  keep  through  the  summer  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  house ;  they  will  make  useful  plants  by 
autumn. 

AcHiMEXES. — Roots  of  these  started  some  weeks 
back  should  now  be  in  a  condition  for  potting  off  or 
putting  in  hanging  baskets.  If  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  pans  in  which  the  tubers  were 
started,  the  young  roots  suffer  in  moving,  so  that 
the  top  growth  receives  a  check  that  it  is  much 
better  to  avoid.  In  potting  it  is  best  to  err  on 
the  right  side  by  not  overcrowding  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  as  when  this  occurs,  however  much  they 
are  assisted  with  manure  water,  their  time  of 
flowering  is  shorter  than  it  should  be,  and  in 
addition  to  this  when  they  are  too  much  crowded, 
the  lower  leaves  lose  the  healthy  green  hue  so 
necessary  to  give  the  desired  appearance.  More 
tubers  should  be  started  in  heat ;  these  will  come 
in  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom  after  the 
earliest  batch  is  over. 

Gl(ixinl\s. — Another  set  of  tubers  that  have 
been  at  rest  through  the  winter  should  be  potted. 
Give  pots  proportionate  in  size  to  that  of  the 
tubers.  Large  tubers  make  a  fine  display  when 
in  bloom,  as  they  usually  produce  flowers  propor- 
tionate in  number  to  the  size  and  strength  they 
have  attained,  but  if  under-potted  their  flowering 
is  of  short  duration,  as  when  they  have  not  enough 
sustenance,  little  in  the  way  of  successional  flowers 
need  be  looked  for.  Medium  sized  tubers  that 
have  enough  pot  room  given  them,  generally  pro- 
duce the  largest  flowers,  and  keep  on  giving 
successional  bloom  more  freely  than  very  large  old 
bulbs,  unless  the  latter  have  pot  room  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  Keep  the  early  started  plants 
close  to  the  glass;  a  shelf  over  the  path  of  a  stove 
if  such  is  available,  where  they  can  have  their 
tops  near  the  roof  is  the  right  place  for  them. 
In  such  a  position  the  leaves  come  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture,  and  the  flowers  have  plenty 
of  substance  in  them  ;  so  grown  they  stand  firm 
and  plump  for  several  days  in  water  when  cut ; 
whereas  if,  as  one  often  sees  them,  they  receive 
insufficient  light,  the  flowers  are  all  but  worthless 
for  cutting. 

Greenhouse.— Old  plants  of  Abutilons  that 
were  cut  back  after  flowering  last  autumn  and 
have  been  kept  cool  during  winter  will  by  this 
time  have  made  some  shoot  growth  and  be  in  a 
condition  for  repotting.  In  the  case  of  these  and 
other  quick-growing  soft-wooded  subjects  that 
will  bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  soil 
shaking  away  at  the  annual  potting,  it  is  not  well 
to  defer  shifting  them  until  the  young  shoots  have 
attained  much  length,  as  when  in  this  state  the 
disturbance  of  the  roots  that  takes  place  in  getting 
the  old  exhausted  soil  away  gives  the  young 
growth  a  check  that  prevents  its  again  moving 
freely.  Where  the  object  is  to  grow  plants  to  a 
large  size  they  must  have  pot  room  in  proportion, 
but  for  ordinary  decorative  use  medium-sized  ex- 
amples are  preferable,  and  if  manure  water  is 
given  regularly  during  the  growing  season  the 
plants  can  be  kept  in  an  active  condition  withoiit 
large  pots.     Cuttings  of  any  varieties   that  it  is 
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Seemed  defirable  to  increase  thould  now  be  put 
in  ;  the  young,  soft  shoots  strike  readily  in  mode- 
rate heat.  It  is  better  to  propagate  a  sufficient 
number  each  spring  to  take  the  place  of  any  old 
plants  that  are  discarded. 

Plumbago  cArENSis. — Large  examples  of  this 
fine  old  climber,  that  are  planted  out  and  were 
cut  in  after  flowering,  should  now  have  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  taken  oflf  the  surface  of  the  bed  as 
can  be  got  away  without  undue  interference  with 
the  roots,  replacing  it  with  new  that  has  been 
well  enriched  with  rotten  manure.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to  annually,  free  growing  plants  like 
this  after  a  time  fail  to  make  the  requisite  amount 
of  growth,  with  a  proportionate  falling  off  in  the 
bloom;  for,  though  much  may  be  done  by  regular 
applications  of  manure  water,  still,  without  the 
help  of  a  portion  of  new  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Young  stock 
should  be  struck  from  cuttings  each  spring  ;  the 
little  plants  that  are  raised  in  this  way,  if  pushed 
on  in  a  growing  temperature  until  they  have  made 
some  progress,  will  bloom  nicely  towards  autumn. 
Small  examples,  thus  treated  and  kept  in  .'5-inch 
pots,  will  frequently  produce  half-a-dozen  large 
heads  of  bloom.  So  managed,  they  are  very  useful 
for  either  greenhouse  or  room  decoration. 

Soi.ANUM  .lASMiNoiDES. — This  pretty  climber  is 
not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Where  elegant  white  flowers,  that  differ  from  the 
ordinary  plants  one  meets  with  everywhere,  are 
required  for  bouquets  and  other  arrangements, 
this  is  the  plant  to  grow.  The  long  succession  of 
bloom  that  it  gives  when  fairly  treated  is  not  the 
least  of  its  good  properties.  It  is  not  so  rampant 
a  grower  as  many  greenhouse  climbers,  and  may 
either  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  limited  dimensions 
or  kept  in  a  large  pot,  the  soil  in  which  should  be 
partially  renewtd  at  this  time  each  season.  Where 
planted  out  the  bed  ought  to  be  surfaced  with 
rich  soil.  The  head  of  the  plant,  even  after  it 
attains  full  size,  can  be  easily  kept  in  bounds  by 
shortening  the  branches  in  the  winter.         T.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.   GOLDRING. 

THE  CONSTANTINOPLE  NUT. 

(CORYLDS    COLDRNA.) 

The  Constantinople  Nut,  or  Turkish  Haze],  is  a 
tree   found   only   in   very   old   gardens  in   this 


at  Fulham  Palace,  Kew,  Syon,  Farnham  Castle,  |  namely,  intej  media  and  arborescenf. 
and   Westdean   contain   very  fine,   fully   grown  j  is  .said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  G.  Cnl 


The  first 
lurna  and 
specimens  of  this  tree,  which,  so  far  as  its  habit  j  Avellana,  and  the  latter  differs  from  the  type  in 
of  growth  and  foliage  go,  is  quite   distinct  from  :  having  the  involucre  cut  into  finer  sbreds  ;  Taut 
any  other  small  tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted,    this  is  a  variable  character. 


As  an  ornamental  tree  it  possesses  considerable 
merit,  being  handsome  in  outline  and  dense  with 
its  broad  light  green  foliage.  Adult  trees  have 
broad  spreading  heads  excessively  branched 
horizontally,  generally  with  a  tendency  to  lean 
much  in  the  same  way  as  an  old  Mulberry  tree 


LiODicera  flexuoea. — Those  who  wish  to  plant 
a  beautiful  climber  to  clothe  a  wall  pier,  trellis, 
arbour,  or  such  like,  should  make  a  note  of  this  tbe 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  climbing  Honeysuckles.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  slender 
-  .p  ,      ,  fim"i-i     twining  stems  being  of  a  dark  purple-brown,  by  its 

oes.  The  most  beautilul  phase  of  the  lurkish  y^^^^^  ^^^^  g^^g^  j^^^.^.^  stained  with  a  purplish  tint. 
Hazel  is  in  spring,  generally  in  April,  when  it  is  ^nd  when  in  bloom  by  its  large  clusters  of  deliciously 
adorned  with  a  thousand  long  hanging  catkins,   scented  flowerB,  coloured  with  various  shades  of  yel- 


which  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  common 
Hazel,  but  larger.  In  catkin-time  the  tree  is,  of 
course,  bare  of  foliage,  and  the  catkins  give  the  | 


low  and  reddish  purple.  It  flowers  persistently 
throughout  the  summer  far  into  autumn — in  short,  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of   all  hardy  climbers.     It 


Foliage  of  the  Constantinople  Hazel. 

countiy — gardens  that  were  planted  fifty  yeais 
ago,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  include  as  much 
variety   as  possible    in    their    tree    and   shrub 


The  Constantinople  Nut:  fruiting  twig,  catkins,  and  ripe  nut. 


tree  a  most  graceful  appearance.  In  autumn, 
again,  it  attracts  attention  by  its  nuts,  which,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
possess  an  unusual  development  of  beard, 
which  is  so  much  fringed  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  bristles.  In  some  trees  the  nut-cups  are 
less  divided,  but  in  all  cases  the  nuts  are  smaller 
than  Cob-nuts,  and  tlie  kernels,  if  by  chance  one 
happens  to  find  a  good  one,  are  insipid. 


never  looks  finer  than  when  seen  falling  gracefully 
over  a  buttressed  wall,  where  it  forma  quite  a  canopy 
of  foliage  and  flower.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  it 
now,  as  hardy  climbers  are  generally  kept  in  pots  in 
nurseries. 

Forsythias  in  masses. — The  slender  Forsythia 
suspensa  is  among  those  shrubs  that  have  the  best 
effect  when  planted  in  isolated  groups  or  massed  by 
themselves  in  a  shrubbery,  and  thus  placed,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  flowering  shrubs  can  have  a  finer  effect 
.  •,    ,     .    in  May  than  this  beautiful  Fursythia.     It  well  repays 

It  IS  a  tree  that  may  be  grown  in  any  soil,  but  cultivating  as  regards  mulching  with  manure  and 
grows  finest  in  heavy  loams  such  as  suit  the  f^esh  soil,  for  then  it  makes  vigorous  growth,  pro- 
common  Hazel  best.  It  has  been  planted  purely  ducing  a  thicket  of  its  long,  wand-Uke  shoots,  which 
as  an  ornamental  tree  by  Mr.  Howitz,  of  Copen-  yearly  are  wreathed  with  yellow.  I  saw  the  other 
hagen,  who  included  it  in  his  list  of  the  most  day  a  bold  mass  of  this  Forsythia  margined  with  a 
suitable  trees  for  reafforesting  Ireland.  He  row  of  the  small  Deutzia  gracilis,  and  the  whole  mass 
recommends  it  for  underwood,  but  his  experience  was  edged  with  the  variegated-leaved  Euonjmus 
of  the  tree  in  this  re.spect  must  be  limited.     It  is    radicans. 

a  native  of  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Forsytbia  suspensa.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
Miccjr,  where  it  grows  into  a  lofty  tree  ;  but  of  early  flowering  wall  plants,  as  the  long  flexible 
north  of  Central  Europe  it  rarely  grows  beyond  branches  are,  befoi;e  the  expansion  of  the  leaves, 
what  we  term  small  trees-say,  from  30  feet  to  completely  clothed  with  bnght  golden  coloured 
~      -     -     The  largest  I  have 'seen  did  not  reach    blossoms,  but  apart  from_th.s  .t^can  also  be  used 


40  feet  high, 

(jiiite  40  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  very  old  introdur- 
tions,  having  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  now  rather  a  rare  tree,  and  it  can  be  only 
found  ill  the  Lixgest   nurseries  in  the  country. 


growth.     Richly  planted  tree  gardens  like  those  |  Lcudon  mentions  two  varieties  in  his  Arboretum, 


for  other  purposes.  It  is  now  flowering  finely  in 
the  conservatory  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
with  very  little  forcing.  When  required  for  flower- 
ing in  this  way,  the  plants  are  best  confined  in 
large  pots,  and  if  secured  to  a  stout  stake  the  wand- 
like shoots  depend  therefrom  in  a  graceful  manner, 
and  when  in  full  flower  a  large  specimen  forms  a 
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very  attractive  feature.  Another  kind,  the  bushy 
habited  Forsythia  viridissima,  can  be  grown  under 
the  same  conditions,  but  its  habit  is  altogether 
more  stiff  than  that  of  the  first  named.  No  pre- 
paration is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Forsythia 
viridissima,  as  if  the  bushes  are  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  carefully  potted,  they  will 
flower  well  and  may  again  be  planted  out.  For- 
sythia suepensa,  or  Fortunei,  as  it  is  often  called, 
will  frequently  emit  roots  where  the  point  of  a 
shoot  comes  in  contact  with  the  eatth,  and  thus 
form  a  base  from  whence  shoots  are  soon  pushed 
up  which  quickly  grow  into  established  plants. 
— T. 

RENOVATING  SHRUBBERIES. 
Not  for  many  years  have  the  winter's  snowstorms 
left  such  serious  marks  behind  them  as  that  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  The  damage  done  to 
choice  trees  and  shrubs  is  in  many  cases  very 
great,  and  how  best  to  repair  it  is  a  question  that 
must  be  considered.     I  have  never  known  very 


to  do  this,  as  will  also  young  plants  of  Arbutus, 
Box,  Liurustinus,  Phillyreas,  and  Gum  Cistus. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cut  all  the  remaining  branches 
back  to  a  stump  ;  they  only  require  to  be  short- 
ened to  bring  the  head  into  better  form.  Such 
subjects  as  Ilex,  Thorns,  and  Hollies  may,  if  badly 
damaged,  be  pollarded  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  best  to  cut  all  the  branches  back  to  within 
4  feet  or  5  feet  of  the  stem.  Once  Conifers  have 
lost  some  of  their  main  branches  they  are  not 
easily  replaced.  Nor  is  it  desirable,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  expend  much  labour  on  an  attempt 
to  restore  aged  trees  that  are  much  injured.  If 
they  cannot  be  spared,  plant  young  ones  in  the 
same  line,  either  before  or  behind  them,  to  ulti- 
mately take  their  place.  In  all  cases,  more  satis- 
factory results  will  be  obtained  if  the  roots  are 
attended  to  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches. 
Wh^re  there  are  valuable  specimens  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  retain  and  the  soil  is  known  not  to 
be  of  the  best  description,  it  will  help  them  con. 
f iderably  if  some  of  the  old  staple  is  removed  anj 


Coryhis  Colurna  (Constintiuople  Hazel).   FuU-gruwn  tree  at  Sj^oii,  ijl  feet  high. 


satisfactory  results  to  attend  any  attempt  to  re- 
store trees  and  shrubs  of  large  size  that  have  been 
much  injured  in  this  way  ;  therefore  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  it  will  be  best  to  grub  them  up.  Any 
tree  or  shrub,  however,  that  was  in  vigorous 
health  before  being  damaged  will  be  likely  to 
respond  to  renovating  measures.  Trees  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  large  branches  will  be  the  least  likely 
to  recover  and  make  handsome  specimens.  Such 
subjects  as  the  Horse  Chestnut  and  the  Beech, 
which  are  usually  well  furnished  with  limbs 
and  not  too  old,  will  prove  eligible  trees  to 
ODerate  upon  if  not  irreparably  injured.  The 
Cjdar  and  Yew  are  both  remarkable  for  their 
racuperative  powers,  and  I  should  hesitate  before 
I  removed  them  to  make  room  for  young  trees. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  shrubs  and  trees  of 
more  diminutive  growth.  Some,  if  judiciously 
pruned  now,  so  as  to  balance  such  grow  th  as  is 
left,  will  in  time  assume  their  original  contour. 
Common  and  Portugal  Laurels  will  be  pretty  sure 


some  good  rich  earth  substituted.  In  doing  so 
there  need  not  be  much  root-disturbance,  as  the 
principal  roots  can  be  traced  as  far  as  it  is  desir- 
able, which,  in  the  case  of  large  trees,  should 
commence  at  (i  ft.  from  the  bole,  and  be  continued 
for  a  space  of  from  >S  feet  to  10  feet.  Where  so 
much  labour  cannot  be  expended,  the  benefit 
arising  from  a  surface-dressing  of  good  soil  laid  on 
the  roots  is  surprising  ;  but  what  would  have  an 
earlier  tll'dCt  on  trees  that  have  lost  limbs  would 
be  first  a  layer  U  inches  thick  of  good  manure  and 
then  a  covering  of  soil. 

The  most  speedy  and  satisfactory  way  of  re- 
novating shrubs  which  have  lost  vigour  is  first  to 
prune  them  moderately  so  as  to  reduce  the  strain 
upon  the  roots,  and  then  to  dress  the  surface  with 
a  layer  of  good  soil  at  least  G  inches  thick  ;  there 
is,  too,  no  better  time  for  doing  such  work  than 
the  present ;  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  fresh 
earth  will  do  good,  but  the  better  it  is  the  more 
benefit  the  plants  will  derive  from  it.  Good  loam 
mb:ed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  farmyard  manure 


is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  but  when  these  are 
not  available  use  the  next  best  that  comes  to 
hand.  Before  this  sort  of  work  is  begun  it  is 
necessary  that  every  part  should  be  gone  over, 
to  see  what  plants  are  likely  to  respond  to  such 
treatment.  If  too  much  weakened  by  age  or 
other  causes  they  had  better  be  removed  and 
young  ones  put  in  their  place,  and  any  that  are 
overcrowded  should  either  be  pruned  hard  back, 
or  some  of  them  should  be  altogether  removed  in 
order  that  those  left  may  stand  quite  clear^of  each 
other.  This  is  the  proper  time  to  prune  all  ever- 
green shrubs  and  such  of  the  deciduous  kinds  as 
flower  on  the  current  year's  wood.  Those  which 
are  encroaching  on  walks  should  always  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  ;  shears  should  not  be  used,  as  they 
leave  the  surface  too  smooth  to  look  well,  and 
instead  of  cutting  back  all  the  small  twigs  some 
of  the  larger  branches  should  be  cut  out  nearer  to 
the  stem  than  they  would  be  by  shears.  Now  is 
also  the  best  time  to  go  over  Laurel  plantations 
and  banks  ;  the  knife  alone  should  be  used  for  the 
latter,  but  in  the  case  of  large  plantations  strong 
nippers  are  best.  Laurels  are  very  accommo- 
dating as  regards  pruning  ;  those  with  large  boles 
will  break  into  strong  growth  at  any  point  to 
which  they  may  be  be  cut  back,  but  in  the  case  of 
very  old  plants  the  nearer  they  are  cut  down  to 
the  ground  the  better.  Laurustinuses  are  for  the 
most  part  now  in  full  flower,  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  spoil  their  beauty  when  pruning  may 
be  advantageously  deferred  for  a  few  weeks 
longer.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  prune  all 
kinds  of  shrubs  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Shrubs 
should  all  be  pruned  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of 
flower,  a  statement  which  applies  particularly  to 
Rhododendrons,  but  in  dealing  with  plants  of 
large  size  it  is  better  to  cut  them  down  to  one 
uniform  height  or  nearly  so.  If  some  are  cut  hard 
back  and  others  left  unpruned,  the  unpruned 
branches  invariably  monopolise  the  whole  strength 
of  the  roots  and  the  cut-back  branches  decay.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  less 
Rhododendrons  are  pruned  the  better  they  flower. 
Cultivators  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  should  go 
over  them  once  a  year,  and  remove  any  suckers 
that  may  have  arisen  from  the  crown  of  grafted 
plants.  The  experienced  grower  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  which  shoots  belong  to 
the  stock  and  which  to  the  scion  from  the  colour 
of  the  foliage ;  that  of  the  stock  is  usually  a 
darker  green  than  that  of  the  scion.  \^'here  any 
doubt  exists  this  part  of  the  management  should 
be  delayed  until  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

With  regard  to  filling  up  vacant  places,  the 
sooner  all  deciduous  subjects  are  planted  now,  the 
better  chance  they  will  have  of  forming  new  roots 
before  the  summer  sets  in.  In  the  case  of  Ever- 
greens, I  would  rather  plant  in  April  than  in 
March.  I  find  when  planting  Evergreens  in  spring 
that  they  invariably  move  best  just  as  growth 
commences,  or  rather  when  it  is  on  the  point  of 
starting ;  but  long  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  whether  planting  is  done  in  winter  or  spring, 
a  good  deal  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
weather  which  follows.  If  severe  frost  follows 
immediately  after  winter  planting  the  injury  done 
is  often  great ;  indeed,  not  unfrequently  the  plants 
are  killed  ;  when  planting  is  done  in  April,  and 
drying  cold  winds  and  an  absence  of  rain  follow, 
the  result  is  often  disastrous.  But  at  any  time  I 
would  much  rather  have  to  contend  against  unfa- 
vourable climatic  conditions  late  in  spring  than  in 
winter.  Trees  or  shrubs  which  require  stakes 
should  now  be  supplied  with  them,  and  those 
which  have  been  staked  for  some  time  should  be 
examined  to  see  that  they  are  sound,  and  also  the 
ties.  Any  choice  trees  or  shrubs  which  have  been 
recently  planted  in  places  much  exposed  to  sun 
and  wind  should  have  a  mulch  of  half-rotten 
manure  laid  over  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining moisture  in  the  soil.  J.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTE.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Prunus  Plosardi.— I  see  by  The  Garden  (p.  238)  that 
tliis  abrub  has  beeu  exhibited  at  Soutli  Kensicgtou  in  pots 
from  under  glass.  Here  with  me  it  h;%s  been  in  full  bloooi 
out  of  doors  for  the  last  ten  days.    The  contrast  between  the 
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dark  coppery  foliage,  dotted  ever  with  myriads  of  pinkish 
wUte  flowers,  is  .admirable.     So  much  for  our  mild  southern 


climate. -W.  B.  H.,  Oirl: 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.    WILDSMITH. 

SHELTER  FOR  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 
On  the  principle  that  each  thinks  hi.s  own  mis- 
fortunes the  worst,  I  have,  I   suppose,  imbibed 
the  idea   that   in   no   part  of  Britain  are  bitter 
north-easterly   winds  so  severely    felt   as  here. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  we   certainly  get 
them  to  some  tune  all  through  the  early  spring- 
time, and  having  this  season  begun  their  annual 
raid  we  are  busy  taking  steps  to  counteract  their 
disastrous  effects  on   all   early  vegetable   crops. 
We  have  good  walls,  and  they  do  much  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wind,  though  over  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  garden  the  current  sweeps  down  in 
full  blast,  infinitely  more  damaging  than  frost, 
and  some  kind  of  shelter  is  imperative  in  order 
to    keep    early    Peas,    Lettuces,    Broad    Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Spinach,  early  Potatoes,  and  trans- 
planted Onions  in  vigorous  growth.     We  usually 
stick  Peas  on  the  windward  side  as  .soon  as  sown, 
and  when  well  out  of  the  ground  they  receive 
additional  protection  by  means  of  thicker  spray. 
Lines  of  pyramidal  Pears  also  greatly  break  the 
wind,  as  do  also  Raspberries  trained  to  strained 
wire  fencing  that  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
garden.     We    have   lately   planted   small    bush 
trained  Apples  on  the  dwarfing  stock  with  the 
same  intent;  Black  and  Red  Currants  in  lines  a 
good  distance  apart,  so  as  not  to  shade  the  vege- 
table crops  too  much,  would  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. Much  as  one  dislikes  this  mixed  way  of  grow- 
ing fruit  and  vegetables  together,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  plan,  especially  as  regards 
early  vegetables.   The  warm  border,  invariably  re- 
commended to  be  made  use  of  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  early  vegetables  and  salads,  is  no  doubt  the 
proper  place  for  all  such  crops,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  a  limit  to  its  extent,  and  owing  to  this 
some  few  years  ago  we  determined  on  doubling 
the   extent  of  such   borders.     This  we   did   by 
taking  a  slice  of  12  feet  from  the  entire  length 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  being  taken  from  the 
upper  portion  of   the   main   plot  it  has  a  full 
southern   exposure,  has  a  thick  screen   of  Pear 
trees  on  the  northern  side,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  position  still  warmer  the  ground  was  thrown 
up   into   the  form  of  a   bank,   slanting   to   the 
south.     The   plan    has    succeeded    beyond    our 
expectations  ;  indeed,  the  crops  from  this  border 
are  quite  as  early  as  those  from  borders  in  front 
of  south  walls.     This  question  of  .shelter  for  the 
vegetable  garden,  though  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance as  respects  forwarding  early  crops,  is  by  no 
means  limited  in  its  beneficial  effects  to  these,  as 
everyone  would  be  ready  to   admit  if,   after  a 
severe  gale  in  early  autumn,  they  would  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  effects  that  the  wind  had 
on   such   crops    as    Brussels    Sprouts,    Broccoli, 
and  French  ISeans  ;  a  deep  cavity  at  ba=e  of  the 
6tem  will  all  too  plainly  show  the  injury  that 
accrues  from  lack  of  shelter,  and  which,  perhaps, 
may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  devising  of  ways 
and    means    to    prevent    a    recurrence    of   the 
damage.     Possibly,  in  many  instances,  this  may 
be  a  difficult  matter,  and  those  who  experience 
that   difficulty   will   probaljly  be   all   the  more 
carefui,  if  ever  called  upon  to  select  a  site  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  to  secure  shelter,  which  is  hardly 
less  important  than  good  soil. 


had  passed  over  them  ;  white  in  the  self-same  plot  we 
have  also  Brussels  Sprouts  sown  outside  in  the  first 
week  in  May,  green,  fresh,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
Large  knobs  of  Brussels  Sprouts  are  by  no  means 
wanted ;  they  sliould  be  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Walnut.  Tlie  targe  size  of  the  March-sown  stocfc 
renders  it  simpty  uneatable,  whilst  the  produce  of 
those  sown  in  May  is  at  the  present  time  passable. 
In  order  to  have  a  few  early  Bru.?sels  Sprouts,  they 
should  certainly  ]>s  sown  in  March,  but  for  the  main 
crop  May,  with  me,  ia  the  proper  month  in  which  to 
sow. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  Stamford. 


BOX  EDGINGS  IN  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 
There  is  always  a  danger  of  anyone  who  suggests  new 
or  economical  practices  where  extravagance  has  been 
the  rule  being  taken  to  task  for  his  interference,  and 
those  who  have  suggested  that  trim  Box  edgings,  kept 
up  at  great  expense  round  Potato  and  Cabbage 
quarters,  &c ,  were  an  incongruity  and  a  waste  of 
money,  seem  to  be  regarded  by  some  in  this  light 
We  are  assured  that  Box  edgings  in  kitchen  gardens 
are  the  best,  and  that  the  labour  of  keeping  them  is 
not  great.  Now,  here  is  an  example  that  could  be 
multiplied  by  the  score.  In  the  establishment  in 
which  I  first  le.arned,  the  kitchen  garden  was  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  as  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
only  resided  there  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in 
autumn,  and  did  not  see  the  kilchen  garden  above 
two  or  three  times  at  the  most  during  their  stay,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  Box  edgings  contributed 
greatly  to  his  enjoyment,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of 
their  cost  to  him. 

In  that  kitchen  garden  there  were  4  acres  inside 
the  walls  and  as  many  outside,  and  the  extent  of  the 
Box  edgings  was  about  8000  feet — getting  on  for 
uOOO  yards !  Imagine  the  cost  of  laying,  keeping, 
and  trimming  such  an  extent  of  edgings  of  that  kind, 
and  all  for  what  ?  for  an  idea  ;  for  practically 
nobody  saw  them  but  the  workmen,  who  were  being 
continually  cautioned  to  be  sure  and  clean  out  the 
Box  edgings  first  when  they  were  digging  the  plots 
inside  or  cleaning  the  walks  outside,  and  never  to  go 
over  them  with  a  barrow  except  on  the  "bridges,"  of 
which  a  supply  was  kept  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
next  garden  I  went  to  it  was  the  same.  Owing  to 
depressed  times  both  gardens  are  now  practically 
shut  up  or  turned  into  market  gardens,  and  I  fancy 
the  Box  edgings  will  not  be  so  trim  as  of  yore.  Is 
there,  I  ask,  a  good  kitchtn  gardener  anywhere  who 
desires  some  reasonable  balance  to  be  preserved  ba- 
tween  his  debtor  and  creditor  account  for  vegetable 
crops,  who  would  in  these  days  recommend  such  a 
garden  as  I  have  described  to  be  furnishtd  with  Box 
edgings  or  any  other  as  expensive?  Kitchen  gardens, 
pure  and  simple,  seem  to  be  under  discussion,  and  it 
is  of  these  I  speak.  In  the  days  when  proprietors 
had  to  depecd  on  their  kitchen  gardens  for  produce 
of  all  descriptions  it  was  different,  but  now,  when 
almost  everything  can  be  furnished  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  grown  at  home,  considering  the  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  demand  in  private  places, 
our  kitchen  gardens  must  be  managed  on  a  different 
footing  ;  and  as  reduction  of  expenses  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it 
behoves  those  who  offer  coimsel  on  such  fcubjectst^ 
consider  well  the  position  of  affairs,  and  offer  such 
advice  as  can  be  generally  accepted. — S.  W. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Wildsmith  (p.  2.39, 

March  12)  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  best  and 
prettiest  of  all  edgings  for  either  kitchen  or  flower 
garden  are  pieces  of  thin  stone,  in  their  natural 
cleavage,  so  to  say.  They  get  nice  in  colour  and 
often  mossy;  are  easily  set,  never  offensive,  and 
never  any  trouble  to  keep  or  form. — A  Hater  of 
Cast  Edgings. 


Brussels  Sprouts  sown  in  March  under  glass 
are  now,  I  find,  3  feet  hi^h,  and  studded  with  sprouts, 
which  are  simply  Cabbages  in  miniature.  The  frost 
has  affected  them  severely,  browning  them  as  if  fire 


Coloured  nrsux  white-skinned  Potatoes.— 

I  was  recently  invited  to  send  a  collection  of  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  Potatoes  to  Ireland  that  their  useful 
ness  for  desiccating  purpoi^es  might  be  tested,  two  of 
which  were  coloured.  Although  the  white  sorts  were 
such  as  would  have  been  regarded  as  of  first-class 
quality  here — flesh  white  and  mealy  or  floury — yet 
they  seemed  to  have  been  found  lacking  body  when 
subjected  to  pressiire.     Thus,  it  is  evident  that  many 


of  our  whitest,  most  floury,  and  most  fancied 
Potatoes  lack  solidity  as  compared  with  some  others. 
The  coloured  sorts,  however,  gave  satisfaction,  and 
are  to  be  grown  for  further  trial  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  during  the  coming  year.  Both  have  semi- 
yellow  flcsh,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only 
are  such  Potatoes  invariably  the  best  flavoured,  but' 
give  the  most  satisfying  food.  The  Victoria  has  that 
quality  somewhat ;  hence  its  undoubted  superiority 
to  all  other  field  Potatoes  some  years  since.  The 
two  kinds  which  passed  the  desiccating  ordeal  are 
The  Dean  and  Bedfont  Rose,  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  both  are  products  of  Mr.  Fenn's  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  that  kind  being  the  pollen  parent.  In 
spite  of  adverse  accounts  I  have  always  regarded 
Woodstock  Kidney  as  being  one  of  the  very  best 
flavoured  and  cooking  Potatoes  in  cuUivalion.  It 
has  two  demerits — it  is  handsome,  and  thus  got 
abused,  and  it  is  liable,  because  of  the  thinness  of 
the  skin,  to  disease  ;  still  it  is  a  first-class  parent. 
The  chief  object  of  the  desiccating  or  preserving  pro- 
cess is  to  furnish  a  concentrated  form  of  Potato  food 
for  export,  and  is  laigely  used  in  the  army  and  navy 
when  on  foreign  service. — A.  D. 

Duke  of  Albany  Potato. — This  kind  is  really 
a  white-skinned  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  earliest  ripeners  we  have.  It  is  of  the  usual 
Ameiican  quality,  which  improves  somewhat  under 
English  cultivation.  Like  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Rose,  and  similar  early  sorts,  it  is  a  difficult 
Potato  to  keep  through  the  winter  as  seed  tubers  in 
bulk,  as  growth  is  inevitable  soon  after  Christmas, 
and  by  the  planting  time  have  required  much  dis- 
budding. All  such  kinds  should  be  stored  only  in 
baskets,  boxes,  or  on  broad  shelves  where  the  tubers 
can  obtain  ample  air.  A  market  grower  just  plant- 
ing  a  quantity  of  the  Beauty  mentioned  [that  his 
stock  had  grown  a  good  deal,  and  therefore  of  neces- 
sity was  much  deteriorated  as  seed. — A.  D. 

Broccoli,  Penzance  Early  White. — Many 
who  read  about,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
some  of  the  large  consignments  of  Cornish  Broccoli, 
notably  those  sent  from  the  Penzance  districts,  and 
which  reach  vaiious  parts  of  the  country,  are  naturally 
easily  led  to  believe  that  this  superior  earliness  and 
quality  must  partly  result  from  sowing  seed  of  an 
extra  good  variety.  The  consequence  is,  a  trial  is 
given  to  the  Penzance  Early  White.  They  then  dis- 
cover that  Cornwall  is  a  highly  favoured  county  and 
that  what  may  be  hardy  and  good  there  is  delicate 
and  useless  in  colder  districts.  I  ha\e  received  both 
seeds  and  plants  in  quantity  direct  from  market  gar- 
deners in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  and  have 
also  tried  seed  obtained  from  reliaMe  London  seeds- 
men, and  in  each  instance  a  fair  trial  was  given.  It 
proved  to  be  of  very  vigorous  growth,  forming  long, 
easily  crippled  stems,  a  very  moderate  frost  completely 
spoiling  the  breadth.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  Veitoh's 
Autumn  even,  and  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case  in  our 
comparatively  warm  county  those  farther  north  ought 
certainly  not  to  waste  either  time  or  space  in  culti- 
vating if.  Not  many  Broccoli  of  any  sort  have  sur- 
vived the  late  winter,  and  only  those  planted  on  firm 
and  rather  high  ground  are  alive  in  this  district, 
but  no  method  of  culture  could  have  saved  the  Pen- 
zance.— I.,  Somersil. 

The  Puritan  Potato.— From  Mr.  Peter  Hender- 
son, of  New  York,  has  come  per  mail  a  single  tuber 
of  tbia  new  American  l*otato.  As  is  so  commonly 
the  characteristic  of  the  breed,  it  is  long,  narrow,  and 
much  beset  with  eyes,  though  shallow  ones.  Upon 
this  tuber  of  about  3  ozs.  weight  I  count  some  sixteen 
to  eighteen  eyes,  all  more  or  less  showing  growth. 
Of  course  ttiis  feature  enables  tubers  t>  furnish 
numerous  sets,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  promotes 
early  exhaustion,  as,  instead  of  but  one  or  two  shoots 
breaking  only,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  our 
English  kinds,  when  all  the  eyes  break  the  absorption 
of  the  nutiiment  of  the  Potato  is  rapid.  I  think  that 
characteristic  has  helped  to  render  American  Potatoes 
less  popular  with  us  than  our  own  kinds  are.  The 
Puritan  is  a  white-skinned  kind,  and  shall  have  a  fair 
trial.— A.  D. 

Triumph  Pea. — This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
coining  Peas.  It  is  a  wrinkled  Marrow  of  moderate 
height,  and  pods  wonderfully.  The  pods  are  long, 
large,  and  handsome,  and  full  of  Peas.   I  saw  a  quan- 
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tity  of  the  best  new  Peas  growing  in  the  large,  open 
kitchen  garden  at  Glenhurst,  Esher,  last  year,  where 
all  were  stakeil,  and  did  as  well  as  Peas  possibly 
could.  I  regarded  Triumph,  however,  as  one  of  the 
very  best  ;  it  cropped  grandly.  It  has  also  high 
Marrow  flavour.  In  time  I  should  e.vpect  to  see  this 
Pea  popular  amongst  market  gardeners,  but  it  must 
be  conceded  that  no  such  fair  test  of  the  merits  of 
any  Pea  can  be  furnished  in  a  field  as  when  staked  and 
grown  in  good  garden  soil.  The  advertised  pictorial 
representations  of  Pea-pods  are  often  amusing,  espe- 
cially when  some  are  shown  ojiin  with  Peas  so  large 
in  them,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in 
the  pod  when  closed.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  rather 
tend  to  detract  than  otherwise  from  the  :nerits  of  what 
may  be  really  excellent  things. — A.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  N0TE3. 

Beet. — It  is  much  too  early  to  sow  other  than 
the  smallest  patch  possible,  by  way  of  continuing 
the  supply  in  cases  where  the  store  is  getting 
low.  As  a  matter  of  cDurse,  the  risk  of  seeding 
instead  of  bulbing  from  such  early  sowing  is 
great,  and  is  much  influenced  by  the  weather, 
which  if  cool  and  moist  throughout  April  and  the 
first  part  of  May,  there  will  be  very  little  disposi- 
tion to  premature  seeding,  but  opposite  weather 
conditions  will  have  the  contrary  effect.  We 
have  a  good  store,  and  shall  therefore  not  require  to 
sow  till  the  middle  of  next  month,  but  the  import- 
ance of  the  crop  necessitates  that  foresight  anent 
the  reservation  of  a  suitable  plot  of  ground  should 
be  exercised.  Ours  is  destined  to  occupy  part  of 
the  ground,  that  was— part  still  is— cropped  with 
Celery,  and  which  will  be  trenched  deeply,  but  no 
admixture  whatever  added.  We  shall  then  get 
depth  of  soil  and  well  enriched  by  the  thorough 
incorporation  of  the  manure  that  was  used  last 
year  for  Celery.  Smooth,  fangless  roots  of  me 
dium  siz3  are  those  that  are  most  valued,  hence 
rank  or  fresh  manure  is  very  unsuitable,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  be  very  poor — as  we 
have  practically  tested— the  produce  is  so  hard 
that  no  manner  of  cooking  can  make  it  soft  and 
palatable.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  good  deep,  but  not  recently  manured  soil 
is  that  to  be  preferred,  whether  light  or  heavj- — 
so  long  as  the  latter  is  well  drained— it  matters 
little,  except  that  at  sowing  time  a  little  lighter 
soil  should  be  scattered  in  the  drills  of  the  heavy 
soil,  and  the  seed  be  covered  with  the  same.  Saw- 
ing should  be  done  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
seedlings  be  thinned  at  to  !l  inches  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  it.  The  only  variety  that  we  grow  is 
Dell's  Crimson,  a  sure  indication  of  its  superiority 
being  the  numerous  synonyms  under  which  it  is 
grown. 

Pe.vs  and  Potatoes. — Those  raised  in  heat  we 
have  now  planted  out  on  a  south  border,  and  have 
effectually  screened  them  with  boughs  from  the 
cold  north  easterly  winds  that  never  fail  to  annoy 
us  by  their  prevalence  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Birds  are  about  as  annoying  and  more  destructive 
than  the  winds,  and  in  self-defenc3  we  give  them 
unappreciated  condiments— to  sea=on  the  tender 
young  Pea  shoots  that  they  are  so  partial  to — in 
the  form  of  tobacco  powder,  soot,  and  lime.  We 
have  to  adopt  the  same  measures  with  Peas  now 
coming  through  the  ground,  as  also  with  Radishes 
that  are  sown  between  the  rows  of  Peas.  The 
weather  has  tempted  us  to  plant  more  Potatoes, 
but  having  visions  of  early  May  frosts,  that  in 
previous  years  have  cut  down  the  haulm  to  the 
ground  line,  we  intend  to  resist  all  further  tempta- 
tion in  that  direction  till  April ;  but  meantime,  by 
way  of  advancing  and  keeping  the  work  well  in 
hand,  the  drills  will  be  drawn,  and  on  ground 
that  needs  additional  stimulants  we  shall  sow  in  the 
drills  whatever  artificial  manure  we  can  command. 
We  have  a  large  piece  of  gravelly  land  that  force 
of  circumstances  compels  us  to  crop  with  Pota- 
toes year  after  year  ;  and  a  few  years  back  being 
driven  as  it  were  to  desperation  for  want  of 
manure,  after  the  Potatoes  were  planted  we  gave 
the  whole  piece  a  dressing  of  salt,  quite  as  much 
as  is  usually  applied  to  Asparagus;  results— as 
fine  a  crop  of  Potatoes  as  anyone  could  desire. 


My  theory  in  respect  of  the  salt  proving  so  benej 
ficial  is  that  the  soil,  though  deep,  is  full  o 
stones— in  fact,  nearly  pure  gravel— and  burns  up 
quickly  in  a  hot  season,  but  the  moisture  given  off 
by  the  salt  having  a  cooling  effect  on  the  stones, 
and  through  them  on  the  whole  ground,  con- 
sequently in  the  hottest  weather  the  soil  remained 
cool  and  moist. 

AiTTUMN  Broci-oli  and  S.woy. — There  is  nothing 
like  paying  dearly  for  one's  mistakes  to  inake  us 
the  more  careful  in  future;  over-anxiety  to  have 
everything  in  its  proper  season  sometimes  ends  in 
having  nothing.  Such  has  been  our  fate  in  re- 
spect to  I'roccoli  by  sowing  too  early,  that  the 
plants  got  stunted  before  we  could  find  ground  to 
plant  them  out,  which,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  had 
till  early  Peas,  Potatoes,  Spinach,  and  early  salads 
are  off  the  ground,  and  if  one  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, it  is  by  taking  the  measure  as  to  when  that 
is  likely  to  happen  that  shall  determine  the  time 
of  making  the  general  sowing.  At  present  only 
a  very  small  sowing  of  Broccoli  should  be  made 
for  early  autumn  supplies,  and  the  varieties  we 
have  found  most  constant  at  that  season  are 
Snow's,  Veitch's  Protecting,  and  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  the  latter  being  in  my  opinion  far 
superior  to  either  of  the  Broccoli,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  so  hardy  ;  if  it  were,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  growing  any  other  variety,  as 
by  sowing  at  various  times  a  continuous  supply 
could  be  had  all  the  year  round.  Sow  in  light 
soil  and  in  drills  on  a  sunny  bank,  and  protection 
from  birds  with  netting  should  be  put  over  as  soon 
as  sown.  To  have  Savoys  in  time  for  the  grouse 
in  August,  which  in  some  parts  is  considered  the 
proper  thing,  a  sowing  of  Early  Dwarf  L'lm  should 
be  made  now.  There  is  a  small  early  variety 
named  Tom  Thumb  that  hearts  very  early,  and 
where  ground  is  limited,  that  is  a  good  variety  to 
grow  on  any  bit  of  spare  border  or  under  the 
shade  of  fruit  trees.  It  need  not  be  planted 
further  apart  than  9  inches  each  way.  The 
general  sowing  of  Savoys  need  not  be  made  for 
another  month  or  more. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — If  these  have  not  been 
raised  in  heat,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
the  principal  sowing  on  the  best  ground  and  most 
open  spot  that  can  be  spared.  To  have  stems  of 
a  less  length  than  :iO  inches  is  very  poor  cultiva- 
tion indeed,  for  without  length  of  stem  neither 
quantity  nor  hard  sprouts  can  be  had.  We  always 
reckon  on  getting  stems  a  yard  long  at  least,  but 
to  do  this  the  plants  are  raised  in  heat,  and  are 
now  pricked  out  in  cold  frames  and  will  be  ready 
for  planting  out  early  next  month.  The  ground 
is  ready,  except  drawing  the  drills,  which  will  be 
some  9  inches  deep,  which  plan  in  part  prevents 
the  necessity  of  ridging  up  the  stems  higher  than 
is  usual  for  ordinary  Cabbage.  Reading  Exhibi- 
tion is  our  favourite  variety,  and  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive I  have  ever  grown.  The  sprouts  are 
always  firm,  of  medium  size,  and  the  quality  of 
the  first  order. 

Transplanting  and  sowing  Onions. — Those 
transplanted  a  few  weeks  since  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  severe  frost;  we  have  had  them  re-firmed  in 
the  ground,  and  they  may  now  be  expected  to 
make  a  renewed  attempt  at  growth.  Those  now 
to  be  transplanted  are  stronger,  and  in  the  mellow, 
rich  soil  they  are  to  be  planted  in  we  expect  to 
have  fine  bulbs  at  a  very  early  period.  We  allow 
a  space  of  14  inches  between  the  rows,  and  of 
9  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The  ground  has 
been  consolidated  by  rolling,  and  the  dibber  will 
do  for  the  final  firm  pressing  of  the  roots  into  the 
soil.  Though  already  rich,  we  have  been  extra- 
vagant enough  to  give  the  ground  a  dressing  of 
bone  dust,  and  soot  will  be  dusted  all  over  after 
the  Onions  are  planted.  Our  main  crop  is  sown, 
and  if  the  present  dry  weather  continues  we  shall 
run  the  roller  over  the  ground  before  the  seedlings 
emerge  from  the  soil.  This  pressure  we  do  to  en- 
sure immediate  contact  of  every  seed  with  the 
soil  rather  than  from  any  benefit  that  Onions  are 
supposed  to  derive  by  the  ground  being  hard. 

Vegetable  forcing. — These  cold  winds  neces- 
sitate constant  watchfulness  in  respect  of  renewal 


of  linings  to  frames  and  nightly  covering  up. 
Potatoes  should  have  additional  soil  as  roots  are 
.seen  near  the  surface.  Thin  out  Radish  and 
transplant  Lettuce  and  Cauliflowers  that  were 
sown  with  the  Potatoes  to  other  frames  or  warm 
borders  ;  none  of  these  temporary  crops  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  injure  the  principal  ones.  Other 
batches  of  Seakale  and  Asparagus  should  be  put  in 
according  to  the  demand.  The  crowns  of  the  for- 
mer ought  now  to  have  heaps  of  ashes  or  Cocoa  fibre 
placed  over  them  ;  the  Kale  thus  produced  is,  I 
think,  sweater  than  that  which  is  forced.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  lift  any  more  Rhubarb,  as  it 
will  come  right  well  if  pots  or  boxes  are  placed 
over  the  roots  without  any  other  covering. 

General  work. — Lifting,  replanting,  and  re- 
pairing Box  edgings,  turning  gravel  walks, 
adding  a  surfacing  of  new  gravel,  and  rolling 
them  till  hard  to  the  tread.  There  is  just  the 
same  measure  of  satisfaction  to  be  extracted  from 
perfect  kitchen  garden  walks  as  from  tho.se  of 
the  more  ornamental  parts  of  a  garden,  and  all 
heavy  wheeling  being  over  for  the  season,  now  is 
the  time  for  all  that  have  not  experienced  that 
feeling  to  make  a  bid  for  it  by  setting  about  the 
work  in  earnest.  Removing  mulching  from  Globe 
Artichokes,  and  forking  between  the  rows.  The 
winter  has  caused  some  blanks,  and  there  are  no 
suckers,  so  we  shall  have  to  hasten  on  the  seed- 
lings that  were  sown  in  heat.  W.  W. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.   GOWER. 
THE  TODEAS. 


This  genus  of  Ferns  cotnpriaes  a  few  plants  nearly 
allied  to  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis).  They 
are  found  in  S  >uth  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  They  form  two  distinct 
groups,  one  having  large  and  bold  coriaceous  fronds, 
the  other  having  fronds  thin  and  pellucid  in  texture ; 
the  latter  are  indeed  placed  by  some  authorities  in  a 
separate  genus,  that  of  Leptopteris,  but  there  is 
nothing  but  the  difference  in  texture  to  distinguish 
the  two  genera.  T.  africaua  is  the  plant  upon  which 
the  genus  was  established.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  about  the 
year  1S05.  This  plaut  had  been  previously  named 
by  Linnseus  Acrostichum  barbarum,  but  as  it  does  not 
exi.st  in  Barbary  the  specific  name  seems  inapplicable  ; 
different  authors  have  named  it  Osmunda  barbara,  0. 
barbata,  and  Todea  barbara.  The  well-known 
Australian  explorer,  Allan  Cunningham,  sent  home 
from  that  country  a  similar  plant  under  the  name  of 
T.  australasica,  also  known  as  T.  rivularis,  but  the 
Australian  and  African  plants  are  now  considered  to 
be  identical.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  how- 
ever, under  cultivation  the  African  plant  does  not 
attain  to  anything  near  the  proportions  that  the 
Australian  plant  ass^umes,  nor  is  it  such  a  vigorous 
grower  ;  its  fronds  ai  e  more  triangular  in  outline, 
and  the  plaut  altogether  is  more  spreading  in  habit. 
The  Australian  plant  produces  fronds  from  3  feet  to 
6  feet  in  length,  or  more,  lanceolate  in  outline,  twice- 
divided  (hi  pinnate),  the  pinnse  bting  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture  and  some  9  inches  long  ;  the  basal 
half  of  the  segments  (pinnules)  bear  a  dense  mass  of 
chestnut-red  sori,  which  form  a  broad  central  stripe 
of  colour  on  the  frond.  In  damp  ravines  in  Victoria 
this  plant  attains  gigantic  proportions,  masses  of  it 
having  been  sent  to  Europe  by  Baron  Miiller  measur- 
ing some  6  feet  in  height,  more  than  that  in  diameter, 
and  over  a  ton  in  weight ;  some  fine  examples  of  it 
exist  at  Kew.  This  Fern  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  Victoria,  as  some  years  ago  we  received  specimens 
of  it  from  Queensland,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Walter  Hill  in,  we  believe,  the  vicinity  of  Rocking- 
ham Bay.  The  dimensions  here  given  of  this  Todea 
need  not  deter  amateurs  from  adding  it  to  their 
collections,  for  such  gigantic  masses  as  those  just 
alluded  to  must  be  of  great  age.  Young  plants, 
although  they  soon  become  handsome  specimens,  are 
many  years  before  they  outgrow  the  accommodation 
of  an  ordinary  sized  Fern  house.  T.  (Leptopteris) 
hymenophylloides,  also  known  by  the  name  of  pellu- 
cida,    produces    fronds    triangular  in   outline  from 
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12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  and  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  wide  in  the  broadest  part;  they  are,  however, 
more  frequently  of  smaller  dimensions  ;  the  fronds, 
which  are  twice  divided,  have  elegantly  cut  segments, 
whUst  the  texture  of  the  pinna;  is  thin  and  mem- 
branous, and  the  colour  deep  green.  It  comes  from 
mountain  ranges  in  New  Zealand.  T.  superba  is  also 
a  New  Zealand  plant,  popularly  known  as  the  Ostrich - 
feather  Fern  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fronds  to 
the  curled  plumes  of  that  bird.  In  outline  it  is  vasi- 
form  ;  the  fronds  are  some  18  inches  or  24  inches  in 
length,  tapering  at  each  end  ;  the  points  of  the  seg- 
ments curl  upwards,  giving  the  fronds  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  crispate  appearance  ;  they  are  bright  green 
when  young,  but  become  dark  green  when  old.  T. 
intermedia,  originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
is  a  magnificent  Fern,  partaking  as  it  does  of  the 
characters  of  both  the  two  previously  named  kinds, 
but  it  does  not  possess  the  vase-like  form  of  superba, 
although  its  fronds  are  somewhat  recurved ;  they 
taper  at  both  ends,  like  those  of  the  last-named  plant, 
and,  like  it,  are  slightly  ciispate,  but  in  other  respects 
its  vivid  green  fronds  possess  the  characters  belong- 
ing to  hymenophylloides.     Some  tine  examples  of  the 
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moist  spots  in  a  tropical  fernery,  and  are  equally  at 
home  in  a  cool  house  ;  we  have  seen  them  growing 
vigorously  in  an  unheated  pit,  with  the  protection  of 
a  mat  in  sharp,  frosty  weather  ;  whilst  as  ornaments 
in  a  Wardian  case  in  dwelling-rooms,  the  filmy- 
fronded  kinds  are  unequalled.  Wherever  grown, 
however,  the  sun's  rays  should  never  reach  them,  but 
do  not  shade  them  with  green  glass,  or  the  beauty  of 
their  elegant  fronds  will  be  destroyed.  These  plants 
enjoy  moist  air  ;  their  fronds  like  to  be  frequently  be- 
dewed with  the  .syringe,  whUst  the  roots  must  be  kept 
wet,  but  water  must  never  stagnate  about  them. 
The  soil  should  be  good,  spongy  peat,  a  little  loam, 
and  some  sharp  river  sand. 

Hemionitis  MuUeri.— This  rare  plant,  which 
belongs  to  the  Sericonitis  division  of  this  genus,  will 
prove  extremely  ornamental  in  small  hanging  baskets. 
It  has  pinnate  fronds  about  a  foot  in  length,  the 
pipnx  being  oblong,  and  densely  clothed  beneath 
with  silky,  squamose  scales,  but  less  so  on  the  upper 
side,  which  is  deep  green.  The  fronds  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Nothol,ena  trichomanoides, 
but  the  venation  is  reticulated.     It  is  a  native  of  the 


any  great  extent,  the  tips  of  the  shoots  only  being 
slightly  browned.  I  think  it  must  be  hardy  enough 
to  pass  through  an  ordinary  winter  in  any  part  of 
England.— C.  T. 


Todea  Wilkesiaua. 


three  plants  last  named  may  be  seen  in  the  cool  Fern 
house  at  Kew,  where,  however,  their  beautiful  tints  are 
completely  ruined  by  being  encased  with  green  glass. 
T.  Fraseri  resembles  the  last  in  general  outline  ;  its 
pinnfe  are  alternate,  the  segments  more  distant,  and 
the  lip  finely  divided.  It  comes  from  New  South 
Wales.  T.  Wilkesiana  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  as  a 
glance  at  the  annexed  illustration  will  show.  It 
appears  to  be  common  in  wooded  districts  of  the 
mountains  of  Somosomo,  in  the  Fijis.  It  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  by  a  United  States  exploring 
expedition,  and  named  in  honour  of  its  commander. 
Commodore  Wilkes  ;  whilst  for  its  introduction  to 
this  country  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messr.^.  Veitch. 
It  usually  grows  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  in  height  ;  the 
stem  is  very  slender,  not  larger  tlan  an  ordinary 
walking- cane,  but  they  are  occasionally  stouter.  The 
fronds,  which  are  twice-divided,  are  some  2  feet  in 
length  ;  the  pinna;  are  alternate,  and  about  !>  inches 
long,  the  segments  being  winged  to  the  stem,  mem- 
braneous in  texture,  notched  on  the  edges,  and  deep 
green. 
Todeas  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  they  thrive  in 


northern  parts  of  Queensland,  and  is  named  in  honour 
of  Baron  MiiUer,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Melbourne.  We  recently  noted  this  novelty  under 
the  name  of  Gymnogramma  MiiUeri  in  the  Kew 
collection. 


Ficus  repens. — I  cpiite  agree  with  "  W.  I. 's" 
remarks  as  to  the  hardiness  of  Ficus  repens.  During 
the  summer  of  18S1  I  planted  out  two  from -S-inch 
pots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  front  door  of  a  mansion 
in  Cornwall.  Though  the  following  winter  was  a 
severe  one,  and  many  plants  were  injured  by  frost  and 
cutting  winds,  the  Ficus  passed  through  it  and  the 
three  following  safely,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  still  doing  well.  Cornish  winters  are  mild 
as  a  lule,  but  these  plants  had  no  exceptional  advan- 
tages, for  they  faced  due  east  and  had  a  bleak  position. 
They  were  not  protected  in  any  way,  being  only 
planted  for  summer  effect,  and  were  not  expected  to 
live  through  the  winter.  A  young  Ampelopsis  sem- 
pervirens  growing  on  the  same  wall  seemed  to  sutler 
more  than  the  Ficus,  though  neither  was  injured  to 
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ORCHIDS  IN  BLOOM  AT  KEW. 
The  houses  devoted  to  Orchids  at  Kew  are  juafc 
now  very  gay,  and  the  plants  are  in  a  fairly 
thriving  condition.  Amongst  the  best  kinds  now 
in  bloom  are  some  good  examples  of  the  fine  old 
Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum,  with  numerous 
pendent  racemes  of  rich  orange  yellow  flowers, 
the  lip  being  beautifully  fringed  and  heavily 
blotched  within  with  velvety-like  black  ;  some 
excellent  forms  of  D.  nobile  (Pierardi),  the  ivory 
white  Jamesianum,  and  the  violet-scented  hetero- 
carpum.  Amongst  other  species  were  some  excel- 
lent varieties  of  Wardianum,  which  the  authorities 
still  consider  a  variety  of  Falconer! ;  the  delicate 
and  beautiful  crepidatum,  and  a 
white-flowered  form  of  the  Austra- 
lian Kingianum  may  likewise  be 
seen  here.  The  lovely,  but  very 
fugitive  ilowers  of  Sobralia  sessilis 
were  numerous,  as  were  also  many 
'•1  forms  of  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripe- 
dium),  the  principal  kinds  being 
C.  villosum  and  its  near  ally, 
Boxalli.  Associated  with  these 
were  also  C.  porphyreum,  Roezli, 
and  Harrisianum,  and  good  va- 
rieties of  C.  Leeanum,  concolor, 
and  venustum.  Moth  Orchids 
(Phahtnopsis)  were  not  nume- 
rous, but  one  plant,  P.  Stuarti- 
ana,  was  bearing  a  branched 
spike  bearing  between  forty  and 
fifty  flowers,  large  in  size 
and  beautifully  spotted.  Ae- 
rides  vandarum,  with  its  pure 
white  flowers,  Saccolabium  gigan- 
teum  and  bellinum,  with  large 
flowers  heavily  blotched,  Vanda  tricolor,  and 
Angr;ecum  citratum  were  the  most  noticeable  of 
the  erect  distichous -leaved  kinds.  Numerous 
plants  and  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  were  very 
attractive,  as  were  likewise  some  well-grown  spe- 
cimens of  Ceilogyne  cristata.  C.  elata  is  a  species 
that  has  been  in  the  collection  many  years,  but, 
singular  to  say,  has  not  become  popular.  It  is 
now  in  flower,  and  should  commend  itself  to  every 
one.  The  flowers  are  not  waved  on  the  edge,  as 
are  those  of  C.  cristata ;  they  are  white  as  driven 
snow,  with  a  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  transverse 
band  of  yellow  on  the  middle  of  the  lip  and  two 
narrow  fringed  lines  of  crimson  running  through 
it.  Masdevallias  now  in  flower  are  ignea,  Lindeni, 
Chelsoni,  triangularis,  and  cucullata,  the  latter 
with  large  blackish  purple  blossoms ;  and  the 
beautifully-spotted  and  dotted  melanopus. 

Amongst  Cattleyas  and  Ljelias  were  examples 
of  C.  bogotensis  and  L.  harpophylla,  which  appears 
to  be  a  wonderfully  free  bloomer,  although  we 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  a  variety  of  L.  cinna- 
barina,  whilst  another  similarly  coloured  flower 
is  Ada  aurantiaca,  now  in  great  beauty. 
Odontoglossums  were  represented  by  good  va- 
rieties of  triumphans,  Halli,  Cervantesi,  tErstedi 
majus,  crispum,  blandum,  and  luteo-purpureum, 
whilst  several  other  kinds  of  a  somewhat  inferior 
character  need  no  comment.  Miscellaneous  and 
less  well-known  Orchids  were  represented  by 
Sarcochilus  Hartmani,  a  epecies  from  Australia 
with  distichous,  deeply  channelled  leaves  some 
G  inches  long,  and  bearing  a  scape  about  a  foot 
in  length,  with  a  raceme  consisting  of  about  two 
dozen  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  waxy- 
white,  the  sepals  being  slightly  the  broadest, 
and  transversely  barred  at  the  base  with  dotted 
lines  of  crimson.  The  lip  is  very  small.  Oncidium 
aureum  is  a  distinct  species  with  dull  crimson 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  broad,  deep  orange-yellow 
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lip.  Ponthieva  maculata  is  a  most  elegant  and 
distinct  plant  of  terrestrial  habit  about  a  foot  in 
height  ;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  oblong-acumi- 
nate, pale  green,  and  covered  all  over  with  long 
white  hairs.  The  scape  is  terminal  and  erect. 
The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  numerous.  When 
reversed  the  lateral  sepals  stand  uppermost  and 
form  the  chief  attraction  ;  these  are  joined  at  the 
edges  for  about  half  their  length  (connate),  white, 
conspicuously  marked  with  round,  dark  green 
dots,  and  fringed  round  the  edges  with  white 
glandular  hairs.  Eria  obesa  is  a  smallgrowing 
plant  suitable  for  a  block.  It  is  one  of  Parish's 
discoveries  in  Burmah  some  years  a:;o;  its  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  are  short  and  much  swollen,  produce 
numerous  trusses  of  white  Bowers.  This  and  the 
curious  Mormodes  Colossus  close  the  list.  If  this 
is  the  true  Colossus,  it  certainly  is  not  well  named, 
as  we  have  several  others  much  larger,  both  in 
pseudo-bulb  and  flower. 


Dendrobium  nobile.— Just  as  a  reminder 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  old  Dendrobium  nobile, 
I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  small  plant  of  it  in 
flower  here  at  present. — A.  McDonald,   Tayside 

Gardenn,  Perth. 

*^*  A  photograph  of  a  profuse  blooming  speci- 
men. We  hope  the  art  of  photography  will  be 
more  and  more  used  in  gardens  to  preserve 
souvenirs,  so  to  say,  of  this  and  many  other  pretty 
plants  in  interesting  states.  Other  things  that 
men  collect  are  always,  or  nearly  always,  the 
same,  but  we  may  never  again  see  plants  in  the 
same  condition  of  beauty  owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  therefore  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy as  a  means  of  preserving  some  of  our 
garden  results  is  of  the  greatest  value. — Ed. 

Cypripediums  at  Studley  House.  —During 
the  la%t  twelve  months  a  choice  collection  of 
Orchids  has  been  brought  together  here  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Tautz.  The  special  favourites  are  the 
Ladies'  Slippers,  of  which  there  are  160  species 
and  varieties,  forming  in  its  way  quite  a  unique 
group.  This  genus  does  not  contain  richly  coloured 
or  showy  species  like  Cattleyas  or  Dendrobiums, 
but  it  nevertheless  contains  some  interesting 
plants,  many  of  which  are  beautiful,  and  the  new 
hybrids  recently  raised  and  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  others  have  quite  revolutionised  the 
genus.  One  of  the  showiest  species,  and  a  recent 
introduction,  is  now  in  flower,  viz.,  C.  callosum 
from  Siam.  It  is  handsomer  than  C.  Liwrence- 
anum,  to  which  it  bears  considerable  resemblance. 
The  flowers,  which  are  very  large,  are  5  inches 
across  the  lateral  sepals ;  the  latter  are  greenish 
with  rosy  tipa  and  dark  spots  on  the  upper  mar- 
gin ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  3  inches  wide,  the  upper 
portion  being  whitish  and  red  veined.  C.  Argus  is 
a  well-known  and  striking  species  for  flowering  in 
winter,  and  varies  considerably,  some  having  the 
lateral  sepals  more  densely  blotched  and  spotted 
with  reddish  chocolate  than  others.  C.  Peteri,  a 
Bornean  species,  was  opening  its  flowers ;  it  is 
allied  to  Dayanum.  C.  concolorwas  also  in  flower. 
C'.  insigne  biflorum  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  form 
of  this  good  old  species ;  the  greenish  dorsal  sepal 
has  a  white  margin,  and  is  very  thickly  blotched. 
C.  Daulheri  is  merely  a  form  of  C.  Harrisianum. 
C.  calurum,  one  of  the  Chelsea  hybrids,  has  been 
in  flower  all  the  winter,  and  a  most  useful  species 
it  is.  C.  Sallieri,  which  is  pretty,  is  a  recent 
hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  C.  villosum ;  it 
seems  to  have  caught  the  characteristics  of  both 
parents.  C.  calophyllum  also  bears  evident  traces 
of  its  parentage,  viz.,  C.  barbatum  and  C.  venus- 
tum ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  a  rosy  tinge, 
and  is  marked  with  greenish  lines.  C.  Williamsi, 
recently  alluded  to  in  Thk  Garden,  is  also  in 
flower.  Many  of  the  choicest  species  and  varieties 
are  not  in  flower,  but  the  plants  are  in  good  health, 
and  in  ayearor  two  will  be  very  attractive.— J.  D. 

Dendrocliilum  glumaoeum. — This  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  small  genus  of  Orchids  found  growing  upon 
the  branches  oi  forest  trees  in  the  Malay  Island?. 
The  generic  title  has  recently  been  altered  by  Benlham 
to  Platyclinis,  which   certainly  has  no   more   agree. 


able  sound  than  Dendrochilum,  and  we  doubt  if  it 
will  be  readily  accepted  by  Orchid  growers.  The 
Dendrochilums  are  all  plants  of  dwarf  habit ;  they 
have  small  pseudo-bulbs  which  support  a  solitary 
leaf,  and  the  flowers  individually  are  small  and  borne 
on  long,  slender,  pendent  racemes,  arranged  in  a  two- 
ranked  fashion.  D.  filiforme,  which  blooms  in  sum- 
mer, has  long,  slender  racemes  of  golden  yellow  flowers, 
and  is  popularly  known  as  the  Golden  Chain  Orchid  ; 
those  of  D.  glumaceum  are  grejish  white,  and  yield 
a  grateful  perfume,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
Hawthorn  and  Heliotrope  mixed.  This  species  is 
grown  largely  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  whose  col- 
lection we  recently  observed  it  in  great  perfection. 

Orchids  at  Wimbledon  House.— Flowers  are 
largely  grown  in  these  gardens  for  the  special  purpose 
of  cutting,  as  Sir  Henry  Peek  delights  to  distribute 
them  amongst  the  poor  in  the  sick  wards  of  the 
London  ho.apitals,  and  a  goodly  stock  of  Orchid 
blooms  now  largely  contributes  to  the  supply.  We 
observed  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  houseful  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  the  plants  being  literally  covered 
with  hundreds  of  their  lovely  pure  white  flowers. 
Xumerous  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  are  also  now 
blooming  profusely ;  and  so  are  Phaius  grandifoliiH 
and  Dendrobium  nobile.  The  last  named,  although 
an  old  variety,  is  eclipsed  in  point  of  beauty  by  but 
few,  even  in  these  days  of  great  introductions.  Odon- 
toglossums  are  also  largely  grown,  such  kinds  as 
Alexandrae  (cri.'pum),  Pescatorei,  gloriosum,  and  Rossi 
majus  being  now  in  flower,  together  with  several  of 
the  bright-coloured  Masdevallias,  such  as  ignea  and 
Harryana.  Cypripediums  are  grown  in  quantity ; 
several  kinds  have  been  cut,  but  there  are  still  some 
fine  forms  of  \'illosum,  venustum,  Stonei,  and  num- 
bers of  the  beautiful  white  niveum.  Dendrochilum 
glumaceum,  although  not  a  showy  pl:mt,  yields  a 
delicious  perfume.  The  plants  nre  grown  in  hanging 
baskets,  and  appear  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  that 
position.  We  also  noted  a  very  fine  form  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  Dendrobium  (D.  Devonianum),  wh'c'i 
is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  member  of  the  genus 
in  cultivation.  It  has,  however,  to  some  extent  lost 
popularity  on  account  of  its  blooms  being  somewhat 
fugitive. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Trianee  Vanneriana.— This  variety,  exhi- 
I.ite.l  un  the  sth  intt.  at  South  Kensington,  deserves  more 
than  a  pjissiog  notice.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Mr.  Sander  3  collection  at  St.  Albans,  and  also  in  that  of 
Mr.  Vauner,  iu  compliment  to  whom  it  is  named.  Tbe  sepals 
have  each  a  distinct  orange  stain  in  the  centre,  and  there  are 
on  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  sepals  marks  of  the  rosy  purple 
co'our  from  the  front  of  the  lip.— J.  D. 

Cattleya  Trianae  and  C.  Percivaliana.— Many 

fine  speci[uens  of  tliese  two  beautiful  Cattleyas  arc  now  in 
(Treat  beauty  in  Mr.  Jacomb's  collection  at  Stamford  Hill. 
They  have  been  flowering  since  Christmas,  and  before  their 
bl  .oms  fade  other  varieties  of  Triana?  will  be  open.  These 
will  bridge  over  the  time  until  specimens  of  C.  Sicinneri  and 
C.  Mcndeli  open  their  flowers.  Thoy  are  giown  in  a  mode- 
rate and  enjoyable  temperature,  and  are  not  drenched  with 
water,  a  state  in  wliich  many  keep  their  plants,  though  such 
treitinent  results  in  disai'pointmcnt. 

Cattleya  'WarsoewiczL  auperbissima.  —  Tliis 
variety,  now  in  flower  in  th^  collection  of  Mr.  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  at  Sevenoaks,  h.as  also  a  slight  stain  of  yellow  on  the 
sep.ils,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Vannet's  plant.  The 
sepals  and  pet.als  are  of  a  very  soft  rosy  tint.  The  lip,  too, 
is  rose-coloured,  with  a  yellow  stain  in  the  thrnaf.  The 
flowers,  which  are  well  formed,  measure  quite  S4  inches 
across.  The  petals  are  21  inches  by  4^  inches.  The  true 
C.  Warscewiczi  delicatl  is  also  in  flower  in  Mr.  Crawshay's 
collection.  It  is  a  verv  pretty  form,  but  bears  no  compaiison 
with  the  variety  fitfct  named.— J.  D. 

Trlchoglottis  fasoiati.— This  rare  and  curious  plant 
somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  and  habit  of  growth  Ke- 
uanthera  coccinea.  but  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  related  to  the 
genus  Phahenopsis.  Its  racemes,  which  are  lateral,  each  bear 
some  four  flowers,  measuring  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Their  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  are 
greenish  yellow  transversely  banded  with  reddish  brown. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  white,  tinged  with  mauve,  and  bears  a 
few  spots  of  brown  near  the  edges  ;  a  pair  of  bluot.  hornlike 
appendages  stand  out  at  right  angles  from  the  base  of  the 
front  lobe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands.  We  recently 
noticed  this  remarkable  Orchid  in  flower  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  at  Dorking. 


understand,  nursery  grounds,  m.arket  gardens,  and  agiicul- 
tural  land  are  all  rated  at  only  one-fourth  their  annual  value. 
Before  contesting  the  point,  I  shoiild  like,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  whether  my  supposifion  is  correct,  and  I  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardf.k  can 
afford  me  any  information  on  tbe  point. — C.  A. 


Rating  nursery  ground.— A  short  time  ago  the  dis- 
trict in  which  I  am  located  was,  by  an  extension  of  the 
boundary,  enclosed  in  the  borough  of  Bury.  This,  of  course, 
has  put  me  under  a  different  system  of  rating.  I  have  just 
had  a  general  rate  sent  in  to  me,  in  which  the  authorities 
seek  to  charge  me  on  the  full  annual  value ;  whcrca",  as  I 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Wk  h  ive  received  from  the  director  of  the  Royal  Giriens, 
Kew,  a  very  comprehensive  list  of  the  seeds  of  hardy  annual 
and  perennial  plants  grown  in  that  establishment. 

Spring  flowers  from  C  jrk- -We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Hartland  two  small  bouquets  from  the  outdoor  garden, 
consisting  of  Grape  Uya-inths  and  Capax  Daffodils,  backed 
by  a  few  sprays  of  an  Azira-a  charming  combination; 
also  his  first  bloom  of  Narcissus  Hors&eldi  from  the  open 
border.  Capax  is  quite  a  gem  in  the  way  of  early  Daffodils — 
l)ale  yellow  and  sufficiently  double  without  being  formal. 

Clerodendron  fragrans. — This  stove  plant  ia 
tot  remarkable  for  brightness  of  colour,  but  the  fra- 
grance of  its  clusters  of  white-pink-centred  flowers 
renders  it  a  desirable  plant  to  grow  for  winter  bloom. 
There  is  a  double  variety  of  it,  but  this  is  not  m  ire 
fragrant,  though  perhaps  showier  and  more  persistent 
in  bloom.     Both  are  in  flower  in  the  stoves  at  Kew. 

Dicborisandra  cuprea. — This  is  an  ornamental- 
leaved  member  of  the  genus  Dicborisandra,  most  of 
which  have  either  blue  or  violet  coloured  flowers,  and 
are  natives  of  Brazil.  They  belong  to  the  Spider- 
wort  family  (Commelynaceae),  of  which  Tradescani  i  i 
is  a  familiar  example.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  buff -coloured,  and  ornamented  with  a  broad 
central  stripe  of  purplish  black,  which  traverses  the 
entire  length  from  base  to  apex.  It  may  now  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew. 

Restio  subverticillata. — This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  very  curious  tree-rush-like  plant  of  hand- 
some appearance,  which  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Cactus 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  some  4  feet  in  height,  has  dark 
green,  much-branched,  slender,  rush-like  stems,  bear- 
ing upon  the  points  racemes  of  flowers  enclosed  in 
long,  dark  brown  bracts,  which  gife  the  plant  quite 
a  unique  and  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  its  stems  are  used  for 
brooms,  and  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Will- 
denovia  teres. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus. — As  noted  by  Mr. 
Engleheart  in  last  week's  Garden,  I  find  that  set  ds 
of  X.  cyclamineus  planted  the  first  week  in  July  ger- 
minated the  Ist  of  February,  and  all  came  up  within 
a  few  days.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  desire  is  so 
great  to  find  out  its  parentage.  I  cannot  think  either 
triandrus  or  pseudo- Narcissus  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  as  it  has  neither  habit  nor  appearance  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  until  some  good  reason  is  given  let  it 
remain  what  it  professes  to  be — a  long-lost  species.  It 
has  been  in  flower  now  more  than  a  month,  and  the 
blooms  are  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  first  opened.  I 
do  not  find  the  natural  habitat  of  pulchellus.  I  have 
several  kinds  of  triandrus  of  other  than  the  type 
from  Portugal,  and  possibly  pulchellus  may  be  amongst 
them,  but  they  have  not  yet  bloomed.— Octavius 
CuRiiEii,  Norwich. 

Spring'  flowers  at  Kew. — The  display  of  forced 
spring  flowers  and  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  at 
Kew  is  just  now  very  good,  although  we  do  not 
admire  the  system  carried  out  there  of  grouping  in 
families  for  effect.  One  of  the  great  features  in  the 
greenhouse  is  the  display  of  Lachenalias,  which  are 
admirably  floweied,  the  principal  kinds  being  tricolor, 
pendula,  and  Nelsoni,  the  latter  having  large  tubes 
of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  Lachenalias  may  be  grown 
either  in  pots  or  in  hanging  baskets  ;  they  require  a 
season  of  rest  after  the  leaves  are  dead,  and  then  they 
may  be  potted  and  started  into  growth  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required.  Their  long  spikes  of  tubular 
flowers  are  very  conspicuous  and  last  long  in  perfec- 
tion, and,  in  addition  to  their  blooms,  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  kinds  are  beautifully  variegated.  Tbe 
yellow  Primula  floribunda  is  neat  and  effective, 
whilst  the  bright  yellow  sprays  of  Acacia  linearis  and 
leprofa  are  very  charming.  Numerous  well-bloomed 
plants  of  various  sizes  of  Azalea  amcena  give  a  warmth 
of  colour,  which  is  toned  down  by  various  Rhododen- 
drons, the  most  conspicuous  amongst  which  are 
pr<TC0x  and  its  variety  rubra  and  Countess  of 
Haddington.  Of  this  latter  kind,  with  its  large  bell- 
shaped    blooms,   one   specimen  alone  bears     stvera 
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hundred  flowers.  Intermixed  with  these  were  Cycla- 
mens in  endless  shades  of  colour,  numerous  kinds  of 
Eriostemons,  Deutzias,  Grevilleas,  and  Camellias. 
Amongst  the  latter  we  noticed  a  well-flowered  speci- 
men of  the  old-fashioned  reticulata,  a  magnificent 
plant  of  which  exists  in  a  Thames-i-ide  garden  close 
by  at  Ham.  Epacrises  were  plentiful,  their  waxy 
tubular  flowers  varying  from  pure  white,  through  all 
shades  of  rose,  pink,  and  red,  up  to  brilliant  scarlet. 
Cinerarias  in  various  shades  and  well  bloomed  are 
always  welcome  at  this  season  ;  as  are  also  the  bright 
colours  and  agreeable  perfume  of  Hyacinths.  With 
these  were  associated  Tulips  and  such  like  plants  ; 
also  various  kinds  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Eupatoriums, 
Callas,  and  numbers  of  Rhododendrons  of  the  jasmini- 
florum  section. 

Narcissus  Ard-Bigh  (Irish  King). — I  re- 
ceived bulbs  of  this  last  autumn  from  Mr.  Hart- 
land,  Cork,  and  it  is  so  distinct,  that  I  ( tfer  a  few 
remarks  about  it.  Planted  on  the  same  day  with 
pallidus  pra^cox  and  kept  in  a  cold  house,  it  has 
bloomed  a  week  earlier.  It  is  a  very  fine  form,  quite 
as  large  as  Emperor,  but  much  more  robust  and 
taller ;  the  trumpet  and  perianth  are  both  of  a  deeper 
colour,  the  leaves  very  stiff,  and  of  a  rich  glaucous 
green.  Its  early  and  very  free  flowering,  robust 
habit  and  general  appearance  will  command  atten- 
tion and  appreciation  wherever  it  is  introduced. — 
OoTAVius  CoiiiiEii,  Noricieh. 

The  proposed  gardeners'  orphanage. — I 
am  desired  to  t-tate  that,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  made,  a  meeting  of  gaideners  and  others  who  have 
signified  their  interest  and  approval  of  the  proposition 
to  establish  a  gardeners'  orphanage  or  fund  for  the 
orphan  children  of  gardeners  will  be  held  in  London, 
to  discues  the  matter  generally,  and  to  take  what 
steps  may  seem  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
in  view.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  facilitate  matters 
greatly  if  these  who  are  disposed  to  support  the  pro- 
position would  kindly  send  in  their  names,  with  any 
suggestions  on  the  subject  they  may  be  pleased  to 
f  ubmit,  I  ither  to  Mr.  C.  Penny,  The  Gardens, Sandi  ing- 
ham,  King's  Lynn,  or  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal 
Horticultural  Socitty,  Ch!swick,  Secrt  tary //J'o  tern. 

Bentham's  Cypress. — There  are  not  many 
tender  ( 'onifers  worth  ^'rowing  in  pots  in  cool  green- 
houses, but  Cuprefsus  Benthami  is  certainly  suitable 
for  that  treatment,  as  it  is  a  most  elegant  pot  plant, 
and  at  this  season,  when  in  flower,  particulaily 
attractive.  There  is  now  a  plant  of  it  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  about  5  feet  high,  hearing  such  a 
profui-ion  of  its  tiny  catkins,  that  it  looks  at  a  ditince 
more  like  one  of  the  Acacias.  These  cones  of  pollen- 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  and 
are  of  a  pale  fawn  colour.  The  branches  are  long, 
very  slender,  and  the  twigs  droop  in  a  graceful  way. 
It  is  a  Mexican  tree,  growing  on  the  mt  untains  to  as 
much  as  GO  fett  high.  It  is  quite  a  tender  plant  in 
this  country,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  elegance  it  is  as 
worthy  of  pot  culture  as  the  Au&tralian  Araucarias. 

Violets  f  om  Ireland. — In  the  List  issue  of 
The  Gariien,  mention  of  some  fine  Marie  Louise  and 
Comte  de  Brazza  Violets  being  sent  to  you  from  the 
Cotswold  Hills  tempts  me  to  send  you  some  for  com 
parison  from  the  west  of  Ireland.  I  am  also  anxious 
you  should  see  a  kind  I  send,  which  is  very  like  the 
Marie  Louise,  only  a  good  many  shades  lighter  in 
colour,  and  without  the  red  in  the  centre.  I  had  a 
few  plants  of  Marie  Louise  left  in  a  bed  of  Neapoli- 
tans, and  after  a  year  or  so  I  found  the  plants  in 
question,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
two  kinds.  I  took  them  up  (the  two  or  three  plants) 
and  kept  them  carefully  apart,  and  they  have  remained 
quite  true.  I  have  a  large  frameful  of  them  now, 
and  they  are  to  my  mind  more  lovely  than  any  other 
sort  I  have  seen.  I  also  send  you  some  single  Ane- 
mones, the  seed  of  which  I  sowed  last  April.  They 
flowered  by  the  1st  of  October,  and  have  been  in 
bloom  ever  since,  frost  and  snow  not  seeming  to 
dismay  them  in  the  least.  I  never  had  tingle  Ane- 
mones do  so  well  or  blossom  so  constantly  and  profusely 
in  mid-winter  before.  I  may  add  that  I  have  Marie 
Louise  Violets  blooming  profusely  on  a  north  border 
without  any  protection.  They  have  been  in  bloom 
since  September  last,  but  during  frost  and  snow  for 
.  about  ten  days  they  did  not  show  much  bloom.  The 
Violets  I  send  are  all  from  cold  frames,  in  rather  an 


exposed  situation.  Neapolitans  bloom  very  well  here 
planted  \mder  a  south  wall  between  fruit  trees. — 
Mrs.  Pert,  Coolcronan,  Ball'ma,  Co.  Mayo. 

*,*  A  beautiful  gathering  of  Violets,  consisting  of 
Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  and 
Coolcronan  Hybrid,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Marie 
Louise  and  Neapolitan.  The  new  variety  is  paler  in 
colour  thin  Marie  Louise;  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
better  than  those  of  the  Neapolitan.  There  were  also 
sent  some  very  fine  single  Anemone  flowers,  showing 
that  the  climate  suits  them. — Ed. 

Isotoma  hirsuta  is  a  plant  not  without  con- 
siderable value  as  a  winter-flowering  plant  in  a  stove, 
and  tingle  blooms  of  it  cut  and  arranged  in  the  foli- 
age make  charining  small  bouquets,  as  the  stalks  are 
long  and  slender.  It  has  a  Gesnera-like  flower,  or 
rather  like  a  small  Foxglove ;  the  colour  is  a  glowing 
scarlet,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  velvety  down. 
It  is  inclined  to  be  straggling  in  growth,  but  this  may 
be  corrected  by  due  attention  to  pinching  and  prun- 
ing. It  is  quite  a  stove  plant,  delighting  in  a  warm 
and  moist  house,  and  it  is  in  bloom  now  at  Kew,  and 
has  been  for  several  weeks  past. 

Corylopsis  himalayana.  —This  extremely  rare 
shrub  is  now  in  flower  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  most  interesting  sbrub,  and  a 
good  deal  like  the  commoner  C.  spicata,  a  .Japanese 
species  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago.  C.  hima- 
layana is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of  Northern 
India,  being  found  in  the  Khasya  Hills  and  Bhotan, 
growing  at  from  4000  feet  to  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  as  hardy  as  the 
Japanese  species,  though  on  account  of  its  rarity  it  is 
not  risked  in  the  open-air  collection  at  Kew.  As  in 
the  re-t  of  the  species,  it  is  leafless  at  flowering  time. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  drooping  spikes 
about  2  inches  long.  Their  colour  as  well  as  the 
bracts  is  pale  yellow  and  the  flowers  fragrant.  The 
leaves  are  some  4  inches  or  more  in  length, 
roundish,  and  with  prominent  veins.  There  are  but 
four  species  of  Corylopsis,  these  being  C.  spicata  and 
pauciflora,  both  from  Japan,  C.  multiflora,  a  native  of 
China,  and  (_!.  himalayana.  The  genus  Corjlopsis  is 
allied  to  Hamamelis,  Parrottia,  and  Fothergilla,  and 
the  name  was  givea  on  account  of  the  resemblance  in 
the  giovvth  of  the  shrub  to  the  Hazel-nut  (Corjlus), 
but  the  similarity  ends  there. 

Royal  Hoiticultural  Society. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  of  this  society,  held  on  the  Sth  inst., 
a  draft  memorial  for  submission  to  the  (.^iieen  was 
read,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was  requested  to  lay 
the  ?ame  before  Her  Majesty  at  an  early  date.  The 
memorial  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  the  society 
since  its  foundation  in  1S04,  and,  after  setting  forth 
its  intimate  and  influential  connection  with  the  pro- 
gress of  practical  and  scientific  horticulture,  refers  to 
the  beneficent  influence  which  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort exerted  over  its  fortunes,  which  have  steadily 
declined  since  the  removal  by  death  of  His  Royal 
Highness  from  the  presidency  of  the  society,  until  in 
ISS'2,  after  years  of  continually  increasing  financial 
difficultits,  the  society,  being  unable  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  its  agreement  with  the  1851  exhibition  com- 
mi8.siontr-^,  was  compelled  to  give  up  possession  of  the 
gardens,  and  is  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
grave  problem,  not  only  of  how  its  future  work  is  to 
be  carried  on,  hut  even  as  to  how  its  existence  is  to 
be  maintained.  The  memorial,  after  alluding  to  the 
jirestige  of  the  society  at  home  and  abroad,  prays  Her 
Majesty  to  use  her  influence  to  obtain  for  the  society 
a  suffifieut  portion  of  ground  on  the  South  Ken- 
sington estate  for  a  building  to  accommodate  its  com- 
mittees, its  valuable  library,  and  its  offices,  together 
wiih  the  us^  of  the  conservatory  and  quadrants  in 
which  to  hold  its  shows.  The  memorial,  moreover, 
assures  Her  Majesty  that  the  council  of  the  society 
approach  her  with  the  hearty  concurrence  and  sup- 
port of  the  most  eminent  horticultuiists  of  the  king- 
dom, both  amateur  and  professional,  and  in  the  firm 
conviction  th.at  force  is  added  to  their  appeal,  not 
only  from  the  past  history  of  the  society,  but  also 
from  the  fact  thit  the  sphere  and  scope  of  its  work 
are  distinctly  germane  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
land  .at  South  Kensington  was  bought. 


ing  su  badly  is  the  water  (given  them  during  the  drought  of 
last  £ummer\  wliich  is  strongly  impregnated  witli  lime. 
The  opinion  and  advice  of  some  of  your  readers  on  the  svib- 
ject  will  oblige,  as  I  fear  I  shall  lose  some  valuable  plants. — 
W.  E.  E. 

Horticultural  club. — .Kt  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  this  club,  held  on  March  8,  the  usual  dis- 
cussion wai  opened  by  Dr.  Masters,  who  alluded  to 
the  history  and  development  of  the  Chinese  Primrose 
as  affording  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  pheno- 
mena <  f  variation  independent  of  those  produced  by 
cross-breeding  or  hybridisation.  The  presumed  causes 
purpose  and  significance  of  variations  were  briefly 
alluded  to.  Some  of  the  variations  were  apparently 
due  to  excessive  or  to  dinuLished  heat,  light,  or  food 
supplies  ;  others  to  reversion  to  a  primitive  ancestral 
state,  presumptive  evidence  of  which  latter  is  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  course  of  development  of 
the  seedling  plant.  That  liyhridisation  had  played 
nopait,  in  recent  times  at  least,  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  until  lately  the  wild  form  of  the  plant  was 
not  known,  and,  moreover,  that  all  attempts  to  cross- 
fertilise  the  Cljinese  Primroses  with  pollen  from 
other  species  had  hitherto  failed.  The  plant  as  first 
introduced  to  this  country  was  a  cultivated  form, 
which  imnediately  manifested  a  tendency  to  vary,  ard 
in  practice  it  was  always  grown  as  an  annual.  During 
the  last  few  years,  however,  the  true  wild  species  had 
been  found  in  the  mountains  of  YChang,  in  Central 
China,  by  several  collectors,  growing  on  bare  lime- 
stone rocks,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  with  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  It  is  a  perennial  with  a 
thick,  woody,  branching  rootstock,  covered  with  the 
r.  mains  of  former  leaves,  and  with  an  internal  con- 
struction diiferent  from  that  of  any  known  Primrose, 


Daffodils. — Will  anyone  wlio  has  N.arcissus  poeticus 
ornatus  now  tiowering  in  pots  kindly  send  me  a  flower  with 
pf^llen    for   hybridising?— G.    II.    Englehf.art,    A]>2^lcskatc, 

Aiiilora: 

Comte  de  Srazzi  Violet.— I  send  vou  two  plants 
and  a  few  flowers  tf    Comte  de    Brazza    Violet.  — G.    H. 

MorxsDON,  Lifton  Pari:  Ganlcns.  Devonslnrc. 

*v*  Well-grown  examples,  healthy  and  bristling  with 
flowers  of  large  size. — Er. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  is  announced 
to  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature  of 
Gardeniog  "  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  '21,  Dela- 
hay  Street,  St.  [James's  Park,  on  Wednesday,  the  ^3rd  of 
March,  at  S  p.m 

Ovclamens. — From  Jlessrs.  P.age  and  Sons,  Teddington, 
we  have  received  flowers  of  their  strain  of  Cj-clamena,  the 
tol'Kims  of  which  are  large  and  fine,  and  range  from  pure 
white  to  purple.  In  onr  notice  of  the  last  meeting  at  South 
Kensington,  Messrs.  Page  and  Sons  were  inadvertently 
alluded  to  as  Messrs.  Pjpe  and  Son,  Twickenham. 


Azaleas. — I  am  in  trouble  about  my  Azaleas,  of  which  I 
have  a  line  e 'llection.  Tliey  have  done  well  for  some  years 
past,  and  until  lately.    I  am  told  that  the  cause  of  their  louk- 


Names  of  plants. — Avxious. — 1,    Odontoglossnm  fd- 

wardsi :   2,  Restrepia  antennifera  ;  3,  La^Iia  harpophylla. 

Mi'^carKiie.  —  1,    AngTiecura    I  eonis  ;    2,    Phajus    irroratus, 

pale  variety;  3,  A.  eburneum  virens. IF.  /. ,  Nottingham. 

— 1,    Lycaste  plana,    typical   form. f.    C,    lv>j    Bride. — 1, 

Coruus  sp. ,  cannot  name  without  flowers;    2,  Jasminuni 

ruvolutum  ;  Camellia,  cannot  identify  ;  send  again. G.  S. 

Sauiidirs. — Lachenalia  glauoina. W.   Si'tton. — Myrsiphyl- 

lum  asparngoides. If .  E. — 1,  Euonymus  radicnns  ;  2,  Ber- 

beris  stenophylla. A.    C. — Dendrobinm   bigibbum,   small 

fliover,  but  very  highly  coloured. A.  IF.    11*.  (tlirmingha}ii]. 

— Your  flower  is  a  very  good  form  of  the  typical  Odontoglossum 
maculatiim. A.  J.  (D^nca^lcr). — The  Orchid  flower  13  pro- 
bably a  form  of  Maxillaria  variabilis  ;  specimen  insufficient. 
T.  J.  (Sandwich). — 1,  Triehomanesanceps;  2,  Feea  sx)icata; 

3,  Elaphoglossum  Herminieri  ;  yes ;  all  a^-c  foimd  in  Trinidad. 

Kn'jyirer. — 1,  Maxillaria  grandiflora  ;  2,  Oncidium  cucnl- 

latuiu  ;  3,  O.  flexuosum. Aa.^tratia. — 1,  Ericstcmon  cus- 

pidatum  ;  2,  Epacris  onosmasflora  ;  3,  Grevillea  ericifolia  ;  4, 

Acacia  lineata. S.  W.  B.—  1,  Iris  fimbriata  ;  2,  Euphorbia 

Bojeri ;  3,  Behnia  reticulata, //.    W.   (Somerset).  ~  I,  Colax 

jugosus;  2,  Oncidium  .s.arcodes ;  3,  Dendrobium  lutecUuai ; 

4,  Dendrobium  nobile,    very    dark    form. ,/.    J.   (/M,i- 

ea^fir).— From  the  second  specimen  of  your  Orchid,  with 
imperfect  description,    we    imagine   it   to  bo  Dendrobium 

speciosum.  T.     II.     (Nonrie/i).  —  1,     Corre.a    speciosa  ; 

2.    1  la^in.anthus    natalensis ;    3,    Cyrtauthua    Mackeni.  ■ 

/.    Siiiipkinn  — ?teriphoma    raradoxa.  J.     ir.    (,V(n(- 

chestcr). — 1,  Odontoglossum  Q'>stedi  majus,  very  fine  variety  ; 
2,  Dendrobium  crepidatum  ;  3,  Cymbidium  Lowi.anum,  ordi- 
nary form  ;  4,  Ccelogyne  conferta. Fonn'/  Fom. — 1,  Aspi- 

(iium   Pica ;   2,   Pellaia  cordata ;   3,  Adiantuui  fulvum ;  4, 

Lindsaia  trapeziformis. D'  ndrob. — 1,  Dendrobium  fimbria- 

tum  :  2,  the  variety  called  oculatum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  con- 
color. 

Names  of  fruits.— ir.  a.   W.  iAhe,-iiarn>i>»)—hf\He, 

CViort  Pendu  Plat;    Pear,   Bezi  de  Ques3  i. }V.   C. -Your 

morning  Pippin  is  Besspool. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
"  English  Tobacco  Culture."    E.  J.  Beale. 
"Tlirough  the  Fields  with  Liniueus.'"    Mrs.    E.  Caddy. 
2  vols. 
Jarrod's  "  Norwich  Almanac  and  Directory.' 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

"  YORKSHIREMAN." 

FORESTRY  NOTES. 

Thexcmi.nc  Fir  i'l.\ntations.  —  To  anyone  in 
the  position  of  "  S.  N.,"  who  inquires  if  thia 
should  be  done,  the  answer  is,  most  assuredly, 
"  Don't,"  unless  expense  is  no  object.  It  will  not 
pay  to  trench  for  timber  in  this  country.  Drain- 
ing is  needful  in  some  cases,  but  that  is  all.  We 
are  aware  that  trenching  has  been  adopted  on 
some  estates  by  foresters  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
calculated  the  loss  which  it  entailed,  but  it  is  not 
justifiable,  save  under  exceptional  ciicumstances. 
The  way  trees  will  'grow  in  apparently  poor 
ground  is  wonderful,  and  ordinary  trenching 
hardly  affects  them,  because  the  roots  penetrate 
the  subsoil  chiefly.  We  could  name  extensive 
tracts  of  shallow  soil  lying  upon  rock  or  poor, 
yellow  brash  that  have  produced  good  and  large 
Oak  for  hundreds  of  years,  as  well  as  other  trees 
and  yielded  many  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of 
timber  to  the  proprietor,  and  which  at  the  present 
time  promise  to  produce  even  better  Sycamores 
and  Firs,  with  which  the  Oaks  are  being  super- 
8eded._>_Those  who  trench  extensively  will  never 
get  their  money  back.  Whether  trees  will  grow 
well  in  the  natural  soil  or  not  can  generally  be 
easily  ascertained,  because  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  growing  in  the  same 
soil,  and  the  way  they  behave  will  always  be  a  safe 
guide  to  any  planter,  only  he  must  be  careful  to 
allow  for  exposure,  prevailing  winds,  and  other 
climatal  conditions  that  have  often  far  more 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  timber  produced 
than  the  soil.  'The  best  and  deepest  soils,  of 
course,  produce  the  finest  trees,  but  good  forestry 
in  this  country  consists  in  producing  timber  in 
BoiU  and  situations  that  cannot  be  profitably  put 
to  any  other  use.  This  is  really  making  two 
blades  of  Grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  work  of  this  kind. 

Conflicting  testimony   on  thinninc  planta- 
tions.— Writing  on  thick  and  thin  planting  last 
week   in   a  contemporary,    Mr.    A.    D.    Webster 
says,  very  rightly,  that  "  where  the  production  of 
timber  is  the  main   consideration,   then,   by  all 
means,  but  particularly  in  Pine  plantations,  pi-e- 
serre  an  unbrobii  hnf  canopy,  for  by  so  doing  the 
tallest  and   cleanest  timber  will   be  produced." 
Mr.  Webster  has  considerable  experience,  I  believe, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  right  in  this  matter,  but  here 
is  the  testimony  of  another  forester  of  over  "forty 
years'  experience  "  given  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
International  Forestry  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  by 
Mr.  Baty,  of  Netherby  Hall,  and  distributed  not 
long  since  in  a  pamphlet  form  among  foresters  : 
"Not  much  thinning,"  this  writer  says,  "  will  be 
required  the  first  ten  years  .  .  .  but  after  that 
time  the  cutting  out  process  must  begin.     It  is 
now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  thin  by  carefully 
cutting  out  the  worst  trees,  and  allowing  the  free 
circulation  of  light  and  air  to  penetrate  through 
the  whole  plantation.     This  should  be  continued 
at  stated  intervals  of  four  or  five  years  up  till 
thirty  years  of  age  .  .  .  and  at  intervals  up  till 
fi^ty  years  of  age,  when  more  cannot  be  done  till 
ouey  are  finally  cut  down."     To  permit  a  free 
circulation  of  light  and  air  to  every  part  of  the  trees 
till  they  are  sixty  years  of  age  or  tit  to  fell  is  just 
the  opposite  of    preserving  an    "unbroken   leaf 
canopy,"  which  means  excluding  the  light  and  air 
from  the  trunks.     Mr.  Baty's  way  is  the  way  to 
grow  useless  branches  and  knotty  useless  trunks, 
that  render  timber  unsaleable,  and  Mv.  Webster's 
method  is  the  way  to  grow  good  timber.     But  it 
is  the  conflicting  testimony   on   this   subject   by 
foresters  of  mature  age  that  I  would  dwell  upon, 
as  showing  how  little  the  teachings  of  some  writers 
of  professed  experience  are  to  be  relied  upon.     It 
would   pay  proprietors    well,   whose    woods    are 
thinned  on  Mr.  Baty's  principle,  to  have  a  score 
or  two  of  Norway  poles  and  Baltic  logs  set  up  on 
end  on  their  estates  as  close  together  as  they  grew 
when  alive  just  to  show  their  woodmen  of  the 


rule-of-thumb  order  how  good  timber  is  really 
produced.  Mr.  Baty's  teachings  corroborate  all 
I  have  said  lately  of  the  extravagant  extent  to 
which  thinning  is  carried  in  the  north,  and  the 
utter  waste  it  entails.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  on 
estates  where  the  trees  have  been  periodically 
thinned  on  the  principle  of  allowing  the  air  and 
light  to  penetrate  every  part,  the  wood  cannot 
be  of  as  good  quality  as  it  ought  to  be  or  might 
have  been,  because  the  principle  is  wrong  to  com- 
mence with,  and  the  practice  resulting  from  it 
wholly  inimical  to  the  production  of  good  timber, 
and  utterly  opposed  to  those  conditions  of  growth 
under  which  the  fine,  clean,  straight  timber  is 
produced  abroad  that  is  imported  so  extensively 
to  this  country.  In  these  countries  Mr.  Baty's 
periodical  thinnings  would  be  simply  ignored, 
howevor  they  may  have  been  received  at  the 
Forestry  Exhibition,  where,  in  my  opinion,  such 
recommendations  could  only  do  harm. 

The  Privets. —I  see  the  oval-leaved  Privet  is 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  and  it 
deserves  praise.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  neither 
the  old  nor  the  new  variety,  the  narrow-leaved 
and  the  broad-leaved,  have  been  used  for  hedges  to 
any  extent  worth  speaking  of.  I  doubt  if  the 
oval-leaved  be  superior  to  the  narrow-leaved  for 
such  a  purpose.  Branchy,  spreading  shrubs  always 
make  the  best  hedges,  because  they  fill  up  from 
the  bottom,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
narrow-leaved  common  Privet  being  the  best  in 
that  respect.  The  oval-leaved  kind  grows  very 
erect.  In  an  extensive  covert  not  far  from  here, 
planted  almost  exclusively  with  both  sorts,  the 
oval  leaved  variety  is  conspicuous  by  its  habit, 
but  the  common  Privet  makes  by  far  the  best 
covert.  We  propagate  both  extensively,  and  for 
the  last  month  we  have  been  planting  or  filling 
up  fences  with  both  mixed.  The  taller  oval- 
leaved  kind  gives  height,  and  the  common  kind 
ensures  density.  But  the  last  alone  makes  a  tall, 
close  hedge.  A  friend  of  mine  has  his  garden 
fenced  off  from  the  road  by  a  hedge  of  it  that  has 
been  full  grown  for  probably  twenty  years  ;  it 
is  about  il  feet  high,  and  dense  and  close  right  to 
the  ground  at  the  present  time — the  best  hedge  I 
know  of — but  it  has  been  regularly  clipped. 
Visitors  to  Scarborough  cannot  fail  being  struck 
by  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  oval-leaved 
Privet  everywhere  in  the  suburbs  of  that  town, 
and  in  some  places  close  to  the  sea.  I  have  never 
seen  Privet  so  green  and  pretty  as  there;  in  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  about  the  only  shrub  that  thrives 
well  on  that  cold  coast  so  destitute  of  vegetation 
compared  with  the  west  coast.  As  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  Privet,  our  plantations  in  the  open  nursery 
always  get  severely  singed  by  sharp  frosts,  but  in 
woods  it  does  not  suffer  so  much. 


is  another.     Perhaps  Mr.   Coleman   will  say  if  these 
are  growing  at  Eastnor. — W.  G. 


Choice  Hollies. — Mr.  Coleman's  list  of  choice 
Hollies  (p.  246)  does  not  include,  I  hope,  all  that  he 
considtrs  choice,  and  I  presume  he  only  includes  the 
species  as  distinct  from  the  many   varieties  of  the 
common  Ilex  Aquifolium.      I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  noble-leaved  I.  latifolia  succeeds  well  at  Eastnor, 
but    it   cannot    be   called    satisfactory   everywhere. 
Even  about  London,  and  the  south  of  it,  it  is  not  a 
plant  to  be  trusted  away  from  a  wall,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  large-headed  tree  of  it  in 
Gloucestershire.     Has  Mr.  Coleman  tried  out  of  door.^ 
the  other  large-leaved  Holly,  I.  insignia,    which   is 
even   handsomer   than   latifolia    on   account   of    its 
goffered  leaves  ?     I.  cornuta  is  another  species  I  have 
always  bad  the  impression  is  not  worth  planting,  but 
after  the  hints  of  Mr.  Coleman  I  shall  not  give  it  up. 
The  two  names  I.  balearica  and  maderiensis  appear  to 
be    mixed    in    nurseries.     What    is    often    labelled 
maderiensis  is  certainly  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
Holly,  while  the  true  Minorca  Holly  (I.  balearica)  is 
a   very   distinct   plant,    and   is   the   same  as  the  I. 
maderiensis   of  Willdenow,  but  the  I.  maderiensis  of 
Lamarck  as  I  know  it  is  quite  a  tender  plant.     Mr. 
Coleman  may  like  to  know  that  there  is  a  robust- 
growing  variety  of  the  pretty  Japanese  I.   crenata 
which  has  l^roader  leaves,  and  is  altogether  a  larger 


growing  shrub  ;  it  is  called  latifolia.     I.  Dahoon,  an  ^ 

American  Holly,  is  good  in  some  places,  and  I.  opaca  |  the  following   season   than   do    those   plan"ted   in 


BEST  SEASONS  TO  PLANT. 
We  do  not  believe  in  planting  Conifers  in  sum- 
mer, as  advised  by  "E.  D."  (p.  224),  and  when 
I   read    on    that   "every   tree    was  moved  with 
balls  of  earth  varying  from  a  quarter  to  one  ton 
in  weight,"  I  thought  his  examples  of  little  value 
and  far  from  the  point.     It  is  very  well  known 
that,  given  a    sufficient   ball  of    soil   to   a  tree, 
you  may  transplant  it  at  any  time  during  the 
year  on  any  soil  without  much,  if  any,  risk ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  planting  young  trees  in  great 
variety,  probably  roughly  removed  from  a  strange 
nursery  and  planted   by  contract,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  the  best  season  to  plant  becomes  an  im- 
portant one,  and  I  know  nothing  that  says  so  little 
for  our  forestry  practice  as  the  fact  that  planters 
should  still  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  on  a  subject  that 
people   could   determine   for  themselves   if  they 
were  but  to  notice  for  one  or  two  years  the  be- 
haviour of  trees  planted  at  different  seasons.     I 
do  not  believe  the  character  of  the  soil  has  much, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  the  season  of  planting, 
because,  according  to  what  is  known  of  plants  and 
their  roots,  a  tree  that  transplants  well  on  heavy 
soil,  say  in  October,  ought  to  transplant  in  any 
other   at   the   same    time,   and    rice    n-rsa.      The 
philosophy  of    planting  is   put  in  a  nutshell  by 
Lindley  in  one  or  two  of  his   2S(i    physiological 
aphorisms  in  his  "Descriptive  Botany  and  Vege- 
table Physiology,"  a  book  far  too  little  read  and 
known  among  foresters.     He  writes  :  "Transplan- 
tations may  take  place  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  provided  the  spon- 
gioles  (root  points)  are  uninjured.     But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  take  plants  out  of  the  earth  without 
destroying  or  injuring  the  spongioles,   the  evil 
consequences  of  such  accidents  must  be  remedied 
by  the  hindrance  of  evaporation.    Transplantation 
should  therefore  take  place  either  when  plants  are 
torpid  and  when  their  respiratory  organs  (leaves) 
are  absent,  or,  if  they  never  lose  those  organs,  as 
in  the  case  of  Evergreens,  at  seasons  when  the 
atmosphere  is  periodically  charged  with  humidity 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  else  in  the  early  autumn 
when  the  warm  earth  promotes  the  rapid  renewal  of 
such  roots  as  may  have  been  destroyed."   The  main 
causes  of  successand  failurearehere  put  clearly, and 
the  question  is,  at  what  season  of  the  year  is  least 
injury  likely  to  be  done  by  evaporation  to  the  roots 
and  branches,  or  to  the  roots  by  mutilation  ?    The 
answer  is,  Decidedly  when  both  are  most  active 
and  tender,  and  that  is  in  spring  and  summer.     In 
spring  the  days  are  keen,  cold,  and  draughty,  and 
the  injury  to  young  trees  lying  about  and  not  too 
carefully  handled  by  the  average  workman  when 
planting  by  the  piece  is  often  so  great  as  to  kill 
the  trees.     The  greatest  mortality  I   have  ever 
seen  among  young  trees  happened   under  these 
conditions.     Last  year  I  was  asked  to  look  at  a 
mi.xed  plantation,  the  greater  portion   of  which 
was  dead,  the  circumstance  being  a  mystery  to 
the  proprietor,  and  I  learned  that  the  trees  had 
been  put  in  two  years  before,  during  April,  in 
droughty  weather  that  continued  a  good  while 
after  the  planting  was  finished,  and  as  the  trees 
now deadhad  apparentlyjnever^made  a  start,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  cause.     Planted  so 
late  under  such   conditions  the  Corsican  Fir  is 
almost  certain  to  die,  unless  planted  direct  from 
the  home  nursery  and  well  watered.     Planting  in 
summer  is,  if  anything,  still  worse  in  the  case  of 
forest  trees  generally,  for  then  the  tender  young 
roots  are  easily  injured,  and  evaporation  is  active 
from  the  budding  shoots.     The  most  favourable 
conditions   for   planting   exist   in    autumn,    from 
September  till  the  middle  of  November.     Then 
the   roots    are    ripe    and  tough,   the  foliage    of 
evergreen  Firs,  &c.,  also  ripe,  and  the  evaporation 
less  active,  deciduous  trees  perfectly  safe  to  move, 
the  soil  warm  enough  to  excite  growth,  and  the 
air  moist  and  genial,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  trees  are  partly  established  before  winter,  and 
make    a    much    better  start  and   better  growth 
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'winter  or  ppiin^.  This  is  eo  apparent  to  all  in 
the  case  of  deciduous  trees  and  Fira  that  one 
wonders  to  hear  of  any  doubts  on  the  subject.  A 
Sycamore,  for  example,  planted  just  when  its 
leaves  are  fading  in  autumn  will  make  fair  growth 
the  next  season,  but  if  planted  in  spring  will  only 
make  a  few  poor  leaves.  A  year,  indeed,  is  some- 
times gained  by  autumn  planting. 


Uprooted  trees — Within  the  policy  grounds  at 
least  few  things  in  connection  with  forest  manage- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted,  have  a  more  neglected- 
looking  appearance  than  npturned  trees,  broken  and 
twisted  branches,  and  fresh  trangplants  half-cant  with 
the  wind.  The  former  in  particular  should  never  be 
tolerated  in  well-kept  grounds,  for  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  a  storm  a  general  clearance  should  be 
set  about,  and  be  prosecuted  with  all  vigour  until  the 
work  is  completed.  First,  attention  should  in  all 
cases  be  directed  to  such  trees  as  have  fallen  on  or 
over  the  most  public  roads,  and  after  that  those 
nearest  to  and  visible  from  drives  and  walks  may  be 
grubbed  up,  the  stems  removed,  and  the  roots  at  once 
buried  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  most  cases  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  disposing  of  such 
roots  is  to  dig  a  hole  of  sufBcient  size  immediately 
behind  them,  and  into  which  they  will  fall  when 
severed  from  the  trunk.  The  holes  should  be  dug  of 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  at  least  2  feet  in  depth  of 
soil  being  placed  atop  of  the  root,  although  in  the 
case  of  worthless  ground,  or  where  other  trees  are  not 
to  take  the  place  of  those  upturned,  6  inches  to  a  foot 
of  covering  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Frequently  when 
tree  roots  are  in  such  positions  that  burying  of  them 
is,  whether  from  cott  or  other  causes,  out  of  the 
question,  we  employ  a  low,  four-wheeled  truck  with 
which  to  convey  them  to  some  out  of-the-way  place 
reserved  for  such  rubbish.  All  branches  should  either 
be  carted  off  or  burned  up  at  once,  the  soil  turned  over 
by  the  tree-root  levelled  down,  and  the  trunk  or  stem 
removed  to  the  timber  yard.  The  branches  of  adjoin- 
ing trees  that  got  damaged  or  broken  ofT  by  the 
fallen  timber  should  be  pruned  off,  and  the  wounds 
caused  by  amputation  dressed  over  with  tar,  or  failing 
this,  some  damp  soil  rubbed  over  their  surfaces,  as 
such  are  very  unsightly  where  visible  from  the  main 
drives  and  walks  — A. 

The  Mountain  Ash  at  home.— To  see  the 
Rowan  tree,  or  Mountain  Ash,  in  all  its  grandeur, 
one  must  ascend  among  the  rocks  and  rubble  of  our 
wild  mountain-sides,  for  there  alone  is  its  true  nature 
really  revealed  to  us.  To  fee  it  cropping  out  from 
some  of  the  nooks  and  crevices  where  there  is  hardly 
a  particle  of  soil  and  covering,  though  in  a  semi-pro- 
cumbent m.inner,  several  square  yards  of  the  rocky 
surface  with  its  fresh,  green.  Fern-like  foliage  and 
clusters  of  conspicuous  berries,  is.  in  truth,  a  treat 
that  one  could  hardly  tl  ink  of  enjoying  at  such  an 
altitude.  Kot  many  days  ago  I,  out  of  curiosity, 
took  the  measurement  of  what  I  then  considered  an 
unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  Rowan  tree  growing 
from  a  rocky  ledge  in  the  pass  of  Nant-Francon 
(pass  of  the  beavers).  The  height  to  which  this  spe- 
cimen had  attained  was  nothing  remarkable,  but  the 
stem  girthed  fully  8  feet,  and  the  large  umbrageous 
head  covered  a  surface  of  '27  feet  in  di.ameter.  It 
looked  cheery  and  happy  in  its  mountain  solitude,  its 
companions  alone  being  a  few  stunted  Birches,  a  nice 
green  carpet  of  the  Crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum), 
and  a  big  tuft  that  quite  filled  up  a  fissure  in  the 
rock  of  that  pretty  and  desirable  Everlasting,  the 
Mountain  Cudweed  (Antennaria  dioica).  Somehow, 
I  fancy,  but  only  in  judging  from  my  own  observa- 
tions in  this  district,  that  the  tree  in  question  attains 
to  larger  dimensions  at  a  moderate  elevation  than 
when  grown  even  at  sea-level  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
in  high-lying  districts  it  grows  more  rapidly  until 
full  maturity  is  attained,  produces  a  nicer  and  cleaner 
stem,  and  wood  of  better  quality  and  larger  size,  than 
at  lower  levels. — D. 

Vegetation  of  a  mountain  woodland. — The 

great  difference  between  the  natural  underwood  of  a 
seaside  plantation  and  that  of  a  wood  at  1000  feet 
altitude  was  never  more  forcibly  brought  under  my 
notice  than  whilst  thinning  a  rocky  plantation  at  the 
latter  height  during  the  past  summer.  The  wood  in 
question  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  one  of  the  Snowdon 


spurs,  fully  exposed  to  our  dread  south-western  blasts, 
the  lower  portion  being  700  feet  and  the  topmost  peak 
fully  950  feet  above  sea-level.  The  soil  ia  a  free, 
sandy  loam,  resting  at  a  few  feet  depth  on  slate  rock, 
but  the  latter  crops  up  here  and  there  all  over  the 
woodland,  in  some  cases  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  quite 
monopolise  the  surface  and  prevent  tree-growth. 
The  largest  and  most  aspiring  of  this  natural  moun- 
tain underwood  is  the  Bilberry  tr  Whortleberry 
(Vaccinium  Myrtillus),  a  most  useful  woodland  plant 
for  the  great  shelter  it  affords  to  game,  and,  what  is 
not  one  whit  behind  this,  the  great  amount  of  food 
afforded  by  the  berries  to  bird-life  at  high  elevations 
In  the  wool  in  question,  but  particularly  the  more 
open  and  rocky  parts  of  it,  this  plant  grows  stout  and 
long,  some  portions  of  the  ground  being  so  thickly 
overrun  with  it  as  to  almost  impede  one's  course.  It 
forms  a  nice  dry  covert,  of  which  hares  and  rabbits 
would  seem  to  be  particularly  fond.  Damper  portions 
of  the  wood  afforded  another  Vaccinium  in  the 
much-sought-after  Cranberry  (V.  Oxycoccos),  a  plant 
the  fruit  of  which  is  eagerly  sought  afttr  by  birds. 
Its  low,  wiry  stems  afford  but  small  protection,  how- 
ever, to  game  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  pretty  sight,  with 
irresistible  temptations,  to  see  a  Sphagnum-covered 
pool  or  boggy  marsh,  away  near  the  hilltop,  studded 
with  the  bright  red  berries  of  the  plant  in  question. 
Some  of  the  more  open  portions  of  the  wood,  but  only 
.at  the  higher  elevations,  are  literally  carpeted  with 
that  pretty  and  distinct  plant,  the  Crowberry 
(Empetrum  nigrum).  Here,  again,  we  have  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  our  woodland  plants,  both  in  the 
warm  carpet  it  affords  and  abundance  of  fruit  pro- 
duced, and  of  which  game  in  general  are  particularly 
fond.  All  of  these  three  plants  just  referred  to  are  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  farmers  and  cottagers  of  these 
mountain  districts,  for  the  fruit  is  collected  by  the 
canful  and  brought  down  to  the  nearest  village  or 
town,  where  they  always  find  a  ready  market  for 
preserves,  &c.  So  plentiful  were  they  during  the  past 
year  that  more  than  once  I  saw  them  offered  at  the 
low  price  of  4d.  per  quart  in  the  village  here. 
Heather,  however,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  natural 
herbage  of  the  wood  in  question,  and  a  valuable  part 
it  is  for  the  shelter  it  affords  to  animal  life  generally. 
The  Bracken,  Bramble,  Thorn,  and  Creeping  Willow 
(Salix  lepens)  are  abundant,  and  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  richness  of  the  underwood  and 
general  green  appearance  of  the  ground  surface.  As 
well  as  the  plants  just  referred  to,  upwards  of  thirty- 
three  others  are  found  abundantly,  but  being  of 
minute  size,  and  consequently  out  of  the  drift  ot  the 
subject  under  notice,  we  will  pass  them  unnamed 
— W. 

An  ornamental  covert  plant(Spir8eaDouglasi) 
— Having  procured  a  stock  of  this  plant,  increase  by 
root  extension  is  so  rapid  that  one  is  frequently  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  superfluous  stock  other 
than  by  reducing  it  to  ashes  or  committing  wholesale 
extravagance  by  pitching  the  plants  on  the  rubbish 
heap.  It  may  seem  rather  incredible  to  say  that  a 
Spiraea  could  afford  shelter  for  game,  but  in  the  plant 
in  question  such  is  really  the  case,  for  the  roots  be- 
come so  matted  and  such  a  dense  growth  of  under 
shoots  comes  up  annually,  that  in  suitable  situations  a 
by  no  means  second-rate  covert  is  produced.  Apart 
altogether  from  its  use  in  this  way,  this  Spir;ca  is 
about  one  of  the  most  ornamental  flowering  shrubs 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  long  spikes  ot  pinky 
flowers  having  a  very  imposing  effect  where  a  quan- 
tity of  the  plants  is  massed  together.  If  young  plants 
are  placed  at  a  couple  of  feet  apart  in  a  rather  free 
soil  and  open  situation — the  margin  of  a  woodland  is 
perhaps  the  most  suitable  place — they  soon  unite,  the 
roots  running  very  freely  about  and  sending  up  sti-ong 
shoots  as  they  advance.  The  plant  usually  attains  to 
4  feet  or  ."i  feet  in  height,  and  although  deciduous, 
the  rank  undergrowth  forms  a  warm  and  shady 
covering  for  ground  game  generally.  Big,  irregular 
shaped  patches  of  the  plant  are  shown  off  to  great 
advantage  in  open  parts  of  the  wood  margins,  and 
where  they  are  visible  from  roads  and  paths,  for  it  is 
a  pity  to  hide  such  a  desirable,  pretty,  and  free- 
flowering  shrub.  We  cultivate  a  white-flowered  form 
of  this  Spir.-ea,  which  is  of  equally  rapid  growth, 
quite  as  ornamental,  and  offers  a  rich  contrast  to  the 
normal  or  pink  form.  It  is  best  for  appearance 
sake    to     grow    these    different    coloured   forms    in 


separate  masses,  for  not  till  then  is  their  decided 
and  diversely  coloured  flowers  fully  appreciated. — ■ 
A.  D.  Webster. 


Toughened  timber. — By  a  new  process  white 
wood,  according  to  the  Anglo-American  Times,  can  be 
made  so  tough  as  to  require  a  chisel  to  split  it.  This 
result  is  obtained  by  steaming  the  timber  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  end  pressure,  thus  compressing  the  cells 
and  fibres  into  a  compact  mass.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  experimented  with  the  new  process 
that  wood  can  be  compressed  seventy-five  per  cent., 
and  that  some  timber  which  is  now  considered  unfit 
for  use  in  such  work  as  carriage-building  could  be 
made  valuable  for  that  purpose  by  this  means. 

Barking  Oak. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
making  arrangements  for  barking  Oak.  All  tools 
used  at  the  work  should  be  examined,  and,  where 
necessary,  repaired,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  when 
wanted.  As  bark-stripping  is  an  operation  that  re- 
quires great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  forester,  in 
order  to  save  it  early  without  injury,  he  should  have 
the  trees  marked  and  ready  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
further  operations.  As  a  general  rule  early-saved 
Ijark  is  the  best,  and,  it  possible,  it  should  be  stripped 
off  without  hammering,  as  this  bruises  and  lessens 
its  tannin  matter.  As  a  general  rule  the  trees  will 
be  ready  for  birking  when  the  young  leaves  are 
expanding  from  the  bud,  but  it  frer|uently  happens 
that  trees  in  the  same  plarrtation  are  not  all  ready 
for  barking  at  the  same  time  ;  such  as  have  the 
advantage  of  shelter  and  warmth  will  often  part 
with  the  b3rk  a  week  earlier  than  such  as  are 
growing  along  the  margin  on  cold,  exposed  situa- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances  the  better  plan 
is  to  leave  these  to  the  last,  when  the  bark  can 
then  be  secured  without  hammering,  which  will  save 
something  in  the  shape  of  labour  and  expense,  and 
add  considerably  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  bark 
when  brought  to  market. — J.  B.  W. 

Propagating    Cryptomeria    elegans.  —  In 

attempting  to  strike  cuttings  of  this  C-onifer,  I  was 
not  very  successful  when  they  were  made  from  the 
current  year's  shoots  alone  and  put  in  just  as  they 
had  attained  maturity,  which  is  the  most  satisfactory 
system  for  the  generality  of  coniferous  plants.  The 
way  in  which  I  struck  great  numbers  of  this  Crypto- 
meria with  scarcely  any  loss  was  to  take  good-sized 
cuttings  and  put  them  in  a  frame  under  a  north  wall. 
There  they  remained  from  the  end  of  one  summer  to 
a  corresponding  period  of  the  next  before  they  were 
fit  for  removal,  but  as  the  cuttings  were  8  inches  or 
9  inches  long,  they  were  as  soon  as  rooted  fair- sized 
plants.  A  frame  such  as  that  here  mentioned  under 
the  shelter  of  a  north  wall  is  very  usefid  for  striking 
many  things  that  root  only  with  difficulty.  My 
practice  is  to  take  out  about  a  couple  of  feet  of  the 
ordinary  soil  and  place  a  good  layer  of  drainage; 
material,  in  the  shape  of  broken  bricks,  on  the  bottom, 
then  fill  up  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground 
with  light  s.andy  soil,  pressed  down  firmly,  the  whole 
being  finished  with  a  slight  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
The  bottom  of  the  frame  is  jirst  bedded  in  the  soil  to 
ensure  its  being  air- tight,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
insertion  of  the  cuttings.  They  are  put  in  firmly  and 
a  good  watering  given,  which  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions will  not  need  to  be  repeated  for  some  time,  aa 
fron\  its  position  the  frame  does  not  get  any  sun, 
and  as  the  lights  are  kept  close  drying  winds  have 
but  little  effect.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
sufficiently  they  are  removed  and  the  space  is  thus 
available  for  something  else.  In  this  way  there  is 
geirerally  room  for  the  insertion  of  two  or  three  cut- 
tings which  otherwise  would  probably  nevtr  be  put 
in.  If  any  signs  of  damp  or  deciy  show  themselves 
a  little  air  is  given  to  di-y  up  superfluous  moisture. 
The  best  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Conifers  is  about 
August,  just  as  the  young  growth  has  partially 
acquired  a  wooily  textuie,  .and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  other  Evergrtens,  whi^e  deciduous  subjects  d) 
liest  wheu  put  in  during  winter  or  early  spring. — T. 

The  air  of  forests  in  summer  is  oE  a  much  lowtr  tem- 
perature, less  dry.  and  contains  more  ozone  than  that  in  the 
open.  In  winter,  too,  forests  afford  a  protection  against 
violent  and  bleak  winds,  and,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,' 
Professor  Ebermeycr  considers  the  fragrance  of  leaves,  and,  in 
particular,  the  strong  resinous  odour  of  conifer-ous  trees  (such 
as  the  Firs  and  Finos),  as  very  invigorating  and  healthful. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
TuE  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


IN  THE  FORTUNATE  ISLES. 

From  a  gardening  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
that  which  is  teiiued  picturesque,  there  are  few 
places  in  the  world  that  will  so  thnroughly  repay 
a  visit  as  these  lovely  islands.  Placed  almost  on 
the  verge  of  the  Tropic,  surrounded  by  sea,  and 
bristling  with  mountains  and  forests  in  some 
cases,  Nature  has  richly  endowed  them  with 
flowers  of  unique  interest  and  beauty.  To  begin 
with  an  island  that  has  less  chaiiu  at  first  sight 
than  the  re»t,  less  us  take  the  island  of  Grand 
Canary.  The  dry  and  hot  breath  of  Africa  that 
at  times  sweeps  over  the  eastern  shore  of  thi.s 
island  makes  the  coast  near  Las  Palmas,  its 
capital,  look  arid  as  an  African  shore  ;  but  once 
within  the  shelter  of  the  first  hills,  what  beauties 
of  vegetation  as  well  as  surprises  greet  the 
wanderer  ! 

All  of  us  know  the  Bate  Palm  (Phwni.\  dacty- 
lifera),  with  its  grey-green  foliage  and  generally 
sun-dried  aspect,  and  some  of  us  know  in 
Kivieran  gardens  the  young  and  vigorous  plants 
of  Phieni.x  canarieusis,  but  no  one,  I  think,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  island  Palm 
until  they  have  seen  it  here,  where,  of  course,  it 
can  be  found  in  aU  stages  and  sizes.  Instead  of 
a  somewhat  sparse  head  of  leaves,  more  or  less 
browned,  the  Canary  Palm  boasts  an  enormous 
crown  of  rich  and  glossy  green  leaves,  that  keeji 
their  verdure  untarnished  for  years,  so  that  on  a 
well-grown  specimen  the  size  of  head  to  that  of 
the  stem  seems  almost  too  big  to  withstand  a 
storm  ;  and  jet  these  Palms  perch  themselves 
boldly  on  crags  overlooking  the  sea,  where  every 
breeze  must  catch  them.  The  rich  groups  of 
them  in  the  valleys  and  by  the  roadsides  are 
speciall}'  beautiful,  though  sometimes  one  sees  a 

,  clump  deprived  of  leaves  or  with  heads  tied  up 
for  blanching,   as   at   Bordighera ;    but  such   is 

,  their  vigour  that  they  very  soon  push  out  new 
leaves  and  golden  Dates.  Here,  however,  comes  a 
confession  sad  to  relate — their  fruit  is  dry  and  of 
no  use  for  food,  so  the  good  folk  of  Canary  no 

.  doubt  some  day  will  plant  the  useful  insteid  of 
the  beautiful  Palm. 

Climbing  up  the  hillside,  what  quaint  forms  of 
vegetation  greet  the  eye  !  First  an  Asparagus, 
with  shrub-like  growth  and  drooping  branchlets 
covered  with  needle-shaped  leaves  and  tiny 
white  flower  bells.  Then  comes  a  Dock,  with 
woody  stems  that  makes  a  handsome  bush  of 
5  feet  high  or  more,  with  bright  green,  oval 
leaves  and  creamy  panicles  of  flower,  which,  in 
seed,  turn  to  a  bright  red— a  truly  splendid  rela- 
tion of  our  Docks,  surpassing  even  our  giant,  but 
coarse,  llumex  Hydrolapathum.  Surrounding 
the  plots  of  Vines  that  are  allowed  to  trail  over 
the  black  volcanic  ash,  that  in  parts  does  duty 
for  soil,  are  broad  belts  of  common  purple  and 
white  Iris  germanica  now  in  full  flower,  and 
here  and  everywhere  the  double  Pelargonium  is 
used  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  where  this  plant  really  sprang  from, 
because,  though  introduced  if  I  mistake  not  to 
our  gardens  from  Italy,  it  has  been  the  common 
hedge  plant  here  and  at  the  Azores  for  many 
years.  Perhaps,  like  other  things,  it  has  originated 
spontaneously  in  more  than  one  spot.  After 
these  glowing  colours,  how  quaint  these  gnarled 
Euphorbia  bushes  are,  with  their  grey  stems  but 
thinly  topped  by  bluish  leaves  and  yellow-green 


flowers,  and,  most  of  all,  how  absurd  at  first 
sight  to  see  a  wliole  field  of  Prickly  Pear  with 
each  fat  phyllode  tied  up  carefully  in  white 
calico  as  if  afraid  of  being  sun-burnt.  This 
delicate  attention,  however,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cochineal  insect,  which  is  applied  in  this  way 
to  the  Cactus  leaves,  as  the  eggs  have  been  laid 
on  these  rags  before  they  are  tied  on  to  the 
plants,  when  on  hatching  they  at  once  fasten 
themselves  on  to  the  Cactus.  This  used  to  be  a 
favourite  industry,  but  the  use  of  cheap  aniline 
dyes  has  almost  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of 
cochineal,  as  the  dried  insect  is  now  not  worth 
much  more  than  as  many  shillings  an  ounce  as 
once  it  was  worth  pounds. 

Climbing  onwards  and  upwards  on  these  vol- 
canic slopes  amid  cinder.s  and  scori:e,  it  is  strange 
to  observe  the  abundance  of  Hare's-foot  Fern 
(Davallia  canarieusis),  and  a  handsome  but 
scentless  Cheilanthes  growing  freely  where  any 
moisture  may  be  found.  On  a  steep  slope  facing 
north,  wheie  the  dew  lingers  hmgest,  vegeta- 
tion becomes  beautiful  ;  the  short  turf  is 
enamelled  with  the  dainty  white  stars  of  two 
sorts  of  Romulea,  whose  lilac  and  brown-tinted 
buds  remind  one  of  tiny  Crocuses.  Tall  Canary 
Buttercups  with  pointed  yellow  petals,  that  lie 
flat  out  without  any  cup,  are  a  very  graceful 
variety  of  our  homely  Ranunculus  acris,  and  in 
charming  contrast  appear  fine  masses  of  our  cul- 
tivated Cineraria  vulgaris  here  in  its  true  home. 
No  flower  has  gained  less  from  cultivation  than 
the  Cineraria,  for  the  growth  and  heads  of 
bloom  here  are  quite  as  large  as  those  usually 
seen  in  pots,  and  the  colouring  of  the  blooms  and 
their  size  vary  extraordinarily  from  one  place 
or  island  to  another.  It  is  really  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  these  fine  heads  of  flowers  with 
such  fresh  leaves  growing  up  among  the  bushes 
of  white  Broom  (Genista  monosperma),  now 
covered  with  white  blossom,  or  among  the  too 
ubiquitous  scarlet  Geranium.  The  Canarian 
form  I  if  the  Butterfly  Orchis  is  also  abundant, 
but  the  flowers  are  rather  greener  and  less  sweet 
than  the  type  ;  tlie  two  radical  leaves  also  are 
pointed,  while  its  ha'jitat  in  the  crevices  or  holes 
in  the  scoria;  is  most  remarkable,  and  makes  one 
wonder  if  at  home  we  give  it  sufficient  drain- 
age under  cultivation.  A  curious  Squill  is 
very  abundant,  with  lilac  buds  that  open 
nearly  white,  but  the  petals  are  so  short  that 
this,  at  least,  is  not  desirable  as  a  garden  plant. 
Ferula  tingitana  is  abundant  as  we  keep  ascend- 
ing, and  its  tall  flower-stems  crowned  with  rich 
yellow  heads  of  flower  are  quite  a  feature  on  the 
mountain-side.  Briza  maxima,  the  big,  trembling 
Grass,  and  an  exceedingly  pretty  Uniola(.')  with 
one-sided  panicles,  with  pendent  brush-like  arms, 
predominate  on  the  uppermost  slopes,  where 
purple  Borage,  yellow  and  white  annual  Chry- 
santhemums abound.  But  one  solitary  specimen 
of  the  Great  Canarian  Boragewort  (Echium 
simplex)  appears,  and  that  as  yet  shows  only  its 
great  rosette  of  silvery  grey  leaves,  which  pre- 
sently will  shoot  up  into  a  spike  of  white  blos- 
som 7  feet  or  8  feet  high.  .Just  as  the  shrubby 
and  perennial  Echium  fastuosum,  with  its  sky- 
blue  thyrses  of  bloom,  is  called  Pride  of  Madeira, 
so  may  this  giant  white  biennial  form  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  many  beauties  of  the  Fortunate 
Isles. 

The  volcanic  cinder  crags  are  covered  with 
various  forms  of  Sempervivums  and  Sedunis, 
whose  fleshy  rosettes  of  leaves  or  dainty  rose  and 
grey  petals  contrast  very  cheerfully  with  the 
black  scorife,  and  Cineraria  maritima  and  Cen- 
taurea  Clementei,  with  silvery  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers,  overhang  the  very  crater  itself,  where  a 
yawning  abyss,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below, 
shows  by  its  scorched  rocks,  still  red,  yellow,  and 


black,  how  violent  must  have  been  the  eruption 
that  excavated  such  a  pit,  and  piled  up  on  f.ne 
rim  of  the  crater  such  a  mass  of  cinder  that 
towers  up  (iUO  feet  above  that  rim,  and  1200  feet 
above  the  now  level  plain  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  crater. 

Even  in  these  latitudes  the  air  is  keen  at  this 
elevation,  but  as  the  Lentisk  bushes  and  giant 
Fennel  flowers  are  left  behind  us  in  our  descent, 
so  does  the  air  ftel  less  and  less  like  the  winter 
air  of  the  Mediteiranean  shores  ;  and  ere  we 
reach  the  glowing  masses  of  Bougainvillea  and 
Cicsalpinia  that  overhang  the  garden  walls  of 
Las  Palmas,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  summer, 

E.  H.  WOODALL. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    IIOLYNEUX. 

In  all  matters  of  detail  in  connection  with  Chry- 
santhemums it  is  wise  to  look  ahead,  and  to  push 
on  little  odd  jobs  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  so  doing,  in  order  that  when  the  busy  season 
sets  in  later  on  everything  may  be  in  readiness  for 
it.  Have,  for  instance,  all  pots  clean  and  ready  for 
use.  Experience  has  taught  me  that,  for  conve- 
nience in  housing,  the  size  of  the  pot  used  is  a 
consideration,  because,  where  quantities  of  large 
blooms  are  required,  large  numbers  of  plants  must 
be  grown  ;  therefore  space  in  which  to  house  such 
numbers  has  to  be  provided,  and  where  room  is 
limited  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  large  pots.  Where 
one  plant  is  grown  in  each  pot,  pots  9  inches  in 
diameter  answer  admirably.  This  is  large  enough 
for  any  Chrysanthemum  ;  for  such  pots,  then,  and 
for  all  other  sizes,  the  plants  must  be  prepared  by 
previously  keeping  them  in  suitable  pots,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  round  for  the  final  shift  the 
ball  of  soil  may  not  be  too  large  to  be  transferred 
to  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  bloom  with- 
out considerable  reduction.  This,  of  course, 
should  not  take  place,  as  mangling  the  roots 
causes  a  serious  check  to  the  plants.  The  first 
shift  out  of  the  cutting  pots  should  be  into  pots 
3i  inches  wide;  the  next  into  T'^inch  pots,  and 
from  these  the  plants  will  go  nicely  into  the  0-inch 
ones,  which  should  be  their  last  shift.  Where 
pots  of  larger  size  are  required,  say  10-inch  ones, 
the  first  shift  may  be  into  4i-inch  pots,  next  into 
tj^,  and  then  into  the  10-inch  ones.  Again,  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  pots  of  a  larger  sizj  are  in 
stock,  and  must  of  necessity  be  used.  If  these 
are  1 1  inch  ones,  I  prefer  to  place  in  each  two 
plants,  consisting  of  the  weaker-growing  kinds, 
and  both  should  be  of  one  sort,  as  if  different  one 
may  outgrow  its  neighbour,  and  thi'  may  prove 
to  be  awkward  at  housing  time,  not  only  as  regards 
appearance,  but  as  respects  the  welfare  of  the 
dwarfer  sort.  By  this  mode  of  culture  a  great 
gain  is  elTected,  as  nearly  double  the  quantity  of 
plants  can  be  grown  in  the  same  space. 


Chrysanthemum  sports. — "  G.  H.  E.'s  "  note 
(p.  212)  on  the  simultaneous  appearance  tf  Chry- 
santhemum sports  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
opers  up  a  very  interesting  subject,  to  which  I 
have  frequently  directed  attention.  So  prolific 
is  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  way  of  sports,  that 
out  of  the  first  twelve  in  the  selection  of  forty 
incurved  exhibition  varieties  mentiomd  in  Mr.  Moly- 
neux's  book,  five  only  are  original  seedlings.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  sportive  character  of  The  Queen 
family,  one  of  the  best  types  in  the  section  to  which  it 
belongs.  Many  will  doubtless  recollect  the  confusion 
caused  some  sixteen  or  more  years  ago  by  the  kinds 
named  White  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  Lady  St.  Clare, 
Mrs.  t'unninghame,  Snowball,  &c. — all  no  doubt  sports 
from  Queen  of  England,  but  not  distinct  from  eath 
other.  Our  leading-  trade  growers  and  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  have  set  the  matter  right  by 
making  it  more  generally  known  that  these  are 
synonymous.  In  lS7o,  when  Mr.  C.  Waters,  of 
Forest  Hill,  fixed  the  Primrose  sport  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
now  named  George  Glenny,  I  saw  it  the  same  year  in 
the  gardens  of  Sir  H.  Peek  at  Wimbledon  House, 
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Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  then  gardener  there,  had  a 
small  specimen  plant  of  Mrs.  G.  Kundle  with  half  of 
the  head  of  bloom  primrose  and  the  other  half  white. 
Two  or  three  years  later  the  same  variety  sported  in 
two  places  to  a  deeper  yellow,  and  the  result  was  Mrs. 
Dixon  and  Golden  George  Glenny,  which  are  synony- 
mous. I  think  the  variety  Madame  Martha  sported 
in  two  places  in  the  same  season,  and  produced  the 
golden  variety.  When  Lady  Slade  produced  Angelina 
I  had  tlie  same  sport  on  a  plant  the  same  season,  but 
only  very  slightly,  and  consequently  could  not  fix  it, 
Madame  C.  Desgrange  showed  the  same  character, 
and  produced  the  two  yellow  varieties  named  Golden 
Madame  Desgrange  and  G.  Wormig,  which  are 
identical.  My  sport  from  Prince  Alfred,  Ijord 
Wolseley,  showed  itself  in  two  places  in  the  Bame 
season,  laut  happily  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  so  by  a  little  prearrangement,  confusion  in  the 
names  was  saved.  Baron  de  Frailly  last  season  pro- 
duced Carew  Underwood  in  two  places,  and  Ethel 
showed  the  yellow  sport  Mrs.  Jones  in  three  places  to  my 
knowledge.  Last  season  I  saw  a  streak  of  yellow  in  a 
bloom  of  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  in  one  of  the 
pnze  groups  at  Putney  exhibition  ;  therefore,  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  see  a  yellow  Princess  Teck,  from 
which  the  Hero  is  a  sport,  although  I  must  acknow- 
ledge not  so  soon  and  so  .ibnndant  as  was  demonstrated 
at  the  National  Exhibition  by  blooms  of  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis.  I  have  had  Barbara  assume  a  chocolate 
colour,  but  could  not  fix  it,  and  last  year  a  bloom  of 
Princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  the  Kingston  exhibi- 
tion partly  yellow.  These  I  am  prepared  to  see  es- 
tabli-hed  soon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  before  long  we 
shall  have  a  deep  yellow  Empress  of  India.  To  what 
influences,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  changes  attribut- 
able ?  We  call  them  "freaks  of  Nature,"  but  they 
appear  to  be  produced  by  some  natural  law,  which 
is  we'l  worth  investigating. — C.  Obchahd,  Cuombe 
Warn  n,  Kiiiffston-on-  Thames. 


Propagating. 


Gloxinias. — Many  cultivators  now  raise  these  plants 
from  seed,  and  when  it  is  saved  from  the  finest 
varieties,  the  plants  as  a  rule  produce  a  good  and 
varied  lot  of  blooms.  Still,  this  method  cannot  be 
employed  for  the  increase  of  any  particular  varieties, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  multiply  the  many  named 
kinds,  other  means  have  to  be  rtsorted  to.  The  prin- 
cipal way  of  propagating  Gloxinias,  apart  from  seeds, 
is  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings,  as  they  succeed  very 
well  if  plactd  under  favourable  conditions.  The  best 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  When  the  plants 
are  growing  freely  (but  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible) they  may  be  looked  over,  and  generally  a  leaf 
or  two,  or  even  more,  can  be  spared  from  the  base  of 
the  plant.  The  leaf  should  be  separated  as  near  the 
base  of  the  stalk  as  possible,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  stalk 
is  available  for  insertion  in  the  soil.  If  the  leaves 
are  small,  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  entire,  but 
in  the  case  of  large  ones,  they  may  be  cut  in  two. 
Pots  of  i  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter  are  a  very 
convenient  size  for  the  cuttings,  and  are  prepared  for 
the  reception  thereof  by  draining  them  thoroughly 
with  broken  crocks,  and  tilling  them  with  light,  sandy 
soil,  sifted  fine,  leaving  just  enough  space  for  a  thiu 
layer  of  silver  sand  on  the  top.  The  leaves  are  then 
dibbled  in  precisely  as  is  done  with  cuttings  of  the 
shoots,  and  after  being  watered  are  placed,  but  not 
plunged,  in  bottom  heat  in  a  stove  propagating  case. 
So  treated  they  soon  root,  and  form  a  callus  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  from  whence  a  shoot  originates.  As 
soon  as  any  signs  of  this  are  visible,  the  cuttings  must 
be  potted  off  and  grown  on  freely,  in  order  to  obtain 
as  large  tubers  as  possible  before  winter.  Occa- 
sionally a  tuber,  instead  of  pushing  up  one  stout  shoot, 
will  produce  several  small  ones,  and  if  they  are  taken 
off  and  inserted  as  cuttings,  they  soon  strike  and  form 
plants.  Seeds,  from  their  minute  character,  should 
be  sown  very  carefully,  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
germinate  readily,  and  are  not  so  delicate  during 
their  earlier  stages  as  those  of  many  other  plants. 
Before  sowing,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  well 
moistened,  as  the  seed  then  adheres  readily  thereto, 
when  the  covering  may  consist  of  the  merest  sprinkle 
of  fine  sand  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  pane  of  glass  may 
be  laid  over  the  pot  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  an 


evaporation.  In  a  general  way  the  seedlings  will 
soon  need  pricking  off  after  they  make  their  appear- 
ance above  ground,  and  this  is  rather  a  delicate 
operation.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the 
soil  sifted  fine  and  well  watered  before  pricking  off 
commences.  To  avoid  handling  the  young  plants, 
which  are  very  fragile,  a  small  piece  of  wood  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  penholder,  with  a  cleft  at  one 
end,  is  very  useful,  as  it  can  be  worked  with  the  left 
hand,  and  the  young  plants,  being  picked  up  with  it, 
can  be  dropped  into  the  hole,  made  by  a  dibber  held 
in  the  right  hand. 

Other  Gesneraceous  plants,  such  as  Achimenes, 
Tyd:i'as,  and  Gesneras,  can  be  increased,  when  the 
plants  are  dormant,  by  division  of  the  underground 
rhizomes.  Besides  this,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
push  on  the  propagation  of  any  particular  variety  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  tops  of  the  young  plants  may  be 
taken  off  and  put  in  aa  cuttings,  when  at  this  time 
of  the  year  they  root  readily,  and  after  flowering 
throughout  the  summer,  will  form  good  sized  rhizomes 
by  the  winter. 

Clematis. ^Stock  plants  of  these  that  were  taken 
into  a  slight  warmth  a  few  weeks  ago  will  be  by  this 
time  full  of  young  shoots,  and  where  it  is  intended  to 
graft  them,   the  present  time  is  very  suitable.     The 
many  beautiful   garden   varieties  of   this  flower  are 
generally  increased  by  grafting  the  young  growing 
shoots  on  pieces  of  the  roots  of  the  common  Travel- 
ler's Joy,  with   which  they  readily  unite.     A  shoot 
some  inches  in  length  may  be  cut  up  into  several 
grafts  for  each  scion  need  only  consist  of  a  single 
joint,  with   the   piece   of   naked   wood   at  the  base 
thereof.     This  portion  of  the  shoot  below  the  buds  is 
fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  the  selected 
root  having  been   split  for  a  short  distance,  the  two 
are  fitted  together  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  tied 
securely,  but  gently,  in  position,  with  soft  grafting 
cotton.    After  this  is  done  the  plants  must  be  potted, 
using  small  pots  for  the  purpose,   and  twisting  the 
roots    around    in    such    a    manner   that    the  point 
of    union    is    just    covered    with    the    soil.       This 
being  completed,  the  small   plants   must  be  placed 
in   a   close   frame   in   the   propagating   house,  kept 
at    an   intermediate    temperature,    when    they   soon 
form     a      union,     and     may     then     be     gradually 
hardened  off.     If  a  number  of  them  are  grafted  at 
the  same  time  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  will 
be  ready  for  removal  much  earlier  than  others,  and, 
on  that  account,  when  they  begin  to  grow  (a  proof 
that  a  union  is  effecteel)  the  whole  of  them  had  better 
be  examined,  and  only  those  that  are  unmistakably 
united  removed  into  more  airy  quarters.     The  string- 
like  pieces  of  root  intended  as  stocks  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  a  few  attendant  fibres.     This  mode  of  in- 
crease is  by  no  means  the  only  one  available  for  the 
different  kinds  of  Clematis,  as  of  the  species  seeds 
of  many  are  often  available,  while   all  the  garden 
varieties  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  as  well  as  grafts. 
To  strike    the    Clematis    from    cuLtings,    the   young 
shoots  should  be  drawn  out  in  a  gentle  heat,  as  a)>ove 
recommended,  for   grafting,  and  being    cut  into  con- 
venient lengths,  dibbled  in  around   the   edge   of   a 
•1-inch   pot.     The   soil   should   be   of  a   very   sandy 
nature,  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  while  the 
pots  must  be  well  drained.     When  watered  the  cut- 
tings must  be  kept  close  till  rooted,  after  the  manner 
recommended  for  grafts,  and   so   treated   thej'  will 
soon  strike.     Though  it  is  quite  as  well  to  leave  a 
joint  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  such  a  course  is  by 
no  means  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
e'hoice  kind  as  many  cuttings  may  be  made  as  there 
are  jciints  on  the  shoot.     In  keeping  cuttings  close  it 
does  not  imply  that  they  are  to  be  absolutely  kept 
from  contact  with  the  air,  for  however  delicate  they 
may  be,  it  is  generally  possible  to  take  off  the  liglits 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  tbe  morning  without  causing 
even  the  most  tender  plants  to  droop.     Of  course  this 
will  to  a  great  e.'itent  depend  upon  the  mode  of  heat- 
ing the  propagating  house  and  other  conditions,  as  if 
the  atmosphere  be  very  dry  the  cuttings  are  soon 
liable  to  flag  if  exposed  to  it,  while  if  very  moist,  mil- 
dew and  decay  are  apt  to  follow.     Shading,  which 
can  be  dispensed  with  during  the  winter  months,  even 
for  cuttings,  will  now  need  careful  attention,  as  an 
hour's  exposure  to  sunshine  will  often  cause  them  to 
flag  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  ciuickly  recover. 


Cantua  depkndens  and  the  other  members  of  the 
genus  have  the  reputation  of  being  not  only  difficult 
plants  to  grow  and  flower  well,  but  also  to  increase 
by  means  of  cuttings.  Propagation  of  them  is  easily 
effected,  provided  a  certain  mode  of  procedure  ia 
carried  out.  In  my  case,  having  a  few  plants  in 
4 -inch  pots  that  had  been  wintered  with  the  stock 
plants  of  Fuchsias  and  similar  things,  I  took  them 
into  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  their  a=sociates,  in 
order  to  draw  out  the  young,  soft  shoots.  These, 
when  taken  off,  formed  into  cuttings,  and,  after  inser- 
tion, kept  close  till  rooted,  soon  commenced  to  grow, 
and  in  a  month  were  ready  to  pot  off.  The  principal 
care  needed  when  in  heat  is  to  see  that  red  spider 
does  not  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  leaves. 

Aeaucarias  of  the  greenhouse  class  are  generally 
propagated  from  cuttings,  for  even  if  seeds  are  avail- 
able, plants  raised  in  this  manner  are  apt  to  be  thin 
and  naked  at  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  cuttings,  it 
is  evident  that  as  the  beauty  of  a  plant  depends  upon 
its  symmetrical  charaoter  the  only  cutting  on  a 
specimen  that  is  of  any  use  is  the  top.  This  should 
be  taken  off  and  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  silver  sand,  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  soil.  The  pot  should  not  be  too 
large,  while  the  depth  at  which  the  cutting  must  be 
inserted  to  hold  it  in  position  will  prevent  the  use  of 
many  crocks.  Large  cuttings  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  root ;  indeed,  the  weaker  the  cutting  is  the 
greater  are  the  chances  in  favour  of  its  rooting. 
After  the  head  of  a  plant  has  been  removed  two  or 
three  leading  shoots  are  generally  pushed  up,  and 
when  large  enough  they  are  all  available  for  cuttings. 
If  these  shoots  are  taken  off  others  will  in  time  be 
produced,  which  in  their  turn  can  be  removed  ; 
indeed,  in  nurseries  where  Araucarias  are  propagated 
largely  these  old  stock  plants  are  kept  year  after  year 
and  yield  a  great  number  of  cuttings.  These  remarks 
apply  more  particularly  to  Araucaria  excelsa,  which 
is  the  easiest  to  strike  and  the  most  commonly  grown 
of  the  greenhouse  kinds.  When  seeds  are  obtained 
they  do  well  sown  singly  in  small  pots,  and  shifted  on 
as  required.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  soil,  T. 


PROPAGATING  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS. 
Everyone  conversant  with  market  plants  must  be 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  old  double  white  Primula 
in  a  cut  state.  Of  all  the  new  double  forms  raised 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  nothing  produced 
can  equal  this  variety  for  out  purposes,  as  with  proper 
management  it  can  be  had  in  flower  nine  and  ten 
months  in  the  year.  Some  growers  who  make  a 
speciality  of  this  Primula  grow  large  quantities,  from 
3000  to  6000  plants,  and  the  propagation  of  this 
number  is  a  work  requiring  considerable  time  and 
care.  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  of  Shipley  Hall  Gardens, 
near  Derby,  who  is  a  successful  grower  and  exhibitor 
of  double  Chinese  Primroses,  sprinkles  fine  charcoal 
on  the  surface  soil  in  which  his  plants  grow,  doing 
this  when  the  plants  have  just  gone  out  of  bloom, 
and  when  they  can  be  dried  off  for  propagating 
purposes.  He  then  cuts  half-way  through  the  stem  of 
the  shoot,  causing  it  to  fall  down  upon  the  charcoal ; 
gradually  the  severed  parts  become  eallused,  and  they 
put  forth  roots,  and  when  this  latter  takes  place  they 
are  removed  from  the  plants,  potted,  and  grown  on 
into  size.  Calling  upon  Mr.  George  Stevens,  the  St. 
John's  Nursery,  Putney,  the  other  day,  I  saw  that 
this  grower,  who  produces  some  3000  plants  annually, 
had  hit  upon  an  excellent  method  of  propagation 
which  saves  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  He  grows 
his  plants  mainly  in  U-inch  pots,  a  few  being  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  about  April  the  surface  is  filled  up 
with  fine  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  piled  up  in  a  little  heap, 
and  so  covering  the  stems  of  the  plants.  The  fibre 
is  kept  moist  by  being  occasionally  sprinkled  with 
water.  In  a  short  time  every  stem  puts  forth  roots 
into  the  fibre,  and  when  this  has  taken  place  a  sharp 
knife  separates  them  from  the  main  stem  close  to  the 
soil.  Having  masses  of  Utile  fibrous  roots,  they  are 
then  potted  into  large  3  inch  or  1^-inch  pots,  and 
soon  become  established,  and  scarcely  cease  flowering, 
.and  as  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  case  there  is  but  very  little 
check.  There  is  another  point ;  the  method  of  prop.a- 
gation  as  adopted  at  Putney  does  not  need  any 
sacrifice  of  the  head  of  bloom,  which  goes  on,  and  it 
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may  be  said   with  much   truth  that  the  plants  bear 
flowers  nine  or  ten  mouths  in  the  year. 

Here,  then,  is  a  method  of  propagation  that  many 
gardeners  might  follow  with  advantage.  I  Icnow  that 
some  of  them,  through  lack  of  proper  accommodation, 
find  considerable  difficulty  in  propagating  the  double 
Primula  when  following  upon  the  old  lines,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  newer  and  not  less  successful  method  it 
can  be  pursued  under  much  less  difficulty  and  with 
greater  certainty  of  success.  K.  D. 


Lioual.  The  autumn  Crocus  is  not  characteristic,  but  the 
Polyantlius  Narcissu-i  is  common  and  universal,  and  is  «till 
the  favourite  flower  for  its  perfume,  both  ot  the  townspeople 
and  the  fellaliin,  who  habitually  during  the  season  wear  it 
in  their  headdress.— H.  B.  TnisTRiii,  Coller/e,  Durham. 


LETTER    FROM    BURGHLEY. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  G.\rden. 
Sir, — I  have  just  had  a  charming  walk  round  our 
garden  this  glorious  morning.     The  aun  is  shining 
brilliantly,  and  the  air  is  sharp,  serene,  and  most 
enjoyable.     I  first  come  to  our  house  of  Tomatoes, 
which  we  struck  last  September  and  wintered  in 
3  inch  pots ;  they  are  full  of  fine  healthy  spikes  of 
flowers,  setting  admirably  close  to  the  pot.     We 
grow  them  in  s  inch  pots ;  some  growers  prefer 
11-inch  and  1'2  inch  ones,  but  we  have  more  faith 
in  a  potful  of  roots  than  soil  ;  we  therefore  use 
small  pots.     Walking  on,  I  come  to  our  Carnation 
house,   and  here  1  look   with  admiration  on  my 
good  friend,  Miss  Joliff,  now  in  all  her  beauty, 
thinking  to  myself,  if  my  practice  is  faulty,  I  at 
least  am  satisfied.     No  S-inch  pots  are  used  in  this 
case— -only  half-a-dozen  by  way  of  trial ;  but  the 
least  said  about  them  the  better.    Depend  upon  it, 
all  forced  garden  produce  should  have  the  roots 
restricted.     "A  wee  drop  of  the  cratur,"  in  the 
shape  of  manure  water,  beats  big  pots,  saves  a 
deal  of  space  and  much  heavy  labour.     Five-inch 
pots  are  my  favourite  ones  ;  still,  we  have  num- 
bers of  Carnations  growing  in  4^inch   pots,  and 
very  nice  little  plants  they  are.     Extending  my 
walk,  I  come  to  what  may  be  justly  called  the 
kitchen   garden  conservatory,  a  whole   range   of 
Peach  houses,  with  the  trees  one  sheet  of  pretty 
pink  blossoms— a  sight  indeed  to  behold.      The 
bees  are  busy  among  them,  doubtless  thanking  us 
for  an  early  treat  of  nectar.     And  now  I  enter 
that  part  of  our  garden  that  lies  nearest  to  my 
heart,  viz  ,  the  kitchen  garden.     Oh,  how  bare 
and  dejected   it  looks  I     The  severe  winter  has 
killed  my  Spinach,  which  I  never  remember  its 
doing  before.     We  want  a  hardy  Spinach  badly. 
Last  autumn  I  planted  a  large  plot  of  Old  King 
Henry ;  but  his  majesty  is  still  sleeping — not  an 
eye  can  be  seen  showing  through  the  soil.     How 
different,  how  pleasing,  when  I  came  to  my  good 
support,   the    Jubilee    Green,   which    absolutely 
enjoys  these  frosty  nights.     It  stands  erect  before 
me,   peaceful  and   happy.     What  a  comparison 
between  my  own  Jubilee  and  the  t4>ueen's  Jubilee  ! 
The  latter  takes  up  columns  of  the  newspapers 
with  perplexed  ideas — newly-born  crotchets  that, 
I  fear,  will  never  be  realised ;  but  the  former  bides 
its  time  and  will  make  its  own  way.     Standing 
yet  still,  I  hear  one  of  my  little  olive  branches 
announce  that  dinner  is  ready,  and  that  mother 
has  cooked  The  Dean  Potato,  which  I  hope  to  tell 
about  next  week.  R.  Gilkert. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Kose  of  Sharon- — My  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  an  interesting  article  in  your  paper  on  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 
which  recently  appeared  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Xewberry.  I  fear 
that  the  identification  of  the  scriptural  Rose  of  Sh.iron  must 
ever  remain  a  m-atter  of  speculation.  But  of  one  thing  I  feel 
certain,  that  it  could  never  have  been  the  Neiumbium 
speciosura.  Theophrastus  states  that  the  Nehimbium  grew 
in  Syria.  But  Palestine  is  not  Syria,  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  region,  and  there  are  districts  in  Northern  Sjria,  e.g., 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  and  Anlioch,  well 
suited  tor  this  plant,  tliough  it  is  not  now  found  there.  But 
in  Palestine  there  are  only  one  or  two  small  and  secluded 
spots  where  it  eould  ever  have  existed,  viz.,  the  little  marsh 
at  the  head  of  the  Zerka  under  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Carmel, 
and  the  marshes  of  Uuleh  (Merom)  under  Mount  Hermon. 
Tho  course  of  the  Jordan  south  of  Huleh  has  no  marshes.  It 
is  a  deep,  rapidly  tluwing  stream,  with  frequent  periodical 
floods  and  lofty  b<anks  everywhere.  All  the  other  streams, 
except  the  Kishon,  are  mere  mountain  torrents  dashing 
through  rocky  gorges,  and  .along  the  Kishon  there  are  no 
suitable  localities.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  plant 
which  could  only  exist  in  one  or  two  distant  habitats  could 
ever  have  been  familiar  to  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
it  should  have  become  exterminated.  As  to  Egypt,  it  wuuld 
be  difficult  to  find  two  neighbouring  countries  more  utterly 
distinct  in  their  physical  character  and  botany  than  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  Palestine.  As  to  the  other  claimants, 
the  Daisy  (Bellis  perennis)  is  not  found  in  Palestine ;  the 
wild  Rose  is  confined  to  the  hilly  north,  and  then  only  occa- 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Moore,  Curator,  Botanic  Gar- 
dens,  Glisnevin,  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  seeds  which 
they  have  there  av.ailable  for  exchange. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural .Society  a  copy  of  the  report  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Henslow,  giving  det;iUs  of  the  effects  of  the  severe  frosts 
on  vegetation  during  the  winters  of  Is7i,i-S0and  ISSO-Sl. 

XiOnicera   semperflorens    minor. — Mr.    Chapman, 

gardener  to  .Mr.  \.  ilolford,  Westoubirt,  writes  to  say  that 
the  above  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  cool  conservatory  is  now 
bearing  hundreds  of  its  beautiful  flowers. 

Narcissi  from  Ireland.— 51r.  W.  B.  Hartland,  Cork, 
sends  us  a  very  pretty  gathering  from  the  open  air  of  the 
above,  consistinar  uf  the  following  varieties,  viz.  :  Ard-Righ, 
from  bulbs  planted  the  first  week  in  December ;  Golden 
Princeps,  fine  ;  Tanist,  similar  to  the  last-named,  but  with 
shorter  trumpet  und  perianth  ;  and  Leda. 

Beaumontia  grandlflora.— This  bjjiutiful  plant  is 
now  in  fine  condition  in  the  g.ardens  of  Earl  Cowper,  at  Pan- 
shangcr  House,  Hertford,  where  it  covers  the  greater  part  of 
a  greenhouse,  and  is  now  bearing  nearly  200  of  its  beautiful 
trusses  of  l^ell-shaped  flowers.  Some  of  the  trusses  have  .as 
many  as  fifty  expanded  blooms. 

Tbyrsacanthus  Schomburgkianus.  —This 
old  inhabitant  of  our  plant  stoves  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  attractive  of  soft-wooded,  winter-flower- 
ing plants.  It  is  an  erect,  slender-growing  plant 
which  attains  a  height  of  several  feet,  and  bears 
ample  oblong-lanceolate  dark  green  leaves.  The 
scarlet,  tubular  flowers  are  borne  in  long,  pendent 
racemes  from  2  feet  to  -3  feet  in  length,  and  produced 
in  great  profusion.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
T.  rutilans.  This  plant  is  at  present  in  grand  condi- 
tion in  the  gardens  at  Burford  Lodge. 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum. — This  is  a  hand- 
some, but  somewhat  large-growing  member  of  the 
Spider-wort  family.  It  produces  large  oblong-lan- 
ceolate leaves,  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  length  and 
some  6  inches  in  breadth.  They  are  bright  green 
edged  with  purple,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  arranged 
in  a  v.ase-like  manner ;  panicles  lateral,  much- 
branched,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  large,  deep, 
mauve-coloured  bracts,  the  flowers  themselves  being 
blue  and  violet.  We  recently  saw  fine  examples  of 
it  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Dorking,  and 
also  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway. 

M.  Bergman. — It  is  proposed  by  a  number  of 
the  friends  of  M.  Bergman,  of  Ferrieres,  to  make  a 
pleasant  manifestation  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  eutry  into  the  employ  of  the  house  of  Rothschild 
at  Ferrieres.  Many  who  are  interested  in  the  finer 
class  of  gardens  will  remember  well  M.  Bergman's 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  visitors.  His  friends 
intend  to  open  a  subscription  in  order  to  offer  him 
a  pleasant  souvenir  of  their  goodwill,  and  to  call  to 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  many  services  rendered 
to  horticulture  by  this  able  and  modest  gentleman. 
It  is  proposed  to  ofler  a  work  of  art  on  which  will  be 
engraved  the  date  and  object  of  the  donation — an 
album  containing  the  portraits  of  those  who  subscribe, 
and  another  containing  their  signatures. 

Bougaiavillea  speciosa. — I  forward  a  spray 
of  this  plant  for  your  inspection.  We  generally  read 
that  it  is  difficult  to  flower,  and  this  is  the  first 
season  that  our  plant  has  bloomed.  It  is  growing  in 
an  intermedi.ate  house,  and  is  planted  out  in  a  box 
3  feet  long,  18  inches  deep,  and  10  inches  wide, 
well  drained  in  turfy  loam,  and  has  been  there 
three  years.  It  has  had  but  little  water  during 
the  winter.  The  young  growth  is  kept  pinched  in, 
and  it  is  on  the  short  spurs  of  last  year's  growth, 
and  not  on  the  young  wood,  that  it  is  flowering. — 
Robert  Smith,  PresJales,  Wnre,  ffcrls. 

*»*  A  remarkably  fine  spray  of  this  beautiful 
greenhouse  climber. — En. 

Toxicophlsea  Thunbergi. — This  fragrant 
stove  Evergreen,  which  is  grown  in  some  gardens 
under  the  name  of  T.  spectabilis,  is  now  in  great 
beauty  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birm- 
ingham, where  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  has  a  fine  speci- 
men of  it  fully  0  feet  in  height  and  profusely  flowered. 
The  plant  was  sent  here  from  a  private  garden  in 
which  it  did  not  bloom,  and  Mr.  Latham  tried  the 
experiment  of  cutting  it  back  hard,  and  then  allowed 


it  to  make  a  vigorous  growth,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  now  in  full  bloom,  the  shoots  being  densely 
crowded  with  corymbs  of  white,  sweet-scented,  Ixora- 
like  flowers,  which  issue  from  the  leaf  axils.  It  would 
appear  to  be  blooming  a  little  earlier  than  usual  at 
Edgbaston  than  is  generally  the  case,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  treatment  it  has  received.  In 
addition  to  its  free-flowering  quality,  its  exquisite  fra- 
grance deserves  especially  to  be  noticed.  When  I 
first  saw  this  plant  eighteen  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
stoves  at  Farnleigh,  Dublin,  it  was  in  bloom  in 
August,  but  on  two  and  three-year-old  wood,  and 
some  of  the  flowering  branches  were  "2  feet  to  2A  feet 
long.  Now  it  would  appear  as  if  it  blooms  mott 
abundantly  upon  the  young  matured  wood.  It  is  a 
most  useful  and  attractive  early  spring  flowering 
stove  shrub. —  1!.  D. 

Hovea  elliptica  is  the  correct  name  for  a  beau- 
tiful little  Australian  shrub,  known  better  in  English 
gardens  under  the  name  of  H.  Celsi.  It  is  a  small 
bush  with  long  slender  shoots  which  some  would  call 
straggly,  but  these  are  wreathed  with  myriads  of 
small  flowers  of  the  richest  purple-blue  imaginable. 
It  is  one  of  the  multitude  of  Australian  shrubs  that 
once  were  the  pride  of  many  English  gardens,  but 
even  now  it  is  insufficiently  known,  for  one  may  go 
in  twenty  good  gardens  at  this  season  and  not  see  it 
in  bloom.  Those  who  want  bright  and  uncommon 
looking  flowers  should  grow  this  Hovea.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow  if  treated  rationally.  It  wants 
sandy  pe.at  to  grow  in,  and  careful  attention  as  to 
watering.     It  is  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

New  Roses. — In  their  beautiful  group  of  pot 
Roses  at  South  Kensington  on  the  2'2nd  inst. ,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  .Son,  of  Cheshunt,  had  fine  examples  of 
two  of  Guillot's  recent  novelties.  It  often  happens 
that  Roses  flowered  under  glass  vary  much  in  colour 
from  the  same  varieties  when  flowered  out  of  doors  ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  both  Gloire  Lyonnaise 
and  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet  were  thoroughly  ia 
character.  The  pretty  white  flowers  of  the  former, 
with  their  lemon-tinted  base,  are  now  becoming  well 
known  ;  but  the  latter  promises  to  be  a  most  va'u- 
a'ile  addition  to  the  Tea  Roses,  having  large  de  ri 
flowers  of  a  charming  rosy  tint  on  a  creamy  white 
ground,  the  high  centre  being  surrounded  by  hn-^e 
petals  whose  margins  are  gracefully  rtflexed.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  best  of  the  18S5  novelties,  ar  1 
blooms  out  of  doors  exactly  as  shown  by  Messrs.  r..ul. 

Mr.  Penny's  orphanage  scheme  seems  to  be 
progressing  vigorously,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  first 
ii-it  of  subscribers  which  to-day  appe.ars  in  our  ad- 
vertisement columns.  It  contains  the  names  of  sime 
of  our  best  gardeners,  a  good  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
ject will  succeed.  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  Chiswick,  Mr.  Wynne,  and  Mr.  Wright 
have  been  appointed  secretaries,  and  suggestions  and 
subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  them,  or  to  Mr.  Penny, 
.S.i,ndringbaui.  An  Orphan  Boy  says  :  "  What  he 
would  like  to  see,  and  would  be  witliag  to  subscribe 
to,  would  be  a  fund  invested  safely  .and  managed 
cheaply  that  would  afford  a  substantial  reward  or 
prize  to  as  many  young  gardeners  as  possible  every 
year  who  passed  an  examination  for  proficiency  i  i 
their  business  and  received  a  certificate  form  of  the 
same  from  some  properly  constituted  body."  The 
better  education  of  gardeners  has,  he  s.ays,  been 
everybody's  cry  since  he  remembers;  it  is  more 
needed  now  than  ever,  and  would  benefit  both  the 
parents  and  the  children,  and  now  is  the  opportunity. 

£ucbaris  mite. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  injury 
caused  to  many  plants  by  this  insect  is  not  so  fully 
known  as  it  should  be.  Having  had  to  deal  with  it 
in  its  native  country,  I  know  well  how  difficult  it  is 
to  eradicate.  It  would  surprise  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Gariien  to  know  how  long  it  will  live  and, 
at  times,  even  multiply  on  a  few  dried  leaves  in  a 
tin  box.  Its  ravages  are  not  confined  wholly  to  the 
Eucharis,  but  extend  to  many  other  genera.  In 
some  of  the  large  plant-growing  establishments 
throughout  the  kingdom  thousands  of  valuable  plants 
die  annuiiUy  from  the  effects  of  this  mite.  It  enjoys 
a  dry,  hot  atmosphere  and  bright  sunshine.  Fumiga- 
tion and  dipping  in  tobacco  juice  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, keep  it  down,  but  the  French  method  of 
evaporating  tobacco  juice,  some  time  ago  advocated 
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in  The  Garden,  will  not  kill  it.  Its  introductinn  to 
this  country  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but  no 
doubt  millions  come  home  yearly  with  importations 
of  plants,  Palm  seeds,  &c. — Robekt  Cro3S,  Corstor- 
phine,  near  E'lhihiirgJi, 

Lime  for  Cyclamens. — Having  read  the  note 
on  hardy  C\clamens  by  "  Olltor,"  page  248,  and 
these  plants  being  especial  favourites  of  mine,  makes 
me  write  to  suggest  that  where  lime  is  not  naturally 
present  in  the  soil,  when  hardy  Cyclamens  are 
planted,  a  little  old  mortar  or  other  spent  lime 
should  be  added  to  it.  We  have,  at  Wisley,  hardy 
Cyclamens  in  different  toils  and  situations  all 
growing  fairly  well,  but  not  so  fine  as  I  saw  long  ago 
at  Mr.  Jamts  Atkins's  garden  at  Painswick ;  so 
having  one  rock  bed,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  old 
mortar  had  been  mixed  with  the  soil,  that  we  might 
test  whether  plants  liked  lime  or  not,  we  planted 
some  Cyclamen  Coum  in  this.  The  increased  size 
both  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  shows  that  lime  in- 
creases the  vigour  of  the  plant.  I  am,  therefore, 
trying  other  species  in  the  bed. — George  F.  Wilson, 
Ihuihcrhanl-,  ll'ci/bru!r/e  Heath. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 
ORCHIDS  AT  BURFOED  LODGE. 
Amongst  Dendrobiums  many  hundreds  are  now  in 
bloom  here,  or  promise  to  be  so  ere  long.  The  most 
noteworthy  now  in  flower  are  D.  Ainsworthi,  its 
varieties,  and  its  near  relative  splendidissimum  ;  these 
are  hybrids  obtained  in  different  w.ays  between  D. 
nobile  and  D.  heterocarpum  ;  their  colours  are  those 
of  the  parents,  beautifully  blended,  and  they  also  re- 
tain the  grateful  odour  of  Violets  whicli  is  such  a 
distinctive  character  in  D.  heterocarpum.  D.  Wardi- 
anum  in  many  forms  is  also  now  in  great  beauty, 
from  the  slender-stemmed  Assam  form  to  those  with 
thick  stems  and  knotted  joints,  varieties  of  giganteum 
largely  imported  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  from 
Burmah  ;  also  the  rare  white  form  called  candidum, 
in  which  the  waxy  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white 
throughout,  and  entirely  devoid  of  the  richly-coloured 
tips  which  occur  in  the  normal  plant.  The  lip  is 
white,  with  a  stain  of  pale  orange-yellow  at  the  base 
.ind  a  faint  spot  of  pale  brown  on  either  side.  This 
form  still  keeps  extremely  rare.  D.  Jamesianum  is 
another  white-flowered  species,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  class ;  it  belongs  to  the  nigro-hirsute 
section,  of  which  formosum  giganteum  is  a  familiar 
example;  this  section  is  characterised  by  stout, 
erect  growths  and  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  more  or  less 
densely  clothed  with  short,  jet-black  hairs.  The 
flowers  of  Jamesianum  are  large  and  spreading, 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  of  the  lip, 
which  is  stained  with  cinnabar.  These  last  many 
Weeks  in  full  be.auty.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  purity 
of  the  last-named  kind  stands  D.  nobile  nobilius,  the 
beauties  of  which  seem  every  year  to  become  better 
developed.  Of  D.  nobile  itself,  innumerable  forms 
are  now  in  bloom,  some  having  intensely  dark 
flowers,  passing  through  paler  shades  to  almost  white, 
but  nobilius  is  undoubtedly  both  the  largest  and 
darkest-flowered  vaiiety  belonging  to  this  type  yet  in- 
troduced. Its  blooms  measure  upwards  of  4  in.  across  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  thick,  and  fleshy  in 
texture,  and  rosy  purple,  becoming  slightly  paler  at 
the  base;  the  lip  is  white  with  a  broad  marginal 
l»nd  in  front,  of  deep  rosy  i>iirple,  whilst  the  large 
eye-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lip  is  intense  purplish 
crimson  or  maroon,  D.  Hardyanum,  a  curious  and 
distinct  species,  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  the  form  of 
large  specimens,  but  it  gives  good  promise  of  be- 
coming a  general  favourite;  the  flowers  are  deep  rich 
yellosr,  the  lip  being  stained  on  either  side  with  a 
blotch  of  orange-yellow  and  fringed,  as  are  also  the 
petals.  Those  acquainted  with  D.  Brymerianura  will 
readily  glean  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this 
novelty.  D.  Findloyanum  and  its  rose-coloured  va- 
iiety are  both  charming  plants,  which  produce  numer- 
ous large  lovely  flowers  upon  short  spikes  which 
proceed  from  knotted  joints.  In  the  tyiiic.U  plant 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white  suffused  with  pink  or 
pinkish  rose;  the  lip,  which  ii  orange-yellow  at  the 
base,  becomes  paler  towards  the  front.  In  the  variety 
loaeum,  the  whole  flower  is  suffused  with  rosy  pink. 


D.  crassinode  is  a  mass  of  beauty,  its  large,  waxy- 
white  flowers  tipped  with  magenta  of  various  shades 
being  strikingly  effective.  Species  belonging  to  the 
densiflorum  section  are  numerous,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  being  such  kinds  as  cbrysotoxum,  with  pendent, 
somewhat  lax,  bunches  of  golden  flowers,  and  Far- 
meri,  with  its  drooping  trusses  of  pinkish  white  and 
yellow  flowers.  Of  kinds  with  pendulous  growths, 
the  most  noteworthy  are  fine  examples  of  D.  primu- 
linum  and  D.  primulinum  giganteum,  bearing  long 
racemes  of  large  blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  creamy  white  flushed  with  pink,  and 
stained  with  pale  yellow  in  the  lip.  D.  cetaceum,  a 
smaller  kind,  and  one  rarely  grown,  is  nevertheless 
extremely  beautiful ;  its  flowers  are  creamy  white, 
the  lip  being  pale  yellow  in  the  centre,  and  faintly 
streaked  with  crimson;  other  species  are  I),  album, 
many  varieties  of  the  violet-scented  D.  heterocarpum, 
and  the  curious  Australian  D.  tetragonum,  which, 
although  not  particularly  showy,  is  extremely  curious 
and  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Large  specimens  of 
the  typical  D.  timbriatum  are  also  bearing  numbers 
of  pendulous  trusses  of  rich  golden  flowers,  the  lips  of 
which  are  beautifully  and  heavily  fringed. 

Of  the  Lady's  .Slippers  (Cypripediums),  fine  ex- 
amples, such  as  hirsutissimum,  Haynaldianum,  Har- 
risianum,  villosum,  and  Schlimi,  are  blooming  freely. 
C.  barbatum  Warneri  is  a  most  conspicuous  and 
charming  form,  although  compared  with  other  varie- 
ties its  blooms  are  small  ;  its  brilliantdorsal  sepal  is 
specially  attractive  ;  moreover,  it  appears  to  be  con- 
stantly growing  and  sending  up  fresh  flowers  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  Here  are  also  grand  specimens 
of  the  Philippine  Island  C.  argus,  with  beautifully 
marbled  foliage  and  much  spotted  flowers,  together 
with  the  best  form  of  C.  Dayanum  and  Lawrence- 
anum,  all  of  which  are  beautiful  and  showy  plants, 
even  in  the  absence  of  flowers  ;  in  C.  vernixium, 
C.  argus  and  C.  villosum  are  fairly  blended  ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  peculiar  varnished-like  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers  of  the  latter  species  is  invariably 
transmitted  to  its  progeny. 

PH.-iJUSES  are  well  represented  by  the  two  fine  old 
species  P.  grandifolius  and  P.  Wallichi,  their  ample 
bright  green  plaited  leaves  showing  off  to  advantage 
their  countless  numbers  of  bold,  erect,  many-flowered 
spikes  ;  the  more  recent  introduction  from  Madagas- 
car, P.  tuberculosus,  is  alsorep'e-ented,  and  although 
a  somewhat  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  it  appears  to 
thrive  and  bloom  here  in  the  freest  possible  manner  ; 
one  plant  of  it  is  particularly  notable,  being  much 
shorter  jointed  and  closer  in  its  growth  than  the 
others  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  whilst 
the  ptculiar  somewhat  funnel-shaped  lip,  instead  of 
being  yellow  at  the  sides,  dotted  with  brownish  crim- 
son, is  profusely  spotted  and  blotched  with  rich 
crimson-maroon.  The  front  lobe  is  white,  spotted  with 
magenta-purple,  the  crests  being  deep  orange-yellow. 
Conspicuous  amongst  Angr;ecums  is  A.  Ellisi,  the 
Cockatoo  Flower,  a  species  which  bear  long  racemes 
of  pure  white,  long-spurred  flowers,  which  have  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  fragrant.  A. 
Kotschyi  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  last  named  kind, 
but  smaller,  and  the  spur  is  twisted,  also  the  rare  A. 
fastuosum,  which  promises  to  become  a  dangerous 
rival  to  the  West  African  A.  ciudatum.  The  free- 
blooming  A.  citratum,  with  long  racemes  of  closely 
set  creamy  white  flowers,  with  just  a  tinge  of  sulphur- 
yellow  in  them,  is  also  specially  noticeable,  as  is 
likewise  the  curious  and  minute-flowered  A.  hyaloides. 
Aerifies  are  represented  by  the  rare  and  seldom 
seen  A.  vandarum,  which  is  sometimes  (but  errone- 
ously) named  A.  cylindricum.  It  resembles  some- 
what in  growth  Vanda  Hookeriana,  and  produces 
pure  white  flowers  in  pairs  on  short  spikes  ;  these  last 
a  considerable  time  in  perfection  ;  the  specimen  in 
question  has  produced  upwards  of  thirty  flowers  this 
season.  Another  pLant  with  somewhat  the  habit  of 
the  Fox-brush  Aerides  bears  two  long  racemes  of 
pure  white  flowers.  It  is  at  present  unnamed,  and 
quite  a  novelty  in  the  genus.  Vandas  are  repre- 
sented by  good  varieties  of  V.  cajrulescens,  the 
beautiful  blue  flowers  of  which  contrast  admirably 
with  those  with  which  they  are  associated.  Cattleyas 
were  over  ;  sufficient,  however,  remained  to  show 
that  C.  Triana?  had  been  very  fine,  whilst  C.  Perci- 
valiana,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  and  very  richly 
coloured  variety,  still  lingered  in  flower. 


Odontoolossums — such  kinds  as  triumphans,  Pes- 
catorei,  Wilckeanum,  nevadense,  Sanderianum,  Rossi, 
and  Cervantesi,  and  numerous  fine  forms  of  crispum — 
may  be  seen  here  in  abundance.  In  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  are  two  fine  examples  of  0.  Edwardi, 
bearing  large  branching  panicles  laden  with  flowers, 
which,  although  small,  are  totally  different  in  colour 
from  that  of  any  other  known  member  of  the  family, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  violet-mauve,  and  the  lip 
purple  with  a  yellow  crest.  This  is  surely  a  plant 
that  wid  be  turned  to  account  by  the  hybridist.  The 
allied  genus  Oncidium  is  at  present  represented  by 
0.  bifolium,  a  dwarf,  compact-growing  species  from 
Monte  Video,  which  may  be  described  as  a  miniature 
form  of  0.  varicosum,  the  Rush-leaved  O.  Cebolleta, 
O.  Phalfenopsis,  and  some  highly  marked  forms  of 
0.  sarciides.  Amongst  the  somewhat  despised  family 
of  Epidendrums,  E.  Wallisi  is  both  conspicuous  and 
handsome.  It  belongs  to  the  erect-growing  section, 
with  Reed-like  stems,  and  bears  large  flowers  both  on 
terminal  and  lateral  racemes,  the  whole  forming  a 
dense  panicle  of  sweet-smelling  blooms.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  golden  yellow  dotted  with  red  ;  the 
lip  is  broad  in  front  with  a  cuneate  base,  white, 
ornamented  with  numerous  radiating  feathery  lines  of 
bright  purple.  E.  radicans  is  also  now  very  finely  in 
bloom,  its  corymbiform  racemes  being  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  whilst  several  forms  of  the  old  and  now  seldom 
seen  E.  Stamfordianum  are  bright  and  attractive. 

Masdevallias  are  most  vigorous,  and  numbers  of 
scapes  just  rising  bid  fair  to  produce  a  grand  display. 
We  noted,  however,  the  rare  M.  Crossi,  with  good- 
sized  fiowers  of  an  intense  crimson- scarlet,  and  pro- 
duced in  quantity.  M.  ignea  aurantiaca  is  a  large 
form,  with  a  very  distinct  shade  of  orange  in  its 
flowers.  The  cbarming  M.  Shuttleworthi,  which 
appears  to  be  alwajis  in  flower,  has  here  as  an  asso- 
ciate a  species  resembling  it  in  shape,  but  not  so  large, 
called  ludibunda;  in  this  the  sepals  are  yellow,  the 
basal  half  of  the  upper  one  being  stained  with  purple. 
M.  Schlimi  is  a  curious  form,  producing  a  raceme  of 
flowers  somewhat  crowded  ;  the  sepals,  which  are 
light  purple,  are  freckled  all  over  with  dark  purple 
dots,  the  long  tails  being  yellow.  There  are  also 
still  numerous  examples  of  M.  tovarensis,  with  their 
snowy  flowers  ;  whilst  the  section  to  which  M.  poly- 
sticta  belongs  is  only  just  opening.  M.  Fraseri  is  a 
very  handsome  kind,  with  rosy  purple  flowers,  which 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  probably  a  hybrid  be- 
tween M.  ignea  and  M.  Harryana.  One  of  the  most 
curious  members  of  this  family  is  M.  ciilex,  which  has 
tiny  white  flowers,  profusely  freckled  with  maroon- 
coloured  dots. 


AngrSBCum  sesquipedale. — Hundreds  of  this 
remarkable  plant  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Low's  nursery 
at  Clapton.  The  flowers  are  of  gigantic  size,  ivory- 
white  or  creamy  white  in  colour,  and  have  a  fragrance 
like  that  of  our  common  white  Lily.  They  are  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  the  lip  being  furnished  with  a 
very  long  spur,  which,  to  accord  with  its  name, 
should  measure  18  inches  in  length,  but  it  seldom 
attains  more  than  12  inches  or  15  inches  in  this 
country,  although  upon  one  or  two  occasions  we  have 
seen  it  sufficiently  long  to  merit  the  name.  This 
plant,  although  known  to  science  for  many  j'ears,  was 
not  added  to  our  collections  until  Ellis,  on  his  last 
return  from  Madagascar,  brought  it,  and  in  whose 
collection  it  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  1857.  Ellis 
sets  a  good  example  to  plant  collectors,  for  in  describ- 
ing its  habitats  he  gives  valuable  information  to  the 
cultivator.     He  says  :  — 

It  does  not  gi'ow  in  the  moist  and  thickly  weeded  pirts 
of  the  island,  but  generally  on  stragglin^^  trees  along  tin 
edges  of  the  forests  or  in  p.arts  where  the  trees  are  only 
sparingly  spread  over  the  coumry.  It  seems  to  grow  most 
frequently  on  the  driest  parts  of  the  trunks  .and  br.antihes 
of  thinly-leaved  trees,  and,  though  occasionally,  was  seldom 
found  near  the  ground.  The  largest  plants  grow  about 
12  feet  or  20  feet  up,  .and  smaller  ones  were  often  seen  higher 
amongst  the  sm.aller  branches.  In  these  situations  the 
leaves  were  neither  numerous  nor  large,  and  in  its  native 
state  the  plant  most  frequently  presented  a  starved  appear- 
ance .and  straggling  habit,  but  it  produced  a  profusion  of 
bloom  of  a  piu-e  ivory-white.  Where  found  gi-owing  in  con- 
stant shade  and  moisture,  the  plants  were  better  furnished 
with  leaves,  but  produced  fewer  flowers,  and  these  were 
creamy  white  (not  ivory-white). 

Under  cidtivation  this  is  very  handsome,  even  when 
notfiowering.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  distichous 
manner,    tightly    clisping   the    stem    at    the    base, 
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recurved  at  the  tips  and  of  a  deep  bhiish-green,  whilst 
the  largo  white  Uiwers  produce!  at  this  season  are 
very  psrslatent  and  render  it  most  attractive. — G. 


MOTH  ORCHIDS. 

(I'HAL.tNOPSIS.  ) 


The  first  species  of  Phalienopsis  with  which  Orchid 
growers  were  made  acquainted  was  P.  amabilia, 
introduced  from  the  island  of  Luzon  in  IS.SG  by 
the  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting.  A  few  years 
afterwards  came  P.  grandiflora  from  .Java.  After 
these,  P.  rosea  and  P.  Lobbi  were  sent  home  by 
Lobb,  then  collecting  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  was  some  years  afterwards  before  P.  Schilleriana 
was  introduced — in  the  first  place  to  Belgium  by 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  immediately  after- 
wards to  England  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway. 
Since  then  many  forms  have  been  introduced,  and 
others  are  said  to  be  on  their  way  to  this  country. 
P.  amabilis,  like  all  its  congeners,  is  destitute  of 
pseudo-bulbs  ;  it  forms  a  short  stem,  from  which 


over,  are  bright,  light  green  on  both  surfaces. 
The  f cape  bears  a  raceme  of  lovely  flowers.  These 
scapes  should  not  be  removed  from  the  plants  when 
the  flowers  decay,  as  in  the  succeeding  year  they 
produce  lateral  shoots,  which  bear  quantities  of 
blooms.  We  have  seen  plants  thus  treated  bearing 
from  sixty  to  eighty  flowers,  each  measuring  about 
4  inches  across.  The  flowers  of  P.  grandiflora  are 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  side  lobes  of 
the  lip,  which  are  yellow,  as  also  are  the  recurved 
tendrils,  which  proceed  from  the  tip  of  the  middle 
lobe.  The  variety  aurea  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  the  base  of 
the  lip  stained  with  deep  orange-yellow.  P. 
Sanderiana  is  a  lovely  flower  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  and  named  by  Professor 
Reichenbach.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  Schil- 
leriana, but  Mr.  Sander  says  it  comes  from  a 
total  dirterent  locality  from  that  of  any  of  the 
other  known  kinds  ;  indeed,  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
form  of  amabilis,  with   rose-coloured   sepals  and 
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issue  numerous  vermicular  roots,  by  which  it  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  stems  of  the  forest  trees  or  the 
rocks  upon  which  it  is  found.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a  distichous  manner  ;  they  are  some- 
what oblong  obtuse  in  shape,  thick  and  fleshy  in 
texture;  on  the  upper  side  they  are  deep,  shining 
green,  and  dull  purple  or  slate  coloured  beneath. 
The  scape  is  long  and  drooping,  becomes  branched 
when  old,  and  bears  many  large,  moth-like  flowers 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner.  The  individual 
flowers  are  round  and  full,  some  3  inches  across, 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  which 
has  the  base  of  the  side  lobes  streaked  and  flushed 
with  rosy  red,  and  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
In  the  variety  Dayana,  which  is  a  highly-coloured 
form,  the  lower  sepals  are  profusely  dotted  with 
carmine,  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip 
being  sufi'used  with  soft  crimson,  whilst  the  side 
lobes  are  deep  yellow  on  their  front  edges,  and 
streaked  with  crimson  near  the  base.  P.  grandi- 
flora is  at  once  distinguishable  from  amabilis  by 
its  longer  and  more  pointed  leaves,  which,  more- 


petals  ;  the  slender  tendrils  at  the  end  of  the  lip 
are  somewhat  short.  P.  rosea  resembles  grandi- 
flora in  growth,  but  it  is  altogether  a  smaller 
plant  ;  its  scape  is  erect,  and  bears  a  panicle 
furnished  with  many  flowers.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  sufi'used  with  rose,  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  being  rosy  purple  and  quite  destitute  of 
cirrhi,  whilst  the  colour  in  the  side  lobes  is  much 
paler.  This  species  varies  greatly  in  colour,  some 
being  very  bright,  especially  the  variety  aurantiaca, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  not  only  larger  than  those 
of  the  type,  but  the  base  and  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
are  rich  orange-yellow.  P.  Veitchiana  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  for  its  parents  rosea  and 
Schilleriana.  The  scape  resembles  that  of  the 
first-named  kind,  but  the  flowers  are  more  in  the 
way  of  those  of  Schilleriana,  but  smaller.  These 
are  soft  purple  in  colour,  passing  into  white  at  the 
.  margin.  The  lip  is  purple,  edged  with  lilac ; 
there  are  several  forms  which  differ  somewhat  in 
colour.  P.  intermedia,  the  P.  Lobbi  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,    is    supposed    to    be    a    natural    hybrid 


between  P.  rosea  and  P.  amabilis  ;  the  flowers  are 
medium  sized,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
the  latter  much  the  largest,  lozenge-shaped,  and 
freckled  near  the  base  with  rose-coloured  dots. 
The  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  ovate,  furnished  at 
the  apex  with  two  short  recurved  tendrils,  rich 
crimson  in  colour,  the  side  lobes  being  wedge- 
shaped,  rosy  violet  dotted  with  crimson.  P.  inter- 
media Portei,  introduced  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  upon  first  flowering  was  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  having  the  same  origin  as  the  last  (i.e., 
rosea  crossed  with  amabilis),  and  this  conjecture 
has  been  verified  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  have 
obtained  the  same  form  at  Chelsea  from  seeds  the 
result  of  a  cross.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  slightly  tinged  near  the  base  with  rose. 
The  middle  lobe  of  lip  is  ovate,  and  furnished 
with  two  short  tendrils  at  the  apex,  which  stand 
forward  ;  they  are  deep  purplish  rose  colour 
tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base,  while  the  side 
lobes  are  rose-coloured.  P.  intermedia  Brymeriana 
appears  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  intermedia 
and  Schilleriana  ;  the  flowers  are  almost  identical 
in  shape  and  size  with  those  of  the  first-named 
plant,  whilst  the  foliage  is  faintly  marbled  after 
the  manner  of  that  of  the  latter.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  tinged  with  soft  rose,  the  lateral 
sepals  sometimes  faintly  flushed  with  purple  ;  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  violet  or  amethyst,  stained 
at  the  base  with  bronzy  yellow,  a  colour  which  also 
pervades  the  side  lobes,  which,  in  addition,  are 
streaked  and  dotted  with  magenta.  The  apex  of 
the  lip  is  furnished  with  two  short  tendrils. 

P.  ScHiLLERi.vxA  differs  materially  from  all  the 
other  known  kinds  in  having  its  foliage  beautifully 
marbled  and  banded  with  silvery  grey  upon  a  dark 
green  ground,  the  underside  being  purple ;  on 
different  plants  these  markings  vary  much  in 
brilliancy.  The  scape  branches  the  first  season, 
and  when  the  plants  are  strong  produces  numerous 
flowers  (sometimes  upwards  of  a  hundred) ;  these 
flowers  vary  from  light  mauve  to  rosy  lilac,  fading 
away  to  white  on  the  edges ;  the  lip  is  rosy  lilao 
on  the  ovate  front  lobe,  furnished  with  two  diverg- 
ing points,  resembling  somewhat  in  shape  the  tail 
of  the  black  grouse.  The  side  lobes  are  white 
dotted  with  red  and  bear  a  yellow  fleshy  mass  at 
the  base.  The  variety  vestalis  has  white  flowers ; 
delicata  is  also  a  white-flowered  form  suffused 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  flesh  colour,  whilst  the  va- 
riety splendens  is  a  form  with  large  blooms  of  a 
deep,  rich  rose  colour.  P.  Stuartiana,  introduced 
by  and  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  of 
Clapton,  where  we  recently  saw  many  hundreds 
in  flower,  evidently  belongs  to  the  Schilleriana 
section ;  its  foliage,  however,  is  not  so  conspicu- 
ously banded  with  grey  as  that  of  Schilleriana, 
and  the  bands  become  almost  obliterated  when 
the  leaf  is  mature.  The  flowers  are  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  Schilleriana;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  lateral  sepals,  which  have  a 
yellow  ground  colour,  profusely  dotted  and  spotted 
with  cinnamon ;  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  fur- 
nished with  similar  colours,  and  have  an  orange- 
coloured  callus  at  the  base;  the  front  lobe  is  pale 
yellow,  dotted  and  spotted  with  red;  the  apex  is 
furnished  with  two  fluke-like  appendages.  The 
variety  nobilis  has  larger  flowers,  and  the  spots, 
though  less  numerous,  are  larger  in  size.  In 
punctatissima  the  sepals  and  petals  are  profusely 
freckled  with  red  dots.  P.  leucorrhoda  is  also  one 
of  the  hybrids  which  are  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated between  Schilleriana  and  amabilis ;  the 
foliage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first-named  plant, 
but  much  less  distinctly  mottled,  whilst  in  some 
forms  it  is  wholly  absent ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  white,  the  latter  flushed  with  rose  at  the  base, 
whilst  the  lateral  sepals  are  dotted  with  purple, 
the  lip  being  streaked  with  purple  with  yellow  on 
the  disc.  P.  casta  is  another  form  supposed  to 
have  had  the  same  parentage  as  the  last ;  the 
leaves  are  slightly  marbled  when  young,  but  the 
markings  usually  disappear  by  the  time  they  reach 
full  size ;  the  flowers  in  a  great  measure  resemble 
those  of  amabilis,  being  white  faintly  flushed  with 
rosy  purple ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  spotted  with 
the  same  colour. 
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P.  Lowi  ia  altogether  a  distinct  species  ;  it 
grows  naturally  upon  exposed  rocks  near  Moul- 
mein  at  about  "250  feet  elevation.  It  loses  its 
leaves  during  winter,  and  has  a  provoking  habit 
of  never  making  any  more,  unless  great  care  is 
exercised  in  its  management.  The  scape,  which 
is  branched,  bears  numerous,  somewhat  small 
flowers,  which,  however,  are  round  and  full ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  faintly  tinged  with 
rose,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  purplish 
violet.  It  has  not  hitherto  yielded  any  hybrid 
forms  or  special  variations.  P.  Luddemanniana 
resembles  rosea  somewhat  in  habit,  but  the  flowers 
are  very  distinct ;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced 
freely,  are  creamy  white,  flushed  with  pale  violet, 
and  transversely  banded  with  streaks  of  amethyst ; 
the  lip  is  deep  violet  in  front,  faintly  blotched  on 
the  side  lobes  with  yellow.  Ochracea  differs  in 
having  the  sepals  and  petals  dull  yellow,  flushed 
with  rose,  the  transverse  bands  being  reddish 
brown.  P.  violacea  comes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Singapore,  and  is  a  sturdy  plant,  producing 
broad,  deep  green,  deflexed  leaves,  strongly  nbbed. 
The  scape  bears  a  few  flowers  only,  which  are 
mediumsizsd,  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petal  being 
creamy  white  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  somewhat 
falcate  in  shape,  deep  purple,  bordered  with 
creamy  white  ;  the  column  and  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  are  deep  purplish  magenta,  the  small  side  lobes 
being  yellow,  as  is  also  the  callus.  The  variety 
Bowringiana  differs  from  the  others  in  having  a 
light  yellow  ground  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
freckled  with  rosy  purple,  the  inner  halves  of  the 
lateral  sepals  being  of  the  same  colour  :  whilst  in 
Baron  Schru'der's  variety  (Schrn--deri)  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  faintly  banded  with  purplish  streaks. 

P.  SUMATR.\NA,  sometimes  called  zabrina,  is  a 
rare  and  handsome  form,  from  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  with  somewhat  the  habit  of  Ludde- 
manniana. The  sepals  and  petals  are  rather 
narrow,  yellowish  white,  broadly  barred  and 
blotched  with  reddish  brown  ;  the  lip  is  white, 
spotted  with  orange,  and  sparingly  streaked  with 
violet.  P.  speciosa  is  a  small-growing  plant,  dis- 
covered in  the  Andaman  Islands.  It  has  flowers 
of  a  deep  crimson-purple,  indistinctly  barred  with 
white  lines.  P.  Mariie,  from  Borneo,  is  quite  a 
gem.  It  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  sumatrana  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  transversely  barred 
with  deep  red  ;  the  lip  is  magenta-rose,  the  front 
lobe  being  narrowly  bordered  with  white.  P. 
Reichenbachiana  also  belongs  to  this  section.  It 
has  cream-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  marbled 
with  purplish  red  or  crimson  blotches  ;  the  lip  is 
rosy  mauve,  stained  with  orange  on  the  side 
lobes.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Sander's  recent  introduc- 
tions from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Other  kinds 
of  less  beauty  are  P.  tetraspis,  Cornu-cervi, 
Parishi,  antennifera,  amethystina,  Manni,  Corn- 
ingiana,  Valentini,  and  fasoiata. 

Where  a  large  collection  of  Phalsnopsids  is  main- 
tained, it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  devote 
a  house  specially  to  them,  but  in  the  case  of  a  few 
specimens  only  they  should  be  placed  together  in 
one  part  of  the  East  Indian  house.  These  plants 
enjoy  abundance  of  moisture  at  all  seasons,  espe- 
cially when  making  their  growth.  At  whatever 
time  of  the  year  young  leaves  appear,  the  plants 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow,  as  checking  them 
by  withholding  water  at  such  times  is  sure  to 
prove  disastrous.  Phal;i?nopsid8  require  consi- 
derable heat,  yet  they  will  not  long  survive  if  sub- 
jected to  too  high  a  temperature.  Daring  winter, 
by  which  we  mean  from  about  Kovember  to 
March,  65-'  to  68°  in  the  daytime,  and  (iO^  to  tl.j 
at  night,  will  be  sufficiently  high.  During  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  season  70"  by  night,  rising 
to  S0°  by  day  or  more  with  sun  heat,  will  suit  them 
admirably.  These  temperatures  should  be  main- 
t  lined  together  withafree  circulation  of  air,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  sufficiently  charged  with 
moisture  to  prevent  aridity.  They  may  be  grown 
in  pots,  or  baskets,  or  upon  blocks  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  fancy,  but  avoid  burying  their  roots 
in  the  potting  material;  indeed,  the  less  Sphag- 
num used  about  their  roots  the  better.  The 
sun  should  not   be   allowed   to  shine   full   upon 


them  during  mid-day,  nor,  indeed,  at  any  time 
when  their  leaves  are  wet,  and  a  thin  shading 
material  must  be  provided  for  their  protection 
at  such  times ;  it  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  be 
about  1  foot  above  the  roof,  by  which  means  a 
current  of  air  passes  over  the  glass,  and  thus 
maintains  a  genial  atmosphere  in  the  house. 
Phala'uopsids  are  not  easily  increased,  except  from 
seed,  or  by  means  of  occasional  offshoots  which 
sometimes  are  found  upon  their  flower-spikes  or 
roots  ;  when  this  occurs  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  establish  themselves  upon  a  small  block  before 
they  are  detached  from  the  parent  plant.  P. 
Luddemanniana  is  perhaps  the  freest  of  all  the 
known  kinds  to  increase  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner.  Portei  and  one  or  two  other  kinds  pro- 
duce young  plants  upon  their  flower-spikes,  and 
several  instances  of  Stuartiana  forming  young 
plants  upon  its  roots  are  also  recorded,  but 
the  chief  source  of  increase  in  numbers  must 
arise  from  importations,  or  from  seeds  raised  at 
home,  this  latter  system  being  both  a  long  and 
tedious  one.  In  the  early  days  of  our  experience 
with  Phalasnopsids,  the  treatment  accorded  them 
was  most  uncongenial,  and  although  they  ap- 
peared to  grow  vigorously  for  a  time,  they  even- 
tually sickened  and  died,  but,  nevertheless,  their 
cultivation  is  not  ditticulb.  W.  H.  G. 


ORCHIDS  IN  BLOOM  AT  KENWOOD, 
ALBANY,  N.Y. 
The  Orchid  houses  here  are  now  well  furnished 
with  bloom,  there  being  not  less  than  i:i()  varieties 
open  at  present,  these  including  some  of  the  very 
choicest  kinds,  a  few  of  them  being  unique  speci- 
mens. As  an  English  nurseryman  remarked  the 
other  day,  pointing  to  three  Phahi'nopsids,  "These 
varieties  we  have  to  cross  the  ocean  to  see."  I 
think  we  are  fully  a  month  earlier  in  this  country, 
as  all  our  Lalia  anceps  and  its  varieties  (of  which 
we  had  about  400  spikes)  have  been  out  of  flower 
more  than  a  month  ;  the  Cattleyas  are  past  their 
best,  and  the  Odontoglossums,  which  usually 
bloom  in  the  spring  in  England,  are  now  beautiful. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  Cattleya  Triana"  in  flower 
may  be  seen  an  immense  number  of  varieties,  but 
these  may  all  be  grouped  under  half-a-dozen 
named  kinds  ;  among  the  most  distinct  are 
Backhouseana,  conspicuous  for  its  crimson-tipped 
petals— this  peculiarity  in  one  variety  is  extended 
to  the  sepals ;  Osmani  has  large  rosy  sepals  and 
petals,  with  a  brilliant  coloured  lip  ;  nivea  and 
alba  are  types  of  the  delicata  section  ;  Bonnyana, 
Victori:e,  excellens,  Russelliana  all  good,  but  one 
name  is  sufficient ;  Rougieri  and  quadricolor  re- 
present the  dark  varieties.  The  PhaU-enopsids 
are  particularly  rich  in  variety  at  this  season  ;  the 
albino  form  of  Schilleriana,  called  advena,  is  very 
attractive  ;  leucorrhoda  and  Veitchi  have  also 
their  albinos  in  alba  and  brachyodon  ;  the  marbled 
and  dark  rose  forms  of  Sanderiana  are  improve- 
ments on  the  type.  Two  grand  forms  of  speciosa 
are  Christyana  and  Imperatrice.  The  first  culti- 
vated seedling  of  Phala?nopsis  Portei  is  doing  well 
and  flowers  continually  ;  Brymeriana  is  a  brighter 
variety  with  green  leaves ;  the  new  Reichen- 
bachiana is  in  flower,  and  proves  to  be  a  distinct 
variety  ;  Luddemanniana,  Stuartiana,  and  varie- 
ties are  in  profusion.  By  the  way,  young  plants 
forming  on  the  roots  of  this  species  are  now  of 
common  occurrence,  and  these  are  better  taken 
off'  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  is  formed,  and  potted, 
when  they  will  soon  make  nice  plants.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  bloom  in  the  Dendrobium  house,  more 
particularly  in  the  Wardianum  section  ;  both  the 
white  and  yellow  forms  are  conspicuous  ;  the 
latter,  ochroleucum,  is  a  particularly  showy  variety, 
and  should  be  in  every  collection,  as  also  is  the 
nobilius  form  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  This  is 
probably  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  for  Cypri- 
pediums.  I'he  collection  includes  every  known 
variety  of  this  fascinating  genus.  The  hybrids 
of  Sedeni  are  plentiful  and  in  flower  nearly  all  the 
season  ;  among  them  in  bloom  are  Sedeni  variety 
candidulum  ;  cardinale,  so  much  resembling  our 
Moccasin  flower  of  the  swamps;  calurum,  a  some- 
what coarse  variety  compared  to  albo-purpureum. 


and  Schrccderie  ;  the  old  Phaius  grandifolius  and 
Wallichi  are  in  fine  flower,  with  over  seventy-five 
spikes ;  Phaius  irroratus  is  a  lovely  Orchid,  bub 
not  so  showy  as  Phaius  irroratus  purpureus,  which 
more  nearly  resembles  Phaius  grandifolius  in  its 
growth.  The  cream  of  the  Odontoglossums  at 
present  are  the  two  unique  varieties  Shuttle- 
worthi  and  .Shuttlewortha',  the  last  is  probably  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  Odontoglossums,  and  is 
evidently  a  natural  hybrid  from  triumphans  and 
Pescatorei.  The  Hystrix  type  shows  great  varia- 
tion, and  among  the  heavily  blotched  varieties  are 
lycoglossum,  Wilckeanum,  guttatum,  &c.  Pes- 
catorei is  a  much  later  flowering  species,  but 
promises  well  for  flower.  Cooksoni  is  an  ex- 
tremely free  spotted  form  of  crispum.  Mulus, 
which  is  now  getting  very  plentiful,  is  represented 
by  several  specimens.  Gloriosum  is  in  innumer- 
able variety,  including  such  distinct  forms  as 
Andersonianum,  baphicanthum,  Ruckerianum, 
hebraicum,deltoglossum,  odoratum,  Sanderianum, 
and  constrictum.  F.  Oolurini:. 


Masdevallia  Ephippium. — Thii  interesting 
species  is  not  often  seen  in  cultivation.  In  the 
Butanical  Magazine,  where  it  is  figured  under  this 
name,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  first  discovered  at  Ijoxa 
by  the  late  Dr.  Krause.  Mr.  Gustavus  Wallis,  who 
discovered  it  in  New  Granada,  says  he  found  it  grow- 
ing oa  the  frosty  heights  of  the  Sonson  district.  It 
.succeeds,  it  is  said,  quite  as  well  in  a  loose  compost  as 
on  the  bark  of  tret  s,  and  even  in  a  common  heavy 
soil  ;  in  its  native  home  it  grows  in  highly  elevated 
regions,  as  cold  as  any  in  which  Masdevallias  can 
exist.  This  species  has  been  cultivated  under  the 
names  of  M.  Colibri  and  M.  Trochilus.  It  is  useful 
to  know  that  it  can  be  cultivated  in  the  coolest  house. 
M.  Chimera,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  native  of  deep 
valleys  in  the  same  country.  This  spscies  and  its 
allied  forms  succeed  best  in  a  warm  temperature. 
We  grow  them  in  the  Mexican  house  during  the  six 
colde.st  months  in  the  year. — J.  D. 

Lselia  harpopliylla.^This  is  at  once  a  most 
distinct  and  peculiar  plant,  the  colours  of  its  fl  )wers 
being  both  rare  and  showy.  Its  habit  suggests  the 
iilea  that  it  may  be  a  natural  hybrid.  If,  however, 
such  is  the  case,  it  has  been  produced  in  quantity  and 
not  in  single  plants  only,  which  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  OdontogloEsum  mulus.  It  belongs  to  the  L. 
cinnabarina  section,  but  differs  from  that  species  in 
having  quite  slender,  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
vary  in  height  from  6  inches  t)  12  inches,  and  bear 
single  strap  shaped,  pointed,  coriaceous  dark  green 
leaves.  The  scape  springs  from  the  top  of  the  pstudo- 
bulb  at  the  b.ise  of  the  leaf,  and  bears  tix  or  seven 
rich,  bright  orange-vermilion  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  which  are  lanceola'e  and  acute,  and  nearly 
equal  in  size.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  long  and 
narrow,  recurved  at  the  point  and  white,  both  edges 
being  beautifully  frilled.  A  fine  form  of  this  bril- 
liantly-coloured species,  measuring  upwards  of  3  in. 
across,  comes  to  us  from  Mr,  Laiug,  of  Forest  Hill, 
in  whose  nursery  this  plant  is  just  now  flowering 
profusely.^G. 

Orchids  at  Oakwood. — A  remarkably  well- 
grown  and  select  collection  of  Orchids  may  be  seen  at 
Cikwood,  Troy,  N.Y.  Mr.  Smith,  the  owner,  is  a 
f>reat  lover  of  these,  and  attends  personally  to  their 
wants.  He  strongly  advocates  outdoor  treatment  in 
summer  for  a  great  many  species,  including  all  the 
so-called  cool  Orchids.  After  many  years  of  expe- 
rience, he  has  been  enabled  to  weed  out  all  that  are 
not  amenable  to  this  treatment,  reserving  only 
PhaUenopsids,  a  few  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobes.  He 
has  constructed  a  large  platform  (the  supports  of 
which  are  placed  in  pans  of  lime  as  a  preventive 
against  slugs)  uiider  some  shady  trees,  which  have 
been  thinned  so  as  to  allow  abundance  of  liiht.  The 
plants  (of  which  there  are  several  hundreds)  are 
brought  here  early  in  June,  and  remain  until  the 
latter  part  of  September.  There  is  no  protection 
afforded  them  from  extremes  of  weather,  but  every  dry 
day  they  are  hosed  overhead  twice.  That  they  enjoy 
this  treatment  is  evident  by  their  healthy  appearance 
for  more  robust  and  vigorous  plants  I  have  never 
seen.  Among  those  particularly  noteworthy  are 
Ctilogyne  cristata  and   C.  ocelUta,  of  which  there  is 
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an  immense  number.  A  fine  specimen  of  C.  Massan- 
ge.ana  is  growing  very  freely,  and  is  constantly  in 
flower.  Cymbidium  eburneum,  Masters!,  and  Ijowi 
are  in  quantity,  and  represent  the  most  robust  plants 
I  have  yet  seen,  not  an  imperfect  leaf  being  on  them, 
and  they  flower  as  freely  as  Geraniums.  One  fine 
specimen  of  C.  Lowi  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  16 
spikes  and  320  flowers.  A  large  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  was  particularly  striking.  I  saw  this  plant 
last  year  with  seventeen  large  branching  spikes.  All 
the  Odontoglossums  are  in  fine  health  and  developing 
large  sturdy  spikes.  A  batch  of  Cypripediiim  insigne 
was  flowering  for  the  second  time  since  last  winter.  I 
noted  a  fine  variety  of  La?lia  anceps  Hilli  with  flowers 
as  well  formed  as  Dawsoni,  and  larger  than  usual. 
Among  the  varieties  of  C.  Triann?  were  two  fine  forms 
of  C.  Trian;e  alba.  Altogether  the  collection  is  very 
noteworthy,  particularly  to  Orchid  growers,  as  demon- 
strating the  value  of  outdoor  treatment  during  our 
hot  summer  months,  e.^pecially  to  those  whose  houses 
are  not  fitted  for  snmmer  work,  or  have  not  the  time 
to  give  them  the  attention  they  need. — F.  Goldeini:. 

Coelogyne  cristata.^Mr.  Douglas's  remarks 
respecting  the  cidtivation  of  this  delogyne  have 
prompted  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  it.  Pre- 
vious to  coming  here  I  was  second  gardener  at  Mr. 
Peacock's,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  The 
Co'logynes  there  were  removed  to  a  cool  house  in 
which  Masdevallias  were  grown,  i.e.,  after  some  re- 
marks had  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  on  cool 
house  culture,  but  they  only  made  small  bulbs  and 
flowered  but  poorly.  There  were  upwards  of  fifty 
plants,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  this  season 
had  more  flowers  on  four  in  22inch  pans  than  we  had 
annually  there  on  the  number  just  stated.  Our  plants 
here,  after  growth  had  commenced  last  season,  were 
potted  and  placed  in  the  warmest  house,  and  there 
they  remained  until  they  had  finished  their  growth. 
Last  season  many  of  the  spikes  had  only  five  flowers 
on  them,  but  this  season  many  have  carried  six  and 
seven,  and  in  one  pan  there  have  been  thirty  spikes. 
— F.  A.  Pai!K,  Mount  Vica;  Sheffichl. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.    W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

ROSE-PRUNING. 

With  the  advent  of  March,  and  lambs,  and  Daffo- 
dils, and  east  winds,  and  other  genial  indications 
of  that  period  which  pastoral  poets,  with  the 
license  too  readily  granted  them  by  an  indulgent 
public,  have  been  apt  to  describe  as  "balmy 
spring"  (?),  the  rosarian  mind  adverts  to  Rose- 
pruning.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered necessary  becau.=e  that  which  is  generally 
considered  the  pruning  month  has  come  that 
pruning  should  be  forthwith  proceeded  with,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  considerations,  and  as  long 
as  frosty  nights  continue,  especially  while  followed 
by  bright  sunny  days,  the  postponement  of  prun- 
ing until  there  is  a  prospect  of  more  genial  weather 
will  probably  involve  no  real  loss  of  time.  Nothing 
is  more  aggravating  than  when  plants  which  have 
been  pruned,  say  in  the  middle  of  March,  have 
their  '2  inches  or  3  inches  of  young  growth  cut  off 
by  a  spring  frost  late  in  April,  or  even,  as  in  18S(3, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  plants  which  meet  with 
such  a  fate  are  really  in  a  worse  position,  and  will 
probably  be  later  in  flowering  than  if  they  had 
not  been  pruned  at  all  until  the  middle  of  April. 
In  a  large  collection,  of  course,  pruning  will  be 
done  at  various  times,  but  in  small  gardens  where 
every  plant  is  of  importance,  it  is  better  that 
pruning  should  be  done  late  rather  than  too  early. 
The  objection  generally  urged  against  late  pruning 
is  that  the  plants  bleed  so  much  more  than  when 
pruned  before  any  material  growth  has  been  made 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  this  bleeding  is 
particularly  deleterious  to  the  Rose  trees.  The 
first  impression  would  naturally  be  that  so  large  a 
loss  of  sap  must  be  injurious,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  greatly  the  area  to  be  supplied  has 
been  reduced  by  the  removal  of  branches  in  prun- 
ing, it  will  be  seen  that  it  may  not  be  impossible 


that  the  supply  for  what  is  left  of  the  plant  is 
amply  sufficient  in  spite  of  the  apparent  waste. 

A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
more  or  less  exact  evidence  on  this  point,  namely, 
whether  or  not  the  bleeding  consequent  upon 
pruning  after  growth  had  actively  commenced 
was  injurious  to  Rose  trees.  The  season  was  a 
mild  and  early  one,  and  by  the  third  week  in 
March  most  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  had  the 
ends  of  their  shoots  covered  with  young  leaves; 
a  certain  number  of  rows  was  selected,  each  con- 
taining from  twenty  to  thirty  strong  established 
dwarf  plants  of  one  variety.  A  stake  was  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  each  row,  and  all  the  plants  were 
then  pruned  pretty  hard,  those  to  the  north  of  the 
stake  being  allowed  to  bleed  unchecked,  while 
those  to  the  south  ot  it  were  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  immediate  application  of  painter's 
knotting  as  a  styptic.  Here,  then,  were  con- 
siderable numbers  of  plants  of  the  same  age  and 
in  the  same  situation  all  similarly  pruned  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  hand,  and  whereof  half 
the  plants  of  each  variety  was  prevented,  and  the 
other  half  not  prevented  from  bleeding.  The 
latter  certainly  did  bleed  copiously,  in  many 
cases  palpably  moistening  the  soil  at  the  base  of 
the  plant,  but  for  the  former  the  painter's  knot- 
ting proved  a  very  effectual  styptic.  The  plants 
were  carefully  watched  throughout  the  ensuing 
season,  but  neither  in  the  starting  of  the  eyes,  nor 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  flowers,  nor  yet 
in  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  plants,  was  any 
appreciable  difference  discernible  between  those 
that  had  been  stypticed  and  those  that  had  not; 
ioeyond  that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  styptic  appeared 
to  have  killed  back  the  shoot  a  little  way  beyond 
the  eye  to  which  it  had  been  pruned.  It  was  con- 
cluded therefore  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for 
the  prevention  of  evil  results  which  were  so  little 
observable  to  expend  the  considerable  labour  in- 
volved in  the  tedious  operation  of  stopping  every 
shoot  as  pruned,  nor  to  risk  the  real  danger  of 
having  the  plants  badly  injured  by  spring  frosts 
from  being  pruned  before  any  growth  commenced 
for  the  avoidance  of  imaginary  injury  from  bleed- 
ing, and  consequently  no  attempt  has  since  been 
made  to  check  the  copious  bleeding,  in  spite  of 
which  satistartory  results  have  been  obtained  in 
regard  to  both  plants  and  flowers. 

Pruning  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. There  is  no  doubt  that  fine  flowers  may 
be  grown  from  any  of  the  numerous  eyes  of  a 
long  shoot,  say,  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  provided 
the  young  growth  can  be  preserved  from  spring 
frosts  ;  but  the  topmost  eyes  being  the  most  pre- 
cocious, are  consequently  most  exposed  to  danger 
from  this  source,  and  as  it  would  be  very  awkward 
to  have  to  manage  a  number  of  plants  with  a 
bunch  of  Roses  at  the  end  of  each  long  shoot  (for 
it  is  not  as  if  the  buds  broke  evenly  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  stem  —there  generally  start 
but  four  or  five  eyes  at  most),  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  cut  back  these  long  shoots  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  order  to  compel  the 
breaking  of  those  eyes  that  are  best  situated  for 
the  subsequent  formation  of  the  plant  and  to  de- 
lay their  growth  until  the  chief  danger  from  late 
frosts  is  over.  In  addition,  the  young  flower- 
bearing  growths  are  thus  produced  upon  shoots 
sufficiently  shortened  and  stout  enough  not  to  be 
liable  to  be  much  blown  about  by  the  wind,  an 
important  consideration  where  many  Roses  are 
grown  together,  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
strong  south-westerly  winds  are  frequent  during 
the  Rose  season. 

Among  the  most  difficult  Roses  to  prune  are 
some  of  the  older  summer  Roses  of  the  Charles 
Lawson  type,  which  are  very  precocious,  and  con- 
sequently liable  to  subsequent  damage  by  late 
frosts;  while,  if  to  avoid  this  they  are  pruned  hard, 
there  results  an  immense  growth  and  little  or  no 
flower.  There  are  two  courses  of  treatment  open 
in  these  cases  ;  one,  to  plant  such  varieties  in 
sheltered  situations  where  they  may  be  thoroughly 
protected  ;  the  other,  to  plant  them  in  thoroughly 
exposed  positions  where  their  first  growth  may 
be    rather    retarded    than    unduly    encouraged. 


With    the    Hybrid    Perpetuals    that   are   at   all 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  with   the  Tea-scented 
varieties  there  is  no  such  difficulty,  because  how- 
ever hard  they  may  be  pruned,  they  are  sure  to 
bloom  ;  the  weaker-growing  sorts  settle  the  ques- 
tion for  themselves  as  to  how  far  they  are  to  be 
cut  down  ;  and  of  the  stronger  varieties  generally 
from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  length  of 
the  vigorous  shoots  may  advantageously   be  re- 
moved.    Of  all  Roses,  the  Teas  are  the  easiest  to 
prune ;    if  they  have  not  been  damaged  by  the 
winter,  but  little  pruning  is  required  beyond  the 
removal  of  weak  and  twiggy  growth,  and  where 
they   have  stood  in   the  open   through  a  severe 
winter,  the  frost  will  have  reduced  the  work  of 
the  pruning  knife  to   the  excision  of   the  dead 
shoots    just   below   the   lowest    point   of    injury. 
Many  growers  have  had  great  success  with  Teas, 
cutting    the   plants    right   down    to   the    ground 
whether  the  shoots  have  been  frost-killed  or  not, 
and   though    this  treatment  sounds  at  variance 
with  the  above  statement  that  where  uninjured 
by  frost  the  Teas  need  not  be  much  pruned,  the 
hard  pruning  may  be  justified  by  considerations 
of  situation  and  convenience.     The  fact  is,  that 
Teas  will  flower  freely,  however  pruned  ;  and  con- 
sequently, those  who  grow  them  in  the  open  and 
require  unblemished  flowers,  prune  hard,  whereby 
strong  shoots  spring  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
capable  of  carrying  more  or  less  erect  the  flowers, 
which  otherwise  from  their  somewhat  pendulous 
habit   on  a   branching   plant,   might   hang  down 
against    the  fo'iage  and   chafe,  or  even   become 
splashed  with   mud  from   the  soil  during  heavy 
rain.  Where,  however.  Teas  are  grown  as  climbers, 
the  main  object  is  the  furnishing  of  the  wall  or 
fence  against  which  they  are  planted,  and  in  such 
a  position  the  tendency  of  the  blooms  to  be  pendu- 
lous is  an  additional  attraction  ;  consequently,  as 
almost  every  shoot  will  flower  if  allowed  to  re- 
main,  it  is  only  needful  to  remove  the  twiggy 
branches  which  might  interfere  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  best-ripened  shoots.     It  may 
appear  from  this  that  the  Teas  may  be  pruned 
almost  anyhow,  and  this  is  really  the  fact;  so  that 
anyone  who  is  likely  to  be  puzzled  about  how  to 
prune   Roses,  had  better  devote  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  culture  of  the  Tea-scented  varieties. 

Persian  Yellow  and  Harrison's  Yellow. — 
In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  "  Hortus  "  anent 
the  Austrian  Briers,  Harrison's  and  Persian  Yel- 
low, I  have  been  measuring  a  number  of  shoots 
of  both  varieties,  and  I  find  that  the  average 
height  of  all  my  plants  of  the  foimer  is  a  good 
2  feet  in  excess  of  that  of  the  latter,  some  of  the 
shoots  ot  Harrison's  Yellow  being  over  S  feet  long. 
I  have  frequently  observed  this  difference  among 
both  maiden  and  cut-back  plants,  and,  judging 
from  its  constant  maintenance  among  plants  ob- 
tained from  time  to  time  from  various  sources,  it 
would  seem  to  be  pretty  general.  At  the  same 
time  the  plants  of  the  Persian  have  been  generally 
better  furnished  with  flowers  than  those  of  the 
American  variety,  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  its  more  bushy  habit  of 
growth,  that  the  Persian  Yellow  was  recommended 
for  the  special  purpose  in  view,  and  not  with  any 
idea  of  disparaging  the  attractiveness  of  the 
individual  flowers  of  Harrison's  Yellow.— T.  W.  G. 

Hybrid  Teas. — I  was  in  hopes  that  the  writer  of 
the  interesting  article  on  Hybrid  Teas  (p.  225)  would 
have  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  to  the 
growing  properties  of  this  section  of  Roses.  With 
me  with  but  few  exceptions  they  refuse  to  grow.  I 
commenced  with  a  dozen  of  what  are  called  pedigree 
Roses  when  they  were  first  distributed,  but  at  the 
end  of  two  years  they  were  all  dead  except  two. 
These  were  Beauty  of  St.ipleford  and  the  Hon.  George 
Bancroft.  Since  then  I  have  added  others,  amongst 
which  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  is  the  only  one  that 
makes  satisfactory  growth.  It  would  be  useful 
to  many  if  we  could  get  information  as  to  their 
behaviour  in  difi'erent  soils  and  situations. — ,J.  C.  C. 


Bottoming  lakes.-Will  some  reader  of  The  Garden 
kindly  furnish  me  with  instnictioDS  as  to  the  best  way  ot 
funning  a  tottom  for  an  artificial  piece  of  water  J   The  soil  la 
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sandy,  and  it  is  therefore  rather  a  difficult  matter.  Is  there 
any  better  or  less  expen3ive  way  thin  making  a  concrete  bot- 
tom, say  0  inches  thick,  with  stones  and  cement  ?  — W.  H.  T. 


Flower  Garden. 

PRUNING  HARDY  CLIMBERS. 
When  hardy  climbers  are  neglected  they  soon 
become  unsightly,  this  beins;  especially  the  case 
with  those  planted  against  the  walls  of  dwelling 
houses  and  other  somewhat  similar  positions. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  give  good  attention  to 
climbers  growing  in  such  conspicuous  sites,  neat- 
ness being  usually  in  keeping  with  the  surround- 
ings, but,  unless  periodical  pruning  and  training 
are  resorted  to,  the  chances  are  that  the  climbers 
will  be  extremely  disappointing  as  regards  their 
habit  of  flowering.  When  all  are  allowed  to  grow 
at  random,  or  merely  receive  a  touch  over  with 
the  shears,  and  only  re-nailed  or  otherwise 
secured  whenever  they  break  away  from  the  walls 
or  pillars,  thickets  of  rubbishy  growth  soon 
result,  which  sooner  or  later  have  of  necessity  to 
be  cut  clean  away.  Mixtures  of  certain  climbers 
if  judiciously  carried  out  may  be  effective  enough 
for  a  time,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  more  vigorous  soon 
overgrow  their  less  robust  neighbours,  and  in  very 
many  instances,  when  the  kinds  are  somewhat 
evenly  matched  as  regards  vigour,  what  was  at 
first  a  pleasing  combination  soon  degenerates  into 
hopeless  confusion.  I  hold  that  it  is  the  wisest 
course  to  keep  all  separated,  and  in  most  cases 
I  find  a  free  use  of  the  knife  at  the  present  time 
to  be  most  beneficial.  As  all  do  not  require  similar 
treatment,  I  propose  to  take  a  few  of  the  best- 
known  in  detail. 

Clejiatises. — These,  being  particularly  liable  to 
run  wild,  must  be  attended  to,  even  if  planted  in 
the  wild  garden.  We  usually  divide  them  into 
sections,  viz,,  early  and  late  flowering.  The 
former,  which  includes  C.  cifrulea,  azurea  grandi- 
flora,  Lady  Londesborough,  Miss  Bateman,  Albert 
Victor,  and  montana,  produces  bloom  principally 
or  solely  from  the  young  ripened  growths,  and 
this  should  be  freely  thinned  out  and  all  dead 
wood  cut  away.  This  section  is  best  adapted  for 
training  up  pillars  or  stakes,  as  well  as  for 
rambling  over  common  shrubs.  It  is  the  later 
flowering  sorts  we  prefer  for  training  against 
walls,  in  masses  over  windows,  on  the  fronts  of 
balconies,  and  over  prominent  archways.  They 
are  also  admirably  adapted  for  massing  on  lawns, 
where  they  may  be  roughly  trained  up  stakes  or 
over  fanciful  trellises,  should  these  be  preferred. 
It  is  this  section  that  suffers  soonest  from  neglect, 
as  where  unpruned  the  principal  part  of  the 
flowering  growth  soon  collects  in  a  mass  on  the 
portion  of  the  old  wood  farthest  from  the  roots. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  the  current  year's  growth,  and  in  order 
to  have  this  as  strong  and  near  the  ground  as 
possible,  all  the  last  season's  wood  should  now  be 
cut  back  to  near  where  it  last  started.  Strong, 
thinly  ti'ained  growths,  which  require  support  as 
they  advance,  develop  the  finest  flowers,  and  give 
a  longer  succession  of  bloom  than  do  neglected 
plants.  I  should  add  that  this  later  flowering 
section  includes  the  popular  C.  .Jackmanni,  as 
well  as  lanuginosa.  Lady  C.  Nevill,  Mrs.  tl.  Jack- 
man,  Gipsy  Queen,  velutina  purpurea.  Tun- 
bridgensis.  Lady  Bovill,  rubella,  Robert  Hanbury, 
and  Star  of  India.  All  Clematises  are  generally 
supplied  from  the  nurccries  in  pots,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  in  good  loamy  soil. 

Roses.  — Although  very  generally  planted, 
climbing  Roses  are  not  often  seen  in  good  con- 
dition, especially  when  they  have  to  struggle 
against  other  climbers.  Pruning  is  frequently 
neglected,  and  this,  coupled  with  starvation  treat- 
ment at  the  roots,  soon  renders  them  compara- 
tively useless.  The  first  to  fail,  or  to  become 
unsightly,  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  these  are  unsuitable  for  wall  culture. 
Teas  and  Noisettes  are  much  the  best,  these  being 
of  lighter  and  freer  branching  growth,  as  well  as 
the  most  continuous  flowering.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Madame  Berard,  which  much  resembles  it, 


Climbing  Devoniensis,  Safrano,  Adam,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami, Catherine  Mermet,alba  rosea,  Niphetos, 
Celine  Forestier,  Triomphe  de  Rennes  (extra 
strong),  Brennus,  and  Marechal  Niel  are  all  good 
wall  Roses,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  white 
and  yellow  Banksians  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  The 
latter  i^  classed  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but,  as 
its  name  implies,  it  is  an  hybrid,  and  with  us 
succeeds  admirably  against  a  terrace  wall.  As 
the  MarcJchal  Niel  flowers  at  every  joint  on  well- 
ripened  strong  shoots,  these  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  laid  in  to  their  full  length,  and  if  cut 
back  directly  after  flowering  plenty  of  similarly 
profitable  growths  may  be  secured  for  next  season. 
Freely  cutting  away  much  of  the  weakly  growth 
also  induces  the  formation  of  the  desirable  stronger 
shoots.  The  Banksians  flower  principally  on  the 
smaller  shoots  or  spray,  and  these  must,  therefore, 
be  reserved,  and  the  coarser  or  long  straggling 
growths  be  either  laid  in  to  their  full  length 
where  space  remains,  or  else  be  cut  away.  Well 
ripened  growths  about  the  size  of  the  stem  of  a 
clay  pipe  will  frequently  produce  a  truss  of  bloom 
at  every  joint,  and  all  such  should  therefore  be 
nailed  or  tied  in,  unless  the  situation  admits  of 
their  being  allowed  to  hang  down  naturally.  The 
yellow  variety  with  us  proves  to  be  the  hardiest 
and  freest  to  flower,  but  the  white  Banksian  is 
the  choicest,  being  sweet  scented.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  lay  in  well  ripened  lengths  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  but  the  weakly  growths  should  be  freely 
shortened.  All  the  other  sorts  named  are  im- 
proved by  judicious  thinning  out  and  shortening 
back,  especially  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have 
plenty  of  bloom  where  it  can  easily  be  reached. 
Roses  in  the  open  frequently  receive  liberal  supplies 
of  solid  manure,  but  those  growing  at  the  foot  of 
sunny  walls  stand  in  much  greater  need,  and  very 
rarely  get  it.  An  exhausted  soil  and  little  or  no 
moisture  will  not  long  keep  Roses  or  any  other 
climber  in  good  health,  and  ought  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  by  those  who  wish  to  succeed.  Solid 
manure  being  considered  unsightly  in  such  posi- 
tions should  be  placed  on  the  previously  bared 
roots  and  then  be  covered  with  the  old  surface 
soil.  In  some  instances  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
rotten  manure  would  be  sufficient.  Either  dress- 
ing, being  further  supplemented  with  liberal 
soakings  of  water,  will  serve  to  keep  the  Roses  in 
good  health,  and  the  stronger  Teas  are  grown  the 
finer  and  more  plentiful  will  be  the  blooms.  These 
also  may  be  planted  during  this  or  the  following 
month. 

Jasjtiniim  ncdiflorum. — This  i^  a  general 
favourite,  and  is  particularly  gay  at  this  sea- 
son. Directly  after  flowering  it  may  be  freely 
shortened  back.  All  spray  and  medium-sizad 
shoots  thus  treated  will  flower  at  every  joint  the 
following  winter  or  spring.  Where  space  has  yet 
to  be  filled,  the  leading  branches  may  be  laid  in 
thickly  to  their  full  length.  This  plant  is  of  free 
growth  and  soon  neatly  clothes  a  wall,  pillar,  or 
rockwork,  against  which  it  may  be  planted.  The 
common  white  Jessamine,  a  very  sweet-scented 
and  charming  summer  flowering  variety,  we  cut 
back  to  the  main  branches  about  this  time,  and 
the  walls  are  soon  re-clothed  with  abundance  of 
flowering  spray.  It  grows  strongly  when  first 
planted,  and  after  the  walls  are  thinly  covered 
with  main  branches, occasional  re-nailing  and  close 
winter  or  spring  pruning  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  Loniceras  or  Honeysuckles  we  treat  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  these  always  flower  abun- 
dantly. The  prettily  variegated  Lonicera  aurea 
reticulata,  if  neglected  for  a  time,  soon  loses  much 
of  its  beauty.  It  requires  to  be  freely  cut  back, 
and  the  young  growths  following  will  be  much 
more  ornamental  than  thickets  of  old  wood.  If  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  it  will  break  away  strongly 
again  and  be  much  improved  by  the  process. 

Maoncilias. — Neither  the  evergreen  nor  decidu- 
ous varieties  need  much  pruning.  All  straggling 
shoots,  if  not  required  to  furnish  wall  space,  may 
be  cut  away,  and  the  leading  shoots  be  laid  in  till 
such  time  as  the  limit  is  reached.  Winds  are 
very  destructive  to  the  evergreen  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  and  extra  strong  fastenings  are  required  for 


it;  the  bloom  being  formed  at  the  tips  of  the  short 
lateral  branches,  these  must  not  be  cut  back  in 
any  way.  All  the  varieties  grow  strongly,  and 
are  much  more  hardy  than  at  one  time  thought  to 
be.  Our  trees,  rooting  in  a  clayey  loam,  are  very 
vigorous  and  free  growing,  but  in  order  to  give 
them  a  good  start,  it  is  advisable  to  add  plenty  of 
peat,  or,  failing  this,  leaf  soil  to  the  compost. 
These  Magnolias  are  supplied  in  pots,  and  may 
be  planted  during  the  spring  months. 

Wistaria  sinensis.  —According  to  my  experi- 
ence, this  grand  climber  is  not  much  in  favour 
just  now,  very  few  young  plants  being  observable. 
The  finest  specimens  I  have  seen  are  in  Kent,  and 
the  Wistaria  would  appear  to  be  most  popular  in 
that  county.  One  plant  is  capable  of  covering 
the  front  of  a  house  of  almost  any  size,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  very  few  years.  A  peaty  soil  suits  it, 
and  may  be  necessary  at  the  outset,  but  the  roots 
soon  spread  far  and  wide  into  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  including  a  heavy  clayey  loam.  It  may  be 
trained  somewhat  similar  to  a  Grape  Vine,  the  main 
branches  being  laid  in  in  a  horizontal  ditection, 
and  about  12  inches  apart.  The  flower  racemes 
will  be  already  showing,  principally  on  the  short 
spurs,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  hard  back 
all  straggling  lateral  growths  and  make  good  all 
fastenings  requiring  it.  Bignonia  capreolata, 
another  extra  strong  grower,  may  be  pruned 
similarly  to  the  Wistaria. 

CiiiMONANTULTs  FRAiiRANS. — There  are  few  plants 
so  sweetly  scented  as  thi.«,  and  but  for  this  fra- 
grance it  would  be  but  little  grown,  the  flower 
being  small  and  dull  in  colour.  It  requires  to  be 
planted  against  a  sunny  wall  and  given  plenty  of 
head  room,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  an  abund- 
ance of  rank  growth  and  but  little  bloom.  All 
the  spray  on  our  plant  is  well  covered  with 
bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  some 
bloom  at  the  base  of  the  stronger  shoots.  After 
the  flowering  period  is  passed,  all  strong  shoots 
not  required  for  furnishing  the  wall  ought  to  be 
cut  back  freely,  and  during  the  summer  any  extra 
strong  shoots  are  cut  out,  the  aim  being  to  secure 
as  much  well  ripened  spray  as  possible.  A  rather 
poor  soil  ought  to  be  given  this  rank-growing 
deciduous  shrub,  or  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
it  flowers  freely. 

PvRus  JAI'ONICA.  — Both  the  red  and  white  varie- 
ties of  this  well-known  early  spring-flowering 
plant  are  very  attractive,  and  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  covering  house  fronts  and  rockwork. 
The  bloom  is  formed  principally  on  short  spurs, 
and  all  straggling  growths  should  therefore  be 
freely  shortened  back.  Long  ugly  branches  are 
most  abundant  on  neglected  plants,  and  their 
removal  soon  improves  them  in  every  way.  Cra- 
taegus Pyracantha  unpruned  soon  becomes  equally 
unsightly  ;  whereas  if  freely  spurred  back  and 
young  shoots  laid  in  where  possible,  abundance  of 
white  trusses  of  bloom  are  produced,  these  in  time 
being  followed  by  attractive  bunches  of  coral-red 
berries.  Any  that  have  been  long  neglected  may 
with  advantage  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and 
it  will  then  soon  become  as  attractive  as  it  most 
probably  was  before  it  had  assumed  its  bushy 
habit. 

Various.  —Ivies  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
form  much  lateral  growth.  Better  far  to  severely 
trim  ott'  both  laterals  and  most  of  the  old  leaves  ; 
this  may  give  the  walls  a  rather  unsightly  appear- 
ance for  a  short  time,  but  they  will  soon  be  re- 
clothed  with  fine  healthy  foliage,  and  thus  be 
effective  without  forming  a  harbour  for  birds  and 
vermin.  Besides,  unless  Ivies  are  thus  treated  they 
are  liable  to  break  away  from  the  walls  wholesale, 
thus  frequently  necessitating  a  fresh  start  from 
the  base.  Virginian  Creepers  should  also  have  all 
straggling  growths  cut  back,  and  beyond  this  they 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Young  plants  of  Veitch's  variety  are  singularly 
beautiful,  especially  in  the  autumn,  and  strong 
pot  plants  put  out  at  the  present  time,  in  fairly 
good  soil,  will  soon  cover  a  large  area  of  wall-space, 
no  training  whatever  being  required.  It  is  only 
in  the  more  favourable  southern  counties  where 
the   common   Passion  Flower   survives  a  severe 
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winter.  This  should  have  all  loose  growth  cut 
hard  back  to  the  main  branches,  the  bloom  being 
produced  on  the  young  growths  following  this 
pruning.  Forsythia  viridi-^sima  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  .Jasminum  nudiflorum,  but  is  of  stiffer  or 
more  erect  growth,  and  is  later  in  flowering. 
Whatever  pruning  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve neatness  should  be  done  immediately  after 
the  flowering  period.  With  us  it  grows  strongly 
in  a  heavy  loam,  but  was  given  plenty  of  leaf-soil 
at  the  commencement.  Where  shrubby  Hibis- 
cuses are  grown  against  a  wall,  these  should  have 
all  lateral  growths  cut  back  to  near  the  main 
branches.  Escallonia  macrantha  should  also  be 
kept  within  bounds,  but  the  young  shoots  must 
not  be  generally  shortened.  Ceanothus  azureus, 
a  strong-growing  plant  suitable  for  clothing  walls, 
we  prune  in  severely,  abundance  of  bloom  being 
formed  on  the  strong  branching  shoots  thus  pro- 
duced. W.  I.  M. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING. 
Those  who  have  a  stock  of  these  Begonias  in- 
tended for   the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden 
during  the  coming  summer  and   early  autumn 
months  should  now  set  about  their  preparation 
for  that  purpose.     Most  people  keep  the  tubers 
during   the  winter  in  boxes  in   sand.     When  re- 
moved therefrom  they  should  be  started  in  shallow 
boxes  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  a  small  layer  of 
soil  to  be  placed  over  the   bottom  and  another 
layer  over  the  tubers.     If  the  latter  are  one- 
year-old    seedlings,    boxes    about    .'!    inches 
deep  will  answer  well  for  them,  but  if  the 
plants  are  older  they   will   require    deeper 
boxes.     Boxes  are  preferable  to  pots,  as  they 
allow  more  space  for  the  roots,  which  when 
they  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  turn  round 
and  become  matted,  a  condition  in  w  hich  they 
do  not  take  freely  to  the  new  soil  when  placed 
in  the  beds.    The  eoil  used  should  consist,  say, 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  rotted  leaves,  a 
sprinkling  of  finely  ground  bdnes,  and  a  dash 
of  silver  or  coarse  river  sand.    Place  the  tubers 
about  2  inches  apart  and  cover  them  lightly 
with  the  soil.      If  the  latter  is  moist  when 
used  no  water  will   be    needed   for  several 
days ;   water  indeed  would  have  under  such 
circumstances  a  tendency  to  rot  the  tubers. 
A  vinery  or  Peach  house  just  started  is  a  good 
place  in  which  to  start  them  into  growth,  but, 
failing  these,  an  ordinary  greenhouse  answers 
fairly  well.      After  a  few  days  the  soil  may 
be  gently  sprinkled  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming dust-dry.     As  soon  as  the  roots  run 
into  the  soil  and  growths  begin  to  push  from 
the  crowns  of  the  tubers,  remove   the   boxes   to 
cooler  quarters  and   give  abundance    of    air   to 
prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn  up  weakly. 
Get    them    into    cold    frames    as    soon     as    the 
weather  will  permit,  and  keep  them  covered  at 
nights  to  prevent  frost  from  reaching  them,  as  it 
would  quickly  destroy   the  growth  when  young 
and  succulent.     When  it  is  seen  that  the  roots  are 
becoming  matted,   transfer  the   plants  to  other 
boxes  in  which  they  will  have  more  space  both  for 
root  and  branch,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  as 
before,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  bone- 
dust.     When  re-established  in  the  new  soil  water 
freely.    Give  air,  too,  freely,  drawing  oft'  the  lights 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.     Plants  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  are  sure  to  succeed  provided 
the  after-treatment  is  right.     \'ery  different  are 
plants  grown  into  a  large  size  in  heat  and  hardened 
off  all  at  once.     These  when  planted  out  decline 
and  die.     Such  a  manner  of  preparing  them  for 
out  door  work   as   that  last  named  is  still  very 
common,  but  Begonias  never   thrive  under  such 
treatment.  A.  B. 


did  not  strike  deeply.  As  a  retult,  very  many  of  the 
pmaller  plants  were  found  to  have  been  much  lifted 
and  required  replanting.  The  soil  aleo  had  become 
hard.  In  contrast  to  the  above,  a  large  quantity 
of  seedlings,  raised  from  last  year's  seed  sown  in 
July,  were  dibbled  into  frames  early  in  the  winter, 
and  so  housed.  These  have  since  been  dibbled  out 
into  clean,  light,  well-prepared  soil,  and  are  already 
rooting  well.  These  plants  will  suffer  in  no  way  and 
will  strike  root  deeply,  because  spring  is  the  proper 
rooting  season  for  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. 
Plants  served  in  the  same  way  a  year  since  are  now 
wonderfully  robust,  and  the  Primroses  are  already 
blooming  profusely ;  whilst  the  Polyanthuses  promise 
a  grand  show  of  bloom  later  on.  The  plants  so 
treated  receive  no  check,  and  within  twenty  months 
of  the  time  of  Bowing  are  very  strong  and  carrying 
remarkably  fine  heads  of  bloom.  Still  more,  I  find 
that  such  plants  will  endure  longer  than  if  summer- 
planted,  and  thus  compelled  to  endure  the  cheeks 
incidental  to  drought,  followed  perhaps  by  a  severe 
winter,  ere  they  have  become  fully  established. — A.  D. 


EDRAIANTHUS  DALMATICUS. 

A^toNG  true  alpine  plants  this  must  take  rank  in 
the  first  class.  Its  clustered  flowers  are  of  a 
strong  ]jurple  colour,  and  the  narrow  leaves 
beset  with  tiny  bristles  are  of  a  rich  deep  green. 
The  stems  are  prostrate,  radiating  from  the 
centre,  giving  the  plant  a  close,  neat  habit.     It 


.Vii  Alpine  flower  (Edraiantlius  dalmaticus).     Engi-.ived  for 
The  Garpes  from  a  photograph. 


is  best  grown  from  seed  sown  on  the  spot,  as  it 
transplants  badly,  but  the  seed  sometimes  takes 
more  than  a  year  to  germinate  ;  but  when  well 
established  in  a  congenial  place  it  will  sow 
itself. 


Seedling  Polyanthutes.— I  have  recently  .seen 
special  proof  of  the  value  of  sowing  Polyanthus  seed 
as  soon  as  ripe,  so  as  to  have  strong  plants  to  go  out 
early  in  the  spring  in  preference  to  planting  in  the 
autumn.  A  quantity  of  seedlings  raised  last  summer 
were  net,  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  neces- 
sarily planted  out  until  the  autumn.  Naturally,  no 
great  amount  of  growth  could  be  made,  and  the  roots 


Lobelia  cardinalis. — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
increase  the  stock  of  this  plant,  the  value  of  which 
in  the  flower  garden  early  in  autumn,  where  a  mass 
of  rich  colour  is  required,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Seedlings  of  the  Victoria  type  are  easily  raised  and 
grow  quickly  into  good  sized  plants,  but  for  evenness 
of  growth  and  colour  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  If  recourse  has  to  be  had  to  raising  seedlings 
in  order  to  secure  a  stock  of  plants  to  start  with,  the 
best  habited  and  deepest  coloured  should  be  selected 
after  the  first  year's  bloom  is  over.  If  wintered 
in  cold  frames  in  boxes,  or  packed  in  soil,  kept  nearly 
dry  during  winter,  they  will  now  be  starting  into 
growth  ;  therefore  pull  them  into  pieces,  and  each 
crown  to  whicli  roots  are  attached  will  develop  into 
a  sturdy  plant ;  in  fact,  it  is  better  to  use  small 
rather  than  large  plants,  as  the  former  make  a  more 
uniform  bed.  After  dividing  the  roots  place  them 
again  in  boxes  filled  with  rich  sandy  soil,  or  in  a  cnld 
frame  .about  3  inches  apart:  water  carefully  until 
they  have  fairly  taken  possession  of  the  new  soil 
when  more  will  be  required,  and  also  abundance  of 
air  to  keep  the  spikes  sturdy.  They  may  be  planted 
in  their  summer  quarters  early  in  May  ;  the  best 
position  for  them   is  in  a  bed  by  themselves  where 


they  present  a  mass  of  rich  colour.  If  the  soil  be 
fairly  rich  and  water  be  applied  to  the  roots  should 
the  weather  be  dry  the  flower-spikes  will  in  most 
cases  grow  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  if  carpeted 
with  Antennaiia  tomentosathe  effect  will  be  all  that 
can  be  desired. — E.  M. 

Hollyhocks. — Sown  a  month  since  in  a  cool 
house.  Hollyhock  seed  is  now  coming  through  freely, 
and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  strong  plants  to  put  out  in 
a  few  weeks.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  recommend 
sowing  of  Hollyhock  seed  in  a  cool  temperature  so 
early  as  the  month  of  February.  Very  many  may  be 
induced  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  de- 
terred when  told  that  such  seeds  need  bottom-heat  to 
induce  full  germination.  Of  course  this  recommenda- 
tion applies  chiefly  to  seed  sown  the  preceding  year — 
rather  too  late,  perhaps,  in  the  autumn,  but  it  would 
be  even  preferable,  if  possible,  to  sow  seed  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  then  keep  the  seedling  plants  dibbled 
up  in  a  frame  all  the  winter.  Such  plants  would 
bloom  and  produce  fine  spikes  during  July  and  Au- 
gust ;  whilst  spring-sown  plants  raised  under  glass 
and  put  out  early  should  bloom  during  September 
and  October.  The  quicker  the  plants  make  growth, 
the  less  liable  are  they  to  injury  from  the  fungus 
which  still  haunts  them.  Hollyhocks  thrive  best  in 
deeply  worked  soil,  because  they  root  deep,  and  need 
ample  moisture.  Plants  left  to  grow  in  poor,  shallow 
soils  will  produce  but  poor  spikes  or  flowers,  and  it 
attacked  by  the  fungus,  soon  wither  up.  As  the  best 
of  quality,  with  great  variety  in  colour  in  the  flowers, 
can  now  be  had  in  stedlings,  it  is  obvious  that 
for  a  trifle  in  money  and  trouble,  a  fine  show 
of  this  old  favourite  hardy  flower  may  be  readily 
had.— A.  D. 

Lilies  and  their  culture.— In  the  inte- 
resting notes  on  this  subject  (p.  23(i)  allusion  is 
made  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  Lilium  aura- 
tum  that  are  imported  every  year  from  Japan,  and 
yet,  says  the  writer,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
gardens  in  any  quantity  except  in  pots.  And  the 
question  is  asked,  Why  is  this  1  From  my  own 
observations  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  owing 
in  most  cases  to  the  Eucharis  mite,  as  it  is  called, 
followed  by  fungi.  This  bulb  mite  is  imported  in 
the  bulbs,  a  fact  the  truth  of  which  anyone  may 
verify  by  examining  the  bulbs  on  their  arriv.al 
with  a  microscope.  Those  accustomed  to  look 
for  this  mite  will  have  but  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing it  and  eggs  in  abundance,  and  if  the  same 
bulbs  are  examined  again  after  twelve  months' 
culture,  the  cause  of  their  break  up  and  decay 
will  no  longer  be  a  mystery.  The  question, 
however,  naturally  arises.  How  is  it  that  aura- 
tum  succumbs  more  quickly  to  the  attack 
of  this  mite  than  other  Lilies  from  the  same 
country  ? — a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  Ij.  auratum  is  grown  successfully  in 
Japan,  though  undoubtedly  the  mite  exists  there  as 
the  newly  imported  bulbs  show.  How,  therefore,  is 
that?  Probably  the  vigour  with  which  it  grows  in 
its  native  country  enables  it  to  keep  ahead  of  the  mite 
up  to  a  certain  age,  and  .also  obviates  the  attacks  of 
fungi.  Even  in  Japan  after  the  bulbs  have  become 
old  they  may  be  liable  to  succumb  to  the  mite.  One 
thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the  largest  bulbs  are  those 
which  break  up  and  decay  first ;  the  smaller  ones 
frequently  go  on  for  a  second  year. — T.  Keetley, 
Darley  Ahhey. 

Double  Primroses. — These  are  now  just  burst- 
ing into  bloom  and  a  few  pots  dotted  here  and  there 
amongst  ether  things  have  a  pretty  and  novel  appear- 
ance. I  should  very  much  like  to  get  the  names  of 
all  the  varieties  that  are  at  once  fairly  vigorous  in 
habit  and  free-flowering,  for  the  three  sorts  already 
tried,  viz.,  the  double  sulphur,  white  and  crimson,  all 
do  remarkably  well  .and  the  collection  might  be  ex- 
tended with  advantage.  Two  points  to  be  guarded 
against  in  their  cultivation  are  over- potting  and 
coddling.  With  these  borne  in  mind  there  is  very 
little  ditticulty  in  working  up  some  good  plants,  and 
the  result  is  certainly  very  gratifying,  for  to  the  lover 
of  old-fashioned  plants  there  is  nothing  much  prettier 
at  this  season  than  a  few  pots  of  double  Primroses  in 
different  shades  of  colour,  and  with  three  or  four 
dozen  expanded  blooms  to  each  plant  they  make  quite 
a  nice  display.     To  secure  some  good  plants  for  au- 
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other  season  the  old  stock  should  be  shaken  out  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  divided,  and  the  pieces 
potted  rather  firmly  in  small  3 -inch  pots.  I  find  they 
do  well  in  a  compost  taken  from  a  heap  of  road-scrap- 
ings that  have  been  once  or  twice  turned.  A  mixture 
of  light  loam  with  the  scrapings  from  the  roads  is  a 
very  suitable  compost  for  them  to  grow  in.  When 
these  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  they  should  be 
shifted  into  42-inch  pots,  using  the  same  compost. 
The  best  place  for  them  all  through  summer  and 
early  autumn  is  a  frame  with  a  north-west  aspect; 
the  pots  should  be  placed  well  up  to  the  glass  on  a 
cool  bottom  and  plenty  of  air  shoidd  be  admitted. 
On  the  approach  of  hard  frost  they  may  be  shifted  to 
a  shelf  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house,  where  they  may 
remain  until  required  for  the  greenhouse. — E.  M. 


SHADED  AND  UNSHADED  ALPINE 
AURICULAS. 

The  season  of  the  flowering  of  the  Auricula  is  at 
hand,  but  keen  frosts  at  night  and  hot,  sunny  days 
cause  such  extremes  of  temperature,  that  it  is  very 
trying  to  the  plants  that  are  in  cool  houses,  and  they 
make  headway  very  slowly.  Happy  are  they  who  can 
give  their  plants  a  little  fire-heat  by  night,  as  most 
of  our  leading  Auriculas  want  it  now-a-days.  It  is 
not  much  warmth  that  is  required,  only  just  enough 
to  keep  the  frost  from  laying  hold  upon  the  soil.  So 
retarding  are  our  springs  now  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  to  have  the 
plants  in  flower  by  the  Auricula  show  at  South  Ken- 
sington the  third  week  in  April.  Those  who  grow 
and  flower  only  in  a  cold  house  or  a  cold  frame  are, 
of  course,  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  on  a  .show  day. 

The  later  developments  in  the  form  of  alpine 
Auriculas  always  hit  the  popular  taste,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  are  very  striking,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  a  golden  centre.  The  contrast 
between  the  rich  gold  and  the  marginal  colour,  which 
is  of  various  shades,  is  decidedly  striking.  In  the 
north,  among  the  older  Auricula  growers,  the  alpine 
Auricula,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  competition, 
must  have  a  shaded  margin,  whether  the  centre  be 
white,  cream,  sulphur,  yellow,  or  gold.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  self-show  Auricula,  which,  with  its 
mealed  centre  or  paste,  must  have  an  unshaded  edge. 
Such  a  flower  as  Phcenix,  for  instance,  one  of  Mr. 
Turner's  most  brilliant  unshaded  or  self  alpines, 
would  not  be  admitted  for  competition  at  the  National 
Auricula  Society's  show  at  Manchester.  It  is  not  so 
in  the  case  of  the  exhibition  in  London,  for  there 
shaded  and  unshaded  flowers  are  permitted  to  com- 
pete together,  but  a  self  Auricula,  however  good  in 
tube  and  paste,  it  it  had  a  shaded  instead  of  a  self- 
coloured  margin,  however  beautiful  it  might  be,  is 
relegated  to  that  singular  and  somewhat  eccentric 
group  termed  "  fancies."  There  is  some  inconsistency 
in  this,  and  it  is  rather  hard  on  those  small  growers 
who  may  have  raised  three  or  four  fancy  varieties  of 
great  merit,  but  who  cannot  exhibit  them  because  in 
the  class  for  fancies  twelve  dissimilar  varieties  must 
be  produced. 

The  weakest  class  in  the  section  of  alpine  Auriculas 
is  the  white-centred  flowers.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
white  centred  alpine  Auricida  that  has  an  unshaded 
margin.  With  a  white  centre  is  mostly  associated 
shades  of  lilac,  mauve,  purple,  and  blue,  and  a  perfect 
flower  is  among  the  fairest  nf  the  alpine  Auriculas. 
We  have  very  few  perfect  white-centred  flowers,  be- 
cause the  centre  will  be  white  or  creamy  white  when 
the  pip  first  expands,  but  it  will  either  become  a 
pale  colour  without  a  particle  of  the  warmth  of  life 
and  beauty  in  it,  or  else  change  to  sulphur  or  some 
such  shade,  so  that  the  flowers  vary  in  the  centre 
and  have  a  confused  appearance  on  the  truss.  Bat 
new  additions  are  constantly  being  made  to  this 
attractive  class,  and  slowly  but  surely  permanent  im- 
provements are  being  effected. 

The  best  of  the  white-centred  alpines  are  Agnes, 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  George  Lightbody,  one  of  the 
beat ;  Lilian,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Phipps,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Philip  Frost,  Queen  Victoria,  very  pretty  ; 
Slough  Rival,  Selina,  and  Tenniel,  a  lovely  alpine 
■when  obtained  in  good  condition.  AU  the  white- 
centred  alpines  are  best  when  shown  before  the  pips 
are  fully  matured,  and  ere  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 


weakness  in  the  centre.  Conspicua,  an  old  variety 
with  large,  bold  flowers,  is,  when  produced  in  refined 
character,  a  beautiful  alpinB,  and  is  often  seen  in  good 
character  at  Manchester.  Some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  Mr.  R.  Gorton,  of  JIanchester,  raised  a  charming 
white-centred  variety  named  Mauve  Beauty,  so  named 
because  of  the  delicate  mauve  shading  in  the  margin  ; 
but  the  flowers  were  thin  in  texture  and  of  delicate 
habit,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  it  could  be  caught 
in  the  best  character.  I  have  raised  seedlings  from 
it,  but  up  to  the  present  have  not  reached  to  any- 
thing ranging  much  beyond  the  parental  type. 

The  best  dozen  forms  with  golden  centres  and 
shaded  margins  will  be  found  in  Amelia  Hartwidge, 
Brilliant,  Diadem,  a  flower  that  is  almost  perfect  in 
the  margin  when  caught  in  its  best  form,  but  the 
centre,  which  is  always  weak  in  its  gold,  changes  to  a 
dull  and  dead-looking  cream  ;  Evening  Star,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  one  of  the  best  shaded  alpines  with  a 
golden  centre  Mr.  Turner  has  raised,  the  rich,  lustrous 
gold  scarcely  becomes  dimmed  with  age  ;  Lustre, 
Mrs.  Ball,  probably  a  seedling  from  Diadem,  and 
having  something  of  its  weakness  of  centre — still,  a 
beautiful  alpine  and  worthy  a  place  in  any  collection  ; 
Mariner,  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  Sydney,  Sailor  Prince, 
Sensation,  and  Unique,  the  latter  a  beautiful  flower, 
and  a  telling  one  in  a  collection,  having  large,  bold, 
and  finely-rounded  pips. 

Then  of  unshaded  alpines,  all  with  goHen  centres, 
there  are  Bi  ight  Star,  Colonel  Scott,  John  Ball,  King 
of  Crimsons,  Mercury,  Mrs.  Thomson,  Phcenix, 
Spangle,  Troubadour,  Thomas  Moore,  Vesuvius,  and 
Victorious.  These  include  fine  and  striking  varieties 
that  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  among  the 
freest  growing  of  the  alpine  varieties. 

Do  not  let  anyone  suppose  that  the  varieties  named 
in  the  foregoing  lists  are  not  hardy.  They  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  but  at  the  same  time  of  such  fulness  of 
beauty  that  if  planted  in  the  open  ground  their  quali- 
ties would  be  sadly  disfigured  by  the  storms  and 
frosts  of  early  spring,  and  yet  I  have  seen  alpine 
Auriculas  planted  out  in  the  open  on  a  raised  border 
very  beautiful  indeed  in  spring  when  fine  weather 
admitted  of  their  charnH  being  displayed.  But  a 
house  or  frame  of  Auriculas — the  former  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred because  the  grower  can  attend  to  the  plants 
better  in  bad  weather — is  an  object  of  great  interest 
from  the  lime  the  plants  begin  to  be  active  in  Feb- 
ruary until  the  time  when  they  go  out  of  bloom. 
And  in  such  a  house  with  the  Auriculas  can  be  grown 
many  other  spec'e3  of  spring-flowering  plants  which 
can  be  tended  in  such  a  building,  and  their  wants 
ministered  to  when  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
in  bad  weather  to  open  an  ordinary  garden  frame  and 
give  the  occupants  the  attention  they  need. 

R.  D. 

Notes  from  Shirehampton. — The  successful 
growing  of  Lilium  auratum  ia  so  important  a  ques- 
tion, that  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  anyone  has  tried 
growing  it  out  of  doors  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Mr.  Perry,  gardener  at  Pen  Pole  House,  grew  some 
magnificent  plants  of  it  last  year  in  pots  in  which 
the  bulbs  were  half  out  of  the  soil.  On  the  day 
I  saw  them  every  bulb  had  several  fine  strong 
shoots  on  it,  and  in  some  cases  small  bulbs  around 
were  throwing  up  leaves  ;  they  were  in  a  cold 
frame.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  this  experi- 
ment tried  in  the  open  with  a  protection  of  ashes. 
Camellia  G.  H.  Hovey  sent  here  last  year  from 
America  is  in  fine  bloom — a  dark  red,  also  a  large 
single  pink-red  with  very  flat  centre  of  stamens, 
mostly  pink.  Crocus  Imperati  albus  is  coming  into 
bloom.  Could  you  say  if  Schubertia  grandiflora 
would  bloom  in  a  cool  greenhouse?  I  see  it  is 
called  a  stove  climber  in  a  former  number  of  The 
Garden.  We  have  had  18  in.  of  snow  here.  The 
Hepaticas,  some  ."lOO  plants,  were  in  fine  bloom  on 
Sunday  last  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  again. 
These  were  all  raised  from  seed  ten  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Frank  Miles.  Iris  stylosa  alba  bloomed  here 
in  the  open  last  month  ;  the  two  blue  varieties  I 
have  in  abundance,  but  the  heavy  snow  and  slugs 
did  them  much  injury.— C.  O.  Miles,  Sunnyhill, 
Shirehampton. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilise.— Wesondafewspikesof  Chiouo- 
di:ixii  Lucilia-  from  out  of  doors.  These  -are  from  established 
plants.    Considering  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  we 


think  th3y  .are  very  good  and  the  effect  against  the  surround- 
ing snow  is  most  beautifid. — Coluns  Uros.  &  Gahriel. 

*  ^.^  A  beautiful  gathering  of  this  lovely  spring  flower.  The 
blooms  were  quite  fresh  and  not  at  all  hurt  by  the  recent 
severe  weather. — Ed. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

LAGERSTRtEMIA  INDICA. 

Amongst  the  different  species  of  Lagerstrcemia, 
this  is  the  only  one  that  has  come  into  general 
cultivation.  It  is  an  Evergreen,  and  blooms  in 
summer,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  terminal 
panicles  ;  they  are  different  from  those  of  any 
other  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  the 
petals,  si.Y  in  number,  are  twisted  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  There  are  two  forms  of  L.  indica  ;  one 
bears  flesh-coloured  flowers,  while  those  of  the 
other  are  light  rose  when  they  first  open,  and 
afterwards  they  assume  a  light  purple  tint. 

Cuttings  treated  in  the  usual  way  strike  freely. 
They  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  when  obtainable 
in  right  condition — that  is,  whilst  the  wood  is 
young  and  soft ;  as  early  in  spring  as  shoots  can 
be  had  in  this  state  is  the  best  time  at  which  to 
propagate,  as  tlien  there  is  time  for  the  plants  to 
attain  some  size  before  the  growing  season  is 
over.  As  soon  as  roots  are  emitted,  dispense 
with  the  propagating  glas.s,  and  after  they  have 
got  suflicient  hold,  move  them  singly  into  small 
pots.  Good  fibrous  peat  that  is  calculated  to  last 
well,  with  some  sand  added,  answers  for  this 
plant.  For  a  short  time  after  potting  keep  it 
in  a  growing  temperature,  shade  when  the  wea- 
ther is  bright,  but  keep  the  little  plants  well  up 
to  the  glass,  and  directly  they  have  begun  to 
move  freely,  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  this  in  good  time,  as 
this  Lagerstrcemia  is  somewhat  inclined  to  spire 
up  for  a  time  without  branching  out  enough  to 
furnish  the  bottom  sufficiently.  Syringe  freely 
overliead  in  the  afternoon  at  the  time  of  shutting 
up  the  house,  and  encourage  growth  by  keeping 
the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  larger 
pots.  The  size  of  these  must  be  regulated  by  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  If  the  plants  have 
grown  away  freely,  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots  will  not  be 
too  large.  Some  rotten  nuinure  may  now  Ije  added 
to  the  soil  ;  pot  moderately  firm,  keeping  the  at- 
mosphere a  little  confined  until  the  roots  have 
begun  to  lay  hold  of  the  soil,  when  more  air 
must  be  given.  No  fire-heat  will  be  requisite 
from  this  time,  but  continue  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  sun's  warmth  by  closing  the  lights  in  good 
time  in  the  afternoon.  Most  likely  it  will  be 
necessary  to  again  stop  the  shoots,  or  at  least  the 
strongest  portion  of  them,  for  on  getting  the 
heads  well  proportioned  now  depends  the  appear- 
ance of  the  specimens  in  after  time.  As  autumn 
comes  on  discontinue  shading  and  syringing, 
giving  more  air  so  as  gradually  to  induce  a  state 
of  rest ;  a  temperature  of  about  45'=  will  be 
enough  in  winter. 

In  March,  cut  the  shoots  in  moderately  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  do  this  each  spring,  as  the  plant  is  a 
free  grower,  naturally  attaining  a  height  of  some- 
thing like  Ui  feet,  which  size,  if  the  specimens 
are  as  they  should  be,  proportionate  in  the  spread 
of  their  branches,  is  much  larger  than  is  desirable 
for  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  is 
not  needful  that  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
attain  inconvenient  dimensions,  as  their  character 
can  be  seen  sufficiently  when  their  size  is  re- 
stricted by  cutting  the  shoots  well  in  annually. 
After  the  branches  have  been  thus  shortened,  it 
will  be  an  advantage  if  a  little  more  warmth  can 
be  given,  as  in  a  genial  temperature  the  new 
growth  will  move  more  freely.  When  the  plants 
have  broken  fairly,  give  pots  3  inches  or  4  inches 
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larger,  using  soil  of  a  like  chaiuoter  to  that  ad- 
vised for  the  last  potting  ;  afterwards,  treat  so  as 
to  encourage  growth,  all'ordinL;  plenty  of  light, 
and  giving  more  air  as  the  season  advances. 
This  summer,  if  all  goes  well,  the  plants  will 
make  a  fine  display ;  when  in  bloom  they  should 
have  a  thin  shade,  which  will  help  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  the  flowers.  This  Lagerstrfemia 
is  very  eifeitive  in  a  conservatory  when  in  flower, 
differing,  as  it  does,  in  appearance  from  every- 
thing else  associated  with  it.  It  is  a  telling  plant 
on  the  exhibition  stage  ;  why  it  is  not  more  fre- 
quently used  in  this  way  seems  strange,  as  it 
comes  into  flower  in  summer  after  most  of  the 
spring  bloomers  are  over,  which  makes  it  more 
valuable. 

Not  the  least  of  the  desirable  properties  which 
the  plant  possesses  is,  that  with  anything  like 
fair  trea'ment  it  will  go  on  for  a  number  of  years 
maintaining  a  healthy  condition  and  flowering 
freely  and  regularly.  As  the  specimens  get  older 
they  naturally  require  larger  pots.  At  the  time 
of  repotting  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  should  be 
got  away,  being  careful  not  to  carry  this  so  far 
as  to  interfere  much  with  the  roots.  Manure 
water  applied  during  the  season  of  active  growth 
is  an  assistance.  By  giving  it  regularly  at  this 
time  smaller  pots  will  suliice. 

To  anyone  who  grows  a  dozen  large  specimen 
Fuchsias,  and  who  has  no  more  room  to  spare  in 
his  houses,  I  would  say  discard  two  or  three  of 
the  Fuchsias  and  substitute  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  this  Lagerstrteniia.  Though  they  will 
not  keep  on  giving  a  succession  of  bloom  to  the 
extent  that  the  Fuchsias  will,  still  the  mass  of 
flowers  which  they  produce  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  are  such  as  to  make  the  change 
an  advantaire. 


not  large,  but,  being  borne  in  good-sized  clusters, 
form  .1  very  attractive  feature  when  fully  expanded. 
Like  all  hybrid-s  that  claim  parentage  from  R.  javani- 
cum,  this  succeeds  best  in  a  temperature  rather  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  some  weeks,  in  full  flower. — H.  P. 

Ceatropogon  Lucyanus. — This  is  a  quick- 
growing  stove  plant  of  easy  culture,  whose  great 
recommendation  is  the  fact  that  it  will  flower  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  winter  months.  The  blnoms 
are  claw-like  in  shape,  and  cf  a  bright  crimson-scarlet 
colour.  They  are  borne  iu  considerable  numbers,  and 
yield  a  goodly  display  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 
Cuttings  of  it  strike  root  easily  enough,  and  to  ensure 
a  good  crop  of  bloom  they  should  be  grown  on  liberally 
throughout  the  summer  months,  and  by  antumn  will 
hi  full  of  flower-buds.  Being  a  liberal  feeder,  a  dose 
of  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  be  of  service. — T. 


Azalea  Mrs.  Carmichael.— This  is  one  of  the 
many  varieties  raised  by  intercrossing  the  hardv 
Japanese  Azalea  amieaa  with  the  lar^e-flowered 
greenhouse  section,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  both  parents.  It  is  of  a  close, 
fru;-branchiog  habit,  with  moderate-sized  flowers  of  a 
rich  lilac-purple  colour.  From  its  affinity  to  A. 
amiena  it  is  hardier  than  the  members  of  that  section 
known  as  Indian  Azaleas,  and  on  that  account  may 
be  wintered  in  situations  where  the  more  tender  kinds 
might  be  injured.  For  cut  purposes  it  is  well  adapted, 
as  it  can  be  employed  in  the  minor  arrangements, 
where  the  larga  blooms  of  the  other  kinds  wouli  be 
inadmissible,  and  it  bears  cuttincr  back  remarkably 
weU.— T. 

Guelder  Rose  forced.— This  may  be  success- 
fuUy  bloomed  under  glass,  and  very  showy  it  is  when 
treated  in  this  way.  Good-sized  bushes,  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  and  potted  carefully,  will  bloom 
well,  but  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  lift  them  for 
this  purpose  is  in  the  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  are 
about  to  fall.  Standards  are  sometimes  grown,  and 
they  may  be  employed  with  advantage  for  arranging 
with  other  subjects.  It  is  not  a  plant  that  will 
stand  hard  forcing,  but,  brought  on  in  a  genial  tem- 
perature, good  blooms  may  be  had  by  the  end  of 
March.  Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  highly  ornamental 
flowering  shrub,  this  Viburnum  will  do  well  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation,  and  can  be  readily  increased 
by  detaching  rootfd  suckers,  which  after  a  year  or 
two  will  form  flowering  plants. — H.  P. 

Rhododendron  Eaviesi.— This  is  a  very  showy 
greenhouse  Rhododendron,  and  interesting  as  being 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  rarely  seen  R  retusum 
and  R.  javanicum.  There  was  a  variety  put  into 
commerce  some  years  ago  claiming  the  same  parent- 
age under  the  name  of  Prince  of  Wales,  but,  judging 
by  our  plants,  R.Daviei-i  is  superior  to  it  in  brightness 
ot_  colouring,  and  more  particularly  in  the  freedom 
with  which  it  flowers.  The  \  ariety  under  notice  is 
very  free-growing,  but  liable  to  run  up  naked  during 
its  earlier  stages,  to  prevent  which  it  should,  when 
young,  be  pinched  back  pretty  freely.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green  tint,  and  the  colour  of  the  flower 
is  a  bright  orange-red.     The  individual  blooms  are 


CROSSING  AMARYLLTDS. 

Mr.   H.   Nehrling  asks  whether  or  not  Amaryl- 
lids  and  Crinums  cross  with  each  other.     This  I 
have  tried,  but  never  got  any  pods  of  seeds  to 
form.      Different   species  of    Crinum   cross  with 
each  other,  as  do  different  species  of  Amaryllis 
and  Hippeastrum,  but  the  two  genera  seem  to  be 
totally  distinct  from  each  other.     Dean  Herbert 
cultivated  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  both, 
and  raised  hybrids  from  both  of  them,  but  he  does 
not  give  any  instance  of  a  cross  having  been  ob- 
tained.    There  is  no  other  book  so  useful  in  its 
way,  nor  more  carefully  written  than  that  of  Her- 
bert.      He    enumerates    about    '2'2.5    species    of 
Amaryllis,  Hippeastrum,  and  Crinum  alone.     The 
hybrid  Mrs.  Garfield,  figured  in  The  G.vrden",  is 
not  included  amongst   spring-flowering  varieties. 
It  is  an  autumn-flowering  kind,  and  is  a  cross  be- 
tween two  distinct  species,  one  parent  being  A. 
reticulata,  with  the  whitish  band  in  the  centre  of 
the  leaf.     No  coloured  plate  of  the  best  garden 
varieties  of  the  spring-flowering  Amaryllis  has  as 
yet  appeared  in  The  Garden'.     A  monograph  of 
the   Amaryllis  would  doubtless   be  popular  with 
growers,  but  if  illustrated  with  coloured  plates 
the  expense  would  be  too  great.     Recent  improve- 
ments in  the  genus  have  been  so  great,  that  even 
the  varieties  named  by  Mr.   Nehrling  have  been 
surpassed.     Madonna  is  superior  to  Enchantress, 
which  is  lacking  in  form.     Empress  of  India  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  seedlings  raised  from  it. 
It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  seedling  Hip- 
peastrums  are  as  easily  raised  as  those  of  Pelar- 
goniums or  Cinerarias,  and  it  does  not  take  long 
to  get  them  up  to  the  flowering  stage.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  seeds  of  the  choicest  kinds.     They 
will  neither  cross  with   other  varieties,  nor  can 
they  be  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  varieties 
raised  by  crossing  distinct  species  being  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.     Of  these  I  might  mention  H. 
Chelsoni.  a  fine  variety  raised  by  crossing  H.  par- 
dinum  with  another  species,  and  John  Heal,   a 
hybrid  doubtless  from  H.  Leopoldi,  which  it  re- 
sembles, but  is  greatly  superior  to  it.    Empress  of 
India  is  one  of  the  best  of  seed  and  pollen-bearers. 
I  saved  sufficient  seeds  from  one   plant  of  this 
variety  in  one  season  to  produce  700  plants,  and 
the   bulb  was  none    the  worse  for  it  ;    it  even 
flowered  stronger  the  next  and  following  seasons. 

J.  Douglas. 


I  am  therefore  anxious  to  learn  what  the  condi- 
tions are  which  secure  such  success.  Here  in 
Somerset,  such  varieties  as  Marie  Louise,  Comte 
de  Brazza,  and  Neapolitan  can  only  be  kept  in 
flower  in  substantial  brick  pits  under  etlicient 
external  coverings  during  frosty  weather.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  us  to  lose  a  few  plants  during 
winter,  and  after  damp,  foggy  weather  a  good 
many  leaves  damp  off,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  great  amount  of  mortality  amongst  Violets. 
I  have  known  them,  however,  to  run  to  leaf  and 
to  produce  but  few  flowers.  It  is  desirable  in 
writing  about  Violets  to  state  whether  they  are 
growing  under  glass  or  in  the  open. — J.  C.  C. 


Violet  failures. — Why  should  one  man  succeed 
and  another  fail  in  getting  plenty  of  Violets  in 
winter,  both  having  the  same  convenience,  the 
same  sorts,  and  residing  within  a  score  of  miles  of 
each  other  /  This  is  a  question  to  which  a  satis- 
factory answer  would  be  instructive.  Not  a  few 
growers  of  Violets  incur  displeasure  because  they 
cannot  manage  them  so  well  as  someone  else  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  am  only  what  I  may  call 
fairly  successful  with  Violets  ;  we  have  had  them 
all  winter,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as  some 
growers  would  lead  us  to  believe  they  have  had 
them.  We  have  been  able  to  pick  several  bunches 
two  and  three  times  a  week,  but  I  should  imagine 
from  what  I  have  read  that  this  is  an  insignificant 
quantity,  although  continuous  since  last  October. 


Double  flowerin?  Rhododendrons. — A  few 

of  these  are  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  A  double  white  variety  with  flowers  like 
a  Tuberose  is  very  noteworthy,  as  well  as  a  double 
yellow.  The  interesting  part  of  these  crosses,  all  of 
which  have  been  effected  by  Mr.  Heal,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  Amaryllis,  is  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
same  pod  of  seed,  plants  have  been  raised  which,  on 
fli)wering,  produced  white,  yellow,  salmon,  rose,  and 
other  coloured  flowers. 

Waterer's  Cherry  forced. — Cerasus  Watereri 
is  not  what  one  would  call  an  uncommon  shrub,  yet 
there  may  be  many  readers  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  shrubs  imaginable  when 
forced  into  bloom  about  this  season.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  so  thickly  on  the  long  spreading  shoots,  that 
they  make  these  look  like  wreaths  of  delicate  pink 
rosettes,  for  the  flowers  are  double  and  as  large  as  a 
crown-piece.  There  is  no  shrub  that  can  be  forced 
that  has  such  a  lovely  delicate  colour,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  a  compromise  between  Peach  blossom  and 
white  Cherry  blossom.  It  is  not  too  late  to  get 
plants  of  it  now,  which  are  kept  in  pots  at  nurseries 
for  the  convenience  of  forcing.  They  must  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  heat,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
every  strong  shoot  will  be  covered  with  bloom.  The 
beauty  of  this  Cherry  out  of  doors  is  fully  recognised 
in  some  places,  but  for  every  Waterer's  Cherry  one 
sees  there  are  a  score  of  Almonds  and  Peaches  in 
shrubberies  and  on  lawns. 

Begonia  Princess  Beatrice. — This  Begonia 
as  a  bedding  variety  is  not  only  the  best  of  its  class 
for  that  purpose,  but  has  the  double  merit  of  being  a 
winter  flowering  kind.  A  small  bed,  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen  plants,  bloomed  profusely  during  last 
summer  until  the  middle  of  October.  They  were 
then  taken  up,  carefully  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
Mu&c^t  vinery,  wherein  the  Grapes  were  hanging, 
and  which  was  kept  a  little  warmer  than  an  ordinary 
vinery.  Thus  treated,  they  flagged  but  little,  suffi- 
cient water  being  given  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming ([uite  dry.  By  Christmas  new  growth  was 
made,  and  early  in  .January  the  plants  commenced  to 
floiver,  which  they  have  done  abundantly  ever  since, 
and  from  their  appearance  at  present  they  seem 
likely  to  go  on  blossoming  for  some  time  longer.  As 
the  flowers  are  quite  white,  haviog  lost  that  delicate 
blush  shade  which  they  have  outside  in  the  summer, 
they  are  very  useful.  Lately  they  have  had  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  by  night  and  a  rise  of  10°  by  day. — 

E.  MOLTNECX. 

Cyclamens    at    Twickenham.  —  It    was    a 

specially  interesting  sight  which  I  met  with  in  Mr. 
Richard  Clarke's  Twickenham  garden  the  other  day. 
Here,  where  Cyclamens  are  grown  in  vast  quantities 
and  of  the  finest  ipiality,  I  found  a  truly  grand  lot  of 
crimsons  in  such  quantity  that  it  was  quite  a  surprise, 
for  iu  days  past  deep  colour,  although  general,  has  not 
been  found  in  appreciable  quantity  and  allied  to 
robustness.  Mr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  developed 
rich  colour  speciaUy,  and  how  telling  a  body  of  well- 
bloomed  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  when  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  crimson,  the  Twickenham 
plants  show.  Presently  we  shall  find  seed  of  this 
rich  strain  plentiful,  and  then  we  may  hope  to 
see  plants  plentiful  also.  Mr.  Clarke's  very  fine 
^'iganteum  compactum  strains  have  been  so  often 
leferred  to,  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  about 
them.  The  entire  slraio,  including  all  forms  and 
colours,  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  every  year,  as  out  of  so 
many  plants  the  range  of  selecting  the  best  for  seed 
is  very  great,  through  constant  selection  the  strains 
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are  being  improved.  The  Cyclamen  is  now  so  good, 
that  progress  in  improvement  must  be  but  slow.  It 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  in  the  larger 
houses  thousands  of  fine  plants  ready  for  market,  and 
many  exceptionally  fine;  whilst  in  low  houses  were 
vast  ciuantities  of  seedling  plants  yet  in  bulk  in  pots 
fast  becoming  ready  for  single  shifting;  the  seed- 
lings of  to-day  become  the  flowering  crop  literally  of 
to-morrow. — A.  D. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Rhopalas  and  Aralias.  —  These  plants  are 
useful  for  associating  with  large-flowering  speci- 
mens of  any  kind  in  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories. Not  the  least  of  their  merits  is  that  the 
texture  of  their  leaves  is  such  as  to  offer  little 
inducement  to  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
insects  to  attack  them,  the  juices  of  the  Rhopalas 
especially  appear  to  be  too  acrid  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  these  pests.  Their  leaves  are  of  an  enduring 
nature,  but  in  time  the  lower  part  of  the  stems 
get  naked,  in  which  case  they  have  an  unsightly 
appearance  that  can  only  be  rectified  by  heading 
them  down.  This  is  best  done  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  as  they  at  once  break  and  begin  the  for- 
mation of  new  heads.  If  the  stools  can  be  accom- 
modated for  a  time  in  a  house  or  pit  where  a 
moderate  amount  of  heat  is  kept  up,  this  will 
accellerate  the  growth.  To  give  the  future  heads 
of  the  plants  the  requisite  appearance,  the  young 
growth  must  spring  from  not  more  than  some 
6  inches  or  8  inches  above  the  collar.  In 
heading  in  any  plant  the  roots  suffer  a  check 
proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  the  leaves, 
Isranches,  and  stem  are  removed  ;  consequently, 
instead  of  heading  down  to  the  bottom  at  first, 
if  '2  feet  or  .3  feet  of  the  old  stem  are  left  until 
the  young  growth  has  begun  to  move  freely,  the 
progress  made  during  the  season  will  be  greater. 
To  force  the  stools  when  so  treated  to  break  as 
low  down  as  required,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out 
all  eyes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  old  stem 
thus  left  for  a  time.  These  and  similar  habited 
plants  look  best  when  confined  to  a  single  stem  ; 
consequently  the  shoots  that  appear  should  at 
once  be  reduced  to  one,  retaining  that  which  is 
the  strongest ;  after  it  has  attained  a  height  of 
12  inches  or  15  inches  the  old  stem  may  be  cut 
down  to  where  the  young  shoot  springs  from. 
This  way  of  treating  the  plants  in  question  and 
others  of  a  like  character  will  effect  a  gain  that 
overbalances  the  little  extra  attention  which  it 
entails.  The  larger  the  plants  are  the  more 
heading  down  affects  them  when  the  whole  of  the 
head  and  stem  is  i-emoved  at  once  ;  in  the  case  of 
such  they  often  come  away  both  slowly  and  weakly. 
Cliantiius  Dampieki.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
telling  plants  in  cultivation,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
seldom  met  with.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
fact  of  many  who  attempt  its  cultivation  not  suc- 
ceeding with  it.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  usually  ger- 
minates readily,  and  generally  afterwards  makes 
fair  progress  until  the  time  for  shifting  the  seed- 
lings into  larger  pots  arrives,  when  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  plants  will  not  move 
further.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  with  this, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Clianthus,  the  cause  of  its 
refusing  to  move  is  through  the  objection  it  has  to 
its  roots  being  disturbed.  In  place  of  sowing  a 
number  of  the  seeds  together  in  a  pot  or  pan  in  the 
ordinary  way,  they  should  be  put  singly  into 
3-inch  or  4  inch  pots,  and  before  the  plants  get 
too  much  cramped  they  ought  to  be  moved  to 
others  two  or  three  sizes  larger,  placing  the  ball 
intact  in  the  new  pot,  not  even  removing  the 
drainage  material,  and  following  a  similar  course 
when  the  shift  is  given  into  the  pots  the  plants  are 
intended  to  flower  in.  I  have  known  this  Clianthus 
do  well  when  the  seed  was  sown  in  a  bed,  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  and  flower  where  sown  ;  but 
this  method  would  not  answer  in  the  plant  houses 
usually  met  with  in  private  gardens,  where,  if  a 
bed  exists  that  plants  can  be  grown  in,  it  is  gene- 
rally much  too  far  from  the  glass  for  this  or 
anything  that  requires  from  the  first  to  have 
plenty  of  light.    The  same  objection,  only  in  a  less 


degree,  exists  against  turning  plants  out  in  beds 
that  have  been  raised  in  pots.  Seeds  of  this  Cli- 
anthus may  now  be  sown  in  moderate  warmth, 
keeping  the  plants  on  in  such  until  the  weather  is 
hot.  Plants  raised  from  seed  last  year  should  now 
be  moved  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
After  the  weather  gets  warm  the  syringe  ought  to 
be  used  freely  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which  is 
sometimes  troublsome,  and  if  left  to  go  on  un- 
checked soon  injures  the  leaves. 

Greenhouse  climpers. — It  often  happens  that 
climbers  of  an  over-strong,  coarse  habit  of  growth 
are  planted  in  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
with  the  result  that  unless  their  tops  are  allowed 
to  extend  so  that  they  smother  or  injure  every- 
thing that  is  grown  under  them,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  cut  in  to  an  extent  that  gives 
little  chance  of  their  flowering  much,  and  in  the 
case  of  such  things  as  Cobaa  scandens,  some 
of  the  Kennedyas,  Bignonias,  and  others  of  a  like 
description,  the  character  of  their  flowers  is 
such  that  not  much  can  be  said  in  their  favour, 
especially  when  there  are  so  many  fine  kinds  to 
choose  from.  When  a  large,  roomy  conservatory 
is  first  built  it  is  often  desirable  to  plant  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  climbers  that  will  take  off  the 
naked  appearance  of  the  roof  in  the  least  possible 
time;  but  when  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect 
such  a  course  is  taken,  other  climbers  of  a  better 
character  that  are  less  rampant  in  their  growth 
should  be  introduced  at  the  same  time  to  take 
the  place  of  the  inferior  sorts,  gradually  reducing 
the  heads  of  the  latter  as  the  better  kinds  require 
more  room.  For  small,  or  comparatively  small 
houses,  such  sorts  as  the  following  are  much  more 
suitable  than  larger  growers,  Rbynchospermum 
jasminoides,  SoUya  Drummondi,  S.  heterophylla, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  Passiflora  Impt^ratrice  Eu- 
gi?nie,  P.  Constance  Elliott,  Lipageria  alba,  L. 
rosea.  Acacia  verticillata,  Clianthus  magnificus, 
Hibbertia  volubilis,  Jasminum  grandiSorum,  Ha- 
brothamnus  Neweli,  H.  aurantiacus  (Cestrum 
aurantiacum),and  Asparagus  plumosus.  Several 
of  these  will  cover  a  considerable  space  if  their 
roots  are  not  somewhat  con6ned,  but  with  judi- 
cious treatment  in  this  matter  and  a  moderate  use 
of  the  knife,  they  can  easily  be  kept  within  due 
bounds  without  their  ability  to  flower  well  being 
interfered  with.  For  a  medium-sized  structure 
may  be  mentioned  Acacia  pubescens.  A.  longiflora 
magnitica.  Clematis  indivisa,  Habrothamnus 
Neweli,  Lapageria  alba,  L  rosea,  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  or  T.  exonien- 
sis,  Tecoma  jasminoides,  Bignonia  capensis,  Mu- 
tisia  decurrens,  Passiflora  Newmanni,  P.  Constance 
Elliott,  and  Asparagus  plumosus.  Several  of 
these  are  included  amongst  the  kinds  recom- 
mended for  a  small  house,  but  under  liberal  treat- 
ment they  attain  size  enough  for  larger  structures, 
and,  moreover,  their  merits  are  such,  that  they 
deserve  a  place  wherever  climbing  plants  are 
wanted.  In  large  conservatories,  such  sorts  as 
the  following  are  suitable:  Bignonia  Chamberlaini, 
B.  Tweediana,  Clematis  indivi.-a,  Lapageria  rosea, 
L  alba,  Kennedy  a  macrophylla,K.coccinea  Mande- 
villa suaveolens,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  T.  mani- 
cata,T.  molli8sima,and  Habrothamnus  Neweli.  The 
latter  is  a  finer  kind  than  the  better  known  H. 
elegans,  being  much  brighter  in  colour.  The 
climbers  here  named  are  not  given  as  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  all  that  are  worth  growing,  but, 
collectively  and  individually,  they  are  much 
superior  to  many  one  meets  with,  some  of  which 
have  little  to  recommend  them,  except  that  they 
serve  to  take  off  the  bareness  of  the  roof  or  wall. 
In  preparing  beds  or  borders  wherein  to  plant 
climbers,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  more 
or  less  vigorous  habit  of  the  plants  to  be  used,  re- 
stricting the  root  room  somewhat  where  the  inten- 
tion is  not  to  encourage  more  growth  than  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  he.ilthy  condition  ; 
and  in  all  cases  it  is  well  to  partition  off  the  bor- 
der, so  that  the  roots  of  each  will  be  con6ned  to 
the  space  that  they  are  meant  to  cccupy.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  strong  growers  naturally  mono- 
polise the  whole  of  the  material,  so  that  the 
weaker  ones  are  starved.  Wherever  alterations 
of  the  kind  here  intimated  are  to  be  carried  out, 


the  work  should  be  done  at  once,  so  that  a  full 
season's  growth  may  be  secured. 

Magnolia  Camfbelli  and  M.  fcscata. — Where 
there  happens  to  be  a  high  back  wall  in  a  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse,  these  two  species  may  be  used 
to  clothe  it  with  good  effect.  They  bear  fine  dis- 
tinct-looking flowers,  white  in  the  first-named 
kind,  and  brown  in  the  latter  ;  and  the  presence 
of  the  plants  does  something  to  lessen  the  mono- 
tony too  often  met  with  in  plant  houses  of  an  all 
but  endless  repetition  of  the  same  things.  Theto 
Magnolias  are  both  natives  of  China,  and  do  not 
require  anything  more  than  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. M.  Campbelli  is  deciduous,  whilst  M.  fus- 
cata  is  evergreen.  All  they  require  is  a  border  of 
moderate  extent,  sufficiently  drained  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  their  principal 
shoots  secured  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  cover  the 
space  to  be  occupied,  leaving  the  lateral  growths 
as  much  freedom  as  can  be  done  without  their  en- 
oroaching  upon  the  other  occupants  of  the  house. 

T.  B. 
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DAY  LILIES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  hembrocallis 
dumobtieri.*) 
The  Heiuerocallis,  or  Day  Lily,  as  it  is 
called  from  the  fugacious  character  of  its  flowers, 
in  some  of  the  species  lasting  generally  only 
one  day,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Funkias,  a  well- 
known  class  of  plants  largely  used  for  naturalising 
in  woods,  &c.  The  Day  Lilies,  though  number- 
ing not  more  than  five  distinct  species,  are  varied 
enough,  both  in  their  habit  of  growth  and  flower 
colouring,  to  be  useful  alike  in  the  mixed  border, 
the  rockery,  and  the  wild  gaiden.  In  a  situation 
such  as  the  last  in  all  its  natural  wildness  few 
sights  equal  a  strong,  well-flowered  clump  of 
HenierocallisJiilya,^as  we  have  seen  it  in  all  its 
native  luxuriance  judiciously  mixed  with  a  group 
of  male  Fern  in  close  vicinity  to  a  small  brook. 
The  leaves  of  this  Lily  were  overhanging  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  intermingled  with  the  Fern 
fronds,  while  the  flower-heads,  tall  and  straight, 
were  towering  well  upwards.  I  f  the  ground  is  well 
broken  up  and  some  good  lasting  manure  supplied 
at  planting  time,  they  may  be  left  undisturbed 
for  years.  The  forms  of  H.  disticha,  both  single 
and  double,  are  also  useful  for  this  purpose, 
either  in  isolated  clumps  or  intermixed  with, 
other  robust  or  bold-foliaged  plants ;  indeed, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  all  the  members  of 
this  genus  could  not  be  treated  in  this  natural 
way,  the  trouble  entailed  being  small,  and  that 
chiefly  at  planting  time  only.  For  cutting  pur- 
poses, H.  flava,  minor,  and  Dumortieri  are  espe- 
cially useful,  the  flowers  lasting  a  few  days  and 
the  bud.s  opening  well  in  water.  The  fragrance 
of  these  flowers  is  most  delightful,  aud  on  this 
account  alone  they  shoultl  find  a  place  in  every 
garden.  They  are  readily  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots  iu  autumn  ;  indeed,  they  grow  withj' 
such  rapidity,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  year^ 
they  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  following  are  the  species  as  they  are  now 
recognised  with  the  principal  varieties :  — 

H.  DiMORTiEiii  (Uumortier's  Day  Lilj). — This 
rare  and  valuable  garden  species,  of  which  a  good 
figure  is  given  in  the  accompanying  coloured  plate,  is 
the  first  to  flower  of  all  the  Day  Lilies  yet  intro- 
duced to  cultivation,  and  when  it  becomes  better 
known  is  likely  to  prove  a  great  acquisition,  even  in 
company  with  the  already  much  admired  H.  flava. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  Japan  and  Western  Siberia, 
it  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air  iu  this 
country,  bebides  having  a  great  advantage  over  most 
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of  the  other  showier  Liliaceous  genera,  inasmuch 
as    fair   success   can   be    attained   even  in   ordinary 

.  garden  soil  without  any  special  preparation.  It  does 
not  require  protection  of  any  kind  during  the  winter 
season,  and  we  have  never  known  it  to  fail  to  produce 

^an  abundant  display  of  its  charming  and  fragrant 
flowers,  which  are  not  unlike  many  of  the  other 
Lilies  in  these  respects.  The  individual  blooms  are 
unfortunately  short  -  lived,  but  this  is  fully  com- 
pensated for,  as  the  reserves  are  so  numerous  as  to 
keep  up  the  succession  for  a  considerable  time  after 

(they  begin.     Like  moat  other  allied  plants,  the  Day 
Lilies  seem   to  dwindle  both  in  the  vigour  of   the 
plants  and  size  of  the  flowers  if  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  one  place.     If  the  plants  are  examined, 
]   the    centres   will    be    found    to    be    firmly   matted 
I   together,  the  stronger  shoots  appearing  on  the  out- 
/    side.     If  the  whole  plant  is  divided  and  spread  out 
/     it   will  amply  repay  the  trouble  by  increased  vigour 
/,,j«id   display   of   bloom.     It   is  closely  allied   to  H. 
-^"^   minor,  also  known  as  H.  graminea,  but  it  is  a  much 
stronger  plant,  however,  with  leaves  twice  as  broad, 
the   flower-stems   short,   and    the    divisions    of    the 
perianth   divided   almost   or   entirely  to  their  base. 
The  leaves  are  about  five  or  six  to  a  growth,  about 
18  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  narrowed  to  a 
point,  bright  green  above  and  pale,  but  not  glaucous 
on  the  under  surface  ;  flower-stem  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height,  bearing  a  corymb  of  few  or  many  large  orange- 
yellow  flowers  :  introduced  about  1870.     H.  rutilans 
and  Sieboldi  of  gardens  belong  to  it. 

H.  KLAVA  (the  yellow  Day  Lily). — Few  plants  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  that  can  be  so  success- 
fully grown  with  so  little  trouble  in  the  ordinary 
mixed  border  or  flower-bed,  give  such  a  valuable 
return  as  this  one.  Not  only  are  the  flowers  large 
and  delicate  in  tint,  but  they  are  produced  in  such 
quantities,  emitting  such  an  agreeable  fragrance,  as  to 
earn  the  title  of  i/illuw  Tuberose.  It  appears  from 
the  older  writers  that  this  plant  was  cDnsidered  only 
as  a  variety  of  H.  fulva ;  and  Parkinson  observes 
that  "  it  agrees  with  fulva  so  nearly,  as  that  it  might 
seem  to  be  the  same  ;  but  the  leaves  are  not  fully  so 
large  nor  the  flower  so  great  or  spread  open  ;  the 
colour  is  a  fair  yellow  wholly ;  it  is  very  sweet,  and  it 
abideth  blown  many  days  before  it  fades."  The 
length  of  time  the  individual  flowers  remain  before 
fading  cjnsiderably  enhances  its  value  as  a  border 
plant  ;  indeed,  we  consider  it  so  choice  that  we  would 
j  strongly  advise  its  being  planted  out  in  large  conser- 
/  vatories,  and  even  as  a  pot  plant  its  delightful  perfume 
(  would  amply  recompense  the  grower.  In  the  open 
«tr,  however,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  though  not  so 
robust  in  habit  as  the  following  species,  it  increases 
with  average  rapidity,  and  where  the  soil  is  good 
might  even  be  naturalised  in  the  wUd  garden.  On 
,  the  rockery  it  has  a  natural  appearance,  the  beautiful 
light  green  curving  leaves  hanging  gracefully  over  the 
boulders,  surmounted  by  bunches  of  large  yellow 
heads  of  flower  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  Hungary,  Istria,  &c.,  and  was  cultivated  by 
Gerard.  H.  Thunbergi  and  japonica  are  forms  of 
this  species. 

H.  KDLVA  (the  copper-coloured  Day  LUy)  is  a  more 
robust  and  much  larger  plant  in  all  its  parts  than  H. 
flava,  and  consequently  more  suitable  for  extensive 
planting  in  semi-wild  or  neglected  portions  of  the 
garden  or  woodland.  It  seems  tobevaiiable  under 
cultivation,  and  the  numerous  forms  now  grown, 
many  without  names,  are  all  worthy  of  attention  for 
the  above  purpose.  Though  variable,  none  of  the 
forms  with  which  I  am  acquainted  would  suggest  any 
relation  to  H,  flava,  as  the  following  is  intended  to 
imply  :  Professor  Martyn,  editor  of  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary, relates  the  following  rather  curious  expe- 
rience of  a  lady  near  Aylesbury — "In  the  year  1788 
she  removed  several  plants  from  Hampstead  to  a  new 
garden  she  was  then  making  in  Buckinghamshire. 
The  soil  was  a  stiff  clay  manured  with  pond  mud, 
sand,  and  manure  in  some  parts ;  in  others  it  con- 
sisted of  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  limestone,  mixed 
with  a  soil  produced  from  a  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  plants  were  first  placed 
in  the  clayey  soil,  among  them  being  a  plant  of  H. 
fulva.  The  succeeding  year  she  divided  this  plant, 
and  put  part  of  it  ia  a  shallow  bed  formed  of  the 
limestone  compost.     It  grew  very  freely,  so  that  she 


was  able  to  take  ofiF  another  part  of  the  plant,  and 
the  same  summer  set  it  in  the  same  bed.  When  the 
last  plant  flowered  she  was  agreeably  surprised  with 
the  sight  of  an  Hemerocallis  flava,  which  she  is  posi- 
tive she  was  not  possessed  of  till  it  was  thus  produced 
by  accident.  The  year  after  she  had  plants  varying 
in  size  and  colour,  large,  and  of  a  deep  tawny  hue, 
small  and  absolutely  yellow,  and  also  of  a  pale  tawny 
and  of  a  size  between  fulva  and  flava."  This,  if  it 
be  true,  would  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  their  being 
varieties ;  but  it  is  just  a  little  suspicious  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  noticed  in  our  own  day,  the  two 
plants  being  perfectly  distinct  even  when  grown  side 
by  side,  as  we  have  seen  them  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  H.  disticha  is  a  well-known  garden  variety 
of  this  species,  notable  for  the  fan-like  form  of  its 
growths.  The  flower-stem  is  forked  near  the  summit, 
and  carries  two  or  three  heads  of  flowers,  six  to  eight 
blooms  on  each,  of  a  brown-orange  colour.  There  is 
also  a  double-flowered  variety  of  this.  H.  Kwanso  is 
a  variety  with  variegated  or  striated  leaves.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant  for  edgings  or  for  the  rockery.  Of 
this  there  is  also  a  double-fljwered  form.  H.  f.  var. 
angustifolia,  narrow. leaved  ;  longituba,  crocea,  &c., 
natives  of  China,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  belong 
to  this  section. 

H.  MiDDENDOBKiANA  is  a  comparatively  new  species 
from  Amurland,  and  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
general  cultivation.  In  general  appearance  it  nearly 
resembles  H.  Dumortieri;  the  leaves  are,  however 
broader,  the  flowers  about  the  same  size,  closer,  and 
paler  in  colour,  and  with  a  distinct  cylindrical  tube 
half  an  inch  or  so  long.  It  is  of  ea^y  cultivation,  and 
the  gracefully  curving  bright  green  leaves  and  pretty 
delicate  flowers  gi\e  it  a  unique  place  even  among  its 
fellows.  - 

H.  MIXOB,  also  known  in  many  gardens  under  the 
highly  characteristic  name  of  H.  graminea,  from  its 
Grass  like  foliage,  was  formerly  classed  by  the  older 
botanists  as  a  variety  of  H.  flava,  though  now  con- 
sidered distinct  enuugh  to  warrant  a  separate  pLc! 
amongst  the  others  of  this  genus.  It  is  the  smallest, 
though  by  no  means  the  least  showy,  and,  like  fliva, 
sweetly  ic:nted,  the  indiiidual  flowers  lasting  two  or 
three  days  before  decaying.  They  are  large,  yellow, 
and  produced  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  others. 
It  makes  a  handsome  subject  for  rockery  decoration, 
and  even  when  flowers  are  absent  the  pretty  Grass- 
like leaves  recurving  from  about  the  middle  give  it  a 
distinctness  quite  its  own.  It  was  known  to  (ierard 
ami  Parkinson,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  many  plants 
introduced  to  gardens  by  Dr.  Siblhorp.  It  flowers 
during  June  and  July,  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  &c. 
It  is  also  known  under  the  names  graminifolia  and 
pumila.  D.  K. 

Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

SHADING  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  rapid  progress  made  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  growers  of  exotic  fruits  in  a  great  measure 
is  due  to  improved  ventilation,  fuU  command  of 
top  and  bottom  beat,  and  a  profusion  of  sunlight. 
The  transition  from  the  old  to  the  modern 
systems  of  building  and  glazing,  when  immense 
squares  of  inferior  sheet  glass  took  the  place  of 
small  panes,  whose  every  lap  let  in  a  stream  of 
fresh  air,  was  not  only  extremely  trying,  but  it 
brought  into  general  operation  the  baneful  prac- 
tice of  systematic  shading.  At  that  time  gar- 
deners could  not  well  avoid  the  use  of  clumsy 
materials  for  breaking  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  almost  every  square  was  thickly  studded  with 
inequalities,  which  formed  as  many  lense.s  capable 
of  burning  the  stoutest  foliage,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees. 
Down  to  this  period  but  little  \  rogress  was 
made,  as  the  loss  of  the  fine  percolations  of  air 
over  every  part  of  the  roof,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  shading,  rendered  sound,  healthy 
culture  difficult,  high-coloured  and  richly - 
flavoured  fruit  being  exceptional  qualities.  Intel- 
ligent fruit  growers  then,  as  now,  knew  that  the  I 


important  changes  which  take  place  in  the  secre- 
tions of  fruit  are  due  to  heat,  light,  and  the  free 
admission  of  fresh  air,  but  until  the  tariff  was 
entirely  removed,  the  element  which  costs  us 
nothing  could  not  be  allowed  full  jilay  upon  our 
hothouses.  This  burning  or  scorching  period, 
whilst  covering  the  sheet-glass  manufacturers 
with  ignominy,  was  not,  however,  an  unmixed 
evil,  as  it  was  the  lesson  thus  taught  which 
brought  about  our  present  perfect  system — I  may 
say  systems — of  ventilation.  Good  sheet  gla.ss,  free 
from  inequalities,  fit  for  picture-glazing,  can  now 
be  obtained  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  and  this, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  has  rendered  one  of 
the  gardener's  greatest  nuisances — daily  shading 
— a  bugbear  of  the  past.  Slight  shade  at  certain 
times  and  under  extraordinary  conditions  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  and  always  will  be,  but,  given 
a  forcing  house  well  glazed  with  the  best  British 
sheet,  and  ventilated  upon  the  most  ajiproved 
principles,  there  must  indeed  be  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  mode  of  culture  where 
systematic  shading  is  still  resorted  to. 

At  one  time  within  my  own  memory  a  blink 
of  sunshine  caused  a  rush  to  the  Pines,  the 
Cucumbers,  and  even  the  heat-loving  Melons, 
and  so  deeply  were  the  results  of  five  minutes' 
neglect  impressed  upon  young  gardeners'  minds, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  a  remnant  of 
the  system  is  occasionally  met  with.  Hartley's 
patent  rough  plate-glass,  which  is  said  to  destroy 
transparency  without  diminishing  translucency, 
was  ushered  in  as  a  remedy  for  every  ill,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  made  con- 
siderable headway  amongst  plant-growers,  it  has 
never  found  favour  with  growers  of  fruits  that 
are  natives  of  countries  whose  temperature  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  our  own.  Before  the 
thousand-and-one  light  gossamer  shading  mate- 
rials, running  up  from  Haythorn's  netting  to 
scrim  canvas,  were  invented,  common  whiting 
and  lime,  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  paint  by 
mixing  with  hot  water,  linseed-oil,  and  skim- 
milk,  were  used  for  shading  the  roofs  of  houses 
and  the  man  who  could  manufacture  a  storm- 
resisting  paint  was  hailed  as  a  benefactor.  Plant 
and  fruit  growers  still  living  cm  tell  us  how  the 
Stephanotis  and  other  plants  refused  to  flower 
under  their  baneful  influence  ;  how  thousands  of 
Peaches  became  whitewashed,  not  by  the  shade, 
perhaps,  but  by  the  lime  mingling  with  the 
tankfuh  of  soft  water  from  which  the  trees  were 
syringed.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  condemn  the 
judicious  use  of  light  shading,  neither  do  I  think 
plant  or  fruit  growers  can  entirely  dispense  with 
it ;  but  to  young  men  whose  aim  is  a  profusion 
of  blossom  or  full  crops  of  highly-coloured  fruit, 
I  would  say  think  well  before  you  resort  to  sys- 
tematic shading.  Keep  your  glass  clean  ;  keep 
the  interior  of  the  house  as  clean  and  sweet  as  a 
living  room  ;  ventilate  freely  by  day  and  give  a 
chink  of  air  at  night  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
allow  vitiated  air  to  escape  by  opening  the  top 
lights  early  on  bright  mornings.  With  two  in- 
stances of  the  result  of  systematic  shading,  one 
upon  plants  the  other  upon  fruit,  I  will  close 
this  paper. 

When  a  young  beginner  I  had  charge  of  the 
finest  Stephanotis  I  have  from  that  day  to  this 
seen.  It  covered  the  back  wall  of  a  hip-roofed 
Pine  stove,  and  the  foliage  was  magnificent,  but 
constant  shading  and  incessant  drenching  kept  it 
in  constant  growth.  Shoots  that  would  have 
formed  a  girdle  round  the  garden  were  cut  out 
annually,  but  the  flowers  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Under  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
it  matter  for  surprise  that  people  in  these  days 
even  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a 
non-flowering  variety  of  Stephanotis  ?  The  other 
lesson  was  learned  in  a  Muscat  house.  Imper- 
fectly ventilated  and  with  a  trellis  too  near  the 
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glass,  a  set  of  well-planted  Vines  became  badly 
scorched  every  summer.  Annoyed  by  their  un- 
sightly appearance,  the  head  gardener  decided 
upon  the  use  of  canvas,  which  was  tacked  on  in 
the  spring  and  remained  until  the  following 
autumn.  This  extended  IVom  the  eaves  slightly 
above  the  line  to  which  the  young  canes  were 
s-hortened  back  at  the  winter  pruning.  The 
buds,  notwithstanding  the  scorching  of  the  leaves, 
had  ripened  well  and  produced  good  bunches  of 
Grapes,  which,  owing  to  want  of  light,  never 
coloured  properly.  The  wood  of  the  same  year 
made  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  ripened  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  and  for  a  time  we  lived  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  but,  as  many  of  your  readers  will 
premise,  our  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The 
following  season  the  young  leaders  were  shortened 
back  to  within  3  feet  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
shading  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  buds  on 
these  short  lengths  of  wood  produced  good  shows 
abundantly.  Below  the  line,  i.e.,  the  shaded 
poition,  the  breaks  from  the  spurs  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  young  rods  were  weak,  and  not  a 
single  show  was  found  upon  one  of  them  ;  in- 
deed, so  marked  was  the  failure  that  one  could 
tell  to  an  inch  how  far  the  shade  from  this  light 
material  had  extended.  This,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  was  the  first  and  best  lesson  I  ever 
learned  in  the  art  of  Muscat  growing.  To  some 
I  may  appear  in  the  light  of  a  Job's  comforter, 
but  common-sense  facts  are  stubborn  thing-^,  and 
I  still  maintain  that  more  may  be  learned  from 
the  record  of  one  thoroughly  investigated  failure 
than  half  a  dozen  successes. 


GRAFTING. 


We  are  just  now  on  the  eve  of  the  grafting  season, 
and  those  contemplating  practice  will  do  well  to 
be  prepared  with  scions.  Too  many  who  wish  to 
graft  trees  otherwise  useless  or  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  retain  have  found  a  season  lost  solely 
because  they  omitted  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  needful  grafts  at  the  proper  moment.  To 
work  with  prospect  of  success  tree  growth  should 
be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  scions,  and  if  these 
have  been  taken  from  off  the  parent  trees  and  laid 
into  the  soil  as  if  ordinary  cuttings,  they  will 
remain  dormant  even  after  all  tree  growth  has 
pushed  freely.  No  doubt  trade  growers  provide 
themselves  with  an  ample  stock  of  grafts  season- 
ably, but  grafting  is  much  less  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  young  stocks  than  formerly,  and  budding 
is  preferable  wherever  possible.  Buds  must  be 
fuh  of  excitement  at  the  time  of  insertion,  and 
union  with  stock  and  bud  soon  results.  Were 
that  not  the  case,  the  bud  would  soon  perish.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  graft  has  so  much  of  body  and 
of  hard  wood  in  it,  that  ic  will  endure  for  some 
two  or  three  weeks  in  an  active  state,  even  though 
union  with  the  stock  be  not  effected.  When  the 
stock  is  in  tit  condition  for  grafting  the  scion  is 
the  same,  and  it  the  work  is  properly  performed, 
without  doubt  the  uniting  process  follows  rapidly. 
After  all  it  is  just  possible  that  the  condition  of 
the  stock  has  most  to  do  with  the  rapidity  or 
otherwise  of  the  process  of  union,  for  grafts  are 
not  easily  killed  until  the  season  has  considerably 
advanced.  Whilst  seasons  and  situations  must 
govern  the  time  for  grafting  appreciably,  yet  the 
middle  of  April  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  most 
favourable  time.  In  the  case  of  stout  stocks  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  heads  which  are  to 
be  removed  need  remain  on  the  trees  till  so  late  a 
period.  If  cut  some  6  inches  or  so  above  the 
point  at  which  the  grafting  is  ultimately  to  be 
done,  even  during  the  winter,  the  stem  will  not 
appreciably  suffer,  and  if  freshly  cut  clean  off 
lower  down  just  when  the  grafting  is  desirable, 
the  stem  will  probably  be  found  amply  supplied 
with  sap.  Of  course  very  much  depends  upon  the 
extent  and  condition  of  the  roots,  but  as  grafts 
cannot  for  several  weeks  absorb  all  the  sap  created, 
it  is  evident  that  too  powerful  a  flow  early  is  not 
desirable.     Later,  when  the  union  is  perfect  and 


growth  has  resulted,  the  sap  force  can  hardly  be 
too  strong,  as  a  vigorous  growth  from  the  scions 
the  first  year  means  the  foundation  of  a  fine  tree- 
head  later.  There  are  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  trees  from  five  to  fifty  years  old  in  the  country 
which  would  be  all  the  better  for,  and  indeed  would 
soon  well  repay,  beheading  and  grafting.  We  have 
an  immense  number  of  Apples  trees,  for  instance,  but 
how  many  of  them  either  fruit  sparingly  or  produce 
fruit  that  is  almost  worthless?  How  many,  too, 
have  become  literally  copse  heads,  so  thick  that 
pruning  or  thinning  is  a  work  of  despair,  and 
even  if  done  would  hardly  be  remunerative.  In 
all  such  cases  it  is  wiser  to  take  the  heads  ofT  to 
clean  stems,  and  re-graft  with  some  other  produc- 
tive and  meritorious  kinds.  The  beheading  does 
not  check  the  root  action  of  the  tree  ;  whilst  the 
re-heading  by  grafting  literally  gives  renewed  life 
and  vigour  to  trees  previously  thought  only  fit  to 
grub  up.  The  robust  growth  on  the  tops  allied  to 
healthy  and  vigorous  leafage  reacts  upon  the 
roots— inspires  them,  as  it  were,  with  renewed 
activity  ;  and  conjoined,  a  fine,  productive  tree- 
head  soon  results.  When  so  served,  orchard  or 
garden  trees  have  a  start  which  no  newly-planted 
young  trees  can  hope  to  overtake.  A  stout  stem, 
say  G  inches  through,  will  easily  take  four  strong 
grafts  as  big  as  a  man's  finger  ;  and  each  one, 
throwing  the  first  year  three  stout  shoots,  forms  a 
big  head  at  once,  which  in  three  years  becomes  a 
large  tree.  Then  fruitfulness  follows  quickly  also, 
for  the  root  and  head  force  is  soon  equalised.  Of 
course,  much  then  depends  upon  the  sorts  worked, 
as  some  are  so  much  the  more  precocious  than 
others,  and  some  so  much  the  more  prolific,  espe- 
cially early  kinds.  We  must  not,  however,  be  too 
anxious  to  give  irp  everything  good  in  fruits  for 
the  sake  of  securing  precocious  or  free-fruiters. 
We  want  some  which  will  give  us  late  keepers, 
high  flavour,  fine  form,  or  other  qualities  having 
special  market  value.  There  is  so  much  room  for 
development,  in  Apple  culture  especially,  that  too 
much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  the  import- 
ance of  re-grafting  old  and  apparently  worthless 
trees.  A  very  odd-looking  object  certainly  is  a 
newly  grafted  tree  which  has  some  seven  or  eight 
branches  all  worked.  After  all,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  that  is  the  most  desirable  plan  to  adopt. 
As  a  rule,  I  think  a  clean  stem  some  4  feet  or  ,~>  feet 
from  the  ground  to  be  preferable,  in  the  case  of 
standard  trees,  to  many  branches  worked  higher 
up.  In  the  former  case  some  four  or  five  stout 
grafts  only  can  be  employed,  but  the  sap  force  is 
concentrated,  and  the  growth  all  the  more  robust; 
the  resulting  head  later  becomes  the  most  hand- 
some, whilst  one  the  product  of  many  branches 
always  presents  an  ungainly  appearance.  The 
work  of  grafting  is  simple  enough,  and  when  done 
not  too  far  from  the  ground,  is  very  easily  per- 
formed. A  clean  part  of  the  stem  is  selected,  and 
a  clean  cut  with  a  saw  made,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
tearing  of  the  bark.  A  sharp  knife  is  drawn  from 
the  top  of  the  stem  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length, 
and  clean  through  the  bark,  in  as  many  places  as 
the  grafts  are  to  be  inserted.  A  specially  pre- 
pared piece  of  wood,  pointed  and  flattened  like 
one  side  of  a  clothes-peg,  is  prepared,  and  driven 
in  behind  the  slits  in  the  bark  to  open  it.  The 
grafts,  stout  and  of  clean,  vigorous  wood,  bevelled 
on  one  side  to  fit  the  opening  made,  are  driven 
well  in,  and  then  are  .secured  by  a  bandage  of 
stout  bast,  then  clayed  over,  and  finished  off 
neatly.  Carefully  done,  the  result  may  be  looked 
for  with  entire  confidence.  A.  D. 


Protecting  fruit  blossoms.  —  Unlike  Mr. 
Holiday's  trees  (p.  233),  our  Apricots  and  Peaches 
are  fully  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  last 
J  ear.  Our  first  Apricot  bloom  opened  on  February  28, 
and  that  of  our  first  Peach  about  the  Sth  inst.  On 
the  nth  we  were  visited  by  a  severe  snowstorm,  fol- 
lowed by  sharp  frosts,  which  have  continued  more  or 
less  now  for  more  than  a  week.  Notwithstanding 
the  severe  weather,  however,  our  Apricots  are  rcerely 
protected  by  fishing-nets,  but  these,  when  folded  two 
or  three  time?,  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  pio- 
tection  both  from  frost  and  cold  winds,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  blooms  do  not  appear  to  have  sufi^ered 


much.  For  Peaches  we  have  canvas,  rolled  up  in  the 
mornirL;  on  bright  days  and  let  down  in  the  evening; 
but  where  fishing-nets  are  used  they  are  not  removed 
at  all  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  all  danger  from  frost 
is  over.  Before  the  severe  weather  set  in  Pears  with 
us  were  very  forward,  some  blooms  being  nearly  ex- 
panded ;  these  we  protect  by  means  of  fishing-nets  ; 
likewise  Cherries,  and  where  small  standards  or  bush 
trees  have  a  good  show  of  bloom  on  them,  they  should 
be  protected  by  placing  three  or  four  stakes  around 
them  and  throwing  a  piece  of  canvas  over  them  at 
night.  If  this  were  done  many  disappointments 
would  be  avoided. — OtiTOE. 


HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  less 
pruning  Peach  trees  want  in  spring  the  better  ;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  thinning  out  of  exhausted  wood  and  the 
shortening  back  of  strong  leading  branches  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  spring  management  of  Peach 
trees  ;  cutting  out  wood  not  wanted  should,  how- 
ever, have  been  done  before  this,  and  taking  off 
the  tops  of  the  leading  shoots  had  better  be  de- 
ferred until  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  or  at  least  until 
the  buds  have  swollen  up  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  cultivator  to  readily  distinguish  fruit  buds 
from  wood  buds  at  the  point  to  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  cut  back.  This  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  inexperienced  would  imagine,  because 
Peach  trees  in  vigorous  health  form  so  many  buds, 
that  before  they  begin  to  swell  in  spring  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  fruit  buds  or 
wood  buds.  If  there  should  be  only  flower  buds 
at  the  point  to  which  any  shoot  is  to  be  cut  back 
and  no  wood  buds  below  it,  which  is  not  at  all 
unusual,  especially  in  the  case  of  large-flowered 
Peaches,  that  shoot  will  be  useless,  because  there 
being  no  wood  bud  to  form  growth,  it  will  ulti- 
mately die.  In  all  doubtful  cases  as  to  whether 
there  are  wood  buds  or  not,  it  is  better  to  defer 
pruning  until  the  flowers  are  open,  and  then,  if 
there  are  no  wood  buds,  the  shoot  can  be  left  the 
whole  length,  as  there  are  invariably  wood  buds 
at  the  end,  or  it  can  be  cut  out  altogether.  No 
one  need  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  crop  or  the 
tree  from  pruning  when  the  trees  are  in  flower. 
Of  this  I  am  certain  from  my  own  practice,  both 
in  the  case  of  trees  on  open  walls  and  those  under 
glass. 

Thinning  the  bloom  on  Peach  trees  is  not  so 
often  practised  as  it  might  be.  It  is  more  neces- 
sary perhaps  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  trees  under 
glass  than  in  the  open,  but  in  all  cases  where 
there  are  double  and  treble  buds  one  will  suffice 
to  furnish  a  crop,  provided  those  buds  which  are 
not  wanted  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled,  because  it  must  be  evident  the  remaining 
half  must  be  better  nourished,  and  consequently 
in  a  better  condition  to  resist  unfavourable  climatic 
conditions  than  would  be  the  case  if  all  the  flowers 
were  left  to  open  and  fall  from  the  tree  in  a 
natural  way.  In  the  treatment  of  Peach  trees  on 
open  walls  most  people  are  advocating  more  root 
moisture  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed,  and  also 
biennial  lifting  or  root-pruning.  These  measures 
are  not  being  taken  any  too  soon,  for  but  in  very 
few  instances  have  the  trees  received  the  amount  of 
attention  which  they  require.  In  many  cases  the  roots 
have  been  permitted  to  find  their  way  dovrn  into 
ungenial  soil,  while  others  in  well-drained  borders 
have  suffered  from  want  of  water,  and  not  un- 
frequently  have  the  branches  been  so  much 
crowded  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  wood 
to  get  ripened  even  in  the  most  favourable  seasons. 
In  the  case  of  outdoor  Peaches,  deep  and  rich 
borders  must  give  place  to  borders  composed 
wholly  of  good  loam  and  not  more  than  "2  feet 
deep.  Manure  of  any  kind,  except  as  a  surface 
dressing,  should  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
The  question  of  drainage,  too,  must  be  considered, 
and  our  views  on  the  necessity  of  draining  all 
borders  alike  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
soil  must  be  modified.  It  is  possible  to  drain  too 
much.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  draining  fruit-tree  borders  is  only  necessary 
in  9,..^ery  limited  number  of  cases,.    The  root g 
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should  be  kept  near  the  surface,  where  they  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  warmth.  Lime  in 
some  form  or  other  should,  it  is  thought, be  present. 
But  I,  however,  happen  to  know  of  a  garden  in 
which  chalk  has  been  used  for  surface-dressing 
Peach  borders  annually  for  several  years  past.  In 
this  ca»e  the  chalk  has  to  be  conveyed  seventy 
miles  by  rail  and  three  miles  by  road,  but  the 
Peaches  are  no  better  in  this  case  than  in  others 
in  which  no  chalk  or  anything  approaching  the 
character  of  lime  has  been  used.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  lime  is  not  a  necessity  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Peach.  I  have  met 
with  quite  as  many  failures  in  the  chalky  soils  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  as  I  have  in  soils  of  a  wholly 
different  character. 

For  Plums  and  Pears  high  walls  and  wide 
borders  are  considered  to  be  needful,  but  these  the 
character  of  the  soil  should  decide.  If  the  soil 
should  be  of  a  kindly,  friable  nature,  such  as  an  ex- 
perienced fruit  grower  would  consider  suitable  for 
these  fruits,  and  of  a  depth  of,  say,  .')  feet,  then  I 
say  high  walls  and  wide  borders  are  desirable,  but 
where  conditions  are  unsuitable  I  am  equally  con 
fident  that  the  walls  should  not  exceed  10  feet  in 
height  and  the  width  of  the  border  should  be 
S  feet.  This  will  place  the  trees  under  what  I 
may  call  a  moderate  system  of  restriction,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  is  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow 
when  the  roots  have  not  a  wide  run  in  a  favour- 
able soil.  While  the  roots  can  find  an  agreeable 
medium  the  trees  generally  remain  fruitful,  but 
there  are  miles  of  low  walls  in  the  country 
furnished  with  trees  to  the  top  which  are  every 
year  bare  of  fruit  because  the  roots  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  down  in  an  ungenial  soil.  The 
result  would  have  been  no  better  had  the  walls 
been  twice  the  height,  but  if  the  roots  had  been 
restricted  in  proportion  to  the  space  covered  by 
the  branches  by  being  occasionally  lifted  out  of 
the  bad  soil,  results  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory. High  walls  in  conjunction  with  wide 
and  deep  borders  are  desirable,  because  when  it 
can  be  prevented,  both  Pear  and  Plum  trees  are 
the  better  for  not  being  severely  pruned,  but 
when  circumstances  make  it  a  necessity  satis- 
factory crops  over  a  long  period  must  not  be 
expected,  unless  the  roots  are  prevented  from  get- 
ting down  into  an  unkindly  subsoil. 

Disbudding  fruit  trees  is  an  operation  that  will 
soon  claim  attention,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is 
commenced  too  soon.  In  a  laudable  desire  to 
relieve  the  tree  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
growth  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  said  growth  affords  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection to  the  young  fruit.  I  have  many  times 
observed  that  more  fruit  is  lost  after  the  crop  is 
set  than  before,  a  circumstance  which  I  think 
shows  that  the  young  fruit  is  more  tender  than 
the  flowers,  and  as  the  leaves  are  developed  soon 
after  the  flowers  fade  it  is  plain  that  they  are 
intended  to  act  as  protective  agents  ;  therefore  to 
remove  them  too  soon  is  to  deprive  the  fruit  of 
some  of  the  protection  which  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  them.  When,  then,  is  the  proper  time 
to  disbud  ?  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  answer  that  the  first  week  in  .June 
was  soon  enough  to  disbud  any  tree  on  open  walls, 
but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  take  pre- 
cedenceafter  that  date,  and  then  should  follow  Apri- 
cots and  Plums,  and  if  the  results  are  compared 
with  seasons  when  the  work  has  been  done  earlier, 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  better  to  dis- 
bud late  than  early.  J.  C.  C. 


TJnheated  vineries. — In  southern  parts  of  the 
kiogdijin  the  practice  of  growing  Grapes  in  unheatei 
houses  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  demand  for  Grapes 
is  greatest  in  autumn  when  seaside  towns  are  full  of 
visitors,  and  the  supply  from  unheated  houses  can  be 
sold  before  the  damp,  dark  days  of  early  winter 
render  fire-heat  necessary  to  keep  the  crop  from 
get-ing  mouldy.  The  main  point  is  to  secure  a  good 
sunny  aspect,  and  a  light,  well  drained  soil  favours 
early  ripening.  In  some  parts  of  Sussex  the  soil  is 
naturally  so  well  suited  for  Vines  that  cuttings  of 
them  are  put  in  without  any  more  ground  prepara- 


tion than  would  be  given  to  a  plantation  of  bufh 
fiuits.  After  they  have  got  strong  a  slight  wood- 
work structure  just  enough  tr  carry  the  glass  is  run 
up  over  them,  and  really  good  crops  are  thus  secured 
in  a  short  time.  Expensive  borders  and  lofty  vineries 
have  been  thrown  quite  into  the  background.  Span- 
roofed  houses  with  a  row  of  Vines  on  either  side  are 
in  favour  with  many,  but  I  think  the  lean-to  form  is 
decidedly  the  best;  as  it  retains  heat  longer  than 
any  other  form.  The  chief  cultural  point  is  to  keep 
the  Vines  as  cool  as  possible  in  early  spring,  so  as 
not  to  excite  them  to  grow  while  the  nights  are  very 
cold.  Plenty  of  air  is  given  both  night  and  day  up 
till  the  time  when  they  can  be  no  longer  retarded  ; 
then,  in  order  to  economise  sun-heat  as  much  as 
possible,  they  are  shut  up  early.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  sun-heat  plants  will  hear  if  their  foliage  is  dry, 
but  in  the  morning  when  it  is  wet  with  dew,  scalding 
readily  takes  place.  We  therefore  ventilate  early 
and  shut  up  early.  Very  Utile  syringing  is  done  in 
these  cold  houses,  damping  the  floors  being  enough  to 
create  an  amount  of  moisture  capable  of  maintaining 
healthy  growth.  The  roots  are  allowed  plenty  of 
space  inside  or  out  in  which  to  ramble,  and  plenty 
of  good  suif.aee  mulching  is  given  them,  and  also 
liquid  manure  when  the  crop  is  swelling.  The  Black 
Hamburgh  is  the  greatest  favourite,  and  Foster's 
Seedling  makes  a  good  white  companion  for  it,  but  of 
late  the  demand  for  white  Grapes  has  been  but 
limited.  By  being  close  to  the  market,  fruiterers  or 
growers  in  this  district  manage  still  to  compete  with 
imported  fruit  even  at  Is.  per  lb.  These  cool-grown 
( Jrapes  in  no  way  interfere  with  either  very  early  or 
late  keeping  crops  grown  in  properly  heated  struc- 
tures. Good  early  Hamburghs  directly  the  latest 
Alicantes  and  (Jros  Colmars  are  finished  always  realise 
good  prices  in  limited  tiuantities,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
Grape  crop  is  cleared  off  at  very  low  prices,  and  must 
therefore  be  produced  by  utilising  the  sun's  rays  to 
the  utmost,  thus  saving  fuel  for  crops  that  realise  a 
higher  figure. — J.  G.,  Ifants. 

The  Plum  crop. — Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
crop  of  Plums  which  we  had  last  year,  the  promise  at 
the  present  time  of  another  full  erop  this  season  is 
very  bright,  the  trees  beicg  wonderfully  full  of  fruit 
buds,  from  which  the  winter  covering  of  brown  scales 
lias  already  fallen,  and  a  sprinkling  of  white  spots  is 
showing  on  even  the  smallest  twigs.  Even  on  a  north 
wall  the  Victoria  variety  never  fails  with  us,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  purple  and  yellow  Magnum 
Bonums.  But  the  most  satisfactory  trees  are  some 
upright  cordons  which  are  growing  on  a  west  aspect 
and  which  are  about  10  feet  in  height ;  these  were 
lifted  and  replanted  late  in  the  autumn  of  1SS5,  an 
operation  which  had  become  necessary,  as  they  were 
too  vigorous  to  bear  fruit.  We  had  therefore  no  crop 
from  them  last  year,  but  now  every  branch  is  bristling 
with  fruit  buds  from  top  to  bottom.  Lifting  the  roots 
had  the  desired  effect  in  a  larger  measure  than  I  had 
anticipated,  for  instead  of  the  trees  making  long,  stout 
leading  shoots  they  made  great  numbers  of  small 
ones  which  are  now  full  of  fruit  buds. — J.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

American  Apples. — The  business  of  exporting  Apples, 
says  the  Aao'^o-Amcrir"(t  Timtx.  is  increasing.  Twovearsago 
220,000  barrels  were  shipped  from  New  York:  in  1SS5,  302,000 
barrels  ;  and  last  year,  341', 000  barrels. 

English  grown  Newtow^n  Pippins.— Mr.  Goodacre 
recently  seut  me  some  extra  Sue  fruits  of  the  Xewtown  Pippin 
grown  i-n  a  south  wall  at  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  which, 
though  lacking  the  rich  yellowish  green  colour  of  imported 
fruits,  were  quite  equal  to  th6m  in  crispness  of  flesh  and 
flavour.  This  Apple  is  proverbially  bad  in  this  country  ;  in- 
deed, I  have  never  before  seen  presentable  home-grown  speci- 
mens of  i^,  but  if  it  does  s"*  well  on  a  wall  in  Derbyshire,  it 
certainly  ought  to  do  equally  well  iii  the  orchards  of  Kent.  — 
W.  H. 

Inarching"  by  means  of  pot  Vines. — "J.  D." 
(p.  r.'l)  gives  a  correct  description  of  this  kind  of  iuarching. 
Last  year  1  inarched  some  dozen  Vines  on  this  plan,  haviog 
the  previous  year  succeeded  in  establi.shiug  some  very  fins 
fruit  ng  rods.  The  pieces  left  in  the  pots  make  excelint 
pilants  either  for  fruiting  in  p^ts  or  for  planting  out.  I 
propose  this  summer  to  pot-inarch  some  dozen  Muscat.s. 
The  results  of  this  kinl  of  inarching  are  very  fine  fruitiug 
rods  the  Siime  seison;  in  some  cages  1  have  the  nest  year  cut 
40  lbs.  of  Grapes  from  them.— Stephen  Castle. 

Pear  Beurre  Roland. — From  the  BalUtia  d'.-irhoyiful- 
f(/re  we  extract  the  following  :  This  variety,  raised  by  the 
late  SI.  Roland,  schoolm  ister,  Grosage,  Hainault,  first 
fruited  in  ISSl.     It  ia  of  medium  growth,  and  very  suitable 


for  cordons  and  bu.shes.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  obo- 
vate,  the  st-ilk  short,  deeply  inserted;  the  eye  very  smxll, 
closed,  skin  somewhat  rough,  p.ale  yellow,  covered  with 
patches  of  brown  russet ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  melting.  It 
ripens  in  March,  and  is  a  very  heavy  cropper. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
DoNvx  to  the  present  time  our  hardy  fruit  pro- 
spects are  unusually  promising,  and,  provided  the 
parsing  away  of  the  snow,  of  which  we  recently 
had  0  in.,  ushers  us  into  genial  spring  weather, 
trees  of  all  kinds  will  produce  a  glorious  blossom. 
What  the  outcome  will  be  it  is  impossible  to 
divine,  as  trees  protected  by  walls  cannot  be  con- 
sidered safe  until  after  the  20th  of  May,  and  if  the 
old  adage  that  every  frost  in  March  is  followed 
by  three  in  May  comes  true  the  coming  flowery 
month  will  be  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
Fortunately,  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  meet  trouble  midway,  and  as  fruit 
trees  generally  are  well  ripened  and  the  flower- 
buds  are  bold  and  plump,  but  decidedly  late,  our 
present  business  is  to  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
but  to  strive  manfully  in  devising  means  for  their 
protection.  The  first  enemy  we  have  had  to  cir- 
cumvent is  the  beautiful,  but  daring  bullfinch.  At 
one  time  he  commenced  a  terrible  onslaught  upon 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Gooseberries,  and,  contrary  to 
our  usual  custom,  we  syringed  twice  instead  of 
once  with  a  wash  of  soot,  lime,  and  soapsuds. 
Still  he  persevered,  and  a  wash  of  alum,  some 
time  ago  recommended  by  a  correspondent,  was 
tried,  only  with  partial  success,  and,  last  of  all,  a 
quantity  of  old  nets  cast  loosely  over  the  trees 
most  terribly  touched  his  dignity.  At  once  he 
took  his  departure,  and  to  show  how  dwellers  in 
wooded  districts  suffer,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  tenant  of  a  small 
Cherry  orchard  has  shot  more  than  one  hundred. 
Our  Gooseberries,  after  all,  are  well  furnished  with 
buds,  and  soon  they  will  be  out  of  danger. 

Apricots, 
still  looking  well,  are  making  alow  progress,  and 
the  effect  of  19°  of  frost,  followed  by  (i  inches  of 
snow  upon  the  sap  vessels,  remains  to  be  discussed 
another  day.  Being  more  precocious  than  Peaches, 
although  barely  in  flower,  we  begin  to  feel  anxious 
about  them  long  before  the  latter  claim  our 
concern,  and  when  all  has  been  done  for  them 
they  are  7")  per  cent,  less  profitable  than  Peaches. 
Non-protectionists  so  far  have  the  whip  hand,  as 
they  have  saved  a  certain  amount  of  trouble, 
whilst  the  stoutest  woollen  materials  would  hardly 
save  the  conservator's  expanded  flowers  from  the 
frosts  which  have  prevailed  since  the  1st  of  March. 
A  very  small  remnant  of  late  flowers,  however, 
sometimes  forms  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  premise  the  conservator  will  win.  In  a 
very  practical  paper  Mr.  Hobday  recommends 
evergreen  branches  for  protecting  fruit  trees,  and 
I  can  endorse  all  he  has  said,  but  unfortunately 
this  method  in  some  districts  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory. Here,  for  instance,  the  south-west  winds 
sweep  up  a  valley  from  the  Channel,  and  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  boughs  are  tied  and  tucked  in 
much  damage  has  been  done  by  chafing.  The 
plan  I  now  adopt  is  equally  homely.  I  do  not 
believe  in  coddling  and  canvas,  and  answers  in  my 
case  much  better.  For  each  wall  I  have  sets  of 
smooth  Larch  poles,  with  a  short  piece  a  foot  in 
length  nailed  to  the  top  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
prevent  them  from  resting  against  the  coping. 
The  poles  are  inserted  a  few  inches  in  the  border, 
3  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  0  feet  apart. 
A  broad  board  weighted  down  to  the  stone 
coping  and  with  a  nail  through  it  into  the  top  of 
each  pole  completes  the  framework.  From  the 
edge  of  this  projecting  board  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  fishing  net  are  dropped,  and  tied  to  the 
poles  about  '2  feet  from  the  ground.  A  man  and 
boy  can  cover  .")0  yards  in  a  day  ;  the  nets  and 
poles  admit  of  our  walking  along  the  enclosed 
space,  which  is  more  or  less  dry  ;  the  boards  pre- 
vent cutting  draughts,  and  the  weather  must  be 
unusually  severe  if  we  miss  having  a  good  set  of 
fruit.  I  have  often  thought  that  west  walls  are 
the  best,  and  south  walls  the  least  favourable  to 
the  culture  of    Apricots,    and    this    Blackthorn 
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winter,  with  a  continuous  run  of  frosts  ranging 
from  10'-'  to  19",  strengthens  the  opinion  that  more 
fruit  would  be  obtained  in  the  long  run.  At  this 
time  (he  sap  in  trees  on  south  walls  is  veij'  active, 
and  all  the  early  flowers  are  killed,  while  trees  on 
a  west  aspect  are  ten  days  later  and  comparatively 
quitt. 

Peaches. 
We  are  now,  this  19th  of  March,  protecting  our 
wall  Peach  trees  with  broad  copings  and  fishing 
nets.  They  give  wonderful  promiee,  no  bud  drop- 
ping, thanks  to  ripe  wood  and  two  liberal  supplies 
of  water  through  the  hose.  These  trees  facing 
full  south  will  now  have  to  fight  their  own  battle 
with  the  elements,  as  more  cannot  be  done  for 
them.  Newly  purchased  and  transplanted  trees 
on  a  west  wall  have  been  well  mulched  and 
watered,  but  the  knife  remains  in  the  sheath,  and 
training  will  be  deferred  until  they  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  making  growth.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our  leading  nurserymen  do  not  keep 
a  good  supply  of  all  the  best  sorts  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  '2-feet  stems,  if  ,  worked  on  the 
Mussel  or  the  Brompton  at  that  height  from  the 
ground.  Half  standards  can  be  made  out  of 
dwarf  maidens,  but  then  the  union  is  near  the 
ground  and  the  stem  formed  of  Peach  wood  is 
tender  and  more  liable  than  the  Plum  to  be 
paralysed  by  severe  spring  frosts.  I  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  matter  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  can  safely  say  short  stan- 
dards are  hardier,  more  fruitful,  and  last  longer 
than  dwarfs.  The  most  striking  proof  of  this  I 
have  experienced  over  and  over  again  in  the  two 
fine  late  varieties,  Walburton  Late  Admirable  and 
Harrington,  which  give  great  satisfaction  when 
worked  upon  2  feet  to  3-feet  stems. 
Strawberries. 
Where  the  formation  of  new  plantations  is  con- 
templated the  ground  should  now  be  ready,  but 
the  transfer  from  nursery  beds  need  not  be  made 
until  the  middle  of  the  coming  month.  The  dry 
season  has  been  highly  favourable  for  trenching 
and  getting  the  land  into  tine  tilth,  a  very  im- 
portant matter  where  it  has  to  remain  undisturbed 
fora  period  extending  over  three  years.  .Vsspring 
plants  cannot  be  expected  to  give  fruit  of  any 
value,  we  always  pinch  out  the  flower-Ecapes  and 
crop  this  well-prepared  piece  of  ground  with  suc- 
cessional  sowings  of  Cos  Lettuce.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  shallow  drills,  the  young  plants  are 
thinned  to  Ki  inches  apart,  and  no  matter  how 
dry  the  season  we  are  never  without  large  crisp 
Lettuces. 

If  the  old  beds  have  not  been  trimmed,  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  dressed  oflF,  this  work  may  be  taken 
in  hand  as  soon  as  the  weather  breaks.  When  all 
troublesome  weeds  have  been  taken  out  with  a 
small  hand-fork  one  or  two  dressings  with  old 
Eoot  will  induce  slugs  to  change  their  quarters 
and  prove  an  excellent  stimulant.  When  new 
Eoot  is  used,  heavy  dressings  over  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  should  always  be  avoided.  Some  few 
cling  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  forking  between 
the  rows  of  these  ancl  Raspberries,  but  this  de- 
stroys all  the  most  useful  roots,  when  the  bulk 
and  quality  of  the  crop  are  greatly  diminished. 
When  the  top-dressing  is  levelled  down  a  good 
f  caking  of  water  will  be  of  great  service  on  warm, 
light  soils,  as  we  have  had  but  little  rain  of  late, 
and,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  open  quarters 
turned  up  vihen  winter  dug,  these  moisture- 
loving  plants  will  need  sufficient  to  penetrate  the 
subsoil.  Many  people  water  these  and  fruit  trees 
later  on,  but  often  miss  their  mark,  giving  the 
roots  a  full  supply  to  start  with. 

Flanlimj. — If  this  was  not  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  autumn,  fair  success  often  attends  planting 
early  in  April.  With  large  trees  there  is  of  course 
considerable  risk,  but,  provided  they  are  puddled 
in,  well  secured,  and  mulched,  young  trees  hardly 
feel  the  moving.  I  do  not  recommend  spring 
planting,  tut  there  are  few  places  in  which  this 
work  is  not  thrown  back,  as  was  the  case  last 
autumn,  srd  when  this  unavoidably  happens  the 
first  appearance  of  returning  life  is  the  safest 
period  to  fix  upon.     If  not  already  brought  to  a 


close,  every  tree  in  garden  and  orchard  that  has 
not  been  well  mulched  should  at  once  receive 
attention.  (Jood  manure  in  a  half  decayed  state 
is  generally  considered  the  best  mulch  for  fruit 
trees,  but  on  cold  heavy  soils  naturally  rich 
enough  to  force  good  growth,  it  is  questionable  if 
better  results  may  not  follow  the  use  of  other 
materials.  Here  I  give  preference  to  finely  broken 
lime  rubble  as  a  first  dressing  for  stone  fruits,  and 
burnt  refuse  for  Apples,  Pears,  and  bush  fruits. 
Where  all  the  prunings  and  trimmings  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  heavy  soil  are  systematically  re- 
duced by  fire,  the  ash  or  potash  makes  fruitful 
spurs  and  wood  where  strong  manure  forces  rank 
growth  which  does  not  always  ripen. 

Tue  Orchard. 
Work  in  this  department  can  alwajs  bo  found. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  a  standing  dish  to 
which  all  fruit  growers  can  turn  and  return  with 
advantage  to  the  trees  and  benefit  to  their  pockets. 
During  the  first  spell  of  severe  weather  we  laid  to 
with  spade  and  grub  axe  in  a  large  orchard  com- 
posed of  vintage  and  choice  old  culinary  fruits, 
and  after  heading  back  a  few  of  the  most  promis- 
ing for  grafting  retired,  as  we  thought,  for  the 
season.     A  change  to  deep  snow  and  sharp  morn- 
ing frosts,  however,  again  finds  us  letting  in  more 
light  and  air,  as  it  is  folly  to  think  of  obtaining 
good  table  fruit  from  trees  that  are  suffocated  by 
wildings.     The   great  fault  in  many  orchards  is 
crowded  planting  and  allowing  the  trees  to  grow 
into  entangled  masses  of  spray  and  useless  timber. 
Many  of  those  trees  are  past  their  best,  but  half  a 
loaf  being  better  than   none,  thinning,  trimming, 
and  top-dressing  will  often  renew  the  lease  until 
such  time  as  new  plantations  can  be  grown  into 
bearing.     Grafting  and  renovation  are  matters  to 
which  occupiers  must  pay  personal  attention,  but 
new  plantations  should   be  made  by  the  landlord. 
Men  whose  interest  only  extends  from   year   to 
year  cannot  be  expected  to  find  capital  for  this 
work,  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  give  up  be- 
fore the  trees  produce  a  blossom.     Once  properly 
planted,  j^early   tenants  who  cannot  make  corn 
pay  will  find  Apple  culture  fairly  remunerative  ; 
but  why  not  grant  sound  intelligent  men  in  fruit 
districts  long  leases  ?     Fruit  growers  at  the  hur- 
riedly got  up  show  recently  held  at  Chester  have 
proved  that  fruit  rooms  the  first  week  in  March 
were  much  better  stocked  than  the  most  sanguine 
pomologists  anticipated.   Further,  faulty  as  many 
of  our  fruit  rooms   are,  the  autumn  and   early 
winter  sorts  so  well  represented  conveyed   con- 
vincing evidence  that  sound  keepers  can  be  kept 
long   beyond  their  allocated  season.     So  far  our 
progress  is  satisfactory,  but  to  make  Apple  grow- 
ing pay  we  must  have  quantity  as  well  as  quality  ; 
we  must  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  fruit 
throughout  the  spring  months  weekly.     Growers 
have  shown  that  they  have  the  ability  ;  the  ways 
and   means  now  rest  with  landowners  and  legis- 
lators, who  must  bestir  themselves  if  they  wish  to 
keep  at  home  a  portion  of  the  money  w  hich  we 
now  pay  to  foreign  fruit  growers. 

Plaiiliiiij. — Although  autumn  is  the  best  time  to 
plant,  healthy  young  trees,  especially  if  they  have 
been  formed  or  grown  for  a  year  in  the  home  nur- 
sery, may  be  planted  throughout  March.  The 
main  precaution,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  is 
puddling  in,  good  mulching,  and  firm  staking  in  a 
way  that  will  prevent  rocking,  chafing,  or  stran- 
gling by  the  gradual  settling  of  the  soil.  Hitherto 
easy-going  people  who  could  afford  to  plant  for 
the  rising  generation  put  otf  from  year  to  year 
where  all  details  did  not  dovetail  to  a  nicety,  but 
speed  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  our  fruit 
culture  having  fallen  so  sadly  into  arrear,  my 
advice  is  to  push  on  the  work  where  the  trees  and 
soil  are  in  suitable  condition.  Grafting,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  will  also  be  late,  as  the 
condition  of  the  stock,  not  any  particular  period 
or  date,  must  guide  the  operator.  Young  stocks 
generally  are  worked  in  March  and  April  ;  old 
trees  often  up  to  the  end  of  May.  Of  two  peiiods, 
provided  heading  back  and  the  selection  of  scions 
preceded  the  rising  of  the  sap,  it  is  better  to  be  a 


few  days  late  than  too  early.  Yearling  shoots  are 
used  for  small  stocks,  and  clean,  stout,  two-years' 
wood  is  preferred  for  large  orchard  standards.  To 
the  uninitiated,  grafting,  like  many  other  opera- 
tions, may  appear  very  difficult,  but  such  is  not 
really  the  case,  as  any  man  who  is  handy  with  his 
tools  can  soon  learn  the  art  ;  when  to  operate  is 
gained  by  watchfulness  and  past  results.  What 
to  graft  is  another  matter,  which  must  be  governed 
by  the  varieties  doing  well  in  the  district,  by  the 
situation,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  purpose 
forwhich  the  fruit  is  intended.  On  reference  to  Mr. 
Bunyard's  excellent  little  book,  "Fruit-growing 
for  Profit,"  which,  by  the  way,  every  grower  should 
purchase,  we  find  our  Kentish  leaders  dividing 
Apples  into  four  sections,  viz  ,  early  desfert 
Apples,  to  sell  direct  from  the  trees  ;  culinary  or 
"  smashing  "  Apples,  to  sell  direct  from  the  trees  ; 
dessert  Apples,  for  storing  ;  and  culinary  sorts, 
for  storing.  These  lists  are  very  comprehensive, 
and  might  be  quoted  here  in  detail,  but  the  price 
of  the  book  is  only  Is.  (id  ,  and  being  so  full  of 
thoroughly  practical  information,  not  only  upon 
Apples,  but  upon  every  kind  of  hardy  fruit,  the 
most  experienced  man  will  not  regret  perusing  it 
for  himself.  For  private  use,  selections  may,  of 
course,  be  made  from  each  section,  but  the  early 
and  late  sorts  shonld  be  extensively  planted  for 
market.  W.  Coleman. 


Ferns. 

W.   H.   GOWER. 

TRICHOMANES  AT  KE\V. 

This  genus  consists  of  a  large  number  of  elegant 
plants,  having  for  the  most  part  extremely  delicate, 
pellucid  fronds ;  hence  Filmy  Ferns,  a  name  by 
which  they  are  popularly  known.  The  collection 
of  these  plants  just  now  at  Kew  is  both  extensive 
and  excellent  as  regards  health,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  encased  with  dull  green  glass, 
they  would  afford  a  rich  treat  to  all  lovers  of 
Ferns  who  visit  that  establishment.  T.  alatum, 
from  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
them.  It  is  a  free-growing  and  elegant  plant, 
with    ovate- lanceolate,    pale    green    translucent 
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Triclioiiifincs  :iuricula(uiii. 

fronds  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  lorg  ;  the  pinna^ 
are  united  to  the  main  ste  m  by  a  narrow  wing,  and 
the  segments  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  (he  cup-shaped 
involucres  being  immersed.  T.  crispum  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  form  with  fronds  from  G  inches 
to  9  inches  or  more  in  length,  bright  sea-green  in 
colour,  and  the  stems  are  clothed  -with  tawny 
hairs;  the  fronds  are  once  divided,  the  segments 
being  oblong-obtuse,  often  so  closely  set  as  to 
overlap  each  other;  the  involucre  is  situated  in 
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the  points,  immersed,  but  the  hair  like  veins 
which  bear  the  sori  are  exserted,  giving  the  edges 
of  the  fronds  a  fringed  appearance.  It  comes 
from  Jamaica  and  various  other  pirts  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Tropical  America.  T.  Lsprieuri, 
better  known  as  T.  anceps,  is  very  plentiful  in 
Trinidad,  and  is  also  found  in  Dominica  and 
Brazil,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  species, 
growing  from  I  foot  to  2  feet  in  height ;  in  the 
typical  form  the  fronds  are  triangular  in  outline, 
the  first  divisions  being  pinnate,  but  afterwards 
they  are  several  times  pinnatifid  ;  the  spore  cases, 
which  are  situated  on  the  margins,  are  bell- 
shaped  and  pendulous;  the  colour  is  a  very  dark 
metallic  green.  Another  very  handsome  form  of 
this  plant,  also  from  Trinidad,  has  broadly 
ovate,  acuminate  fronds  of  the  same  intense 
blackish  green  colour,  with  all  the  divisions 
very  much  larger  and  broader  than  in  the  type; 
we  have  also  seen  a  form  from  Dominica  in 
whioh  the  fronds  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  the 
segments  are  still  broader  than  in  the  previous 
variety.  The  caudex  is  erect  and  stout ;  naturally 
it  appears  to  grow  in  loamy  clay,  but  under  culti- 
vation it  does  not  thrive  in  this  material.  It  re- 
quires a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  that 
in  which  most  of  the  other  kinds  succeed.  T. 
pinnatum,  sometimes  called  floribundum,  on  ac- 


oftener  plain,  each  bearing  a  terminal  immersed 
involucre.  In  direct  contrast  to  this  curious  little 
plant  comes  T.  trichoideum,  which  may  be  utilised 
in  similar  positions.  It  grows  freely  and  forms 
dense  clumps  of  delicate  fronds,  which  are  usually 
from  2  inches  to  (i  inches  high,  but  some  specimens 
from  New  Grenada  show  that  they  attain  there  a 
height  of  from  i)  inches  to  12  inches  ;  the  fronds 
are  bright  light  green  and  three  or  four  times 
divided,  all  the  divisions  being  minute  and  thread- 
like, through  which  the  little  erect  black  cups 
show  themselves  prominently.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  charming  of  the  whole  family, 
and  widely  distributed  throughout  the  West 
Indian  Islands  In  T.  Luschnatianum  we  have  a 
bold,  robust  plant  of  scandent  habit,  which  forms 
a  beautiful  object  if  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
stem  of  a  Tree  Fern.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
climbing  T.  rad  leans,  with  sessile  fronds  some 
12  inches  or  IS  inches  long,  and  with  broad, 
deeply-divided  segments  of  a  rich  deep  green  ;  it 
comes  from  Brazil.  T.  auriculatum  is  a  native  of 
Java.  It  is  of  scandent  habit,  and  produces 
large,  rich,  bright  green  fronds,  the  ultimate 
segments  of  which  are  broad  and  deeply  lobed, 
bearing  on  the  edges  the  small  exserted  involucres. 
T.  exsectum  is  a  native  of  Juan  Fernandez  and 
Chiloe.     It  has  a  slender  creeping  stem,  and  bears 


Trichomines  reniforme. 


caant  of  the  dense  fringe  which  its  exserted  in- 
volucres form  round  the  edges  of  the  pinn*,  is 
also  a  Trinidad  plant,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
does  not  thrive  in  a  cool  temperature.  It  is  tufted 
in  habit,  and  produces  pinnate  fronds  a  foot  or 
more  in  length  ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  in- 
fertile fronds  being  broad  and  imbricated  and 
much  toothed  on  the  edges  ;  these  are  of  a  bright, 
lively  shade  of  green,  the  apex  of  the  frond  being 
proliferous.  The  fertile  fronds  are  not  so,  and  the 
pinna?  are  much  narrower,  densely  fringed  on  the 
edges  with  a  single  row  of  little,  erect-stalked, 
cup-shapei  involucres,  and  the  veins  are  exserted. 
T.  olivaceum,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  is  generally 
cmeidered  a  form  of  the  variable  and  widely  dis- 
tributed T.  pyxidiferum  ;  it  is  a  free-growing 
plant  with  a  creeping  rhizome,  which  soon  covers 
a  block  of  sandstone  or  stump  of  a  Tree  Fern  with 
its  elegant  deep  green  fronds;  these  are  some 
6  inches  or  9  inches  high,  and  two  or  three  times 
divided  into  narrow  segments,  which  render  the 
partially  exserted  vase  like  involucres  to  be  very 
conspicuous.  T.  Petersi  should  be  fastened  to  the 
f  ice  of  a  block  of  stone,  over  which  it  will  soon 
ramble  and  clothe  with  verdure.  It  is  a  native  of 
Al ibama,  and  its  fronds  are  less  than  an  inch  in 
height ;  these  are  entire,  oblong. lanceolate  in 
shape ;  sometimes  It  is  serrate  on  the  edges,  but 


fronds  from  0  inches  to  12  inches  high,  all  the 
segments  of  which  are  very  finely  divided.  T. 
reniforme,  from  New  Zealand,  is  a  similar  depar- 
ture in  form  in  this  genus  to  that  of  Adiantum 
reniforme  amongst  Maiden-hairs.  It  has  a  thin, 
wiry,  creeping  stem,  and  produces  large  kidney- 
shaped  fronds  which  measure  nearly  .'i  inches 
across ;  these,  which  are  borne  upon  footstalks 
from  4  inches  to  8  inches  high,  are  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture;  when  fertile  (which  under  cul 
tivation  occurs  but  rarely)  the  involucres  form  a 
dense  and  conspicuous  edge  round  the  margins. 
When  the  fronds  are  not  fertile  they  are  more 
undulated  than  in  the  case  of  those  grown  in  its 
native  habitat.  Of  T.  venosum,  another  New 
Zealand  kind,  we  noticed  nice  specimens,  also 
good  examples  of  T.  radicans  (the  Killarney 
Fern),  T.  membranaceum,  a  kind  with  a  sea-weed 
look,  and  T.  maximum,  besides  numerous  other 
kinds. 

The  TEMrERATURE  of  the  house  in  which  the 
Filmy  Ferns  at  Kew  are  grown  is  kept  at  about 
.5."i°  during  the  day,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  some  .3° 
lower  at  night.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  Trichomanes  thrive  best  in  a  low 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere — a  fact  clearly 
demonstrated  a  few  years  ago  in  an  amateur's 
collection  of  these  plants  in  Bermondsey,  where 


we  found  good  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  species 
in  cultivation  growing  in  an  unheated  brick  frame 
in  the  back  yard  attached  to  his  dwelline-house, 
the  necessary  protection  in  cold  weather  being 
afforded  by  a  covering  of  tiffany.  More  recently 
we  observed  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at 
Boxhill  good  clumps  of  Trichomanes  radicins  (the 
Killarney  Fern)  growing  in  nooks  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  without  any  covering  ;  whilst  their 
adaptability  for  room  decoration  was  strikingly 
exemplified  by  the  late  Mr.  t'ooper  Foster  at  his 
London  residence.  The  kinds  with  creeping 
rhizomes  delight  to  ramble  over  tree  stumps  or 
rockwoik.  Under  cultivation  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  does  not  decay,  and,  moreover,  retains 
a  cool,  moist,  equable  temperature,  whilst  those 
having  a  tufted  growth  and  erect  stems  should  be 
planted  in  crevices  of  rocks  or  stones,  from  which 
there  is  a  free  outlet  for  water  ;  the  interstices 
should  be  filled  in  with  nodules  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  In  a  wild  state  many  of  these 
plants  appear  to  thrive  in  stiff  yellow  loamy  clay, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  maintain  them 
long  in  a  healthy  condition  in  such  soil.  In 
arranging  a  case  for  Filmy  Ferns  we  prefer  mode- 
rate sized  blocks  of  sandstone  to  any  other 
material.  These  should  be  set  in  an  irregular 
manner,  straight  lines  above  all  things  being 
avoided.  When  the  plants  have  been  placed  in 
the  positions  desired,  the  whole  should  be  settled 
down  by  means  of  a  sprinkling  of  water  from  a 
fine-rosed  watering-can ;  such  sprinklings  should 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  that  genial  moisture-laden 
atmosphere  which  is  so  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  these  plants.  The  situation  should  be  such  as 
to  prevent  the  sun  shining  upon  them  at  any  time 
during  the  day.  If  such  a  spot  is  not  procurable, 
then  some  light  shading  material  must  be  provided 
for  them  while  the  sun  is  upon  them,  but  by  all 
means  avoid  the  use  of  green  glass. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

SALAD  VEGETABLES. 
Gardeners  one  and  all  will,  I  think,  agree  that 
in  order  to  produce  a  regular  unbroken  supply 
of  salads  more  skill  and  forethought  are  required 
than  are  needful  in  any  other  branch  of  kitchen 
gardening.     To   oljtain  good  and  constant  sup- 
plies of  Lettuces,  Radish  and  Mustard  and  Cress, 
seven  months  out  of  the  twelve  is  an  easy  matter 
under  ordinary  open-air  modes  of  culture  ;  but 
in  order  to  continue  the  same  over  the  other  five 
months— from  November  to  the  end  of  March — 
there  must  be  frame  space,  and  if  the  variety 
required  be  large,  that  space  must  be  consider- 
able.   Presuming,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  frames,   and   that  only   the   following  most 
generally   required   kinds   of   salad    plants   are 
needed,  namely,  Cucumbers,  Lettuces,   Eirdive, 
liadishes,    young    Onions,   Chicorj-,   Dandelion, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  by  strict  attention  to  sowing 
at  stated  or  regular  intervals,  a  full  supply  at  all 
times  may  be  reckoned  upon  almost  as  a  cer- 
tainty.   During  winter  Cucumbers  are  fitful,  and 
sometimes  refuse  to  succeed,  no  matter  how  well 
they  may  be  cared  for,  but  these  constitute  the 
only  element  of  uncertainty,  and  when  they  do 
fail,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  so 
that  by  miking  a  prospective  sowing  about  the 
middle  of  November  in  expectation  of  such  an 
event  the  break  in  the  supply  need  not  be  a  long 
one,  for  seMom,  indeed,  do  young  plants  fail  to 
thrive   when  planted  early  in  the  new  year  if 
afforded  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  and  a  top-heat  of 
from  65"  to  70".     For  late  autumn   and  winter 
fruiting  the  seeds  should  he  sown  by  the  middle 
of  August,  and  the  young  plants  planted  out  in 
the  beds  of  the  Cucumber  house  by  the  middle 
of  September.     Should  they  show  a  disposition 
to  bear  before  they  have  extended  over  two- thirds 
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of  the  trelli?,  the  fniit  should  he  picked  off  in 
order  to  get  strength  into  the  plants,  and  this 
operation  will  probably  prevent  premature  ex- 
haustion— fruiting  to  death  of  plants — before  the 
most  tiying  time  has  been  reached — the  dark, 
short  days  of  November  and  December.  These 
plants  should  continue  fruiting  till  well  into 
spring,  a  second  lot  of  young  plants  being 
grown  on  in  the  meantime  in  another  division, 
or  part  of  the  one  division,  to  succeed  these, 
whilst  thriiughout  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
supply  may  be  obtained  from  frames,  and  the 
Cucumber  house  may  be  utilised  for  the  growth 
of  Melons  ;  Telegraph  is  the  variety  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  Everybody  knows  when  to 
sow  Lettuces  for  summer  and  autumn  use ; 
therefore  winter  supplies  are  all  that  need  be 
alluded  to.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  in 
the  second  week  in  August  ;  this  will  ensure 
good  Lettuces  being  cut  from  the  open  border 
till  quite  the  end  of  November,  and  the  next 
sowing  made  in  the  third  week  of  August  will 
produce  plants  for  lifting,  with  balls  of  earth 
attached  to  them,  for  planting  at  the  base  of 
south  walls  and  in  frames.  It  is  well  to  make  a 
third  sowing  in  September,  and  plant  the  pro- 
duce out  under  handlights  or  in  cold  frames  to 
succeed  the  plants  lifted,  and  put  in  frames  after 
they  have  completed  their  growth.  For  all  these 
sowings  there  is  no  better  variety  than  the 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos.  The  colour — brown — 
may  be  objsctionable  to  some,  in  which  case 
Hicks'  Hardy  White  Cos  should  be  substituted. 
Endive  is  not  a  popular  summer  salading  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  invaluable  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  when  well  blanched 
there  is  no  other  ingredient  of  the  salad  bowl 
that  equals  it  in  appearance.  The  first  sowing 
of  this  should  be  made  in  June,  another  in  July, 
and  a  third  early  in  August.  These  three  sow- 
ings will  generally  be  found  sufficient.  Part  of 
the  produce  of  the  first  sowing  will  probably  be 
obtainable  from  the  open  borders,  but  a  much 
better  plan  and  one  that  ensures  perfect  blanch- 
ing is  to  tie  up,  not  over  tightly,  the  wlole  of 
the  plants,  and  plant  them  ([uite  closely  together 
under  the  shelter  of  walls,  and  where,  if  needs 
be,  mats  might  be  quickly  thrown  over  them  for 
protection  from  frost.  The  later  sowings  should 
all  be  lifted  and  be  put  in  frames  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  be  tied  up  for  blanch- 
ing as  required,  or,  better  still,  be  lifted  from  the 
frames  and  put  into  the  Mushroom  house  or  any 
other  dark  frost-proof  place,  at  intervals  and  in 
quantities  as  may  be  required.  Moss  curled  and 
Broad-leavtd  Batavian  are  the  most  generally 
approved  varieties.  Supplies  of  Radishes  can 
only  be  had  good  during  winter  by  sowing  in 
frames  placed  over  slight  hotbeds  composed  of 
leaves  and  stable  litter.  Open  garden  supplies, 
as  a  rule,  are  obtainable  till  well  into  October, 
so  that  the  first  sowing  in  frames  should  be  made 
a  month  previous,  and  successional  sowings  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  supply  may  be  continued 
by  sowing  a  few  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes 
that  are  being  forced  in  frames.  The  French 
Breakfast  and  Wood's  Early  Frame  are  the  best 
varieties  for  forcing,  and  also  for  the  earliest 
open-air  supplies.  Young  Unions  for  the  most 
part  are  preferred  to  Chives,  and  as  a  very 
small  quantity  is  required  for  each  salad,  by 
sowing  a  small  box  in  heat,  say,  half-a-dozen 
times  between  September  and  February,  a  never- 
failing  winter  .supply  may  be  kept  up,  and  from 
that  time — February — frequent  sowings  on  a 
warm  border  are  the  best  way  in  which  to  obtain 
supplies  throughout  summer  and  autumn.  Any 
variety  can  be  made  to  do  duty  in  salads. 
Chicory  and  Dandelion  are  both  highly  prized 
for  winter  salads,  and  as  they  are  of  the  easiest 


possible  culture,  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in 
having  good  supjilies  of  them.  Sow  the  first 
week  in  April  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  thin  out 
the  plants  to  !l  inches  asunder  in  the  row.  They 
will  be  ready  to  lift  by  the  end  of  October,  when 
they  should  be  stacked  in  sand  and  stored  in  a 
cool  place.  Pot  the  roots,  or  plant  them  out  in 
the  Mushroom  house  in  such  quantity  as  may  be 
required,  and  at  varying  intervals.  To  have  the 
leaves  well  blanched,  perfect  darkness  is  essential. 
No  note  need  be  made  about  getting  constant 
supplies  of  Mustard  and  Cress  other  than  that 
during  winter  in  but  moderate  heat  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sow  once  a  fortnight.  Celery,  Tomatoes, 
and  Beet,  though  used  as  salads  as  well  as  vege- 
tables, are  more  frequently  used  separately  ; 
therefore,  they  hardly  come  under  review  in  a 
general  salad  list. 


Market  Carrots. — Owing  doubtless  to  the  some- 
what clayey  nature  of  the  soil  in  West  Middlesex, 
Carrots  as  a  market  crop  are  not  largely  grown, 
although  it  is  certain  that  very  good  samples  may 
occasionally  be  produced,  especially  of  the  Interme- 
diate forms.  It  is  possible  a  further  explanation  for 
the  non-production  of  Can-ots  here  may  be  found  in 
the  apparent  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  they  can 
be  grown  in  Surrey,  and  especially  in  localities  where 
soil  is  favourable  and  much  cheaper  rented  than  in 
Middlesex,  and  on  this  account  Carrots  can  be 
offered  at  much  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  grown 
hern.  The  other  day  I  purchased  a  real  old  fashioned 
bunch  of  a  dozen  handsome  clean  Long  Surrey  Car- 
rots in  a  local  shop  for  the  tiifling  sum  of  ."d.  Of 
course  the  getting  up,  washing,  sticking,  and  tieing, 
besides  loading  and  sending  perhaps  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  to  market,  meant  much  labour,  in  addition 
to  which  there  were  market  dues  and  the  local  shop- 
keeper's profits,  who  resides  some  sixteen  miles 
from  the  London  market.  What  the  grower  really 
received  in  the  first  place  per  bunch  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know,  but  hardly  more  than  Id.  per 
bunch.  Very  probably  these  same  carrots  would  in 
a  London  shop,  where  rates,  rents,  and  taxes  are  so 
heavy,  have  been  priced  at  6d.  a  bunch.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  however,  there  is  no  rcom  for  com- 
plaint, and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  Mid- 
dlesex men  decline  to  compete  with  the  Surrey 
Carrot  growers. — A.  D. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Oar  plants  covered  with 
short  litter  are,  I  find,  all  right,  but  where  unprotected 
the  probabilities  .ire  that  many  will  die,  and  those  not 
killed  outright  will  be  late  in  starting.  Evenwherewell 
protected  this  year  they  will  be  late  in  consequence  of 
the  protracted  winter.  Wherethere  are  plentyof  sound 
roots  of  a  moderate  size,  the  result  of  fret^uent  trans- 
plantation, a  few  may  now  be  lifted,  divided,  potted,  and 
brought  on  in  gentle  heat.  If  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  in  May,  they  will  bear  earlier  than  those  left  out 
altogcther,but  the  roots  should  not  bs  cut  up  too  much. 
It  is  best  to  leave  a  good  piece  of  the  old  root-stock 
attached  to  the  offsets,  as  under  such  circumstances 
less  cheek  is  sustained.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  old  plants  are  seriously  injured  by  the  frost, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  sow  seeds  in  order  to  raise  a 
new  stock,  though  seedlings,  as  a  rule,  unless  the 
seeds  were  carefully  saved  from  a  good  variety,  are 
often  of  inferior  character.  Whenever  I  have  raised 
plants  from  purchased  seed,  some  portion  has  always 
been  inferior,  producing  small,  light,  prickly  heads  of 
no  value.  Seeds  saved,  however,  from  selected  heads 
of  the  purple-tinted  variety  have  generally  come 
pretty  true.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  now  in  heat  they 
soon  germinate,  and  when  potted  off  into  single  pots 
they  rapidly  act^uire  strength,  and  by  the  middle  of 
May,  or  perhaps  earlier,  they  will  btj  strong  plants  in 
5-inch'  or  6-inch  pots  ready  to  plant  out.  They 
should  be  grown  on  in  a  warm  house  or  pit  till  within 
a  few  days  of  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
out.— E."H.   

SHORT  NOTE.— KITCHEN. 

Transplanting  boxes. — Mr.  Ilsrwooil,  of  Colehe  t«r, 
gends  us  a  sjiLCi uen  of  wh:it  ia  called  ;i  tiaii.'-iil  intiiif,'  Imx, 
which  luw  a  remov;iV>le  bottuni.  We  object  to  mechanism  tif 
ail  kinds  in  the  garden.    Any  man  who  knows  how  to  move 


a  plant  can  do  so  very  readily  without  any  niechanism, 
and  all  auch  things  as  transplanting  baxes  with  removable 
bottoms,  and  flower-pots  with  wire  "  lifts,"  are  unnecessary. 


PROTECTING  BROCCOLI  IN  WINTER. 

Most  growers  will  admit  that  there  is  much 
uncertainty  attending  the  caltivation  of  Broccoli. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  crop 
generally  occupies  the  best  position  in  the  garden, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  best  soil,  daring  six  or  nine 
months  in  the  year,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  at 
the  end  of  that  time  that  one's  labours  have 
resulted  in  a  very  inadequate  return.  Yet  for 
many  years  such  has  been  the  case,  and  this 
season  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  most  of 
the  crops  of  Broccoli  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  which  were  once  so  promising,  are 
now  blackened  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
through  the  severity  of  the  weather,  all  kinds 
having  suffered  about  alike.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  owing  to  Broccoli  being  such  an 
indispensable  vegetable,  gardeners  would  have 
been  able  to  lay  their  hands  on  some  more  hardy 
and  trustworthy  sorts  than  at  present  exist,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  True,  there  are  plenty  of 
varieties,  far  too  many,  for  half-a-dozen  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  provided  they  possessed  that  one 
desirable  property,  hardiness,  but  that  ia  still  a 
desideratum.  My  experience  is  that  Broccoli 
intended  to  stand  the  winter  is  often  overgrown  ; 
kinds  of  medium  size  and  sturdy  growth  pass  the 
winter  much  better  than  such  as  are  more  succu- 
lent. A  too  rich  soil  for  Broccoli  is  often  dis- 
advantageous, as  it  renders  the  plants  soft  and 
pithy,  and  thereby  more  liable  to  injury  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  Hard  ground  moderately 
enriched  and  plants  set  at  a  greater  distance 
apart  than  is  usually  the  case  are  the  best  pre- 
ventives of  injury  from  frost,  and  yet  after  all 
these  conditions,  if  carried  out,  will  only  partially 
save  a  crop.  We  must  therefore  resort  to  other 
means  of  doing  so,  such  as  providing  some  suit- 
able protection.  The  following  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  worth 
recording  :  A  plantation  of  several  sorts  of  Broc- 
coli had  to  be  taken  up  early  in  November  to 
make  room  for  some  greenhouses  ;  I  therefore  had 
a  trench  dug  .5  feet  wide  and  a  good  spade's 
depth,  throwing  the  earth  half  on  one  side  and 
half  on  the  other  to  form  banks  ;  the  plants  were 
lifted  carefully  with  all  the  earth  attached  to  the 
roots  they  would  carry  and  were  laid  in  this 
trench,  in  which  the  roots  wore  covered  with  the 
loose  earth  left  at  the  bottom  ;  they  were  placed 
at  convenient  distances  apart,  and  made  firm  in 
the  soil  by  treading.  Thus  circumstanced,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  until  frost  set  in,  when 
the  occurrence  of  the  banks  on  each  side  enabled 
me  to  lay  some  supports  across,  on  which  I  laid 
rough  litter  sufficient  to  protect  the  Broccoli  to 
some  extent  from  frost,  though  not  enough  to  keep 
it  entirely  from  them,  for  they  were  sometimes 
frozen.  By  taking  the  litter  off'  at  short  intervals 
and  admitting  light  and  air  I  saved  the  principal 
part  of  my  crop  from  destruction,  while  it  the 
plants  had  stood  where  first  planted  I  fear  I  should 
have  lost  them  all.  This  circumstance  leads  me 
to  think  that  until  we  get  a  good  hardy  Broccoli 
it  would  pay  where  it  can  be  done  to  devise  some 
means  of  protecting  the  sorts  we  now  grow  of  this 
useful  vegetable.  Thomas  Record. 


Bitchen  garden  edgings. — Variegated  Ivy 
makes  a  good  permanent  edging  in  connection 
with  stones  which  it  covers.  I  have  seen  the  stone 
edging  lifted  without  disturbing  the  Ivy  much, 
and  the  walks  relaid  with  asphalte  minus  the 
stone  edging  ;  therefore  the  asphalte  came  close 
up  to  the  Ivy,  which  was  clipped  in  so  as  to  form 
a  straight  edge.  After  laying  down  the  asphalte, 
some  white  and  red  gravel  was  sprinkled  over 
it  to  make  it  firm.  This  made  neat  and  firm  walks 
and  looked  well  in  connection  with  the  Ivy  edging. 
Some  might  perhaps  object  to  Ivy  on  the  ground 
that  it  harbours  slags  and  the  labour  needed  to 
clip  it,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  harbour  more  slugs 
than  Box,  and  as  regards  clipping  it  is  much  easier 
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done  than  that  required  by  many  edgings.  I  have 
seen  wallis  edged  with  a  turf  about  a  foot  in  width, 
and  when  kept  clean  and  neat,  right  well  it  looks. 
But  for  well-kept  gravel  walks  Box  is  my  favourite. 
— Oi.noR. 

Potato  planting. — Because  soils  were  working 
SI  admirablj'.  Potatoes  were  being  planted  very  early, 
growers  naturally  taking  advantage  of  the  6ne,  dry 
weather.  Tubers,  of  cnirse,  find  the  ground  cold, 
and  not  conducive  to  early  growth  ;  hence  it  is  ju^t 
possible  that  they  may  prove  even  more  restful  plante  1 
than  if  kept  in  ttore.  .Judging  by  the  excellent  crops 
often  found  from  self-planted  Potatoes,  it  is  naturally 
concluded  that  early  planting  cmduces  to  the  same 
ra-iult.  It  is  d(>ubtful,  however,  whether  more  self- 
planted  tubers  are  not  destroyed  during  the  winter 
than  live  to  grow,  and  equally  with  very  early  planlied 
tubers  it  is  possible  that  bet  .veen  cold  soil,  vermin, 
and  danger  from  early  frosts  after  growth  is  made 
that  more  come  to  grief  than  if  planting  was  done  a 
iinnth  later,  lender  ordinary  conditions  a  good 
average  planting  time  for  early  kiuds  is  about  the 
end  of  March.  Of  course  in  the  open  ground,  as  in 
warm  borders,  planting  may  be  done  much  earlier. 
No  real  test  seems  to  have  been  made  as  to  the  rela- 
tive values  of  plantings  in  March  and  in  April,  but 
as  in  the  latter  case,  assuming  the  soil  to  be  of  equal 
character,  growth  is  the  more  rapid,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  April  plantings  would  be  the  most  produc- 
tive. Still,  no  OEe  can  blame  growers  for  promotin>; 
planting  so  early  when  weather  is  so  \musually 
favour.djle  and  .soil  in  such  admirable  condition.  Over 
large  breadths  the  dibber  still  remains  the  favourite 
implement  for  planting,  and  when  employed  by  an 
expert  it  is  hard  t"  be.at  it.  I  use  it  myself  largely 
with  the  best  results,  and  the  method  has  the  merit 
also  of  being  an  expeditious  one.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
a  desirable  method  on  wet  soils,  but  thos ;  are  just 
the  soils  in  which  Potatoes  slnuld  not  be  grown  ; 
indeed,  it  i-s  fair  to  say  Ihit  if  the  soil  he  too  wet  for 
dibbliu"  over,  it  is  unfit  for  Potatoes  altogether. — 
A.  D. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Winter's  wokk. — The  sudden  and  unexpected 
advent  of  another  winter— deep  snow  and  as  much 
as  10"  of  frost— has  quite  put  a  stop  to  planting, 
sowing,  and  cultivating  ;  we  can  therefore  furnish 
no  notes  of  present  doings,  but  will  take  a  general 
survey  of  our  winter's  work,  and  how  much  more 
interesting  would  our  gardening  journals  be  if  all 
who  are  capable  (and  there  are  few  who  are  not) 
would  but  record  their  doings  in  certain  depart- 
ments at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  It  ought  to 
be  our  duty  so  to  do,  and  thus  conjointly  would 
hintsand  ideas  be  gathered  from  the  several  records 
that  would  assuredly  prove  of  great  value  to  all,  not 
to  mention  the  satisfaction  that  one  feels  in  having 
honestly  striven  to  impart  the  best  information  in 
one's  power  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity  in  general. 
Such,  therefore,  is  the  object  of  this  note.  Our 
special  winter's  work  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  November,  when  most  of  the  crops  were  ex- 
hausted or  ready  for  harvesting  ;  then  is  the  most 
suitable  time  to  make  notes  as  to  the  following 
season's  cropping  in  order  that  the  various  plats 
of  ground  may  have  the  preparation,  as  regards 
manuring  or  non-manuring,  digging,  or  trenching 
that  is  likely  to  best  suit  each  particular  crop. 
This,  I  need  scarcely  say,  necessitates  having  a 
plan  of  the  kitchen  garden  as  a  kind  of  working 
index  to  the  diary  of  daily  work,  and  having  such 
a  plan,  the  old  one  of  the  previous  year  is  now 
brought  into  requisition  in  order  that,  in  deciding 
the  cropping  of  the  following  (it.,  the  present) 
year,  the  various  plots  may  be  occupied  with 
crops  of  the  most  opposite  description  possible 
from  those  of  the  previous  year.  Strict  rotation 
is  not  possible  within  the  limited  extent  of  our 
ground,  and  therefore  we  have  quite  given  u)! 
attempting  to  follow  that  plan.  We  are  satisfied 
if  we  can  but  arrange  to  grow  Carrots,  Beet,  or 
Parsnips  on  ground  that  was  last  cropped  with 
Calory,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  garden. 
Well,  all  this  we  arranged  in  November,  and  with 
bat  slight  modilioations;  contingent  on  unforeseen 
requirements  it  is  a  plan  to  which  we  shall  doubt- 


less be  able  to  adhere.  It  just  now  occurs  to  me 
though  that  this  exceptionally  severe  and  long 
winter  is  likely  to  upset  our  arrangements  con- 
siderably, as  Broccoli  is  being  slaughtered  whole- 
sale by  this  last  frost.  Kale  and  Brussels  Sprouts, 
too,  have  sutfered,  and  we  must  plant  additional 
lots  of  Cauliflowers  and  Coleworts  to  make  good 
such  losses.  The  ground  for  these  catch  crop^ 
will  probably  be  taken  from  that  set  apart  for 
Potatoes,  and  the  Broccoli  and  Kale  ground  be 
prepared  for  late  crops  of  Potatoes  instead  of  for 
Celery,  as  w-is  intended,  and  Celery  will  then 
have  to  wait  for  the  ground  occupied  by  the  earliest 
Cabbage,  .\part  from  these  unavoidable  contin- 
genciel  that,  in  ordinary  seasons  are  scarcely 
worth  mentioning,  this  plan,  or  what  I  call  a. 
garden  guide  sheet,  is  of  the  utmost  value,  as  it 
ensures  the  methodical,  and  therefore  the  most 
profitable,  way  of  extracting  from  the  soil  the 
fullest  amount  of  produce  that  can  be  got  frorn  it, 
because  what  one  kind  of  crop  does  not  utilise 
another  will,  or,  in  other  words,  what  may  be  un- 
suitable for  Peas  will  bo  relished  by  Potatoes. 

The  cropping  decided,  next  comes  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  here  I  may  say  that  depth 
of  tillage,  for  all  and  every  variety  of  crop,  I  look 
upon  as  essentially  necessary;  therefore  trenching 
is  always  preferred  to  mere  digging,  and  practised 
when  time  allows.     None  of  our  ground  ever  goes 
more  than  two  seasons  without  being  trenched  at 
least  .3  feet  deep  ;  consequently  we  do  not  require 
to  manure  so  heavily  as  must  be  done  on  shallow 
soils  in  order  to  keep   the   crops   growing,   and, 
what  is  more,  tuberous-rooted  crops  always  turn 
out  of  such  ground  straight  and  clean,  which,  if 
full  of  manure,  would  not  be  the  case.   As  a  matter 
of    course,   ground    that  is  set  apart  for   Peas, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Runner  Beans,  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  and  autumn  Cauliflowers  is  trenched  deeply 
and  highly  manured.     Then,  as  to  manure,  as  we 
are  not  overdone  with  this  commodity,  we  have 
to  take  into  account  our  stock  of  all  kinds,  and 
use  what  we  think  most  suitable  for  any  given 
crop.     For  Turnips,  Radishes,  Spinach,  and  Let- 
tuces we  for  the  most  part  manufacture  our  own, 
by  burning  up  all  the  refuse  leaves,  scraps  of 
sticks,  wood,  and  prunings  that  we  can  get  toge- 
ther, the  ashes  from  such  a  smother  being  equal 
to  the  best  of  manures  for  the  aforesaid  crops. 
8  jot  and  lime,  a  thin  layer  put  immediately  under 
the  top  spit  and  stable-yard  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  are  the  best  fertilisers  for  Onions, 
Shallots,  and  Garlic.     Stable  manure  in  its  en- 
tirety is  that  which  we  prefer  for  all  deep-rooting 
crops,  such  as  Peas,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Kales.     For  Potatoes  we  are  careful  never  to 
apply   fresh   manure  of   any  kind  ;    vegetable  or 
leaf-soil,  guano,  bone-dust,  Beeson's  and  several 
other  kinds  of  artificial  manures  are  preferable,  as 
the  tubers  notonly  turn  out  cleaner,  but  in  seasons 
when  murrain  has  been  prevalent  I  have  noted  im- 
munity to  some  extent  from  that  affection  in  the  case 
of  crops  thus  manured  compared  with  those  grown 
with  fresh  stable  manure.     We  were  in  the  midst 
of  this  work  at  Christmas  when  the  great  storm 
set  in,  and  all  hands  had  to  be  told  off  to  cover 
up,  with  Bracken  and  long  litter.  Celery,  Parsnips, 
Beet,  Cauliflower  plants,  and  herbs,  and  to  lift 
sufficient  supplies  of  Parsnips,  Horseradish,  .Jeru- 
salem Artichokes,  and   Celery  to   serve   till   the 
storm  ended.     Our  next  operations  were  cutting 
and  pointing  Pea  sticks  and  Bean  rods,  and  ex- 
amining root  and  Potato  stores  to  remove  decay. 
This  work  ended— the  snow  had  fortunately  come 
before  there  had  been  any  severe  frost— by  shovel- 
ling the  snow  and  throwing  it  over  the  newly- 
trenched  ground  as  each  trench  was  completed, 
we  were  able  to  continue  at  that  work  till  the 
storm  was  over,  or  rather  till  the  snow  had  gone, 
for  the  frost  still  continued  and  prevented  our 
completing  the  work  ;  but  the  hard   state  of  the 
walks  and  land  was  favourable  for  soil  and  manure- 
wheeling,    and     therefore    mulching    with    long 
manure   Raspberries,   Strawberries,   and    narrow 
fruit-tree    borders,   as  well  as  wheeling   soil  to 
places  where  it  was  needed  for  fruit-tree  renova- 
tion and  replanting,  were  done.     Then  came  the 
end  of  the  frost,  followed  by  the  finest  February 


weather  on  record,  and  trenching  was  all  com- 
pleted, seeds  that  it  was  desirable  to  sow  were  got 
in,  and  a  commencement  made  at  repairing  Box 
edgings,  turning  and  resurfacing  with  a  bit  of 
fresh  gravel  the  walks,  at  which  stage  further 
progress  is  stayed  by  this  new  return  of  winterly 
weather.  .  ^V.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINQ. 

HEL1ANTHEMUM3  AND  CISTUSE3. 
I  i.iuiTE  agree  with  all  "  W.  G."  says  respecting 
the  beauty  of  Helianthemum  (Cistus)  algarvensis, 
and  also  with  his  remarks  as  to  the  positions  in 
which  plants  of  this  kind  should  be  grown.     The 
best  example  of  H.  algarvensis  which  I  remember 
to  have  seen  was  in  the  midland  counties,  near 
Derby  ;  it  was  growing  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with 
a  southern  aspect  ;  it  was  about  6  feet  high  and 
about  4  feet  across.     There  are  one  or  two  other 
species  equally  beautiful  with  which  I  have  mtt 
during  my  rambles  in  South  Europe.     Helianthe- 
mum alyssoides  and    scabrosum    are    two    very 
similar  plants,  so  much  so,  that  even  M.  Gillet, 
in    "Flore    Francaise,"    omits    to    mention    the 
latter.     H.  alyssoides  is  a  twiggy,  much-branched 
shrub,  the  branches  of  which  are  set  at  nearly 
right  angles  with  the  stem  ;  the  leaves  are  grey- 
green,  small,  and  nearly  round  ;  the  blossoms  are 
as  round  as  a  wheel,  and  brilliant  yellow  in  colour 
without  spots.     H.  scabrosum  has  larger  leavep, 
the  branches  are  more  upright,  and  the  flower?, 
while  similar  in  colour,  are  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  H.  alyssoides  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  plant  is 
more  robust.     The  two  are  found  growing  side  by 
side  scattered  in  patches  over  a  considerable  area 
of  ountry,   generally  on   the  outskirts  of  Pine 
forests.     Bushes  of  them  upwards  of  a  yard  high 
and  as  much  through  are  when  in  flower  a  per- 
fect blaz3  of  colour.     Large  masses  of  them  in  full 
beauty   are   sights    not    easily   to    be  forgotten. 
Although   these  two  species    come  from   so  far 
south  they  have  proved  to  be  quite  hardy,  even 
at  York  ;  exposed  on  rockwork  in  Messrs.  Back- 
house's nurseries  there,  they  have  withstood  with- 
out injury  from  '20'  to  .3(1^  of  frost    H.  umbellatum 
is  another  interesting  plant.     In  its  wild  station 
tufts  of  it  may  be  seen  fully  a  yard  in  diameter 
and  about  1'2  inches  high.     It  has  small,  narrow, 
Rosemary-like  leaves,  green  above  and  somewhat 
silvery  beneath.     The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
loose  umbels,  are  pure  white,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  shilling  to  a  florin.     This  plant  is  found 
abundantly  in  Central  France  and  on  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees  in  exposed  positions.     Cistus  lavenduhe- 
folius  is  another  beautiful,  upright,  much-branched 
little   seaside  shrub,  with  narrow  silvery  leaves 
and  soft,  delicate,  pale  yellow  flowers.     This  and 
H.  umbellatum  appear  to  enjoy  a  little  peat  and 
sand  in  the  soil,  which  should  also  be  well  drained. 
H.  guttatum  is  an  annual  species,  the  stems  of 
which    are    erect,   slightly   branched,   and    from 
(1  inches  to  12  inches  high.     The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  several  together,  are  terminal,  and  as 
large   as  those  of  H.    (Cistus)   formosum,    bright 
yellow,  and  with  a  hanclsome  purple  blotch  at  base 
of    each  petal.     I  have  brought  this    home    on 
several  occasions,  but  have  failed  to  cultivate  it 
after  the  first  year.     It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  anyone  has  succeeded  with  it. 

R.  Potter, 


The  C  jnstantinople  Nut. — I  have  read  with 

interest  the  account  of  Corylus  Coluroa  (the  Con- 
stantinople Nut),  especially  as  I  had  in  my  kitchen 
farden  here  a  very  fine  specimen  of  it,  which  I  cut 
down  in  1877,  and  then  made  the  following  memo- 
randa concerning  it:  "Nov.  27,  1877.  Just  cut 
down  a  Corylus  Colurna,  a  real  curiosity  ;  it  was  in 
the  kitchen  garden  and  took  up  so  much  room,  that  I 
was  obliged  at  last  to  take  it  down,  especially  as  the 
nuts  were  useless  ;  they  were  so  hard,  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  break  them.  This  was  really  a  tree, 
not  a  shrub  in  growth.  The  stem  measured  (i  feet  in 
circumferenca  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  ^>  feet 
at  8  feet  from  the  ground ;  it  was  straight  up  to  that 
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height,  when  it  branched.  The  ground  shaded  by  the 
branches  was  39  feet  across."  This  tree  I  should  think 
had  been  planted  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  before  it  was 
cut  down.  The  figure  of  the  nut  (p-  260)  with  its 
fiinged  beard  is  excellent. — W.  Wickham,  Binsted- 
Wi/rl-,  Alton,  Han's. 

The  Golden  Cassinia.— I  was  in  a  nursery  the 
other  day  where  no  tree  or  shrub  is  grown  unUss  it 
be  thoroughly  hardy,  and  there  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
this  Australian  shrub  growing.  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  hardy  beyond  a  doubt,  and  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  plant  such  a  pretty  little  Evergreen,  which 
is  so  different  from  any  other  shrub  hardy  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  low-growing  and  very  branching 
bu.sh,  covered  with  tiny  leaves,  which  are  powdered 
on  their  under-surfaces  with  gold,  as  are  the  Gold 
Ferns,  so  that  the  bush  has  quite  a  golden  hue  at  all 
seasons.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  but  produced  in 
long  clusters  terminating  the  shools.  It  grows  well 
in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  thrives  best  in  a  light,  sandy 
loam,  in  a  dryish,  warm  spot.  It  has  not  been  much 
planted,  but,  like  other  Australian  shrubs,  such  rs 
Olearia  Haasti,  which  has  also  proved  perfectly  hardy 
here,  it  will  become  popular.  Cassinia  fulvida,  the  name 
of  this  golden  shrub,  is  better  known  under  its 
synonym,  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus. 

Cupressus  Lawaoniana  intertexta.— (If  the 

numerous  varieties  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  that  called 
intertexta  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  elegant.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  too  informal  for  some  nurserymen,  who  di.slike 
a  tree,  especially  a  Conifer,  if  it  is  less  symmetrical 
than  a  sugar-loaf,  or  has  any  tendency  to  depart  from 
the  conventional  Cypress  growth.  But  such  is  the 
growth  of  intertexta  ;  it  takes  a  form  different  from 
any  of  its  relatives;  it  spreads  at  the  base  and  throws 
out  its  branches  more  horizontally  than  others,  and 
these  hang  in  a  loose  and  most  graceful  way.  The 
growth  is  never  so  dense  as  in  an  ordinary  Lawson 
Cypress,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  lighter  .shade  of 
green  on  account  of  the  branchlets  being  more  glau- 
cous. It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  a  stock  plant  in  tree 
nurseries,  for  one  would  like  to  plant  it,  as  it  is 
capable  of  producing  a  better  effect  in  a  group  or 
isolated  than  most  others.  Messrs.  Veitch  cata- 
logue it  as  synonymous  with  juniperina,  but  what 
Juniper  it  resembles  in  growth  is  not  clear.  The 
price  that  is  asked  for  it  is  not  in  the  least  too  high 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  and,  in  our  opinion, 
less  valuable  varieties. 

A  good  climbing  shrub.— Ercilla  spicata  is  a 
name  one  may  find  in  some  nursery  catalogues  of 
shrubs,  but  the  plant  itself  is  but  imperfectly  known, 
though  it  is  not  without  value  as  a  climber;  indeed, 
there  is  not  a  shrub  that  clings  more  tenaciously  to  a 
wall  than  this  Peruvian  plant.  It  has  an  abundance 
of  thong-like  branches,  and  when  these  are  placed 
against  a  wall  or  tree  trunk  they  send  out  myriads  of 
stem-roots  like  the  Ivy,  and  by  these  the  plant  fastens 
itself  so  strongly,  that  when  it  has  made  a  huge  over- 
hanging head,  the  heaviest  snowstorm  will  not  dis- 
lodge it.  A  climber  such  as  this  is  is  often  needed 
in  certain  circumstances,  such  as  a  wind-exposed  part 
of  a  house.  It  does  not  possess  remarkable  beauty  of 
foliage  or  flowers,  the  former  being  small  and  pale 
green,  while  the  latter  are  small  and  inconspicuous. 
The  leaves  are  leathery  in  texture,  and  though 
normally  evergreen,  the  plant  loses  its  leaves  in  our 
winters  as  a  rule.  Besides  its  use  as  a  wall  covering, 
it  is  a  capital  plant  for  planting  at  the  foot  of  a  short 
tree  trunk,  pillar,  or  similar  support.  Its  branches 
quickly  reach  the  top  of  its  support,  and  then  spread 
out  into  a  large  umbrageous  head  as  Ivy  does,  when 
it  assumes  its  tree-like  growth,  but  while  the  Ercilla 
is  very  rapid  the  other  is  comparatively  slow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Europe 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  always  proved  itself 
perfectly  hardy,  even  when  planted  against  isolated 
stumps  or  pillars.  It  is  known  also  under  the  name 
of  Bridgesia  spicata,  and  is  catalogued  as  such  by  some 
nurserymen. 

Bambu  sa  Metake .  —This  Bamboo,  when  planted 
in  masses  of  three  or  four  together  close  to  the  edge 
of  ornamental  water,  has  a  fine  effect  reflected  on  the 
water  ;  indeed,  such  a  position  seems  to  suit  it  best, 
as  it  enjoys  an  abundance  of  water,  especially  during 
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the  summer  months,  and  a  light  rich  soil  that  is  free 
from  chalk.  The  latter  gives  the  foliage  a  sickly 
light  green  colour.  This  Bamboo  is  easily  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  it  in 
positions  exposed  to  much  east  wind.  We  lately 
planted  a  good  specimen  of  it  on  the  Grass,  thinking 
it  would  look  well  in  such  a  position,  but  the  late 
severe  frosts,  combined  with  cold  cutting  east  winds, 
have,  if  not  killed  it,  quite  spoiled  the  leaves  by  con- 
verting them  to  an  ashy  grey.  When  new  growth 
takes  place  this  defect  will  be  somewhat  remedied, 
but  the  plant  will  be  disfigored  for  a  long  time.  Do 
not,  therefore,  plant  this  charming  Bamboo  in  exposed 
places  if  shelter  elsewhere  can  be  given  to  it — South 
Hanto. 


THE  DOUGLAS  SPRUCE. 

(abies  douglasi.) 

Of  late  years  there  has  probably  been  more 
written  about  the  Douglas  Spruce  than  about 
any  other  Conifer,  both  as  regards  its  qualitips  as 


of  Larch,  Scotch,  and  even  Spruce,  neglecting 
such  trees  as  the  Corsican  Pine  and  the  Douglas 
Spruce.  The  comparative  scarcity  and  high 
price.?  of  these  two  trees  in  the  nursery  have,  of 
course,  influenced  planters  ;  yet  by  this  time, 
seeing  that  the  tree  has  been  introduced  sixty 
years,  plantations  of  it  ought  not  to  be  a  rare 
sight.  Another  point,  no  doubt,  that  has  influ- 
enced planters  is  that  the  tree,  though  thoroughly 
hardy,  will  not  .succeed  in  exposed  places  where 
the  sturdy  Scotch,  the  Corsican,  and  other  Pines 
are  thoroughly  at  home.  The  Douglas  must 
have  shelter  and  a  good  soil,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  sheltered  valleys  in  this  country 
still  under  wood  that  would  exactly  suit  the 
Douglas.  Its  growth  is  rapid  when  once  it  has 
become  established,  and  surpasses  even  the 
Spruce  in  that  respect,  particularly  in  sheltered 
places  along  the  southern  coast  line,  where  its 
annual  growth  varies  from  2  feet  to  3  feet.    Some 


The  Douglas  Spruce  (Abies  Djuglasi) ;  coning  branch,  flower,  full-sized  cone,  cone-gcale,  seed  and  leaves. 


a  timber  tree  and  its  value  for  ornamental  plant- 
ing. "Writers  are  all  agreed  that  this  tree  has  great 
merit  for  forest  planting,  and  some  even  look 
upon  it  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  Larch 
should  that  tree  continue  to  degenerate,  as  many 
assert  it  does.  When  such  authorities  on  tree- 
planting  as  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  speak  in  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Douglas  Spruce  as  a  timber 
tree  for  this  country,  no  one  need  hesitate  to 
make  plantations  of  it.  The  home-grown  timber 
has  proved  in  all  respects  excellent,  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  the  imported  logs  of  it,  and  by  actual 
experiment  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is 
stronger  and  tougher  even  than  the  Pitch  Pine. 
But  no  one  has  had  much  experience  of  English 
Douglas  Spruce  timber  grown  in  plantations,  as 
there  are  very  few  places  where  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  this  fact  shows  how  hard 
it  seems  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track 
among  planters.     They   still  plant  their   acres 


of  the  greatest  annual  growths  I  have  seen  are 
made  in  an  avenue  a  mile  in  length  at  Bayham, 
in  Kent.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  avenue 
the  ground  undulates  a  good  deal,  and  the  road 
and  the  trees  follow  the  surface  of  hill  and  dale. 
On  the  high  spots  the  trees  are  continually 
lashed  by  the  wind,  and  therefore  are  miserable 
specimens — stunted  and  thin  ;  but  wliere  the 
ground  dips  so  that  the  avenue  trees  are  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  they  shoot  up  long  annual 
growths,  and,  moreover,  are  densely  whorled 
with  branches. 

The  trees  in  this  avenue  afl'ord  a  good  illustra- 
tion as  to  llie  influence  of  shelter  and  exposure 
on  the  Douglas  Fir,  and  one  would  hard)}'  credit 
the  fact  that  all  the  frees  were  of  the  same  size 
and  age  at  the  time  of  planting,  so  great  is  the 
difl'ereuce  between  those  on  the  high  ground  and 
those  in  the  low  spots.  The  good  soil  which 
gathers  in  the  low  places  may,  of  course,  contri- 
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bute  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  without  the 
shelter  they  could  not  have  made  such  rapid 
progress.  Shelter,  therefore,  is  essential  for  the 
Douglas  Spruce,  whether  it  be  planted  in  masses 
or  as  isolated  specimens,  and  coupled  with  this  it 
should  have  a  deep  loamy  soil  to  grow  in  in  a 
moist,  but  by  no  means  waterlogged,  spot.  The 
finest  trees  of  Abies  Douglasi  I  have  seen  in  this 
country  have  mostly  been  in  sheltered  spots, 
protected  from  prevailing  winds  either  by  plan- 
tations, high  ground,  or  buildings,  and  invariably 
on  good,  deep,  moist  soils.  On  thin,  poor  soils, 
and  especially  if  exposed,  it  is  almost  always  a 
failure.  It  succeeds  on  sandy  soils,  and  particu- 
larly if  it  be  peaty,  and  I  have  seen  excellent 
specimens  on  the  chalk  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not 
a  good  tree  for  such  soils. 

It  is  a  beautiful  tree  in  all  phases  of  its  exist- 
ence, from  the  seedling  stage  to  towering  trees  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  there  are 
few  more  beautiful  sights  in  a  nursery  than  a 
mass  numbering  thousands  of  young  plants  just 
when  they  are  bursting  into  new  growth,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  ornamental  tree  that  presents  such 
a  noble  and  yet  elegant  aspect  as  a  Douglas  Fir 
when  of  such  a  size  as  that  at  Dropmore.  This 
Dropniore  tree  is  probably  the  finest  in  Europe, 
being  now  some  1-20  feet  higli,  with  a  spread  of 
branches  of  over  70  feet,  and  a  girth  of  trunk  at 
a  yard  from  the  ground  of  over  10  feet.  It  is 
truly  a  grand  specimen,  having  a  towering  bole 
as  straight  as  a  mast,  and  regular  whorls  of 
feathery  foliage  from  the  top  to  the  very  base, 
where  they  sweep  the  turf.  It  was  planted  in 
1828,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  trees  in 
this  country,  as  it  was  only  two  years  before  that 
date  discovered  by  the  traveller  David  Douglas, 
who  was  at  that  time  collecting  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London.  It  was  from  this 
source  that  Lord  Grenville,  the  owner  of  Drop- 
more,  obtained  his  seeds.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  tree  has  been  largely  planted  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  these  islands  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  pre- 
dict that  it  will  be  one  of  the  trees  of  the  future, 
and  will  be  almost  as  important  in  an  English 
park  or  garden  landscape  as  the  Lebanon  Cedar. 
As  to  its  value  as  a  timber  tree,  that  subject  may 
be  left  for  discussion  in  ]Viimls  ainl  Forest.-:,  but 
few  will  question  its  importance  from  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view. 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  very  few 
varieties  crop  up,  notwithstanding  the  millions 
of  seedlings  that  have  been  raised.  There  is  a 
pendulous  variety  which  is  an  even  more  grace- 
ful tree  than  the  type,  and  a  variety  named 
Standishi  having  longer  and  greener  leaves,  and 
is  similar  to  the  variety  taxifolia,  which  name  is 
often  applied  to  A.  Douglasi  itself,  especially  in 
old  collections,  on  account  of  the  tree  having 
once  borne  the  name  Pinus  taxifolia.  A  variety 
named  Stairi,  which  has  a  sickly  look,  being 
neither  golden  nor  silvery,  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning.  Of  the  typical  Douglas  Fir  there 
are  evidently  two  distinct  forms  in  nurseries — 
one  having  pale  green  foliage,  while  the  other  is 
very  glaucous.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the 
genuine  form,  producing  the  best  timber,  and 
altogether  a  finer  tree. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  Douglas 
Fir  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  forms 
boundless  forests  in  the  regions  of  the  great  far 
west,  and  extending  as  far  south  as  Jlexicu.  It 
was  first  discovered  about  the  year  1797  by 
Menzies,  but  it  was  not  till  thirty  years  after 
that  Douglas  introduced  it  to  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  revision  of  the  Coniferai  this 
tree  is  strictly  not  a  true  Abies,  but  forms  a 
genus  by  itself  named  Pseudo-tsuga,  but  it  wiU 


probably  be   a   long   time  before   this  name  is 
generally  adopted.  W.  G. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

March  22. 

The  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  floral  committees  was 
on  this  occasion  held  in  the  conservatory,  and  was 
very  interesting,  owing  to  the  fine  collections  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers  sent  by  nurserymen,  speci- 
ally worthy  of  note  being  the  groups  of  Hyacinths 
from  Messrs.  James  Veitoh  and  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Cutbuhh  and  Son,  and  the  beautiful  pot  Roses  of 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  as  well  as  the  showy  collection 
of  Cyclamens  from  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing plants,  viz.,  Rhododendron  balsaminieflorum  car 
neum,  a  double-flowered  variety,  the  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  saffron-yellow,  shaded  rose  and  as  large 
almost  as  those  of  a  Gardenia  ;  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Boronia  heterophylla. — A  great  ac(iui8ition 
to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  more  especially  as  the 
colour,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  rose-crimson,  is  so  effec- 
tive ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  and  borne  in  great 
profusion  all  along  the  stem,  even  in  very  small  plants ; 
in  addition  it  is  also  sweet-scented  ;  exhibited  by 
Blessrs.  Veitch.  Zygopetalum  Veitchi. — This,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Zygopetalum  crinitum  and 
Colax  jugo.sU3,  was  carrying  two  flowers  ;  the  lip  is 
beautifully  spotted  with  rich  violet  on  a  whitish 
ground,  the  petals  brownish,  dashed  with  yellow  ; 
shown  by  Messrs.  ^'eitch.  Hyacinth  La  Belle. — A 
variety  bearing  a  large  spike  of  single  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  beaut  ifid  pinkish  colour ;  also  exhibited  by 
the  Messrs.  Veitch.  Odontoglossum  triumphans 
(Kosefield  variety). — This  plant  was  carrying  two 
large  spikes  of  fiue  large  flowers  ;  the  petals  and 
sepals  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  banded  and  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  the  lip,  whitish,  with  violet  markings, 
and  margined  with  yellow,  very  pretty  ;  shown  by 
Mr.  Da  B.  Crawshay. 

In  addition  to  the  above  certificated  plants,  Messrs. 
Veitch  sent  five  new  Aniaryllids,  viz.,  The  Bride, 
white,  striped  with  red  ;  Paulina,  the  petals  of  a 
beautiful  orange  scarlet,  having  along  the  centre  of 
each  a  distinct  band  of  greenish  white  ;  Hon.  and 
Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  large  and  of  fine  form,  scarlet, 
with  distinct  white  band  along  the  middle  of  each 
petal  ;  Hilarious,  a  beautiful  self-coloured  scarlet ; 
Her  Majesty,  white,  blotched  with  red. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  staged  a  very  fine  group  of 
Hyacinths,  the  colours  well  arranged  and  displayed 
to  advantage.  Noticeable  among  the  varieties  were 
Lord  Derby,  porcelain -blue  ;  King  of  the  Blues,  dark 
blue;  Lady  Derby,  pure  white,  with  fine  large  pips; 
La  Grandesse,  very  fine  white;  The  Sultan,  dark 
blue,  and  m.any  others.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal  was  deservedly  awarded. 

Messrs.  W.  Catbush  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  High- 
gite,  staged  a  somewhat  similar  group  to  the  above, 
the  flower-spikes  and  individual  flowers  being  large 
and  good.  Worthy  of  note  were  Madame  Van  der 
Hoop,  larga  single  white;  Linnreus,  single  red; 
Blondin,  similar  to  Lord  Derby.  A  silver  Banksian 
med.al  was  awarded. 

Messrs  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  staged  a  beautiful  group  of  pot  Roses.  These 
were  remarkably  fine  for  the  season.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  Lady  Mary  FitzwilUam,  of  a  light 
pink  colour,  large  and  full ;  Innocente  Pirola  as  a 
half  standard,  bearing  very  large  creamy  white 
flowers;  Dr.  Andry,  beautiful  scarlet;  Francesca 
Kruger,  saffron-yellow;  Jean  Dacher,  very  distinct 
and  pretty;  Rubens,  large  and  fine;  Heinrich  Schul- 
theis,  large,  bright  pink.  In  good  condition  also 
were  the  Polyantha  varieties  Mignonette,  pink,  and 
Paquerettc,  whiti';  the  curious  Rosa  virididora  and 
Rosa  rugosa  alba.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  also  exhibited  the  two  Saxi- 
frages Frederic!  Auguati  and  Sancta,  the  former  of 
which  has  longer  flower-spikes  and  paler  yellow  flowers. 
The  same  fi:ui  also   sent   a   beautiful   white    Lilac, 


named  Marie  Lemoine ;  the  flowers  and  trusses  were 
large  and  freely  produced. 

Mr.  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  contributed  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Spiraeas  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
These  arranged  on  the  ground  in  a  circular  form  were 
very  much  admired.  A  bronze  Banksian  nieilal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Drost  also  exhibited  a  new  Tulip  and 
some  cut  sprays  of  English-grown  LiUi',  which  were 
remark  .alily  good. 

Mr.  George  Maw  sent  a  dwarfed  .Japaness  Pinus, 
said  to  be  thirty  years  old. 

Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  sent 
five  varieties  of  Odontoglossum,  including  the  one 
alluded  to  above.  Mr.  Todrnan,  Rose  Park  Nurseries, 
Upper  Tooting,  exhibited  nine  varieties  of  Azaleas  of 
the  hybrid  Chinese  type.  Mr.  Palmer,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Powell,  sent  cut  blooms  of  Odontoglossum 
excellens  and  Pescatorei.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  exhibited  a  bright  yellow  Primrose. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  sent 
the  Trentham  variety  of  Cudogyne  cristata.  It  was 
growing  in  a  small  pot,  and  bearing  a  fine  spike  of 
flowers.  Mr.  Wilson  also  contributed  some  fine 
hybrid  Christmas  Roses.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  sent  a  beautiful  lot  of  the  new 
Violet  Wellsiana.  These  were  covered  with  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  of  an  intense  blue. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Mangles  exhibited  a  plant  of  the  hand- 
some Sikkim  Rhododendron  Falconeri,  carrjdng  a 
truss  of  large,  creamy  white  flowers.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Philbrick,  Bickley,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Bartetti, 
a  cross  between  barbatum  and  Chantini.  The  flower 
is  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  petals  and  sepals  of  the 
same  shade,  the  dorsal  sepal  large,  margined  with 
white  and  splashed  with  violet,  the  centre  striped 
with  dark  brown  streaks.  Mr.  Philbrick  also  showed 
an  Angraecura  citratum  bearing  two  large  spikes,  each 
about  2  feet  long,  of  its  beautiful  ivory  white  flowers. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  staged  a  very  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Narcissi,  intermixed  with 
Anemone  fulgens,  Chionodoxa  Lucilia;,  Tulips,  Ane- 
mone coronaria,  very  fine  ;  Doronicum  C'lusii,  bright 
yellow  ;  Megasea  speciosa,  and  a  few  Tree  Pieonies. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  exhibited  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  Narcissi,  interspersed  with  the  beautiful 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  rendering  the  group  very  effec- 
tive. Included  in  this  group  were  Anemone  fulgens. 
Anemone  coronaria.  Iris  reticulata,  &c.  A  silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son  also  staged  a  collection  of  hybrid  Christmas 
Roses. 

Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  and  Gabriel  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Narcissi,  and  a  handsome  gathering 
of  Chionodoxa  Lucilife,  which  was  very  effective. 
Prominent  in  this  group  were  Anemone  fulgens  and 
Allium  album.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded. 

The  St.  George's  Nursery  Company  (Mr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  manager)  staged  a  fine  group  of  Cyclamens, 
very  noticeable  being  the  white  varieties,  which  were 
of  large  size.  Other  colours  too  were  good.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  worthily  awarded.  Messrs. 
Green  and  Nephew  exhibited  their  Munstead  flower- 
glasses. 

Fruit  committee. — Mr.  S.  Ford,  the  Garden?, 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  sent  a  collection  of  fourteen 
varieties  of  Apples,  the  best  being  Norfolk  Beaufio, 
French  Crab,  Mere  de  Me'nage,  Golden  Reinette, 
Duck's-bill,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Adam's  Pearmain, 
and  Miss  Margaret,  a  small,  late,  very  highly 
coloured  Apple,  which  the  committee  considered  very 
promising.  Mr.  Ford  also  sent  a  dish  of  Uvelale's 
St.  Germain  Pear.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  for  the  collection. 

Mr.  G.  AUis,  Old  Warden  Park  Gardens,  Big- 
gleswade, sent  sixteen  dishes  of  Apples,  noticeable 
as  being  in  good  condition  were  Norfolk  Beaufin, 
Wellington,  Striped  Beaufin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
New  Hawthornden,  and  Northern  Greening.  The 
whole  collection  had  been  well  kept.  He  also  staged 
three  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  for  which 
a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Roupell  exhibited  eight  dishes  of  Apples, 
New  Northern  Greening,  Wellington,  The  Loudon, 
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or  Five  Crowned  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and 
Beauty  of  Kent  being  the  best. 

Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Decker's  Hill,  Shifnal,  sent  a 
seedling  Apple,  of  which  the  committee  i-equired  a 
larger  number  to  be  shown. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphanage. 

A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  establishing  the 
above  was  held  in  the  conservatory  on  Tuesday,  the 
22Dd  inst.,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed and  unanimously  carried  ; — 

1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  th-s  meeting,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  establish  a  fund  to  be  called  "The  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund." 

2.  That  a  provisional  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  scheme  and  lay  it  before  a  future  meeting, 
and  that  the  said  committee  consist  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  Dr.  Masters,  S.  Hibberd,  G.  Deal,  J. 
Wright,  J.  Roberts,  C.  Penny,  B.  S.  Williams,  W. 
Richards,  J.  Douglas,  J.  Fraser,  C.  H.  Sharman, 
H.  J.  Vtitch,  J.  WoodlDridge,  A.  F.  Barron,  R.  Dean, 
and  John  Matthews. 

3.  That  W.  Richards  be  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
fund. 

4.  That  the  following  gentlemen,  viz ,  A.  F. 
Barron,  J.  Wright,  B.  Wynne,  be  appointed  honorary 
secretaries. 


Narcissus  committee. — The  first  meeting  thij 
sfason  of  the  Narcissus  committee  was  held  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuesil.ay  last  when  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  submitted  were  very  good  specimens  of 
flowers  from  roots  collected  at  various  times  from 
their  native  habitats  chiefly  in  Spain  .and  Portugal, 
including  many  forms  of  pseudo-Narcissus,  triandrus, 
Corbularia,  and  natui'al  hybi-ids.  Many  of  these  had 
been  sent  home  by  Mr.  George  Maw,  who  also  brought 
some  of  his  own  collecting  and  described  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  found  growing.  An  inte- 
resting communication  was  made  by  Mr.  Threlfall  on 
the  rudimentary  forms  of  some  organs  found  in  cer- 
tain varieties,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  he 
hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  distinguish  in  some 
cises  one  species  from  another,  and  which  might 
prove  of  assistance  in  bearing  on  the  question  of 
doubtful  hybrids ;  but  as  he  was  still  at  work  on  the 
subject  he  promised  a  further  communication  later  on. 
Some  fine  flowers  were  sent  from  Ireland,  but  owing 
to  the  severe  weather  almost  all  the  English  ones  had 
been  opened  under  glass,  and  so  could  not  be  reported 
on.  It  was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  on  May  10 
as  Well  as  the  two  in  April  (12  and  26)  already  ad- 
vertised.— C.  R.  ScRASE-DiCKiNS,  Hull.  Sec. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 


Makch  2-3. 
The  first  spring  show  of  the  season  held  by  the  above 
society  on  Wednesday  last  was  rendered  very  attrac- 
tive by  the  magnificent  display  of  spring-flowering 
plants,  notably  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Cyclamen  and 
Camellias.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  no  prizes  provided  for  Orchids,  which  are 
now  at  their  best.  These  might  well  be  encouraged, 
seeing  that  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  in  most 
of  the  collections  around  London.  Azaleas  were 
very  poorly  represented. 

Independent  of  the  plants  staged  in  competiuon 
for  the  prizes,  miscellaneous  groups  helped  to  mike 
the  exhibition  very  attractive.  In  the  competition 
for  hardy  herbaceous  plants  Mr.  Douglas  took  first 
and  only  honours  with  a  beautiful  lot,  comprising 
among  others  good  plants  of  Solomon's  Seal,  Fritil- 
laria  Meleagris  and  its  white  variety,  Megasea 
Stracheyi,  and  the  lovely  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. 
In  the  hardy  Primula  class  Mr.  Douglas  was  also  to 
the  front  with  P.  rosea,  nivea,  obconica,  very  fine, 
intermedia,  &c.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son  staged  a 
very  handsome  lot  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  won  first  honours  with  Roses  in  pots, 
and  in  the  Amaryllis  class  Mr.  Douglas  showed  some 
excellent  varieties,  including  Dr.  Masters,  Calypso, 
John  He.al,  and  one  of  his  own  raising,  which  was 
also  certificated.  The  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  J.  Odell 
were  beautiful  plants,  one  mass  of  bloom,  the  white 
varieties  especially  good. 


Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
fine  group  of  Hyacinths,  which  were  worthy  of  the 
large  bronze  medal  awarded  them.  They  also  exhi- 
bited several  new  Amaryllids,  and  the  new  and  beauti- 
ful Boronia  heterophylla,  as  also  other  new  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbnsh  and  Sons,  Highgate,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  group  of  Hyacinths  which  they  staged  at 
Kensington  last  Tuesday,  on  this  occasion  added  an 
effective  display  of  Tulips.  A  small  silver  medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged 
twelve  very  large  plants  of  Camellias,  as  also  some 
smaller  ones,  very  noteworthy  being  one  named 
Cup  of  Beauty,  a  white  variety  very  much  suffused 
with  pink  ;  Mr.  D.  Ofi'ey,  white ;  C.  M.  Hovey, 
bright  scarlet  ;  Belle  Jeannette,  red  with  white  mark- 
ings. In  addition  to  the  above  they  also  staged 
twelve  boxes  of  cut  blooms  and  well-flowered  plants 
of  Clematis  indivisa  lobata.  A  silver  medal  was 
awarded  for  the  collection. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited  a  group  of  Tea  and 
other  Roses,  including  Mignonette  and  Paquerette  of 
the  Polyanthacla-s;  the  curious  viridiflora,  and  a  white 
Lilac  named  Marie  Lemoine,  as  also  a  small  group  of 
rock  plants.     A  large  bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey  was  awarded  a  large  bronze  medal 
for  a  group  of  Roses,  very  fresh  and  pretty. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  sent  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Hyacinths,  "Tidips,  Narcissus  Tazetta, 
Cyclamen,  and  varieties  of  Imantophyllum  miuia- 
turn,  forming  a  very  attractive  bank.  The  Imanto- 
phylhims  were  carrying  large  heads  of  intense  orange- 
scarlet  blooms  and  were  very  effective.  A  large  silver 
medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley, 
in  addition  to  tlie  plants  they  had  put  up  for  com- 
petition, exhibited  a  group  of  Hyacinths.  They  were 
well  grown,  the  foliage  and  flower-spikes  stout  and 
dwarf.  A  large  bronze  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Williams  also  staged  a  group  of  spring-flowering 
plants,  consisting  of  Narcissi,  early  flowering  Pelar- 
goniums, Cytisu-i,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c  , 
all  well  grown.     A  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Wiight,  Turner  Road,  Lee,  exhibited  a 
fine  group  of  Hyavinths.  A  large  bronze  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  sent  a  large 
group  of  his  now  well-known  Cinerarias,  perfect  in 
form,  and  having  very  showy  colours.  A  large  bronze 
medal  was  awarded. 

The  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.  (H.  B.  Smith, 
manager)  received  a  bronze  medal  for  a  collection  of 
Cyclamen,  the  flowers  varying  from  pure  white  to 
dark  purple. 

Mr.  J.  Odell,  Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Cyclamens,  the  dark  colours  in  this  collec- 
tion being  exceptionally  good.  A  large  bronze  medal 
was  awarded. 

Mr.  Henry  Little,  The  Barons,  sent  a  very  attrac- 
tive group  of  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  ranging 
very  much  in  their  shades  of  colour  and  markings, 
one  named  gloriosum  being  very  noteworthy.  In  this 
group  were  also  some  cut  spikes  of  Odontoglossums  and 
Catt'eyas,  very  fine.     A  bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Jacomb,  Stamford  Hill,  sent  a  collection 
of  Odontoglossums,  consisting  principally  of  O.crispum. 
These  were  intermixed  with  Adiantums,  giving  them 
a  pleasing  appearance.    A  bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  con- 
tributed a  small  group  of  Violet  Wellsiana.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  were  awarded  a  large 
bronze  medal  for  a  group  of  Narcissi  and  other  spring- 
flowering  plants.  Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  and  Gabriel 
put  up  a  group  of  Narcissi,  and  were  awarded  a  bronze 
medal.  Mr.  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  staged 
a  very  attractive  group  of  Spira-as  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  with  cut  spikes  of  Lilac  (English  grown).  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  contributed  a  good  display  of  Narcissi,  &c,, 
and  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Clay,  Grove 
Road,  Kingston,  sent  a  group  of  Cyclamens. 

Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  sent  a 
bouquet  composed  of  Cattleya  Trian:e  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley  ;  and  MM.  Francoise  et  Cie,  104,  Regent 
Street,  sent  a  basket  of  Roses  and  white  Lilac,  and 


also  a  harp  composed  of  Forget-me-not,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  white  Lilac. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  sent  forty 
dishes  of  Apples.  These  had  been  well  kept,  and 
were  very  good  examples. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing, viz. :  Boronia  heterophylla,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  ;  Selaginella  gracilis,  a  slender,  arched  form 
after  the  manner  of  Wallichi,  also  exhibited  by 
Mesn's.  Veitch. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Amaryllis 
Her  Majesty,  a  white  flower  of  good  form ;  Titania, 
red,  with  white  centre  ;  and  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
Boscawen,  white,  splashed  and  dotted  with  scarlet. 
These  were  all  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Rhodo- 
dendron balsamimeflorum  carneum,  a  double-flowered 
variety  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful  saffron-yel- 
low, shaded  rose.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Cineraria  Blue  Bonnet,  large  flower,  blue  edges, 
with  white  centre  ;  Meteor,  a  dark  blue  self ;  Illu- 
minator, dark  purple ;  Stella,  dark  maroon.  All 
these  shown  by  Mr.  James.  Amaryllis  Oriflamme, 
flowers  large,  of  fine  form,  rich  scarlet,  with  distinct 
band  reaching  half  way  along  each  petal.  From  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas.  Cyclamen  Royal  Jubilee,  a  very 
dwarf  and  compact  variety,  the  flowers  large,  intense 
crimson ;  certainly  the  darkest  coloured  variety  yet 
raised.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Odell.  Oncidium  Brun- 
leesianum,  a  variety  with  small  flowers  ;  the  petals 
and  sepals  pale  yellow,  with  dark  bands  across  them; 
the  lip  bright  yellow,  with  dark  brown  blotch  on 
middle  lobe.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lemon. 

A  detailed  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns 

Law. 


PURSER  V.  THE  WORTHING  DISTRICT 
LOCAL  BOARD. 
This  waa  a  matter  relating  to  rating.  Mr.  Parser 
was  a  grower  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  at 
^Vorthing,  where  he  had  one  acre  one  rood  of 
land,  on  which  were  sixteen  glasshouses,  which 
covered  almost  all  the  land.  He  called  himself  a 
market  gardener  and  nurseryman,  and  he  grew 
for  the  market  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  other 
vegetables,  and  also  Grapes  and  flowers.  The 
statute  said  that  "market  gardens  and  nursery 
grounds  "  should  be  rated  at  only  one-fourth,  and 
the  question  was  whether  the  appellant's  property 
came  within  this  exception.  It  was  argued  that 
the  property  in  question  was  a  market  garden. 
All  the  plants  were  grown  from  the  ground,  and 
sometimes  the  roots  were  in  the  open  ground.  It 
was  a  garden  covered  with  glass.  For  the  District 
Board,  it  was  submitted  that  this  was  in  no  sense 
a  market  garden.  What  was  carried  on  really  was 
a  new  industry,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  the 
decision  of  their  Lordships,  because  in  some 
places  such  land  was  rated  in  full  and  in  other 
places  it  was  at  one-fourth  under  the  exception. 
So  far  from  the  place  being  an  ordinary  market 
garden,  the  things  were  grown  there  by  means  of 
heat,  water,  and  soil  all  supplied  artificially.  Mr. 
Justice  Day  said  that  in  his  judgment  this  place 
was  a  market  garden.  He  failed  to  see  how  a 
garden  was  the  less  a  garden  because  it  was  pro- 
tected by  high  walls  or  a  glass  roof.  Judgment 
for  the  appellant,  with  costs. 

Names  of  plants.— -4.    C.   {Dumfries).— &.   handsome 

v.x-iety    of    Odontoglossum    triumphans C.    J.    (Dover). 

— Cypripcdium  iusigne  pvmctatuni  violaceum  ;  Fern  ,1.  udstei 
trapeziiormis. Ncir  llotland. — 1,  Eriostemon  cuspidatum  ; 

2,  E.    scab'um ;  3,    Acacia  leprosa. J.     C.    R. — A    fine 

variety  of  Imantophyllinn  mini.atvun. Aiiiateur  {Norwood), 

— 1,   Odontoglossum  Alexandras,    a    poor    starry  flower ;  2, 

O.   Pesciitorei;  3,   O.  pardinum. IF.    *'.   -B.,   Dundee.— 1, 

Pblebidium  aureiim;  2,  Doodia  aspera ;  3,  Pellaaa  hastata ; 

4,  Asplouium  lucidum. /.  H.  McK.,  Atanchester. — Acacia 

pulchoUa. W.    W.,    Epsom.— 2,    Lacheualia    pendula  ;    3, 

Phegopteris  trichodes  ;  4,  Polystichum  capensis. /.  McF., 

GUwjoir. — 1,  Zygopetilum  crinitum  ;  2,  Adiantum  Bauael ; 

3,  A.  concinnum  latum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  odoratum. 

Stork. — 1,    Erauthemum    pulchellum ;    2.    Selaginella   atro- 

viridia  ;  3.  S.  serpens ;  4,  Odoiitoeoria  aeuleatiim. G.  T.  0. 

— 1,  Lomaria  Patersoni ;  2,  Pteris  mutilata ;  3,  Arthropteris 
obliterata   (also  known  as   Llndswa    Lowi) ;    4,   ilypolepis 

repeus. P.  Ifisbet. — Deudrobium  apecio&um. J.  C.Bar- 

(;io(o);ii  w.— Vacciniunj  serpens. ir.    )('.,  Epsom.— 1,  Spar- 

mannia  africaua. 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

"  YOBKSHIREMAN." 

THINNING  PLANTATIONS. 
My  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  Lindley's 
remarks  on  this  subject,  and  which  are  apparently 
opposed  to  what  some  of  your  correspondents,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  advocated.  The  passage  had 
escaped  me,  and  as  it  evidently  lends  support  to 
those  who  advocate  severe  thinning,  the  branch 
growers,  as  I  call  them,  and  has  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced planters  hitherto,  it  may  be  usefully 
quoted  and  examined  here.  I  have  much  respect 
for  Lindley's  opinions  as  a  rule,  but  in  some  prac- 
tical matters  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  this  was 
the  case  in  his  views  on  thinning  plantations  for 
timber,  while  his  physiology  was  right  enough,  I 
think,  can  be  easily  shown.  Lindley  refers  to  an 
actual  example  of  a  Spruce  Fir  from  a  North 
Yorkshire  estate  "in  which  reliance  had  hetn 
plaml  upon  croifdinij  as*  a  ■'<nhsfifnfe  for  canfid 
tmdiihj "  (exactly  what  we  advocate  within  safe 
limits),  which  showed  that  the  annual  deposit  of 
tissue  on  the  trunk— that  is,  the  timber  layers — 
decreased  steadily  and  in  proportion  as  the  trees 
grew  up  and  got  more  crowded,  the  first  five 
years  putting  on  '26  lOths  of  an  inch,  and  in 
the  last  few  years  not  above  a  quarter  of  that 
bulk.  "In  thirty-five  years  the  tree  only  acquired 
a  diameter  of  lOA  inches  :''  "whereas,"  he  adds, 
"had  the  tree  been  properly  treated,  it  ought,  by 
the  end  of  thirty-five  years,  to  have  been  18  inches 
in  diameter ;"  that  is  to  say,  if  it  had  had  room  to 
grow  branches  down  to  the  bottom  that  would 
have  been  the  result "  ("Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,"  pp.  410  and  41 1 ). 

From  these  facts  Lindley  concludes  that  in 
thinning  for  timber  it  is  better, 

as  a  general  rnle,  that  no  one  tree  should  be  permitted  to 
touch  another.  I'r.ictically  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
ttianing  of  a  pLantation  with  much  exactness,  and  in  the 
annual  removal  of  siich  trees  as  are  touching  others,  spaces 
larger  than  are  actually  requisite,  according  to  this  rule,  will 
be  round.  This,  however,  is  an  advantage,  because  it  allows 
the  wind  to  tind  its  way  easily  among  trees,  &c. 

Such  is  the  advice  of  one  of  the  best  and  soundest 
authorities  on  vegetable  physiology,  and  it  en- 
tirely supports  the  views  of  the  severe  thinnem 
whom  we  have  so  often  condemned.  Yet  Lindley's 
arguments,  though  sound  physiologically,  have 
not  a  leg  to  stand  upon  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  growing  timber  for  its  value — the  final 
and  all-important  consideration.  It  isadmitted  that 
there  is  no  surer  way  to  grow  to  a  single  thick  tree 
trunk  in  the  least  time  than  by  giving  it  room  to 
produce  as  many  leaves  and  branches  as  possible, 
6«/— and  there  is  everything  in  this  but — that  is 
not  the  way  to  grow  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
best  timber  to  the  acre.  Where  Lindley's  big 
Spruce  could  be  grown,  probably  half  a  dozen  of 
smaller  dimensions,  but  more  bulky  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  the  big  one,  clean,  straight,  and  free 
from  knots,  could  be  grown  that  any  timber 
merchant  would  jump  at,  while  the  rough  big 
Spruce  would  hardly  pay  for  its  removal  from  the 
ground,  and  this  applies  to  all  trees  less  or  more. 
Had  Lindley  only  carried  his  areuments  to  the 
timber  yard,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
acknowledged  his  error. 

The  RiiiHT  ME.'iy. — The  practical  question  for 
foresters  to  settle  is  the  right  degree  of  thinning 
necessary  to  ensure  the  greatest  quantity  of  sale- 
able timber  to  the  acre,  and  that  is  just  the 
question  that  hardly  any  two  foresters  are  agreed 
about,  and  which  has  never  been  solved  because 
of  the  wretched  mixed  system  of  planting  gene- 
rally followed  by  which  Firs  and  deciduous  trees 
of  all  rates  of  growth  and  of  different  habits  have 
been  put  in  pell-mell  together.  Anyone,  however, 
who  can  measure  timber  and  has  access  to  planta- 
tions may  soon  satisfy  himself  that  trees  thinned 
to  the  extent  recommended  by  Lindley  and  his 
followers,  or  on  his  principle,  produce  the  most 
timber  individually,  but  the  least  quantity  to  the 
acre  or  to  the  square  yard.  We  have  measured 
old  and  favourite  Larches  that  have  always  had 
room,  and  whose  branches  extend  from  21  feet  from 


the  base  all  round,  where  no  other  trees  interfere, 
and  we  have  measured  others  that  have  just  half 
that  room  owing  to  their  being  crowded,  the  age 
and  conditions  of  growth  in  each  case  being  ex- 
actly the  same  otherwise,  and  find  that  while 
the  confined  tree  has  oO  feet  of  good  timber  in  it, 
is  branchless  and  clean  for  40  feet  up,  the  other 
has  only  OS  feet,  and  is  very  rough  and  knotty. 
A  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  will  show  anyone  the 
immense  gain  per  acre  the  confined  tree  gives ; 
and  the  same  result  holds  good  in  all  cases. 

Protecticin  for  the  tru.vks  of  trees. — The 
trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree  may  be  likened  to  the 
backbone  of  an  animaL  It  is  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  root  and  the  branches, 
and  when  any  serious  injury  happens  to  it  the 
whole  tree  is  affected.  In  woods  and  plantations 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  is  not  often  realised,  and  I  fear  that  the 
decay  noticeable  in  not  a  few  Oak  woods  of  mature 
age  is  due  to  causes  affecting  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  When  a  tree  is  planted  in  an  open  space 
it  clothes  itself  almost  down  to  the  ground  with 
branches,  especially  the  Fir,  which  branches 
shade  the  trunk  in  summer  and  protect  it  in 
winter.  In  a  thick  forest  the  trunk  is  not  clothed 
in  this  way,  but  the  branches  of  the  trees  form  a 
canopy  overhead  and  protect  each  other  just  as 
effectually,  or  even  more  so.  In  summer  in  such 
a  wood  the  atmosphere  is  cool  and  moist  below  the 
branch  line,  evaporation  being  checked  and  the 
sun  excluded,  and  in  winter  cold  winds  and  frosts 
are  excluded  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the 
ground  in  the  open  fields  is  hard  frozen  in  the 
woods  it  is  soft.  But  what  happens  in  the  case  of 
a  mature  tree  that  has  grown  up  under  these  con- 
ditions and  then  been  thinned  out  in  the  usual 
way  when  a  fall  of  timber  is  taken  out  '  Simply 
this.  The  hitherto  sheltered  tree  trunks  are 
suddenly  subjected  to  vicissitudes  of  cold,  drought, 
and  heat,  such  as  they  have  never  experienced 
before,  and  the  effect  or  shock  if  we  could  realise 
it  must  be  akin  to  that  experienced  by  a  human 
being  who  has  suddenly  been  stripped  of  half  or 
the  whole  of  his  clothing.  I  know  certain  exten- 
sive woods  that  the  more  they  have  been  thinned 
the  faster  those  left  have  decayed,  and  if  it  is  not 
due  to  the  exposure  of  the  trunks,  I  am  unable  to 
assign  a  cause  for  their  decline.  In  these  woods, 
too,  the  number  of  ring- shaken  trees  is  great,  and 
every  forester  knows  how  seriously  "shakes"  re- 
duce the  value  of  timber,  if  they  do  not  render  it 
useless  altogether  except  for  firewood.  The  cause 
of  "ring-shake"  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, but  the  probability  is  that  it  is  caused  by 
frost  or  weather  conditions  of  some  kind.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  a  tree  that  has  grown  all  its  life  in 
a  crowd  of  others  till  it  had  made  a  trunk  perhaps 
40  feet  in  length  destitute  of  branches  could  re- 
main unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
But  what  has  to  be  done  when  timber  has  to  be 
removed  from  such  woods?  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  the  question,  viz.,  do  not  thin  out  thick 
woods  so  severely  as  to  admit  the  light  and  air  to 
an  injurious  degree,  but  rather  fell  the  timber  in 
blocks  and  replant.  Nurserymen  say  that  it  is 
not  a  good  plan  to  plant  trees  from  the  nursery 
above  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  because  they  become 
hide- bound  and  do  not  grow  so  well  as  smaller  trees 
do.  Still,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  necessary  under 
some  circumstances  to  plant  good-sized  trees  at 
the  outset,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  if  they 
were  always  planted  thick  enough  they  would 
grow.  It  is  their  coming  out  of  the  crowded  nur- 
sery lines  to  be  planted  may  be  on  a  wind-swept 
plain  or  hillside  that  stunts  them  for  a  time. 
When  bark  and  stems  are  frozen  in  winter  and 
parched  in  summer,  and  nothing  else  than  a  severe 
and  lasting  check  can  be  expected,  thick  planting 
at  the  outset  is  the  only  safeguard. 

I  am  glad  to  see  "  Yoikshireman"  (p.  267) 

referring  to  this  matter.  Few  except  theorists,  I 
apprehend,  go  in  for  light  and  air.  Everybody 
must  know  that  there  is  always  too  much 
waste  in  the  shape  of  knots  and  branches,  how- 
ever well  a  tree  may  be  grown,  and  they  must 
also    know    that     everything    which    tends    to 


isolate  growing  trees  also  tends  to  an  increase 
of  branches.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  imply 
that  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  trees  too  much,  but 
such  a  process  of  thinning  as  that  sketclie'd  in 
The  G.iRiiEN-  (p.  2()7)  is  most  prejudicial  if  good 
timber  is  the  aim  of  the  grower.  The  "  unbroken 
leaf  canopy,"  which  "  Yorkshireman  "  quotes,  is  a 
reliable  index  to  the  forester,  and  anything  short 
of  a  complete  canopy  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  lateral  branches,  and  the  timber  value 
will  be  nil.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  Pines, 
but  also  of  our  common  English  hard  woods' 
notably  so  of  the  Beech  :  in  fact,  a  thickly  grown 
Beech  wood  will  afford  a  better  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  best  timber  is  produced  than 
the  Pine  wood  itself.  I  have  had  from  time  to 
time  opportunities  of  visiting  what  are  perhaps 
some  of  the  finest  Beech  woods  in  the  kingdom, 
and  one  is  always  struck  with  the  circumstance 
that  the  tallest  and  cleanest  boles  are  where  the 
trees  are  growing  thickly,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Webster's 
words,  where  "  the  leaf  canopy  is  unbroken."  To 
see  the  effect  of  the  light  and  air  treatment,  it  ia 
only  necessary  to  repair  to  the  margins  of  the 
wood  or  to  isolated  trees  of  the  same  kind.  Hard 
pruners  first  of  all  thin  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
induce  lateral  growth,  and  then  they  are  obliged 
to  chop  and  hack  away  in  order  to  destroy  the 
growth  which  their  bad  judgment  has  encouraged. 
Such  a  plan  militates  against  the  production  of 
good  timber  on  a  given  area  at  the  smallest  cost. 
Left  to  grow  on  naturally,  at  least  a  third  more 
trees  would  thrive  on  the  same  amount  of  land. 
These  trees  would  be  of  infinitely  better  quality 
than  those  which  have  been  deprived  of  their 
branches  by  artificial  means,  and  finally  all  the 
cost  cf  such  pruning  would  be  saved.  In  the  face 
of  such  facts  as  these  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can 
be  the  motive  of  the  advocates  of  pruning  and 
thinning.  One  can  only  wish  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  their  carefully  manipulated 
produce  side  by  side  with  the  timber  which,  by  a 
proper  appreciation  of  natural  conditions,  has  been 
allowed  to  thin  and  prune  itself. — Wilts. 


THE  PYRENEAN  PINE. 

(riN'us  pyrenaica.) 

In  my  memory  the  above  tree  is  always  associated 
with  an  ungainly,  tortuous-branched  Pine— an 
error,  no  doubt,  that  got  rather  firmly  implanted 
in  my  mind  years  ago  by  the  daily  sight  of  a 
clump  of  this  very  Pine,  and  that,  perhaps,  from 
accountable  causes  had  anything  but  an  orna- 
mental appearance.  The  opposite  of  this  is, 
however,  the  case,  for  the  Pyrenean  Pine  is  a 
highly  ornamental  tree,  the  beautiful  light  green 
leaves  and  conspicuous  orange-tipped  branches 
rendering  it  peculiarly  distinct  and  interesting. 
Speaking  truthfully,  this  is  the  case  only  in  young 
and  vigorous-growing  specimens,  for  when  old  age 
is  attained  a  much  coarser  habit  of  growth  is 
partaken  of,  and  the  ungainly,  tortuous-branched 
tree  of  my  old  remembrance  is  well  represented. 
Rather  more  than  half  a  century  ago  this  Pine  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Captain  Cook,  but 
that  it  has  not  taken  extra  well  with  tree  planters 
is  only  too  evident  from  its  somewhat  sparse  dis- 
tribution even  at  the  present  day,  although  this 
must  not  wholly  be  attributed  to  a  general  dislike 
to  the  tree  by  arboriculturists,  but  partly  to  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  either  seeds  or  seedlings 
and  true  to  name.  The  stem  of  this  Pine  always 
puts  me  in  mind  of  that  of  the  Austrian  or 
Corsican,  while  the  branches,  which  are  thick  and 
strong,  are  regularly,  although  in  most  cases 
somewhat  sparsely,  arranged  around  the  body  of 
the  tree.  A  bright  green  colour  suffuses  the 
leaves,  more  particularly  in  young  specimens, 
these  being  variable  in  length  as  well  as  in 
arrangement,  usually,  however,  6  inches  long  and 
arranged  in  pairs.  The  cones  are  usually  curved, 
about  3  inches  long  by  fully  an  inch  diameter  at 
base,  and  arranged  singly,  but  sometimes  in  twos. 
The  bright  orange-coloured  bark  of  the  shoots  is 
very  conspicuous  and  pretty,  and  renders  recogni- 
tion of  this  Pine  easy  indeed. 
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Rejoicing  in  no  less  than  eleven  different  names, 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Pyrenean  Pine  is 
confused  with  other  nearly  allied  species,  but  by 
paying  attention  to  the  orange-tipped  shoots 
recognition  should  be  easy  enough.  We  have  seen 
specimens  of  this  Pine  that  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Laricio  save  by  the  above- 
mentioned  peculiarity,  while  others,  again,  re- 
semble austriaca  in  a  marked  degree.  It  is 
readily  enough  raised  from  seeds  by  sowing  these 
in  boxes  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  frame  until 
they  have  attained  a  height  of  an  inch  or  more, 
but  this  care  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  only  that 
as  seeds  are  difficult  to  procure  one  is  reminded 
that  a  little  extra  attention  is  well  bestowed  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

Good  strong  loam,  rather  dampish,  suits  well 
this  Pyrenean  Pine — at  least,  in  such  soil  grows 
our  finest  specimen,  and  where  it  is  partially 
sheltered  by  a  clump  of  old  and  gnarled  Oaks 
We  have  seen  it,  however,  thriving  luxuriantly  in 
peat  soil  on  an  Irish  estate  ;  indeed,  about  the 
largest  and  healthiest  trees  we  have  come  across, 
as  well  as  the  largest  in  number,  were  growing  in 
reclaimed  peat  bog,  where  flourished  in  all  their 
grandeur  as  beautiful  a  collection  of  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons as  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  behold. 

A.  D.  Wehster. 


CHOICE  HOLLIES. 
Having  a  fair  collection  of  Hollies  growing 
on  the  lime  and  old  red  sandstone,  "W.  G." 
(p.  '267)  is  quite  correct  in  surmising  that  the 
half  dozen  to  which  I  drew  attention  do  not 
exhaust  my  stock.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
I.  balearica,  which  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself, 
I  look  upon  the  others  as  specialities  which  all 
lovers  of  this  princely  family  should  grow  where 
climatic  conditions  suit  them.  LTnfortunately, 
these  do  not  pervade  the  whole  of  this  island,  but 
surely  there  are  few  places  in  which  a  sheltered 
nook  or  a  few  yards  of  wall  cannot  be  found,  and 
I  question  if  I.  dipyrena  and  I.  latifolia  would  not 
cause  more  inquiry  than  all  the  other  Hollies  put 
together.  Before  I  proceed  further  I  must  pause 
to  thank  "  W.  G."  for  introducing  I.  insignisand  I. 
Fortune!  latifolia  to  my  notice.  I  have  not  grown 
(hem,  but  upon  the  strength  of  his  remarks  shall 
certainly  obtain  plants  in  April.  The  first  should 
be  a  worthy  companion  to  I.  latifolia,  and  a  broad- 
leaved  I.  crenata  will  carry  body  which  the  normal 
form  lacks.  Slowness  of  growth  is  an  advantage, 
as  winter  bedding  gardeners  are  so  frequently 
obliged  to  discard  to  the  shrubbery  Retinosporas 
and  the  hackneyed  run  of  bedding  Conifers  gene- 
rally. I.  Dahoon  does  very  well  here,  and  a  va- 
riety which  I  have  been  told  is  I.  opaca  is  very 
handsome,  but.  I  am  doub  I'ul  if  it  is  true.  It  was 
planted  before  I  came  to  Eastnor,  and  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Osborne,  the  most  careful  namer  of  hardy 
trees  I  ever  met  with,  was  my  authoiity.  Hollies 
being  so  numerous  and  the  type,  I.  Aquifolium,  so 
good,  varieties  and  species  are  not  so  extensively 
planted  as  they  should  be.  Who  would  be  without 
the  handsome  I.  Hodginsi,  I.  Shepherdi  or  nobilis, 
the  neat-growing  I.  ovata,  or  the  bright  spineless- 
leaved  I.  laurifolia  ?  and  would  he  extend  his 
list  to  a  score  or  more  he  might  add  I.  craasifolia, 
I.  latispina,  I.  platyphylla,  I.  serratifolia,  I. 
scotica,  I.  myrtifolia,  I.  Perado,  I.  balearica, 
I.  altaclarensis,  and  I.  flava,  a  most  beautiful 
shrub  whose  fruit  the  birds  so  kindly  spare  until 
they  are  hard  pressed  by  hunger.  Lovers  of  droop- 
ing Hollies  may  plant  all  the  weepers,  plain  and 
variegated,  worked,  of  course, on  tall  straight  stems 
as  lawn  specimens.  Of  variegated  forms  the  name 
is  legion.  The  beautiful  Golden  Queen,  of  course, 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  list.  Waterer's  Golden 
is  a  host  in  itself  and  makes  grand  standards, 
pyramids,  or  round-headed  bushes  for  those  who 
can  wait.  The  gold-margined,  the  silver-margined 
and  the  Milkmaids  are  gems  of  the  first  water, 
and  may  be  duplicated  to  any  extent.  A  gold- 
blotched  variety  recommended  to  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Veitch  is  very  handsome,  but  requires  close 
attention  when  in  free  growth,  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  hark  back  to  the  bright,  almost  black,  spineless 
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leaved  I.  laurifolia.  Last,  but  not  least  deserv- 
ing, the  Hedgehogs,  green,  gold,  and  silver,  should 
be  well  represented.  They  are  quaint,  and  form 
handsome  touch-me-not  bushes,  which  must  be 
seen  and  handled  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

W.  Coleman. 


MAKING  PARK  ROADS. 
Roads  and  drives  on  private  estates,  and  even  on 
the  highways,  which  are  supposed  to  be  managed  by 
people  who  understand  their  business,  afford  jjlenty 
of  examples  of  macadamising  that  would  make  the 
hair  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  system  stand  on 
end  were  he  alive.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  majority  of  people  who  have  to  do  with 
road-making  only  know  the  system  by  name,  and 
have  a  vague  idea  that  it  simply  means  spreading 
plenty  of  stones  on  the  ground  and  nothing  more. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  roads  are  so  uneven  and 
always  being  repaired  with  no  better  result,  and  to 
the  continual  inconvenience  of  traffic  and  discomfort 
to  pedestrians.  Few  people  know  how  easily  a  good 
and  properly  macadamised  road  can  be  made,  or 
understand  how  excellent  and  enduring  such  a  road 
is.     A  man  who  thoroughly 

Understands  the  system,  and  sees  it  carried  out 
properly,  will  make  a  better  road  with  a  few  inches 
of  broken  stones  than  others  will  make  with  three 
times  the  quantity  of  material,  not  to  mention  useless 
labour.  Macadam  cared  veiy  little  what  sort  of  a 
bottom  he  had  to  deal  with  if  it  were  not  an  absolute 
morass,  and  he  was  not  often  deterred  by  that.  "  For 
a  road,"  he  says,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation of  large  stones,  pavement,  fee.,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  substratum  be  hard  or 
Eiift,  and,  if  any  preference  is  due,  it  is  to  the  latter." 
These  statements  look  like  heresy  compared  with 
much  that  we  have  read  on  road  and  walk-making, 
but  the  great  road-maker  was  right,  nevertheless. 
First  of  all,  whatever  the  bottom  was  like,  he  took 
care  to  see  that  the  ground  had  evenly  settled  before 
the  stones  were  spread  upon  it,  that  there  might  be 
no  subsidence  in  any  part  afterwards  to  cause  inequa- 
lities, a  matter  which  is  often  overlooked.  When  the 
roadway  had  to  be  cut  and  levelled,  large  stones  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  or  any  inequalities  to  be  made  up, 
the  ground  was  afterwards  left  to  settle  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  work.  In  putting  on  the 
stones  quite  as  much  care  was  exercised. 

The  hardest  stone  in  the  district  was  procured 
—granite,  flint,  or  whinstone  ;  next,  it  was  broken 
to  the  regulation  size— in  pieces  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  though  a  rougher  size  will  do  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  stones  were  not  laid  on  the  road,  but  spread  shovel- 
ful after  shovelful  to  (he  depth  of  from  6  inches  to 
10  inches,  which  was  considered  sufficient  for  general 
highway  traffic.  The  road  was  made  dighfly  higher 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides  to  throw  off  the  water, 
as  the  object  was  to  form  an  impermeable  crust  that 
would  keep  the  water  from  percolating  to  the  bottom, 
thereby  rendering  it  soft  and  causing  it  to  work  up, 
the  necessary  drainage  being,  of  course,  secured  in 
the  usual  way.  This  is  macadamising  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  a  system  which  has  nearly  super- 
seded every  other,  but  it  is  the  attention  to  trifles  in 
carrying  it  out  that  makes  perfect  work.  For  ex- 
ample, many  people  would  attach  little  importance 
to  the  stones  being  broken  or  angular,  and  be  quite 
as  indifferent  about  the  mode  of  spreading  them 
on  the  road  ;  yet  these  are  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant points.  The  use  of  water-worn  stones  of  the 
same  size  will  not  make  a  solid  crust,  because  they 
yield  to  pressure,  their  round  surfaces  offering  little 
or  no  resistance ;  but  it  is  different  with  broken 
stones,  which  when  of  uniform  size,  and  clean,  and 
properly  spread  on  the  ground,  set  fast  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  an  arch.  I  have  seen  roads  made 
on  an  extensive  scale  on  this  system,  and  had  to 
make  such  myself,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  them. 

Walks,  which  are  often  cut  out  deep  and  filled  in 
in  the  bottom  with  large  stones,  may  be  made  on 
Macadam's  principle  with  far  less  trouble  and  with 
much  better  results.  Broken  stones,  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches  or   3   inches,  will  be  quite  sufficient,   and 


they  should,  after  being  spread  on,  be  be.i.ten  even  on 
the  surface  with  broad  wooden  rammers.  This  sets 
the  crust  effectually  at  the  beginning.  Afterwards  a 
thin  coating  of  clean  gravel  should  be  spread  upon 
the  surface  to  hide  the  stones,  but  no  more.  Such  a 
walk  is  smooth  and  firm,  and  comfortable  to  the  feet 
in  all  weathers  ;  rain  only  washes  it  clean,  and  frost 
has  not  the  least  effect  upon  it  it  the  bottom  b3 
drained.  The  material  holds  no  moisture  to  freeze  ; 
it  is  the  accumulation  of  soft  gravel  on  the  surface  of 
walks  that  freezes  and  renders  them  so  muddy  and 
uncomfortable  afterwards.  With  us  the  stones  are 
broken  by  a  machine  to  any  size  we  want  them. 

J.  S. 

The  Privets.— "Yorkshireman"  (p.  267)  does 
not  say  too  much  in  favour  of  Privets  for  hedges 
and  coverts.  Both  varieties  named  by  him  are 
used  extensively  here,  but,  like  him,  I  find  that 
the  narrow-leaved  variety  makes  the  best  covert, 
being  m'ore  dense  and  spreading.  As  regards 
hedges,  however,  it  is  questionable  which  variety 
is  best.  The  oval-leaved  variety,  though  more 
erect  than  the  common  one,  may,  if  regularly 
clipped,  be  kept  dense  and  close  right  down  to 
the  ground,  and  here  it  is  quite  an  Evergreen,  or 
nearly  so.  At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  green, 
whereas  the  leaves  of  the  common  sort  are  brown, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  leafless.  Both  varieties 
thrive  well  on  this  cold  east  coast  quite  close ; 
the  sea.— Olitok,  NorHmmlierlaml. 

Furze  for  hedges.— In  very  cold  localities, 
where  other  hedge  plants  will  not  thrive  well,  this 
makes  a  beautiful  and  useful  fence — beautiful  from 
its  having  such  a  profusion  of  bloom,  and  useful 
because  it  is  cropped  in  winter  by  sheep,  and  the 
clippings  eaten  by  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  short- 
lived, however,  and  is  subject  to  be  killed  down 
during  severe  winters.  It  is  apt,  also,  to  become 
bare  and  unsightly  at  the  bottom.  In  forming  a 
hedge  of  Furze,  the  plan  pursued  throughout  most 
parts  of  England  is  as  follows  :  A  bank  of  earth  is 
raised  ft  feet  wide  at  bottom,  3i  feet  high,  and 
20  inches  wide  at  top.  In  March"  a  drill  is  drawn 
on  the  top  along  the  middle  of  the  bank,  and  the 
seeds  sown  therein  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
1  inch.  In  two  years  the  plants  will  begin  to  grow 
luxuriantly,  spreading  downwards  on  each  side  over 
the  bank,  so  as  to  almost  cover  the  whole  of  its 
surface.  This  fence  should  be  clipped  once  a  year, 
between  November  and  March,  the  particular  time 
being  regulated  by  the  demand  for  the  clippings  as 
fodder. 

Ilex  crenata. — Mention  is  made  in  The  Garden 
(p.  240)  of  this  pretty  little  Holly,  and  in  the  article 
in  question  I.  Fortune!  is  given  as  synonymous  with 
it.  Now  the  plant  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
I.  Fortunei  differs  in  several  respects  from  I.  crenata, 
sufficiently  so  at  all  events  to  be  worthy  of  recognition 
as  a  distinct  variety.  I.  crenata  itself  is  a  low  dense- 
growing  bush  with  small,  dark  green,  lanceolate  leaves, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  while  I.  Fortune!  is  more 
erect  in  growth,  and  the  leaves  are  much  rounder. 
The  variegated  form  has  the  leaves  more  or  leas 
mottled  with  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  some  being 
nearly  all  of  that  hue,  while  others  are  almost  green ; 
the  variegated  foliage,  however,  predominates  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  whole  plant  wears  (juite  a  golden 
hue.  All  the  above  are  very  pretty  dwarf  shrubs, 
well  suited  for  small  g.ardens,  as  they  are  of  very  slow 
growth,  and  at  all  seasons  bear  a  bright  and  cheerful 
appearance.  For  this  reason  they  may  be  employed 
as  pot  plants  for  furnishing  cold  and  draughty  spots, 
where  more  delicate  subjects  would  be  injured,  or  for 
window  boxes  and  balconies.  I.  crenata  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  by  Fortune  many  years  ago,  and  U 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  There  is  one  pecu- 
liarity connected  with  these  little  Hollies,  and  that  is, 
they  can  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  any  of  the  other  kinds.  The  most  suc- 
cessful way  of  striking  them  is  to  take  the  current 
season's  shoots  about  July,  and,  after  x'emoviug  the 
bottom  leaves,  dibble  them  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and 
keep  in  a  close  frame  till  rooted.  Tliey  may  also  be 
grafted  on  the  stronger  growing  kinds,  but  as  they 
strike  root  so  readily  such  a  mode  of  increase  is  not 
needtd.— T. 
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"Tills  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
TuE  Akt  itselj"  !8  Natctre." — Shakesptwre. 


iFARKET   SALES   OF   GLASSHOUSE 

PEODUCE. 

The  following  was  sent  us  some  time  ago,  in 

reply    to    a    query  published    in    Gnrdenintj 

Illiidrafcd: — 

If  "Amateur"  intends  growing  for  Covent 
Garden  or  any  other  London  market,  he  may  be 
assured  that,  unless  he  can  sell  his  own  produce  in 
the  market,  he  will  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  salesmen  to  whom  he  may  consign  his  goods. 
They  return  what  price  they  choose,  and  in  a 
general  way  it  is  most  ditticult  to  ascertain  if  one 
is  fairly  dealt  with.  The  editorial  recommenda- 
tion, to  select  a  trustworthy  house,  is  good,  but, 
as  the  following  instance  will  prove,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Having  this  winter  a  quantity  of  flowers  that  I 
knew  would  be  in  good  demand  about  Christmas 
and  the  new  year,  I  thought  that,  instead  of 
following  my  usual  custom,  of  sending  the  lot  to 
"a  reliable  man," I  would  divide  them.  I  selected 
two  of  the  largest  and  oldest-established  houses  in 
the  market.  I  sent  about  the  same  quantities,  of 
exactly  the  same  quality,  on  the  same  days,  and 
the  result  was  on  the  first  consignments  a  differ- 
ence of  one-fourth  between  the  prices  of  the  two 
firms.  The  disparity  in  price  continued  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  was  exactly  one-half  difference  in  the 
returns  from  the  two  firms.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  firm  that  gave  me  the  low  price  charged 
10  per  cent,  for  selling  as  against  .">  per  cent,  of  the 
other.  It  is  needless  to  eay  how  I  acted  under 
such  circumstances ;  but  I  certainly  have  good 
reason  to  say  that  if  the  price  returned  by  one 
firm  was  a  just  one,  I  was  fearfully  cheated  by  the 
other.  Had  I  only  sent  on  one  day,  I  should  not 
have  thought  myself  so  badly  done  by,  as  one 
day's  sale  is  really  no  criterion;  but  it  was  the 
same  every  time.  I  may  say  that,  although  I  have 
been  familiar  with  Covent  Garden  for  a  good  many 
years,  I  never  had  a  greater  "eye  opener"  than 
this.  I  have  hitherto  put  my  produce  in  the 
hands  of  some  old-established  man  ;  but  I  will 
trust  no  one  in  future.  I  will  act  in  the  same  way 
with  my  fruit  as  with  my  flowers,  for  I  see  that  a 
reputation  for  respectability  is  not  a  guarantee 
against  unfair  treatment.  As  many  besides  ama- 
teurs are  probably  interested  in  market -culture,  I 
have  thought  that  the  above  details  might  be  use- 
ful. I  would  advise  anyone  having  choice  pro- 
duce, whether  of  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  to 
do  as  I  did  with  my  flowers.  They  will  then  not 
be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  one  individual,  and 
will  get  the  current  market  price,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Another  important  point  is  to  insist  on 
having  an  invoice  of  sale  on  every  sending.  This 
is  your  only  means  of  proving,  in  case  of  error, 
that  you  have  sent  the  goods.  But  for  this  I 
should  have  lost  money  again  and  again.  Never 
trust  a  man  who  will  not  attend  to  this.  There  is 
one  fact  in  connection  with  the  selling  of  market 
produce  that  some  may  like  to  know.  The  large 
growers  of  plants  and  flowers  havo  stands  in  the 
market,  which  they  occupy  throughout  the  year. 
Those  who  send  produce  only  occasionally,  or  who 
grow  in  small  quantities,  would  not  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  do  this.  It  is,  however,  open  to 
them  to  engage  a  place  in  the  flower  market  for  a 
few  hours  only.  This  is  obtained  on  application 
to  those  in  charge  every  market  morning,  the  toll 
being  levied  in  a  very  fair  manner.  The  would-be 
seller  exhibits  his  produce,  and  the  toll  is  com- 
puted by  the  quantity  thereof.  For  about  a 
shilling  one  may  procure  the  convenience  of  sell- 


ing a  small  number  of  pot  plants  or  flowers. — 
J.  C.  B. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  we 
oaUed  the  attention  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper 
and  Son,  the  well-known  foreign  fruit  brokers 
and  auctioneers  of  Covent  Garden — the  lead- 
ing hou,so  in  the  market — to  this,  and  other 
letters  that  we  had  received.  We  suggested 
to  them  whether,  bearing  in  mind  such  facts 
as  are  here  set  forth,  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  open  in  the  market  public  auction 
sales  of  the  produce  of  our  English  gardens. 
They  at  onee  responded  to  our  suggestion, 
and  now  inform  us  that,  although  tliey  can- 
not undertake  English  outdoor  produce,  they 
are  ready  to  conduct  sales  of  hot-house  pro- 
iluce,  fruit,  and  cut  flowers  three  days  a  week 
in  Covent  Garden — viz.,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays  at  10.30  a.m.  The  ad- 
\'antage  of  this,  we  may  point  out  to  some  of 
nur  readers,  is  that,  as  the  sales  will  lie  public, 
the  prices  will  be  put  on  record,  the  firms  will 
simply  charge  a  fair  commission  for  work 
done,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  above 
lioard  and  direct.  We  look  upon  it  as  an 
excellent  step  towards  placing  on  a  better 
footing  much  of  our  market-garden  cultiva- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  arrangements  in 
the  market  are  such  that  market  growers  have 
to  attend  at  very  early  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  the  private  growers,  when  they  feel  dis- 
|iosed  to  market  their  goods,  have  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  We  strongly 
urge  our  readers  to  support  this  experiment. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLE8T0NE. 

PRUNING  ROSES. 
Pkuninc  Roses  is  also  very  useful  as  a  means  of 
controlling  to  some  extent  their  time  of  blooming. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  to  obtain  early  blooms 
Roses  should  be  pruned  very  early  in  the  season, 
for  very  often  Roses  so  treated  would  have  their 
young  growths  all  cut  off  by  a  late  spring  frost, 
and  their  flowers  would  be  no  earlier  than  those  of 
the  latest  pruned  trees.  But  if  it  is  desired  to 
prolong  the  blooming  season,  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  time  may  be  obtained  by  pruning  the 
shoots  to  different  lengths,  cutting  back  some  but 
little,  others  more,  others  very  hard.  The  less  a 
Rose  shoot  is  shortened  the  sooner  will  its  flowers 
be  developed,  and  they  will  be  produced  later  just 
in  proportion  as  the  shoots  are  cut  bard  back. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  alleged  lateness  of 
the  Rose  seasons  now,  compared  to  those  of 
former  years,  may  be  to  some  extent  owing  to  a 
general  adoption  of  a  closer  system  of  pruning 
than  that  formerly  in  vogue  ;  for  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fairly-established  fact  that  there  will  be 
a  greater  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering  of 
Rose  trees  of  the  same  varieties  similarly  situated 
where  the  shoots  of  some  are  but  little  shortened 
and  of  others  pruned  very  hard  than  where  the 
shoots  are  all  cut  back  to  the  same  length,  though 
some  be  'pruned  three  or  four  weeks  later  than 
the  others.  The  topmost  eyes  on  a  Rose  shoot 
are  always  the  most  precocious,  and  if  these  are 
allowed  to  produce  flowers,  tho  blooming  time, 
where  the  growth  of  the  trees  Is  not  Interfered 
with  by  spring  frosts,  will  be  very  early.  Tho 
eyes  half-way  down  the  shoot  are  less  precocious, 
and  when  these  are  cut  back  to,  the  flowering  is 
later — although  occasionally  that  of  the  long- 
pruned  shoots  may  be  simultaneous  after  a  severe 
late  frost,  which,  of  course,  would  injure  most  the 
forwardest  growths  and  throw  them  back.  The 
eyes  at  the  base  of  a  shoot,  however,  are  the  least 


xcitable  and  appear  the  most  completely  dormant 
of  all,  and  when  plants  are  cut  back  almost  to  the 
ground,  it  seems  to  take  them  longer  to  elaborate 
their  new  shoots  and  the  flowering  is  retarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pruning  of  one  half  of  a 
considerable  number  of  varieties  three  weeks  before 
the  other  half  makes  little  or  no  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  blooming,  and  numbers  of  in- 
stances have  been  recorded  of  the  pruning  of  the 
two  halves  (at  an  interval  of  twenty-one  or  so 
days)  of  long  rows,  each  planted  with  one  variety, 
which  nevertheless  have  been  ultimately  found 
to  flower  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole 
length. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  prune  Roses  to  different 
lengths  with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  flowering 
season,  either  some  shoots  on  each  plant  may  be 
cut  hard  back  and  some  left  longer,  or  some  plants 
may  be  altogether  cut  back  and  others  have  all 
their  shoots  left  more  or  less  long.  The  latter 
course  is  decidedly  preferable  as  maliing  the  plants 
rather  easier  to  manage  and  as  producing  a  more 
striking  effect  in  the  garden,  for  in  a  group  of  a 
dozen  plants,  six  in  full  bloom,  while  six  are  still 
green,  make  a  more  brilliant  display  than  if  each 
of  the  twelve  plants  carried  one  or  two  flowers. 
The  difference  in  height  of  the  plants,  however 
pruned,  will  not  be  very  conspicuous,  for  although 
the  flowering  growths  produced  high  up  on  a  shoot 
are  short,  yet  the  elevation  from  which  they  start 
maintains  them  at  a  fairly  high  level,  and  the 
shoots  produced  from  the  bate  of  a  plant,  in  spite 
of  starting  from  so  near  the  ground,  nevertheless 
make  a  much  stronger  and  longer  growth,  so  that 
they  ultimately  quite  overtake  those  that  began 
18  inches  or  2  feet  above  them. 

This  mode  of  pruning  is  only  available  for  pro- 
longing the  period  of  blooming  of  Roses  which  are 
thoroughly  perpetual  in  character,  for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  strong- 
growing  summer  Roses  almost  to  the  ground 
merely  results  in  immensely  vigorous  flowerless 
shoots.  Consequently,  a  good  way  to  treat  these 
very  strong  shoots  is  to  peg  them  down  parallel  to 
the  earth,  when  the  buds  break  much  more  evenly 
than  if  the  shoots  are  left  erect,  and  the  bed  also 
is  much  more  completely  furnished.  Treated  thus 
the  Austrian  Briers  and  the  Moss  Roses  especially 
make  effective  beds  ;  where  the  dark  Moss  Lanei 
is  grown,  its  (i-feet  and  8  feet  rods  cannot  be 
better  employed  than  thus  pegged  down,  when 
they  will  produce  flowering  laterals  throughout 
almost  their  entire  length  ;  and  the  crimson  Cap- 
tain Ingram  and  the  white  Blanche  Moreau  are 
also  similarly  available  subjects.  The  pruning 
here  resolves  itself  into  the  removal  of  the  old 
wood  that  has  already  flowered,  and  then  the 
young  shoots  are  disposed  to  the  best  advantage, 
very  much  after  the  fashion  in  which  Raspberry 
canes  are  dealt  with. 

In  all  tho  above  remarks  on  pruning,  the  flowers 
either  individually  or  collectively  have  been  the 
principal  consideration  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
pruning  large  specimen  Rose  trees,  numerous 
other  points  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  it 
may  not  infrequently  be  found  necessary  to  leave 
shoots  which  cannot  carry  good  flowers  in  order  to 
avoid  producing  a  lop-sided  plant. 


NEW  AMERICAN  ROSES. 
The  Bride  is  by  far  the  best  white  Tea  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  well  grown  is  as  large  as  the  finest 
Cornelie  Koch  and  a  much  freer  bloomer.  As 
regards  other  new  Roses,  I  saw  some  flowers  of  a 
Hybrid  Tea  shown  in  New  York  recently  which 
promised  to  be  very  fine.  It  is  said  to  be  a  free 
bloomer  under  the  same  treatment  as  La  France, 
and  grows  on  stiff  stems  much  like  Paul  Neyron, 
which  It  somewhat  reeombles.  The  raiser  informed 
me  ho  had  other  seedlings  which  promised  well. 
Papa  Gontier,  a  French  Rose,  sent  out  a  few  years 
ago,  has  been  brought  out  again  this'year,  and  the 
buds  sold  well,  but  unless  it  is  extra  well  grown  I 
doubt  if  it  is  better  than  a  Bon  Silene.  I  saw  it 
shown  in  November  very  fine,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  when  expanded  it  did  not  show  the  pale  semi- 
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double  centre  of  Bon  Silene,  but  when  shown  re- 
cently in  a  warm  room  I  could  not  see  any  diffe- 
rence. Opinions  at  present  differ  as  to  the  merits 
of  Bennett's  Rose  Puritan.  I  have  not  seen  it 
growing,  but  those  who  have  are  not  very  enthusi- 
astic about  it.  I  saw  it  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
and  was  pressed  for  an  opinion,  but  answered,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  again.  Her  Majesty  so  far  has 
been  a  failure  in  this  country,  and  although  it  is 
not  wise  to  condemn  a  new  Rose  the  first  season, 
it  has  not  shown  good  qualities  with  any  grower. 
1  have  seen  it  with  shoots  10  feet  long  and  thick 
in  proportion,  and  also  when  it  was  tried  for  early 
forcing,  and  would  not  grow  an  inch.  The  first 
time  Andre  Schwartz  ever  was  shown— in  fact,  the 
only  time  it  was  shown — the  grower  was  anxious 
for  our  opinion.  It  was  poor  as  exhibited,  and  I 
had  seen  the  plants  a  short  time  before.  He 
wanted  to  sell,  with  our  recommendation.  I  told 
him  it  was  worthless,  and  he  owned  afterwards 
that  my  opinion  was  correct.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
holds  the  stock  of  a  new  Rose  called  Dinsmore. 
This  he  thinks  will  be  a  good  outdoor  variety. 
It  is  evidently  a  free  bloomer,  but  probably  too 
double  for  forcing.  I  have  not  seen  it  when  ex- 
panded. 

We  have  had  the  darkest  winter  I  have  ever 
seen  in  this  country,  for  even  when  we  have  had 
a  clear  night  it  would  rain  and  snow  in  the  day  ; 
in  fact,  we  had  both  rain,  snow,  and  frost  about 
every  other  day.  It  was  very  bad  for  forcing; 
many  Roses  came  pale  ;  the  favourite  Rose, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  from  that  or  other  causes,  has 
been  a  partial  failure.  The  early  Hybrid  Tea  va- 
rieties have  not  flowered  so  freely  as  usual.  I  am 
cutting  fine  blooms  of  Paul  Neyron  and  Magna 
Charta  with  stems  2  feet  long.  La  France  has 
been  troubled  with  black  spot,  and  so  has  Ameri- 
can Beauty.  This  is  a  very  sweet  Rose,  and  fine 
in  the  early  part  of  winter.  It  would  probably  do 
well  outside  in  England.  Though  only  sent  out 
last  year,  it  has  been  very  fine  in  many  places. 

May-wood,  New  Jersey,  U.S.      James  Taplin. 


Hyacinths  at  Hig'hgate, — The  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  have  for  so  many  years  been  celebrated  as 
Hyacinth  growers  and  exhibitors,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  these  plants  form  a  marked  feature  of 
their  home  spring  show.  Amongst  the  kinds  most 
deserving  attention  we  noted  amongst  the  reds, 
Howard,  very  fine  spike  with  large  bells,  orange- 
crimson  ;  Macaulay,  deep  rose,  striped  with  crimson, 
spike  very  large ;  Etna,  deep  pink  ;  King  of  the  Reds, 
Von  Schiller,  deep  salmon-pink ;  and  Solfaterre,  bright 
orange-scarlet.  Of  whites,  the  best  were  Snowball, 
Mont  Blanc,  La  Grandesse,  gigantea.  Baroness  Van 
Tuyll,  and  Sweetheart.  These  all  have  fine  spikes 
and  large  white  bells.  Of  the  blues,  Marie,  dark 
purplish  ;  Sultan,  deep  purple ;  William  the  First, 
purplish  black;  and  Mimosa,  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  darks  ;  whilst  the  best  clear  and  light  blues 
are  Charles  Dickens,  Grand  Lilas,  Czar  Peter,  Grand 
Master,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  King  of 
the  Blues.  Yellows  are  not  numerous,  but  some  of 
them  are  excellent,  the  most  notable  being  Ida,  pale 
yellow  ;  Bird  of  Paradise,  deep  yellow  ;  and  Sonora, 
nankeen  -yellow. — G. 

Hyacinths  at  Holloway.— Mr.  Williams'  nur- 
sery is  so  intimately  associated  with  Orchids,  that  one 
is  rather  surprised  to  find  a  group  of  some  five  or  six 
hundred  Hyacinths  of  their  own  growing  arranged  to 
great  advantage  with  small  Palms,  Dracrt'nas,  and 
other  ornamental-foliaged  plants  in  the  large  con- 
servatory. These  bulbs  were  potted  early,  and  have 
been  brought  fdrward  very  slowly,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  them  into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  March. 
To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  WilUams  says,  care  and 
watchfulness  have  been  necessary,  as  some  of  the 
varieties  needed  a  great  deal  of  retarding,  whilst 
others  required  an  extra  amount  of  heat  to  bring 
them  into  bloom  just  at  the  appointed  time.  In 
addition  to  the  kinds  which  we  have  mentioned  else- 
where, we  noted  the  following  as  being  extra  fine: 
Cavaignac,  salmon,  striped  rose ;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
pink  ;  Henry  Havelock,  purple-lake ;  Lina,  bright 
crimson;     Pellifsier,    deep    crimson;    La    Noblesse, 


white;  La  Belle  Blanchisseuse,  pure  white,  large 
spike  ;  Distinction,  light  blue ;  Grand  Ijilas,  azure- 
blue  :  Lord  Mayo,  bright  violet ;  Haydn,  dark  pur- 
ple; L'or  d'Auatralie,  deep  yellow  ;  Obelisque,  citron; 
and  Marchioness  of  Lome,  striped  creamy  orange. 
All  these  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those  desirous 
of  choosing  colours  for  next  season's  forcing. — G. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN  MoHUTCHEON. 

With  great  regret  we  have  to  announce  the 
deatli  of  Mr.  John  MoHutoheon,  assistant 
editor  of  The  Garden,  who  died  on  Saturday, 
tlie  26th  March.  No  other  man  had  so  long  an 
experience  of  gardening  journalism,  he  having 
been,  before  joining  The  Garden,  over  twenty- 
five  years  with  Dr.  Lindley  on  the  Gardi'ners' 
CJironide.  No  one  has  passed  so  much  garden 
lore  through  his  hands.  For  over  forty 
years  the  writing  of  the  best  gardeners  in 
England  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  him — 
himself  a  gardener.  Such  experience  led  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  mine  of  gardening  know- 
ledge and  to  excellence  as  a  judge  of  the  value 
of  gardening  writings.  The  sentence-without- 
head-tail-or-joint-men  ;  the  writers  who  lireak 
a  man's  heart  with  the  very  look  of  their 
absolutely  illegible  manuscript;  the  clever  man 
who  has  a  live  nettle  for  application  to  his 
brother  ^vrite^s ;  those  who  write  accounts  of 
beautiful  gardens  as  pleasant  to  read  as  an 
auction  catalogue  ;  the  men  who  trot  out  the 
same  old  article  on  "winter-flowering  plants" 
for  the  eighth  time  within  the  over-burdened 
memory  of  the  editor ;  the  generous  distri- 
butors of  puff  paragraphs ;  the  numerous 
correspondents  who  want  to  get  bold  adver- 
tisement in  the  body  of  the  paper ;  the  men 
who  object  to  being  edited,  and  who  sprinkle 
their  MS.  with  errors ;  the  writers  who  say 
in  French  what  could  be  better  said  in 
English ;  those  who  write  for  gardeners  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (often  bad) — all  these,  and 
many  more,  he  had  to  guard  against  night 
and  day.  A  great  eradicator  of  weeds,  ever 
seeking  flowers  and  fruit  among  ranker 
herbage,  and  ever  patient  so  long  as 
there  was  the  least  chance  of  finding  any  ! 
So  strong  a  mower,  when  swishing  his  scythe 
through  Docks  and  Twitch,  now  and  then 
perhaps  cuts  down  a  pretty  alpine  flower  or 
delicate  annual !  If  met  by  a  number  of  irate 
gardeners,  soon  after  he  had  robbed  them  of 
their  flourishes,  we  fear  they  would  have 
punished  him  ;  but  many  of  those  he  edited 
would  be  the  first  to  speak  well  of  his  work. 
Those  who  deal  with  established  journals 
have  often  an  easy  task  compared  with  that 
of  the  beginners  !  Trouble  may  be  got  over 
when  the  ship)  is  anchored  in  smooth  water. 
But  when  our  so-called  Venture  sailed  first 
it  was  a  time  when  we  had  to  "  Do  or  Die," 
and  then  "Mac"  did  his  duty — faithful  as  an 
(.)ak-beam.  And  so  we  sailed  away  ever 
since,  and  after  many  days  got  into  pacific 
seas  and  even  among  the  flowery  islands. 
For  a  long  time  past  Mr.  McHutcheon  had 
struggled  with  a  bronchial  aff'ection,  during 
the  past  winter  more  severe  than  before,  and 
he  passed  away  quite  peacefully  and  happily 
last  Saturday  morning.  Faithful,  loyal,  kind, 
good-heai'ted,  ready  to  help  others,  the  belief 


among  his  friends  is  that  he  never  had  an 
enemy.     He  certainly  never  deserved  one. 

John  McHutcheon  was  born  in  1819  in 
Ayrshire,  in  which  county  he  spent  his  young 
days.  As  a  boy  he  learnt  gardening  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  home,  and  afterwards 
worked  in  some  of  the  best  gardens  in  the 
lowlands,  including  those  at  0.\:enford  Castle, 
which  place  he  left  to  come  to  London  when 
about  twenty  years  old.  He  first  stayed  for 
a  few  months  in  Messrs.  Jackson's  nursery  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at 
Chiswick,  then  enjoying  prosperous  days.  He 
had  not  been  there  more  than  a  year  or  so 
when  Dr.  Lindley,  reii^uiring  an  assistant  on 
the  staff  of  the  then  newly-started  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  selected  him  from  among  other 
young  men  for  the  post.  He  would  have 
been  sixty-eight  years  of  age  on  the  3 1st  of 
March. 


Amaraboya  princeps.  — The  above-named  most 
beautiful  Melastomad  is  one  of  the  recent  introduc- 
tions of  the  Compagnie  Continentale  d'Hortioulture, 
hitherto  of  Ghent,  but  who  are  on  the  point  of  trans- 
ferring their  business  to  Brussels.  This  most  lovely 
plant  is  well  figured  in  the  second  number  of  the  en- 
larged issue  of  V lUusiration  Jlorticok,  and  is  a  cool 
stove  shrub  with  handsome  foliage  resembling  that  of 
Medinella  amabilis,  dark  shining  green  above  with 
red  under  leaf.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large 
bunches  and  are  of  large  size,  of  a  deep  rose  colour 
with  a  pure  white  throat.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Granada,  and  two  other  species  are  known,  A.  splen- 
dida  and  A.  amabilis.  This  fine  plant  should  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  all  collections  of  stove  shrubs. — 

W.    E.    GCMBLETON. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. — This  Begonia 
has  often  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  winter- 
flowering  variety,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  but 
sparingly  distribute!  It  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
bloom  in  the  early  winter ;  indeed  from  Christmas 
till  May  appears  to  be  its  usual  season,  so  that  the 
blooms  are  just  now  at  their  best.  This  Begonia  is 
of  a  stout,  vigorous  habit,  and  it  naturally  assumes  a 
pyramidal  habit,  densely  clothed  with  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  peculiar  dark  metalhc  green 
tint.  The  blooms  are  borne  freely  in  good-sized 
clusters,  and  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink.  The 
individual  flowers  are  larger  than  any  others  of  the  same 
class;  indeed,  such  as  would  have  been  considered  a 
few  years  ago  as  very  good  in  the  summer-blooming, 
tuberous-rooted  section.  This  Begonia  was  distributed 
by  Messrs.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux,  and  an- 
nounced by  them  as  the  result  of  a  cross  between  B. 
socotrana  and  B.  subpeltata. — H.  P. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi. — This  Spiraea,  which  is  one 
of  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  the  open  ground,  will 
flower  well  under  glass ;  indeed,  quite  early  in  the 
season  a  few  days  in  the  forcing  house  will  serve  to 
bring  out  its  pretty  little  white  blossoms.  It  forma 
naturally  a  free-growing,  but  not  a  large  bush,  with 
long  slender  branches  and  small  pointed  leaves,  which 
especially  when  first  expanded  are  of  a  bright  green 
tint.  The  branches  curve  over  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  and  when  thickly  studded  for  a  great  part  of 
their  length  with  clusters  of  small  Hawthorn-like 
blossoms,  the  whole  plant  bears  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. It  is  of  a  free-rooting  character,  and  will 
do  well  if  potted  up  in  the  autumn.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  roots  soon  commence  to  be  active.  Sprays 
of  it  thus  early  in  the  season  are  very  useful  in  a  cut 
state  for  furnishing  vases,  but  the  blooms  do  not  long 
remain  in  perfection  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
Besides  doing  well  under  glass,  it  is  one  of  those 
kinds  that  should  be  made  a  note  of  by  the  lover  of 
hardy  shrubs,  as  with  plenty  of  room  to  develop  itself 
the  whole  contour  of  the  plant  is  most  graceful,  and 
its  early  blooming  quality  is  also  another  recommen  - 
dation. — T. 
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Flower  Garden. 

A  RAMBLE  AFTER  ANEMONE  FANNINI. 

The  above  plant  is  now  hardly  known  in  Eng- 
land, though  for  a  long  time  botanists  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
Harvey  described  it  as  "  a  noble  new  species  of 
Anemone  with  flowers  fully  larger  than  those  of 
A.  capen^i^,  and  broad,  digitately  many  lobed, 
thick,  and  softly  velvety  leaves  ;  a  most  desir- 
able plant  to  introduce  into  gardens."  Some 
account  of  an  expedition  in  search  of  this  plant 
may  interest  your  readers. 

Starting  on  horseback  from  Maritzburg,  20011  ft. 
above  the  sea,  one  bright  January  morning,  a 
10  mile  ride  brings  us  to  the  base  of  one  of 
those  hills  which  encircle  the  capital  of  Natal  on 
every  side.  Here  and  there  one  sees  the  annual 
garden  Convolvulus  covering  the  buahes  with 
white,  red,  and  purple  flowers,  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  orange-yellow  flowers  of  the  climbing 
I..ittonia  modesta.  Dismounting,  we  begin  our 
upward  ascent,  for  indOfeet  must  be  gained  be- 
fore we  reach  level  ground  again.  It  is  a  still' 
pull,  but  a  thunder  storm  refreshed  the  earth  last 
night,  the  sun  is  not  yet  very  high,  and  the  air  is 
clear  and  cool.  Trailing  about 
is  an  Ipomnea  with  a  large  tuber- 
ous root,  soft  hairy  leaves,  and  i 

massive  deep  purple  flowers. 


with.  Here,  too,  growing  in  moist  black  peat  is 
Nerine  flexuosa.  Satyrium  carneum,  and  Disa 
polygonoides.  Plate  0532  in  the  Bofaniral  Maija- 
-.ine  does  great  injustice  to  the  last  named  plant, 
as  I  have  seen  it  .3  feet  high,  bearing  flowers  along 
one  half  of  its  stem.  Miss  North's  pictures  alone 
do  true  justice  to  our  flora — they  seem  to  me 
beyond  praise.  All  the  summer  rain  and  mist 
hang  about  these  hills — often  the  temperature 
varies  from  .W  to  GO'  at  midday  in  the  shade.  In 
winter  it  is  much  colder — frosts  nearly  every  night, 
with,  however,  little  or  no  rain.  Last  winter  in  a 
garden  up  here  a  large  Tacsonia  A'an  Volxemi  was 
killed  outright,  and  Fuchsias  have  to  be  brought 
indoors  to  keep  them  alive. 

But  the  sun  is  mounting  higher,  and  our  desti- 
nation, a  solitary  mountain  top,  is  seen  still  far 
ahead.  On  again,  still  upward,  and  now  we  note 
some  plants  never  found  but  on  very  high  eleva- 
tions. Tritonia  natalensis  is  sending  up  a  long 
coral  spike;  the  shrubby  purple-flowered  Vernonia 
mespilifoli-i  shows  up  a  large  blue  Campanula, 
Buddleia  salvafolia  and  a  tiny  purple  Mesembry- 
anthemum.  By  degrees  our  pace  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  scramble,  so  we  dismount  and  tie  the  horses 
to  a  shrub — Paretta  Bawkeri.  A  few  more  steps  up- 
ward, and  growing  amongst  crevices  of  the  granite 
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Thick  Grass  clothes  our  hill 
with  a  few  bushes,  consisting 
of  a  Cussonia  with  its  elegant 
Aralia-like  leaves  and  huge, 
candelabra  -  shaped  spikes  of 
dull,  green  flowers  ;  Dais  cotini- 
folia.richin  thick headsof  bloom  ; 
and  a  few  thorny  Acacias. 
Gladiolus  Ludwigi  is  just  show- 
ing flower,  and  some  fine,  white, 
brown  and  green  Gomphocarpi 
hang  out  a  last  few  blossoms, 
for  early  spring  is  their  best 
time.  With  us,  the  longest  day  passed  five 
weeks  ago.  This  mountain-side  is  the  habitat 
of  a  ^singular  Habenaria  about  1  foot  high  with 
white  and  green  flowers  ;  sepals  green,  nearly 
alike,  two  large  spoon-shaped  petals,  and  a  long 
strap-shaped  trifid  lip  with  pendent  spur.  The 
stigma  is  triangular  in  shape  with  two  curious 
processes  in  front  ;  pollina  two,  at  the  back  of 
the  stigma.  Gazania  serrulata  opens  out  its 
showy  yellow  flowers  to  the  morning  sun.  In 
swamps  the  snowy  spathes  of  Richardia  africana 
overtop  the  Grass  ;  near  by  is  a  showy  purple 
Melastomad,  Osbeckia  Umhlasiana,  and  the  beau- 
tiful blue  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  This  last- 
named,  I  observe,  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  and 
colour  of  flowers. 

At  last  we  reach  the  summit,  and,  looking  back, 
see  the  white  houses  of  Maritzburg  lying  1000  ft 
beneath  us,  encircled  with  huge  squares  of  blue- 
black  Eucalypti.  Now,  mile  after  mile,  we  canter 
along  the  undulating  grassy  hillside,  breathing  the 
fresh  air,  but  higher  yet  our  road  leads  us,  till  we 
halt  by  a  clear,  sparkling  mountain  stream,  4000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and,  offsaddling  our  horses,  turn 
them  loose  to  enj  5y  the  luxury  of  a  roll  and  a  graze 
on  the  juicy  Grass,  refreshing  ourselves  the  while 
withthecontentsofoursandwich-box.  A  very  showy 
white  Eucomis  grew  in  moist  places  hard  by  with 
a  flower-spike  some  3  feet  high  —  E.  punctata 
var.  alba,  probably.  Overtopping  the  Eucomis  was 
a  fine  Calorophytum  (Liliacete),  about  ■'>  feet,  good, 
showy  white  flowers,  nearly  half  an  inch  across. 
Here,  too,  is  Pentansia  variabilis,  that  widely 
spread  plant,  for  I  have  met  with  it  up  country  in 
the  latitude  of  Madagascar ;  it  is  a  many-stemmed, 
prostrate  herb  with  large  heads  of "  deep  blue 
flowers.  Some  distance  off  a  patch  of  deep  golden 
yellow  attracted  our  attention.  It  proved  to  be  a 
terrestrial  Orchid— Eulophia  ensata:  one  plant 
bore  forty-two  thickly  crowded  golden  flowers. 
Near  by  was  another  Eulophia,  yellow  petals  and 
dark  maroon  lip,  very  handsome,  but  rarely  met 


Cape  Pe'-arginium  Pretty  PoUy.     Engraved  for  The  Gakdix 
from  a  photograph. 

rock  we  find  the  object  of  our  search,  Anemone 
Fannini,  at  an  altitude  4.300  f  c.  It  is  really  a  superb 
plant,  whether  we  look  at  the  massive  dark  green, 
deeply  lobed,  velvety  leaves  IS  inches  across,  or 
the  snow-white  flowers  larger  than  half-acrown, 
borne  on  3  feet  high  stems.  Mixed  with  it  is  the 
beautiful  Watsoniidensiflora.with  its  thick  crowded 
rosy  purple  spikes;  here  also  is  Cycnium  race- 
mosum,  a  very  handsome  mauve  Scrophulariad ; 
its  common  name  is  the  Christmas  Flower.  One 
more  sub-alpine  plant  is  Gerbera  aurantiaca,  a 
vivid  scarlet  Composite,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
a  much  magnified  English  Daisy.  A  last  scramble 
up  a  series  of  great  altar  like  steps  and  we  are  on 
the  summit  of  a  flat  topped  mountain,  not  more 
than  10  yards  across,  roughly  circular  in  shape, 
elevation  4."i00  feet. 

This  plateau  is  composed  of  horizontal  granite 
rock,  only  accessible  by  the  way  we  have  come; 
on  every  other  side  is  a  fearful  precipice  some 
SOO  feet  down.  The  view  is  most  extensive  from 
the  Drakensberg  on  the  west  to  the  mountains  on 
the  east  of  Maritzburg — not  less  than  100  miles 
across.  A  note  of  the  plants  found  on  the  summit 
growing  in  black  mould  in  rocky  clefts  gives  the 
following:  Aloe  sp  ,  Asparagus  so.,  Buddleia 
salvffifolia,  a  dwarf  Chlorophytum,  Paretta  Bow- 
keri,  Greyia  Sutherlandi,  Richardia  melaleuca,  a 
Labiate,  a  Ly  copodium,  and  a  few  Grasses  and  Ferns. 


A  bitter  cold  wind  made  me  soon  beat  a  retreat 
down  again,  and  I  was  glad  at  the  close  of  the  day 
to  find  myself  back  in  town  in  a  much  warmer  part 
of  the  country.  R.   \V.  Adlam. 

Marilzhurii,  Natal. 


CAPE  PELARGOXirM  PRETTY  POLLY. 

Tins  pretty  old  favourite  is  a  cliarmiag  plant  to 
put  out  in  summer,  blooming  steadily  tlu'ough- 
out  the  warm  months,  a  quality  wliich  caunot  be 
claimed  Iiy  many  of  the  more  showy  allied  sorts, 
wliose  culture  is  generally  reserved  fdr  tlie 
greenhouse.  In  colour  it  is  a  lively  salmon-rose, 
with  crimson  blotches  ;  the  leaves  are  strongly 
and  delightfully  scented. 

Border  Carnations. — Now  that  the  time  for 
spring  planting  has  come  ronn'J,  one  of  the  first 
families  that  deserve  attention  is  border  CarnationF. 
Get  them  into  their  blooming  quarters  early  and  half 
the  battle  is  won.  Why  is  it  we  hear  so  many  com- 
plain that  these  beautiful  flowers  prove  unsatisfactory 
with  them  ?  The  rea.son  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
owing  to  their  being  planted  too  late,  so  that  the 
plants  do  not  have  time  to  make  proper  growth. 
This  is  often  done  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they 
are  tender.  I  have  for  many  years  planted  out  large 
quantities  of  them,  and  my  plan  is  to  commence 
about  the  middle  of  February,  and  continue  on  all 
favourable  occasions  to  the  middle  of  April.  Plants 
kept  in  pots  after  that  time  get  starved,  thin,  and 
drawn.  Last  year  I  bought  some,  and  they  ran  up 
with  just  one  flower-stem,  but  did  not  make  any 
Grass,  and  my  plants  are  all  dead.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  late  planting.  To  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  success,  plant  this  superb  family  early. — F.  G., 
Tottenham 

A  pleasing  contrast. — Some  time  ago  a  note 
appeared  in  The  Garden'  calling  attention  to  the 
merits  of  Solomon's  Seal  for  forcing.  Having  forced 
it  for  several  years,  I  can  speak  highly  of  it  for  the 
purpose.  We  manage  to  have  a  few  pots  of  it  in 
flower  from  the  end  of  January  onwards  till  it  flowers 
out  of  doors ;  but  we  use  it  freely  for  another  and 
more  appropriate  purpose,  that  of  planting  in  odd 
comers  and  near  the  base  of  shrubberies,  where  it  is 
very  effective.  In  one  particular  spot  at  the  foot  ri 
some  shrubs  we  have  a  large  patch,  over  which  some 
Ivy  has  been  allowed  to  run.  When  in  flower  this  \b 
a  very  pretty  sight,  the  long,  arching  spikes  set  in 
their  groundwork  of  green  being  very  showy.  Their 
beauty,  however,  does  not  end  here,  for  as  the 
growths  ripen  they  take  on  a  bright  yellow  tint,  which 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  carpet  of  Ivy  b.^- 
neath.— E.  B. 

Seedling  Carnations  and  Pinks.— The  first 
week  in  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Carnation  and 
Pink  seed.  It  will  vegetate  most  freely  in  a  hot- 
bed where  the  heat  is  not  too  violent.  I  raise  about 
a  thousand  plants  every  year  of  the  different  sec- 
tions ;  sometimes  we  give  the  most  prominence  to 
the  scarlet  bizarre  Carnations  ;  at  another  time,  the 
red-edged  Picotees.  Last  year  we  flowered  a  lot  of 
purple-edged  Picotees,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  there  were  amongst  them  some  very  handsome 
purple  self  Carnations,  some  heavy-edged  purple 
Picotees,  but  very  few  light-edged  ones  like  Her 
Majesty,  from  which  the  seeds  were  saved.  This 
year  we  will  be  raising  a  number  of  yellow-ground 
Picotees,  but  even  these  sport  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner.  Those  who  may  purchase  packets  of  Carna- 
tion or  Picotee  seeds  must  not  expect,  on  the  one  band, 
to  have  all  flakes  and  bizarres,  or,  on  the  other,  ed^ed 
Picotees.  There  is  also  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per 
cent,  of  single  varieties,  many  selfs,  and  a  large 
number  of  nondescripts.  They  are  all  interesting, 
however,  and  well  adapted  for  cutting  in  flower  and 
bud  with  long  stems.  The  healthy  glaucous  foliage 
must  not  be  cut  off  and  some  other  foliage  substi- 
tuted, as  even  Carnations  and  Pinks  are  best  when 
arranged  with  their  own  foliage.  The  cultural  details 
are  very  simple.  Prick  out  the  small  seedlings 
2  inches  or  3  inches  apart  in  boxes,  and  when  they 
are  inured  to  the  open  air,  let  them  be  planted  out 
a  foot  apart  in  lines,  beds,   or  borders.     The  plants 
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like  a  generous,  deep  soil,  with  free  exposure  to  light 
aad  air.  Piuks  require  quite  the  same  treatment. 
The  beautiful  laced  flowers  on  a  glistening  white 
ground  are  most  esteemed,  and  those  with  a  great 
bunch  of  small  petals  are  not  so  pretty  as  those  with 
a  smaller  number,  but  broader,  and  on  which  the 
margin  is  li;tttr  defined. — J.  Douglas. 

Hellebores  at  Manchester.— At  the  receat 
spring  show  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  one  of  the  leading  features  was  a 
gronp  of  seedling  Hellebore.s,  shown  by  Mr.  S.vmuel 
Birlow,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  and 
t )  which  the  society's  Jubilee  gold  medal  was  awarded. 
As  many  as  twenty-five  fine  hybrids  formed  the  col- 
lection, and  the  colours  ranged  from  varied  shades  of 
light  purple,  purple  suffused  with  green,  and  whitish 
green,  flaked  and  speckled  after  the  manner  of  some 
of  the  prettiest  of   the   hardy  Rhododendrons  ;  the 
plants  had  been  grown  in  pots,  and  the  flowers  were 
lifted  upon  slender  stalks  to  the  height  of  18  inches 
or  20  inches  above  the  ground  in  loose  clusters  of  five 
or  six,  and  with  suflnciency  of  young,  green  foliage  as 
b.ase<  to  the  heads  of  bloom.     As  parents,  Mr.  Barlow 
made  use  of  H.  abchasicus,   H.   colchicus,  H.  olympi- 
cus,   and  one  or  two  others.     It  occupied  five  years, 
aid  in  some  cases  longer,  from  the  tmie  of  sowing 
until  the  seedlings  flowered.     Thu3,  pitience  is  re- 
quired in  raising  and  blooming  seedling  Hellebores, 
as  ia  the  case  of  seedling  Tulips.     Mr.  Bjrlow  grows 
a  large   quantity  of   Hellebores  in  pots  at  Stakehill ; 
and  the   mid-winter-blooming   species   and   varieties 
had,  as  might  be  expected,  gone  out  of  flower. — R.  D. 
Wachendorfia  thyrsiflora. — Anyone  in  want 
of  a  good,   bold,  showy  subject  to  take  the  place  of 
Gentiana  lutea  where  that  does  not  do  well  cannot 
do  better  than  procure  this  really  handsome  plant, 
which  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country,  having  withstood  the  severe  tests  of  the 
list  three  or  four  years.    It  is  growing  in  a  rich,  peaty 
bed  well  sheltered  from  the  cold  east  winds,  and  al- 
though the  foliage  gets  a  little  destroyed,  the  crowns 
do  not  suffer  in  the  least,  and  are  always  ready  to 
shoot  up  at  the  approach  of  warm  spring  weather. 
For  bold  foliage  alone  it  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the 
gardtn.     The   leaves   are  a  yard   long,  3   inches  or 
4  inches  broad,  prominently  ribbed,  and  of  a  bright 
green,  the  mid-rib  assuming  a  reddish  tint,  which  be- 
comes more  intense  towards   the  base  ;  the  flowers, 
s-mewhat  resembling   those  of   Gentiana  lutea,  are 
yellow,  and  produced  in  profusion  on  dense  spikes  a 
y  ird  or  so  high.   It  ripens  seed  freely,  and  the  plants. 
It  wtll  attended  to  when  in  a  youcg  state  and  grown 
on,  make  good  flowering  specimens  the  second  year. 
It  can  also  be  increased  readily  by  division  of  the 
roots,  which  is  best  done  in  autumn.     It  would,  no 
d  )ubt,  prove  a  valuable  plant  for  marshy  places,  or 
c'.o^e  to  the  margins  of  artificial  lakes,  &c.,  as  it  grows 
be-.ter  in  moist  than  in  dry  situations. — K. 

Violets  failing.— "J.  C.  C."  in  The  Garden 
(p.  279)  fancies  his  Violets  have  done  badly.  I  should 
consider  that  he  has  been  fairly  successful  with  them 
if  he  has  been  able  to  gather  a  bunch  two  and  three 
times  a  week  during  the  winter.  I  should  consider 
that  ample  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Of  course  if  any- 
0  le  requires  more,  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  pro- 
vide more  pit  room  for  them.  I  do  not  think  the 
best  crower  extant  cfuld  gather  more  than  thrice 
weekly  in  the  depth  of  winter.  A  few  years  ago 
when  I  had  charge  of  a  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  I  tritd  every  conceivable  way  to  flower 
Vi  jlets,  but  could  not  succeed.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  not  more  than  a  mile  away  they  not  only  grew, 
but  flourished  and  flowered  most  profusely  both  inside 
and  out.  I  have  not  much  difficulty  here  in  pro- 
ducing a  good  supply  of  flowers,  and  my  method  may 
be  explained  in  a  few  lines.  After  they  have  done 
flowering  I  take  ofl[  a  sufficient  number  of  rooted 
cuttings  or  runners  and  plant  them  in  a  specially 
prepared  plot  of  ground  about  18  inches  apart  each 
way.  As  they  increase  in  size  all  the  runners  are 
carefully  picked  ofl',  the  ground  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  when  dry  a  good  soaking  of  water  is  given. 
About  the  first  week  in  October,  a  pit  that  has  been 
used  for  growing  Melons  is  specially  piepared  for 
them.  I  clear  away  all  the  Melon  soil  (leaving  the 
fermenting  material)  and  fill  up  the  frame  with  the 
following  compost,  viz. :  To  every  three  barrow-loads 


of  loam  ladd  oneof  leaf  soil,  apeck  of  soot, and  one  peck 
of  boue-dust.  This  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  being  used.  When  put  in  tlie  pits 
the  Violets  are  taken  up  carefully  with  a  g.iod  ball 
and  planted  a  foot  apart,  and  kept  shaded  and  close 
for  a  tew  days,  after  which  the  lights  are  taken  off 
when  weather  permits,  closing  them  partially  at 
niuht.  We  generally  commence  gathering  flowers 
about  the  end  of  November.  I  herewith  send  you  a 
.fathering  off  three  plants,  which  have  not  be^n 
specially  treated  in  any  way.— W.  A.  Cook,  Ilulmc 
WooJ,  PHerhoro. 

*  *  A  nice  gathering  of  blooms,  the  flowers  large 
and  the  foliage  very  healthy. — Ed. 


A  BORDER  OF  WHITE  FLOWERS. 
It  ia  part  of  my  duty  to  fill  two  long  wide  borders, 
situated  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
with  a  variety  of  flowering  plants,  the  aim  being 
to  make  them  both  ornamental  and  serviceable. 
Not  only  are  these  borders  supposed  to  be  kept  as 
gay  as  possible  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  but  they  must  also  be  made  to  furnish  large 
supplies  of  cut  flowers.  At  one  timeonly  a  few  kinds 
of  plants  were  grown,  and  these  were  in  straight 
lines.  Of  late  years  we  have  gradually  broken 
away  from  this  hard  and  fast  line,  and  a  mixture 
of  herbaceous  and  various  other  plants  less  showy 
perhaps  than  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias,  but 
infinitely  more  beautiful  and  serviceable,  has  been 
used.  A  well  arranged  mixed  border  or  large  bed 
ought  never  to  be  thought  monotonous,  but  a 
change  even  in  this  is  acceptable  occasionally,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  a  mixture  of  wholly  white  flowers 
would  prove  very  pleasing.  In  carrying  out  this, 
as  it  proved,  happy  idea,  we  not  only  created  a 
very  pretty  effect,  but  also  grew  a  very  profitable 
lot  of  white  flowers  for  cutting  from,  these  being 
more  in  demand  than  all  other  colours.  In  order 
to  make  my  notes  as  instructive  as  possible,  I  will 
both  give  the  list  of  plants  that  can  be  u.sed  in 
these  borders  or  beds  of  white  flowers  and  also  a 
few  cultural  details. 

Dahlias  —For  the  back  rows  of  a  border  or  the 
centre  cf  a  bed  Dahlias  are  most  serviceable. 
Constance  or  Ariel,  a  very  old  favourite  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  which  is  usually  catalogued  as  a  Cactus 
Dahlia,  grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  is  very  branch- 
ing in  habit,  and  towards  the  autumn  yields  large 
supplies  of  beautiful  semi-double  blooms,  which  are 
much  prized  for  wreaths,  crosses,  and  church  de- 
coration. Mrs.  Tait  is  rather  more  free  flowering, 
and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  much  serrated. 
It  is  a  good  companion  for  Constance.  For  plant- 
ing in  the  second  or  even  in  the  back  row  we  have 
Pompon  Guiding  Star  or  White  Aster,  which 
grows  about  3  feet  high  and  is  wonderfully  free 
and  useful  for  cutting  from.  Lady  Blanche,  an- 
other Pompon  and  rather  smaller,  is  also  a  de- 
sirable sort.  Of  single  flowering  sorts  there  are 
few  to  surpass  Alba  or  White  Queen,  this  growing 
to  about  3  feet  in  height  and  flowering  abundantly. 
Dahlias  may  be  increased  either  by  cuttings  or  by 
dividim'  the  old  stools.  For  affordmg  cuttings 
the  old  roots  should  have  ibeen  started  in  gentle 
heat  early  in  March.  When  the  shoots  are  about 
4  inches  long  they  should  be  cut  away  cleanly  from 
the  old  stem,  in  this  way  securing  a  small  heel 
with  each,  though  cuttings  may  be  rooted  without 
this  providing  they  have  not  become  hollow 
Dibbled  singly  in  the  centre  of  a  I'yinch.  pot  hlled 
with  sandy  soil,  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed 
covered  with  a  hand-light,  watered  in  and  kept 
rather  close,  though  not  sufficiently  so  lo  cause 
damping,  they  will  soon  strike  root.  Before  they 
become  drawn  they  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  shelf 
in  a  cooler  house,  and  they  may  with  advantage 
be  given  a  shift  into  5  inch  pots  before  they  be- 
come root-bound.  In  this  manner  strong  healthy 
plants  will  be  available  for  planting  out  late  in 
May  orearly  in.Iune,  and  which  if  properly  hardened 
off  soon  commence  growing  rapidly,  surpassing 
plants  raised  by  division,  and  also  the  old  stools 
which  may  be  planted  intact.  If  they  are  to  be 
increased  by  division  the  old  plants  should  bo 
started  in  gentle  heat  some  time  in  April,  and 


when  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  high  the  old  stem 
may  be  split  up  into  several  pieces,  it  being  neces- 
sary that  one  or  more  tubers  form  part  of  each. 
These  should  be  potted  singly  into  (i  inch  pots,  or 
less  if  possible,  and  be  kept  in  heat  till  fresh  roots 
are  formed,  when  a  cold  frame  i.s  the  best  place  for 
them.  We  reduce  divisions  to  one  shoot,  a  single 
stem  being  preferable  to  two  or  more.  Dahlias 
delight  in  a  rich  well-worked  soil,  and  ought 
afways  to  be  kept  closely  staked  and  tied  up,  or 
otherwise  the  first  rough  wind  greatly  disfigures 
them.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  the 
sorts  above  named  can  be  purchased  in  quantity 
and  cheaply,  a  whole  row  of  them  being  most 
effective. 

.Tapaxesk  AxKMONi;-.- The  white  variety  known 
as  Honorine  .Jobei  t  ranks'  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful border  plants,  aided  to  which  it  possesses 
the  additional  merit  of  being  perfectly  hardy  and 
easily  propagated.  It  is  suitable  for  arranging 
next  the  Dahlias,  as  it  grows  to  about  .3  feet  in 
height.  We  find  the  best  time  to  transplant  this 
Anemone  is  just  as  active  top-growth  commences, 
and  if  all  the  strong  crowns  are  lifted  and  planted  in 
groups,  three  or  more  in  number,  they  soon  spread 
all  round,  and  may  remain  undisturbed  for  at  least 
four  years.  Every  strong  root  appears  capable  of 
creating  a  large  progeny,  numbers  of  young  plants 
soon  filling  the  ground  from  which  the  old  ones 
were  lifted.  A  strong  loamy  soil  appears  to  suit 
this  section  of  Anemones  best,  and  with  us  they 
usually  flower  freely  till  severe  frosts  cut  them 
down,  affording  unlimited  qaantities  of  charming 
cut  flowers. 

SwEkT  Peas.— Although  the  coloured  varieties 
are  certainly  the  most  beautiful,  several  good 
novelties  being  recently  added  to  the  list  of  these, 
we  yet  value  the  old  white  sort,  and  grow  either  a 
row  or  several  patches  every  season.  _  They  are 
either  sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  April,  or 
raised  under  glass  and  planted  out  later  on.  The 
latter  plan  is  preferable  where  slugs  are  trouble- 
same.  Added  to  this.  Peas  raised  in  pots  can  be 
more  easily  arranged  with  the  other  plants.  We 
sow  about  a  dozen  seeds  in  each  .l-inch  pot,  these 
having  been  previously  filled  with  good  loamy 
soil,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  plants  are 
planted  out.  They  are  suitable  for  the  back  rows, 
and  require  to  be  supported  with  a  light  circle  of 
stakes  not  less  than  .3  feet  in  height.  On  strong 
soil  they  require  taller  stakes,  as  they  continue 
to  grow  and  flower  nearly  all  the  season,  especially 
if  the  seed-pods  are  gathered  as  fast  as  they  form. 
Rose  Bofle  de  Neige— This  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  border  of  white  flowers.  It  is  of 
free  growth,  whether  on  the  Brier  or  Manetti 
stocks,  or,  better  still,  on  its  own  roots.  The 
blooms  are  not  large,  but  they  are  perfect  in  form, 
beautifully  white,  and  most  abundantly  produced 
nearly  all  through  the  season.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
distinct  and  useful ;  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sorts  in  cultivation.  Neither  this 
or  any  other  Rose  will  long  succeed  in  a  poor 
border.  They  requite  a  good  loamy  compost  at  the 
outset,  and  annual  mulchings  of  good  manure. 
Boule  de  Neige  should  be  freely  pruned,  the  strong 
growths  which  follow  brancli  and  flower  con- 
tinuously, and  in  this  respect  also  differ  from  the 
majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetual?. 

Zea  .japonica. — This  striped  Japanese  Maizg  if 
effective  in  any  kind  of  mixed  border  or  large 
bed  and  singularly  so  when  associated  with  white 
flowers.  It  is  of  free,  elegant  growth,  and  suit- 
able for  planting  in  the  front  of  or  among 
Dahlias  and  other  backrow  flowers.  About  the 
middle  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds, 
as  if  sown  earlier  the  plants  are  liable  to  become 
stunted  before  they  are  put  out.  They  transplant 
easily  from  pots,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  pans 
it  is  advisable  to  })lace  the  required  number  of 
plants  singly  into  S.Vinch  pots,  this  beinz  done 
when  the  second  leaf  is  showing.  We  usually  eo.v 
the  seeds  singly  in  small  pots,  phvce  thein  in 
gentle  heat,  eventually  hardening  off  the  plants 
and  transferring  to  the  borders  early  in  June.  A 
rather  poor  soil  is  best  for  them,  the  reverse 
inducing  a  rank  and  but  little  variegated  growth. 
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Makguerites. — There  are  no  more  showy  border 
Bowers  than  this  class  of  Chrysanthemums.  They 
are  suitable  for  the  middle  line  of  either  a  border 
or  bed  of  white  flowers,  and  if  the  soil  ia  not  very 
rich  they  will  flower  abundantly  from  the  time 
they  are  put  out  till  severe  frosts  intervene.  We 
have  frequently  potted  up  strong  plants  as  late  as 
November,  and  these  have  continued  to  flower  up 
to  Christmas.  The  old  coronarium  frutescens  is  one 
of  the  best  for  the  borders,  none  of  the  others 
that  we  have  tried  being  so  free  and  continuously 
flowering.  Halleri  maximum  is  better  for  cutting 
from,  but  is  scarcely  so  good  in  the  open  as  it  is 
in  pots,  being  apt  to  grow  too  strongly.  Plants 
struck  in  the  autumn  and  wintered  either  in  pots 
or  boxes,  in  every  respect  similarly  to  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  are  preferable  to  spring-struck  cut- 
tings, as  they  are  eti'ective  from  the  first.  Failing' 
thete,  cuttings  may  yet  be  struck  in  gentle  heat, 
and  if  duly  stopped,  potted  ofl',  or  disposed  thinly 
in  boxes,  any  sandy  soil  suiting  them,  they  will 
be  of  good  size  and  tit  for  planting  out  early  in 
June.  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  also  frequently 
classed  with  the  Marguerites,  is  of  totally  dif- 
ferent habit  and  perfectly  hardy.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  throwing  up  abundance  of  strong  suckers, 
and  these  readily  transplant,  flowering  strongly 
in  the  autumn.  In  good  ground  it  attains  a 
height  of  4  feet  to  5  feet,  and  is  therefore  too  tall 
for  many  beds  and  borders.  It  is  most  effective 
in  groups.  Old  clumps  pay  for  lifting  and  re- 
planting occasionally,  a  few  strong  growths 
afl'ording  a  better  display  of  bloom  than  a  greater 
number  of  crowded  and  weakly  ones. 

Sp.mmer  CiiRYSANTHEMr.MS — The  earliest  to 
flower  and  which  I  can  recommend  are  St.  Mary 
and  La  Petite  Marie.  The  former  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet.  It  is  of  branch- 
ing floriferous  habit.  Mrs.  Cullingford  is  of 
somewhat  similar  habit,  but  rather  later.  La 
Petite  Marie  attains  a  height  of  about  9  inches,  is 
very  early  and  free  flowering.  Cuttings  struck  in 
gentle  heat  any  time  in  April,  stopped  once,  then 
hardened  off'  and  planted  out  early,  soon  become 
established,  and  will  be  in  bloom  in  July.  Wo 
put  in  the  cuttings  thinly,  and  transplant  from 
the  boxes  to  the  borders.  It  is  necessary  to  winter 
a  few  stock  plants  of  each  in  pots. 

Stocks,  Astkrs,  axd  Antirrhi.ntjis. — We  rely 
principally  upon  these  for  forming  the  second  row 
from  the  front,  and  they  are  both  effective  in  the 
borders  and  beds,  and  very  useful  for  cutting 
from.  The  most  serviceable  Stocks  are  the  white 
varieties  included  in  the  collections  of  Early- 
flowering  Autumn  and  East  Lothian,  and  if  an 
earlier  display  is  needed  the  New  Forcing  Ten- 
week  should  be  sown.  The  latter  is  comparatively 
new,  and  is  beautiful  in  either  pots  or  the  open 
ground.  White  varieties  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Victoria,  P;eony-flowered,  and  other 
Asters,  or  they  can  be  purchased  separately.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  sow  either  Stocks  or  Asters  in 
Match,  as  so  many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  for 
early  raised  plants  become  stunted  and  flower  pre- 
maturely ;  whereas  those  raised  about  the  middle 
of  April  may  be  kept  growing  steadily  and  trans- 
planted almost  without  experiencing  a  check.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  either  in  boxes  filled  with 
fine  light  soil  and  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed  or  else 
sown  on  soil  levelled  over  a  nearly  spent  bed,  it 
will  germinate  strongly,  and  the  seedlings,  when 
pricked  off'  where  necessary  into  other  beds  or 
boxes  of  good  soil,  will  be  of  good  size  for  planting 
out  late  in  May.  We  plant  in  patches,  three  in 
each,  and  after  the  first  watering  in,  the  soil  being 
well  enriched,  little  further  trouble  is  seldom 
necessary.  A  packet  of  white  Antirrhinums  is 
usually  included  in  the  collections,  and  the  dwarf 
white  can  also  be  purchased  separately.  We  are 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  very  handsome  pure 
white  variety,  which  annually  proves  one  of  our 
best  and  most  serviceable  border  plants.  We  sow 
the  seed  early  in  February  on  the  surface  of  a  pan 
of  fine  soil,  cover  with  glass,  place  on  a  hotbed, 
and  closely  shade  till  it  germinates.  When  the 
seedlings  are  well  advanced  they  are  placed  in  a 
lower  temperature,  and  eventually  dibbled  thinly 


'n  a  shallow  bed  of  fine  soil  placed  in  a  frame. 
From  this  the  plants  can  be  moved  with  a  trowel 
to  their  positions  in  the  border.  We  plant  these 
also  in  patches  of  threes.  Seedlings  thus  raised 
flower  strongly  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
those  that  survive  the  winter  yield  large  quantities 
of  bloom  much  earlier  in  the  following  season.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  keep  these 
white  varieties  carefully  separated  from  the 
coloured  sorts,  as  if  a  few  of  the  latter  become 
intermixed  the  effect  is  marred. 

Ml(!N'ONETTE,Gor)ETIAS,  AN'I)  PuLllX  DrUMMONDI. 

— These  are  good  front-row  flowers,  and  the  seed 
may  be  either  sown  at  once  where  the  plants  are 
to  flower  or  in  small  pots  filled  with  good  soil  and 
placed  in  a  cool  house  or  frame.  We  are  obliged 
to  adopt  the  latter  plan  owing  to  the  partiality  of 
slugs  for  the  tiny  plants  reared  on  the  borders. 
Three  plants  in  a  patch  or  pot  are  ample,  and  the 
seedlings  should  therefore  be  reduced  to  that 
number.  Those  in  pots  ought  to  be  planted  out 
before  they  are  badly  root-bound.  Godetia  The 
Bride  is  our  favourite  white  sort,  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  white  Phlox  Drummondi,  may  be  raised 
and  treated  similarly  to  the  Stocks  and  Asters. 

Violas  Pirity  and  Vestal. — The  position  being 
moist  and  cool,  white  Violas  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent front-row  flowers.  The  cuttings  being  put 
in  lat«  in  the  autumn  and  otherwise  treated  simi- 
larly to  shrubby  Calceolarias,  they  form  capital 
plants  for  putting  out  in  April  or  May.  Old 
plants  may  also  be  divided  and  replanted  before 
hot  weather  arrives,  but  they  are  scarcely  so 
serviceable  as  the  young  plants.  W.  I.  M. 

Spring  flowers. — Xotwithstanding  the  rather 
unprecedented  weather  we  have  been  having  lately, 
such  of  the  spring  flowers  aa  were  showing  previous 
to  the  snow  are  now  looking  wonderfully  bright  in 
the  places  where  it  has  melted  ;  foremost  amongst 
them  perhaps  stands  the  vernal  Snowflake,  pre- 
senting a  charming  picture  rising  out  of  a  dense  tuft 
of  Saxifraga  coohlearis.  Scilla  bifolia,  sibirica,  and 
tiurica  are  hardly  at  their  beat,  although  making  a 
pretty  show  mixed  here  and  there  with  tufts  of 
Galanthus  Elwesi  and  the  single  and  double  forms  of 
the  common  species.  Crocuses  are  also  showing  well. 
C.  Imperati,  the  forms  of  biflorus  and  vernua,  aureus 
and  ausianui  are  very  useful,  aureua  especially  for 
planting  in  Grass,  &c.,  in  the  more  neglected  portions. 
I  he  quaint  winter  Aconite  seems  quite  at  home  even 
amongst  the  snow,  and  here  and  there  are  patches 
just  able  to  show  their  pretty  golden  flowers  and 
fringed  collars  above  the  white  covering.  Saxifraga 
Burseriana  and  the  varieties  major  and  grandiflora, 
as  well  as  the  dainty  little  S.  Frederici  Augusti,  are 
l>articularly  welcome  just  now.  A  few  of  the  oppo- 
bitifolia  clumps  are  covered  with  blossom?,  and  where 
the  snow  has  melted  one  can  easily  judge  how 
grand  they  must  be  in  their  native  home  in  early 
spring. — K. 

Jacks-in-tlie-Greeii. — The  production  of  Crim- 
son Beauty  Jack-in-the  Green  Polyanthus  last  year 
inspired  me  to  specially  save  and  sow  seed  from  some 
other  variety  of  the  tribe,  as  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  wide  field  open  for  the  production  of  really  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  spring  flowers,  as  far  as  these 
are  concerned.  Oddly  enough,  I  have  from  the  batch 
blooming  already  in  a  cool  house  some  really  beauti- 
ful Polyanthuses  quite  devoid  of  the  huge  leafy  calyx 
which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of  .Tacka-in- 
the-Green.  That  is  probably  a  case  of  reversion,  or 
it  may  be  of  advance  ;  certainly  the  pips  are  very 
perfect  ones  and  richly  coloured.  One  half  of  the 
seedlings  show  the  green  collar,  the  rest  are  ordinary 
Polyanthuses.  It  would  thus  appear  that  seed-i  of 
.Jacks-in-the-Green  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  come  true. 
It  may  be  due  to  a  preponderance  of  ordinary  coloured 
Polyanthuses  in  the  garden,  or  it  may  arise  from  the 
common  tendency  of  all  sections  of  the  family  to  vary. 
After  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  petted  and 
over-praised  Narcissus  can  excel  the  Primrose  family 
in  variety,  beauty,  or  genuine  popularity. — A.  D. 

Ophiopogon  spicatus. — The  .Snake's-beard,  or 
Japan  Grape  Hyacinth  as  it  is  often  called,  is  not 
easily  surpassed  as  a  flowering  plant ;  besides  there  is 
the  chance  of  its  fmit  setting  and  ripening,  which 


prolongs  its  beauty  for  a  much  greater  period.  In 
the  open  air,  however,  this  is  seldom  attained  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  this  country,  although  in 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  we  are  told  that  the 
fruiting  stems  are  quite  a  feature  in  many  gardens. 
When  grown  in  an  ordinary  cool  greenhouse,  either 
planted  out  in  the  borders  or  in  pots,  its  grassy 
foliage  and  spikes  of  bright  blue  or  lilac  flowers  are 
very  attractive,  as  also  are  the  bright  metallic  glau- 
cous fruits,  which  we  have  seen  in  abundance.  In 
fine  warm  seasons  a  few  are  produced  in  the  open, 
but  they  are  very  uncertain.  Quite  apart  from  the 
fruit,  however,  the  bold,  tufty  foliage  and  the  numer- 
ous spikes  of  Grape  Hyacinth-like  flowers  make  it  a 
very  desirable  object.  Any  ordinary  border  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  south  suits  it  admirably,  and  if  protected 
from  the  east  and  north  so  much  the  better.  There 
are  a  few  others  in  cultivation  which  are  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  border  or  rockery,  such  as  O. 
spicatus,  japnnicus,  longifolius,  &c.  O.  .Taburan  is  a 
pretty  violet  sort,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
variety  with  the  variegated  foliage.  It  is  also  perfectly 
hardy,  forming  elegant  tufts  of  pale  amber-striped 
leaves.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  division, 
which  is  best  accomplished  in  autumn  after  flowering, 
or  in  early  spriug. — K. 

Hyacinths  out  of  doors. — I  often  see  in  the 
gardening  press  the  statement  that  Hyacinth  bulbs 
after  having  been  grown  in  pots  and  glasses  ?%re  of 
little  further  use.  I  always  plant  mine  in  a  south 
border  after  one  season's  greenhouse  culture,  and  the 
result  is  eminently  successful,  the  spike  enclosed 
being  a  fair  average  specimen,  and  produced  from  a 
bulb  planted  out  two  years  ago. — Wraith. 

*,*  A  good  bloom.  We  have  seen  Hyacinths 
flowering  many  years  in  succession  in  flower  beds. — 
En. 

■White  Trumpet  Daffodils. — Every  grower  of 
white  Daffodils  admits  such  varieties  as  albicans, 
cernuus,  tortuosus,  and  moschatus,  the  latter  of  the 
Pyrenees,  no  doubt  as  types  or  garden  hybrids.  The 
chief  men  in  England— for  instance,  the  Daffodil 
('ommittee — dispute  the  idea  of  such  additions  as 
Leda  and  Bishop  Mann.  If  both  Daffodils  are  not 
distinct  from  each  other,  and,  in  addition,  distinct 
from  what  is  known  by  Mr.  Barr  aa  tortuosus,  and 
now  growing  side  by  side  at  Temple  Hill,  Cork,  I 
will  willingly  give  ten  pounds  to  any  society  of  gen- 
tlemen in  England  as  a  donation  to  be  disposed  of  as 
they  wish,  provided  it  goes  to  aid  the  afflicted,  where 
gardeners'  interests  are  concerned,  orphanages,  &c. 
The  way  to  settle  the  dispute  will  be  to  let  the  Daf- 
fodil Committee  subscribe  among  themselves  the 
necessary  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  say  two 
members  to  come  and  see.  If  adverse  to  my  states 
ment,  viz.,  that  Bishop  Mann,  Leda,  and  tortuosus 
of  Barr  are  not  distinct,  I  will  pay  all  expenses,  and  in 
addition  the  ten  pounds,  as  stated.  I  see  now  plainly 
that  I  will  have  to  resolve  myself  into  a  special  Daf- 
fodil committee,  and  name  and  select  my  own  dis- 
tinctions in  future.  To  send  blooms  of  Daffodils  that 
are  in  flower  here  since  February  to  a  meeting  of  say 
the  12th  or '26th  of  April  next  is  beyond  my  power, 
as  the  bloom  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  at  its  best 
from  the  10th  to  the  2t3th  of  March,  and  to  send 
white  Daffodils  to  Chiswick  from  the  congenial  soil 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  would  be  putting  treasures 
into  a  sick  chamber.  I  sent  a  collection  of  white 
Daffodils  and  other  sorts  to  the  early  sitting  of  the 
Daffodil  Committee,  but  they  could  not  be  reported  on, 
as  the  English  ones  for  comparison  had  to  be  pro- 
duced from  under  glass. — W.  B.  H.,  Temple  JHll, 
Cork. 

Annual  Sunflowers. — Seedsmen  state  that  of 
late  years  there  has  been  an  unwonteddemandfor  seeds 
of  Sunflowers.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  blaze  of  Sunflowers 
gives  conspicuousdashesof  colourto  gardens.  Someone 
has  styled  the  Sunflower  "  the  king  of  the  flower  gar- 
den," and  there  is  a  kind  of  regal  aspect  about  it.  It 
is  common  to  see  flowers  more  than  a  foot  across, 
and  the  dark  centres  standout  conspicuously  when  mar- 
gined with  their  broad  zones  of  golden  yellow  petals. 
There  are  dwarf  and  tall  forms  of  the  single,  and  also 
of  the  double  varieties.  The  last-named,  when  of 
a  fine  double  character,  are  very  imposing  subjects  ; 
but  the  current  taste  certainly  runs  in  the  direc- 
tion   of    the    single    in    preference    to    the   double 
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varieties.  Wherever  planted,  they  should  have 
good  soil,  and  while  there  is  much  in  the  quaUty 
of  the  variety,  it  is  also  certain  that  a  good  soil 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of 
fine  flowers.  People  are  very  apt  to  plant  Sun- 
flowers in  outof-the-way  places,  where  the  soil 
is  poor  and  uncongenial  ;  and  then  the  flowers 
are  small  and  spare,  disappointing  the  grower. 
The  Sunflower  deserves  to  be  well  cultivated,  and 
then  its  blossoms,  whether  single  or  double,  are  of 
giant  size  and  grandly  developed.  In  Mexico,  whence 
the  common  annual  Sunflower  was  introduced,  it  is 
said  to  attain  a  great  height,  with  flowers  large  in 
proportion.  The  Sunflower  is,  indeed,  a  plant  of 
some  importance  in  several  ways.  In  the  Unittd 
States  whole  acres  of  land  are  sown  with  Sunflowers, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  oil  from  the  seeds.  This 
oil  is  very  pure,  and  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Olive  for  domestic  purposes  ;  it  also  burns  well.  ^  In 
Portugal  the  seeds  are  made  into  bread,  and  also  into 
a  kind  of  meal,  in  which  form  they  are  found  to  be 
an  e.tcellent  substitute  for  coffee,  while  they  are 
utilised  for  other  purposes.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  perennial  Sunflowers  that  are  of  great  value  as 
border  plants,  and  many  grow  them  for  cutting  from 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn.  They  are 
best  increased  by  parting  the  roots  about  the  middle 
of  October,  or  later,  according  to  the  season,  soon 
after  the  flowering  period  is  over  and  planting  out  in 
good  soil.  The  perennial  varieties  are  generally  of 
tree  growth,  throwing  up  many  stems  and  producing 
large  quantities  of  flowers.  Some  are  double  and 
some  single.  Some  of  the  best  are  Helianthus  atro- 
rubens,  angustifolius,  decapetalus,  doronicoides,  gi- 
ganteus,  multiflorus  flore-pleno,  orgyalis,  and  rigidue, 
the  last  perhaps  better  known  as  Harpalium  rigidum. 
Double  Cinerarias. — When  we  eontidtr  the 
pretty  character  of  the  flowers  of  the  double  Cine- 
rarias, it  appears  strange  that  they  have  not  made  a 
greater  advance  in  public  favour.  But  although 
pretty,  they  .ire  dltlicult  subjects  to  deal  with,  which 
no  doubt  accounts  for  their  not  being  more  popular. 
At  the  same  time,  with  skilful  attention  they  make 
an  acceptable  change  either  in  the  conservatory  or  in 
a  cut  state,  their  rosette-like  flowers,  differing  from 
the  flowers  generally  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  The 
number  of  different  varieties  has  now  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  afford  an  agreeable  variety,  as  the 
colours  embrace  deep  purple,  magenta,  blue,  white, 
carmine,  and  rose.  The  double  Cinerarias  do  not 
like  too  much  heat  and  but  very  little  sunshine. 
Though  not  liking  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  require 
all  the  light  possilile  and  a  moderate  supply  of  air. 
The  beat  lot  of  plants  I  have  seen  was  in  flower  at 
the  end  of  April  in  a  cold  frame,  and  shaded  by  a 
wall.  The  condition  of  the  plants  plainly  showed  that 
the  treatment  suited  them,  for  the  leaves  were  large 
and  robust,  and  the  stock  was  much  more  vigorous 
than  when  growing  on  dry  stiging  and  enduring 
the  heated  air  of  a  greenhouse.  J<'rom  their  con- 
dition one  could  see  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  offsets  to  increase  the  stock 
for  another  year. — J.  0.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths. -Woiad  these  bulbs 
flower  stronger  and  better  next  year  if  the  flowerbud.'i  were 
removed  this  season 't — X. 

We  send  you  blooms  of  a  seedling  Hellebore,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  colchioiis  and  viridis,  the  former  being  the 
female  parent.  The  leaves  are  rather  like  it,  but  are  less 
persistent,  and  the  blooms  are  shown  up  to  gi-eater  .advan- 
tiige.  It  is  very  hardy  and  of  vigorous  constitution.— 
R.  Smith  and  Co. 

-,*  Not  so  good  as  colchicus;  the  colour  is  not  so  bright, 
and  the  addition  of  the  green  is  of  no  advantage.  —En. 

I  HAVE  to  correct  two  errors  in  my  last  article  in  The 
Garden  (p.  220),  March  12.  The  author  of  Primula  Portea- 
schlagiana  is  not  Becker,  but  Beck,  and  Primula  intermedia 
(Portenschl.ag)was  found  since  1851,  but  very  rarely.  Never- 
theless, it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  two  friends 
found  this  scarce  plant  on  the  same  day  in  different  localities. 
— O.  F.,  Lehmhof. 

I  ENCLOSE  you  flowers  of  a  lovely  Daffodil  which  is  imported 
into  Hull  and  sold  in  all  the  flower-shops.  Its  beautiful  rich 
colour  is  much  admired.  The  variety  is  unknown  to  nie,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  give  its  name  and  a  description 
of  it  in  The  Garden. — J.  Allsop. 

*i^*  Narcissus  odorus  Campernelli.  This  excellent  variety, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  rich  yellow  and  deli 


ciously  scented  flowers.  It  is  well  worth  cultivating,  as  it 
grows  freely  and  gives  little  trouble,  being  perfectly  hardy. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  excellent  for  naturalising  on  the 
fringes  of  shrubberies  or  in  colonies  on  warm  banks.  It  is 
also  v.iluable  for  cutting. — Ed. 

Godetias. — These  appear  to  great  advantage  when  pic. 
turcd  in  seed  catalogues  and  some  apeak  well  of  them,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  do  so,  as  I  have  found  them  amongst  the  worst 
of  all  annuals  to  be  blemished  by  rain  and  wind  ;  and  this  in- 
variably rendered  those  we  grew  so  unattractive,  that  I  have 
ceased  growing  Godetias,  and  1  have  no  intention  of  introduc- 
ing them  again. — J.  MriR. 

Sweet-scented  Polyanthuses  —I  find  that  the  yel- 
low Polyanthuses,  whether  single  or  Hose-in-hose,  are  very 
sweet  scented  as  compared  with  the  dark  coloured  kinds, 
which  curiously  enough  seem  to  lack  perfume.  This  is  very 
strange,  especially  as  yellows  often  come  from  reds  arrd  reds 
from  yellows  where  diverse  colours  are  grown  in  contiguity. 
Still  it  would  seem  as  if  all  yellow  Polyanthuses  retained  the 
Cowslip  perfume,  although  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  per- 
fumes should  not  be  allied  to  dark  colours.  However,  the 
matter  needs  more  elucidating. — A.  D. 


double  crimson  Thorn,  the  Guelder  Rose,  and  Cantua  de- 
pendens,  which  last  flowers  well  in  the  cool  conservatory 
here. — George  Saoe,  Bdton  GanUas,  Graitkam. 

*„^  A  beautiful  gathering  of  flowers.  The  Laburnum  was 
lovely,  and  from  the  specimens  sent  weU  repays  any  trouble 
that  may  be  taken  to  force  it.  The  other  flowers  sent  were 
also  fine,  more  especially  the  Cantua  dependens,  which  was 
very  b:ight.— Ed. 


ERYNGIUM   AMETHYSTINUM   OLIVERI- 

ANUM. 
One  of  the  very  finest  of  our  border  plants  aud 
a  type  of  a  singularly  beautiful  class  of  vegeta- 
tion, rigid  and  .strong  in  structure,  and  yet  of 
extreme  grace  and  delicacy  of  detail ;  of  wonder- 


Amethyst   Sea    Holly  (Eryngium  amethystinum   Oliveria- 
num).    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 

ful  colouring  that  cannot  be  actually  described, 
but  that  recalls  impressions  of  many  beautiful 
things ;  of  polished  silver  and  steel  and  moon- 
light, and  fi.shes'  scales,  and  the  armour  of  arch- 
angels from  the  hands  of  the  early  Italian 
painters ;  a  good  plant  to  place  singly  or  in 
groups  apart  from  others,  as  the  radical  leaves 
are  large  and  handsome  and  form  a  base  of  some 
importance — a  necessary  feature  in  a  well-sliaped 
plant  or  group.  Happily,  this  good  plant  is  so  well 
known  that  to  praise  it  is  almost  superfluous, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  remind  any  lovers  of  fine 
flowers  who  have  overlooked  it  tliat  they  are 
neglecting  one  of  the  best  ornaments  of  the 
garden.  

Enclosed  is  a  spray  of  Laburnum,  to  show  how  well  it  will 
force.  The  plant  is  in  an  Uinch  pot,  and  is  boning  135 
sprays  of  its  beautiful  flowers.     I  also  send  flowers  of  Paul's 


Propagating. 

AzALE.is. — Where  Azaleas  have  been  forced  pre- 
maturely into  bloom,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a 
growing  temperature,  they  will  bo  by  this  time  in 
full  growth,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  them, 
these  young  shoots  afford  a  ready  means  of  doing 
so,  as  they  strike  root  easily  enough  ;  or  they 
may  be  grafted  after  the  manner  followed  on  the 
Continent,  but  still  there  is  no  reason  why  Azaleas 
should  not  be  more  frequently  grown  on  their  own 
roots,  as  most  of  the  varieties  will  do  well  in  this 
way,  and  may  be  grown  into  neat  little  bushes. 
In  selecting  shoots  for  cuttings,  the  very  strongest 
should  not  be  chosen,  as,  in  common  with  most 
other  subjects,  the  weaker  ones  strike  root  far 
more  readily  than  the  stoutest.  In  a  general  way, 
shoots  such  as  are  here  mentioned  will  be  about 
-t  inches  or  a  little  more  in  length,  and  if  that  is 
the  case,  the  entire  shoot  should  be  taken  to  form 
the  cutting.  This  will  allow  of  the  cutting  having 
just  a  base  of  older  wood,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  bottom  leaves  must  be  removed  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  as,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  bark 
is  liable  to  be  injured,  and  thus  forms  a  seat  of 
decay.  Whatever  sized  pots  ate  chosen,  they 
must  have  a  drainage  of  broken  crocks  to  within 
;{  inches  of  the  top,  and  then  the  soil  must  be 
pressed  down  very  firmly,  leaving  just  enough 
space  at  the  top  for  a  thin  layer  of  pure  sand.  The 
soil  for  the  purpose  should  consist  of  very  sandy 
peat,  sifted  fine  ;  and  the  size  of  the  pots  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances,  for  the  cuttings  must 
be  kept  very  close,  and  where  there  is  no  propa- 
gating house,  they  must  be  covered  with  bell- 
glasses.  Such  being  the  case,  the  size  of  the  pots 
will  depend  upon  the  glasses  that  are  available  for 
covering  them,  but  before  the  cuttings  are  dibbled 
in  the  soil  should  have  a  slight  watering,  when, 
if  the  glass  is  placed  in  position  and  pressed  down, 
the  imprint  of  the  rim  will  terve  as  a  good  guide 
for  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings,  as  they  must  bo 
kept  far  enough  away  from  the  edge  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  when  the  bell-glass  is  replaced.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  stiucture  of  about  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  which  the  shoots  have 
grown,  and  should  any  bottomhEat  he  available 
they  are  better  if  stood  on  the  surface  fcr  about 
a  month,  in  order  to  allow  the  cuttings  to  callus, 
when  if  then  plunged  intoa  gentle  bottom  heat  they 
soon  root.  Of  course,  during  the  time  they  are  con- 
fined under  glass  they  must  receive  careful  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  watering,  &c.,  one  very 
necessary  item  being  the  removal  of  the  glasses 
every  morning,  in  order  to  dry  up  any  super- 
abundant moisture,  or  to  aUow  of  the  removal  of 
any  decaying  leaves.  This  last  precaution  is  very 
necessary,  as  should  the  least  sign  of  decay  make 
its  appearance  and  not  be  quickly  removed,  it  will 
rapidly  spread  and  soon  carry  off' a  great  quantity. 
Tiie  only  insect  pests  to  guard  against  are  thrips, 
which  are  liable  to  cff'ect  a  lodgment  on  the 
leaves  if  long  confined,  while  if  not  removed  they 
spread  rapidly.  Where  grafting  is  carried  out, 
any  vigorous  growing  kinds  may  be  employed  as 
stocks,  and  to  ensure  success  they  must  be  young 
and  free,  as  in  that  case  the  wounds  made  in  the 
bark  heal  far  more  rapidly  than  in  older  wood. 
Side  grafting  is  the  method  generally  employed, 
as  thus  the  head  of  the  stock,  or  at  all  events  a 
part  of  it,  is  allowed  to  remain  on  until  a  union  i.s 
complete.  In  this  way  not  only  does  the  head  of 
the  stock  assist  in  forming  a  complete  union  by 
maintaining  a  regular  circulation  of  sap,  but  also 
should  the  graft  fail,  the  same  stock  can  be  at 
once  used  again.  The  actual  grafting  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  matter,  the  great  point  of  course 
being  to  see  that  the  barks  of  stock  and  scion  are 
joined  as  exactly  as  possible,  and  as  the  bark  of 
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an  Azilea  i^  not  very  thick,  more  care  will  be 
needed  in  this  respect  than  i^  requisite  with  some 
other  plant?.  The  usual  method  of  tide-grafting 
is  to  take  the  stock,  and  at  the  height  needed  an 
incision  must  be  made  in  the  stem,  penetrating  a 
little  deeper  than  the  bark.  Then,  about  a  couple 
of  inches  above  thi^,  commence  to  remove  a  piece 
of  the  stem,  and  continue  this  till  the  incision  is 
reached.  The  scion  having  been  prepared  by 
making  a  sloping  cut  after  the  manner  of  that  in 
the  stock,  the  two  must  be  6tted  together  as  in- 
timately as  poEf-ible,  and  tied  securely  into  posi- 
tion by  means  of  some  soft  grafting  cotton.  Then 
they  must  be  placed  in  an  airtight  case  where 
they  soon  cimmence  to  heal  over,  and  when  a 
union  is  complete  they  may  be  hardened  off.  The 
fuccess  of  the  operation  will  be  shown  by  the  ecion 
commencing  to  grow,  and  when  that  is  the  case  a 
little  air  may  be  given. 

BurvAKDHs. — One  often  hears  complaints  of 
non-success  in  striking  cuttings  of  Bouvardlas, 
but  if  they  are  taken  now  and  termed  entirely  of 
the  young  succulent  shoots  they  strike  root  readily 
enough.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  into  light 
sandy  soil  and  kept  close  till  rooted,  which  will 
take  place  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Root 
cuttings  and  thofe  formed  of  the  older  wood  have 
been  recommended  for  the  increase  of  iijuvardias, 
but  the  young  sheets  possess  a  great  advantage 
over  these,  inasmuch  as  they  root  quicker  and 
will  form  good,  healthy  little  plants  in  less  time 
than  either  of  the  above  methods. 

Clerodendrons  — The  mention  of  root  cuttings 
above  suggests  how  easily  most  of  the  Cleroden- 
drons can  be  increased  in  this  way,  and  some  of 
them  grow  very  rapidly.  C.  fragrans  and  its 
double  flowered  variety,  with  C.  fallax,  are  among 
the  most  commonly  grown  of  the  shrubby  kinds, 
and  if  a  few  of  the  principal  roots  are  taken,  cut 
up  into  pieces  about  an  inch  or  so  long,  and 
dibbled  into  pots  of  light  soil,  they  quickly  push 
forth  fibres  as  well  aa  young  shoots  when  placed 
under  favourable  conditions.  The  climViing  kinds 
do  not  grow  with  ihe  same  freedom  from  root 
cuttings,  but  as  a  set  off  a  greater  number  of 
young  shoots  are  obtainable,  and  they  quickly 
strike  root.  C.  trichotomum,  a  hardy  species 
which  has  of  late  years  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  as  a  beautiful  autumn-flowering  shrub, 
is  remarkably  ea?y  of  increase  from  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  so  much  so  that  having  occasion  to 
remove  an  established  specimen  I  was  surprised 
the  following  season  to  see  young  plants  of  this 
Clerodendron  making  their  appearance  on  the 
spot  where  the  large  specimen  originally  stood. 
On  examination  these  plants  were  found  to  pro- 
C3ed  from  pieces  of  the  roots  that  were  broken  oft' 
during  removal.  Induced  by  thi.s,  1  dibbled  a 
panful  of  pieces  of  the  roots,  and  the  following 
season  quite  a  thick  crop  of  young  plants  resulted 
therefrom.  The  Chinese  C.  fa  tidum,  a  showy,but 
by  no  means  common  plant  in  gardens,  can  also 
be  increased  in  the  same  manner.  It  matters  but 
little  at  what  time  these  root  cuttings  are  taken, 
but  in  a  general  way  the  early  months  of  the  year 
are  about  the  best,  and  where  required  but  little 
time  should  now  be  lost  if  young  plants  are 
needed. 

FoRSYTHiA  susPEXSA  is  not  a  dill'icult  subject 
to  strike  from  cuttings,  either  put  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  autumn,  or  in  summer  pro- 
tected by  a  fiame.  A  simpler  and  equally  tfl'ec- 
tive  plan  is  to  peg  down  the  points  of  the  young 
growing  shoots,  and  when  brought  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  earth  they  quickly  strike,  and 
soon  form  a  base,  from  whence  other  shoots  are 
pushed  up  in  the  same  way  as  Brambles.  These 
last  can,  of  course,  at  times  be  increased  by  divi- 
sion, and  seeds  of  some  may  be  available,  but 
cuttings  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  by  no  means 
root  readily,  yet  every  shoot  will  strike  if  ii-s  tip 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  soil  and  held 
there  securely.  This  mode  of  increase  can  often 
be  seen  exemplified  in  our  hedgerows,  but  it  is  also 
ecjually  available  for  the  beautiful  double-flowered 
forms  that  yield  such  a  display  duiing  the  sum- 
mer.    All  the  species  of  Rubus  cannot  be  propa- 


gated in  this  manner ;  indeed,  the  beautiful 
shrubby  growing  li.  deliciosus  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  subject  to  strike  from  cuttings,  nor  a  quick 
one  when  layered.  I  have  derived  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  from  taking  the  young  grow- 
ing shoots  in  early  summer,  and  putting  them  in 
a  frame  that  is  kept  close  and  well  shaded.  A 
very  distinct  form  of  double  Bramble  is  rosajfo- 
lius  plenus,  and  this  being  generally  treated  as  a 
pot  plant,  and  grown  in  a  fairly  warm  structure 
during  (he  winter,  will  by  this  time  have  made 
plenty  of  young  shoots,  which  strike  root  easily 
enough  if  taken  off  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Fuchsias  and  similar  subjects.  As  this  kind  is 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  foliage  is  quite  clean 
before  nutting  the  cuttings  in  a  close  case. 

T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

SVALL   r.  HOUSE  PEACHES. 

If  the  short  paragraph,  most  likely  hurriedly 
written,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  was  likely  to  influence 
the  builders  of  fruit  houses  in  geueral  :iud 
Peach  houses  in  particular,  the  cros.s  tire  from 
three  heavy  guns  (p.  262)  will  induce  them  to 
ask  a  few  questions  before  they  step  out  of  their 
well-chosen  path.  As  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Gilbert  the  value  of  glass,  I  think  he  would 
have  corrected  or  qualified  one  sentence  had 
time  admitted  of  his  seeing  a  proof  before  his 
article  went  to  press.  Such,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  his  good  fortune,  and  he 
new  stands  jiledged  to  his  statements,  unless,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will,  he  finds  a  diflerent  in- 
terpretation. By  all  mean.s  let  us  have  more 
w-all  Peaches,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  a  re- 
duced supply  from  houses,  for  much  as  I  value 
a  few  feet  of  slieet  glass,  I  should  be  extremely 
son-y  to  see  outdoor  culture  neglected.  Like 
my  three  friends  who  have  taken  up  the  matter, 
I  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  cultivation  of 
Peaches  against  walls  and  in  houses,  and  having 
been  tolerably  successful,  am  in  a  position  to 
endorse  nuich  that  each  of  them  has  said  for  and 
against  the  two  systems.  That  h(juse  fruit  in- 
variably takes  the  eye  of  judges  and  the  public 
I  readily  admit,  but  unless  it  is  judiciously 
grown  with  an  abundance  of  liglit  and  fresh  air, 
I  question  if  many  dishes  of  wall  Peaches  are 
not  quite  equal,  and  sometimes  superior,  in 
point  of  flavour.  The  seasons  for  some  years 
past  having  been  unkind,  wall  culture  has  been 
carried  on  under  many  climatal  difficulties,  Ijut, 
notwithstanding  these  draw^backs,  I  venture  to 
think  the  fine  trees  of  the  past  and  the  enor- 
mous fruit  of  our  boyhood  are  altogether  eclipsed 
by  the  trees  and  fruit  of  the  present  day. 
Peaches,  it  is  true,  do  not  realise  the  prices  ob- 
tained twenty,  nay  ten,  years  ago,  but  then  the 
slow  and  antiquated  method  of  cutting  away 
two-thirds  of  every  shoot  annually  has  been 
superseded  by  the  extension  system,  and  I  ques- 
tion if  wall  or  house  within  a  given  period 
frijni  the  time  of  planting  does  not  now  pay 
two  nimble  sixpences  where  formerly  the  heavy 
machine  brought  in  a  slow  shilling.  But  enough, 
and  lest  I,  like  friend  Gilbert,  may  be  charged 
with  preaching  what  I  do  not  practise,  I  may 
say  I  am  now  converting  a  large,  late  span- 
roofed  Hamburgh  ^•ine^y  into  a  Peach  house, 
and  have  recently  transferred  Apricots  from  a 
south  to  a  west  aspect  to  make  more  room  for  a 
set  of  late  Peach  trees.  Fui-ther,  without  re- 
flecting uprm  nurserymen  who  do  not  profess  to 
hold  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  demand  f.  .r  these 
having  greatly  increased,  I  have  just  jiut  up 
the  finishing  portion  of  a  timber  wall  200  feet  in 
length,   and  9  feet  in  height,  for  training  pur- 


poses. Upon  these  walls,  composed  of  Oak  frame- 
work and  deal  boards,  facing  the  west,  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  under  my  system  of  management 
always  ripen  their  wood  well,  and  when  allowed  to 
remain,  ripen  their  fruit  from  foiu-teen  to  twenty- 
iine  days  later  than  kindred  kinds  on  brick  wall^ 
facing  full  south.  Mid-season  sorts  on  south  walls 
in  good  seasons  produce  a  glut,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  immense  quantity  of  late  house 
Peaches,  keeps  the  price  down.  But  still  they 
pay  better  than  Grapes,  and  on  our  cold,  heavy 
soil  they  are  more  certain  than  Pears.  I  recol- 
lect reading  in  The  Garden  a  few  months  ago 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Gilbert  to  the  eflfect  that 
he  had  rushed  up  young  trees  of  Walburton  and 
the  old  Late  Admirable,  but  was  disappointed 
with  the  result.  I,  perhaps  presumptuously, 
ventured  to  suggest  annual  root-shortening  and 
more  water,  and,  judging  from  the  fact  that  ho 
is  now  "going  in  for  more  wall  Peaches  which 
nobody  seems  to  grow,"  conclude  he  has  brought 
the  first  set  of  trees  into  subjection.  The 
climate  at  Burghley  is  perhaps  not  so  good  as 
ours,  but  here,  being  suiTOunded  by  heavily- 
wooded  limestone  hills,  the  atmosphere  is  moist 
and  cold — so  cold,  that  my  predecessor  told  me 
I  had  better  not  attempt  the  growth  of  wall 
Peaches.  He,  goo<l  man,  having  gone  over  to 
the  majeirity,  his  system  has  gone  too  ;  but, 
regardless  of  his  advice,  I  at  once  set  about 
correcting  defects  then  existing,  below  as  well 
as  above  the  surface,  with  the  view  to  replanting 
the  walls.  The  first  operation  was  thorough 
draining  ;  then,  having  the  conmiand  of  several 
hundred  loads  of  old  Ume  and  brick  rubble  and 
the  run  of  the  top  spit  of  a  new  line  of  railway, 
materials  for  a  fresh  start  w-ere  speedily  in 
readiness.  When  the  old  borders,  richly  en- 
dowed with  rotten  manure,  were  taken  out,  a 
concrete  bottom,  strong  enough,to  cari-y  a  castle, 
was  found  3  feet  below  the  surface.  As  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  penetrate  the  drainage,  much  more  to  touch 
the  concrete — in  this  case  qtiite  an  unnecessary 
expense — 12  inches  of  rubble,  6  feet  in  width, 
completed  the  bottoming  of  the  borders.  Upon 
this,  thin  sods  of  turf,  Grass  side  downward, 
were  laid,  and  the  compost,  consisting  of  pure 
loam  ancl  old  lime  rubble,  was  wheeled  in. 
Bone-dust  in  quantity  to  be  of  any  use,  had  I 
thought  it  necessary,  was  a  luxury  beyond  my 
reach,  but  this,  much  as  I  value  crushed  bones, 
mattered  little,  as  stone  fruits  grow  well,  and 
the  roots  literally  devour  every  bit  of  turf  in  the 
absence  of  its  coaxing,  stay-at-home  allurements. 
Knowing  that  all  the  trees  wotdd  require  lifting 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  certainly  the  second, 
year,  all  my  borders,  in  the  first  instance,  were 
"made  .3  feet  in  width  and  a  little  over  2  feet  in 
depth,  not  one  particle  of  manure  being  ad- 
mitted. To  each  tree  a  run  of  24  feet  was 
allowed,  a  duplicate  being  introduced  for  future 
removal.  The  winter  of  18G0-6I  having  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  young  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, some  of  the  sorts  supplied  to  me,  obtained 
from  France,  did  not  prove  true  to  name. 
Peaches  in  some  cases  turned  out  to  be  Nec- 
tarines, and  vice  versa ;  but  all  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  grow,  and  by  the  judicious  pinching  of 
gross  shoots  they  soon  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall,  which  was  too  low.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  summer  all  the  trees  were  lifted  bc)dily 
and  re  arranged  with  their  roots  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  I  can  safely  say  from 
that  time  to  this  I  have  never  missed  having  a 
full  crop  of  wall  Peaches.  "  J.  S.  W."  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  wall  Peaches  entail  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble,  but  then  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well  ;  there- 
fore, whilst  agreeing  with  Mr.  Gilbert  that  more 
wall  trees   should   be   planted,  I   think   house 
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culture,  in  which  Euglish  gardeners  excel,  may 

safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 


MELONS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

I  NOTE  what  "  J.  C.  C."  says  on  this  matter  (p.  232), 
and  remember  his  two  favourite  sorts  well — the 
Beechwood  and  the  EgyptianGreen  Flesh,  both  Melons 
possessing  the  highest  flavour.  The  Beechwood,  how- 
ever, not  seldom  lost  its  foliage  in  the  latter  stages, 
like  a  good  many  Melons  of  the  present  day,  and 
such  well-known  modern  Melons  as  Bead's  Scarlet 
Flesh,  Victory  of  Bristol,  and  Best  of  All  are  just  as 
hardy  in  constitution,  and  perhaps  more  easily  grown 
than  the  Beechwood  and  Egyptian  Green  Flesh  ;  in 
fact,  the  two  latter  were  always  considered  more 
delicate  and  difficult  to  grow  than  the  coarser 
Rock  and  other  Melons  that  were  often  preferred  to 
these  two,  because  they  were  more  easily  grown.  I 
believe  that  more  frequent  breakdowns  in  modern 
Melon  growing  arise  less  from  differences  of  consti- 
tution in  the  varieties  cultivated  than  in  changes  in 
the  modes  of  culture  between  the  two  periods.  Wh.at- 
ever  merits  or  demerits  the  old  system  of  growing 
Melons  on  manure  beds  in  pits  or  frames  possessed 
or  lacked,  it  was  more  favourable  to  the  stability  and 
longevity  of  the  plants  and  the  preservation  of  their 
leaves  than  our  present  modern  methods.  We 
met  our  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  beginni'g 
in  pits  and  frames  ;  but  we  have  too  often  to 
encounter  them  towards  the  end  of  our  culture  in 
Melon  houses.  With  a  fair  amount  of  soil  and  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  manure  under  it  the  difficulty 
was  r.ather  to  arrest  growth  and  check  the  production 
of  green  leaves  as  the  maturation  of  the  fruit  ap- 
proached. With  the  scant  supplies  of  soil  allowed  to 
Melons  in  modern  houses,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  the  exhaustion  of  the  plants  and  the  scalding  or 
withering  of  the  leaves  as  the  fruit  reaches  maturity. 
Nor  is  this  premature  e-xhaustion  of  the  plants 
wholly  the  result  of  thtir  short  supplies,  The  pace 
ii  intensely  accelerated  in  modern  as  contrasted  with 
old-fashioned  Melon  growing.  One  good  crop  a  yexr 
in  one  pit  or  frame  was  considered  quite  satisfac- 
tory. Now,  two,  three,  or  even  fi,ur  crops  from  one 
house  in  the  season  are  not  considered  anything  extra- 
ordin.ary,  and  in  Melon  growing,  as  in  racing  or 
working,  it  is  the  speed  that  kills.  Modern  Melons 
are  afso  fadly  over-cropped  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  olden  limes.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  to  find 
the  roofs  of  Melon  houses  studded  with  Melons  .almojt 
touching  e.ich  other.  All  advance  well,  and  under 
powerful  stimulus  swell  rapidly  until  the  strain  conies 
towards  the  finish,  then  the  mechanical  weight  of 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  their  scramble  for  the  materials 
and  conditions  of  perfect  maturity,  starve  and  cripple 
and  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  leaves,  which 
perish  and  the  fruit  suffers  in  flavour  in  consequence. 

HoRTi-s. 


Grafting  and  inarching  Vines.— Mr.  Cole- 
man'sremarks  on  this  subject  in  The  G.^rhen  (p.  113) 
are  excellent.  With  bottle  grafting  I  have  been  very 
successful,  and  this  is  my  fa\  ourite  method.  Let  me 
assure  Mr.  Coleman  that  some  Gros  Colmars  grafted 
on  Muscats  three  years  ago  not  only  made  good  rods 
20  feet  long  the  same  season,  but  have  so  united  that 
I  have  to  look  twice  in  order  to  make  sure  which  are 
grafts  and  which  stocks.  The  operation  being  new  to 
me,  I  was  not  content  with  trying  what  I  supposed  to 
be  the  right  plan,  namely,  inarching  with  pieces  to 
match  the  laterals  left  for  the  purpose,  but  I  also 
laid  several  pieces  on  old  stems  or  rods,  and  to  my 
surprise  these  latter  united  as  well  as  the  others.  In 
inarching  on  the  old  wood  I  was  careful  to  at  least 
see  that  one  side  of  the  scion  was  bark  to  bark. 
These  old  wood  scions  grew  and  are  doing  well,  but 
they  have  not  the  strength  that  those  have  which  are 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  I  think  the  cause  of  this  is 
that,  where.^  I  cut  through  at  least  one  eye  in  both 
stock  and  scion  (from  which  eye  the  union  first  takes 
place),  in  old  wood  inarching  no  eye  or  joint  is  to  be 
had.  In  order  to  have  the  scions  moving  to  corre- 
spond with  the  stock  I  keep  them  at  the  warm  end 
of  the  house,  and  if  I  think  they  are  not  quite  for- 
ward enough  I  lay  them  in  warm  water.  I  may  add 
that  in  no  case  have  I  had  to  cut  the  old  canes  down. 
Did  I  have  to  do  so  I  should  object  on  the  score  of 


losing  the  crop.  Generally,  but  not  always,  I  cut 
down  at  pruning  time  after  the  crop  is  cut.  In  some 
cases  I  have  both  stock  and  scion  growing  and  fruit- 
ing side  by  side,  and  thus  have  Muscat  and  Gros 
Colmar,  or  Buckland  and  Alicante,  or  Gros  Maroc, 
all  bearing  fruit  at  one  time,  the  mixture  when  ripe 
having  a  somewhat  diversified  appearance. — Stephin 

C.iSTLE. 


AMERICAN  BLACKBERRIES. 
The  character  given  in  TuE  G.vrden  (p.  2;V2)  by 
"J.  C.  C."  to  the  American  Cut-leaved  Black- 
berry is  so  entirely  contrary  to  our  experience  of 
this  plant,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  without  comment. 
"  Any  growth  worth  notice"  is  a  trifle  vague,  but 
it  does  not  give  the  impression  of  a  plant  that 
makes  immense  shoots  20  feet  in  length,  which 
are  wreathed  with  fruit  throughout  late  autumn 
and  affords  us  one  of  our  most  valuable  crops  of 
small  fruit.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the 
fruit  of  this  handsome  plant  has  steadily  increased 
in  favour  for  use  in  preserves,  tarts,  and  even  for 
dessert — so  much  so,  that  recently  wherever  the 
native  Bramble  has  been  found  growing  about  the 
place,  it  has  been  stubbed  up  and  replaced  by  the 
American.  Everyone  knows  the  want  of  brisk- 
ness in  flavour  and  somewhat  over-sweetness  that 
have  been  so  often  urged  as  an  objection  against 
the  native  Blackberries  when  cooked,  and  which 
involve  the  addition  of  a  sharp  Apple  or  so  to 
"wake  up"  a  tart  made  of  their  fruit;  but  no 
such  objection  can  be  made  to  the  fruit  of  the  Cut- 
leaved  Bramble,  which  maintains  its  brisk  flavour 
whencooked  and  makes  a  delicious  tart  without  any 
addition.  When  preserved  also  the  flavour  is  far 
brighter  and  more  piquant  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon Blackberry,  and  some  persons  even  prefer 
the  American  Blackberry  jelly  to  Red  Currant 
jelly  with  saddle  of  mutton,  &c. 

The  plant  grows  luxuriantly  with  us  in  any 
soil,  sandy  or  heavy,  but  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  planting  in  strong,  well-manured 
land.  Here  the  plants  are  grown  beside  a  wire 
fence  about  10  feet  high,  and  treated  just  like 
gigantic  Raspberry  canes,  the  wood  that  has  fruited 
being  cut  away  and  the  immense  young  rods  tied 
back  more  or  less  fan-shape  to  carry  fruit  for  the 
season.  It  is  not  recommended  for  the  north  of 
England  except  as  an  ornamental  plant,  because 
in  wet  or  cold  localities  the  fruit  being  produced 
late  does  not  get  properly  ripened.  But  in  the 
south,  even  as  a  dessert  fruit,  it  is  superior  when 
thoroughly  ripe  to  the  native  Blackberry;  only 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  ripe,  for  the 
fruit  colours  early,  and  is  therefore  often  picked 
because  it  is  black,  and  if  its  flavour  be  then 
judged  it  may  not  of  course  be  first-rate.  When 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  it  does  not  require  pulling, 
but  comes  ofl'at  a  touch,  and  in  that  condition  its 
flavour  is  excellent,  and  the  fruit  long  of  berry 
and  large  of  pip. 

As  an  excuse  for  standing  about  in  fields  and 
hedges  on  a  sunny  October  day  the  wild  Bramble 
has  great  attraction?,  but  for  tarts  and  preserves 
of  delicious  flavour  the  American  Cut-leaved 
Blackberry  is  unrivalled  and  unapproached  by 
any  species  native  to  this  country. — T.  W.  G. 

"  J.  C.  C."  states  (p.  232)  that  these  are  a  failure 

with  him.  His  experience  is  exactly  the  same  as  ours. 
They  absolutely  refuse  to  grow,  though  the  common 
Bramble  is  very  much  at  home  within  sight  of  the 
American  varieties.  I  must  correct  the  last  phrase, 
f  ■  ir  the  Americans  have  almost  disappeared  out  of  sight 
of  their  English  relatives,  though  careful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  grow  them.  Locality  can  hardly  be  the 
cause  of  failure,  for  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  is  pro- 
verbial for  the  luxuriance  and  fertility  of  its  English 
Brambles  in  hedgerow  and  wood,  as  well  as  also 
frequently  in  shrubberies. — Hoeti'.s. 


Dessert  Apples.— I  herewith  send  you  four 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples.  Having  seen  of  late  vari- 
ous opinions  in  your  valuable  weekly  paper  The 
Gahde.v  respecting  late  keeping  dessert  Apples,  as 
also  Americin  versus  English  as  to  colour  and  flavour, 
I  was  induced  to  send  these  as  a  sample  of  what  we 


grow  in  these  gardens.  They  are  from  bush  trees  not 
more  than  5  feet  high.  The  trees  bear  crops  every 
year,  although  this  is  not  a  good  soil  for  Apple  grow- 
ing, as  it  is  so  light  and  dries  up  so  quickly  that  the 
fruit  is  small. — John  Chock,  Farnborough  Grani/e, 
Hants, 

*,*  Good  samples  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Kibston  Pippin,  and  LoiJ  Burghley.  They 
were  in  very  good  condition,  but  lacked  that  sharpness 
which  is  to  be  found  in  these  varieties  when  they  are 
in  season.  What  we  want  is  a  late  Apple  that  will 
retain  its  briskness  up  to  this  time. — En. 


TRANSPLANTING  VINES. 
OriNiONS  vary  as  to  the  best  season  for  lifting  and 
replanting  the  Vine,  some  preferring  carrying  out 
this  important  operation  in  the  autumn,  others  during 
the  winter  while  yet  the  Vines  are  dormant,  and 
still  more  when  the  buds  are  bursting  in  the  spring. 
If  a  renovation  of  the  border  only  is  contemplated,  I 
should  prefer  to  do  the  work  in  the  autumn,  or,  say, 
late  in  September  or  early  in  October,  at  which  time 
the  leaves  would  be  quite  fresh  and  in  good  working 
order.  Supposing  the  principal  portion  of  the  border 
was  broken  up,  the  roots  being  carefully  preserved 
and  relaid  in  a  good  fresh  compost,  not  necessarily  all 
turf,  abundance  of  fresh  fibre  would  be  formed  long 
before  the  leaves  ceased  to  perform  their  functions, 
and  the  following  season  the  Vines  would  be  capable 
of  carrying  comparatively  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  I 
repeat  comparatively  heavy  crops,  as  it  is  owing  to 
working  renovated  Vines  too  hard  the  first  season 
that  many  besides  myself  have  erred.  Finding  that 
they  break  strongly  and  appear  to  be  well  established 
in  the  fresh  border,  cultivators  are  tempted  to  retain 
as  many,  or  nearly  as  many,  bunches  as  are  usually 
perfected  by  heilthy  Vines  that  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  severe  trial.  The  effect  of  this  is  not 
so  much  peiceptible  the  same  season  as  during  those 
following  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  Vines  have 
experienced  a  check  from  which  they  may  not  quickly 
recover.  Instead  of  the  whole  of  the  Vines'  energies 
being  expended  upon  the  production  of  a  full  crop  of 
bunches,  part  of  it  ought  to  ba  diverted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  and  their  ueual 
accompaniment — well  ripened  wood  growth.  It  will 
then  be  eventually  found  that  a  new  and  perhaps 
expensive  border  has  been  made  for  some  purpose. 
LTnless  the  work  of  renovation  is  carried  out  in  a 
thorough  manner,  the  improvement  effected  in  the 
Vines  will  only  be  fleeting,  and  I  have  seen  instances 
where  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  plan  to  clear  out 
the  house  entirely  and  start  with  a  new  border  and 
Vines.  As  was  pointed  out  on  page  232  the  best 
time  to  lift  the  latest  Vines,  or  those  which  of  neces- 
sity have  to  carry  their  crops  till  late  in  the  winter, 
is  at  the  present  time.  The  work  of  partially  lifting 
may  yet  be  safely  elone,  and  if  from  a  third  to  one- 
halt  of  the  liorder  be  undisturbed,  the  roots  found  ia 
the  portion  forked  away,  preserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  redistributed  throughout  the  fresh  compost, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  these  are  as  active  as  could 
be  wished  for.  The  foregoing  refers  principally  to 
the  partial  lifting  of  Vines. 

Wh0I.lt     LlFriNG     .\NI1      EEPLANTING.  —  If      it     is 

thought  necessary  or  advisable  to  completely  lift 
Vines  and  transfer  to  another  site,  much  the  safest 
and  best  time  to  do  it  is  just  as  the  buds  are  on  the 
point  of  bursting.  Authorities  upon  the  Grape  Vine 
are  generally  of  opinion  that  the  roots  do  not  com- 
mence active  growth  till  the  leaves  are  far  advanced 
or  about  three  parts  developed,  in  this  respect  mate- 
rially differing  from  the  majority  of  deciduous  trees. 
This  may  be  true  enough  in  the  case  of  Vines  that 
have  been  started  at  all  early  or  which  are  rooting  in 
a  cold  outside  border  ;  but  the  theory  does  not  always 
hold  good  with  regard  to  those  rooting  in  an  inside 
border,  and  which  are  allowed  to  start  naturally. 
According  to  my  experience,  these  frequently  com- 
mence forming  fresh  fibres  almost  simultaneous  with 
the  bursting  of  the  buds.  For  three  years  in  succes- 
sion we  have  had  occasion  to  lift  Vines  during  March, 
the  buds  being  on  the  move  in  each  instance,  as  were 
also  many  of  the  roots.  When  the  transplaiiting  is 
attempted  while  the  Vines  are  in  a  dormant  state, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  many  of  the  fibres  rotting  in 
the  fresh  soil,  every  wound  being  a  long  time  in  heal- 
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rg,  and  the  consetiuence  is  a  very  weakly  and  uneven 
break.  I  find  that  buth  very  old  or  quite  young 
Vines  may  be  wholly  lifted  and  replanted  in  March 
without  the  total  loss  of  crop.  In  1883  we  lifted 
ten  large  Vines  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  variety  none 
less  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  brought  them  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  replauted  them  in  a  new  house, 
and  cropped  the  majority  the  sime  season.  All  had 
been  previously  rooting  in  a  much-neglect"d  border, 
and  it  was  at  one  end  where  a  pathway  had  bten 
made  where  the  failures  came  from,  very  few  roots 
being  obtainable  with  these.  The  bunches  perfected 
on  these  transplanted  Vints  were  small,  but  the 
berries  swelled  to  a  good  size  and  finished  well,  so  that 
on  an  average  6  lbs.  of  Grapes  were  obtained  from  each. 
They  were  planted  ai  supernumeraries,  and  have  since 
formed  good  stocks  for  late  varieties.  In  the  same 
house  another  row  of  supernumeraries  was  planted 
through  the  centre  of  the  house.  These  perfected 
two  crop?,  and  the  best  of  them  were  then  given 
away.  They  were  carefully  lifted  just  aa  the  buds 
were  moving,  aiid  transferred  to  a  vinery  two 
miles  di.-tint.  Anything  in  the  sliape  of  a  ball  of 
soil  about  the  ro:)ts  is  out  of  the  ([uestiou  in  trans- 
planting Vines,  but  we  took  special  pains  in  pre- 
serving as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected these  from  cold  drying  winds.  They  were 
planted  in  an  inside  bjrder,  and  the  same  season 
several  of  them  perfected  three  good-sized  bunches, 
the  best  weighing  nearly  "2  lbs.  In  addition  they 
formed  good  rods,  and  last  season  from  one  of  thtse 
was  cut  a  bunch  of  Alicante  weighing  ',j  lbs.  Xe*ly 
lifted  Vinei  when  in  lull  leaf  may  perhaps  flag  badly 
on  a  sunny  day,  and  until  the  roots  are  able  to  meet 
the  demand  on  them,  it  is  advisable  to  syringe  a  little 
thin  lime-wash  over  the  roof.  Wholly  or  partially 
lifted  Vines  must  have  plenty  of  water  supplied 
them,  neglect  in  tbii  respect  s)oa  telling  its  tale. 
Like  plants  in  pots,  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  water  from  tho  surface,  whereas  undisturbed 
Vines  ramble  about  in  search  of  moisture.  These 
sometimes  sastaiu  the  crop  when  the  principal 
portion  of  routs  may  be  much  in  want  of  moisture. 

Young  Vines  are  largely  planted  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  rightly  so,  I  think.  They  are  supplied  in 
pots  by  nurserymen,  or  raised  on  the  place  during  the 
previous  season  and  grown  in  pots.  To  plant  the 
balls  of  roots  and  soil  itrtact  would  be  a  mistake,  and 
instead  of  this  they  ought  to  be  soaked  irr  a  pail  or 
tub  of  water,  thus  faciltating  the  separation  of  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  which  admits  of  their  being  care- 
fully untwined  and  spread  well  out  into  the  soil. 
Thus  treated  the  roots  soon  take  possession  of  the 
soil,  and  from  first  to  last  the  chances  are  they  will 
do  better  than  any  that  may  be  planted  intact.  As 
a  rule  these  young  Vines  should  be  made  to  form  a 
fresh  rod  from  near  the  groirnd.  To  prune  them  now 
would  most  probably  bo  followed  by  excessive  bleed- 
ing, and  in  order  to  avoid  this  it  is  advisable  to  give 
the  rods  a  sharp  curve,  thus  inducing  a  strong  break 
from  the  lower  joints  and, to  further  strengthen  those  to 
be  laid  in,  all  the  upper  buds  shoidd  be  rubbed  out  as 
fast  as  they  burst.  In  many  inst.ances  it  is  neceisary 
to  plant  rather  stronger  rods  than  are  usually  sup- 
plied for  the  purpose,  this  being  especially  the  case 
whfn  they  have  to  be  brought  through  from  an  out- 
side border.  These  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
push  out  their  lower  buds,  and  it  the  laterals  re- 
sulting are  stopped  when  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
joint,  these  will  help  to  swell  the  stems.  Unless 
the  stems  are  assisted  to  swell  in  proportion  to 
the  principal  rods,  sooner  or  later  a  check  will  be 
given,  and  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  crops 
experienced.  Those  tiny  planting  canes,  with  not  a 
shoot  on  them  within  2  feet  or  o  feet  of  the  ground, 
as  we  often  see  them,  are  very  slow  indeed  in  attain- 
ing a  profitable  size.  I  always  prefer  to  plant  inside, 
even  if  the  principal  portion  of  the  roots  is  soon 
established  in  the  outride  border,  and  in  this  case 
quite  the  bmallfst  canes  are  to  be  preferred — a  very 
rank  start  not  beinj  desirable.  No  doubt  the  com- 
l>ost  recommended  by  Mr.  Coleman  is  most  suitable 
for  a  border  that  is  to  be  serviceable  for  a  consider- 
al)Ie  time,  but  plenty  of  turf  is  a  luxury  few  of  us 
attain  to.  Luckily,  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow 
good  Grapes  for  many  years  in  a  border  composed 
principally  of  turfy  loam  and  good  garden  soil  in 
equal  portions,  lime   rubbish,  burnt   garden   refuse, 


wood  ashes,  and  bones  being  freely  added.     The  best 
of  Vine  borders  soon  requires  renovation. 

I  should  add  that  a  high  temperature  ought  not  to 
be  kept  in  a  house  containing  newly-planted  Vines, 
especially  when  these  have  experienced  such  rough 
treatment  as  just  described,  the  aim  being  to  keep 
them  slowly  growing  until  the  roots  are  active.  A 
night  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60"  is  ample,  and 
in  the  daytime  it  may  vary  from  60°  to  70°  with 
plenty  of  moisture  about  the  house.  Better,  how- 
ever, let  the  thermometer  range  rather  higher  than  to 
subject  the  Vines  to  cold  currents  of  air,  which  cause 
them  to  flag  badly.  W.  I. 


A  curious  Apricot  tree. — We  have  here  a  large 

Apricot  tree  presenting  a  very  singular  appearance. 
It  is  on  a  south  wall  at  the  west  end  of  a  range  of 
vineries.  The  east  end  of  the  tree  is  now  covered 
with  fruit  and  foliage.  The  tree  from  top  to  bottom, 
for  about  2  feet  wide,  is  covered  with  fruit  as  large 
as  small  Hazel  Nuts.  The  middle  of  the  tree  is  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  other  half,  or  west  end,  is  not  yet 
in  flower.  The  cause  is  a  chimney-flue,  which  runs  up 
at  the  east  end  and  keeps  the  wall  constantly  warm 
The  tree  is  protected  by  a  coping  18  inches  wide,  and 
a  double  thickness  of  common  herring-net  in  front. 
The  tree  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  same  order. — Albert 
Fenn,  Bjilaiirjli  (Jardcns,  East  Dertkam, 

Prtecting  fruit  trees. — Unless  we  get  excep- 
tionally severe  weather  in  April,  the  chances  seem 
favourable  to  a  capital  crop  of  nearly  all  (ruits,  and  it 
is  quite  time  to  see  to  protecting  materhals,  and  to 
keep  generally  a  w.atchful  eye  on  the  fruit  walls  and 
quarters.  Of  all  different  materials  used  for  spring 
protection,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  better  than 
the  ordinary  1-inch  mesh  fish-netting.  Where  fruit 
walls  are  naturally  sheltered  a  double  thickness  is 
generally  sufficieut ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  they 
are  much  exposed,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  triple 
thickness  of  net.  and  this  I  have  only  known  to  fail 
once,  viz.,  in  the  very  sharp  frost  of  April,  1884. 
The  netting  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  heavier  cover- 
ings, such  as  tiffanv,  &c. ;  for,  whilst  breaking  the 
force  of  all  kef-n,  biting  winds  and  heavy  sleet  or 
hail,  it  allows  plenty  of  air  to  play  amongst  the  trees. 
Before  the  nets  are  put  up.  the  trees  and  wall  should 
have  a  heavy  syringing  to  dislodge  as  much  as  possible 
any  insect  life  that  may  be  already  on  the  move. 
Where  red  'spider  is  prevalent,  a  sharp  watch  should 
be  kept  at  this  season  on  all  kinds  of  bush  as  well  as 
wall  fruit.  We  were  nearly  caught  napping  last  year 
with  the  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  for  the  pest 
was  getting  a  firm  hold  just  as  the  buds  were  expand- 
ing, and  had  the  trees  not  received  two  or  three  good 
washings  they  would  have  been  nearly  ruined  for  the 
season. — E.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


l-i  spur  pruuing  out  of  the  question  when  a  Peach  tree  in 
good  health  refuses  to  be  ir  a  f ^ir  crop,  root-pruning  liaving 
been  tried?  The  tree  is  an  early  Grosse  Mignonne.  Is  this 
a  specially  ditliciilt  tree  to  fruit?— X. 

JtB  Stepre.-j  Castle,  of  West  Lynn,  Norfolk,  has  sent  us  a 
fine  pliotographof  a  wonderful  house  of  Lady  Downes  Grapes, 
of  which  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  engraving  a  por- 
tion in  good  time. 

The  wild  Plum  of  Japan.— Can  any  readers  of  The 
(.iAiioKN  tell  mo  where  to  obtain  Prunus  pseudo-Cerasus,  the 
wild  Plum  of  Japan,  and  what  synonym  it  has,  if  any?  The 
.Taps  call  it  "  Sakuta."— Frank  Miles. 

Apricot  bloom.— It  would  doubtless  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  tho  meiii  average  when  the  earliest  Apricot  blooms 
on  south  walls  expand  every  year-  It  is  odd,  however,  that 
here,  whilst  in  a  very  warm  aspect  due  south  and  protected 
by  a  broad  eave,  the"  bloom  is  or.lv  just  expanding,  yet  it 
should  be  reported  as  open  a  week  earlier  in  the  south  of 
ScotUnd.-A.  D. 

Grafting  seedling:  Oraneea.  —  Will  you  kindly 
infiirm  nre  in  jour  next  number  when  is  the  time  to  graft 
seedUng  Orange  trees,  and  how  it  is  best  done  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  flower  and  fruit  ?-.Tohn  Gibbiks. 

■ .  The  present  month  is  the  best  time  to  graft  Oranges  ; 
the  stock  used  should  be  the  bitter  or  Seville  Orange.  Whip- 
gi-afting  should  be  practised.  Pot  eultore  and  a  moderate 
heat  will  bring  grafted  plants  of  the  cultivated  sorts  into 
bearing  during  the  fourth  year  from  grafting.  Seedling 
Oranges  may  bear  in  ten  or  twelve  years  under  the  same 
conditions  of  cultivation.— T.  F.  R. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Cherries. 
Although  two  thirds  of  the  month  of  March  was 
wintry  in  the  extreme  and  much  snow  fell,  the 
weather,  on  the  w  hole,  has  not  been  unfavourable 
to  forcing  operations.  Much  fuel,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  has  been  consumed,  and  low  night  tem- 
peratures in  every  department  have  prevailed,  but 
beyond  the  loss  of  a  little  time  a  fair  average  of 
bright  sunlight  has  favoured  the  healthy  growth 
of  leaf  and  fruit.  Cherries  with  us,  thanks  to  well- 
ripened  wood,  have  been  a  sheet  of  the  finest  bloom 
imaginable, and,  judging  from  present  appearances, 
the  scissors  will  have  to  be  freely  used  as  soon 
as  we  have  disposed  of  our  first  enemy,  the  active 
little  grub,  whose  appearance  at  this  stage  is  more 
certain  than  agreeable.  If  carefully  fumigated 
before  the  flowers  open,  fly  can  generally  be  kept 
in  subjection  until  the  fruit  is  set ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  whenever  a 
single  insect  puts  in  an  appearance  a  series  of  mud 
smokings  may  be  commenced  immediately  after 
the  petals  drop.  One  smoking,  however,  gene- 
rally settles  the  account  with  green  aphis,  and  as 
daily  syringing  will  now  be  safe  and  necessary,  a 
dash  of  <,luassia  or  soot  water  mixed  with  the  ordi- 
nary soft  water  will  most  likely  maintain  a  clean 
bill  of  health  throughout  the  season.  The  house 
having  been  kept  comparatively  dry  during  the 
time  the  trees  were  in  flower,  the  borders  will  now 
be  in  a  flt  state  for  a  liberal  supply  of  tepid  water, 
which  may  be  tinged  with  good  liquid  or  not 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  age 
of  the  trees.  It  is  usual  to  mulch  old  trees  which 
fruit  heavily  every  year  and  do  not  produce  much 
wood,  sometimes  before  the  house  is  started,  in  all 
cases  immediately  after  the  Cherries  begin  to 
swell.  Young  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
require  it,  as  manure  often  produces  a  gross  habit 
of  growth  before  they  feel  the  weight  of  the  crop, 
when,  independently  of  the  trouble  they  give,  the 
rapid  rush  of  sap  frequently  causes  them  to  oast 
their  fruit  before  it  reaches  the  critical  stage  of 
stoning.  With  these  hints  the  young  forcer  of 
Cherries  must  shape  his  own  course,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  without  seeing  them  what  n'ljimeii  will 
best  suit  his  trees.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain ; 
it  is  always  safe  practice  to  err  on  the  side  of 
temperance  through  the  earliest  stages  of  forcing, 
and,  whilst  giving  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots, 
make  them  ramify  and  work  for  their  daily  supply 
of  food. 

r'«/(fa;;on.— Highly  impatient  of  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  Cherry  must  have  a  liberal  supply  of 
air,  not  only  by  day,  but  throughout  the  night 
whenever  this  element  can  be  admitted  without 
creating  a  draught.  When  one  says  the  house 
must  range  from  the  low  figures  of  45"  to  oO 
through  tho  night  and  50°  to  tiO"  by  day,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  a  temperature  so  little  above 
that  of  the  external  air  can  be  maintained  by 
opening  the  ventilators  in  the  morning  and  closing 
them  in  the  afternoon.  But  this  method  will  no 
more  suit  Cherries  than  it  suits  Pines,  Vines,  or 
any  other  forced  fruit.  Whatever  the  range,  be  it 
high  or  low,  the  start  must  be  made  from  the 
minimum  point;  fluctuations  must  be  avoided 
until  the  maximum  is  reached.  The  descent  by 
reducing  must  then  be  prevented,  and  finally  a 
rise  of  a  very  few  degrees  in  the  Cherry  hou.se  may 
take  place  after  closing  with  sun  heat  and  mois- 
ture. It  is  during  this  period  of  confinement,  ex- 
tending over  three  or  four  hours,  that  the  most 
progress  is  made,  and  when  this  end  has  been 
attained,  the  chink  of  night  air  with  a  gentle  circula- 
tion created  by  the  hot-water  pipes  must  regulate 
the  temperature  through  the  hours  of  darkness.  It 
properly  managed  and  sudden  external  changes 
do  not  take  place,  the  lowest  point  will  be  toirched 
about  daybreak  the  following  morning.  Night  air 
must  then  be  shut  oS'  and  the  trees  duly  syringed, 
but  not  until  the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  when 
the  method  adopted  on  the  preceding  day  must 
be  repeated. 

The  Okch.vrd  House. 

If  good  progress  has  been  made,  the  fruit  in  the 
jly  forcing  house  will  now  be  stoning,  and,  as  1 
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have  often  observed,  making  but  little  apparent  pro- 
gress. Good  work  is,  however,  going  on,  and  when 
the  formation  of  the  stones  is  complete,  a  process 
which,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  hurried,  there 
will  be  a  rapid  move  forward.  When  this  takes 
place,  not  a  day  must  be  lost  in  making  the  final 
thinning,  as  every  fruit  that  starts  away  freely 
under  ordinary  treatment  may  be  considered  safe, 
whilst  those  which  do  not  move  may  at  once  be 
pulled  off  to  save  them  from  falling.  Many  ama- 
teurs who  dictate  to  their  gardeners  are  often,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  suilty  of  over  cropping,  but  if 
quality  be  the  object,  the  practical  man  in  the 
performance  of  this  important  operation  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  When  the  crop  is  pro- 
perly reduced,  robust  trees  will  require  daily 
attention  to  regulating  and  stopping,  not  only  to 
prevent  waste  of  force,  but  also  to  keep  them 
compact  and  evenly  balanced.  Commencing  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  tree,  pinching  to  six  or 
eight  leaves  on  each  strong  shoot  should  be 
steadily  continued  downwards.  All  the  shoots 
must  not,  however,  be  so  treated,  as  many,  espe- 
cially those  near  the  base,  will  not  make  more 
than  a  few  inches  of  growth,  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  these  only  produce  two  wood  buds, 
one  at  the  base,  another  at  the  point,  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  renders 
them  useless. 

Top  ih-essiiiij. — If  all  the  trees  were  well  top- 
dressed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  thinned  and  the 
surface-roots  have  taken  full  possession  of  the 
material,  further  supplies  will  now  be  needful. 
Indeed,  a  good  store  of  rich,  heavy  loam,  old  ma- 
nure, and  bone-dust  should  be  kept  constantly  on 
hand  for  use  whenever  the  feeders  show  upon  the 
surface.  In  order  to  secure  room  for  these  re- 
peated applications,  the  balls  should  be  kept  well 
below  the  rims  when  the  trees  are  potted  in  the 
autumn,  but  old  ones  which  cannot  be  so  treated 
must  be  managed  differently.  To  these  I  apply 
bands  of  old  sheet  lead  .3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
width,  which  fit  tightly  inside  the  rims,  and  at 
once  make  room  for  the  top-dresfing,  likewise  for 
the  quick  supply  of  water.  Strips  of  zinc  answer 
equally  well,  and,  with  care,  last  a  lifetime  ;  but 
when  large,  old  trees  get  beyond  10  inch  pots,I  prefer 
tubbing  and  reducing  the  balls  annually.  Fortu- 
ni'ely,  under  this  system  there  is  no  fleeting  limit 
to  age,  as  I  now  have  trees  wearing  out  their 
second  set  of  Oak  tubs,  and  the  fruit  they  pro- 
duce is  equal  to  the  best  I  gather  from  ordinary 
Peach  houses. 

Wnfir. — From  the  foregoing  remarks  readers 
will  gather  that  I  set  great  value  upon  top- 
dressing,  but  this  is  of  no  use  where  the  trees 
are  stinted  for  water.  When  plunged  out  of  doors 
during  the  winter,  pot  trees  do  not  require  fre- 
quent attention,  but  when  taken  into  the  house 
the  soil  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  by  the 
judicious  use  of  pure  water.  When  the  fruit  is 
set  and  swelling,  stimulants,  always  on  the  weak 
side,  may  be  used  at  every  watering.  Good 
diluted  drainage  from  decaying  manure  and  guano 
water  used  alternately  supply  all  the  elements 
needful  to  the  formation  of  wood  and  fruit,  and 
answer  better  than  the  constant  application  of  one 
stimulant  only.  Each  tree  should  be  examined 
every  day,  and  whenever  water  is  needed,  sutli- 
cient  to  moisten  every  particle  of  soil  must  be 
given,  otherwise  the  surface  will  appear  moist, 
whilst  the  crock  roots  are  languishing.  The  same 
is  also  suitable  for  damping  down  the  house  and 
filling  the  evaporating  pans  ;  but  pure,  soft  water, 
f fee  from  lime,  should  always  be  used  for  syring- 
ing, as  it  does  not  leave  a  deposit  on  the  woolly 
coats  of  the  Peaclies.  This  operation  must  now 
be  vigorously  performed  twice  a  day,  the  first 
time  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  the 
second  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  afternoon 
swelling. 

l'(  iiii/niiuii  for  the  present  should  be  very  care- 
fully managed,  for  much  as  the  Peach  enjoys  fresh 
air,  cutting  draughts  must  be  avoided.  Before 
orchard  houses  became  an  institution  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  pot  trees  swelling  off  crops  of  fruit 
in  Pine  stoves  and  vineries,  but  the  less  said  about 


the  quality  the  better.  Colour  and  flavour  are 
now  sought,  and  the  two  generally  not  always  run 
together.  In  Peach  houses  proper  we  aim  at  55° 
to  60«  on  mild  nights  after  the  fruit  is  stoned,  and 
70°  to  75'  by  day,  with  a  circulation  of  air.  In 
the  orchard  house,  especially  where  the  roots  have 
the  benefit  of  the  slightest  bottom-heat,  a  trifle 
more  will  do  no  harm  on  bright,  sunny  days,  but 
60",  with  the  usual  chink,  should  never  bo  ex- 
ceeded through  the  night. 

Mixid  rolleciioitu  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cheriies, 
and  Pears  in  late  houses  will  now  be  in  full 
flower.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  keep 
these  structures  very  dry,  and  to  allow  sharp 
currents  of  air  to  rush  through  them,  but  then 
many  of  these  were  minus  the  benefit  of  gentle 
fire-heat  so  essential  to  a  sure  set  in  damp,  foggy 
weather.  Now  we  can  sustain  the  delicate  organs 
of  fructification  by  the  use  of  moisture  on  bright, 
sunny  days,  as  the  flovv-andreturn  pipes  enable 
us  to  set  sharp  morning  frosts  at  defiance.  The 
proper  temperature  for  these  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions is  40°  to  45^'  through  the  night,  50"  to  55" 
on  dull  days,  and  00°  to  05°  with  sun  heat. 
Fertilisation  after  this  date  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  the  hive  bees  are  excellent  allies,  but 
the  operation  takes  up  very  little  time,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  cross-fertilisation  increases  the  size 
and  safety  of  the  fruit,  the  application  of  the 
brush  on  i3ne  days  should  not  be  neglected.  If 
well  fumigated  before  the  trees  came  into  flower, 
aphis,  to  which  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries 
are  so  subject,  will  hardly  put  in  an  appearance; 
if  it  does,  the  new  system  of  steaming,  so  highly 
recommended,  might  be  tried  on  a  small  scale,  as 
we  are  told  the  most  delicate  flowers  pass  through 
the  process  uninjured. 

Pines. 

If  the  potting  of  successions  and  young  stock 
generally  has  not  been  brought  to  a  close,  this 
work  should  now  be  finished  without  delay.  For- 
merly, when  Pines  were  grown  in  quantity  we 
always  made  an  effort  to  get  all  the  beds  reno- 
vated and  rearranged  before  the  thinning  of 
(irapes  and  other  spring  work  became  pressing. 
This,  at  the  present  time,  is  of  less  consequence, 
as,  practically  speaking,  the  English  Pine  grower's 
occupation  is  gone.  Still,  we  have  a  remnant 
left,  and  that  remnant,  be  it  only  a  score  of  plants, 
should  receive  proper  attention. 

Fruitiinj  pIcDits. — These  should  have  two  neat 
sticks  placed  in  each  pot  to  keep  the  fruit  and 
crowns  in  a  perpendicular  position  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  flower.  All  gills,  too,  should  be  rubbtd 
out  and  suckers  of  ((lueens,  if  not  wanted,  reduced 
to  one,  or  at  most  two,  on  each  stool.  Some 
growers  make  a  point  of  plunging  their  plants 
after  the  fruit  is  up  as  close  as  they  can  be  placed 
together,  but  the  system  has  little  to  recommend 
it,  a  few  more  fruits  perhaps  may  struggle  up- 
wards, but  to  my  eye  they  look  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  I  always  think  the  growers  should  he 
punished  for  cruelty  to  the  suckers.  Glass  now  is 
cheap  enough,  and  Pines  are  good  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  foliage  exposed  to  air  and  sunlight. 
Late  winter  fruiting  plants,  now  full  sizs,  may  be 
plunged  in  this  way,  as  time  only  is  needed  to  fini^h 
them  off.  Moreover,  their  space  may  be  required 
for  fresh  batches  of  spring  starters  or  successions. 
As  the  season  advances  light  dewing  overhead  may 
be  more  frequent,  provided  it  can  be  done  without 
wetting  any  of  the  fruits  that  are  in  flower,  and 
each  plant  will  take  more  water  of  a  generous 
nature  at  the  root.  Indiscriminate  wateiing  will 
not,  however,  do  ;  therefore  each  plant  must  be 
carefully  examined  and  liberally  supplied  with 
diluted  liquid  or  guano  water  when  the  roots 
actually  require  it.  The  watering  of  Pines  is  a 
matter  which  requires  great  tact  and  judgment, 
aa  we  find  them  in  some  soils  filling  the  pots  with 
a  mass  cf  white  roots,  whilst  in  others  they  make 
very  few.  The  first,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
take  copious  supplies  with  impunity,  but  the 
second  take  very  little,  and  that  principally  in  an 
atmospheric  form  when  they  are  swelling  ell'  their 
fruit.  Early  maturity  being  important,  the  bottom 
heat  in  this  department  may  now  range  from  85° 


to  00°  ;  the  top  heat  70*  by  night,  SO"  to  85°  on 
fine  days,  and  00"  after  closing  with  vapour.  In 
very  bright  or  fiery-roofed  houses,  a  little  light 
shade  from  1 1  to  1  o'clock  may  be  necessary, 
but  with  plenty  of  roots  beneath  them  the  less 
shade  the  better. 

Snerexsion  hoKxe.i.  —The  beds  in  these  should  now 
be  examined,  and  if  hard  spring  firing  has  not 
made  them  too  hot  or  too  dry,  the  leaves  or  tan 
may  now  be  levelled  down  and  pressed  firmly 
about  the  pots.  If  the  material  i^  found  dry,  then 
a  good  soaking  round  the  outer  edges  of  the  pots 
will  restore  moist  fermentation  and  reduce  the 
necessity  for  frequent  root-watering.  Maintain  a 
growing  atmosphere  in  all  succession  pits  by 
damping  every  available  space  twice  a  day  and 
give  the  plants  a  light  dewing  overhead  after  the 
pits  are  closed.  The  greatest  danger  at  this  early 
season  is  getting  newly-potted  plants  too  wet  at 
the  root,  and  the  better  to  avoid  this,  the  dewing 
of  which  I  am  now  writing  should  not  be  so  heavy 
as  to  charge  the  axils  cf  the  leaves  to  overflowing. 
When  this  overflow ing  is  frequently  repeated  the 
soil  about  the  collars  of  the  plants  becomes  sour 
and  pasty,  and  free  varieties  throw  up  a  profusion 
of  premature  suckers.  A  bottom-heat  of  about 
85"  from  fermenting  leaves  will  favour  the  rapid 
formation  of  roots  and  greatly  assist  in  keeping 
up  the  air  temperature,  which  may  range  from 
00"  to  65"  through  the  night  and  75"  to"  80"  by 
day.  A  little  air  should  be  given  at  70",  not  to 
lower,  but  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  as  the  temperature  rises  until  it 
touches  80".  When  the  sun  begins  to  lose  its  up- 
holding power  the  pit  should  be  closed  and 
allowed  to  run  up  to  85"  or  00".  If  late  suckers 
have  not  yet  filled  their  pots  with  roots  they 
should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  fresh  com- 
post. Newly  detached  suckers  may  also  be  potted 
and  plunged  with  them,  as  the  two  sets  will  re- 
quire similar  treatment.  If  plunged  in  a  sharp 
bottom-heat  obtained  from  fermenting  leaves  they 
root  quickly  without  the  aid  of  much  water,  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  humid  atmosphere  of  a 
close  shallow  pit,  which  does  not  require  shading. 

W.  C. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  690. 

THE  OLYMPIAN  ST.  JOHNS-WORT. 
(h^pekicum  olympicum.*) 
We  have  already  given  in  The  G.4.KDEN  coloured 
jilate.s  of  three  uf  the  slirubliy  St.  Jolm's-worts, 
viz.,  H.  trifinrum,  H.  Hookerianiim,  and  H. 
paiulum,  which  are  unquestionably  the  finest  of 
the  larger  growing  species,  while  H.  olympiouni 
herewith  figured  has  no  rival  among  the  dwarter 
kinds.  It  is  indeed  a  .showy  and  most  valuable 
garden  plant,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  is  so  little 
known  in  gardens,  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  of  its  being  orre  of  the  oldest  among 
cultivated  plairts,  having  been  introduced  so 
long  ago  as  1706. 

H.  OLYMPICUM  is  of  dwarf  growth,  its  usual 
height  being  aljont  a  foot,  and  is  at  once  known 
fruiu  all  the  other  St.  John's-worts  by  its  very 
glaucous  foliage  and  large  tiowers — about  3  in. 
across,  of  the  brightest  yellow,  and  produced  in 
.sumnrer.  It  is  spreading  in  habit  and  a  rapid 
grower ;  a  cutting  soon  makes  a  dense  tuft  a 
foot  eir  more  across.  Being  perfectly  hardy  and 
indifl'erent  as  to  soil,  its  value  as  a  border  or 
rock  garden  plant  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 
It  succeeds  best  on  light  wainn  soils,  and  espe- 
cially if  well  drained,  as  rock  gardens  usually 
are.  It  is  not  such  a  slrnrbby  siseeies  as  H. 
oblongifolium  and  patuhnn,  but  more  so  than 
the  eouinion  H.  calycinuni,  or  Ro.se  of  Sliarciri. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  is  among 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  Low  at  Woodooto,  August 
IS,  1SS6,  .ind  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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tlie  first  2000   plants   figuroil  in  tlie  Botanical 
Miirja'inr. 

A  selection  of  the  finest  St.  Jolm's-worts  for 
general  cultivation  would  include,  besides 
olympicuni,  the  following  shrubby  species  :  H. 
Hookerianum  (also  called  oblongifolium),  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  shrubby  kinds,  having 
large  cup-shaped  flowers  of  a  deep  rich  yellow 
produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  shoots  a  yard 
or  more  in  height.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
flowers  continuously  in  late  summer.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepaul,  wliere  it  foi-nis  a  bush  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet  high.  Another  species  from  the 
same  region,  H.  uralum,  is  show}',  but  the 
flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  the  growtli  is 
more  slender  an<l  not  so  tall.  H.  patulum,  a 
native  of  Japan,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Hookeri- 
anum. The  flowers  are  smaller,  but  of  the 
same  I'ich  yellow,  and  produced  in  large  clusters 
on  slender  shoots  during  September  and  October. 
It  is  not  an  old  introduction,  having  been 
brought  to  this  country  about  twenty  years  ago, 
though  Thunberg,  tlie  great  Japanese  botanist, 
discovered  it  a  century  ago.     Its  growth  in  this 


But  there  is  no  need  to  dilate  upon  the  vahie  of 
such  a  well-known  plant  as  the  Rose  of  Sharon. 
The  Olympian  St.  John's-wort  is  somewhat 
similar  in  habit,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it 
chjthing  sunny  banks,  like  as  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
delights  to  spread  over  a  sliady  bank. 

There  are  a  few  other  neat  little  evergreen  St. 

John's-worts  natives  of  Europe,  but  these  are 

scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  general  culture, 

as   their    hardiness    is    questionable.       Among 

these   are   H.    balearicum,   regyptiacum,  Coris, 

I  and  orientale.     All  are  pretty  plants,  and  par- 

I  ticiilarly  interesting  to  those  who  give  personal 

j  attention  to  their  rock  gardens.  W.  G. 


Flowers  of  Hypericum  Hookerianum  (obloDgifolium) ;  full  8i:ie, 


country  varies  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  accord- 
ing to  locality,  but  in  Japan  it  grows  consider- 
ably taller.  H.  nepalense  is  a  graceful  little 
plant  of  slender  growth,  bearing  cup-shaped 
flowers  about  an  inch  across,  but  it  is  not  so 
desirable  as  those  previously  named,  though 
we  should  include  it  in  a  selection,  as  it  is  so 
hardy. 

All  the  foregoing  are  shrubby  plants,  natives 
of  the  East,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  though 
there  are  several  species  natives  of  America, 
not  one  of  them  can  be  called  a  really  good 
garden  plant.  There  are  H.  Kalmianum,  f>ro- 
lificum,  virginianum,  and  pyramidatum,  bu' 
these  are  only  fit  for  planting  as  undergrowth  in 
rough  places.  There  are  several  European 
species,  but  only  one  of  them,  the  invaluable  H. 
calycinum  (the  Rose  of  Sharon)  can  be  called  a 
first-rate  garden  plant,  and  indeed  this  vigorous, 
creeping  imdtr-shrub  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  dwarf  St.  John's-worts,  seeing  how 
indispansable  it  is  for  clothing  with  beautiful 
evergreen  growth  dry  banks  and  other  spots 
where  it  would  be  folly  to  plant  anything  else. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.  BAINES. 

CHOROZEMAS. 

For  elegance  in  habit  of  growth,  combined  with 
the  brilliant  colours  of  their  flowers,  several  of 
the  Chorozemas  stand  unsurpassed.  These 
plants  bloom  freely,  the  flowers  open- 
ing in  succession  so  that  they  keep 
up  a  gay  appearance  for  a  length  of 
time.  Neither  are  the  diflerent  kinds 
difficult  subjects  to  deal  with,  as  with 
reasonable  attention  they  are  not 
liable  to  die  or  get  out  of  condition. 
That  these  and  numbers  of  other 
distinct  and  beautiful  hard-wooded 
plants  ai-e  not  more  generally  met 
with  in  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories is  more  than  likely  due  to  the 
insensate  cry  that  has  been  raised 
against  trained  plants.  The  same 
plants  when  only  required  for  home 
use  need  no  more  ties  than  will  just 
support  them  and  jirevent  their 
branches  assuming  the  straggling, 
half-procumbent  position  which  in  a 
state  of  nature  they  take.  As  many 
sticks  as  would  suffice  for  an  ordi- 
nary well-grown  Pelargonium  will  be 
enough  for  any  of  the  kinds  of  Choro- 
zema  when  the  plants  have  not  to  be 
moved  further  than  from  the  house 
where  they  are  grown  to  another  in 
which  they  may  be  required  whilst 
in  bloom.  There  is  so  much  difference 
in  tlie  chai-acter  of  growth  natural  to 
the  diflerent  sorts  of  Chorozema, 
that  some  may  be  used  as  climbers, 
whilst  others  are  dwarf  and  bushy, 
not  often  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  3  feet ; 
still,  they  may  all  be  grown  bush-shaped  by  atten- 
tion to  stopping  the  shoots.  Tliere  is  also  much 
dift'erence  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  various 
species  and  varieties  and  in  the  size  they 
attain,  such  kinds  as  0.  Henchmanni  and  C. 
varium  nanuni  not  often  reaching  more  than 
2  feet  or  3  feet  in  height,  by  as  much  in  dia- 
meter. Like  other  Pea-blossomed  genera,  the 
Chorozemas  are  not  open  to  the  objection  some- 
times raised  against  plants  with  flowers  of  a 
more  formal  shape.  The  Chorozemas  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  Mirbelias,  Podolobiums,  and 
Dillwynias,  that  some  of  the  species  of  each 
have  frequently  been  ascribed  to  the  others. 

Much  of  the  distinct  appearance  which  the 
plants  under  notice  have  is  owing  to  the  marked 
ditference  in  the  character  of  their  foliage  from 
that  of  other  hard-wooded  greenhouse  subjects. 
In  most  of  the  kinds  usually  met  with  in  culti- 
vation the  leaves  are  large,  and  are  furnished 
with  spines  like  a  Htdly,  so  that  even  when  out 
of  bloom  the  plants  are  interesting.  The  time 
of  flowering  of  the  diflerent  sorts  to  some  extent 


depends  on  the  way  they  are  treated  in  the 
matter  of  warmth.  Chorozemas  are  not  subject 
to  mildew,  like  some  greenhouse  plants,  if  kept 
during  winter  with  no  more  warmth  than  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  from  frost,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  keep  them  in  so  low  a  temperature  as 
this  for  any  length  of  time,  as  if  under  such 
conditions  the  soil  happens  to  get  a  little  too 
wet  the  roots  are  liable  to  perish,  which  means 
death  to  the  plants.  Unless  there  is  some 
special  object  in  retarding  the  flowering  when 
they  are  wanted  for  ordinary  decorative  use.  it 
is  better  to  keep  tlie  plants  at  40°  or  a  little 
over  in  the  night  through  the  winter,  in  which 
case  they  will  begin  to  open  their  flowers 
early  in  spring,  at  which  time  before  many  of 
the  spring  blooming  subjects  come  in  they  are 
very  serviceable,  and  when  kept  a  little  warm 
the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  more  brilliant 
in  colour.  They  keep  on  blooming  for  several 
weeks. 

The  taller  growing  kinds  are  v  .y  eft'ective 
when  trained  round  a  pillar  in  a  gieenhouse  or 
conservatory,  or  attaclied  to  wires  fixed  to  the 
side  or  end  lights  of  the  house ;  but  when  so 
used  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  them  out  in  a 
bortler  in  the  way  usual  with  stronger-moted 
things,  especially  if  the  roots  of  stronger-grow- 
ing subjects  have  access  to  the  border;  in  place 
of  this  I  prefer  keeping  them  in  pots,  as  large 
examples  of  even  the  freest  growing  kinds  can 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  thriving  condition  in 
smaller  pots  than  would  be  required  by  many 
hard-wooded  plants. 

When  they  are  used  as  climbers,  strong-grow- 
ing sorts,  such  as  C.  varium  Chandleri  and  C. 
Lawrenceanum,  should  be  selected  ;  these,  when 
well  managed,  often  make  shoots  4  feet  or  5  feet 
long  in  a  season.  Another  matter  of  import- 
ance when  to  be  trained  round  a  pillar  or  similar 
position  where  they  will  be  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  roof  is  to  grcjw  the  plants  in  a  house 
where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  until  they 
have  attained  sulficient  size  and  strength,  as  if 
small,  weak  examples  are  thus  used,  they  rarely 
grow  away  freely.  Those  who  like  to  propagate 
their  own  plants  will  not  find  Chorozemas  ditfi- 
cult  to  increase.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  sand, 
treating  them  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  matters 
of  heat,  moisture,  and  shade  in  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere. Shoots  of  moderate  strength  that  are 
not  too  long,  taken  oft"  with  a  heel  when  the 
wood  is  in  a  half-ripened  state,  should  be 
chosen  ;  these  are  generally  obtainable  in  spring 
or  summer  from  plants  that  have  had  some  of 
their  branches  cut  in  more  or  less.  Several  may 
be  put  together  in  pots  large  enough  to  hold 
them.  When  well  rooted,  move  them  singly 
into  small  pots,  stopping  the  points  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  move.  Keep  in  a  growing  tem- 
perature for  a  time,  giving  shade  when  the 
weather  is  bright.  The  atmosphere  should  be 
kept  moderately  moist  until  autumn,  for,  with 
these,  as  ivith  young,  newly-struck  stock  of  most 
hard-wooded  ])lants,  it  is  well  to  treat  in  a  way 
that  will  induce  free  growtli  until  they  have 
made  some  progress.  With  this  view  it  will 
be  better  to  winter  them  in  a  house  or  pit  where 
they  can  have  a  temperature  of  something  like 
50°.  In  this  they  will  keep  moving  gently,  which 
is  preferable  to  letting  the  plants  get  into  a  dor- 
mant state  ;  and  so  treated  they  will  be  ready 
for  shifting  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  the  days 
lengthen.  Some  growers  use  loam  ior  the 
strcjuger-growing  kinds,  but  where  peat  of  good 
quality  is  obtainable,  I  should  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. The  smaller-growing  varieties,  such  as 
C.  Henchmanni  and  C.  varium  nanum,  sliould 
have  peat.  The  shoots  will  again  require  stop- 
ping  after  the  re-potting  ;  how  far  this  opera- 
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tion  is  to  be  carried  with  the  strong- gi'owing 
sorts  will  depend  on  the  use  to  wliich  the  plants 
arc  to  be  put.  AVliere  to  be  grown  as  climbers, 
no  more  stopping  will  be  required  than  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  shoots  to 
clothe  the  pillar  or  space  they  are  intended  to 
occupy.  If  tliese  stronger  growers  are  to  be 
grown  in  bush  form,  the  stopping  will  need  to 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season.  All  that  will  be  required  afterwards 
is  to  give  larger  pots  each  spring,  but,  as  already 
intimated,  it  is  well  iiiit  to  overdo  them  in  this 
respect,  particularly  as  their  roots  are  not  of  a 
character  that  will  bear  much  or  any  of  the  old 
soil  being  taken  away  at  the  time  of  repotting. 
Each  year  after  flowering,  the  freest-growing 
kinds  should  have  their  shoots  shortened  in 
moderately  ;  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  will 
naturally  get  straggling  and  bare  at  the  bottom, 
cunditions  that  inu.st  be  avoided.  The  syringe 
should  be  used  freely  to  all  the  sorts  during  the 
growing  season,  or  red  spider  may  be  trouble- 
some. T.  B. 


ACACIAS  IN  BLOOM. 
Even  in  a  small  greenhouse  some  of  the  Acacj.as 
may  be  grown  very  successfully,  while  others  re- 
quire a  large  structure  to  attain  a  suHioient  size 
for  flowering.  Of  small-growing  kinds,  A.  Drum- 
mondi  with  very  deep  green  pinnate  foliage,  and 
bottle-brush-like-spikes  of  pale  lemon-coloured 
blooms,  is  one  of  cbe  best  when  in  a  Hourithing 
condition  ;  buf,  unfortunately,  such  is  not  always 
the  case,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Acacias  to  keep  in  a  healthy  state.  The  reason 
for  this  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover,  as  how- 
ever successful  a  person  may  be  in  one  spot,  he 
often  fills  if  the  same  mode  of  culture  be  con- 
tinued in  a  different  place.  A  more  vigorous 
plant  in  all  respects  is  A.  lineata,  which  can  be 
flowered  in  as  small  a  state  as  the  last-named, 
though  if  allowed  full  development  it  reaches  a 
height  of  several  feet.  In  this  the  slender  branches 
are  thickly  studded  with  little  orange-coloured, 
ball-like  flowers,  and  in  this  state  they  remain  a 
considerable  time.  A  great  merit  in  this  Acacia 
is  that,  whether  2  feet  or  G  feet  bigh,  it  is  equally 
floriferous.  The  same  may  be  said  of  A.  armata, 
a  species  with  bright  yellow  flowers  and  very 
dark  green  leaves,  which  are  so  thickly  arranged 
along  the  branches  that,  generally  speaking,  a 
specimen  of  it  presents  a  dense  mass  of  foliage. 
It  is  one  of  the  kinds  that  are  grown  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  as  it  possesses  the  great  merits  of 
flowering  in  a  small  state,  and  of  being  in  no  way 
fastidious  as  to  its  requirements.  A  very  curious 
species  of  Acacia  is  A.  platyptera,  whose  winged 
branches  at  once  mark  it  out  for  notice.  Besides 
this  character,  equally  prominent  whether  in  or 
out  of  flower,  it  is  also  noticeable  from  the  fact 
that  it  blooms  throughout  the  winter,  while  the 
others  do  not  commence  to  flower  till  the  new 
year.  A.  verticillata,  which  was  so  well  shown  at 
the_  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  is  a  handsome  kind,  but  requires  to  attain 
a  good  size  before  it  will  flower  well.  For  plant- 
ing out  in  large  conservatories  it  is  one  of  the 
beat ;  indeed,  it  is  about  the  finest  of  all  the 
large  collection  of  Acacias  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  where  every  year  a  couple  of  large 
specimens  of  this  kind  are  the  admiration  of 
everyone. 

The  large-growing  A.  dealbata,  or  Silver  Wattle, 
forms  a  very  handsome  specimen  regarded  from 
a  foliage  point  of  view  alone,  and  when  laden 
with  golden  Woaeoms  it  is,  of  course,  additionally 
attractive.  This  species  requires  to  attain  quite 
a  tree-like  size  before  flowering.  One  very  dif- 
ferent in  habit  from  any  of  the  above  is  A.  Rice- 
ana,  with  small  needle  like  foliage  and  sulphur- 
coloured  blooms.  It  is  a  slender-growing  shrub, 
and  requires  some  support.  For  a  rafter  or  roof 
plant  it  is  well  suited,  as  the  long  cord-like 
branches  hang  down  for  a  considerable  distance 
and  dispose  themselves  in  a  very  graceful  manner. 


so  that  the  effect  of  a  good  healthy  specimen 
when  laden  with  flowers  is  most  charming.  The 
propagation  of  Acacias  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
for  seeds  of  many  kinds  can  be  easily  obtained, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  retain  their  germi- 
nating power  for  a  long  time.  Regarded  from 
some  points  of  view,  seedlings  are  preferable  to 
cuttings,  while  in  other  respects  the  reverse  holds 
good.  When  desired  for  planting  in  the  sub- 
tropical garden,  where  it  is  often  used  in  company 
with  the  still  more  vigorous  A.  lophantha,  the 
Silver  Wattle  is  best  raised  from  seeds,  and  the 
plants  grow  more  freely  during  their  earlier  stages 
than  if  struck  from  cuttings.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  the  intention  to  flower  the  plant  as 
soon  as  possible,  cuttings  are  to  be  preferred. 
For  this  reason  those  that  are  required  to  bloom 
in  a  small  state  are  best  propagated  from  cuttings, 
and  any  required  for  foliage  effect  alone  are  more 
satisfactory  when  raised  from  seeds.  H.  P. 


Ceanoth.us  under  glass. — Among  blossoming 
shrubs,  those  of  a  white  or  yellow  tint  greatly  pre- 
dominate, and  almost  the  only  representatives  witii 
bhie  floweis  are  the  different  kinds  of  Ceanothu-).  If 
these  are  grown  in  pots  and  brought  on  during  the 
season  in  a  gentle  heat  they  will  be  by  now  in  flu  -ver, 
and  the  bright  blue  colour  of  their  blossoms  causes 
them  to  stand  out  conspicuous  from  all  their  asso- 
ciates. The  btst  for  this  purpose  I  consider  C.  azureus 
grandiflorus,  which  is  not  only  of  a  very  pleating 
shade  of  blue,  but  also  flowers  most  profusely  under 
glass.  The  first  suggesiion  of  emplojiog  the  Ceano- 
thu-i  in  this  manner  occurred  to  me  by  noticing  how 
early  in  the  season  it  bloomed,  even  in  a  small 
state,  when  protected,  for  a  few  plants  I  had  in 
pots  intended  for  planting  out  against  a  wall  were 
wintered  in  a  frame  with  just  a  little  heat,  and 
in  spring  they  burst  out  into  flower.  When  nt-jeded 
fur  bloumiug  in  a  small  stite,  plants  struck  from  cut- 
tings should  ba  chosen. — H.   P. 

Toxicophylsea  spectabilis. — Ihis  is  an  ever- 
green stove  shrub  flowering  at  this  season,  and  re- 
markable for  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms  as  well  as 
their  delicious  odour,  which  is  perceptible  for  some 
distance.  The  individual  blooms  are  small,  but 
borne  in  closely  packed  clusters,  not  only  on  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  but  also  in  the  axils  of  the  dark 
green  leaves.  When  in  full  bloom  the  shoots  are 
literally  packed  with  flowers,  so  that  the  whole  plant 
is  then  quite  a  mass  of  white.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  can  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  in 
the  same  way  as  many  other  stove  shrub?,  Ixoras,  for 
instance.  Though  generally  known  under  the  above 
name,  by  the  latest  authorities  the  awkward  sound- 
ing title  of  Acokanthera  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
There  is  another  species,  T.  Thunbergi,  of  more 
rambling  habit  than  the  last  named,  aod  inferior  to 
it  in  beauty.  This  is  seen  at  its  best  when  allowed  to 
ramble  over  part  of  the  roof  in  a  sunny  position  in  the 
.itove.— T. 

Magnolia  Campbelli  and  M.  fuscata. — I 
think  your  correspondent  "T.  B ,"  whose  letter  about 
the  .above-named  plants  you  print  on  page  280  of 
your  last  issue,  cannot  be  personally  acquainted  with 
either  of  them,  or  he  would  never  have  recommended 
them  for  planting  against  a  back  wall  of  a  high  con- 
servatory, for  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  neither 
of  them  in  any  way  suitable.  As  far  as  regards  the 
first-named  variety,  which  I  consider  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  all  flowering  trees,  as  seen  on  its  native 
hills  at  Darjeeling,  in  the  Eistern  Himalayas,  he 
evidently  kuows  little  or  nothing  .about  it,  as  he  says 
its  flowers  are  white,  instead  of,  .is  they  really  are,  a 
lovely  deep  rose  colour  ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  stiate 
that  it  is  a  native  of  China,  instead  of  D.arjeeling.  It 
has,  I  believe,  never  bloomed  in  Europe,  save  in  the 
shrubbery  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  at  Lakelands,  near 
Cork  ;  and  its  lofty  stature,  reaching  SO  feet  on  its 
native  hills^  m.akes  it  quite  unfitted  for  restricted 
house  or  wall  culture.  Then,  as  to  M.  fuso.ita,  its 
flowers  are  by  no  means  fine,  as  st.ated  by  "  T.  B.," 
but  small,  dull,  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  their 
only  merit  being  the  powerful  and  delicious  perfume 
they  exhale  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  at  other 
times  absolutely  scentless.     The  perfume,   when  ex- 


haled, exactly  resembles  that  of  the  sweetmeats  known 
as  pear-drops,  from  their  shape.  It  is  a  low  and 
slow-growing  bush  in  no  wise  suited  for  a  wall. — 

W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 


FORCING  PINKS. 
Why  are  not  these  useful  subjects  more  grown, 
seeing  they  are  of  such  a  valuable  and  satisfying 
character?  Everybody  who  cares  for  a  fragrant 
flower  loves  the  Pink,  but  by  the  aid  of  those 
varieties  which  may  be  termed  early-flowering, 
they  can  be  had  in  bloom  much  earlier  than  when 
grown  in  the  open  air.  To  flower  them  well  they 
should  be  thoroughly  established  in  their  pots ;  and 
it  is  requisite  that  they  be  brought  on  gradually, 
and  not  forced  in  too  great  a  heat — just  enough 
to  keep  thtm  moving  without  drawing  the  plants, 
as  it  is  termed.  It  is  also  requisite  to  keep  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  when  they  are 
putting  forth  a  full  growth  in  early  spring,  give 
them  a  little  weak  manure  water  about  twice  a 
week. 

The  best  forcing  Pinks  are  Alice  Lse,  creamy 
white,  extra  fine  for  cutting  ;  Ascot,  soft,  fleshy 
pink,  with  deep  carmine  centre  ;  Derby  Day,  deep 
pink,  laced  with  purple  ;  Lord  Lyon,  deep  rosy 
purple,  extra  fine  ;  Mr.  Pettifer,  white  and  rosy 
purple  ;  Mrs.  Sinkins,  pure  white,  probably  the 
largest  and  best  white  grown;  and  Snowdon,  white, 
but  late.  Now  these  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
florists'  laced  Pinks,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
grown  in  pots,  because  they  would  thereby  lose 
their  lacing,  which  is  their  chief  characteristic. 
The  general  rule  with  these  is  to  plant  them  out 
in  the  open  ground  in  raised  and  well  prepared 
beds  in  the  autumn,  so  that  they  can  get  well 
establi.-hed  by  the  time  they  bloom  in  May  and 
.June.  Manyof  these  fine  laced  Pinks  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  it  is  a  pity  they  &ro  not  much  more 
grown  ;  but  they  need  high-class  culture  in  the 
open  to  have  the  flowers  finely  lactd. 

Forcing  Pinks  should  be  propagated  as  soon  as 
pipings  or  cuttings  can  be  obtained,  and  they 
will  strike  freely  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  As  soon 
as  rooted  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  of 
rich  soil,  and  then  potted  up  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  placed  in  a  house  where  they  can  be  kept  at 
a  moderate  temperature.  R.  D. 


Cytisus  filipes. — If  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
elegant  growth  of  this  species,  it  would  be  well  worth 
a  place  in  the  greenhouse,  but  when  as  now  the 
slender  drooping  branches  are  clothed  with  white 
flowers,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Broom, 
it  is  additionally  attractive.  This  Cytisus  is  a  native 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  one  of  those  good  old 
plants  that  has  been  ousted  out  of  most  gardens 
to  make  way  for  novelties,  though  perhaps  possibly 
inferior  to  these  older  introductions.  There  are  several 
ways  of  increasing  this  Broom;  it  can  either  be  raised 
from  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  obtainable,  or  struck 
from  cuttings.  Besides  this  it  can  be  grafted  on  the 
Laburnum,  or  allied  kinds,  and  when  this  is  done 
standard  high,  the  long  slender  cord  like  branches 
display  their  elegant  drooping  character  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  grafted  near  the  ground  or  struck 
from  a  cutting,  and  a  leading  shoot  be  carried  up 
(at  the  same  time  shortening  the  side  br.anches)  till 
a  sufficient  height  is  attained,  and  then  allowing  all 
to  grow  at  will,  a  pretty  effect  is  produced,  the  whole 
plant  forming  a  pyramid  of  drooping  shoots. — H.  P. 

Azalea  rosseflora. — It  is  now  ten  years  since 
this  pretty  and  distinct  Azalea  was  exhibited  in  fine 
condition  from  the  Tooting  Nursery,  and  received  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  under  the  name  of  Azalea  Rollissoni. 
Though  introduced  so  many  ye.ars,  it  is  not  even  now 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  as  one  would  have 
anticipated  from  its  distinct  and  pleasing  features. 
The  cause  of  this  to  some  exteut  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of  very  slow  growth, 
taking  years  to  form  a  fair-sized  specimen,  but  as  a 
set  off  to  this  it  blooms  profusely  when  but  a  few 
inches  high.  It  naturally  forms  a  dense,  much- 
branched,  globular-shiiped  bush,  while  the  blooms  are 
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of  a  blight  salmon-pink  colour,  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  a  suitable  temperature  borne  freely 
from  November  to  the  present  time.  They  are  very 
double,  and  when  but  partially  expanded  the  origin  of 
the  specific  name  is  more  apparent  than  when  the 
blooms  are  fully  open.  Our  specimens  have  not 
been  without  flowers  since  last  autumn,  and  there  is 
a  numbtr  of  buds  still  to  open.  The  plants  were 
wintered  in  a  structure  that  was  seldom  below  55° 
by  day  or  50°  by  night,  and  that  this  is  about  the 
most  suitable  for  them  was  fchown  by  the  continuous 
display  of  blooms.  After  the  flowering  season  is  over 
the  plants  will  be  kept  in  rather  a  close  atmosphere, 
and  freely  syringed  in  order  to  encourage  as  free  a 
growth  as  possible,  as  upon  that  to  a  great  extent 
depends  the  future  display  of  bloom.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  will  strike  root  without  difliculty,  but  as 
they  grow  so  slowly  afterwards  the  better  way  is  to 
graft  this  variety  on  one  of  the  stronger- growing 
sorts.  When  this  is  done  the  point  of  uiiion  should 
be  as  near  the  ground  as  po-sible,  for  if  stuck  on  the 
top  of  a  naktd  stem  its  globular  habit  of  growth 
causes  it  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  a  mop. 
This  Azalea  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  will  pass 
through  our  winters  in  a  cold  frame,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  where  grown  in  a 
higher  temperature. — H.  P. 

Rhododendron  fragrantissimum. — This  is 
a  grand-flowered  variety,  bearing  very  large  blooms 
of  a  pure  white  tint,  except  a  blotch  of  lemon  just  at 
the  base  of  the  throat  ;  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
also  prettily  crisped.  The  flowers  are  most  agreeably 
scented,  and  though  the  perfume  is  by  no  means 
overpiwering,  it  is  very  noticeable  during  sunshine, 
even  in  a  good-sized  structure.  This  Ehododendron 
is  a  hybrid  between  R  formosum  and  R.  Edgeworthi, 
but  the  individual  blooms  are  more  showy  than  those 
of  either  of  its  parents.  The  habit  of  growth  is  rather 
striiggliuy,  and  I  once  saw  it  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
wall-shrub,  and  in  this  way,  being  planted  out  in  a 
prepared  bed,  it  grew  away  freely  and  flowered  most 
profusely.  The  position  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
by  no  means  heavily  shaded,  but  just  suthciently  so  t') 
break  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  summer. — T. 

Popular  Palms. — PJms  are  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Clapton  Nurseries,  bat  the  kinds  for 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  special  demand  are 
Kentia  Fosteriaua  and  Areca  lutescens.  The  former, 
from  tlie  Pacific  Islands,  has  gracefidly  arching  leaves 
and  long,  pendent  segments,  which  render  it  very 
effective  ;  its  constitution,  too,  is  so  robust,  that  no 
amount  of  cool  treatment  appears  to  injure  it.  The 
Areca  is  a  feathery. leaved  kind,  which,  although  a 
little  more  tender,  being  a  native  of  the  Mascarene 
Islands,  is  nevertheless  a  veiy  useful  plant.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  long  and  arching,  are  borne  npjn 
slender  footstalks,  which  are  orange-yellow,  whiht 
the  segments  are  bright,  shining  green.  Of  fun- 
leaved  Palms,  Ijivistona  borbonica  is  grown  here  by 
thousands,  and  appears  to  be  the  chief  favourite,  the 
next,  as  regards  popularity,  being  Corypha  auttrali-, 
which,  although  the  hardier  of  the  two,  lacks  the 
brilliancy  of  colour  possessed  by  the  Livistona. 
Numerous  other  Palms  are  grown  by  Messrs.  Low, 
but  none  in  such  vast  rpiantities  as  the  kinds  here 
enumerated. 

Bouvardia    Humboldti    corymbiflora.  — 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  E.m- 
vardias,  and  its  large  heads  of  powerfully-scented 
white  flowers  are  a  great  boon  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  worthy  in  its  season 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  Stephanotis  and  Tuberose.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  two  sets  of  plants  in  hand,  \iz  , 
one-year-old  and  spring-struck  cuttings,  as  the  former 
(at  any  rate,  when  the  planting-out  system  is  fol- 
lowed) come  earlier  into  bloom  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
quite  a  sheet  of  white  some  time  before  they  require 
to  be  taken  up.  Where  the  stoclv  has  to  be  increased, 
a  couple  of  old  cut-lack  plants  put  into  a  Cucumber 
pit  in  January  will  soon  furnish  an  abundance  of 
cuttings.  These  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  in- 
serted in  a  compost  into  which  plenty  of  sand  is 
worked,  and  plunged  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  good 
bottom-heat.  The  young  plants  should  be  shifted  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  grown  on  quickly  until  the 
beginning  of  May,  when. they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  then  planted  out  early  in  .June.     A  I 


warm,  south  border  is  the  best  place  for  them,  and  a 
good  drf  ssing  of  sand  and  either  leaf  soil  or  thoroughly 
well-rotttd  manure  should  be  forked  into  the  border 
before  planting.  Once  planted,  they  will  require  no 
more  atteni  ion,  except  a  good  mulching  if  the  sum- 
mer is  very  hot  and  dry.  As  in  the  case  of  all  plants 
lifted  in  the  autumn,  it  is  advisable  to  run  the  spade 
round  the  Bouvardias  once  or  twice  prior  to  lifting, 
and  this  latter  operation  should  be  very  carefully  per- 
formed with  old  plants  that  are  well  in  flower.  They 
may  either  be  plactd  for  a  time  under  a  north  wall  or 
in  a  cool  house  with  a  little  shade,  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  may  require,  until  they  have  roottd  into  the 
new  soil. — E.  B. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES 
Trainino  STOVE  PLANTS. — In  training  the  various 
kinds  of  stove  climbers  and  twiners  that  are 
grown  specimen  fashion,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  character  of  growth  of  the 
plants,  without  which  their  flowering  is  often 
interfered  with.  This  especially  applies  to  such 
kinds  as  Allamandas.  Stephanotis,  Dipladenias, 
and  Bougainvilleas.  The  natural  habit  of  growth 
in  these  and  others  of  a  like  character  is  for  their 
shoots  to  maintain  more  or  less  of  an  erect  posi- 
tion. If,  then,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  siioots  of 
the  twiners  cling  to  the  branches  of  other  plants 
that  happen  to  stand  near  them,  and  keep  on  ex- 
tending in  an  upright  direction  until  the  time 
of  their  flowering  arrives,  when  plants  of  this 
character  are  grown  on  trellises  it  is  needful, 
when  training  them,  to  keep  the  points  of  the 
shoots  well  up.  If  they  are  bent  downwards 
before  the  flower. buds  are  set  the  sap  refuses  to 
run  in  that  direction,  the  result  being  that  the 
back  buds  start  into  growth,  ultimately  starving 
the  flowers,  so  that  they  generally  fail  to  open. 
To  avoid  this  mishap,  it  is  better  to  provide  wires 
or  strings,  attaching  them  to  the  roof,  and  on 
these  encourage  the  shoots  to  cling  until  they  set 
their  bloom  buds,  after  which  they  may  be  wound 
round  the  trellis.  The  shoots  of  Allamandas  and 
Bougainvillea  glabra  ought  to  be  kept  as  nearly 
erect  as  may  be  until  the  flowers  are  set  and  par- 
tially developed.  To  those  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
named  and  others  of  a  like  description,  this  may 
appear  a  matter  of  little  importance,  but  success 
depends  upon  observation  and  attention  to  small 
matters. 

C'rTTiKG  STP.IKIS'G. — The  free-growing  nature  of 
most  kinds  of  stove  plants  is  such  that  cuttings 
in  right  condition  for  striking  may  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  time  from  spring  until  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  best  to  propa- 
gate as  early  in  spring  as  possible.  Most  stove 
subjects  are  proverbially  quick  growers  that  attain 
a  useful  flowering  size  in  little  time,  and  very 
often,  unless  where  large  examples  are  wanted,  it 
is  better  to  use  moderate  sized  specimens  than  to 
retain  the  plants  until  they  get  old.  Where  the 
stock  of  any  particular  species  or  variety  is  in- 
sufficient, cuttings  should  be  put  in. 

Winter  FLOWERiNi;  plants. —Cuttings  of  the 
various  kinds  of  winter-blooming  plants  should  be 
potted  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted.  To 
allow  the  cuttings  of  quick-growing  plants  to  re- 
main in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  struck  until 
their  roots  get  into  a  tangled  mats,  as  sometimes 
done,  interferes  much  with  their  future  progress. 
Any  young  stocks  of  the  character  named  that 
were  struck  early  in  the  year,  and  have  been 
growing  in  small  pots,  will  soon  require  another 
shift.  In  the  case  of  many  it  is  better  to  nov.' 
give  them  ■>  inch  or  (j  inch  pots  rather  than  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  small  ones  in  which  they 
were  first  put  until  they  are  transferred  to  those 
in  which  they  are  intended  to  bloom. 

Ercii.ARis.  —  Although  the  newer  kinds  of 
Eucharis  that  have  made  their  appearance  later 
than  E.  amazonica  have  handsome  flowers,  still 
they  are  not  so  reliable  for  giving  a  plentiful 
supply  as  the  old  species.  In  lat«  years  this  most 
useful  bulb  has  suffered  severely  from  an  insect 
that  attacks  the  roots,  but  which  is  so  small  that  I 


in  many  cases  where  it  existed  its  presence  was 
not  detected.  The  safest  course  for  those  to 
follow  who  happen  to  have  the  plant  in  a  healthy 
condition  is  to  confine  their  cultivation  to  those 
they  already  possess,  as  from  its  exceptionally 
free-growing  nature  there  is  little  ditticulty  in 
getting  up  a  stock  in  little  time.  All  the  plants 
require  is  plenty  of  room  and  plfenty  of  waiinth, 
giving  larger  pots  as  they  require  them.  By 
alternately  growing  and  resting  the  plants  they 
can  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  though  amenable  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment it  will  not  do  to  repeat  it  too  often  ;  better 
to  be  content  with  crops  of  flowers  at  longer 
intervals.  Extremely  free  bloomer  as  E.  ama- 
zonica  is,  there  are  some  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
getting  it  to  flower  ;  the  plants,  though  healthy 
and  strong,  keep  on  growing  with  little  inclina- 
tion to  bloom,  a  circumstance  that  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  something  in  the  treatment— not 
unlikely  want  cf  rest.  Where  this  difficulty 
exists  it  is  best  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
selecting  a  time  when  the  last  leaves  that  have 
been  formed  have  attained  their  full  size  and  are 
matured ;  the  soil  should  be  all  shaken  away, 
removing  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the  root 
fibres  but  as  little  as  possible.  The  mass  of  bulbs 
ought  then  to  be  divided,  putting  the  large  ones 
in  separate  pots,  singly  or  several  together  at  the 
discretion  of  the  cultivator,  and  keeping  the 
smaller  ones  by  themselves.  Where  this  course 
is  followed  I  never  knew  it  fail  to  cause  the  plants 
to  produce  a  full  crop  of  flowers.  In  the  matter 
of  light  the  Eucharis  is  exceptional  in  its  require- 
ments to  most  plants,  as  it  does  not  like  so  much 
as  many  things.  This  is  apparent  by  the  size  the 
bulbs  and  leaves  attain,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  produced  by  plants  that  are  grown  in  old, 
badly  constructed  houses  that  do  not  afford  light 
enough  for  the  generality  of  things.  In  such 
structures,  even  when  the  plants  are  stood  on  the 
floor  far  away  from  the  glass,  they  may  often  be 
seen  doing  as  well  as  could  be  desired  ;  whereas 
when  these  conditions  are  reversed  the  plants  not 
unfrequently  refuse  to  thrive,  the  leaves  turning  a 
sickly  yellow  colour,  and  coming  gradually  smaller 
until  the  whole  plant,  leaves,  and  bulbs  are  not 
half  the  size  they  should  be.  Plants  that  have 
recently  flowered,  or  that  have  had  a  rest  to 
prepare  them  for  blooming,  and  that  want  more 
room  should  now  be  moved  into  larger  pots  ;  if 
the  specimens  are  already  as  large  as  desired  they 
may  be  reduced  in  size,  dividing  each  into  two  or 
more  pieces. 

Amaryllis.  —  Bulbs  that  were  started  some 
time  back  will  now  be  in  flower,  the  leaves  having 
made  more  or  less  progress.  As  soon  as  the 
blooming  is  over,  if  seed  is  not  wanted,  the  flower- 
stems  should  be  cut  away  and  the  plants  placed 
where  they  will  have  a  moderate  amount  of  heat. 
It  is  essential  that,  whilst  the  young  leaves  are  in 
course  of  formation,  the  plants  should  have  plenty 
of  light,  without  which  the  foliage  is  weak,  a  con- 
dition that  prevents  the  bulbs  increasing  in  size 
to  the  extent  they  should,  and  is  alike  opposed  to 
the  production  of  flowers  another  season.  In  the 
case  of  scares  and  valuable  varieties  especially, 
nothing  should  be  wanting  that  tends  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  plants,  as  on  this  depends 
their  ability  to  produce  oftsets,  which,  after  taking 
into  account  the  greater  or  less  disposition  in 
different  kinds  to  increase  in  this  way,  will  always 
be  forthcoming  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  old  bulbs.  In  addition  to  the  roots  being  kept 
sufficiently  moist  the  leaves  should  be  well  syringed 
daily,  as  these  plants  are  somewhat  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider. 

Asparagus  pldmosus  — This  elegant  climber 
and  other  sorts  with  a  like  habit  of  growth  may 
now  be  increased  by  the  division  of  the  crowns. 
In  severing  the  pieces,  as  many  roots  should  be 
secured  to  each  as  possible  ;  for  this  reason  it  ia 
well  not  to  carry  the  division  too  far.  Give 
pots  proportionate  in  size  to  that  of  the  pieces, and 
keep  them  in  a  growing  temperature  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  check.  Where  seed  has 
been  produced  they  may  be  increased  quickly,  as 
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it  vegetates  as  freely  as  that  of  the  edible  kind. 
The  eeeds  may  be  fown  at  any  time  as  soon  an 
ripe,  giving  them  a  little  warmth,  and  keeping  the 
young  plants  in  a  genial  tfmferature.  Though 
thete  varieties  of  Asparagus  have  mostly  been 
grown  in  heat,  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderately 
warm  greenhouse,  and  where  the  plants  are  sub 
jectcd  to  tire-heat  the  temperature  should  not 
be  too  high,  otherwise  the  growth  will  be  thin 
and  weak,  and  the  leaves  wanting  in  the  substance 
requisite  to  make  Ihtm  last  when  cut,  for 
whith  purpofe  few  plants  are  so  well  adapted  or 
so  enduring  when  the  growth  possesses  the  needful 
solidity. 

Azaleas. — Where  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
is  at  hand,  there  is  no  diflBculty  in  having  them  in 
bloom  from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  up  to  mid- 
summer, but  to  admit  of  this  there  requires  to  be 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  time  the  plants 
malie  their  growth  and  set  their  flower  buds. 
There  are  few  hard-wooded  greenhoufe  plants 
that  are  so  accommodating,  or  that  will  bear  so 
much  indilTerent  treatment  and  still  keep  living 
and  blooming  to  some  extent.  To  do  justice  to 
them,  the  plants  now  as  they  go  out  of  flower 
should  be  moved  to  a  house  or  pit  where  they  will 
get  plenty  of  light  and  can  have  the  benefit;  of  a 
genial  growing  temperature,  in  which  they  should 
remain  until  the  buds  are  large  and  plump.  As 
the  sun  gets  powerful,  a  little  shade  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  may  be  required.  The  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and  the  syringe 
ought  to  be  usee!  freely  every  afternoon.  How- 
ever strong  the  growth  may  be  it  is  a  mistake  to 
stop  the  shoots  as  sometimes  done;  the  plants 
look  none  the  worse  for  being  irregular  in  outline, 
anil  when  the  flowers  are  used  in  a  cut  state  it  is 
an  advantage  to  be  atile  to  gather  them  with  a 
good  length  of  shoot  attached.  Where  the  plants 
make  their  growth  at  dilFerent  times  in  the  way 
here  indicateel,  whatever  pitting ia  required  should 
be  carried  out  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks  or 
a  month  from  the  time  the  blooming  is  over,  as 
then  the  roots  will  have  begun  to  move  freely,  and 
they  will  at  once  take  to  the  new  soil ;  whereas  if 
potted  before  the  roots  have  started  there  is 
danger  of  the  soil  getting  too  wet  before  the 
young  fibres  enter  it-,  a  condition  that  must  be 
avoided.  In  the  case  of  any  plants  that  show  a 
di-ipo=ition  to  m^ke  weak  growth,  but  are  other- 
wise healthy,  they  should  be  frequently  supplied 
with  manure  wa'er,  or  with  concentrated  manure 
of  some  soit.  No  pot  plants  with  which  I  am 
arquainted  are  more  benefited  by  assistance  in 
this  way  than  these  if  given  when  the  roots  are  in 
an  active  state.  T.  B. 


Books. 


REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
FROST.* 

I  HAVE  this  morning  received  this  publication, 
which  I  may  say  is,  without  question,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  general  horti- 
culture which  has  appeared  lor  many  years. 
When  I  first  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the 
scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  March,  1880,  that  such  a  report 
shoulfl  be  prepared,  I  tlid  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  summer  of  1879  having  been  one  of  the 
wettest  anel  colelest  of  which  we  hatl  any  record, 
and  followeel  by  a  winter  of  extreme  severity, 
it  woukl  be  most  useful  to  all  gardeners,  espe- 
cially to  nurserymen,  to  know  what  plants  were 
capable  of  i-esisting  the  wor.st  extremes  of  the 
Britisli  climate,  anel  as  this  winter  was  followed 
by  a  secouel  in  which  some  of  the  conditions  un- 
favourable to  vegetation  were  repeated  with 
even  greater  severity,  we  might  fairly  say  that 
anything  which  was  alive  in  the  summer  of  1881 
was  absolutely  hardy.    If  this  report  could  have 

'  "Tlie  Journal  of  tlie  Rov.il  Horticultural  Society." 
Vol.  VIll.  The  frost  report  on  the  effects  of  the  severe  frost 
ou  vegetation  during  the  winters  1879-SO  and  ISSO  81.  Bj' 
he  Rev.  G.  Hensluw,  M.A.,  F.I.S.,  F.G  S. 


been  published,  as  I  proposed,  six  years  ago,  it 
woulct  have  been  of  even  greater  value  than  it 
is  now,  but  though  the  matter  has  been  re- 
jieateelly  pressed  on  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  it  has  been,  for  various 
reasons  to  wliicli  I  need  not  now  allude,  witli- 
hclel  until  many  have  almost  forgotten  the  fear- 
fid  elevastation  which  was  caused  by  that  most 
elisastrous  summer  anel  the  two  succeeeling 
winters.  But  though  I  cannot  look  upon  this 
report  as  by  any  means  perfect  either  in  the 
manner  or  the  time  of  its  publication,  the 
corelial  thanks  of  all  gardeners  are  elue  to  Mr. 
Henslow  for  the  gi'eat  pains  anel  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  compiling  and  arranging  this  report, 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  have  a  very 
large  sale,  anel  form  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  library  of  every  gardener.  The  report  com- 
mences by  an  epitome  of  the  character  and 
etiects  of  previous  severe  winters  from  1837-38, 
in  which  many  meteorological  and  horticultural 
facts  are  recorded.  Then  we  have  a  sort  of 
census  of  the  number  of  species  of  plants  killed 
anil  injureel  in  the  various  groups  of  counties, 
into  which,  from  a  meteorological  point  of  view, 
the  country  is  divided,  but  1  am  not  able  to 
make  out  whether  the  number  of  plants  men- 
tioned as  having  been  lost  is  the  aetual  num- 
ber of  species,  or  whether  repetitions  of  the 
same  species  in  many  different  places  are 
inclueleel.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  counties  there  were  lost,  as 
feillows  :  — 


Number  of 

Group. 

Number 
killed  or 

places  from 
which  re- 

Average at 
each  place. 

injured. 

ports  were 

received. 

1879- 

1880- 

1879- 

IfSO- 

1879- 

1880- 

18S0. 

1881. 

18S0. 

1881. 

18-0. 

1881. 

1.— East  Coast    .... 

1168 

1258 

65 

39 

18 

32 

'2.— South  Coast  .... 

602 

851 

34 

22 

IS 

39 

3.— South  tableland, 

860 

654 

13 

22 

66 

39 

(Rerkfi,       Bucks 

Glouces.,  Oxon) 

4. — Gt.  central  plain 

731 

657 

26 

6 

28 

44  5 

(Beds,       Cambs, 

Hunts,  Leicester, 

Northant",    Rut- 

land,      Stafford, 

Warwick) 

5. ^Valley     of     the 

Severn    

St 

247 

S 

C 

10-5 

41 

(Monmouth,  Here- 

ford, Shropshire, 

Worcestershire) 

6.-Central       High- 

land     

389 

32S 

14 

6 

28 

55 

(Yorkshire,  Derby, 

Nottingham) 

.:.— N-W.  Coast    ..  .. 

257 

1)48 

It 

15 

IS 

43 

(C  u  m  It  e  r  1  a  n  d, 

Westmoreland, 

Lancashire,  Che- 

1 

shire) 

S.— Anglesey       and 

Wales 

224 

546 

11 

11 

20 

50 

ScOTr.AND. 

l.-S.E.     Highlands 

503 

423 

18 

8 

28 

53 

2.— West  Coast    

96 

325 

n 

6 

9 

54 

3.— Cent.  Highlands 

139 

292 

10 

9 

14 

32-5 

■1  —East  Coast     

225 

429 

2.5 

9 

9 

48 

iREL.iND. 

1-— The  entire  Coast 

251 

198 

14 

S3 

18 

6 

2.— Inland  Counties 

292 

121 

9 

3 

32-5 

40 

This  table  shows,  first  the  large  number  of 
reports  which  were  sent  in  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  viz.,  272  in  the  first  year,  anel 
198  in  the  second,  and  to  a  cex'tain  extent  the 
comparative  severity  of  the  weather  both  in  the 
elifterent  parts  of  the  kingelom  anel  in  the  two 
seasons  under  review,  and  it  will  be  observeel 
that,  though  the  number  of  reports  is  smaller, 
yet  the  comparative  losses  are  heavier  almost 
everywhere  in  the  seconel  than  in  the  first 
winter.  But,  whether  this  is  really  the  case,  or 
only  appears  to  be  so  from  the  way  in  which 


the  table  is  elrawn  up,  I  am  not  able  to  judge 
without  a  eletaileel  examination  of  all  the  reports, 
though  the  remarks  appeudeel  to  many  of  them 
seem  to  show  that  many  of  the  plants  anel  trees 
and  shrubs  which  just  survived  the  first  winter 
succumbed  entirely  to  the  second. 

Then  we  have  an  index  to  th.e  minimum 
temperatures  registered.  These  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  important  in  their  bearing  on  the 
ability  of  plants  to  resist  cold  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  is  abunelantly  proved  by  the 
reports  that  it  is  not  the  degree  of  cold, 
but  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  present 
anel  previous  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
anel  position  which  eletermine  the  ability  of 
jilants  to  resist  frost ;  and  we  know  that  many 
plants  which  die  in  England  live  on  the  Con- 
tinent W'ith  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than 
they  ever  get  here,  whilst  many  other  damp- 
loving  plants  live  in  Englanelanel  elie  in  Europe, 
not  of  colel,  but  of  want  of  moisture.  Then  we 
have  an  inelex  to  the  very  numerous  species 
anel  varieties  of  plants  mentioned  by  the  various 
reports,  which  has  tliis  great  value,  that  it  will 
enable  the  inteneling  planter  to  judge  of  the 
hardiness  of  almost  any  plant  (the  list  extends 
over  forty  pages)  in  many  elifi'erent  parts  of  the 
country  and  under  very  varieel  conditions.  A 
careful  study  of  this  ought  to  result  in  an 
immense  saving  both  to  nurserymen  anel  to  the 
public,  as  both  are  too  apt  to  forget  after  a 
succession  of  milel  winters  that  many  plants 
which  we  grow  or  try  to  grow  out  of  doors  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  stand  an  exceptional  winter. 

Then  we  come  to  the  reports  themselves, 
which,  though  elrawn  up  ou  a  similar  form,  vary 
immensely  both  in  their  detail  anel  in  their 
completeness,  and  we  must  here  remark  that  it 
is  not  in  the  home  counties,  for  whose  benefit 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  some  extent 
sacrifices  the  interests  of  its  more  distant  and 
provincial  fellows,  that  we  find  the  greatest 
number  or  best  reports,  but  among  those 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners  all  over 
Englanel  who  ought  to  be  and  would  be  the 
backbone  of  the  society  when  genuine  horti- 
cultural work  has  to  be  elone  if  they  were  pro- 
perly represented  in  it.  I  notice  with  regret 
that  the  county  of  Middlesex  only  furnished 
two  reports  in  1879-80,  of  which  that  from 
Chiswick  itself  is  one  of  the  most  meagre  and 
incomplete,  and  though  Mr.  Barron  states  truly 
on  Jan.  30,  1880,  that  the  full  ett'ects  of  the 
frost  are  not  yet  apparent,  yet  be  does  not  send 
in  any  report  at  all  in  the  following  year,  when 
Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  is  the  imly  contributor 
from  the  county.  From  Wimbledon  anel  Kew, 
however,  there  are  two  full  anel  excellent  re- 
ports, furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  .Toad  and  Mr. 
Nicholson.  Dr.  Hogg,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  coiumittee  appointed  to  collect  evielence 
upon  the  whole  subject,  does  not  appear  either 
in  the  first  or  second  season  to  have  sent  in 
any  report  or  otherwise  to  have  taken  any 
particular  interest  in  the  subject,  and  I  believe 
that  if  the  committee  had  been  formed  not 
eiut  of  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Scientific 
Committee,  but  out  of  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional working  gardeners  of  England,  it  would 
have  produceel  a  better,  anel  certainly  a  more 
timely  publicatioi  than  the  present  one.  But 
we  have  a  number  of  reports  of  great  value 
scattered  through  the  volume,  among  which  may 
bo  mentieined  those  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Man- 
gles, of  Haslemere,  on  Rhoelodendrons  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Ewbank,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Rev.  H.  Ella- 
ciunbe,  of  Bitton  ;  Mr.  Shingles,  of  Tortworth  ; 
Mr.  T.  0.  Parry,  of  Higlmam ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Hol- 
ford,  of  Westonbirt,  and  others  in  Glou- 
cestershire,   which    county    appears    to     have 
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responded  very  well  in  this  volume,  perhaps 
because  it  has  suffered  so  severely.  From  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh,  Glasnevin,  and 
Cambridge  we  have  most  valuable  reports. 
From  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  from  Sir  Charles 
Strickland,  in  Yorkshire,  from  Rev.  H.  Rawson, 
of  Bromley,  from  Mr.  Paul,  of  Clieshunt,  from 
Sir  J.  Lawes,  from  the  late  Dr.  Bull,  of  Here- 
ford, Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  and  many  others 
will  be  found  reports  containing  invaluable  in- 
formation which  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Mr.  Henslow  concludes  liis  preface  by  saying 
that  he  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  remarks  or 
coiTections  whicli  the  authors  of  the  reports 
may  desire  to  make.  He  does  not,  however, 
.say  whether  these  are  to  be  pubHshed,  and  if  so, 
how  or  when.  It  would  also,  I  think,  be  well 
to  state  whether  this  volume  is  for  sale  to  non- 
members  of  the  society,  as,  if  not,  I  advise  those 
who  wish  to  have  it  to  get  one  by  becoming  a 
member  under  the  new  rules  before  it  gets  out 
of  print,  as  by  so  doing  they  may  save  them- 
selves both  in  time,  money,  and  disappointment 
more  than  several  years'  subscription  to  the 
society  will  cost.  H.   J.  Elweh. 

I'irstuii,  Cireiiefntfr. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  OOWER. 

FLOWERING  ORCHIDS  AT  STREATHAM. 
In  Mr.  Measures'  garden,  at  The  Woodlands,  these 
plants  are  just  now  superb.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
(jreatest  surprises  for  an  Orchid-grower  are  the 
immense  specimen  C^imbidiums.  These,  either  in 
or  out  of   fljwer,   are  both   graceful   and   orna- 


age  and  then  yellowish),  streaked  with  a  few  lines 
of  chocolate-brown  ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is  creamy 
white ;  middle  lobe,  brownish  purple  in  front  mar- 
gined with  yellow.      This  plant  was  introduced 
from  Bui  mall   by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  some 
ten  years  ago.     It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as 
giganteum,    which    blooms     during     the    winter 
months.     Although   these   plants   are   natives   of 
Burmah,  which  is  generally  credited  with  being 
very  hot,  they  thrive  best  in  an  intermediate  or 
Cattleya  house.     They  produce  large  fleshy  roots 
in  abundance ;   therefore  ample  pot-room  should 
be  allowed.      The   soil   most    suitable  for   these 
Cymbidiums  is  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  peat, 
adding  some  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  material  open 
and  swett.     They  should  not  be  potted  above  the 
rim  of   the  pot   in  the   manner  usually   adopted 
for  Orchids,  but  the  ordinary  system  of  potting 
terrestrial    plants    should    be    followed,    leaving 
ample  space  to  receive  water,  of  which  they  enjoy 
a  bountiful  supply  when  growing.     The  smaller- 
growing  C.  eburneum  {■i  also  growing  here  largely, 
and  is  now  flowering  in  abundance.     The  Hnest 
plant  has  now  expanded   thirty  five  of  its  large 
ivory-white  flowers  upon  eighteen  spikes  ;  whilst 
dozens  of  small  plants  are  equally  floriferous  in 
'  proportion  to  their  sizj.     This  species  was  intro- 
duced about  forty  years  ago,  when,  as  it  came  from 
the  East  Indies,  it  was  treated   to   the  hottest 
corner  of   the  East  Indian  house.     Under  these 
conditions   it   seldom   flowered,  and  although  its 
beauty  was  admitted   by   all,   it  lost   favour  on 
account  of  its  shy   blooming  qualities.      About 
flfteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  ob- 
tained some  plants  from  Northern  India,  with  the 
information  that  naturally   they  grew  in  a  cool 
district.     When  this  treatment  was  adopted  the 
plants  soon  began  to  show  increased  vigour  and  to 
become  free  flowering,  and  hence  have  increased 


Cymbidium  eburneum. 


mental.  So  large  have  these  specimens  become, 
that  they  have  quite  filled  up  the  house  they 
are  growing  in,  and  a  new  one,  built  expressly  for 
their  accommodation,  U  now  fast  approaching 
completion.  The  kinds  we  allude  to  are  C.  Lowi- 
anum,  Hookerianum,  and  giganteum.  These 
plants  are  some  1-  feet  in  diameter,  with  long, 
graceful,  deep  green  leaves.  Specimens  of  C'. 
Lowianum  are  now  bearing  eight  and  nine  spikes 
upwards  of  .5  feet  long,  each  spike  carrying  twenty- 
eight  and  twenty-nine  flowers,  the  individual 
blooms  being  about  4  inches  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  apple-green  (becoming  lighter  with 


in  popularity  up  to  the  present  time  ;  indeed,  the 
large,  waxy,  ivory-white  flowers  are  most  beauti- 
ful, independent  of  their  agreeable  perfume.  This 
species  should  also  be  grown  as  a  terrestrial  plant, 
and  the  same  potting  material  suits  it  admirably. 
Odontoclosscm  citrosmcm  is  another  plant 
which  is  grown  remarkably  well  here.  The  plants 
are  kept  cool  and  very  dry  during  winter,  even  to 
the  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  until  just  be- 
fore the  spikes  appear,  when  they  are  removed 
into  a  higher  temperature  and  bright  light,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  dozens  of  plants  suspended  from 


the  roof  of  a  small  light  house  bearing  numerous 
branched  spikes,  some  of  which  are  carrying 
thirty  and  thirty-five  flowers  upon  each  spike, 
whilst  quantities  are  still  kept  cool  and  dry  to 
flower  later  on.  0.  Rossi  ma  jus  has  now  become 
a  common  Orchid,  but,  nevertheless,  none  the  less 
beautiful.  Among  the  many  forms  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  none  equals  the  highly-coloured 
variety  now  in  this  collection  ;  the  sepals  are 
cinnamon-brown,  faintly  mottled  ;  petals  very 
broad,  rich  brown,  saving  a  deep  marginal  border 
of  rosy  peach  ;  lip  rosy  peach,  yellow  at  tho  base. 
O.  Herberti  is  a  hybrid  of  the  crispum  typo 
with  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals,  freely  mottled 
and  barred  with  chestnut-brown.  Other  species 
now  flowering  are  O.  Sanderianum,  an  excellent 
form;  0.  nebulosum  in  variety,  and  0.  'Erstedi. 

Amon(;st  C.\ttleyas  now  opening,  the  new  and 
beautiful  C.  Lawrenceana  stands  in  the  firet  rank. 
The  plant  is  quite  distinct  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
and  bears  numerous  flowers  upon  a  spike  in  the 
way  of  Skinneri.  In  the  variety  Lawrenceana 
they  are  double  the  size  of  C.  Skinneri,  and  quite 
ditferent  in  colour.  In  the  plant  now  blooming 
with  Mr.  Measures  the  sepals  are  deep  rosy 
purple,  and  the  lip  intense  magenta  crimson.  It 
is  a  free-growing  plant,  and  thrives  under  the 
same  conditions  as  C.  Skinneri.  C.  nobilior  is  a 
handsome  dwarf  species  in  the  way  of  Walkeriana, 
and  produces  its  flowers  in  the  same  manner  upon 
a  leafless  stem;  sepals  and  petals  soft  rosy  mjuve, 
the  latter  very  broad,  with  a  central  streak  of 
deep  rose  ;  lip  soft  rose ;  side  lobes  very  large,  the 
centre  of  the  lip  ornamented  with  a  central  patch 
of  creamy  yellow  ;  the  blooms  are  very  fragrant. 
This  plant  succeeds  best  grown  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  and  likes  exposure  to  the  light.  Examples 
of  the  Mexican  C.  citrina  are  also  now  flowering; 
its  deep  yellow,  fragrant  blooms,  and  its  habit  cf 
growing  downwards  renders  it  totally  unlike  any 
other  species.  A  few  of  the  best  forms  of  C 
Trian.-e  are  still  in  flower,  but  they  will  soon  be 
succeeded  by  C.  Mendeli,  one  very  tine  form  of 
which  is  already  expanded,  its  flowers  measuring 
upwards  of  SJ  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  very  broad,  white,  wich  just  a  very  slight 
tinge  of  flesh  colour  lunning  through  them;  lip 
very  long,  front  lobe  magenta-purple,  beautifully 
frilled  on  the  edges,  and  the  ba?e  stained  with 
pale  yellow.  The  flowers  of  Cattleyas  should  be 
carefully  preserved  from  sprinklings  from  the 
syringe,  or  they  speedily  become  spotted  and 
decay. 

Vandas  are  also  a  great  feature  in  this  collec- 
tion, numerous  forms  of  tricolor  being  now  in 
flower,  also  the  distinct  and  beautiful  suavis, 
their  flowers  yielding  a  powerful  and  grateful 
perfume ;  here  also  we  noted  the  superb  form  of 
V.  cristata  with  its  curious  flowers,  the  lip  being 
ornamented  with  lines  of  blackish  purple.  An- 
gr;ycum  sesquipedale  is  also  flowering  freely,  even 
upon  quite  small  plants,  its  large  ivory-white 
flowers  aifording  an  excellent  contrast  to  its  two- 
ranked,  bluish  green  leaves.  This  species  we  have 
observed,  when  grown  in  hea%'y  shade,  produces 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white,  which  are  inferior  in 
beauty.  Associated  with  these  are  examples  of 
A.  citrina,  with  numerous  racemes  of  its  pearly 
flowers.  Phalrenopsis  Schilleriana  and  amabilis 
are  thriving  admirably  mixed  with  other  Orchids ; 
numerous  Uendrobes  are  also  yielding  a  brilliant 
display,  the  most  striking  being  Ainsworthi,  various 
fine  forms  of  nobile,  crepidatum,  splendidissi- 
mum,  heterocarpum,  Wardianum,  suavissimum, 
with  dozens  of  spikes  of  its  rich  yellow  and  deep 
velvety  black  flowers,  cra86inode,cras3inode  album, 
and  its  variety  Barberianum,  which  is  a  more 
robust  grower  than  the  typical  form,  and  produces 
flowers  of  greater  siza  and  more  highly  coloured; 
these  knotted  stemmed  kinds  appear  to  require  a 
thorough  season  of  rest  to  induce  them  to  produce 
their  flowers  in  abundance.  Dendrochilum  glu- 
maceum  is  largely  grown  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cious odour  of  its  flowers ;  we  observed  numerous 
specimens  bearing  forty  and  fifty  of  their  pendent 
racemes,  andone  magnificent  specimen  carried  some 
seventy  or  more  of  its  fragrant  clusters.     Dendro- 
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chilums  are  somewhat  delicate  plants,  and  should 
not  be  subjected  to  too  severe  a  resting  season. 
Cu-logynes  and  Lyca?te3  are  still  yielding  a  bright 
show;  amongst  the  former  are  grand  examples  of 
the  pure  white  cristata  alba,  with  six  and  seven 
flowers  upon  a  spike,  likewise  Lemoniana  and 
maxima.  These  CVelogynes  should  be  grown  in  a 
cool  house  during  the  summer  months,  applying 
more  heat  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  which 
causes  their  pseudo-bulbs  to  swell  up  well.  The 
pure  white  form  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  has  borne 
the  astonishing  number  of  sixteen  flowers  upon 
one  bulb,  including  a  twin-flowered  spike.  A 
superb  form  of  L,  Measuresiana  is  now  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  its  flowers  are  erect,  sepals 
spreading  olive-green  or  bronzy  brown  in  some 
forms,  petals  large,  reflexed  at  the  tips,  ground 
colour  creamy  white;  this,  however,  is  scarcely 
visible,  except  on  the  edges,  as  the  whole  surface 
is  covered  with  close  lines  of  bright  velvety  crim- 
son, lip  same  colour,  the  centre  lobe  plain  creamy 
yellow  in  front.  This  variety  is,  we  believe, 
an  enlarged  and  highly  coloured  form  of  L.  plana. 
Under  the  cool  system  of  growing  these  plants, 
Ly castes  have  proved  to  be  free  flowering  to  an 
extent  never  calculated  upon  by  growers  in  the 
early  times. 

The  Lady's  Slitpeii  Orchids  (Cypripediumf) 
are,  however,  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  Woodlands  collection,  as  it  contains  close 
upon  200  distinct  forms  in  the  shape  of  hybrids, 
varieties,  and  fpecies,  some  few  kinds  existing 
only  here.  Amongst  the  most  notable  in  bloom 
just  now  are  C.  villosum  aureum,  with  seven  of  its 
canary  yellow  blooms  ;  the  typical  villosum,  with 
upwards  of  forty  flowers  ;  Boxalli  in  numei'ous 
varieties  ;  Haynaldianum,  hirsutissimum,  calo- 
phyllum,  Peteri,  and  tonkinensis,  which  has 
most  elegantly  marbled  foliage,  the  flowers  being 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  Godefroyte,  the 
colours  and  markings  of  it,  niveum,  and  concolor 
appearing  to  be  all  combined  in  one ;  other  kinds  are 
the  beautiful  callosum,  Lawrenceanum,  Leeanum, 
superbum,  Fraseri,  porphyreum,  nitens,  this  last 
a  most  showy  and  ornamental  kind,  having  been 
obtained  by  crossing  villosum  and  insigne  Maulei. 
Many  other  varieties  too  numerous  to  note,  except 
when  in  bloom,  are  also  grown.  This  collection  of 
plants  is  grown  cool,  and  none  of  the  houses  are 
80  unpleasantly  hot  or  so  wet  but  that  the  most 
delicate  might  walk  through  them  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  the  flowers.  Moreover,  Orchids  grown 
in  this  way  do  not  suffer  by  removal  to  the  dwell- 
ing-house, and  Mr.  Measures  uses  them  to  a  large 
extent  for  indoor  decoration. 


Pleurothallis  scapha.  —  This  beloBgs  to  a 
family  of  Orchids  which  some  few  jears  ago  was 
well  represented  in  our  gardens,  the  flowers  of  which, 
although  extremely  beautiful  when  magnified,  failed 
to  please  the  growtrs  of  this  Order  ;  and  immediately 
the  larger  and  brighter  coloured  flowers  of  their  rela- 
tives, the  Masdevdllias,  became  known,  Pleurothallis 
began  to  disappear.  This  species,  however,  bids  fair 
t)  reinstate  the  name  in  Orchid  collections.  The 
fpike  bears  from  six  to  eight  flower?,  each  flower 
measuring  some  4  inches  in  length,  very  singular  and 
fantastic  in  shape.  The  sepals  project  forward,  whilst 
the  petals  stand  almot-t  erect,  the  cdour  of  these 
being  creamy  white,  tinged  \^ith  purplish  crimson. 
We  noticed  this  singular  plant  recently  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  William  Bull  at  Chelsea.  Pleurothallis,  like 
Masdevallias,  thrive  in  the  coolest  temperature. — G. 

A  photograph. — Adverting  to  what  you  said  in 
last  week's  G.\K1>EN  on  photography,  I  beg  to  enclose 
or  your  inspection  a  photo  of  a  fairly  good  spike  of 
Odoiitoglossum  Alexandrie  drooped  across  a  basket  of 
Adiantums  and  D.ivallia  (I  think)  dissecta.  The 
v>iriety  of  the  Odontoglos&um  is  a  good  one,  almost 
pure  white,  and  the  .spike  bore  fifceen  flowers  a  little 
larger  than  they  appear  in  the  photo.  One  unopened 
bud  is  not  includeci.  The  plant  was  grown  in  a  cold 
fernery  all  the  summer,  and  bloomed  in  the  autumn 
in  a  cool  stove. — Greenwood  Put. 

*,*  A  large  and  beautiful  photograph,  too  large 
for  our  engraving  without  reduction.  Photography 
will  be  effective  in  preservirg  for  us  and  emphasising. 


so  to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  these  plants — 
their  often  fine  form. — Ed. 

Cymbidium  Devonianum.— I  see  in  The  G,\r- 
iiEN  that  you  describe  and  name  Orchid  flowers  when 
sent  to  you  ;  I  therefore  send  you  by  post  the  stem  of 
a  Cymbidium  with  thirty-two  flowers.  The  plant  was 
sent  to  me  with  some  plants  of  C.  eburneum  and 
Masters!  by  my  cousin,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  from  Assam, 
and  the  remark  of  the  collector  was  that  it  was  a 
splendid  variety  and  scarce.  The  leaves  are  fi-om 
1'2  inches  to  18  inches  long,  broad  at  top  and  tapering 
to  the  base  ;  the  plant  is  free-flowering.  There  are 
two  more  stems  with  the  same  number  of  flowers 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  pot.  Will  you  kindly 
name  the  plant  ? — G.  Gouc.H,  Clonind. 

*^,*  The  fine  raceme  sent  is  that  of  Cymbidium 
Devonimura.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
species,  and  rare  in  cultivation. — En. 

Besting^  Orchids. — I  have  a  L;elia  purpurata 
just  finishing  its  growth  with  a  fine  flower-sheath  ; 
also  a  Catdeya  Mossiie,  which  made  one  strong 
growth  whilst  it  was  flowering  last  summer,  anel 
before  this  was  completed  started  a  second  growth 
from  it;  this  is  now  nearly  completed,  though 
still  making  roots.  Both  are  enormous  bulbs 
being  nearly  eighteen  inches  long  with  leaves. 
They  have  both  large  flower-sheaths.  What  I  am 
desirous  of  knowing  is,  whether  these  plants  should 
be  rested  now  until  the  flowers  begin  to  push  in  the 
sheaths,  or  whether  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  year,  and 
if  it  would  be  better  to  allow  them  to  make  further 
growth.  If  so,  would  this  prevent  the  flowers  com- 
ing ?  Kindly  say  also  if  summer  and  autumn-flower- 
ing Dendrobiums  ought  to  be  rested  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  show. —  E.'  K.  Whitwell,  Barton  JIall, 
Darlington. 

Odontoglossums  at  Mr.  Low's  nursery. — 

It  is  rather  early  to  see  these  at  their  best  at 
Clapton,  but  from  the  many  thousands  of  spikes 
just  pushing  up  a  grand  display  may  be  reasonably 
looked  for  later  on  ;  some  few  distinct  and  handsome 
kinds  in  flower,  however,  are  deserving  notice, 
amongst  which  O.  baphicanthum  is  conspicuous. 
Some  rank  this  as  a  variety  of  0.  odoratum ;  the  sepaU 
and  petals  are  soft  yellow  with  several  choc  >late- 
brown  spots,  middle  lobe  of  lip  lengthened  out  into 
a  slender  recurved  p^int,  white  or  canary-yellow 
blotched  with  reddish  brown,  crests  yellow  streaked 
with  red.  Another  handsome  form  is  t).  Wilckeanum, 
originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Low,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  crispum  and  0.  luteo  pur- 
pureum  ;  the  flowers  are  between  3  inches  and  4  inches 
across,  sepals  and  petals  soft  yellow  blotched  and 
barred  with  reddish  brown,  and  waved  at  the  edges  ; 
the  lip  resembles  0.  crispum  in  shape,  but  the  colour 
is  pale  yellow  blotched  in  the  middle  with  a  large 
spot  of  reddish  brown,  with  serrate  edges.  O.  Halli, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Odonto- 
plossumsyet  introduced,  is  also  in  flower;  the  panicle 
is  much  branched,  bearing  dozens  of  flowers  upwards 
of  .3  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  buff,  vari- 
ously blotclied  with  deep  brownish  purple,  lip  large, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  beautifully  toothed  at  the 
edges,  crest  much  toothed,  streaked  with  bright  yellow, 
and  blotched  and  spotted  with  purplish  brown.  Many 
fine  forms  of  O.  Koezli  are  now  in  great  beauty.  0. 
Pescatorei  and  O.  crispum  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  detect  extra  varieties,  and  O.  luteo-pur- 
pureum  and  O.  pulchellum  majus  close  the  list  at  this 
time. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Trichopilla  lepida. — What  is  the  difference  between 
TrichnpUia  lepida  and  Trichopilla  crispa?  The  former  is  un- 
known to  mc,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
latter. — Or<iiid  Correspondent. 

Odontoglossum  aspersum  violaoeum.— A  lovely 

variety  of  this  plant,  which  i'rofessor  Reichenbach  supposes 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  maciilatum  and  O.  Rossi ; 
at  first  sight  the  flowers  of  this  form  may  lie  taken  for  u. 
Rossi,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  them  to  be  abuudantl/ 
distinct.  We  recently  observed  this  i-are  and  beautiful  va- 
riety flowering  with  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder,  in  their 
nursery  at  Clapham.  — G. 

Oncidium  cucullatum.— This  is  one  of  the  easiest 
grown  plants,  provided  it  receives  cool  treatment,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  in  a  Wardian  case.  It  ia 
essentially  a  winter  bloomer,  and  its  large  distinct  flowers  last 
long  in  per'ection,     jUthough  small  in  growth  the  flowers 


are  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  small  and  dull  purple,  lip 
large,  deep  mauve  profusely  spotted  with  violet.  This 
Oncidium  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  but  whilst  the  plants  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  found 
at  considerable  elevations  with  large  flowers,  the  form  on  the 
Pacific  side  is  found  at  much  lower  elevations,  and  the  flowers 
arc  tnialler  and  altogether  inferior. — G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


HERBS  FROM  .SEEDS. 

Several  of  the  herbs  in  common  use  are  herba- 
ceous in  character,  and  are  readily  increased  in 
the  spring  by  dividing  the  roots.  If  there  is  no 
stock  to  divide,  the  present  i^  a  good  time  to  raise 
them  from  seed.  Winter  Marjoram  is  much  in 
demand.  It  ran  be  raised  from  seed  if  sown  now 
and  placed  in  a  gentle  warmth.  When  sown  out 
of  doors  it  is  a  long  time  in  germinating,  and  some- 
times  does  not  vegetate  at  all.  A  6  inch  pot  will 
hold  as  many  plants  as  a  large  garden  requires, 
and  the  plants  may  remain  in  the  pot  until  large 
enough  to  be  planted  out.  Sage. — A  hard  winter 
often  destroys  thewholeof  the  stock  of  thiscommon 
plant,  especially  in  a  retentive  soil.  When  such 
is  the  case  a  fresh  lot  of  plants  may  soon  be  raised 
from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  either  in  pans  and 
the  plants  brought  on  under  glass  or  in  the  open. 
Thyme. — The  common  Thyme  is  readily  increased 
from  seed,  but  as  the  seeds  are  rather  small  it  is 
desirable  to  sow  in  a  pan  and  raise  the  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  If  the  plants  are 
not  growing  too  thick  in  the  pan  they  may  remain 
undisturbed  until  they  can  be  planted  out. 
Tarragon.  — The  seeds  of  this  herb  do  not  vegetate 
freely,  and  it  is  best  to  place  the  pan  in  which  the 
seed  is  sown  on  a  hotbed  or  in  a  warm  house,  and 
as  seedlings  make  long  tap  roots  they  must  have 
a  deeper  soil  than  the  others.  As  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  plant  them  out  in  some  rich  soil 
in  the  open.  The  first  year  they  may  be  in  lines 
0  inches  apart,  and  in  the  following  spring  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Amongst  annual  herb.s,  Basil  is  much  used  in 
some  families.  Sweet  Basil  is  the  one  commonly 
frronn.  There  is  another  form  which  is  called 
Bash  Basil.  Both  are  tender  plants,  so  it  is  best 
to  sow  the  seed  in  April  and  grow  the  plants 
under  glass.  If  sown  out  of  doors  a  warm  border 
must  be  provided.  When  required  for  winter  use 
the  plants  should  be  pulled  up  when  well  in 
flower,  and  tied  in  small  bundles  and  dried  in  a 
cool  shed.  Borage. — This  is  a  coarse  growing 
subject,  which  if  not  wanted  early  in  the  summer 
may  be  sown  in  any  odd  corner  of  the  garden  ; 
but  if  required  in  the  month  of  June,  a  few  seeds 
had  better  be  sown  in  a  9-inch  pot,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  in  a  cold  pit.  Chervil. — This  is  a  hardy 
annual,  and  may  be  sown  out  of  doors,  but  as  the 
spring  sown  plants  quickly  run  to  seed,  a  second 
sowing  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  May  and 
another  in  August  to  stand  the  winter.  Dill. — 
Although  this  herb  is  not  much  called  for,  it  is  so 
easily  grown  that  no  one  need  be  without  it.  A 
little  seed  scattered  thinly  on  the  surface  and 
raked  in  will  furnish  a  supply  from  July  until 
late  in  the  autumn.  Fennel. — Seedling  plants  of 
this  are  better  than  root  cuttings,  as  they  do  not 
so  quickly  run  to  seed.  Any  number  may  be 
raised  by  sowing  the  seed  now  in  pans,  or  in  the 
open.  It  time  is  an  object,  a  few  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  an  .S-inch  pot,  and  they  will  quickly  afford 
a  supply.  Parsley. — Although  this  is  an  herb 
which  is  so  universally  grown,  there  is  hardly 
another  subject  cultivated  in  the  garden  that 
causes  more  trouble  and  anxiety.  This  arises 
from  various  causes.  In  many  gardens  the  soil  i-i 
too  rich,  and  then  it  continues  growing  so  late  in 
the  autumn  that  the  first  severe  frc.'it  terribly 
cripples  it,  if  it  does  not  kill  it  outright.  In  seme 
cases  an  insect  attacks  the  roots,  causing  the 
wholeof  the  plant?  to  dieotT.  In  our  case  a  retentive 
soil  and  a  damp  climate  cause  a  great  loss  of 
plants  during  the  winter,  and  had  we  not  ample 
room  in  a  cool  Peach  house  in  which  to  plant  it 
out  during  the  summer,  reserving  them  for  winter 
and  spring  use,  we  should  not  have  any  left. 
Whether  the  ground  is  rich  or  poor,  I  am  satisfied 
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that  damp  is  aa  great  an  enemy  to  it  as  frost.  If 
I  liad  no  convenience  to  provide  a  supply  under 
glass,  I  should  sow  the  seed  on  a  dry  bank  in 
June.  The  bank  of  earth  should  be  1  foot  high  at 
the  back  and  facing  the  south.  If  the  bank  is 
formed  about  the  end  of  July,  strong  young 
plants  may  be  dibbled  in  about  '.(  inches  apart, 
when  they  will  get  well  established  before  winter, 
and  all'ord  a  supply  when  plants  oa  the  fiat  have 
been  all  killed  by  damp  or  frost.  J    C.  C. 


LETTER  FROM  BURGHLEY. 
To  THE   Editor  ok  The  (iARDES. 

Sir,  —You  a=k  why  I  do  not  rai?e  a  hardy  Broc- 
coli. I  answer,  because  we  have  plenty.  A  hardy 
Broccoli  is  not  wanted.  What  we  want  is  men 
who  know  how  to  grow  Broccoli.  Xow  I  will  give 
you  in  writing  a  photo  of  your  Broccoli  at  Gravetye 
Manor:  Great  big  plants  from  '2J.  feet  to  3  feet 
hi(ib,  with  a  green  bunch  at  the  top  of  each. 
Well,  you  will  fee,  the  frost  alwaj's  kills  the  stems 
of  Broccoli  between  the  soil  and  the  head  simply 
becauee  it  has  no  protection;  this  is  called  in 
garden  language,  catching  them  between  wind  and 
water.  The  reason  is,  that  your  Broccoli  was 
sown  too  soon  ;  10th  of  May  is  your  time  for  spring 
Broccoli.  What  I  mean  by  your  time  is,  your 
locality  being  south,  that  date  is  soon  enough. 
Djubtless  yours  was  sown  in  April,  and  allowed  to 
grow  into  leggy  plants  before  being  planted  in 
their  final  places.  You  should  have  in  your  case 
laid  tliem  down  with  their  heads  to  the  north.  I 
never  do,  because  I  always  have  short  stems,  the 
leaves  touching  the  ground.  Here  is  the  system  of 
growing  Broccoli:  So«  first  week  in  May.  Imme 
diately  the  plants  have  four  or  five  leaves,  plant 
them  out  finally  from  the  seed  bed  into  good  firm 
soil;  an  old  Strawberry  bed  is  a  capital  site.  Cut 
up  old  plants  at  the  ground  line,  rake  oil'  rubbish, 
fet  your  line,  make  holes  with  a  crow  bar,  put  in 
the  plants,  and  make  the  hole  full  of  mud  by  pour- 
ing water  all  round  it.  You  ihen  have  stiff'  plants 
close  to  the  soil,  stem  protected  by  Nature's  own 
protection,  and  plenty  of  Broccoli.  Whereas, 
plant  them  in  manured  and  trenched  land  you 
have  a  mass  of  good  plants,  but  no  fi  rmness  or  sinew 
in  them.  The  first  frost,  down  goes  the  Broccoli 
never  to  rise  any  more. — R.  Gilbert. 

*,*  This  is  excellent  advice,  but  we  have 
noticed  this  year  that  some  Broccoli  not  strongly 
grown,  including  some  of  our  own,  were  almost 
killed  by  the  winter;  whereas,  the  Purple  Sprout- 
ing under  the  very  same  conditions  was  in  perfect 
health  and  quite  pleasant  to  look  at  compared 
with  a  ragged  retiiment  of  the  best  Broccoli. 
Therefore,  some  kinds  of  Broccoli  being  uninjured 
by  the  weather,  we  thought  a  vegetable  improver 
ot  our  friend's  ingenuity  would  be  able  to  give  us 
a  really  hardy  jubilee  Broccoli.  What  he  says 
about  cultivation  is  worth  everybody's  considera- 
tion.—Ed. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCEEy. 

Wanted,  a  hardy  Broccoli  —I  quite  agres  with  Mr. 
Kecoril  in  liis  article  on  p.  2,S(;,  Marcli  'J(j  My  owa  are 
dre.idfiil  to  1:^0  ne^r. — One  who  Smells  Them. 

Dell's  Crimson  Beet. —  We  have  tried  many  kinds  of 
Ileet  during  tlie  last  ten  years,  but  none  of  them  have  proved 
.so  Fatisfaeiory  as  this  variety,  and  as  a  main  crop  variety  I 
consider  it  ttie  best  in  cultivation,  it  has  a  compact  top, 
not  too  Urge  a  root,  and  the  quality  is  fir3t-r.itc.  -  J.  Muiu, 

Mil  II!!'  tli. 

Spinach. — A  bed  of  the  ordinary  round  or  summer 
Ppiuach,  sown  the  first  week  in  September  last,  has  stood  tlie 
wmter  better  than  three  other  beds  of  the  prickly  sown  at 
different  times.  We  have  not  gatherel  any  quantity  from 
this  bed,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  warm,  growing  weather  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  others.  The 
plants  on  these  beds  have  been  gradually  dying  away  since 
Kiitumn,  and  the  late  c  Id  weather  finished  more  than 
half  of  the  remainder ;  while  the  summer  variety  has  net 
suffered  in  the  lea^t  from  frost.  .\  bed  of  this  will  be  sown 
for  the  future  to  stand  the  winter.— W.  Hol.^h,  Jirdlecf. 

Onions  and  frost. — It  is  strange  that  whist 
really  ripe,  matured,  hard  Onions  will  soften  and  rot 
under  the  influence  of  winter  frost  if  so  exposed,  yet 
olj  growing  bulbs  or  plants  stand  through  the  hardest 
of  weather  in  the  open  ground  comparatively  un- 
harmed.    Both  last  and  the  preceding  summers  being 


dry,  I  found  a  quantity  of  plants  in  a  bed  refusing  to 
bulb  or  ripen,  though  the  earlier  ones  did  so  well. 
Left  standing  all  the  winter  in  eich  case  the  plints, 
though  very  strong  and  the  bulbs  full  of  sap,  st  >od 
the  weather  admirably.  —A.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

AsiARAors— Spring  has  burst  upon  us  sud- 
denly, as  did  the  late  storm,  and  vegetation  is 
making  rapid  progress.  The  first  heads  of 
Asparagus  in  the  opan  plots  we  observed  when 
giving  the  plantations  a  dressing  of  salt  and 
soot  on  the  '2'2ad  ult.  This  application  we  give 
as  much  for  the  prevention  and  destruction  of 
weeds  and  slugs  as  we  do  for  its  fertilising  pro- 
perties, as  before  we  adopted  this  practice  slugs, 
in  a  wet  season,  worked  sad  destruction  by 
taking  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  almost  be- 
fore they  had  emerged  from  the  soil.  The  plot 
—two  years  planted — though  not  intended  to  be 
cut  this  season,  we  have  served  exactly  the  same, 
as  we  like  to  keep  every  stem  that  shows  from 
Betfing  crippled  or  weakened  in  any  way,  and 
with  that  intent  we  sometimes  have  recourse  to 
tying  to  small  sticks  those  stems  that  seem 
likely  to  come  to  grief  by  a  wind  storm.  We 
have  a  new  plantation  to  make,  and  this  we 
hope  to  accomplish  in  a  day  or  two. 

Salsai-v  and  Sc'ORZ'inera. — The  demand  for 
these  is  very  trifling.  We  prefer  to  sow  both 
early  in  March,  but  being  hindered  at  that  time 
they  have  this  week  been  sown  on  deep  sandy 
soil,  and  in  drills  14  inches  apart,  and  the  seed- 
lings will  be  thinned  out  to  about  !l  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Salsafy  is  the  most  in  favour,  and 
a  proportionate  larger  space  is  therefore  devoted 
to  it.  I  fancy  that  both  would  be  more  popular 
but  for  the  trouble  involved  in  preparing  small 
roots  for  the  table.  If  we  were  to  bestow  greater 
pains  on  their  cultivation,  so  as  to  get  the  roots 
clean  and  half  as  thick  as  one's  wrist,  they 
would  be  used  more  frequently,  and  thus  the 
season  of  other  vegetables  would  be  prolonged. 

Caclulower  and  Cat.iiage. — It  is  now  safe  to 
plant  out  all  Cauliflowers  that  have  been  wintered 
in  frames.  They  should  have  the  richest  soil,  be 
planted  in  drills,  and  each  plant  be  lifted  with  soil 
adhering  to  its  roots,  and  if  there  should  be  any 
cause  to  fear  "clubbing,"  surround  each  plant 
with  sifted  mortar  scraps,  and  if  mixed  with  soot, 
it  will  be  all  the  more  effective  ;  well  water  in  the 
plants  and  they  will  show  no  signs  of  having  been 
moved.  Cabbages  do  not  require  the  same  care 
in  transplanting,  but  even  these  repay  the  e.xtra 
labour  involved  in  digging  up  the  plants  carefully 
with  a  fork,  to  make  certain  of  securing  all  the 
roots,  which,  if  large  or  spreading,  should  be 
planted  with  a  trowel,  as  in  the  case  of  Cauli- 
flowers. A  dibber  will  do  for  planting  them,  pro- 
vided the  roots  are  small  and  the  soil  loose  and 
friable,  but  in  heavy  soils  the  use  of  trowels  is 
always  to  be  preferred.  Our  first  sowings  of 
Cauliflowers  and  Coleworts  that  was  made  in 
warmth  and  pricked  out  in  frames  are  nearly 
ready  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  the  final 
preparation  being  the  gradual  inuring  them  to 
bear  without  check  full  exposure  to  the  open  air, 
by  leaving  some  continually  on  the  frames,  except 
in  frosty  weather.  Others  will  be  pricked  out 
from  seed  pans  in  the  frames  shortly  to  be  vacated 
by  planting  out  the  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers  ; 
and  in  these  frames  also  will  be  pricked  out  our 
first  sowing  of  Celery. 

Seakale. — As  we  are  nearingthe  end  of  forcing, 
we  have  had  the  ground  prepared  for  making  a 
fresh  plantation,  principally  of  the  medium-sized 
pieces  of  the  forced  roots,  which  have  fce°n  rue- 
served  by  laving  them  in  sand  as  soon  as  the  K  ilo 
was  cut.  These  pieces  are  cut  into  length-s  of 
from  4  inches  to  0  inches,  and  the  side  rootlets 
rubbed  off;  when  they  are  ready  for  planting,  and 
the  ground  being  deep  and  loose,  the  handiest 
way  i^  to  dibble  them  in,  the  top  of  the  set  being 
about  an  inch  under  the  surface.  Sometimes  we 
plant  in  rows  as  close  together  as  18  inches  and  a 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  but  this  is  only  when  we 


expect  that  rich  ground  and  good  sets  warrant 
the  hope  that  the  roots  will  be  ready  for  next 
season's  forcing.  When  conditions  do  not  favour 
such  a  prospect  it  is  better  to  plant  in  rows  a 
yard,  or  oven  more,  apart,  and  the  first  year  take 
a  catch  crop  of  Lettuce  or  French  B^ans  from  the 
intermediate  space.  The  Kale  will  require  the 
whole  space  in  the  second  season.  If  it  is  intended 
to  raise  plants  from  seed,  now  is  the  time  to  sow 
on  highly  manured  ground  in  drills  20  inches 
apart,  thinning  them  out  to  0  inches  from  plant 
to  plant  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  2  inches  high. 
Seakale  will  appropriate  and  return  with  good  in- 
terest any  amount  of  high  feeding  in  the  way  of 
raanurial  mulchings  and  manure  water  that  c!»n 
be  spared,  and,  lacking  this,  frequent  deep  hoeings 
should  take  place  throughout  the  summer  and 
flowers  be  kept  regularly  picked  off. 

BROcroLi, — The  slaughter  amongst  these  in  this 
not  always  favoured  southern  district  has  not  been 
greater  since  1.S79  and  Is.Si).  The  only  varieties 
that  have  escaped  are  about  half  the  plants  of 
Snow's,  Lauder's  Goshen,  Late  White,  about 
SO  per  cent  of  Model,  Safeguard,  Late  Queen, 
and  every  plant  of  Purple  Sprouting.  The  season 
is  an  exc3ptional  one,  and  may  not  be  repeated 
for  years,  so  that  wo  do  not  intend  to  give  up 
growing  other  varieties,  otherwise  we  should  have 
but  a  short  season,  as,  except  Snow's,  none  of  the 
kinds  named  are  ready  for  use  till  the  middle  of 
April  ;  but  we  shall  take  special  care  to  have  the 
varieties  named  in  quantity.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  some  degree  we  are  sometimes  our- 
selves to  blame  for  the  winter  collapse  of  Broccoli 
by  sowing  so  early,  that  the  plants  get  so  large 
and  overcrowded  that  hardening  or  ripening  is 
hindered,  as  sun  and  air  cannot  reach  them.  If, 
when  it  is  thought  this  error  has  been  made,  the 
plants  in  eaily  autumn  are  gently  lifted  with  a 
fork,  the  check  thus  produced  will  probably  have 
the  desired  effect,  that  is,  of  hastening  the  harden- 
ing of  the  plants.  Laying  down  the  plants  with 
their  heads  to  north  or  west,  with  a  view  to  safe 
wintering,  we  long  ago  discontinued  as  beinc  of 
no  avail,  as  on  comparison  quite  as  many  plants 
survived  that  were  not  thus  treated,  and  in  other 
respects  were  superior,  the  heads  finer  than  the 
laid-down  plants,  so  that  from  choice  we  should 
never  again  revert  to  the  practice. 

Forcing.  —  The  first  batch  of  Tomatoes  in- 
tended for  fruiting  in  pots  has  now  been  given 
their  final  shift  into  il-inoh  and  10-inch  pots,  a  short 
stake  is  placed  to  each,  and  for  the  present  they 
are  placed  in  the  second  vinerj',  which  is  kept  at  a 
minimum  night  temperature  of  GO"  and  G^)"  by  day. 
The  plants  to  be  grown  outside  are  now  in  3.J-inch 
pots,  and  are  being  kept  stocky  by  giving  them 
just  sufficient  warmth  to  keep  them  quietly  on  the 
move.  Cucumbers  sown  at  the  new  year,  and 
planted  in  a  house  with  hot-water  pipss  for  bot- 
tomheat,  are  beginning  to  fruit,  and  the  main 
shoots  require  stopping  once  a  week  ;  the  side 
laterals  we  keep  regularly  pinched  at  the  joint  in 
front  of  the  cluster  of  fruits  that  we  intend  to 
leave ;  such  clusters  are  in  most  instances  re- 
duced to  a  single  fruit — sometimes  two  are  left— as 
soon  as  the  best-formed  fruits  can  be  discerned. 
The  border  space  is  only  2  feet  in  width  and  ( f 
about  the  same  depth,  including  the  drainage,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  rich  top  dressings  fre- 
quently so  long  as  the  plants  continue  in  full 
fruit,  which,  if  kept  free  of  spider  and  fly,  they 
will  do  till  we  can  get  supplies  of  fruit  from  frames 
at  so  late  a  period  as  to  enable  us  dispense  with, 
at  least,  part  of  the  labour  that  frequent  renewals 
of  linings  entail.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
ranges  from  00°  to  80'^,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  both  plants,  floois,  and  walls  are 
well  syringed  in  bright  and  drying  weather,  but 
we  are  very  sparing  with  moisture  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  wet ;  otherwise,  that  worst  of 
all  pests,  mildew,  would  quickly  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. French  Beans  do  well  in  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture, the  heat  and  moisture  required  for  Cucumbers 
being  every  way  suited  to  them.  The  last  sowing 
for  this  season's  forcing  has  been  made  on  a  bed 
of  soil  in  a  heated  pit.     Potatoes,  Carrots,  and 
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Radishes  in  manure  frames  now  demand  increased 
attention  as  to  airing,  and,  if  time  can  be  spared, 
the  linings  will  once  again  be  renewed.  Celery 
will  very  shortly  be  ready  for  pricking  out,  and 
the  plan  most  in  favour  with  us  is  to  set  a  frame 
on  a  hard  suiface,  into  which  is  put  from  i  inches 
to  5  inches  of  light  soil — leaf-soil  principally  ;  this 
is  beat  down  firmly  and  well  watered,  which  fur- 
ther consolidates  it,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
plants,  each  of  which  is  afforded  H  inches  of  space. 
The  merit  of  this  plan  of  treatment  is  that  the 
plants  lift  with  such  balls  of  soil  that  they  trans- 
plant without  the  slightest  injury. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.  GOLDRING. 

THE  LARCH  AS  A  LAWN  TREE. 
Mr.  Marnock  was  not  singular  in  his  opinion 
when  he  said  some  time  smce  that  "  the  Larch 
as  an  ornamental  tree  is  much  neglected."  It 
is  indeed  a  neglected  tree  in  ornamental  plant- 
ing, e^•en  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  not 
o-rown  in  plantations  fi  ir  timber.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  it  is  such  a  common  plantation  tree 
that  it  is  ignored  by  planters,  yet  in  the  whole 
range  of  ornamental  trees  there  is  certainly  none 
more  beautiful  than  a  vigorous  young  Larch, 
particularly  when  seen  in  early  spring  just  as 
its  tassels  of  new  foliage  unfold  acc(jmpanied, 
may   be,    by    strings    of    tiny   cones    brightly 


Coning  br.'\nch  of  L.irch  and  winter  twig. 

coloured  and  fragi-ant.  The  Larch,  like  the 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  seems 
to  burst  out  suddenly  with  the  freshness  of  its 
young  leafage,  hut  the  exquisitely  graceful 
orowth  of  the  Larch  makes  it  the  most  beauti- 
ful tree  of  the  only  two  deciduous  Conifers  com- 
monly cultivated.  To  be  really  beautiful  as  a 
lawn  tree,  a  Larch  must  be  young,  vigorous, 
and  well  cared  for  from  its  youth  upwards,  and 
must  always  have  plenty  of  room  about  it  to 
develop  itself  fully  ;  otherwise,  it  soon  loses  its 
branches,  and  then  half  its  beauty  is  gone.  An 
old  plantation  Larch  is  not  a  lovely  object,  not 
even  picturesque,  as  an  old  Scotch  Fir  generally 
is  ;  but,  planted  in  good  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot 
on  a  lawn,  and  perfectly  isolated,  a  Larch  may 
be  kept  in  perennial  youth,  so  to  speak,  and 
produce  a  finer  effect  than  half  the  modern 
Conifers  which  crowd  every  garden.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  last  year  a  grove  of  young  Larches  on 
a  lawn  that  greatly  impressed  me  by  their 
elegant  growth.  They  were  of  different  sizes, 
the  tallest  being  about  30  feet,  the  shortest 
about  10  feet,  and  they  were  so  grouped  that  the 
whole  mass,  numbering  about  a  score,  looked  as 
if  they  were  Nature-sown  seedlings,  so  iuformal. 


yet  so  effective,  was  the  outline  of  their  tops.  The 
spot  was  sheltered  by  a  plantation  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds  from  the  south-west,  and  the  soil 
was  good,  so  that  the  trees  were  in  favourable 
circumstances.  A  grove  of  Larches,  including  be- 
sides the  common,  the  American,  Japanese,  and 
others,  should  be  planted  in  every  good  garden, 
on  a  lawn,  or  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 


Portugal  Laurels  by  the  seaside.— For 
general  planting  near  the  sea  the  best  shrubs  are 
to  be  found  among  Evergreens,  though  some  of 
these  do  not  appear  to  thrive  any  better  than  the 
deciduous  trees,  and  among  the  worst  is  the 
Portugul  Laurel.  Within  the  shelter  of  the  low 
walls  in  front  of  the  villa  eardens  facing  the  beach 
it  grows,  but  above  the  shelter  of  the  wall  it  makes 


florum,  and  other  winter  and  early  spring-flowering 
plants.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  its  blossoms  are 
succeeded  by  its  very  handsome  variegated  leaves,  so 
that  the  plant  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  object 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  planted  than  appears  to  be  the  case, 
It  is  well  suited  for  a  lawn  plant  or  for  the 
shrubbery  border.  It  naturally  forms  a  spherical 
bush  some  li  feet  or  S  feet  in  height,  and  can 
readily  be  made  to  assume  a  pyramidal  or  standard 
form,  and  will  succeed  in  any  description  of  soil. 
It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  but  ha?  long  been  intro- 
duced to  this  country. — P.  G. 

The  Minorca  Box. — 1  look  upon  this  as  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Boxes,  and  its  large  leathery 
foliage  makes  it  distinct  from  all  the  varieties  of 
the  common  kind.  Buxus  balearica,  as  it  is 
botanically  called,  is  indigenous  to  the  Balearic 


A  young  European  Larcli. 


no  progress,  and  the  tops  look  as  if  they  had  been 
scorched  by  fire.  Beside  the  Portugal  Laurel,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  blast — and  we  thould  fay 
within  reach  of  the  spray  from  the  sea — the 
Laurustinus  thrives  amazingly,  making  a  large 
and  densely-furnished  bush,  such  as  is  seldom  seen 
in  inland  situations.  It  is  quite  a  substitute  for 
the  I.,aurel. 

Cornus  tcascula  variegata.  —The  male 
Cornel  or  Dogwood  among  hardy  flowering  shrubs 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  harbingers 
of  spring,  its  numerous  small  umbels  of  unex- 
panded  yellow  flowers  being  sufficiently  forward  to 
render  the  plant  very  ornamental  even  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  February.  The  flowers,  however, 
remain  long  in  the  bud  state,  and  being  produced 
in  great  abundance  render  the  plant  a  suitable 
companion  for  the  Chimonanthus,  Jasminum  nudi- 


and  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
to  Italy  and  Turkey,  where  it  forms  a  magnificent 
tree  of  from  UO  feet  to  80  feet  in  height.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1780.  The  leaves 
are  similar  in  form,  but  nearly  four  times  as  large 
as  those  of  the  common  Box,  and  when  grown 
exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  much  lighter  green. 
They  are  thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  and  very 
abundantly  set  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  inconspicuous,  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  generally  expand  in  July.  In  our  gardens  it 
is  only  seen  as  a  moderate-sized  shrub ;  and, 
though  very  properly  classed  among  hardy  Ever- 
greens, it  only  succeeds  well  in  the  milder  dis- 
tricts or  in  well  sheltered  situations.  Its  habit  of 
making  late  autumn  growths  renders  it  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  injury  from  frosts,  by  which  the 
points,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of   the  young 
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shoots,  are  destroyed.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
such  a  distinct  and  handsome  species,  that  it 
should  have  a  fair  trial  wherever  a  favourable 
situation  is  at  command.  As  it  thrives  well  in  the 
shade,  it  is  found  useful  for  clothing  walls  or  other 
buildings  with  aspects  in  which,  from  want  of 
sun,  few  other  Evergreens  or  flowering  shrubs 
would  succeed.  It  requires  a  dry  porous  soil  and 
a  warm  subsoil.  I  met  with  some  very  fine  bushes 
of  it  the  other  day,  the  largest,  in  fact,  I  have 
ever  seen  growing  in  a  garden  in  Sussex,  near 
Chichester,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  chalky  nature,  yet 
warm  and  well  drained.  — G. 


THE  BEST  EVER(iREEN  BARBERRIES. 
Now  that  the  planting  season  for  Evergreens  is  at 
hand,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the 
best  kinds  of  Barberry  to  plant,  as  they  are  so 
indispensable  in  every  shrubbery.  Of  the  many 
species  of  Berberis  in  cultivation,  which  number 
over  half  a  hundred,  only  about  half  a  dozen 
amongst  them  are  what  may  be  termed  really 
handsome  shrubs,  and  although  they  differ  widely 
in  structural  peculiarities,  many  of  them  possess  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  genus  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  Berberis  proper  and 
the  Mahonia,  which  sometimes  ranks  as  a  distinct 
genus.  Among  the  true  Barberries  a  few  are 
really  beautiful  shrubs.  The  finest,  no  doubt,  is  B. 
Darwini,  first  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  in  Chili,  and  than  which  no  more  beautiful 
hardy  shrub  exists.  This  species  is  now  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  This  year  it  has 
been  very  beautiful,  the  winter  having  been 
favourable  to  it,  though  even  this  season  it  has  not 
been  so  fine  as  it  was  in  the  spring  previous  to  the 
two  disastrous  winters  of  1879  and  1880,  which 
crippled  it  severely.  Being  a  native  of  Chili,  it 
will  not  stand  any  great  degree  of  cold,  and  it  is 
all  the  better  for  a  mild  spring.  Next  to  Darwin's 
Barberry  in  point  of  beauty  is  B.  stenophylla,  a 
garden  hybrid  between  B.  Darwini  and  B.  empe 
trifolia.  The  long  slender  branches  of  this  Bar- 
berry droop  gracefully  on  all  sides,  making  the 
bush,  when  profusely  laden  with  blossoms,  look 
like  a  fountain  of  molten  gold.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
shrub  that  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  position, 
for  it  grows  in  shade  as  well  as  exposed,  but  it 
flowers  most  .freely  when  in  a  good  light  soil  in  a 
warm,  sunny  situation.  It  is  much  hardier  than 
B.  Darwini,  and  seldom  suffers  from  severe  frosts. 
B.  empetrifolia,  though  a  fine  shrub,  is  not  equal 
to  either  of  the  preceding  in  point  of  floral  beauty, 
but  its  habit  of  growth  is  elegant  and  it  is  very 
hardy.  B.  dulcis  and  buxifolia  need  only  be  grown 
where  a  variety  of  Barberries  is  required.  Of  the 
]Mahonia  section  the  commonest  and  most  useful 
is,  of  course,  B.  Aquifolium,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  evergreen  shrubs.  As  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  every  garden,  there  is  no  need  to 
describe  it.  Similar  to  it,  but  different  in  foliage 
and  dwarfer  in  growth,  is  B.  repens,  which  makes 
a  capital  margin  to  larger  groups.  Less  common 
kinds  are  B.  glumacea  and  fascicularis,  but  they 
are  not  so  desirable  as  B.  Aquifolium.  Even 
without  reckoning  the  many  varieties  of  the  Ma- 
honia section  which  are  more  or  less  rare,  there  is 
quite  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  the  evergreen  Bar- 
berries alone,  and  they  can  be  obtained  cheaply  in 
nurseries.  W.  G. 


Hedges  of  False  Acacia. — When  the  common 
Hawthorn  cannot  be  got  to  grow  as  a  hedge  in 
dry  arid  soils,  where  one  often  sees  the  most 
miserable  of  stunted  Moss-covered  fences,  common 
Acacia  should  be  planted  ;  it  will  thrive  in  such 
soils,  and  quickly  form  a  strong  fence.  In  very 
moist  situations,  in  which  the  Thorn  is  equally  a 
stranger,  good  fences  may  be  made  by  planting 
Willows.  The  Willow  rods  should  be  crossed 
lattice  fashion,  as  then  a  denser  hedge  is  made  in 
quicker  time. 

The  Golden  Arbor-vitse. — The  variety  known 
as  Thuja  occidentalis  aurea  is  a  fine  form  of  a  well- 
known  and  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  Conifers.  It 
has  a  robust  growth,  an  upright  habit,  and  a  suffu- 
sion of  golden  colour  over  the  foliage.     In  autumn  it  | 


assumes  a  bronzy  hue,  and  gradually  changes  to  a 
golden  one,  retaining  this  till  late  in  spring.  The 
variegation  being  of  a  partial  character,  it  does  not 
decay  in  parts  like  the  various  variegated  Conifers  in 
which  poitioEs  of  the  shoots  are  wholly  blanched. — G. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  filifera. — Like  the 
intertexta  variety,  recently  described,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely graceful  variety,  quite  distinct  from  the 
various  beautiful  forma  of  the  Lawson  Cypress,  inas- 
much as  it  throws  boldly  out  slender,  undivided, 
drooping  branches  to  a  length  of  nearly  2  feet.  In 
the  second  season  of  their  growth  these  become 
tasselled  at  the  points,  and  again  throw  forth  slender 
branchlets — a  peculiarity  which  will  make  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  and  picturesque  of  evergreen  trees. 
— W.  G. 

The   Japanese   Kerria.— The  double-flowered 

variety  of  Kerria  japonica  is  common  enough,  being 
a  familiar  shrub  even  in  cottage  gardens,  but  the 
single-flowered  form  of  it,  though  a  very  pretty  shrub, 
is  uncommon ;  indeed,  in  but  few  gardens  can  it  be 
seen.  The  variegated  variety  of  it  is  also  a  charming 
plant,  as  everyone  will  admit  who  has  seen  the  plants 
of  it  in  full  bloom — dense  bushes  covered  with  golden 
blossoms  intermixed  with  silvery  foliage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  less  hardy  than  the  double  variety, 
and  it  is  only  as  a  cool  greenhouse  shrub  that  it 
develops  its  real  beauty  of  foliage  and  flower.  The 
major  double  variety  and  the  variegated  single  variety 
of  Kerria  or  Corchorus  japonicus  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion.— G. 

Prunus  triloba. — This  delightful  shrub  will  soon 
be  bursting  into  a  glow  of  coral-red  buds  and  rosy 
pink-rosetted  blossoms  under  the  influence  of  the 
present  mild  weather,  and  a  more  beautiful  sight  in 
the  spring  garden  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  one  only  finds  it  in  botanical  gardens 
or  in  the  best  nurseries.  As  a  standard  it  forms  a 
low  bush  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  and  produces  before 
the  leaves  appear  fine,  large,  double,  pale  pink  blos- 
soms ;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  large,  wrinkled,  and 
of  various  shapes,  some  being  broadly  oval,  with 
three  acute  lobes  towards  the  apex,  while  others  are 
oval  and  free  from  any  lobe?,  but  they  are  all  coarsely 
serrated  on  the  edges  and  bright  green.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  China  and  quite  hardy,  but 
suffers  from  the  spring  frosts  when  ia  bloom  and 
planted  in  the  open  border.  It  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  and  really  thrives  best  when  grown  against 
a  warm  wall  and  pruned  and  trained  as  a  Peach  tree, 
except  that,  instead  of  every  little  shoot  being  nailed 
close  to  the  wall,  they  should  be  allowed  to  hang  free, 
as  they  are  then  most  beautiful  when  wreathed  %vith 
bloom.  It  has  been  named  Amygdalopsis  Lindleyi 
by  a  French  writer.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub. 
— W.  G. 


Insects  on  Peach  trees  (H.  G.  Bannister). — 
The  insects  on  your  Peach  tree  are  the  Vine  scale 
(Pulvinaria  vitis).  Brush  the  parts  attacked  by  the 
insects  with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  then  scrape 
them  with  some  blunt  instrument,  or  rub  them  well 
with  a  stiff  brush,  to  remove  the  insects  and  their 
eggs.  Then  dress  the  shoots  with  A  lb.  of  soft  soap, 
1  lb.  flowers  of  sulphur,  J  oz.  of  black  pepper,  boiled 
in  4  gallons  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  thicken 
with  lime  until  of  the  consistency  of  paint;  or,  six- 
teen parts  of  kerosene,  three  parts  of  condensed  milk, 
and  six  parts  of  water ;  mix  the  milk  and  the  water 
together  before  adding  the  oil ;  then  churn  until  the 
whole  solidifies,  add  fifteen  times  its  quantity  of 
water  and  use  at  once,  or  the  butter  rises  and  the 
solution  is  imperfect. — G.  S.  8. 

Herewith  I  enclose  some  leaves  of  Marguerites,  whioli  .ire, 
as  you  will  see,  affected  with  something  like  the  Celery  flj-. 
(-'an  you  give  its  name?  Also  a  hint  how  to  destroy  it.  Our 
plants  are  large,  3  feet  to  4  feet  through,  and  were  in  perfect 
health  before  this  visitor  put  in  an  appearance.  Kindly 
reply  in  your  next  issue  of  The  Garden,— T.  Weaver. 

^^*  Yoiu-  Chrysanthemums  h.ave  been  attacked  by  the 
grubs  of  a  small  fly  (Fhytomyza  atEnis).  Pick  off  all  the  in- 
fested leaves  and  bum  them.  If  the  leaves  are  held  up  to  the 
light,  the  position  of  the  grubs  will  be  clearly  seen.— Ed, 

I  FORWARD  a  few  tiny  insects  which  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  could  identify,  I  should  like  to 
know  their  name,  and  if  harmless,  'Ihey  have  been  very 
plentiful  in  the  hair  seating  of  my  sitting-room  furniture. 
What  means  could  be  used  for  their  eradication  ? — Helvetia. 

*^*  The  small  insects  you  forwarded  for  examination  are 


mites.  They  prob.ably  feed  on  the  hair  or  wool  with  which 
your  furniture  is  stuffed.  The  best  remedy  would  be  to  re- 
move the  stuffing  and  bake  it  thoroughly.  I  do  not  think 
any  fumigation  would  reach  them,  and  liquid  insecticides 
would  give  more  trouble  to  apply  than  baking.— G.  S,  S. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

CRYSTAL   PALACE. 

March  26. 
This,  the  opening  show  of  the  season,  held  last 
Saturday,  was  rendered  very  attractive  by  the  miscel- 
laneous groups  of  spring-flowering  plants,  comprising 
the  Narcissi  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Ware,  and  Messrs.  C'oUins  &  Gabriel.  Cyclamens 
were  also  well  represented  by  fine  collections  sent  by 
Mr.  Odell  and  the  .St.  George's  Nursery  Company 
(Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  manager).  The  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  &c,,  staged  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Son 
and  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright  were  also  very  good.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of  Roses  and 
alpine  plants,  notices  of  which  were  made  last  week 
in  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societies'  meetings.  Mr.  Rurasey,  Joyning's 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  very  meritorious 
group  of  standard  and  bush  Roses,  noticeable  being 
Due  de  Montpensier,  a  highly-coloured  variety  ; 
Madame  Montet,  pink,  a  fine  full  flower ;  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  ;  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  pink  ; 
and  Magna  Charta,  a  large  full  flower, 

Messrs,  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  staged  a 
very  pretty  group  of  Orchids,  intermixed  with  Palms, 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  and  other  Bne-foliaged 
plants.  Worthy  of  note  among  the  Orchids  were  fine 
examples  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  Dendrobium  Wardia- 
num,  Angra?cum  citratum,  Dendrobium  crassinode, 
and  several  others.  A  fine  plant  of  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata  was  also  conspicuous  ;  as  also  a  variety  of 
Imantophyllum,  named  sulphureum.  Messrs.  Laing 
also  exhibited  a  basket  of  beautiful  blooms  of  Marc- 
chal  Niel  Rose. 

Messrs,  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  sent  a  collection  of 
a  hundred  varieties  of  Apples,  very  good  for  the 
season.  Conspicuous  were  Sturmer  Pippin,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  French  Crab,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and 
Leathercoat  Russet,  an  unevenly-formed,  dark  russet 
variety. 

Jlessrs,  Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  and  the  Horti- 
cultural Company,  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited  samples 
of  their  m.i-nures  and  horticultural  requisites. 

In  the  class  for  Cinerarias,  Mr.  James  was  an  easy 
first  with  large,  well-grown  specimens,  measuring 
about  2  feet  in  diameter,  the  individual  flowers  being 
large  and  of  fine  form. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  staged  the  only  group  of 
Amaryllis,  conspicuous  being  a  fine  dark  variety, 
named  Lord  Wolseley. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing plants,  viz. : — 

Rose  Princess  Beatrice,  a  Hybrid  Tea,  with 
flowers  of  a  creamy  yellow,  the  flowers  when  young 
with  a  slight  shade  of  pink ;  this  will  no  doubt 
become  a  very  useful  variety.     Shown  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

Cineraria  Monarch,  a  large,  dark,  purplish  violet 
variety;  Blue  Bonnet,  distinct  blue  edges  and  white 
centre  ;  .Stella,  purple,  with  narrow  white  disc 
Dante,  a  very  large  flower,  the  outside  of  the  petals 
purple  shaded  with  magenta,  the  centre  white  ;  Ad- 
miration, white  with  lilac-shaded  edges.  All  shown 
by  Mr.  James. 

Imantophyllum  sulphureum,  a  bright-coloured  va- 
riety.    Shown  by  Mr.  John  Laing. 

Erownea  coccinea  hybrida,  a  bright  coloured  va- 
riety of  this  uncommon,  yet  when  in  flower  very 
handsome,  class  of  plants.  Shown  by  Mr.  Head,  gar- 
den superintendent. 

Cyclamen  Royal  Jubilee,  a  dark  purple  variety. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Odell. 

A  detailed  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns.  

Will  any  reader  kindly  give  in  these  columns  the  treat- 
ment of  Vallotas,  so  as  to  produce  large  plants  as  some- 
times seen  at  exhibitions'.'— One  Anxious  to  Grow  Them. 

I  SEND  you  a  photogriiph  of  a  house  with  a  specimen  of 
Clematis  indivisa.     It  does  not  do  It  justice,  but  it  gives 
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some  idea  of  its  exquisite  beauty.  I  have  too  in  full  bloom 
in  the  same  house  an  Akebia,  and  its  rich  chocolate  blooms 
contrast  -well  with  the  white  of  the  Clematis.— Beginald 
Kelly,  Kdbi  Li/ton,  Dtconshire.  ,  „        ^  ^  ,, 

*,*  A  charming  idea.  The  reduction  of  the  photograph 
would  be  so  great  to  suit  our  purpose,  that  we  are  unable  to 
engrave  It.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kelly  may  one  day  have  a  smaUer 
photograph  done,  of  which,  if  suitable,  we  shall  bs  pleased 
to  make  an  engraving.— Ed. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Frost  report--  From  a  notice  in  ouradvertising  columns 
it  will  be  St  en  that  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
can  obtain  copies  of  this  on  application  to  theassistan",  secre- 
tary, South  Kcutington. 

M-  Bergman— In  reference  to  tha  testimonial  to  be 
presented  to  M.  Bergman  mentioned  in  The  Garden  (p.  271), 
we  note  that  all  subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  M.  Chouveroux, 
S4,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Saint-Germain  a,  Paris.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  will  be  closed  on  May  1- 

T  SEND  you  a  few  coloured  Primroses.  They  are  now  com- 
ing into  flower  fast  since  the  snow  cleared  away.  The  high 
coloured  Primroses  are  quite  as  early  if  not  earlier  in  flower- 
intr  than  the  common  yellow  one. — R.  D. 

».  •  A  fine  variety  of  this  favourite  flower,  the  flowers  very 
highly  coloured  — Ed. 

We  have  received  from  the  director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  the  March  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Mis- 
cfllaaeous  Information,  containing  no' es  on  fibre  plants,  and 
dtaling  with  the  fibres  derived  from  plants  yielding  what  are 
known  in  commerce  as  Sisal  Hemp,  Manilla  Hemp,  Bow- 
string Hemp,  and  Mauritius  llcmp. 

Cinerarias-- We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Oakshott 
and  Millard  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  their  strain  of  im- 
proved large-flowering  Cinerarias. 

%*  The  flowers  sent  were  large,  of  fine  form  and  substance. 
The  colours  also  were  very  rich,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  purple-flowered  varieties. — Ed. 

Amaryllis  Dr.  Masters.- This  variety  has  bold, 
showy  flower.»,  which  should  render  it  popular  with  all 
lovers  of  plants.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  arc  upwards  of 
tj  inches  across,  of  excellent  form  and  substance,  whilst  the 
colour  is  deep  carmine-scarlet,  entirely  free  from  any  tinge 
of  green.  We  noticed  this  in  great  beauty  recently  at  The 
Woodlands,  Streathain. 

Narcissus  Ard-Bigh,  or  YeUow  King- —This  is 
now  flowering  here,  from  bulbs  received  from  Mr-  Hartland. 
Temple  Hill,  Cork.  N.areissu3  obvallaris  is  also  in  flower. 
They  are  both  growing  under  the  same  conditions  as  regards 
soil  and  situation.  Bulbs  of  Ard-Eigh  received  from  Rev. 
Wolley  Dod  are  not  yet  in  bloom.— J.  Walker,  Wlittton, 
Midiiksej:. 

SSCamellia  Lady  Clanc arty.— From  Mr.  Gordon, 
Twickenham,  we  have  received  blooms  of  this  pure  white 
Came'lia,  in  which  the  petals  are  curiously  superposed .  Mr. 
Ciordon  also  sends  blooms  of  a  Japanese  Azalea,  named 
lilacea.  with  flowers  of  a  pale  lilac  colour. 

*:,*  The  Camellia  ou  arrival  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  wo 
were  unable  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  it.  The  Azalea  was 
of  a  whitish  lilac  colour,  and  rather  thin  in  petal. 

Narcissus  show. — The  Scilly  Islands  Bulb  and 
Flower  Association  held  its  annual  Narcissus  show  on 
Tuesday,  March  ■22,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of 
entries,  540  as  compared  with  360  of  last  year,  it  was 
a  great  success.  The  exhibits  occupied  400  feet  of 
staging.  Mr.  J.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Islands,  contributed,  not  for  competition,  162 
varieties  of  Narcissi.  All  the  flowers  were  grown  in 
the  open  air. 

Arissemas. — These    highly    interesting    plants 
belong   to  the   Arum  family  ;    they  abound   in  the 
moist  forests  of  Northern  India,  in  similar  situations 
throughout  tlie  Indian  Islands,  and  in  various  other 
localities.     One  or  two  kinds  are  now  in  flower  at 
Kew,  amongst  which  may  be  noted  A.  priecox,  from 
Japan.     This    has    trifoliate    leaves,    the    leaflets    of 
which  are  oblong-ovate  with  taU-like  points,  strongly 
ntrved  and    deep    green.     The    spathe    is    erect  and 
rolled  round  the  spadix  at  tlie  base,  the  hooded  part 
bending  over  the  throat.    The  outside  is  conspicuously 
banded   with    bright   green    and    white,    the    inner 
portion   and   the   throat  being    purplish   black.     A. 
speciosum    comes  from  the    Himalayan    forests.     In 
this   the    stems   of    the    trifoliate   leaves   are    green, 
mottled   and   banded   with    dull    purple,   somewhat 
resembling  a  serpent's  back.     The  spathe  is  hooded, 
with   the    tapering    point    reflexed  ;    purplish   black 
within,  striped  with  white  ;  the  sp.adix  extends  into  a 
slender  reddish  purple  tail  some  18  inches  or  more 
long.     Another  species  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
which    we    recently    saw    in    Mr.    Bull's    nursery   at 
Chelsea  has  trifoliate  leaves,   and  ovate-acute,  deep 
green  leaflets.     The  spathe  is  cylindricd  at  the  base, 
the  open  portion  being  brownish  purple,  netted  and 
streaked  with  white  ;  the  tip  of  the  spadix  is  about  a 
foot  in  length,  densely  clothed  with  long,  purplish 


filaments.  Other  remarkable  and  beautiful  kinds  are 
A.  concinnum,  from  Sikkim,  with  a  digitate  leaf,  and 
a  large,  hooded  spathe,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
very  acumin.ate,  and  bent  over  the  throat,  alternately 
striped  with  bands  of  purple  and  white  ;  A.  papil- 
losum, from  Ceylon,  with  green  spathe,  bandedwith 
wliite  ;  another  Ceylon  tpecies,  A.  Wighti,  having  a 
lio-ht  green  spathe, banded  with  deep  green,  and  the  end 
of°the  spadix  6  inches  long,  erect,  greenish  white.— G. 

British.  Primroses.— Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of 
Weybridge  Heath,  charms  us  with  his  handsome 
British  Primroses  ;  they  are  later  this  year  than 
usual,  but  still  they  are  welcome  on  the  last  day  of 
March.  It  is  surprising  what  rich  and  varied  colours 
these  native  Primroses  show  already.  Certainly 
there  are  no  other  Primroses  so  good.  Mr.  ^Vllson 
also  sends  us  some  pretty  single  Hepaticas,of  which  we 
shall  probably  have  more  varieties  than  of  old,  and 
the  more  the  better,  for  they  .are  hardy  little  things 
that,  if  they  get  a  chance  among  low  bushes,  will 
always  reward  the  planter. 

Tinnea  aethiopica. — This  is  a  neat,  bushy 
plant  belonging  to  the  Sage  family.  It  Erst  flowered 
in  this  country  some  twenty  years  ago,  having  been 
introduced  by  MdUe.  Tinne,  who  gathered  it  during 
her  Nile  journey  a  few  years  previously.  It  is  a 
compact,  twiggy  shrub,  bearing  somewhat  ovate, 
smooth,  deep  green  leaves,  and  attains  a  height  of 
5  feet  or  6  feet,  but  commences  to  flower  when  not 
much  more  than  9  inches  or  10  inches  high.  When 
young  the  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the  bases 
of  all  the  leaves  on  the  upper  branches,  but  as  the 
plant  increases  in  size  and  age  the  blooms  .are  pro- 
duced on  long  terminal  spikes,  and  also  on  shorter 
ones  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
deep  purplish  maroon,  and  yield  a  -grateful  perfume, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Violets.  We  recently 
noticed  this  plant  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at 
Dorking.  — G. 

Azalea  mollis. — A  large  group  of  this  useful 
.lapanese  plant  is  just  now  very  ornamental  in  Mr. 
Cutbush's  nursery  at  Highgate,  the  colours  ranging 
from  soft  primrose  to  yellow,  orange,  and  reddish 
orange.  This  is  a  plant  which  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  those  desirous  to  possess  showy  flowers 
during  the  dull  winter  months.  They  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  ground  during  summer,  lifted  and  potted 
in  autumn,  when  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
should  be  given  them.  If  a  few  plants  from  time  to 
time  are  placed  in  the  cool  stove  a  continuance  of 
their  showy  flowers  may  be  had  from  Christmas  up 
to  the  time  when  the  open-air  plants  expand  natu- 
rally. There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  these 
plants,  as  they  are  reproduced  by  seeds.  Some  few, 
however,  have  been  obtained  by  the  Messrs.  Cut  bush, 
which  are  undoubtedly  deserving  distinction.  Of 
these  the  most  notable  are  The  Queen,  very  compact 
in  habit,  with  large  pale  primrose-coloured  flowers  ; 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  rich  golden  yellow ;  Alphonse 
Lavalli5e,  orange,  shaded  with  scarlet  and  blotched 
with  piile  yellow ;  Consul  Pecher,  brilliant  rose, 
blotched  with  orange ;  and  Ernest  Bach,  pure  salmon. 


Amaryllids    at    HoUoway.  —  These    plants 
have  for  many  years  been  steadily  worked  upon  by 
Mr.  Williams,  with  the  view  of  improving  them  in 
the  colour,  size,  and  form  of  the  flowers.     'I'he  nume- 
rous fine  forms  which  have  from  time  to  time  emanated 
from  this  establishment  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
success   of   these    endeavours.      Mr.   Williams    says 
Amaryllids  are  best  potted  jast  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  the  soil  should  be  composed  of  three 
parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  le.af-mould  with  some 
sharp  sand   added.     They  should   be   placed   in   an 
intermediate  house  during  the  growing  season,  .and 
treated  liberally  to  water,  and  to  liquiii  manure  more 
sparingly.     After  growth  U  completed,  the  supply  of 
water  should  bo  gradually  decreased  until  It  Is  en- 
tirely withheld,  when  the   pl.ants   may  be   removed 
into  a  lower  temperature,  and  stored  away  until  re- 
quired.    Amongst  the  most  notable  kinds  now  flower- 
ing and  contributing  their  quota   to  the  spring  show 
are    Dr.    Masters,    a    fine,    bold    flower,    upwards    of 
6  inches  across,  the  colour  being  wholly  deep  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Empress  of  India,  rich  crimson,  flaked,  and 
having  a  green  base  ;  Harry  Williams,  flowers  very 
large,   reddish   purple,   flaked   with   white  ;    Joseph 


Broom  and  Gvdding  Star  are  also  two  very  fine  forms ; 
so  also  is  Mrs.  Rawson,  deep  reddish  crimson,  mar- 
gined with  white  ;  Miss  E.  Holford,  crimson,  netted 
with  purple,  base  light  green,  flaked  with  rose ; 
Leeana,  crimson,  veined  with  black,  and  a  green 
centre  ;  Dr.  Bernardo,  Marshalli,  and  many  others. 
— G. 

Marguerite  Cloth  of  Gold.— I  send  for  your 
inspection  a  few  blooms  of  my  new  Marguerite  Cloth 
of  Gold.  This  is  a  chance  seedling,  raised  by  sowing 
seed  from  several  varieties  grown  together.  It  can 
be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and  for  out 
blooms  it  lasts  ten  to  fourteen  days.  It  grows  in 
pots  from  IS  inches  to  24  inches  high.  Planted  out, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  form  a  handsome  bush 
and  throw  abundance  of  blossom. — Egbert  Owen, 
Maidrnhcad. 

*^*  The  flowers  sent  were  large,  of  a  very  bright 
yellow,  and  no  doubt  will  be  much  prized  for  cutting 
when  their  merits  become  known.  A  useful  addition 
to  this  clciss  of  plants. — Ed. 

White  Daffodils. — These  certainly  are  worthy 
of  notice  when  seen  in  all  their  beauty,  as  they  are 
here  at  present — such  lovely  forms  as  Leda,  Bishop 
Mann,  Gladys,  Colleen  Bawn,  Minnie  Warren,  Mr. 
Barr's  tortuosus,  and  others.  But  the  subject  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  the  diflference  be- 
tween Ledi  and  tortuosus.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  Leda  is  the  foliage,  which  is  erect  and 
narrow  (not  spreading,  as  tortuosus),  of  a  glaucous 
colour  on  the  surface,  whilst  underneath  it  is  pale, 
amounting  almost  to  white.  The  flower-stem  is  fully 
1 8  inches  long ;  the  segments  are  white,  and  the 
trumpet  comes  out  a  beautiful  cream  colour,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  tones  off  snow-white. — Geo. 
Hauuehty,  Tcmi  Ic  Hill,  Cork. 

Itnantophyllum  miniatum  at  HoUoway. — 

These  plants  are  grown  extensively  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  the  grand  display  made  byalirge  houseful  of 
specimens  in  bloom  is  just  now  a  striking  feature  of 
the  establishment.  Many  contend  that  the  variations 
in  size  and  colour  hei-e  represented  are  simply  brought 
about  by  good  culture.  'This  theory,  however,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  of  the  typical  plant  which  has 
been  grown  under  the  same  treatment,  and  which 
may  be  seen  flowering  tide  by  side  with  varieties 
which  fuUy  prove  the  infeiiority  of  the  type.  These 
improved  varieties  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  various  ways  by  cross-fertilising  and  selecting 
the  finest  forms  arising  therefrom,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  various  fine  forms  from  Continental 
growers  of  this  plant.  A  few  of  the  most  notable 
kinds  now  to  be  seen  at  HoUoway  are  Meteor, 
cruentum,  Martha  Reimers,  Baroness  Schroeder,  Van 
Houttei,  miniatum  splendens,  and  Ambroise  Ver- 
schatfelt.  These  are  all  remarkable  for  their  large, 
dense  heads  of  flowers,  and  for  the  size  and  colour  of 
their  individual  blooms.  The  colour  of  .all  the  varieties 
is  orange-scarlet  or  orange-vermilion,  with  a  yellow 
base  of  more  or  less  intensity  of  shade  ;  they  vary 
also  considerably  in  the  depth  and  width  of  the 
perianth.  These  plants  should  be  potted  in  somewhat 
rich  sandy  loam,  and  as  they  form  large  and  thick 
fleshy  roots,  ample  pot-room  should  be  given  them. 
They  grow  well  in  .an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  thrive 
best  anil  flower  most  fieely  when  treated  to  the 
warmth  of  an  intermediate  house. — G. 


Names  of  plants.- ir.  Jl/c.(.  -Ornithogalumarabicum. 

g.  y\ — 1,  Iris  reticulata  ;  2,  Collinsia  verna;  3,  Jasminum 

nudiflornm:  4,  Hepatica  triloba  rubra;  5,  double  form  of  same. 

f.  J. — .V  flowering  spray  of  Asparagus  plumosiis. 

Vioht. — 1,  Sparraannia  africana  ;  2,  Habrothamiius  elcgans ; 

:i    Corrca    cardinalls. T.   6.,   Bnlfon.—\,    Lastrca  docom- 

p'osita ;    2,    Davallia  fijiensis ;    3,   Acrostichum  aureum  ;  4, 

Trichomaiies  trichoideum. A.  //.— Lycasto  Ilan-isoniB. 

1/    T    M.  —  'i,   Dendrobiiim  .Tamesianum  ;  2,  D.  crassinode  ; 

3  faendrocliihini  mifornio  ;  4,  Dondrobinm  llnguarformo • 

li.  Snvfh.—l,  Eplphyllum  truncntum  rlolacoum  ;  2,  Solan- 
neila  vitlculo.ca ;  3,  Blcclinnm  occldcntale ;  4,  Phyiuatoclea 

peltidca. .4.   T,  JJrtiirni.— Lycastc  It.arrlsonm. J.  R.- 

Cannot  name  varieties  of  Camellias. —  V.  .«.— Cymbidium 

siueuse;  2,  Lyciste  gigantoa  ;  3,  Dcndrobium  Johannis. 

Cape  — l',  Leucodendron  argenteum  ;  2,  Ij.  gr.andiflorum  ;  3, 

Erica    Banksi. C.     U.—l,   fruit   of    the    water    Caltrops 

(Trapa  bicornis);  they  a>e  largely  eaten  in  China. 6".  T., 

Rwkii.—\,  SelaginelU  Lyalli ;  2,  Gymnogramma  sulphurea; 

3    Dictyogramma  japoniea ;    4,    Trichomanes   crispum. 

'ru,i„ijI.—\,  Borouia  megastigma  ;  2,  Epacris  pulchella. 
Names  of  fruits.  -R-  Smi  ft.— Pears  not  recognised. 
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"  TORKSHIREMAN." 

USELESSNESS  OF  TRENCHING  FOR 
TIMBER  TREES. 
The  following  examples  will  show  what  little 
benefit  arises  from  trenching  the  ground  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  in  the  case  of  forest  trees.  Almost 
everywhere  near  here  the  top  soil  is  extremely 
shallow,  just  a  plough's  depth  and  no  more. 
Below,  the  subsoil  consists  of  brashy,  yellowish 
rock,  much  disintegrated  and  loosened,  but 
preserving  the  formation.  Under  this,  a  good 
many  feet  from  the  surface,  but  varying  in  that 
respect,  comes  the  *•'  bind,"  a  blue  clayish- 
liioking  shale  that  lies  above  the  coal.  It  is  in 
tlie  upper  strata  that  the  trees  grow,  the  brashy 
loose  rock  containing  no  soil  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  whatever.  Some  years  ago 
in  sinking  for  water  this  rock  was  found  per- 
meated with  the  roots  of  the  timber  trees  to  the 
depth  of  10  feet  and  12  feet,  they  having  pene- 
trated the  seams  in  every  direction.  At  one 
jilaco  an  immense  worm  was  found  at  that 
depth.  There  was  no  top  soil  worth  speaking 
of  ;  the  trees  grew  in  the  rock  above  and  drew 
their  nourishment  therefrom.  Yet  the  trees 
grown  in  this  poor  stufl'  are  large  and  healthy, 
from  100  to  200  years  old,  and  consist  of 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  with  more  than  150  feet  in 
them  ;  Beeches,  a  little  less  ;  Oaks,  Walnuts, 
Ash,  and  Elms.  To  look  at  the  subsoil,  it  is, 
perhaps,  about  as  unlikely  a  medium  in  whicli 
to  grow  timber  trees  as  could  be  found,  but  the 
facts  are  as  I  give  them,  and  apply  to  almost 
the  whole  of  tlie  estate,  which  is  well  wooded 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  acres.  Trees 
seem  to  have  a  far  greater  power  of  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  soils  than  vegetables.  On 
several  estates  here,  the  "pit  hills,"  as  the 
mounds  of  blue  bind  or  shale  sent  out  of  the 
pits  are  termed,  have  been  planted  just  as  they 
were  with  mixed  collections,  consisting  of 
Larch,  Firs,  and  the  usual  deciduous  trees,  all 
of  which  grow  freely  in  material  that  cannot  be 
called  soil  at  all.  We  thinned  the  other  week 
a  plantation  of  this  sort — cutting  out  the 
smothered  weaklings  for  stakes  and  Pea  sticks — 
tliat  was  planted  about  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  many  of  the  trees  are  between  20  feet  and 
30  feet  high.  The  Larch  and  Spruce  do  worst, 
but  the  deciduous  trees  seem  as  if  they  would 
make  useful  timber  by-and-by.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  neither  the  subsoil  before 
mentioned  nor  this  shale  suit  farm  or  garden 
crops,  and  whenever  the  riubsoil  has  been 
brought  up  in  either  case  in  order  to  deepen 
the  tilth  tlie  result  has  been  bad  for  all  kinds 
of  surface  crops,  until  the  soil  had  been  worked 
and  manured  for  several  years  and  incorporated 
with  the  surface  layer. 

Forestry  management. — Reverting  to  the 
growing  of  timber  on  those  estates  near  the 
borders,  the  jn-aises  of  which  were  sung  at  the 
forestry  exhibition,  and  the  results  of  which 
have  been  piiblished  under  the  title  of  "Tim- 
ber-oTowing  as  an  Investment,"  I  am  remin<le(l 
that,  although  the  plantations  in  ciuestion  and 
many  others  of  the  same  kind  are  mostly  from 
30  to  130  years  of  age  and  comprise  Spruce  and 
Scotch  Fir,  which  would  be  easily  and  clieaply 
transported  to  the  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cum- 
berland, and  Scotch  coalfields  if  necessary,  yet 
the  Noi-way  Spruce  poles  hold  tlie  market,  not 
a  foot  of  home-grown  Spruce  being  disposable 
for  the  same  purposes,  viz.,  pit  props,  which 
alone  are  imported  annually  to  the  value  of 
hviidrecls  vf  thoxisands  of  pounds.  These  Norway 
and  Swedish  props  are,  I  am  told,  grown  ivith- 
out  any  scientific  management  whatever,  and  at 


such  a  quantity  to  the  acre  as  would  pay  home 
growers  ou  a  scale  they  never  dreamt  of  in 
tlieir  wildest  moments  of  scientific  enthusiasm. 
And  why  are  these  Scotch  and  border  Spruces 
shut  out  of  the  market  >  Because  they  have 
been  gro\vn  on  a  wrong  principle,  and  are  too 
rough  and  unsuitable  for  any  purpose  but  wild 
pigeons  building  their  nests  on.  I  stumbled  the 
other  day  on  a  small  quantity  of  English  com- 
mon Spruce  laid  down  for  odd  purposes  at  5d. 
per  foot  beside  a  pile  of  Norway  props  delivered 
on  the  same  spot  at  9d.  per  foot,  and  which 
foresters  in  tliis  country  could  get  for  the  same 
if  they  could  grow  them.  I  was  so  struck  with 
the  contrast  between  the  two  samples  of  the 
same  kind  of  timber — the  one,  an  example  of 
English  forestry  management,  and  the  other,  of 
Nature's  management — that  I  fetched  two  props 
away  with  me,  and  I  have  them  now  cb-ying  in 
my  office,  and  I  purpose  sending  them  to  your 
office  for  you  to  see,  after  which  you  might 
try  the  two  as  firewood. 


USEFUL  FENCES. 

SPRFfE  HEDOKs. — In  Northern  England,  at  least, 
these  are  not  at  all  common,  but  travel  through 
some,  indeed  most,  of  the  Scotch  counties  and 
you  will  see  them  in  abundance,  every  farmer 
knowing  well  how  admirably  adapted  the  Spruce 
Fir  is  as  a  shelter-giver  to  his  house  and  steading. 
Perthshire,  in  particular,  abounds  with  beautiful, 
well  kept  Spruce  hedges— hedges,  or  rather  wind 
barriers  of  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  height,  even- 
sided  from  repeated  and  careful  pruning,  and  in 
every  way  well  fitted  for  the  important  purpose 
intended. 

At  first,  the  young  Spruces  are  planted  at 
4  feet  apart,  and  after  a  few  years  every  alternate 
one  is  taken  out,  the  remainder  headed  down  or 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  thus  inducing  a  bushy, 
stunted  habit  of  growth,  and  well-branched  stem 
down  to  the  very  ground  surface.  Every  year 
afterwards  a  certain  length  of  the  topmost  shoots 
is  removed,  until  the  fence  is  of  the  desired 
height,  when  all  it  requires  is  an  annual  cutting 
or  trimming  of  the  side  branches.  Thus  treated, 
it  is  wonderful  how  dense  and  thick  the  fence 
becomes,  and  what  an  amount  of  shelter  it  affords 
is  just  as  surprising.  At  a  distance,  a  well-kept 
Spruce  Fir  hedge  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
one  made  of  Yew,  the  foliage,  colour,  and  density 
of  growth  being  almost  akin  in  both  plants.  The 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  Yew  quite  preclude  its 
use  for  farmers'  fences,  else  no  better  plant  as  a 
shelter-giver  can  be  found  ;  but  the  Spruce  Fir 
has  several  qualities  that  justly  entitle  it  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  great  height  to 
which  it  can  be  trained  as  a  hedge  plant,  the 
amount  of  shelter  it  affordSj  as  well  as  the  remark- 
ably pleasing  appearance  it  presents  when  well 
managed  and  kept  in  bounds.  Few  soils  come 
wrong  to  the  Spruce— wet  or  dry,  loamy  or  peaty 
—indeed,  it  has,  as  a  hedge  plant,  special  peculi- 
arities in  this  way,  for  even  in  water-logged 
ground  it  grows  away  quickly,  and  puts  on  a 
richness  of  colour  that  few  other  plants  can 
imitate. 

Arbor-vit.t.  hedges. — Perhaps  there  are  few 
evergreen  plants  that  are  not  adapted  in  some 
way  or  another  for  the  formation  of  live  fences, 
but  some  are  decidedly  superior  to  others,  and  the 
American  Arbor-vita:  may  be  ranked  in  the  latter 
class.  To  those  who  have  only  seen  the  plant 
under  notice  as  a  straggling,  limp-branched 
standard  specimen  the  above  recommendation 
may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  "  seeing  is 
believing,"  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  not  many 
days  ago  of  being  shown  as  nice  and  densely 
compact  a  hedge  of  this  Arbor-vit*  as  any  hard- 
to-please  gardener  would  care  to  see.  The  plants 
had  been  placed  about  1.)  inches  apart  and  in 
single  line,  the  ground  being  well  prepared  pre- 
viously by  deep  digging  and  enriching  with 
nursery  compost.  At  present  the  fence  is  5  feet 
high,  and  in  shape  a  round-shouldered  wedge  of  I 


barely  2  feet  through,  as  dense  and  strong  as 
could  be  well  desired,  and  with  a  pretty  bronzy 
green  tint  that  one  does  not  meet  with  in  live 
fences  every  day.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would 
recommend  such  a  plant  as  this  Arbor-vit;f  for 
the  formation  of  farm  fences,  or  of  those  to  which 
cattle  would  have  access,  but  for  a  screen  fence  in 
ornamental  grounds,  such  as  on  the  lawn,  in  the 
home  nursery,  or  similar  places  it  has  certainly 
all  the  good  qualities  that  are  necessary  for  hedges 
in  such  places.  Trimming  and  pruning  it  bears 
well — better,  indeed,  than  a  person  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  plant  as  a  standard  would  be 
led  to  infer.  Another  useful  Arbor- vit^x;  that  one 
unfortunately  sees  far  too  seldom  is  a  variety  of 
the  above,  named  Vervaeneana,  a  dense,  upright- 
growing  tree  with  light  green,  almost  golden, 
foliage,  and  a  remarkably  robust  constitution. 
For  hedges  it  is  even  preferable  to  the  species, 
having  a  far  more  fastigiate  habit  of  growth, 
being  of  less  size,  and  in  colour  of  foliage  decidedly 
preferable.  It  stands  rough  winds  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way,  grows  vigorously  in  either  peat  or 
loam,  is  of  easy  nursery  management,  and  bears 
the  pruning  hook  or  shears  with  impunity. 

(loKSE  HEDGES. — How  seldom  we  see  the  Gorse 
treated  in  anything  like  a  proper  manner,  either 
for  underwood  or  as  hedges.  For  planting  on  dry 
ridges  raised  a  little  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  and  in  high-lying  districts  it  is  particularly 
well  adapted,  but  to  preserve  it  in  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  condition  either  as  a  fence  or  for 
covert  purposes,  yearly  cutting  over  of  the  plants 
must  be  attended  to.  By  cutting  the  Gorse  plants 
over  in  early  spring  they  soon  send  up  abundance 
of  shoots  that  are  clothed  to  the  ground  with  a 
dense  green  growth,  this  latter  being  wanting 
entirely  in  old  plants,  and  which  gives  to  them 
such  a  lank,  bare  appearance,  and  renders  them 
quite  unsuited  either  as  a  fence  or  for  covert  pur- 
poses. To  raise  hedges  or  banks  of  the  Gorse  is 
simple  indeed,  for  all  that  is  required  is  to  sow 
good  seeds  in  spring,  and  by  the  following  season 
a  dense  growth  of  young  plants  will  be  observable 
all  over  the  surface.  We  frequently,  when  form- 
ing plantations  at  high  elevations,  prepare  a  strip 
of  ground — say  a  couple  of  feet  wide — all  along 
the  line  of  fence  that  surrounds  the  wood  and  sow 
Gorse  seeds  upon  it,  and  when  the  plants  have 
attained  to  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height  they  afford  a 
wonderful  amount  of  shelter  to  the  young  trees  as 
well  as  impart  a  clothed  appearance  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  woodlands.  In  preparing  the  ground 
in  such  situations  little  expense  or  trouble  need 
be  expended,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  dig 
over  one  spade  deep  along  the  intended  line  of 
fence,  level  the  surface  with  a  rake,  and  sow  the 
seeds.  No  weeding  is  usually  required,  for  the 
dense  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  sufficient  to 
kill  out  any  rivals  in  the  shape  of  Grasses,  &c. 
By  thus  forming  a  screen  or  belt  of  the  Corse 
around  the  wood  seedlings  soon  spring  up  all  over 
the  interior,  but  principally  in  such  places  as  an 
abundance  of  light  and  air  is  admitted  to,  and 
thus  underwood  is  cheaply  and  effectually  got  up. 

A.  D.  Weisster. 


Destroying  stumps  of  trees.— The  following 
recipe  is  reported  to  have  proved  very  successful  in 
the  backwoods  of  America  :  In  the  autumn  bire  a 
hole  1  inch  or  2  inches  in  diameter  and  IS  inches 
deep,  put  in  li  oz,  of  saltpetre,  fill  with  water  and 
plug  up  close.  In  the  following  spring  put  in  the 
same  hole  half  a  gill  of  kerosene  oil,  and  then  light. 
The  stump  will  smoulder  away  without  blazing,  even 
down  to  every  part  of  the  roots,  leaving  nothing  but 
ashes. 

Hedges  are  undoubtedly  going  out  of  fashion 
everywhere.  At  one  time  they  were  preferred  to  dry 
walls  on  gentlemen's  estates  because  of  their  more 
ornamental  appearance,  but  a  Quick  Thorn  hedge, 
however  well  trimmed,  is  not  now  regarded  as  the 
most  useful,  the  cheapest,  or  the  best  looking  fence. 
On  farm  lands  fences  of  soaae  kind— it  does  not 
matter  much  what— will  always  be  necessary  ;  but  in 
parks  around  mansions  the  tendency  is  to  abolish 
fences  altogether,  or  at  all  events  to  keep  them  out  of 
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sight  as  much  as  possible.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
suggested  to  a  nobleman,  who  took  much  interest  in 
planting  and  landscape  gardening,  that  the  prospect 
in  many  instances  was  marred  by  the  trim  hedges 
which  enclosed  even  the  smallest  patches  of  wood  or 
copse  from  the  parks,  giving  a  stiffness  and  formality 
to  the  landscape  which  was  noticeable  even  by  those 
who  did  not  always  detect  the  cause  itself.  Wherever 
possible  the  hedges  were  removed  in  time,  and  strained 
iron  fences  substituted  instead  with  the  most  marked 
improvement.  At  a  distance  these  fences  were  hardly 
noticeable,  and  the  absence  of  visible  barriers  tended 
to  give  a  much  opener  and  more  natural  aspect  to  the 
landscape. — S. 

PARK  AND  OTHER  ROADS. 
The  remarks  in  last  week's  issue  on  park  reads 
by  "J.  S."  were  very  good,  and  if  they  are  followed 
by  all  those  who  have  roads  to  make,  I  am  sure 
the  estate  roads  of  the  future  will  be  far  better 
than  many  now  used. 

Following  "J.  S.'s"  instructions,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  materials  suitable  for  covering  roads  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  following  is  an  enumera- 
tion in  order  of  fitness,  with  the  specific  fitness  of 
each  for  the  purpose: — 

1.  Green  irhin.tfoyie  is  undoubtedly,  of  all  other 
materials,  the  best  adapted  for  the  covering  of 
roads.  It  combines  great  hardness  with  tough- 
ness; it  breaks  with  clean,  solid  angles  in  its  frac- 
ture— a  property  which  adapts  its  particles  for 
binding  into  a  solid  mass  with  a  smooth  surface. 
This  stone,  when  of  the  right  variety,  possesses 
every  property  for  forming  the  best  and  most 
durable  road  covering.  There  is,  however,  a 
variety  of  whinstone  or  basalt  of  a  very  dark 
colour  which,  although  very  hard  when  quarried, 
speedily  disintegrates  into  a  soft,  powdery  sub- 
stance by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is, 
therefore,  unfitted  for  the  covering  of  roads  sub- 

ect  to  heavy  traffic. 

2.  Granite,  equally  as  tough,  if  not  tougher  than 
the  best  whinstone,  is  coarser  in  texture,  not  so 
hard  or  the  fracture  so  clean  as  whinstone,  from 
which  it  will  readily  be  understood  not  to  have  an 
equal  property  of  binding  into  a  solid  mass  with 
80  smooth  a  surface  as  whinstone. 

5.  Fthiin  are  extremely  hard,  but  deficient  in 
toughness,  and  therefore  easily  break  down  into 
sand  under  heavy  traffic,  although,  to  the  extent 
of  their  durability,  they  form  a  smooth  surface 
when  properly  prepared. 

4.  Limcxfotie.s.  —With  the  exception  of  soft  chalks, 
which  are  unfitted  for  the  covering  of  roads,  all 
bind  well  into  a  smooth  surface  ;  but  all  being 
affected  by  atmospheric  action,  even  the  hardest 
Is  less  durable  than  any  of  the  materials  previously 
noticed. 

.5  Grant,  by  which  term  is  to  be  understood 
the  mixture  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions  of 
water-worn  stones,  frequently  found  in  beds  of 
various  thicknesses  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
These,  of  course,  partake  in  their  leading  pro- 
perties of  the  character  of  the  nodules  which 
mostly  prevail  in  the  mixture.  When  the  gravel 
is  clear  of  soil,  and  the  nodules  of  a  homogeneous 
character — which  is  seldom  the  case — broken  into 
angular  pieces,  it  frequently  makes  an  excellent 
and  durable  covering  for  roads. 

6.  Sandstone  has  its  particles  too  slightly  co- 
hering for  the  purpose  of  road-making  where  there 
may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic.  It  is, 
however,  a  most  suitable  material  for  the  pitching 
or  rough  pavement  for  underlaying  the  surface 
when  a  road  is  so  constructed. 

Besides  the  natural  stones  noticed  above,  the 
slag  from  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  makes  excellent 
roads  in  summer  and  in  dry  weather  ;  but,  it 
being  frequently  a  soluble  silicate  of  lime,  it  gene- 
rally dissolves  into  viscous  mud  in  winter  and  in 
wet  weather.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
cost  of  carriage,  the  material  for  road-making  will 
generally  be  what  can  be  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  road  to  be  made. 

A  matter  of  much  importance  in  road-making 


is  that  hard  and  soft  materials  should  never  be 
used  in  mixture,  but  should  be  used  in  separate 
strata  or  in  different  parts  of  the  road,  for  the 
harder  crushes  the  softer  when  used  together,  and 
causes  the  road  to  be  more  speedily  worn  than 
when  it  is  made  entirely  of  soft  material.  It  is 
best  when  circumstances  compel  the  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  soft  material,  or  of  materials  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness,  in  the  construction  of  a  road, 
to  spread  the  softest  in  the  lowest  stratum,  and 
the  hardest  at  the  surface,  using  that  of  interme- 
diate quality  between.  A.  T.  Patekson. 


Grafting  Conifers. — The  grafting  of  choice  Coni- 
fers may  be  performed  early  in  spring  or  about  the 
month  of  August.  For  this  purpose  two-year-old 
stocks  are  preferable,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  stock 
and  scion  should  be  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible. 
They  should  be  established  in  3-inch  pots,  and  if  it 
be  intended  to  use  them  early  in  the  spring  they 
should  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  cold  frames. 
There  are  several  methods  of  grafting  Conifers,  but 
ordinary  side-grafting  is  in  most  cases  the  best.  This 
operation  consists  in  making  a  clean  cut  in  the  stem 
downwards  about  an  inch  in  length,  then  at  its  ter- 
mination making  a  transverse  cut,  thus  removing  a 
piece  of  the  bark-wood  clean  away  from  the  side  of 
the  stock.  The  scion  should  be  cut  off  clean  and 
square  at  the  end,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  should  be 
shaved  off  about  equal  in  length  to  the  cut  on  the 
stock.  The  butt-end  of  the  scion  should  then  be 
placed  upon  the  notch  cut  in  the  stock,  taking  care 
that  the  bark  on  one  side  meets  exactly  the  whole 
length  of  the  cut.  The  great  aim  in  this  operation  is 
so  to  cut  the  scion  and  stock  that  the  former  when 
fitted  on  nearly  replaces  the  piece  removed.  The 
scion  being  thus  fitted  must  be  held  firmly  in  its  place 
by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  tied  on  with  bast 
or  wool  so  that  it  does  not  afterwards  shift.  When 
the  scion  is  very  small,  or  the  stock  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  it,  another  method  may  be  practised.  This 
consists  in  simply  making  an  incision  obliquely  in  the 
stock,  the  scion  being  so  cut  that  one  side  of  it  forms 
a  sharp  edge,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  inserted 
therein,  the  bark  of  the  scion  thus  coming  level  with 
that  of  the  stock.  This  is  a  neat  and  expeditious 
method,  as  when  united  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the 
union.  The  cuts  must  be  cleanly  made  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  incision  in  the  stock  and  the  cut  on  the 
scion  should  correspond  in  length  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. This  latter  method  scarcely  needs  tying,  as  if 
properly  done  the  scion  will  not  easily  move,  and  it 
quickly  unites  to  the  stock. 

How  wood  is  made. — In  many  trees  the  annual 
layers  are  so  regular,  and  seem  to  be  placed  so 
nicely,  that  one  not  a  botanist  might  be  pardoned  for 
believing  that  the  sap  was  changed  to  wood  matter  in 
the  leaves,  and  the  new-formed  matter  sent  down, 
sliding  over  the  old  layer  like  the  section  of  a  tele- 
scope ;  but,  though  the  food  was  prepared  by  the 
leaves  in  a  great  measure,  the  actual  growth  was 
made  by  the  germination  of  some  of  the  cells 
along  the  whole  outside  wall  of  last  year's  wood  be- 
neath the  inner  bark.  The  germination  of  the  cells 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June.  Take  a  healthy 
Cherry  tree  and  strip  it  entirely  of  its  bark  to 
any  length  desired.  At  that  season  a  viscid  liquid 
will  be  found  covering  the  woody  surface  in 
abundance.  The  stripped  part  is  covered  with  a 
cloth  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  in  a  few  days 
numerous  dots,  like  needle  points,  will  be  seen  about 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart  all  over  the  surface. 
These  are  the  young  cells  which  have  germinated 
from  those  of  last  year.  They  continue  germinating, 
one  from  the  other,  until  they  meet,  when  they 
unite  and  form  a  complete  surface.  In  the  autumn 
a  layer  of  wood  will  ^be  found  just  as  thick  as  in 
the  part  of  the  tree  not  disbarked,  and  a  single 
layer  of  liber,  with  its  outer  coat  of  cellular  matter 
— perfect  bark — will  have  been  formed  over  the 
whole.  The  entire  formation  of  wood  and  liark  can 
thus  be  seen  by  the  ordinary  observer  without  the 
necessity  of  any  nice  microscopical  work.  Other 
people  have  tried  the  experiment  with  other  trees. 
We  have  seen  large  Apple  trees  that  have  had  their 
bark  peeled  wholly  off  from  their  trunks,  at  the 
season  named,  make  an  entire  new  layer  of  bark  and 


wood,  not  only  with  no  injury  to  the  tree,  but  to  its 
manifest  enjoyment ;  but  our  own  experiments  were 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Cherry.  By  this  experi- 
ment we  learn  that  there  is  no  difference  primarily 
in  any  part  of  the  annual  covering.  The  same  cell 
may  become  permanent  tissue  or  generating  tissue, 
and  from  the  generative  tissue  may  come,  before  the 
season  of  growth  closes,  every  form  of  structure 
known  to  anatomists,  from  pure  wood  to  the  outer- 
most cuticle  of  the  bark.  How  these  cells  become 
differentiated  may  be  passed  over  here.  We  know 
that  cell-growth  is  not  always  \miform  in  its  opera- 
tions. The  law  that  changes  the  outermost  series 
of  newly  made  cells  into  liber  need  not  necessarily 
02>erate  so  exactly  as  to  make  them  perfect  to  this 
end — a  few  may  be  thrown  off  into  the  liber  as  gene- 
rative tissue  —and,  granting  this  possibility,  we  see 
how  the  woody  granules  in  the  Apple  are  formed. 


SEASONABI.E  WORK. 
Finish  thinning  plantations  before  the  buds  begin  to 
expand,  as  a  sudden  admission  of  cold  air  to  a  planta- 
tion after  the  trees  have  commenced  leafing  is  in- 
jurious, especially  to  Larch  growing  on  exposed 
situations  at  a  high  elevation.  Arrange  felled  timber 
into  lots,  each  of  which  should  be  numbered  and 
valued,  and  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  forester's 
note-book  which  will  be  useful  as  a  reference  at  the 
time  of  sale.  Finish  planling  deciduous  and  other 
trees  on  dry  situations  as  soon  as  possible,  if  not 
already  done.  Peat  bog  and  soils  that  retain  excess 
of  moisture,  and  are  apt  to  swell  by  frost  and  eject 
the  plants,  may  be  successfully  planted  at  the  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April.  Examine  all  recently- 
formed  plantations,  and  have  all  failures  and  va- 
cancies carefully  re-planted,  and  in  doing  so  extra 
care  is  necessary  at  this  season  not  to  expose  the  roots 
to  the  influence  of  drying  weather. 

In  favourable  weather  finish  the  sowing  of  seeds  of 
all  deciduous  trees.  Plant  out  seedlings  into  nursery 
lines,  and  transplant  the  stock  to  be  retained  in  the 
nursery  for  another  year,  which  will  encourage  the 
formation  of  fibrous  roots;  such  plants  as  are  not  to 
be  removed  should  be  dug  between  the  lines  in  order 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  stimulate  healthy  growth. 
Dig  and  prepare  ground  for  seed-beds  of  Conifers, 
and  in  places  where  the  ground  is  poor  and  exhausted, 
a  dressing  of  vegetable  mould  or  well-rotted  manure 
may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

Nursery  ground  that  has  carried  a  succession  of 
trees  for  a  number  of  years,  ani  thereby  become 
exhausted,  will  be  much  improved  and  renewed  by 
planting  it  for  one  year  with  Potatoes  or  Turnips, 
which  is  the  best  preparation  for  ground  to  be  sown 
with  tree  seeds  in  autumn.  In  favourable  weather 
commence  to  graft  those  kinds  of  forest  and  orna- 
mental trees  usually  propagated  in  that  way.  Gather 
seeds  of  the  common  and  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
and  in  places  where  the  latter  have  been  growing 
in  groups  of  different  kinds  and  colours,  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  their  seeds  often  produce  new 
varieties  which  are  more  attractive,  and  much  more 
valuable  than  such  as  are  raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  common  R.  ponticum. 

Clean  drains  where  necessary,  and  collect  the 
leaves  in  heaps  to  rot,  which  will  be  useful  as 
manure.  As  March  and  April  are  the  best  months  for 
drying  and  seasoning  timber,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  having  a  suitable  quantity  cut  up  into  boarding, 
planking,  and  scantling  of  different  sizes  for  the 
requirements  of  the  estate.  Examine  and  mark  Oak 
trees  in  forest,  field,  and  park  that  are  to  be  removed, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  when  the  barking 
season  commences.  Secure  trees  so  as  to  prevent 
wind-waving,  and  mulch  such  as  have  been  recently 
planted.  J.  B.  Wedstkk. 

SHORT  NOTE.^WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Trees  to  succeed  Scotch  Fir.— What  kinds  of  trees 
wovild  be  most  likely  to  succeed  if  planted  after  the  Scotcli 
Fir,  .ind  without  the  groiuid  being  cleared?  The  tituation 
is  liigh  and  exposed.— S.  N. 

^  *  Beech,  Sycamore,  and  Ash  will  form  as  good  a  succes- 
sion to  .any  of  the  Fir  tribe  as  c  m  be  found  ;  these  are  three 
quick -growing  and  profitable  trees,  and  none  stand  exposure 
liotter.  They  .ittain  to  l.irge  dimemsions,  1200  feet  above  the 
sea  in  Yorkshire,  fully  exposed.  Pl.int  thick. — Yorkshire- 
man. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itselk  is  Natibe."— aAni-fs/miY. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

THINNING  FRUIT  BLOSSOMS. 

A  CORRESPONDEXT  says  the  thinning  of  the 
flowers  on  Peach  trees  is  not  so  much  practised 
ius  it  might  be.  Why  is  this  important  opera- 
tion neglected  /  It  is  not  new,  for  I  learned  it 
many  years  ago  from  a  very  old  friend,  who, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  was  forcing  foreman  at 
Woburn  Abbey.  It  is  not  unknown,  as  I  have 
fre(iuently  advised  readers  of  the  calenilar  to 
rub  ofl"  all  the  pendent  blossom  buds  before  they 
open.  Vigorous  trees  in  the  heyday  of  their 
youth  do  not  require  this  attention  ;  in  fact, 
they  often  set  l)est  when  all  the  flowers  are 
allowed  to  exjiand,  but  once  settled  down  into  a 
thoroughly  fertile  condition,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  tind  them  producing  80  per  cent,  more  flower- 
buds  than  are  needful  for  the  crop  of  fruit. 
Heavy  cropping,  poorsoil,  unkind  stocks,  one  or 
all  check  the  growth  of  wood  and  favour  the 
formation  of  flower-buds.  These  often  set  as 
thickly  as  Peas  in  a  pod  and  swell  to  a  certain 
size,  when  the  weakest  make  a  dead  stand,  anil 
those  produced  from  the  finest  and  strongest 
flowers  p\ish  forward,  and  are  selected  as  the 
fittest.  Thinning  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
practice  is  then  commenced,  and  although  there 
prevails  an  impression  that  flowering  and  setting 
does  not  weaken  the  trees  to  any  serious  extent, 
the  fact  that  the  fruits  left  on  the  .shoots  at  once 
start  away  with  a  rush  goes  far  to  prove  that 
their  size  and  safety  might  have  been  increased 
by  thinning  oft'  the  inferior  blossom-buds.  To 
disbud  a  set  of  large  Peach  trees  as  plantsmeu 
disbud  their  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  would 
be  a  ponderous  task,  which  few  might  care  to 
undertake,  but  this  method  I  do  not  consider 
necessarj',  as  the  removal  of  the  two  guard  buds 
from  all  triples  would  involve  nuich  care  and 
patience.  Floriferous  Peach  trees  under  glass 
produce  comi^lete  whorls  of  buds  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  in  length,  those  on  the  Tipper  sides  of  the 
shoots  being  most  valuable.  These  I  always 
leave  intact,  but  remove  all  pendent  buds  by 
drawing  the  finger  rather  sharply  do%ni  the 
undersides  of  the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  swell.  By  this  means  probably  30  per  cent, 
of  the  least  valuable  flowers  are  taken,  and  the 
frequent  temptation  to  leave  a  promising  droop- 
ing fruit  whose  point  could  never  colour  is 
avoided.  Wall  Peach  trees  do  not  often  receive, 
although  theyiwoidd  be  the  better  for  this  atten- 
tion, particularly  when  they  become  aged  and 
produce  a  predominating  number  of  blossom- 
buds.  Many  of  the  new,  especially  the  large- 
flowered,  varieties  do  not,  however,  produce 
a  damaging  profusion  of  flowers  ;  why  this 
is  so  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  the  first  remove  from  their  sturdy 
parents  can  have  made  any  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  their  hardiness  ;  and  yet  some  of 
them,  notably  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  and 
others  of  its  race,  are  apt  to  get  more  or 
less  cut  during  sharp  winters.  Few  Peach 
growers  ever  saw  the  old  Noblesse  or  its  off- 
spring, the  Ale.xandra  N<jblesse,  overloaded  with 
flowers,  and  yet  they  seem  to  enter  into  the 
winter  carrying  a  plentiful  crop  of  silvery  buds. 
'A  few  only  of  these  survive  the  mildest  seasons,. 


but  fortunately  those  that  do  escape  the  frost 
or  damp  invariably  set  well — a  fair  proof  that 
floriferoufe  sorts  may  be  freely  thinned  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  advantage  to  the  health 
and  longevity  of  tlie  trees.  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Cherries  are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with,  and 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  bud  thinning,  especially  on 
wall-trained  trees,  woukl  lead  to  equally  satis- 
factory results,  as  we  invariably  find  trees  that 
have  set  profusely  thinning  them.selves  stmie- 
times  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  first  and  last, 
in  forcing  houses  and  all  three  on  walls,  in  course 
of  time  become  one  mass  (jf  .spurs  with  hardly  a 
wood  bud  to  draw  the  sap,  and  although  we 
cannot  well  undertake  the  thinning  of  the  buds 
on  each  individual  spur,  we  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  cutting  out  a  quantity  of  the  oldest 
spurs  bodily  at  the  winter  pruning.  Wioever 
has  been  engaged  in  the  forcing  of  Plums  and 
Cherries  knows  how  necessary  it  is  to  use  a  fine- 
bladed  knife  amongst  the  trees,  especially  where 
they  are  grown  in  pfits,  and  they  will  corroborate 
my  statement  that  liberal  spur-pruning,  which 
is  bud- thinning  on  the  broad  gauge,  is  antago- 
nistic to  insects,  whilst  the  flower-buds  left  (m 
the  trees  are  bold  and  strong  and  invariably  set 
well.  This  practice  might,  no  doubt,  be  carried 
out  with  great  advantage  upon  many  fruit  trees 
of  moderate  size  in  the  open  air.  Pears,  for 
instance,  on  the  Quince,  and  Apples  on  the 
Paradise  stocks,  which  literally  flower  them- 
selves if  not  to  <leath,  certainly  to  premature 
old  age,  might  be  so  treated,  and  I  question  if 
the  fruit  would  not  be  much  finer  and  the  trees 
more  vigorous  than  others  which  are  allowed  ti) 
expand  all  their  blossoms  and  cast  their  fruit  liy 
the  thousand.  Last  year  I  took  five  out  of 
every  six  fruit  ofl"  a  Stirling  Castle  Apple  as 
soon  as  they  commenced  swelling,  liut  I  was  too 
late,  as  others  which  had  been  bud-thinned 
were  much  finer,  and  .showed  no  signs  of  self- 
thinning.  Many  large  growers  cannot  perhaps 
spare  the  time,  but  those  who  can  and  wish  t(j 
have  extra  fine  quality  may  safely  try  this  plan. 


GRAFTING  AND  INARCHING  VINES. 

Mr.  Iggulden  deals  so  well  with  this  subject, 
that  I  hesitate  in  sending  a  few  lines  describing 
what  I  have  done  in  this  way,  especially  as  I 
am  not  quite  in  accord  with  him.  Without 
doubt  any  Vine  will  be  Ijenefited  by  either 
grafting  or  inarching,  and  if  1  had  a  Vine  of 
any  kind  subject  to  shanking  for  instance ;  by 
inarching,  even  without  cutting  back  the  old 
scion,  I  could  secure  a  marked  improvement  the 
following  year.  Again,  supposing  I  graft  or 
inarch,  say,  at  2  feet  or  3  feet  liigh,  the  Grapes 
below  the  graft  will  be  good.  I  have  demon- 
strated this  here  so  many  times,  that  it  is 
now  well  known.  Now  for  a  few  lines  on 
varieties.  Muscats  are  the  only  stocks  I  have 
used  so  far  for  inarching.  As  for  the  most 
noble  of  all  the  black  Grapes— Gros  Colmar — 
all  who  have  tasteil  this  so  worked  admit  that 
flavour  is  gained.  Colour,  again,  is  good,  un- 
less I  overweight  with  crop.  Foliage  is  much 
stronger  ami  not  so  given  to  curl.  In  no  one 
case  do  I  find  Muscats  shank  belcjw  the 
graft.  1  should  say  this  stock  is  used  by  me 
because  I  am  gradually  reducing  Muscats,  the 
Gros  Colmar  being  more  profitable.  I  \ised  one 
Gros  Colmar  to  graft  Madresfield  Court  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results,  flavour  being  all 
gone,  without  any  increase  of  size  in  berry. 
Last  summer  I  inarched  a  Gros  Colmar  on  Bar- 
bari.issa,  and  shall  look  forwaril  vfith  interest  to 
the  result. 

Hamburgh  I  have  used  largely  for  grafting  on 
Alicante,  which  does  well  ;  the  mistake  I  made 


last  year  was  in  the  heavy  crop  (18  bunches, 
40  lbs.)  on  one-year-old  rods,  besides  having  a 
few  Hamburgh  bunches  below  the  union.  I 
was  afraid  the  stock  would  be  against  its  keep- 
ing ;  but,  no,  it  is  all  right  ;  however,  I  hope  by 
lighter  cropping  to  have  finer  Grapes  this 
season.  Handjurgh  as  a  stock  for  Gros  Maroc 
(a  Grape  which  for  early  autumn  up  to 
Christmas  for  selling  has  no  equal)  makes  a  very 
great  improvement  in  flavour,  and  the  berries 
are  large,  but  their  shape  is  somewhat  altered. 
Buckland  Sweetwater  I  have  used  for  Alicante 
and  Gros  Maroc,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  stock  for  these  two  Grapes.  My  best  Gros 
Marocs  were  gi"own  on  this  stock. 

While  I  am  writing  these  few  lines  from  a 
market  point  of  view,  I  trust  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  my  taste  for  quality.  So  much  could 
be  advanced  from  my  side  of  the  question — 
that  is,  improvement  —  but  I  fear  to  say 
more.  It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  run 
down  the  high  quality  of  Lady  Downes  ;  but 
not\vithstanding  I  get  a  good  crop,  neither 
weight  nt)r  price  are  equal  to  Alicante,  which  is 
much  behind  Gros  Colmar.  I  enclose  photo 
of  crop  of  Lady  Downes. 

Scald,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  does  not  trouble 
me  ;  this  in  the  majority  of  cases  can  be  avoided 
by  ventilation,  though  excess  of  moisture,  low 
temperature,  and  allowing  the  Grapes  to  steam 
will  often  cause  it.  Some  people  say  that  this 
is  a  disease  ;  if  so,  it  may  be  prevented.  Again, 
some  affirm  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  ;  this  is 
not  so,  though  it  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
sun  shining  forth  suddenly,  more  especially 
after  a  dull  time.  I  suppose  two  dozen  berries 
would  cover  my  losses  for  last  year  from  this 
cause,  and  in  no  one  case  was  there  one  berry 
that  the  sun  could  touch  by  shining  on.  The.se 
scalded  berries  were  in  the  shade,  and  were  gene- 
rally touched  on  the  north  side.  I  think  before 
coming  into  bloom  that  a  rise  of  temperature 
with  increase  of  ventilation  is  necessary,  and 
this  rise  must  be  maintained  until  the  time 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour.  As  soon  as 
scalding  is  detected,  more  tire  and  ventilation 
should  be  given,  and  a  little  chink  of  air  may  be 
left  on  at  both  top  and  bottom  with  advantage 
during  the  night.  Fo  iter's  Seedling,  highly 
praised  though  it  is,  is  not  equal  to  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  although  the  former  is  the  white 
fJrape  for  this  locality,  and  I  see  every  year  very 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  grown  and  sold  for 
ltd.  per  lb.  With  me,  growing  with  Muscats,  if 
it  hangs  any  time  after  it  is  ripe  the  appearance 
is  gone.  I  purpose  using  thi.s  variety  for  inarch- 
ing Gros  Colmar.— Stephen  Castle. 

It    is   gratifying   to   me   and   satisfactory 

to  readers  of  The  Garden  to  find  an  accom- 
plished Grape  grower  like  Mr.  S.  Castle  corrobo- 
rating all  that  I  have  recently  said  in  favour  of  this 
excellent  system,  as  his  remarks  go  far  to  prove  that 
I  preach  that  which  I  practise.  Knowing  that  the 
character  of  a  vinery  can  be  changed  in  the  course 
of  a  single  season,  nay  more,  that  a  set]  of  fruit- 
bearing  canes  can  be  nm  up  from  bottles  witliout 
sacrificing  the  crop,  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  paper 
would  induce  the  masses  to  try  experiments  upon 
a  few  surplus  rods,  as  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  file  yoiuig  beginner  can  gain  confidence. 
One  or  two  experienced  Grape  growers  inthnated 
that  tlicy  gave  preference  to  inarching,  a  method  to 
which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude,  because 
it  is  as  old  as  it  is  simple — consequently  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  Vine  culture. 
Mv  leaving  tliis  method  untouched  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  misconstrued,  as  I  look  upon  it  as  the  best 
and  safest  mode  of  introducing  new  or  fresh  va- 
rieties, esi:)ecially  when  the  young  wood  is  very 
small,  over-worked,  or  in  a  growing  condition.  The 
white  Gros  Colmar,  for  instance,  which  is  to  be 
sent  out  during  the  coming  summer,  will  no  doubt 
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be  worked  by  many  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  and  I 
sliall  certainly  adopt  this  method.  But  if  I  coidd 
have  button-lioled  Mr.  Roberts,  the  fortunate  raiser, 
I  should  have  preferred  paying  him  for  a  bottle- 
graft,  and  I  venture  to  think  Messrs.  Nash,  Castle, 
and  other  skilled  workmen  would  have  followed 
suit,  that  is  provided  they  have  a  Muscat  house  in 
which  they  might  wish  to  work  it.  Grafting  I  still 
maintain  is  a  method  imperfectly  understood,  but  it 
can  be  learned  without  detracting  from  tlie  older 
system  of  inarching,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  British  Grape  grower  will  set 
about  grafting  a  house  of  Vines  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  he  now  brings  to  bear  upon  grafting  an 
Apple  tree.  As  forced  fruit  producers  we  can  defy 
the  world ;  why  should  foreigners  beat  us  out  of  the 
field  as  propagators  ? — W.  C. 


ably  fine  fruit,  which  generally  ripena  about  the  first 
or  second  week  in  September.  Olitor. 


SHADING  MUSCATS. 


OUTDOOR  PEACHES  AT  HOWICK  HALL. 

Much  has  recently  been  written  anent  outdoor  Peach 
culture,  but,  like  most  questions,  there  are  several 
sides  to  look  at.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  many, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  assume  that  Peaches  cannot  now 
be  grown  successfully  outside  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  although  we  have  not  had  quite  so  favour- 
able seasons  of  late,  by  careful  management  good 
Peaches  may  be  grown  in  this  way.  We  are  informed 
that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  good  Peaches  were  grown 
in  many  places  where  now  they  wUl  not  grow  at  all. 
"J.  S.  W."  in  The  Garden  (p.  252),  March  lit,  says 
that  while  the  outside  cultivator  is  fighting  against 
frosts,  mildew,  blight,  &c.,  the  under-glass  man  is  far 
in  advance  of  him  with  a  much  better  chance  of 
securing  a  good  crop.  But  where  glass  houses  are 
not  available  and  Peaches  are  required,  open-air 
culture  is  the  only  alternative. 

Even  in  the  south  of  England  I  have  not  seen 
Peaches  grown  outside  better  than  they  are  at  Howick 
Hall,  where,  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Northumberland, 
they  have  the  cold  east  winds  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  contend  with.  The  Peach  trees  in  question  are 
growing  upon  a  south  wall,  150  yards  long  by  12  feet 
high,  built  of  red  brick.  The  wall  is  flued  and  is 
supplied  with  furnaces,  but  fire-heat  is  never  used, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fortnight  in  the  autumn,  when, 
if  a  cold  and  wet  season,  it  helps  to  ripen  the  wood. 
The  trees  are  well  shaped  and  full  of  young  wood  to 
the  bottom,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  them  as 
regards  keeping  their  roots  in  check,  also  In  having 
them  near  the  surface,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
secret  in  successful  outdoor  Peach  culture.  When  in 
bloom — as  at  the  present  time — the  trees  are  merely 
protected  by  canvas,  which  is  rolled  up  in  the  daytime. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  summer  pinching,  thinning 
out,  and  nailing  in  the  young  wood,  all  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  ripening  and  colouring  of  the  fruit. 
Another  important  item  is  to  keep  the  leaves  free 
from  red  spider,  aphis,  and  mildew,  which,  if  allowed 
to  increase,  will  quickly  ruin  the  prospects  of  a  good 
crop.  The  trees  are  thoroughly  drenched  on  every 
fine  afternoon,  and  by  these  means  they  are  kept  in 
a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Inglis,  the  head  gardener,  who  informed  me 
that  some  years  ago  he  gathered  ripe  Peaches  from 
the  wall  the  third  week  in  July.  As  a  rule  the  first 
fruit  is  gathered  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
from  that  time  hundreds  of  dozens  of  well-ripened 
fruit  may  be  seen.  Royal  George,  Acton  Scott, 
Dymond,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Louise,  and  Sea 
Eagle  are  the  principal  varieties  grown,  Acton  Scott 
generally  coming  in  first,  followed  by  Royal  George 
and  Dymond,  the  other  varieties  following  in  succes- 
sion. All  the  sorts  are  well  flavoured,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sea  Eagle,  which,  although  it  ripens  fairly 
well,  rarely  attains  flavour  enough  to  fit  it  for  the 
table. 

I  may  also  mention  that  on  the  same  wall  there  is 
growing  the  noted  Howick  Fig,  which  is  figured 
in  Thomson's  "Assistant."  It  is  similar  to  the 
Brown  Turkey,  but  .appears  far  superior  to  that 
variety.  It  has  been  distributed  over  America  under 
the  name  of  the  Howick  Fig.  The  old  tree  covers  a 
space  of  wall  60  feet  in  width  by  12  feet  in  height. 
Although  receiving  no  protection  whatever  during 
the  winter,  it  bears  annually  a  good  crop  of  rernark- 


In  some  vineries  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  shade 
the  foliage  of  Muscat  Vines  to  preserve  them  in 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  condition  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn.     The  need  for  this  ope- 
ration, in  my  opinion,  is  caused  chiefly  by   the 
roots  of  the  Vines  not  being  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  owing  perhaps  to  various  causes.   There 
may  be  too  great  a  depth  of  soil  in  the  border,  and 
that  of  a  nature  not  suited  to  this  Grape.     Roots 
cannot  run  so  freely  in  a  close,  heavy,  retentive 
soil  as  they  will  in  a  border  composed  of  lighter 
material.     Where  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious  cha- 
racter, it  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  borders  so  deep 
that  they  require  more  than  2  feet  thickness  of 
soil ;  if  the  soil  is  light,  6  inches  more  in  depth 
should  be  allowed.     Some  may  say,  why  not  add 
other  kinds  of  lightening  material,  such  as  wood 
ashes,  charcoal,  and  lime  rubbish  ?    A  case  came 
under  my  notice  a  few  years  ago.     When  taking 
charge    of    my    present    situation,    one    vinery, 
amongst  others  to  be  planted,  was  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  Muscats.     A  large  quantity  of  turf, 
varying  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  3  inches, 
was  cut.     This  was  quite  a  mass  of  fibre,  having 
lain  undisturbed  for  over  seventy  years.     It  was 
chopped  up  into  pieces  about  3  inches  or  4  inches 
square,  and  with  it  was  incorporated  a  quantity 
of  lime  rubbish  and  half-inch  bones,  but  no  ma- 
nure.    The  whole  mass  was  trodden  down  firmly, 
the    depth    being    about  3  feet,   with  a  liberal 
drainage  underneath  and  a  free  outlet  for  super- 
fluous water.     In  due  time  the  Vines  were  planted 
and   broke  strongly,   making    growths   the   first 
season  over  2ll  feet  long.     The  roots  were  liberally 
supplied  with  water  during  the  summer  and  the 
Vines  freely  syringed  overhead,  their  appearance 
being  very  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  following  December  they  were  pruned  back 
to  three  eyes  above  the  first  wire  under  the  roof, 
i.e.,  one  pair  of  side  shoots  and  a  leader.     These 
all  showed  fruit ;  one  bunch  to  each  cane  was  re- 
tained just  sufficient  to  prove  the  variety.     The 
following  season  they  grew  away  very  fast  and  bore 
a  good  crop  of  fruit,  which  finished  well ;  but  in 
May  the  next  season,  which  was  the  fourth  year 
of  growth,  the  border  was  one  morning  thoroughly 
soaked  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  about  mid-day 
several  leaves  showed  strong  symptoms  of  having 
been   scorched.     This  could   not  have  happened 
through  the  usual  cause — that  of  insufficient  air, 
because,  being  a  hot  day,  the  house  was  freely  aired, 
and  had  been  so  during  the  time  the  water  was 
being  used.       The   scorching   continued  as   the 
season  advanced  and  generally  after  the  border 
was  watered,  which  we  did  on  dull  days.     This, 
however,   availed    little,   as   the  scorching  went 
on,  and  always  when  there  was  plenty  of  venti- 
lation.    The  consequence  was  that  the  Vines  were 
denuded  of  their  largest  and  best  leaves,  which 
were  of  most  service.     The  crop   of   (! rapes  too 
was  large  in  bunch  and  the  berries  of  fair  size,  but 
they  did  not  finish  off  properly,  and  shrivelled 
early,  almost  as  soon  as  ripe.     Many  were  the 
opinions  advanced  as  to  the  cause  ;    but  the  right 
one  was  obtained  by  digging  down  into  the  border 
in  several  places  and  examining  the  soil.     The 
fibrous  part  of  the  turf  had  decayed,  leaving  the 
whole  quite  an   inert  mass,  excepting  the  part 
where  the  lime  rubbish  was  used.     Of  course,  the 
water,  which  had  been  freely  given,  was  not  able 
to  pass  so  quickly  away  as  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Vines,  and  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  the  turf  was  lacking  in  lasting  powers.  Circum- 
stances would  not  then  admit  of  the  border  being 
thoroughly  overhauled,  the  top  roots  were  simply 
freed  from  this  soil,  and  fresh  material  added  of  a 
lighter  character.     When"  the  house  was  closed, 
the  following  February  a  good  soaking  of  tepid 
water  was  given.     The  Vines  were  watered  until 
the  middle  of  July  following  when     the  Grapes 
were    commencing    to    colour,   and    water    was 
withheld  ;  only   a  light  sprinkle  over  the  border 
and   pipes  twice  a  day  in  favourable  weather. 


In  May,  about  the  time  the  foliage  had  previously 
shown  the  first  sign  of  burning,  a  thin  shad- 
ing was  put  over  the  glass  by  mixing  together 
some  lime  and  water,  adding  a  little  milk,  and 
applying  it  with  the  syringe  on  the  outside  of  the 
glass.  The  Vines  that  year  bore  an  excellent  crop 
of  Grapes,  the  berries  swelled  to  a  good  size  and 
coloured  well  ;  the  foliage,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  shading  and  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots,  was  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition,  thus 
proving  that  Vines  growing  in  strong,  retentive 
soil  do  not  require  so  much  water  at  the  roots  as 
some  might  imagine.  The  Grapes  so  much  im- 
proved that  year,  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  border,  but  the  surface 
roots  .were  improved  by  the  addition  of  lighter 
soil  and  timely  mulchings  of  stable  manure.  When 
any  water  was  required  liquid  manure  was  applied 
in  a  warm  state  ;  added  to  this,  occasional  sprink- 
lings on  the  roof  with  limewash  to  lightly  shade 
the  foliage  from  strong  sun  have  now  assured  a 
good  annual  crop  of  well-finished  Grapes.  To- 
wards the  end  of  August  the  shading  was  allowed 
to  be  washed  off  by  rains,  and  no  more  was  added, 
so  that  the  wood  became  thoroughly  ripened.  In 
such  a  case  as  the  one  herein  described  shading  is 
an  advantage.  S. 


WHY  PEACHES  FAIL  IN  THE  OPEN. 
Some  would  have  us  believe  that  Peach  culture  in 
the  open  air  is  a  forgotten  or  unknown  art,  and 
that  the  majority  of  modern  gardeners  know 
nothing  of  the  wonderful  skill  possessed  by  our 
forefathers  in  perfecting  Peaches  in  the  open  air, 
but  in  my  opinion  modern  gardeners  will  practise 
and  accomplish  everything  that  will  pay  and 
please  their  employers  best,  and  if  Peach  culture 
in  the  open  was  as  remunerative  as  it  invariably 
is  under  glass,  good  examples  of  it  would  be  found 
wherever  Peaches  were  desired ;  but  when  all  the 
uncertainty  and  expense  of  outdoor  culture  is 
placed  against  the  excellent  results  obtainable 
under  glass,  I  am  not  surprised  that  gardeners 
should  adhere  to  the  most  certain  way  of  making 
culture  profitable.  Our  climate  here  is  about  the 
average  of  what  it  is  in  other  parts,  and  some 
years  we  have  a  fine  lot  of  open-air  Peaches,  while 
in  others  we  have  few  or  none.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  attribute  this  to  inferior  culture,  but  to  other 
causes  over  which  I  have  little  control.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  some  of  our  early  trees,  particu- 
larly Hale's  Early  and  Dr.  Hogg,  on  an  east  wall 
began  to  show  signs  of  flowering  during  the  last 
week  in  February.  To  protect  them  as  usual 
three  lots  of  herring-nets  were  suspended  in  front 
of  them,  and  by  the  10th  of  March  they  were 
almost  in  full  bloom.  The  prospects  of  a  crop 
then  were  very  bright,  but  we  had  lo"^  of  frost  on 
the  morning  of  March  13th,  12'"  on  the  following 
morning,  and  7  inches  of  snow  on  the  lf>th.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  bitter  cold  wind,  and  the 
snow  was  driven  everywhere.  It  found  its  way 
througli  the  nets,  and  as  there  was  no  thaw  for 
several  days  the  blooms  were  hidden  under  the 
snow,  and  when  we  inspected  them  on  March  H) 
they  were  quite  brown  and  withered,  and  now  our 
prospect  of  an  early  Peach  crop  in  the  open  is 
destroyed.  I  cannot  tell  what  practice  would 
have  been  introduced  by  the  advocates  of  open- 
air  Peach  culture  under  these  circumstances,  but 
I  felt  very  keenly  that  it  was  a  boon  of  the  greatest 
value  to  be  able  to  protect  them  with  glass,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Peach  culture  under 
glass  should  meet  with  so  much  favour.  As  an 
instance  of  the  advantages  of  it,  I  may  say  that 
we  have  an  unheated  Peach  house  here.  It  ia 
very  old,  and  has  cost  nothing  for  many  years 
excepting  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roof  in 
repair.  It  is  a  most  profitable  house,  as  the  trees 
in  it  invariably  produce  a  heavy  crop,  and  at  the 
time  the  open-air  trees  were  being  starved,  and 
probably  permanently  injured,  those  in  the  cool 
house  were  perfectly  snug,  and  the  small  fruits 
are  now  showing  in  abundance  all  over  the  trees. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  systems  tested  fully 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  season's  success  of  the 
trees  depends  on  the  treatment  it  is  possible  to 
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give  them,  and  the  result  convinces  me  more  and 
more  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  one  and  the 
decided  advantage  of  tlie  other.  Most  of  us  know 
how  much  the  success  of  the  fruit  crops  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  blossom.  The  early-flowering  ones  are  the 
most  liable  to  be  injured,  and  then  is  the  time 
when  nothing  but  a  covering  of  glass  will  save 
them.  J-  Mum. 

ManjaDi. 

Sl'UR-PRUXING  PEACHES. 

A  COREESPONDENT,  "X."  (p.  301),  inquires  if  spur- 
pruning  is  out  of  the  qiu'stion  when  a  healthy  tree 
of  Early  Grosse  Mignoune  which  has  been  root- 
pruned  refuses  to  bear  a  crop.  If  "  X."  will  explain 
what  he  means  by  spur-pruning,  also  if  his  Peaches 
are  growing  against  a  wall  or  under  glass,  a  satis- 
factory reply  may  easily  be  given.  The  variety  in 
question  is  "not  "a  difficult  tree  to  fruit,  as  I  have 
forced  it  for  many  years,  and  consider  it  the  very 
best  of  all  the  early  Peaches.  It  also  does  well  on 
open  walls,  but  being  slightly  tender  as  compared 
with  Royal  George  and  other  small-flowered  varie- 
ties, it  should  have  a  good  aspect,  where  the  wood 
can  be  thoroughly  ripened,  otherwise  many  of  the 
flower  and  wood-buds  will  perish  and  drop  during 
the  winter.  Assuming  that  the  tree,  in  good  health, 
is  growing  under  glass,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
])Ose  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
detailed  management,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  in- 
sufficient sui>ply  of  water  to  the  roots,  or  too  much 
heat  when  forcing  is  commenced.  If  either  of 
these  defects  exist,  this  or  any  other  variety  will 
cast  its  buds,  and  spur-pnining — whatever  that  may 
mean— will  not  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  spur 
system  is  inapplicable  to  trees  on  open  walls,  but 
.siiy  varieties,  notably  the  beautiful  Belle  Beauce,  a 
member  of  the  Grosse  Jlignonne  family,  when  forced 
early,  are  often  made  more  fruitful  by  jiinching  a  few 
of  the  side  shoots  on  strong  growths  instead  of 
rubbing  them  off.  The  better  to  carr\-  out  this  system, 
the  wood  of  the  preceding  yearshouid  be  laid  in  extra 
thin  to  allow  for  the  full  development  of  the  spurs 
and  foliage,  then  all  the  strongest  growths  can  be 
treated  as  we  sometimes  treat  cordons;  but  this 
method  has  little  to  recommend  it,  and  unless  the 
cause  of  sterility — be  what  it  may—  is  corrected  or 
removed,  I  am  afraid  this  untidy  system  will  nut 
help  "X."  out  of  his  difliculty.  Has  "X."  tried 
extension  training— a  system  peculiarly  applicable 
to  all  the  members  of  this  section,  as  many  of  the 
shoots  only  carry  a  minimum  of  wood-buds  ;  a  few 
at  the  base  and  one  at  the  point  ?  Remove  the 
latter  and  the  shoot  evcntuiiUy  dies  back,  as  there 
is  nothing  left  to  draw  the  sap.  Lay  in  all  the 
growths  full  length,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for 
tying  in  young  wood  and  the  full  development  of 
the  ifoliage ;  give  plenty  of  air  and  water,  and  this 
superb  Peach  will  give  entire  satisfaction  in  early 
and  mid-season  houses,  also  upon  open  walls.  No 
early  house,  in  fact,  should  be  considered  complete 
without  it,  as  it  starts  quickly,  ripens  early,  and 
the  qualitv  of  the  fniit  is  exquisite. 

W.  Coleman. 


Grapes  from  South  Africa.— Many  people 
being  interested  in  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  send  over  from  South  Africa  Grapes  for 
the  London  markets  may  like  to  know  that  I  have 
at  the  present  time  in  my  window  a  bunch  brought 
over  liy  Mr.  W.  R.  Murray.  It  has  now  been  in 
the  wii'idow  for  ten  days,  and  is  still  in  tirst-rate 
condition,  thus  showing  that  with  due  care  in  the 
packing,  &e.,  it  will  be'possible  to  bring  them  over 
in  saleable  condition.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show 
the  Grapes  to  anyone  interested  in  the  fruit-pro- 
ducins  question.— Arthuk  RoBiNSON,  8,  Lmden- 
hall  Street,  B.C. 


SHORT  NOTE.— FRUIT. 


Peach  trees  losing  their  leaves.— "|H.  F.  C.   wiU  bs 

glad  to  know  the  reason  why  some  branches  of  the  Poach 
trees  on  the  walls  of  the  %-inery'havc  lost  all  their  leaves,  and 
if  her  gardener  is  right  in  w.aiting  to  thin  the'  fruit  till  it 
stones.  Aa  he  says  it  always  drops  off  then,  may  it  not  be 
that  thfrfruit  falls  from  being  too  crowded  1  • . 


SEASONABLE^WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Stuawbeeeies. 
Whebe  proper  Strawberry-  houses  are  provided  the 
successful  management  of  these  plants  wiU  now 
depend  upon  the  two  elements — air  and  water — 
which  must  be  admitted  and  administered  with  a 
liberal  hand.  A  thorough  change  to  bright  spring- 
like weather  has  already  made  a  wonderful  change 
in  forcing  houses  in  general,  and  Strawbeny  plants 
in  particular,  and  the  latter  being  such  moisture- 
loving  subjects,  the  watering-can  and  the  syringe 
must  be  kept  constantly  going,  not  only  to  secure 
full  crops  of  fruit,  but  .also  to"  prevent  them  from 
injuring  more  valuable  occupants  with  which  un- 
avoidably they  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Good 
forced  Strawberries  are  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
dessert.,  but  they  are  a  ver>-  expensive  luxury,  and 
unless  they  can  "be  had  in  plenty  it  is  questionable 
if  in  these"  days  of  economy  it  would  not  be  better 
to  give  up  the"  risk  of  introducing  sjiider  amongst 
our  Vines  and  Peaches  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ounces 
of  early  fruit  when  later  on  the  same  plants  would 
give  many  pounds  worth  eating.  Light  shelves  in 
Peach  houses  and  vineries  are  tempting  to  many 
men  who  have  to  make  bricks  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  straw,  but  they  pay  dearly  in  the  end, 
and  fur  this  reason  I  again  repeat  the  assertion 
that  full  crops  from  light,  airy  pits  through  April 
and  May  whilst  costing  least  will  give  most  satis- 
faction.' When  the  fruit  in  pits  and  houses  is  set 
and  thinned,  the  Pine  stove,  or  what  used  to  be  the 
Pine  sto\'e,  is  generally  selected  for  swelling  and 
ripening,  and  quickly  the  berries  attain  their  largest 
size,but  heat  and  moisture  .alone  are  not  conducive  to 
flavour;  therefore  a  second,  but  still  a  wai-m  house 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  provided  as  a 
ripening  and  retarding  store.  Into  this  the  pots 
should  be  transferred  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fairly 
coloured ;  water  to  the  roots  should  bo  gradually 
reduced,  sun  and  air  should  have  full  play,  and  the 
delicious  aroma  should  be  the  first  indication  that 
the  fruit  is  fit  for  use.  Nine-tenths  of  the  early 
Strawberries  and  Grapes  are  used  before  they  are 
enjoyable  or  fit  for  use,  but  by  adopting  the  dry, 
airy  "shelf  system,  a  few  days — a  few  hours  even — 
make  an  immense  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  whilst  the  move  forward  favours  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  batches  from  the  general  store. 
If  plants  of  the  early  sorts  are  intended  for  autumn 
fruitins,  this  passage  through  the  airy  house  fits 
them  for  the  cold  pits,  where,  after  being  dipped  in 
sulphur  water,  they  should  remain  to  harden  off 
before  they  are  planted  out. 

Geseeal  Crops. 

Plants  from  which  general  and  late  crops  are  ex- 
pected will  now  be  in  every  stage  from  the  bursting 
of  the  crowns  to  the  setting  of  the  frait.  To  secure 
the  greatest  weight  the  plants  are  capable  of  giving 
the  soil  should  be  well  rammed  and  top-dressed  to 
ensure  the  even  passage  of  water  through  the  balls, 
and  if  dry  and  exposed  shelves  must  be  occupied, 
thin  sods"  of  turf.  Grass  side  downwards,  form  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  pots.  Many  people 
use  saucers,  but  of  the  two  I  give  preference  to 
turf,  as  the  latter,  whilst  absorbing  liquid  and 
throwing  up  a  continuous  stream  of  moisture,  is 
always  free  from  stagnant  water.  Moreover,  when 
the  plants  and  turf  .-ire  introducetl  together  and  do 
not  part  company  until  after  the  crop  is  gathered, 
these  richly  charged  sods  form  a  fine  feeding 
ground  for  the  crock  roots  when  the  fruit  is  swel- 
ling. Read's  patent  from  this  time  forward  will 
plav  a  very  important  part  amongst  shelf  plants 
not"  onlv  subject  to  spider,  but  also  to  mildew. 
The  two,  fortunately,  can  be  settled  with  sulphur 
water,  which  mav  be  freely  used  after  the  sun  has 
left  the  roof  in  the  afternoon.  As  these  plants  come 
into  flower  the  trusses  should  be  propped  or  secured 
with  forked  sticks  to  prevent  eventual  injury  to  the 
stalks  and  fruit,  and  all  weak  and  superfluous  buds 
should  be  pinched  off  before  they  open. 

Latest  crops.— As  these  are  to  shake  hands  with 
the  Vicomtesse,  La  Grosse,  and  that  excellent  early 
Strawberry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  plants  should  be 
made,  or  "rather  kept  in  presentable  condition  by 
carefuUv  plunging  in  leaves,  old  tan,  it  free  from 


worms  or  some  other  moisture-absorbing  material 
L.ate  sorts  should  not  be  disturbed  it  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  the  roots  creep  through  the  apertures 
during  the  winter  and  jjerfonn  good  service  when 
the  fruit  is  swelling  in  May,  and  watering  becomes 
a  heavy  operation.  To  avoid  this,  I  draw  every 
alteniate  row  for  succeeding  forced  plants  and 
leave  the  others  to  fruit  where  they  have  been 
plunged  during  the  winter.  As  the  plants  give 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  a  plentiful  supply  of  Birch 
twigs  should  be  stuck  into  the  pots  to  carry  the 
tru.sses  well  above  the  bed  before  they  rise.  M\ilch- 
ing,  too,  in  the  form  of  short  manure  or  leaf-mould 
may  be  placed  all  o\'er  the  surface,  and  water  in 
abundance  must  be  given  on  fine  mornings.  If 
likely  to  get  too  forward  the  lights  may  be  thrown 
off  the  jiits  every  morning,  especially  in  milil, 
showerv  weather,  and  closed  before  nightfall.  On 
the  other  hand,  late,  unheated  pits  may  be  pushed 
forward  by  shutting  up  with  sun-licat  and  moisture 
when  ordinarj-  forcing  houses  are  closed  for  the 
dav.  Being  impatient  of  confined  or  condensed 
moisture,  cold  pits  so  treated  should  always  have  a 
little  air  through  the  night. 

Vines. 

The  fruit  in  early  houses  started  last  November 
will  now  be  taking  the  last  swelling,  and  possibly 
the  most  forward  berries  will  be  colouring.  If  the 
roots  are  likely  to  require  more  water  before  the 
Grapes  are  cut,"  a  substantial  supply  that  will  carry 
them  through  should  be  given  without  delay.  The 
ripening  period  being  yet  some  weeks  ahead,  clear 
diluted  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  80"  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  especially  where  the  A'ines  are 
aced  or  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  same 
liquid  mav  also  be  used  for  damping  the  floors  and 
filling  the"  evaporating  pans  until  a  drier  atmosphere 
becomes  necessary.  As  days  increase  in  length, 
and  bright,  sunny" weather  p'revails,  a  liberal  circu- 
lation of  warm  "air  will  be  found  an  important 
factor  in  laying  on  colour  and  bloom,  but  great 
care  must  be  observed  in  the  admission  of  this 
element,  as  depressing  checks,  .although  of  short 
duration,  are  often  fatal  to  perfect  finish.  If  the 
later.als  have  been  closely  pinched,  free  growth, 
provided  they  do  not  reach  the  glass  and  so  impede 
the  circulation  of  air,  may  now  be  allowed  to  develop, 
as  good  black  Grapes "  cannot  be  obtained  froni 
Vines  that  are  not  well  furnished  with  plenty  of 
healthv  leaves  and  active  laterals.  The  tempera- 
ture mav  now  range  about  6o°  to  6H°  at  night  with 
air,  and '  75°  to  80°  by  day,  but  much  as  colouring 
Cirapes  require  and  eiijoy  fresh  air,  the  house  must 
always  be  closed  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon 
to  swell  up  the  berries. 

Vines  in  pots  still  more  forward  than  the  pre- 
ceding must  also  have  more  fresh  air  with  just 
sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  it  moving  and  also  to 
prevent  a  sudden  decline  in  the  temperature.  If 
the  roots  have  found  their  way  into  the  plunging 
material,  as  may  easily  be  divined  by  the  vigour  of 
the  laterals,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  flagging, 
but  this  aid  must  not  be  traded  upon  by  allowing 
the  compost  in  the  pots  to  become  dry,  at  least  for 
the  present,  and  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  the  laterals 
growing  must  be  given  until  the  crop  is  removed, 
ilamburghs  in  pots  do  not  often  suffer  under 
liberal  watering  quite  down  to  the  finish,  but  that 
excellent  early  forcing  Grape  Jladresfield  Court 
Muscat,  also  Foster's  Seedling  require  a  little  more 
care,  otherwise  they  may  crack  when  nearly  ripe. 
Cracking  does  not,  however,  often  attend  pot  Vines 
whose  roots  are  active;  still,  it  is  well  to  be  ever  on 
the  alert,  as  I  have  known  a  sudden  change  from  a 
high  and  dry  temperature  to  converse  conditions 
the  most  common  cause  of  cracking  later  in  the 
season. 

MicUeason  Ao?(se.?.— Growth  in  these  is  now  rapid, 
and  dailv  attention  to  stopping,  tying,  and  thinning 
will  keep  all  hands  fully  occuiiied.  Tying  down 
may  sometimes  be  deferred  with  advantage,  but 
stopping  should  always  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
points  of  the  shoots  can  be  caught  with  the  thumb- 
nail, as  checks  and  waste  of  force,  independently  of 
bleeding  from  unsightly  knife  cuts,  are  then.ayoided 
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The  thinniiig;  of  the  bunches  is  another  operation 
which  should  not  be  delayed  a  day  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  usual  to  allow  Muscats 
and  other  shy  setters  to  carry  a  few  superfluous 
clusters  beyond  the  flowering  stage,  but  this  prac- 
tice may  be  carried  to  excess,  as  quantity  does  not 
secure  success  unless  other  conditions  are  right, 
and  all  the  bunches  come  into  flower  simultane- 
ously. Inside  borders  will  now  take  copious  sup- 
plies of  tepid  water,  and  a  good  layer  of  fresh 
stable  litter  should  be  laid  over  the  external  roots 
to  protect  them  from  drought.  The  rainfall  this 
season  has  been  light,  and  a  covering  of  this  kind, 
whilst  letting  in  solar  heat  and  air,  will  prevent 
them  from  descending  to  the  drainage.  It  rarely 
happens  that  the  outside  borders  require  artificial 
supplies  so  early  in  the  season,  but  unless  we  have 
a  steady  fall  of  rain  by  the  time  the  Grapes  are 
set,  a  good  supply  through  the  hose  will  do  no  harm. 
Late  ho  OSes. — The  Vines  in  these  should  be  well 
syringed  twice  a  day  until  the  Grapes  come  into 
flower ;  the  borders,  too,  should  be  well  mulched 
inside  with  short  manure ;  outside,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  with  fresh  stable  manure  well  charged 
with  ammonia  to  be  washed  in  by  sjiring  showers. 
Late  Vines  which  make  all  their  growth  during  the 
summer  months,  and  whose  roots  are  carefully  pro- 
tected from  October  to  Christmas,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
receive  enough  water,  especially  when  the  borders 
lie  high  and  dry  upon  a  foot  or  more  of  clean 
drainage.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  drought  these 
sandwiches  are  not  unfrequently  soured  and  sod- 
dened  by  thick  coverings  of  rotten  manure  which 
poisons  the  late  and  half -ripened  roots  and  fibres, 
when  shanking,  or  want  of  colour,  or  both  follow. 
When  this  does  not  happen  a  pilethora  of  rich  ani- 
mal manure  is  more  conducive  to  a  rank  growth  of 
wood  and  foliage  than  rich  vinous  fruit ;  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  cannot  have 
Grapes  without  leaves,  rich  phosphates,  in  the  form 
of  bone-dust,  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  or  the  like, 
should  be  sown  on  the  borders  and  moderately 
covered  with  fresh  stable  litter,  but  not  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  exclude  sun-heat  and  fresh  air.  By 
this  mode  of  treatment  the  borders  will  soon  attain 
our  average  earth  temperature,  root  action  will  be 
early,  and  when,  after  the  turn  of  midsummer,  the 
Vines  are  feeling  the  weight  of  their  load,  a  good 
mulch  of  manure  washed  in  by  copious  supplies  of 
water  from  the  hose,  if  not  from  the  clouds,  will 
sustain  lateral  growth — the  best  of  all  indications 
that  the  Grapes  will  colour  properly. 

Peaches. 
The  fruit  in  the  earliest  houses  will  now  be  pass- 
ing through  the  tantalising  stage  of  stoning,  and  as 
well  may  we  try  to  move  the  Pyramids  as  venture 
on  the  disastrous  attempt  to  start  them  on  the  last 
swelling  before  this  process  is  complete.  The  daily 
routine  of  watering,  syringing,  and  airing  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  usual  wa}',  and  tying  down,  if 
absolutely  necessary,  may  be  performed,  but  unless 
the  shoots  are  getting  up  to  the  glass,  I  always 
prefer  giving  the  trees  a  little  freedom  until  the 
Peaches  begin  to  swell.  When  this  unmistakable 
stage  sets  in,  the  final  thinning,  pinching  where 
necessary  to  the  j^roper  balance  of  the  trees,  and 
tying  down  must  be  performed.  If  fine  and  perfect 
fruit  is  wanted,  the  trees  should  be  vinder  rather 
than  overcropped,  and  all  pendent  fruits  as  far  as 
is  practicable  should  be  removed.  These,  however, 
where  blossom-thinning  is  practised,  will  not  be 
numerous,  or  where  they  exist  and  are  wanted  an 
efl'ort  should  be  made  to  turn  and  support  them 
with  their  points  to  the  sun.  An  adept  at  this  work 
will  raise  almost  every  fruit,  and  by  the  use  of  short 
jaieces  of  lath  laid  on  or  tied  to  the  trellis  will  fix 
them  in  their  places.  A  pale  Peach  by  some  is 
considered  as  good  as  a  dark  one,  but  Peaches  in 
the  eye  of  a  good  judge  are  not  considered  perfect 
at  every  point  where  colour  is  wanting.  If  old 
trees  were  heavily  mulched  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was 
thinned,  copious  supplies  of  warm  diluted  liquid 
will  complete  their  bill  of  fare.  Young  ones  whose 
behaviour  at  the  outset  was  doubtful  may  or  they  may 
not  require  manure.  If  strong  and  the  crop  is  light, 
the  liquid  will  be  found  suflicieut ;  if  carrying  full 
crops,  a  moderate  mulch  will  do   them  no  harm. 


Upon  this  point  the  grower  must  be  the  best 
judge;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  trees 
under  glass,  although  they  make  shoots  more  than 
?>  feet  in  length,  can  always  be  ripened  to  the 
points,  and  once  properly  ripened  something  must 
be  radically  wrong  if  they  do  not  carry  full  crops  of 
fruit.  If  early  maturity  is  important,  more  heat 
may  now  be  given  to  the  trees,  especially  by  day, 
when  the  temperature  may  run  up  to  80°  after 
closing,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  The  chink  of 
fresh  air  should,  however,  be  admitted  at  nightfall, 
and  the  figures  through  the  hours  of  darkness 
should  not  exceed  60°  to  65°. 

Succesfiion  hoiwes. — The  most  pressing  work  in 
these  will  be  the  tinal  disbudding,  heeling  down, 
and  more  thinning.  If  properly  set,  a  verj'  small 
surj^lus  will  suffice  for  dropping,  as  well-managed 
trees  should  not  cast  their  fruit  after  this  date. 
Unless  Strawberries  have  been  started  in  this  house 
spider  will  not  yet  be  present;  indeed,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  its  appearance  at  anytime;  but  should  it 
crop  up,  a  small  piece  of  soft  soap  and  a  handf  \il  of 
sulphur  added  to  the  syringing  water  will  check  its 
course  in  a  very  short  time.  Pure  soft  water,  it  is 
needless  to  repeat,  should  always  be  provided  for 
syringing  purposes,  as  it  is  not  only  best  for  the 
foliage,  but  being  free  from  lime  or  sediment  it 
leaves  nothing  that  is  objectionable  upon  the  fruit. 
Twice  a  day  should  now  be  the  rule — the  first  time 
soon  after  night  air  is  shut  off,  the  second  when  the 
house  is  closed  for  the  day.  If  plied  backwards 
and  forwards  every  leaf  will  be  bathed,  and  the 
old  wood  will  be  thoroughly  moistened.  Aphis,  too, 
must  be  watched.  So  far  this  promises  to  be  an 
aphis  season,  but  timely  attention  before  the  leaves 
become  curled  is  the  most  economical  course  to 
pursue.  Cheaper  still  is  the  weekly  puff  with  Blox- 
ham's  patent  f  umigator,  whether  fly  is  present  or 
absent. 

Late  houses. — The  trees  in  these  are  marvels  of 
fertility,  and  appear  to  be  setting  well.  We  ply 
the  syringe  pretty  freely  in  this  department  through- 
out the  season,  allowing  the  spray  to  fall  lightly 
during  the  height  of  inflorescence,  and  ever}'  flower 
seems  to  set  well.  As  these  trees  are  generally 
planted  in  external  borders,  the  latter  should  be 
repeatedly  hosed  and  well  mulched,  for  once 
allowed  to  get  dry,  insect  pests  will  be  more 
plentiful  than  the  fruit.  Having  a  few  healthy  pot 
trees  more  than  twenty  j'ears  old,  some  time  ago 
they  were  transferred  to  tubs  and  placed  in  a  glass 
shed.  When  these  became  the  worse  for  wear  the 
sides  were  taken  away  and  replaced  with  a  9-inch 
wall  of  turf.  In  summer  we  bury  the  balls  in  long 
litter  and  hose  the  tops  and  roots  with  cold  water 
copiously.  The  heads  are  about  9  feet  through  and 
always  carry  enormous  crops  of  good  fruit,  not  uni- 
formly high  coloured,  but  equal  to  the  general  nm 
of  market  Peaches.  Growers  who  do  not  succeed 
well  with  pot  trees,  or  cannot  devote  time  to  water- 
ing twice  a  day,  will  do  well  to  try  this  plan,  as  the 
trees  crop  like  Apple  trees,  and  are  as  easily  man- 
aged. W.  C. 

NOTES  OF^E  WEEK. 

Hardiness  of  Acacia  dealbata.  — We  liavc  received 
a  flowering  bniucli  of  this  from  a  pl.^nt  whieh  has  been 
growing  outdoors  at  Kinj>swear,  Dartmoutli,  for  tlie  past  five 
years.  It  blooms  freely  every  season,  and  is  a  grand  object 
when  in  full  flower. 

Chionodoxa  Xiiio'.lise— I  send  you  a  spike  of  this 
bearing  nineteen  flowers.  The  flowers  individually  are  not 
so  large  and  l>eautiful  as  when  fewer  in  number. — L. 

^^*  A  very  fine  spike  of  tliis  favourite  spring-flowering 
bulb.— Ed. 

Salvia  Heeri. — This  is  probably  one  of  the  very  best 
for  winter  flowering.  We  recently  saw  it  iii  good  condition 
at  Plawhatch,  Sussex.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  their  bright  scarlet  colour  is  highly  effective  at 
a  dull  time  of  the  year. — A.  Herrington. 

Narcissi  Hortfleldi  and  Sir  Watiin.— I  send  you 
blooms  of  Hor.'ifieldi  and  Sir  Watkin,  also  var.  Leedsi. 
Horsfieldi  has  been  in  bloom  about  a  fortnight  here.  Bishop 
Mann  stiuds  IS  inches  high  as  awhite  Daffodil,  and  is  nearly 
out  of  bloom  now,  and  I  cannot  send  any  more  blooms  to 
next  conference. — W.  B.  H.,  Corh. 

*..*  A  beautiful  gathering  ;  Horsfieldi,  very  large  ;  Leedsi, 
very  chaste  and  pretty. — En. 

Da£fodiI  committee-— Members  and  growers  <  f  white 
DalTudils  will  very  much  oblige  by  bringing  cut  blooms  uf 
Narci.-^.siis  tortuosus  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Daffodil  com- 
mittee on  April  12.  The  blooms  must  be  from  the  giiaranteed 


toek  as  known  by  that  name  prior  to  the  1SS4  conference, 
and  in  their  possession  for  three  years. — A  Me.mber  of  the 
Dakkudil  Committee. 

Japanese  Camellias. — We  have  received  from  Kr, 
W.  Gordon,  Twickenham,  several  varieties  of  Japanese 
Camellias.  They  are  all  semi-double.  Worthy  of  note  wt  re 
the  following :  Lady  Jane,  bright  red,  the  petals  of  good  sub- 
stance ;  Lady  Vansittart,  the  flowers  profusely  splashed  with 
red  on  a  white  ground ;  Lady  Clara,  piukish  shaded ;  and 
Lady  Vere  de  Vere,  white,  splashed  with  red. 

Primula  cashmeriana. — I  send  you  blossoms 
of  seedling  Primula  cashmeriana,  gathered  out  of 
doors  the  last  day  of  March,  to  show  how  effective 
they  are  in  early  spring-time.  The  plants  com- 
menced to  bloom  four  weeks  ago,  passed  unharmed 
through  all  the  sharp  frosts  and  snow  showers  of 
that  month,  and  are  now  a  soft  mass  of  lilac,  each 
plant  bearing  from  six  to  ten  flower-heads.  The 
young  plants  were  pricked  out  in  their  present 
quai-ters,  a  cool,  somewhat  shaded  border,  last 
summer. — L.  St.  Beidgid. 

%*  Large  and  handsome  spikes  of  flower.  We 
have  scarcely  ever  seen  this  variety  bearing  so  large 
trusses.—  Ed. 

Hardy  Polyanthuses.— I  forward  you  blooms 
of  two  hardy  Primroses,  viz.,  Faust  and  Sovereign. 
They  are  taken,  of  course,  from  plants  grown  under 
glass.  The  former  has  Hose-in  hose  flowers  of  a 
very  rich  crimson  shade,  which  show  up  well  in  the 
sunshine;  the  latter  is  a  fine  yellow  variety.  I  also 
enclose  blooms  of  Polyanthus  William  the  Fourth, 
an  old  red  ground,  gold-laced  variety.  These  were 
gathered  from  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground  all 
last  summer. — A.  D. 

*^*  A  very  fine  gathering.  That  named  Faust  is 
very  striking,  the  colour  of  a  deep  crimson,  with  a 
bright  yellow  eye.  Sovereign,  clear  yellow,  also  is 
very  pretty.  The  Polyanthuses  were  good,  the  gold 
lacing  being  very  even  and  distinct. — Ed. 

Arctotis  undulata  is  one  of  the  less  common 
plants  among  the  crowds  of  showy  flowers  that  now 
adorn  the  greenhouse  <at  Kew.  Its  uncommon 
look  attracts  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  plant.  It  has  flowers  the  shape  of 
those  of  a  pot  Marigold,  but  much  larger  and  of  a 
glowing  bright  orange  colour.  They  are  borne 
singly  on  tall  stalks  rising  above  the  foliage,  which 
is  deeply  lobed  and  silvery  beneath.  It  is  a  half- 
hardy  plant,  and  really  only  suitable  for  pot  culture 
in  a  greenhouse  ;  in  some  places  it  may  be  grown 
outdoors  as  wellasother  species  of  Arctotis. — W.  G. 

Spring  flowers  at  Weybridge.— The  late 
trying  winter  seems  to  have  made  the  early  spring 
flowers  late,  but  more  beautiful  even  than  usual. 
At  Oakwood  we  have  a  bank  of  loam  covered  with 
brown  and  green  Moss  ;  through  this  small  plants  of 
Hepaticas  have  thrown  up  their  flowers  ;  I  counted 
eight  shades  of  pink  and  as  many  of  blue ;  these, 
with  two  sorts  of  white,  give  an  effect  which  could 
hardly  be  beaten  in  Smtzerland.  In  some  bays  of 
the  rockwork  Chionodoxa  Lucilia3,  Scilla  sibirica, 
a  Galanthus  called  Redoutei,  but  as  I  am  told  incor- 
rectly. Narcissus  nanus,  and  Helleborus  purpu- 
rascens  side  by  side  look  very  pretty.  Chionodoxa 
sardensis,  when  in  good  clumps,  and  Scilla  taurica 
are,  I  think,  equal  in  beauty  to  the  favourite  Glory 
of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lucilia;) ;  Anemone  fulgens 
is  very  late,  and  will  not  bloom  for  some  days  ;  Nar- 
cissus minimus,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  its 
collector,  is  much  admired. — George  F.  Wilson. 

The  Neapolitan  Allium  is  a  bulb  not  half 
enough  grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  in  early  spring.  All  who  see  the 
glorious  masses  of  the  white  Allium,  which  for  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  in  perfection  in  the 
greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew,  are  charmed  with  it, 
and  very  few  visitors  know  it.  We  have  never  seen 
it  better  grown  than  it  is  at  Kew  this  year,  for  the 
slender  flower-stems  are  in  some  cases  over  2  feet 
high,  and  have  broad  heads  of  pure  white  flowers 
which  are  quite  devoid  of  any  Garlic  odour.  The 
bulbs  have,  of  course,  been  forced  into  bloom,  and 
this  needs  to  be  carefully  carried  out,  for  if  too 
hurriedlv  done  the  result  will  be  a  paucity  of 
flowers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  plants 
to  be  seen  in  this  house  now  is  composed  of  this 
white  Allium,  the  glittering  scarlet  Anemone  ful- 
gens, also  forced  pot  plants,  and  a  pale  yellow 
Hyacinth— a  charming  harmony  of  colour. — W.  G. 
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LENTEN  ROSES. 

The  real  value  of  this  class  of  Hellebores  for  deco- 
ration at  this  early  season  of  the  year  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated,  and  seeing  how  distinct  they 
are  from  all  other  plants  useil  for  that  purpose 
iust  now,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more 
largely  represented  in  some  of  tlnnr  many  forms  at 
least  in  every  garden.  This  will  l>e  more  apparent 
whan  we  remember  that  they  also  Ikivc  come  under 
the  magic  influence  of  the  improver  or  hybridiser; 
the  variety  of  form  and  colour  already  in  culti%'a- 
tion  is  indeed  most  striking,  the  large  majority  of 
them  being  highly  ornamental.  Their  value  as 
(Commercial  plants  will,  of  course,  be  regulated  by 
the  supply  and  demand,  but  there  can  be  little 
<Unibt  that  it  they  are  brouglit  forward  at  the  right 
time,  they  will  be  as  fully  ajiprcciated  as  their 
merits  warrant  them  to  be.  Not  having  had  experi- 
ence, we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  will  stand 
forcing,  but  we  have  gathered  them  early  enough 
for  market  purposes,  simply  grown  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  frame,  dispensing  even  in  severe 
weather  with  all  artificial  covering  whatever. 

Unlike  H.  niger  and  its  varieties,  about  which  it 
is  needless  to  speak,  so  well  are  they  known  and 
appreciated  in  gardens,  the  Lenten  Roses  seem  to 
try  the  patience  of  the  cultivator  to  a  very  large 
extent,  esjiecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Out  of  doors  and  under  similar  conditions  to 
H.  niger,  they  are  very  difficult  to  manage 
without  some  means  of  protection;  tliejjrevalent 
cist  winds,  combined  with  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere, render  their  success  very  doubtful, 
unless  indeed  under  specially  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. At  this  early  season  the  young 
growths  are  most  active,  and  of  course  very 
susceptible  to  injury;  the  fresh  tender  leaves 
and  the  unopened  flowers  are  often  blasted  and 
rendered  useless  for  decoration  if  exposed 
to  the  bitter  winds  for  a  single  night.  In 
choosing  a  site  for  these  Hellebores,  one  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
should  be  selected,  and  even  then  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  use  portable  lights  for  their 
better  protection.  We  have  never  yet  seen 
their  cultivation  attempted  in  the  conserva- 
tory, where  doubtless  they  would  yield  a  good 
return,  providedalight  situation,  and  one  not  too 
far  from  the  glass  could  be  given  them  ;  they 
could  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  as  an  edg- 
ing, or  mixed  with  other  flowers,  such  as  Hya- 
cinths, Snowdrops,  &c.,  with  good  effect,  and 
without  any  fear  of  their  suffering.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  best  distinct  t_ii"pes: — 

H.  ABSCHASICUS. — This  plant  we  believe  to  be 
the  same  as  H.  atrorubens  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine; it  has  a  fine  robust  growth,  forming  neat 
clumps  and  numerous  rose-]jurpIe  flowers,  prettily 
shown  up  by  the  pure  white  stamens ;  unfortunately, 
it  is  amongst  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  winds,  which 
turn  the  buds  black,  their  entire  destruction  only 
being  a  matter  of  time. 

H.  ANTlQtJOEtiM  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous, 
not  even  excepting  orientalis.  The  blooms  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity,  pale  purple  with  beauti- 
fully imbricating  sepals;  the  leaves  are  also  hand- 
some, forming  dense  tufts  of  bright  green  all 
through  the  summer  months. 

H.  COLCHICUS  is  one  of  the  best  as  regards 
colour ;  the  flowers  are  deep  plum-purjile,  covered 
over  with  a  glaucous  hue,  enhancing  their  beauty 
wonderfully.  The  young  leaves  are  purple  when 
opening,  losing  little  indeed  until  they  are  full 
grown.  The  varieties  coccineus  and  punctatus  are 
really  charming,  and  amongst  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  stand  Well  in  the  open,  with  slight 
protection  at  night. 

H.  (lUTTATUs  with  its  spotted  flowers  is  very 
ornamental.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  comparatively 
robust,  producing  large,  well-formed,  white  flowers, 
with  scattered  purjDle  spots  about  half-way  up  the 
sepals.  This  species  has  had  much  to  do  with 
very  many  of  the  hybrids  cultivated  in  gardens;  it 


crosses  freely  with  abschasicus,  colchicus,  and 
othere,  the  presence  of  the  spots  indicating  its 
parentage. 

H.  OLYMPlcus  is  a  rather  weakly-growing  kind, 
with  greenish  white  flowers.  Professor  Schleicher 
is  a  good  variety. 

H.  OMEXTALis,  next  to  antiquorum,  is  the  freest 
of  this  section.  It  jJroduces  flowers  in  great  abund- 
ance, pure  white,  large,  and  well  formed.  It 
stands  the  cold  better  than  mo.st  of  the  others, 
forming  fine,  fresh  green  tufts  of  leaves. 

H.  PURPURASCENS,  deep  purple,  dwarf,  and  very 
ornamental.  Other  species  or  hybrid  varieties 
worthy  of  notice  are  Apotheker  Bogren,rich  purple- 
rose  ;  Inspector  Hartwig,  plum-purple ;  Gretchen 
Heinemann,  ro.sy  purple  ;  Mrs.  Irene  Heinemann, 
pale  purple,  spotted  carmine  ;  Councillor  Benary, 
snow-white,  with  large  purple  spots ;  Willy  Schmidt, 
pure  white,  one  of  the  best.  Others  are  torquatus, 
luridus,  dumctorum,  graveolens,  Bocconi,  &c.,  all 
nearlv  related  to  H.  viridis.  K. 


either  in  common  soil  or  in  specially  prepared  soil,  or  well- 
'  drained  and  warm  situations  on  the  rockery.  I  have  lost  it 
from  cold  rains  and  frost.  This  I  much  regret,  for  it  is  in 
my  opinion  the  most  beautiful  of  the  famil.v,  the  glaucous 
foHage  giving  a  softness  and  richness  to  the  plant  which  are 
lacking  in  other  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted. — 
J.  C.  L. 


THE  MOUNT  PARNASSUS  SCABIOUS. 

(PTEROCEPHALUS   PARMASSI.) 

This  very  neat  little  plant  is  valuable  for  rock 
and  alpine  gardening  in  warm  soils  in  our 
southern  counties,  but  in  other  parts  its  liarili- 
ness  would  be  doubtful.  Where  it  does  well  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  plants  for  covering  spaces 


The  Mount  Parnassus  Scabious  (Pterocephalus  pamassij. 
Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 


where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  low,  close-grow- 
ing and  pretty  carpet.  It  likes  a  free,  open 
place  in  full  sunlight  and  a  light  soil,  and  grows 
fast  under  these  conditions.  The  leaves  are  a 
light  gi'ey-green  and  the  flowers  flesh-coloured. 


Soldanella  alpina. — This  plant,  as  it  may  be 
seen  at  present  in  full  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew, 
is  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  beautiful  hardy  alpine. 
The  flowers  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  brilliant,  but 
they  are  produced  in  such  quantities  on  small  plants 
that  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  rock  garden. 
The  flowers  droop  like  a  Snowdrop,  of  a  bluish 
colour,  open  bell-shaped,  and  prettily  fringed  at  the 
mouth  with  narrow  bands  of  the  same  tint.  In 
mild  localities  and  in  sheltered  spots,  where  water 
can  be  given  or  withheld  at  pleasure,  this  plant  will 
do  well  and  flower  profusely,  and  even  in  exposed 
localities,  where  it  can  be  protected  from  the  late 
spring  frosts,  it  will  thrive.  A  mixture  of  peat, 
sand,  and  a  little  loam  suits  it  admirably.  Almost 
the  same  treatment  will  do  for  S.  pusilla,  minima, 
montana,  and  their  forms,  among  which  the  white 
ones  are  really  handsome,  and  well  worth  being 
cared  for  in  pots. — K. 

ECypericum  olvxnpicum. — In  the  article  on  the  above 
St  John's-wort  in  The  Garden,  April  2  (p  302),  it  is  stated 
to  be  "perfectly  hardy  and  indifferent  as  to  soil."  The 
same  statement  as  to  hardiness  is,  I  see,  made  in  the  cat  i- 
logues  of  some  of  the  nurserymen.  We  mu^t,  all  of  us,  of 
course,  tpeak  for  ourselves,  but  I  can  only  say  that  in  my 
own  garden,  in  the  favoured  county  of  Kent,  considerably 
south  of  London,  I  have  eiitirely  failed  to  keep  this  plEint. 


THE  FORTUNATE  ISLES. 

At  this  season  the  delightfully  green  slopes  of 
the  steep  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  Santa 
Cruz  Bay,  the  chief  port  of  the  island  of  Tene- 
rifl'e,  do  not  belie  their  promise  of  flowers  on 
closer  acquaintance  ;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine anything  more  interesting  to  a  flower-loving 
and  somewhat  botanic  student  than  the  flora  of 
these  seaside  clifls. 

The  first   thing  that  claims  attention,   even 
while  still  at  sea,  is  the  curious  growth  of  what 
proves   on    examination  to  be  the  well-known 
Euphorbia  canariensis.      This  Euj)horbia  is  so 
like  a  Cactus,  that  it  deserves  description,  being 
leafless,   upright,   and   closely  branching,    with 
four-angled,  thick,  and  flesliy  stems,  which  show 
short  .spines  at  each  angle,  and  of  a  pale  green 
colour.     It  is  at  first  hardly  possible  to  believe 
it  aught  but  a  Cactus,  but  in  summer  when  the 
small  and  green  Spurge  flower  is  to  be  seen,  it  is, 
of  course,  easily  identified.     Now,  the  only  test 
is   to   wound   with   a   knife   one  of   the  fleshy 
branches,  when  the  white,  milky,  and  viscid 
juice  that  oozes  out  proves  its  relation  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia.     This  juice  is  very 
acrid,  and  blisters  the  skin  if   allowed  to 
touch  ii,  as  one  of  our  part}'  found  out  to 
liis  cost.    Sometimes  this  bush  grows  to  a 
large  and  almost  tree-like  size,  but  here  its 
upright  stems  do  not  rise  above  5  feet  or 
(J  feet,  and  its  abundant  growth  produces 
a  very  weird  and  desert-like  eft'ect.     Just 
now,   however,   the  ground  is  bright  with 
flowers  and  fluwering  shrubs  that  recal  sun.- 
mer  gardens  in  England.      The  Marguerite 
or  Paris  Daisy  bush  (Pyrethrum  fruticosum) 
is  native  liere,  and  grows  and  flowers  most 
abundantly,  Ijeing  dwarfer  and  more  flori- 
ferous than   under   cultivation.      Gnjwing 
with  it,  and  also  in  full  flower,  bushes  of 
Lavender  (L.  abrotanoides)  make  a  pretty 
contrast    by    their    lavender-coloured   and 
branched  spikes  of  bloom,  rising  on  tall  steins 
from   the    low-growing   and   finely-divided 
fo'iage.      Orange   Calendulas  of  large  size  are 
very  cheerful  on  the  barer  spaces  ;  and  nestling 
among  the  rocks  is  a  pretty  Scilla,  with  lilac 
buds  and  small,  whitish  flowers  in  long  scapes. 
A  Myrtle-leaved  Thj-me  grows  here  so  exactly 
like  the  small-leaved  Myrtle  in  habit  and  scent, 
that  had  I  not  spied  one  small  twig  with  a  few  lilac 
Thyme  blossoms  open,  I  should  never  have  sus- 
pected such  a  mistake.     Perhaps  the  greatest 
surprise  was  to  find  quantities  of  a  small  white 
single   Dahlia,    apparently   identical   with    our 
garden  plant,  save  fur  its  diminutive  size  ;  how 
this  should  be  naturalised  all  over  the  island  in 
dry   and   rocky  place.'^,   and   when   introduced, 
would  be  most  interesting  to  ascertain.     Then 
a  wild  and   sub-shrubby   Celosia,    with   woody 
root-stock   and    long,    thin    spikes   of    pinkish 
flowers,  recalls  the  brilliant  heads  of  the  culti- 
vated Cockscomb,  though  far  inferior  to  them 
from  a  gardening  point  of  view  ;  and  here  is  a 
curious    little    L'oinjiosite,    also    apparently    of 
American    type,    with    gi-ey-green    leaves    and 
yellow-rayed  flowers  smothered  in  long,   leafy 
bracts.     Behind  a  big  rock,  a  Hemlock,  with 
pale  green  leaves  di\idcd  to  Fern-like  tenuity, 
is  the  only  representative  of  the  Umbellifers  on 
this  eastern  coast  ;  but  on  the  western  shores 
Samphire  gi'ows  freely  in  company  with  Mesem- 
bryanthemum    crystallinum    (our    familiar    Ice 
plant)   and    a    dainty   Arenaria   with    shrubby 
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growth  and  pinky  white  blossoms.  Perhaps 
the  two  most  beantiful  flowers  on  the  vocks 
near  the  sea  are  the  bright  pink  form  of  Statioe 
spatliulata  and  the  grand  lihic  panicles  of  tlie 
Tenerifte  Statice  canariensis,  whose  neater  form, 
Statice  profusa,  is  .so  much  grown  in  our  warm 
greenhouses.  Echiums,  though  not  in  flower, 
promise  a  great  variety  of  beauty,  rivalling  the 
stately  Madeiran  form,  Echium  fastuosum,  whose 
sky-blue  panicles  and  shrubby  growth  will  n(.it 
stand  our  northern  climate  or  lend  themselves 
to  pot  culture. 

Leaving  the  seashore  and  climbing  some  two 
thousand  feet  up,  the  Tenerifle  form  of  Cineraria 
vulgaris  is  .abundant  by  the  roadside.  Here  it 
is  almost  always  red-lilac  in  colour,  with  three  or 
.it  the  most  four  large,  but  thin-rayed  flowers  in 
E  head,  and  with  a  decidedly  pleasant  smell, 
quite  distinct  from  the  Canarian  form,  which  is 
sc  like  that  grown  in  gardens,  with  large  heads 
of  flower  witli  shorter  petals  and  a  r.ather 
coarse  smell  like  Ragwort.  Pale  yellow  single 
Oxalis  and  or.ange  Nasturtiums  have  naturalised 
themselves  everywhere,  and  with  the  Cinerarias 
make  every  bank  gay — a  happy  feeding-ground 
for  swarms  of  Red  Admiral  and  Painted  Lady 
butterflies. 

One  charming  feature  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Hare's-foot  Fern  (Davallia  canariensis), 
Sedum  tabukeforme  (or  a  form  very  closely 
akin),  and  a  handsome  Sonchus  (S.  squarrosus), 
cover  the  tile-topped  walls  in  every  village, 
and  grow  boldly  on  the  barest  possible  sur- 
faces in  a  remarkable  w.ay.  Sonchus  squar- 
rosus is  so  handsome,  with  its  slender  flower- 
stem  crowned  with  a  large  flat  head  of  clear 
yellow  flowers  rising  out  of  a  green  rosette  of 
leaves,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  on 
wall-tops  in  warm  situations,  if  perchance  it  be 
sufficiently  hardy.  Violets  are  still  sweet  in 
shady  and  damp  ravines,  and  send  up  whifis  of 
scent  which  mingle  gratefully  with  that  of  an- 
other garden  favourite,  the  well-known  Genista, 
or  Cytisus,  which  we  grow  in  pots  in  England. 
Genista  canariensis  is  here  growing  wild  on  the 
cliffs,  and  as  full  of  flower  as  possible — a  most 
welcome  friend  to  greet  a  gardener  in  a  strange 
land. 

But  this  is  the  land  of  Bi-oonis,  indeed,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  season  of  the  year 
when  no  BrOom  was  in  flower,  so  anotlier  is 
soon  added  to  the  list.  Geni.sta  proliflca,  a 
Broom  from  the  beautiful  isle  of  Palma,  has 
been  introduced  here,  and  is  grown  largely  both 
as  a  fence  and  also  as  a  forage  plant.  This  is 
now  flowering  freely,  and  has  quite  the  effect 
of  a  Hawthorn  bush  in  the  month  of  May,  for 
its  creamy  white  blossoms,  clustering  amid  the 
large  bright  green  leaves,  are  quite  unlike  any 
other  shrubby  Broom.  Although  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  10  feet,  it  seems  also  to  bear  cropping 
or  mowing  down,  and  in  the  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mer the  iiatives  find  it  more  useful  than  even 
Lucerne,  which  dries  up  more  readily.  Genista 
monosperma,  the  white  Broom  gi-own  in  gar- 
dens, and  the  beautiful  weeping  Genista  filipes, 
the  pride  of  Palma,  which  is  all  but  lost  to 
cultivation,  are  now  and  then  to  be  seen,  but 
the  latter  seeds  so  rarely  that  its  prop.agation  is 
ditficiilt.  Genista  hispanica,  our  Sp.anish 
Broom,  with  its  golden  spikes  of  bloom,  is,  of 
course,  here  abundantly  wild  and  more  or  less 
in  flower.  By  the  roadside  it  attains  a  very  con- 
consider<able  height,  with  a  trunk  5  inches  in 
diameter.  Tlie  wood  is  very  hard  and  useful 
as  fuel. 

Yet  two  more  Brooms  are  peculiar  to  this 
island,  and  seem  to  refuse  to  grow  elsewhere  ; 
both  grow  high  up  on  the  great  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  where  for  a  zone  of  3000  feet  they  almost 


monopolise  vegetation.  As  they  do  not  flower 
till  late  in  spring  at  such  an  elevation,  I  did  not 
see  their  blossoms,  but  their  growth,  which  I 
was  able  to  see,  deserves  remark.  Cytisus,  or 
Genista,  nubigenus,  the  Betoma  of  the  natives, 
in  habit  resembles  the  Spanish  Broom,  but 
grows  still  larger,  forming  bushes  1.5  feet  in 
height  and  at  least  as  much  through.  Its 
woody  trunks  and  stems  are  valued  as  fuel,  and 
when  its  small  creamy  white  flowers  cluster  ovei- 
the  naked  twigs  of  the  previous  year's  growth 
it  is  said  to  be  beautiful,  while  the  honey  is  so 
abundant,  that  hundreds  of  hives  of  bees  are 
sent  up  there  just  as  we  at  home  send  the  hives 
to  the  moors  in  August.  The  peculiar  grey- 
green  of  the  bare  twigs  rising  out  of  the  snow 
when  I  was  there  was  so  unusual,  that  it  would 
be  prized  for  its  winter  eff'eot  could  we  grow  it 
in  English  gardens. 

The  second  Broom  peculiar  to  this  peak  is 
called  by  the  natives  Codeso,  and  is  in  botani- 
cal works  now  called  Adenooarpus  fran- 
kenioides.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  last. 
It  forms  low,  close  bushes  quite  like  stunted 
Gorse,  but  without  any  prickles.  It  is  ever- 
green, or  "ever  brown,"  with  tiny  trefoil  leaves 
clustering  like  Moss  on  the  stems,  and  its 
orange  flowers,  large  in  proportion,  are  much 
admired  by  natives  in  summer.  Another 
Adenocarpus,  A.  viscosus,  is  also  found  in  the 
islands,  while  A.  decorticans  seems  confined  to 
Spain. 

The  wealth  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees 
peculiar  to  these  volcanic  islands  is  most  re- 
markable when  to  these  is  added  the  Canary 
Pine,  which  still  remains  here  and  there  in 
pristine  beauty,  with  rich  brown-red  bark  and 
long  pale  green  needles,  and  flat,  Cedar-like  side 
branches.  Various  Hollies  and  Laurels,  not 
widely  differing  from  known  types,  grow  in  the 
ravines,  but  on  the  dry  slopes  a  most  beautiful 
Cistus  with  shining  evergreen  leaves  and  aro- 
matic scent  is  found,  and  as  its  blossoms  are 
large  and  bright  rose  in  colour,  it  is  a  most  de- 
sirable plant  for  English  rook  gardens,  if  seed 
has  been  imported.  I  believe  it  is  now  to  be 
placed  in  a  genus  apart  and  called  Rhodocistus 
canariensis.  Cistus  monspeliensis  is  said  to 
grow  here,  but  I  did  not  observe  it.  Aspho- 
delus  ramosus  seems  ubiquitous,  and  grows 
everywhere,  just  as  it  does  in  Italy,  Init  other 
bulbous  plants  are  few,  save  Arum  Dracunculus, 
which,  in  company  with  Davallia  canariensis, 
clothes  acres  of  volcanic  boulders  that  are  piled 
up  on  every  side. 

Before  leaving  the  wilds  and  descending  to 
the  gardens  and  Dragon  trees  of  Orotava,  S(j 
famous  in  bygone  days,  there  is  one  more 
native  plant  so  beautiful  and  so  rare,  that,  had 
it  not  been  preserved  and  propagated  in  one 
garden,  it  might  have  been  lost  to  us  for  ever; 
this  is  the  beautiful  Pico  di  Paloma  of  the 
native,  or  Lotus  Pylorliynchus,  which  grows  in 
one  solitary  ravine  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Teneriffe. 

A  deep  scarlet,  trailing  Pea,  perennial,  with 
slender  grey-green  leaves,  and  showing  masses 
of  flowers  large  in  proportion,  hanging  in  fes- 
toons 3  feet  and  4  feet  down  the  terraced  walls 
of  a  garden  facing  north,  is  a  treasure  that  will, 
I  hope,  be  iiictured  ere  very  long  in  tlie  pages 
of  The  Garden.  It  is  represented  as  being 
nearly  or  quite  hardy,  and  will  in  any  case  be 
of  tlie  greatest  v.alue  in  a  garden,  where  it  will 
be  useful  as  a  dwarf  edging  to  summer  beds,  or 
the  glory  of  a  sunny  rockwork,  if  o\ir  atmo- 
sphere allows  its  crimson  and  silver  sheen  to 
retain  its  brilliancy.  Still,  until  carefully  tried, 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  will  succeed,  though  the 
fact   of  its  flowering   on  a  northern   aspect  in 


winter  at  Orotava  is  in  its  favour ;  but  when 
Coft'ee  trees.  Oranges,  and  Bananas  are  growing 
in  the  same  garden,  it  is  ditficult  to  believe  that  jt 
can  thrive  really  well  in  England.  The  quaint 
old  Dragon  trees  round  which  the  villages  liave 
clustered ;  the  treasures  of  the  botanic  garden 
to  which  Mr.  Wildprecht  has  devoted  so  much 
care ;  the  roadway  sides  with  Wigaudias,  blue 
with  blossom,  or  Ferdinandas,  gay  with  corymbs 
of  orange  and  white  Daisy  heads,  or  Oleanders 
already  opening  then-  first  rosy  flowers  ;  above 
all,  the  almost  virgin  islands  of  Palma  and 
Gomera,  which  another  j'e.ar  will  be  accessible 
to  travellei'S,  each  and  all  deserve  so  much  ad- 
miration, that  I  can  but  say,  "go  and  see;"  do 
not  trust  merely  to  the  hurried  description  of  a 
lover  of  sunshine.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


ANNUAL  DOUBLE  MARGUERITES. 
I  AM,  of  course,  alluding  to  the  C.  coronarium  sec- 
tion, and  I  often  wonder  these  are  not  more  grown 
for  cutticg  purposes,  for  they  are  easily  cultivated, 
very  free,  and  also  continuous  in  bli^om.  When  the 
Sicilian  C.  coronarium  first  began  to  develop  the 
double  forms  is  probably  not  recorded,  but  they  were 
known  in  English  gardens  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  the  single  form  of  C.  corouaiium  in  any  seed 
list,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  quite  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  had  sent 
to  me  some  seeds  of  an  African  Daisy  so-called,  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  very  subject. 

The  double  forms  of  C.  coronarium  are  white  and 
jellow,  and  they  have  flat  petals,  recurving  lllce  those 
of  a  Victoria  Aster,  and  there  is  also  a  variety  of 
each  in  which  the  petals  are  quilled.  Being  fertile, 
they  can  be  reidiiy  raised  from  seed,  but  they  are 
found  to  vary — some  are  semi-double,  others  are  fully 
double,  acd  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  good 
selection  from  the  latter  and  then  propagate  it  by 
means  of  cuttings,  which  strike  readily  enough. 
Cutting  plants  are  found  to  be  dwarfer  and  more 
floriferous  than  those  raised  from  seed,  and  therefore 
better  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Of  the  varieties  that 
have  been  selected  and  distributed  by  means  of 
cuttings  there  are  Aurora,  bright  yellow,  the  flowers 
small,  and  wonderfully  neat  and  pretty  ;  and  The 
Bride,  a  white  counterpart  of  this,  and  equally  valuable 
in  all  respects.  The  best  double  yellow  is  Yellow 
Perfection,  a  larger  flower  than  Aurora,  fuller,  and 
even  more  symmetrical.  A  new  Continental  variety 
has  appeared  named  conchiflorum  flore-pleno,  which 
bears  white  flowers  and  broad  shell-like  petals,  and 
is  said  to  be  remarkably  free-flowering. 

Though  originally  classed  with  the  half  hardy 
annuals,  C.  coronarium  and  its  varieties  are  really 
hardy  annuals,  and  grow  frtely  when  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  The  soil  should  be  fairly  light 
and  rich  if  good  bold  branching  plants  and  fine 
flowers  are  desired.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  and  the  plants  thinned  out  as  they  increase  in 
size,  that  they  may  have  ample  space  in  which  to 
develop.  Those  who  have  to  furnish  quantities  of 
cut  flowers  during  the  season  will  find  these  annual 
Chrysanthemums  invaluable  for  cutting  from,  and 
thould  grow  them  in  quantity.  R.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Sea  sand  for  plantfl.— We  h.ive,  about  14  miles  from 
thia  place,  a  sci  sand  depot,  which  is  let  at  .£100  a  ye.ar,  aud 
iu  this  way  we  have  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the 
value  of  thia  article ;  we  use  it  largely  for  all  purposes  where 
sand  is  required,  and  find  it  excellent  for  all  iiiuds  of  plants. 
Cuttings  root  freely  in  it,  large  plants  are  much  bcntfited  by 
it,  and  Carrots  and  other  crops  in  the  kitchen  gu-dcndo 
exceedingly  well  in  it.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  of  sand. 
— .T.  Muiu,  Mayjcm. 

■Wachendorlla  thyrsiflora  and  OrthrosanthuB 

niultiflorus. — Your  correspondent  "  K."  has  done  well  iu 
c.vlling  attention  to  and  recommending  the  former  of  these 
beautiful  platits  in  The  Garden  (p.  SlTj),  April  2,  and  he 
would  confer  a  further  benefit  on  some  of  us  if  he  can  tell  ua 
where  it  is  to  be  procured.  Can  he  or  anyone  else  also  tell 
us  whether  Orthrosanthus  multiflorus  is  also  procurable  ?  I 
saw  these  two  plants  growing  side  by  side  iu  a  damp  place 
on  the  Kew  rockery  some  yeire  ago,  and  was  struck  by  both 
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of  them.  Both  aro  apparently  hardy,  though  tho  latter 
comes  from  N.  Uollaud.  I  have  never  seen  either  uf  these 
plants  offered  in  any  tradesman's  catalogue.— J.  C.  L. 


SOME  USEFUL  CLIMBERS  AND  SUITABLE 
PLANTS  FOR  WALLS. 

As  all  of  the  following  plants  are  cultivated  in 
pots  in  nurseries,  they  can  be  planted  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  but  this  is  the  best  season  in  which  to 
do  it.  Sach  plants  grown  in  pots  are  generally 
what  is  termed  well  established,  and  the  roots 
have  coiled  themselves  round  the  balls  of  soil. 
When,  therefore,  a  plant  rooted  in  this  way  is 
turned  out  of  the  pot,  the  outer  roots  should  be  care- 
fully unwound,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to 
loosen  too  much  of  the  soil  forming  the  centre  of 
the  ball.  The  outer  roots  should  be  carefully 
spread  in  the  hole  dug  for  their  reception.  To 
dig  a  small  bole,  and  put  into  it  a  ball  of 
roots,  such  as  that  just  described,  without  un- 
winding any,  is  useless.  The  place  in  which  to 
plant  should  be  of  sutlicient  dimensions  to  admit 
of  the  roots  being  spread  out  as  above  directed. 
More  than  that.  Climbers  are  generally  gross 
feeders,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  varieties 
of  Clematis.  In  all  cases  where  permanent  plant- 
ing is  done,  the  soil  should  be  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  and  a  good  ilressing  of  well  de- 
composed manure  applied,  mixing  in  some  good 
soil  with  it  until  enough  has  been  put  in  to  enable 
the  plant  to  be  placed  in  position,  not  burying  it 
too  deep,  so  that  mulching  can  be  added.  The 
soil  also  should  be  trodden  firmly  about  the  roots, 
and,  of  course,  every  planter  who  knows  his  work 
will  make  due  allowances  for  the  inevitable  sink- 
ing of  the  soil. 

The  most  suitable  plants  are  Virginian  Creepers 
— Ampelopsis  hederacea,  the  old  North  American 
Virginian  Creeper,  and  its  congener  from  Japan, 
tho  elegant  A.  Veitchi.  This  last  clings  to  the 
wall  or  whatever  it  grows  against,  and  therefore 
saves  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  matter  of  nailing.  Then 
comes  Aristolochia  Sipho,  a  tall,  twining  plant  of 
rapid  growth,  with  large  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
flowers  of  curious  form,  bent  like  a  syphon, 
brownish  yellow  in  colour  and  sweet-scented,  but 
not  abundantly  produced.  Berberidopsis  corallina 
is  an  evergreen  shrub  of  a  rather  scandent  habit; 
the  coral-red  flowers  are  abundantly  producad  in 
terminal  pendulous  racemes  on  long  red  peduncles. 
But  it  should  have  some  protection  during 
frost,  as  when  it  blooms  it  makes  a  gorgeous 
sight.  Berberis  dulci^  is  a  very  pretty,  early- 
flowering  shrub,  quite  hardy  against  a  wall,  and 
worthy  of  being  grown  in  every  garden.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  followed 
by  edible,  globular  black  berries.  B.  stenophylla 
Is  also  a  most  ornamental  shrub,  profusely  laden 
in  April  and  Jlay  with  brilliant  blossoms,  and 
subsequently  with  berries ;  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  bright  citron  yellow.  Bridgesia  spi- 
cata  is  a  fast-growing  evergreen  climbing  plant ; 
the  blossoms  are  abundant,  but  not  showy.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  climbers  that  are  evergreen,  and  it 
quickly  covers  a  wall.  Who  would  not  plant  the 
fragrant  Chimonanthus  fragrans  against  a  wall'.' 
This  is  all  the  protection  it  requires.  As  a  modern 
writer  remarks  :  Midst  frost  and  snow,  bunches 
of  deliciouely  fragrant  flowers  can  be  gathered 
each  Christmas  Day  from  this  winter  -  loving 
bush. 

Ceanothus  azureus  and  C.  dentatus  are  two  de- 
lightful blue  flowering  shrubs  that  bloom  abun- 
dantly when  well  established.  Of  Clematises  there 
are  many  varieties,  spring  and  summer- flowering, 
double  and  single.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
give  varieties,  but  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  spring-blooming  or  patens  section 
must  not  be  cut  back,  because  they  flower  on  the 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year.  The  vigorous- 
growing  summer-flowering  varieties  will  admit  of 
being  cut  back  close  to  the  ground,  much  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  space  the  plants  are  re- 
quired to  cover.  Crataegus  Pyracantha  is  so  well 
known  that  it  simply  needs  to  be  described  as 
trailing  or  climbing  against  a  wall,  and  as  bearing 
an  abundance  of  red  berries  through  the  winter  in 


large  clusters.  Cydonia,  or  Pyrus,  japonica 
makes  an  excellent  wall  plant,  doing  much 
better  in  this  way  than  when  grown  as  a  bush. 
Trained  against  a  wall  it  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  12  feet  or  1.5  feet,  and  form  a  really  beautiful 
object.  The  flowers  are  bright  red,  abundantly 
produced,  and  expand  early.  There  is  a  pure  white 
variety  also,  and  one  known  as  grandiflora  versi- 
color, that  has  very  large  pink  and  white  blossoms. 
Wistaria,  or  Glycine,  sinensis  is  a  vigorous  and 
rapid-growing  climbing  plant,  and  a  magnificent 
ornament  to  our  walls  and  trellises.  It  should  be 
planted  where  there  is  a  good  space  of  wall  or 
fence  to  cover.  Ivies,  and  especially  the  common 
Irish,  make  excellent  wall  plants.  Argentea, 
silver-blotched  ;  aurea,  golden-leaved  ;  palmata, 
deeply  lobed  ;  maculata,  mottled  ;  and  tricolor, 
various  colours,  are  the  best.  Humulus  lupulus, 
the  common  Hop,  can  be  used  in  suitable  places 
with  excellent  effect.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  of  winter-blooming  plants,  ex- 
panding its  bright  yellow  flowers  all  along  its 
leafless  branches  from  December  to  February, 
even  midst  frost  and  snow.  The  common  white 
Cape  Jessamine  (J.  officinale)  is  also  a  charming 
subject ;  and  the  evergreen  J.  revolutum,  a  plant 
that  succeeds  best  against  a  wall,  and  produces 
bright  yellow  and  deliciously  fragrant  flowers. 
Solanum  jasminoides  is  a  pretty  climbing  plant 
bearing  clusters  of  white  flowers,  but  it  requires  a 
south  wall  and  a  sheltered  situation,  being  rather 
tender.  Then  there  is  Tecoma  radicans,  a  Vir- 
ginian climbing  shrub,  with  scarlet  and  orange 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  which  fixes  itself  to  trees 
or  walls  by  rootlets  from  the  branches,  like  the 
Ivy  ;  it  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  soon  covers  a  large 
space  of  wall.  It  is  hardy  in  the  south-west  and 
up  to  the  midlands  of  England.  I  find  I  have 
omitted  Lardizabala  biternata,  an  evergreen  climb- 
ing shrub  from  Chili  ;  the  flowers  are  dark  brown, 
produced  in  pendulous  racemes,  expanding  in 
winter.  It  is  a  beautiful  climber,  well  worthy 
of  a  wall  on  which  to  train  it,  and  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  R.  D. 


Corbularias. — The  distance  between  what  we 

have  been  iu  the  habit  of  considering  t\ijical  C'. 
citrina  and  typical  C.  nivalis  is  wide  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  warrant  the  separate  names, 
Ijut  from  what  we  have  already  seen  of  the  varia- 
tion of  tho  former  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  it 
does  not  appear  diflicult  to  fill  all  the  links  in  the 
chain  between  the  two  sn-called  species.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  be  suiiDrised  that  among  the  recent  im- 
portations sufticient  material  to  accomplish  this 
will  be  found  before  the  season  is  over.  Typical  C. 
nivalis  with  us  is  always  dwarf,  scarcely  raising  its 
pretty  fiowers  above  the  dwarf,  sturdy  foliage,  the 
corona  orange  with  slightly  deeper-tinted  sepals  or 
sjnirs.  In  C.  citrina  the  corona  is  as  large  again, 
citron-coloured,  and  no  difference  between  that  and 
the  spurs.  One  variety  in  the  direction  of  nivalis 
lias  deeper  tinted  spurs  ;  and  iu  the  other,  which  1 
sliould  say  is  almost  intermediate  between  the  two, 
the  flowers  are  small,  two-coloured,  as  in  nivalis, 
about  the  same  tints,  the  scape  being  half  as  long 
again  ;  the  leaves  arc  long  and  flat,  being  entirely 
those  of  tyijical  C.  citrina;  the  habit  being  alto- 
setlier  more  robust  than  that  of  C.  nivalis.  The 
latter  is  just  opening  its  flowers  on  the  rockery, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  real  spring  treat. 
— K. 

White  Trumpet 'Daffodils. — As  the  .season 
lias  again  come  round  when  we  can  make  progress 
with  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  onr 
white  Daffodils,  I  should  like  to  ask  all  growers  of 
them,  and  especially  Irish  growers,  who  have  old 
gardens  in  which  they  are  established,  and  who 
may  not  previously  have  paid  any  very  special  at- 
tention to  them,  to  notice  the  blooms  very  carefully, 
and  note  down  any  particulars  iu  which  they  appear 
to  them  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  cernuiLs.  We 
have  talked  a  good  deal  about  a  trial  of  white  Daf- 
fodils, which  no  doubt  will  be  a  very  excellent  thing 
when  we  are  ready  for  it,  and  have  collected  all 
possible  materials  to  ensure  its  being  as  successful 
and  as  complete  as  possible.     "  Eile  mitweile"is 


a  safe  rule,  and  one  whicli  in  this  case  we  must 
follow  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  undo 
each  year  the  work  of  the  preceding.  I  specially 
wish  gardeners  to  notice  their  white  Trumpet  Daf- 
fodils because  several  beautiful  forms  which  appear 
to  have  become  extinct  in,  or  may  never  have 
existed  in  English  gardens  have  been  found  esta- 
blished in  old  Irish  gardens,  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  still  forms  which  have  not  yet  come  into 
tho  possession  of  those  who  have  made  a  specialty 
of  this  section.  But  although  I  make  the  request 
s])ecially  to  Irish  growers,  I  by  no  means  limit  it  to 
them  ;  I  have  had  several  good  forms  of  [white  sent 
to  me  from  gardens  in  different  English  counties, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  old  English  gardens  as  well  as  in  Irish  ones.  If 
the  owners  of  any  forms  which  appear  to  them  to 
be  distinct  would  be  kind  enough  to  forward 
blooms  of  them  to  the  Narcissus  committee,  which 
meets  on  April  12,  26,  and  May  10,  they  will  confer 
a  favour  on  all  who  are  specially  interested  in  these 
very  beautiful  flowers ;  or  it  they  prefer  to  send 
lilooms  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them,  and 
will  let  the  sender  know  whether  they  are  forms 
which  we  already  have,  or  not,  and  whether  they 
are  worth  sending  on  to  the  committee.  Differences 
might  be  looked  for  in  the  following  particulars  : 
Flowers  either  unusually  large  or  small ;  trumpets 
very  wide  or  very  narrow ;  perianth  longer  than  the 
trumpet  or  much  shorter ;  perianth  divisions  very 
broad  or  very  narrow. — H.  M.  White,  Charlevilh, 
Roscrea. 

Spring  flo'wers. — Amongst  spring  flowers  suit- 
able for  planting  in  the  semi-neglected  or  wild 
garden,  none  eq\ial,  and  few  are  more  suitable,  than 
the  Glory  of  the  Snow.  Where  the  Grass  is  not 
over-rank  it  does  exceedingly  well,  every  year  be- 
coming more  robust,  and  sending  ttp  stronger 
flower-stems  covered  with  its  charming  blue  white- 
eyed  blooms.  Some  Scillas,  such  as  S.  campanulata, 
also  do  well  planted  in  this  way.  S.  sibirica  and  S. 
bifoliaare  so  dwarf  that  they  can  only  be  planted  in 
thin,  almost  bare  spots,  where,  however,  they  seem  to 
thrive  very  well.  Triteleia  lasa  and  uniflora  do  not 
seem  to  be  amenable  to  this  treatment,  although  on 
sheltered  borders  in  the  open  they  hardly  ever  fall 
to  produce  abundance  of  flowers.  When  planted 
among  coarse  Grass  they  begin  to  dwindle  the 
secon<l  year,  and  in  a  few  seasons  disappear  alto- 
gether. Among  Snowdrops,  G.  nivalis  seems  to  be 
by  far  the  most  suitable,  and  even  tinder  trees  it 
yields  abundance  of  its  single  and  double  flowers. 
G.  Elwesi  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  suitable  for 
naturalising,  and  although  apparently  more  robust 
than  the  older  sorts,  it  loses  ground  when  planted 
in  the  wild  garden. — K. 

Eryngium  Oliverianum. — In  your  last  week's 
issue  there  seem  to  be  some  confusion  about  the 
plant  so  beautifully  figured  on  p.  298.  It  is  called 
E.  amethystinum  Oliverianum,  and  as  these  names 
represent  two  distinct  plants,  it  may  prove  mislead- 
ing to  growers  who  possess  either  of  them.  The 
plant  figured  is  no  doubt  E.  Oliverianum,  which 
may  be  found  in  nurseries  under  E.  amethystinum, 
and  this  fact  liiay  account  for  the  above.  The  latter, 
ho'S'ever,  is  a  dwarf  plant,  rarely  exceeding  18  in. 
in  height,  with  deeply  pinnatifld'  radical  leaves, 
spiny;  the  stems  are  smooth, corymbosely branched, 
and  tlie  involucre  leaves,  never  exceeding  seven  or 
eight,  lance-shaped  with  a  few  teeth  at  their  base, 
and  much  longer  than  the  flower-heads;  flower-heads, 
stems,  and  upper  leaves  beautiful  amethyst-blue. 
E.  Oliverianum  is  more  nearly  related  to  E.  ali)inum, 
and  difi'ers  from  E.  amethystinum  in  its  being  3  feet 
or  4  feet  high ;  the  lower  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
roundish,  and  having  cordate  bases;  the  stem- 
leaves  are  three-lobed  ;  the  involueral  leaves  vary 
from  ten  to  twelve,  lanceolate,  bearing  five  or  six 
teeth  on  each  side.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  more  robust  habit  anil  larger  and  more  numerous 
steel-blue  heads  of  flowers. — K. 

Composition  of  sand. — I  recently  read  in 
one  of  your  ]a]jers  an  opinion  that  sea  sand  was  as 
good  as  silver  sand  for  gardening  p\irposes.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  about  this  matter,  and  I 
should  like  to  suggest  a  reason  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  gained  attention.     Our  cliffs  in  this 
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neighbourhood  are  composed  largely  of  calcareous 
sandstone,  and  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  little 
of  our  sea  sand,  there  is  abundance  of  effervescence, 
as  it  consists  largely  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  if 
the  same  test  be  applied  to  silver  sand,  there  is  no 
effervescence,  as  it  contains  no  lime.  Will  not  this 
fact  show  that  the  composition  of  sand,  apart  from 
its  grit,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
will  give  rise  to  different  results  ?  Having  given  my 
theory,  I  should  like  the  opinion  of  practical  men 
as  bearing  on  it.  —  JOHN  Whitfield,  F.C.S., 
Scarborough. 


advised  in  the  case  of  the  cultivated  kinds,  are  very 
pretty  and  serviceable.  W.  I.  M. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES, 

PhoperLY  arranged  and  rightly  treated,  these 
Grasses  are  both  pretty  and  useful.  They  are  pretty 
when  growing,  and  very  useful  during  the  winter 
in  a  dried  state.  The  mixed  flower  borders  are  the 
best  positions  for  them,  and  here  the  seed  may  be 
sown  at  once  thinly  in  small  patches  and  covered 
With  a  little  fine  soil.  Most  of  the  seed  germinates 
quickly,  and  the  seedlings  also  transplant  readily  if 
need  be.  In  some  instances,  especially  where  many 
bulbous-rooted  plants  are  grown,  the  plan  of  raising 
the  Grasses  in  pots  or  boxes  may  be  preferred.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  in  little  drills,  patches  of  plants 
can  be  more  readily  obtained  than  by  sowing  broad- 
cast. On  no  account  should  any  strong  heat  be 
employed  in  raising  the  plants,  a  cold  frame  being 
a  more  suitable  position,  and  the  transplanting  to 
the  borders  ought  not  to  be  delayed  till  they  have 
been  stai-ved  into  premature  flowering.  Rich  land 
naturally  induces  the  production  of  stronger 
flower  stems,  but  ordinary  gai-den  soil  is  quite 
good  enough  for  such  accommodating  weed-liko 
subjects. 

Gymnothrix  latifolia  and  Uniola  latifolia  grow 
to  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  and  these,  therefore, 
may  go  at,  or  near  to,  the  back  of  the  border. 
Diplachne  fascicularis,  Eragrostis  cjdindriflora,  and 
Paspalum  elegans  usually  attain  a  height  of  2  feet, 
while  Stipa  pennata,  Hordenm  jubatum,  Pennisetum 
longistylum,  Bromus  macrostachya,  Briza  maxima, 
Chioris  truncata,  Coix  lachryma,  (jrangea  maderas- 
patana,Panicum  colonum,  Agrostis  argentea,  Agros- 
tis  laxiflora,  and  Agrostis  nebulosagrow  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  heightr  For  the  second  row  from  the 
front  such  kinds  as  Agrostis  dulcis,  Briza  geniculata, 
Briza  gracilis,  Bromus  brizieformis,  Chioris  radiata, 
Eleusine  coraoana,  Eragrostis  elegans,  Eragrostis 
senegalensis,  Lagurus  ovatus,  Pennisetum  fimbria- 
tum,  and  Tricholaina  rosea  are  suitable.  The 
dwarfest  in  habit,  and  the  best  therefore  for  the 
front  rows,  are  Brizopyrum  siculum,  Chioris  elegans, 
Chrysurus  aureus,  Festuca  pectinella,  Festuca  viridis, 
Lasiagrostis  argentea,  Lasiagrostis  splendens,  and 
Tripsacum  dactyloides. 

As  a  rule  these  Grasses,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
are  most  appreciated  in  a  dried  state,  and  are  ex- 
tensively grown  for  house  decoration  during  the 
winter  months.  With  a  very  little  ingenuity  and 
the  display  of  a  moderate  amount  of  taste,  hand- 
some bouquets  suitable  for  large  vases  can  be  made, 
while  for  small  vases  a  bunch  of  a  single  variety  is 
usually  preferable  to  mixtures.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  those  bright  mixtures  sold  by  florists 
can  be  obtained  by  sowing  an  imported  collection 
of  varieties  as  retailed  by  all  seedsmen,  but  people 
with  good  taste  usually  prefer  the  Grasses  as  grown 
to  those  unnaturally  stained  importations.  A  little 
judgment  is  required  in  the  matter  of  cutting  and 
drying  the  Grasses.  If  cut  before  they  are  pro- 
perly "matured  they  keep  badly,  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently stiff  after  dVying.  On  the  other  hand,  if  left 
tiU  they  are  fuUy  ripe  much  of  their  beauty  is  lost. 
It  is  when  they  are  approaching  ripeness,  or  when 
changing  colour  and  quite  dry,  that  they  should  be 
cut,  at  which  time  they  are  sufficiently  matured  to 
dry  and  keep  well.  After  cutting  tliey  ought  to  be 
laid  out  thinly  on  paper  or  mats  and  in  a  sunny 
position,  taking  care  they  do  not  get  wet  in  any 
way,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  ready  for 
storing.  Some  of  the  sorts  are  suitable  for  mixing 
with  cut  flowers  in  vases.  Many  of  the  wild  Grasses 
growing  in  the  hedgerows,  if  collected  and  dried  as 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLTNEUX. 

Arout  this  time  of  the  year  most  growers  com- 
mence to  weed  out  such  plants  as  are  not  suited 
for  the  gi-owth  of  large  blooms.     By  tliis  time 
they  will  show  whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to 
become  suitable  for  the  purpose  named,  as  it  is 
useless   to    grow   on   weak   or   delicate-looking 
plants,  and  generally  it  happens  that  more  have 
been  struck  than  can  be  accommodated  during 
summer  or  housed  in  autumn.     Surplus  stock 
can  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  cut  blooms, 
or  for  conservatory  decoration  tliey  are  equally 
valuable.     Those    that    are    not    required    for 
producing  large  flowers  will  be  from  4  inches 
to  G  inches  liigh,  and  must  be  stopped  for  the 
production    of    side   branches,    shifting    as    re- 
quired into   larger  pots  before  they  are  at  all 
root-bound.     Neglect  of  this  often  causes  a  loss 
of   the   lower   leaves    later   on   in   the   season. 
Plenty  of  space  should  be  given  to  the  plants  in 
all  stages  of  their  growth  ;  otherwise,  they  are 
likely  to  become  weakly.     Flowers  can  also  be 
had  later  in  the  season  by  growing  two  batches 
of  plants.     One  stopping  is  enough  for  some, 
while  others  should  be  again  pinched  when  the 
shoots  are  5  inches  long,  and  again  when  the 
succeeding    branches   have   attained   a   similar 
growth.     From  that  period  allow  them  to  grow 
away  naturally,  so  to  speak,  thinning  no  more 
shoots  or  flower-buds  when  tliey  appear.     Great 
cave  must  be  exercised  in  watering  the  plants  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  never  allowing   them   to 
flag.     As  the  plants  increase  in  size  they  will 
require  supporting.     The  best  method  to  adopt 
is  to  jilace  three  stakes  in  the  pots  in  a  tri.angu- 
lar  form,  and  pass  around  the  plant  a  piece  of 
bast,  securing  it  to  each  stake.     This  keeps  the 
shoots  in   position  and   is   quickly  performed. 
For  the  smallest  plants   8-inch  pots  are  large 
enough  ;  while  for  the  largest,  those  10  inches 
in  diameter  are  ample.     Some  upright-growing 
kinds  may  be  potted   two   in  an    11-iucli  pot, 
always    selecting  plants  of   the  same  kind,   or 
those   of   about   the  same   colour   and   height. 
For  jilants  of  the  smallest  size,  three  or  four 
branches  to  each  are  sufhcieiit  to  retain  after 
the  first  stopping,  but  in  the  larger  size  about 
eight  is  a  fair  number,  and  sutticient  to  pro- 
duce large  bushes,  this  number  being  retained 
at   the    second   stopping,  selecting    always   the 
strongest,  and  removing  any  surplus  ones  not 
required.     The    majority  of   reflexed    varieties 
have  weak  peduncles,  causing  the  blooms  to  hang 
downward   and   consequently  require   support. 
The  largest  sorts  of  the  reflexed  section  are  more 
likely  to  come  with  hollow  eyes.     Where  choice 
can  be  made,  the  following  will  lie  found  suit- 
able, preference  being  given  to  those  naturally 
upright  in  habit : — 


Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
Mrs.  Dixon 
George  Glenny 
Ven'-is 

Nil  Despcrandum 
Mons.  H.  Jacotot 
CuUingfordi 
James  Salt^^r 
Flocon  de  Neige 
Bouquet  Fait 
William  Robinson 
Simon  Di51a\xx 
Trinmplie  du  Nord 
L'Africaine 

Some  Anemone  sorts  bloom  profusely  and  are 

very  attractive,  the  undermentioned  being  the 

best : — 

Soenr  Dorotli6e  SouilliS 

Fabian  de  Mediana 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh 

Princess  Louise 


Margot 

Li  >ympho 

Peter  the  Great 

Elaine 

Mdile.  Lacroix 

Jeanne  Dtlaux 

Dr.  JIacary 

Dr.  Sharpe 

Progne 

King  of  Orimsona 

P(!re  Di51aux 

M.  Awtorg 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsay 


Fleur  de  Marie 
Minnie  Chate 
Mdme.  Goderaux 


Where  white  flowers  are  in  much  demand 
early  in  October,  there  is  no  variety  to  excel 
Lady  Selborne,  as  its  pure  wliite  colour  is  most 
noticeable  while  the  flowers  are  full,  the  florets 
falling  in  a  weeping  manner,  and  rendering  them 
very  suitable  for  cutting  or  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Plants  of  this  variety  grown  on 
the  pinching  system  do  not  succeed  so  well.  The 
flowers  produced  are  thin  in  petal,  and  appear 
much  too  flimsy.  To  develop  its  true  character 
it  should  be  grown  on  what  is  termed  the 
"big  bloom  method."  Another  advantage  in 
this  variety  is  its  early  blooming  propensity. 
Where  space  is  an  object,  this  variety  is  par- 
ticularly valuable,  as  it  can  be  had  in  perfection 
by  the  1st  of  October,  and  therefore  can  be  cut 
and  the  plants  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
the  regular  November  varieties.  When  treated 
as  a  bush  plant  it  cannot  be  so  used.  Cuttings 
should  be  struck  at  the  usual  time,  or  even 
later,  but  in  this  instance  the  plants  probably 
will  not  grow  so  strong.  Do  not  stop  the 
plants,  but  allow  them  to  break  naturally  into 
growth,  selecting  five  of  the  most  promising 
branches,  removing  all  others  and  securing  those 
left  to  a  centre  stake.  When  the  next  break 
takes  place,  which  will  generally  be  early  in 
August,  one  bloom  bud  upon  each  stem  must 
be  preserved.  Each  of  these  five  stems  will 
produce  one  flower,  which  will  be  in  perfection 
by  October  1.  Eight-in.  or  9-in.  pots  may  be 
used  for  single  plants,  but  two,  and  even  three 
plants  may  be  grown  in  11-inch  ones.  When 
the  plants  break  naturally  the  first  time, 
allow  three  branches  only  to  grow  instead  of 
five,  as  before  advised.  At  the  next  break 
select  three  additional  ones  to  those  already 
formed.  In  this  case  remove  all  the  flower-buds 
and  retain  the  six  growths  ;  these  will  in  a 
short  tune  produce  flower-buds,  which  should 
be  retained  one  on  each  stem.  Such  plants  do 
not  require  much  space,  as  this  sort  is  upright 
in  growth  and  not  branching  in  character  to 
the  extent  that  some  kinds  are.  Liberal  appli- 
cations of  manure  applied  in  some  form  should 
be  resorted  to  either  in  a  liquid  state  or  as  a 
top-dressing. 

Single  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  spe- 
cially suited  for  conservatory  decoration  or  for 
supi'ilying  cut  flowers  in  quantity.  These,  to  my 
mind,  have  not  yet  had  that  share  of  attention 
which  their  merits  deserve,  simply  because  the 
rage  has  all  been  for  the  double-flowered  kinds, 
the  idea  of  a  single  Chrysanthemum  being  quite 
out  of  the  question.  A  more  lively  interest  is 
now  being  taken  in  this  class  than  heretofore, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  advent  of  more  varied 
forms,  both  in  colour  and  structure.  They  only 
require  to  be  better  known.  Here  we  grew 
about  fifty  plants  on  the  bush  method,  all  of 
which  bloomed  in  the  greatest  profusion  the 
whole  length  of  the  stems,  quite  2  feet  long, 
and  in  some  instances  more  ;  every  little  piece 
of  side  growth  produced  several  flowers  in  addi- 
tion to  those  on  the  main  stems.  These  plants 
were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sloping  bank, 
intermixing  the  colours,  and  the  eft'ect  was  quite 
charming.  Another  advantage  also,  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  time  they  re- 
main in  flower  ;  being  light  in  the  build  of 
the  florets,  there  is  not  the  same  risk  of 
damp  that  there  is  in  the  incurved  or  reflexed 
sections.  By  the  introduction  of  a  few  late- 
blooming  kinds  the  show  can  be  maintained 
Considerably  longer.  The  perfume,  too,  from 
some  is  like  that  of  Violets,  only  in  a  more 
]_iowerful  form,  and  their  colours  are  so  varied. 
For  filling  centre-pieces  they  are  especially 
valuable.  An  instance  of  this  came  under  my 
notice  during  a  visit  to  a  November  exhibition 
in  the  past  season.     Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
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best  decorated  epergne  composed  of  Chrysan- 
themums aud  Ferns  ;  in  one  instance  only  were 
tlie  single  varieties  used,  the  other  competitors 
depending  upon  the  double,  and  consequently 
much  heavier  kinds.  There  was  no  comparison 
whatever  in  the  stands  for  lightness  of  arrange- 
ment and  beautiful  shades,  as  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  delicate  fronds  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  A.  gracillinium.  These  single  va- 


plants,  covered  with  their  snow-white  flowers,  in  Mr.   R.  J. 
Measures'  garden  at  Camberwcll. 


Orchids. 


W.  H.  GOWER. 

ANGR.ECUMS. 
Although  this  family  contains  a  great  number 
of  species,  tJie  flowers  of  many  of  them  are  small 


Angriecimi  Kutscbji. 


rieties  can  easily  be  grown  liy  following  care- 
fiilly  a  few  simple  instructions,  which  I  will 
give  in  a  future  issue. 


Ooelog-yne  cristata  and  Lemoniana.- The  former, 

although  an  old  inmate  of  our  gardens,  becomes  more  popular 
every  year,  especially  as  improved  forms  of  it  have  recently 
made  their  appearance.  The  variety  Lemoniana,  which  is 
stained  in  the  hp  with  pale  citron  colour  instead  of  orange- 
yellow,  generally  commences  to  flower  about  the  time  cris- 
tata is  past.    We  recently  £aw  some  very  fine  macsea  of  these 


and  insignificant.  Of  these,  A.  distichum,  tere- 
tifolium  and  subulatum  may  be  given  as  ex- 
amples, whilst  on  the  other  hand  A.  sesquipedale 
produces  enormous  flowers,  which  rank  amongst 
the  largest  of  any  of  the  Orchid  family.  They  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  natives  of  Africa  or  the 
African  islands.  During  the  past  few  years  many 
new  and  beautiful  kinds  have  been  introduced ; 
these  have  been  successfully  established  in  our 


plant  stoves,  adding  considerably  to  the  attrac 
tion  of  our  Orchid  collections.     The  following 
may  be  taken  as  the  best  and  most  showy  kinds: 
A.  eburneum. — This  is  a  noble  growing  species 
and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  some  sixty 
years  ago,  as  we  find  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  re- 
cording it  as  being  in  their  celebrated  collection 
at  Hackney  in  the  year  1830,  they  having  ob- 
tained it  from  the  Mauritius.     In  1854  Mr.  Ellis 
visited  Bladagascar,  and  describes  thii  plant  as 
being  common  upon  the  branches  and  in   the 
forks  of  the  trees  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  forests, 
surrounded    with   numerous   Ferns   and   other 
plants;  these  were  flowering  in  the  month  of 
June.      In  our  jilant  stoves  under  cultivation, 
however,  the  plant  flowers  in  winter.     The  leaves 
are  strap-shaped,  some  18  inches  longand  2inches 
broad,  an'anged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion,  and 
light  shining  green  in  colour.     The  spike  is  erect, 
as   long,    or   longer  than   the   leaves,   bearing 
numerous  thick,  fleshy  flowers,  some  4  inches 
across,  which  last  many  weeks  in  full   beauty. 
The  sepals  and  petals   are   narrow,  green,   lip 
large   and   conspicuous,  cordate   in  shape   and 
ivorj'-white.      This   plant   attains   considerable 
dimensions,  and  is  exceedingly  ornamental  when 
not    in  flower.      Although   it   grows   nattirally 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  it  succeeds  best  in  a 
pot  imtler  cultivation.     A.  eburneum  virens  is 
similar    in   size  and  contour  to  the  preceding, 
but  its  foliage  is  intense  deep  green  ;  the  flowers, 
moreover,  are  smaller,   and  instead  of  the  lip 
being  pure  ivory-white,  it  is  tinged  with  green 
down   the   centre.       A.    sesquipedale   is   found 
gi-owing  in  the  same  districts  as  eburneum,  and 
sometimes  they  are  found  in  company.     In  their 
native  habitats  they  appear  to  grow  in  situations 
tolerably   exposed   to   the   sun,    and    therefore 
should  be  well  exposed  to  its  influence  in  this 
coimtry.     Mr.   Ellis  remarked  that  where  the 
plants  were  found  growing  in  shady  positions, 
the  flowers  lacked   their  pure  ivory  whiteness 
and  became  creamy  or  yellowish  wliite,  and  in- 
ferior in  beauty  ;  this  statement  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  plants  in  our  houses  treated  under 
the  same  conditions.     Its  leaves  are  broad,  two- 
ranked,  and  of  a  peculiar  blue-gi'een  hue  ;  the 
flowers   are   ivorj'-wlute,   with   a  fragi-ance   re- 
sembling the  Madonna  Lily,  some  8  inches  or 
9  inches  across,  flat  aud  spreading  ;    lip   veiy 
large,    cordate-ovate,    and    acuminate,    slightly 
toothed  on  the  margins,  and  furnished  with  a 
very  long  and  stout  gi-eenish  spur.     It  blooms 
during   the   •n-inter   and   early   spring   months. 
Angi-a;cums  require  a  resting  season,  but  inas- 
much as  they  have  no  pseudo-bulbs  to  sustain 
them  during  a  period  of  severe  drought,  water 
should  be  administered  sparingly  and  the  tem- 
perature reduced  after  growth  is  finished  ;  this 
should  take  place  about  the  time  they  are  in 
flower.     A.  Leonis  is  a  singular  plant  of  some- 
what   recent    introduction    from    the    Comoro 
Islands.     Its  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  set  verti- 
cally on  the  stem,  and  the  whole  plant  resembles 
a  deep  green  fan.     The  flowers  are  borne  five 
and  seven  together,  pure  white,  aud  very  fra- 
grant, the   long  spur  being  tinged  with  green. 
It  should  be  grown  in  shallow  baskets  and  sus- 
pended m  the  strong  light,   although  the   full 
sun's  rays  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  it 
through  the  clear  glass.     This  plant  is  ft>und  at 
an  altitude  of  some  5000  feet,  and  appears  to  thrive 
under  much  cooler  treatment  than  the  majority 
of  its  congeners.     A.  caudatum  is  still  a  very 
rare  plant  in  gardens,  although   it  ajipears  to 
have  been  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1832.     It 
is  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Afiica,  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  Senegal,  and  consequently  requires 
strong  heat  and  an  abundant  supply  of  moi»tui-e. 
Being    a    compact     plant,    with     leaves    some 
9    inches   or   10  inches    long,   it   can    be   con- 
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veniently  grown  in  a  suspended  basket,  in  which 
position,  moreover,  it  succeeds  the  best.  The 
spike  is  hmger  than  the  leaves,  pendulous,  bear- 
ing numerous  flowers  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
narrow,  spieading,  and  greenish  yellow  ;  the 
lip  wliich  stands  uppermost  is  pure  white,  fur- 
nished with  a  very  long,  pendent  spur,  olive- 
green  in  coloiir.  The  flowers  usually  appear  dur- 
ing tlie  late  summer  and  autumn  montlis.  A. 
Chailluanum,  a  native  of  West  Africa,  from  the 
districts  of  the  Gaboon  and  Nun  River,  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  caudatum ,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  habit  of  growth,  but  from 
whicli  it  is  ttitally.  distinct  when  in  flower.  The 
racemes  are  pendent ;  tlie  flowers  are  pure  white, 
except  the  spur,  which  is  yelloftdsh  greeu  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  about  equal  in  size  ;  the 
flowers  somewdiat  funnel-shaped  for  aboiit  half 
their  length,  the  upper  portion  of  the  segments 
being  reflexed.  A.  Kotscliyi,  which  the  accom- 
panying cut  well  illustrates,  is  a  distinct  and 
free-flowering  kind  from  Eastern  Tropical  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  ivory  white,  with  a  very  long 
spirally  twisted,  reddisli  brown  spur.  A.  Ellisi 
is  a  somewhat  similar  plant  to  the  preceding  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  raceme  nearly 
2  feet  long,  bearing  from  one  to  two  dozen  pure 
white  sweet-scented  flowers,  with  a  deep  brown 
straight  spur  6  inches  hmg.  It  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar.  A.  bilobum. — This  is  a  very  old, 
but  not  well-known  plant  from  the  Guinea  Coast, 
West  Africa.  The  leaves  are  very  deep  green, 
slightly  netted  with  prominent  veins,  and  deeply 
bilobed  ;  the  racemes  are  pendulous,  many- 
flowered,  the  blooms  being  snow-wdiite,  fluslied 
with  pink,  and  sweet  scented  ;  sjjur  sleniler, 
some  2  inches  long,  and  slightly  cleft  at  the  ex- 
tremity. This  plant  is  very  slow-growing,  and 
requires  considerable  care  in  its  management. 
We  have  tried  to  grow  it  under  pot  treatment, 
but  with  little  success  ;  neither  did  it  thrive 
long  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  there  is  no 
douljt  but  tlie  small  shallow  baskets  now  in  use 
wouhl  suit  it  Ijest.  A.  bilobuni  Kirki  is  a  small 
form  of  the  preceding  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  about  4  inches  long, 
broadest  at  the  points,  where  they  are  deeply 
and  unequally  bilobed.  Scape  drooping,  bear- 
ing three  or  more  flowers,  jiure  white  ;  spur 
nearly  3  inches  long,  light  brown.  A.  gladii- 
f olium,  although  not  showy,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  block  culture.  It  is  an  erect  -growing  plant 
with  lanceolate,  acute  leaves;  the  peduncles  one- 
flowered  ;  the  flowers  are  jinre  white,  nearly 
2  inclies  across,  and  furnished  with  a  straight, 
slender  spur  3  inches  in  length.  It  comes  from 
Madagascar.  A.  Scottianuni,  from  tlie  Comoro 
Islands,  is  a  terete-leaved  plant  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  small  !form  of  Vauda  teres.  The 
lip  is  large,  and  the  most  conspicuous  j)art  of 
the  flower,  which  is  pure  white,  saving  the  spur, 
which  is  greenish  bro\vn,  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  some  0  inches  long.  A.  pellucidum,  although 
not  particularly  showy,  is  an  extremely  hand- 
some plant,  bearing  large  broad  leaves,  from 
12  inches  to  18  inclies  long,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  gigantic  Pliahenopsis  grandiflora. 
The  racemes  are  numerous,  as  long,  or  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  tliickly  clothed  with  thiu 
pellucid  white  flowers.  It  may  be  grown  upon  a 
block  when  small,  but  should  be  placed  in  a 
basket  as  it  increases  in  size.  It  is  a  native  of 
low  districts  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
enjoys  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  strong 
heat.  A.  fastuosum,  from  Madagascar,  is  a 
handsome  plant,  with  ivory-white  flowers,  whieli 
are  very  fragrant.  A.  fuscatum,  also  from 
Madagascar,  produces  a  dense-flowered  raceme 
of  white  flowers,  furnished  witli  a  long,  curved, 
slender  spur.     A.  citratum  somewhat  resembles 


in  growth  Phalsenopsis  rosea,  and  produces  in' 
mid- winter  numerous  long,  slender,  pendulous 
racemes,  densely  covered  with  small,  flat,  white 
flowers  tinged  with  citron ;  spur  longer  than 
the  Up,  rather  blunt,  pale  yellow  at  the  ex- 
tremity. It  comes  from  Madagascar,  a  country 
which  appears  to  abound  in  handsome  forms  of 
this  genus.  It  should  be  grown  upon  a  block 
of  wood  or  in  a  shallow  basket,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof.  A.  falcatum  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  thrives  best  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  should 
be  grown  in  the  Odontoglossum  house.  It  is  a 
small  plant  with  very  dark  green  leaves,  pro- 
ducing its  racemes  very  freely,  which  are  densely 
furnished  with  its  pure  white,  long-spurred, 
fragrant  blooms.  Other  fine  kinds  are  A.  ela- 
tum,  articulatum,  descendens,  Eichlerianum, 
pertusum,  &c. 

Angrajcums  require  considerable  care  to  main- 
tain them  in  good  condition,  and  are,  perhaps 
next  to  Pliala;nopsis,  the  most  ditticult  Orchids 
to  cultivate.  They  enjoy  a  high  temperature 
and  an  atmosplieie  well  charged  with  moisture, 
but  a  free  circulation  of  air  must  also  be  main- 
tained. A  season  of  rest  is  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  put  forth  their  blooms  in  due  season, 
liut  they  cannot  withstand  much  drought,  which 
injures  theii'  foliage,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
large  growing  kinds  with  thick  leathery  leaves, 
which  are  less  susceptible.  In  order  to  meet 
these  requirements,  it  will  therefore  be  found 
most  conducive  to  their  well-being  do  reduce 
the  water  supply,  both  to  their  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  lower  the  temperature 
rather  than  to  maintain  strong  heat  and  severe 
drought.  This  resting  period  shoidd  be  about 
the  time  they  are  flowering,  and  as  the  majority 
of  the  kinds  are  winter  bloomers,  this  course  of 
treatment  can  be  easily  applied.  For  those 
grown  upon  blocks  of  wood,  a  little  Sphagnum 
Moss  about  their  roots  is  all  they  require,  but 
for  those  in  pots  and  baskets,  we  have  found 
some  good-sized  lumps  of  rough  peat  and 
nodules  of  charcoal  to  suit  them  admirably, 
whilst  thorough  drainage  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance . 


Cymbidium  eburneum. — This  very  fine  species 
is  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Hoi- 
loway.  It  is  a  large -flowered  variety,  and  bears  two 
flowers  on  some  of  the  scapes  ;  the  sepals  and  petah 
are  pure  white,  as  is  the  entire  flower,  except  a  slight 
stain  of  yellow  on  the  lip.  This  spec'es  obtained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  shy  bloomer  until  its  wants  and 
requirements  were  understood.  Formerly  it  was  kept 
in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  East  Indian  house, 
but  now,  when  grown  in  a  cool  house,  it  flowers 
freely.— G. 

Leelia  elegans  Measuresiana. — This  is  a 
new  and  distinct  variety,  which  we  recently  saw  bloom- 
ing with  Mr.  Sander  at  St.  Albans.  Tlie  plant  is 
robust  in  growth,  and  has  nothing,  either  in  pseudo- 
bulb  or  leaf,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  type.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  both  distinct  and  handsome  ; 
sepals  and  petals  clear  sulphur-yellow,  the  latter 
flashed  with  purple  at  the  tips  ;  lip  broad  ;  front 
lube  rich,  deep  velvety  purple  ;  side  lobes  rolled  over 
the  column,  and  pure  white  in  colour.  The  typical 
Ljelia  elegans  is  a  rare  plant  in  its  native  country, 
and  the  quantities  of  it  that  are  imported  are  not 
large  ;  consequently,  its  varieties,  especially  such  a 
beautiful  one  as  this,  are  not  plentiful. — G. 

Coelogyne  cristata. — Mr.  Page,  in  The  G.\rden 
(p.  275),  March  20,  says  that  the  bulbs  of  this  pro- 
duced under  cool  conditions  were  small.  I  leave  that 
for  you  to  judge,  as  I  have  sent  you  a  ."^ample  of 
bulbs  so  grown.  I  also  remember  that  two  of  my 
largest  plants  in  pots  each  1  foot  across,  which  were 
taken  more  than  twelve  months  ago  from  the  cool  house 
some  time  after  the  bulbs  were  made  and  placed  in 
the  East  Indian  hous3  to  get  a  few  early  flowers,  had 
respectively  twelve  and  sixteen  spikes  of  four,  five, 
and   six   flowers   each.     Requiring    more  room   last 


spring  in  the  Masdevallia  house,  I  shifted  them  into 
warmer  quarters,  viz.,  the  back  stage  of  one  of  the 
lean-to  houses.  The  bulbs  they  made  were  about  the 
same,  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  tithe  only  of  the  flowers 
they  produced  in  the  cool  house. — H.  VlCARY,  SkcI- 
biiri/  House  Gardens,  Haminrrsiiiith. 

*,*  The  bulbs  received  were  large  and  plump,  and 
certainly  showed  that  under  cool  treatment  these 
plants  will  do  well. — En. 

In  reference  to   Mr.  Page's  remarks  on  this 

beautiful  Orchid  in  The  Garden  (p.  275),  March  26, 
a  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  batch  of  this  Orchid  at 
Wortley  Hall  that  had  been  grown  under  what 
might  be  termed  cool  treatment,  as  heat  was  only 
applied  in  cold  or  dull  weather.  The  plants  were 
flowering  very  freely,  and  many  of  them  had  two 
spikes  from  each  bulb,  several  of  the  spikes  having 
seven  flowers  on  each.  One  plant  growing  in  an 
8-inch  pan  had  fifty  spikes  on  it. — C.  R.,  Scdbcrgh. 


ORCHIDS  AT  WILTON  HOUSE. 

The  Orchid  houeea  in  these  gardens  are  very  gay 
just  now,  nearly  a  hundred  species  and  varieties 
contributing  to  the  display  ;  amongst  this  number 
are  some  very  notable  plants.  Odontoglossum 
Edwardi,  the  first  plant  that  flowered  in  Europe, 
is  bearing  a  spike  some  4  feet  in  length,  with  a 
much-branched  panicle  carrying  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  blooms  ;  the  individual  flowers 
are  over  an  inch  across,  and  a  deeper  shade  of 
violet-purple  than  we  have  hitherto  seen ;  the 
peculiarity  of  its  colour  added  to  its  fragrance 
renders  this  a  greatacquisition.  It  is  a  native  of 
high  mountains  in  Ecuador,  and  appears  to  grow 
robustly  under  the  very  coolest  treatment.  O. 
roseum  is  another  departure  from  the  usual  colour 
of  the  genus,  and  its  rosy  crimson  flowers  are  now 
conspicuous  among  numerous  forms  of  O.  Alex- 
andra ;  it  also  requires  a  very  cool  atmosphere. 
Associated  with  these  are  some  fine  examples  of 
0.  triumphans,  pulchellum  majus,  Sanderianum, 
raaculatum,  and  other?.  Of  Oncidiums,  O. 
Weltoni  is  very  conspicuous,  with  a  spike  about 
3  feet  long  bearing  upwards  of  fifty  flowers  ;  it  is 
now  relegated  to  the  genus  Miltonia,  and  is 
known  as  M.  Warscewiczi.  It  comes  from  the 
cool  regions  of  Peru,  and  thrives  well  with 
Odontoglossums  of  the  crispum  section.  In  the 
same  house  are  some  of  the  finest  forms  of  0. 
Phalienopsis  we  have  yet  seen,  the  flowers  being 
very  large  and  highly  coloured ;  the  markings  vary- 
ing in  the  different  forms  from  blotches  and  spots 
of  maroon-crimson  to  purplish  violet.  We  also 
noticed  that  in  some  plants  the  lateral  sepals  were 
joined  together  (connate)  for  their  entire  length, 
whilst  others  were  free,  except  at  the  base.  This 
species,  with  its  near  relative  0  cucuUatum,  can- 
not well  be  kept  too  cool.  O.  sarcodes,  a  Brazilian 
plant  which  requires  more  heat  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  here  represented  by  a  fine  variety 
bearing  a  spike  of  nearly  eighty  flowers.  The 
variations  in  Ly caste  Skinneri  are  very  great; 
indeed,  these  plants  are  quite  an  exhibition  in 
themselves,  several  of  them  bearing  over  fifty 
flowers  upon  a  plant.  These  have  for  several 
years  been  grown  upon  the  cool  plan,  and  have 
become  grand  specimens.  In  the  warm  house 
Dendrobiums  are  very  gay,  being  represented  by 
such  kinds  as  Wardianum,  Devonianum,  litui- 
florum,  crassinode,  primulinum,  and  others,  all  of 
which  have  remarkably  fine  growth.  Jamesianum, 
in  particular,  has  pseudo-bulbs  2  feet  in  length, 
bearing  as  many  as  twelve  flowers  on  each  stem, 
the  ivory-white  sepals  and  petals  being  beauti- 
fully set  oft'  by  the  stain  of  red  at  the  base  of  the 
lip.  Cypripediums  are  well  represented  in  this 
collection,  the  most  noteworthy  example  at  pre- 
sent in  flower  being  Dominianum,  with  seven 
spikes  of  its  long-petaled  flowers.  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  and  eburneum  are  both  extremely 
beautiful,  as  also  are  various  Caltleyas,  but  the 
winter-flowering  section  is  now  on  the  wane. 
Masdevallias  are  not  yet  at  their  best,  but  good 
examples  of  the  brilliant  Veitchiana  grandiflora 
are  in  full  beauty,  associated  with  ignea  in  various 
forms,  amabilis,  Harryana,  and  Chelsoni.  Many 
other  kinds  are  now  flowering  of  less  importance. 
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Suffice  it  to  Bay,  the  cool  treatment  of  all  the 
species  both  from  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  wee- 
tern  hemisphere  is  carried  out  here,  the  condition 
of  established  plants  and  seedlings  proving  how 
congenial  this  is  to  their  well  being.  G. 


Dendrobium  fimbr latum.— Will  some  one 
inform  mo  how  in  oiiltivato  tliis  boautiftil  Dondrobe  ? 
I  havu  thive  plants  umier  my  care  which  fail  to 
bloom  satisfactorily.  They  are  «;rown  in  a  stove 
with  Crotons,Gardenias,and  other  fine-foliao*ed  plants 
which  do  well.  They  are  potted  in  peat,  crocks  and 
charcoal;  one  has  made^rowth  3  feet  to -ifeet  in  lenjrt  li, 
and  one  of  the  others  2  feet  to  3  feet ;  yet  I  have 
only  one  spike  of  lilooin  eiu^h  on  two  of  the  plants. 
I  put  one.  plant  in  a  coal  house  in  December  an<l 
kept  it  dry  for  two  niontiis,  so  that  the  ^^rowtlis 
be.«-an  to  shrivel. —Albert  1*arky.  Shendish,  Hemd 
Hempstf'cul. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans. — This  species, 
which  is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Jacoml»,  at  Stamford 
Hill,  appears  to  have  been  very  much  neglected  by 
Orchid  grower.^,  the  reason  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  is  a  bold-growing  plant  producing  a 
many-flowered  raceme  of  bloom,  the  individual  flowers 
being  upwards  of  3  inches  in  diameter,  sepals  and 
petals  broad,  rich  deep  yellow,  more  or  less  profusely 
blotched  with  chestnut;  lip  large,  whiteat base,  butdeep 
reddish  brown  in  front,  the  toothed  crest  being  also 
white.  It  is  usually  a  late  spring  and  early  summer 
flowering  kind,  but  it  is  now  in  fine  condition  in  this 
collecti  "D,  and  affords  a  rich  contrast  to  the  white 
flowers  of  O.  Alexandrje  and  O.  Pescatorei.  Its 
flowers  are  very  persistent  ;  it  may  be  grown  success- 
fully under  the  same  treatment  as  the  coolest  of  the 
Odimtoglossums. — G. 

Cypripediums  at  Clapton.  —  Amongst  the 
thousands  of  Lady's  Slipper  Orchids  which  Mr.  Low 
has  in  his  nursery  some  very  good  examples  are  now 
flowering.  Trade  collections,  however,  can  never  be 
BO  effective  or  showy  as  the  collections  in  private 
establishments,  for  whiUt  the  latter  conserve,  the 
former  are  only  too  anxious  to  distribute  the  gems. 
C.  Lawrenceanum,  conspicuous  and  handsome  by  its 
remarkably  marbled  leaves,  is  doubly  attractive  when 
in  bloom,  its  large  and  showy  flowers  having  few 
equals  in  the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  C.  villosum 
and  0.  Boxalli  are  represented  by  many  examples. 
C.  Lowi,  although  early  in  the  season,  is  just  begin- 
ning to  unfold  its  lovely  blossoms.  C.  Haynaldianum, 
which  somewhat  resembles  C.  Lowi,  is  also  in  fine 
form,  and  blooms  twice  in  one  season.  C.  Swanianum, 
which  i3  a  hybrid  between  C.  Dayanum  and  C. 
barbatuir,  is  both  distinct  and  handsome,  the  beauties 
of  bo'h  parents  being  happily  blended;  whilst  C. 
Sedeci  and  0.  RoezU  appear  never  to  be  destitute 
of  flowers.— G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS, 


Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana.— Thl3  species  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  erreat  beauty  in  Mr.  Benny's  nursery,  ne3r 
Swauley.  The  plants  are  iu  mo-t  vigo-ous  health,  proJuc- 
ingr  numerous  brandling  spikes,  eich  beaTingfrom  twenty 
to  thirty  of  the-r  beautilful  raauve-coloured  blooms.— G. 

Odontoglossum  cuspidatum— This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  species;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  soft 
primrose-yellow,  blotched  with  chocolate  ;  the  lip  is  white, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  sharp,  stiff  Domt  (cuspidate),  and 
spotted  with  dark  bro?rn.  We  recently  noticed  it  blooming 
in  Mr.  William'*'  nursery  at  Holloway.— G. 

Ada  aurantiaca.— This  is  a  free-growing  Brassia-like 
plant,  and  requires  very  cool  trc-atment.  It  bears  a  nodd- 
ing raceme  of  bright  cinnabar  flower.-',  rendering  it  very 
attractive  and  useful  for  arranging  with  light-coloured 
flowers.  We  recently  saw  it  in  quantity  flowering  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nurse^'y  at  Chelsea. — G. 

Dendrobium  micans.— This  hybrid  is  now  flowering 
with  Messrs,  Veitch  at  Chelsea.  The  growths  measured 
3  feet  in  length,  and  are  well  furnished  with  1  vely  tinted 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  a  bluish  tint  sutfused 
through  the  pale  purplish  colour  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  lip 
there  is  a  dense  purple-maroon  blotch.  This  has  been  raised 
by  crossing  D.  Wardimuni  with  D.  lituiflorum.  — J.  D. 

Phalsenopsis  Stuartiana.— A  seedling  Phal^nopsis 
now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Yeitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  has 
proved  to  ba  the  same  as  the  imported  P.  Stuartiana.  It  was 
raij'ed  by  crooning  P.  Schilleriana  with  Ihe  pollen  of  P.  ama- 
biii-i.  The  white  petals,  the  peiuliar  spotting  and  formation 
of  ihc  labcUum  is  the  same.  This  is  one  more  problem 
.solved.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  parentage  of  P.  casta 
was  verified  by  the  flowering  of  a  hybrid  raised  in  this  nur- 
sery.—J.  D. 


Paphinia  Randi.— This  is  a  new  specie.i  of  this  curious 
family  whicli  we  recently  saw  tloweriDg  with  Mr.  Williams  at 
Holloway.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  P.  eristata  both  in 
growth  and  tlowtr  ;  the  sepals  and  j'ctals  arc  deep  chocolate- 
brown,  with  a  narrow  marginal  Kurder  of  white,  ihe  lower 
sepals  being  streaked  irregularly  with  broad  lines  of  white  ; 
the  lip  is  deeper  coloured  with  a  white  frill,  but  differs  in 
fhape  to  any  other  species  we  have  seen.— G. 


CALANTHES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  name  any  plants 
or  bulbs  which  bloom  so  freely  in  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  months  as  the  Calanthes.  Their 
long  arching  spiken  are  moat  graceful,  and  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  blooms  of  all  the  varieties 
are  charming.  In  many  cases,  plants  which  are 
well  grown  and  promise  to  bloom  freely  are  shy 
in  making  a  display.  Careful  spring  and  summer 
culture  will  always  result  in  abundance  of  flowers 
during  autumn  and  winter.  The  bulbs  are  per- 
fectly at  rest  during  the  blooming  season,  espe- 
cially towards  the  end  of  it,  and  the  beet  treat- 
ment they  can  receive  until  March  is  to  keep  them 
quite  dry.  They  ought  to  be  started  into  growth 
again  in  March.  The  growths  push  forth  from 
the  bottom  of  each  bulb,  and  we  have  seen  them 
nppear  whether  the  bulb  was  planted  or  not,  but 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  treating  them  wo  ever 
tried,  and  which  we  now  follow,  is  to  place  the 
bulbs  in  a  layer  in  a  shallow  box  ;  stuff  between 
them  firmly  with  Moss  to  the  depth  of  '2  inches, 
place  them  in  a  warm  house,  and  allow  the 
growths  to  break  in  this  way.  The  short  roots 
penetrate  the  Moss,  and  the  growths  push  freely 
through  it.  When  these  are  about  2  inches  in 
height  they  are  lifted  carefully,  without  breaking 
root  or  top  growth,  and  potted.  We  have  potted 
them  in  all  sized  pots,  sometimes  placing  four  or 
five  bulba  in  an  Sinch  pot,  or  three  in  a  "inch 
pot;  but  of  all  ways,  we  have  invariably  found 
the  best  to  be  that  of  potting  the  bulbs  singly  in 
Ginch  pots.  They  are  put  into  these  and  never 
shifted  or  repotted  afterwards.  Careful  potting 
is  the  secret  to  their  tuccessful  culture,  and  we 
attribute  more  to  it  than  anything  else.  The 
roots  are  rather  fleshy  and  produced  in  great 
abundance,  consequently  they  require  plenty  of 
drainage  and  a  rough  mixture.  Mere  quantity 
of  drainage  is  not  the  only  point,  as  a  pot  con- 
taining one  quarter  of  drainage  at  the  bottom 
carefully  arranged  is  more  effectual  than  another 
half  filled,  but  improperly  arranged.  We 
have  used  oyster-shells  for  draining  C'alanthe 
pots  with  good  results,  but  whatever  is  used 
should  be  lumpy  and  not  liable  to  get  choked  up. 
The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  little  fibrous 
lumps  of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  charcoal 
and  sand,  and  a  few  rough  horse  droppings.  After 
the  bulk  of  it  has  been  mixed  up,  and  before  add- 
ing the  sand,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  mixture 
a  shaking  in  a  sieve,  to  remove  all  the  small  ma- 
terial, as  small  stuff  is  not  only  useless,  but  in- 
jurious, and  hinders  their  progress.  After  draining 
the  pots,  a  quantity  of  the  potting  mixture  should 
be  put  over  the  drainage.  Make  it  very  firm,  and 
rest  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  on  it ;  filling  up  all 
round  should  then  be  done,  making  it  firm,  and 
finishing  off  with  the  bulb  about  one  quarter  above 
the  soil.  I  approve  of  keeping  them  pretty  well 
under,  as  when  the  pot  becomes  full  of  roots,  the 
bulb  is  apt  to  become  displaced  if  not  given  a 
good  hold  of  the  soil  at  first.  There  is  another 
important  point.  When  potting  is  finished,  many 
would  be  inclined  to  finish  off  with  a  good  water- 
ing at  the  root,  but  this  is  the  worst  practice  that 
could  be  followed,  as  they  are  very  slow  in  start- 
ing into  growth  in  a  wet  soil,  and  do  not  root  half 
80  freely  and  quickly  as  in  a  rather  dry  soil.  Some 
six  or  eight  years  ago  I  visited  a  first-rate  Calanthe 
grower,  who  had  shown  me  on  previous  occasions 
some  of  the  best  bulbs  and  spikes  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  after  showing  me  many  other  good  things,  I 
inquired:  "Where  are  your  noted  Calanthes?" 
He  informed  me  that  the  man  in  charge  of  them 
had  watered  them  too  early,  and  ruined  them 
for  the  season.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
placed  may  be  —in  fact,  must  be  -damp,  and  the 
syringe  used  over  and  under  them,  but  keep  the 
watermg-pot  away  until  a  number  of  roots  have 


been  formed  and  thfy  show  signs  of  growth. 
When  growth  is  active,  water  without  stint,  give 
manure  waiter  frequently  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  bear  exposure  to  the 
sun,  place  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere  where  the 
temperature  averages  70°.  Camiikian. 


Ferns. 

W.   H.   GOWEB. 

ASPIDIUM. 

This  name  comes  from  "  Aspidos,"  in  iillusiou 
to  the  indusiuni  being  round  like  a  buckler 
(jr  shield,  and  hence  the  vernacular  name 
for  this  genus  is  Shield,  or  Buckler  Ferns. 
These  names  are  also  frequently  given  to  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Lastrea  and 
Polystichuni,  but  are  only  applicable  to  them 
when  they  are  treated  as  Aspidiums.  The 
phmts  belonging  to  this  genus  are  characterised 
Ijy  their  erect  habit  of  growth  and  by  their 
fascicled  fronds,  which  are  usually  twice  or 
or  three-times  divided,  the  segments  being 
more  or  less  lobed.  The  veins  are  com- 
poundly  reticulated  (not  free,  as  in  Lastrea 
and  Polystichuni),  and  the  iudusium  is  orbicu- 
lar, with  the  attachment  in  the  centre.  The 
m..st  of  the  plants  included  in  this  family  pro- 
duce bold  and  massive  fronds.  They  are  very 
effective  when  grown  into  specimens,  either  as 
pot  plants  or  planted  itr  a  fernery  constructed 
on  the  natural  system.  The  species  appears  to 
lie  somewhat  widely  distributed  over  the  islands 
and  mainland  of  tlie  tropical  portions  of  both 
hemispheres,  but  n(me  are  found  in  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  their  being  natives  of  the 
Tropics,  they  are  robust  and  vigorous  in  consti- 
tution, their  stout  and  leathery  fronds  enabling 
them  to  stand  a  somewhat  low  temperature 
unharmed.  The  following  are  the  most  showy 
anil  distinct  kinds  in  cultivation  :  A.  latifolium, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  uigi-ipes,  is  a  native 
of  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  fronds  are  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  Ln  height  and  about  8  inches  broad  ; 
the  stems  jet  black  and  naked  for  about  a  third 
of  their  length,  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  the 
base  of  the  fronds  being  furnished  with  numerous 
black  chaffy  scales.  The  fronds  are  membraneous 
in  texture  and  deep  green,  pinnate  in  the  lower 
half,  the  pinn;e  more  or  less  deeply  divided 
into  broad  acute  segments  ;  the  upper  portion 
only  deeply  lobed.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  useful  species.  A.  Barteri  is  a  native 
of  West  Tropical  Africa  and  requires  strong  heat ; 
its  fronds  are  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height, 
once-divided  and  bearing  from  two  to  three  pairs 
of  segments  beside  the  terminal  one,  which  is  the 
largest.  The  segments  are  winged  to  the  mid- 
rib (phinatitid),  lengthened  out  into  tail-like 
points  and  bright  green.  A.  Pica,  also  knowm 
as  ebenum,  in  allusion  to  its  black  stems  (but 
this  designation  is  equally  applicable  to  lati- 
f(.)lium),  is  a  bold  growing  plant,  but  dwarfer 
than  the  majority  of  Aspidiums,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 1  foot  in  height,  and  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
Ijreadth.  The  fronds  are  usually  more  or  less 
ileeply  lobed,  none  of  the  lobes  being  divided  to 
the  main  stem  (raohis) ;  upon  rare  occasions, 
however,  we  have  observed  them  pinnate  in  the 
lower  part,  having  a  single  pair-  of  lobed  seg- 
ments at  tlie  base,  in  which  condition  it  some- 
what resembles  trifoliatum,  but  its  ebony-black 
stem  renders  it  easily  distinguishable  from  that 
si>ecies.  It  forms  a  handsome  sjieeimen  when 
grown  in  a  pot,  and  is  also  very  effective  planted 
in  a  prominent  position  in  the  rock-fernery,  not 
too  far  above  the  line  of  sight.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Mauritius  and  grows  freest  in  stove  lieat. 
A .  coadunatum  is  a  handsome  Fern  from  Ceylon, 
producing  fronds  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and 
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6  inclies  to  8  inches  broad ;  the  stems  are  brown, 
bare  for  about  a  third  of  their  length.    Tlie  fronds 
are  somewhat  triangular  in  outline,  the  upper 
portion  pinnate,  having  the  lobes  divided  about 
half-way  down  ;  the  lowerpair  of  piunre,  however, 
are  again  divided  on  their  inferior  edge,  whilst 
the  colour  is  bright  cheerful  green.     In  A.  re- 
jiandum  the  fronds  are  about  18  inches  high, 
jiiunate  in  the  lower  part,  the  basal  pair  of  seg- 
ments being  one-lobed  on  their  inferior  edge, 
but  the  upper  ones  are  winged  with  the  stem 
at   their  base.     They  usually  bear  live  or  six 
pairs  of  pinnte  and  a  terminal  one,  each  being 
about  5  inches  in  length,   with  smooth  edges, 
deep   green    in    colour.       It   comes   from    the 
Philippine  Islands.     A.  subtriphyllum  is  a  hand- 
some species,   a  native  of    Ceylon,  the   fertile 
fronds    usually   somewhat    narrower   than   the 
sterile    ones  ;   the  stems  are   naked   for   about 
half  their  length,  fronds  oblong  in  outline,  the 
terminal  pinnie  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  ;  this  is  obtusely  lobed,  and  tapers  to  a 
point  ;  at  the  base  are  a  pair  of  pinn;ii  entirely 
separated   from  the  terminal  one,  these  again 
being  lobeil  on  their  inferior  edge.     They  are 
deep  green  in   colour,   and  bear   cojrious  dark 
brown   sori,      A.    variolosum  is  a  plant  which 
closely  resembles  the  preceding  and  also  comes 
from    Ceylon.     A.    decurrens,  another   Ceylon 
plant,  produces   fronds   of    two   kinds  ;  in  the 
very  young  state   the   sterile   ones  are  simple, 
but   as   they  increase  in   size   they   produce   a 
single  pair  of    obtuse  lobes  a  little  below  the 
middle  ;  these  infertile  fronds  are  from  6  inches 
to  12  inches  high,  and  2  inches  to  3  inches  broad, 
undulate  at  the   edges  and  deep   green.     The 
fertile  fronds  are  very  distinct  and  about  double 
the  size   of   the   sterile  ones  ;  they  are  deeply 
pinnatiiid,    bearing  four    or   five  pairs  of   seg- 
ments and   a   terminal   one.      These  segments 
are  distant,  and  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  very  narrow  wing  running  down  the  stem  ; 
they  are  C  inches  long  and  upwards  of  an  inch 
broad,  obtusely  notched,  tlie  lower  jjair  being 
again   once-divided  on  their  lower  edge.     The 
sori   is   very   copious,    large   and   conspicuous. 
A.  Pteropus. — This   is  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
the    preceding,    but    under    cultivation     it    is 
very   lUstinct  ;     it    produces     fronds     of     two 
forms,  the    sterile    ones    being    broad,  deeply 
pinnatitid  and  lobed,  whilst    the    fertile    ones 
are  very  much    narrower,  the    decurrent    seg- 
ments being  less  than  half  an   inch   wide.     It 
is  sufficiently  different   in   aspect  to  be   grown 
side   by   side    with    decurrens.       It    is    a    na- 
tive   of    Ceylon.      A.    Plumieri   is   a   massive, 
bold  Fern  from  Jamaica,  making  fronds  from 
18  inches   to    2    feet   iu  height,    and   from    8 
inches  to  10   inches  wide.     It   bears   one  pair 
of   piun;e   at   the    base,    these   being   obtusely 
lobed  on  the  lower  edge  ;  the  terminal  segment 
also  is   once  pinnatifid   at   the  base,  4    inches 
across,  the  ends  being  lengthened  out  into  tail- 
like points,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  sori 
copious  beneath.     A.  trifoliatum  in  its  immature 
form  somewhat  resembles  A.   Pica,   and  when 
fully  developed  it  assumes  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  A.  latifcdium  ;  from  these,  however, 
it  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  its  brown 
^not  l)lack)  stem ;  it  has  derived  its  name  from 
usually  bearing  one  pair  of  pinn^  and  a  termi- 
nal one,  all  of  which  are  deeply  lobed  and  un- 
dulated on  both   edges;    it,  however,  not    in- 
frequently  bears   a   middle   pair   of  pinnre    in 
addition.     It  is  of  a  rich,  deep  green  on  the 
upper  side,  profusely  ornamented  beneath  with 
large  conspicuous  sori.     It  also  bears  the  name 
of  hcracleifolium.     It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and 
various   otiier   West   Indian    Islands,  and   is  a 
very  hardy  plant.     A.  cicutarium  is  an  elegant 
species,  more   finely   divided   than  any  of   the 


preceding.  The  fronds  are  from  18  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  somewhat  triangular  in  outline, 
bipi  matifid,  and  pale  green  with  obtuse  seg- 
ments. It  conies  from  the  "West  Indian  Islands 
and  Tropical  America.  The  above-named  Ferns 
are  by  no  means  fastidious  in  their  require- 
ments, most  of  them  being  easily  grown  into 
good  specimens  in  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  they  become  larger  and  more  fully 
developed  in  stronger  heat ;  their  fronds,  how- 
ever, are  sufficiently  thick  and  leathery  to  en- 
able them  to  stand  for  a  very  long  time  in  the 
dw^elling-house  without  any  heat,  and  thus  the 
majoi-ity  of  them  are  avaOable  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  any  place  where  broad,  massive  fronds 
are  required.  If  these  plants  have  not  yet  been 
repotted  this  season,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
doing  it,  as  the  young  fronds  are  now  pushing 
up ;  more  care  is  necessary  perhaps  in  repotting 
broad-fronded  Ferns  than  any  others,  because 
any  deformation  which  comes  about  through 
injury  to  the  roots  is  more  plainly  discernible. 
They  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam  in 
about  equal  parts,  adding  some  sharp  river  or 
silver  sand.  Being  strong-growing  plants  they 
require  ample  pot  room.  They  enjoy  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  and  a  little  application  of  soot 
greatly  assists  the  colour  of  the  fronds. 


Stenosemia  aurita. — This  is  the  name  of  a  very 
handsome,  but  by  no  means  common,  plant  be- 
longing to  the  reticulated-veined  section  of  the 
Acrostichoid  Ferns,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
genus  Polybotrya.  The  fronds  are  of  two  distinct 
forms,  although  sometimes  we  have  seen  them  in- 
termediate in  character.  The  sterile  one  is  a  foot 
or  more  high,  triangular  in  outline,  and  somewhat 
resembles  Aspidium  trifoliatum  in  general  appear- 
ance. It  bears  a  little  bulbil  on  tlie  stem  .at  the 
base  of  the  lower  pair  of  pinnie,  which  eventually 
forms  a  young  plant ;  it  is  leathery  in  texture  and 
deep  green.  The  fertile  frond  is  about  the  same 
height  as  the  sterile  one,  and  the  divisions  are  simi- 
lar, but  instead  of  being  broad  and  leafy,  they  are 
all  reduced  to  narrow,  linear  segments,  which  arc 
completely  covered  with  brown  sori.  This  makes  a 
neat  and  compact  specimen  in  the  stove,  and  is  by 
no  means  a  delicate  plant ;  it  usually  produces  its 
fertile  fronds  annually,  and  when  thus  furnished  it 
becomes  ,a  most  attractive  object.  Pot  in  peat  and 
sand,  using  small  pots.  It  is  the  only  species  in 
cultivation,  and  is  fouud  in  various  islands  iu  the 
Eastern  Archipeliigo. — G. 

Trichiocarpa  Moorei. — This  is  a  remark.able 
and  handsiinie  Fern  from  New  Caledonia.  It  is 
named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  director  of 
the  Public  Gardens  in  Sydney,  and  is  the  only 
s]iecies  yet  discovered.  Hooker  places  it  in  the 
genus  Deparia  ;  from  this  genus  it  is,  however,  very 
distinct,  and  easily  distinguished  by  its  reticulated 
veins,  those  of  Deparia  being  forked  and  free.  Tlx' 
fronds  rise  from  a  short  decumbent  root-stock,  and 
seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  height.  They  are  triniiguliir 
in  outline,  twice  or  thrice-divided  (bi-tripinnatitid), 
membraneous  in  texture,  and  bright  green  iucoli>\ir. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  peculiar 
liair-like  veins,  which  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
fronds  and  form  footstalks,  which  support  little 
cap-shapedreceptacles,  in  which  the  soriare  situated. 
This  forms  a  neat  and  handsome  specimen  in  a  stove 
temperature.  Care  must  be  taken  in  watering  it, 
however,  as  if  wetted  overhead  its  fronds  lose  their 
Inilliant  green  colour.  It  should  be  potted  in  peat 
aiul  sand  in  sm.all  pots  with  jdenty  of  drainage. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 

Juan  Fernandez  Fern  (/.  C  ,  Bristol). — Your  Fern  is 
Thyrsopteiis  elcf^ans,  a  species  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  but  we  believe  it  is  by  no  means  plentiful  there. 
It  is  the  only  species  known,  although  it  would  appear  to 
have  some  affinity  with  Balantium  culcita,  a  native  of  the 
Azores  and  Madeira.  It  is  a  plant  very  seldom  met  with, 
although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  some  years.  In  its 
native  country  it  is  said  to  rise  upon  a  slender  stem,  and  is 


found  in  mountainous  districts  growing  in  moist  shsxdy 
woods.  The  sterile  fronds  somewhat  resemble  a  gigantic 
form  of  Davallia  canariensis,  but  when  fertile  the  lower 
pinnw  of  the  fronds  are  reduced  to  rachiform  segments, 
bearing  the  large  cup-shaped  involucres.  It  would  certainly 
be  worth  importing. 

lilavea  cordifolia. — This  is  a  singular  and 
handsome  Mexican  Fern,  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  Allosorus  and  Gymnogramma,  although 
totally  distinct  from  either.  It  grows  some  18  inches 
or  2  feet  in  height,  and  is  three-times  divided,  the 
sterile  segments  being  stalked,  oblong,  or  ovate- 
cordate  in  shape,  finely  toothed  on  the  edges,  and 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long.  In  this  state  the 
fronds  much  resemble  small  specimens  of  Osmunda 
jialustris.  When  fertile  the  whole  upper  portion  of 
the  frond  becomes  altered  in  appearance  ;  the  seg- 
ments are  narrow,  linear,  and  pendulous,  from 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length  and  paniculate,  with 
the  margins  rolled  inwards,  forming  a  universal  in- 
dusium,  which  nearly  encloses  the  sori.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  pale  green  hue,  and  the  stems  (espe- 
cially towards  the  base)  are  profusely  clothed  witli 
large  white  chaffy  scales.  It  should  be  grown  in 
small  well-drained  pots  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand, 
and  placed  in  a  somewhat  cool,  but  not  cold  house. 
This  plant  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Cerato- 
dactylis  osmundioides.  We  recently  noted  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  Fern  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at  Forest 
Hill.— G.      

Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  591. 

THE  PURPLE  GUM  CISTUS. 

(CISTHS   PrEPUEEUS.*) 

This  is  one  of  those  delightfxil  shrubs  that  .are 
classed  among  what  are  called  old-fashioned 
flowers,  .and  very  old  it  is,  seeing  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated in  England  as  far  back  as  1 550,  and  w.as 
cherished  and  loved  by  Gerard ,  Parkinson,  and 
other  fathers  of  English  g<ardening.  It  there- 
fore possesses  much  interest  as  well  as  exquisite 
beauty,  but  for  all  this  it  is  not  iu  common 
ctdtiviition,  being  found  only  in  gardens  where 
old-fashioned  plants  abound  and  in  botanical 
collections.  There  is,  however,  some  .allowance 
to  be  made  for  these,  because  this  .and  most  .all 
other  species  of  Cistus  .are  unquestionably 
tender,  only  thriving  to  perfection  in  the 
warmest  gardens  in  this  country  and  on  the 
lightest  of  soils.  But  there  are  numberless 
gardens  along  the  coast  and  in  other  warm 
localities  where  all  the  Gum  Cistuses  and  Sun 
Roses  (Helianthemnms)  would  thrive  and  create 
an  efl'ect  totally  different  from  all  other  shrubs, 
aud  even  where  they  cannot  bo  grown  in  the 
open  they  would  flourish  against  a  sunny  wall, 
.and  how  could  a  wall  be  more  beautifully 
clothed  th.an  with  these  siin-loving  shnd)s. 
The  best  of  all  spots  for  theiu  is  a  suuny  knoll, 
open  to  the  south  and  well  sheltered  to  the 
north  and  east.  The  pliice  must  be  well  drained 
and  the  best  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam.  In  such 
a  spot  one  could  plant  the  best  of  the  t.all  Cis- 
tuses, and  fringe  the  group  with  the  dwarfer 
species  and  tlie  finest  kinds  of  Heli.anthemums. 
The  finest  of  the  Cistuses  include,  besides  C. 
purpureus  (a  good  coloured  pl.ate  of  which  is 
here  given),  the  following  species  ;  C.  ladani- 
ferus,  which  grows  .about  4  feet  high  and  has 
large  white  flowers  ;  C.  crispus,  flowers  purple  ; 
C.  hirsutus,  white  flowers,  golden  centres  ;  C. 
salvitetolius,  large  white  flowers  ;  C.  monspe- 
liensis,  white  ;  aud  C.  laurifolius,  a  very  hardy 
species,  with  Laurel -like  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  These  are  .all  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  all  evergreen  bushes,  producing  an 
abundance  of  flowers  generally  in  the  height  of 
summer.     Though  the  blossoms  are  very  short- 
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lived,  they  are  produced  in  such  [irofusion  and 
in  such  quick  succession,  that  tlieir  short  dura- 
tion is  not  noticeable.  Some  of  the  species 
named  are  deliciously  fragrant,  particularly  C. 
laurifolius  and  ladaniferus.  In  every  good  gar- 
den where  the  climate  is  favourable  there 
should  be  a  spot  set  apart  for  a  gi-oup  of  Rock 
and  Sun  Roses  ;  and  where  space  cannot  be 
affonled  for  a  distinct  group,  they  should  bo 
planted  hero  and  there  about  bold  rockeries. 
W.  G. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  HYACINTH. 

We  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  Hyacinth  eeason, 
and  the  gorgeous  displays  to  be  found  in  moat 
gardens  are  proofs  of  the  great  popularity  of  these 
beautiful  spring  flowers.  They  have  become  during 
the  last  decade  almost  aa  important  adjuncts  to 
the  numerous  spring  exhibitions  as  the  Chrysan- 
themums are  to  those  of  autumn  or  winter.  Aa  a 
rule  the  trade  exhibitors  display  their  plants  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  the  opposite  of  this  holds 
good  aa  regards  amateur  collections.  In  many 
inatances  the  plants  are  not  well  grown,  and  where 
placed  for  exhibition  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  An  instanca  of  this 
might  be  found  in  the  exhibits  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  the  trade  exhibitors  made  an  ex- 
cellent display,  but  the  whole  of  the  amateur 
growers  failed  to  satisfy  the  judges  that  their  ex- 
hibits were  of  sufficient  merit  to  obtain  the  highest 
awards  oli'ered.  Aa  a  successful  exhibitor  of  the 
Hyacinth,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  culture 
that  might  beof  service  to  those  in  tending  toexhibit 
in  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  best  bulbs,  which  may  cost  a  little 
more  money,  as  they  should  be  four  years  old. 
They  must  have  careful  cultivation,  for  everyone 
knows  that  the  grower  in  this  country  cannot  pro- 
duce large  spikes  unless  the  rudimentary  part  is 
formed  in  Holland  the  previous  year.  Our  object 
13  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  beauty  from  them 
by  developing  the  spikes  and  flowers  perfectly. 
The  Hyacinth  requires  good  open  soil  to  grow  in, 
and  in  order  that  the  compost  may  be  well  in- 
corporated, we  mix  it  up  about  three  months  be- 
fore it  is  required — loam  two  parts,  decayed  cow 
manure  one  part,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one 
part  coarse  sand.  The  bulbs  are  potted  about  the 
third  week  in  October,  one  in  the  centre  of  a 
6inch  pot.  They  are  potted  so  that  the  crowns 
are  left  above  the  surface,  the  bulbs  being  pressed 
in  moderately  firm.  When  they  are  all  potted 
arrange  them  close  together  out  of  doors  on  a  hard 
bottom  of  ashes,  and  cover  them  well  over  with 
some  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  There  let  them  re- 
main to  allow  them  to  form  roots  until  the  middle 
of  January,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and 
placed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  cool  house  and 
removed  to  a  warmer  temperature  if  necessary  to 
hasten  their  flowering.  The  spikes  develop  very 
rapidly  after  this,  and  require  manure  water  fre- 
quently to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

As  the  spikes  develop  they  must  be  supported 
in  some  way.  The  best  support  is  a  stout  iron 
wire  bent  at  the  base,  to  avoid  injuring  the  bulb; 
the  upright  wire  is  worked  in  amongst  the  bells, 
so  that  it  is  not  seen  at  all  when  the  plants  are 
arranged  in  the  exhibition,  the  greenhouse,  or 
conservatory.  The  best  spikes  for  exhibition  are 
those  on  which  the  bells  are  closely  arranged,  so 
that  they  form  a  very  compact,  symmetrical  head 
of  bloom.  As  a  rule,  the  bells  do  not  take  this 
form  naturally,  but  require  some  little  arranging 
with  an  ordinary  pencil.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  dressing,  though  some  critics  say  it  is,  but 
whether  the  plants  are  required  for  exhibition  or 
merely  to  be  arranged  in  the  greenhouse,  this  is  a 
necessary  part  of  their  culture,  and  those  who 
object  to  assist  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant  in 
this  way  must  be  content  to  take  a  lower  place. 
A  spike  with  the  bells  drooping  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  one  with  the  bells  arranged  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.     A  very  important  matter  is  the 


selection  of  varieties.  The  catalogues  enumerate 
a  much  larger  number  than  is  really  required, 
and  as  many  new  varieties  gradually  find  their 
way  into  cultivation,  the  difficulty  of  selection 
every  season  becomes  greater  instead  of  leas.  I 
have  before  me  a  catalogue  of  an  extensive  Dutch 
grower,  in  which  are  enumerated  1'20  double 
varieties,  most  of  them  having  very  fascinating 
descriptive  remarks  attached.  At  one  time  double 
Hyacinths  were  the  most  popular.  Now  they  are 
not  much  esteemed.  For  exhibition  purposes  they 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  worthless.  The 
only  double  varieties  we  care  to  grow  are  the 
following:  Laurens  Koster,  indigo-blue;  Louis 
Philippe  and  Van  Speyk,  pale  blue;  Koh  inoor, 
8almon-r03e;  Princess  Louise,  red:  Lord  Welling- 
ton, pale  rose;  and  Miss  Nightingale,  white. 
The  same  catalogue  enumerates  2.30  single  varie- 
ties. It  is  far  too  many,  and  those  wishing  to  select 
their  own  bulbs  must  have  great  difficulty  in  doing 
so  unless  they  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
varieties.  Amongst  newer  varieties  to  be  obtained 
at  a  higher  price  than  the  older  well-known  sorts, 
King  of  the  Blacks  has  been  very  fine  this  year, 
and  is  certainly  the  best  blue-black  variety,  and 
produc38  a  more  handsome  spike  than  the  old 
variety  General  Havelock.  It  is  superior  to 
Masterpiece,  which  does  not  produce  a  long  spike. 
The  best  of  the  older  dark  blue  varieties  are  King 
of  the  Blues,  Marie,  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen,  and 
Mimosa.  There  are  now  some  very  handsome 
light  blue  varieties;  Electra  and  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  newer 
ones  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price.  Lord 
Derby  took  the  lead  this  season  as  the  best  light 
blue.  These,  with  Blondin,  Czar  Peter,  Grand 
Maitre,  and  Lothair,  are  the  best.  The  good  old 
variety  Grand  Lilas  must  not  be  omitted. 
Amongst  the  darker  red  varieties,  Vurbaack, 
rather  expensive,  is  still  the  beat.  Linnaus  is 
very  distinct  and  beautiful;  Etna  is  a  handsome 
new  variety,  forming  a  massive  spike ;  Lina,  Von 
Schiller,  and  Prince  Albert  Victor  are  very  fine. 
Amongst  pale  red  or  rose  the  beat  are  Cavaignac, 
Fabiola,  gigantea.  Princess  Amelia,  and  Grandeur 
a  Merveille.  In  the  single  white  class,  by  far  the 
best  ia  LaGrandesae:  next  to  it  is  Mont  Blanc. 
Alba  maxima  and  alba  superbissima  may  also  be 
grown,  but  I  do  not  care  for  any  others.  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  Haydn,  and  Jeschko  are  mauve 
tinted,  and  may  be  grown  for  variety. 

The  best  yellow  as  yet  is  Ida,  but  King  of  the 
Yellows,  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  Obelisque  may 
also  be  grown.  Those  who  would  like  to  grow  a 
larger  selection  may  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them ;  but  intending  exhibitors  would  do  well  to 
select  a  larger  number  of  bulbs  of  the  above 
rather  than  grow  a  greater  variety,  which  may 
fail  them  on  the  day  the  plants  are  wanted. 

J.  D. 

How  plants  fared  in  a  cold  house  during 

the  winter. — I  have  no  doxibt  that  thera  are  others 
who,  like  myself,  have  had  to  experience  great  losses 
of  plants  from  frost  in  a  cold  house  during  the  past 
winter.  The  slaughter  has  been  unprecedented.  My 
house  is  about  2t  feet  by  10  feet,  a  lean-to  on  the 
south  side  of  the  dwelling,  having  a  flooring  of  thick 
slabs  'if  slate,  which  are  about  5  feet  from  the  g.irden 
level  and  fully  open  underneath.  Thuj  the  frost 
attacked  the  house  not  only  on  three  sides  and  the 
roof,  but  through  the  flooring  also.  I  gave  up  petro- 
leum stoves  two  or  three  years  ago  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  dirty  and  disagreeable,  on  account  of 
their  fumes,  expensive  and  useless.  All  that  I  could 
do  in  the  way  of  precautionary  measures  was  to 
allow  the  plants  to  become  fairly  dry  at  the  roots, 
keeping  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  especially  the 
shelves,  r|uite  dry,  and  covering  up  with  newspapers 
as  securely  as  possible.  Alas  !  all  was  in  vain.  Not 
a  Fuchsia,  large  or  small,  remains  alive,  and  not  a 
zonal  Pelargonium  either.  The  plants  were  of  various 
sizes,  but  all  came  ti  grief.  Large  well-established 
specimens  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  are  very  much 
shaken  ;  good  plants  of  umbellatus  albus  and  varie- 
gatus  are  all  dead,  and  not  a  Richardia  lethiopici 
saved.  Primula  obconica  and  floribunda  soon  went ; 
a  Beaucarnea  that  I  had  kept  through  three  winters 


succumbed  ;  and  in  its  wake  went  Eupatoriums,  Scilla 
longibracteata,  Cannas,  Sec.  Some  large  plants  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus  are  well-nigh  destroyed.  Of 
those  saved  there  is  a  pretty  Indian  Azalea  that 
looks  as  fresh  and  full  of  buds  as  if  it  had  been  kept 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  all  the  winter.  A  good  piece 
of  Pbormium  tenax  variegatum  is  damaged  cer- 
tainly, but  not  much  disfigured  ;  Begonia  metallica. 
Plumbago  capensis,  some  fine  plants  of  Pachyphytum 
bracteosum,  Agave  americana,  and  A.  picta  are 
saved.  There  appears  to  be  something  peculiarly 
destructive  about  the  wintry  weather  in  .January  and 
February.  For  some  ten  years  past,  and  even  through 
the  bitter  time  of  January,  1S81,  I  had  manage!  to 
save  soft  wooded  things,  such  as  zonal  Pelargoniums 
a-3d  Fuchsias.  I  shall  make  no  further  .attempt ;  when 
autumn  leads  the  way  for  winter  they  will  be  thrown 
away  to  the  rubbish  heap,  as  unworthy  the  care 
rei[uired  to  biiag  tliem  safely  through  the  winter  in 
an  unheated  structure. — R.  D. 


THE  FAMILY  LABISIA. 

The  genus  Labisia,  which  belongs  to  the  Natu  ■>' 
Order  Myrsinea;,  is  very  little  known  at  present  in 
cultivation,  owing,  no  douSt,  to  th>i  fact  that  its 
representatives  are  few,  consisting  of  only  three  or 
four  species,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  singling  out  Borneo  as  their  chief  habitat. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  known  under  the  not 
very  popular  name  of  "  Sp^oa-flowers,"  on  account  of 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  which  resemble  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon.  As  i-egards  systematic  arrangement,  it  is  a 
near  ally  of  the  well-known  genus  Ardi«a,  which  has 
contributed  so  many  beautiful  plants  to  our  collec- 
tions. 

The  genus  'n  represented  in  gardens  now  by  three 
specie^,  viz ,  L.  Pothoina,  L.  alata.  and  L-  Malouana. 
The  first  and  earlie&t  known,  L.  Pothoina,_  has  b^en 
in  cultivation  more  than  forty  years.  It  is  a  stove 
plant,  having  the  habit  of  a  Pothos,  as  its  specific 
name  implies,  and  thrives  in  a  humid  atmosphere.  It 
has  sessile  leavef  swollen  at  the  base  and  small 
white  flowers.  Ardisia  pumila  is  a  synonym  of  this 
plant. 

L.  ALATA  is  a  pretty  soft-wooded  stove  plant,  which 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species  by  not  having  the  leaves  sessile,  but  clasping 
the  stem  by  means  of  a  very  short  dilated  petiole. 
The  graceful  habit  of  the  plant  is  due  to  the  pretty 
spreading  leaves,  which  are  contracted  at  the  base. 
The  colour  of  their  upper  surface  is  glamous  green, 
while  the  under  surface  is  of  a  dull  green. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white  inside,  red  on  the  out- 
side, and  arranged  in  small  clusters  on  the  flower- 
spike. 

L.  Malouana  is  quite  a  recent  introduction,  and 
is  named  in  compUraent  to  M.  Jules  Malou,  a  French 
botanist.  It  is  a  pretty  ornamental  stove  plant  with 
woody  copper-coloured  stems,  profusely  covered  with 
small  white  warts,  which  give  them  a  variegated  ap- 
pearance. The  leaves  are  entire,  ovate,  and,  like  L. 
alata,  clasp  the  base  with  a  short  dilated  petiole.  Tlie 
upper  surface  is  dark  green  and  velvety,  with  a  light 
green  mid-rib,  gracefully  ornamented  on  each  side 
with  a  broad  band  of  a  leaden-white  colour.  This 
band  is  composed  of  numerous  minute  spots^  lying 
very  close  together,  and  give  the  central  portion  of 
the  leaves  an  appearance  as  if  flour  had  been  sprinkled 
over  them.  The  under  surface  is  reddish  purple  on 
each  side  of  a  brownish  red  mid-rib,  but  assumes  a 
green  colour  adjoining  the  margins.  When  the  leaves 
are  young  they  are  smooth  and  shining  and  of  a, 
reddish  purple  hue.  The  chief  attraction  of  this 
species  lies  in  its  compact  h.abit  and  ornamental 
foliage,  characters  which  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
it.  A  plant  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  stove 
at  Kew.  -A-  Z. 


Anopteris  glandulosa. — This  is  a  greenhouse 
shrub  belonging  to  the  once  popular,  but  now  neglected 
class  known  as  New  Holland  plants.  It  ia  rather  a 
sturdy  growing  bush,  of  erect  habit,  with  very  dark 
green  leaves  of  a  stout,  leathery  texture  some  6  inches 
or  8  inches  long,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  terminal  racemes,  are  ball-shapsd,  and  of  a  white, 
wax-like  character,  reminding  one  to  a  great  extent 
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of  some  of  the  Andromedas.  Though  it  attains  a 
good  size  in  it  native  country,  this  Anopteria  will 
flower  freely  enough  in  a  small  state  it  struck  from 
cuttings. — T. 


CAMELLIAS. 
That  fine  new  bright  scarlet  American  variety  C.  M. 
Hovey,  with  its  large  and  handsomely  formed  im- 
bricated fl'jwers,  is  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture. 
It  is  handsome  in  growth,  and  also  free-flowering. 
Those  who  saw  the  fine  specimens  in  pots  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  on  the  Sth  of  March  will 
have  realised  its  value. 

The  most  striking  of  the  red  and  crimson  Camellias 
will  be  found  in  C.  M.  Hovey,  Madame  Lebois,  Beali, 
corallina,  Andrea  Doria,  and  Mathottiana.  Of  pink 
and  rose  shades  there  are  Countess  of  Derby;  L' Avenir, 
a  charming  and  very  free  variety  ;  Bella  d'Ardiij- 
lione,  a  finely  formed  fiower  with  the  inner  petals 
a  little  paler  than  the  outer  ones  ;  Beauty  of 
Hornsey,  a  charming  variety  which  sometimes 
comes  with  white  lines  on  the  petals ;  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter.  Those  of  a  blush  or  delicate 
pink  hue  are  Cumte  'de  Hainault,  Madame  Ambrose 
Verschaffelt,  sometimes  pink  and  sometimes  white, 
with  flakes  or  bands  of  pink,  very  fine  ;  and  Eugene 
Massena.  Of  pure  white  flowers  there  are  Montironi, 
very  fine,  the  petals  remarkably  stout  and  solid  ; 
Princess  Charlotte,  closely  resembling  the  foregoing. 
Cup  of  Beauty  is  a  variable  variety  that  is  some- 
times pure  white,  sometimes  tinted  with  flesh,  and 
sometimes  white  streaked  with  rose,  which  is  its  true 
form,  and  then  the  white  should  preponderate  ;  occa- 
sionally the  rose  is  the  principal  colour,  having  on  it 
stripes  of  white ;  Countess  of  Orkney,  sometimes  pure 
white,  but  should  have  stripes  of  carmine ;  alba 
plena,  imbricata  alba,  candidissima,  and  Mons.  d'Offey. 
The  leading  striped  and  flaked  flowers  are  Storeyi, 
rinsubria,  IJonomiana,  extra  fine ;  Archiduc  Carle, 
Adelina  Benvenuti,  and  the  fine  old  Donckelaari  with 
its  pleasing  semi-double  flowers. 

The  cause  of  dropping  the  buds  in  Camellias 
is  no  doubt  mainly  attributable  to  injudicious  water- 
ing. I  have  known  plants  to  fail  where  they  had  a 
little  water  given  frequently  which  had  only  moistened 
the  surface  soil,  while  the  main  part  of  the  ball  re- 
mained quite  dry.  The  simple  rule  to  be  observed  with 
Camellias  is  not  to  water  till  a  plant  really  requires 
it,  and  then  thoroughly  soak  it.  These  plants  are 
well  grown  in  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

R,  D. 


Azalea  mollis  under  g'lass. — Great  numbers 
of  this  beautiful  flowering  shrub  are  now  every  year 
imported  from  the  Continent,  and  find  a  ready  sale 
in  this  country,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  as 
they  lift  with  such  close  compact  balls  of  soil 
that  they  do  not  at  all  suffer  from  the  journey,  and 
may  then  be  potted  up  for  flowering  under  glass,  after 
which  they  can  be  hardened  off,  and  are  then  avail- 
able for  planting  out  with  other  hardy  shrubs.  Be- 
sides the  imported  plants,  great  numbers  are  grown 
in  this  country  for  the  same  purpose,  and  many  in- 
stead of  being  planted  out  are  kept  over  year  after 
year  in  pots,  and  flower  well  treated  in  this  way, 
provided  they  are  assisted  with  some  stimulant  during 
the  growing  season.  When  the  blooms  expand  under 
glass  they  are  thus  rendered  safe  from  late  frosts,  and 
also  from  the  effects  of  very  heavy  rains,  which  often 
injure  the  expanded  blossoms  a  good  deal.  This 
Azalea  varies  considerably  in  the  colour  of  its  blooms, 
but  the  range  is  not  quite  so  great  as  in  the  other 
hardy  Azaleas ;  the  flowers,  however,  are  more  massive 
than  in  any  of  those  kinds. — T. 

Rubus  roseefolius  coronarius. — Some  four  or 
five  years  ago  this  little  double-flowered  Rubus 
appeared  likely  to  become  very  popular  as  a  pot  plant 
for  winter  blooming,  but  since  then  it  has  made  little 
if  any  headway  though  its  pretty  white  blossoms  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  during  the  dull  months 
of  the  year.  It  reaches  a  height  of  1  foot  or  2  feet, 
and  when  growing  freely  forms  a  rather  dense  speci- 
men by  reason  of  the  numerous  erect  shoots  that  are 
pushed  up  from  tlie  base  of  the  plant.  If  cuttings 
are  struck  now  and  grown  on  during  the  summer 
they  form  pretty  little  flowering  plants  by  autumn, 


when  their  blooms  will  be  much  appreciated.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  summer  the  plants  must  be 
encouraged  to  grow  as  freely  as  possible,  by  keep- 
ing them  in  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  quick 
growth,  but  by  the  end  of  July  they  may  be  hardened 
off  and  placed  out  of  doors  for  a  time.  So  treated, 
they  will  later  on,  when  removed  into  a  warmer 
structure,  flower  freely,  and  maintain  a  succession  of 
flowers  for  a  long  time.  Cuttings  should  be  formed 
of  the  young  shoots,  which  strike  readily.  This 
Bramble  can  also  be  increased  by  pieces  of  the  roots. 
Red  spider  will  need  constant  watching  throughout 
the  different  stages  of  growth,  as  they  increase  very 
rapidly  on  this  plant,  and  soon  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop. — H.  P. 

The  Snowball.tree  (Viburnum  Opulus). — Nearly 
everyone  is  familiar  with  this  plant,  which  is  largely 
planted  in  shrubbery  borders,  for  the  globular  htads 
of  snow-white  flowers  render  it  very  conspicuous  and 
attractive.  It  may  not,  however,  be  so  well  known 
that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for  early 
forcing  either  in  a  small  or  large  state,  and  is 
specially  valuable  from  Christmas  until  February, 
either  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory  or 
dwelling-house,  or  for  the  production  of  cut  bloom. 
This  shrub  is  largely  grown  in  this  manner  at  Bedding- 
ton  House,  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Penfold,  who  describes  it 
as  one  of  the  very  easiest  of  subjects  to  manage. 
— G. 

Azalea  rosaeflora. — This  beautiful  .lapanese 
Azalea  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  Mr.  Bull's  nur- 
sery at  Chelsea.  The  flowers  are  very  double,  made 
up  Hose-in-hose  fashion  ;  the  petals  are  close,  and 
form  a  beautifully  imbricated  double  bloom,  that  when 
young  resembles  in  shape  the  bud  of  a  Tea  Rose.  The 
colour  is  a  delicate  salmon-pink,  and  so  persistent 
are  the  blooms  that  they  usually  die  upon  the  plant, 
unless  picked  off  by  hand.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  learn  the  parentage  of  this  plant,  for 
although  it  was  introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs. 
RoUisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  found  in  a  wild  state  ;  it  probably 
having  been  brought  about  by  cultivation  in  some 
of  the  Japanese  nurseries.  It  is  somewhat  flow  in 
growth,  but  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  producing  button-hole  flowers, 
especially  in  the  bud  state.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  ap- 
peared in  The  G.\ri>en,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  254.— G. 

Monstera  deliciosa. — This  Aroid,  which  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Tornelia  fragrans,  is  tolerably  well  known  as  an 
ornamental-leaved  stove  plant,  and  is  sometimes  used 
with  considerable  effect  in  sheltered  nooks  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  large,  leathery,  deep  green  leaves,  perfo- 
rated  with  holes,  and  also  for  its  long  snake-like  roots. 
It  produces  fruits  about  the  length  and  .sh.ipe  of  the 
Pine-apple.  These  when  ripe  are  pinlish  iu  colour 
and  have  a  delicious  flavour,  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  fruit  we  know.  In  the  gardens  of  Wimbledon 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  H.  Peek,  it  grows  vigor- 
ously upon  a  wall  in  the  stove,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  bearing  six  large  fruits. — G. 

Bananas. — The  fruits  known  by  this  name  are 
mostly  the  produce  of  Musa  sapientum  and  its  vaiie- 
ties,  which  are  very  numerous.  It  is  a  tall-growing 
species,  with  stems  that  rise  some  10  feet  or  15  feet 
in  height.  These  bear  enormous  bunches  of  fruits, 
which  weigh  from  40  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  or  more.  M. 
chinensis,  however,  which  is  perhaps  better  known  by 
its  garden  name  of  M.  Cavendishi,  is  a  dwarfer  plant, 
its  stout  stems  seldom  exceeding  5  feet  or  6  feet  in 
height,  and  produces  large  bunches  of  fruits  in 
abundance.  It  is  a  plant  that  was  more  often  seen 
in  gardens  some  years  back  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  still  receives  considerable  attention  in 
Sir  Henry  Peek's  garden  at  Wimbledon  House,  where 
several  fine  examples  are  at  the  present  time  ripening 
enormous  bunches  of  fruits. — G. 

Iiachenalias  at  Beddington.— These  old- 
fashioned  Cape  bulbous  plants  are  far  too  seldom 
seen  in  our  gardens,  their  spotted  leaves  and  bril- 
liantly coloured  tubular  flowers  being  extremely  hand- 
some. L.  pendula  and  L.  tricolor  are  two  kinds 
which  have  for  years  been  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Pen- 
fold  at  Beddington  House,  where  he  treats  them  as 
basket  plants,  and  where  they  usually  begin  to  dis- 


play their  beauty  about  Christmas.  We  observed  on 
a  recent  visit  that  L.  pendula,  which  is  the  largest- 
flowered  and  the  showiest  of  the  two,  was  just  passing 
over,  and  that  L.  t'icolor  was  ready  to  take  its  place. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  use  of  open 
baskets,  fine  ma'ses  are  obtained,  as  the  shoots  push 
out  through  the  fides  in  all  directions,  while  the  spikes 
laden  with  tubular  flowers  stand  at  all  sorts  of  angles, 
and  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 


AMARYLLISES  AT  MESSRS.  VEITCH'S. 
The  display  of  these  gorgeous  spring  flowers  for 
the  present  season  has,  during  the  past  month,  been 
much  better  than  usual.  Owing  to  the  late  season 
it  will  be  continued  during  the  present  month.  To 
those  who  have  closely  watched  the  raising 
of  these  plants  from  seeds  during  the  past  ten 
years  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  progress 
towards  perfect  development  of  leaf  and  flower. 
A  raiser  of  seedlings  soon  learns  something  of  the 
initial  difficulty  iu  obtaining  seeds  from  the  best 
formed  flowers,  but  it  is  only  from  such  that  real 
progress  can  be  expected.  The  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining  the  best  seed- 
lings of  other  growers  when  it  was  thought  the 
infusion  of  fresh  pollen  would  be  beneficial,  or 
when  a  vigorous  constitution  could  be  infused  into 
their  ownseedlings  with  well-formed  flowers.  The 
result  has  justified  the  means,  and  now  there  are 
to  be  found  new  colours  such  as  have  not  hitherto 
been  seen  in  the  Amaryllis  family,  and  with  the 
new  colours  the  flowers  are  also  perfect  in  form, 
and  as  many  as  sis  of  them  on  one  scape.  Form 
and  size  were  obtained  five  or  sis  years  ago,  and 
during  the  last  two  or  throe  years  the  new  colours 
have  been  developed.  The  greatest  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  light  ground  varieties,  white  or 
cream,  flaked  and  marked  with  rose,  red,  or  crimson 
lines.  The  parent  of  these  fine  light  varieties  was 
one  of  their  own  seedlings  named  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  The  most  recent  seedling  from  this  is  a 
variety  named  Her  Majesty.  The  flowers  of  this 
measured  22  inches  round  the  broadly  opened 
corolla,  the  petals  creamy  white,  slightly  flaked 
with  red.  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  is  also 
very  fine,  the  flowers  a  mottled  salmon,  with  a 
white  band  in  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  Marian, 
white  with  scarlet  feather;  Empress  has  well- 
formed  recurved  petals,  white  ground,  very  pure 
light  scarlet  feathers;  Flowerdale,  creamy  white, 
pale  rosy  red  netting ;  Atlantes,  white,  neatly 
recurved  petals  lightly  shaded  with  rose ;  Norma, 
white  ground,  feathered  bright  scarlet-crimson, 
creamy  band. 

To  the  above  light -ground  varieties  must  be  added 
Giantess,  a  seedling  from  The  Giant.  It  is  quite 
distinct,  has  large  and  well-formed  creamy  white 
Uowers,  with  greenish  star  and  deep  rosy  red  lines. 
Great  advance  has  also  been  made  in  the 
(lark-coloured  varieties,  even  the  celebrated  Empress 
of  India  having  been  left  far  behind.  Giganteum 
is  a  remarkable  variety,  a  seedling  from  Tennyson, 
but  an  improvement  on  that  variety  in  form,  size, 
and  colour;  the  flowers  measure  8  inches  across, 
reddish  scarlet.  Ensign,  scarlet,  with  a  shade  or 
suffusion  of  lake,  fine  "form  ;  Lord  of  the  Lsles  is  a 
distinct  variety,  rich  in  colour  and  of  dwarf  habit ; 
Amazon,  deep  scarlet,  pale  green  centre ;  Rupert, 
rich  crimson  mth  maroon  tint,  whitish  star  ;  Hor- 
tense,  pale  red,  very  handsome,  broad  white  band  in 
centre  of  each  petal ;  Eurasian,  dark  crimson ; 
Endymion,  crimson,  with  cream  coloured  margin  on 
each  petal ;  Antilles,  rose-tinged  lake,  conspicuous 
o-rccnish  star.  Purpurea  is  quite  a  distinct  type. 
The  flowers  resemble  solandriflora,  and  are  of  a  dis- 
tinct reddish  purple  on  a  whitish  ground. 

There  are  quite  a  thousand  seedlings  iu  flower, 
.and  the  above  are  a  selection  of  the  very  best ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
many  more  superior  to  the  best-named  older  varieties 
now  in  cultivation. 


J.  D. 


Achimenes  as  basket  plants.— Hangnig 
baskets  of  mixed  plants,  flowering  and  foliagod,  are 
often  a  failure,  through,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
being  iucouvcniently  crowded  or  by  blending  to- 
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gether  what  may  be  termed  incougraous  subjects. 
Hanging  baskets  at  flower  shows  are  very  frequently 
an  unsatisfactory  feature ;  they  are  planted  for  the 
occasion  and  then  slung  up  in  a  hot  tent  without 
ventilation,  with  the  result  that  in  an  hour  or  two 
they  are  not  lit  to  be  seen.  I  have  a  verj-  lively 
recollection  of  the  huge  baskets  of  Achimenes  I 
saw  at  t'hatsworth  a  few  years  ago  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Speed.  They  were  very 
large,  but  witli  the  branches  hanging  over  and  about 
in  all  directions,  perfect  masses  of  bloom.  Moss, 
or  some  such  material,  lined  the  inside  of  the  huge 
wire  baskets,  and  then  sufficient  plants  of  one  va- 
riety were  put  in  to  till  them.  They  soon  established 
themselves,  and  when  well  in  flower  were  objects 
of  great  beauty  in  the  Victoria  Regia  house.  The 
best  varieties  for  the  purpose  are  Ambrose  A'cr- 
schaffelt,  Baumanni  hirsuta.  Dazzle,  Carl  Wolfarth, 
Henry  Williams,  longiflora,  longiflora  major,  Mar- 
garetta,  Mauve  Queen,  and  Ma\ive  Perfection. — R.  1^. 

The  Lace-Ieaf  plant  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis). 
— This  vegetablr  wcmder  is  peculiar  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis.  Upon  its  first  intro- 
duction it  caused  great  excitement  in  the  horticul- 
tural world,  and  reilised  high  prices.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  novelty  of  its  stnicture  has  passed  away, 
and  it  has  become  comparatively  rare,  although  by 
no  means  a  difficult  plant  to  manage.  We  were, 
therefore,  recently  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  fine 
specimen  of  tliis  plant  growing  in  an  ordinarj-  tank 
in  one  of  the  houses  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  garden. 
— G. 

Lilium  Harrisi. — Whether  this  Lily  differs 
from  some  of  the  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum  already 
in  cultivation  is  a  very  open  question,  but  at  all 
events  as  seen  in  flower  now  it  is  very  beautiful, 
and  a  usefvd  subject  at  this  season  when  white 
flowers  are  so  much  in  demand.  Great  numbers  of 
this  Lily  arc  imported  every  year  from  America, 
and  also  from  the  island  of  Bermuda,  and  though 
English-grown  bulbs  are  to  all  appearances  equal 
to  imported  oites,  these  latter  can  be  induced  to 
bloom  earlier  in  tlie  season,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  ripened  off  sooner  than  they 
would  be  in  this  country.  To  have  them  in  bloom 
now  they  should  be  obtained  by  September  at  the 
latest  aiul  at  once  potted  in  good  open  loam,  en- 
riched with  well-decayed  manure.  Sand  should  be 
liberally  used,  especially  around  the  bulbs.  After 
potting  they  must  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  tem- 
jierature  and  kept  slightly  moist  till  the  roots  be- 
come active,  when  more  water  can  be  given,  and 
directly  the  shoots  appear  the  plants  should  be  kept 
in  as  light  a  position  as  possible.  So  treated,  the 
foliage  will  quickly  become  developed,  and  by  the 
new  year  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  structure 
maintained  at  about  55°  by  night,  ■nith  a  corre- 
sponding increase  by  day.  Li  this  way  they  will 
come  on  rapidly,  and  by  about  the  middle  of  March 
the  first  flowers  will  expand,  and  at  this  season 
they  remain  in  beauty  a  considerable  time.  One 
caution  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  these  Lilies 
when  growing  is  to  see  that  aphides  do  not  effect  a 
lodgment  upon  them,  as  in  a  few  days  they  will 
injure  the  blooms  to  such  an  extent  that  they  never 
open  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  they  take  shelter 
in  tlu"!  cluster  of  young  succulent  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  plant,  they  are  not  easily  dislodged  there- 
from, except  by  fumigation. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  QREENHOUSE. 

The  Bose-flowered  Buttervrort(FiDguicularosei).— 
This  is  a  lartje-growiiig  species  forming  quite  a  dense  crown 
of  its  soft,  bright  green  leaves,  Ttie  flowers  are  borne  upon 
long  foot-stiilics,  and  are  large  and  flat,  of  a  beautiful  soft 
rosy  purple  coluvu'.  It  ia  now  flowering  In  Mr,  Bulla  nur- 
sery at  Cht;lsea,— G, 

Day  Lilies  in  pots,— I  have  seen  the  beautiful  yellow- 
flowered  Day  I.ily  (II,  flava)  grown  in  pots,  and  brought  on 
in  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  by  this  time  of  the  year  it  was  in  full 
flower,  Tlie  blooms  were  remarkably  atiractive,  for  tliey 
were  not  only  beautiful  in  ihemselves,  but  differed  so  widely 
from  the  majority  of  yilanta  in  flower  at  this  season,  .and 
when  grown  in  this  way  the  perfume  was  most  agreeable, 
— T, 

Gas  injuring  plants,— Our  plants  get  spoiled  at  in- 
tervals and  do  not  flower.  We  can  smell  gas — which  must 
be  escaping  from  the  main  which  ia  laid  along  outside  the 


walls-  rising  through  the  soil  in  the  greenhouse.  I  would  be 
obliged  if  any  reader  could  inform  me  if  this  wovild  injure  the 
plants,  or  would  the  gas  require  to  be  burned  before  any 
injury  would  follow. — HKiHLASDM-\N. 

Begonias  at  Beddington  House,— In  the  warm 
conservatory  here  numerous  kinds  of  Begonias  are  planted 
out,  and  just  now  their  spikes  of  bloom  are  both  numerous 
and  elTective,  The  most  noticeable  are  B,  C'arrieri  with 
pink  and  white  flowers;  B,  insignis  (which  is  a  large  form 
of  fuchsioides),  vermillion-coloured  trusses  ;  and  the  old  _B, 
manicata,  which  has  its  leaf-atalks  curiously  frilled  with 
bright  red.  This  produces  large  branching  cymes  laden  with 
numerous  deUcate  pink  blooms,— G, 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove — Tabern^montanas — The  double-flowered 
variety  of  Tabenia;montana  is  amongst  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  beautiful  stove  plants  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  dense  bushy  form  of  a  well-grown  speci- 
men, clotlied  with  its  glossy  green  foliage  and 
thickly  studded  with  pure  white  flowers,  presents  a 
very  tiiu'.  ajipearance.  The  twisted  petals  give  a 
pleiising  irregularity  to  the  character  of  the  flowers, 
that  relieves  them  from  the  over-formality  existent 
in  many  double  flowers.  The  blossoms  are  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  and  are  preferred  by  many  to  the 
favourite  Gardenia,  as  the  perfume  is  more  delicate, 
and  never  cloys  in  the  way  the  flowers  of  Gardenias 
often  do.  For  small  arrangements  of  cut  flowers, 
such  as  button-holes,  sprays,  bouquets,  or  wreaths, 
where  white  is  required,  the  double  Taberna^- 
luontana  is  unsurjjassed.  Not  the  least  of  the 
merits  attached  to  the  plant  is  that  it  is  easily 
grown,  and  gives  a  long  succession  of  flow'ers.  Like 
nuist  other  inhabitants  of  the  stove,  its  timeof  bloom- 
ing depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat  it  receives. 
Plants  tliat  flowered  last  autumn  and  were  cut  back 
during  the  winter  will  now  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, and  if  not  already  re-potted  they  should  be 
shifted  at  once.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  re- 
move much  of  the  old  soil,  except  in  the  case  of  old 
specimens  that  have  been  partially  headed  down, 
ius  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  would  delay  tlu! 
time  of  flowering.  Give  pots  a  size  larger,  bearing 
in  mind  that  this  Tabernaimontana  does  not  require 
so  much  root-room  as  some  plants.  In  the  case  of 
specimens  that  are  large  enough  they  may  be  kept 
in  the  requisite  condition  by  the  help  of  manure 
water  given  frequently,  with  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  some  concentrated  manure.  Plants  in  good 
condition  will  bloom  two  or  three  times  before 
autumn.  This  Tabeniajmontana  strikes  freely  from 
cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots,  which  should 
be  taken  off  when  the  wood  is  comparatively  soft. 
Examples  that  were  cut  back  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  have  been  kept  in  a  genial  growing 
temperature  will  now  afford  suitable  cuttings,  aiul 
where  young  stock  is  required  no  time  should  be 
lost  in"  getting  them  struck,  as  the  plants  will 
then  have  time  to  attain  strength  before  au- 
tumn. If  the  cuttings  can  be  secured  with  a 
heel  they  will  root  quicker  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty. They  may  be  put,  several  together,  in 
small  pots  filled  with  sand,  and  placed  in  a  close 
atmosphere,  with  a  brisk  heat,  and  shaded,  they  will 
strike  in  a  few  weeks.  When  suificiently  rooted 
move  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots.  The  plant  will 
grow  in  either  loam  or  peat,  but  it  succeeds  best  in 
peat,  which  should  contain  plenty  of  fibrous  matter 
and  have  a  moderate  amount  of  sand  added. 
During  the  growing  season  it  enjoys  a  brisk  heat. 
Keep  tlie  little  plants  well  up  to  the  light,  giving  a 
little  shade  in  sunny  weather.  Stop  the  points  as 
soon  as  top-growth  is  fairly  in  motion;  this  may 
require  repeating  a  second  time  in  the  course  of  the 
suiumer,  during  which  the  plants  will  want  pots 
2  inches  or  3  inches  larger.  Syringe  freely  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the  house. 
So  treated  nice  thriving  examples  will  be  secured 
by  autumn. 

BOKONIAS,— The  different  species  of  Boronia,  of 
which  there  is  now  a  number  of  desirable  kinds, 
including  B,  pinnata,  still  one  of  the  best— if  not 
the  very  best — B,  clatior,  B,  Drummondi,  B,  mega- 
stigma,  and  the  new  and  beautiful  species,  B,  hetero- 
jihylla,  ate  all  deserving  of  especial  notice  by  those 
who  have  a  consen'atory  or  greenhouse  to  keep 
.gay  with  flowers  through' the  late  winter  and  spring 
months.    Their  natural  disposition  to  bloom  pro- 


fusely, even  whilst  the  plants  are  young,  is  such 
that  small  examples  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  flower 
with  the  greatest  freedom ;  their  endurance  is  such, 
that  in  several  of  the  kinds  named  they  will  last 
for  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  the  case  of  B.  pinnata, 
thev  keep  on  opening  in  succession,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  length  of  time  they  last,  enables 
the  plant  to  maintain  a  ,eay  appearance  for  three  or 
four  months.  Young  plants  should,  after  flowering, 
have  their  last  summers  shoots  shortened  tiack  to 
about  one-third  of  their  length,  after  which  they 
must  be  potted,  Boronias  are  freer  rooters  than 
most  hard-wooded  subjects,  consequently,  to  do 
justice  to  them,  they  shoidd  not  be  stinted  for  pot 
room  during  the  early  stages  of  their  existence. 
Plants  that  are  now  in  5-inch  pots  may  be  moved 
into  others  two  sizes  larger  ;  the  best  fibrous  peat 
shotdd  be  given  them,  to  which  add  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand.  It  is  important  that  the  peat 
should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  admit  of  its  keep- 
ing in  a  suitable  state  for  the  roots  to  grow  in  it 
for  a  lengthened  period,  as  the  plants,  with  fair 
treatment,  will  live  and  maintain  a  healthy  flower- 
ing condition  for  many  years,  and  there  must  be  no 
attempt  at  shaking  the  old  material  away.  After 
liotting,  treat  in  the  ordinary  way  that  answers  for 
iiard-wooded  gi-eenhouse  stock. 

Daphne  indica. — The  time  of  flowering  these 
plants  varies  according  to  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive in  respect  to  wannth.  Where  wintered  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  they  bloom  so  much  earlier 
than  if  located  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Although, 
strictly  speaking,  these  Daphnes  do  not  require 
more  heat  than  a  cool-house  affords,  they  still 
succeed  better  when  kept  in  intermediate  warmth, 
])articularly  whilst  the  plants  are  young,  aiul  after 
this  during  the  time  their  annual  growth  is  being 
made.  Where  the  blooming  is  over  the  plants  should 
at  once  be  moved  to  where  they  will  have  the  requi- 
site warmth  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  Where  more 
root  room  is  needed  larger  pots  should  be  given, 
but  those  who  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  these 
plants  will  do  well  to  be  careful  not  to  over-pot,  as 
unless  the  plants  are  exceptionally  strong  and  are 
kept  warmer  all  the  year  round  than  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  necessary,  large  pots  frequently 
cause  their  loss.  Good  fibrous  peat  answers  best 
with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand  added.  In  this 
the  roots  make  headway  better  than  where  loam  is 
used. 

Daphnes  planted  out.— I  am  no  advocate  for 
planting  bushy-habited  stove  or  greenhouse  plants 
luit  in  beds  and  borders  to  the  extent  that  some 
now  advise,  on  the  score  that  they  require  less 
attention  in  watering  and  grow  faster.  Free-grow- 
ing things,  when  turned  out  with  their  roots  un- 
restricted, push  ahead  at  a  rate  that  often  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  right  method,  but  after 
a  time  the  plants  get  too  large,  and  have  either  to 
be  headed  back  or  removed  altogether  to  make 
room  for  young  stock,  either  of  which  courses 
generally  eiids  in  a  gap  in  the  .supply.  To  speak  of 
turning 'Daphnes  out  in  a  border  after  giving  a 
word  of  caution  about  their  dislike  to  large  pots 
looks  like  a  contradiction;  but  there  are  some 
things  that  cannot  bear  much  root-room  when 
grown  in  pots  that  tbri\e  freely  if  planted  out,  and 
the  plants  under  notice  are  amongst  the  number. 
Where  a  place  can  be  found  for  them  on  the  wall 
of  a  low  house  or  pit  facing  southwards,  and  where 
thev  will  not  be  too  far  from  the  glass,  they  will 
grow  at  a  rate  that  no  amount  of  attention  and 
skill  can  bring  about  under  pot  culture.  Needless 
to  say  the  bed  must  lie  well  drained  and  made  of 
good'  lasting  material.  The  plants  before  being 
turned  out  should  be  in  strong  vigorous  health,  and 
have  attained  some  size;  small  examples  when 
planted  out  rarely  do  well.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  soil  is  not  over-watered,  especially 
duriuij  winter  when  no  growth  is  going  on,  and 
immediately  after  flowering  when  the  energies  of 
the  plants  .-ire  weak,  and  somewhat  sluggish  through 
the  effects  of  blooming.  The  white  variety  D. 
indica  alba  requires  similar  treatment  to  the  ruby 
tinted  sort ;  its  flowers  are  less  showy,  but  the 
scent  is  more  powerful,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
preferred  by  some. 
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CkowbAS. — Ot  the  few  hard-woo(lc(1  greenhouse 
plants  that  blonin  in  autumn,  these,  when  well 
ninna.oefl,  are  amongst  the  most  useful.  Their 
flowers  individually  are  less  conspicuous  than  those 
of  some  plants,  but  what  they  lack  in  this  respect 
is  made  iip  for  the  quantity  produced  and  the  un- 
usual length  of  time  the  plants  keep  on  blooming. 
These  Croweas  are  very  useful  for  standing  about 
the  side  stages  in  conservatories  and  greenhouses, 
as  being  comparatively  small  growers  they  arc 
suitable  for  a  front  position.  To  have  them  in 
flower  early  in  autumn  the  plants  should,  if  possible, 
be  kept  after  blooming  and  during  the  spring  in  an 
intermediate  temperature.  Where  they  can  be  thus 
accommodated,  and  have  manure  water  occasionally, 
the  crop  of  flowers  will  be  much  more  plentiful 
than  when  the  growth  is  made  in  cool  quarters. 

KOCHEA  FALCATA. — There  are  few  things  that 
have  a  brighter  appearance  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  in  autumn  than  this  pretty  little  succu- 
lent. A  dozen  plants  interspersed  amongst  other 
things  with  their  dense  glowing  scarlet  heads  of 
Woom  studded  with  yellow  anthers  do  much  to 
enliven  the  whole  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  not 
over-plentiful.  The  plant  is  easily  increased  from 
leaf  cuttings ;  these  will  strike  if  put  in  at  any  time 
when  the  leaves  are  matured,  but  if  the  propagation 
is  carried  out  early  in  spring,  time  will  be  saved, 
and  the  young  stock  will  attain  more  strength. 
The  leaves  should  be  put  in  whole,  inserting  them 
about  an  inch  deep  and  2  inches  apart  round  the 
sides  of  6-inch  pots  filled  with  sand.  Stand  them  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  and  give  no  water  for 
several  days,  otherwise  the  leaves,  from  their  soft, 
fleshy  nature,  will  be  likely  to  rot ;  for  the  same  reason 
they  must  not  be  confined  in  a  striking  frame  or 
under  propagating  glasses.  A  shelf  where  they 
will  be  close  to  the  glass  is  the  best  place  to  put: 
them.  Give  water  in  moderate  quantity  before  the 
sand  gets  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  shrivel, 
but  it  is  well  to  eiT  on  the  right  side  by  not  apply- 
ing too  much  or  too  soon  until  the  roots  are  present, 
after  which  top  growth  will  soon  appear  and  then 
they  may  be  watered  more  liberally.  When  an 
inch  or  two  of  growth  has  been  made,  put  them 
singly  with  the  old  leaves  attached  into  small  pots 
well  drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
sand,  or  peat  and  sand.  Keep  them  near  the  glass 
in  a  growing  temperature  during  the  summer.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  but  is  a  little  more 
impatient  of  cold  than  many  that  come  from  the 
same  country;  consequently,  it  is  better  kept  dur- 
ing winter  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50". 

T.  B. 


Books. 

RECENT  WORKS  ON  THE  LARGER 
FUNGI.* 

Now  that  the  warm  and  showery  weatlier  of 
spring  is  swiftly  approaching,  many  of  the  larger 
vernal  fungi  will  appear  in   our  pastures  and 


St.  George's  Agaric  and  many  other  fungi,  both 
valuable  and  worthless. 

Mr.    Stevenson's   two   volumes   treat   of   the 
Hynienoniycetes  onlj',  but  this  immense  family 


Agaiicus  (Lepiota)  procerus. 

includes  all  the  Mushroom-like  fungi  and  all 
the  Boleti,  as  well  us  many  of  the  minor  genera, 
which  contain  esculent  sjiecies.  In  general 
terms  Mr.  Stevenson's  volumes  may  be  said  to 
contain  de.scriptions  of  all  the  larger  British 
fungi,  oxclusive  ot  the  microscopic  species  ;  this, 
however,  would  not  be  strictly  correct,  as  there 
is  a  consideraljle  number  of  large  species  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Ascomycetes,  a  family  not 
included  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  work. 

We  maj'  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Stevenson's 
two  volumes  are  simply  invaluable;  the  fulness 
and  general  accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  which 
are  all  brought  up  to  date,  are  admirable.  An 
enormous  number  of  British  species  are  here 
described  for  the  first  time  in  hand-book  form ; 
indeed,  very  few  species  indeed  have  ever  been 
so  fully  described  liefore  in  any  work  published 
in  this  country.     Mr.    Stevenson   has  founded 


Agaricus  (Amanita)  vagiiiatus  (quarter  natural  size). 

hedge-sides  and  on  our  downs.     The  Morels  are 
peculiar  to  the  spring  months,  so  is  the  delicious 

*  "British  Fungi— Hymenomycefes."  By  Rev.  John 
Stevenson.    Wm.  Blackwood  a»d  Sons. 

•'  Text-Book  of  Bl-itish  Fungi."  By  W.  Delisle  Hay.  Son- 
nenschen. 


sub-genus,  103  innumber,  is  illustrated  by  a  small 
wood  engraving,  by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith, 
made  either  direct  from  Nature,  or  from  that 
gentleman's  water-colour  drawings  from  Nature, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
Each  illustration  is  drawn  to  scale,  and  shows  a 
section,  as  well  as  the  mere  external  appearance 
of  the  fungus.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  six  of  the 
wood-engravings. 

Mr.  Delisle  Hay's  work  belongs  to  a  very 
diiierent  class  from  the  above  ;  why  the  book 
should  be  termed  a  ' '  Text-Book  of  British 
Fungi "  we  cannot  imagine,  for  the  work  only 


Agaricus  (Volvaria)  volvaceus  (one-fifth  natural  size). 

his  work  on  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  illu 
trious  Swedish  botanist,  Elias  Fries.  There  is 
a  glossary  of  terms  and  a  good  index,  with  deri 
vations  of  all  the  generic  and  specific  names. 

No  student  who  works  at  the  higher  fungi 
can  atl'ord  to  be  without  these  excellent  and 
cheap  volumes  ;  with  a  moderate  amount  of  care 
even  the  beginner  should  be  able  to  correctly 
name  the  larger  fungi  from  living  examples. 
The  labour  in  preparing  the  MS.  and  checking 
the  numerous  references  mu.st  have  been  enor- 
mous, and  all  mycologists  must  feel  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author.  The  work 
must  have  been  entered  upon  as  a  pure  labour 
of  love,  regardless  of  time  or  money  recompense. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  as  admir- 
ably as  the  author,  for  the  volumes  are  first-rate 
examples  of  good  paper  and  typography. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  slips  and  omissions 
amongst  the  derivations  and  the  specific  descrip- 
tions, but,  taking  the  two  volumes  "  all  in  all," 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  an  improvement  upon 
them  for  many  years  to  come.     Every  genus  and 


Coprinus  coruatus  (quarter  natural  size). 

discusses  the  so-called  edible  and  poisonous 
species  of  the  larger  fungi.  All  the  hundreds 
of  botanical  species  of  unknown  quality  are 
entirely  omitted,  and  not  a  word  is  said  about 
the  enormous  number  ot  smaller  species.  The 
work  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  descrip- 
tive matter  in  reference  to  fungi  in  general,  but 
we  have  observed  so  many  errors  in  different 
l^arts  of  the  work,  that  we  have  but  little  faith 
in  any  part.  Even  amongst  the  edible  and 
poisonous  species  the  slips  are  serious,  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  author  appears 
to  be  familiar  with  the  objects  he  describes. 
The  work  is  published  at  such  a  low  price  that 
no  doubt  it  will  find  purchasers,  and  these  will 
find  a  good  deal  in  the  vohime  worth  referring 
to — i.e.,  if  the  book  be  used  with  discretion  and 
some  previously  acquired  sound  knowledge.  It 
may  then  not  be  without  its  use. 

The  author  has  supplied  "popular"  names 
for  all  the  fimgi  described.     These  names  are 


Nyetalis  par.isitiea  (half  natural  size). 

atrociously  ill-chosen  and  absurd,  and  ought  to  be 
mercilessly  expunged  in  any  future  edition.  If 
a  few  names  are  quoted  our  readers  will  appre- 
ciate their  absurdity.  We  liave,  then,  "Beel- 
zebub's Cushion,"  "Bladder  Elfcup,"  "Dark 
Jelly -sprout,"  "  Guilty- sprout,"  "Infamous 
Clitocybe,"  "Sickener's  Sister,"  "Pill-sprout," 
"  Stinker,"  "Wrinkle-twig,"  &c.  To  make  the 
case  worse,  the  species  are  all  indexed  under 
these  idiotic  names.  The  result,  of  course,  is 
that  the  index  is  perfectly  useless,  for  no  one 
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at  present  knows,  or  is  ever  likely  to  know  or 
accept,  this  ridiculous  and  extensive  series  of 
so  called  "poijular"  names. 

The  book  is  advertised  by  the  publishers  as 
containing  about  a  hundred  plates  and  figures. 
Now,  plates  and  figures  are  often  the  best  part 
of  fungus  bociks,  for  whilst  few  persons  can 
understand,  orwill  care  to  attempt  to  understand 
the  supertine  .jargon  in  vogue  with  some  pro- 
fessional mycologists,  yet  everyone  can  under- 
stand a  "plate  and  figure."  Many  persons  buy 
books  (especially  foreign  ones)  for  the  plates 
alone,  and  no  doubt  many  persons  may  be 
tempted  to  buy  tlie  work  Ijefore  us  solely  on 
account  of  the  "  100  plates  and  figures."  Such 
persons  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  to  find 
tliat  these  plates  are  a  mere  hash-up  of  the 
little  illustrations  used  sixteen  years  ago  in 
Uooke's  "  Handbook."  Most  of  the  figures  are 
illustrative  of  microscopic  species,  and  not  a 
word  of  description  is  given  of  such  species  in 
the  book.  Besides  this,  some  are  upside  down, 
others  onlv  show  a  single  spore,  and  one  is  a 
leaf-hair,  a"nd  not  a  fungus  at  all.  The  "100 
plates  and  figures  "  are  perfectly  valueless,  for 
even  if  they  had  been  described  they  would  have 


Lentinus  cochleatus  (iiuarter  natural  size). 

been  very  little  good,  owing  to  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last  sixteen 
years.  Without  description  they  are  worse  than 
nothing,  for  they  spoil  good  paper  and  occupy 
space.  We  cannot  understand  this  wholesale 
and  unacknowledged  use  of  the  entire  sex'ies  of 
illustrations  belonging  to  another  authoi-'s  book. 

W.  G.  S. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

GROUPING  THE  SPECIES  OF  ROSE.* 

In  his  most  recent  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Rase,  M.  Crupin,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Brussels,  has  devoted  himself  to  a  minute  analysis 
of  the  Syatyhe.  The  species  which  M.  Crepin 
refers  to  this  group  are  described  in  detail,  parti- 
cular attention  being  directed  to  various  charac- 
teristics which,  it  is  suggested,  have  been  unduly 
neglected  by  botanists  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
form  of  the  inflorescence  which  is  made  to  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  the  division  of  the  Systyl.t  into 
two  sections — those  having  an  umbelliform  and 
those  having  a  pyramidal  inflorescence ;  and  a 
critical  examination  is  made  of  the  recent  Japanese 
and  Chinese  forms  out  of  which  three  new  species 
are  created.  By  the  addition  of  the=e  and  the 
rearrangement  of  others,  the  group  is  made  so 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Biker,  of  Kew  (as  pub- 
lished not  long  since  in  the  horticultural  press), 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  two  side  by 
side  :  — 


2.  R.  repens  (  =  arvenbie) 
capreolata 


3    R.  sempervirens 

prostrata 
scandens 
LescbenauUiana 
longicuspis 


4.  R    ro:schatl 

Dupouti  (=  nivca) 
Brauonis 


5.  R.  multiflora 

poljautha  (  —  Luciiv) 

6.  R.  abyssinica(=Scliimpe- 

riana) 


8.  R.  phcK;iic-a 

9.  R.  fictigera  (  =;rubifoUa) 


10.  R  stylosa  (=  coIUna) 
leucochroa 
fystyla 


*  "Roaae  Synstylaj."    Par  Frangois  Crupin.     C.   Annoot- 
Braeckman,  Ghent.    ISST. 


Group  I.  (Crepin)Svn3Tyl.e.  \   Group  II.  (Baker)  Svst\l.e, 

1.  It.   luicrocarpa   (=  amoy- 

ensis) 

2.  R.   multiflora  (—  polyan- 

tha)  (Sieb.  and  Zuce.), 
intermedia(Carr.),  tbyr- 
slflora(t.eroy),  Wicbur« 
(Koch) 
Calva,  microphylla,  tri- 
cho^na 

3.  R.  Luciie 

Savatieri,  firma,  Lvici- 
liai,  adonoph'  ra  C),  era- 
t;«gina,  yokosenais  (?), 
genuina,  hakonensi^, 
platj-phylla  (Ilort.  var. 
.lap.) 

4.  R.  \\  iohuriana 

fimbriata,     poterii/olia, 
adeuophora  (?),  cratai^i- 
carpa,     yokoseusis   (V), 
Maximowiezi  ina 
!j.  K.  tuuquineusis 

6.  R.  .anemonaiflor.i 

7.  R.  s-tigera   (=  rubifolia) 

feuestrat.a 

8.  R.     plioinicia    (=  chloro- 

cai*pa)  I 

0.  R.  mo8chata(=Brunonis, 
abyssinica,  f.eschenaul. 
tiaua,  longicuspis) 
ru^ciiionensis,      Pissarti, 
Godefroya5 

10.  R.  sempervirens 

prostrata  I 

11.  R.  arvensis  (  — rcpcns) 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Cr^pln  bringa  R.  micro, 
carpa,  placed  by  Lindley  under  Banksianie  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  by  Mr.  Baker,  among 
Systyhe,  apparently  on  the  ground  of  the  extrusion 
of  the  styles  beyond  the  disc  in  spite  of  their  not 
being  united,  those  of  Banksianje  being  completely 
included,  for  although  M.  Cropin  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  R.  microcarpa  has  free  stipules  like  R. 
Banksi*  (the  stipules  of  all  other  Systyhe  being 
adnate),  lie  expresses  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
it  cannot  be  classified  elsewhere  than  among 
Systyhi--.  It  really  seems  as  if  it  were  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  groups,  combining  in 
itself  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 

Second  in  the  arrangement  under  notice  comes 
the  important  species  R.  multiflora,  near  to  which 
evidently  are  the  various  forms  recently  sent  to 
Europe  by  Messrs  Franchet,  Takasima  and  others, 
and  from  which  M.  Crepin  selects  three  as  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  considered  as  separate 
species.  A  source  of  ditficulty  is  probably  present 
indealing  with  these  imported  specimens  of  Roses, 
as  of  other  plants  from  China  and  .Japan,  in  the 
fact  that  80  many  forms  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial in  cultivation  in  those  countries,  that  it 
is  not  by  any  means  a  simple  matter  in  many  in- 
stances to  get  at  the  true  wild  species,  and  some 
botanists  would  in  all  probability  be  inclined  to 
class  M.  Crepin's  three  species  R.  Luci:e,  R. 
Wichutiana,  and  R.  tunquinensis  as  sub-species 
or  varieties  of  R.  multiflora.  But  until  more  numer- 
ous examples  and  growing  plants  are  compared, 
M.  Crepin's  opinion  is  entitled  to  especial  con- 
sideration in  view  cf  the  fact  that  he  is  by  no 
means  one  of  those  botanists  who  are  disposed  to 
raise  every  slightly  varying  individual  to  the  rank 
of  species.  Indeed,  his  remarks  on  botanists  of 
this  tendency,  "  who  belong  to  the  school  of  spe- 
cific subdivisions,"  and  whose  "hair-splittings 
(which,  of  course,  may  be  repeated  for  every  in- 
dividual plant,  and  be  made  to  furnish  quasi- 
species  into  infinity)  have  yielded  us  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  species  of  Rosa,"  are  much  to  the 
point,  and  contrast  well  with  the  sound  rules  laid 
down  for  obtaining  evidence  for  the  definition  of 
true  species,  for  which  "it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account;  circumstances  which  may  have  an 
influence  upon  the  form,  the  proportions,  and  the 
number  of  organs,  to  avoid  losing  sight  of  the 
action  of  dwarfing  and  its  converse  in  growth,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  inter  dependence  of  variouscharac- 
teristics,  not  to  forget  the  highly  important  fact 
of  parallel  variations,  and  lastly,  to  work  upon 
sufficiently  abundant  materials  collected  as  far  as 
possible  from  all  points  of  the  area  of  distribution 
of  the  species."  A  botanist,  therefore,  working  on 
such  broad  lines  as  are  implied  in  the  last  para- 


graph is  not  likely  to  constitute  new  species  with- 
out good  reason,  and  that  M.  Crepin  is  one  of 
those  who  essay  classification  broadly  under  well 
marked  types  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  places  R.  abyssinica,  which  Mr.  Baker  allows 
to  remain  as  a  good  species,  as  a  variation  of  R. 
moschata  in  company  with  Leschenaultiana  and 
longicuspis  (subsempervirens.  Baker)  and  Bru- 
nonia.  On  the  other  hand,  R.  anemonaflora  (sub- 
indica.  Baker)  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  species. 

M.  Crepin  appears  quite  convinced  that  the 
original  and  true  type  of  R.  multiflora  is  the  now 
well-known  R.  polyantha,  often  called  in  this 
country  the  Bramble  Rose,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance of  its  flowers  to  those  of  the  common 
Bramble.  The  arrangement  of  the  prickles  in 
pairs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  pointed  out  by 
Lindley  as  characteristic  of  R.  multiflora  is  es- 
pecially distinctive  of  R.  polyantha;  the  fringed 
stipules  aho  are  very  noticeable,  and  in  other 
points,  such  as  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  very 
many-flowered  inflorescence,  the  short  round  buds, 
the  small  corolla,  and  the  leaves  with  nine  leaflets, 
R  polyantha  (Zacc.  and  Sieb.)  agrees  exactly 
with  the  description  of  R.  multiflora  (Thunb.). 

Now  that  R.  polyantha  is  so  generally  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
obtain  general  acceptance  for  the  name  of  multi- 
flora,  and  in  all  probability  the  two  names  poly- 
antha and  multiflora,  oddly  enough  identical  in 
meaning,  will  have  to  continue  side  by  side. 

The  point  chiefly  relied  on  for  the  differentiation 
of  R.  Wichuriana  is  the  habit  of  growth  of  its 
shoots,  which  are  procumbent,  as  with  R.  arvensis, 
but  beyond  this,  R.  Wichuriana,  R.  Luci;t',  and  R. 
tunquinensis,  all  seem  to  have  many  character- 
istics in  common  with  R.  multiflora,  the  points  of 
approach  and  divergence  being  easily  comparable 
by  means  of  the  three  very  careful  analytical 
tables  which  have  been  drawn  up. 

Some  interesting  remarks  are  made  under  the 
head  of  considerations  of  the  relative  value  of 
species  referred  to  the  group  Systyhe,  in  which 
M.  Crepin  shows  his  consciousness  (which,  in- 
deed, he  makes  no  attempt  anywhere  to  dis- 
guise) of  the  proximity  of  R.  Wichuriana,  R. 
Lucia-,  and  R.  tunquinensis  to  R.  multiflora,  by 
grouping,  for  the  purposes  of  his  discussion,  the 
four  together.  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  more  isolated  types  have  a  greater  distinctive 
value  than  those  that  have  several  charac- 
teristics in  common,  the  former  representing  the 
actual  branches  of  the  genealogical  tree  of  the 
genus  Rosa,  the  latter  a  secondary  branching,  pro- 
bably due  to  evolution.  But  if  this  be  so,  the 
right  of  R.  Wichuriana,  R.  Lucia-,  and  R.  tun- 
quinensis to  be  considered  good  species  will 
assuredly  be  questioned,  for  modern  botanists  are 
very  loth  to  admit  as  species  any  form  which  can 
be  directly  traced  to  an  earlier  type.  The  sugges- 
tion that  in  the  future  fresh  subdivisions  may  arise 
and  be  ultimately  admitted  as  species,  only  ren- 
ders it  all  the  more  imperative  upon  botanists 
now  to  avoid  unnecessarily  complicating  the  task 
of  subsequent  workers  in  the  same  field,  and  for 
this  end  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  to  what 
types  already  existing  forms  may  be  referred,  or 
wherefrom  they  have  originated. 

S we  et  Brier. — This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  attractive  plaut.  It  does  not  become  conspi- 
cuous in  size  and  its  blossoms  are  very  small  com- 
pared with  a  good  Rose,  but  for  all  that  it  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasing  old-fashioned  subject  that 
might  be  much  more  used  in  all  gardens  than  it  is. 
Plants  of  it  in  odd  corners  are  sure  to  be  found  out 
by  those  who  tire  of  the  glare  of  Geraniums,  and 
a'  hedge  of  it  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  pleasure 
grounds  is  far  more  charming  than  Privet  or  Laurel, 
the  delicate  tra.e:rance  of  the  Sweet  Brier  giving  it 
a  peculiar  and  uncommon  charm. — CAMBRIAN. 

Hose  Her  Majesty. —  The  character  which 
comes  from  America,  that  this  Rose  is  much  liable 
to  be  affected  with  mildew,  is,  I  fear,  but  too  well 
deserved.  I  had  two  plants  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  procured,  and  although  they  were  grown 
for  some  time  in   a  light,  airy  liouse,  both  plants 
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were  severely  attacked  with  mildew  and  no  remedies 
that  we  apiolied  had  any  effect.  I  then  turned 
them  out  of  doors  and  plunged  the  pots  to  their 
rims  in  a  warm  border.  Still  the  disease  spread  on 
every  newly  made  leaf.  In  the  autumn  I  noticed 
that"  the  disease  had  spread  over  the  bark  in  large 
brown  patches,  as  if  it  had  eaten  its  way  through 
to  the  woody  stem.  I  fear  this  Rose  is  likely  to  be 
subject  to  this  serious  enemy  of  the  Rose  grower. 
-J.  C.  C. 

TEA  ROSES  FOR  FORCING. 
These  are  the  most  valued  flowers  in  our  garcena 
during  the  early  spring  months,  especially  when  in 
good  health  and  free  from  greenfly,  mildew,  and 
other  parasites.  Thebuds  and  partly  opened  flowers 
are  most  beautiful  cut  with  their  foliage  and 
placed  in  clear  glass  vases  of  small  size.  In  gar- 
dens where  no  regular  forcing-houses  are  available, 
or  even  ordinary  greenhouses  in  which  to  grow 
the  plants,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  sure  of  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  blossoms,  but  the  difliculties  are  not 
insurmountable.  Pits  or  frame  lights  may  be 
used  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  condition. 
As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  there  is  a  tendency 
to  neglect  them,  as  they  are  often  pushed  into 
corners  of  vineries  or  other  houEes  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  glass,  and  where  they 
scarcely  receive  any  circulation  of  air.  Instead  of 
this,  they  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  place  quite 
near  the  glass,  and  if  they  are  stood  in  pits  or 
frames,  the  lights  might  be  removed  altogether  in 
fine  weather.  This  is  conducive  to  stout,  healthy 
growth  and  leathery  leaves  of  good  substance. 
While  being  forced  into  growth  in  the  spring,  the 
flowers  will  not  be  first-rate  unless  the  plants  are 
placed  near  the  roof-glass,  where  any  air  that  ibis 
necessary  to  admit  can  circulate  amongst  the 
leaves.  Another  error  in  culture  is  that  of  potting 
in  a  compost  that  is  too  heavy,  and  into  which 
the  roots  do  not  enter  freely.  The  turfy  loam 
used  in  potting  seems  open  enough  at  the  time  it 
is  used,  but  after  twelve  months'  watering  it  gets 
very  close  in  texture,  and  many  of  the  small 
rootlets  die  when  they  may  inadvertently  receive 
an  over-supply  of  water.  If  a  third  part  of  (jood 
fibrous  peat  is  used  this  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
plants  are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  should  it  bo  ne- 
cessary to  place  them  outside  where  they  may  be 
e-xposed  to  drenching  rains.  Tea  Roses  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  in  this  way ;  it  is  much  better  to 
protect  them  with  glass  even  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  abundant  ventilation  being 
provided.  Many  varieties  of  Tea  Roses  are  fur- 
nished with  flower-stems  that  are  too  weak  to 
support  the  flowers  in  an  upright  position.  A 
notable  exception  to  this  is  furnished  in  a  beauti- 
ful variety  named  Princess  Beatrice,  raised  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton.  It  is  a  true  Tea 
variety,  raised  by  cross-breeding,  and  the  stems 
bear  the  flowers  erect,  like  a  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
A  tray  of  blooms  was  exhibited  at  the  spring 
exhibition  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  March  '2(i,  and 
was  much  admired.  The  flowers  are  paler  in 
colour,  but  more  full  than  Madame  Falcot,  and  are 
exquisitely  perfumed.  Madame  Falcot  is  a  free- 
growing,  very  useful  old  sort  for  cutting  in  the 
bud  state  ;  so  also  is  the  white  variety  Niphetos. 
Safrano  is  well  known  and  greatly  valued.  A 
few  other  desirable  varieties  which  have  been  well 
tried  are  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  Berard,  Ma- 
dame Eugene  Verdier,  Anna  Ollivier  (fine  in  the 
bud  state),  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Madame  Jules 
Maraottin,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
President,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Sunset,  and  The 
Bride.  J.  Douglas. 


Hybrid  Teas. — The  fuirilrncnt  of  the  hopes  ex- 
pre.ssud  by  "J.  C.  C."  on  p.  275  was  intended  to 
have  been  effected  in  the  notes  on  these  Roses  on 
p.  225,  where  a  list  being  given  of  all  the  varieties 
of  ijroved  merit,  it  was  left  to  be  inferred  that  those 
not  mentioned  were  of  little  value  or  attraction. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  less  the  names  of 
worthless  plants  appear  in  print  the  better ;  many 
people  will  remember  the  name  of  a  plant  when 
they  have  forgotten  any  remarks  that  may  have  been 


made  about  it,  and  though  a  flower  may  have  liccn 
mentioned  only  to  be  condemned,  it  may  yet  under 
such  circumstances  be  selected  for  planting  because 
its  name  "  has  been  seen  somewhere."  If,  however, 
only  varieties  of  merit  are  ever  enumerated,  the 
chance  of  their  names  becoming  generally  familiar 
is  not  then  reduced  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
worthless  sorts  which  in  turn  are  liable  sooner  to 
attain  deserved  oblivion.  The  varieties  mentioned 
by  "J.  C.  C."  as  well  as  many  other  hybrids  of  the 
same  date  have  been  carefully  grown  in  consider- 
able numbers  since  1880,  and  all  those  not  included 
ill  the  list  on  page  225  have  this  year  been  finally 
discarded  on  account  of  some  essential  objection, 
such  as  lack  of  colour,  constitution  or  attractiveness. 
Tlio^e  discarded  number  neaily  two  dozen  varieties, 
for  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  discover 
a  use,  either  for  exhibition,  for  supplying  cut  flowers, 
or  as  ornamental  plants  out  of  doors,  and  which 
consequently  it  is  not  worth  anybody's  while  to 
grow.  From  Beauty  of  Stapleford  it  has  not  infre- 
quently been  found  possible  to  obtain  finely  formed 
flowers  for  exhibition,  but  their  production  is  not 
ill  any  way  worth  the  pains  involved,  as  their  dull 
colour  always  mars  the  brilliancy  of  a  collection  of 
cut  blooms.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
obvious  that  an}'  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
1  ly  the  enumeration  of  these  discarded  Roses,  especi- 
ally as  those  growers  that  possess  them  can  judge 
wlicther  or  not  they  are  valuable  to  them,  while 
tlicise  who  have  not  got  them  will  be  less  likely  to 
obtain  them  if  they  are  not  reminded  of  so  mucli  as 
their  names.  The  raiser  of  many  of  these  discarded 
Roses  has  since  given  us  such  far  finer  and  more 
beautiful  sorts,  that  it  is  also  hardly  worth  while 
to  associate  his  name  with  varieties  which,  however 
useful  tlicy  may  have  been  as  indications  of  the 
probable  outcome  of  a  definite  experimental  pro- 
cedure, have  not  proved  themselves  of  value  to  Rose 
growers  in  general. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITB. 

MANURES  FOR  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

A.s  regards  the  above,  I  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  in  the  enviable  position  of 
always  liaving  at  hand  abundant  supplies  of 
stable  manure.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  every 
description  of  vegetable  crop,  stable  manure 
stands  unequalled  ;  other  descriptions  of  manures 
may,  in  some  instances,  prove  equal  to  this  for 
certain  crops,  but  this  suits  all  cro]is  and  soils 
alike.  Then,  in  respect  of  its  application,  that 
the  most  noiu'ishment  may  be  extracted  from  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  certain 
mode  of  procedure  is  to  btu'y  it  in  a  fresh  state, 
a  plan  that  we  always  adhere  to  when  ground  is 
being  trenched,  the  decomposed  supplies  being 
reserved  for  ground  that  there  may  not  be  time 
to  trench,  but  only  to  dig  ;  so  that  long,  strawy 
manure  would  not  admit  of  cropping,  drill 
drawing,  <fec. ,  without  some  ilisturbance  of  the 
litter.  Another  way  of  applying  the  manure  in 
this  long  state  is  as  a  mulching  to  such  vege- 
table and  fruit  crops  that  in  our  judgment 
would  be  likely  to  benefit  by  the  application. 
Peas,  French  Beans,  and  Scarlet  Runners  in 
the  summer  season  are  all  thus  treated,  and 
that  the  crops  may  gain  immediate  benefit  from 
it,  a  good  watering  is  given  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
spread.  All  our  wall  fruit  trees  are  thus  treated, 
from  4  feet  to  5  feet  of  border,  next  the  wall, 
being  at  all  times  covered.  In  a  decayed  state 
this  manure  suits  all  vegetable  crops,  and  for 
Lettuce,  Radish,  Coleworts,  Cauliflowers,  Tur- 
nips— in  fact,  any  description  of  vegetable  that 
readily  absorbs  whatever  is  put  into  the  ground  — 
it  is  specially  well  suited,  as  being  mild  in  its 
action  no  taint  is  imparted  to  the  produce,  which 
taint  is  always  present  when  sewage  or  other 
putrid  manures  are  used.  My  indiscretion 
once  led  me  to  use  in  quantity  on  an  Asparagus 
plot  undiluted  sewage  from  a  cesspool  that  was 


made  to  receive  the  refuse  from  kitchen, 
scullery,  and  stables.  It  was  put  on  just  as  the 
Asparagus  was  breaking  through  the  soil,  and 
from  the  first  few  cuttings  no  complaint  was 
made,  but  as  the  season  advanced  questions 
were  asked  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
Asparagus,  the  taste  was  so  bad.  This  was 
quite  true.  Since  that  occurrence  we  have 
been  most  careful  in  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  manure,  either  liquid  or  solid,  that 
owing  to  its  strength  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  produce  unpalatable.  The  sewage  we 
still  use,  but  in  a  greatly  dihiteil  state,  and 
judging  by  its  effects  on  both  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, the  weaker  form  has  the  same  stimulating 
ett'ect  on  all  crops  as  had  the  stronger  dose,  and 
there  is  none  of  the  unpleasant  astringency  of 
taste  in  the  vegetables.  Another  kind  of  manure 
tliat  for  lack  of  better  we  have  to  use  is  com- 
posed of  garden  refuse  of  every  description — 
weeds,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  sweepings- 
up  of  walks,  refuse  soil,  &c.  This  we  collect  in 
a  heap,  au<l  once  or  twice  during  the  winter  it 
is  turned  over,  soot  and  quicklime  being  inter- 
mixed with  it  as  the  turning  over  is  being 
performed  ;  these  ingi-edients  destroy  all  insects, 
and  the  lime  neutralises  any  ill  efl'ects  that,  but 
from  its  presence,  might  arise  from  putridity. 
This  we  have  tested  as  an  excellent  fertiliser  for 
Potatoes  planted  on  light  soil.  Wood  and  peat 
ashes,  mixed  with  decayed  leaf-soil,  make  an 
invaluable  manure  for  short-lived  crops,  such 
as  Lettuce,  Turnips,  Radisli,  and  summer 
Spinach,  and  enstire  a  quick,  succulent  gro'svth, 
and  therefore  mild-flavoured  produce.  As  a 
manure  for  flower-beds,  I  question  whether  any 
other  can  touch  it.  For  many  years  we  used 
guano,  but  the  quality  at  last  so  deteriorated, 
that  crops  that  had  no  manure  of  any  kind  were 
just  as  good  as  those  that  had  a  dressing  with 
guano.  Bone-dust  is  too  dear  for  kitchen  gar- 
dening, although  we  use  a  limited  quantity  for 
fruit-growing  with  the  best  results. 


LETTER  FROM  BURGHLEY. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Gabden. 
Sir, — We  have  just  passed  through  a  very  cold 
month — 11°  to  17°  of  frost,  with  (J  inches  of  snow, 
and  it  has  left  its  mark  in  my  vegetable  quarters. 
Lettuces,  which  I  grow  in  quantity,  are  simply  dead  ; 
Spinach,  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail  before, 
is  killed.  The  borders  are  all  dug  and  Ashtop 
Potatoes  planted.  Cabbage  has  stood  better,  and 
what  a  fine  early  Cabbage  is  that  which  is  being 
sent  out  by  Stuart  cSi  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B.;  they  are 
absolutely  hearting.  Nevertheless,  after  all  these 
mishaps,!  venture  to  predict  March  will  be  found 
to  have  been  our  very  best  friend.  It  has  kept  the 
fruit  blossoms  in  their  right  places,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  trees  of  very  early  Peaches,  such  as 
Amsden,  Hale's  Early,  and  Waterloo.  The  principal 
varieties  are  just  bursting.  Pears,  Apples,  Plums 
both  on  standards  and  dwarfs  are  studded  with 
blossom  buds,  It  will  be  perfectly  well  known  that 
clear  frosty  nights  are  generally  followed  by  fine 
sunny  days.  This  has  been  the  case  all  through 
Mardi,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  greater  promise — 
Brussels  Sprouts  just  making  their  appearance  under 
"lass,  and  fine  La  Grosse  Sucri^e  Strawberries  now 
rijie. '  All  are  satisfactory,  so  tliat  should  my  pre- 
diction be  right  respecting  a  cold  March,  we  shall 
all  have  much  to  lie  thankful  for.  My  November- 
sown  Peas  are  still  looking  line.  I  am  told  that 
I  do  not  preach  what  I  practise;  therefore  I  will  try 
to  do  so,  taking  my  text  from  the  words  "  A  cold 
March."  My  opinion  is  that  a  cold  March  is  the 
best  friend  a  gardener  can  have.  I  feel  sure  all 
your  readers  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  cold, 
frosty  nights  generally  mean  fine  sunshiny  days, 
and  'of  all  the  helpmates  we  possess,  the  glorious 
sun  stands  a  long  way  the  first  in  all  matters  rela- 
tive to  forcing.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  report  that 
all  mv  forcing  houses  give  great  promise ;  the  same 
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may  1)«  siiid  of  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.  It  is  saiil 
to  be  dangerous  to  prophesy  "unless  we  know;" 
still  I  fully  believe  we  shall  reap  a  rich  harv'est  of 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  fruit,  which  in  a  grejit  measure 
we  owe  to  a  cold  March.  A  noble  lord  and  fr\iit 
land  proprietor  tells  me  that  he  always  gets  his 
rents  better  when  we  have  a  cold  March.  "We  also 
owe  to  the  wiu'ds  of  my  text  not  only  all  these  gocjd 
things,  biit  we  have  great  opportunities  of  noting 
the  hardiness  of  numbers  of  subjects  under  our 
charge;  among  them  Straw-berries  may  be  noted. 
The  great  majority  of  our  outside  Strawberries  are 
kiUed  down  to  the  ground  line,  but  we  see  indica- 
tions of  growth  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  thougli 
they  look  poor  and  puny.  These  varieties  include 
President,  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse 
Sucr^e,  and  Oxonian ;  but  what  a  different  look 
there  is  in  those  quarters  planted  with  Pauline  and 
Laxton's  Earliest  of  All !  The  old  leaves  are  fresh, 
green,  and  beautiful,  thus  showing  they  are  not 
only  im])rovemcnts  on  existing  varieties  so  far  as 
the  fruit  goes,  but  are  very  much  hardier.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  these  and  the  others 
mentioned,  the  former  showing  strong  crowns  and 
look  vigorous,  while  the  others,  as  I  have  said,  are 
puny  indeed.  R.  Gilbert. 


Early  dwarf  Peas  for   small   gardens. — 

Tall-growing  I'i'as  should  not  tind  a  place  in  small 
gardens.  Probably  the  very  best  and  earliest  dwarf 
I'ea  in  cultivation  is  William  Hurst,  a  wrinkled 
variety  with  finer  pods  than  those  of  American 
Wonder  or  Little  Gem,  and  also  more  productive  : 
while  it  rarely  exceeds  1  foot  in  height.  Then  there 
is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  Omega,  a  dwarf  late 
\e  Plus  Ultra,  excellent  alike  in  cropping  and  tables 
quality,  and  not  more  than  2J  feet  in  height.  A 
gentleman  writing  to  me  a  few  days  ago  speaks  of 
these  two  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Peas.  Here, 
then,  is  an  early  and  a  late  variety  that  can  be 
highly  recommended.  Sturdy  can  be  grown  for  an 
intermediate  crop  ;  it  is  the  same  height  as  Omega, 
but  perhaps  scarcely  so  good,  though  that  may  be  a 
nuittcr  of  taste.  IJut  they  are  as  useful  in  large 
gardens  as  in  small  ones,  and  by  those  requiring 
early  Peas  the  variety  William  Hurst  may  be  pro- 
fitably grown. — R.  D. 


Hardy  Broccoli. — Opinions  differ  greatly  as 
to  tlie  lianliness  of  Broccoli  and  the  ways  of  ob- 
taining it.  Mr.  Gilbert's  system  of  planting  with 
the  crowbar  might  do  well  enough  in  free,  open 
soil,  but  on  heavy,  wet  land  I  cannot  see  how  it 
would  succt^ed.  It  has  been  tried  here,  but  with  no 
success.  We  can  grow  good  Broccoli  on  trenched 
ground.  Out  of  a  batch  of  800  jjlauts  I  have  only 
counted  twenty  vacancies ;  all  the  rest  are  looking 
well  and  not  in  the  least  damaged  by  the  recent 
severe  weather.  The  seed  was  sown  the  second 
week  in  April,  and  planted  out  the  second  week  in 
June  with  the  dibber  on  well-manured  land,  The 
varieties  grown  are  Backhouse's  Winter  'WTiite, 
Veitch's  Model,  Knight's  Protecting,  Sander's 
Goschen,  and  Gorden's  Niddrie.  We  are  now  using 
Backhouse's  Winter  White ;  the  plants  are  not  even 
laid  in  with  the  heads  facing  north. — Olitor. 

The  small-pot  fallacy. — I  am  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  (Jilbert  believing  in  small  pots  and  mentioning 
Tomato  plants  nearly  seven  months  old  from  cut- 
tings just  coming  into  bloom  in  support  of  it.  I 
have  seedlings  sown  in  January  as  far  advanced  as 
his  in  (i-inch  pots,  and  at  least  showing  flowtr 
freely,  and  another  To  feet  row  of  cutting  plants 
struck  later  than  his  in  big  pots  all  about  o  feet 
high,  with  their  first  set  well  swelled  and  sjme 
nearly  colouring.  Yet  I  fancy  I  am  behind.  I 
do  not  believe  in  small  pots  in  the  sense  advocated 
by  some  gardeners,  nor  does  it  appear  to  answer 
In  Mr.  (Jilbert's  case  when  he  has  to  resort  to 
stimulants  ;  this  would  not  be  needed  if  his  plants 
were  not  already  starved.  It  will  not  do,  this 
small-pot  theory.  Every  plant  needs  a  pot  of  a 
certain  capacity  to  yield  a  maximum  result  in  a 
given  time,  "i'ou  may  call  the  pot  big  or  little, 
but  that  Is  the  gist  of  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
over-potting,  but  that  is  not  what  the  small-pot 
advocates  mean.  The  best  crop  of  Tomatoes  I  ever 
had  was  from  plants  put  out  in  a  vinery  border 
on  the  back  wall,  when  the  Vines  were  young  in 
front  and  did  not  obstruct  the  light.  These  To- 
matoes had  abundance  of  root-room,  were  12  feet 
high,  and  bore  long  and  enormously  such  as  I  never 
saw  before  nor  since.  I  am  greatly  surprised  at 
Mr.  Gilbert's  winter  Spinach  being  killed  by  frost; 
never  knew  such  a  thing  in  England  or  Scotland 
in  the  hardest  winter.  We  have  suffered  bad 
enough  from  frost  here  this  winter,  and  March  has 
been  the  severest  on  record,  but  the  Spinach  is 
most  luxuriant  and  abundant  considering  how 
little  growth  there  has  been  — J    S    W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

r-wrarf  French  Bean  Ne  Plus  tTltra  —We  are  now 

gathering  large  quantities  of  this  Bean  ;  and  after  trying 
every  sort  that  ever  posseaatd  the  recommendation  of  be  ng 
early,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Xe  Plus  Ultra  is 
the  earliest  and  most  prolifie.  It  is  very  dwarf  in  growth, 
healing  heavily,  and  the  pods  are  long,  slender,  and  excellent 
in  quality.— J.  MuiR,  Margam. 


KITCHEN  G.iRDEN    NOTES. 

Potato  plastixg. — The  fine  weather  ha.s  this 
week  matle  us  so  busy  in  other  departments  of  the 
garden,  that  this  has  been  somewhat  neglected ; 
still,  we  have  been  able  to  plant  a  good  breadth  of 
the  following  varieties  of  Potatoes  :  Heading  Hero, 
Abundance,  Lapstone,  and  Schoolmaster.  All  the 
American  varieties  we  long  since  discarde<l,  as  being 
much  inferior  in  quality  and  very  little  more  prolific,  if 
any,  to  our  best  English  raised  sorts.  We  give  space, 
less  or  more,  according  to  the  height  and  spread  of 
haulm  of  each  sort.  Tostrong  growers  we  allow  a  yard 
between  the  rows,  and  the  short-topped  kinds  from 
2  feet  to  2i  feet,  and  the  same  in  respect  of  distance 
of  sets  in  the  rows,  the  dwarfer  growers  from  14  to 
18  inches,  and  the  stronger  2  feet.  All  are  planted 
in  drills  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  from  -1  inches  to  5 
inches. 

Peas. — Another  good  breadth  of  these  has  been 
sovm  on  our  very  best  land  in  shallow-  trenches  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  earthing  up  higher  than  the 
ordinary  ground  line.  This  sowing  will  be  in  a  full 
bearing  state  in  the  height  of  summer  ;  consequently 
any  little  item  of  culture  that  may  conduce  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  bearing  state  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, hence  the  non-earthing  up,  that  rain  or 
artificial  watering  may  have  the  fullest  effect,  which 
can  hardly  be  the  case  if  ridged  up.  The  varieties 
now  sown  are  several  seedlings  of  the  wrinkled 
marrow  section,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Telephone,  and  Satisfaction.  By  sowing  several 
kinds  at  the  same  time  there  is  greater  reason  to 
expect  a  longer  succession,  as  no  two  varieties  are 
ready  for  use  at  exactly  the  same  date.  It  is  not 
always  practicable,  but  whenever  we  can  arrange 
tlie  cropping,  so  as  to  have  the  rows  of  Peas  a  long 
distance  apart,  we  do  it,  and  crop  the  immediate 
siiace  with  any  quickly  maturing  crop,  such  as  early 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Spinach,  and  even  early 
Potatoes.  But  whether  such  cropping  be  done  or 
not,  the  rows  should  not  be  nearer  together  than 
()  feet,  as  if  crowded  the  pods  seldom  fiU  out,  and 
there  is  gi-eat  waste  from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
haulm  when  gathering  the  Peas.  The  earliest  sown 
lot,  if  not  already  done,  ought  to  be  staked.  We 
never  defer  this  work,  for  if  not  done  at  time  of 
sowing — w-hich  sometimes  we  do — the  work  is  done 
the  moment  the  Peas  break  through  the  soil,  and 
thus  they  are  protected  from  cold  winds  and  destruc- 
tive birds. 

Broad  Beass. — These  we  have  thinned  out  to 
about  S  inches  apart,  and  the  ground  being  rather 
loose  at  their  base  from  the  action  of  frost,  they 
have  had  a  slight  earthing  up.  The  Spinach  sown 
between  the  rows  we  found  it  necessary  to  dress 
w-ith  soot  as  an  antidote  against  the  attack  o^f  snails 
and  grubs.  Broad  Beans  are  not  valued  very  highly, 
so  that  they  are  only  grown  in  limited  quantity, 
and  our  last  sowing  has  already  been  made.  Broad 
Windsor  being  the"  variety.  Tlie  cottagers  in  this 
district  dibble  in  here  and  there  a  seed  in  their 
Potato  quarters,  so  that  their  Bean  crop  takes  up 
no  ground,  and  being  planted  so  thin,  from  8  feet 
to  10  feet  apart  over  the  whole  plot,  it  has  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  Potatoes. 


Hoeing. — After  such  a  recent  and  lengthened 
season  of  snowstorms,  it  seems  strange  to  be  already 
at  tliis  kind  of  work,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
and  the  soil  works  well.  Purple-sprouting  Broccoli, 
Curled  Kale,  and  that  hardiest  of  winter  greens. 
Cottagers'  Kale,  are  all  having  the  ground  stirred 
ileeply  between  them  to  get  as  much  and  as  quick 
a  growth  as  possible,  for  the  bulk  of  the  Broccoli 
crops  being  a  failure  makes  the  demand  on  other 
green  crops  the  greater.  The  ground  occupied  with 
autumn-sown  Cabbage,  which  was  previously  cropped 
with  Onions,  not  having  been  dug  at  time  of  plant- 
ing, had  got  so  hard  that  instead  of  hoes  we  thought 
it  advisable  to  use  forks  to  stir  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  aljout  i  inelies.  We  grow  only  the  dwariest 
varieties,  and  soiling  up  is,  therefore,  never  required, 
as  they  are  planted  but  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  so 
that  weeds  have  but  a  poor  chance. 

Vegetables  and  eidge  Cucumbers. — It  is 
time  that  these  were  sown.  We  raise  both  in  heat 
and  grow  them  on  in  pots,  and  if  handlights  or 
frames  can  be  spared  to  place  over  the  beds  when 
the  plants  are  first  turned  out,  we  press  them  into 
service  till  danger  from  frost  is  jiast  and  the  plants 
have  started  w-ell  into  growth.  Bottom-heat  is  not 
essential  for  either,  but  as  regards  Cucumbers,  they 
start  much  more  kindly  if  a  little  can  be  given. 
Marrows  are  more  hardy  and  do  not  need  it,  ncr 
are  they  fastidious  in  regard  to  soil.  The  bet's 
that  have  been  cleared  of  early  Potatoes  are  first- 
rate  positions  for  them,  and  as  they  are  usually 
cleared  of  their  crop  by  the  middle  of  May,  they 
come  in  just  right  for  them,  for  without  protecticn 
it  is  not  mse  to  plant  out  earlier  than  that. 

Work  in  prospect. — Planting  out  remainder  of 
Cauliflower  plants  that  have  wintered  in  frames ; 
.also  Lettuce  and  C'oleworts  that  have  been  raistd 
in  heat ;  pricking  out  Celery  and  a  later  sowing  i  f 
Cauliflower;  potting  off  seedling  Globe  Artichokes; 
planting  Seakale  ;  also  preparing  to  sow  both  this 
and  Asparagus,  have  engaged  our  attention.  If 
showery  w-e  will  give  another  slight  dressing  of  sr  It 
or  soot,  or  both,  to  Asparagus  plots.  None  of  cur 
crops  are  so  persistently  attacked  with  slugs  f.s 
these,  and  two  or  three  such  apijlications  we  are. 
therefore,  obliged  to  give.  W.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

■W.  aOLDRING. 

THE  FUCHSIA- FLOWERED  CURRANT. 

(ribes  speciosum.) 
Among  the  earliest  spring  flowering  shrubs  tlii.s 
C'alifornian  Currant  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting, as  it  is  so  differentfromany other. 
It  is  aptly  named  the  Fuchsia-flowered  Currant, 
as  its  glittering  red  blossoms  are  more  like  those 
of  a  Fuchsia  than  tliose  of  any  other  Rilies. 
They  are  of  similar  shape,  ivith  long,  protruding 


The  Fuchsia-flowered  Currant  (Ribes  speciosum). 

stamens,  and  hang  on  the  branches  in  the  same 
gracefully  drooping  way  as  a  Fuchsia.  It  is 
altogether  an  elegant  growing  shrub,  as  its  long 
shoots  hang  gracefully  on  all  sides.     Although 
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it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern  p.arts  of 
these  ishxnds,  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  worthy 
of  wall  culture,  and  if  the  place  is  warm  and 
the  aspect  of  the  wall  is  south  or  west  the 
flowers  appear  as  early  as  April,  long  before  the 
open  bushes  flower.  It,  moreover,  quite  pre- 
serves its  evergreen  nature  when  against  a  wall, 
an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  likes  a 
liolit,  loamy  soil,  and  no  attention  is  required 
beyond  that  of  encouraghig  new  shoots  by  cut- 
ting away  the  old  at  pruning  time.  It  thrives 
well  along  uur  south  coast,  and  the  finest  plant 
of  it  I-  ever  saw  was  growing  in  the  Victoria 
Park,  Bath.  It  was  an  isolated  specimen  on 
the  lawn,  and  was  6  feet  high  and  as  much 
across,  and  covered  with  bloom. 


HEDGES   F.  WALLS. 


No  one,  I  should  imagine,  would  advocate  the  use  of 
hedges  in  preference  to  walls  for  enclosing  a  garden. 
At  the  same  time  hedges  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  more 
value  than  some  people  suppose.  They  are  not  only 
useful  for  forming  dividing  lines,  but  they  afford  a 
great  deal  of  shelter,  and  in  many  cases  would  have  a 
more  natural  appearance.  Those  who  have  had  much 
exjierience  in  growing  liitchen  garden  crops  on  borders 
with  a  good  aspect  near  to  a  well-furnished  evergreen 
hedge  must  be  aware  of  its  capacity  to  afford  shelter. 
The  diif'irence  in  the  amount  of  shelter  furnished  by 
a  wall  is  not  much  greater.  However,  that  is  my 
experience.  There  ceitainly  is  not  the  same  power 
in  the  wipd  sweeping  alirag  a  border  next  to  a  hedge 
as  there  is  by  the  side  of  a  wall.  Perhaps  someone 
will  say  a  border  next  to  a  hedge  cannot  be  so  warm 
as  one  against  a  wall,  but  in  practice  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  in  the  relative  earb'ness  of  crops  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  proved  in  many  cottage 
gardens  all  over  the  country.  The  vegetables  are 
often  as  early  as  in  those  sheltered  by  high  walls.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  not  be  understood  as  advo- 
cating hedges  in  preference  to  walls,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  that  hedges  harbour  vermin,  which  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  their  extended  adoption. 
'  There  are  several  fivergreens  suitable,  but  no  doubt 
green  Box  makes  the  most  compact  and  closest  hedge. 
The  large-leaved  form  of  the  common  Box  will  form 
a  hedge  in  much  less  time  than  is  generally  supposed 
if  the  leading  shoots  are  not  stopped  until  they  get 
the  desired  height.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  bottom 
getting  thin  if  the  sides  are  clipped  once  a  year.  If 
the  plants  are  small  when  planted,  it  is  best  to  put  in 
a  double  line,  allowing  a  distance  of  1  fott  between 
the  lines  and  the  same  from  plant  to  plant.  The 
greatest  objection  to  Box  is  its  making  so  many  roots ; 
nothing  will  grow  near  it.  This  applies  to  all  ever- 
freen  hedges,  but  with  greater  force  to  the  Box. 
The  only  satisfactory  way  of  getting  over  this  objec- 
tion is  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  plant  nearer  to  the 
hedge  than  2  feet  or  3  feet.  Next  to  Box,  the 
green-leaved  Holly  is  undoubtedly  the  best  to  form 
hedges  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  high.  The  common 
green  form  is  the  one  generally  used,  but  for  the  sake 
of  variety  and  for  securing  a  quicker  growth  I  prefer 
the  Minorca  Holly,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  balea- 
rica.  This  is  a  very  distinct  variety.  For  forming 
hedges  or  hnes  in  any  part  of  the  dressed  grounds,  I 
think  the  variegated  sorts  are  the  most  nrnamental. 
It  shelter  only  is  the  object  which  it  is  desir.able  to 
obtain  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  Lawson's 
Cyprus  (Cupressus  Lawsoniana)  is  the  plant  to  select ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  when  this  plant  is  clipped  in  the 
form  of  a  hedge  it  is  too  stiff  and  formal  to  be 
pleasing. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  space  to  allow  the  side 
growth  to  extend  a  little  every  year  the  Yew  makes 
an  imposing  hedge, but  it  is  hardlysuitablc  in  anyposi- 
tion,  except  as  a  dividing  line  between  the  pleasure 
ground  and  the  kitchen  garden,  because  it  im- 
poverishes the  ground  so  much  for  several  feet  on 
each  side  that  nothing  will  grow  near  it.  Hedges 
for  boundary  lines  where  cattle  can  reach  them  are 
best  formed  of  White  Thorn  or  Holly.  The  former 
is  the  most  suitable,  and  where  the  land  is  fairly 
good  and  a  double  line  of  plants  put  in,  a  thoroughly 
impregnable  hedge  may  be  formed  in  a  few  years. 


Not  unfrequently  Thorn  hedges  do  not  make  the  pro- 
gress they  would  do  owing  to  the  indifferent  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.  In  every  case  the  ground  should  be 
dug  up  18  inches  deep  over  a  space  3  feet  wide,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  result.  Unless  the 
land  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Holly  I  do  not 
advise  its  use.  J.  C.  C. 


THE  EUROPEAN  BOX  THORN. 

(lYCIUM  EURGPiEIJM.) 

Ar.THOUGH  this  thorny,  rambling  shrub  is  so 
commonly  seen  in  cottage  gardens,  generally 
climbing  over  a  porch  or   out-house   roof,   its 


The  European  Eox  Thorn  {Lyciuiu  europseum);  branch  with 
flowers  and  berries. 

value  in  large  gardens  is  not  recognised.  One 
often  meets  with  steep,  and  exposed,  and  dry 
banks  where  ordinary  plants  or  slu-ubs  refuse 
to  thrive,  and  if  I  am  asked  to  name  a  few 
jilants  that  will  grow  upon  them  I  invariably 
include  the  Box  Thorn,  or  Tea  Plant,  as  it  is 
more  ceimmonly  called.  For  such  a  spot  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  is  so  inditt'erent  as  to  soil,  and 


is  no  further  trouble  when  once  well  planted, 
and,  moreover,  is  an  extremely  rapid  grower,  for 
when  established  iu  good  soil  it  makes  annual 
shoots  from  10  feet  to  20  feet  long,  and  if 
against  a  wall  the  shoots  are  even  longer.  It  is 
highly  ornamental  from  early  summer,  when  it 
blooms,  till  autumn  when  it  carries  a  profusion 
of  small  scarlet  berries.  Indeed,  it  is  in  flower 
and  fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  the  purple  un- 
ripe berries,  the  purple  and  white  blossoms,  and 
the  scarlet  ripe  berries  on  the  same  shoots  have 
an  extremely  pretty  appearance.  On  a  bank 
the  shoots  spread  out  in  all  directions,  and  be- 
come in  a  short  time  so  dense  that  the  plant 
monopolises  the  space  for  several  feet  around 
it.  It  is  a  capital  plant,  too,  for  arbours  and 
porches,  as  the  shoots  can  be  tied  to  pillars,  and 
then  allowed  to  spreatl  in  a  canopy,  dense 
enough  to  form  a  screen  from  the  sun,  and  the 
flower  and  berry-laden  shoots  droop  in  a  grace- 
ful way  from  the  top.  It  is  a  che.ap  plant  in 
nurseries,  and  the  variety  with  yellow  instead 
of  scarlet  berries  may  also  be  obtained.  There 
are  a  few  other  so-called  varieties  of  Lycium, 
but  they  do  not  difler  much  from  the  common 
Eurojiean  species  ;  indeed,  they  are  considered 
only  varieties  of  a  very  widely  distributed 
species.  The  names  of  these  species  are  L.  bar- 
baruni,  chinense  ruthenicum,  and  ruthenicura, 
but  only  the  first-named  is  common  iu  nur- 
series. 


Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus.  —  This 
Euonyinus  i.s  a  capital  pilant  for  coveriug  walls,  as, 
when  gronTog  luxnriantly — as  it  does  when  planted 
in  good  soil  and  watered  freely  during  hot,  dry 
weather — its  effect  is  charming.  The  variegation  is 
more  clearly  defined,  the  foliage  being  larger, 
while  the  colour  of  the  stems  is  bright  golden. 
The  leading  branches  should  be  laid  carefully  in 
close  to  the  wall,  while  those  shoots  springing  from 
the  breast  of  the  plant  may  bo  clippeel  in  closely. — 
E.  M. 

Araucaria  imbricata.  —  This  tree  certainly 
funiis  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Piper,  at  I'iltdowii,  Sussex.  Some  years  ago  ' 
two  irregular  lines  of  it  were  planted  along  the  side 
Oi  the  mirsery,  running  parallel  with  the  main  road ; 
these  have  now  developed  into  large  trees,  forming 
a  beautiful  avenue.  The  largest  specimen  is  nearly 
70  feet  high,  with  a  stem  girthing  9J  feet,  while  its 
branches  sweep  the  ground.  We  are  told  that  the 
male  and  female  catkins  are  produced  on  separate 
trees,  Ijut  this  fact  is  set  at  variance  by  what  I  saw 
here,  both  being  produced  on  one  tree,  this  circum- 
.stance,  I  was  informed,  being  of  annual  occurrence. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Piper  has  raised  a  great  quantity  of 
seedlings  from  seed  obtained  from  the  trees  in 
question. — A.  Hekkington. 

Eucalypti  in  East  Norfolk,— In  July,  1883, 
I  planted  some  trees  of  the  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus 
globulus),  the  Mountain  White  or  Cider  Gum  (E, 
Gunni),  the  Spotted  Gum  (E.  goniocalyx),  iu  a  corner 
that  is  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  north-east,  and 
north-we5t,  and  partially  from  the  south-west  (it  had 
been  an  old  sand  pit),  but  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  south  and  south-easterly  winds  ;  they  have  grown 
well  and  are  fine  trees  ;  the  E.  globulus  are  35  feet 
high,  measuring  round  bole  of  tree  15'i  inches  1  foot 
from  the  ground  ;  E,  Gunni,  25  feet  high,  round  bole 
\2h  inches  ;  E  goniocalyx,  li>i  feet  high,  round  bole 
9  inches.  In  the  winter  of  l!>83  I  put  some  mulching 
of  long  manure  from  the  stables  about  1  foot  up  the 
boles,  and  they  did  net  show  any  signs  of  being  hurt 
by  the  frosts  and  winds  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  looked  a  little  browned  for  a  short  time. 
In  lS8i  I  put  a  much  heavier  mulching  on  all,  but 
more  especially  on  the  tallest  of  the  E.  globulus, 
which  was  then  2'2  feet  high,  to  which  I  packed  the 
mulching  2h  feet  up  the  bole  with  the  result  that  it 
died — I  have  no  doubt  from  the  dampness,  being  con- 
stantly close  to  the  bark,  so  that  it  excluded  all  air. 
Since  then  I  have  only  put  a  very  light  covering  over 
the  roots,  which,  83  far,  has  been  satisfactory.  Just 
now    they    all    (except    one    of    the    E.    globulus) 
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look  very  much  withered,  but  I  hope  they  will  start 
again  after  being  cut  back  in  Slay.  E.  Gunni  has 
flowered  here,  but  the  flowers  are  insigDiScant.  E. 
globulus  has  shown  pleoty  of  blossom-buds  the  last 
two  seasons,  but  never  has  been  able  to  open  them. 
My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  learn  from  other 
readers  of  The  Garden  how  their  Gum  trees  have 
withstood  the  effects  of  the  past  three  or  four  winters, 
and  whether  they  have  had  any  protection  or  not. 
Southeast  and  south-west  winds  are  very  prevalent 
here  in  early  spring  and  autumn,  which  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  them,  for  their  foliage  is  so  heavy 
that  now  and  again  a  branch  will  twist  off. — J.  E. 
Se.vdall,  JSrumlall,  Norwich. 

Acer  Schwedleeri. — This  hardy,  free-growiugi 
]nii-j)lc-lL'ave(l  Maple  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
]jlaiiti'rs.  It  is  a  real  acquisition,  as  far  as  effective 
contrast  is  concerned,  amongst  trees  of  light  green 
foliage.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  bright  reddish  purple 
when  newly  unfolded,  very  brilliant  and  glossy, 
and  as  large  as  those  of  the  commou  A.  platanoides, 
or  Xonvay  Maple,  of  which  it  is  a  variety. — W.  G. 

Privet  hedges. — I  am  not  in  favour  of  intro- 
ducing tender  ur  very  valuable  plants  as  hedges  in 
places  where  the  main  object  is  to  secure  shelter  or 
shut  out  objectionable  views,  and,  considered  from 
all  points,  I  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  jjlants 
for  liedges  generally  than  Privet.  The  plants  are 
vei-y  cheap,  and  if  the  evergreen  and  oval-leaved 
varieties  are  planted  in  mixed  fashion  they  will 
form  a  fine  hedge.  They  grow  freely  in  every 
situation,  and  form  a  dense  mass  sufficient  to 
obstruct  cattle  or  break  the  current  of  wind;  they 
bear  cutting  or  clipping  into  any  form,  and  when 
well  trained  are  very  ornamental. — J.  MuiR. 

Ampelopsis  Veitohi.  — This  is  a  climbing 
plinit  that  never  requires  the  least  attention  be 
stowed  u[)on  it,  as  it  will  clothe  even  the  smoothest 
wall  with  a  dense  covering  of  its  beautiful  foliage. 
It  is,  however,  deciduous,  thus  losing  its  effective- 
ness during  winter,  though  the  gorgeous  colouring 
of  the  decaying  leaves  in  the  autumn  is  some  com- 
pensation for  the  bareness  later  on.  The  young 
growth  attaches  itself  so  firmly  to  the  wall  by 
means  of  the  sucker-like  points  of  the  tendrils, 
that  even  if  a  large  plant  be  removed,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  secure  the  principal  branches  in 
position,  and  as  soon  as  growth  recommences  the 
■young  shoots  attach  themselves  to  the  wall.  I  have 
moved  several  with  great  success,  but  find  that  the 
roots  form  very  few  fibres,  so  that  in  shifting  them 
every  root  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  the 
plant  attended  to  in  the  wav  of  watering  until 
e;tablished.-H.  1'. 

Undergrowth  in  pleasure  grounds. — Those 
about  to  plant  evergreen  undergrowth  under  large 
trees  in  pleasure  grounds  should  intermix,  especially 
with  Rhododendrons,  the  yellow  Ghent  Azalea. 
There  are  many  colours  of  this  fine,  hardy,  flower- 
ing shrub,  but  the  yellow  is  the  most  robust,  and 
makes  the  best  rabbit-proof  covert  next  to  the 
Rhododendron.  Being  sweet-scented,  moreover, 
gives  it  an  advantage,  and  for  coverts,  in  connection 
with  dressed  grounds,  it  is  a  decided  gain.  The 
yellow-flowered,  black-berried  Berberis  Aquifolium, 
too,  is  a  better  rabbit-proof  covert  than  the  Laurel, 
which  with  us  is  more  eaten  by  rabbits  than  any 
other  Evergreen.  Evergreens  should  never  be  jilanted 
in  great  sweeping  masses,  but  should  be  divided 
and  sub-dirided  by  deciduous  plants,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Ghent  Azalea  is  well  adapted. — W.  G. 

Zenobia  speciosa.  —  This  deciduous  shrub 
grows  aljijut  '.'>  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
jiure  white  bell-shaped  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  flowers 
in  great  profusion  during  the  summer  months.  As 
often  seen,  however,  it  has  a  stunted  and  un- 
happy appearance,  owing  to  being  planted  in  too 
dry  a  situation.  It  is  a  native  of  swampy 
districts  in  North  America ;  therefore  it  does  best 
with  us  in  damp,  shaded  parts  of  the  American 
garden,  conditions  under  n"hich  the  Clethras  and 
others  of  its  more  immediate  allies  succeed.  A  very 
distinct  variety  of  this  Zenobia  is  that  called  Z. 
pulverulenta,  a  plant  covered  all  over  with  a  white 
meal,  and  its  flowers  are  larger  and  opener  than 
those  of  the  typical  form.  The  Zenobias  form  pretty 


objects  for  conservatory  decoration  when  forced 
into  flower  in  the  spring;  the  pure  white  blossoms 
have  a  very  chaste  appearance,  and  the  distinct  hue 
of  the  variety  pulverulenta  shows  up  conspicuously 
amongst  its  green-leaved  associates. — W.  G. 

The  Hed  Maple  (Acer  rubrum)  is  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject in  the  landscape  when  it  is  unfolding  its  leaves 
in  early  spring.  Its  vermilion-red  hue  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  make  it  conspicuous.  It  has  two  dis- 
tinct seasons  when  it  assumes  this  striking  colour — 
spring  and  autumn,  but  I  think  the  tone  of  red  is 
brighter  in  the  autumn  than  early  in  the  year. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Red  Maple — for 
it  is  only  in  very  old  gardens  that  fine  trees  of 
it  can  be  seen — is  so  scarce  in  the  form  of  large 
trees.— W.  G. 

Bhodotypos  kerrioides.  —  There  is  such  a 
striking  resemblance  between  this  and  the  old 
Japanese  Kerria  (K.  japonica),  that  it  is  diflicult  at 
first  sight  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other 
when  not  in  flon-er.  The  Rhodotypos  is  a  handsome 
shrub  of  slender  growth,  haWng  opposite  leaves 
with  much  wrinkled  surfaces  and  large  pure  white 
flowers.  It  appears  as  yet  to  be  very  little  known  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  a  shrub  that  certainly  deserves 
attention,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  object  when  in  flower 
in  summer.  In  a  light  warm  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  it  grows  about  4  feet  or  5  feet  high 
and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  a  common  garden 
shrub  in  Japan,  but  it  does  not  apipear  to  have  been 
found  in  a  wild  state.  Siebold,  who  first  brought  it 
into  notice,  believes  it  to  be  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Kiusiu. — W.  G. 

Varieties    cf    Cupressus    Lawsoniana. — 

Probal)ly  one  reason  that  the  variety  of  Lawson's 
CyiJress  known  as  intertexta  is  not  so  often  met 
with  as  some  of  the  others  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  root  from  cuttings  so  easily  as  most  of  them  ; 
indeed,  among  the  varieties  of  Cupressus  Law'- 
soniana  a  very  great  difference  exists  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  struck.  Generally 
speaking,  the  open,  loose-growing  varieties  do  not 
strike  so  readily  as  the  more  compact  forms,  and 
of  these  latter  the  easiest  to  root  is  the  upright- 
growing  crecta  Wridis,  while  intertexta,  which  is 
the  most  widely  removed  from  it  in  habit,  differs 
to  the  same  extent  in  its  rooting  qualities.  A  good 
deal  of  the  success  or  otherwise  in  striking  cuttings 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  been  grown,  but  where  all 
are  situated  alike  the  peculiarities  of  each  are 
rendered  still  the  more  manifest.  The  great  dif- 
ference between  the  varieties  of  one  species  in  the 
matter  of  jjropagation  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
Lawson's  Cypress,  for  many  other  examples  could 
be  quoted,  though  none  perhaps  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  those  mentioned  above. — T. 


Propagating. 


Foliage  Begonias.— A  stock  of  this  class  of 
Begonias  can  be  easily  obtained,  as  they  grow 
readily  from  leaf  cuttings,  and  quickly  form 
effective  little  plants  when  increased  in  this  way 
Of  course,  division  can  be  resorted  to  where  large 
plants  are  at  hand,  and  ordinary  cuttings  readily 
strike  whenever  obtainable,  but  the  usual  method, 
and  the  only  one  available  for  rapid  increase,  is  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  the  leaves.  For  this  pui-pose,  the 
leaves  selected  should  be  well  matured,  and  at 
least  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  stalk  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  on.  This  stalk  is  then  inserted  in  the  soil, 
leaving  the  leaf  flat  on  the  surface,  when  a  few- 
incisions  made  through  the  principal  ribs  will 
form  a  seat  from  whence  the  young  plants  are 
likely  to  spring.  Pans  or  pots  of  soil  may  be  used 
for  laying  the  leaves  on,  or  a  little  soil  may  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  propagating  case,  and  the 
leaves  dibbled  therein  without  employing  pots. 
This  last  method  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
economising  space.  Besides  the  stalk  which  is 
inserted  in  the  soil,  a  few  small  pegs  should  be 
employed  to  hold  each  leaf  in  position,  and  to 
ensure  its  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  soil. 
After  a  time  young  plants  will  make  their  appear- 
ance, generally  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  where 


the  various  incisions  have  been  made.  They  may 
then  soon  be  removed,  and  quickly  make  sturdy 
little  plants.  Where  the  loss  of  a  plant  or  two  is 
not  so  important  a  matter,  a  space  that  is  often 
wasted  may  be  utilised  for  the  increase  of  these 
Begonias,  but  the  same  measure  of  success  cannot 
be  hoped  for  as  when  carefully  attended  to  in  a 
propagating  house.  I  allude  to  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut 
refuse,  or  other  plunging  material  in  the  stove,  in 
which  good-sized  subjects  are  grown.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  bare  fibre  is  often  seen,  and  on  this 
the  leaves  may  be  placed  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended above.  The  overhanging  plants  will  serve 
to  keep  the  leaves  shaded,  and  prevent  them 
becoming  shrivelled. 

Another  way  of  treating  these  Begonias  is  to  cut 
the  leaves  up  into  strips  and  then  dibble  them  in  per- 
pendicularly as  cuttings,but  this  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  method.  Save 
for  the  increase  of  any  particular  variety.  Begonias 
of  this  section  can  be  raised  from  seeds  almost  as 
readily  as  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds.  By  intercross- 
ing about  half  a  dozen  distinct  plants  I  obtained  a 
large  and  varied  assortment,  most  of  which  were 
equal  to  the  named  varieties.  From  the  minute 
character  of  the  seed  it  should  be  sown  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  simply  covered  with  a  pane  of 
glass  till  gennination  takes  place.  Then  if  pricked 
off  carefully,  the  young  plants  grow  away  rapidly, 
b\it  will  need  some  time  to  fully  develop  their 
markings.  From  the  appearance  of  my  plants  in 
their  eailier  stages,  I  fully  expected  to  have  a  few 
distinct  varieties  amongst  them,  but  as  they  in- 
creased in  size  these  prominent  markings  disappeared 
and  no  new  varieties  resulted  from  this  batch  of  seed- 
lings. Other  classes  of  Begonias  are  by  no  means 
difficult  of  increase,  for  those  of  the  shnibby  sec- 
tion can  all  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  which  should  be  taken  now-,  for  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  winter  blooming  varieties 
this  is  thebe.sttime.ascuttingsstnicknowandgrown 
on  throughout  the  summer  will  make  good  plants 
for  flowering  in  the  winter.  Thepretty  and  distinct 
B.  socotrana  admits  of  increase  in  rather  a  peculiar 
manner,  for  when  in  full  growth  small  bulbils  are 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated and  placed  under  conditions  favourable  to 
growth,  quickly  root  and  form  young  plants.  Those 
of  the  tuberous  section  that  are  now  growing  will 
yield  cuttings  if  desired,  the  principal  thing  to  guard 
against  being  to  see  tliat  they  are  not  kept  too  close 
and  moist,  otherwise  from  their  succulent  nature 
they  are  liable  to  damp  off. 

PINGUICULA  CAUDA TA. — Another  instance  of 
successful  leaf-propagation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  this  pretty  Mexican  Butterwort,  which  can 
be  readily  increased  in  this  way,  though  on  its  first 
appearance  in  this  comitry  it  by  no  means  seemed 
like  a  plant  that  would  be  amenable  to  such  treat- 
ment. To  piropagate  this,  the  large  leaves  should 
be  taken  during  the  summer  and  stuck  into  pans 
filled  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  a  little  sand 
sjjriukled  over.  If  the  Moss  be  moist,  the  leaves 
will  not  require  to  be  watered  for  some  little  time, 
and  from  their  succulent  nature  they  must  not  be 
put  into  close  or  moist  quarters.  A  shelf  in  not 
too  hot  and  dry  a  position  suits  them  well,  all  that 
is  necessary  being  to  keep  the  Moss  merely  damp. 
In  this  way  the  old  leaf  will  root,  and  push  up  a 
young  growth  from  its  base,  and  when  large  enough 
to  handle  they  can  be  potted  off,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose a  compost  largely  composed  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss. 

Cbotons,  Ixokas,  Bougaisvilleas,  Feaxcis- 
CEAS,  and  many  otiier  stove  plants  may  now  be 
readily  increased  from  cuttings.  As  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  strike  the  majority  of  the  plants 
above  mentioned,  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  clean  and 
well  grown,  as  upon  this  the  future  of  the  plants 
will  to  a  great  extent  depend.  The  cuttings  should 
consist  of  good  sturdy  shoots  of  the  current  season 
which  have  become  slightly  woody  in  texture. 
Those  with  large  leaves  are  best  put  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  secured  to  a  stick  to  keep  them  steady. 
The  soil  for  most  things  may  consist  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  but  for  Isoras  the  peat 
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and  sand  may  with  advantage  predominate  over 
the  loam.  If  the  cuttings  of  tliese  different  stove 
plants  arc  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case,  they  quickly  root,  after  which  they 
should  bo  hardened  off,  and  without  delay  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  as  if  checked  in  their  earlier  stages 
they  will  suffer  later  on. 

Lilacs. — Where  these  are  forced  into  bloom  they 
will  be  by  now  in  full  growth,  and  should  it  be 
desired  to  increase  any,  these  young  shoots  may 
be  taken  off  and  struck  in  the  same  way  as  Fuchsias 
and  similar  subjects.  Though  such  a  method  is 
scarcely  likely  to  commend  itself  for  the  increase  of 
the  common  Lilac,  it  may  with  advantage  be 
employed  for  the  propagation  of  the  newer  kinds,  a 
great  many  of  which  have  been  put  into  connnerce 
from  the  Continent  within  the  last  few  years.  Li 
consequence  of  these  new  kinds  being  generally 
budded  or  grafted  on  the  common  Lilac,  the  suckers 
from  the  stock  require  constant  attention.  This  is 
avoided  by  striking  the  cuttings,  and  where  dwarf 
bushes  are  needed,  this  last  is  a  very  suitable  means 
of  increase. 

Epiphyllums  may  now  be  readily  grafted,  and 
can  safely  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner,  for 
they  are  about  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  unite  in 
this  way.  The  stock  mostly  employed  is  the  Pereskia, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  the  stock  down  to 
the  required  height,  and  having'cleft  it,  insert  therein 
the  scion  of  Epiphyllum,  which  must  have  had  its 
base  fashioned  wedge  shape,  in  order  to  join  well 
together.  To  keep  all  secure  some  cvdtivators  pass 
a  thoin  or  two  of  the  Pereskia  thro\igh  both  stock 
and  scion,  which  is  sufficient ;  the  union,  however,  is 
not  so  neat  as  when  they  are  tied  with  matting, 
which  may  be  done  witliout  injury,  for  even  should 
it  cut  through  the  wing-like  part  of  the  scion,  no 
harm  will  result.  After  grafting,  the  plants  should 
be  kept  close  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  but  the  case 
must  not  be  too  moist,  neither  should  they  be 
plunged  in  botton  heat. 

Grafting  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  propagation  of  Epiphyllums,  though  from 
their  drooping  character  of  growth  they  are  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  when  elevated,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  generally  grafted.  When  grown  in 
hanging  baskets  no  grafting  is  needed,  all  that 
is  necessary  being  to  stick  pieces  of  the  Epiphyllum 
into  the  baskets  wherever  required,  and  when  placed 
under  favourable  conditions  they  quickly  strike 
root  and  establish  themselves.  T. 


GARDENING  BY  THE  SEA. 
Oun  climate  along  the  southern  coast  of  England 
is  of  such  a  favourable  character  that  it  offers  a 
wide  range  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  suitable  for 
the  open-air  garden  and  as  climbers  against  walls. 
There  is  a  greater  choice  amongst  climbers  suitable 
for  walls  than  any  other,  and  to  these  I  will  first 
direct  attention. 

Tecoma  .tasminoides.— This  plant  is  well  knowm 
as  a  greenhouse  climber,  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  thrives  in  a-  warm  aspect  on  walls  in 
the  oiien  air  on  the  South  Devon  coast.  At 
Dawlish,  a  mile  inland,  it  thrives  and  flowers  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner — much  better,  in  fact, 
than  ever  I  saw  it  doing  under  glass,  as  the  flowers 
are  larger  and  produced  in  greater  numbers,  and 
the  foliage  is  larger  and  of  a  darker  shade. 

BiGNONiA  badicans.  —  Although  this  creeper 
grows  luxuriantly  enougli  in  many  inland  counties, 
one  requires  to  see  it  in  some  of  the  gardens  on  our 
south-western  coast  to  understand  its  cajjacity  to 
produce  a  brilliant  effect  during  the  autumn 
months.  No  creeper  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  capable  of  covering  so  large  a  space  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  has  such  a  singular  and  distinct  character. 
It  requires  a  rather  rich  and  deep  border  for  the 
roots  to  develop  its  qualities. 

Clianthus  puniceu.?. — In  a  suitable  climate 
this  is  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant  creeper 
grown,  as  it  will  clothe  a  wall  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  high  with  large  bunches  of  its  bright 
crimson  flowers  almost  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
being  an  Evergreen  further  enhances  its  value. 
I   am    only  surprised  that  it   is   not   more   gi'own 


in  tlie  south  and  west-than  it  is,  for  in  a  good 
soil  after  the  first  year  of  planting  it  will  in- 
crease in  height  at  the  rate  of  5  feet  each  year, 
and  being  naturally  of  a  branching  habit  it  fills  up 
the  wall  without  any  pruning.  L'nless  anyone  has 
seen  this  plant  draping  the  walls  at  Dunster  Castle, 
with  its  gorgeous  masses  of  brilliant  flowers,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  striking  effect  it 
has,  as  it  continues  flowering  for  some  time,  the 
3'oungest  wood  being  the  last  to  flower.  This 
C'lianthus  is  not  very  particular  about  soil,  for  I 
have  seen  it  thriving  in  a  bed  of  lime  rubble,  and 
also  in  a  loamy  mixture.  Cuttings  of  the  half  ripe 
wood  strike  as  freely  as  Pelargoniums  in  the  early 
autumn,  but  they  should  not  be  planted  out 
until  the  following  spring. 

Stauntonia  latifolia. — This  is  another  ever- 
green climber  that  is  much  hardier  than  is  com- 
monly supposed;  the  growth  and  foliage  render  it  a 
suitable  subject  as  a  climber;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
dull  brown  colour,  which  make  them  somewhat 
unattractive.  Its  greatest  merit  is,  I  think,  that  the 
blossoms  are  highly  fragrant. 

PiTTOSPonuM  TOBIEA. — This  is  another  sweet- 
smelling  Evergreen,  suitable  either  for  a  wall  of 
moderate  height,  or  for  growing  in  the  form 
of  a  bush.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white  and 
are  produced  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  It  lias 
rather  a  neat  and  stiff  habit,  and  well  furnislii-d 
with  growtli  down  to  the  ground  when  the  plant  is 
not  crowded  by  other  subjects.  There  is  also  a 
variegated  form,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  tlie 
other,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  which 
liave  a  creamy  variegation.  It  will  be  found  to 
make  the  best  gro^vth  when  a  little  peat  is  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

BERBEniDOPSiS  COEALLINA. — This  plant  also 
makes  mucli  more  growth  on  open  warm  walls  than 
it  does  under  glass.  It  is  not  a  striking  plant  even 
when  in  flower;  the  flowers  are  more  remarkable 
perhaps  for  their  singular  form  and  colour  than  for 
their  capacity  to  make  an  effective  display. 

Fuchsias. — As  flowering  plants  for  covering 
walls,  or  for  growing  into  the  form  of  huge  bushes, 
tliere  is  nothing  amongst  what  may  be  called  half- 
liardy  plants  to  equal  them.  Only  in  a  few  instances 
have  their  merits  been  recognised  as  suitable  for 
tlie  shrubbery  border  in  a  form  large  enough  to 
render  them  conspicuous  objects.  I  have  seen  a 
bower  formed  of  hardy  Fuchsias  in  a  Devonshire 
garden,  and  in  several  instances  they  have  reached 
to  the  tops  of  walls  10  feet  and  12  feet  high, 
Riccartoni  is,  no  doubt,  the  hardiest  of  all  Fuchsias 
for  planting  to  form  bushes,  and  the  old  corallina 
is  the  best  for  covering  walls.  For  warm  and  sliel- 
tered  corners,  many  of  the  better  forms  do  exceed- 
ingly well  even  close  down  to  the  sea.  I  have  seen 
the  double-flowering  varieties  as  well  as  the  single 
flowered  very  beaiitifiil  in  cottage  gardens  where 
only  a  low  wall  separated  the  garden  from  the  sea. 

Bes'THAMIA  feagifera. — This  evergreen  plant 
would  certainly  do  well  im  warm  walls  all  along  the 
south  coast,  and  it  is  quite  hardy  in  sheltered 
shrubberies  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  South  Devon ; 
as  a  wall  plant  its  growth  is  of  easy  management. 
We  have  it  growing  on  an  east  wall  where  it  occa- 
sionally bears  fruit,  which  are  coral-red. 

Rose  Climbing  Devoniensis. — Although  this 
Rose  may  do  fairly  well  in  some  inland  gardens,  I 
have  never  seen  it  doing  half  so  well  anywhere  as 
on  the  sea-coast,  where  its  growth  is  very  remark- 
able, and  the  nmnber  of  flowers  far  exceeding  tliose 
produced  on  plants  grown  under  glass.  I  can 
recommend  this  Rose  for  sea-side  planting ;  of 
course  it  requires  a  good  soil  and  plenty  of  room 
for  its  branches  to  extend,  and  only  moderate 
pruning  until  it  has  filled  up  the  space  allotted  to  it. 
Magnolia  geandiflora.— This  is  well  grown  in 
the  form  of  standa  rds  at  Sea  View  House,  Dawlish.  In 
this  instance  the  plants  were  in  the  most  satisfactory 
condition,  many  of  the  trees  being  nearly  40  feet  in 
height  witli  an  ample  spread  of  branches,  which, 
when  I  saw  them,  were  carrying  many  large 
flowers.  The  condition  of  these  trees  made  it 
evident  that  they  had  not  suffered  in  any  way  since 
they  were  planted ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 


were  not  fully  exposed  to  the  sea-storms  of  wind 
and  rain,  but  were  well  sheltered  by  surrounding 
trees.  I  believe  there  are  many  sheltered  gardens 
by  the  sea  in  which  this  Magnolia  would  do  equally 
well  as  standards  or  bushes.  Amongst  other  sub- 
jects which  arc  suitable  for  the  lawn  or  the  shrub- 
bery border  I  may  mention  Choisya  ternata,  which 
grows  in  the  form  of  a  low  shrub  with  leathery 
shining  foliage  and  sweet-smelling  cream-coloured 
flowers. 

Oleaeia  Haasti  is  of  similar  habit  of  growth, 
and  suitable  for  planting  either  on  the  lawn  or  the 
shrubbery.  It  bears  large  heads  of  small  white 
flowers.  Desfontainea  spinosa,  sometimes  called  the 
flowering  HuUy,  is  also  a  useful  Evergreen,  suitable 
either  for  planting  against  a  low  wall  or  in  a  shel- 
tered position  in  the  shrubbery. 

Tea-scented  Roses. — I  am  surprised  that  this 
very  beautiful  class  of  Roses  has  not  been  more 
grown  round  the  coast.  There  are  many  gardens 
that  can  afford  the  requisite  degree  of  shelter,  and 
in  these  they  may  be  grown  with  a  degree  of  safety 
that  is  unknown  to  Rose  growers  in  less  favoured 
places.  If  the  zonal  Pelargonium  will  live  for 
several  years  in  open  borders  without  injury,  it  is 
certain  "tliat  Tea-scented  Roses,  being  much  more 
hardy,  may  bo  planted  with  safety.  J.  C.  C. 


Double  Primroses. — I  see  several  correspon- 
dents in  The  Gaedbn  have  an  idea  that  the  double 
Prinu-oses  are  descendants  of  Primula  vulgaris. 
With  one  exception  (called  New  Giant  Yellow),  I 
believe  they  sprang  from  P.  altaica,  a  species 
flowering  a  month  earlier  than  the  tyjiical  forms  of 
P.  vulgaris,  and  certainly  the  parent  of  the  best  of 
our  coloured  Primroses.  Pompadour  is  one  of 
these,  so  I  think  is  Double  Sulphur,  Ruby,  &c.  In 
Mr.  Frettingham's  nursery  is  a  large  collection, 
mostly  altaica  hybrids,  and  they  come  into  flower 
any  time  in  the  winter  during  spells  of  mild 
weather,  and  in  the  sjiring  they  are  masses  of 
flower,  more  so  than  any  selections  I  have  seen  of 
P.  vulgaris.— Wm.  Elliott. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  a  pamphlet  dealing  very  lully  with  the 
making  and  i.fter-managemeut  tf  lawns,  lawn  tennis  and 
cricket  grounds,  their  formation  and  after- management. 

From  the  director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew, 
the  Apiil  number  of  "Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Informa 
tion,"  containing  notes  on  Manilla  Hemp,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  fibres  of  Mu^a  tcxtilis,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  green  and  hard,  and  useless  as  food.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  the  fibre  obtained  from  Mu?a  sapientum  and  the 
l*ine-apple. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Smithsonian  Report. "     1S84.     Vol.2. 
"Reports  on  the  Colonial  Sections  of    th^  Exhibition." 
18SC.  

XTames  of  plants.—  //.  5. — Dendrobiumnobile  Wallichia- 
num. — Knit. — I,  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum  ;  2,  Odontoglof  • 
sum  Uro-Skinneri  ;  3,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum;  4,  Cypri- 

pedium  venustum,  good  coloured  var. T.  W.  L. — Deudro- 

biiim    speciosum. lim<a&tci\—\,    Doodia    lunulata;     2, 

Drosera  capens's ;  3,  Erica  Banksi ;    4,  Boronia  elitior. 

Jury. — The  I'ern  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  by  the  name 
of  French  Fern  is  the  Bl.ack  Splecuwort,  Asplenium  Adian- 

tuiu*nigriim. J.  C,  Cotnili/  iuw,!. — The  three  Ferns  wliich 

you  send,  and  which  you  say  clothe  the  stone  walls  in  Ire- 
land so  beautifidly,  are  Asplenivnn  Trichomanes,  A.  Ruto- 

muraria,  and  Ceterach  otficinarum. R.  A.,  West  Da-bi/. — 

Dendrobium  anosmum. /.    T.— Oncidium    sphacelatum. 

T.  M.,  S'-clr  en-Trent. — I,  a  very  handsome  form  of  the 

rose-coloured  Odontoglossum  Alexandra'  (crispum ) :  2  and  3, 
Odontoglossum  luteo  purpureum  ;  4,  a  form  of  Odoutoglos- 

sum  Andersonianum ;   5,  Co^logyne  flaccida. .i  Constant 

Rcader-^l,  Cornus  mascnla ;  2,  a  species  of  Salix. P.  6', 

Ufils  —  A.  very  fine  and  hiihly  coloured  form  of    Odonto- 
glossum Roff  i. L.  11  L.,  Toniimy. — Pulmonaria  otfieinalis. 

//.   R  ,  Ei'^t  i^a/'i'eiV//'.— Catasetum    Gnomus,    Ctelogyne 

flaccida. jr.  F.^  Far'ersUam.-  1.  Dendrobiam  luteolum ;  2, 

D.  craEsinode  ;  3,  Angi  oecum  citratum  ;  4,  Cypripedium  con- 
color. />.    McP. — 1,  Adiantum  sulplrureum  ;    2,  Humata 

htterophjUa;  3,  Fadyenia  prolifera  ;  4,  Antrophyum  lanceo- 

latum. A'.  Z>. — Double  form  of  Sparmaiuiia  africana. 

/.  D.,  Dover.  — i,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  poor  form  ;  2, 
O,  Ccrvantesi  decorum  ;  3,  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi ;  4,  Cym- 

bidium  sinense. G.  IF., Bristol.— I,  AdiSiutuiaiulvum]  2, 

A.    hispidulum ;   3.    A.   fornicsnm  ;  4,   A.    aftine. A.  C , 

Douglas. — 1,  magnificent  form  of    Dendrobium    nobile  ;   2, 

ordinary  form. E.  Jl.,  Roches'er.~l,  Leucopogc.n  lunceo- 

latus  :  2,  Eriostemon  amcena  ;    3,  Polygali  Dalmasiana  ;    4, 

Boronia  tetr.andra. /t'jTi  Lover. — I,  Selaginclla  .atroviridis  ; 

2,  Hj'menopliyllum  asiilenioidcs  ;  3,  8itolobiura  davallioides  ; 

4,  Microlepia  I'liitypliylla. R.   b.—l,  Odontoglossum    ne- 

vadense  ;  2,  Vauda  tric>lor  insignis  ;  3,  4,  5,  poor  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  gloriosum. Mary. — 1,  Melaleuca  Wilsoni.. 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

"  YORKSHIREMAN." 

PINUS  PATULA. 

\Vk  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  and  most  tree- 
lovers  will  agree  with  us,  that  as  an  ornamental 
Pine  the  above  species  is  second  to  no  other,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Once  a  tree  or  shrub, 
in  fact  any  plant,  is  branded  with  the  too-oft-be- 
stowed title  "  half  hardy,"  erroneous  though  it  may 
be,  it  is  hard  to  lift  the  veil  and  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  the  fallacy:  and  so  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  present  tree — yes,  and  a  dozen  others  that  1 
could  name.  It  is  usually  classed  as  a  tender  sub- 
ject, only  fitted  for  the  mild  climate  of  Southern 
England  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  be  coddled 
in  a  shady  nook  and  exposed  to  full  sunshine. 

This  pretty  Mexican  Pine  may  not  bo  so  hardy 
as  our  Austrian  and  Corsican,  but  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  tender  subject  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  from  Edinburgh  soutliward,  throughout 
Ireland,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Man  it  docs  fairly  well; 
indeed,  in  the  latter  place,  wind-swept  and  cold 
though  it  be,  it  is,  according  to  my  frien<l,  Mr. 
Farrant,  healthy  and  well,  and  amuch-cherishcd  occu- 
pant of  his  weU-arrangcd  pinetum  of  choice  subjects. 

Pinus  patula  is,  in  truth,  a  lovely  tree,  and  one 
that  is  quite  wanting  in  the  stiffness  and  formality 
that  characterise  the  majority  of  its  brethren,  the 
long,  lithe,  and  gracefully-irregular  branches, draped 
with  the  finest  and  softest  of  foliage,  being  totally 
different  to  those  of  any  other  species  that  I  can 
tliink  of,  and  rendering  the  tree  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme.  Usually  the  branches  ramify 
to  a  great  extent,  in  most  British  specimens  the 
spread  of  these  exceeding  the  tree's  height ;  but, 
for  all  this,  the  stem  never  looks  naked  and  bare, 
the  long,  soft,  delicately  green  leaves  hanging  and 
swaying  about  with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  im- 
parting to  the  tree,  when  viewed  from  a  short 
distance,  more  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  green 
velvet  than  anything  else  that  I  can  recall  to  mind. 

In  most  Pines  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  certain 
er<ler,  but  not  so  in  the  one  in  question,  for  although 
it  is  classed  in  most  books  and  catalogues  as  ternate, 
or  with  three  leaves  iu  a  sheath,  yet  1  have  nearly 
as  often  counted  four  as  three  ;  indeed,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion,  I  counted  the 
number  of  each  on  a  branch,  and  found  that  there 
were  nearly  as  many  threes  as  fours,  but  this  I 
likewise  noticed  that  invariably  the  four-leaved 
sheaths  were  arranged  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
branches,  and  those  containing  three  on  the  outer. 
They  are,  iu  the  sjjecimen  now  before  me,  7^  inches 
long,  remarkably  fine  and  soft,  and  much  recurved. 
The  cones  are  arranged  in  whorls  of  about  four,  are 
fully  2  inches  long  by  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  and 
either  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  or  are 
pointing  downwards — usually  the  latter.  As  differ- 
ing from  most  other  members  of  the  Pine  family, 
the  cones  of  this  tree  are  produced  on  the  stem  at  a 
distance  of  2  inches  or  more  from  the  previous 
shoot,  and  on  stout,  short  footstalks.  Before  ex- 
panding, the  buds  are  apt  to  attract  attention  owing 
to  their  ^long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  shape  and 
fluffy  appearance.  Although  Pinus  patula  cannot 
be  ranked  with  the  giants  of  its  race,  for  it  rarely, 
we  are  told,  exceeds  60  feet  or  70  feet  in  height, 
still  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  fairly  rapid  grower 
in  this  country,  and  soon  forms  a  bole  of  6  feet  or 
7  feet  girth,  and,  in  some  instances,  fully  40  feet  in 
length,  and  well  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards 
with  plenty  of  branches  and  foliage.  It  is  a  tree 
above  all  others  of  its  kind  that  wants  plenty  of 
room,  and  where  this  is  allowed  it,  and  a  kindly 
soil  provided  with  shelter  from  our  worst  winds,  it 
grows  rapidly  after  the  first  five  years  or  so,  or 
when  it  becomes  quite  established.  Coddling  it 
cannot  abide,  andj  even  were  it  in  its  nature  to  do 
so,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  non-development  of  its 
long  lower  branches  would  be  great  indeed,  for 
these  are  so  cosy  in  appearance,  and  so  well  clothed 
with  leaves,  that  half  the  charm  of  the  tree  would 
be  wanting  in  their  absence. 

For  planting  in  an  open  space  and  contiguous  to 


some  of  the  more  strict-growing  members  of  its 
tribe  this  Pine  is  particularly  well  adapted,  and  in 
such  a  place — if  on  the  greensward  so  much  the 
better — its  peculiarities  are  most  readily  recognised, 
and  its  fine,  easy,  sweeping  character  most  appre- 
ciated. There  are  plenty  of  suitable  positions  for 
it  in  every  park,  but  it  is  well  before  planting  to 
study  the  tree's  nature  and  under  what  conditions 
it  has  done  best  in  England,  for  to  unsuitable  posi- 
tions and  soils  may  the  death  of  several  fine  j'oung 
trees  be  wholly  attributed.  Several  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England  can  boast  of  possessing  some 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  trees  of  Pinus  patula,  but 
in  other  places  as  well  and  where  climate  cannot 
compare  with  these  favoured  spots  it  likewise  feels 
quite  at  home,  and  puts  on  its  best  and  most  entic- 
ing garb.  We  are  frequently  told  that  it  is  difficult 
to  procure,  either  "  for  love  or  money,"  young  plants 
of  this  Pine,  and  this  is  perfectly  true,  for  a  perasal 
of  a  dozen  of  the  catalogues  of  our  biggest  nur- 
serymen reveals  the  fact  that  in  not  two  of  these 
does  the  name  Pinus  patula  occur. 

Home-grown  seeds  are  scarce,  if  not,  indeed, 
wanting  entirely,  for  we  have  not  yet  seen  male 
catkins  on  any  specimens  of  this  Pine,  even  on  trees 
that  have  borne  abundant  crops  of  cones  for  many 
years.  Now,  however,  that  the  tree  has  been  found 
to  be  tolerably  hardy  in  this  country  and  of  so  or- 
namental an  aspect,  some  plant  dealer  more  enter- 
prising than  his  neighbours  will,  no  doubt,  import 
seeds,  and  in  a  short  time  offer  plants  at  a  fairly 
moderate  cost.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  north  this  Pine  has  Ijeen  cultivated  success- 
fully, for  I  do  not  remember,  save  in  Midlothian,  of 
ha\'ing  seen  any  specimens  or  even  young  trees. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  kindly  let  us  know. 

One  of  the  finest  and  largest  specimens  we  know 
of  is  growing  at  Pencarrow.  It  is  upwards  of  35  feet 
in  height,  with  a  girth  at  a  yard  up  of  7i  feet.  An- 
other, at  Bicton,  is  of  almost  similar  dimensions  to 
the  latter ;  while  at  Carclcw,  in  Cornwall,  there  are 
several  large  and  healthy  specimens  of  30  feet  and 
upwards.  The  largest  tree  of  this  Pine  at  Balamoor, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  in  good  health  and  growing 
rapidly,  its  present  height  being  fully  20  feet.  In 
various  other  English  counties  it  is  likewise  doing 
well,  several  specimens  we  know  of  being  well-fur- 
nished, healthy-looking  trees  of  from  15  feet  to  up- 
wards of  35  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  spread  of 
branches  equalling,  if  not  sui-passing,  in  diameter 
the  total  height.  On  tlie  Mexican  hills  at  elevations 
of  nearly  10,000  feet  it  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  was  introduced  to  us  by  Lambert 
about  half  a  century  ago.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Tree  planting^  in  Ireland.— It  is  admitted 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  4,000,000  acres  of  the 
waste  land  in  Ireland  is  jirofitably  reclaimable  in 
the  sense  of  (the  capitalist  or  the  speculator,  but 
every  acre  of  it  is  profitably  reclaimable  in  the  sense 
of  the  enduring  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
bleakest  mountain-side,  the  worn-out  bog,  will  pro- 
duce timber,  and  an  abundance  of  timber  in  Ireland 
would  give  it  a  new  climate,  new  industries,  and  a 
higher  civilisation. 

Estate  management. —Will  "Agent"  kindly 
say  what  periodicals  or  books  are  best  suited  for 
study  by  one  who  is  just  about  to  undertake  the 
management  of  a  large  estate  ? — J.  W.  L. 

*,*  "The  Book  of  the  Landed  Estate,"  by  Brown; 
Johnstone's  "Agricultural  Chemistry";  "Book  of 
The  Farm,"  by  Stephens;  "Book  of  Farm  Im]>le- 
ments  and  Machines,"  and  "Book  of  Farm  Build- 
ings," by  Stephens;  Lindley's  "Descriptive  Botany 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  and  Brown's  "  Forester," 
are  all  books  every  land  agent  should  be  possessed  of 
and  be  familiar  with.  He  should  also  see  two  or 
three  of  the  best  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
other  papers  devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  such  as  The 
Field,  The  Gahdex,  Farm  and  Home,  a  good 
Scotch  agricultural  paper,  and  any  others  of  the 
same  class  he  can  procure  that  are  likely  to  meet 
his  special  wants.  Books  alone,  however,  will 
never  fit  a  man  for  any  post  without  practical  appli- 
cation and  keen  observation  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  a  land  agent,  practical  knowledge  on  a  great 


variety  of  subjects  is  simply  indispensable,  other- 
wise he  is  almost  certain  to  be  frequently  imposed 
upon  by  subordinates,  dealers,  contractors  and 
others.  Capable  and  trustworthy  foremen  in  the 
different  departments  are  a  great  help  to  an  agent, 
but  unless  he  has  some  experience  himself  he  is  no 
judge  of  such  men,  and  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be 
dependent  on  their  assistance. — Agent. 


BAKK  AND  BARK  STRIPPING. 
The  period  of  bark  stripping  and  harvesting  is  one 
of  the  most  anxious  seasons  of  the  year  with  the 
forester,  as  the  quality  of  the  bark  is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  the  weather  during  the  time  which 
intervenes  between  the  strijjping  and  the  delivery, 
as  well  as  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  at  the 
proper  time,  to  secure  easy  and  expeditious  peeling. 
In  most  cases,  the  time  when  the  bud  is  just  ex- 
panding into  the  leaf  is  that  which  gives  the  greatest 
weight  of  bark  of  the  best  quality,  and  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  labour.  By  deterring  the  work 
even  for  a  few  days  there  is  often  a  loss  in  weight 
amounting  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent.,  and  a  great 
deterioration  in  quality. 

Even  in  the  most  favoured  situations  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  the  season  for  stripping  extends  beyond 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  days.  In  this  dis- 
trict (Kent)  it  often  reaches  from  about  the  20th  of 
Ajiril  to  the  20th  of  May  in  an  early  .spring,  and 
from  about  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  end  of  the 
mcjuth  in  a  late  one.  Much  depends  upon  latitude 
and  the  exposure  of  the  situation,  and  further  north 
it  is  often  from  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June.  The  healthiest  trees  in  the  most  shel- 
tered situations  break  out  earliest,  and  generally 
strip  easily  and  yield  good  bark,  while  those  of  xm- 
kindly  growth  or  in  exposed  situations  linger  in  the 
bud,  strip  with  difficulty,  and  yield  bark  deficient 
in  tannin.  Wherever  hammering  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  the  cured  bark  is  generally  deficient  in 
that  bright  inside  creamy  colour  which  denotes 
abundance  of  tannin  matter.  Such  bark  is  also 
more  liable  to  deteriorate  upon  the  drying  stage 
during  the  wet  season. 

Trees  growing  in  sheltered  hollows  having  a 
southern  aspect  yield  the  best  bark.  Under  twenty 
years  old  tlie  trees  have  not  arrived  at  perfection 
for  strippjing,  and  after  thirty  years  the  yield  both 
of  tamiin  and  other  extractive  matter  diminishes. 
The  astringent  property  ujion  which  the  value  of  the 
bark  so  much  depends  is  most  abundant  in  trees  of 
middle  age. 

A  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  bark  to  be 
stripped  may  be  made  from  the  following  data :  A 
flourishing,  well-proportioned,  and  full-grown  tree 
will  produce  from  5  cwt.  to  6  cwt.  of  bark  for  every 
ton  of  measurable  timl)er  it  contains.  Trees  of 
medium  age,  averaging  10  feet  each,  will  produce  a 
ton  of  well-cured  bark  for  every  150  feet  of  timber; 
hedgerow  trees  in  favourable  situations  about  a  ton 
of  bark  to  3  tons  of  timber.  The  jield  from  plan- 
tations or  coppice  Oak  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
space  afforded  to  the  growing  timber.  Where  this 
is  ample  we  may  estimate  a  ton  of  bark  for  every 
4  tons  or  4^  tons  of  timber.  Small  Oak  poles  will 
not  average  more  than  1  ton  of  bark  from  5  tons. 
All  branches  of  1  inch  in  diameter  should  be  peeled, 
as  these  contain  in  proportion  more  tannin  matter 
than  the  trunk  bark. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  strip  and  stack 
a  given  quantity  of  bark  in  a  stated  time  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  timber  as  well  as  other 
circumstances.  As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
trees  the  fewer  the  hands.  Taking  the  average  of 
several  years,  I  have  found  that  about  six  or  seven 
men,  with  two  strong  boys,  will  fell  the  trees  and 
strip  and  stack  1  ton  of  bark  in  the  day.  The 
price  paid  per  ton  has  for  some  years  been  £1  12s. 

Before  felling  a  tree,  care  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  if  both  the  body  bark  and  that  of  the 
branches  will  run  easily.  An  experienced  eye  will 
generally  tell  this  at  a  glance.  The  necessary  tools 
for  felling  and  cutting  up  are  the  heavy  and  light 
axes  and  the  handbill.  For  peeling  the  peeling- 
iron  and  the  wooden  mallet,  made  of  Ash,  about 
4  inches  .square  at  the  head  and  7  inches  long,  with 
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a  wooden  handle.  This  will  sometimes  be  found 
necessary  for  loosening  refractory  bark,  but  the  less 
it  is  used  the  better  the  quality  of  the  bark. 

Various  methods  of  stacking  bark  are  adopted  in 
different  places.  One  of  the  most  common  consists 
in  placing  it  upon  a  raised  stage  formed  of  strong 
forked  sticks  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
upon  which  are  placed  longitudinally  other  peeled 
rods,  so  as  to  form  a  secure  platform  ;  upon  this  is 
placed  the  smaller  shreds  of  bark,  the  whole  being 
securely  thatched  or  covered  in  with  lengths  of  the 
body  bark,  averaging  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches. 
If  the  bark  be  well  stacked,  no  turning  will  be 
necessary  in  an  average  season,  when  it  is  fit  for 
delivery  in  about  a  fortnight ;  but  should  a  long 
spell  of  wet  weather  follow,  choose  a  fine  day  and 
open  and  re-arrange  the  stack.  When  the  bark  will 
snap  between  the  lingers  or  under  pressure  and  not 
bend,  it  may  be  considered  fit  for  delivery. 

During  the  process  of  curing,  the  inner  side  cf 
the  bark  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
rain.  The  stage  should  be  raised  sufficiently  high 
to  admit  a  free  current  of  air  under  the  barli: ; 
about  2  feet  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Bark  generally  loses  about  one-third  of  its  weight 
in  drying  if  properly  harvested.  A  dull  inside 
colour  indicates  bad  curing  or  the  presence  of  but 
little  tannin.  This  matter,  which  gives  the  chief 
value  to  bark,  is  found  mainly  in  the  white  cortical 
layers,  which  are  situated  nest  the  alburnum  or 
sapwood  of  a  tree. 

In  felling  trees  of  an  age  to  leave  rejiroductive 
stools,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  strip  off 
the  baric  down  to  the  roots,  as  is  often  carelessly 
done,  as  this  destroys  the  continuity  of  the  dormant 
buds.  While  smaller  poles  may  be  advantageously 
cut  down  with  the  axe,  all  trees  having  a  diameter 
above  6  inches  to  iS  inches  are  felled  by  the  aid  of 
the  cross-cut  saw ;  this  will  be  found  to  be  economy 
both  of  time  and  timber. 

In  delivering  bark,  it  is  customary  to  tie  it  up  in 
bundles  with  withies  for  the  convenience  of  loading. 
Formerly  it  was  chopped  in  small  pieces  and  after- 
wards delivered  in  bags.  The  cost  of  tying  up  is 
about  Is.  (3d.  per  ton.  Chopping  costs  6s.  or  7s. 
per  ton. 

As  soon  as  the  stripping  and  stacking  are  finished, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  cutting  up  the  cord-wood 
and  fagots,  and  getting  the  whole  of  the  produce 
removed  from  the  fall.  As  the  speedy  curing  of 
the  bark  depends  so  much  upon  the  airiness  of  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  staged,  an  open  sunny  and 
airy  spot  should  be  chosen,  well  removed  from  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees.  A.  J.  B. 


verified  his  views  by  observations  on  coniferous 
trees,  few  broad-leaved  trees,  and  Apple  trees. 


Park  and  other  roads. — After  reading  the 
very  excellent  remarks  by  "J.  S."  and  A.  F. 
Paterson  on  the  above  in  The  Garden,  pp.  292, 
314,  I  think  next  to  the  importance  of  a  good  road 
is  that  of  having  it  free  from  Moss  and  weeds,  which 
I  find  is  no  easy  matter,  especially  where  the  paths 
or  roads  are  near  to  Grass  which  is  allowed  to  seed. 
Last  year  I  was  induced  to  try  Smith's  weed -killer 
on  the  park  roads  here,  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  stable  yard,  and  the  result  was  that 
not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  all  the  summer,  and 
even  now,  April  .5,  there  is  scarcely  one  visible.  It 
not  only  destroys  all  vegetation,  but  gives  a  bright 
appearance  to  the  roads,  and  I  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  not 
to  touch  the  Grass  edges  or  the  clothes  of  the  user 
with  the  liquid.  I  have  discarded  salt  in  favour  of 
the  above,  as  I  consider  that  after  the  strength  is 
gone  salt  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  weeds.  Another 
consideration  is  that  it  costs  considerably  less  than 
salt. — Arthur  Lee. 

Spiders  and  trees. — Dr.  C.  Keller,  of  Zurich, 
claims  that  spiders  perform  an  important  part  in 
the  preservation  of  forests  by  defending  the  trees 
against  the  depredation  of  aphides  and  insects.  He 
has  examined  a  great  many  spiders,  both  in  their 
viscera  and  by  feeding  them  in  captivity,  and  has 
found  them  to  be  voracious  destroyers  of  these 
pests ;  and  he  believes  that  the  spiders  in  a  particu- 
lar forest  do  more  effective  work  of  this  kind  than 
.  11  the  insect-eating  birds  that  inhabit  it.     He  has 


CARRIAGE  DRIVES. 
In  the  formation  of  carriage  drives  there  are  several 
p  Dints  of  importance  that  should  be  considered  before 
the  work  is  begun.  In  the  first  place,  a  graceful  and 
easy  line  should  be  chosen,  so  as  to  bring  into  view 
as  many  features  as  possible.  A  circuitous  route 
may  in  some  cases  be  necessary  on  account  of  the 
undulation  of  the  ground,  but  the  case  is  altogether 
different  when  an  indirect  line  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  view  some  particular  feature  of 
the  place.  It  is  not  advisable  to  convert  a  pleasing 
curve  into  a  straight  line  for  the  sake  of  bringing  any 
particular  feature  into  view.  The  next  point  of  im- 
portance is  the  width,  and  the  consideration  of  this 
opens  up  others.  These  are  the  cost  of  the  first  for- 
mation and  the  after  maintenance.  I  hold  that  to 
form  a  drive  that  will  be  pleasing  from  all  points,  the 
width  mubt  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
surroundings  A  narrow  drive  through  wide  stretches 
of  open  country  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  poor  appear- 
ance. A  « idth  of  1 6  feet  is  the  least  that  should  be 
allowed,  and  in  many  cases  18  feet  or  20  feet  would 
not  be  too  much ;  whilst  where  space  is  limited 
less  width  may  be  given. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  cotstruction,  that  will  vary 
considerably  according  to  locality  and  the  kind  of 
materials  available.  It  is  a  general  rule  to  use  that 
which  can  be  found  in  the  district.  This  is  tight 
enough  in  its  way,  but  may  not  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in  the  end.  As  an  instance,  much  of  the  red 
sandstone  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  so  soft,  that 
it  quickly  grinds  into  mud  in  wet  weather,  and  many 
of  the  flints  obtained  from  pits  are  not  much  bttter. 
The  cost  of  blue  lias  stone  is  prohibitive  in  many 
cases,  but  it  is  eo  superior  to  all  others,  that  it  proves 
quite  as  cheap  in  the  end.  If  I  had  my  choice  of 
materials,  I  should  prefer,  for  the  foundation,  a  depth 
of  about  5  inches  of  chalk  and  the  same  quantity  of 
blue  lias  stone,  broken  into  two  sizes,  the  first  layer 
being  larger  than  the  other,  the  top  layer  btiog 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  just  a  sprinkling 
of  fine  gravel  spread  on  the  surface.  This  sort  of 
stone  has  such  an  irregular  surface  when  broken 
rather  small,  that  it  requires  something  to  bind  it 
into  a  firm  bed,  which  when  done  no  ordinary  wear 
will  disturb. 

Drainage  for  the  surface-water  is  a  subject  that 
will  also  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  thorough  manner, 
or  the  result  will  be  subsequent  vexation  and  trouble. 
LTnless  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  I  have  a  great 
objection  to  underground  drains,  for  if  they  are  not 
regularly  cleaned  out  they  soon  become  useless.     But 
if  they  must  be  used  (and  I  am  aware  they  are  some 
times  necessary)  they  should  be  large  enough  to  take 
the  maximum  quantity  of  water.    When  it  is  possible, 
the  surface-water  should  be  led  away  by  channels, 
and  in  the  case  of  steep  inclines  there  should  be  a 
space  on  each  side  about  18  inches  wide,  paved  either 
with   boulders   or  thin,  flat  stones  placed   on  edge. 
This  space  should  be  3  inches  lower  in  the  middle 
than  the  outsides.   To  lead  the  water  from  these  channels 
there  should  be  outlets  formed  either  with  the  same 
materials  or  wide,  half-round  pipes,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  washing  away  of  the  sides  in  cases  of  heavy 
rains.     This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  formation 
of  the  road.     My  conviction  is  that  the  form  of  the 
bottom   when   it   is   ready  to   receive  the  materials 
should  be  convex,  and  not  concave,  as  some  advocate. 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  convex  form,  not  only  because 
it  is  a  saving  of  materials,  but  because  it  secures  an 
equal  distriljution  of  the  material  ;   and  whereas  in 
the  case  of  llie  concave  form   the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
terials is  in  the  middle,  in  the  other  there  is  the  same 
depth  where  it  is  most  wanted,   /  c,  in  the  wheel- 
tracks.     Solidity  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  the  foundation  of  a  road.     It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  see  that  the  form  is  correct,  and  that  it 
is  also  made  sufficiently  firm,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
unequal   depressions  when  the   materials  are  all  in 
their  place.     When  the  drive  is  made  over  unequal 
ground,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  first  get  a  rough  level 
by  filling  up  all  depressions  and  levelling  down  any 
rising   points,    so   that   when   laying  the   stones   an 
equal  quantity  will  be  required  over  all  the  surface. 


As  to  the  depth  of  the  materials,  it  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  traffic  likely  to  be  upon 
it  and  the  character  of  the  ground.  In  a  general 
way  the  depth  should  vary  from  6  inches  to  9  inches. 
If  the  road  has  to  pass  through  damp  and  swampy 
places,  the  centre  should  be  raised  considerably,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  surface-water  running  quickly  away. 
The  depth  of  the  material  should  decide  the  size  of 
the  first  layer.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
using  the  material  too  large  either  at  the  top  or 
bottom.  There  is  more  resistance  and  quite  as  much 
wear  in  a  depth  of  6  inches  of  stones  put  together  in 
a  compact  mass  as  there  is  in  a  greater  depth,  where, 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  stones,  there  are  un- 
occupied spaces  between  them.  With  a  thin  layer 
of  fine  gravel  scattered  over  the  surface  and  a  heavy 
roller  to  follow,  a  new  road  may  be  made  both  agree- 
able in  appearance  as  well  as  easy  to  ride  over.  Re- 
pairing the  road  comes  within  the  province  of  this 
article.  I  refer  to  it  principally  with  the  object  of 
raising  an  objection  against  the  common  practice  of 
doing  the  repairing  in  patches.  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  roads  and  drives  wear 
more  in  one  place  than  another,  and  that  judicious 
repairing  is  both  useful  and  economical.  I  object  to 
the  practice  of  laying  down  narrow  strips  of  fresh 
stones,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  avoided 
by  the  drivers  of  vehicles,  and  roll  about,  to  the 
manifest  discomfort  of  both  pedestrians  and  horses. 
The  proper  way  to  repair  a  drive  is  to  break  up  the 
whole  width  of  the  road  where  faulty  places  exist,  and 
after  the  surface  is  levelled  to  put  on  fresh  material 
where  it  is  wanted.  When  this  is  done  the  whole 
width  wiU  work  down  again  to  its  original  level,  and 
as  regards  appearance  and  wear  will  be  equal  to  a 
new-made  road.  J.  C.  C. 


Tree  roots  choking  drains. — A  cure  for  this 
evil  is  coal  tar.  In  using  it,  mix  it  with  sawdust  to 
the  consistency  of  ordinary  building  mortar.  A 
layer  of  this  should  be  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  ;  on  this  set  the  drain  pipes,  and  then  cover  all 
over  «iih  the  tar  mortar.  If  the  work  be  carefully 
performed,  and  the  mortar  applied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity— say  IJ  inches  thick  all  round — success  may  be 
guaranteed, 

A  curious  geological  phenomenon  exists 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bullring's  Strait.  At  Elephant 
Point,  Kotzbue  Sound,  a  ridge  2  miles  wide  and 
250  feet  high,  seems  to  be  a  vast  mass  of  ice,  thinly 
covered  with  clay  anel  vegetable  mould.  In  this 
soil  Birches,  Alder,  and  berry-bearing  plants  grow 
luxuriantly,  with  the  stratum  of  peipetual  ice  as  the 
underlying  rock  within  less  than  a  foot  from  their 
roots. 

Rabbits  and  trees. — During  the  late  severe 
weather  much  damage  has  been  done  here  by 
rabbits  barking  nearly  everything  before  them. 
JIany  readers  are  misled  by  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs 
wliich,  it  is  said,  rabbits  will  not  touch,  but  on  this 
estate,  I  observe,  nothing  is  safe  from  them,  unless 
protected,  except  Rhododendrons.  Sad  havoc  has 
been  made  amongst  the  common  Laurel,  with  which 
many  of  the  woods  here  were  quite  thickly  planted 
some  time  ago ;  they  are  now  in  a  pitiable  condition 
and  gradually  getting  thinner.  The  Portugal 
Laurel  has  also  suffered,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  common  one.  I  also  observe  loppings  of 
trees  in  the  coverts  entirely  cleared  of  bark.  Larch, 
which  they  even  bark  in  summer,  rabbits  appear  to 
have  a  great  liking  for.  All  kinds  of  forest  trees 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  when  first  planted  ;  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  plant  one  hundred  trees  and 
carefully  protect  them,  than  plant  five  hundred  to 
be  mutilated,  and  take  their  chance  of  surviving  in 
a  deformed  and  stunted  condition.  Newly  formed 
plantations  should  be  iirotocted  by  placing  wire- 
netting  not  less  than  3  feet  high  around  them.  It 
should  be  fixed  to  upright  posts,  and  in  pegging 
down,  3  inches  at  the  bottom  should  be  turned  out 
and  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  taking  care  to  have  it 
well  fastened  down.  Where  we  cannot  use  wire- 
netting  we  place  pieces  of  stick,  dipped  in  tar, 
against  the  trees,  which  practice  serves  to  protect 
them  a  little.— Olitor. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  chanije  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/taA-e^peare. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


T.   BAINES. 


EPACRISEP. 


Epackises  wLen  well  gro^ni  flower  almost  from 
end  to  end  of  the  preceding  season's  shoots, 
forming  densely  clothed  sprays  of  elegant  blos- 
soms, that  not  only  last  long  when  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plants,  but  also  stand  well  when 
cut.  When  the  plants  are  in  rude  health  their 
long,  profusely  flowered  shoots  have  an  elegant 
appearance  associated  with  other  flowers  of  more 
formal  cliaracter.  To  those  who  have  to  provide 
a  continuous  supply  of  cut  bloom  there  are  few 
things  so  reliable,  as  when  properly  treated  they 
never  fail  to  flower.  The  extent  to  which  the 
flowers  of  most  plants  may  be  cut  is  limited,  as 
in  some  cases,  if  too  much  of  the  growth  is  cut 
away  in  gathering  them,  the  plants  suflfer  in 
future.  Not  so  witli  Ejiacrises.  To  keep  them 
in  shape,  it  is  necessary  each  spring,  before 
growth  commences,  to  sli(jrten  all  the  preceding 
summer's  shoots  by  removing  two-thirds  of  their 
entire  length. 

Epacrises  are  more  ea-iily  grown  than  mo.-it 
hard-wooded  plants,  proof  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
large  healthy  old  examples  that  are  met  with  in 
the  hands  of  cultivators  wlio  attend  fairly  to  the 
wants  and  particular  requirements  of  the  plants 
tliey  grow.  They  are  moderately  free  rooters, 
but  do  not  like  too  much  pot-room.  A  careful 
and  judicious  use  of  the  water-pot  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  success  in  their  cultivation.  In 
common  with  most  plants  indigenous  to  the  same 
countries — New  South  Wales  and  New  HoUand 
— they  require  the  amount  of  moisture  to  be 
regulated  by  the  more  or  less  active  condition  of 
both  root  and  top  growth.  When  in  gathering 
the  flowers  the  plants  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent denuded  of  tlie  preceding  season's  shoots, 
or  after  the  blooming  they  have  been  shortened 
back  previous  to  growth  commencing  in  spring, 
the  soil  should  be  kept  much  drier  than  in  the 
summer,  when  the  tops  and  also  the  roots  are 
in  an  active  state. 

Though  Epacrises  do  not  require  more 
warmth  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  afibrds, 
still,  if  the  plants  after  being  cut  in  can  be  kept 
slightly  warmer,  it  will  accelerate  growth,  and 
assist  them  in  getting  over  the  weakenmg  eftects 
of  flowering  and  of  cutting  in.  Plants  that 
began  to  bloom  in  autumn,  and  that  after 
flowering  had  their  shoots  shortened  liack  in  the 
way  described,  will,  if  they  require  more  root- 
room,  now  be  in  right  condition  for  potting, 
having  had  suflicient  time  to  enable  them  to 
break  freely.  Good  fibrous  peat,  neither  too 
light  nor  too  heavy  in  texture,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sand,  is  the  best  material  in  which 
to  grow  them.  In  potting  use  the  lath  freely,  so 
as  to  make  the  soil  ijuite  solid.  Where  light 
potting  is  adopted  the  soil  holds  water  like  a 
sponge,  a  condition  that  will  not  answer  for  any 
plant  that  does  not  like  its  roots  being  in  con- 
tact with  saturated  material.  After  potting 
keep  the  atmosphere  a  little  closer  than  ordinary 
by  giving  less  air.  Shade  when  the  weather  is 
bright  ;  the  material  used  must  be  thin,  such  as 
will  break  the  sun's  rays  without  darkening  the 
plants.      After  the  rcjots  have  Ijeguu  to  move  in 


the  new  soil  no  shade  will  be  required,  except 
in  the  case  of  small  plants  that  necessarily  are 
in  little  pots. 

Epacmes  are  such  free  flowerers,  that  they 
will  bloom  whilst  quite  small  ;  when  they  are 
large  enough  to  occup}-  Cinch  pots  and  have 
made  a  season's  growth  in  these  they  will  yield 
an  acceptable  amount  of  flowers  for  cutting, 
or  where  required  the  plants  will  be  equally 
useful  for  the  greenhouse.  To  admit  of  their 
producing  the  full  quantity  of  bloom  they  are 
able  to,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
their  shoots  thoroughly  ripened.  This  is  best 
efiected  by  standing  them  out  of  doors  where 
they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  allowing 
them  to  remain  out  until  there  is  danger  from 
frosty  nights  or  drenching  autumn  rains.  Tliere 
is  a  considerable  difl'erence  in  the  time  that 
some  varieties  flower  as  compared  with  others. 
The  autumn  and  early  winter  bloomers  are 
mostly  erect  in  their  habit  of  growth  ;  in  these 
the  plants  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size  as  the 
late-flowering,  more  robust,  drooping  growers, 
which  are  represented  by  such  kinds  as  E. 
grandiflora  rubra,  E.  miniata  splendens,  E. 
Eclipse,  and  others  of  like  character.  These 
last  are  best  for  blooming  in  spring,  from  April 
to  the  end  of  Slay  or  later,  but  if  required  late 
the  blooming  must  be  retarded  by  keeping  the 
plants  through  the  spring  in  a  north  house 
where  little  sun  can  reach  them.  The  time  of 
flowering  in  Epacrises  can  be  regulated  by  the 
time  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  doors  in 
summer,  a.s  immediately  they  are  exposed  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  form  ;  this  occurs  whether 
shoot  extension  is  completed  or  not.  Con- 
sequently where  a  long  succession  of  flowers  is 
re(iuired,  all  tliat  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  sufli- 
cient number  of  plants,  and  to  turn  them  out  in 
batches  at  difl'erent  times.  Plants  that  are 
forward  enough  in  their  growth  may  be  stood 
out  about  the  middle  of  July.  This  refers 
to  the  earlier  bloomuig  section  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  stroug  growers  flowering  in  the 
spring  must  be  put  out  at  the  same  time  as 
the  second  set  of  early  bloomers,  about  three 
weeks  later.  During  the  first  few  days  of 
exposure  it  is  well  to  place  the  plants  where 
they  will  not  Ije  under  the  fuU  influence  of  the 
sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  it  sometimes 
browns  the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  small  ex- 
amples they  should  be  stood  as  near  together 
when  out  of  doors  as  they  will  bear  without 
overcrowding  ;  by  these  means  the  sun's  rays 
will  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  sides  of  tlie 
pots.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  this  with 
all  hard-wooded  plants  when  in  the  open  air  in 
summer.  With  both  large  and  small  examples 
means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  worms  getting 
into  the  pots.  A  bed  of  fine  coal  ashes  5  inches 
or  0  inches  thick  on  which  to  stand  the  plants 
is  the  best  preventive. 

Each  season  the  plants  should  have  their 
shoots  shortened  back  in  the  manner  already 
spoken  of  ;  this  ought  to  be  done  immediately 
the  blooming  is  over,  as  then  they  begin^  to 
make  growth  more  or  less  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  when  this  is  allowed  to  go  on 
and  the  cutting  back  is  eflected  afterwards  it  is 
so  much  of  the  energies  of  the  plants  wasted. 
Treated  as  advised,  Epacrises  will  keep  in  a 
healthy  flowering  condition  for  a  very  long  time. 
I  have  had  plants  as  strong  and  full  of  vigour 
when  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  old  as  they  ever 
were. 

One  of  the  advantages  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  is  that  they  are  rarely 
attacked  by  insects,  unless  they  are  stood  so 
that  their  shoots  are  in  contact  with  some  other 
plant  on  which  scale  exists.     If   aflfected  with 


the  brown  species  it  can  be  easily  killed  by 
washing  and  dipping  in  insecticide  ;  this  should 
be  done  when  the  plants  are  cut  back  after 
flowering.  Wliite  scale  is  more  difticult  to  deal 
with,  yet  can  be  destroyed  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  insecticide. 


MIGNONETTE  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 

Bv  growing  in  pots  this  may  be  had  in  flower  from 
tlie  beginning  of  December  until  the  end  of  April, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  cultivated  in 
this  way.  To  have  it  in  perfection  during  the 
period  named  two  sets  of  plants  are  required,  one 
set  to  be  grown  on  what  I  will  term  the  bush 
method,  and  the  other  set  as  standards.  These 
latter  plants  are  most  useful  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conserv-atory  during  February,  March,  and 
Ai>ril.  By  this  method  the  best  spikes  of  bloom  are 
jnoduced";  we  have  had  several  measuring  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  length,  the  variety  being 
Miles'  Spiral.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  robust,  while 
the  flower-spikes  are  strong,  erect,  and  the  flowers 
verj-  sweet,  while  the  individual  blossoms  are  large. 
Another  good  variety  is  Golden  Queen,  which  has  a 
somewhat  yellow  appearance  ;  it  is  very  sweet  and 
of  good  habit  of  growth.  To  have  the  plants  in 
jicrfection  at  tlie  time  stated,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  as  it  later,  the  plants 
do  not  get  sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  the  best  re- 
sults. Some  growers  aflirm  that  Mignonette  does 
not  transplant  successfully  from  the  seed-pot,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  no  harm  need  be  apprehended 
if  ordinar>-  care  is  taken  with  the  seedlings.  The 
best  wav  to  ensure  good  results  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  "small  pots,  three  or  four  seeds  in  each, 
using  half  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  sprink- 
liutr'^of  coarse  silver  sand.  The  best  position  at 
this  time  is  a  cold  frame  placed  under  a  north 
wall,  where  the  seeds  quickly  genninate ;  when  the 
jilants  are  well  through  the  soil  give  air  freely,  to 
induce  a  stocky  habit,  which  is  essential  to  their 
future  success.  As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be 
handled,  remove  all  but  one  from  each  pot.  If  a 
suflicient  number  of  pots  was  not  previously  pre- 
pared, the  seedlings  taken  from  the  others  may  be 
potted  into  small  pots  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days. 
When  the  pots  are  nicely  tilled  with  roots  and  be- 
fore the  plants  become  pot-bound,  they  should  be 
transferred  into  3i-inch  pots,  using  the  same  sort  of 
soil  in  wbich  the  seed  was  sown.  When  the  plants 
are  3  inches  high  it  must  be  determined  for  what 
Ijurjiose  theyare  intended— bush  plants  or  standards. 
Twelve  to  twenty  plants  of  the  latter  are  usually 
sufficient  for  most  large  places.  For  standards 
select  the  strongest-looking  plants ;  to  these  place  a 
thin  stake,  securing  the  plant  before  it  becomes 
bent,  remove  all  side  branches  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear until  the  desired  height  is  obtained,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  2  feet ;  pot  into  larger  pots 
as  required  ;  the  final  one  may  be  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  soil  at  the  last  potting  should  be  com- 
posed of  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  horse 
manure,  halt-part  of  leaf-soil,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  finely-ground  bones;  add  some  charcoal, 
which  senes "to  keep  the  whole  porous  and  sweet. 

The  final  shift  wiU  not  be  required  until  the 
plants  are  housed  tlie  first  week  in  October.  After 
tlie  plants  are  well  established  in  the  first  pots  from 
the  seedling,  the  position  should  be  changed  from 
behind  the  north  wall  to  one  where  more  light  can 
be  had,  shading  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  plants  should  be  well  syringed  every  evening  in 
warm  weather  ;  air  also  should  be  given  during  the 
ni'^'ht.  Those  plants  intended  for  "bush"' growth 
should  have  their  points  taken  out  when  3  inches 
high,  to  induce  the  formation  of  side  shoots ; 
these  in  turn  should  be  pinched  when  3  inches 
Ions.  At  this  stage  stakes  will  be  required  to 
support  the  branches.  Some  of  the  plants  may  be 
stopped  until  the  end  of  September;  whilst,  to 
prolong  the  supplv  of  bloom,  the  stopping  may  be 
continued  with  the  remainder  for  a  month  later. 
Pot  as  required  into  various  sized  pots ;  for  the 
larcest  plants  10-inch  ones  should  be  used,  using 
the'" same  kind  of  soil  as  for  the  standards.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  supplying  the  roots  well 
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with  water,  as  neglect  of  this  soon  causes  the  leaves 
to  turn  yellow.  Red  spider  quickly  infests  them.  In- 
attention to  these  two  matters  soon  renders  the  plants 
unsightly.  Syringe  the  plants  freely  every  evening 
during  hot  weather.  During  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber the  plants  should  be  housed  in  a  light,  airy 
greenhouse  or  other  structure  where  they  will  receive 
plenty  of  air.  They  must  be  placed  near  to  the  glass 
to  prevent  the  shoots  becoming  drawn  up  weakly. 
If  at  this  period  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than 
45°,  with  a  ri.se  of  10°  by  day,  can  be  given,  they 
will  receive  much  benefit.  Some  of  the  plants  should 
be  once  more  stopped,  and  these  will  continue  the 
supply  of  flowers  until  the  beginning  of  March,  or 
even  later,  when  the  standards  will  come  into 
bloom.  The  bush  plants  will  have  abundance  of 
roots  at  the  time  they  are  showing  their  blooms,  and 
will  require  to  be  freely  watered,  using  weak  liquid 
manure  at  each  alternate  application.  At  the  same 
time  the  branches  must  be  -tied  out  to  prevent 
crowding.  Trellises,  of  about  2  feet  diameter  and  1 
foot  high,  upon  which  to  train  the  shoots  of  the 
standards  are  often  used  ;  these  should  be  made  of 
galvanised  wire,  and  supported  by  a  stout  stake 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  the  trellis  lieing 
securely  fixed  to  the  toiJ  of  the  stake  to  keep  it  in 
position.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  final  pot- 
ting has  been  accomplished.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
the  trellis  after  many  branches  are  formed  without 
causing  damage  to  many  of  the  shoots.  After  the 
main  branches  have  been  tied  to  the  trellis,  the 
points  of  succeeding  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  as 
fast  as  an  inch  or  two  of  new  growth  is  made,  other- 
wise bloom-shoots  will  take  the  lead  before  the 
trellis  is  nearly  covered  with  branches.  The  growths 
should  be  tied  down  to  the  trellis  even  after  the 
flower-spikes  are  visible.  If  tied  down  too  soon,  the 
spikes  by  their  weight  bend  the  slender  stems. 
When  the  flower-spikes  are  6  inches  long,  and 
sooner  in  some  cases,  the  seed-pods  will  form  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  If  these  are  removed,  the  flower- 
ing period  is  much  lengthened.  E.  M. 


there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  colour 
of  seer^ling-.  Th?  cuttings  should  be  taken  at  tliis 
season,  or  a  little  later,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  pr.  rent  i^hmt.  The  young  growing  shoots  must 
be  selected  for  the  puq  ose,  and  the  weak  or  medium 
ones  are  much  preferable  to  tjiose  that  are  stronger. 
Each  cutting  should  be  about  i  in,  or  5  in.  long,  only 
the  bottom  leaves  being  removed  for  the  puipose  of 
insertion.  Pots  4  inches  in  diameter,  well  drained 
and  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  are  suitable  for  tlie 
insertion  of  the  cuttings.  From  four  to  six  cuttings 
may  be  put  around  the  edge  of  each  pot,  and  they 
nrust  then  be  kept  in  a  close  case  and  shaded  from 
the  sun  till  rooted.  In  about  six  weeks  they  will 
have  formed  roots,  when  air  must  be  given,  and  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  established  the  young  plants 
should  be  potted.  An  open  turfy  loam  with  a  fair 
admixture  of  peat  and  silver  sand  suits  this  Clian- 
thus,  and  as  the  plants  get  larger  less  of  these  two 
last  materials  will  be  needed.  Where  intended  fen' 
covering  a  considerable  space,  this  Clianthus  should 
be  planted  out,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  thoroughly 
drain  the  bed  before  planting,  as  though  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  is  beneficial  when  in  full  growth, 
yet  stagnant  moisture  is  very  injurious  at  all  times. 
Should  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  be  dry,  the 
Clianthus  is  ver}'  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider, 
which  must  be  guarded  against  by  a  liberal  use  of 
the  syringe.  For  this  reason  the  cuttings  should 
be  closely  examined  before  insertion,  as  a  few  insects 
will  in  a  close  case  rapidly  spread,  and  greatly  dis- 
figure the  foliage.  Though  a  dry  atnuispherc  is 
favourable  to  insect  pests,  too  much  moisture  dur- 
ing winter  will  tend  to  encourage  mildew  on  the 
foliage.— H.  P. 


Tropical  Sundews  (Droseras).  —  Although 
these  plants  cannot  be  esteemed  showy,  they  are 
nevertheless  very  curious.  The  common  British 
species  (D.  rotundifolia)  is  a  delightful  and  familiar 
plant,  but  its  beauties  are  far  surpassed  by  its 
tropical  allies.  We  recently  observed  strong  masses 
of  the  fine  D.  capensis  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden.  It  has  stalked  oblong-obtuse  leaves,  the 
whole  surface  densely  covered  with  red  viscid  leaves. 
It  rises  with  age  upon  a  somewhat  stout  red  stem, 
and  sends  up  a  scape  bearing  medium-sized  red 
flowers.  It  comes  from  South  Africa.  Two  species, 
viz.,  D.  capensis  and  D.  binata,  are  also  just  now  in 
fine  condition  in  Mr.  James's  nursei"y  at  Norwood, 
growing  in  company  with  the  cool  Orchids.  In  the 
latter  plant  the  leaves  are  borne  upon  long,  erect 
footstalks,  the  leaves  several  times  dichotomously 
divided,  the  divisions  being  long  and  narrow,  pro- 
fusely clothed  with  red  viscid  hairs,  the  scape 
bearing  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia. 
Upon  a  recent  visit  to  Kew  Gardens  we  observed 
good  examples  of  the  kinds  previously  named,  and 
in  ad<lition  D.  spathulata  and  D.  auriculata  ;  the 
former  may  be  described  as  a  smaller  and  more 
c:Bspitose  form  of  D.  capensis,  and  is  indeed  con- 
sidered as  identical  by  some  authors.  It  is  a  native 
of  Australia.  D.  auriculata  is  a  distinct  and  elegant 
species,  and  one  which  we  have  not  observed  in  any 
other  collection.  It  rises  upon  a  slender,  erect  stem, 
some  6  inches  or  9  inches  high,  bearing  alternate 
ear-shaped  or  lunate  leaves  on  its  entire  length, 
these  being  clothed  with  delicate  pinkish  red  viscid 
hairs,  and  the  terminal  scape  bears  rosy  pink  flowers. 
It  is  jirobalily  from  India. — G. 

Clianthus  puniceus. — As  a  greenhouse  climber, 
or  rather  as  a  suitable  subject  for  covering  a  por- 
tion of  roof  or  the  end  of  a  glass  structure,  this 
Clianthus  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  we  possess, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  common,  and  that  not  from 
any  difficulty  in  its  culture,  as  it  will,  if  attended 
to  in  one  or  two  particulars,  grow  very  freely 
and  soon  cover  a  considerable  space.  Plants  raised 
from  cuttings  are  the  best,  for  not  only  do  they 
flower  more  freely,  but  tlie  cuttings  can  be  taken 
from  a  specimen  witih  the  finest  flowers    whereas 


CALADIUMS. 


Wheeever  there  is  a  warm  pit,  intermediate  house 
or  stove,  Caladiums  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  as 
they  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  all 
foliage  plants  from  May  until  November.  The 
markings  of  the  leaves  are  very  striking,  and  the 
general  efl^ect  of  the  plants  when  well  developed  is 
exceedingly  pleasing.  Many  choice  stove  plants 
could  be  named  that  are  difficult  to  keep  in  good 
health  in  ordinary  stoves  during  the  winter.  Cala- 
diums, however,  are  quite  different,  as  their  bulbous 
roots  can  be  stored  away  in  a  room  during  the 
winter,  and  they  need  not  be  started  until  the 
season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  assist  their 
gro^\-th.  Unless  forcing  appliances  are  very  good 
no  attempt  need  be  made  to  begin  their  culture 
until  early  in  April,  as  their  growth  in  Febniary 
and  March  is  never  satisfactory,  and  bulbs  placed 
in  a  moderate  heat  now  will  be  in  full  leaf  by  June. 
The  best  way  to  treat  Caladium  bulbs  in  winter  is 
to  keep  them  absolutely  dry,  and  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  or  G5°.  We  always  turn  ours  out  of  the 
pots  when  they  die  down  in  autumn,  and  store 
them  in  a  box  in  dry  sand,  and  from  November 
until  March  they  occupy  very  little  space.  In 
starting  them  we  take  them  from  their  winter 
quarters  and  pot  them  into  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand.  Large  bulbs  are  placed  singly  in 
5-inch  or  G-inch  pots,  and  smaller  ones  are  grouped 
in  threes,  fours,  or  fives  in  the  same  sized  pots. 
The  pots  are  carefully  drained,  and  the  bulbs 
covered  with  the  soil.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  ()5°  or  70°  where  the  atmosphere  is 
moist,  but  they  are  not  plunged  or  watered  much 
until  the  young  growths  are  observed  pusliing 
through  the  soil.  If  they  can  then  be  placed  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  80°  and  watered  freely  the  foliage 
will  develop  rapidly.  The  object  of  placing  the 
bulbs  in  small  pots  at  first  is  that  they  may  the 
more  easily  be  re]5otted  into  larger  ones  without 
disturbing  the  roots  when  they  require  more  root 
room,  and  when  the  foliage  has  gained  a  good  size 
and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  may  be  potted 
on  into  larger  pots  without  receiving  a  check,  which 
could  not  be  done  if  they  were  potted  in  large  pots 
at  first  and  sub-divided  before  re-potting  again. 

Last  year  we  had  a  number  of  small  bulbs  which 
we  placed  in  a  cutting-box,  started  them  into 
growth  afterwards,  and  subsequently  lifted  and 
potted  them  in  3-inch  pots.  They  were  handsome 
little  specimens  by  the  month  of  July.     Although  it 


may  be  well  to  pot  a  quantity  to  see  which  of  them 
will  grow  best,  yet  I  would  not  advise  more  being 
potted  into  larger  pots  at  the  second  shift  than 
can  actually  be  grown  well,  as  in  the  case  of  Cala- 
diums, like  many  other  plants,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  few  well-grown  plants  than  a  number  of  bad 
ones.  In  repotting  the  second  time  those  which 
have  been  started  in  G-inch  pots  may  be  transferred 
to  8-inch  ones.  Careful  draining  of  the  pots  must 
be  observed,  and  the  potting  mixture  at  this  time 
should  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  with  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  horse  droppings  and  silver  or  coarse  river 
sand,  The  mixture  must  not  be  too  fine,  and  it 
may  be  rammed  very  firmly  into  the  pots.  Plung- 
ing in  bottom-heat  is  an  advantage  in  starting  the 
bulljs,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  it  afterwards,  as, 
although  it  pushes  the  plants  rapidly  into  a  large 
size,  they  are  not  robust,  which  is  the  stamp 
most  suitable  for  amateurs  and  small  growers  whose 
Caladiums  cannot  always  occupy  a  warm  stove. 
The  largest  Caladium  plants  I  ever  saw  were  some 
specimens  which  had  always  been  grown  in  a  strong 
bottom-heat,  but  one  day  they  were  taken  out  to 
compete  at  a  show,  and  before  the  judges  reached 
them  the  large  flabby  leaves  were  hanging  over  the 
pots  and  resting  on  the  stage,  and  thus  the  largest 
plants  in  the  show  were  consequently  left  prizeless, 
as  the  awards  went  to  sturdy  specimens  which  were 
admirably  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration.  It 
is  these  which  all  should  grow,  and  after  the  second 
potting,  do  not  replunge,  but  merely  put  them  in  a 
warm  place,  syringing  freely  until  they  begin  to 
root  anew  and  then  administer  water  liberally.  Re- 
tain them  in  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°  until  the 
foliage  is  well  developed,  and  then  they  will  bear 
being  placed  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  ;  in  fact,  from  Julj'  until  the  end  of 
September  they  may  be  used  in  these  structures, 
and  if  placed  in  more  heat  in  autiunn  it  will  pro- 
long the  display  of  leaves.  Very  handsome  little 
specimens  may  be  grown  in  8-inch  and  9-inch  pots, 
and  we  rarely  pot  them  in  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots, 
unless  very  large  plants  are  desired.  When  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
feed them  with  manure  water,  and  the  highly  bene- 
ficial effects  of  this  render  the  use  of  large  pots 
almost  unnecessary.  I  never  knew  Caladiums  to 
be  infested  with  any  kind  of  insect,  and  the  trouble 
of  keeping  them  free  from  pests  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  included  amongst  their  cultural  necessities. 

Cambrian. 


Grevilleas  as  flowering  plants.— Some  of 
the  Grevilleas  are  the  most  persistent  flowering  of 
hard-wooded  greenhouse  shrubs,  and  among  those 
that  bloom  nearly  all  through  the  year,  one  kind — 
G.  Preissi — is  at  its  best  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  The  flowers  of  all  of  them  are 
peculiarly  curved  and  borne  freely,  except  those 
of  G.  robusta,  which  in  most  gardens  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  genus  to  be  met  with.  This 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage,  which 
renders  it  available  for  sub-tropical  work  in 
summer  and  for  many  other  jrarposes,  as  the 
quantities  brought  into  Covent  Garden  Market 
will  testify.  G,  rosmarinifolia  is  a  dense-growing 
shrub  with  closely  packed  clusters  of  flowers  at  the 
end  of  every  shoot.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection, 
besides  which  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  months. 
In  a  warm  greenhouse  this  is  now  in  bloom,  but 
under  less  favourable  conditions  it  is  not  so  far 
advanced.  This  Grevillea  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
among  Australian  shrubs,  for  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England  it  will  survive  the  winter  out  of  doors  ; 
indeed,  the  finest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  was  as 
an  open-air  shrub  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon. 
Another  species  of  equal  hardiness,  and  flowering  at 
the  same  season,  is  G.  sulphurea,  a  dense-growing 
bush  with  pale  yellow-coloured  blossoms.  A  speci- 
men of  this  against  one  of  the  walls  at  Coombe 
Wood  survived  many  winters,  and  flowered  pro- 
fusely every  year.  Like  G.  rosn  arinifoli  i,  it  will 
flower  at  this  time  under  glass.  G,  cricifulia  is  a 
dwarf,  dense-growing  kind  with  needle-like  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  borne  very  freely,  and  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  very  suitable, 
as  under  favourable  conditions  it  blooms. profusely, 
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and  that,  too,  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
G.  punicea,  a  bright  red-tlowcred  species,  is  very 
showy,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  scarce  kind.  G. 
Preissi  is,  from  a  foliage  point  of  view,  quite  different 
from  any  of  tlie  others,  the  leaves  being  very  finely 
divided,  while  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  free  and 
open  in  character.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense 
terminal  clusters,  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  with  a 
very  prominent  curved  style  of  a  much  deeper  hue 
This  Grevillea  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  G, 
Thelemouiana. — T. 


Asparagus  plumosus. — This  elegant  climber, 
although  generally  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  will 
succeed  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  seems 
to  do  best  trained  loosely  on  a  fiat  surface.  We 
have  a  large  plant  here  which  covers  nearly  100 
square  feet  of  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse.  The 
main  shoots  only  are  tied  in ;  the  others  are  allowed 
to  grow  at  will.  It  is  most  useful  for  mixing  mth 
cut  flowers,  as  it  lasts  a  long  time  when  cut,  even 
when  the  stalks  arc  not  in  water.  It  will  also  stand 
a  few  degrees  of  frost  without  injury,  provided 
there  are  no  young  growths  on  the  plant.  We 
had  some  very  severe  frosts  in  December  last,  and 
our  heating  apparatus  having  got  out  of  order,  on 
several  occasions  we  had  8"  of  frost  in  the  house 
where  this  Asparagus  was  growing.  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Heliotropes,  and  other  plants  were  cut 
down  while  it  remained  uninjured,  and  it  is  now 
growing  as  freely  as  ever  I  have  seen  it  in  a  stove 
Another  advantage  in  the  greenhouse  treatment  is, 
that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  mealy 
bug,  which  generally  infests  it  so  much  when 
grown  in  a  warm  house.  It  grows  well  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  rough  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould, 
or  rotten  manure  and  coarse  sand.  As  it  is  a  gross 
feeder,  liberal  suiiplies  of  manure  water  will  greatly 
benefit  it. — C.  IU'ssell,  Ini/mirc  Hull,  Sedher/jh. 

Culture  of  perpetual  Carnations. — When 
the  cuttings,  rooted  in  a  hot  house  during  winter, 
have  been  hardened  in  a  pit  or  a  greenhouse,  they 
can  in  April  or  May  stand  a  long  journey  without 
earth  at  the  roots  and  packed  in  damp  JIoss.  On 
arrival  the  roots  must  be  dipped  in  water,  and 
immediately  planted  in  a  very  airy  situation,  and 
shaded  for  five  or  six  days  if  the  sun  is  hot.  They 
must  be  kept  moist,  and  when  they  are  in  a  growing 
state  watered  from  time  to  time  with  liquid  manure. 
When  they  are  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  high 
they  must  be  pruned  to  at  least  half  their  size  to 
obtain  side  shoots  and  fiower-buds.  To  get  plants 
to  bloom  in  winter  ami  up  till  April  and  May,  they 
must  in  autumn,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
be  taken  up  and  potted  in  G-inch  pots,  and  put  on 
bottom  heat  in  a  pit  or  stove,  kept  close  for  about 
a  week,  and  then  aired  gradually,  when  the  weather 
permits,  for  another  week ;  afterwards  as  much  air  as 
possible  must  be  given,  provided  there  is  a  tempera- 
ture of  u°  or  6°  centigrade  (about  40"  Fahr.).  Of 
course,  the  plants  destined  for  this  purpose  must 
have  a  good  quantity  of  flower-buds  when  taken  up 
from  the  open  ground,  and  some  mil  have,  if 
properly  treated,  as  many  as  sixty  to  eighty.  When 
the  buds  begin  to  expand  the  plants  can  be  used 
for  indoor  decoration.  Of  course,  the  plants  which 
the  first  year  do  not  bear  a  sufficient  number  of 
flower-buds  must  not  be  i:iotted.  and  if  the  winter 
appears  to  be  severe  they  must  be  lifted  from  the 
open  gi-ound  with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the 
roots,  and  put  close  to  one  another  in  a  pit,  un- 
covered as  long  as  possible,  and  when  frost  sets  in, 
covered  only  to  be  protected  against  it,  and  aired 
as  much  as  possible.  These  plants  will  thus  pro- 
duce flower-buds,  and  may  be  potted  in  March  or 
April  and  become  fit  for  indoor  decoration.  If  the 
plants  are  potted  and  put  in  a  stove  or  on  bottom 
heat  before  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  flower- 
buds  they  grow  straggling,  lose  their  leaves,  and 
will  bloom  badly.  —  Jean  Sisley,  Monjilaisir, 
Lyons. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Best  iu<) nure  for  pot  plants— Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  in  Thk  Gardes  which  of  the  follow- 
ing  manures,  viz.,  guino,  niti-ate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  is  the  best  for  pot  plants,  naming  them  according 
to  their  respective  merits  ?—W.  M. 


Pretty  Polly  Pelargonium.— Forty  years 
ago,  ere  zonal  and  large-flowered  Pelargoniums  had 
become  so  common,  the  old  Pretty  Polly,  in  con- 
junction with  Uniques,  Diadematums,  &c.,  were 
ranked  amongst  our  best  greenhouse  flowering 
plants.  In  those  days  also  a  collection  of  the 
various  cut-leaved  and  specially  sweet-scented 
Pelargoniums  was  found  in  many  gardens.  We 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  changes  in  taste  which 
the  introduction  of  new  things  and  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  about ;  but  if  those  who  want  specially 
pleasing  objects  would  take  to  the  Pretty  Polly  and 
its  old  flowering  congeners,  and  grow  them  as 
pyramids  for  lawn  and  terrace  decoration,  they 
would  be  charmed  with  the  effect  produced.  Very 
fine  examples  of  this  form  of  culture  of  these  old 
favourites  may  still  be  seen  at  Glen  Ejtc,  South- 
ampton.— A.  D. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IX  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Seedling  Feens. — Several  of  the  best  decorative 
Ferns  are  most  useful  when  not  too  large,  and  of 
these  stock  should  be  raised  from  time  to  time. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  Lomaria  gibba,  Pteris 
cretica,  and  its  variegated  form,  P.  serrulata,  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum,  and  the  gold  and  silver  Gymno- 
grammas.  Where  spores  of  these  and  other  kinds 
of  Ferns  were  sown  last  summer,  the  little  plants 
will  now  require  pricking  off,  as,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  seed-pan,  they  get  crowded 
together  and  much  weakened,  in  addition  to  which 
their  roots  become  entangled  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  separating  them  their  roots  are  very  much 
injured.  Seedling  Fenis  may  be  treated  in  two 
ways:  cither  prick  them  off  in  pans,  or  boxes,  a 
short  distance  apart,  and  after  they  have  made  some 
growth,  pot  them.  When  the  seedlings  are  small  it 
is  best  to  adopt  this  course,  but  where  large  enough, 
so  that  their  roots  will  be  able  to  occupy  the  soil 
within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  better  to  put  them  in 
small  pots  at  once.  Ferns  are  not  particular  what 
material  is  used  to  keep  the  soil  open.  I  find  that 
coal  cinders,  broken  to  about  the  size  of  horse-beans, 
are  as  good  as  anything.  Where  the  plants  are 
required  to  attain  size  in  little  time,  they  must  be 
pushed  on  in  a  growing  temperature ;  keep  them 
where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light,  and  do  not 
shade  more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  fronds 
getting  injured  by  the  sun.  In  the  cultivation  of 
Ferns  that  are  ultimately  to  be  used  in  cold  houses, 
living  rooms,  or  for  cutting,  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  growing  them  with  insufficient  light 
and  air,  as,  under  such  conditions,  they  are  much 
less  enduring. 

Ctasophtlujm  magxificum  and  Sph^- 
EOGYNE  LATIPOLIA. — When  these  two  fine-leaved 
subjects  were  first  introduced,  most  cultivators  of 
stove  plants  were  anxious  to  possess  them.  Now 
they  are  seldom  met  with,  as  when  well  grown  their 
noble  foliage  never  fails  to  be  attractive  in  addition 
to  the  contrast  they  present  to  everything  else.  It 
is  only  whilst  the  plants  retain  their  leaves  down  to 
the  base  that  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
consequently,  it  is  ad\isable  to  propagate  them 
annually,  so  as  to  always  have  young  stock  coming 
on  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  plants,  and  which, 
except  where  very  large  examples  are  required,  may 
be  discarded.  Cuttings,  which  a  healthy  plant  will 
produce  freely  from  the  lower  joints  after  the  top 
has  been  removed,  should  be  taken  off  when  they 
have  made  a  pair  of  leaves  each  ;  they  are  best  put 
singly  into  3-inch  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  sand.  These  two  plants  require  the  same  treat- 
ment ;  viz.,  plenty  of  heat,  rich  soil,  a  moderately 
moist  atmosphere,  shade  in  bright  weather,  and,  if 
large  specimens  are  wanted,  they  must  not  be 
stinted  for  pot  room.  Plants  that  have  been  headed 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  and 
after  they  have  broken  are  partially  shaken  out  and 
placed  in  new  soil,  make  the  handsomest  examples, 
as  in  their  case  the  lower  leaves  are  larger  than  it 
is  possible  to  get  young  stock  to  produce.  Where 
small,  or  medium-sized  plants  are  wanted,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  restrict  the  roots  by  giving  smaller 
pots. 

Potting  off  cuttings  op  stove  plants. — 
Where  an  extensive  collection  of  these  is  grown 


this  work  requires  frequent  attention  during  this 
and  the  ensuing  month,  for  as  soon  as  cuttings  are 
well  rooted,  especially  when  a  number  have  been 
struck  to.gether  in  one  pot,  they  need  separating,  as, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  the  roots  get  entangled,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  got  apart  without  injury,  and  in 
addition,  time  is  lost  in  getting  the  young  plants 
established. 

CORDYLINE  INDIVISA. — Although  this  Cordyline 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  fine-leaved 
plants  that  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
it  has  still  always  been  comparatively  scarce,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  easily  kept  in  good  con- 
dition as  many  things.  It  likes  to  be  kept  a  few 
degrees  warmer  in  the  winter — say,  about  45°  in  the 
night — than  most  greenhouse  plants  require,  as 
when  cooler  than  this  its  roots,  which  are  always 
impatient  of  moisture,  are  more  likely  to  suffer. 
Young  plants  that  have  come  safely  through  the 
winter  and  that  need  more  'root-room  should  now 
be  potted.  Good  rich  loam  with  a  little  sand  is  the 
best  material  for  it.  Its  fleshy  roots  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  injui-y,  if  much  disturbed,  than  mo.st 
things  ;  consequently,  when  re-potting,  it  is  better 
to  remove  one  of  the  old  crocks  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ball.  The  soil  must  be  rammed  well  into  the 
pots,  otherwise  it  will  hold  water  to  an  extent  that 
endangers  the  health  of  the  roots.  It  is  better  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side  by  under  rather  than  over- 
watering.  Plenty  of  drainage  must  be  used,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  water  passing  freely  off.  As  the 
season  advances  and  growth  is  more  active,  more 
water  may  be  given,  but  at  all  times  it  must  be  ap- 
plied cautiously ;  in  this  respect  this  Cordyline  re- 
quires treating  much  in  the  way  that  Pines  do. 
Manure  water  greatly  assists  the  plant,  causing  the 
leaves  to  come  much  larger. 

Cassia  corymbosa. — Independent  of  the  useful- 
ness of  this  plant  for  covering  back  walls  in  con- 
servatories and  greenhouses,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
late  summer-bloomers  we  have  for  flowering  in  pots, 
coming  in  as  it  does  when  the  bulk  of  the  earlier 
things  are  over.  Cuttings  put  in  now  and  grown 
on  with  a  little  warmth  during  summer  will  make 
nice  flowering  examples  next  year.  Old  specimens 
that  are  turned  out  in  borders  and  used  as  coverings 
for  walls  in  the  way  already  mentioned  produce  an 
amount  of  bloom  that  would  scarcely  be  credited 
by  those  whose  experience  of  this  plant  has  been 
confined  to  pot-grown  examples.  But  to  keep  large 
plants  that  cover  much  space  in  sufficient  vigour  to 
bloom  as  they  should,  they  must  be  well  siqiplicd 
with  manure  water  from  this  time  onwards  until 
they  come  into  flower.  The  wall  on  which  this 
Cassia  is  grown  should  not  be  too  much  darkened 
by  other  things  grown  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  turning  it  out ;  it 
does  not  require  so  much  root  room  as  some  things, 
but  the  border  must  be  well  drained  ;  without  this 
the  roots  languish,  though  the  plant  may  not  die 
outright. 

Cyclamens. — To  have  these  plants  in  anything 
like  the  condition  that  the  market-growers  who 
make  a  speciality  of  them  produce  them  in,  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  them  whoUy  different  from  the 
way  that  used  to  be  considered  right.  Under  the 
old  course  of  management,  where  no  more  warmth 
was  used  than  a  cool  greenhouse  affords,  double  the 
time  was  occupied  in  reaching  a  flowering  stage 
than  is  taken  under  the  treatment  now  practised. 
From  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  in  summer,  all  on 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  alike  during  the 
ensuing  spring  until  there  is  enough  sim,  fire-heat 
must  be  used  to  keep  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they 
are  located  in  an  intennediate  temperature ;  and 
again  when  autumn  comes  round  a  like  amount  of 
fire-heat  must  be  employed,  as  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  in  about  eighteen  months  from  the  time 
the  seed  was  sown,  they  will  be  conmiencing  to 
flower.  The  secret  of  success  is  in  keeping  them 
going  all  the  time,  winter  as  well  as  summer.  To 
do  justice  to  them  a  small  pit  should  be  set  apart 
for  them,  or  whatever  other  plants  are  located  with 
them  must  conform  to  the  treatment  they  require. 
Young  stock  that  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle 
was  put  in  small  pots  shoidd  now  be  moved  into 
others  3  inches  in  diameter.    Good  turfy  loam,  with 
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some  leaf -mould,  old  decomposed  cow  manure,  and 
sand,  form  a  compost  that  answers  for  them. 
Keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass,  now  giving  them  a 
temperature  of  55°  in  the  night,  with  propor- 
tionately more  in  the  day-time.  A  thin  shade  must 
be  used  when  the  sun  is  on  the  glass,  giving  air  in 
accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  Keep 
the  material  on  which  the  pots  are  stood  moist,  and 
syringe  overhead  in  the  afternoons.  So  treated,  the 
plants  will  grow  apace  and  be  in  a  condition  for 
moving  to  the  pots  they  are  meant  to  bloom  in  in 
summer.  Plants  that  are  now  flowering  must  be 
regularly  attended  to  with  water,  examining  them 
frequently  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  aphides, 
which  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  do  much 
injury  in  little  time. 

Feancoa  RAMosa.— The  value  of  this  nearly 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated where  flowers  for  cutting  are  much  in 
demand.  The  long  feathery  sprays  of  white  bloom 
which  the  plant,  when  strong,  produces  freely,  are 
an  acceptable  addition  to  any  arrangement  of  the 
choicest  flowers.  Where  a  stock  is  required,  if  there 
are  no  old  plants  to  propagate  from,  seeds  should  at 
once  be  sown  in  a  good-sized  pan  filled  with  sifted 
peat  and  a  little  sand,  covering  the  seed  thinly. 
Stand  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  covering  the 
pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass  until  the  plants  are  up. 
After  this  they  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass, 
giving  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist. 
As  soon  as  the  little  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  them  off  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes, 
now  using  either  peat  or  good  loam— this  Francoa 
will  grow  in  either— adding  some  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Keep  in  a  growing  temperature  until  the 
weather  gets  warm,  when  a  greenhouse  or  cold  pit 
or  frame  will  suit  them,  giving  as  much  air  as  will 
suffice  for  ordinary  greenhouse  plants.  When  they 
are  big  enough,  move  them  singly  into  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pots,  using  the  soil  in  a"  little  more  lumpv 
condition.  Where  there  are  large,  old  specimens 
and  more  stock  is  required,  they  may  be  divided, 
securing  to  each  of  the  pieces  as  many  "roots  as  pos- 
sible ;  put  tliem  singly  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  or 
two  or  more  pieces  may  be  put  together  in  larger 
ones.  Keep  in  a  little  warmtli  until  thcv  have  made 
some  progress,  after  which  a  cold  pit  or  frame  will 
be  the  best  place  for  tliem  during  the  sunuuer. 
Where  the  plants  are  wanted  for  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  decoration,  large  examples  are  easily  ob- 
tained by  giving  additional  pot  room  as  tliey  increase 
in  size;  the  larger  and  stronger  the  specimens  are,  the 
more  and  finer  flowers  will  they  produce.        T.  B. 

Propagating. 

Aralias. — The  genus  Aralia  is  not  a  large  one,  yet 
several  different  modes  of  increase  are  called  into 
requisition  to  propagate  tlie  various  species.  The 
liandsome  A.  Sieboldi  can  be  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  weak  shoots  that  are  sometimes 
pushed  out  from  the  main  stem,  generally  near  the 
base,  and  which  should  be  taken  off"  with,  if 
possible,  a  heel  of  older  wood.  These  cuttings  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months,  except  just  as  the  young  leaves  are  pushed 
forth,  and  they  should  be  dibbled  firmly  into  small 
pots,  the  soil  being  of  a  light  and  very  sandy 
nature.  In  the  case  of  all  cuttings  the  compost 
used  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  mesh,  as  any  irregularities  in  the 
soil  will  prevent  the  cutting  being  inserted  as 
securely  as  it  .should  be.  When  the  cuttings  are 
put  in  they  do  best  if  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  and  kept  close  till  rooted,  which"  they  do  very 
quickly.  They  may  also  be  .struck  during  summer 
m  an  ordinary  cold  frame.  In  the  case  of  jilants 
that  have  run  up  tall  and  naked,  they  may,  if 
needed,  be  shortened  by  taking  off  the"  head  and 
grafting  it  near  the  ground,  the  stock  employed 
being  the  base  of  the  same  plant.  The  naked  stem 
may  be  either  cut  up  into  lengths  after  the  manner 
of  Dracajnas  or  divided  into  single  eyes,  as  is  done 
witli  Vines.  All  the  above  methods  are  available 
for  the  increase  of  the  variegated  as  well  as  the 
green-leaved  fornj,  but  of  this  latter  seeds  are  some- 
times obtained,  and  when  that  is  the  ca.se  quantities 


of  plants  can  be  raised  without  difficulty.  If  the 
seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  it  germinates  quickly, 
but  should  some  time  elapse  before  it  is  placed 
under  conditions  favourable  to  growth  it  will  often 
lie  in  the  ground  for  a  lengthened  period.  A. 
papyrifera,  which  is  very  ornamental  as  a  foliage 
plant,  and  interesting;  as  being  the  plant  from 
whence  the  Japanese  rice  paper  is  prepared,  can  be 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  a  mode 
of  increase  that  is  also  available  for  the  hardy  A. 
spinosa,  the  last  especially  growing  with  the  gieatest 
freedom  in  this  manner.  For  cuttings  the  stouter 
roots  should  be  taken  and  cut  up  into  lengths  of  an 
incli  or  two,  taking  care  when  this  is  being  done  to 
keep  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  all  one  way,  for  it 
is  in  many  eases  difficult  to  distinguish  liietween 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  when  cut  up,  and 
should  they  be  put  in  upside-down,  failure  will  be 
the  result.  These  pieces  of  roots  should  be  dibbled 
in  pots  or  pans  of  soil,  and  just  deep  enougli  to 
cover  the  upjier  portion  of  the  root.  If  treated  as 
cuttings  of  the  branches,  they  quickly  push  forth 
leaves  from  the  ujiper  part,  and  numerous  fibres 
from  tlie  lower  portion.  When  sufticiently  advanced 
the  young  plants  must  be  potted  off.  The  stove 
kinds  of  Aralia  include  among  their  number  some 
witli  beautiful  foliage,  foremost  among  them  being 
A.  A'citchi  and  its  variety  gracillima,  which  can 
only  with  great  difficulty  be  struck  from  cuttings, 
and  layers  take  a  long  time  to  root.  In  that  case  it 
is  necessary  to  graft  them  on  some  allied  kind,  and 
the  .stock  generally  chosen  is  A.  reticulata,  of  which 
cuttings  root  readily.  The  grafts  chosen  should 
consist  of  the  upper  part  of  a  shoot  in  little  more 
than  a  half-ripened  condition.  It  may  be  inserted 
either  by  fashioning  it  in  a  wedge"  manner  and 
splitting  the  stock  for  the  pui-pose,  or  by  side-graft- 
ing. This  last  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  the  stock  till  a  union  is  complete, 
so  that  should  the  graft  fail  the  stock  is  still  avail- 
able for  another.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  stock 
when  left  entire  is  too  tall  for  the  propagating  case, 
it  may  be  shortened  back  to  half  its  height  without 
injury.  For  side-grafting  a  slight  incision  is  made 
in  the  stem  at  about  an  inch  above  the  soil; 
then  tlie  same  distance  above  this  cut  insert  the 
knife,  and  make  a  slanting  cut  down  to  the  first 
incision.  The  graft  must  be  fashioned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exactly  fit  into  the  cut  jiortiun  of  the 
stock,  and  then  tied  securely  in  position  witli  soft 
grafting  cotton.  Coarse  darning  cotton  will  do  very 
well  for  the  purpose.  After  the  operation  is  finished 
the  grafted  plants  must  be  kept  close  till  a  union  is 
complete,  when  they  can  be  hardened  off  by  degrees, 
and  as  soon  as  the  grafts  commence  to  "grow  the 
upper  part  of  the  stock  can  be  cut  away.  For 
grafting,  the  stem  should  be  from  the  size  of  a  straw 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  young  and  vigorous,  as  when  in  that  state 
wounds  heal  rapidly.  It  will  be  found  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  the  plants  of  A.  reticulata  intended 
for  stocks  in  small  jxits,  as  they  will  then  occupy 
less  space  in  the  luupagating  ca"ses,  and  also  wlicii 
shifted  into  larger  pots  tliey  can  be  buried  rather 
deeper  than  bcfoi-e,  so  that  tlie  point  of  union 
will  be  covered  with  soil.  Though  several  of  the 
other  kinds  will  strike  from  cuttings,  they  are  gene- 
rally grafted  as  above  directed,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  A.  Veitchi  and  its  variety,  grafting  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  their  propagation,  though 
it  is  often  carried  out,  from  the  fact  that  plants 
grown  in  this  way  attain  an  effective  size  in  less 
time  than  those  struck  from  cuttings.  A.  Chabrieri, 
elegantissima,  leptophylla,  reticulata,  and  tlie  varie- 
gated-leaved A.  Guilfoylei  can  all  be  propagated 
from  cuttings ;  indeed,  this  last-named  strikes 
freely  and  may  be  used  as  a  stock  for  the  others. 
To  strike  these  different  kinds,  the  cuttings  sliould 
be  formed  of  the  current  season's  growth,  and  taken 
when  in  a  half-ripened  condition.  A  length  of  from 
4  inches  to  0  inches  is  very  suitable  for  the  cuttings, 
and  being  taken  off  at  a  joint  and  two  or  three  of 
the  bottom  leaves  removed,  all  is  now  ready  for  in- 
sertion. For  this  small  pots  are  tlie  best,  as  then 
eacli  cutting  can  be  put  in  singly,  the  foliage  being 
in  tills  way  retained  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition 
than  if  several  are  put  together.  The  po"t  should  be 
partly   filled  with    broken  crocks,  and   lli.v   sdike 


more  freely  if  some  pounded  charcoal  is  mixed  with 
the  soil,  which  should  be  of  an  oijen,  sandy  nature. 
The  members  of  an  allied  genus,  Panax,  some  of 
which  are  occasionally  classed  with  the  Aralias,  all 
strike  root  readily  from  cuttings. 

Choisya  ternata,  that  has]  been  grown  under 
glass  to  get  the  blooms  early  in  the  season,  will  be 
by  now  studded  with  young  shoots,  which  strike 
root  quickly  if  taken  just  before  they  become 
woody,  and  treated  the  same  as  most  soft-wooded 
cuttings.  One  particular  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that,  like  the  variegated  Coprosma  Baueriana,  this 
Choisya  suffers  greatly  if  the  cuttings  are  at  any 
time  allowed  to  flag,  so  that  they  should  be  put  in 
quickly  when  separated  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
kept  well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water  and 
shading  afterwards. 

C0BJ3A  SCANDENS  VAEIEGATA  is  a  plant  that 
puzzles  a  great  many  to  propagate,  for  even  where 
it  seeds  the  plants  always  die  during  their  earlier 
stages,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  of  sub- 
jects to  strike  from  cuttings,  although  this  is  the 
method  generally  employed.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  taking  the  cuttings  at  this  season, 
selecting  for  this  purpose  the  weakest  shoots  avail- 
able, as  many  of  the  large  and  stout  ones  will  be 
almost  certain  to  decay.  If  the  shoots  are  small 
they  may  be  inserted  entire  as  cuttings,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  ones  two  joints  should  be 
allowed,  leaving  one  from  whence  the  leaf  has  been 
removed  for  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  the  other 
with  the  foliage  entire  for  the  upper  portion.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  success 
by  putting  in  single  eyes,  and  when  this  is  done 
stouter  shoots  can  be  used,  but  it  is  more  risky  than 
with  the  smaller  ones.  In  any  case  the  cuttings 
may  be  dibl)led  around  the  edge  of  4-inch  pots, 
which  should  be  well  drained  for  their  reception 
and  filled,  but  not  too  firmly,  with  open  sandy  com- 
post. The  single  eyes  must  have  a  piece  of  the 
naked  stem  below  tlie  leaf  allowed  to  remain  on, 
and  this  being  inserted  till  the  eye  is  just  on  a  level 
with  the  soil  will  serve  to  keep  all  firm  and  secure. 
After  this  the  cuttings  must  be  placed  in  a  close 
case,  such  as  is  used  for  ordinary  soft-wooded  pro- 
pagating. The  cuttings  need  careful  attention  in 
the  matter  of  shading,  air-giving,  watering,  &c.  As 
the  cuttings  are  very  delicate,  little  air  must  be 
allowed  to  reach  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
damp  and  decay  must  be  especially  guarded  against. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  had  often  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  strike  this  Cobxa  propagated  several 
by  layers,  and  this  method  possesses  the  advantage 
of  requiring  but  few  apiiliances.  A  branch  or  two 
were  loosened,  and  the  shoots  layered  in  3-inch  pots, 
the  buried  portion  of  the  stem  being  cut  through 
for  a  little  distance. 

The  Oleander  (Nerium  Oleander)  and  its  many 
varieties  strike  root  if  the  young  shoots  are  taken 
and  treated  as  other  cuttings,  but  besides  this  they 
possess  the  peculiarity  of  .striking  just  as  freely  in 
water  alone  if  a  jiiecc  or  two  of  charcoal  is  placed 
tlierein  to  a.ssist  in  purifying  it.  In  the  case  of 
cuttings  tliat  are  struck  in  water  the  roots  are 
more  delicate  than  those  produced  in  soil,  and  require 
great  care  in  potting  them  for  the  first  time.      T. 


Seeding:  Primulas  in  the   open   air.— The 

placing  of  Primulas  in  the  open  air  for  tlie  purpose 
of  securing  a  good  crop  of  seed  is  not,  I  believe, 
generally  adopted.  A  large  trade  grower  of  my 
acquaintance  stands  the  jjlants  out  of  doors  early  in 
May,  and  allows  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
regnrds  the  impregnation  of  the  flowers,  with  the 
result  tliat  quite  as  good  a  crop  of  seed  is  secured 
as  from  plants  which  have  been  altogether  grown 
under  glass  and  the  flowers  fertilised.  When  the 
plants  are  first  placed  out  doors  they  are  .slightly 
protected  at  night  in  all  weathers.  The  plants  do 
not  remain  out  of  doors  until  the  seed  is  rijje,  as,  if 
so  treated,  much  of  it  would  be  lost.  Besides  saving 
the  labour  of  fertilising  the  flowers  this  plan  saves 
a  good  deal  of  labour  in  watering,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  the  space  they  occupied  available  for 
something  else.  The  seed  of  th.e  plants  whicli  are 
inteiKlcd  to  be  treated  in  this  way  may  he  sown 
alioul  the  middle  of  Julv.— J.  C.   C. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

We  engrave  this  very  pretty  view  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Melbourne,  and  wish  we  could  give 
our  readers  as  good  an  idea  of  the  floral  treasures 
of  the  Australian  woods.  The  flowers  of  the 
land  have  charms  one  would  never  suspect  from 
the  way  the  plants  have  been  gi-own  in  our 
giirdens.  Pinched  carefully,  and  all  their  charm 
and  variety  of  habit  reduced  to  a  cushion,  one 
has  no  idea  of  their  beauty.  The  drawings 
brought  over  hast  year  by  Mrs.  Rowan  showed 
us  how  graceful  the  Australian  flowers  are  when 
growing  in  their  own  way  in  the  bush,  and 
made  us  long  to  see  them.  We  have  just  heard 
from  our  friend  Charles  Moore,  of  Sydney,  who 
has  been  over  forty  years  director  of  the  botanic 
gardens  there,  and  hope  he  will  some  day  send 


varieties,  as  those  have  hard,  wiry  habits  of  growth, 
bloom  most  profusely,  and  come  freely  from  seed 
also.— A.  D. 


VISIT  TO  A  NARCISSUS  GARDEX. 

While  on  a  visit  recently  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Narcissus  grounds 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  and  though  I  was  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  his  bulbs  from  his  "  Little 
Book,"  and  from  having  for  several  years  purchased 
bulbs  from  him  of  any  of  the  newly  discovered  and 
recently  sent  out  varieties,  I  was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  feast  that  was  before  me.  To  see  the  masses  of 
the  rarest  varieties  in  such  luxuriance  and  health 
was  a  sight  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with  ;  and 
above  all  others  this  garden  is  rich  in  the  finest 
forms  of  white  Trumpet  Daffodils.  There  are  some, 
too,  which  I  expect  to  hear  more  of  at  a  future 
time,  and  which  are  not  yet  obtainable.  The  vigour 
and  health  of  the  stock  all  round  are  enough  to  in- 
duce one  to  replenish  his  own  garden  from  such  a 


culture.  The  soil  and  situation  of  this  garden  are 
most  favourable  to  the  production  of  sound  and 
well-matured  bulbs,  on  which  the  future  results  in 
our  private  gardens  altogether  depend.  Leda, 
Bishop  Mann,  and  other  white  Daffodils  attain  to  a 
height  I  have  not  seen  equalled  anywhere — from 
18  inches  to  2  feet.  Amongst  the  vast  numbers  of 
N.  princeps  (naturalised  in  Ireland)  are  found  many 
fine  forms,  golden,  bicolor.  Sec,  so  interesting  to 
lovers  of  the  Narcissus.  Gerard's  double  pseudo- 
Narcissus  was  well  represented  by  a  large  bed  hav- 
ing quantities  of  beautifuUy-shaped  perfect  blooms. 
As  my  visit  was  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  and 
observing  Narcissi,  I  shall  only  add  that  this  garden 
is  also  noted  for  rare  Hellebores,  Primroses,  and 
Polyanthuses,  wbich  would  require  a  separate  notice 
to  do  them  justice. 

A  Membee  op  Naecissus  Committee. 


Mr.  Hartland's  Baffodils  (p.  297).— In  justice 
to  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  gave  some  con- 


View  in  the  Botanic  Carden,  Melbourne,  Australia.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 


us  some  views  of  his  beautiful  gardens  there,  or 
the  plants  growing  in  them. 

Petunias. — "  Cambrian  "  in  The    Garden  of 

March  19  (p.  247)  wrote  of  Petunias  as  bedding 
plants  in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation.  It  is  very 
likely  that  in  a  wind-swept  region,  and  specially 
where  rain  is  excessive,  such  strong  growers  in  good 
soil  as  Petunias  are  would  do  badly.  But  in  many 
other  localities  where  the  wind  is  less  fierce  and 
the  rain  less  persistent,  we  find  beds  of  Petunias 
singularly  effective  and  enduring.  These  plants  do 
best  in  rather  poor  soil,  because  being  naturally 
strong  growers  they  need  no  stimulants.  They 
bloom  early  and  with  wonderful  profusion,  and  if  a 
heavy  rainfall  does  demoralise  the  flowers,  a  day  of 
sunshine  soon  puts  all  to  rights,  and  the  bed  is  as 
gay  as  ever.  The  large-flowered,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  double  kinds,  are  uilfit  for  bedding.  The 
best   are  the    smaller  flowered    striped    and    seU 


source.  The  profuse  bloom  of  large  masses  of  N. 
capax,  the  most  distinct  in  form  of  all  the  double 
Daffodils,  was  a  wonderful  sight.  So  early  is  the 
bloom  in  that  favourable  district,  that  the  myriads 
of  Ard-Righ  (Yellow  King),  some  20,000  in  number, 
were  almost  all  gone  out  of  bloom. 

Rip  van  Winkle  was  as  bright  a  golden  colour  as 
any  double  N.  Telamonius.  'When  seen  well  grown  and 
coloured,  as  it  is  here,  and  as  I  have  it  myself,  it  is 
a  charming  little  flower,  very  distinct  and  most 
useful  for  cutting  from.  The  woodcut  of  it  in  The 
Garden  (Feb.  21,  1885)  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
form. 

Large  masses  of  the  miniature  white  Daffodil 
Minnie  Warren,  which  has  also  been  figured,  were 
most  beautiful.  This  I  have  found  very  useful  for 
pot  culture.  Many  thousands  of  N.  moschatus,  col- 
lected bulbs  from  the  Pyrenees,  were  producing 
blooms  of  varied  form  so  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  large  forms  as  we  know  them  in  garden 


siderable  time  and  attention  to  the  specimens 
which  Mr.  Hartland  sent  to  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Narcissus  committee,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me 
to  reply  to  his  statement  that  "  they  could  not  be 
reported  on,  as  the  English  ones  for  comparison  had 
to  be  produced  from  under  glass."  The  twenty- 
four  varieties  which  we  received  from  him  were 
gone  through  most  carefully,  and  I  ^Tote  him  on 
the  following  day  a  full  account  of  our  opinion  con- 
cerning them.  Some  were  varieties  well  known  to 
us,  others  were  varying  forms  of  collected  species, 
such  as  have  been  received  in  great  numbers  lately. 
One  seedling  we  considered  worthy  of  a  distinctive 
name,  and  two  others  we  requested  to  see  again. 
It  is  true  that  we  could  not  decide  about  one 
variety  sent  as  Ard-Righ,  because  we  had  no  flowers 
of  Yellow  King  with  which  to  compare  it,  but 
for  the  white  sorts  we  were  pledged  to  a  competitive 
trial  before  giving  any  further  names.  If  the  dis- 
■  inctive  points  in  Mr.'  Hartland's  Daffodils  are  to 
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(jlisappear  when  they  are  removed  from  his  garden 
and  planted  elsewhere,  I  fear  it  will  be  of  little  use 
our  troubling  ourselves  about  them  in  future.  We 
are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  many  of  the 
flowers  which  he  sends  us  are  distinguishable  from 
one  another,  but  of  course  that  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  they  are  worthy  of  distinctive 
Uames ;  far  from  it ;  the  distinguishable  features  are 
often  points  of  inferiority  between  one  and  the 
other.  The  large  number  of  sources  from  which 
flowers  are  sent  to  the  Narcissus  committee,  and 
the  grateful  letters  which  I  receive  in  answer  to  our 
reports  give  one  great  encouragement  in  believing 
that  our  work  is  generally  appreciated  and  of  use, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  we  .should  have  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  one  who  loves  these  flowers'  so  well, 
and  who  possesses  so  many  that  are  worthy  of  all 
attention. — C.  R.  Sckase-Dickins,  Hon.  Sec,  Nar- 
cissus Committee. 


PRIMROSES. 

I  THINK  it  was  Mr.  Douglas  who  said  the  other  day 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  successful  culture  of 
hardy  Primroses  that  they  should  have  shade.  Tliat 
is  perfectly  true  as  concerns  the  common  or  wild 
Primrose,  for  it  is  a  weakly  thing  at  the  best,  and 
fares  badly  when  grown  under  the  fierce  light  of 
day.  Naturally. a  retiring,  timid  sort  of  plant,  it 
thrives  best  in  quiet  and  in  shade,  but  still  it  likes 
a  cool  or  holding  soil,  where  the  Oak  strikes  deep 
and  the  Hazel  and  the  Bramble  thrive  luxuriantly. 
The  garden  Primrose,  if  I  may  adopt  such  a  term, 
is  so  diverse  from  the  wood  variety,  tliat  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  in  broad  light  and  flower  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sunshine.  That,  at  least,  is  my  expe- 
rience of  it.  I  do  not  think  that,  with  the  strain 
which  beautifies  our  gardens  now  in  such  rich-hued 
variety,  there  is  much  that  is  allied  or  in  common 
with  Primula  vulgaris  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
family  connection.  As  far  as  my  own  kinds  are 
concerned,  that  beautiful  mountain  form  once 
known  as  Primula  altaica,  and  without  doubt  a  dis- 
tinct form  of  some  foreign  Primrose,  is  the  chief  or 
seed-parent ;  and  from  that,  fertilised  with  what  is 
probably  the  single  red  form  of  the  double  crimson 
Primrose,  and  better  known  as  Primula  auriculie- 
flora,  has  come  most  of  the  rich-coloured  Primroses 
I  now  possess.  I  fear  the  origin  of  these  two  forms 
which  I  have  named  is  somewhat  lost  in  obscurity ; 
but  at  least  both  have  been  well  known  as  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  ones,  and  if  not  so  common  now  is 
due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  their  progeny  have 
given  seed  somewhat  freely,  and  seed,  again,  has 
produced  myriads  of  varieties,  all  so  fine  and  beau- 
tiful as  to  leave  the  parents  somewhat  in  the  shade. 
The  increase  of  Primroses  by  mere  division  has 
proved  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.  A  season  or 
two  may  prove  specially  favourable,  and  yet  another 
season  or  so  may  prove  very  destructive.  I  write  of 
a  stiff  soil,  which  retains  water  in  the  winter  like  to 
clay,  and  in  the  summer  becomes  quite  baked — 
both  conditions  peculiarly  adverse  to  the  growth  of 
Primroses.  Winters,  however  wet  or  severe,  are 
seldom  so  harmful  as  great  heat  and  drought,  be- 
cause then  thrips  are  pretty  sure  to  be  rife,  and  with 
the  loss  of  leafage  comes  barrenness  of  crowns,  and 
never  afterwards  the  robustness  which  previously 
existed.  Last  year  was  a  very  favourable  one,  as  not 
a  leaf  suffered,  although  the  eai-lier  portion  of  the 
summer  was  hot  and  dry.  It  happens,  however, 
that  plants  suffer  least  before  the  middle  of  July, 
and  worst  later  if  the  end  of  the  summer  be  a 
parching  one.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  record  the  kindliness  of  one  season  at  least,  and 
I  hope  many  more  similar  ones  may  follow.  As  a 
'result,  I  can  show  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
beds  of  Primroses  I  have  yet  had.  There  may  be 
some  GOO  strong  plants  in  the  cluster,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  all  of  fine  quality  and  blooming 
profusely;  hence  it  is  proved  that  hardy  Primulas 
will  thrive  without  shade,  for  I  have  none,  neither 
;do  I  wish  for  any. 

;  From  the  time  of  making  the  cross  mentioned, 
■;  several  years — perhaps  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
cyears  since — till  now  I  have  fertilised  no  more 
.  Primroses.  So  tar,  the  mere  process  of  selection 
,see_ins  to   answer  every  requirement,  for  I  always 


select  seed  from  the  finest,  richest  coloured  and 
chiefly  thrum-eyed  flowers.  No  doubt  some  very 
interesting  information  might  bo  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  capacity  of  thrum-eyed  and  pin-eyed  kinds 
to  reproduce  their  kind,  but  busy  people  can  hardly 
give  attention  to  matters  of  that  sort.  Still  farther, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  note  what  would  be  the 
relative  proportions  of  similar  flowers  from  a  thrum 
and  pin-eyed  cross.  Saving  chiefly  from  thrum 
flowers,  because  these  please  me  much  the  best,  I 
linil  that,  on  the  whole,  about  one-half  the  progeny 
has  thrum  eyes.  But  the  most  satisfactorj'  result 
is  found  in  the  evident  gradual  improvement  of  the 
strain  in  size  and  quality  of  flower  through  selec- 
tion from  the  best  flowers  for  seeding  alone.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  the  tendency  of  the  strain  to 
produce  Polyanthus  stemsand  clusters.  That  feature 
may  be  due  to  race,  for  nearly  all  members  of  the 
Primula  family  carry  their  flowers  in  clusters  on  tall 
stalks,  and  this  development  is  but  the  lengthening, 
byconstant  breeding,of  thestem, which  undoubtedly 
exists,  though  in  a  shortened  form,  in  a'l  true  Prim- 
roses. It  is  very  possible  also  that  there  maybe  some 
of  the  Polyanthus  strain  running  in  these  coloured 
Primroses ;  hence  the  tendency ;  and  there  is  the 
suggestion  that  as  Polyanthuses  are  largely  grown 
near,  the  infusion  of  Polyanthus  blood  through  in- 
sect agency  is  inevitable.  Of  course,  all  these  tall- 
stemmed  kinds  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  real 
Primroses.  But  then  in  some  years  the  tendency 
seems  more  marked  than  others,  as  thus  the  present 
season's  bloom  gives  00  per  cent,  true  ;  that  of 
the  previous  year  was  much  less  favourable,  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  local  causes  operate  more  or 
less.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
a  himdred  times  better  to  trust  to  seed  as  a  means 
of  perpetuating  Primroses  than  by  division  or  pro- 
pagation. That  much,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  southern 
districts  are  concerned.  Farther  north,  or  in  moister 
regions,  diverse  conditions  may  enable  plants  to 
thrive  after  division  freely.  We  know  that  in  some 
favoured  localities  the  choicer  double  Primroses  do 
well,  and  there  the  best  single  kinds  may  thrive 
well  also.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  It  doubtful 
whether  seed  would  in  colder  or  moister  districts 
be  freely  produced.  Here,  ajaart  from  excessive 
drought  such  as  now  and  then  occurs  early  in  the 
season,  the  greatest  enemy  to  seeding  of  Primroses 
is  found  in  late  white  frosts,  the  which  have  some- 
times done  great  harm,  but  then  chiefly  when  un- 
duly mild  winters  have  excited  the  plants  into 
ver)'  early  bloom.  A'ory  often  have  they  been  a 
month  earlier  in  blooming  than  they  are  this  year. 

Jlention  of  the  effects  of  frost  also  reminds  me 
of  the  fact,  that  whilst  whites,  reds,  carmines,  or 
similar  striking  hues  suffer  least,  the  deep  crim- 
sons, and  specially  the  bluish-tinted  flowers  suffer 
most.  I  worked  for  blues  largely  a  few  years  since, 
but  found  the  defect  I  refer  to  so  marked,  that  I  have 
now  omitted  to  select  seed  from  them.  Of  all 
colours,  especially  on  sunny  days,  none  tell  like  the 
bright  reds  or  reddish  crimsons;  hence  I  prefer  to 
save  from  those  tints  as  much  as  possible,  because 
these  are  certain  to  retain  their  own  hues  largely, 
and  yet  give  many  other  tints  also.  Next  to  these 
come  the  pink  and  carmine  hues,  the  pure  whites, 
and  last  the  pretty  tinted  lilacs.  Of-  course,  all  in 
combination  reproduce  all  sorts  of  hues,  but  the 
above  ones  predominate.  In  sowing  seed  much  is 
gained  by  doing  so  as  soon  as  it  is  well  ripened. 
Gathering  may  not  always  be  left  until  the  seed  is 
dead  ripe  in  the  pod,  as  much  will  then  inevitably  be 
wasted;  still,  some  will  be  riper  than  the  rest  when 
it  is  gathered.  A  fortnight's  exposure  under  glass 
in  paper  bags  usually  makes  the  ripeness  of  the 
whole  even,  when  it  may  be  rubbed  out  and  fairly 
cleansed  of  refuse,  and  with  yet,  perhaps,  a  few 
days'  more  exposure  to  fully  harden  it,  is  ready  for 
sowing.-  Thus,  the  end  of  July  perhaps  is  reached, 
but  seed  properly  sowai  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes 
and  in  fine  sandy  soil,  then  placed  in  a  frame  and 
lightly  shaded  during  hot  sunshine,  will  germinate 
freely  in  about  three  weeks,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
more  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  dibble  out 
either  into  frames  for  the  winter,  or,  if  prefeiTed, 
into  the  0]>en  ground.  Primroses  do  not  make  any 
considerable  amount  of  roots  in  the  autumn,  and 
may  be  lifted  or  disturbed  apprccialily  in  the  soil 


should  severe  frosts  ensue.  For  that  reason  it  is  wise 
to  winter  in  frames  where  the  plants  are  encouraged 
to  make  growth,  and  early  in  the  spring  they 
may  be  dibbled  out  into  their  permanent  quarters. 
As  spring  is  the  real  rooting  season,  of  course  they 
soon  become  established,  and  stand  the  ensuing 
summer  heat  well.  It  is  quite  easy  to  ensure  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  plants  will  bloom  the  first 
spring,  or  within  eight  months  of  sowing,  but  the 
real  character  of  the  plants  is  best  seen  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  being  strong  they  bloom  profusely. 

A.  D. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX  (PHORMIUM 
TENAX)  IN  IRELAND. 
Aftee  the  very  severe  winter  we  have  just  passed 
through,  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  above  plant 
can  hardly  be  out  of  place.  Here  it  has  stood  out, 
unprotected  and  exposed  in  several  positions,  with- 
or>t  receiving  the  least  injury,  and  I  am  sure,  if 
better  known  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  it 
would  be  more  generally  grown.  We  find  the  leaves 
last  a  long  time  when  cut  and  mixed  with  the 
flowers  of  Pampas  Grass,  with  a  spike  or  two  of  late 
Gladiolus  and  Tritoma  glauscescens.  The  latter 
flowers  here  until  Christmas.  The  above  combina- 
tion in  tall  glasses,  with  a  few  sprays  of  trailing 
Ivy  to  partly  conceal  the  glass  stem,  has  a  very 
jileasing  appearance.  Planted  out  in  clumps  in 
rich  deep  soil  or  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  where 
the  roots  have  free  access  to  water,  the  New  Zea- 
land Flax  grows  freely,  and  gives  a  tropical  aspect 
to  the  landscape  which  few  other  plants  can  excel. 
When  the  leaves  are  ripe,  we  find  them  most  useful 
for  tying  when  cut  into  thin  strips,  the  fibres 
being  very  strong.  ■  The  plants  flower  and  ripen 
seed  very  freely. 

My  experience  of  the  variegated  forms  is  that 
they  are  more  hardy  than  the  green  variety,  and  in 
localities  where  their  hardiness  is  doubtful  they  are 
quite  worthy  of  a  place  under  glass.  If  potted  in 
rich  tenacioiis  loam,  they  will  well  repay  for  the  little  _ 
care  necessary  to  keep',  them  in  health  by  giring  a 
pleasing  feature  to  the  too-often  formal  arrange- 
ments of  plant-houses.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
forms  we  now  have  under  cultivation  are  only 
seminal  varieties.  I  have  a  quantity  of  seedlings 
raised  from  atro-purpureum,  many  of  which  are 
quite  as  dark  as  the  parent,  and  many  from  the 
same  seed-pods  are  of  a  light  green.  I  also  find 
that  after  several  years  the  variegated  forms  revert 
to  the  old  green  variety,  especially  when  grown  in  a 
rich,  moist,  deep  soil.  W.  Osborne. 

Fota  Island,  Cork. 


AlHum  neapolitanum. — Though  the  genus 
Allium  is  a  large  one,  but  few  members  of  it  are 
worth  growing  for  their  ornamental  qualities,  and 
still  fewer  if  a  disagreeable  odour  be  taken  as  an 
objection.  In  A.  neapolitanum  this  is  wanting 
unless  the  stem  is  bruised ;  indeed  the  flower  pos- 
sesses a  rather  agreeable  perfume;  It  is  a  remark- 
ably free-flowering  species,  and  very  useful  as  a 
hardy  border  flower,  and  what  is  more  it  can  be 
very  readily  forced  into  bloom,  which  under  glass 
will  remain  in  beauty  a  considerable  time^  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  good-sized  clu.sters,  and  indi- 
vidually they  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  pure 
white  in  colour,  on  which  ground  the  dark-tinted 
anthers  stand  out  conspicuously.  It  is  a  plant  of 
the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  great  numbers  are 
now  imported  into  this  coimtry  for  forcing  purposes^ 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  jiot  them  in  fairly  good 
soil,  and  after  they  are  well  rooted  introduce  them 
into  a  gentle  heat.  About  half  <a  dozen  liulbs  in  a 
3-inch  put  will  yirld  a  good  display. — H.  P. 

Seedling  Hellebores. — These  do  not  always 
take  five  years  to  blossom,  as  mentioned  in  a  note 
on  Hellebores  in  The  Garden  on  April  2.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1 885, 1  sowed  a  box  of  Hellebore  seed,  cover- 
ing it  with  slates  and  removing  to  a  cold  frame  in 
November.  During  the  next  month  and  January, 
188(i,  the  seeds  came  up  freely  and  wore  planted  out 
the  following  June.  In  January,  1SS7,  that  is,  a 
year  and.  four  months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
eight  of  them  sent  up  strong  flower-stems,  and  no 
doubt  the  remainder  will  all  lilossom  next  December. 
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The  youno;  plants  are  seedlings  of  H.  angustifolius, 
crossed  with  H.  maximus  and  some  of  the  fine  new 
Bath  varieties.  Among  the  eight  blossoms,  two 
.were  pnre  white,  bowl-shaped,  with  green  stigmas. 
The  third,  a  blossom  of  lovely  form,  pnre  white  with 
pink  stigma,  and  the  remainder  pure  white  with  pink 
tinge  on  the  outside  of  the  petals  and  pinkstignias. 
All  the  plants  appear  to  have  reddish  brownaiiottled 
stems. — L. 


THE  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 
In  his  book  on  "Alpine  Flowers,"  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
imder  the  head  of  "Raising  Plants  from  Seed," gives 
this  very  necessary  caution  :  "  Many  seeds  come  up 
a  longtime  after  others;  in  fact, seed-pots  arc  often 
thrown  away,  on  the  su]5iJosition  that  the  seeds  are 
dead  when  they  are  perfectly  sound,  and  some  will 
come  up  a  year  or  two  after  being  sown.  All  that  is 
necessary  with  the  seeds  that  do  not  come  up  during 
the  spring  is  to  give  them  an  occasional  watering, 
and  to  guard  against  the  growth  of  the  Lichen-like 
Marchantia."  I  have  just  had  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Last  summer  the  Rev.  A. 
Kawson  sent  me  from  Windermere  a  few  seeds  of  a 
fragrant  form  of  Primula  Auricula  he  had  raised, 
asking  me  to  sow  them,  but  stating  that  he  feared 
they  would  hardly  germinate.  In  about  sis  weeks 
I  had  thri'c  plants  through  the  soil,  but  I  kept  the 
seed-pot  all  the  winter  with  a  piece  of  glass  over  it, 
and  surfaced  it  about  twice  with  a  little  silver  sand. 
As  soon  as  my  Auriculas  in  the  same  house  com- 
menced to  be  active  I  gave  the  seed-pot  a  good  water- 
ing, and  again  placed  the  piece  of  glass  over  it,  doing 
this  rather  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  the 
three  tiny  plants  to  grow  rather  than  expecting  that 
more  seeds  would  germinate.  During  the  past  fort- 
night quite  a  crop  of  tiny  seedlings  has  come 
through  the  soil,  and  so  numerous  are  they  that  1 
think  every  seed  must  have  germinated.  Had  I 
thrown  the  pot  away  in  the  autumn,  I  should  have 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  progeny.  For  some 
time  past  I  have  made  a  practice  of  keeping  all  my 
seed-pots  of  Auriculas  from  twelve  to  fifteen  montlis 
in  order  that  opportunity  might  be  afforded  for  the 
seeds  to  germinate,  if  any  have  not  done  so,  and  I 
invariably  secure  a  crop  of  stragglers,  and  I  have 
the  impression  that  these-  later  developments  may 
comprise  the  very  flowers  of  the  flock.  I  remember 
once  hearing  of  a  gardener  who  sowed  some  seed  of 
herbaceous  Phlox  in  a  pan,  doing  it  in  early  spring, 
and  then  placing  it  in  heat.  After  keeping  it  four 
or  five  months,  and  finding  that  not  a  single  seed- 
ling put  in  appearance,  he  threw  the  contents  away 
en  the  ground  of  a  shrubbery  border.  Judge  of  his 
suqirise  when  passing  the  spot  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards to  see  lots  of  seedling  Phloxes  putting  in  an 
appearance,  and  an  excellent  crop  of  plants  rewarded 
him.  Since  that  time  he  has  carefully  kept  his 
seed-pans  and  pots  long  enough  to  give  the  contents 
a  fair  chance  of  germinating.  R.  D. 


and  rich  in  colour  is  it.  It  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  Indian  and  the  Mule  Pinks, 
the  flowers  double  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  A 
small  packet  of  seed  can  be  had  very  cheaply, 
and  there  is  no  difficult  v  in  getting  them  to  grow. 
— R.  D. 


DAFFODIL  NOTES. 


Chinese  or  Indian  Finks. — The  fact  that 
these  charming  and  varied  perennials  flower  after 
the  ordinarv  Carnations  and  Picotees  have  gone  out 
of  bloom  is  one  among  many  reasons  why  they 
should  be  grown.  They  lack  the  fragrance  of 
D.  caryophylloides  it  is  true,  but  then  they  are 
easily  grown,  remarkably  free,  and  very  persistent. 
D.  chinensis  gives  us  double  and  single  forms,  some 
of  which  liave  been  considered  good  enough  to 
name.  A  little  seed  sown  thinly  in  the  open  air  in 
good_  soil  soon  produces  plants,  and  these  should  be 
thinned  out,  and  then  a  good  top-dressing  of 
sittings  from  the  potting  bench  placed  on  the  sur- 
face. This  is^  found  very  helpful.  D.  Heddewigi 
and  D.  laciniatus  are  but  fine  large  single  forms  of 
D.  chinensis,  the  latter  having  charmingh'  fringed 
laciniated  flowers,  and  both  give  varying  colours. 
Of  D.  Heddewigi  there  are  two  fine  rich-coloured 
varieties,  viz..  Crimson  Belle  and  Brilliant,  the  latter 
a  fine  vermilion  selection  from  the  former.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  years  a  pure  white  variety  has 
appeared,  and  if  it  can  be  permanently  fixed  it  will 
prove  an  excellent  addition  to  the  group,  D. 
hybridus,  double  blood-red,  or  atrosanguineus  is  a 
plant  that  should  have  hosts  of  admirers,  so  fine 


The  sca'son  of  the  Daffodil  is  again  upon  us,  and 
in  about  a  week  or  so  we  shall  be  gay  with  white 
and  golden  yellow  trumpets.  A  few  of  the  smaller 
trumjiet  forms,  such  as  minor  and  mmimus,  are 
already  past,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  com- 
mence tlie  season.  1  consider  the  first  early  to  be 
obvailaris,  the  Tenby  Daffodil.  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  Daffodils  in  cultivation.  It  is  of  a 
good  colour  and  'has  a  stiff  form,  which  is  very 
requisite  in  a  Daffodil  when  it  is  required  for 
(•arrying  jnuposes.  It  is  also  a  fair  grower,  b\it  is 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  in  this  respect  as  might  be 
flesired.  I  have  seen  whole  beds  of  it  almost 
entirely  disa]ipear  without  aiiy  apparent  reason. 
In  the  autunm  of  18S3  several  beds  were  planted 
with  this  variety.  They  came  \ip  well  and  flowered 
splendidly  next  s]iring  ;  in  fact,  everyone  who  saw 
them  considered  them  a  picture  of  health.  The 
summer  of  1884  was  very  dry  and  scorching.  This  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  favourable  for  most  bulbs,  as 
tending  to  rijien  them  ;  therefore,  a  fine  display  was 
expected  in  188,5.  But  on  examining  them  about  the 
month  of  February,  I  found  they  were  coining  up  very 
irregular,  whole  jjatches  of  them  failing  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  On  digging  the  ground  where  they 
had  failed  to  ajipear,  I  found  some  bulbs  half 
rotten,  hut  could  find  no  maggot  or  any  other 
vermin  which  might  account  for  it.  The  time  of 
blooming  of  the  Tenby  Daffodils  varies  very  much 
in  ditt'erent  seasons.  About  fo\ir  years  ago  the 
first  blooms  were  picked  on  February  14,  while 
this  spring  none  were  gathered  before  jfarch  25. 

One  of  the  finest  introductions  of  late  years  is 
pallidus  priBCOX.  It  is  quite  as  early  as  Tenby, 
but  altliough  they  are  both  found  wild,  the  one  in 
Wales  and  the  other  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  obvailaris 
I  have  never  yet  detected  the  slightest  variation  in 
form  or  colour,  while  in  pallidus  pnccox  one  can  find 
the  f(U-ms  of  nearly  all  other  trumpet  Daffodils.  1 
noticed  two  a  few  days  ago  in  form  almost  like 
Tenby  and  another  similar  to  bicolor  graudis.  In 
grow'th  it  is,  however,  not  so  satisfactory  as  could 
be  wished  for,  as  in  a  lot  of  imported  bulbs  which 
have  been  planted  three  years,  about  half  has  died. 
Neither  is  it  a  very  free-flowering  variety,  as  I  have 
seen  a  bed  in  which  there  was  not  more  than  one 
flowertofourroots.  Yellow  King,  which  is  now  proved 
to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Hartland's  Ard-Righ,  is  a  variety 
well  worth  growing,  and  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection. It  flowers  a  fewda.ys  later  than  Tenby,  but 
it  has  a  much  larger  flower,  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  above  all  blooms  freely.  Golden  Spur  has  a 
larger  flower  than  Yellow  King,  and  has  very  long- 
petals  which  do  not  overlap.  It  is  not  quite  such  a 
vigorous  grower  as  Mr.  Hartland's  pet,  but  still  with 
ordinary  care  it  can  be  grown  successfully. 

Umberto  I.  and  Regina  Margherita  were  intro- 
duced from  Italy  a  few  years  ago,  but  though  novel 
they  cannot  be  considered  very  striking.  They  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  the  yellow  bars  in  the  centres 
of  the  petals  of  the  perianth.  Regina  Margherita  is 
the  largest,  most  distinctly  marked,  and  altogether 
the  best  of  the  two.  I  have  also  seen  several  other 
forms  from  Italy.  One  or  two  of  them  are  very  good 
flowers,  but  no  improvement  on  any  of  our  yellow 
trumpet  forms,  and  some  of  them  are  very  puny  and 
weak  and  unworthy  of  cultivation.  Among  them  1 
noticed  a  princeps  almost  like  Mr.  Hartland's,  also 
a  nobilis.  Tliis  last  variety  varies  very  much  in 
form  and  colour.  Most  of  them  are  only  bicolors. 
One  I  noticed  with  a  trumpet  like  Horsfieldi,  luit 
with  a  much  narrower  and  flimsy  perianth.  One 
is  almost  exactly  in  sliajie  like  the  pseudo-Narcissus 
I  ba\e  seen  from  Dorsetshire.  Pseudo-scoticus  is 
another  sturdy  little  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  pseudo  group. 

A  variety,  which  the  Rev.  Mr,  Wilks  calls  trollus 
is  a  neat-shaped  flower,  and  has  a.  beautifnlly  im 


brieated  trumpet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
brought  before  the  Daffodil  committee  this  spring, 
and  passed  as  a  recognised  variety.  It  is  a  very 
free  grower  and  a  most  profuse  flowerer.  The 
common  form  of  spurius  is  now  in  flower,  as  are 
also  General  Gordon  and  Henry  Irving,  varieties 
which  have  been  picked  out  of  spurius.  The 
common  form  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  grower,  and 
is  much  inferior  to  the  two  varieties  above  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Hartland's  princeps  already  shows  a 
few  flowers,  but  they  do  not  possess  quite  so  much 
weight  as  the  Dutch  princeps.  It  is  a  moderately 
free  bloomer,  and  at  present  its  growth  is  healthy. 
Double  Daffodils  show  a  tendency  to  become  single 
this  season.  Among  some  forced  blooms  of  Tela- 
monius  pi.  which  I  saw  in  Covent  Garden,  I  noticed 
some  which  were  almost  single,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  had  the  tnimpet  only  half  filled.  They 
were  from,  I  belie\-e,  English-grown  bulbs.  For 
the  first  time,  too,  I  see  that  pretty  little  double 
albo-aurea  coming  with  the  trumpet  unbroken,  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  it  shows  a  tendency  to  turn 
.'iingle.  This  variety  is  blooming  better  this  season 
than  I  remember  it  to  have  done  ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
a  very  strong  grower  at  best.  Narcissi  in  general 
seem  to  hi!  throwing  up  plenty  of  flower.  That 
useful  variety  Leedsi  amabilis  in  particular  is 
looking  remarkably  well,  and  a-  bed  of  them  is 
quite  tliick  with  buds.  A  few  warm  days  would 
bring  on  a  host  of  varieties  which  are  now  being- 
checked  by  the  biting  north-east  blasts  which  we  • 
have  experienced  nearly  all  last  v/eek.  Those  fine 
varieties  Enijieror  and  Empress  and  the  northern 
champion  N.  Horsfieldi  are,  as  usual,  growing  very 
strongly  and  showing  plenty  of  flower.         D.  W. 


Flowering  branches  in  water. — I  have  been 
trying  the  plan  of  ]mtting  large  liranches  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  such  as  Lilac  cut  ofl'  in  winter  and  put 
into  a  warm  house  with  the  ends  inserted  in  water, 
anil  it  is  s\iqirising  how  well  they  burst  into  leaf 
and  flower,  so  that  one  would  think  they  were  well 
established  bushes  with  all  the  roots  entire.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  many  amateurs  would  find  it  very 
interesting  to  watch  the  bursting  of  the  buds  and 
gradual  development  of  the  leaves  without  the  aid 
of  a  single  root,  but  simply  by  the  moisture  being 
carried  up  by  the  sap  vessels.  1  have  also  some 
Apple  shoots  in  full  bloom  that  have  been  put  in 
bottles  of  water  to  try  if  they  would  root  better  in 
water  than  in  soil.     .1,  (1,,  J/mi/s. 

Hypericum  olympicum. — In  reference  to  the 
note  of  "T.  C.  L.,"  on  p.  ?>ld,  about  the  hardiness  of 
this  plant,  I  agree  with  what  "W.  G."  says,  on 
p.  303,  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
have  kept  plants  out  in  Cheshire  through  such 
\\inter3  as  18S0  and  1881.  Its  ordinary  duration  of 
life  in  gardens,  however,  is  about  three  years.  It 
is  what  may  be  called  an  herbaceous  shrub,  dying  to 
the  ground-line  in  autumn,  and  breaking  from  tho 
base  about  the  same  time  ;  but  when  the  woody  base 
gets  very  hard  and  thick  it  fails  to  break  again,  or 
the  circulation  between  the  roots  and  young  shoots 
is  iu-suflicient  to  maintain  them.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  dies,  generally  in  its  third  or  fourth  win- 
ter, whether  the  weather  is  severe  or  not.  It  is 
easily  kept  by  taking  a  few  cuttings  every  year  in 
spring.  I  do  not  find  either  H.  oblongifolium  or  H. 
patulum  hardy  here  unless  the  w-inter  is  mild.  If 
killed  to  the  ground  they  never  recover  here. — - 
C.  AV.  DOD,  /;%!•  IlaH. 


SJIOItT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Bromus  sterilis  aurea.-I  hnve  found  at  Sandiacre 
Bronius  sterilia  aiirea,  whicli  I  think  would  look  very  bright 
in  the  sin-intr  garden.  It  is  a  cleir  yellow,  and  comes  true 
from  seed.— Wm.  Elliott. 

Pri  mula  altaica.— This  seeds  but  spai  ingly,  and  may  be 
known  by  it.s  thin  c.aly.x  and  its  thinner  foliage,  is  more 
subjeet  to  red  spider,  and  will  grow  in  a  lighter  soil  than 
Prinuila  vvdgaris.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ba 
enlghteucd  upon  this  subject. — W.  Elliott. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  -what  would  be  likely  to  grow 
in  a  dark  corner  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  walls  of  two 
portions  of  a  house  ?  No  sun  ever  gets  to  it.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  Ivy,  but  the  piece  of  ground  in  the  corner  is 
very  bare.  Would  Lily  of  the  Valley  grow  in  such  a  place  ? 
Or  how  would  it  do  to  form  a  rockery  there,  and  if  this  is  to 
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succeed,  wh;it  plants  would  be  likely  to  thrive  in  it?— T. 
Carmichael. 

Ranunculus  bulbosus.  —  The  white  Rinunculus 
bulbosus  is  a  clianning  British  plant  I  found  at  Sandiaci-e, 
and  if  it  comes  true  from  £eed,  of  which  I  have  little  doubt, 
we  shall  have  one  plant  more  worthy  of  introduction  to  the 
flower  garden.  I  have  also  seen  some  very  pale  forms  of 
Ranunculus  acris  in  the  same  locality.  I  will  report  further 
in  the  season  about  them.— Wm.  Elliott. 


THE  CHIONODOXAS. 


lowing  them  closely,  and  now  as  they  are  on  the 
wane  the  numerous  varieties  of  Scilla  bifolia  are 
beginning  to  bloom,  following  the  Smyrna  variety 
by  at  least  four  weeks.  Wm.  Beockbank. 

'  Brockhurst,  Iliclshnrij. 


Two  years  ago  I  received  a  large  number  of  bulbs, 
collected  by  Mr.  Edward  Whittall,  of  Smyrna  (the 
discoverer  of  Chionodoxa  sardensis),  in  the  mountains 
near  that  place.  These  are  now  well  established  at 
Brockhurst  and  are  blooming  vigorously.  The 
well-known  forms  of  C.  Lucilias  and  C.  sardensis  are 
amongst  them,  but  there  are  several  well  marked 
varieties.  One  is  the  pure  porcelain  white,  a  real 
gem,  which  will  be  a  very  popular  flower,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  in  quantity.  We  have  about  half-a- 
dozen  bulbs  now  producing  flowers.  One  form  has 
a  delicate  pink  shade  of  colour,  and  another  has  a 
delicate  blue,  but  in  both  cases  the  flowers  are  pure 
white  when  fully  opened.  There  is  a  single  plant 
of  deep  purple,  like  the  colour  of  Hepatica  Barlowi. 
There  are  many  varieties  in  the  .shading,  from  the 
blue  of  the  Nemophila,  to  white  at  the  centres,  and 
of  violet-puri^le,  such  as  could  be  picked  out  in 
any  large  group  of  C.  Luciliffi.  The  plate  in  your 
Vol.  XVIli.,  p.  12,  is  an  admirable  illustration,  and 
therein  is  shown  also  the  white  variety,  a  few  bulbs 
of  which  had  been  found  by  Mr.  George  Maw  on 
the  summit  of  the  Nymph  Dagh,  near  Smyrna.  In 
the  C.  sardensis  there  is  but  little  variety.  It  has 
no  shading,  the  perianth  being  of  a  deep  even  blue. 
A  mass  of  it  has  a  cliarming  effect,  even  more 
beautiful  than  its  sister  form. 

Mr.  Whittall  sent  with  these  a  large  number  of 
bulbs  of  Scilla  bitolia,  and  these  have  interested 
me  greatly  for  the  last  two  seasons.  I  have  at 
length  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  S. 
bifolia,  and  that  a  new  name  will  have  to  be  found 
for  this  variety.  They  are  to  be  found  in  any  large 
lot  of  C.  Lucilia3,  if  the  gardener  has  not  weeded 
them  out  as  rogues. 

The  Scilla  bifolia  of  our  gardens  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  (vol.  xx.,  p.  74G),  where  it  is 
stated  to  be  a  British  plant.  It  is  also  to  be  found 
in  many  illustrated  works  on  British  botany.  The 
example  here  given  must  have  been  taken  from  a 
garden  variety,  as  it  certainly  differs  altogether  from 
the  British  plant,  having  a  darker  colour  and  a  more 
diffuse  habit.  It  is,  however,  not  unlike  the  Smyrna 
Scilla,  especially  as  regards  the  shading  of  the  peri- 
anth from  blue  to  white,  as  in  the  Chionodoxa 
LuciliiB.  It  differs,  however,  materially  from  the 
plant,  which  is  dwarfer  and  smaller  in  every  part 
than  S.  bifolia. 

There  is  another  Squill  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  S.  pumila  (pi.  3023),  which  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Smyrna  variety,  and 
this  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Portugal.  I  have 
searched  in  vain  through  all  the  plates  in  our  botani- 
cal literature,  and  cannot  find  any  likeness  of  this 
Scilla.  If  it  is  to  be  called  S.  bifolia,  it  should  be 
S.  bifolia  minor,  but  even  this  would  not  distinguish 
it  sufficiently.  It  is  very  likely  indeed  to  be  a 
hybrid  with  C.  Lucilia3.  It  blooms  three  or  four 
weeks  before  any  Scilla,  and  in  colour,  whether  self- 
blue  or  shaded,  it  exactly  resembles  it ;  and  it  is  so 
like  it  in  habit,  that,  but  for  the  Scilla-like  disposi- 
tion of  the  stamens,  I  should  have  said  it  was  a 
variety  of  Chionodoxa  nana,  a  plate  of  which  is 
given  in  vol.  cv„  pi.  6453,  of  the  Botanical  3Iaga- 
s;«e,  taken  from  a  plant  found  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Crete.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  colour- 
ing, although  of  a  minute  sort,  in  this  Scilla,  just  as 
there  is  in  Chionodoxas.  Some  are  self-blue,  like 
C.  sardensis ;  others  shaded  like  C.  Luciliaj,  which 
again  suggests  the  idea  of  their  being  hybrids. 

The  Chionodoxas  seed  very  freely  here,  and  there 
are  hosts  of  young  plants  coming  up  around  the  old 
ones.  They  also  multiply  at  the  roots.  The  long 
and  cold  \vinter  we  have  passed  through  has  not 
harmed  them  in  the  least.  Tliey  were  our  earliest 
spring  flowers,  and  have  continued  now  over  two 
months  in  great  beauty.     The  Puschkinias  are  fol- 


THE  VISCARIAS. 
The  season  for  sowing  our  annuals  is  rapidly 
drawing  near,  and  no  time  should  be  lust  when 
favourable  occasions  offer.  Tlie  number  of 
these  annuals  is  increasing  rapidly  year  by  year, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  good,  tliough  much  neglected,  kinds  that  are 
still  grown  in  places  where  they  found  a  home 
on  their  first  introduction  to  this  country.  The 
class,  of  whicli  the  anne.x:ed  illustration  is  an  ex- 
cellent example,  will  be  found  useful  in  many 
ways  besides  that  of  a  prominent  position  in  the 
mixed  or  annual  border.  They  will  also  be 
found  useful  for  sowing  over  bulb  beds,  &c., 
during  the  summer  months.  These  beds  are 
generally  of  a  permanent  character,  and  would 
otherwise  have  an  unsightly  aj>pearance  during 


flower  beds  in  the  spring  and  planting  among  the 
stones  where  these  are  used  instead  of  Box.  On 
the  rockery  also  they  are  most  useful,  filling  up 
spare  places  between  the  regular  occupants.  A. 
Campbelli  is  best  suited  for  the  latter  purpose, 
while  violacea,  purpurea,  and  graicaanswer admirably 
for  the  other  places  named.  A  stock  of  plants  can 
be  readily  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  during  the 
early  part  of  June  in  pans  in  a  cold  frame.  Trans- 
plant the  seedlings  as  soon  as  large  enough ;  by  these 
means  sturdy  plants  are  obtainable  by  the  early 
part  of  October.  The  stock  may  be  increased  in 
tlie  following  manner,  viz.:  when  the  plants  are 
taken  up  from  the  beds  after  blooming  in  the 
spring,  cut  off  the  growing  parts  to  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  ground  line.  New  growth  will 
spring  from  the  base  of  each  plant,  when  they 
should  be  divided  and  planted  out. — E.  M. 


Viscaria  elegans  picta  nam  compacta. 

the  best  months  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
these  annuals  is  now  so  large,  and  the  habit  and 
time  of  flowering  so  varied,  that  if  properly 
selected  and  cared  for  they  will  give  a  succes- 
sion of  flower  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  From  their  hardy  nature  they  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  border  any  time  after  the 
end  of  March  for  the  first  batch,  and  a  month 
or  so  later  for  a  succession.  All  the  varieties 
in  cultivation  at  present  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  two  species  V.  oculata  or  aspera  and  cieli- 
rosa  ;  the  former,  liowever,  is  the  race  from  which 
the  variety  figured  lias  originated.  Numerous 
other  varieties,  all  varying  more  or  less  in  habit 
and  colour  of  flowers,  are  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion. Among  the  best  may  be  mentioned  Bur- 
ridgei,  crerulea,  Dunnetti,  elegans  picta,  car- 
dinalis,  rosea,  hybrida,  and  among  the  dwarf  or 
nana  set  are  alba,  carnea,  picta,  rosea,  cajrulea, 
(fee.  They  grow  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  are  compact  in  halut,  and  pro- 
duce abundance  of  the  most  charming  and  bril- 
liantly coloured  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
Algeria.  K. 

Aubrietias. — Aubrietias  are  an  interesting  class 
of  plants,  and  are  useful  for  the  beautifying  of  the 


CLEMATISES  AS  WALL  CLIMBERS. 

As  Clematises  are  among  the  best  plants  we  have 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  fronts  of  houses, 
screens,  or  walls,  it  is  sui'prising  we  do  not  see 
them  more  largely  grown,  and  now  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  plant  them.  The  plants  are  generally 
procurable  in  pots,  and  in  such  a  manner  they  are 
easily  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters 
without  occasioning  any  serious  check,  the  main 
point  being  to  make  sure  that  any  shoots  which 
have  started  into  growth  are  not  broken.  Where  the 
soil  is  poor  naturally,  it  is  better  to  renew  it 
entirely.  The  compost  should  consist  of  some 
turfy  loam,  peat,  and  some  partially  decomposed 
horse  manure.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely 
during  the  summer  months  apply  copious  soakings 
iif  water  to  the  roots,  and  occasionally  liquid 
manure  will  be  of  immense  benefit.  Jackmanni, 
deep  purple,  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  as 
it  grows  freely  in  any  position,  be  it  a  northern  or 
a  southern  aspect ;  this  is  a  great  consideration,  as 
there  are  so  few  flowering  climbers  that  will  succeed 
in  a  northern  position.  It  should  be  piruned  in 
closely,  say  to  a  single  eye,  in  February  of  each 
year;  this  sort  is  well  suited  for  low  walls.  It  com- 
mences to  flower  in  July,  and  continues  to  bloom 
profusely  during  that  and  the  next  two  months. 
Lady  Bovill  is  a  capital  companion,  as  it  flowers  at 
the  same  time  and  requires  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  to  pruning ;  the  flowers  are  large  greyish 
blue.  Venosa  is  another  of  the  same  section, 
flowering  abundantly,  with  purple  flowers.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  is  a  good  variety  of  the  patens 
section,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  to  grow  where 
a  high  wall  needs  covering,  as  it  requires  no  pnin- 
ing.  The  flowers  are  pale  bhie,  with  a  plum-red 
bar  in  the  centre  of  each  petal.  A^arieties  of 
the  lanuginosa  type  requiring  moderate  pruning 
only  are  numerous.  Lanuginosa  is  pale  lavender, 
having  large  flowers  ;  Gem  is  a  rich  lavender-blue, 
very  striking  in  colour ;  Lady  Caroline  NeviU  is  a 
fine  sort,  with  flowers  of  a  blush-white  colour 
having  mauve  bars.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  requires 
no  praning,  is  a  fine  double  white  variety,  blooming 
freely  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  One 
of  the  most  useful  kinds  in  a  cut  state,  as  the 
flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  last  a  long  time  in 
water,  is  montana,  for  rambling  over  trelhs-work  or 
amongst  other  deciduous  climbers.  It  flowers  during 
May  and  June.  E.  M. 


Lotus   peliorhynchus,  or  Pigeon's  Beak. 

— It  may  interest  those  readers  of  The  Garden 
who  have  seen  the  mention  and  description  of  this 
beautiful  and  rare  trailing  plant  given  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  in  his  last  interesting  letter  de- 
scribing the  flora  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  printed  on 
p.  320  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Gardes,  to  know 
that  they  can  see  a  coloured  portrait  of  it  on 
plate  67,S3,  vol.  ex.,  of  the  Botanical  3/agazine, 
drawn  from  a  plant  flowered  in  the  cold  house  at 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
from  seeds  received,  in  1881,  from  Herr  Wiklprecht, 
director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Orotava,  Tenerifte. 
It  is  also  botanically  known  under  the  names  of 
Heinekenia  peliorhyneha  and  Pedrosia  Bertheloti. 
Its  local  name  is  Pico  di  Paloma,  or  Pigeon's  Beak. 
It  bloomed  abundantly  and  well  during  last  summer 
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and  autumn  on  the  open-air  rookwork  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  where 
its  bright  scarlet  flowers  were  much  admired.  I 
have  not,  however,  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Jloore  whe- 
ther the  plant  has  proved  hardy  with  him  or  not. 
I  should,  however,  fear  that  it  would  be  hardly  able 
to  withstand  the  damp  sunlessness  of  our  winters, 
even  if  able  to  bear  our  frosts  with  impunity.- 

W.   E.   GVMBLETOX. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

THlNNINi;  CHOICE  FRUITS. 

To  thorough-going  practical  gardeners  a  paper 
on  the  abi:)ve  subject  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
useless,  as  all  good  cultivators  know  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  overload  a  tree,  and  yet  look  for 
superior  <}uality.  So  far  good,  but  taking  the 
country  through,  I  greatly  (juestion  if  two-thirds 
of  the  best  trees  in  most  of  the  leading  gardens 
are  not  at  times  found  heavily  handicapped  by 
their  taskmasters.  The  question  why  and 
wherefore  naturally  arises,  as  all  good  gardeners 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  lives  of  their 
trees  are  shortened,  the  size  and  flavour  of  tlieir 
fruit  is  depreciated,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
their  reputation  as  cultivators  is  sadly  damaged. 
Although  we  occasionally  walk  through  the 
millionaire's  garden,  in  which  the  head  is 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  to  find  wall  Peaches, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  crying 
aloud  for  relief,  it  is  in  the  smaller  placeswhere 
men  who  also  understand  theii-  business,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  have  a  will  of  their  own,  that 
this  cruelty  is  most  jirevalent.  Many  of  these 
gardeners  would,  if  they  were  allowed,  thin 
down  to  reasonable  crops,  which,  other  condi- 
tions being  right,  would  not  injure  the  trees  in 
a  lifetime  ;  but  in  more  ways  than  one  they  are 
debarred  from  exercising  their  own  judgment. 
In  some  places  the  employer  steps  in,  and  quite 
within  his  right,  although  possibly  against  his 
own  interest,  insists  upon  this  tree  or  that  be- 
ing allowed  to  cany  so  many  dozens  of  fruit. 
In  others,  no  uncommon  case,  the  supply  is  un- 
equal to  the  demand,  and  the  gardener  is  obliged 
to  lay  on  the  last  feather,  not  only  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  pressing  orders,  but  also  to 
secure  permission  to  be  allowed  to  toil.  Again, 
we  find  gardeners  in  good  old  places,  from  which 
much  of  the  fruit  is  sent  away  as  presents, 
cropping,  as  though  want  of  colour  in  Grapes 
and  size  in  Peaches  were  the  very  pivots  on 
which  their  reputation  hinges.  To  many  these 
remarks  may  seem  overdra\\ii  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  chapter  and  verse  might  be  given 
for  these  and  many  more  instances  of  over- 
cropping were  they  necessary.  These,  however, 
are  so  frequently  chronicled  in  the  pages  of 
every  horticultural  paper,  that  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  run  over  a  back  volume  in  searcli  of  notes 
and  queries,  not  unfrecjuentlj' bearing  their  own 
answer,  for  strong  proof  of  the  disposition  on 
the  part  of  owners  to  overtax  their  gardeners' 
patience,  as  well  as  tlieir  fruit  trees'  capabilities. 
If  this  overloading  brought  better  Grapes  or 
Peaches  to  the  dessert,  or  greater  bulk  to  the 
culinary  department,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  matter  ;  but  it  does  neither  ;  consequently, 
the  only  persons  who  suft'er  are  the  owners, 
whilst  those  deriving  most  benefit  are  the 
fruit-tree  nurserymen.  I  have  often  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  timely  thinning,  and 
only  last  week  I  directed  attention  to  the 
thinning  of  the  flowers  before  they  expand, 
as  I  know  from  experience  that  this  opera- 
tion is  the  stepping  stone  to  the  greatest 
weight,  the  finest  quality,  and,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  the   highest   market  value.  I 


So  far  employers  may  appear  to  have  the  worst 
of  the  argument,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  only 
half  exhausted  and  the  most  diflicult  part  has 
yet  to  come,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
prejudice  stands  firm  where  intelligence  gives 
way  to  the  mildest  practical  arguments.  If 
anyone  doubt  this,  let  him  turn  to  the  question 
put  by  a  lady  ("H.  R.  C"),  who,  at  p.  317, 
asks  if  "  her  gardener  is  right  in  waitmg  to  thin 
the  fruit  till  it  stones,  as  lie  saj's  it  always 
drops  oft'  then."  Further,  she  says,  "  may  it 
not  be  that  the  fruit  falls  from  being  too 
crowded  V  Now,  this  unfortunate  employer  is 
only  one  amongst  thousands  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  leave  details  to  their  gardeners,  were 
they  only  competent  and  ready  to  wield  this 
discretionary  power  in  a  rational  way.  Failing 
in  this,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat 
employers  must  hold  the  reins  until  their  gar- 
deners have  pro^•ed  themselves  competent  to 
carry  out  trifling  details.  The  lady  is  quite 
correct  in  her  surmise  that  over-cropping  is  the 
most  potent,  although  perhaps  not  the  only, 
cause  of  dropping,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that 
something  is  radically  wrong  in  the  arrangement 
as  well  as  the  management,  otherwise  Peach 
trees  would  not  be  planted  against  the  back 
walls  of  vineries,  which  are  not  only  too  hot 
and  close,  but  cei'tainly  too  damp  and  dark  for 
tliem.  If  against  his  will  the  gardener  lias 
planted  Peach  trees  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery  the  fault  is  not  his  ;  but  he  does  not 
mend  matters  by  deferring  thinning  until  the 
fruit  has  passed  the  stoning.  Indeed,  were  all 
the  details  thoroughly  explained,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible much  credit  may  be  his  due  for  having 
induced  ^tlie  trees  to  set  a  crop  that  requires 
thinning^  I  once  saw  a  house  in  which  a  gar- 
dener of  some  note  had  planted  some  Vines  and 
Peaches,  but  the  result  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  was  simply  impossible  for  him  or  his 
successor  to  induce  the  sun  to  shine  upon  two 
full  sets  of  foliage  at  one  time  ;  consequently  the 
two  crops  were  reduced  to*  mediocrity.  Better, 
far  better,  give  each  fruit  its  own  compartment, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  cultivate  well,  and  thin 
early.  Treat  the  trees  as  trusty  friends,  and 
they  will  carry  their  fair  complement  of  fruit 
to  maturity. 

LATE-KEEPING  APPLES. 

At  the  recent  Bath  bulb  show  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  dishes  of  Apples,  and  these  attracted 
several  surprisingly  good  dishes  of  fruit.  The 
awards  were  made  to  Ribston  Pippin,  the  examples 
of  this  popular  variety  being  highly  coloured, 
plump,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Only  slightly  in- 
ferior to  these  were  the  handsome  dishes  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Dutch  Mignomie.  Reinette  du  Canada 
and  Golden  Xoble  were  also  shown  in  good  con- 
dition. From  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  came 
several  good  dishes  of  Apjjles,  the  best  being  Lord 
Bui-ghley,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  (very  strongly  recom- 
mended" as  a  profitable  and  good  variety),  Cornish 
Aromatic,  Royal  Pearmaiu,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Blen- 
heim Pijipin,  Court  Rendu  Plat,  Cockle  Pippin, 
Wellington  and  French  Crab.  In  reality,  we  are 
not  so  very  badly  off  for  keeping  Apples  after  all, 
and  it  more  pains  were  taken  in  the  cultivation, 
gathering  the  fruit,  and  storing,  a  supply  of  really 
good  fruit  might  easily  be  maintained  up  to  the 
present  time,  or  even  later.  None  but  sound,  clear- 
skinned,  fully  developed  fruit  will  keep  satisfac- 
torily, nor  should  these,  as  was  pointed  out  by  a 
successful  exhibitor,  be  gathered  prematurely.  If 
they  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  shrivelling 
wili  in  all  probability  result ;  whereas  if  left  on  the 
tree  till  the  seeds  are  brown,  they  wiU,  other  con- 
ditions being  favourable,  keep  plump  and  good. 
They  ought  "not  to  be  moved  about  in  the  fruit- 
room,  nor  should  they  come  into  contact  with  straw 
or  hav,  either  of  these  substances  soon  communi- 


cating a  musty,  objectionable  flavour  to  the  fruit. 
Apples  may  be  spoiled,  as  far  as  flavour  is  concerned, 
almost  as  quickly  as  Strawberries ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  probaljly  half  the  Apples  stored  in  this  country 
rests  on  either  straw  or  hay.  A  cool,  yet  dry,  room, 
clean  shelves  covered  with  paper,  careful  exclusion 
of  all  currents  of  either  hot  or  cold  air,  are  the  con- 
ditions best  calculated  to  ensure  a  long  supply  of 
good  Apples.  Under  such  treatment  the  season  of 
good  sorts  may  be  made  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
five  months.  We  had  King  of  the  Pippins  fit  to 
eat  in  September,  and  a  few  plump,  well  flavoured 
fruits  were  available  during  the  last  week  in  March. 
Very  frequently  those  who  have  every  facility  in 
the  shape  of  a  well  appointed  fruit  room  do  not 
keep  Apples  so  well  as  others  having  no  fruit  room 
of  any  kind.  A  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood 
usually  has  choice  varieties  later  than  most  people, 
and  his  simple  plan  of  keeping  the  fruit  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  many  other  amateur  fruit  growers 
as  well  as  professional  gardeners.  When  the  Apples 
are  ripe  they  are  very  carefully  gathered,  and  all 
the  soundest  fruits  are  at  once  packed  in  clean  deal 
boxes,  which,  after  the  lids  are  put  on,  are  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  room  over  an  outhouse.  They  are 
protected  from  severe  frosts,  but  never  disturbed 
till  required  for  use.  Apples  always  keep  better  in 
heaps  or  in  large  boxes,  only  those  on  the  surface 
being  at  all  liable  to  premature  shrivelling. 

W.    IGGULDEN. 


HARDINESS   OF   STRAWBERRY   PLANTS. 

The  remarks  in  The  Gakden  (p,  333)  lead  one  to 
believe  that  Pauline  and  Earliest  of  All  are  hardier 
Strawberries  than  President  and  others  named  by 
Jlr.  Gilbert.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Earliest  of 
All  and  Pauline  were  grown  in  different  quarters 
from  the  others.  Might  it  not  be  a  matter  of  local 
conditions,  shelter,  or  something  that  makes  all  the 
difference?  Even  if  two  quarters  were  adjoining 
each  other  the  conditions  might  be  more  favourable 
on  one  than  the  other;  the  state  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  might  tell  for  or  against,  and  one  might  be  more 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  the  degress  of  hardiness  of  Strawberry 
plants  and  fruit  trees.  As  to  the  Strawberry,  I 
have  studied  it  and  grown  all  the  most  highly 
recommended  varieties  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  If  we  dispense  with  some  sorts,  we  are 
always  trying  others,  and  seldom  get  below  twelve 
varieties.  At  present  we  grow  thirteen,  in  young, 
well-established  plants,  all  set  out  at  one  time  as 
near  as  we  could.  I  had  noted  their  relative  degrees 
of  hardiness  by  the  appearance  of  the  old  leaves, 
for  none  of  them  are  materially  injured  in  the  heart, 
and  the  following  are  the  hardiest,  viz..  Black 
Prince,  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Waterloo,  a  new  variety.  The  second  hardy  varieties 
are  Pauline,  James  Veitch,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  or  British  Queen,  Unser  Fritz,  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling,  King  of  the  Eailies.  Frogmore  Late 
Pine  suffered  the  worst.  The  young  leaves  are  now 
developing  rapidly,  and  in  a  week  or  two  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say  which  suffered  most,  and  the  loss  of 
all  the  leavesseems  to  incite  the  plants  to  greater 
efforts  to  make  good  the  loss.  The  whole  of  the 
varieties  named  have  been  planted  together  on  an 
open  space  of  ground.  There  are  two  to  three 
rows  of  each  variety  containing  about  thirty  plants 
ill  a  row,  March  was  very  cold  here,  and  even  now 
(April  9)  we  have  very  cold  cast  winds,  with  slight 
frosts  every  night.  The  lowest  temperature  in 
March  was  17"  Fahr.  We  have  no  vegetables  left 
except  some  Early  York  Cabbage  plants.  Sprout- 
ing Broccoli,  Scotch  Kale,  &c.,  all  killed.— J. 
Douglas. 

Supplementary  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert on  page  333,  niay  I  be  allowed  to  add  the 
following  ?  By  far  the  hardiest  Strawberry  with  us 
here  in  the  north-east  of  England  is  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  This  excellent  variety  has  a  vigorous 
habit  of  growth,  vrith  strong  rooting  powers,  hence 
robust  foliage,  which  renders  the  effect  of  a  severe 
winter  upon  it  scarcely  perceptible.  Along  with 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  we  may  place  in  point  of  hardi- 
ness, President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  James  Veitch — aU 
strong,   vigorous    growers,   and  remarkably  large- 
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fruitina;  kinds.  Anotlicr  hardy  class  includes  Elton 
Pine,  Eleanor,  and  ^Vizard  of  the  North.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  cut  down  consider- 
ably, as  is  also  the  British  Queen  ;  and  Filbert  Pine 
has  also  been  damaged.  The  foregoing  remarks 
Chiefly  refer  to  old  plants  on  a  strong  clayey  loam 
In  a  fully  exposed  situation.  Among.st  young  plants 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  our  hardiest  and 
most  prolific  kind.  Keen's  Seedling  and  its  ally  La 
Grosse  Sucree  nearly  always  suffer,  and  their  early 
character  exposes  the  young  and  unfolding  leaves 
to  the  cold  north-easterly  gales.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  plant  them  in  sheltered  situations,  thus  procuring 
a  healthy  growth  in  autumn  ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  seasonable  warm  westerly  winds  and  growing 
weather  in  the  spring  they  grow  away  strongly. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  nnfruitfulness  iu  some 
kinds  is  the  severity  of  the  winters.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  is  one  of  the  worst  in  this  respect,  and  par- 
tial barrenness  can  only  be  avoided  by  early  plant- 
ing and  good  cultivation,  thus  enabling  the  crowns 
to  ripen  before  the  winter  commences.  Of  course, 
young  plants  bear  the  severe  weather  much  better 
than  old  worn-out  plants,  and  this  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
quarters  where  Pauline  and  Earliest  of  All  are 
planted  at  Burghley.  We  mucli  question,  however, 
whether  the  new  varieties  (we  have  no  wish  to 
speak  derogatorily  of  them)  are  very  much  hardier 
than  our  older  and  well-tried  standard  kinds. — J, 
LOVELL,  Dnffleld,  Yor/is. 


of  this  work  are  apt  to  leave  too  many  berries,  and 
when  they  attempt  to  go  over  the  bunches  a  second 
time  they  thin  out  too  many  berries  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  .shoulders.  When  the  bunches 
are  all  thinned  and  the  berries  rapidly  swelling, 
the  laterals  do  not  grow  very  freely,  but  pinching 
must  still  be  continued,  the  object  of  the  culti- 
vator being  to  prevent  any  over-crowding  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  colour  best  when  moderately 
shaded  by  the  leaves,  but  Muscats  ought  to  be 
rather  freely  exposed  to  sunlight. 

J.  Douglas. 


TREATMENT  OF  GROWING  VINES. 
Tho.se  who  have  charge  of  Vines  during  the  grow- 
ing season  should  be  careful  to  keep  well  up  to 
their  work.  This  can  be  done  very  easily  by 
forming  a  resolution  to  look  over  them  once  every 
week.  As  the  season  advances  work  becomes  more 
and  more  pressing,  throwing  one's  notions  of 
punctuality  rather  out  of  gear.  These  remarks 
may  be  pondered  by  young  gardeners  who  have 
charge  of  hothouses.  They  know  that  their  work 
is  cut  out  for  them  ;  a  certain  quantity  must  be 
done,  and  it  can  only  be  done  well  if  it  is  seen  to 
at  the  right  time.  Every  young  gardener  should 
take  this  saying  to  himself,  "  Never  leave  until 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day."  Success  in 
life  depends  upon  the  rigid  observance  of  every -day 
duties.  Let  us  see  how  these  remarks  bear  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  Vines  and  the  necessity  of  looking 
over  them  once  every  week.  In  the  early  houses 
growth  is  very  rapid  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
shoots  have  to  be  gradually  brought  down  to  the 
wires.  Very  carefully  must  this  be  done,  else 
the  most  vigorous  shoots  may  be  broken  o6f  at  the 
base,  and  another  one  will  not  be  formed,  so  that 
an  ugly  blank  will  be  prominent  all  the  season. 
I  stop  the  lateral  growths  two  leaves  beyond 
the  bunch,  and  this  is  done  as  soon  as  the  point 
can  be  taken  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Very 
soon  other  laterals  will  be  produced  from  the  base 
of  each  leaf-stalk,  and  these  also  should  be  pinched 
out  to  one  leaf,  and  they  can  only  be  kept  well 
under  control  by  weekly  attention.  The  points 
of  the  shoots  to  be  pinched  out  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  out  more  than  an  inch  or  two. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  leaves  removed  so 
much  the  better  for  the  Vines.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  superfluous  laterals  allowed  to 
grow  as  much  as  '2  feet  and  8  feet,  and  armfuls  of 
them  are  cut  out  at  one  time ;  whereas  they  ought 
to  have  been  removed  in  a  handful  or  two.  I 
remember  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell, 
who  was  a  most  ardent  cultivator  of  the  A'ine, 
stating  that  he  believed  shanking  was  caused  by 
the  shock  to  the  system  of  the  Vine,  brought 
about  by  this  evil  practice  of  allowing  the  laterals 
to  grow  too  much,  and  then  cutting  them  all  oft' 
at  one  time.  The  mi-chief  might  not  be  discerned 
thefirst,  or  even  the  second,  year  of  the  practice 
of  it,  but  that  it  ultimately  tells  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Vines  I  have  no  doubt.  Punetuality 
is  equally  necessary  as  regards  the  thinning  out 
of  the  berries.  Ten  days  after  the  first  flowers 
open,  thinning  should  commence,  and  all  the  berries 
intended  to  be  removed  should  be  taken  out  at 
one  time.     Those  who  have  not  much  experience 


APPLES. 
Whilst  such  gloomy  contemplations  concerning 
the  large  imports  of  foreign  Apples  are  being  in- 
dulged in,  it  is  worth  noting  the  splendid  promise 
found  on  the  trees  this  season,  for  almost  uni- 
versally the  buds  are  large,  plentiful,  and  evi- 
dently capable  of  presently  producing  a  grand  dis- 
play of  bloom.  We  might  have  had  in  the  Apple 
bloom  that  which  was  as  colourless  or  small 
as  that  of  the  Plum  or  the  Whitethorn.  Happily, 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  even  it  no  fruit  follows, 
we  get  some  enjoyment  from  a  glorious  feast  of 
Apple  blossom  in  its  season.  That  alone  would 
not,  however,  repay  for  orchard  planting.  There 
is  indeed  good  reason,  now  that  the  trees  promise 
so  admirably  and  the  season  is  so  late,  to  believe 
that  the  joys  of  spring  bloom  and  of  autumn  crop- 
ping will  this  year  be  realised  to  the  full. 
"  G.  H.  E.,"  in  discus.iing  the  subject  of  English 
/'.  American  Apples,  recently  went  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  charge  me  with  an  excess  of  patriotism 
because  I  thought  English  Apples  were  after  all 
the  best.  It  was  a  rather  absurd  notion,  and  quite 
outside  the  topic  being  discussed.  I  rather  based 
my  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  respective  fruits, 
home  and  foreign,  upon  a  wide  experience  of 
Canadian  Apples  gained  at  South  Kensington  in 
October  last,  when  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Apples  from  the  Dominion  was  staged  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  beautiful  as  they  were,  superb  in 
size,  colour,  and  finish,  yet  not  one  was  equal  in 
quality  to  our  best  English  Apples.  Such  was  the 
opinion,  not  merely  of  myself,  but  of  a  body  of 
experts.  However,  I  have  urged  that  the  best 
test  of  the  ^respective  merits  of  these  American 
Apples  with  our  own  would  be  found  after  Christ- 
mas and  early  in  the  year.  I  suggested  that  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
having  special  advantages,  should  obtain  both 
home  and  American  samples,  and  test  them  for 
quality  occasionally.  That  there  were  recently 
plenty  of  good  Apples  of  home  growth  in  the 
country  was  evidenced  at  Chester,  and  it  is 
morally  certain  that  had  the  committee  but  in- 
vited samples  for  the  purpose  named,  plenty 
would  have  been  forthcoming.  Mr.  Coleman  un- 
earths a  comparatively  unknown  Apple  in  Pomeroy 
as  a  really  good  winter  variety.  Possibly  there 
may  be  many  others,  but  we  want  to  know  how 
far  we  fail  at  present  in  the  production  of  good 
Apples,  which  only  want  to  be  known  to  be  widely 
grown.  If  we  should  get  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples 
this  year,  might  it  not  prove  worth  while  to  pro- 
mote a  company,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
purchase  whilst  cheap  all  the  best  samples  of 
keeping  Apples,  properly  store  or  tub  them,  and 
then  see  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  oppose 
American  Apples  with  selected  or  picked  home- 
grown fruits.  Unfortunately,  we  take  ten  years  to 
perform  what  the  quick-witted  Americans  would 
do  in  as  many  months.  A.  D. 


Spur-pruning'  Grosse   Mignonne. — Jly  ad- 

vici;  tu  "X."  (p.  mil  ),  wlicj  cum|ilaiiis  of  this  Peach 
being  a  poor  bearer,  is  to  grub  it  ujj  and  fling  it  on 
the  rubbish-he.ap.  If  you  happen  to  get  it  true  (whicli 
is  not  at  all  a  sure  thing,  as  there  are  no  fruits  so 
much  mixed  in  nurseries),  you  will  lind  that  it  is  a 
good  grower,  free  from  insects  and  other  pests,  and 
never  bears  any  fruit  worth  speaking  of,  and  what 
it  does  bear  is  inferior  compared  to  some  varieties. 
I  know  it  well,  having  a  fine  tree  of  it  at  one  time 
that  grew  and  flowered  well,  but  never  bore  any 


crop  worth  mentioning,  and  I  grubbed  it  up.  It  is 
the  worst  bearing  Peach  in  cultivation,  and  very 
tender  skinned.  I  would  advi.se  all  nurserymen  to 
exterminate  it  wherever  found.  Well  grown,  you 
cannot  find  a  finer  flavoured  Peach  than  Royal 
George,  nor  one  that  bears  so  well  and  constantly ; 
and  Walburton  Admirable  is  a  later  one,  equally 
tine  in  every  way.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  see 
Mr.  Coleman  praises  the  Grosse  llignonne.  Is  he 
sure  he  has  it  true  ?  I  have  had  more  difliculty  in 
getting  Peaches  true  than  almost  any  other  fruit, 
but  I  believe  my  Grosse  Mignonne  was  true.  It  is  a 
large-flowered  kind,  and  the  skin  is  so  tender  that 
the  fruit  will  hardly  bear  handling. — S.  W. 


LABELLING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Many  disappointments  would  be  avoided  if  this 
important  item  was  better  attended  to  both  by 
nurserymen  and  gardeners.  If  more  attention 
was  paid  to  tlie  subject,  gardeners  would  be  less 
ignorant  as  to  the  names  of  fruit,  for,  as  a  rule, 
pomological  knowledge  is  not  so  extensively 
disseminated  amongst  gardeners,  and  a  less 
number  of  boxes  of  fruit  would  be  sent  to  our 
obliging  editors,  accordingly  less  work  for  their 
already  over-taxed  brains.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  we  have  some  nurserymen  who  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  do  their  best  to  have  them  correctly 
named,  liut  the  practice  adopted  by  a  certain 
class  of  nui'serymen  is  far  from  conducive  to 
correct  naming.  Someone  from  the  nursery  is 
perhaps  sent  to  some  gardening  friend  close  at 
hand  for  grafts,  or  perhaps  some  are  sent  to 
them  from  dili'erent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
whatever  name  is  given  with  the  grafts,  is  of 
course,  affixed  to  the  young  trees  without  any 
inquiry  as  to  its  correctness.  Again,  the  graft- 
ing in  some  nurseries  is  too  often  performed  by 
men  who  care  little  whether  they  afbx  the  right 
label  or  not,  and  then  such  trees  are  sent  out  to 
customers  as  being  correctly  named,  thereby 
contributing  much  towards  the  evil  complained 
of,  for  very  few  nurserymen  plant  out  trees  of 
eachsortspeciallyforfruiting  in  orderto prove  the 
correctness  of  the  nomenclature,  and,  as  a  rule, 
such  as  do  fiuit  in  their  nursery  (juarters  have 
the  fruit  taken  oil'  at  an  early  stage  for  the 
piu'pose  of  encoui'aging  as  nuich  growth  as 
possible.  Not  long  ago  I  .saw  a  consignment  of 
fruit  trees  opened  that  had  just  arrived  from  a 
nursery,  and  amongst  a  bundle  of  supposed 
correctly  named  Apple  trees  a  Pear  tree  was 
found  having  a  name  of  an  Apple  affixed  to  it. 
When  such  a  thing  occurs  there  exist  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  names  of  the 
( ither  trees,  but  as  none  of  the  trees  mentioned 
have  yet  fruited  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
such  is  the  case  or  not.  When  fruit  trees  are 
received  from  nurseries  the  labels  attached  to 
them  are  often  of  the  flimsiest  description, 
many  being  merely  slips  of  jiaper,  and  others 
being  narrow  strips  of  wood  tied  to  a  branch 
with  a  small  piece  of  string.  Such  labels  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  temporary,  and  should 
be  replaced  by  a  more  durable  article  at  the 
earliest  convenience. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  wliicli  is  the 
most  durable  material  for  labels,  some  preferring 
one  thing  and  some  anotlicr.  Zinc  is  an  ex- 
cellent material,  possessing  lightness, [cheapness, 
and  durability.  The  name  should  be  written 
with  indelible  ink,  and  the  label  suspended  from 
the  tree  by  copper  wii'e.  It  will  last  for  years, 
and  at  the  pruning  season  a  glance  will  show 
whether  the  wood  has  swelled  and  the  wire  is 
cutting  the  bark.  Even  good  stout  wood  labels 
may  be  used  if  well  painted  and  renewed  every 
two  or  three  years,  but  they  should  be  fastened 
on  with  wire,  for  if  string  and  bad  wood  are 
used  the  string  decays  and  the  label  falls  to  the 
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ground,  and  is  either  dug  into  the  soil  or  raked 
off  witli  the  leaves  and  weeds  and  wheeled  to 
the  nihbish  heap,  or  if  made  of  bad  wood  and 
not  renewed  every  year  or  so,  the  names  be- 
come "illegible.  In  the  case  of  wall  trees  the 
.labels  coidd  be  nailed  on  to  the  wall  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  feet  or  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
so  as  to  catch  the  eye  easily.  Some  may  object 
to  having  the  labels  made  too  conspicuous  on 
the  walls.  In  this  case  jiieces  of  lead  with  the 
name  of  the  tree  impressed  upon  them  answer 
well,  and  will  last  for  manj'  years.  But  on 
sta  idards,  bushes,  or  pyramids  the  labels  should 
be  suspended  from  the  trees,  so  that  the  young 
gardeners  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sorts 
grown,  as  when  nailing  and  pruning  they  cannot 
but  notice  the  ditlerence  between  the  sorts  in 
habit  of  growth  ;  also  during  the  summer,  when 
working  amongst  the  trees,  they  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  cijmparing  the  ditierent 
varieties  as  regards  the  leaves  and  the  fruits. 
Besides  having  the  trees  caret UII3'  labelled,  many 
gardeners  write  out  a  list  of  their  fruit  trees  and 
number  them,  but  here  we  adopt  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  good  plan,  i.e.,  draw  a  plan  of  the 
garden  or  orchard  and  make  a  dot  for  each  fruit 
tree  and  number  it ;  then  write  a  list  of  the 
trees,  with  their  names  and  numbers  correspond- 
ing with  the  jilau  in  a  book.  When  this  prac- 
tice is  adopted  there  is  no  trouble  in  finding  the 
name  of  any  particular  tree  should  it  happen  to 
lose  its  label.  C.  Collins. 

Hoicick. 


of  clean  loam,  old  lime  and  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  few  half- 
iuch  bones.— H.  ilARTiN,  .S(.  Ant/rUs,  Bndguattr. 

*»*  Your  Vino  leaves  are  covered  with  ftreen  excrescences 
that  fo*m  un  the  back  of  the  leaves,  a  sort  of  extravasation 
through  the  skin  of  the  leaf.  They  are  injurious  to  the 
leaves,  no  doubt.  This  disease  may  be  caused  by  a  close,  t"0 
warm  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture.  Consult 
Barron's  '*  Vines  and  Vine  Culture." — Ed. 


Shading  fruit  houses. — Some  of  the  houses 
here  arc  glazed  with  inferior  glass, andin  these  plants 
are  very  liable  to  injury  by  scorching,  unless  shaded 
nuich  more  than  is  necessary  with  good  glass  ;  and 
in  vineries  the  .2:reatcst  care  in  ventilating  will  not 
prevent  scorching.  I  had,  therefore,  decided  to  ]nit 
on  a  light  shading  this  summer,  but  if  the  result  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  described  by  Mr.  Coleman, 
it  will  be  worse  than  the  scorching.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  know  it  any  other  readers  of 
The  G.4.BDEN  have  had  any  experience  in  shading 
A'iues,  especially  with  fixed  shading,  and  if  so,  will 
they  kindly  state  in  these  columns  with  what 
result  ]-  \X.  (.'R\XE,  lial/i/n-alter  Park,  Co.  Doivn. 

Two  good  Apples. — We  are  now  using  Flan- 
ders Pippin  and  Northern  Greening  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  can  strongly  recommend  them  to 
cultivators,  as  they  are  sound,  plump,  and  as  sharp 
in  flavour  as  they  were  at  Christmas.  This  latter 
quality  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  point  which  should 
receive  first  consideration  in  making  a  selection  for 
late  use.  Given  a  first-rate  fruit-room,  the  keeping 
of  Apples  for  some  months  beyond  their  allotted 
period  is  no  difficult  matter,  but  unless  they  retain 
their  brisk  flavour  they  are  of  little  value.  Flanders 
Pippin,  when  cooked,  changes  to  a  rich  amber 
colour;  the  pulp  retains  its  bulk,  and  for  this 
reason  is  well  adapted  for  all  pastry  purjjoses. 
The  flavour  is  delicious,  and  now,  even  the  middle 
of  April,  the  juice  is  brisk  and  lively.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  a  fairly  good  bearer,  and  deserves  extensive 
cultivation.— W.  C. 


SHORT  XOTES.— FRUIT. 


Fear  Pierre  Jsig-iieaux. — This  is  said  to  be  a 
most  vigorous  Pear,  a  large  yellow  fruit,  with  melting, 
juicy,  sweet  flesh  ;  ripe  from  September  to  Ni.tvember. 

Early  Grape  Gamai  de  Juillet.— This  Grape  was 
introduced  by  Jlessrs.  Baltet,  of  Troyes.  In  that  part 
of  France  it  is  said  to  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  July.  It  is  a 
free  bearer  and  has  a  good  flavour. 

Pear  Charles  Cognee.— This  Pear  is  said  to  be  a  very 
fertile  kind,  and  excellent  as  a  late  de^seit  fruit.  Fine 
specimens  were  sent  by  .Messrs.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  to  one  of 
the  April  meetings  of  the  National  Horticultural  Bocitty  of 
France. 

Vine  leaves  d'seased.— I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion 
or  auy  uf  your  cr  ntributois  as  to  the  Vine  leaves  sent.  They 
arc  from  yurmg  Vines  two  years  planted,  and  now  showing 
fruit  and  tine  canes.  Can  it  be  the  dreaded  Phylloxera  ?  I 
have  read  of  it  and  the  symptoms,  hut  I  never  saw  the 
insect.  Can  anything  be  done  with  it  at  this  stage?  The 
Mne  borders  are  fresh  m.^de  and  well  drained,  and  composed 


MOKE  WALL  AND  HOL'SE  PEACHES. 
Yes,  this  is  what  is  wanted.  I  care  not  to  pit  one 
against  the  other;  we  really  want  more  of  both. 
For  a  good  many  years  Grapes  have  been  monopo- 
lising more  than  their  due  share  of  space  indoors, 
and  Pears  spreading  more  widely  over  the  walls  in 
the  open.  Both  are  kings  among  fruit ;  but  if  these 
deserve  regal  praise  and  honour.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines must  rank  as  emjjerors.  Like  Mr.  Coleman, 
I  should  hesitate  to  affirm  whether  out-of-door  or 
indoor  Peaches  are  best.  Judged  by  the  eye,  indoor 
Peaches  would  mostly  be  preferred ;  by  the  palate, 
out-of-door  fruit  would  rank  first.  Out-of-door 
crops  are,  of  course,  somewhat  more  precarious. 
Climate  comes  in  as  a  disturbing  factor  of  great 
force  in  the  open  air.  But  clim.-itc  is  an  old  enemy, 
and  we  ought  to  know  pretty  well  by  this  time  how 
to  meet  and  vanquish  it.  And  we  do.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  successful  the  wary  cultivator  is  in 
obtaining  an  animal  crop  of  Peaches  from  the  open 
wall,  of  course,  there  are  exceptional  seasons  now 
and  then  when  the  major  portion  of  our  hardy 
fruits  is  destroyed  by  sjiring  frosts.  But  e\'en  in 
these  exceptionally  severe  springs  it  is  no  uncom- 
mrai  thing  to  find  more  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on 
walls  than  Ajiples,  Pdars,  Plums,  or  Cherries  in 
the  open. 

Neither  is  our  climate  one  whit  worse  than  it 
used  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  laboured  statistics 
of  great  authorities  to  the  contrary.  Hence,  where- 
ever  Peaches  have  been  well  grown  on  open  walls 
in  the  past,  the}'  may  be  as  well  or  better  grown 
now.  And  they  are,  where  duo  care  and  skill  are 
devoted  to  them.  Nay,  Peaches  are  better  grown 
in  the  ojjen  air  to-d;iy  in  this  country  than  they 
ever  were  before  improvements  of  culture  and  of 
treatment  have  told  upon  them,  as  upon  other 
things.  Of  course,  poor,  neglected  Peach  trees  in 
abundance  may  be  found  on  walls.  The  trees  are 
usually  labour,  soil,  and  manure-starved.  They 
may  have  grown  in  the  same  soil  for  half  a  century, 
and  have  to  battle  every  summer  with  drought, 
starvation,  and  hosts  of  insects.  When  they  do  bear 
a  crop  of  fruit,  most  of  it  is  left  to  add  sheer  ex- 
haustion to  all  the  other  evils  the  trees  are  subjected 
to  ;  and  then  not  a  few  such  trees,  on  which  hardly 
any  labour  and  almost  less  skill  are  expended,  are 
duly  trotted  forth  in  our  journals  as  proofs  of 
climatal  deterioration  and  the  impossibility  of 
growing  Peaches  to  jjerfection  on  open  walls. 

HOETUS. 

i'HE  EARLIEST  STRAWBERRIES. 

Ripe  Strawberries  are  now  fairly  plentiftd  in  most 
gardens  where  forcing  is  practised,  and  those  who 
have  relied  upon  the  variety  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  will  doubtless  find  there  are  none  to  sur- 
pass it  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Earlier  sorts  there 
are,  notably  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  it  may  be 
that  larger  fruited  varieties  'ndll  also  be  shortly  avail- 
able, including  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Sir  J.  Paston, 
but  Vicomtesse  is  the  best  in  point  of  quality,  and 
it  is  also  of  excellent  colour  and  firm.  It  sets 
readily  in  heat,  and  attains  its  full  flavour  in  a  forc- 
ing house,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any 
other  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  may 
not  be  so  generally  known  that  it  is  of  a  more 
accommodating  disposition  than  most  other  sorts. 
It  is  rarely  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  and 
those  plants  wintered  in  cold  frames,  or  protected 
in  any  way,  are  nearly  always  active  at  the  roots, 
and  can  soon  lie  excited  into  flowering.  This  habit 
of  growth  renders  it  possible  to  lift  young  plants 
from  the  open  groimd  and  force  them  at  once.  In 
Di'cembcr  last  we  jjotted  up  a  number  of  young 
phmts  from  an  open  border,  and  these,  being  jjlunged 
in  a  bed  of  leaves  that  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viously placed  in  a  heated  pit,  soon  commenced 
rooting  strongly,  plenty  of  l.)loom  following  in  due 


course.  Before  the  flowers  were  expanded  the  batch 
of  plants  was  transferred  to  shelves  in  a  plant  and 
Pine  stove,  and  here  they  have  perfected  good 
crops  of  fruit,  nearly  equal  to  any  I  have  yet  seen 
so  early  in  the  year,  on  plants  treated  in  the  ortho- 
dox fashion.  At  other  times  we  have  potted  up 
the  Vicomtesse  and  other  varieties  for  fruiting 
under  glass  in  quantity,  and  to  ripen  in  advance  of 
the  earliest  outside.  The  preparation  of  a  number 
of  plants  iir  pots  suitable  for  forcing,  or  only 
slightly  forwarding  under  glass,  entails  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour,  and  may  well  deter  owners 
of  small  or  imder-manned  establishments  from 
persevering  in  the  practice.  If  warm  shelves,  or 
even  sunny  pits  or  frames,  are  available,  and  early 
Strawberries  be  in  demand,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  number  of  strong  young  plants  should  not  be 
profitably  potted  up,  or  they  may  be  transplanted 
to  the  pits  and  frames.  The_v  should  be  lifted  with 
good  balls  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  be  firmly 
bedded  into  rich  loamy  soil,  and  kept  near  the 
glass.  I  do  not  aver  that  lifted  plants  are  suitable 
for  immediate  hard  forcing,  but  it  brought  on 
gently,  new  roots  will  soon  take  i^ossession  of  the 
tempting  compost,  and  it  may  be  do  better  service 
than  do  the  roots  of  established  plants  that  are 
crowded  in  an  impoverished  handful  of  soil.  It  may 
not  be  ad%isable  to  break  up  a  newly  established 
bed  in  order  to  obtain  plants  for  fruiting  under 
glass,  but  one  row  might  be  spared,  the  produce 
from  this  perhaps  being  more  appreciated  than 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  may  be  ripe 
when  Strawberries  are  most  plentiful.  Those  we 
lift  are  merely  strong  runners  that  are  allowed  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  border,  the  only  attention 
they  'require  in  the  autumn  being  in  the  way  of 
thiiming  out  and  regulating.  Those  transplanted 
to  frames  or  pits  ought  to  be  given  good  room,  and 
the  bunches  of  fruit  should  be  lightly  supported 
above  the  foliage,  or  it  may  not  ripen  properly.  On 
no  account  should  they  suffer  for  want  of  water,  as 
should  once  the  old  balls  of  soil  become  quite  dry  it 
is  certain  to  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  crop.         W.  I.  • 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

CUCUMBBES. 

If  winter  fruiters  are  to  be  kept  on  through  the 
summer,  cutting  over,  to  which  I  have  often  directed 
attention,  must  still  be  followed  up.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cut  over  a  whole  house  or  pit  at  one  time, 
but  individual  plants  most  in  need  of  relief  may  be 
taken  in  hand  first,  and  when  they  have  grown 
into  a  fruit-bearing  condition  others  may  be  simi- 
larly treated  until  the  whole  house  is  renovated. 
When  divested  of  their  old  leaves,  and  all  the  fruit 
and  straggling  vines  have  been  thinned  out  or 
shortened,  a  sharp  bottom-heat,  combined  with 
good  syringing  and  top-dressing,  will  speedily  re- 
store them  to  a  healthy  and  fniitful  condition.  If 
practicable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  old  top-dressing  and  inert  compost  just  when 
the  young  growths  are  breaking,  and  forthwith  to 
earth  and  pack  them  up  with  fresh,  light  turf, 
charcoal,  or  rough  pieces  of  old  lime  rubble.  The 
bottom-heat  being  right,  a  few  days'  careful  atten- 
tion to  shading  will  favour  their  complete  recovery, 
when  more  tepid  liquid  may  be  given  to  the  hills, 
airing,  and  the  usual  treatment  may  be  resumed. 
The  rapid  decline  in  hard-forced  plants  is  generally 
due  to  over-cropping  and  insect  pests,  including 
red  spider,  thrips,  and  green  fly,  but  complete  relief 
from  their  load  of  fruit  followed  by  an  extra  supply 
of  wholesome  food  corrects  the  first,  and  the  facili- 
ties which  thinning  out  offer  for  cleansing,  not  only 
the  foliage,  but  the  house,  place  the  latter  in  an 
untenable  position.  These  remarks  apply  to  plants 
that  have  been  overworked,  but  whose  condition 
otherwi.sc  is  sound,  and  these,  I  say  advisedly,  may 
be  kept  in  bearing  throughout  the  .season,  or  cer- 
tainly until  such  time  as  spring-planted  houses  and 
pits  come  into  bearing. 

Sjirhuj-soirn  plants  growing  iu  well-appointed 
pits  will  now  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  pro- 
vided they  have  plenty  of  room  their  management 
will  be  extremely  simple.  The  main  points  are 
plentiful  supi^lies  of  water  both  to  the  roots  and 
through  the  syringe,  a  tropical  temperature  ranging' 
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from  70*  at  night  to  85°  by  day,  ventilation  when 
air  can  be  admitted  without  creating  a  draught,  and 
scrupulous  cleanliness.  The  great  mistake  which 
many  whose  space  is  limited  fall  into  is  overcrowd- 
ing, for  no  sooner  are  the  plants  fairly  started  than 
they  begin  to  overlap,  when  the  knife  is  introduced 
and  canker  follows.  To  such  persons  I  would  say, 
cut  out  every  alternate  plant,  allow  those  retained 
to  extend,  pinch  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint  be- 
yond the  fruit,  and  avoid  the  use  of  animal  manure, 
as  stimulants  in  a  liquid  form  can  be  applied  when 
needful. 

Frame  Cucumbers. — Although  a  great  number  of 
gardeners  have  given  up  growing  Cucumbers  in 
frames,  as  they  can  produce  them  quicker  and 
cheaper  in  hot-water  pits,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  system  must  or  will  become  obsolete.  Indeed, 
many  people  in  small  places  must  either  depend 
upon  fermenting  material,  or  dispense  with  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  Cucumbers.  I  have  seen  good 
fruit  cut  from  manure  frames  on  the  9th  of  March, 
but  each  plant  required  incessant  care  and  atten- 
tion. Those  days,  thanks  to  hot-water  pipes,  have 
gone  by,  but  for  all  this  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
summer  culture  in  frames  done  away  with,  the 
more  so  as  the  well-managed  frame,  even  in  large 
gardens,  forms  a  most  excellent  nursery  for  supply- 
ing houses  with  healthy  plants  of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  The  best  time  to  commence  is  early  in 
April,  as  the  most  inclement  part  of  the  spring  has 
then  passed  away  before  they  come  into  bearing. 
Moreover,  with  care  and  attention  to  coverings  and 
linings,  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 
grown  favour  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  state  through- 
out the  season. 

Beds. — As  half  the  battle  depends  upon  the 
proper  manufacture  of  the  bed,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  devoted  to  the  fermenting  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  materials.  When  fit  for  use  the  beds 
cannot  be  made  too  firm,  as  beating  and  treading 
in  a  great  measure  prevent  violent  fermentation. 
The  situation  for  the  bed  should  be  dry  at  the  base, 
well  sheltered  from  cold  wind,  but  open  to  the  sun 
and  convenient.  Many  growers  are  obliged  to  use 
stable  manure  pure  and  simple,  but  having  plenty 
of  Oak  leaves  I  always  (use  them  with  the  manure 
in  equal  proportions.  The  frames,  clean  and  sound, 
are  put  on  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  has 
declined  to  90°  the  bed  is  again  made  firm  and  level, 
sods  of  fresh  turf.  Grass  side  downward,  are  placed 
upon  the  surface,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the 

Compost. — This  consists  of  turf  from  the  igneous 
hills,  and  being  deficient  in  lime,  burnt  garden 
refuse  and  old  lime  rubble  are  rather  freely  added. 
A  narrow  ridge  is  then  formed  along  the  centre  of 
the  frame,  and  this  time  we  wait  for  the  heat  to 
ascend  before  we  proceed  with  planting.  Young 
plants  from  single  seeds  sown  in  4-inch  pots  or 
small  pieces  of  turf  are  then  turned  out  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  apart,  and  allowed  to  take  to  the  soil  before 
we  pinch  them.  Some  pinch  before  they  plant,  but 
by  planting  very  young  and  allowing  the  roots  to 
get  established  the  vines  start  well  and  proceed 
without  further  check.  When  two-thirds  of  their 
allotted  space  is  covered,  these  vines  in  their  turn 
are  pinched,  and  in  a  few  days  fruit-bearing  laterals 
furnish  the  centre  of  the  frame.  More  compost, 
little  and  often,  and  previously  warmed,  but  inno- 
cent of  manure,  is  added  as  the  roots  show  on  the 
extremities  of  the  hills,  and  into  this  the  joints  are 
lirndy  pegged  as  gi-owtii  pror.eL'<ls.  By  ailii])tini:; 
this  oUl-fashioued  plan  every  joint  throws  out  niuts, 
and  not  only  becomes  a  separate  ]ilant  or  callable 
of  being  separated,  but  tlie  numerous  roots  speedily 
take  possession  of  the  soil,  and  fnrit-bearing  can  be 
commenced  and  supported  at  a  very  early  stage. 
From  this  time  forward  cultiu'o  is  simple  enough, 
and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Warmth, 
nay,  heat  and  moisture,  being  imperative,  we  never 
discontinue  matting  at  night  the  summer  through, 
and  periodical  turning  keeps  the  linings  in  a  state 
of  steady  fermentation.  A  chink  of  air  at  night  is 
the  safi'ty- valve  against  steam  and  impure  air  ;  but 
the  wedges  are  withdrawn  when  we  uncover  in  the 
morning,  and  fresh  air  is  admitted  when  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  rise.  With  slight  fluctuations, 
which  cannot  be  avoided  in  frames,  80°  to  85°  is  the 


aim  until  closing  time,  which  ranges  from  2  p.m.  in 
the  spring  to  4  p.m.  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Some  are  afraid  to  close  thus  early,  but  there 
is  no  danger,  provided  the  plants  and  bed  are  tho- 
roughly syringed  and  the  frame  is  kept  fidl  of 
vapour.  When  the  plants  come  into  bearing  we 
give  them  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  tinged  with 
liquid  or  soot  water,  and  manipulate  twice  a  week. 
The  best  time  to  perform  this  work  is  immediately 
after  the  turn  of  the  day,  as  the  lights  can  then  be 
closed  with  a  nice  overhead  watering,  when  the 
temperature  soon  rises  to  the  maximum.  Space 
being  limited,  all  laterals  are  pinched  at  the  first 
joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  the  latter  is,  or  should 
be  cut  rather  under  full  size.  If  grown  quickly, 
frame  Cucumbers,  although  not  so  clean  and  hand- 
some, are  quite  equal  to  house  fruit ;  whilst  the 
mode  of  culture,  without  the  aid  of  diT  tire-heat, 
renders  them  almost  exempt  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  insects. 

Melons. 

Tliese,  like  Cucumbers,  by  those  who  do  not 
begrudge  the  time  and  labour,  may  also  be  grown, 
and  grown  well  in  frames  without  the  assistance  of 
fire  heat.  The  latter,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  a  powerful  aid,  but  those  who  cannot  command 
it  must  fall  back  upon  methods  practised  by  the 
past  generation  or  do  without  Melons.  The  month 
of  April  is  a  favourable  time  for  making  up  the 
beds  precisely  as  has  just  been  advised  for  Cucum- 
bers, but  revelling  as  they  do  in  a  high  temperature 
the  succeeding  month  answers  better.  Many 
people  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  Melon  will 
grow  in  a  swamp,  and  so  it  will  through  the  early 
stages,  but  once  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size, 
the  high  and  dry  temperature  of  Persia  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  production  of  rich  flavour. 
Where  the  heat  in  these  beds  has  subsided  and  the 
surface  has  been  covered  with  sods  of  stiff,  cal- 
careous turf,  the  compost,  also  heavy,  should  be 
thrown  loosely  in  to  get  warm.  Meantime,  two 
boards,  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  width  and  the 
length  of  the  frame,  should  be  set  up  on  edge  to 
form  a  centre  compartment  not  more  than  2  feet 
wide  along  the  centre.  Within  this  compartment 
very  small  cones  are  firmly  built  with  a  portion  of 
the  compost,  and  a  single  plant  is  turned  out  upon 
each  centre.  Like  the  Cucumbers,  I  prefer  using 
very  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  made  one 
rough  leaf,  as  we  then  avoid  a  pot-bound  ball,  and 
they  have  time  to  take  hold  of  the  soil  before  we 
pinch  tor  the  vines  intended  to  form  the  main  ribs. 
If  one  plant  only  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each 
light,  four  vines,  one  running  to  each  corner,  form 
the  proper  complement,  whilst  double  the  number 
of  plants  can  be  pinched  earlier,  as  two  breaks 
from  each  will  be  found  sufficient.  When  these 
begin  to  elongate  and  white  roots  creep  through  the 
sides  of  the  hills  more  compost  is  placed  round 
them,  but  the  final  earthing  up  is  deferred  until 
the  vines  are  pinched  for  the  production  of  fruit- 
bearing  laterals.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is 
then  filled  in  with  pure  loam  and  lime  rubble,  which 
cannot  be  too  firmly  rammed,  especially  if  lighter 
than  the  compost  recommended  for  house  Melons. 
Plenty  of  heat,  moderate  ventilation,  an  abundance 
of  water  and  atmospheric  moisture  must  now  be 
made  the  cardinal  points,  and  the  better  to  secure 
tlicse  the  linings  and  night  covering  must  not  be 
neglected.  I'ndcr  high  tropical  treatment  every 
lateral  will  i>roduce  a  female  flower,  whicli  must  lie 
carefully  fertilised  from  day  to  day  until  a  full  crop 
is  secured,  and  the  better  to  ensure  a  good  "set" 
syringing  and  root-watering  for  a  short  time  may 
be  discontinued.  Space  being  limited,  all  these 
laterals  must  he  closely  pincheil  at  the  first  joint 
beyond  the  fruit;  others  at  the  first  joint  from  the 
main  vines,  otherwise  the  frame  will  soon  become 
crowded  with  useless  spray  to  the  detriment  of  the 
main  foliage  and  fruit,  if  not  the  plants  themselves, 
as  overcrowding  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of 
canker.  I  may  observe  that  each  plant  should  be 
slightly  higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  bed,  as 
it  is  not  wise  to  earth  up  the  stems,  neither  should 
they  be  saturated  with  water.  As  to  training, 
that  is  a  matter  which  the  grower  must  decide. 
Some  fill  in  the  back  and  front  spaces  with  rough 


birch  or  pea  sticks  to  keep  the  vines  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  glass,  but  the  best  and  cheapest  con- 
trivance in  the  long  run  is  a  set  of  portable  trellises 
made  of  rough  laths,  for  dropping  in  before  the  vines 
begin  to  run.  Upon  these  they  can  be  neatly  trained, 
and  the  fruit  can  be  elevated  well  up  to  the  sun  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  slugs  and  other  midnight  ma- 
rauders. Unlike  hothouse  especially  pot  plants, 
which  sometimes  give  way  under  heavy  'cropping, 
frame  Melons  upon  manure  beds  often  gain  strength 
in  spite  of  their  load,  but  this  disposition  to  produce 
laterals  must  bo  kept  in  check  by  constant  pinching 
to  one  joint  and  the  careful  preservation  of  every 
old  leaf. 

Insects  and  diseases. — The  most  prevalent  insects 
are  green  fly  and  red  spider,  but  these  are  not 
nearly  so  troublesome  in  well  managed  frames  as 
in  houses,  the  moist  atmosphere  charged  with 
ammonia  being  antagonistic  to  them.  Still,  the 
plants  are  always  liable  to  attack,  and  prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  the  weekly  puff  from  Blox- 
ham's  patent  fumigating  machine  introduced 
through  a  hole  bored  in  the  front  of  the  frame  will 
keep  fly  away.  Although  very  light  smoking 
answers,  the  frame  the  following  morning  should 
be  aired  early  and  slightly  shaded  from  bright  sun 
until  the  time  arrives  for  syringing.  The  syringe 
is,  of  course,  the  best  implement  that  can  be  used 
against  spiders,  but  the  collars  of  the  plants  and 
the  vines  being  slightly  elevated,  an  occasional 
flooding  with  warm  diluted  liquid  whilst  feeding 
the  swelling  fruit  will  render  their  position  un- 
tenable. The  only  disease  to  be  feared  is  canker, 
and  this  can  be  checked  by  rubbing  the  parts 
affected  with  quicklime  and  sulphur.  The  most 
common  cause  of  this  disease  is  want  of  heat,  a  too 
moist,  dank  atmosphere,  crowding  about  the  collars 
of  the  plants,  and  the  removal  of  or  injury  to  the 
main  foliage.  A  man  cannot  stand  against  a  subtle 
enemy  in  the  dark,  but  having  pointed  out  the  pre- 
disposing conditions,  the  fault  must  be  his  own  if 
he  allows  canker  to  interfere  with  frame  culture. 

W.  C. 
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PLATE  692. 

OXYTROPIS  AND  PRICKLY  THRIFT. 

(with  plate  of  o.  lamberti  and  a.  gluma- 

tlEUM.*) 

The  genus  Oxytropis  is  a  very  large  one,  con- 
taining something  like  100  species,  and  inhabit- 
ing mountain  regions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  and  ranging  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  from  violet-purple,  rose,  yellow, 
and  in  some  varieties  often  white.  A  few  are 
natives  of  our  own  country,  .and  these  we  often 
see  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Being  true  alpines 
in  their  habit  of  growth,  they  are  most  suitable 
plants  for  the  rock  garden,  and  even  the  border, 
when  the  situation  is  rendered  of  a  rocky  nature 
by  the  addition  of  stones  or  brick  refuse.  They 
seem  to  thrive  best  on  dryish  positions,  and  we 
find  them  more  sturdy  and  floriferous  when  ex- 
posed to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  The  soil  in 
whicli  they  are  grown  should  be  light  and 
porous,  and  the  roots  should  hiive  free  scope  to 
go  downwards,  as  they  often  do  to  a  consider- 
alile  depth.  They  are  increased  by  seeds  or 
division,  tlie  forinor  being  by  far  tlie  best  plan 
and  in  tlie  end  the  most  satisfactory.  Besides 
those  enumerated,  there  are  in  cultivation  O. 
fcetida,  sulphurea,  lapponica,  campestris,  ochro- 
leuca,  itc. ;  all  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
equally  beautiful  on  the  rockwork. 

0.  CYANEA. — With  the  exception  of  O.  Lamberti, 
none  of  the  others  which  I  have  seen  as  yet  equal 
this  handsome  species.  It  has  a  large,  woody  root- 
stock  forming  many  crowns,  with  stems  not  quite 
an  inch  in  height ;  leaves  medium-sized,  with  small, 
silky  leaflets.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  tlie  late  Koel  Humphreya  in 
the  York  Nurseries,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyne. 
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on  numerous  slender  stems,  vei-y  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant,  deep  purple  and  very  strik- 
i-ug ;  the  pods  are  large,  inflated,  and  generally  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  the  flower-heads  elongating  to 
a  spike  when  the  seeds  are  ripening.  Besides  being 
useful  for  the  rockery  or  border  it  makes  a  most 
charming  little  pot  plant,  and  never  fails  to  flower 
in  June  and  July.    A  native  of  Zermatt,  Valais,  &c. 

O.  Lamberti. — This  is  the  Loco  weed  of  the 
Americans,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  charming, 
though  perhaps  the  most  variable,  of  all  the  species 
at  present  known  in  cultivation.  The  prevalent 
colour  of  the  flowers  appears  to  be  sky  or  deep  blue, 
though  it  varies  through  all  the  tints  of  purple,  rose, 
and  yellow,  and  is  also  found  of  a  pure  white.  C.  A. 
Geyer,  in  a  note,  says  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
with  it  having  flowers  yellow,  rose  colour,  often 
white,  or  with  the  banner  violet-tipped.  A  plant 
with  such  an  extreme  variation  should  be  a  favourite 
in  gardens,  especially  when  its  habit  and  manner  of 
growth  suit  it  so  well  for  rockery  cultivation.  Though 
the  worthiest  and  certainly  the  showiest  of  the  Oxy- 
fropis,  we  have  rarely  seen  it  in  gardens,  unless,  in- 
deed, those  where  only  the  choicest  kinds  are  grown. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  plant  is 
a  robust  grower,  easy  to  keep  in  health  on  the 
rockery,  and  increases  perhaps  faster  than  any  of 
the  others.  It  stands  almost  alone  among  its  con- 
temporaries with  the  long  flower-spike,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  coloured  illustration,  the  other  species 
generally  having  round  or  globose  heads  of  flowers, 
few  elongating  to  any  length,  and  none  to  such  an 
extent  as  this.  The  leaves,  too,  even  apart 
from  the  rare  beauty  of  the  flowers,  are  at  all  times 
graceful,  of  a  lively  fresh  green,  showing  most 
prettily  in  the  dense  tufts  in  which  it  always  grows. 
The  pods  are  also  beautiful,  smooth,  shiny  black, 
and  when  produced  in  quantity  a  source  of  great 
interest.  It  is  abundant  on  the  high  plains  and  on 
the  mountains  from  British  America  to  Mexico, 
flowering  with  us  in  May  and  June.  Introduced 
about  1S19  by  Mr.  Lambert,  whose  name  it  bears. 

O.  MONTANA  is  also  a  charming  little  species  with 
branched  flower-stems  in  the  stronger  growing 
plants ;  the  flower-heads  more  or  less  round,  deep 
jmrple,  and  very  handsome  when  well  grown ;  the 
pods  are  inflated,  giving  the  plant  a  very  striking 
appearance  when  in  fruit.  Alps  above  Moritz, 
Tarasp,  Orisons,  &c.;  flowering  June  and  July. 

O.  PILOSA. — A  robust  and  striking  plant  growing 
from  6  inches  to  1  foot  high  ;  the  whole  stem  elon- 
gated, and  the  flowers  on  longish  stalks,  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  O.  Lamberti.  Each  stem  pro- 
duces from  ten  to  twelve  flower-heads  2  inches  to  r! 
inches  high,  carrying  numerous  large  yellow  flowers ; 
leaflets  larger  and  longer  than  in  most  of  the 
others,  narrow,  blunt,  and  entirely  covered,  as  well 
as  the  stem,  with  long  silky  hairs.  Botzen,  Tyrol, 
&c.  June  and  July. 

O.  PYHBNAICA  is  a  somewhat  dwarf  species  with 
leaves  composed  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  leaflets, 
concave,  and  covered  with  silky  hairs.  The  stems 
are  very  short,  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground, 
and  when  very  robust  rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches 
in  height ;  flowers  borne  in  round  heads,  each  con- 
taining from  six  to  fltteen  flowers,  purplish  lilac, 
and  very  striking  when  produced  in  quantity.  Native 
of  the  Pyrenees  ;  flowering  in  early  summer. 

O.  UBALENS19  (the  Stud  flower  or  puiple  Osy- 
tropis)  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  rarely  exceeding 
(i  inches  in  lieight,  and  an  excellent  subject  for 
either  the  rockery  or  the  border.  In  the  latter 
position,  raised  on  stones  on  little  mounds,  it  makes 
a  brave  show.  On  the  rockery,  where  it  can  get 
plenty  of  sunlight,  it  is  beautiful,  and  when  in 
robust  health  almost  hides  the  leaves  in  a  profusion 
of  its  purple  flowers.  It  has  a  stout,  woody  root- 
stock  ;  the  leaves  2  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  soft,  silky  hairs. 
The  heads  contain  from  six  to  ten  bright  purple 
flowers  densely  packed.  It  flowers  from  the  end  of 
May  to  July,  and  is  a  native  of  dry  and  rocky 
pastures  in  Scotland  and  Northern  Europe.  O. 
Halleri  is  a  synonym,  under  which  it  is  often 
found  in  gardens. 


ACANTUOLIMONS. 

Althougli  there  are  not  more  than  about  three 
or  four  of  these  lovely  Statice-like-fiowered  plants 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  time,  the  number 
of  species  known  amounts  to  something  like 
sixty-one,  according  to  Boissier,  and  Bungs  says 
seventy-four.  They  are  to  a  large  extent,  if 
not  wholly,  Asiatic,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  do  not  possess  a  larger  number  in 
our  gardens,  seeing  how  well  the  districts  where 
many  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  have  been 
explored  by  botanists  of  late  years.  The  few  we 
already  have  are  quite  a  unicjue  class  of  plants 
among  our  other  ali>ines,  flowering  all  through 
the  summer  in  such  profusion  as  to  make 
them  desiderata  of  every  garden,  however  small, 
where  alpines  are  grown.  Thoy  afi'ect  dry 
rather  than  damp  situatiims,  and  to  see  large 
plants  flowering  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun 
is  a  .sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Our  soil 
is  well  tilled  with  broken  bricks,  ifec. ,  and  we  find 
this  a  good  medium,  as  tlieir  health  testifies ; 
the  centre  is  elevated,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
where  possible  to  plant  them  so  that  they  may 
overhang  clefts  or  ledges.  The  species  most  com- 
mon in  gardens  is  that  figured  in  the  accompany- 
ing coloured  plate ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  is  certainly  by  far  the  most 
fioriferous.  It  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant,  rarely 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  height,  with  crowded, 
short  Grass-like  foliage,  the  leaves  stift'  anil 
armed  with  sharp  spines.  The  annual  shoots 
bear  a  tuft  of  closely  imbricated,  spreading,  and 
recurved  leaves,  the  older  ones  generally  wither- 
ing as  the  growing  point  advances,  which  it  does 
very  rapidly,  the  whole  quickly  forming  large 
tufts  of  a  very  pretty  appearance.  The  flower- 
stems  are  generally  two  or  three  times  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  bear  a  distichous  spike  of 
numerous  and  charming  large  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  continues  a  considerable  time  in 
bloom,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  in  the  least  by  the  smoke.  It  may  be 
propagated  freely  from  cuttings  or  layers, 
simply  singling  the  branches  and  notching  and 
pegging  down  as  many  as  may  be  required. 
When  increased  by  cuttings  they  should  be 
placed  until  rooted  in  a  moderate  heat,  kept 
close,  and  gradually  hardened  ofl'as  they  become 
established.  It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  was  cultivated  about  London  as 
early  as  1840.  Native  of  Armenia.  Synonym, 
Statice  Ararati. 

A.  ACEBOSUM  is  a  rare  species,  forming  dense 
cushions  of  stiff  leaves,  glaucous,  and  armed  with 
sharp  points ;  it  is,  however,  rather  a  shy  flowerer ; 
flower  not  so  large  as  the  above;  rose.  July  and 
August.     Anatolia,  Tauria,  &c. 

A.  ANDEOSACEUM  is  a  synonym  of  StaticeEchinus, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  above.  A.  Kotschyi,  a 
handsome  species  with  white  flowers,  and  A.  mela- 
nanthum  and  A.  venustum  are  also  desirable  for 
rockeries  or  borders.  D.  K. 


Calectasia  cynea. — This  plant  is  a  native  of 
South  Australia,  and  belongs  to  the  Rush  family 
(.luncefe),  a  grouiJ  of  plants  which  is  not  remark- 
able for  showy  flowers.  The  plant  in  question  is  a 
branching  shrub,  with  small,  subulate,  sheathing 
leaves,  and  large,  starry  flowers,  with  a  flat,  six- 
lobed,  spreading  limlj  of  a  shining,  dazzling  blue, 
with  conspicuous  yellow  stamens  ;  these  flowers  are 
produced  on  short,  lateral  branches  forming  a  ra- 
ceme some  9  inches  long,  the  blooms  all  expanded 
at  the  same  time.  This  plant  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced to  this  country  in  a  living  state,  although 
the  Messrs.  Rollisson  imported  seeds  upon  several 
occasions,  but  never  succeeded  in  growing  them ; 
but,  judging  from  the  great  numbers  of  Australian 
and  Cape  plants  which  are  now  flowering  with 
Messrs.  Low  in  their  nursery  at  Enfield,  this  class 
of  plants  would  appear  to   be  again  coming  into 


favour  with  the  general  public,  and  the  Calectasia 
cyanea,  it  introduced,  would  prove  a  stimulus  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  once  popular  ornaments  of 
our  greenhouses. — G. 

Chrysanthemums. 

E.  MOLTNEUX. 
Now  that  the  weather  has  so  much  improved, 
plants  are  gaining  ground  rapidly  both  in  size 
and  healthy  character.  A  want  of  sun  and  a 
continuation  of  cold  easterly  winds  have  teiuled 
to  make  some  collections  present  a  sickly  appear- 
ance. Plants  grown  for  any  purpose  should 
now  bo  in  cold  frames,  as  being  more  conducive 
to  that  stiff',  short-jointed  growth  so  necessary 
to  the  highest  success.  Abundance  of  air  should 
be  given  to  them  upon  all  favourable  opportu- 
nities, although  avoiding  direct  dratxghts  as 
much  as  possible  by  tilting  the  lights  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 
Careful  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  water- 
ing, never  allowing  any  of  those  plants  growing 
in  small  pots  which  have  not  yet  had  the 
necessary  shifts  into  larger  ones  to  suffer 
for  want  of  it.  These,  owing  to  the  mass 
of  roots  they  possess,  soon  become  dry,  and 
if  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water  they  are  apt  to 
lose  some  of  their  bottom  leaves,  which  renders 
the  plants  unsightly  and  interferes  considerably 
with  their  future  welfare.  Tepid  water  should 
also  be  used,  as  cold  water  applied  to  the  roots 
at  this  early  stage  oftentimes  renders  them 
sickly  in  appearance.  Continue  the  potting  of 
all  plants  in  their  various  stages  as  required, 
never  allowing  any  to  become  pot-bound  for  any 
length  of  time.  If  possible,  those  newly  potted 
should  be  kept  a  little  closer  for  a  time,  until 
the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil.  See 
that  none  are  overcrowded,  but  thin  out  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  touch  each  other.  Those  plants 
intended  for  the  production  of  large  blooms  will 
now  require  support,  as  some  of  the  weaker- 
growing  sorts  are  apt  to  become  bent  or  broken 
down  by  the  weight  of  foliage.  This  is  better 
effected  by  attaching  a  small  stake  to  each. 
Continue  the  stopping  of  the  branches  of  such 
plants  as  are  grown  for  specimens,  pompons 
and  single  varieties  included. 


SOIL  FOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  final  potting 
into  flowering  pots  of  a  large  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themums, no  matter  for  what  purpose  they  are 
intended,  entails  a  certain  amount  of  time  and 
forethought,  particularly  when  the  necessary  in- 
gredients are  not  at  hand.  It  is  better  to  look 
ahead  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  detail. 
Successful  results  depend  much  upon  the  soil  used ; 
therefore,  any  preparations  now  made  will  be  found 
an  advantage,  such  as  placing  soil,  &c.,  under  cover, 
to  be  sufficiently  dry  when  used ;  the  ordering  of 
bones,  or  whatever  artificial  manure  is  thought  best. 
Soils  of  a  complex  nature  are  often  recommended, 
as  if  elaborate  mixtures  necessarily  possess  extra- 
ordinary virtues.  Good  soil  is  important,  but  it  is 
only  one  element  in  the  case.  The  effects  of  the 
best  compost  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  may  be 
completely  nullified  by  errors  in  watering  and 
general  management.  The  after  treatment  of  the 
plants  is  the  all-important  part  to  be  studied,  as 
these  plants  have  such  a  short  season  of  growth 
and  so  much  has  to  be  done  in  a  few  months,  that 
they  must  have  every  attention.  To  this  end  the 
composition  of  the  soil  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  after  feeding.  The  soil,  then,  while  it  con- 
tains food,  must  be  regarded  as  a  store  for  addi- 
tional food  which  may  be  required,  and  given  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  soil 
must  be  prepared  and  stacked  for  six  or  twelve 
months  previous  to  using  it.  No  absolute  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  what  mixture  is  the  best,  as  soils 
differ  so  much  in  their  nature  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.     I  will  endeavour  to  make  this  part  as 
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clear  as  I  can  to  suit  various  localities,  'just  de- 
scribing the  different  ingredients  used. 

Loam,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  the  top  spit 
of  an  old  pasture,  cut  according  to  the  depth  of 
.  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  Grass,  in  some  places  3  inches 
deep,  in  others  IJ  inches,  according  to  the  time  the 
pasture  has  been  laid  down.  It  should  be  cut 
some  time  previous  to  using,  just  long  enough  for 
the  Grass  to  decay,  but  preserving  the  fibrous  roots 
intact.  If  the  turf  is  light  in  character  and  cut 
from  where  the  land  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  groimd 
oyster  shells  should  be  added;  but  if  the  turf  is 
taken  from  a  district  where  chalk  and  limestone 
abound,  add  more  charcoal  and  wood  ashes  in  lieu 
of  oyster  shells.  Charcoal  is  of  great  assistance  in 
-keeping  the  soil  in  the  pots  porous  and  acting  as  a 
storehouse  for  ammonia.  If  the  turf  is  of  a  reten- 
tive character,  remove  the  fine  soil,  as  this  prevents 
a  quick  passage  of  the  water  when  applied  copiously. 
Those  growers  having  a  rather  light  soil  at  dis- 
posal are  much  more  favoured  than  those  who  have 
to  depend  upon  soil  which  is  of  a  clayey  nature. 
When  light  soil  is  used  the  moisture  escapes  fi-oni 
it  quickly;  con.sequently,  feeding  can  be  more  fre- 
quently and  safely  carried  out  than  in  the  case  of 
soUs  of  a  retentive  nature. 

Manure  is  the  ingredient  second  in  importance, 
and  must  be  applied  in  some  form  or  other.  Well 
decomijosed  cow  manure  is  often  recommended. 
This  is  wrong,  because  what  beneficial  properties 
can  there  possibly  be  in  manure  entirely  decom- 
posed. It  is  the  same  with  decomposed  hotbed 
manure.  The  violent  heat  of  the  mass  during 
fermentation  dissipated  the  ammonia,  which,  above 
all  things,  should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plants.  I  do  not  approve  of  cow  manure  in  any 
shape.  I  consider  it  most  injurious  when  used 
with  soil  of  a  heavy  character,  it  being  too  close  in 
nature  and  far  too  binding.  The  best  manure  is 
that  prepared  as  if  for  a  Mushroom  bed,  sliaking 
out  more  of  the  straw  than  would  be  required  for 
the  growth  of  Mushrooms,  and  retaining  little  else 
but  the  droppings.  It  is  thus  sweetened  whilst 
most  of  the  ammonia  is  retained.  This  is  the  best 
manure  to  employ  for  soils,  both  of  a  heavy  and  a 
light  character.  Finely  ground  bones  are  better 
than  half-inch  bones,  as  the  latter  do  not  give  out 
their  manurial  properties  sufficiently  during  the 
short  period  in  which  the  plants  make  their  final 
growth  and  bloom.  Dissolved  bones  are  also  bene- 
ficial when  used  in  j)roper  quantities.  Soot  is  a 
jiowerful  agent  when  cautiously  applied,  but  when 
used  excessively  it  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon 
the  plants.  I  have  seen  plants  which  have  lost  all 
their  leaves  and  others  presenting  a  very  sickly 
appearance  through  the  misuse  of  soot.  Lime  in  a 
quick  state  is  useful  for  the  destruction  of  worms", 
and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  these. 
The  best  time  to  add  lime  is  when  the  soil  is  being 
preirared  for  potting ;  a  handful  occasionally  during 
the  operation  is  all  that  is  required.  The  sand 
used  should  be  coarse  and  gritty;  that  which  is  fine 
and  liable  to  bind  the  oflier  materials  should  be 
avoided.  Clean,  coarse  silver  sand  is  the  best. 
Leaf  mould  in  a  half  decayed  state  is  an  excellent 
ingredient  to  add,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
heavy  retentive  soils,  as  it  is  of  great  assistance  in 
keeping  the  whole  mass  porous.  I  will  now  give  as 
near  as  I  can  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rials described.  To  be  precise  I  purpose  taking  the 
two  cases  in  hand — heavy  and  light  soils — giving 
the  details  required  in  each  composition.  Taking 
the  former  kind  first.  I  would  advise  as  follows: 
Three  parts  of  flbry  loam  broken  up  roughly,  taking 
out  the  fine  soil,  one  part  of  horse  manure,  one  part 
of  half -decayed  leaves,  one  part  of  coarse  silver  sand, 
one-fourth  part  of  fine  ground  bones,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  dissolved  bones,  one  part  of  charcoal 
and  wood  ashes,  the  former  to  be  used  in  a  rough 
state,  about  the  size  of  small  walnuts.  Add  a  G-inch 
pottul  of  soot  to  every  -1  bushels  of  soil.  The  many 
kinds  of  artificial  manures  are  all  much  better  used 
as  a  top  dressing  than  for  mixing  with  the  soil. 
Where  the  loam  is  light  in  texture,  use  four  parts  as 
fibry  as  possible,  adding  two  parts  of  horse  manure, 
one  part  of  leaf  soil,  half  a  part  of  coarse  silver  sand, 
the  same  quantity  of  ground  oyster  shells,  half  a 


part  each  of  finely  crushed  and  dissolved  bones,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  soot  as  advised  for  the  heavier 
soil.  Thoroughly  incorporate  the  various  parts, 
using  all  as  roughly  as  possible.  The  action  of 
mixing  reduces  the  parts  considerably ;  therefore  if 
the  turfy  loam  and  other  ingredients  be  chopped 
small  at  first,  the  mass  becomes  too  fine  through 
frequent  turnings.  E.  M. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITB. 

RENOVATING    A  GARDEN   BY  SUBSOILIXG. 

Some  years  ago  I  well  remember  attention  being 
called  to  a  system  of  subsoiling  and  the  good 
results  that  sprang  from  it,  tlien  carried  out  at 
Woodstock  Park,  Ireland,  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
McDonald.  Not  long  since  I  ha))pened  to  meet 
with  an  old  gardener  in  a  country  district  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  converting  an  old  and  worn- 
out  garden  into  a  new  one  by  the  process  of  sub- 
soiling  or  something  similar. 

The  garden  that  underwent  this  transformation 
was  probably  300  years  old,  and  when  an  old 
mansion  was  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  re-built 
in  a  different  position  it  was  continued  as  an 
orchard  garden  simjily,  and  the  new  garden  being 
made  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  old  one, 
very  little  manure  found  its  way  to  the  latter. 
Everything  that  it  could  yield  was  taken  away. 

When  my  informant  first  saw  the  old  garden  it 
appeared  to  him  a  remarkable  sight ;  the  many  gene- 
rations of  old  fruit  trees — some  of  them  decayed  to 
the  ground — were  covered  with  masses  of  Lichen  and 
Moss ;  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Apple  trees  were 
hardly  discernible  for  the  Lichens,  and  it  was  start- 
ling to  hear  '•  It  used  to  be  a  good  fruit  garden."  In 
looking  round  for  the  cause  of  such  phenomena,  the 
tall  forest  trees  on  three  sides  were  credited  with 
assisting  in  such  a  development  of  Lichen  growth, 
but  there  was  something  that  indicated  excessive 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  draining  was  at  once  com- 
menced, and  the  di.gging  of  the  trenches  for  the 
drains  revealed  the  state  of  matters  under  ground. 
The  natural  formation  of  the  garden  was  found  to 
be  a  cold  clay  slate,  with  an  iron  pan  running  at 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  from  the  surface,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 1  foot  in  thickness,  and  under  it  there  was 
about  3  feet  of  the  loose  clay  slate,  and  under  that 
a  rocky  bottom.  The  old  garden  lies  on  a  slope 
with  a  fall  of  nearly  1  foot  in  10  feet,  and  the  excess 
of  rain  water  from  a  range  of  higher  ground  filtered 
over  the  pan  all  the  winter.  After  matured  delibera- 
tion, the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  no  substantial 
renovation  could  be  achieved  without  breaking  up 
the  inveterate  pan,  which  was  so  hard  that  the  pick 
would  not  break  it  up,  and  crow-bars  and  powder 
had  to  be  emploved.  In  proceedin.g  with  the  work 
one  object  was  kept  in  view — namely,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  soil  to  replace  the  surface  soil,  which 
was  worn  to  a  black,  brittle  substance  about  the 
consistency  of  coal  ashes.  A  first  trench  of  35  yards 
long  and  4  yards  wide  was  made  to  the  depth  of 
4  feet;  as  the  work  proceeded,  the. cleanest  of  the 
small  stones  were  strewn  equally  over  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  in  the  form  of  a  drain;  over  these  stones 
were  placed  small  branches  of  Laurel,  &c.,  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  over  the  branches  a 
quantity  of  rubbish  and  vegetable  matter;  over  tliis 
was  thrown  the  top  soil  of  the  next  trench,  and  the 
bottom  clay  brought  to  the  surface;  the  depth  of 
each  trench  was  increased  until  the  last  was  made — 
about  G  feet  in  depth.  When  this  work  was  begun, 
a  system  of  burning  part  of  the  clay  was  put  in 
operation,  and  was  continued  for  some  time  after, 
as  opportunity  served,  for  the  purpose  of  supplving 
pota,sh  and  other  fresh  salts  to  the  ground.  This, 
then,  is  the  history  of  subsoiling  the  old  garden. 

Now  for  the  results.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  veiw  worst  of  the  old  fruit  trees  were  destroyed ; 
some  were  allowed  to  stand,  some  transplanted. 
The  appearance  of  the  trees  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  has  been  described ;  except  a  few 
scraggy  Cabbages,  no  other  vegetable  would  hold  in 
the  soil,  and  such  things  as  Spinach  and  Parsley 
could  never  be  gathered  fit  for  use.    But  afterwards 


good  crops  of  vegetables  were  obtained,  and  no 
manure  save  the  burnt  material  was  placed  upon 
the  ground  for  a  space  of  something  like  six  years. 
Previous  to  the  draining  there  was  rarely  one-third 
of  the  Apples  on  the  best  of  the  trees  fit  to  keep,  or 
worth  putting  into  the  fruit  room;  but  afterwards 
fair  crops  of  clean  fr\iit  were  grown.  The  crops  im- 
proved in  course  of  time,  and  the  ground  became 
in  good  condition  for  planting  young  fruit  trees, 
which  was  a  necessity. 

Here,  then,  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  soils  generally  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility 
if  properly  turned  ujj  and  mixed.  R.  D. 


HARDY  BROCCOLI. 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert,  has  great  faith  in  the 
crowbar,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  extolling 
its  merits  for  planting  out  seedlings  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  309)  he  seems  to  imply 
that  if  gardeners  would  only  go  in  for  crowbar- 
planting,  there  would  be  plenty  of  Broccoli  in  all 
kinds  of  seasons.  Now,  I  cannot  give  much  informa- 
tion about  this  kind  of  planting,  as  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  our  market  growers  has  such  an  instru- 
ment as  a  crowbar  in  their  list  of  garden  tools,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  grow  Broccoli  to  perfection  in 
open  fields.  And  here  I  can  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  on  the  value  of  a  firm  and  not  over-rich  root- 
run  for  Broccoli,  and,  above  all,  an  open,  sunny 
aspect,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  hard  and  well 
matured.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  get  such 
stocky,  short-legged  plants  in  close  walled-in  gardens, 
frequently  overshadowed  by  fruit  trees,  as  one  gets 
in  the  open  fields  of  the  market  grower,  as  the 
l^rivate  garden  too  often  has  to  do  duty  as  orchard, 
flower  .garden,  and  kitchen  garden  combined  ;  while 
market  growers,  as  a  rule,  find  it  best  to  do  one 
thing  well. 

Now,  with  us  Broccoli  for  spring  use  is  not  sown 
or  planted  nearly  so  soon  as  in  more  northern 
counties ;  in  fact,  when  the  winter  season  sets  in,  a 
good  many  of  the  Broccoli  fields  look  very  thinly 
covered  with  foliage,  as  the  plants  look  only  half 
grown  and  stand  out  quite  clear  of  each  other ;  but 
liy  keeping  the  surface  soil  stirred  the  plants  keep 
on  growing  gently  through  the  entire  winter,  unless 
in  such  severe  seasons  as  the  past,  when  the  soil  is 
hard  frozen  for  weeks.  The  soil  is  simply  ploughed, 
and  is  therefore  very  firm  but  a  short  depth  below 
the  surface,  and  to  this  fact  alone  the  safety  of  the 
field  crops  of  Broccoli  is  largely  due,  as  even  in 
this  comparatively  favoured  locality  the  garden 
crops  have  suffered  heavily.  I  think  we  should  be 
doin.o'  far  more  ,aoad  with  Broccoli  and  many  other 
garden  products  if  we  devoted  more  time  to  growing 
the  sorts  we  have  got,  well,  rather  than  in  always 
hankering  after  something  new ;  for  the  idea  of  any 
Broccoli  of  the  true  white  kind  standing  such  a 
frost  as  we  have  had  registered  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  past  winter,  when  strongly 
grown,  appears  a  hopeless  task,  as  they  are  much 
hardier  when  treated  to  full  exposure  and  a  rather 
poor  soil.  And  that  good  spring  Broccoli  can  be 
grown  in  this  way,  and  be  quite  safe  from  any- 
thing but  a  frost  that  gets  dangerously  close  to 
zero,  can  be  easily  verified.  Winter  or  very  early 
sprin,g  Broccoli  that  needs  to  be  fully  grown  before 
winter  sets  in  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  always  liable 
to  great  losses  from  sudden  visitations  of  severe 
frost.  If  we  have  many  more  winters  like  the  past, 
I  shall  predict  that  the  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli 
will  be  again  in  great  request,  as,  unless  we  had  put 
out  an  extra  stock  of  it  last  year,  our  supply  of 
good  green  vegetables  would  have  been  very  limited 
indeed. — J.  Geoom,  Gosport. 

Such  is  the  licading  of  a  short  ]iaragraph  in 

your  issue  of  TilB  GARDEN,  Aiiril  2  (ji.  .'K)!!).  Have 
your  correspondents,  "One  who  Smells  Them"  and 
Mr.  Record,  who  also  wrote  on  the  subji'Ct  tlie  pre- 
vious w-eek  (p.  28(1),  ever  given  Vcitch's  Model  a 
trial?  I  have  now  grown  this  late  spring  variety 
several  years,  and  have  never  known  it  fail.  With 
me  here  in  the  north  it  stands  the  winter  well,  and 
I  am  speaking  of  two  years'  experience  of  it  here — 
both  bad  winters  for  Broccoli.  The  winter  before 
last  it  was  the  only  one  of  many  varieties  grown 
that  stood  the  winter,  and  this  last  season  I  lia\e 
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not  lost  5  per  cent;  of  my  plants.  It  is  a  stiff, 
sliort-Iegged  varii'tv,  and  does  not  make  such  thick, 
pithy  stems  as  Broccoli  generally  docs,  and  one 
which,  if  not  sown  too  early  and  planted  on  good 
firm  soil,  will  not  fail  to  stand  the  winter  and  give 
every  satisfaction  as  to  quality.  Whilst  writing  on 
this  subject  I  wouUl  like  to  emphasise  some  re- 
marks in  Mr.  Gilbert's  letter  of  April  2.  One  is, 
that  Broccoli  is  often  sown  too  early.  Here  I  lind 
the  first  week  in  May  quite  early  enough.  As  to 
planting  on  good  firm  soil,  I  am  quite  at  one  with 
him,  nothing,  in  my  ojiinion,  being  so  injurious  to 
Broccoli  as  planting  on  recently  dug  or  manured 
ground,  conducing  as  it  does  to  thick,  pithy,  watery 
stems,  which  the  first  severe  fTosts  will  destroy. — 
H.  E.  GiUBBLE,  Wynward  Park,  Slocklon-on-Tecs. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  most  gardeners  to 

read  in  The  Garden  (p.  30i>)  that  "a  hardy 
Broccoli  is  not  wanted,  because  we  have  plenty!" 
There  is  not  one  pure  Broccoli  in  existence  that 
is  perfectly  liardy  either  at  Burghley  or  anywhere 
else  in  England  where  severe  frosts  are  occasionally 
experienced,  and  when  the  editor  asked  fiu-  a  harrly 
Broccoli  he  expressed  a  general-felt  want  that  has 
been  long  experienced.  Purple  Sprouting,  Eclipse, 
and  Carter's  Champion  types  are  the  nearest 
approaches  to  a  hanly  Broccoli  we  possess,  but  they 
are  not  quite  hardy,  and  the  Purple  Sprouting, 
though  a  good  sort  and  much  esteemed  by  gardeners 
on  account  of  its  productiveness,  is  not  liked  on 
account  of  its  colour.  If  a  hardy  Broccoli  is  not 
wanted,  why,  pray,  has  Jlr.  Gilbert  been  ju'eaching 
up  his  cross-breeds  of  that  ilk  for  years  on  the  plea 
of  their  hardiness .'  "Want  men  to  grow  Broccoli !  " 
Why,  I  could  jinxluce  him  cottagers  by  the  score 
that  grow  Broccoli  of  the  best  quality,  and  as  long 
as  it  can  be  had.  Mr.  Gilbert's  way  of  making 
Broccoli  stand  severe  winters  must  be  new  even 
to  him,  for  it  is  not  so  long  since  he  sent  me  heads 
of  his  Cabbage  Broccoli  to  cook  that  he  said  trere 
the  only  vegetables  of  the  kind  alire  in  his  garden 
then,  all  the  otliers  having  been  killed  by  frost,  and 
those  sent,  though  good,  were  Cabbages,  not  Broccoli 
at  all.— J.  S.  W. 

I  note  Mr.  Gilbert's  letter  on  the  above  in 

The  Garde.n-  (p.  30!1).  It  only,how-ever,statesabout 
half  the  truth.  As  one  of  the  first  cultivators  to  insist 
on  a  hard  soil  for  Broccoli  I  endorse  all  he  says  of 
the  hardening  influence  of  this  on  the  plants.  A  hard 
regimen,  arising  either  from  lack  of  food  or  loose- 
ness of  texture,  produces  a  sturdy  if  not  a  stimted 
growth,  and  thus  presents  a  smaller  area  to  the 
cold  and  stronger  power  of  resistance  than  larger 
or  more  lanky  plants.  A  good  crown  of  leaves  is 
also  a  capital  protection  for  Broccoli  stems,  but  the 
stems  are  often  safe  enough  while  the  crowns  are 
frost-bitten,  and  so\nid  stems  are  a  poor  consola- 
tion for  rotten  hearts.  The  value  of  Broccoli  rests 
in  its  crown,  and  the  frost  bites  that  with  equal 
impartiality  whether  it  be  within  (j  inches  or  a 
yard  of  the  ground.  In  fact,  it  not  seldom  seems 
that  the  nearer  tlie  ground  the  harder  and  sooner 
they  are  frozen,  though  of  com-se  dwarf  Broccoli 
has  a  better  chance  of  being  protected  with  snow. 
However,  the  latter,  and  notably  this  year,  has  not 
saved  the  Broccoli ;  the  majority  of  ours  were  so 
covered,  and  all  but  the  Purple  Sprouting,  as  in 
your  own  case,  have  perished.  This  has  been  the 
worst  and  most  destructive  winter  for  Broccoli  ever 
remembered  in  an  experience  extending  over  forty 
years.  Hence,  with  much  feeling,  I  echo  your 
advice  to  Mr.  Gilbert  to  give  us  a  hardier  Broccoli. 
They  would  be  more  gladly  welcomed  than  his 
Broccoli  Cabbage,  which  will  never  become  jsopular, 
as  so  many  have  never  yet  found  out  wdiere  and 
when  the  Cabbage  ends  and  the  Broccoli  begins. 
As  a  Cabbage  it  is  tender,  luscious,  sweet ;  but  as 
a  Broccoli,  well,  let  us  have  .something  hardier,  if 
possible,  and  with  more  Broccoli  in  it. — HoETU#. 

Xot  far  from  here  is  a  large  breadth  of  the 

late  white  |Broccoli  gTowing  in  an  open,  exposed 
field  and  in  a  stiff  clay  soil.  The  outer  leaves,  as  is 
so  generally  the  case,  bad  been  killed  by  frost,  but 
the  hearts  and  stems  are  sound.  The  heads  will  not 
be  large,  but  the  price  may  in  such  a  season  as  the 
present  help  to  recoup  loss  in  the  other  direction. 
Inquiring .  as  to  whether  this  Broccoli  was  planted  [ 


in  the  hard  soil  on  to  another  crop,  I  learnt,  so  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  that  it  foDowed  upon 
Cabbage,  the  soil  being  well  manured  and  ploughed 
before  planting.  The  planting  was,  however,  rather 
later  than  usual,  and  that  may  have  conduced  to 
the  saving  of  the  crop.  Then,  again,  this  old  kind 
may  be  hardier  than  are  some  of  the  newer  sorts. 
Close  by  was  seen  the  odd  circumstance  of  about  a 
couple  of  acres  of  dark  red  Wallflowers,  the  plants 
very  large,  but  80  jjer  cent,  of  which  had  been  killed 
by  the  frost,  inflicting  a  very  heavy  loss  indeed  on 
the  grower.  Then  adjoining  these  were  about  half 
an  acre  of  also  stout  bushy  plants,  nearly  the 
whole  ofc  which  were  sound.  This  curious  case 
prompted  inquiry,  and  here  I  found  that  the  in- 
jured stocks  were  from  an  autumn  sowing  in  1883, 
the  plants  standing  in  the  seed-bed  for  the  winter, 
and  being  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
the  following  year.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
obtain  early  bloom  on  the  Wallflower,  if  any  profit 
is  to  be  derived  from  its  culture,  that  it  is  often 
striven  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  though  not 
always  with  success,  as  this  instance  showed.  The 
uninjured  breadth  was  from  a  sowing  made  last 
spring,  and  if  the  plants  were  neither  quite  so  large 
nor  so  early,  they  were  at  least  safe  and  sound,  and 
worth  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  larger 
breadth.— A.  D. 


JIAKKET  .SALES   OF  GARDEN  PRODUCE. 

As  most  gardeners  have  now  to  turn  all  spare  jjro- 
duce  into  money,  or  grow  crops  specially  for  market, 
very  many  of  yuur  reatlers  are  greatly  indebted  to 
you  for  your  most  useful  and  practical  article  on 
this  subject.  The  sales  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  will  no  doubt  jjrove  useful,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  something  were  done  in  the  matter. 
Some  years  since  I  was  sending  Gardenias  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  a  penny  apiece  returned  for  them. 
My  master  was  staying  in  Limdon,  and  went  to  the 
same  house  and  ]jui  chased  some  on  one  occasion, 
and  was  charged  2s.  (id.  apiece  for  his  own  flowers. 
The  private  seller  is  nowhere  as  against  the  sales- 
men and  shopkeejjers.  The  latter  mostly  give  the 
best  prices,  but  the  returns  are  not  seldom  slow 
and  uncertain. 

Another  great  grievance  is  the  matter  of  (unpties. 
Useful  flower  boxes  can  hardly  be  had  at  less  than 
6d.  or  Is.  apiece.  Biscuit  and  other  boxes  used  to 
be  cheaper.  But  now  that  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural depression  have  driven  so  many  private 
growers  into  the  nuirket,  all  suitable  boxes  are 
bought  up  greedily  and  the  prices  ha\'e  risen : 
hence  the  purchase  of  boxes  really  becomes  a  heavy 
first  charge  on  produce.  Xo  matter  how  carefully 
you  endorse  your  name  and  address  on  them,  nor 
how  particular  and  frequent  your  instructions,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  get  your  empties  returned. 
True,  after  WTiting  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  a 
package  of  empties  is  sent.  These  as  often  as 
not  consist  of  a  ponderous  mass  of  heavy  old 
soap  or  other  boxes,  without  tops,  utterly  and 
wholly  useless,  and  after  paying  2s.  or  2s.  Cid.  ior 
them  3-ou  discover  that  they  are  only  fit  for  fire- 
wood, and  not  one  of  your  nice  handy  boxes  is 
among  them.  This  is  really  a  serious  matter,  as 
the  bill  for  boxes  often  runs  up  to  several  pounds 
in  the  year. 

I  presume  the  difficulty  arises  through  the  selling 
of  the  produce  in  the  sender's  boxes,  and  the  pur- 
chaser keejis  them  when  they  are  good  for  anything. 
A  remedy  might  be  found  by  adding  the  jnice  of 
the  boxes  to  their  contents,  or  by  selling  the  con- 
tents without  the  boxes.  The  latter  would  probably 
be  impracticable.  Possibly  the  Messrs.  Draper, 
with  their  great  experience,  might  be  able  to  solve 
the  box  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
signors to  their  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday's 
sales.  As  soon  as  the  box  piroblem  is  solved,  I  will 
contribute  to  them  cut  blooms  of  Niphetos  and 
other  Roses  and  flowers,  and  probably  fruits. 

A  Market  'S'lcriM. 


those  sand  dunes  and  banks  so  common  on  some  parts  of  tlio 
coast,  and  conRistln^  of  ofd  beacties  now  left  by  tho  sea  or 
bfown  sand-liiifs?  1  liave  often  twisted  the  sand  on  tlie  beich 
and  near  it,  and  found  a  great  difference  to  exist  in  respect  to 
its  saltness,  tliat  from  tlie  dunes  being  practically  saltlcss, 
wliile  that  oil  the  beach  and  peri  idfcally  covered  by  the  tide 
was  too  salt  for  pot  plants,  for  it  is  the  salt  that  makes  sea 
sand  dangerous.— 8.  W. 


Sea  pand-  — I  am  very  suspicious  about  using  sea  sand 
for  plAUt.s,  but  there  is  sea  sand  and  sea  sand.  Did  your 
correspondents,  who  recommend  it  for  cuttings,  procure  it 
from  a  spot  that  is  frequently  covered  by  the  tide,  or  from 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Carrots. — Drying  north-easterly  winds  have  been 
so  continuous  during  the  past  fortnight,  that  the 
ground  is  in  the  best  form  for  seed-sowing  ;  hence, 
though  somewhat  early,  we  have  sown  the  main 
crop  of  Carrots — James's  Intermediate  and  Long 
Surrey.  The  ground  was  deeply  trenched,  but  no 
fresh  manure  added,  having  been  well  manured  for 
"the  previous  crops,  Celery  and  early  Broccoli.  The 
early  Carrots  sown  on  a  soutli  bank  are  now  well 
through  the  soil,  and  the  ground  being  so  dry,  hoe- 
ing has  been  done  between  the  rows  with  a  Wew  to 
destroy  weeds  and  promote  rapid  growth,  that  there 
may  be  no  break  in  the  supply  between  the  frame- 
grown  Carrots  and  the  early  open-air  crop. 

Plaxtixg  Asparagus.— Before  this  last  spell  of 
cold  weather  Asparagus  had  begun  to  show  through 
the  soil,  but  8°  of  frost  and  dreadfully  cold  winds 
destroyed  every  bit  that  showed.  There  is  plenty 
of  underground  activity,  and  with  a  genial  change 
of  weather,  cutting  will  soon  be  general.  As  a  rule, 
we  do  not  care  to  make  a  new  plantation  till  the 
roots  have  got  into  full  activity  ;  that  is,  till  new 
stems  are  about  an  inch  long.  Though  not  this  yet, 
but  only  just  forming  at  the  crowns  of  the  plants, 
the  conditions  as  to  soil  being  favourable,  we  have 
transplanted  them  to  form  a  permanent  plot.  The 
ground  has  been  in  ])reparation  ever  since  the 
autumn,  when  it  was  trenched  as  deep  as  the  sand 
and  gravelly  subsoil  would  admit  of,  two  layers  of 
the  best  stable  manure  being  put  in  at  that  time 
and  the  soil  left  rough,  that  frost  might  have  the 
fullest  pulverising  effect  on  it ;  a  few  weeks  since  a 
dressing  of  salt  and  soot  was  given,  and  afterwards 
the  ground  was  levelled  down  by  digging  it  with 
forks.  The  planting  has  been  done  in  lines  a  yard 
apart,  and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  and  in  trenches 
G  inches  deep,  the  plants  being  covered  over  to  the 
ordinary  ground  line.  If  wc  had  manure  to  spare 
we  should  thickly  mulch  the  lines  throughout ;  as 
it  is,  a  little  over  the  crown  of  each  plant  is  all  they 
are  likely  to  get,  and  this  is  really  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  growing  through  dry  weather,  for  water- 
ing is  quite  out  of  the  question.  To  old  plantations 
we  have  given  a  second  dressing  of  soot,  which  is 
an  excellent  fertiliser  and  a  sure  slug  preventer.  A 
small  piece  of  ground  has  been  sowm  with  Aspa- 
ragus, some  of  which  may  possibly  be  large  enough 
to  plant  out  next  year,  but  it  will  be  two  years  be- 
fore the  bulk  of  the  plants  is  ready. 

Beet. — It  is  now  time  to  make  the  principal 
sowing  on  ground  free  from  fresh  manure  and  that 
has  been  deeply  dug  or  trenched.  We  sow  in  drills 
from  a  foot  to  1.5  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  to 
9  inches.  Probably  no  other  kitchen  garden  crops, 
whilst  in  the  seedling  state,  are  so  tempting  to 
slugs,  and  to  guard  against  their  depredations  we 
scatter  soot  in  the  drills  with  the  seeds,  and  also  as 
soon  as  the  plants  emerge  from  the  ground,  and  we 
repeat  the  application  as  often  as  necessary  till  the 
thinning  out  of  the  plants  is  done,  when  they  are 
too  large  for  the  slugs  to  have  any  damaging  effect 
on  them.     Dell's  Crimson  is  our  favourite  variety. 

French  Beans. — We  have  made  a  small  first 
sowing  on  a  south  and  well-sheltered  border.  Some- 
times such  an  early  sowing  does  well ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  little  gained  by  sowing  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  month.  Some  sow  in  boxes  in 
warmth,  and  transplant  to  open  borders  as  soon  as 
danger  from  frost  is  past,  but  it  is  a  plan  not  to  be 
commended.  A  more  successful  way  is  to  sow  in 
small  3-inch  pots,  about  four  seeds  in  a  pot,  and 
plant  out  as  soon  as  safe  without  disturbing  the 
ball.  Thus  growth  goes  on  without  check,  and, 
baning  injury  from  frost,  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  may  be  gained  ov-er  those  sown  at  the  earliest 
date  in  the  ordinary  way.  Osborn's  and  Fulmer's 
Forcing  for  the  earliest,  and  Canadian  Wonder  for 
general  crojis,  are  amongst  the  best  varieties.     The 
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two  first-uamed  may  be  sown  in  rows  as  near 
together  as  2  feet,  but  a  yard  apart  is  none  too 
much  for  the  last-named,  and  small  twiggy  sticks 
are  needed  as  supports,  as  it  crops  so  heavily. 

Potatoes. — We  have  completed  the  planting  of 
all  kinds.     The  distance  apart  of  sets  varying  from 

2  feet  by  14  inclies  in  the  short-haulmed  kinds  to 

3  -feet  by  2  feet  in  the  strong-growing  late  kinds. 
The  early  kinds  planted  on  south  borders  are  all  up, 
and  to  prevent  injury  by  frost  we  keep  them  well 
ridged  up,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  too  high  for  this, 
a  little  long  litter  will  be  put  over  them  each  night 
when  there  are  indications  of  frost,  and  be  placed 
between  the  rows  at  all  other  times,  or  at  least  till 
all  danger  from  frost  be  past,  when  it  will  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  ground  be  lightened  up  either  by 
shallow  forking  or  deep  hoeing. 

Heebs. — Sowings  of  annual  kinds  have  been 
made  in  shallow  boxes  in  warmth,  to  be  presently 
planted  out  on  any  spare  bit  of  ground  that  has  a 
sunny  exposure.  The  kinds  now  sown  are  Sweet 
and  Knotted  Marjoram,  Borage,  Basil,  and  Chervil; 
Thyme  and  Sage  we  have  also  sown,  as  we  wish  to 
replace  with  young  plants  the  old  ones  that  have 
got  woody  and  crippled  by  the  past  two  severe 
mnters.  Pennyroyal  we  have  lifted,  divided,  and 
replanted,  and  also  increased  our  stock  of  Tarragon 
by  division  of  the  roots.  Of  Mint,  the  suj^ply  being 
ample,  it  was  only  necessary  to  clear  off  decayed 
stems  and  weeds  and  apply  a  fresh  top-dressing  of 
good  soil. 

General  wokk. — To  give  plenty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions  to  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Lettuce, 
and  Radishes  in  frames;  the  lights  will  be  quite 
drawn  off  in  mild,  and  particularly  during  mild, 
showeiy  vi^eather.  Carrots  are  soum  so  thin,  that 
thinning  out  of  plants  is  not  required,  but  weeding 
and  stirring  of  soil  between  the  rows  is  of  prime 
importance.  To  plant  remainder  of  Seakale  cut- 
tings that  have  been  made  from  the  roots  that  have 
been  forced,  and  also  to  plant  the  forced  Rhubarb 
roots  after  dividing  them,  that  we  may  increase 
our  stock.  Thin  out  Spinach,  stake  Peas,  dig  out 
trenches  for  Celery,  and  plant  out  remainder  of 
autumn-sown  Onions  that  were  too  small  for  trans- 
plantation when  the  others  were  done  a  few  weeks 
since.  W.  W. 

Books. 

THE  CONSULTING  ARCHITECT.* 
By  this  rather  clumsy  title  (not  the  less  awkward 
and  incorrect  because  it  is  already  in  use  in  another 
profession)  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  intends 
an  architect  who  is  called  in  for  consultation  and 
advice,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  makes  a 
design  and  controls  the  execution  of  it.  "  The 
Advising  Architect,"  one  might  more  fitly  name 
him.  Professor  Kerr  does  not,  however,  limit  his 
book  to  the  evident  intention  of  its  title,  but  ex- 
patiates over  all  matters  that  concern  the  architect 
in  any  capacity  except  that  of  artist.  "  The  Archi- 
tect as  Man  of  Business"  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  title  for  the  volume.  We  have  "sections"  on 
consultation  and  evidence,  arbitration  cases,  cases 
of  structural  damage,  questions  of  easements,  ques- 
tions of  ancient  lights,  questions  of  support,  sani- 
tary cases,  leasehold  questions,  questions  of  valua- 
tion, questions  of  building,  Building  Act  (London) 
questions,  and  on  architects' disputes  and  etiquette. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  and  unique  one,  wide  in 
scope  and  closely  compacted  of  experience  (not  all 
of  it  pleasant ! ) ;  altogether  such  as  no  architect  can 
afford  to  dispense  with,  since  it  has  become  obtain- 
able. As  regards  the  experience,  indeed  here  and 
there  we  detect  a  half-suppressed  bitterness  of  tone, 
where  the  topic  recals  to  the  author's  mind  some  in- 
justice of  which  he  or  another  has  been  made 
victim  by  the  aid  of  hungry  and  unscrupulous 
rivals — "cannibals,"  justly  so  named.  Written  by 
an  architect  for  architects,  "  The  Consulting  Archi- 
tect "  probably  does  not  expect  any  large  number  of 
readers  among  the  general  public.  The  final  sec- 
tion, however,  which  deals  at  large  with  architects' 

•  "Tbe, Consulting  Architect,"  by  Robert  Kerr,  Architect. 
John  Murray,  London. 


services,  charges,  practice,  authority,  and  so  forth, 
should  be  perused  and  considered  by  eveiTone  who 
is  likely  to  be  concerned  with  architects  and  their 
works.  By  tiie  greater  number  of  people  who 
employ  an  architect  or  "do  without"  one  his  labours 
and  qualifications  are  little  imderstood  or  appre- 
ciated, and  will  so  remain  ;  but  those  few  who  are 
both  capable  and  desirous  of  being  better  informed 
in  this  respect  may  there  find  matter  worthy  of 
their  contemplation.  W.  SiMMOXS. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Vr.  GOLDRINQ. 

THE  MANNA  ASH. 
(fraxixus  ornu.s.) 
This  is  the  ( )ruus  europrea  or  Flowering  Ash 
of  old  WTiters,  and  a  very  handsome  tree  it  is. 
Considering  its  great  merits  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  it  is  comparatively  neglected  by  planters  at 
the  present  day,  though  years  ago,  in  the  tree- 
planting  age,  as  we  might  call  it,  it  must  have 
been  a  great  favourite,  judging  by  tlie  many 
grand  old  specimens  that  exist  in  arboreta  and 
gardens  throughout  these  islands.  The  list  of 
tlie  fine  Flowering  Ashes  in  this  country  which 
Loudon  gave  in  his  "Arboretum  Britanuicum," 
jjublished  fifty  years  ago,  would  be  lengthened 
considerably  were  all  the  large  trees  that  exist 
now  enumerated,  for  there  are  few  important 
gardens  I  have  visited  that  I  have  not  met  with 
remarkable  old  Flowering  Ashes.  Old  speci- 
mens, however,  of  this  tree  are  not  always  the 
most  yaluable  from  an  ornamental  standpoint, 
for  in  maturity  it  is  too  much  like  the  common 
Ash.  It  is  when  it  is  half  grown,  say  about 
20  feet  high  and  very  vigorous,  that  it  is  most 


Cluster  of  bloom  of  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  ornus). 

remarkable  as  an  ornamental  tree,  for  tlieii  it 
has  a  dense  head  of  luxuriant  leafage,  and  pro- 
duces in  eai'ly  summer  a  profusi<iu  of  feathery 
clusters  of  finwers,  which  being  almost  white 
make  the  tree  a  consjiicuous  object  and  dift'uses 
their  fragrance  widely.  When  old  it  flowers 
less  freely,  and  its  foliage  is  not  so  vigorous.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  tree  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  as 
a  lawn  tree  or  a  park  tree.  It  is  only  a  medium- 
sized  tree  even  when  fully  grown  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  therefore  is  suitable 
for  places  where  space  is  limited,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  it  too  near  a  dwelling  Infuse, 
as  the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  is  sometimes 
overpowering.  Qntil  it  reaches  maturity  the 
tree  possesses,  as  a  nde,  a  dense  head  of  regular 
outline,  and  is  different  in  aspect  from  any 
other  species  of  Fraxinus.  It  is  a  tree  not  at 
all  fastidious  as  regards  soil  or  situation,  but, 
like  most  other  trees,  enje^ys  a  sheltered  spot  and 


a  deep  good  soil.  Like  all  the  Ashes,  it  is  a 
surface-feeder,  and  soon  exhausts  the  soil  about 
it  ;  in  fact,  it  is  what  one  would  call  a  hungry 
tree,  one  that  should  not  be  planted  near  any 


Foliage  of  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  ornus). 

choice  or  weaker  growing  trees  or  shrubs.  It 
thrives  best  and  looks  best  when  planted  singly, 
or  in  a  gi'oup  of  three  or  four  on  a  lawn. 


CORNUS  MAS. 

This  is  amongst  the  most  attractive  of  all  deciduous 
shrubs  just  now,  by  reason  of  the  still  leafless 
branches  being  thickly  studded  with  clusters  of 
small  yellow  blossoms.  Loudon  says,  concerning 
this  Cornus,  that  as  an  ornamental  tree  the  Cornel 
is  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  early  flower- 
ing and  the  fine  display  made  by  its  ripe  fruit,  but 
because  it  is  a  low  tree,  never  growing  out  of  bounds, 
and  one  which,  after  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
10  feet  or  12  feet,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very 
great  duration.  To  this  might  also  be  added  the 
desirable  fact  that  it  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
soil,  even  in  light  sandy  places.  The  fruit  is,  when 
ripe,  of  a  very  bright  crimson  colour,  but  at  times 
it  does  not  berry  freely.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  variegated  leaves,  known  under  the  name  of 
elegantissima  aurea,  in  which  the  foliage  is  deeply 
margined  with  gold,  and  the  J'ouug  leaves,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  become  suffused  with  a  pinkish 
tinge.  Another  highly  ornamental  species  of  Cornus, 
and  one  whose  principal  features  stand  forth  more 
conspicuous  during  winter  than  summer,  is  the 
Dogwood  (C.  alba),  the  bright  red  bark  of  which 
forms  a  very  attractive  object  when  the  plant  is 
devoid  of  foliage.  It  should  be  planted  in  such  a 
position  that  it  will  be  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  for  in  winter  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened 
thereby,  especially  if  there  is  a  background  of  Ever- 
greens. When  associated  with  the  golden  barked 
Willow  (Salix  vitellina)  the  two  form  a  beautiful 
picture  on  a  bright  winter's  day. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  (sibirica)  less  vigorous 
than  the  type,  but  it  is  one  that  must  be  by  no 
means  passed  over,  for  the  bark  is  of  a  lighter  and 
more  vivid  red  than  that  of  the  older  kind,  added 
to  which  that  of  the  young  shoots  is  covered  with 
a  lightish  bloom,  thus  stamping  it  as  \ery  distinct. 
A  form  of  this  last  has  the  lea^■es  edged  with  the 
clearest  white.  This  must  be  planted  where  it  will 
not  be  too  much  roasted  up  during  summer,  as 
the  dry  hot  weather  is  liable  to  injure  the  foliage. 
C.  alba  takes  its  title  from  the  colour  of  its  fruit, 
and  is  also  known  as  C.  stolouitera.  The  name 
of  sanguinea  is  often  applied  to  this  kind,  but  the 
tiiie  sanguinea  is  a  totally  dift'erent  plant,  as  the 
young  bark  is  green,  but  the  decaying  leaves  are 
bright  red.  The  flowering  Dogwood  (C.  florida) 
is  a  very  handsome  species,  but  one  that  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  a  by  no  means  satisfactory  condi- 
tion.    In  the  United  States  it  takes  high  rank  as 
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a  beautiful  flowering  tree,  and  bears  a  profusion 
of  white  flowers  iu  early  spring.  Another  kind, 
which  in  a  young  state,  at  least,  appears  likely  to 
bear  out  its  character  of  being  very  desirable,  is 
C.  brachypoda,  a  native  of  Japan,  and  one  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  introductions  from  that  country. 
It  is  by  them  described  as  a  handsome  deciduous 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  quite  unlike 
any  other  Cornus  in  cultivation. 

It  has  an  erect  trunk,  from  which  the  branches 
grow  horizontally,  and  the  secondaries  also  grow 
in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  the  whole  branch 
has  a  tabulated  appearance.  The  leaves  are  bright 
green  above,  glaucous  below,  and  die  oflE  crimson 
in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  in 
cymes  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Elder, 
but  of  a  purer  white.  The  remarkable  habit  of 
the  tree,  its  handsome  foliage,  and  the  profusion 
of  its  white  flowers,  give  it  a  high  rank  among 
ornamental  trees  for  the  park  or  landscape.  Now, 
our  specimens,  though  small,  bear  out  to  a  certain 
extent  the  above  description,  and  their  flowerint 
Is  awaited  with  interest.  There  is  a  variety  o 
tliis  in  which  the  leaves  are  margined  with  white. 
H.  P. 

Dwarf  Furze   (Ulex  nanus). — This  is  not  so 
frequently  met  with  as  the  common  kind,  but  of  all 


times!  Those  who  ha%-e  a  fancy  for  more  than  one 
colour  can  use  the  rose  and  white-coloured  to  mix 
with  the  crim.sou.  There  is  this  further  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  Japan  Quince,  that  scarcely  any 
manner  of  neglect  can  spoil  its  beauty.  It  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  brought  into  shape  again.  It 
will  always  retain  its  beauty,  though  it  may  lose  its 
primness  by  neglect  to  be  pruned.  No  amount  of 
pruning,  however,  can  ever  give  it  that  hard,  solid, 
expressionless  surface  so  common  to  evergreen 
hedges.  The  newer  Cydonia  Maulei  is  a  similar 
and  quite  as  beautiful  shrub  for  hedges,  but  the 
flowers  do  not  display  tliat  variety  of  colouring 
which  the  common  Japan  Quince  possesses.  One  of 
the  finest  hedges  of  Maule's  Quince  is  in  Mr. 
i  Stevens'  garden  at  Byfleet,  where  every  season  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  place. — 
W.  G. 

Pyms  Maulei. — This  naturally  assumes  a  neat 
bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  as  it  produces  a  consi- 
derable number  of  fibrous  roots  it  can  readily  be 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  up  for 
'  flowering  under  glass.  As  this  P^-rus  flowers  out  of 
doors  very  early  in  the  sea.son,  little  more  than  pro- 
tection from  frost  is  necessary  to  have  it  iu  bloom 
by  the  beginning  of  Slarch,  and  it  will  last  at  least 
a'month  in  flower.  Apart  fr<jm  its  adaptability  for 
indoor  decoration,  this  is   a  valuable  low-growin; 


Flowering  twig  of  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  omus);  full-sizej  fluwers,  detached.     (See  r-  3J-J.) 


the  wild  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  autumn  it  is  by 
far  the  brightest.  In  its  highest  state  of  luxuriance 
it  does  not  attain  more  than  1  foot,  and  in  a  general 
wa\-  not  more  than  0  inches  in  height ;  it  would, 
tlierefore,  be  just  the  thing  for  carpeting  a  dry 
sunny  bank  where  perhaps  but  little  else  would 
thrive.  In  woodlands,  in  a  suitable  position,  this 
little  Furze  should  have  a  place,  for  it  blooms  gaily 
through  the  dreary  and  flowerlcss  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  when  fairly  open  and  mild. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  both  this  and  the  com- 
mon Furze,  and  it  is  the  best  season  for  sowing 
their  seeds  if  large  quantities  of  seedlings  are  re- 
quired for  future  planting. — W.  G. 

Hedges  of  Cydonia. — As  an  ornamental  hedge 
in  places  where  a  hedge  of  the  ordinary  stamp 
would  be  objectionable  there  is  nothing  to  surpass, 
if  to  equal,  the  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  japonica). 
There  are  numbers  of  deciduous  plants  that  make 
pretty  hedges, but  the  majority  of  them  are  difficult 
to  form  and  troublesome  to  keep  in  good  shape  and 
order.  The  Cydonia  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
these  objections,  provided  only  that  young  plants 
bj  used  to  start  with.  What  a  lovely  sight  it  is 
when  in  bloom,  and  how  picturesque  at  all  other 


shrub,  for  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  flowers  most  pro- 
fusely, and  at  a  time  when  it  is  additionally  wel- 
come, besides  which  the  comparatively  large  ruddy- 
cheeked  fruits  form  in  autumn  a  most  conspicuous 
feature.  Its  propagation  is  of  the  simplest,  for 
suckers  are  produced  freely  enough,  and  though 
they  may  not  be  rooted  when  detached  from  the 
parent  plant  they  will  soon  strike  if  stuck  firmly 
in  the  open  ground.  Two  or  three  of  my  plants 
pushed  up  a  great  quantity  of  these  shoots  from 
below  the  soil,  and  being  desirous  of  increasing  our 
stock,  I  lifted  the  plants,  and  with  a  knife  cut  off 
every  sucker  at  its  base.  Those  that  were  rooted  I 
planted  out,  and  the  others  were  put  iu  a  couple  of 
nuisery  rows,  where  the}"  all  rooted  and  have  now 
become  nice  little  plants.  Besides  this,  seeds  ripen 
in  this  country  from  which  young  plants  can  be 
easily  raised. — T. 

The  Larch,  as  a  lawn  tree. — Mr.  W.  Gold- 
ring  breaks  comparatiM_-ly  new  and  most  useful 
ground  in  calling  attention  to  the  common  Larch 
as  an  ornamental  or  lawn  tree  (p.  310).  Your  grace- 
ful illustration  of  a  young  European  Larch  on  the 
same  page  gives  additional  force  to  his  commenda 
tory  reniarks.      ^Ye  have  hardly  any  tree   that  i 


more  strikingly  l>eautiful  in  ail  its  stages.  The  soft 
green  of  its  tender  shootlets  clothed  with  its  glow- 
ing cones,  so  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Goldring,  are 
hardly  more  beautiful  than  the  brilliancy  of  its 
golden  hues  in  early  autumn.  And  yet  it  is  so  sel- 
dom one  meets  with  groups  or  single  trees  of  Larch  on 
lawns  or  iu  home  woods.  Being  so  generally  grown 
:is  a  nurse  or  forest  tree,  the  Larch  somehow  seems 
to  have  got  removed  from  the  ornamental  landscape 
for  the  very  vulgar  reason  probably  of  its  being 
thought  too  common,  and  yet  we  have  no  tree  that 
will  take  its  place,  or  provide  similar  forms,  colours, 
or  odours  ;  hence  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gold- 
ring's  timely  remarks  on  its  unique  beaut}'  and 
efltectiveuess  may  lead  to  its  more  general  introduc- 
tion. Not  a  few  landscapes  are  spoiled  by  impossible 
attempts  to  grow  semi-tender  and  comparatively 
rare  trees  that  might  be  furnished  with  rich  ar- 
boreal beauty  through  the  planting  of  such  common 
trees  as  the  Larch,  the  Scotch  and  Douglas  Firs,  the 
Birch,  Lime,  &c.  May  I  venture  to  recommend  to 
Mr.  Goldring  the  Lady  of  the  Wood,  or  Birch,  in  its 
many  forms  as  a  companion  tree  in  the  landscape  to 
the  Larch .'  Groups,  or  groves,  or  even  single  trees 
of  Birch  are  at  once  exquisite  in  grace  and  fra- 
grance; while  the  stems  of  the  .Silver  Birch  add  a 
brightness  and  beauty  to  garden  scenery  that  no 
other  tree  can  impart,  and  yet  the  Birch  is  almost 
less  used  than  the  Larch  in  the  formation  of  land- 
scapes.— D.  T.  F. 


TWO   EARLY  WALL  SHEUB3. 

Considering  the  extreme  beauty  and  floriferouaneas 
of  Pdbes  speciosum,  the  most  brilUant  and  the  best  of 
all  the  flowering  Currants,  it  is  aurpriaing  it  is  so  sel- 
dom planted  on  walls.  Manyj'ears  ago  I  remember  be- 
ing 80  struck  with  a  large  plant  of  this  in  flower  on  a 
farmhouse  in  the  early  spripg,  that  I  turned  off  the 
public  road  for  some  distance  to  verify  its  identity. 
It  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  brilliancy  of  colouring 
and  profusion  of  its  graceful  racemes  of  drooping 
blooms  ;  whilst  the  tender  Currant-like  leaves,  which 
almost  run  abreast  with  the  blossoms  in  this  fine 
variety,  are  of  the  softest  and  most  pleasing  huts  in 
the  early  springtime,  and  remain  clean  and  beautiful 
throughout  the  season.  A  large  panel  or  piece  of  a 
wall  so  furnished  gives  new  life  and  beauty  and  pscu- 
liar  brilliancy  to  the  tpring-tide.  Placed  side  by 
side  or  between  the  plants  of  the  early  yellow  .Tasmi- 
nuni  nudiflorum,  the  effect  is  still  more  rich  and 
beautiful.  Both  may  become  yet  more  artistic  if  the 
two  plants  are  allowed  to  overlap  or  intermi.x  some- 
what the  two  colours,  each  contributing  to  enhance 
each  other's  beauty.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  coin- 
cidence that  just  as  the  beautiful  flowering  Currant  is 
grown  on  the  wall,  so  this  hardiest  and  most  showy  of 
all  the  Jasmines  is  seldom  or  never  found  on  it.  But 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  and  the  milder  parts 
of  England  this  golden  Jasmine  is  hardy  in  the 
sheltered  shrubbery  or  home  woods,  and  as  on  walls, 
so  in  the  foreground  of  shrabbeiits,  the  two  plants  go 
addiirably  together. 

Every  planter  of  experience  is  familiar  with  the 
charming  habits  of  most  of  the  Ribf  s.  All  they  need 
is  room  and  to  be  let  alone  to  grow  into  fine  bushes  of 
matchless  symmetry  and  exceptional  grace.  It  is 
very  different  with  the  Jasmine.  It  is  a  trailing 
plant,  though  not  exactly  a  climber,  for  if  left  to 
itself  it  will  form  a  huge  mass  of  almost  .any  desired 
area.  But  so  treated,  it  is  readily  knocked  about  by 
high  winds  or  borne  down  almost  flat  with  the  ground 
by  h°avy  falls  of  snow. 

To  avoid  this,  the  simplest  way  is  to  furnish  each 
plant  with  a  stout  stake  from  2  feet  to  1  yard  high 
when  planted.  This  imparts  stability  to  its  centre, 
and  beyond  this  almost  any  sort  of  pruning  or  train- 
ing, or  no  sort  of  either  may  be  adopted.  In  general, 
the  less  of  either,  the  more  effective  and  strikingly 
beautiful  the  Jasmine  becomes  as  a  shrub.  An- 
other simple  and  striking  way  of  treating  these 
plants  is  to  plant  them  together  and  allow  the 
Jasmine  to  grow  up  with  and  among  the  Ribes. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  needful  to  interfere  somewhat 
vi'^orously  to  i  revent  the  Jasmine  overrunning  too 
much  and  too  far  the  Ribes.  It  is  easy  for  the  eje 
of  taste  and  the  hand  of  skill  eo  to  adjust  the  balance 
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of   crimson  and  golden   aa   to   make  the  contrasted 
combination  as  perfect  as  may  be. 

There  is  yet  another  admirable  method  of  com- 
bining these  two  plants.  In  shrubberies  liberally 
furnished  with  this  fine  Kibes  or  the  more  common 
species  E.  sanguineum,  plant  a  good  many  golden 
Jasmines  against  the  stems  of  deciduous  trees  or 
among  masses  of  scrambling  or  climbing  Briers  or 
Eoses,  train  the  Jasmine  lightly  to  these,  and  allow  it 
to  scramble  down  to  meet  or  partially  overrun  the 
Eibes.  The  effect  will  be  as  rich  and  pleasing  as 
any  that  the  entire  season  affords,  and  it  is  one  that 
may  be  enjoyed  by  almost  every  possessor  of  a 
garden,  as  hardly  any  two  plants  can  be  more 
plentiful  and  cheap  than  these  two  delightful  har- 
bingers and  substantial  enrichera  of  our  shrubberies 
and  woods  in  the  springtime.  D.  T.  F. 


THE  FRAGRANCE  OF  THE  DOUGLAS 
SPRrCE. 
While  "  W.  G."  gives  almost  an  exhaustive  list  of 
the  merits  of  this  useful  and  handsome  tree,  he 
omits  to  name  its  sweet  and  pleasant  fragrance. 
Its  branches,  merely  handled  or  slightly  squeezed 
in  the  hands,  emit  an  odour  at  once  pleasing-  and 
sanitary ;  few  branchlets  are  more  welcome  in 
sick  or  sleeping  rooms  to  those  who  arc  in  the 
.secret  of  its  refreshing  fragrance.  As  they  fade, 
and  before  the  needles  fall  they  may  be  burned  in 
the  grate  or  on  a  hot  shovel,  and  medical  men  who 
have  had  experience  of  this  Spruce  as  a  febrifuge 
are  .snre  to  ask  for  it  again.  A  few  plants  are 
worth  growing  in  small  gardens  for  their  fragrance 
only.  Permit  me  to  endorse  "  W.  G.'s  "  views  abont 
the' great  superiority  of  the  glaucous  variety  of  the 
Douglas  Spruce.  The  paler  the  strain,  the  worse 
and  the  weaker ;  the  more  verdant  and  semi- 
glancoirs,  the  more  rapid  the  growth  and  robust  the 
health  of  this  fine  Spruce.  It  is  the  existence  of 
these  two  or  more -varieties  that  has  originated  and 
sustained  the  great  variety  of  opinion  about  this 
fine  tree.  In  some  localities  one  meets  with  few 
of  the  viridis  type  ;  and  in'  such,  be  the  soil  or 
shelter  what  it  nuiy,  the  Douglas  Spruce  is  more  or 
less  sickly  and  stunted.  The  trees  are  mostly  thin 
of  foliage  and  branchlets,  and  have  a  sickly  hue. 

While  experience  with  this  fine  Spruce  in  widely 
differing  localities  leads  me  to  endorse  all  that 
"  W.  G,"  so  well  says  upon  the  need  of  considerable 
shelter  and  good  soil  to  its  rapid  growth,  I  would 
nevertheless  emphasise  even  more  than  he  does  the 
necessity  of  starting  with  the  verdant  variety  if 
.success "is  to  be  reached  in  the  growth  of  this 
Sprnce-for  timber.  Side  by  side  with  the  common 
Spruce  it  beats  it  a  long  way  in  speed,  while  the 
timber  is  altogether  cleaner,  easier  worked,  and 
hence  more  valuable.  It  is  also  said  to  be  equally 
durable,  though  here  possibly  the  ratio  of  gnnvth 
may  come  in  as  a  disturbing  force.  Proliablythe 
fastest  grown  Douglas  Spruce  from  the  bottom  of  a 
fat  valley  may  not  yield  such  durable  timber  as  that 
grown  naore  slowly  on  poorer  soils  and  in  more 
exposed  localities."  HoRTUS. 


susjieet  there  lias  licen  a  mistake,  and  perhaps 
"  T.  li."  will  enligliten  us  on  that  point.  The  de- 
scription of  a  deciduous  kind  with  white  flowers, 
and  a  native  of  China,  will  apply  to  the  Yulan 
(JI.  conspicua),  but  it  is  quite  a  hardy  tree,  though 
tlie  blooms  from  their  earliness  are  occasionally 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts. — H.  P.. 


Magnolia  Campbelli.-- 1 u  The  Gakden  March 

1!1  (p,  2.'<0)  "  T.  11."  speaks  of  this  Magnolia  as  a. 
licautitul  wliite-fiuwered  kind,  suitable  for  the  back 
wall  of  a  conservatory,  and  further  .states  it  is  a 
native  of  China.  Magnolia  Campbelli  is  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  is  ai  this  country  so  shy  flower- 
ing, that  itcannot  be  the  plant  intended.  All  tree 
lovers  were  for  many  years  anticipating  with 
interest  the  blooming  of  M.  Campbelli,  f(U-  it  was 
described  by.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  its  native 
country  as  iiowering  abundantly  in  April,  at  the 
end  of  all  the  branches,  when  the  tree  is  as  yet  per- 
fectly leafless,  the  blooms  varying  in  colour  from 
white  to  deep  rose,  or  almost  crimson,  and  in  size 
from  G  inches  to  10  inches,  the  scent  being  faint. 
The  first  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  place  it  has 
flowered  in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  W.  CU-awford,  Lakelands,  near  Cork,  where  it 
bloomed  in  18S4,  when  a  drawing  of  it  was  made 
for  ihe  Bo'avical  ^fafJazine.  If  "  T.  B.'s"  plant  is 
really  M.  Campbelli,  many  of  your  readers  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  of  its  flowering,  but  I  strongly 
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T.   W.   GIEDLESTONE. 

ROSE-GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 
It  is  most  satisfactory  to  feel  that  a  mere 
tiiueh  of  Rose  lore  or  love  makes  all  men  and 
nations  kin.  Difference  of  race,  country,  na- 
tionality, vanish  as  we  meet  among  and  feel  we 
are  all  but  one  family  among  the  Roses.  One  of 
the  chief  charms  of  Mr.  Falconer's  notes  is  the 
home-like  character  of  his  cultural  instructions,  and 
the  home  ring  of  the  names  of  his  Roses  singled 
out  for  special  praise.  "VVith  the  two  exceptions  of 
Bon  Silene  and  American  Beauty,  most  of  his 
favourites  are  also  ours.  America  being  a  big 
country,  full  of  big  things,  it  is  only  natural  to 
expect  that  size  in  Roses  should  score  more  points 
there  than  in  our  tight  little  island.  But  there  is 
small  exception  to  be  taken  to  Mr.  De  Forest's 
selection  on  this  head,  unless,  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
Paul  Newon.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  giant  than  has  yet  been  said  on  this  side  the 
big  pond.  Even  with  us  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  Paul  Neyron  at  midsummer  and  in  the 
autumn.  At  the  latter  season  it  loses  much  of  its 
size  and  nearly  all  its  coarseness,  and  is  in  many 
gardens  in  great  reque.st  for  autumnal  cuttings. 
L'nder  glass  Paul  Neyron  becomes  yet  more  refined 
alike  in  form  and  colour.  Forced  yet  earlier,  as  it 
seems  to  be  by  Mr.  De  Forest,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand its  becoming  popular  for  other  qualities 
besides  its  mere  size.  It  is  refreshing  also  to  find 
such  an  old  favourite  as  General  Jacqueminot  still 
held  worthy  to  rank  among  the  most  valuable  Roses 
for  forcing  in  America.  This  fine  old  Rose  has 
greatly  degenerated  of  late  years  at  home,  or 
'possibly  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  its  culti- 
vation has  been  given  np  for  that  of  newer  Roses 
of  less  merit  either  in  constitution,  continuous 
bloom,  or  brilliancy  of  colour.  As  to  General  Jac- 
queminot, it  may  have  equals,  but  can  never  be 
eclipsed.  And  then  how  home-like  are  most  of  the 
other  names — La  France,  Niphetos,  the  two  Merniets, 
Captain  Christy,  Jladame  Ciabriel  Luizet,  and 
Magna  Charta,  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Falconer 
seems  to  run  abreast  with  Paul  Neyron  as  approxi- 
mating to  it  in  size  and  contrasting  well  with 
it  in  colour.  Catherine  Mermet  and  its  white 
sport  The  Bride  seem  tlie  most  extensively  grown. 
It  is  remarked  incidentally  that  Niphetos  is  not 
grown  on  its  own  roots,  without  any  information 
being  given  as  to  the  stock  used.  My  experience 
with  this  fine  Rose-  is  that  few  or  no  Roses  need  a 
stock  less,  as  it  grows  freely  indoors  and  vigorously 
in  warm  sheltered  nooks  and  corners  out  of  doors 
on  its  own  roots. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  serious  dis- 
appointment to  us  Britishers  that  Her  Majesty, 
even  under  the  fo.stering  conditions  provided  for  it 
by  Mr.  De  Forest,  has  not  yet  become,  biit  is  still  wait- 
ing for  more  porous  soil  to.  make  it  supremely 
beautiful.  We  trust  the  new  aftd  lighter  treatment 
will  restore  Her  Majesty  to  her  pristine  splendour 
in  tliis  her  jubilee  year.  Mr.  De  Forest's  compost, 
liquid  and  solid  dressing,  and  general  treatment 
seem  all  eminently  calculated  to  bring  forth  those 
brilliant  results  Mr.  Falconer  has  so  vividly  d'e- 
scribed,  and  in  which  rosarians  on  both  sides  of  the 
.Atlantic  rejoice  in  common.  As  to  reaping  the 
richest  harvest  of  flowers  from  maidens  rather  than 
cut-backs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  experience 
coincides  with  that  of  the  majority  of  Rose  growers 
in  this  country.  By  the  way,  one  is  tempted  to  in- 
quire, what  becomes  of  the  maidens  ?  Surely  they 
cannot  be  sacrificed  ;  as  after  one  year's  rich  foster- 
ing under  such  strengthening  conditions  they  must 
lie  s])lendid  stuff  for  a  second  venture  or  out-of- 
door  furnishing.  Mr,  Falconer's  list  can  hardly  be 
termed  exhaustive,  as  otherwise  the  omission  cif  our 


favo\irite  golden  or  fawii-coloured  Roses,  such  as 
Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,'i'riouii)he  de  Rennes, 
Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ophirie,  Mdme.  Welch, 
&c.,  seems  strange.  It  can  hardly  be  that  Marechal 
Niel  is  not  grown  on  account  of  its  large  size  by  a 
nation  in  which  Paul  Neyron  is  popular;  neither 
can  it  well  be  that  such  lovely  pink  Teas  as  Presi- 
dent and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  or  such  exquisite 
creamy  whites  as  Souvenir  d'Elise  Varden,  Marie 
A'an  Houtte,  Mdme.  Bravy,  Innocente  Pirola,  to  say 
nothing  of  Devonieusis,  are  not  grown  by  Mr.  De 
Fo'rest.  Many  other  fine  and  brilliant  Roses  do  not 
seem  to  be  grown  largely  or  at  all  by  this  .successful 
cultivator  under  glass.  It  would  be  intere.sting  1o 
know  if  difference  of  climate  greatly  affects  the  J 
character,  beauty,  or  usefulness  of  the  following  I 
Roses  in  America :  Alfred  C'olomb,  Beauty  of  Wal-  ' 
thum,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Boule  de  Neige,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edouard 
Morren,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  Mdme.  'S'ic- 
tor  Verdier,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Marie  Baumanp, 
Marie  Rady,  Prince  Camille.de  Rohan,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  and  Victor  A''erdier.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  are  father  representatives  of  classes  of  Roses 
than  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  best  varieties  ;  and 
any  particulars  of  their  doings  in  the  open  or  under 
glass  in  America  will  be  welcomed  by  all  your  Rose 
readers.  D.  T.  F. 


A  never-failing  Bose, — This  term  may  be 
justly  applied  to  Gloire  de  Dijon.  We  grow  it 
against  walls  and  as  standards  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  various  positions  under  glass,  and  it  never  fails 
to  l)loom  freely  everywhere  at  the  right  time.  One 
plant  under  glass  is  very  old,  and  I  have  cut 
thousands  of  blooms  of  it  in  past  years,  and  now  it 
flowers  as  freely  as  ever.  It  is  tlie  alpha  and  omega 
of  Roses.  Its  "qualities  cannot  be  overpraised,  as 
it  grows  so  freely  and  blooms  so  profusely  without 
any  particular  care.  I  cannot  imagine  any  garden 
lieing  without  it,  and  I  can  advise  its  universal 
culture  without  fear  of  a  mistake  being  made  in 
growing  it. — C.\MBI!IAN. 

Pruning  Eoses. — It  is  stated  in  The  Garden 
(p.  27"i)  that  "the  objection  generally  urged  against 
late  pruning  is  that  the  plants  bleed  so  much  more 
than  when  pruned  before  any  material  growth  has 
been  made  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots."  May  I  ask 
what  authority  on  Rose  culture  has  urged  this  plea  ? 
I  am  curious  because,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  Rose  does  not  bleed  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
One  understands  what  bleeding  mi-aUs  in  the  case 
of  the  A'ine  or  iii  a  tree  like  the  Sycamore,  from 
which  the  sap  literally  runs,  but  who  ever  saw  a 
Rose  bleeding  freely ;  and  if  it  does  not  bleed, 
why  discuss  the  subject  in  relation  to  pruning  ? 
Why  some  plants  bleed  so  much  more  than  others 
is  a  mystery,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  some  plants  do  bleed  to  their  injury,  but 
they  are  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule,  for- 
tunately.— J.  S. 

Mulching  Roses. — If  the  present  low  rate  of 
rainfall  continues,  all  Roses  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  having  a  mulch  laid  on  the  surface  over  the 
roots.  Especially  is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of 
newly-planted  Roses  whose  roots  have  not  had  time 
to  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil,  and  nothing  is  equal 
to  half-rotten  cow  manure.  To  be  of  any  benefit  to 
the  i)lants,  it  requires  to  be  laid  to  a  depth  of 
3  inches,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  beds  the  whole 
of  the  surface  should  be  covered  w-ith  the  manure. 
Single  plants  growing  in  the  form  of  standards  or 
bushes  should  have  the  ground  covered  18  inches 
from  the  stem  all  round ;  where  the  ground  round 
the  plants  has  been  much  trodden,  the  surface 
should  be  stirred  up  a  little  before  the  mulching  is 
]iut  on.  In  dry,  sandy  soils  the  short  Grass  may  be 
used  for  mulching  if  there  is  no  manure  available. 
As  this  quickly  dries  up  fresh  applications  will  be 
nejessary  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  -weeks. — 
J.  C.  C.  , 

Fnsuring  flowers  on  Marechal  Niel  Rose. 
— There  are  many  Marechal  Niel  Roses  grown,  but 
all  do  not  flower  freely.  The  reverse  is  almost  the 
rule,  and  in  many  cases  a  plant  w-hieh  produced  a 
fine  lot  of  blooms  last  year  will  only  bear  a  few 
this  season.     As.  an  instance  of  the  kind,  I  may  say 
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that  at  Easter,  Ib^SG,  we  had  a  Mari-chal  Xiel  which 
produced  scores  of  grand  blooms,  but  the  results  at 
Easter,  1S87,  were  almost  nil,  and  yot  the  plant  is  as 
bulky  and  quite  as  healthy,  b\it  the  wood  is  quite 
different  in  character.  The  plant  in  188G  was 
mainly  composed  of  long,  thick  shoots,  which  were 
prculuced  and  matured  the  previous  year.  Tliese 
burst  into  growtli  at  every  eye,  and  each  of  the 
shoots  produced  a  flower.  This  was  satisfactory, 
but  in  the  summer  of  ISSO  a  few  very  long  strong 
grovi-ths  w-cre  formed,  the  wood  only  developing 
into  a  great  number  of  small  branches,  and  it  is 
these  which  are  now  failing  to  flower  freely  or  lu'o- 
duce  large  blooms.  In  the  future  we  will  take  care 
that  these  snudl  growths  be  cut  off  early  in  tlie 
season,  and  only  long  shoots  will  he  encouraged  to 
grow  and  mature,  when  they  -will  develop  fine 
blooms,  as  was  the  case  in  18S(;,  and  by  securing 
these  robust  growths  annually,  free  blooming  will 
be  the  invariable  rSult. — Cambbian. 


lIEATINa  BY   STEAM   IN  AMERICA. 

If  what  Mr.  William  Falconer  says  in  his  deeply 
intiu'csting  article  from  the  American  Florid  in 
The  Gakden  (p.  207)  concerning  the  economy 
of  steam  heating  can  be  confirmed,  then  we  in  this 
country  have  been  advancing  backwards  for  many 
years,  and  must  once  more  return  to  the  use  of 
steam.  Were  the  difference  one  of  a  trifling  per- 
centage the  matter  might  be  of  little  moment,  but 
when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  saving  almost  half 
the  coal  consumed,  the  question  of  economy  be- 
tween steam  and  hot  water  must  nei^ds  be  fought 
over  again.  Nothing  can  be  more  positive  than 
Mr.  Falconer's  statement.  Eight  tons  of  coal  in 
the  steam-heaters  give  the  same  results  as  fourteen 
in  tlie  hot-water  apjiaratus.  Assuming  that  the 
quality  and  price  of  the  coals  uscil  tor  both  are 
alilve,  we  have  had  no  statement  advanced  of  such 
superlative  horticultural  importance  for  years.  For 
coal  being  the  most  costly  factor  in  producing 
horticultural  produce  out  of  season,  it  follows  that 
if  the  quantity  can  be  thus  reduced,  producers  and 
consumers  alike  must  share  in  the  benefits,  and  the 
science  and  juactice  of  horticulture  receive  a  new 
and  powerful  stimulus. 

Before  forming  a  correct  juclgment  on  the  matter, 
further  information  must  be  had  as  to  the  exact 
nature  and  character  of  the  steam-heaters  and  the 
hot-water  apparatus  pitted  against  each  other  by 
Mr.  De  Forest.  Possibly  Mr.  Falconer  or  the 
American  Florist  will  kindly  furnish  full  details 
and  plans  of  both.  Are  each  the  best  and  most 
economical  of  their  kind  ?  It  is  the  more  needful 
to  be  assured  on  this  point,  for  even  among  hot- 
water  apparatus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
some  that  will  do  egiial  or  even  more  work  with 
half  the  fuel  as  others. 

The  sources  of  waste  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  only  one  will  be  named  at  present — boiler 
setting.  The  waste  of  coal  cast  into  this  great 
gulf  every  year  is  probably  equal  to  that  which 
sustains  our  semi-tropical  climates  under  glass  in 
spite  of  wind  and  weather.  Ignorant  stoking  also 
wastes  its  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  a  day.  But 
I  will  not  dwell  on  those  points.  My  great 
object  is  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  this 
fuel-saving  steam-heater  used  iu  Mr.  De  Forest's 
huge  Rose  nursery  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  Very  well  be  that  what  Mr.  Falconer  says 
is  perfectly  true.  A  good  many  horticulturists  in 
tills  country  are  of  opinion  that  steam-heating  never 
had  a  fair  trial  here.  Steam  as  a  source  of  heat,  as 
well  as  a  motive  power,  was  almost  iu  its  infancy 
when  it  was  ushered  into  our  hothouses.  Little  or 
nothing  was  known  then  of  the  economical  produc- 
tion or  use  of  steam.  The  science  of  the  evolution  and 
economical  application  of  so  much  caloric  or  motive 
power  from  each  pound  of  fuel  had  hardly  been 
discovered.  No  one  conversant  with  the  use  of 
coal  in  horticulture  can  affirm  that  the  science  of 
scientific  economy  in  its  use  has  yet  been  perfected. 
Every  day  almost  more  driving,  lighting,  or  heating- 
force  is  got  out  of  our  coal  for  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  coal-saving  expedients  in  horticultural  heating 


are  still  far  behind  those  employed  for  trade  and 
commercial  purposes. 

This  brings  me  to  the  following  probable  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Falconer's  facts.  Possibly  the 
steam-heater  is  the  last  and  best  thing  out  of  its 
class  furnished  with  all  tlie  fuel-saving,  heat-con- 
centrating, and  economising  appliances  discovered  by  ■ 
the  latest  science,  and  used  by  the  most  advanc<.>d 
practice.  Further,  it  is  just  jiossible  that  this  latest 
and  best  steam-heater  is  pi)  ted  against  an  ant  iquated 
and  wastefid  hot-water  aii])aratus.  If  the  two  are 
thus  uneijually  matched,  there  is  nothing  wonderf\il 
in  the  facts  recorded.  But  if  both  are  the  best  of 
tlieir  kind,  and  the  consumption- of  fviel  is  as  eight 
ti5  fourteen  in  favour  of  steam,  then,  indeed,  are  we 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  revi_>lution,  or  rather  retropro- 
gression,  in  our  modes  of  heating.  No  one  need 
fear  any  injuries  through  the  adoption  of  Mr.  De 
Forest's  steam-heaters,  as  steam-heat,  though  of  a 
higher  tenqjerature,  is,  as  everybody  knows,  as  pure 
as  that  from  hot  water.  We  want,  first  of  all,  plans 
and  descrijitions  of  those  steam-heaters,  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  a  few  of  tlieni  in  o|ieralinn  at  our 
great  shows  in  London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  large  towns.  If  reasonably  cheap,  and  as 
economical  as  stated,  their  introduction  here  will 
mark  a  new  era  of  greater  wealth  and  enlarged 
prosperitv  to  British  horticulture. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


Ferns. 

■W.   H.  GOWER. 

CLUB  MOSSES. 
(ltcopodioms.) 
This  division  of  the  Lycopods  contains  many 
plants  of  great  beauty  totally  distinct  in 
character  from  the  Selagiuella.s.  They  have 
been  much  neglected  by  plant  growers,  and 
consequently  have  gradually  become  scarce. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  Kew,  however,  we  o.bserved 
numerous  examples  thriving  in  the  Fern  house 
there.  These  plants  are  well  deserving  the 
notice  of  those  forming  a  collection  of  Ferns-and 
their  allies.  Amongst  the  beautiful  tropical 
kinds  now  growing  at  Kew  may  be  noted  L. 
verticillatum  (a  native  of  the  Mascarene 
Islands),  which  is  a  stout-growing  plant,  -with 
branching,  pendent  stems,  densely  clothed  with 
linear  lanceolate  dark  green  leaves,  arranged  in 
whorls.  L.  phlegmaria  is  a  handsome  species 
of  quite  a  different  type  of  beauty  ;  its  stems  are 
much  branclied,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long, 
bearing  ntimerous  shining,  bright  green,  cordate 
leaves,  the  ends  of  the  stems  ornamented  -with 
long,  many-branched,  pendulous  tassels  of  cat- 
kin-like sporangia.  It  appears  to  be  abundant 
in  the  Fiji  and  Philippine  Islands,  and  also 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland  and 
various  other  places.  L.  phyllanthum,  from 
Tropical  Asia,  is  a  similar  plant,  but  somewhat 
more  r(jbust  in  all  its  parts.  L.  taxifolium,  from 
Jamaica  and  various  others  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  is  a  stout,  pendulous  plant,  growing  a< 
foot  or  more  in  length,  the  stems  being  abun- 
dantly furnished  -jvitli  bright  green  acuminate 
leaves  ;  the  sporangia  are  not  produced  in  tassels 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  but  are  situated  at 
the  bases  of  the  upper  leaves.  L.  squarrosum 
grows  to  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  length,  its  stout, 
forked  stems  being  clothed  with  large,  linear- 
lanceolate,  deep  green  leaves,  the  points  of  the 
shoots  ornamented  with  pendent  spikes  of  spo- 
rangia. It  is  a  native  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 
L.  dichotomum,  from  Brazil,  and  L.  gniilioides, 
from  the  Cape,  are  thriving  well  in  this  collec- 
tion. Various  other  species  were  recently  to  be 
found  in  the  principal  London  nurseries,  notably 
L.  ruscifolium,  introduced  from  Borneo,  by 
Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton  ;  it  has  slender,  red  stems, 
which  are  much  rainitied,  sparingly  clotlied  with 
shining,  dark   green  leaves,   somewhat  cordate 


at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  sharp  )joint.  L. 
laterale  is  another  interesting  plant,  introduced 
from  Ne-w  Zealand  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea.  It  is  erect  in  growth,  with  slender, 
much-branched,  terete  stems,  densely  clothed 
with  slightly  spreading  linear,  sharp-pointed 
leaves  of  a  bright  green.  Several  species  have 
also  been  introcluced  by  the  Messrs.  Jackson, 
of  Kingston,  the  most  noteworthy  being  L. 
Hookeri,  from  the  East  Indian  Islands,  a  bold 
and  handsome  form,  resembling  a  gigantic  L. 
phlegmaria,  the  stems  are  stout,  branched,  some 
2  feet  or  3  feet  in  length,  with  large,  flat,  lan- 
ceolate-acuminate leaves  of  a  bright  shining 
green  ;  whilst  its  pendulous  tassels  of  sporangia 
are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long.  L.  linifolium 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  is 
also  found  in  Venezuela  on  trees  at  an  altitude 
of  5000  feet  to  GOOO  feet.  It  has  long,  slender, 
much-divided  stems,  with  linear-lanceolate, 
shining,  bright  green  leaves.  The  pretty  little, 
erect-growing  L.  uliginosuni,  from  Australia, 
tlirives  admirably  iu  Wardian  cases.  Lycopo- 
diunis  were  great  favourites  with  the  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  also,  who  introduced  nu- 
merous species,  of  which  we  may  mention  L. 
serratum,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama, 
in  Japan.  Its  stems  are  about  a  foot  high,  once 
or  twice  forked,  profusely  clothed  with  flat, 
ovate-lanceolate  bright  green  leaves,  which  are 
stalked  and  serrate  on  the  edges.  L.  aloifoliiim, 
from  the  Xeilgherry  Hills,  is  a  remarkable 
plant,  12  inches  or  18  inches  long.  The  stems 
are  stout,  branched,  and  densely  clothed  with 
broad,  obtuse,  tlark  green  leaves  nearly  half-an- 
inch  long.  L.  reflexum,  introduced  from 
Merida,  where  it  was  found  upon  trees  at  an 
altitude  of  (iOOO  feet  to  TOOO  feet,  is  a  vers 
hands<ime  .species,  some  12  inches  or  18  inches 
long,  the  stout  stems  thickly  clothed  with  long, 
linear,  reflexcd,  dai'k  green  leaves.  This  plant 
enjoys  heavy  shade.  L.  dendroideum,  a  species 
from  North  America,  which  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  and  which  gives  a  pleasing  va- 
riety to  the  open-air  fernery,  may  be  likened  to 
a  miniature  Fir  tree.  L.  densum,  from  New 
Zealand,  grows  about  a  foot  liigh,  its  mimerons 
and  many-branched  stems  being  clothed  with 
closety-set,  short  imbricating  leaves,  the  plant 
resembling  a  miniature  Juniper.  Mv,  Williams 
of  HoUoway,  mu.st  be  credited  with  tlile  intro- 
duction of  some  few  sjiecies,  the  most  .'notable 
of  which  are  L.  cernnum,  scariosum,  and  L. 
volnbile.  The  first  is  a  plant  widely  di^itributed 
in  the  Tropics,  but  although  a  plant  with  so 
ivide  a  range  it  does  not  ditier  much  in  anything 
except  in  the  height.  The  stems. are  woody  and 
much  branclied,  furnislied  witli  small,  linear, 
needle-like,  jiale  green  leaves,  the  tips  of  all  the 
branches  ornamented  witli  a  small,  pemlulous 
haiiy,  cone-like  catkin, containing  the  siiorauwia. 
This  plant  is  said  to  grow  upon  limestone  rocks. 
L.  scariosum  is  a  beautiful  plant  that  should  be 
well  known  in  Fern  collections  by  this  time  ;  it 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  is 
conimou  in  the  woods  which  clothe  the  moun- 
tains in  the  nortl)ern  island  of  New  Zealand,  and 
also  occurs  in  similar  situations  in  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  branches  spreading  and  leafy,  leaves  alter- 
nate-lanceolate, winged  to  the  stem,  and  soft 
pale  green ;  the  spikes  bearing  the  sporangia 
are  erect,  cylindrical,  some  3  inches  long,  the 
ends  of  the  bracts  turned  back  (revolute).  L. 
volnbile  is  also  a  native  of  New  Zealand  and 
various  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  its  leaves 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  last-named  species 
but  the  sporangia  are  borne  in  short  catkin-like 
tassels  on  separate  branches,  and  the  plant 
moreover,  is  scandent,  ultimately  becoming  a 
lofty  climber. 
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The  cultivation  of  Club  Mosses  has  not 
hitherto  been  attended  with  a  great  amount  of 
success,  and  lience,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
treme beauty,  they  have  been  somewhat  ne- 
glected, and  many  kinds  once  grown  in  this 
country  have  been  lost.  These  plants  appear 
to  suffer  greatly  by  removal  from  their  native 
haunts,  the  check  they  receive  through  liaving 
their  roots  torn  and  lacerated  proving  fatal  in 
most  instances.  This  source  of  failure,  how- 
ever, could  be  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by 
sending  them  home  upon  portions  of  the  ma- 
terial on  which  they  are  found,  thus  avoiding 
any  disturbance  to  the  roots.  In  the  case  of 
epiphytal  kinds,  the.so  should  always  be  sus- 
pended in  baskets,  the  drainage  free  and  open, 
and  the  soil  used  should  be  in  the  shape  of 
knobs  of  spongy  peat,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss.  The  terrestrial  kinds  should 
be  placed  in  well  drained  pots  or  pans,  and 
potted  in  the  same  compost,  to  which  may  be 
added  with  advantage  some  sharp  sand  and  a 
few  nodules  of  charcoal,  for  although  they  en- 
joy an  abundant  supply  of  water,  they  ought 
never  to  become  saturated.  In  the  treatment 
of  the.se  plants  the  cultivator  often  errs  in 
placing  them  in  too  high  a  temperature  ;  some 
few  species,  however,  require  the  heat  of  an 
East  Indian  house,  but  nearly  all  the  epipliytal 
kinds  grow  at  as  great  an  elevation,  and  often- 
times associated  with  Odontoglossums.  This  in 
some  measure  should  be  a  guide  as  to  their 
requirements. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  aoWER. 

* 

ORCHIDS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

That  Orchids  may  be  grown  and  flowered  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess   glass    houses    was    strikingly  exemplified 


did  not  receive  much  .sunshine  were  two  large 
Wardiau  cases,  one  being  tilled  with  a  pretty 
collection  of  Filmy  Ferns,  the  Killarney  Fern 
(Trichomanes  radicans)  being  specially  notable, 
and  the  other  contained  numerous  Orchids, 
many  of  wliich  were  flowering  ;  these  also  had 
been  established  a  little  over  two  years.  They 
had  been  purchased  as  established  plants  (not 
newly  imported  pieces),  and  the  cheap  kinds 
had  been  selected  to  try  the  experiment.  The 
interior  of  the  case  had  been  fitted  uj)  with  virgin 


Soxihronitis  gr.indirtor.\  growing  on  cork. 


cork  to  represent  a  rough,  rocky  boulder  with 
many  cavities,  these  cavities  or  pockets  being 
filled  in  with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  Sphag- 
num Muss,  and  nodules  of  charcoal  of  different 
sizes,  and  in  which  the  plants  were  placed.  The 
whole  had  been  surfaced  with  live  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  judiciously  planted  with  several 
kinds  of  the  creeping  SelagineUas,  the  effect 
produced  being  truly  charming.  This  style  of 
Orchid  growing  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
dwellers  in  towns,   for   nothing  appears  to  be 


one  or  two  seasons'  gi'owth  in  this  country,  as 
newly-imported  plants  are  by  no  means  orna- 
mental, and  oftentimes  require  considerable  care 
to  establish.  The  species  flowering  in  the  case 
in  question  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  O.  Lindleyanum, 
Oncidium  cucullatum,  Masdevallia  ignea.  So- 
phronitis  graudiflora  (which  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  cuts),  and  S.  cernua  ;  whilst 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrie(crispum)and  roseum 
were  just  pushing  up  a  s]iike  each ;  so  also 
were  Cypripedium  insigne  and 
Ada  aurautiaca.  Epidendrum  vi- 
tellinum  and  Cypripedium  venus- 
tum  appeared  quite  happy  in  their 
situation,  but  were  not  flowering. 
Several  examples  of  these  twelve 
kinds  were  dotted  about,  and  all 
appeared  to  be  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. This  system  has  been 
adopted  by  one  who  formerly 
possessed  glass-houses,  and  a  nice 
collection  of  Orchids  which  were 
grown  by  himself,  so  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  best  kinds  to  select  and  of 
their  requirements  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  experiments  at 
starting.  The  plants  growing  in 
shallow  baskets  in  the  south 
window  were  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Oncidium  tigrinum,  La^lia  anceps,  L.  albida 
(the  three  latter  flowering),  Lycaste  aromatica, 
and  Cattleya  Harrisoniana.  Tliese  plants  were 
suspended  outside  the  window  in  the  open  air 
in  the  summer,  sometimes  when  a  soft  warm 
shower  was  falling  and  sometimes  during  the 
bright  sunshine,  but  they  had  never  remained 
in  the  open  through  the  night.  The  plants  all 
appeared  to  be  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  we 
shall  be  curious  to  watch  their  jirogress.  One 
great  want  to  render  the  growth  of  such  plants 
in  the  house  agreeable  is  a  hanging  basket  that 
will  prevent  drip. 


Sophronitis  grandifloi.!  (natural  size). 


recently  when  visiting  a  gentleman's  residence 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  where  Lielia  anceps 
and  L.  albida  were  flowering  in  a  sunny  window 
of  a  sitting-room.  These  plants  were  not 
recently  purchased  from  a  nursery,  but  had 
occupied  the  same  position  for  two  years,  saving 
an  occasional  removal  to  the  open  air  on  genial 
days  in  the  summer  months.  In  the  recess  of  a 
window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  which 


more  easy  of  accomplishment  than  to  obtain 
and  maintain  a  good  display  of  these  showy  and 
popular  flowers  if  the  kinds  are  carefully  se- 
lected. The  taste  for  these  plants  may,  more- 
over, be  indulged  in  by  those  of  limited  means, 
as  the  majority  of  the  varieties  suitable  for  this 
purpose  maybe  jiurchased  for  a  fewsliillings  each. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  commence  with  esta- 
blished plants,  that  is  to  say,  plants  that  have  made 


Orchids  at  Welham  Hall. — There  may  now 
be  seen  at  Welham  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  \V. 
Birks,  a  very  fine  collection  of  Orchids.  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  and  the  albino  variety  are  flowering 
very  freely,  as  also  D.  crassinode;  Tlie  Phalajnopsids 
are  also  well  done.  Some  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
Triana;  are  grown,  and  the  choicest  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandria  and  vexillarium.  The 
plants  are  all  in  rude  health. — F.  C. 

Coelogyne  cristata. — I  am  glad  to  see  further 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  only  by  comparing 
notes  that  we  can  get  at  the  real  truth.  When  I 
first  wrote  about  it  it  was  to  take  exception  to  some 
remarks  which  stated  that  it  would  succeed  well  in 
a  cool  greenhouse.  There  is  considerable  difference 
between  this  and  a  cool  Orchid  house.  Where 
Masdevallias  are  usually  grown  in  winter  the 
temperature  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
the  cooler  Cattleya  temperature — 50"  as  a  mini- 
mum. Mr.  Vicary  states  that  his  plants  were  grown 
witli  Masdevallias,  but  does  not  give  temperatures. 
His  remarks  are  of  no  practical  value  because  of 
this.  The  East  India  house  is  too  warm.  When  he 
states  that  the  plants  were  shifted  from  the  Mas- 
devallia house  into  warmer  quarters,  viz.,  the  back 
stage  of  one  of  the  lean-to  houses,  no  one  can  tell 
what  the  temperature  was  ;  it  might  be  too  warm, 
which  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  too  cool.  Again, 
the  back  stage  of  a  lean-to  house,  probably  a  long 
distance  from  the  glass  where  they  would  not  get 
suificient  ventilation,  is  the  worst  possible  position 
for  them.  The  remarks  by  "  C.  E."  come  under  the 
same  category ;  he  saw  "  a  batch  .  .  .  grown 
under  what  might  be  termed  cool  treatment,  as  heat 
was  only  applied  in  cold  or  dull  weather."  He  says 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  otlieroccupants  of  the 
house,  nor  does  he  give  the  winter  minimum  tempera- 
tures.    Applying  heat  in  cold  weather  necessitates 
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its  application  all  through  the  winter.  No  heat  is 
necessary  during  summer,  even  for  C'attleyas.  My 
contention  is  this  :  C.  cristata  will  not  thrive  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  at  all.  It  will  grow  and  flower  in 
an  ordinary  cool  Orchid  house,  and  all  the  better  if 
the  house  is  span-roofed  and  well  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  East  India  liouse  is  too  hot.  The  best 
place  is  the  Cattleya  house,  with  a  winter  tempera- 
ture of  oO*  to  55" ;  summer  temperature,  55"  to  60" 
— minimum,  of  course.  If  the  cool-house  tempera- 
ture comes  near  these  figures,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Coelogynes  will  succeed  remarkably  well.  —  J. 
Douglas. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum. — This  is  one  of  the 
easiest  cultivated  plants  in  the  whole  Orchid  family. 
We  have  half-a-dozen  plants  of  various  sizes  crowded 
with  spikes.  None  of  them  ever  fail  to  flower  freely. 
The  treatment  is  this  :  when  the  plants  have  passed 
out  of  bloom  we  place  them  in  a  high  temperature, 
say,  ti5°  at  night,  .shutting  up  the  house  with  sun- 
hcat  until  the  temperature  reaches  9(1°  to  K)(l°.  The 
plants  may  be  repotted  at  this  time,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  drainage. 
The  potting  soil  should  be  turfy  peat  and  Sphagnum 
in  equal  ]iroportions,  with  some  potsherds  and  char- 
coal to  keep  it  open  :  we  press  the  potting  soil  in 
moderately  firm.  The  plants  will  make  roots  freely 
and  grow  witli  great  vigour  all  through  the  summer 
and  early  avitunni  months.  When  growth  is  com- 
pleted, gradually  reduce  the  water  and  give  none  at 
all  in  winter,  unless  the  stems  are  showing  signs  of 
shrivelling,  when  enough  must  be  applied  to  pre- 
\ent  this.  I  do  not  keep  them  very  cool  in  winter  : 
they  are  placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  when  making 
their  growth  they  are  not  shaded  much,  only  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  scorching.  They  produce  their 
flowers  in  the  Cattleya  house. — J.  D. 

Angreecum  citratum.— This  is  a  small  free- 
growing  plant,  introduced  from  Madagascar  about 
twenty  years  ago.  For  a  long  time  it  was  very  scarce 
in  this  country.  In  growth  it  resembles  somewhat 
the  habit  of  a  small  Phahenopsis,  such  as  P.  rofiea. 
It  should  be  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood,  or  in  a 
small  basket,  and  be  kept  well  exposed  to  the  light, 
but  thaded  from  the  influence  of  the  burning  sun. 
The  spike  is  pendulous,  9  to  l-.i  inches  long,  and  bears 
fifteen  to  thirty  flowers  ;  these  are  flat,  slightly  less 
than  an  inch  acros.s,  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  man- 
I  er,  and  closely  set  together.  The  colour  is  pale 
citron-yellow,  and  in  some  varieties  almost  white  ; 
the  lip  is  furnished  with  a  long  flexuous  spur.  This 
Angtiecum  is  a  prolific  bloomer,  and  many  dozens  of 
plants  are  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Low's  nurtery  at 
Clapton  ;  most  of  these  bear  three  or  more  spites 
each,  and  the  wliole  have  a  charming  effect. — G. 

Steaming  Orchids.— This  system  is  now  quite 
the  recognised  method  of  destroying  insect  pests  in 
Sir.  Williams'  nursery,  the  advantages  claimed  for  it 
over  fumigation  being,  1st,  that  the  house  is  rapidly 
filled ;  'ind,  that  the  operator  is  not  required  to  be 
inside  the  house  ;  3rd,  that  Orchids  that  could  not  be 
fumigated  [without  causing  them  to  become  spotted 
and  lose  their  leaves  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
steaming  ;  and  lastly,  although  not  least,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  in  a  house  full  of  flowers,  and 
Ferns  with  delicate  fronds,  without  the  shghtest 
damage  accruing  therefrom.  On  a  recent  visit  we 
saw  such  flowers  as  delogyne  Lemoniana,  Odonto- 
glossum  Euckerianum,  Cymbidium  eburneum,  besides 
a  host  of  Cattleyas,  Calanthes,  and  various  Cvpripe- 
diums,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  steamiaf, 
but  the  flowers  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  speck  or 
blemish  ;  neither  had  the  young  and  immature  fronds 
of  the  Ferns  which  h.ad  passed  through  the  ordeal 
Euflered  in  the  least.— G. 


O.  triumphans  among  tliem,  jiut  fls  we  get  O.  hystrix, 
O-  luteo-purpureuui,  O.  WUckeauum,  &c.,  amongst  import;i. 
tions  of  0.  crispum.— J.  D. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


snour  xoTES.—oRcniDs. 


Odontoglo°sum     triumphans.— Referring    to 

emarks  by  "G."  in  Thk  Oabcex  (p.    32S),   I  agree   v 


„     --    the 

remarks  by  "G."  in  Thk  Oabcex  (p.  32S),  I  agree  with 
him  tliat  this  is  a  very  beautiful  species.  Indeed  I  think  it 
the  finest  and  brightest  of  all  the  yellow  ground  Odonto- 
glossums.  The  only  reason  it  is  neglected  I  should  imagine 
13  that  growers  cannot  afford  to  purchase  quantities  of  it.  It 
is  usually  found  growing  with  O.  Pescatorei,  and  those  pur- 
chasing  unBowoied   plants   of   the   last  named  may  find 
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April  12. 
The  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  floral  committees  held 
in  the  conservatory  was  rendered  remarkably  gay  and 
effective  by  the  large  groups  of  Narcissi  staged  by 
Messrs.  Ware,  Barr  and  Son,  and  Collins  and  Gabriel. 
It  was  also  rendered  particularly  attractive  by  the 
new  feature  of  cut  Roses  from  America,  which  were 
staged  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  by  numerous  in- 
teresting and  showy  groups  from  various  exhibitors. 

The  following  first- class  certificates  wera  awarded, 
viz.,    to    Rose  Puritan.      I'lanta    in    flower  and    cut 
blooms  of  this  Rose  were  staged  ;  they  had  been  sent 
from  America  to  this  country  for  exhibition,  eleven 
days  being  occupied   in  transit ;  they  arrived  in  ex- 
cellent condition.     The  foliage  of  this  variety  is  stout 
and   of   a  deep   metallic  green  ;    the   flowers   large, 
creamy  white,  of  exquisite  form  ;  petals  round,  and 
of  good  substance  ;  whilst  its  staying  properties  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  journey  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.     One  dozen   of  the  cut  blooms  had  been 
enclosed  in  an  htrmetically-sealed  box,  and  an  ecpial 
number  had  travelled  in  tubes  of  water  in  an  ordinary 
close  box  ;  there  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any 
appreciable  difference  in  their  condition.      .ludging 
by  the  examples  staged,  it  is  a  great  acquisition.     It 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  of  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  by  whom  we  believe  it  will  be  distributed 
in  this  cDuntry.    Rosa  poly.antha  minutifolia  alba  and 
Rose  Golden  Fairy,  exhibited  by  Mr.    H.   Bennett, 
Shepperttn  ;    the    first,    a  dwarf    plant    with    small 
leaves  and  pure  white  double  Daisy- like  flowers  ;  the 
Latter  being  freer  in  growth,  with  ample   leaves  and 
flowers  of  a  delicate  creamy  golden  colour.    Violet  Vic- 
toiia — a  large  group   of  this   as  shown  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Chamber.',  of  Isleworth,  proved  to  be  a  most  pro. 
fuse  bloomer  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  double,  of 
a   dark    purple   colour.      It  is   said   t)    be   a   cross 
between    The    Czar    and     Neapolitan,    having    the 
colour  of  the  former  and  the  fragrance  of  the  latter 
parent.  Cattleya  Trianie  SchiteJerie,  shown  by  Baron 
Schrieder,  Baron  F.  de  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  and 
Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  is  a  form 
with  large   and  stout  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  white,  flushed   with  pink  or  flesh  colour  ;  lip 
shghtly  deeper  in  colour,  with  orange  in  the  centre, 
which  colour  is  continued  round  the  convolute  middle 
lobe.     Odontoglossum    Pescatorei    virginale,   with   a 
long  raceme  bearing  large  pure  white  flowers,  stained 
at  the  ba'-e  of  the  lip  with  yellow,  the  form  cf  the 
flowers  gi\ing  one  an  idea  of  its  being  a  probable 
hybrid   between   ( ).   Pescatorei   and   (I.    citrosmum 
Exhibited  by  Baron  Schneder.     Adiantum  cuneatum 
Gordoni,  a  created  variety  indistiugui-hable  from  gran- 
diceps  ;  and  Cineraria  Alexander  Warwick,  of  dwarf 
habit ;  flow  ers  crimson,  the  lower  petak  bding  quilled, 
the  turned-over  portion   soft  rose.     Bt>th    were  ex- 
hibited   by   Messrs.    Gordon  and  Son,    nurserymen, 
Edinburgh.  Narcissus  cyclamineus,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;   Cine- 
raria Wm.  Pratt,  a  large  double  blue  form,  shown  by 
Mr.   Pratt,   Longleat  Gardens,  Warminster ;  Cycla- 
men Queen  of  Crimsons,  a  very  deep  crimson-flowered 
variety,    exhibited   by    Mr.    .T.    Odell,    Hillingdon  ; 
Cypripedium  leucorhodon,  a  cross  between  C.  Sedeni 
and  C.  Schliuii  albiflorum,  a  bold  growing  pLaut  with 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers  and  a  large  pouch;  Ania- 
rjllis  Nonpareil,   a  flower  "f  e.xquisite    shape,  good 
substance,  and  lioh,  deep  ciimson  in  colour  ;  Ama- 
ryllis Edith  Wynne,  a  form    of   the  reticulata  sec- 
tion, petals  crimson,  broadly  margined  with  white, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  .Tames  Veitch  and  Sons ;   Au- 
ricula  Sir   Wm.    Hewitt,   a    deep   purple,   maroon- 
flowered  variety,  and  Abbe  Lizst,  green-edged,  Loth 
shown   by  Mr.   J.  Douglas,  Great   Gearies,  Ilford  ; 
Odontoglossum   crispum  (Mr.   Thompson's    variety), 
bearing  a  spike  of  very  bold  and  handsome  flowers, 
ea?h  measuring  some  i\    inches  across  ;    white,  dis- 
tinctly  blotched  with    bright   cinnamon-brown,   the  | 


tinct  two-ranked  manner  ;  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Stone,  Staffs. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  staged  a  very  fine  group  of  Narcissi,  con- 
taining most  of  the  leading  forms,  for  which  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  received  a  similar  award 
for  a  large  group  of  Narcissi,  fringed  with  Chionodoxa 
Lucili»,  Anemone  fulgena,  Allium  neapolitanum, 
Freesii  refracta,  and  other  spring  flowers,  also  an 
interesting  mixed  group,  amongst  which  were  fine 
examples  of  Primula  rosea,  cashmeriana,  and  uivea, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Zephryanthes  carniola,  Ophrys 
tenthrediuifera,  Lacheualias,  &c. 

Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabiiel,  Waterloo  Road, 
London,  were  also  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  a  magnificent  group  of  Narcissi,  edged  with 
Anemone  splendens,  both  single  and  double  forms  ; 
A.  fulgens  multipetali,  and  various  other  fpring 
flowers.     A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  staged  a  pretty 
group,  amongst  which  we  noted  a  very  distinct  and 
novel  form  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  named  atro- 
sacguineum,  in  which  the  spathe  was  of  a  very  deep 
blood  colour,  the  blue-Howered  Tillandsia  Lindeni, 
various  .Sarracenias  bearing  hand.some  flowers,  the 
rare  Vanda  cristata,  Ochna  multiflora,  a  finely- 
flowered  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Veitchianum, 
and  numerous  profusely-flowered  plants  of  the  best 
form  of  Boronia  megastigma,  &c. 

The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  contributed  a  very 
interesting  group  of  plants  which  have  somewhat 
gone  out  of  fashion  of  hate  years,  but  assuredly  would 
again  become  popular  if  more  frequently  seen  at  such 
gatherings  as  these.  The  most  notable  were  several 
kinds  of  Boronias,  Epacris,  Acacias,  and  Chorozema", 
the  beautiful  and  rare  Pentapterygium  rugosum, 
various  Grevilleas,  l>.vrwiuias,  &c.  From  the  her- 
baceous department  also  cams  the  exquisite  Primula 
Keedi,  with  hairy  leaves  and  white  flowers,  almost 
like  a  Snowdrop  ;  P.  marginata  densiflora,  and  P. 
spectabilis  Glusiana.  A  silver  Bjmksiau  medal  was 
deservedly  awarded. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  Forest  Hill,  stiged  a  large 
p'ant  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworlhi,  bearing  some  200 
of  its  beautiful  and  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  for 
which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Messr.s. 
Laing  also  staged  several  specimens  of  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  staged  a 
handsome  group,  consi-»ting  of  Amaryllis,  Azalea,  &e.; 
notable  were  Amarylhs  Illlustriou",  crimson  flushed 
with  carmine;  Nonpareil,  rich  ciimson;  Panmure, 
bearing  six  flowers  on  the  truss.  Azalea  calyciflora, 
a  vaiiety  in  the  way  of  obtusa,  but  with  the  calyx 
enlarged  a^d  coloured,  and  a  pretty  white  form  of 
Azalea  obtusa  named  alba,  were  noteworthy.  An- 
dromeda japonica,  beating  a  profusion  of  pendent 
racsmes  of  white,  bell-shaped  flowers,  was  also  con- 
spicuous. 

Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  Eas'  Sheen,  on- 
tributed  a  well-bloomed  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
Findleyanum. 

Baron  Sohroeder,  of  The  Dell,  Egham,  sent 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  a  cut  spike  of  the  unique 
and  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Veitchianum. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  sent 
a  basket  of  cut  flowers,  containing  hybrid  Hellebores 
and  seedling  Primula  denticulata,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  staged  a  few  excellent  new  seed- 
ling Auriculas,  the  most  notable  being  Snowdon's 
Knight,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Innocence,  and  two  others 
previously  referied  to. 

Mr.  Measures,  of  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell, 
sent  cut  blooms  of  a  very  fine,  pure  white-flowered 
Pelargonium  named  Miss  F.  Measures,  which  was 
stated  to  retain  its  purity,  which  the  majority  of  the 
white  varieties  do  not. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  exhibited  the  pretty  little 
Primula  longibarda. 

Sir  G.  Macleay,  of  Pendell  Court,  sent  a  collection 
of  cut  blooms,  amongst  which  we  noted  Urge  panicles 
of  Fuchsia  arborea,  Hardeiibergias,  numerous  varie- 


raceme  bearing  nine  flowers  ai ranged  in  a  very  dis- 1  ties  of  Vandas  and  other  Orchids  ;  Paulowuia  impe- 
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rialis,  and  the  Natal  Streptocarpua  Polyanthus,  &c. 
A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhampstead,  contributed 
a  remarkably  fine  group  of  the  Japanese  Azalea 
mollis,  with  very  large  flowers,  the  colours  being 
extremely  variable.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton,  staged  a  striking 
■and  well-grown  group  of  small  Ferns,  containing 
many  species  and  varieties.  A  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.'  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  Bickley,  sent  Cymbidium 
eburneum  Philbrickianmn,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
and  the  old,  but  seldom  seen,  Cattleja  amethystina. 

Scientific  committee.  —  Mr.  Maw  exhibited 
the  following  species  of  Crocus :  C.  biflorus  var. 
Pestalozzaj,  from  near  Constantinople,  with  a  very 
small  white  perianth  ;  C.  minimus,  DO.,  from  Ajaccio, 
Corsica,  with  daik  purple  outer  petals  and  lighter 
coloured  ones  within  ;  C.  Imperati,  from  Bavillo, 
South  Italy,  the  only  species  with  a  rose-coloured 
perianth  ;  also  a  white  variety  of  the  same,  first  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Lowe,  who  sent  it  to  the  late  Rev. 
H.  H.  Crewe.  Mr.  Maw  observed  that  the  obesa 
form  of  Corbularia — not  a  distinct  form — was  charac- 
teristic of  many,  as  of  C.  nivalis,  both  of  larger  and 
smaller  kinds,  N.  nanus,  found  wild  near  Bewdley, 
Salop.  Mr.  Maw  also  showed  specimens  of  a  species 
of  Chionodoxa  from  Crete,  having  a  much  smaller 
flower  than  C.  Luciliae.  Dr.  Masters  observed  that 
the  latter  will  degenerate  in  a  wet  soil  so  as  to 
assume  a  diminished  stature,  which  was,  therefore, 
probably  solely  due  to  its  habitat.  A  Fritillaria  from 
Erzeroum,  Armenia  (chocolate-flowered),  .and  which 
was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  with  a  yellow 
form  from  mountains  near  Smyrna;  alsoavernal  form 
of  Colchicum  from  the  Dardanelles  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Maw. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  a  small  species  of 
Primrose  which  had  come  up  amongst  Himalayan 
seed,  and  several  blossoms  of  seedlings  of  Scott 
Wilson,  showing  the  retention  of  the  blue  tint, 
though  exhibiting  great  \'ariety  of  colours.  Mr. 
W.  D'Arcy  Godolphin  Csborne  sent  a  jjlant  of  a 
white  Primrose  found  wild  near  Biarritz.  Though  a 
common  cultivated  form  it  is  probably  rare  in  a  wild 
state.  It  was  growing  in  red  clay.  Colonel  Clarke 
exhibited  blessoms  of  a  hybrid  of  Primula  ciliata 
crossed  by  pollen  of  a  dark  alpine  Auricula.  The 
colour  closely  resembled  the  latter,  but  the  corolla 
was  very  large,  being  quite  half  as  large  again  as  the 
Auricula,  while  the  centre  was  of  a  deeper  yellow. 
Colonel  Clarke  also  showed  a  leaf  of  a  hybrid  between 
llheuni  palmatum  and  the  common  garden  Rhubarb, 
K.  undulatum.  Piev.  G.  Henslow  exhibited  a  mauve- 
coloured  bloom  of  an  Azalea  which  had  appeared  on 
a  shrub  with  nearly  scarlet-coloured  flowers.  The 
foliage  on  the  sport  was  much  larger  and  more  hairy 
than  on  the  usual  branch.  Moreover,  in  the  sport 
there  was  a  tendency  to  doubling,  but  not  in  the 
normal  flower. 

A  communication  was  read,  giving  details  of  Mr. 
Tail's  and  Mr.  Barr's  observations  in  North  and 
South  Portugal. 

Corhularias. — Of  these  was  found  a  large  form, 
perhaps  conspicua  or  'serotina,  in  marshy  ground, 
and  in  sandy  woods  of  Pmus  maritima,  edging  the 
marshes ;  there  was  a  much  dwarfer  form,  varying  in 
colour  from  a  rich  orange  to  pale  yellow,  distinctly 
Etriped  with  greeoish  white  ;  all  probably  of  one 
species,  but  with  variations,  due  to  environment,  as 
some  of  the  larger  kinds,  planted  in  ISS'J  in  a  dry 
situation,  have  become  reduced  this  year.  On  higher 
ground  in  North  Portugal  the  Corbularias  are  small, 
with  Rush-like,  twisted,  and  drooping  leaves  ;  but  at 
3000  feet  in  the  Gerez  Mountains  was  C.  nivalis, 
with  erect  leaves  and  small  flowers,  varying  from  a 
rich  yellow  to  pale  sulphur.  In  February  a  fine  form, 
probably  C.  obesa,  Salisb.,  was  found  in  Estremadura, 
at  Montegil.  Mr.  Tait  remarks  upon  the  varying 
lengths  of  the  styles  in  this  species,  and  thinks  that 
it  is  an  unstable  character  for  classificatory  purposes. 
He  notices — what  has  been  already  observed  by 
others — a  similar  unstability  in  the  stamen  of  N. 
triandrus,  an  approximation  towards  heterostylism. 
It  is  rare,  he  adds,  to  find  the  style  deep  down  in  the 
Ajax  section. 


A  small-flowered  form  of  Ajax,  transplanted  in 
18S.5,  has  now  borne  flowers  equal  in  size  to  the 
larger  form,  the  small  size  being  attributed  by  Mr. 
Tait  to  poverty  of  soil.  He  notices  great  variation 
in  the  forms  of  the  flowers  representing  maxiraus, 
major,  and  the  Tenby,  suggesting  to  Mr.  Barr 
that  these  forms  originally  came  from  Portugal. 
Near  Broga  forms  with  the  perianth  paler  than  the 
crown,  as  in  the  English  and  Scotch  wild  form,  were 
met  with.  Ajax  bicolor  occurred  in  abundance,  and 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  pi.  1187,  Botanical  Maga- 
zine. Mr.  Barr  has  found  N.  Johnstoni  in  several 
localities  in  North  Spain.  N.  triandrus  is  specially 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  variations  in  form 
of  flower,  foliage,  size  of  bulb,  &c.,  together  with  the 
curious  trimorphism  of  the  sexual  organs.  N.  trian- 
drus var.  concolor  was  found  in  a  few  mountainous 
situations  by  Professor  Henriques,  and  Mr.  Tait  iden- 
tifies it  with  Parkinson's  N.  juncifolius  flore-luteo 
reflexo  (Par/id,  p.  92),  remarkable  for  its  golden- 
yellow  colour.  N.  Jonquilla,  a  remarkably  large 
form,  has  flowered  with  Mr.  Tait.  Mr.  Tait  con- 
cludes his  interesting  commurication  with  some 
remarks  on  hjbrids,  all  of  which  are  of  a  creamy- 
white  colour  when  due  to  the  natural  crossing  ol 
pseudo-N.  and  N.  triandrus.  Other  hybrids  from 
Gerez  are  uniform  in  size,  colour,  &c.,  and  partake  of 
the  features  of  both  the  parents,  viz.,  C.  nivalis  and 
N.  tiiandrus.  He  asks,  Why  are  these  hybrids  so 
rare,  and  do  they  die  out  ? 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK, 

Narcissus  Corbularia  conspicuus.— We  enclose  a 
few  1  ilooms  of  Narcissus  Corbularia  conspicuvi-s.  We  think 
it  a  good  tbiug  wlien  established.— Collins  Bro.s.  ANn 
Gahriel. 

\^  A  very  fine,  large-flowered  form  of  tlie  Hoop  Petticoat 
Xareisaiis.—  Ed. 

Curious  Gloxinia.  — I  send  you  a  curious  Gloxinia, 
pr.jdiicii'g  in  additinn  to  the  usual  flower  two  blooms  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  flowering  stem.     Is  this  unusual  ?— R.  Frisby. 

*♦*"  The  Gloxinia  ssnt  had  flowered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  were  two  blooms  at  tne  base  of  the 
flowering  stem.     This  is  not  unusual.— Ed. 

Clematis  '"indivisa  lobata.— This  is  a  half- 
hardy  climljor,  far  less  known  and  grown  than  its 
nterits  deserve.  It  differs  from  the  typical  form  in 
having  lobed  leaves  and  larger  flowers.  It  is  gene- 
rally distributed  throughout  the  New  Zealand 
islands,  where  it  is  said  to  festoon  the  trees  on  the 
skirts  of  the  forests.  In  cultivation  it  proves  to  be 
a  free-growing  plant,  and  an  aVuinilaiit  bloomer 
throughout  the  winter  mouths,  if  planted  out  in  the 
border  of  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  a 
mixture  composed  of  about  two  parts  loam  and  one 
of  rough  peat.  The  flowers  are  star-shaped,  pure 
white,  and  sweet  scented.  We  noted  this  variety 
blooming  in  the  large  Camellia  house  in  Mr.  Laing's 
luirsery  at  Forest  Hill,  where  it  has  been  a  conspi- 
cu(jus  object  for  some  weeks. — G. 

Streptosolon  Jamesoui. — This  very  showy, 
frce-tlowering  greenhouse  plant,  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  under  the  name  of  Browallia,  is  a  native  of 
Ecuador.  It  appears  to  have  been  lost,  and  was 
re-introduced  some  few  years  back.  It  is  a  compact 
growing  plant,  and  readily  forms  a  handsome  speci- 
men if  struck  from  cuttings  taken  early  in  spring, 
and  grown  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  open  air  in 
summer,  producing  dense  racemes  of  flower,  which 
are  orange-yellow  when  they  first  open,  but  clianae 
when  fully  expanded  to  cinnabar-rod.  Although 
this  has  usually  been  considered  a  summer  blodimr, 
wo  saw  it  laden  with  flowers,  in  the  middle  of 
-March,  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  object  in  the  intermediate  house. 
— G. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society. — Any  honorary, 
foreign,  or  corresjionding  member  of  the  society 
may  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Frost  Report  free  of 
charge  by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Mr. 
George  Maw,  F.L.S.,  of  Benth,all,  Kenley,  has  been 
cliTtiil  a  member  of  council  vice  Mr.  A.  B.  Mit- 
ford,  t'.B.,  who  has  resigned.  It  has  been  decided 
to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  show  and  conference  on 
the  8th  and  ftth  of  November  next.  The  idea  of 
holding  a  conference  on  Grapes  has  been  abandoned 
for  this  year.     Arrangements  will  shortly  be  made 


by  which  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
who  are  not  Fellows  of  the  society,  will  be  admitted 

to  the  gardens  on  easy  terms. 

Seedling  Carnations. — I  herewith  enclose  a 
bloom  from  one  of  my  last  year's  seedling  Carna- 
tions, which  well  shows  the  sportive  character  of 
these  growing  favourites.  The  seed  from  which 
the  .above  came  from  was  supposed  to  be  white,  and 
of  the  Tree  section ;  whereas  the  habit  and  manner 
of  flowering  of  this  partake  almost  exactly  of  the 
border  class,  and,  as  you  will  see,  the  colour  is 
nearly  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  old  dark  Clove, 
while  the  scent  is  quite  as  powerful.  I  was  curious 
to  measure  it,  when  I  found  its  circumference  to  be 
exactly  9  inches. — J.  Knight,  li/isom. 

*,f*  A  fine  large  flower  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet 
colour,  the  perfume  very  strong  as  in  the  old  Clove. 
It  docs  not  split  the  calyx. — Ed. 


Law. 


OVERSEERS  OF  LEWISHAM  T'.  H.  J.  COBB. 
This  was  an  application  of  the  overseers  for  the  pay- 
ment of  £2  lis.  for  rates  in  respect  of  his  cottage  and 
nursery  grounds,  Derby  Villas,  Forest  Hill.  Mr. 
Coxwell  appeared  for  Mr.  Cobb,  and  contended  that 
after  the  decision  Purser  r.  The  Worthing  Local 
Board,  heard  in  the  Divisional  Court  before  Mr. 
.lustice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Willis,  Mr.  Cobb  could 
be  assessed  in  respect  of  the  nursery  grounds  at  a 
quarter  only,  but  as  regards  the  cottage  occupied  by 
him  at  the  full  value.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Clutty,  the  collector,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was 
one  assessment  only.  Mr.  Montague  Williams,  att  r 
considering,  said  that  there  should  be  separate  assess- 
ments for  the  land  and  cottage,  and  having  reference 
to  the  Inhabited  House  Duty  Act  of  1881,  adjourned 
the  case  to  allow  the  parties  to  come  to  terms. 


Easter  decorations. — One  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  many  decorations  made  in  the  beautiful  church 
here  has  this  year  been  of  the  fine  deep  scarlet  Ge- 
ranium Henri  Jacoby.  This  has  been  grown  largely 
in  6  inch  and  7-inoh  pots  for  rooms  and  cut  flowers, 
for  which  I  find  it  most  useful.  Also  for  mixing  in 
groups  of  plants  in  chancel  of  church  or  elsewhere, 
with  Palms,  Callas,  Cytisus,  and  Spirsas,  this  beau- 
tiful Geranium  has  no  equal.  On  Easter  day,  another 
subject  used  largely  here  for  vases  was  branches  in 
flower  of  the  fragrant  Stauntonia  latitolia.  Long 
branches  cut  the  night  before  and  placed  in  pans  of 
water  will  stand  without  fl.>g,dng  during  the  next  day 
in  tins  of  wet  sand  in  the  church.  Wherever  re- 
quired, we  have  a  plant  [of  the  Stauntonia  planted 
out  and  trained  up  the  pillars  of  the  conservatory  in 
the  centre  of  the  glass  range  at  this  place,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year  its  delicious  scent  pervades  the  i>lace. 
The  church  here,  lately  redecorated  by  Mr.  Har.ild 
Willoughby,  was  last  Sunday  unusually  bright  with 
flowers.— Bailey  Wadds,  Birdsall  Gardens,  York. 


We  regret  to  he:ir  of  the  death  of  M.  Jules  ValJerand,  a  very 
araialjle  and  excellent  French  gardener,  who  raised  most  of 
the  pretty  Gloxinias  that  have  been  added  to  our  g.ardens 
during  the  last  twenty  ytars  or  so.  He  was  the  first  we  saw 
in  possession  of  the  beautiful  delicately  spotted  kinds  which 
he  raised  near  Bourgival. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

One  Ar-.ciaus  to  iTjiOic— We  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  tho 
Peach  flowers.  We  have  examined  several  and  find  th  .t  the 
fruit  has  set. 

Names    of    plants-— iJ.    /.,    Guil<l/ord.~l,  Lycaste 

HarrisonL-e  ;  2.  a  form  very  near  the  variety  eburnea. 

.i.  .S. — Arabia  albida. ,/.    IV.   T. — Narcissu.s  cyclamineus. 

A.   McD.,  Perth. — Auricula,   very  large,  but  somewhat 

rough;  paste  much  cracked. J.  C,  Cotei-ahn-.—  l,  Diplo- 

pappus  chrjsophylla  ;  2,  Ciipressvis  Lawsoniana ;  3,  appa- 
rently a  variety  of  Abies  exoelfa,  specimen  itisuflicient  with- 
out description  of  habit ;  4,  Taxus  baccata,  if  pendulous,  va- 
riety   Dovastoui. //.     ./.    ^V  ,    Hii^/mji.^    C«.s/^e.— Srecimen 

bloom  much  dried  up  ;  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  coloured 

Primrose  of  little  distinctness  of  character. it/.  Pacolto. — 

Your  Adi.antum  appears  identical  with  A.  Luddem.annianum. 
The  Pteris  is  certainly  broader  than  the  typical  P.  tremula, 
but  from  a  single  frond  we  are  unable  to  judge  if  the  plant 

merits  a  varietal    distinction. i>.   I).,   .'iittiitdbfuinu — 1, 

Odoutoglossum  gloriosum  ;  2,  Vauda  tricolor  formosa ;  3,  V 
_uavis ;  4,  V.  tricolor  ins'gnis ;  .5,  Cyiubidium  aloifoljum. 
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"  YOEKSHIRElIA^t." 

PINUS  PATULA. 

Having  a  long  time  ago  had  some  experience  of 
this  Mexican  Pine,  I  can  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Webster  (p.  337)  says  of  it.s  beauty,  but  must 
confess  that  I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  is  hardy.  Amongst  other  reputed  tender 
varieties,  in  the  year  1800  I  found  a  very  fine 
tree  favourably  planted  at  Eastnor,  but  that 
fatal  winter  killed  it.  At  a  gentleman's  place, 
much  warmer  and  better  sheltered,  a  short  dis- 
tance away  1  saw  a  much  finer  tree  than  ours, 
but  that  also  was  destroyed,  and  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  too  tender  for  the 
west  midlands.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon  it  may 
do  well,  but  those  two  counties  no  more  repre- 
sent our  English  climate  than  tiie  first  Rose 
ushers  in  the  summer  ;  consequentlj',  much  as 
all  luvers  of  Conifers  may  wish  to  plant  a  tree 
wliose  lovely  leaves  represent  thousands  of  skeins 
of  silk,  I  fear  we  must  search  far  and  wide 
through  the  average  counties  of  England  before 
we  meet  with  a  specimen  equal  to  that  at  Pen- 
carrow.  Mr.  Webster,  however,  is  a  great 
authority,  and  his  article  should  have  weight 
with  the  trade  who,  for  reasons  well  known  to 
themselves  and  plauters  generall}',  have  dropped 
P.  patula  out  of  their  lists,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  again  ofler  it 
to  the  public.  If  found  too  tender  for  cold  and 
exposed  districts,  the  owners  of  large  conserva- 
tories and  winter  gardens  might  grow  it  for 
years,  as  they  now  grow  the  Norfolk  Island 
Araucarias  in  tubs  for  the  decoration  of  their 
terraces  through  the  summer.  The  habit  of  the 
tree,  it  is  true,  is  rather  against  its  being  crowded 
in  a  cold  house  in  whiter,  but  a  specimen 
nevertheless  confined  to  the  pyramidal  form 
and  "20  feet  or  more  in  height  would  fomi  a 
charming  novelty.  The  Dacrydiums,  the  Calli- 
tris,  the  Fitzroyas,  the  Cunuinghamias,  and 
all  the  tender  Araucarias  do  well  in  mode- 
rate-sized tubs,  and  tliis  soft  and  lovely  Pine 
wuuld  go  well  with  any  of  them.  Another 
graceful  Pine  with  us — the  hardiest  of  the 
Mexican  race — is  P.  Montezumaj.  This,  un- 
fortunately, is  seldom  met  with,  but  planters, 
I  think,  in  all  sheltered  places  might  give  it  a 
trial,  for  certainly  it  is  much  hardier  than  P. 
patula.  Tender  Conifers  generally  with  us  are 
now  beginning  to  show  the  effect  of  the  past 
protracted  winter.  Some  of  our  beautiful  Pinus 
insignis,  so  terribly  mutOated  by  the  snow,  are 
slightly  browned,  but  not  seriously.  The  parts 
suddenly  exposed  by  the  loss  of  large  branche.s 
have  suft'ered  most,  and  the  piercing  north  wind 
which  has  been  blowing  for  some  days  is  making 
its  mark,  as  it  follows  nearly  in  the  line  of  the 
snowstorm.  Pinus  Ayacahuite,  or  Don  Pedro, 
another  of  Hartweg's  introductions  from  the 
mountains  in  Northern  Mexico,  is  slightly 
tinged,  not  on  the  north,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, but  on  the  south  side.  Next  to  P. 
patula  this  is  one  of  the  softest  and  most  grace- 
ful Pines  1  am  acquainted  mth,  but  being  de- 
cidedly ti;nder,  I  cannot  recommend  it  to  in- 
land planters.  Here  it  is  jilanted  on  the  south 
side  of  a  limestone  knoll  450  feet  above  sea 
level,  upon  which  Pinus  insignis  and  Abies 
Pindrow  pass  through  the  sharpest  winters 
withcjut  losing  an  old  leaf  or  a  young  spring 
growth.  W.  C. 


with  descriptions  of  the  various  Planes,  so  as  to  settle 
the  knotty  points  in  their  nomenclature.  All  the 
large  Plane  trees  in  and  about  London  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Platanus  occidentalis  or  American  Plane, 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  considered  tenderer  than 
the  Oriental  Plane  ia  because  it  cot  unfrequently 
suffers  severely  from  having  its  young  leaves  and 
fresh  growth  half  killed  by  late  frosts  in  May, 
particularly  after  mild  winters  and  early  springs.  In 
all  other  respects  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  Oriental  Plane. 
The  Maple-leaved  or  Spanih  Plane  (P.  actrifolia) 
has  the  same  spreading  habit  and  fruit  as  the  Oriental 
Plane,  and  never  grows  to  so  great  a  height  as  the 
American  Plane.  The  Oriental  Plane  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  of  all  the  Planes,  both  for  shade  and 
handsome  foliage;  but  it  is,  not  nearly  so  rapid  a 
grower  as  the  American  Plane,  particularly  when 
young.  It  forms  a  round  and  rather  dense-headed 
tree,  seldom  exceeding  60  feet  in  height,  with  a 
comparatively  short,  but  massive  stem,  which  soon 
divides  into  several  robust  arms,  the  lower  ones  of 
which  Bre  the  largest,  spreading  horizontally  to  a 
very  considerable  distance.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  planting  Oriental  Planes— as  trees  for 
shade  along  a  public  thoroughfare— is  in  getting  them 
with  stems  sufficiently  tall  to  raise,  when  full  grown, 
their  lowtr  and  wider  spreading  branches  high 
enough  so  as  not  to  interfere  witti  vehicles  passing 
under  them. — A.  L.  S. 


Plane  trees  in  London There  seems  to  be 

a  good  deal  cf  confusion,  especially  in  nurseries,  with 
r.'gard  to  the  names  of  Ihe  various  Planes  now  grown 
in  this  countiy,  and  it  would  be  of  great  service  if 
Eome  one  of  authority  would  give  us  a  good  account, 


THE  DROPMORE  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

"W.  G."  tells^us  (p.  2S9)  that  the  Douglas  Fir  at 
Dropmore  "  is  probably  the  finest  in  Europe."  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  tallest  in  Europe,  but  as 
regards  size  of  stem  it  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
several  of  its  kind  even  in  our  own  little  island,  as 
the  following  measurements,  taken  to-day  of  a  couple 
out  of  many  specimens  at  Penrhyn,  will  clearly 
show  : — 

No.  1— Girth  of  st«m  at  3  feet  up,  13  feet  8J  Inches. 
Do.  5       ,,       11    „    3       „ 

Do.  l->         .,  9    ,,     4 

Twenty-four  feet  in  length  of  the  butt  contains  ex- 
actly 131  feet  of  wood. 

No.  2— Girth  of  stem  .it  3  feet  up,  11  feet  9  inches. 
Do.  21         ,,  S    „     4       ,, 

Forty- two  feet  in  length  of  the  stem  contains  21"  feet 
of  excellent  clean  timber.  Both  specimens  are 
feathered  to  the  ground  with  bright,  healthy  foliage, 
the  diameter  of  spread  of  branches  being  from  50  feet 
to  tJO  feet.  That  these  fine  trees  are  not  what  is 
termed  "carrot-shaped,"  but  of  gradual  taper  through- 
out, will  be  easily  seen  from  the  stem-measurement-i 
at  12  feet  and  21  feet  respectively. 

Now,  as  the  Dropmore  tree  is  only  about  10  feet  in 
girth  at  a  yard  from  the  ground  (3  feet  8i  inches  less 
than  the  Penrhyn  tree),  it  would  certainly  look  vtry 
small  indeed  if  placed  beside  the  colossal  giants 
whose  measurements  are  given  above.  Allowing  the 
Dropmore  tree  to  be  4  feet  in  girth  at  50  feet  from  the 
ground,  its  total  contents  would  only  reach  about 
100  feet — not  half  that  of  the  largest  tree  at  Penrhyn. 
It  may  be  well  also  to  state  that,  unlike  the  Drop 
more  Douglas  Fir,  those  of  Penrhyn  have  had  no 
coddUng  nor  "  loads  of  soil  placed  around  their  roots," 
and  no  kind  hand  to  remove  at  the  proper  time  rival 
leaders  nor  correct  ungainly  side  branches.  One  of 
the  branches  of  No.  1  is  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
Dropmore  tree,  being  exactly  6  feet  in  girth. 

I  had  an  interview  the  other  day  with  the  old  man 
who  planted  these  trees,  but,  alas  '.  age  had  brought 
its  infirmities,  and  *'  the  memory  was  not  so  good  as 
it  used  to  be."  He  remembered  well,  however,  hav- 
ing, with  another  man,  carried  five  plants  in  pots 
from  the  flower  garden  and  placing  them  in  their 
present  position.  (This,  I  believe,  from  careful  in- 
vestigation, was  fifliy-one  years  ago,  but  as  I  have 
no  direct  evidence,  these  figures  must  only  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth. ) 

The  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  in  a  letter  received  this 
morning,  likewise  informs  me  that  in  his  pinetum  at 
Bicton,  one  of  the  Douglas  Firs  measures  10  feet 
6  inches  at  5  feet  up.  This  is  even  a  much  larger 
stem  than  that  of  the  Dropmore  tree.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  Dropmore  Douglas  Fir  is  not  a  perfect 


specimen,  for  many  of  its  branches  were  broken  off 
during  a  snowstorm  some  years  ago.  How  does  it 
come  that  the  Dropmore  tree  was  planted  in  1823 
("  W.  G.,"  p.  2>9),  for  the  seeds  "were  only  received 
by  Mr.  Frost  from  the  late  Lord  Grenville  early  in 
December,  1827  ?"  Was  it  planted  in  its  present 
position  as  a  nine-montbs-old  seedling?  *'W.  G," 
tells  us  further  regarding  the  Douglas  Fir  that,  "  as  a 
rule,  it  is  not  a  good  tree  for  sandy  soils,"  but  it  may 
surprise  him  to  know  that  this  is  the  very  class  of 
soil  which  has  produced  the  above  unique  specimens. 
On  light  alluvial  deposit  we  have  many  very  large 
trees,  and  on  dampish  loam  likewise. 

The  above  is  written  with  the  sole  object  of  again 
correcting  the  oft-repeated  mistake  regarding  the 
Dropmore  Douglas  Fir  being  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.  It  may,  as  before  stated,  be  one  of 
the  tallest  (I  am  getting  up  a  list  of  the  tallest,  and 
will,  I  hope,  ere  long  be  able  to  speak  with  certainty 
on  this  matter),  but  in  point  of  size  it  can  bear  no 
comparison  with  many  others  ;  and  height  without 
thickness  can  hardly  claim  for  its  possessor  the  right 
of  being  recorded  as  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind. 

A.  D.  Webster. 

Penrhyn  Castle,  North  Wales. 


ROADS  ACROSS  PEAT  BOGS. 

Fagots  are  often  used  for  forming  the  foundation 
of  roads  across  bogs,  but  though  an  old  plan,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  best  possible,  as  by  the  pressure  of 
traffic  the  water  of  the  bog  is  forced  up  through  the 
fagots,  and  the  stDnes  forming  the  covering  will 
sometimes  fall  through  on  to  the  ground  below. 

The  first  operation  in  making  a  road  over  a  peat 
bog  is  to  make  large  open  drains  at  a  considerable 
distance  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  intended  site  of 
the  road  on  each  side.  When,  by  the  operation  of 
these  drains,  the  surface  has  somewhat  subsided 
from  the  sscape  of  the  water  held  by  the  peat  soil, 
other  drains  should  be  made  along  eich  side  of  the 
intended  road.  The  whole  of  the  peat  excavated 
from  the  drains  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  as  for 
fuel,  and  when  the  surface  of  the  site  of  the  road  hag 
become  firm,  any  hollows  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
dried  peat,  and  the  unbroken  surface  coverifd  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches  with  it — first  with  pieces  the 
size  of  bricks,  and  then  with  small  piec38  the  size  of 
hens'  eggs — until  a  convex  form  of  cross-section  is 
attained.  Some  will  suppose  that  this  use  of  peat  is 
very  much  like  restoring  the  surface  to  its  original 
condition,  but  a  remarkable  property  of  peat  is,  that 
when  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  it  will  never  again 
absorb  water,  and  this  renders  this  earth,  on  being 
completely  deprived  of  water,  an  excellent  material 
for  forming  the  foundation  of  roads  over  boga.  When 
covered  with  dried  peat  the  road  may  be  spread 
with  broken  stones  in  the  aame  manner  as  any  other 
road. 

Roads  made  upon  peat  boga  in  the  above  manner 
are  remarkably  pleasant  to  travel  upon,  and,  without 
sensible  increase  to  the  force  of  traction  in  the  draught 
of  loads,  of  all  others  the  most  durable,  arising  from 
a  degree  of  elasticity  possessed  by  no  other  description 
of  soil.  I  may  siy  that,  whilst  a  road  made  up  n  a 
peat  bog  is  the  most  durable,  that  miHe  upin  rock  is 
the  least  so,  and  the  deficiency  of  durability  is  in 
proporti'  n  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock  ;  the  experse 
of  maintenance  wUl  thus  be  much  less  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter. 

When  a  road  is  carried  over  a  m-:)rass  that  cannob 
be  thoroughly  drained,  the  soil  should  on  no  account 
be  removed,  but  the  surface  should  be  kept  entire, 
and  any  hollows  in  it  should  be  filled  up  with  material 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  site  of  the 
road.  The  surface  should  then  be  covered  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  with  concrete,  composed  of  six  parts, 
by  measure,  of  gravel  and  one  part  of  Portland 
cement,  before  the  application  of  the  broken-stone 
covering.  A.  T.  PATERSo^^. 


A  dry  spring. — The  followiug  account  of  the 
rainfall  iu  North  Leeds  for  the  early  months  of  the 
last  four  years  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  for  the  first 
three  months  this  year  is   IJ  inches    below  the 
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average  of  the  corresponding  periods  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding tliree  years : — 


1884. 

1885. 

Inches. 
149 
2-11 
181 

1SS6. 

— 

1887. 

January .. 
February. 
Maich  .... 

Inches. 
3-lS 
2-12 
1-68 

Inches. 

3'54 

•66 

1-40 

Inches. 

2-42 

■61 

1-40 

Totals.... 

6 '98 

5 '41 

5 '60 

4-43 

-T.  E.  V. 


THINNING  PLANTATIONS. 

Having  quite  recently  liad  some  almost  painful 
experiences  of  the  difficulties  of  selling  at  a  fair 
price  some  large  hedgerow  Oaks  netting  from  100  feet 
to  150  feet,  owing  to  their  coarseness,  I  have  been 
specially  interested  in    "  Wilts "   and   "  Yorkshire- 
man's"   remarks   on   thinning    (see   p.   291).     The 
above  experience  has  also  sent  nie  to  the  surveying 
and  measurement  of  numbers  of  park  trees  more  or 
less  isolated.     Were  all  their  boughs  timber,  and 
their  gross  bulk  saleable  by  weight  as  such,  they 
would  doubtless  yield  a  good  return.     But  as  this 
cannot  be,  the  waste   iu  such   trees   can   only  be 
described  as  reckless.     In  many  such  trees  not  a 
third  of  the  gross  bulk  or  weight  is  saleable  for 
useful  timber,  wliile  it  takes  a  good  clean  tree  to 
yield  a  half  of  its  gross  weight  as  useful  and  sale- 
able timber.     It  is  not  simply  the  sheer  waste  in- 
volved in  the  far-reaching  boughs  and  the  multitudes 
of  ramifying  branches — though  this  is  enormous, 
for  if  some  of  them  reach  timber  size  they  only  com- 
mand a  half  or  a  third  the  price  of  bole  timber — 
but  it  is  the  serious  deterioration  as  well  as  the 
reduction   of   the   amount   of   the   latter.      Coarse 
timber  is  a   drug   in    every    market,  while    fine, 
cleaii,    smooth   timber    of    almost    any   sort    sells 
freely.     Reasoning   with  a  large  timber   merchant 
on  the  enormous  difference  of   his  offers   for   the 
two   sorts,   he   replied,  "  We   can  never   tell   what 
we  may  find  beneath  these  knots   or   burrs  from 
which  branches  have  been  removed.     The  timber 
may  be  fairly  sound,  but  more  likely  it  will  prove 
worthless.     To  buy  such  timber  is  quite  a  lottery, 
and  our  prices  must  be  regulated  by  the  certainty 
of  many  blanks."     Thick  planting,  natural  pruning, 
group   or   plantation   planting,   are   the    sure   and 
certain  modes  of  growing  fine,  clean-stemmed,  long- 
boled  timber.    Upon  this  nearly  all  practical  writers 
are  agreed.     But  no  soonei'  do  we  leave  those  gene- 
ral principles  and  descend  to  particular  instances, 
than  we  differ  widely.     With  a  view  of  inducing 
greater    uniformity    of    practice,    might    I    invite 
"  Yorkshireman,"  "  Wilts,"  and   other   experienced 
foresters  to  give  the  average  distances  from  plant- 
ing to  felling,  or,  say,  for  a  period  of  sixty  years, 
for  pilaiitations  of  difTerent  timber  trees,  as  Oak,  Aslj, 
Elm,  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  Walnut,  Larch, 
Sl51'nce,  Scotch,  &c. ?     Of  course  the  distances  woulil 
only   be  approximate,  and  would  be  considerably 
modified  in  practice  by  soil,  site,  shelter,  exposure, 
&c.     The  leading  ideas  in  determining  the  distances 
at  different  periods  would  be  profit,  and  self-prun- 
ring  of  the  trees,  and  tlie  maximum  benefit  from 
that  stem-protection  and  fostering  ensured  by  tlie 
overhead  canopy  of  leaves  so  graphically  described 
by  "Yorkshireman"  in  Thk  Garden,  page  291. 

Caledonicus. 


arbours ;  of  this  there  is  also  a  golden  form  (pendula 
aurea),  the  bark  of  which  is  bright  yellow,  but  in 
other  respects,  except  being  of  somewhat  weaker 
growth,  it  resembles  the  common  Weeping  Ash. 
Another  kind  (heterophylla)  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  leaflets,  and  instead  of  one  large, 
simple,  deeply  serrated  leaf,  it  forms  a  tree  nearly  as 
vigorous  as  the  common  kind,  and  is  often  known  by 
the  name  of  one-leaved  Ash  (monophylla),  certainly 
a  better  name  than  heterophylla,  the  leaves  being 
seldom  variable.  Of  this  there  is  a  form  in  which 
the  leaf  is  deeply  slashed  instead  of  serrated.  The 
Cockscomb  Ash  (F.  excelsior  cristata)  has  often  a 
large  proportion  of  the  shoots  curiously  fasciated, 
especially  at  the  points,  where  they  spread  out  iu  a 
Cockscomb  like  manner.  This  is  but  a  slow-growing 
tree,  and  frequently  some  of  the  branches  die  off 
without  any  apparent  reason.  A  dwarf,  bushy  kind 
(F.  excelsior  globosa)  assumes  the  shape  of  a  small 
round  bush,  and  when  grafted  standard  high  has  a 
mop-like  appearance. 

Other  varieties,  in  addition  to  those  just  mentioned, 
are  crispa,  a  dwarf  form  with  very  deep  green  and 
much-curled  leaves,  often  encircling  the  stem ;  the 
gold  and  silver  variegated,  neither  of  which  are  very 
effective  when  exposed  to  wind  and  sun  ;  aurea  and 
jaspidea,  with  bark  yellow  and  striped  ;  angustitolia, 
a  kind  in  which  the  ordinary  leaflets  are  reduced  to 
mere  filaments  ;  and  verrucosa,  a  variety  with  rough 
and  verrucose  bark.  A. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  ASH. 

The  common  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  and  several 
of  the  North  American  kinds  rank  high  as  timber- 
producing  trees,  their  wood,  owirg  to  its  elasticity, 
being  much  sought  after  where  strength  and  tough- 
ness are  wanted.  Apart,  however,  from  their  value 
in  this  respect,  the  different  forms  afford  plenty  of 
scope  to  the  planter,  some  being  large,  noble-looking 
trees,  others  comparatively  small,  and  a  few  singu- 
larly grotesque. 

The  recognised  varieties  of  the  common  Ash  are 
many,  some  of  the  more  distinct  being  the  weeping 
kind    (pendula),    so    often    employed     for    forming 


COMMON  USES  OF  WOODS. 
MoiiK  conversant  with  the  living  trees,  their  charac- 
ters and  habits,  than  with  their  uses,  tree-planters 
may  perhaps  have  little  interest  in  any  detail  of  a 
subject  somewhat  outside  their  vocation  ;  but  apart 
from  the  picturesque  or  garden  uses  of  trees,  there  is 
some  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  uses  to  which 
trees  can  be  applied  after  they  have  been  cut  donn 
and  manufactured  for  use.  The  t  >ak  is  the  grandest 
and  most  historical  of  all  our  forest  trees.  It  has 
long  been  associated  with  our  national  defence  as  the 
chief  element  in  shipbuildhig,  but  harder  and  sterner 
iron  has  robbed  the  Oak  of  this  sentimental  element, 
and  the  glory  of  our  "  wooden  walls  "  of  Old  Eng- 
land has  for  ever  depaited.  Now  the  Oak  furnishes 
the  builder  with  the  best  material  for  door  posts ; 
wheelwrights  find  in  it  the  best  wood  for  the  bottoms 
of  carts  and  wagons,  and  it  makes  the  best  of  all 
wood  fencing.  Pollarded  Oak  is  a  valuable  element 
in  the  making  of  furniture,  the  knotted  and  in- 
tricately designed  surface  making  the  most  elegant 
of  veneering  for  what  is  known  as  Oak  suites. 

To  the  Elm  is  attached  a  melancholy  and  weird 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  small  but  solid 
enclosure  in  which  dead  humanity  is  placed.  For 
commoner  uses  it  is  valuable  for  the  making  of 
wheel  stocks,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  split  .and  enables 
the  spokes  to  be  fixed  with  any  amount  of  force. 
It  also  enters  into  the  construction  of  wide  felloes, 
such  as  are  employed  in  wheels  for  farm  carts  and 
heavy  wagons.  It  forms  a  prominent  element  in  the 
construction  of  that  useful  vehicle,  the  wheelbarrow, 
and  the  bodies  of  carts.  It  also  enters  into  the  con- 
struction of  heavy  bellows  as  boards,  and  in  the  form 
of  seats  to  Windsor  chairs  it  furnishes  frequent  means 
of  rest  to  exhausted  humanity. 

Ash  is  a  very  valuable  timber,  and  is  fast  getting 
scarce.  It  is  not  one  of  the  favoured  ornamental 
timbers,  and  therefore  is  now  much  less  planted  than 
formerly.  A  dearth  of  Ash  timber  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconvenience  to  many  trades. 
Wheelwrights  employ  Ash  largely  in  the  construc- 
tion of  carls  and  carriages ;  it  forms  the  best 
material  for  shafts,  and  is  widely  employed  in  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  tool  handles,  especially  those 
used  in  gardening,  such  as  spades,  forks,  shovels, 
hoes,  &c.  In  a  less  interesting  w.iy  it  is  used  for 
butchers'  blocks,  and  many  other  common  purposes. 

The  Beech  is  a  noble  tree  in  life,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  decorative  of  all  forest  trees,  but  its 
uses  in  domestic  life  are  not  so  varied  as  are  those  of 
some  other  woods.  Beech  is  the  chief  constituent  in 
the  making  of  the  elegant  cane-bottomed  chairs 
found  in  the  parlours  of  the  poorer  classes ;  it  is  use- 
ful for  gun  stocks,   saddle  trees  iu  heavy   harness. 


wheel  felloes,  and  many  of  the  lesser  tool  handles. 
Hornbeam  i^  closely  allied  to  the  Beech  in  life,  but 
its  uses  are  even  less  varied.  Owing  to  its  peculiar 
toughness  it  is  often  employed  as  cogs  in  mill-gearing, 
and  in  the  construction  of  bearings,  as  its  wear  ia 
regular  and  even.  In  another  direction  it  administers 
to  the  employment  of  a  section  of  the  community — 
it  makes  the  best  of  skittle-pins. 

The  Sycamore  furnishes  a  peculiarly  white,  smooth 
wood,  free  from  grain,  and  is  used  for  the  formation 
of  curtain  rings,  butter  churns,  and  prints ;  for  this 
latter  purpose  it  is  valuable,  as  it  enables  a  finer 
design  to  be  cut  than  does  any  other  wood  of  home 
growth. 

The  Lime  in  life  is  tor  a  time  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing sweet  odours  and  sweet  sounds  when  the 
myriads  of  bees  are  seeking  for  its  honey  treasures. 
After  death  it  enters  into  the  production  of  other 
harmonies,  as  it  is  largely  employed  in  pianofortes, 
where  iU  value  is  seen  in  a  comparative  immunity 
from  those  fluctuations  of  contraction  and  expansion 
peculiar  to  most  woods.  Shoemakers  find  it  also  the 
most  suitable  material  for  their  cutting  boards,  as  it 
does  not  blunt  the  fine  edges  of  their  knives.  The 
Spanish  Chestnut,  also,  is  largely  employed  iu  the 
formation  of  sides  for  pianos,  and  at  times  is  elevated 
as  signboards.  Formerly  the  Chestnut  was  largely 
employed  in  the  construction  of  principals  and  rafters 
for  open-roof  churches,  and  is  occasionally  degraded 
to  the  common  uses  of  posts  and  rails  for  fencing. 
The  grand-looking  Horse  Chestnut  does  not  furnish  a 
specially  valuable  timber,  its  wood  being  occasionally 
employed  in  the  making  of  brushes.  The  Birch,  also, 
is  employed  in  brush  manufacture,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  hat  blocks  for  hatters  ;  also  in  the  production 
of  toys.  In  this  way  the  tree  becomes  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  infantile  life  and  a  terror  to  breeched 
boyhood. 

The  Fir  tribes  are  productive  of  noble  trees,  but 
the  timber  is  not  of  a  specially  useful  kind.  It  is 
too  soft,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  wood  that  is 
the  product  of  quick  growth.  Both  the  Spruce  and 
Scotch  Firs  are  of  kindred  quality,  and  are  commonly 
employed  in  the  construction  of  outhouses  and  sheds, 
or  rafters  to  barns,  and  for  temporary  posts  and  rails, 
but,  except  where  kept  very  dry,  having  only  slight 
powers  of  endurance.  It  the  Pine  tribes  are  to  fur- 
nish the  trees  of  the  future,  our  prosperity  will  find 
that  in  the  matter  of  useful  woods  we  have  left  them 
but  an  indifferent  legacy.  Larch  is  superior  in  en- 
during quality  to  the  evergreen  Firs,  and  is  therefore 
largely  used  as  railway  fencing  and  for  ordinary 
estate  and  farm  purposes.  Yew  wood  is  valuable 
when  employed  for  veneering.  It  also  makes  most 
enduring  gateposts.  The  Maple  is  employed  in  the 
turning  of  bowls,  and  the  Bird's  eye  Maple  for  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  Acacia  is  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  makes  good  ladder  rounds  and  bottoms  to 
carts.  The  Poplars  cut  ojt  good  weather  boarding, 
and  are  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  railway 
brakes,  as  the  wood  is  woolly  and  tenacious.  Walnut  is 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  gun- 
stocks  ;  Apple  is  used  for  wheel-cogs,  and  the  hard  stems 
of  the  Crab  for  beetle  heads.  Pear  will  dye  black,  and 
resemble  ebony,  and  makes  good  walking-sticks.  The 
Willow  is  famous  for  the  production  of  cricket  bats. 
The  Plum  produces  shuttles  for  weaving,  and  the  Cherry 
is  used  in  the  making  of  chairs.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  home-raised  woods  are 
put,  but  for  all  our  chief  constructive  purposes  we 
give  the  preference  to  foreign  timber.  A.  D. 


The  sweet-scented  Laburnum. — This  fine 
form  of  the  commim  Laburnum  should  be  more  fre- 
quently grown.  Probably  many  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  variety  of  Laburnum  (Cytisus  Laburnum 
fracrans)  with  very  sweet-scented  flowers.  Good 
varieties  of  ever  popular  trees  like  the  Laburnum  are 
doubly  valuable,  as  we  know  they  are  sure  to  thrive 
with  us. — J.  0. 

Ilex  heterophylla  magna. — This  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  the  green  leaved  Hollies— strong  in 
wrowth,  and  with  foliage  reminding  cme  of  that  of  a 
well-grown  Bay  tree.  This  and  Ilex  balearica  ni- 
grescens  are  perhaps  the  finest  green-leaved  kinds. 
The  last-named  is  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  orna- 
mental Holly. — X.  L. 
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"Thifl  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  ratlier ; 
The  Art  itself  is  S \tvre." —Shakespeare, 


but 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

AN  INVALUABLE  LATE  WHITE  GRAPE. 
Mrs.  Pearson. — M(irc  tlian  once  I  have  ex- 
pressed au  opinion  that  Mrs.  Pearson  would 
prove  one  of  our  best  late  hanging  Grapes,  but 
until  this  season  I  have  not  tested  it  to  its  ut- 
most. Now,  however,  I  an>  in  a  position  to  say 
it  has  not  only  exceeded  my  expectations,  but 
under  generous  treatment  it  will  keep  fresh  and 
plump  in  the  (!ra|ie  njiini  certainly  up  to  the 
middle  of  April.  When  sending  off  a  quantity 
of  ( jrape.s  the  third  week  in  December  I  decided 
upon  leaving  a  bunch  to  thoroughly  prove  its 
keeping  properties,  and  now,  this  15th  day  of 
April,  it  hangs  apparently  unch.inged  and  the 
flavour  is  excellent.  Until  recently  the  ma- 
jority of  Grape  growers  have  been  impressed  by 
the  idea  that  white  Grapes  should  be  worked  on 
varieties  of  kindred  race  and  colour;  but  this  is 
a  fallacy,  as  the  Vine  in  question  was  grafted  on 
a  side  shoot  of  a  Gros  Colmar,  and  although 
Mrs.  Pearson  comes  first  into  tlower  the  two 
run  well  side  by  side,  and  the  flavour  of  Mrs. 
Pearson  is  in  no  way  dejireciated  liy  the  stock. 
Where  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  grown  in 
quantity  and  well,  consumer.s  do  not  wish  for 
■anything  better;  but  few,  I  believe,  since  Mr. 
Tilyard  some  years  ago  brought  out  his  magni- 
ficent examples  late  in  March,  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  king  of  Grapes  beyond,  if  up  to 
that  period.  Therefore  a  white  Grape  that  will 
overlap  the  Muscat,  if  only  by  a  month,  is 
worthy  of  general  cidtivation. 

On  reference  to  our  best  of  all  standard  wijrks, 
"  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,''  by  Barron,  we  find  it 
faithfully  described  as  a  round  white  Muscat  ; 
late  in  ripening,  hanging  late,  and  keeping  well; 
quality  first-class. 

Vmc. — Very  strong  and  vigorous  iu  growth,  the  wood 
ripening  freely  ;  fruitful.  Leaves— Medium-i-ized,  thick  and 
leathery,  deeply  lobod  and  toothed,  with  reddish  petioles  and 
venation.  Fruit. — Buucbea  above  medium  size,  with  large 
shoulders,  tapering,  on  very  strong  footstalks,  freely  set. 
Berries  nearly  round.  Skin.— Thick  or  leathery,  deep  green, 
assuming  an  amber  tinge  when  quite  ripe.  Flesh  thick  or 
firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a  strong,  very  pleasant  Muscat 
flavour.  History.— Raised  by  Mr.  Pearson  from  Black  Ali- 
cante crossed  with  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  First-class  certifi- 
cate i>7i.  Cultural  notes.— Requires  fully  more  heat  and 
longer  time  to  ripen  its  fruit  than  iluscat  of  Alexandria. 

Surely  this  is  a  good  all-round  character,  but 
why  it  has  not  come  into  very  general  culti- 
vation it  is  difficult  to  say,  and,  assuming 
that  it  does  take  as  much  heat  as  the  Muscat, 
why,  let  it  be  grown  with  the  Muscat,  and  I 
venture  to  say  no  one  will  be  disappointed.  It 
is  not,  however,  such  a  difficult  Grape  to 
manage,  as  it  will  set  freely  with  Hamburghs, 
and  for  this  reason  a  'V'ine  or  Vines  may  be 
planted  or  worked  in  second  early  houses  that 
are  started  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. A  great  noise  is  made  periodically  about 
certain  stocks  being  unsuitable  for  certain  varie- 
ties, but,  as  air.  Castle  and  others  have  lately 
shown,  there  is  nothing  in  it;  and  wlien  we  con- 
sider that  many  of  our  popular  modern  black 
and  white  sorts  have  been  produced  by  parents 
of  opposite  colour,  habit  and  season,  we  quickly 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sound,  healthy 
stock  well  planted  in  a  sound,  healthy  border 
may  safely  be  selected  for  any  variety.     Here 


we  have  Mrs.  Pearson  doing  well  on  Gros  Col- 
mar, to  which  naturally  we  give  the  whole  of 
the  summer.  In  a  second  early  vinery  the 
finest  cane  of  Gros  Blaroc  I  ever  grew  was 
grafted  on  a  healthy  young  Grizzly  Frontignan. 
I  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recommend 
these  extremes,  but  merely  report  them,  if  to 
answer  no  other  purpose,  certainly  to  show  that 
the  Vine  is  less  fastidious  than  many  people 
imagine.  Indeed,  I  question  if  any  other  fruit 
is  so  thoroughly  accommodating,  for  if  we  take 
the  .4.pple  or  the  Pear  we  find  some  varieties 
doing  well,  whilst  others  positively  refuse  to 
grow  on  dwarfing  stocks.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, again,  have  their  foibles,  and  so  have 
Apricots,  as  we  find  the  majority  succeeding 
best  on  the  Mussel  Phnn,  whilst  a  few  prefer 
the  Bromptou. 


FRUIT  TREES  AS  ORNAMENTAL 
SUBJECTS. 

Why  should  not  fruit  trees  be  grown  more  for 
their  beauty  alone  !  Take  the  Peach,  for  in- 
stance; everyone  is  charmed  with  it  when  in  full 
bloom,  but  some  might  say  we  cultivate  the 
Peach  .and  other  fruit  trees  for  the  fruit  alone, 
and  not  the  flowers.  True,  but  are  they  not 
woithy  of  it,  for  when  we  consider  the  flowering 
charms  of  a  greater  portion  of  our  fruit  trees,  is 
it  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  grown  for 
their  beauty  alone  ! 

In  early  spring  we  may  reap  a  harvest  of 
beauty  from  nearly  all  hardy  fruit  trees,  such  as 
Apricots,  Pe.aches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less 
ornamental  —  the  double  -  flowering  Peach, 
Cherry,  and  .\lmond  being  particularly  so,  and 
all  of  these  trees  should  be  planted  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  are,  for  in  the  spring  no  shrubs 
arc  mrjre  attractive.  They  may  be  gown  in  any 
form,  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard,  and  to  vari- 
ous sizes ;  and  when  flowering  as  standards  in 
the  open  borders  they  form  conspicuous  objects. 
A  little  attention,  however,  is  required  as  re- 
gards keeping  them  well  supplied  with  young 
wood,  as  ui>on  this  the  flowers  are  produced. 
They  shoidd  also  be  planted  in  good  soil  to 
induce  them  to  make  plenty  of  growth.  The 
double-flowering  varieties  of  the  Peach,  Cherry, 
and  Almond  also  force  well,  and  a  good  show  of 
their  beautiful  bloom  may  be  obtained  from 
Christmas  up  to  the  present  time.  They  are  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  well  deserve  a  place  in  the 
conservatory  amongst  other  flowering  plants. 
When  gi-owu  for  this  purpose  they  should  have 
the  same  care  in  cultivation  as  when  grown  fcjr 
fruit.  Young  maiden  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  the  nursery;  these  should  be  potted  in  the 
autumn  and  placed  in  a  ccjol  house  until  re- 
quired for  forcing,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  warm  house  where  they  will  soon  flower, 
after  which  they  should  be  placed  in  the  cooler 
quarters,  where  they  will  contiBue  in  bloom  for 
a  long  time.  After  flowering  the  plants  should 
not  be  placed  outside  all  at  once,  as  is  the  usual 
practice  with  subjects  that  have  been  forced. 
They  should  be  kept  under  glass  and  well  at- 
tended to  in  the  way  of  watering  and  keeping 
free  from  red  spider,  aphis,  &c.,  until  the  sum- 
mer, when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  ofl' 
and  finally  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  position 
where  they  can  have  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  so 
as  to  thoroughly  ripen  their  wood.  There  is  a 
scarlet  variety  of  the  double-flowering  Peach, 
likewise  many  other  deep  coloured  varieties, 
which  make  a  lovely  contrast  with  the  white 
flowers  of  the  Almond  and  Cherry. 

As  is  well  known,  the  common  wild  Cherry 
is  very  attractive  when  in  flower.  I  have  seen 
enormous  trees  of  it  one  mass  of  beautiful  white 


bloom.  The  wild  Crab  is  also  very  attractive. 
Many  trees  of  this  sort  would  be  found  well 
worth  the  trouble  if  planted  in  any  open  space 
in  pleasure  grounds  or  by  the  side  of  woodland 
walks,  instead  of  the  worthless  subjects  which 
now  too  often  occupy  such  places. 

C.  Collins. 


HARDINESS  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
I'NLESS  all  the  varieties  gromi  in  any  particular 
district  are  planted  out  together  on  an  open  piece 
of  ground,  and  uniform  preparation  and  treatment 
are  accorded  to  all,  it  is  neither  fair  to  the  plants  nor 
to  their  raisers  to  say  one  is  hardier  than  another. 
These  remarks  apply  specially  to  new  varieties,  to 
which  gardeners  generally  devote  a  little  extra  care 
both  as  regards  fresh  soil  and  shelter,  and  for  this 
reason  Pauline  should  neither  be  praised  nor  con- 
demned until  it  has  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of 
di'Oiiglit  as  well  as  frost  by  the  side  of  our  well-tried 
standard  varieties.  Here  Pauline  has  stood  remark- 
ably well,  but  under  what  conditions?  My  first  set 
of  plants  wa.s  planted  out  on  a  south  border,  and, 
being  anxious  to  make  all  the  stock  possible,  fresh 
sods  of  turf,  2  inches  thick  and  1  foot  in  width,  were 
laid  alongside  the  rows  last  August.  Upon  these 
the  first  set  of  nuiners  were  firmly  pegged,  but  in- 
stead of  pinching  out  the  points,  these  were  allowed 
to  extend,  and  in  due  time  a  second  set  was  secured, 
and  .so  on  until  the  end  of  the  season.  These  plants, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  never  felt  the  want  of 
water,  and  their  condition  throughout  the  winter 
has  been  quite  satisfactory.  They  do  not,  however, 
look  better  than  Paxton,  President,  La  Grosse,  and 
others  planted  out  in  August  in  the  open  quarters. 
Like  Sir.  Douglas  and  the  majority  of  private 
growers,  I  have  tried  many  varieties,  and  make  large 
plantations  annually  upon  the  open  quarters.  All  are 
treated  alike,  and  some  succeed  better  than  others, 
but  once  fairly  started  they  stand  or  fall  without 
the  aid  of  coddling  or  nursing.  We  grow  a  goodly 
breadth  of  late  sorts  on  north  borders  ;  the  walls  are 
not  more  than  10  feet  in  height,  consequently  they 
receive  plenty  of  light,  a  fair  amount  of  sun,  and 
although  they  sometimes  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
wet,  this  spring  they  are  looking  quite  as  well  as 
kitulred  kinds  on  open  quarters.  I  do  not  object  to 
ol<t  plantations  losing  most  of  their  leaves,  as  this 
is  a  fair  sign  that  the  crowns  are  well  ripened. 
Jloreover,  such  plants  soon  throw  up  fresh  leaves 
and  produce  flowers  in  great  profusion.  Frogmore 
Late  Pine  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  winter  very 
well  with  me;  but  I  am  obliged  to  raise  the  strongest 
young  plants  I  can  secure  every  year,  otherwise 
they  go  ofE  during  the  summer.  The  old  favourite 
Sir'  Charles  Napier  is  least  satisfactory,  and  for 
some  years  I  have  given  it  up ;  but  if  any  distant 
reader" has  a  few  good  plants  to  spare,  I  shall  most 
thankfully  accept  them.— W.  Coleman. 

I  have  been  anxious  for  some  time  to  know 

how  Strawberries  outdoors  have  fared,  and  after 
reading  Mr.  Gilbert's  letter,  I  have  to-day  particu- 
larly iiotioed  the  several  varieties  growing  here. 
Elton  Pines  are  without  a  green  leaf;  British  Queen, 
though  not  .so  bad,  looks  very  sickly;  Vicomte.sse 
Herioart  de  ThuiT  is  the  best  of  all ;  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling  is  very  much  cut  up,  as  is  also  Laxton's 
King  of  the  Earlies  ;  Pauline,  planted  in  a  very  ex- 
posed position,  looks  promising.  I  never  remember 
seeing,  not  only  the  Strawberries,  but  vegetation 
generally  so  cut  up.  Wind  north  and  north-east, 
with  up  to  li;°  of  frost  on  Good  Friday,  is  enough 
to  startle  the  most  able  man.— Stephen  Castle. 


Notes  on  the  Pepino  (Cucumis  sativus). — The 
taste  of  the  fruit  varies  with  the  locality,  and  I  must 
liere  reiterate  that  the  hotter  the  place  the  poorer 
tlie  taste  of  the  Pepino.  Those  which  I  raised  under 
glass  never  came  up  in  flavour  and  acid  to  the  fruit 
raised  in  the  open  ground.  In  fact,  both  were 
decidedly  wanting.  Without  the  acid  the  fruit  is 
comparatively  valueless,  as  it  is  this  remarkable 
acid— remarkable  by  its  property  of  allaying  the 
thirst— which  gives  the  fruit  its  great  value.  Li 
eating  the  fruit  it  is  necessary  first  to  peel  it,  as  the 
skin  contains  a  very  bitter  principle,  or  perhaps  a 
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rather  punsjent  one.  As  the  Pepino  ripens  in  tlie 
Central  American  liighlands,  where  the  average 
temperature  durins;  the  ripening  season  is  about 
72"  Fahr.,  it  certainly  ranljs  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able fruits  of  the  country,  and  is  so  considered  by 
both  natives  and  foreigners.  It  is,  however,  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Pepino  will  prove  equally  good 
everywhere,  but  it  will  find  its  choice  location  just 
as  nearly  every  other  fruit  known.  A  plant  and 
fruit  somewhat  analagous  to  the  Pepino  as  regards 
climate  and  other  conditions  is  the  "  Curuba,"  from 
the  highlands  of  Ecuador  and  Bogota.  It  is  a  Pas- 
sion Vine,  bearing  a  fruit  there  considered  the  finest 
of  all  fruits,  and  is  generally  commented  upon 
by  all  travellers.  The  seed  of  this  was  first  intro- 
duced by  me  to  Central  America,  and  from  there 
brought  to  California.  The  A''ine  is  tolerably  hardy, 
having  here  in  Fresno  stood  uninjured,  except  as 
regards  the  very  tender  tips,  a  temperature  of  2(1'^ 
Fahr.,  northern  exposure.  I  have  great  hopes  in  this 
fruit  for  California  and  the  south,  and  perhaps  also 
as  a  greenhouse  Vine,  It  is  entirely  distinct  from 
P.  granadilla  and  edulis.  The  scientific  name  I  do 
not  know. — Gustav  Eisbn,  in  Gardeners'  Monihhj. 


GRAFTING  AND  INARCHING  VINES. 
Mr.  Castle  evidently  firmly  believes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  the  quality  of  an  inferior  sort 
by  grafting  or  inarching  it  on  to  a  variety  of  superior 
excellence,  this  being  altogether  at  variance  with 
my  experience  as  given  on  pages  208  and  209.  The 
favourite  stock — the  Muscat  of  Alexandria — I  have 
not  had  much  experiencs  with  for  grafting  pur- 
poses, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  never  prac- 
tised in  a  garden  where  any  of  the  latter  could  well 
be  spared.  For  home  consumption  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  has  no  equal,  and,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  no  other  Grape  realises  such  high 
prices  in  the  market,  say  to  the  end  of  February, 
and  always  supposing  the  samples  are  good.  Being 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  growers  without  approach- 
ing grossness,  it  is  undoubtedly  weU  suited  as  a 
stock  for  any  other  variety,  and  as  Mr.  Castle  finds 
Gros  Colmar  a  more  profitable  variety,  he  acts 
wisely  in  utilising  it  ns  a  stock  for  the  latter.  As  he 
is  careful  to  point  out,  his  Grapes  are  grown  for  the 
markets,  which  is  a  very  different  matter  to  grow- 
ing for  employers  who  insist  upon  having  Grapes  of 
high  quality.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Jlr.  Castle, 
I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  Gros 
Colmar  cut  from  rods  inarched  on  the  Mus-cat  of 
Alexandria  stock,  and  readily  admit  they  were  much 
above  the  average  quality  of  this  variety,  but  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  improvement  effected  is 
owing  to  two  causes,  viz.,  superior  culture  and  good 
preservation.  Unfortunately,  we  used  the  last  of 
ours  early  in  March,  and  therefore  could  not  com- 
pare them  with  Mr.  Castle's,  but  others  beside  my- 
self who  both  tasted  the  last  of  our  Gros  Colmar 
cut  from  Vines  on  their  own  roots  and  Mr.  Castle's 
productions  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is,  that  Ciros  Colmar 
is  not  in  season  or  at  its  best  much  before  March, 
and  both  private  and  market  growers  will  do  well 
to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  to  that  time  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Castle  also  keeps  the  Alicante  in 
good  condition  and  the  flavour  is  good,  but  as  a 
marketable  variety  it  compares  most  unfavourably 
with  Gros  Colmar.  I  hope  to  have  good  bunches 
of  Gros  Maroc  on  rods  inarched  and  otherwise  in 
three  different  houses— early,  mid-season,  and  late 
—and  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  it  is  really  good 
to  eat  in  either  case.  I  would  much  like  to  taste 
berries  of  this  variety  at  all  approaching  in  quality 
those  of  Gros  Colmar  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Castle. 
Shanking  cueed  by  grafting.— Grafting,  or 
inarching,  Jlr.  Castle  considers  a  partial  remedy  for 
shanking,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  may  be  right 
in  his  surmise.  In  reality,  the  mere  fact  of  adding 
a  fresh  variety  to  the  stock  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  a  new  rod,  whether  from  a  graft  or  laid  in 
from  the  old  Vine,  may  safely  be  credited  with  the 
improvement  effected.  "  If  called  upon  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  prevent  shanking,  more  especially  on 
old  Vines,  my  first  proceeding  would  be  to  lay  in 
young  rods  from  the   base,  and  in  some  cases  or 


where  the  Vines  were  weakly,  a  second  one  from 
near  the  middle  of  the  old  rods.  These  being  duly 
stopped  when  they  have  reached  their  prescrilied 
distances,  all  laterals  and  sub-laterals  being  also 
stopped  at  the  first  joint,  taking  care  to  well  expose 
both  the  foliage  and  wood  to  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  we  should  have  good  rods  for  fruiting  next  year, 
and  an  autumn  renovation  of  the  border  would 
complete  the  cure.  In  very  many  instances,  newly 
planted  Vines  grow  much  too  strongly  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  too  large  or  too  rich  borders  being 
principally  to  blame  for  this.  The  consequences  of 
this  are  rods  much  too  pithy,  and  as  the  pith  is  cer- 
tain to  shrink  eventually,  a  contraction  of  the  wood 
and  an  interruption  of  the  necessary  free  flow  of 
sap  follows.  In  this  state,  if  heavily  cropped, 
shanking  is  the  natural  result.  Innumerable  rods 
are  much  injured  by  the  time-honoured,  but  most 
unwi.se,  practice  of  skinning,  scraping,  and  ]ilaster- 
ing  over  with  some  strong  compound,  this  being 
done  under  the  impression  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  clean  during  the  growing  season  without 
it.  Vines  thus  treated  never  swell  properly ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  to  get  smaller,  but  unless 
they  continue  to  enlarge  in  a  healthy  manner, 
shanking  will  be  brought  about.  Let  me  advise  all 
who  have  charge  of  such  Vines  to  commence  their 
renovation  by  at  once  laying  in  young  rods,  or  if  it 
is  desirable  to  change  the  variety,  to  graft  or  inarch 
them  with  more  valuable  sorts.  Young  or  inarched 
rods  will  communicate  some  of  their  vigour  to  the 
stock  or  old  growth  immediately  below  them, 
others  besides  Mr.  Castle  being  well  aware  that  the 
flow  of  sap  may  easily  be  reversed.  We  have  cut 
Grapes  below  the  union  of  the  scion  and  stock,  or 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  former,  and  these  were 
perfected  entirely  by  sap  that  descended  to  them. 

■\V.  lOOULDEN. 


Diseased  'Vine  leaves. — I  send  you  leaves  of  a 
^'ine  and  I  ask  your  opinion.  The  Vine  is  a  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  with  two  rods.  Last  year  it  perfected 
eighteen  or  twenty  fair-sized  bunches.  The  tempera- 
ture, 75'',  with  sun  heat,  and  about  55°  at  night 
(slight  \'ariation  according  to  weather) — not  imder. 
In  the  same  house  are  two  other  ^'ines,  Muscat 
Hamburgh  and  Mrs.  Pince.  Those  also  did  and  are 
doing  well  now.  The  house  had  neither  mildew, 
spider,  nor  thrips.  The  wood  ripened  well,  had 
little  pith,  and  was  very  firm.  There  are  inside 
and  outside  borders  drained  and  apparently  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. — IVYBRIDGE. 

*,^*  Muscat  Vine  leaves  deficient  in  chlorophyll 
This  deficiency  is  sometimes  the  result  of  an  impro- 
perly high  temperature,  sluggish  root  action,  and  a 
diminished  supply  of  light  and  fresh  air;  but  this  is 
not  your  case,  as  you  state  the  minimum  temperature 
of  your  vinery  is  So*,  the  maximum  75"  from  sun 
heat.  Again,  you  say  that  Muscat  Hamburgh  and 
Mrs.  Pince  Muscat,  two  comparatively  hardy  Vines 
in  the  same  house,  are  looking  well.  It  is  fortunate 
that  these  facts  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  cause 
of  failure  is  plainly  due  to  want  of  heat  and  probably 
an  insufiicient  supply  of  fresh  air.  If  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  a  growing  plant  is  exposed  is  not 
lowered  so  much  as  to  destroy  it,  but  just  reduced  to 
that  point  within  which  it  will  continue  to  live,  the 
plant  is  brought,  by  the  absence  of  a  sufticient  excit- 
ing cause,  into  a  condition  similar  to  that  produced 
by  over-excitement.  It  absorbs  food  from  the  earth 
and  air,  but  it  cannot  assimilate  it ;  its  tissue  grows, 
but  is  not  solidified  by  the  incorporation  of  assimi- 
lated matter  ;  aqueous  particles  accumulate  in  the 
interior,  a  general  yellowness  ensues,  partly  from 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  power  of  decomposing  car- 
bonic acid,  and  partly  from  the  inability  to  decom- 
pose the  water  collected  in  the  interior.  Muscats 
in  full  leaf  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  55"  through 
the  night  are  brought  to  the  condition  which  does 
not  kill,  but  being  unable  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid  and  exhale  oxygen,  the  foliage  becomes  thin, 
flabby,  and  destitute  of  healthy  colour  and  substance. 
Gradually  raise  the  temperature  of  your  house  to 
05'  at  night  and  80"  by  day,  allow  fresh  laterals  to 
grow  freely,  give  a  chink  of  air  through  the  night, 
shut  it  off  at  the  morning  syringing,  and  reopen  the 
ventilators  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise. 


Run  up  to  K(l'  with  air  on  fine  days,  and  5"  higher 
after  closing  with  sun  heat,  but  do  not  overdo  your 
Vines  with  atmospheric  moisture  until  the  coloiir  in 
the  leaves  begins  to  imjirove.  It  is  just  possible 
the  roots  of  the  Vines  may  have  gone  down  into  the 
drainage  or  the  borders  may  have  become  inert — 
two  predisposing  evils  which  cannot  be  grappled 
with  until  the  autumn,  when,  as  you  suggest,  they 
may  be  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  compost.  Mean- 
while, give  the  Vines  pro)ier  Muscat  treatment.  Mre. 
Pince  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  will  not  resent  it,  and, 
provided  the  Muscat  is  well  rooted,  you  will  soon 
find  a  great  improvement  in  the  new  foliage. — 
W.  Coleman. 


LATE-KEEPING  APPLES. 
1  CAN  fully  corroborate  all  that  "A.  D."  says  (p.  348) 
as  to  the  excellent  promise  of  a  good  crop  of  Apples 
of  all  kinds,  and  I  heartily  second  his  proposal  that 
should  we  get  anj'thing  like  the  promises  of  spring 
fulfilled  in  the  autumn,  that  some  means  be  taken 
to  make  the  most  of  them  by  our  home  growers,  by 
forming  a  company  or  some  other  means,  so  that 
the  fruit  is  not  crowded  into  the  markets  at  gather- 
ing time,  and  the  ])rices  brought  so  low  as  to  benefit 
noboily,  and  by  the  time  the  American  consign- 
ments arrive  there  is  really  no  stock  of  home-grown 
ones  to  oppose  them.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 
although  even  early  or  mid-season  Apples  are  ex- 
hibited in  good  condition  very  late  in  the  season, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Iggulden  (p.  347),  yet,  as  far  as 
the  market  supply  is  concerned,  our  home  growers 
appear  to  get  cleared  out  very  soon  after  Christmas. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  luicommon  thing  when  a  good 
Apple  crop  is  general  for  the  price  to  rule  so  low  in 
the  markets  during  August,  September,  and  October 
as  to  hardly  pay  the  growers  for  sending  them  any 
distance.  Now,  anyone  used  to  Apple  culture  must 
be  aware  that  it  is  to  the  soft  Apples  of  the  Keswick 
Codlin  type  that  crop  so  freely,  and  which  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  keep  any  length  of  time,  that  the  glut  is 
due.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  utilise  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  reserve  every  kind 
that  will  keep,  if  only  for  a  month,  as  even  in  the 
most  abundant  Apple  seasons  the  home-grown 
supply  soon  fails  from  the  very  inadeq\iate  pro- 
vision" made  for  storing  the  crop.  As  for  want 
of  proper  storehouses,  the  small  growers  send 
their  crops  direct  to  market  from  the  tree,  and 
once  there  they  get  into  the  hands  of  retailers, 
who,  having  even  worse  accommodation  for  storing 
than  the  growers,  sell  them  at  any  price,  so  that 
Apjjlcs  that  would  keep  three  or  four  months  and 
be  worth  50  per  cent,  more  money  are  got  rid  of,  to 
the  injury  of  the  home  grower  and  to  the  direct 
enco\iragemcnt  of  the  foreigner.  What  we  want  is 
not  only  to  grow  more  really  good  Apples  that  will 
keep  niitil  the  spring,  but,  above  all,  to  take  more 
care  of  what  we  do  grow,  and  it  is  to  the  wretched 
insecurity  of  tenants  not  only  as  to  their  land,  but 
to  any  compensation  for  improvements,  that  proper 
storehouses  for  fruit  are  not  one  of  the  things 
attended  to  by  them.  A  fine  lofty  building  is  not 
needed,  as  one  half  sunk  in  the  soil  will  keep 
Apples  far  more  crisp  and  juicy  than  one  of  the 
airy  lofts  that  are  frequently  the  only  places  for 
storing  fruit,  even  in  large  gardens.  As  to  laying 
Apples  out  in  single  layers,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
show  fruit,  but  quite  useless  for  market  supply.  I 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  if  stored  in 
o-ood  sized  heaps  that  the  less  they  are  moved  about 
the  better  ;  in  fact,  like  Potatoes,  if  sound  when 
put  together  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fluctuate  much,  the  losses  will 
be  far  less  if  left  alone  than  if  turned  over  every 
fortnio-ht.  As  companies  are  formed  now  for 
almost  everything  that  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of 
vielding  profit,  I  feel  s\ire  that  if  one  were  formed 
for  buying  up  Apples  that  would  keep,  and  storing 
them  'until  the  spring  they  would  clear  a  large 
pi-ofit.  James  Groom. 
(losjwrt.  

SllOlt T  -\0 TES.^^FHriT. 


Fruit  buds  of  Peach  trees  dropping:.-  Can  any  of 

your  readers  state  the  cau.se  of  my  Pe.ach  trees    dropping 
their  fruit  buds  ?    They  have  been  planted  twelve  months 
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last  autumn  aud  grew  very  well  last  summer  ;  they  are  in  a 
■border  18  iucbes  broad  and  1  foot  d^rep  at  the  back  of  a  lean- 
to  vinery.  When  the  buds  should  have  begun  to  swell  they 
all  turned  brown  at  the  baso  and  fell  off. — A.  M. 


&C., 


VINES  AND  GAS-TAR  DRESSING. 
A  KKW  years  ago  a  mixture  of  gas-tar,  lime, 
was  strongly  rccommiMidoil  for  dressing  Vinos  and 
ridding  tlieiii  of  bug  and  tlu'ips,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  never  has,  and  never  will,  come  into 
general  use.  Many  gardeners  have  been  afraid  to 
use  it,  and  others,  like  myself,  have  not  been  satis- 
fied with  the  results  obtained.  I  will  give  my 
j-easons  for  not  using  it,  as  they  may  act  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others  who  contemplate  its  use.  It  is  in- 
effectual, for  it  does  not  rid  the  Vines  of  these 
pests,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  single  annual  dressing 
of  any  insecticide  which  may  be  used  with  safety 
can  ever  do  so.  My  great  objection  to  it,  however, 
is  that  it  is  positively  injurious  to  the  Vines,  for  it 
so  hurts  the  growing  shoots  that  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  draw  them  to  the  wires,  they  sna])  off 
at  the  base  so  easily,  that  is  impossible  to  get  them 
dciwn  safely,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  operation 
may  be  performed.  During  the  first  year  I  used 
the  mixture  I  lost  great  numbers  of  fruiting  laterals, 
many  of  whicli  were  showing  the  finest  bunches  ; 
and  "l  foinid  at  last  that  I  must  leave  them  untied, 
or  lose  all  my  crop  of  fruit ;  and,  fortunately,  I  was 
able  to  leave  them  alone  until  the  weight  of  the 
bunches  brought  them  down.  Though  feeling  sure 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  the  tar-dressing,  as 
it  onlv  occurred  in  the  house  where  that  was  used, 
I  thought  I  would  try  it  again  the  following  year, 
so  I  dressed  alternate  Vines  in  another  house  with 
the  niixt\n-e,  and  got  precisely  similar  results. 

My  opinion  is  that  no  insecticide  will  ever  pene- 
trate the  orevii'cs  in  tlie  bark  of  a  Vine  s\ifficiently 
to  kill  all  insects  which  are  there,  and  dressings  of 
such  wretched  compounds  as  the  gas-tar  mixture 
are  worse  than  useless.  With  regard  to  the  shoots 
snapping  so  easily  after  its  use,  I  think  the  tar 
binds  the  bark  round  the  bud  and  prevents  its  na- 
tural expansion,  and  causes  the  wood  to  become 
brittle  instead  of  pliant;  for  I  have  noticed  that 
the  shoots  on  the  Vines  were  smaller  at  the  base 
tlian  were  shoots  of  a  similar  size  from  other  Vines; 
while  immediately  above  the  base  there  appeared  a 
warty  excrescence  which  showed  that  something 
had  injured  them.  I  may  be  told  that  I  allowed 
tlio  buds  to  get  too  forward  before  using  the  tar, 
but  I  invariably  prune  early,  and  dress  or  clean  the 
A'ines  at  once. 

Having  had  enough  of  it,  I  returned  to  my  usual 
method  of  treatment,  which  is  to  scrub  the  Vines 
thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  com- 
pound dissolved  in  hot  water,  going  over  them  twice 
with  an  interval  of  a  fortnight.  Besides  scrubbing 
the  Vines,  I  have  the  houses  scrubbed  and  then 
syringed  with  water  almost  boiling,  and  then  scrape 
oil  half-an-inch  of  the  top  surface  of  the  border. 
This  must  be  supplemented  by  strict  attention  and 
constant  watching  during  the  growing  season.  If 
the  pest  is  bug,  keep  a  bottle  of  paraffin  in  the 
house,  aud  dip  a  small  brush  iu  it  aud  touch  the 
insects  wherever  they  are  seen  on  the  wood;  one 
drop  will  spread  and  destroy  a  colony.  If  thrips 
are  the  enemy,  or  if  the  bug  has  spread  to  the  leaves, 
a  sponge  and  some  nicotine  soap  mixture  will  de- 
stroy them.  Almost  any  insecticide  will  do  if  used 
carefully  and  frequently ;  all  are  useless  without  it 
Make  a  point  of  Icjoking  over  the  Vines  once  or 
twice  a  week  from  the  time  they  start  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour.  I  cleared  my  houses  from  bug  in 
two  years  by  the  above  means,  and  was  well  repaid 
for  the  labour.  C.  T. 


the  best  cropping,  most  handsome  looking,  and 
finest  flavoured  Peaches  grown.  It  certainly  has 
the  drawback  of  being  difficult  to  pack  when 
fully  ri).ie.  We  have  an  old  tree  in  our  second  Peach 
house  that  has  never  failed  in  prodticing  a  good 
crop  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  I  learnt  from 
my  predc^cessor  here,  Mr.  Denning,  that  it  had 
done  w-ell  under  his  care  for  several  years  previous 
to  my  coming.  I  have  picked  trayfuls  of  friiit  fre- 
quently that  have  weighed  7  oz.  each  on  an  average. 
If  the"  border  in  which  the  tree  is  growing  gets  at 
all  dry  in  the  winter  I  find  a  tendency  to  bud- 
dropping  just  as  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  s|iring. 
This  year  we  have  pulled  hundreds  of  fruit  oft 
already,  so  thickly  were  they  set. — H.  J.  C, 
Unmston.  

GOOD  APPLES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir,—  1  read  your  interesting  paper  The  Gar- 
DKX  with  nuicli  satisfaction  ami  pleasure,  and 
at  page  H-t7  I  see  a  short  notice  of  good  keeping 
Ajiples,  hut  it  is  a  very  scanty  list.  Having  an 
excellent  garden  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  I  ha\o 
taken  a  s]jecial  interest  in  the  question  of  having 
really  good  kinds  and  varieties  of  this  most  useful 
fruit",  and  I  may  say  the  following  is  a  very  good 
collection  of  fine  fruit  and  most  valuable  in  the  house, 
some  of  them  keeping  in  a  good  state  until  July 
last  year.  The  following  is  the  list  of  kinds  pro- 
duced:— 


Gravenstein 

Alfriston 

Warner's    King    or  Nelson's 

Ulory 
Yorkshire  lieauly 
Flawthomden,  old  and  ntw 
Echlinvillo 
Northern  Dumpling 
^Stirling  Cas;lo 

I  have  also  young  trees  and  grafts  of — ■ 
Early  -Tulien 


Ducbesg  of  Oldenburg 
I.  rd  tSuffield 
BUnheim  Orange 
Ribston  Pippin 
Beautv  of  Kent 
Lord  Burgblpy 
King  of  the  Pippins 
White  Russet 


Lane's  Prince  Albert 

Lady  Henniker 

Lane's  Incomparable 

rjnlden  Noble 

Rymer 

Cox's  Pomuna 


Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Bramley's  Seedling 
Westwood  Park  Nonsuch 
Peasgood's  Non'uch 
Pearmain  (two  kinds) 


besides  some  ten  other  kinds,  names  not  known. 

M. 
*,*  The  above  is  a  very  good  selection  of  Apples. 
There  is  plenty  of  early  and  mid-season  varieties. 
The  varieties  we  want  are  those  that  will  remain 
fresh  and  crisp  up  till  April  and  May.— Ed. 


GrossellignoDiie  Peach. — My  experience  with 
the  above-named  Peach  has  led  me  to  quite  the 
opposite  conclusion  to  that  given  by  "  S.  W."  to 
"  X."  at  page  3-18.  I  cannot  think  that  "  S.  W."  has 
had  the  true  variety,  or  so  good  a  fruit-grower  aud 
such  a  close  observer  as  "  S.  W."  is  would  have  not 
condemned  the  variety  in  question  so  .strongly. 
During  the  over  twenty  years  1  have  been  a  head 
gardener  I  have  never  failed  in  producing  good 
crops  of  it,  and  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of 


PROSPECTS  OF  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN 
G.iRDENING. 

Some  vears  ago,  when  looking  at  a  fine  lot  of  St. 
Jlichael's  Pine-apples  in  a  fruiterer's  -window  in 
Manchester  and  noting  the  price  of  them,  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Pine-growing  in  England  is  doomed."  I 
afterwards  ventured  to  say  as  much  in  one  of  the 
horticultural  papers,  and  was  taken  to  task  for 
making  reckless  statements  by  others  interested  in 
Pine  culture  at  home,  and  who  dwelt  on  the  superior 
quality  of  English  I'ine-applcs  and  the  desire  to 
have  these  by  those  who  knew  what  good  Pines 
were,  and  so  forth ;  but  from  that  time  till  now 
Pine-growing  has  so  rapidly  decreased  in  private 
places,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  now  practically 
gi\'en  up,  while  in  the  trade  it  has  been  given  up 
entirely,  I  believe. 

I  refer  to  this  subject  now  because  it  is  impossible 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  same  changes  are  likely 
to  take  place  very  soon  in  the  case  of  not  a  fe%v 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  hitherto  been  grown 
in  the  home  garden,  which  is  fast  being  pushed 
to  one  side  just  as  home  farms  have  been,  and 
which  once  supplied  almost  everything  wanted  about 
a  gentleman's  place,  from  the  corn  that  made  the 
bread,  and  the  beef  and  mutton  to  the  clothes  that 
the  people  of  the  place  wore.  It  is  not  so  long 
since  these  changes  in  gardening  began,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  gardeners  living  yet  who  remember  the 
time  when,  if  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  failed 
at  home,  thev  could  not  be  supplied  from  elsewhere, 
because  the  "transport  was  wanting  and  the  supply 
did  not  exist.  It  is  different  now,  however.  Look 
at  the  Apple  and  Pear  supply,  for  example.  Critics 
of  our  home  fntit  culture  may  talk  as  they  choose, 


but  the  fact  remains  that  the  American  Apple  supply 
sprung  up  after  English  Apple  culture  had  been 
established  for  generations,  aud  it  has  all  but  killed 
the  home  trade  in  good  useful  Apjiles,  proving  that 
other  causes  than  our  want  of  skill  and  energy  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  such  a  result.  The  wealthy 
now  mainly  buy  select  dessert  foreign  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  prefer  them  to  home  grown,  and  no  doubt 
they  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown 
at  iiome,  all  things  considered,  one  reason  being 
that  when  people  buy,  only  what  store  is  actually 
required  is  bought.  At  all  events,  you  now  find  the 
American  Apples  by  the  ton  in  every  village  shop  of 
any  consequence,  and  the  finer  French  Pears  can  be 
had  either  consigned  direct  or  from  the  nearest 
town  in  an  hour  or  two's  notice.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  many  other  things.  Look  at  early 
Potatoes,  which  it  was  once  such  a  feat  to  produce 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  in  pots  and  frames  at  or  before 
Easter,  but  which  you  can  now  buy  for  a  few  pence. 
Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  are  the  same.  While  the  gar- 
dener in  the  north  is  sowing  in  August  for  a  spring 
crop  and  carefully  forwarding  and  tending  t  hem  under 
hand-lights  for  six  or  eight  months  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  heads,  Cornwall  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  are 
being  hauled  about  the  country  villages  in  hucksters' 
barrows  at  prices  and  of  a  quality  the  gardener 
cannot  match.  With  most  other  early  crops  it  is 
the  same,  and  one  naturally  asks,  is  it  worth  while 
carr}-ing  on  old  and  expensive  cultural  practices  in 
piivate  gardens,  the  reasons  for  which  now  do  not 
exist ! 

I  have  never  been  able  to  regard  a  fruit  or  kit- 
chen garden  from  any  but  a  utilitarian  point.  In 
all  cases  the  income  should  bear  some  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  outlay,  but  the  rule  has  been  the 
other  way.  Private  kitchen  gardens  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  been  conducted  on  paying  principles,  or  even 
on  any  pretensions  to  paying,  or  there  would  not  be 
so  many  reductions  now.  The  outlay  on  fruit  cul- 
ture under  glass  never,  in  many  cases,  bore  any 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  possible  returns.  It  is 
all  very  well  and  pleasing  to  some  people  to  talk 
about  the  successful  Grape  culture.  Peach  culture, 
Apple  culture,  &c.,  of  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  all  of 
which  have  been  chronicled  often  enough,  but  when 
did  you  ever  see  the  cost  of  the  extravagantly  made 
borders,  houses,  and  culture,  &c.,  put  against  the  re- 
sult .'  I  tell  you  the  records  of  some  famous  gardens 
in  these  respects  in  bygone  times  would  be  regarded 
as  simply  scandalous  by  any  committee  of  inquiry. 
In  the  education  of  our  young  gardeners  in  past 
times  a  good  deal  of  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  their 
teachers,  in  whose  works  it  is  plain  no  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  have  exercised  any  influence.  Of 
course,  where  proprietors  have  taken  an  interest  in 
their  own  affairs,  these  things  have  not  happened, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  gardeners  now  who  are  alive 
to  their  duties  in  that  respect. 

Reverting  to  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  of 
private  establishments,  our  opinion  is  that  we  shall 
see  considerable  revolutions  before  long,  now  that 


the  private  garden  is  looked  at  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  much  more  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
forcing  of  those  vegetables  and  fruits  that  can  now 
be  had  in  the  market  cheaper  and  earlier,  and  often 
better,  than  at  home  will  have  to  be  given  up.  ^  It 
does  seem  to  me,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  a  ridicu- 
lous thing  to  see  good  and  practical  gardeners  for- 
warding for  their  employers  at  so  much  labour  and 
expense  early  crops  like  Broccoli,  Potatoes,  Lettuces, 
&c.,  that  are  being  sold  for  a  tiifle  to  cottagers  at 
their  doors,  and  it  is  the  culture  of  these  I  would  have 
discontinued  and  something  better  suUstituted,  just 
as  Pine-apples  have  been  given  up  and  been  replaced 
-  by  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  other  crops.  I  doubt, 
also,  if  the  future  wiU  see  so  many  extensive  waUed 
■jardens  formed,  seeing  those  that  exist  do  not  pay 
anything  like  a  fair  interest  on  the  original  outlay, 
as"  regards  the  walls  at  least  and  the  fruits  from 
them  ;  and  as  for  shelter,  it  can  be  provided  in  a 
more  ornamental  and  as  effectual  a  form  by  means 
of  trees  and  bushes.  A  much  less  extent  of  glass 
houses  would  more  than  provide  the  means  hitherto 
supplied  by  brick  walls,  and  be  far  better— the  aim 
always  being  to  grow  such  crops  as  are  most  appre- 
ciated and  can  be  better  supplied  at  home. 

W. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Pines. 
The  earliest  fruiters,  now  well  advanced,  will  re- 
quire and  will  repay  special  attention;  otherwise, 
the  hard  forcing  to  which  they  are  generally  sub- 
jected will  result  in  disproportionate  crowns  if  not 
in  premature  ripening.  As  days  increase  in  length 
and  the  dry  parching  winds  give  way  to  more  genial 
growing  weather,  the  elongation  of  "the  crowns  may 
be  prevented  by  an  additional  supply  of  air.  The 
syringe  may  be  more  freely  plied,  if  not  overhead, 
certainly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  about  the 
axils  of  the  lower  leaves,  in  which  the  stem-roots 
are  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  fruit,  and  warm  diluted  liquid,  soot,  or  guano 
water  may  be  given  to  the  roots  whenever  they  re- 
quire feeding.  If  all  the  Pines  have  not  been  "pro- 
perly supported,  they  should  be  well  staked,  as 
nothing  looks  worse  than  a  lop-sided  crown.  All 
gills,  as  I  have  previously  advised,  must  be  detached 
and  the  suckers  on  each  plant  reduced  to  one,  or  at 
most  two,  which  in  private  gardens  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient  for  future  stock.  The  night  tem- 
perature in  this  compartment  may  now  range  from 
70°  at  night  with  a  little  air  to  80°  or  85°-  by' day, 
also  with  air,  and  90°.  to  95°  after  closing,  with 
full  sun-heat  and  moisture.  As  sun-heat  declines, 
the  fires  must  still  be  started  in  time'  to  catch  the 
night  temperature  at  75°,  otherwise  the  admission 
of  the  usual  chink  at  banking  time  will  reduce  the 
house  too  much  before  daylight,  when  early  syring- 
ing will  be  delayed.  Whe"re "blinds  can  be  let  "down, 
or  some  other  kind  of  covering  applied,  the  rapid 
changes  which  take  place  through  the  early  spring 
months  can  often  be  counteracted,  and,  be  "the  ma- 
terials ever  so  thin,  the  loss  of  heat  and  moisture 
by  radiation  in  a  great  measure  will  be  prevented. 
Moreover,  fierce  fire-heat,  often  so  prejudicial,  will 
be  avoided  and  the  fuel  item  considerably  lessened. 
In  these  days  of  depression,  it  behoves  all  to  look 
well  into  trifling  details,  and  this  matter  of  cover- 
ing, not  only  of  Pine  pits,  but  houses  of  every  kind 
in  which  a  high  and  steady  temperature  must  l;e 
maintained  through  long,  cold  nights,  especially 
when  the  moon  is  exercising  her  influence,  is  woi-thy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration.  These  remarks 
are  equally  applicable  to  '  •  V 

SitccessioM  Iioiises,  in  which  the  plants,  consisting 
of  Cayennes  and  Rothschilds  as  well  as  Queens,  are 
now  throwing  up  their  fruit.  Here  the  same  atten- 
tion must  be  devoted  to  1;op-dressing  with  lumps  of 
turf,  suckering,  and  staking,  but  the  first  two.  being 
comparatively  shy  sorts  they  do -not  often  throw 
more  suckers  than  are  wanted  for  kiseping  up  the 
supply  of  young  plants.  A  steady  bottoni  h(Jat  of 
80°  to  85°  suits  these  plants  well  after  the  Pines  are 
up,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  sharp  sprint;- 
firing  exhausts  the  moisture  and  the  heat  suddenly 
declines  ;  when  this  is  observed  the  plunging 
material  should  be  levelled  and  well  packed  about 
the  pots  as  a  preliminary  to  the  application  of 
warm  water,  not  to  the  roots,  but  to  the  tan  or 
leaves.  If  this  produces  the  desired  effect,  a  slight 
covering  of  fresh  material  generally  carries  the 
plants  through,  and  the  objectionable  practice  of 
disturbing  a  plant  after  it  has  started  is  avoided. 
As  these  plants,  especially  the  Cayennes  and 
Rothschilds,  will  require  more  water  than  would 
have  been  good  for  the  early  Queens,  the  usual 
stimulants  may  be  more  freely  administered,  not 
haphazard  at  stated  periods,  but  with  a  liberal  hand 
when  the  plants  actually  require  water.  In  the 
same  way  may  water  be  passed  through  the  syrince. 
not  in  drenching  overhead  showers, "but  about  tlic 
walls,  the  paths,  and  every  dry  corner  that  will 
respond  by  throwing  up  a  volume  of  warm  vapour. 
Plants  intended  for  starting  later  in  the  season 
must  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  where  they  will 
make  firm,  stocky  growth,  and  having  the  full 
benefit  of  solar  heat,  supplemented  by  liberal 
supplies  of  warm  liquid,  they  will  soon  'fill  their 
pots  with  roots  and  check  themselves  into  a  fruiting 
condition.  The  temperature  in  this  compartmeu't 
may  range  5°  lower  than  in  the  preceding  house 
and  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  shade,  the 
texture  of  the  material  used  should  bo  of  the 
lightest  nature,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  become 


soft  and  elongated,  and  this  even  should  only  be 
applied  for  a  few  hours  through  the  hottest  part  of 
exceptionally  bright  days. 

Suckers. — In  many  places  the  potting  of  these 
was  delayed  by  the  inclement  state  of  the  weather, 
but  all  will  now  be  making  good  progress,  and  the 
activity  of  the  roots  will  justify  daily  syringing  or 
dewing  over  and  the  moderate  application  of  water. 
As  few  now  grow  large  batches  of  Pines  for  market 
purposes,  and  private  consumption  is  small,  a  few 
plants  in  every  stage  following  each  other  step  by 
step  will  best  answer  the  gardenei-'s  purpose,  as  he 
will  never  be  without  plants  in  fruit  or  in  a  condi  • 
tion  for  throwing  into  that  state.  To  carry  out  this 
method  the  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is 
superfluous  stock,  as  to  many  it  seems  so  strange  to 
leave  off  at  the  twentieth  plant  where  years  ago  the 
potting  of  one  hundred  would  barely  suffice.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  half-yearly 
pottings,  equal  to  two  spring  cleanings  intensified, 
have  now  been  broken  up  into  half  a  dozen  little 
goes,  followed  by  the  natural  result,  that  we  have 
just  as  many  plants  as  we  want  and  all  are  well 
treated.  The  foundation  of  these  satisfactory  little 
batches  of  plants  no  doubt  is  laid  in  the  sucker  pit 
or  frame,  for  once  a  sucker  becomes  drawn  no 
power  can  traiisf  orm  it  into  a  broad-leaved,  sturdy- 
fruiting  plant.  Here,  then,  the  grower  must  be 
ever  on  the  watch ;  the  bottom  heat,  sharp  and 
sweet,  must;  be  kept  about  90°  for  forming  roots, 
80°  to  85*  afterwards.  The  plants  must  lie  plunged 
near  the  glass,  and  room  for  fuU  development  must 
be  made  by  constantly  potting  a.nd  moving  a  few  of 
the  best  forward.  - 

Figs. 
Early  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  now  ripening, 
or  approaching  that  stage,  must  be  brought  gradually 
round  to  a  drier  condition,  not  so  much  by  the 
withholding  of  moisture  as  by  giving  more  air,  not 
by  withholding  water  from  the  roots,  but  by  giving 
them  a  thorough  soaking  and  covering  up  the  balls 
or  beds  with  some  dry,  non-conducting  material  to 
check  absorption  in  the  atmosphere.  Many  people, 
on  seeing  the  first  ripening  Fig,  reduce  fire-heat, 
suspend  the  syringe,  and  give  more  air;  but  all 
gardeners  know  the  Fig  is  fickle  enough  without 
being  made  to  undergo  these  indignities.  More- 
over, it  is  a  dear  lover  of  heat,  and  having,  under 
our  artificial  treatment,  two  crops  of  fruit  in  two 
distinct  stages  upon  it  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
we  are  obliged . to  temper, our  treatment  to  secure 
the  shadow  whilst  guarding- the  substance.  The 
ripening  stage  reached,  my  own  treatment  is  as 
follows  :  The  night  temperature  is  allowed  to  range 
aboiit  1)5°,  with  a  little  air  at  the  apex,  but  no 
difference  is  made  through  the  day,  as  advancing 
fruit  must  have  a  high  temperature  and  a  moderate 
supply  of  moisture,  provided  it  is  not  stagnant  and 
direct  syringing  is  avoided.  'When  the  most  for- 
ward Figs  have  been  gathered,  coiaious  syringing 
early  in  the  day  and  liberal  supplies  of  warm  liquid 
keep  the  second  crop  of  fruit  advancing,  and  spider 
during  these  give-and-take  periods  does  not  make 
much,  if  any,  progress.  If  the  second  crop  is  heavy 
we  thin  off  the  least  j^romising  fruit,  as  this  is  the 
only  safeguard  against  dropping.  All  spray  is  cut 
out,  and  gross  shoots  that  have  filled  their  allotted 
space,  or  are  drawing  too  much  upon  the  trees,  are 
nipped  and  tied  down  to  the  trellis.  Weaker 
growths,  which  form  their  terminal  buds  at  the  fifth 
or  sixth  leaf,  are  never  pinched,  as  they  produce  the 
earliest  fruit  in  the  coming  year.  If  it  happens 
that  root-pruning  has  been  neglected  and  any  of 
the  trees  develop  a  tendency  to  grossness,  a  general 
pinching,  which  induces  fresh  breaks,  is  the  only 
means  of  checking  and  keeping  them  in  order. 

Succession  lioiiscs. — Although  the  weather  is  un- 
seasonably cold,  the  present  month  has  given  us  a 
fair  average  of  bright  sun-heat,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  fruit  in  these  is  swelling  fast.  If 
close  pinching  is  practised,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
growths  should  bo  checked  every  day,  and  tying 
down  regulated  iu  a  way  that  future  crowding  "will 
be  avoided.  When  the  fructifying  stage  is  reached, 
patience,  steady  forcing  with  plenty  of  root  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  combined  with  liberal  thin- 
ning, will  render  this  as  safe  as  any  other  crop  of 


fruit,  whilst  neglect  of  these  details,  not  forgetting 
the  last,  may  result  in  the  trees  performing  this 
operation  for  themselves. 

Later  lionses  having  the  benefit  of  artificial  heat 
need  not  be  hurried  by  daily  firing,  as  they  can  be 
shut  up  with  brisk  sun-heat  and  moisture,  and 
having  the  pipes  to  fall  back  upon,  50°  to  56°  can 
always  be  secured  through  the  night.  With  us 
these  trees  are  pushing  heavy  crops  now  about  the 
size  of  Hazel  Nuts,  but  they  are  grown  strictly  on 
the  extension  principle,  the  superfluous  shoots  being 
cut  clear  away  in  the  autumn  or  whenever  we  feel 
disposed  to  throw  them  out  of  bearing  for  ripening 
up  the  wood.  So  long  as  these  trees  are  kept  grow- 
ing they  are  never  without  trait,  and  for  this  reason 
the  amateur  will  find  this  not  only  the  most  simple, 
but  certainly  the  most  profitable  mode  of  growing 
late  summer  Figs  for  his  own  use. 

CHERIilES. 
These  in  early  houses  having  passed  the  stoning 
and  thinning  stages,  a  little  more  heat,  principally 
from  solar  influence,  may  now  be  given.  A  low 
night  temperature  of  50°  to  5(i°  with  a  little  air 
must,  however,  still  be  maintained,  and  with  a 
liberal  supply  when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon  the 
house  it  may  rise  to  70°  or  75°  through  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  step  from  stoning  to  colouring, 
especially  of  early  varieties,  is  short,  but  it  is  quite 
long  enough  to  enable  the  active  little  grub  to 
decimate  the  crop.  This,  then,  must  still  continue 
an  object  of  attention,  and  so  long  as  a  rolled-up 
leaf  or  a  perforated  fruit  can  be  seen,  the  depre- 
dator must  be  searched  for  and  destroyed.  The 
next  and  perhaps  the  only  enemy  is  aphis — black, 
green,  or  brown,  and  as  these  soon  tarnish  what  the 
weevils  leave,  gentle  fumigating,  whether  they  are 
present  or  absent,  should  always  precede  the  colour- 
ing process.  Fruit  that  is  ripe  or  approaching  that 
stage  should  not  be  fumigated ;  neither,  if  these 
precautions  are  observed,  will  it  require  it,  as 
tobacco-smoke  hangs  about  and  destroys  the  flavour 
of  otherwise  delicious  Cherries.  When  Cherries  are 
ripe  they  will  hang  for  a  long  time  on  clean,  healthy 
trees,  always  jDrovided  the  house  is  kept  dry,  cool, 
and  well  aired  in  fine  weather.  The  most  subtle 
enemy  within  is  damp,  but  this  can  be  prevented 
by  the  occasional  and  most  gentle  circulation  in  the 
hot-water  pipes.  The  last  and  most  ferocious  de- 
stroyer is  the  blackbird,  and  he  must  be  circum- 
vented by  small-meshed  fishing  nets  dropped  over 
the  ventilators  and  doors. 

Plums 
carrying  full  crops  of  fruit  must  bo  kept  thoroughly 
well  mulched  and  liberally  fed  with  diluted  liquid  ; 
the  syringe,  too,  may  be  )ilied  twice  a  day,  great 
care  henceforfh  being  observed  in  the  choice  of 
water  that  is  free  from  lime  or  other  sediment.  If 
not  already  thinned,  tlie  superfluous  fruit  should 
now  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors,  leav- 
ing those  intended  for  the  crop  as  evenly  placed  as 
possible  over  the  extremities  of  pyramids  and 
bushes.  All  laterals  and  strong  shoots  must  be 
kept  closely  pinched  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf, 
more  or  less,  in  accordance  with  the  size,  or  in- 
tended size,  of  the  trees,  a  thin  and  evenly  balanced 
growth  combined  with  symmetry  being  the  guiding 
points.  Trees  trained  on  trellises  must  also  have 
their  side  growths  closely  pinched,  to  secure  flower- 
producing  spurs ;  but  terminals,  wherever  space 
admits,  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  if  not  throughout 
the  season,  certainly  so  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  balance  of  the  trees. 

Insects. — Like  the  Cherry,  the  Plum  is  subject  to 
grub,  aphis,  and  sjjider,  but  the  latter  should  not 
gain  a  foothold,  neither  will  it  where  the  syringe  is 
properly  used.  Greenfly  is  easily  destroyed  by 
fumigation  ;  black  and  brown  aphis  are  most  effec- 
tually dealt  with  by  dipping  the  parts  affected  over- 
night in  tobacco-water  and  thoroughly  syringing 
the  following  morning.  Soot  water  not  very  strong 
is  an  excellent  wash  and  stimulant  for  use  amongst 
all  stone  fruits,  and  a  good  supply  should  always  be 
kejDt  on  hand.  The  easiest  method  of  manufacture 
is  as  follows  :  Put  a  peck  of  soot  in  a  bag,  and  sink 
it  in  the  water-tank  or  in  a  cask,  which  should  be 
kept  regularly  filled  up,  to  ensure  having  the  water 
perfectly  clear  and  not  too  strong.  W.  C. 
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HORSE  CHESTNUTS  AT  BUSBRIDGE, 
SURREY. 

The  noble  group  of  Horse  Chestnuts  shown  iu 
the  engraving  i.s  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
pictures  of  tree  life  that  may  be  seen  in  the 
grounds  of  Busbridge  Hall,  near  Godalming,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ellis  D.  Gosling.  The  trees 
stand  on  a  natural  mound  of  slight  elevation, 
and  on  three  sides  are  entirely  unencumbered 
with  wide  stretches  of  level  lawn  running  far 
away  right  and  left,  so  that  nothing  hinders 
either  a  distant  view  of  the  whole  group  or  a 
nearer  observation  of  grand  trunk  and  massive 
limb  and  delicate  branch. 

The  sheltered  and  well-watered  valley  which 
forms  the  home  portion  of  this  beautiful  estate 
is  favourable  to  tree  growth,  notwithstanding 
its  very  poor  sandy  soil.  Planes,  Beeches, 
Scotch  and   Silver  Firs  are   conspicuous   from 


and  greenhouse  plants,  and  even  Ferns,  apparently  with  no 
evil  le&ults  whatever. — C.  Collins. 


Flower  Garden. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

Calling  upon  a  friend  in  StafEordshire  last  sum- 
mer, I  was  mucli  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a 
number  of  large  bushes  of  Delphiniums  growing  in 
a  border  among  the  hardy  flowers,  in  a  choice  col- 
lection of  which  he  took  great  pride.  It  was  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  a  number  of  villa  gardens  near 
which  my  friend  lives  Delphiniums  were  conspicuous, 
and  he  told  me  they  represented  the  overflow  from 
his  own  garden,  so  much  had  his  own  seedlings 
been  admired.  And  the  matter  of  raising  seedlings 
is  a  very  simple  one,  for  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
prepare  a  seed-bed  in  the  open  air,  making  it  up 
with  a  nice  free  soil,  drawing  drills  in  it,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  without  delay.  The  seeds  should  be 
placed  in  the  drills  as  thinly  as  possible,  some  fine 


rains  and  assists  them  in  spring.  Slugs  are  some- 
times found  destructive  to  the  crowns,  and  they  are 
more  dangerous  in  the  case  of  young  plants  than 
in  well-established  ones. 

Among  the  new  varieties  recently  offered  are 
Diomedes,  a  semi-double  variety,  the  outer  petals  of 
a  beautiful  soft  azure  blue,  the  centre  clear  mauve ; 
Excelsior,  an  extra  tine  fully  double  variety,  colour 
rich  sapphire  blue,  the  centre  petals  marbled  with 
rosy  mauve ;  Falka,  single,  Mexican  blue  and  rosy 
mauve   intermingled,   good  dwarf  habit,  and  very 

I  free  blooming ;  Mrs.  Barlow,  single,  light  azure 
blue  and  rose,  prominent  black  centre,  a  beautiful 

i  and  novel  variety  ;  Mrs.  Roper,  single,  most  pleasing 
pure  pale  cobalt  blue  and  mauve,  white  centre ;  and 
Thomas  Tillbrook,  rich  French  blue,  the  base  of 
the  petals  rosy  mauve,  a  large  double  flower  of  great 
merit.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a  good  many  new 
varieties  are  raised  annually  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Delphinium  is  a  great  favourite. 

I  would  advise  anyone  desirous  of  forming  a  col- 
lection to  purchase  a  select  number  of  good  varie- 


Horse  Chestnuts  in  the  gardens  at  Bufibridge,  Surrey.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Miss  JekylL 


their  great  size  and  free  development,  and  there 
ar«  some  Larches  that  are  truly  giants  of  their 
kind. 


Narcissus  Little  Nell.— The  DafEodil  com- 
mittee at  their  last  meeting  passed  as  a  recognised 
variety  a  new  one  of  Mr.  Hartland's,  called  Little 
Nell.  1  think  the  committee  were  rather  unwise  to 
encourage  the  naming  of  insignificant  and  useless  va- 
rieties such  as  Little  Nell.  I  have  always  understood 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Daffodil  committee 
was  to  name  varieties  which  were  an  improvement 
on  some  other  variety.  I  cannot  make  out  what 
Little  Nell  is  an  improvement  on.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  inferior  to  pallidus  priecox ;  indeed,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  a  small  form  of  that 
variety. — D.  W. 

Sei  sand  for  plants.- On  p.  363  "S.  W."  Inquires 
whether  the  sea  sand  recommended  is  procured  from  places 
covered  by  the  tide  or  from  the  banks.  Here  it  is  procured 
from  the  beach,  which  is  covered  with  water  at  the  incom- 
ing of  every  tide,  and  ia  very  ealt ;  I  have  frequently  tasted 
it.     We  use  it  here  not  only  for  cuttings,  but  ordinary  stove 


soil  being  put  over  them,  and  when  the  seedling 
plants  are  large  enough  they  should  be  transplanted 
to  a  bed,  carefully  watered  if  necessary,  and  there 
they  can  remain  until  they  flower.  It  might  be 
possible,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  gentle  heat  in 
February,  to  get  some  of  them  to  bloom  the  same 
season ;  but  probably  it  is  more  satisfactory  on 
the  whole  to  sow  in  the  open  ground,  and  allow  the 
plants  to  grow  on  into  size  according  to  their  own 
natural  robustness.  As  the  flower-stalks  of  the 
Delphinium  are  liable  to  be  snapped  off  by  the 
wind,  stakes  should  be  placed  against  them ;  in  the 
case  of  young  plants,  one  will  suffice,  but  when  a 
plant  puts  up  several  shoots,  three  at  least  will  be 
necessary.     Unless  seed  is  wanted,  it  is  best  to  cut 

away  the  flowering  stems  directly  they  have  gone 
,  out  of  bloom,  as  growth  in  the  form  of  side  shoots 
I  is   encouraged,   and    later    flowering    stems    arise. 

Strong  plants  will  last  for  years  in  the  open  borders ; 

they  make  an  excellent  back  row  with  Dahlias,  and 

they  are  greatly  helped  if  some  mulching  be  given 
'  to   them   in  the  autumn  in  the  shape  of  manure, 

which  is  carried  down  to  the  roots  by  the  autumn 


ties  and  save  some  seed  from  them,  and  raise 
seedlings  for  themselves.  A  few  really  good  and 
distinct  sorts  from  which  something  fine  could  cer- 
tainly be  raised  are  alopecuroides,  rich  blue ; 
Belladonna,  pale  blue ;  Brilliant,  rich  deep  blue  ; 
Eclipse,  brilliant  blue,  extra  fine  ;  George  Taylor, 
rose,  laced  with  pale  silvery  blue ;  Madame  H. 
Jacotot,  bright  sky  blue  ;  Pompon  Brilliant,  bright 
indigo  blue  ;  Madame  E.  Gant,  deep  blue,  shaded 
with  purjJe;  Sultan,  almost  white;  and  William 
Pfitzer,  brilliant  sky  blue,  large,  and  fully  double. 
The  foregoing  is  a  select  list,  and  I  am  certain  none 
of  them  will  disappoint.  R.  D. 


Double  Primroses. — I  am  much  interested  by 
Mr.  Wra.  Elliott's  note  in  The  Gakdbn,  April  9 
(p.  3'M)),  on  double  Primroses.  Can  Mr.  Elliott  give 
any  further  particulars  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
these  flowers  7  Does  he  attribute  the  double  Poly- 
anthus to  P.  altaica  also  ?  I  do  not  know  this  Pri- 
mula, but  I  find  the  date  of  its  introduction  to  our 
gardens  is  1819,  and  if  that  be  accurate,  it  brings 
i  double  Primroses  much  more  within  the  range  of 
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modern  history  than  tradition  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  The  only  double  Primrose  that  flowers  all 
through  the  winter  with  me  is  the  double  wliite ; 
wliereas  I  find  single  ones  of  various  shades  produce 
flowers  from  time  to  time  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember onwards.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
history  of  the  new  double  yellow  Primrose  also,  and 
how  it  escaped  any  taint  of  the  altaica  in  its  ances- 
try.— SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

New  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi.— Mons. 

A'ictor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  to  whom  English  horti- 
culturists are  indebted  for  so  many  good  tilings, 
this  season  announces  three  new  forms  of  Primula 
Sieboldi,  viz..  Alba  Magna,  with  large,  pure  white 
flowers, stout, bold, and  of  the  finest  quality;  Diane, 
rosy  plum,  extra  fine  ;  and  La  Ligne,  rosy  purple  or 
violet,  with  a  distinct  white  eye.  The  former  should 
be  a  good  addition  to  our  collections.  Good  whites 
are  requisite  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  balance  to 
flowers  of  deep  and  striking  colours. — R.  D. 

Eulalia  japonica  variegata. — As  a  "dot  " 
plant  this  Eulalia  is  a  capital  subject  in  the  flower 
garden  during  the  summer.  Small  plants  with  at 
most  three  stems  at  planting  time  are- best  suited 
for  this  purpose.  As  a  carpet,  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum,  Hemiaria  glabra,  or  any  of 
the  dark  or  bright-leaved  varieties  of  Alternanthera 
answer  well.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  divide  any 
plants  which  have  been  used  last  year  for  bedding 
or  which  have  been  grown  in  pots.  These  should 
be  potted  in  sandy  and  not  over-rich  soil  and  placed 
in  a  cool  temperature,  and  they  will  quickly  grow 
into  useful  plants. — E.  M. 

Hule  Pinks. — These  are  most  useful  plants  in 
the  flower  garden,  and  of  late  years  they  have  come 
to  the  fore,  especially  the  rich-coloured  varieties  of 
which  Napoleon  the  Third  is  such  a  conspicuous 
type.  Some  are  single  and  some  are  double  ;  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  free  growers  and  bloomers,  and  appear 
to  do  well  in  a  soil  that  will  suit  the  garden  Pink. 
They  can  be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cut- 
tings which  are  made  from  the  young  growths 
which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stalks. 
Such  varieties  as  can  be  had  will  be  found  in  the 
following  list :  Abbotstordianus,  light  rosy  purple, 
large  flowers,  a  strong  grower ;  Atkinsoni,  single, 
intense  vivid  crimson,  veiy  showy,  hybridus  multi- 
florus,  deep  rose,  very  free  ;  Marie  Pare,  pure  white, 
a  free  grower;  Lady  Campbell,  pale  pink,  dwarf, 
good;  Little  Gem,  white;  roseus  floribundus,  bright 
rose,  very  free  and  pleasing ;  and  speciosus  flore- 
pleno,  reddi.sh  puqile. — R.  D. 

Claytonia  virginica. — By  planting  this  much- 
neglected  subject,  all  S0|rts  of  out-of-the-way  and 
unsightly  places,  bare  patches  under  densely  sliad- 
ing  trees,  exposed  mounds  in  woods.  Sec,  may  be 
rendered  beautiful  during  the  spring  months.  With 
us  it  has  grown  equally  well  in  shade  and  in  full 
sun,  and  in  damp  as  well  as  dry  situations,  requiring 
little  or  no  attention  when  once  fairly  established. 
In  some  districts  of  England  it  is  said  to  grow  wild, 
and  its  scarcity  is  the  less  easily  understood,  see- 
ing how  greedily  the  birds  feed  upon  tlie  seeds.  It 
is  quite  distinct  from  C.  perfoliata  by  the  separation 
of  the  upper  leaves  at  their  base,  besides  their  being 
of  a  bright,  shiny  green  colour  and  quite  succulent. 
The  seeds,  when  shed  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
germinate  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  no  fear  need 
be  entertained  of  the  crop  failing  unless  under  ex- 
ceptionally severe  weather ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
varying  to  pink  and  rose.  It  is  common  all  over 
North-western  America. — K. 

Two  good  spring-flowering  plants.— Of  all 

my  recollections  of  the  matchless  spring  gardens  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  nothing  seems  so  im- 
pressed on  my  memory  as  the  efl^ectiveness  of  the 
large  patches  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  Ompha- 
lodes  verna  which  Mr.  Ingram  uses  so  largely  and 
with  such  liappy  results.  I  never  before,  and  I  have 
never  since,  seen  the  beautiful  creeping  Forget-me- 
not  (Omphalodes  verna)  so  much  at  home  as  at 
Belvoir.  On  the  slopes,  just  within  the  shade  of 
trees,  it  grows  into  dense  masses  and  flowers  [jro- 
fusely,  and  with  such  a  glorious  hue  of  clear  blue  ! 
Moisture  and  shade  suit  it.  I  once  saw  some  very 
pretty  patclies  in  an  old  farmhouse  garden  in  Kent 


on  a  rather  stiff,  clayey  loam,  but  doing  finely  on  a 
north  aspect,  untouched  from  year  to  year,  and 
apparently  revelling  in  a  freedom  properly  their  due. 
I  have  a  patch  of  it  under  an  east  wall,  and  just 
where  the  shade  from  a  bush  Pear  tree  falls  upon 
it ;  it  is  now  coming  into  flower  nicely.  Of  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  one  cannot  speak  too  highly,  and  in  the 
rich  soil  on  the  slopes  of  Belvoir  it  grows  and 
blooms  with  wonderful  vigour  and  freedom.  LTnfor- 
tunately,  it  is  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  Omphalodes 
verna,  and  it  suilers  greatly  in  such  a  winter  as  that 
we  have  just  passed  through.  I  had  a  very  fine 
plant  of  it  growing  in  a  large  pot  that  in  December 
last  was  a  marvel  of  size  and  robustness,  but,  though 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  it  was  completely  killed. 
Out  of  doors,  large  numbers  of  it  have  been  killed, 
in  common  with  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums, 
kc.  If  it  was  only  as  hardy  and  persistent  as  the 
common  blue  Forget-me-not,  its  value  would  be  in- 
creased tenfold.  But  it  will  always  be  a  precarious 
subject  to  carry  successfully  through  our  English 
winters,  unless  occupying  a  favourable  position  in 
the  open  air. — R.  D. 


THE  FROST  AMONG  THE  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  winter  of  1886-87  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  heavy  snow-storms  and  long  continuance  of  cold 
weather.  No  frosts  of  exceptional  severity  occurred. 
In  no  part  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
did  the  thermometer  run  down  to  zero,  though  on 
three  different  occasions  it  fell  to  within  4°  to  (i° 
of  the  same.  But  the  length  of  the  frost  seems  to 
liave  made  up  for  its  lack  of  extreme  severity,  and 
seldom  have  Wallflowers,  Violets,  Forget-me-nots, 
and  even  Primroses  been  more  severely  hit  than 
this  season.  Hardy  vegetables,  such  as  Cabbages, 
Lettuces,  Broccoli,  and  even  Flanders  Spinach  and 
I'arslcy,  have  also  well-nigh  disappeared.  We 
imagined  that  all  these  flowers  and  plants  were 
simply  resting  safely  under  a  foot  or  more  of  snow, 
but  instead  of  that  the  majority  of  them  were  perish- 
ing. Hence,  wlien  the  snow  finally  left  us,  bor- 
ders of  A'iolets  and  Forget-me-nots  and  other  plants 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  parboiled.  The  leaves 
were  as  black  as  one's  hat,  or  completely  rotted 
off,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  Violets  in 
embryo  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Czar  was  enough  to  make  all  lovers  of  spring  flowers 
weep.  But  the  most  complete  wreck  of  all  were  our 
borders  and  blocks  of  the  lovely  Myosotis  dissitiflora. 
Of  late  years  we  have  mostly  left  it  in  its  winter 
quarters  till  the  spring,  moving  the  plants  into  their 
blooming  beds  and  borders  in  February,  March,  or 
April,  according  to  the  weather  and  other  circum- 
stances. This  year  we  have  scarcely  a  plant  left  alive 
for  blooming.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  slaughter 
before.  It  is  not  simply  the  loss  of  the  earlier 
blooms — that  is  no  uncommon  experience — but  the 
whole  plant,  root-stock  and  all  are  killed.  All  this 
destruction  or  most  of  it  happened  under  the  snow, 
which  we  have  mostly  found  to  be  a  coverlet  of 
safety. 

The  cold-resisting  power  of  Violets  in  the  open  I 
have  found  to  run  in  this  order,  beginning  at  the 
least  and  rising  with  the  increase  of  numbers  into 
the  greatest:  No.  1,  Comte  de  Brazza;  2,  Marie 
Louise  ;  3,  Neapolitan  ;  4,  Victoria  Regina ;  5,  Czar; 
G,  the  old  double  and  single  Russian  varieties.  On 
the  first  two,  most  of  the  earlier  flowers  as  well  as  the 
finer  leaves  are  destroyed ;  on  No.  3  the  flowers  have 
mostly  escaped,  though  the  leaves  have  been  severely 
pinched  ;  on  the  next  two  the  big  leaves  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  earliest  blooms,  but  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  intact ;  the  two  Russian  varieties 
have  suffered  least  of  all. 

A  rather  striking  case  of  the  effects  of  culture  on 
tenderness  occurred  in  the  case  of  some  Ncajiolitan 
Violets.  These  were  planted  on  a  poor  border,  and 
made  but  scant  growth,  and  the  small  leaves  and 
embryo  flowers  are  intact  and  uninjured  on  the 
stai-\-elings ;  while  the  well-fed  plants,  with  fine 
heads  of  foliage  and  embryo  bloom,  are  completely 
wrecked.  One  more  lesson  the  frosts  of  this  winter 
have  taught,  and  that  is,  to  hasten  back  to  the  good 
old  rule  of  transp)lanting  spring  flowers  late  in  tlie 
autunui.     If  not  convenient  to  mass  them  in  their 


flowering  quarters  at  that  season,  hitch  them  over 
where  they  stand,  or  on  to  fresh  storing  ground 
towards  the  end  of  October  ;  and  thus,  by  checking 
growth  and  reducing  the  percentage  of  watery  sap, 
multiply  their  chances  many  times  of  passing 
safely  through  the  most  severe  winters.  This  double 
transplanting  causes  extra  labour,  but  old-fashioned 
experience  and  the  comparative  safety  of  many 
thousands  of  such  a  sensitive  test  plant  as  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  for  many  years  prove  that  double  mov- 
ing is  far  safer  than  once,  and  that  autumnal  plant- 
ing is  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  this 
superlatively  beautiful  spring  plant.  D.  T.  F. 


Chionodoxa  Lucilise. — Mr.  Brockbank  does 
good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  Chiono- 
doxas;  they  are  charming  spring  flowers.  Four 
years  ago  I  planted  some  C.  Ijuciliaj.  The  first  year 
they  flowered  very  weakly,  and  the  blooms  were  small, 
tew  on  a  truss,  and  generally  rather  disappointing. 
But  since  then  they -have  gone  ahead,  until  now 
they  are  splendid.  Some  of  the  blooms  are  very 
large,  the  centres  pure  white,  shading  off  at  the  tips 
to  a  brilliant  nemophila-blue.  The  truss  stands 
fairly  well  up  and  bears  several  blooms.  I  find  also 
that  seedlings  have  come  up  near  to  them  and  have 
flowered  nicely  for  young  bulbs.  Chionodoxas  are 
not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be. — 
Anthus. 

The  Daffodil  committee  and  naming  of 

Daffodils. — With  reference  to  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins,  had  I  known, 
as  I  do  since  I  came  to  London,  that  the  naming  of 
Daffodils  was  to  be  so  restricted  in  future,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  at  all  sent  up  yellow  varieties 
for  consideration,  and  I  believe  from  what  fell  from 
the  chairman  at  our  last  meeting,  there  was  a  reso- 
lution to  some  such  eft'ect  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
session  last  year.  But  in  the  case  of  white  Daffodils 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  no  w  is  to  lock  them  up  for 
future  observation,  though  I  think  I  convinced  our 
respected  hon.  sec.  that  he  had  a  hidden  treasure  at 
Coolhurst,  which  was  only  known  to  him  as  common 
cernuus,  and  also  at  some  of  the  local  Daffodil 
grounds  1  saw  this  Austrian  giant  towering  above 
the  common  type  of  ordinary  cernuus,  so  that  soil 
did  not  in  the  "least  change  its  nature  at  Coolhurst 
or  Tottenham.  I  would  suggest  in  future  that  all 
the  workings  and  sayings  at  our  Daffodil  committee 
meetings  be  taken  down  by  a  shorthand  writer,  and 
kept  in  a  sort  of  blue-book  for  the  good  of  future 
generations.  It  is  an  old  saying,  "  the  word  dies, 
but  the  letter  remains,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  session 
the  year's  work  could  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  distributed  to  members  for  their  guidance. 
For  instance,  if  a  new  seedling  of  advanced  propor- 
tions be  raised  and  named,  it  may  be  ten  years 
before  such  could  be  distributed,  members  then 
having  their  book  of  reference  would  easily  be  edu- 
cated as  to  its  value.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
subscribe  towards  the  work  of  both  the  shorthand 
writer's  assistance  and  the  publication  of  reports. — 
W.  B.  Habtland. 

P.S. — I  am  very  sorry  we  have  not  the  full  report 
in  pamphlet  form  from  the  start  in  1884. 

Doubling  of  hardy  Primroses. — I  expressed 
the  other  day  a  belief  that  Prinnila  auricukeflora, 
so-called,  was  the  single  jirogenitor  of  the  old 
double  crimson  Primrose.  That  all  doubles  have 
originated  from  singles  in  that  way  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact  for  two 
reasons  ;  first,  that  very  often  doubles  have  thrown 
single  flowers,  and,  second,  that  very  often 
singles  will  show  a  tendency  to  produce  super- 
lative petals,  the  anthers  becoming  petaloid.  I 
have,  for  instance,  noted  that  tendency  in  a  number 
of  flowers  this  spring,  and  think  it  probable  that 
were  the  indication  specially  followed  up,  that  some 
really  double  forms  might  further  be  developed.  I 
am  not  a  great  admirer  of  double  Primroses.  They 
produce  no  seed,  and  cannot  thus  easily  be 
increased,  and  they  have  no  eye,  which  seems  to  be 
the  peculiar  cliarm  of  all  the  singles.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  both  the  double  white  and  lilac  have 
reverted  to  singles,  very  pretty  forms,  but  which, 
like  so  many  more  dependent  upon  division,  soon 
died  awav.     Then  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  doubles 
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in  reverting  show  thrum-eyed  fonns.  That  seems 
conchisive  proof  that  anthers  change  into  petals 
only  when  prominent,  as  in  thrum-eyed  flowers. 
AU  tile  forms  wliich  I  liave  observed  showing  a 
doubling  tendency  are  thrum-eyed.  That  we  get  so 
fevv'  new  doubles  in  hardy  Primroses  is  possibly  due 
to  the  wonderful  increase  in  new  things  in  the  way 
of  flowering  plants  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  half  century,  and  now  florists  have  little 
time,  and  perhaps  as  little  inclination,  to  turn  to 
the  doubling  of  hardy  Prinu-oses.  I  have  not  heard 
of  an}-  instance  in  which  any  member  of  the 
Primula  family  has,  in  a  wild  state,  been  found 
with  even  semi-double  flowers,  not  even  a  wood 
Primrose:  hence  it  would  seem  conclusive  that 
doubling  is  a  product  solely  of  cultivation  aided  by 
selection. — A.  D. 


GLADIOLI. 

Tre.'ITMEXT  op  the  spawn.— The  spawn,  as  it 
is  familiarly  called,  means  really  the  small  bulbules, 
or  bulblcts,  which  cluster  round  the  bulb  in  more  or 
less  profusion,  and  which  afford  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  variety  in  the  production  of  the  same  results, 
for  these  small  bulbs  are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
position.  The  most  ordinary  sort  is  that  shaped  like 
an  egg,  but  with  a  sharp  point  at  either  end  ;  this 
consists  of  a  hard  outer  shell,  and  of  a  soft  inner 
body  which  is  easily  damaged  ;  when  planted  this 
outer  skin  decays,  and  the  inner  portion  starts  the 
shoot  at  one  extremity,  and  the  roots  at  the  other. 
These  bulbs  cluster  round  the  base  of  the  newly- 
formed  crown,  between  it  and  the  old  decaying  one 
of  the  previous  year,  but  in  some  cases  they 
are  formed  at  the  end  of  a  leathery  stem  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  several  of  these  are  clustered  to- 
gether. When  a  bulb  is  taken  up  it  will  be  found 
that  many  of  the  bulblets  are  not  fully  ripened, 
and  that  the  outer  skin  is  not  formed.  Then  there 
is  another  form  in  which  the  spawn  is  found,  viz., 
in  a  very  hard  boat-shaped  case  ;  this  fits  on  its  con- 
cave side  to  the  corm,  and  is  sometimes  found  out- 
side its  outer  skin,  but  also  frequently  within  it. 
When  this  case  is  opened  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
bulbule,  and  sometimes  two,  or  even  three.  I  have 
opened  one  this  morning  (April  16)  containing 
three. 

Then,  again,  it  is  remarkable  how  varieties  differ 
as  to  the  number  of  bulblets  they  produce.  Adolphe 
Brongniart  and  Mdme.  Desportes  rarely  have  any, 
while  Horace  Vemet  and  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts 
produce  them  abundantly,  and  this  to  some  extent 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  some  varieties  are  ten 
times  the  price  of  others  which  were  "let  out"  in  the 
same  year,  so  that  amateurs  must  not  imagine  that 
of  necessity  they  will  be  able  to  reproduce  the 
varieties  at  will. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  question  for  an  amateur  who 
grows  on  a  small  scale  \yhether  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  trouble  about  the  spawn,  unless  of  new  and 
scarce  varieties.  In  former  days,  when  the  corms 
were  much  dearer  than  they  are  at  present,  it  was  a 
different  matter,  but  now  they  are  so  cheap,  that 
when  a  good-sized  bulb  of  many  exhibition  varieties 
can  be  had  for  3d.  or  4d.,  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
wait  for  three  years,  which  is  about  the  time  that  it 
takes  to  produce  good  flowering  corms,  and  to  have 
all  the  trouble  for  so  little  result.  My  advice  would 
be  not  to  attempt  it  unless  in  the  case  of  such 
varieties  as  I  have  indicated,  new  or  scarce  ones. 

But  if  an  amateur  is  determined  on  growing 
Gladioli  from  spawn,  in  what  way  is  he  to  pro- 
ceed ;  There  are  two  methods  which  have  been 
adopted,  one  which  I  have  seen  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  with  Mr.  Dobree,  of  Wellington,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Kelway,  of  Langjiort,  viz.,  culture  in 
the  open  air.  A  piece  of  ground  is  chosen  on  an 
open  and  well-drained  spot ;  drills  are  then  drawn 
about  i  inches  apart  and  about  2  inches  deep  :  a 
little  sand  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  each  drill, 
and  the  small  bulbs  are  then  carefully  planted  about 
half  an  inch  apart ;  the  drills  are  covered  in,  the 
ground  levelled,  and  should  the  weather  be  dry  the 
ground  should  be  watered.  When  the  bulbs  appear, 
which  they  will  do  in  about  a  month  or  sis  weeks' 
time,  they  appear  like  blades  of  Grass,  and  being 


slender  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which  are  apt 
to  smother  them.  When  the  weeds  appear  in  the 
drills  amongst  the  young  shoots  great  care  is 
needed,  lest  in  pulling  up  the  weeds  the  small  bulbs 
are  dragged  up  with  them.  They  should  be  watered 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  and  after  each  watering  the 
hoe  should  be  gently  drawm  across  the  ground 
between  the  drills  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  cracking 
and  becoming  unkindly. 

There  is,  however,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  time  is 
gained  by  growing  them  on  bottom-heat.  Where  the 
space  can  be  devoted  to  them,  a  small  frame  will  be 
the  best  place  for  them :  a  little  gentle  bottom-heat 
may  be  given  to  them,  and  they  wiU  come  up  of 
course  more  quickly  than  in  the  open:  indeed,  I 
think  quite  a  year  is  gained  by  this  process.  Where, 
however,  it  is  desirable  only  to  propagate  a  few  in 
this  manner,  it  will  be  better  to  sow  (if  one  may 
use  such  an  expression  where  seed  is  not  the  sub- 
ject treated  of)  them  in  pots,  and  then  plunge  the 
pots  in  a  bed,  or  else  place  them  on  the  surface  in 
a  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame.  When  they  have  come 
up  and  grown  about  6  inches  in  height  they  maybe 
either  plunged  as  they  are  in  the  open  ground, 
having  first  been  hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
else  turned  out,  keeping  the  ball  of  earth  entire, 
and  then  taken  up  in  the  autumn  before  the  crop 
of  old  bulbs  is  lifted.  They  should  be  kept  in  diy 
sand  during  winter,  as  the  bulbs  being  small  they 
are  more  apt  to  shrivel  up. 

I  have  mentioned  that  many  of  the  bulblets  have 
a  very  hard  skin.  Many  years  ago  when  my  friend 
Mr.  Banks,  of  Sholden  Lodge,  near  Deal,  used  to 
grow  Gladioli  largely  (and  from  whom  I  have  received 
many  a  wrinkle  in  their  culture)he  used  to  tell  me  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  breaking  the  outer  skin  so  as  to 
give  the  infant  corms  a  better  chance  of  growing: 
there  is  no  necessity  for  removing  it  altogether,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  small  bulb 
itself,  as  a  bruise  brings  on  decay  and  death.  But 
when  this  outer  skin  is  judiciously  removed  it  gives 
them  a  much  better  chance  of  growing:  indeed,  I 
question  whether  those  enclosed  in  the  boat-like 
cases  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  ever  germinate 
if  it  were  not  done.  Delt.4. 


keeping  spaces  in  shrubberies  or  herbaceous  plant 
borders  somewhat  cheerful.  The  dark  purple  and 
the  pure  white  kinds  are  the  best.  An  old  form, 
somewhat  taller,  has  pale  purple  flowers  ;  not  a  few 
of  the  dark  purple  flowers  will  often  come  flaked 
and  variegated,  but  self -hues  are  the  most  effective. 
The  seed-pods  and  stems  allowed  to  dry  and  care- 
fully preserved  are,  when  cleaned  carefully  of  the 
seed,  very  pretty  and  most  helpful  in  winter  deco- 
rations with  dried  Grasses  and  flowers.  Thus  the 
Honesty  serves  several  useful  purposes. — A.  D. 

Crowded  bulbs. — Bulbs  generally  get  too  thick 
in  the  ground  if  they  are  left  undisturbed  for  a 
few  years,  and  as  a  consequence  the  flower-stems 
are  weaker  and  the  individual  blossoms  small. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  Tidips,  Grape  Hya- 
cinths, and  strong-growing  Daffodils.  When  the 
bulb  borders  are  periodically  gone  over  and  such  as 
are  too  thick  taken  up  and  divided,  overcrowding 
does  not  occur.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  go  through 
the  borders  and  mark  such  as  require  to  be  thinned 
out,  and  then  they  can  be  attended  to  in  the 
autumn.  -J.  C.  C. 

Papaver  nudicaule.— Who  can  help  admiring 
patches  of  these  pretty  Iceland  Poppies  when  they 
are  in  flower.  Natives  of  Siberia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  they  possess  a  hardihood  that  fits 
them  for  English  gardens.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, but  the  three  most  distinct  and  most  worthy 
of  attention  are  the  ordinary  type,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers;  P.  nudicaule  album,  pure  white; 
and  a  fine  variety  named  P.  nudicaule  miniatumi 
with  intense  orange-scarlet  blossoms.  This  last  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit  by  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  year.  These  Poppies  can  be  grown  in  beds  or 
borders,  or  planted  in  the  rockwork,  for  they  appear 
to  be  lovers  of  moisture,  or  they  may  be  planted  in 
clumps  with  other  hardy  things,  when  they  will 
prove  very  attractive,  being  of  a  neat  and  graceful 
habit,  and  ha\ing  bright  green  Fern-like  foliage, 
produced  in  tufts.  These  characteristics,  combined 
with  perfect  hardiness  and  profusion  of  bloom, 
place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  hardy  flowers.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed,  nor  is  it  difficut  to  pro- 
cure it.  It  can  be  sown  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  the 
seedlings  raised  in  a  cold  frame. — R.  D. 

Trientalis  europaea.— A  charming  little  plant 
native  of  various  parts  of  Britain  as  well  as  other 
alpine  countries  of  Europe,  and  extending  even  to 
America,  where  the  forms  arctica  and  latifolia  are 
found.  There  is  an  allied  species  called  americana  in 
cultivation  in  our  gardens.  When  botanising  on  the 
bleak  moors  of  Ross-shire  last  summer,  I  met  with 
large  tracts  of  land  white  with  this  pretty  star-like 
flower,  shown  off  to  advantage  against  the  whorl  of 
five  or  six  narrow,  acute  leaves.  It  was  growing  in 
bleak  and  exposed  places,  as  well  as  in  moist, 
shady  woods.  In  the  latter  situations,  however,  it 
was  mcst  abundant,  and  owing  to  its  increased 
robustness  was  able  to  raise  itself  above  the  sur- 
rounding herbage.  Although  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Pine  woods,  it  was  more  prevalent  iii  such 
places,  and  seemed  to  thrive  and  increase  much 
quicker  than  when  fully  exposed.  As  seen  in  its 
native  wild-s,  I  know  of  nothing  to  surpass  the  quiet 
beauty  of  this  lovely  little  alpine,  it  harmonises  so 
well  with  the  surroundings.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  little  starry  gem  should  not  be  a  common 
inmate  of  our  gardens,  as  it  could  be  very  well  ac- 
commodated in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  trees,  where 
Grass  grows  but  sparingly,  and  Ivy  is  a  little  too 
robust ;  shady  nooks  in  the  rockery  where  its  roots 
can  run  at  will,  and  where  it  would  not  be  crowded, 
would  suit  it  admirably.  When  taken  up  with  a  bit 
of  turf  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  growing,  the  piece 
we  brought  being  now  fully  established  and  thriv- 
ing nicely. — K. 

Auriculas,  &c.— It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
whilst  the  southern  exhibition  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  yet 
here  of  several  hundreds  of  hardy  Auriculas  in  the 
open  ground  not  a  plant  shows  a  single  flower,  and 
it  is  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  considerable 
head  of  bloom  under  a  mouth.     In  such  a  case  the 


Double  Violet  Victoria.— The  origin  of  this 
fine  double  purple  Violet,  which  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  of  Isleworth,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit,  is  decidedly  interesting. 
Mr.  Chambers  states  that  it  is  a  chance  seedling, 
and  came  up  in  the  open  ground  close  by  beds  of 
the  Czar  and  the  Neapolitan,  and  the  assumption 
is  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
two,  effected  in  some  way,  probably  by  insects. 
Several  seedlings  came  up,  but  this  was  the  only 
one  with  double  flowers,  and  an  excellent  find  it  has 
proved.  It  appears  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  the 
liabit  of  the  Neapolitan :  it  is  wonderfidly  free,  and 
promises  to  make  an  excellent  variety  for  pot  cul- 
ture.—R.  D. 

Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis). — The  hardy  bien- 
nial Lunaria  is  well  worthy  of  culture,  if  only  for 
its  excellent  effects  as  a  green  foliage  plant  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Where  growm,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
too  much  the  habit  to  treat  it  as  the  spotted  Fox- 
glove is  treated,  that  is,  as  a  weed,  tolerated  but  not 
cultivated.  The  seed  is  allowed  to  drop  about  and 
grow  as  it  can.  Thus,  for  lack  of  culture,  the  suc- 
cessive seasons'  products  become  weaker,  and  even- 
tually die  out.  Then  these  biennials  are  regarded 
as  rubbish,  and  get  no  further  attention.  If  we 
treated  all  our  garden  flowers  in  the  same  way,  how 
many  of  them  would  come  to  grief.  Now  Honesty 
dislikes  being  transplanted,  unless  it  can  be  lifted 
in  the  autumn  with  balls  of  soil.  The  roots  are 
somewhat  fleshy  and  strike  deep.  The  best  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  sow  seed  in  small  patches  here  and 
there  where  the  leafage  will  tell  with  good  effect  in 
winter,  and  the  spikes  or  heads  of  flowers  in  the 
spring.  Seed  should  be  sown  not  later  than  April — 
indeed  now  is  the  time  to  do  so — just  marking  the 
patches  here  and  there  with  a  piece  of  stick  until 
the.seed  has  growm,  and  that  will  soon  be.  Single 
plants  will  form  big  clusters  of  leafage,  which, 
being  green   all   the   winter,   are   very   helpful    in  |  holding  of   a  show  of  this  hardy  plant  next  week 
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seems  rather  out  of  season.  Of  course,  only  pot 
plants,  and  most  of  these  probably  pushed  on  in 
heat,  will  be  staged.  If  such  is  the  state  of  things 
here  in  the  south,  further  north  the  plants  must  be 
much  later.  I  have  never  found  outdoor  Auriculas 
to  be  so  late  as  this  year.  Then  gold-laoed  Poly- 
anthuses, always  later  than  the  fancy  or  coloured 
ones,  are  so  behind  outdoors  also,  that  very  few 
flowers  are  expanded ;  whilst  the  fancy  section, 
though  more  forward,  has  been  greatly  hindered 
by  drought  and  very  cold  nights.  Thus  it  will  seem 
very  incongruous  that  an  exhibition  of  certain  hardy 
spring  flowers  should  be  taking  place  long  before 
similar  plants  in  the  open  air  will  be  in  bloom.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  whilst  even  in  unhealed  houses  dur- 
ing the  day  the  recent  brilliant  sunshine  has  proved 
to  some  growers  rather  troublesome,  outdoors  it 
seems  only  to  have  served  to  bake  the  soil  and  bring 
out  into  striking  contrast  the  exceedingly  low  tem- 
perature, with  sharp  frosts  at  night.  Even  the 
hardiest  of  plants  may  well  feel  unsettled  when  the 
temperature  ranges  from  26"  at  4  a.m.  to  ()0°  at 
midday ;  and  of  the  contending  forces  of  cold  and 
heat,  t"he  demon  frost  seems  so  far  to  have  got  the 
best  of  it.— A.  D. 

Cactus  forms  of  the  Dahlia.— Whether  they 
are  grown  for  cut  flowers  or  as  decorative  subjects 
in  the  garden,  the  Cactus  forms  and  a  few  others 
are,  in  my  opinion,  of  much  more  value  than  the 
great  bulk  of  the  single  ones  or  those  of  the  show 
class.     In   a  cut  state  the  Cactus  forms  are  very 
beautiful,  and  they  are  no  mean  ornaments  in  beds 
or    borders.     The    best    white-flowered    variety   is 
Constance,  which  grows  freely  and  produces  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  flowers  until  quite  late   in   the 
autumn.     Mrs.  Tait  is  another  white  variety  of  con- 
siderable merit ;  there  is  a  peculiar  appearance  in 
its  serrated  petals  which  makes  it  rather  attractive. 
When  better  known  I  think  it  will  be  esteemed  as 
much   as  the  preceding.     Mrs.  Hawkins  is  also  a 
very  beautiful  flower  late  in  the  autumn,  as  then 
the"  rich  sulphur  colour  is  very  pleasing,  while  under 
a  strong  sun  the  colour  is  much  lighter.     Juarezi  is 
the  well-known  scarlet  form,  and  taken  altogether 
it  is  as  useful  as  any.     The  informal  build  of  the 
flower  is  as  striking  as  its  bright  crimson  colour ; 
without  this  sort  to  associate  with  the  others  they 
would    be     comparatively    unattractive.     It     is    a 
vigorous    growing    kind,    and     the    blossoms    are 
produced  freely.   Cochineal  is  very  similar  in  colour 
to  the  last  named,  but  a  useful  variety  nevertheless. 
Glare  of  the  Garden  is  very  effective  either  grown 
in  a  mass  or  as  single  plants ;  for  an  isolated  bed 
on  a  large  lawn  (as  I  saw  it  at  Powderham  Castle) 
I  have  never  seen  another  tender  plant  so  effec- 
tive, for  the  whole  bed  was  one  blaze  of  colour. 
The  growth  is  dense ;  the  flowers,  rather  small,  are 
as  brilliant  as  those  of  a  zonal  Pelargonium.     No 
list  of  Dahlias  grown  for  cut  flowers  would  be  of 
much  value  if  it  did  not  include  the  single  variety 
named  Paragon.   Picta  f  ormosissima  is  an  attractive 
flower  when  it  can  be  secured  in  its  right  fonn. 
The  bright  red  stripes  on  the  yellow  ground  are  very 
telling,  but  it  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  blooms  possessing  this  character. — J.  G.  C. 


cuccinca  is  an  excellent  companion  to  it ;  It  U  of  a  bright 
reddiali  rose  colour.  I  have  s  veral  strong  plants  in  pots  of 
P.  marginata,  not  one  of  which  has  flowered  thia  season. 
They  are  in  the  highest  degree  vigorous,  but  they  give  me  no 
bloom.  Can  anyone  explain  theciuseof  their  not  tioweiing? 
The  plants  have  been  all  the  autumn  and  winter  in  a  cool 
house  with  Auriculas.  — R  D. 


THE  WALLFLOWER. 

Plantations  of  these  put  out  in  the  open  ground 
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SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Plants  for  bees.— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give 
the  names  of  say  twelve  or  twenty  f  ur  of  the  be*t  varieties 
of  plants  suitable  for  bjes,  and  of  which  seed  miy  bj  ob- 
tained ?— J.  Smith. 

Campanula  muralis  alba.— Anyone  requiring  a  suit- 
able plant  to  cnvcr  the  stones  which  are  used  in  some  gardens 
as  udt,dugs  iu'^tead  of  Bos  could  not  do  better  thari  plant 
this  Campanula.  It  flowers  very  fn  ely  during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in  the 
spring. — E.  M. 

Viola  canina  alba.— My  son  h-id  the  good  fortune  to 
discover,  last  week,  a  plant  of  this  variety.  Ttie  flowers  are  of 
the  purest  China  wh  te,  stem  leafy,  leaves  hcjirt-shaped  and 
acute,  sepals  acute.  .\s  far  as  I  know,  V.  canina  alba  is  not  in 
commerce,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  1  may  be  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  the  only  specimen  of  the  species  in  existence. 
I  shill  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  of  The  Oaeden  will 
kindly  enlighten  me  on  this  point.— H.  A.  W  ,  Boughtmi 
MalherbiL. 

Primula  ciliata  purpurea —This  v.rriety  is  now  in 
full  flower  with  me.  It  is  a  gem  among  the  hardy  Primulas, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  freedom  with  which  it  blooms  and 
the  rich,   dark  magenta-purple  flowers.     A  variety  named 


end  of  the  summer  have  suffered  greatly 
positions  more  than  others.  I  think 
that  the  winters  have  been  much  more  trying  to 
hardy  plants  of  late  years  than  any  we  have  had  for 
some  time,  and  losses  are  only  just  beginning  to 
make  themselves  apparent.  But  that  the  Wall- 
flower should  be  so  much  injured  is  a  serious 
matter,  for  is  it  not  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
spring  flowers?  and  bunches  of  their  fragrant 
flowers  scent  the  air  when  they  are  in  season. 

Tliat  the  Wallflower  is  closely  related  to  the  Stock 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  is  a  section  of  Stocks, 
termed  Wallflower-leaved,  in  which  the  foliage 
appears  to  very  closely  resemble  that  of  the  Wall- 
flower. It  is  'said  that  we  owe  the  Wallflower  to 
Spain,  and  that  it  came  to  us  originally  under  the 
name  of  Wall  Stock  Gillofer,  which  afterwards  be- 
came Wall  Gilliflower,  and  finally  Wallflower. 

Of  the  common  Wallflower  there  are  several  va- 
rieties, and  they  are  all  so  serviceable  as  to  deserve 
a  place  in  the  garden.     Wallflowers  are  grown  very 
largely  for  bunching  for  market,  and  the  favourite 
Covent  Garden  strain  is  one  with  a  verj-  free-branch- 
ing,  dwarf,   compact    habit,   and    producing    flne 
trusses  of  dark  chestnut-crimson  flowers,  which  are 
stout  and  of  fine  shape.     There  are  choice  strains 
of  dark  Wallflowers  with  larger,  but  looser  flowers, 
but  they  are  scarcely  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  a 
good    strain   of    the    Covent    Garden    tyi^e.      The 
tendency   of   this   Wallflower   is   to  commence   to 
bloom  in  October  when  the  autumn    is  mild  and 
fine ;  hence,  there  is  a  selection  called  Harbinger, 
but  it  is  much  more  a  question  of  weather  than 
anything  else.     The  finest  strain  of  large-flowered 
yellow  AVallflower  is  the  Bedfont  Giant  Yellow,  an 
exceedingly  fine  garden  variety,  with  large,  stout, 
well  formed,  golden  yellow  flowers.   This  is  a  selec- 
tion from  Carter's  Tom  Thumb,  which  is  somewhat 
of   a  misnomer,  because  it  is  of  tall  rather  than 
dwarf  growth,  but  yet  a  very  useful  variety.     The 
true  Tom  Thumb  Wallflower  is  that  whicli  we  know 
as  Belvoir  Castle  Dwarf,  or  Ware's   Tom  Thumb  or 
Dwarf  Pigmy,  a   very   dwarf,  free-branching,  pure 
yellow-flowered   type   that   is   most  useful   in   the 
spring  flower  garden.     I  think  the  credit  of  having 
fixedthis  strain  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  of  Bel- 
voir Castle,  who  has  used  it  with  great  effect  for 
many  years  in  his  unrivalled  spring  garden  at  Bel- 
voir Castle.     The  seeds  of  the  last-named  are  small 
and   of   a   yellow    colour;    the   seeds   of    Bedfont 
Giant  Yellow  and  Carter's  Tom  Thumb  are  quite 
dark. 

Among  the  single  German  Wallflowers  may  be 
found  pretty  shades  of  violet  and  purple.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  fix  these,  but  without  much 
success.  Seed  saved  from  them  will  produce 
variously-coloured  flowers.  Last  spring,  when  visit- 
ing Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  at  Llandudno,  I  found  he 
had  two  or  three  very  fine  tyj^es  of  puqile  single 
Wallflowers,  but  he  very  wisely  propagated  them  by 
means  of  cuttings  so  as  to  have  a  good  stock  of 
them.  It  is  probably  only  in  this  way  that  anyone 
can  be  sure  of  perpetuating  these  colours.  Many 
people  sow  their  Wallflower  seed  too  late  in  the 
summer  to  ensure  getting  good  plants  in  flower  in 
spring.  It  may  be  said  that  large,  well-established 
plants  suffer  more  from  the  weather  than  those  in 
the  seedbeds,  and  doubtless  this  is  true;  but  it  is 
exceptional  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  plants  de- 
stroyed. The  weaker  plants  may  remain  in  the 
seed  bed,  and  if  they  stand  better  than  the  old  ones 
they  will  come  in  useful  to  supply  gaps  caused  by 
the' rigour  of  the  winter.  If  they  can  be  lifted  witli 
balls  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots  they  will  not 
suffer  by  the  removal,  but  soon  establish  them- 
selves and  do  good  service  in  their  own  time. 

K.  D. 


Harrison's  Musk  for  bedding.— Apart  from 
its  delightful  fragrance,  this  Musk  is  a  very  useful 
plant  for  many  purposes.  When  grown  in  pots  it 
is  as  suitable  for  the  window  as  for  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  as  in  a  fairly  light  position  and  with 
plenty  of  air  and  root  moisture  it  will  remain  in 
bloom  for  some  time.  It  is  also  very  pretty  when 
grown  in  a  suspended  basket,  if  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  sides  furnished  with  plants  low  down  as 
well  as  at  the  top.  This  is  not  difficult  if  the  basket 
is  well  lined  with  Moss,  and  the  young  plants  have 
their  roots  bedded  in  the  soil  and  the  tops  brought 
through  so  that  as  they  grow  they  may  hang  down, 
but  it  is  as  a  summer  bedding  plant  that  I  value  it 
most.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  smaU  beds  to 
fill,  this  Musk  is  not  only  sufficiently  attractive  to  be 
pleasing,  but  the  odour  given  off  by  the  flowers  is 
very  powerful.  It  is  a  plant  that  requires  a  good 
supply  of  water  when  in  active  growth,  whether 
grown  under  glass  or  not,  and  to  be  successful  with 
it  as  a  bedding  plant  it  requires  to  be  regrilarly 
watered  in  dry  weather.  I  may  remark  that  it  is  a 
very  suitable  plant  for  the  summer  as  an  edging  to 
beds  of  moderate  size. — J.  C.  C. 


Propagating. 


Ficus. — The  species  of  Ficus  in  the  propagation  of 
which  the  greatest  interest  is  centred  is  the  India- 
rubber  plant  (F.  elastica),  for  it  is  a  gn.'aeral  fa- 
vourite, and  many  are  the  inquiries  made  as  to  the 
best  means  of  propagating  it.     This  Ficus  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  subject  to  strike  from  cuttings — 
that  is,  if  the  cuttings  are  in  a  suitable  condition — 
but  it  is  useless  to  take  them  from  a  plant  that  is  at 
all  stunted  or  unhealthy,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fair  amount  of  heat  is  necessary.     Where  required 
in  quantity  a  few  large  plants  should   be  kept  to 
supply  the  cuttings,  and  they  may  be  stood  thickly 
together  in  any  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  stove. 
Such  plants  will  be   by   now   completely   studded 
with  young  shoots,  every  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
off  and  inserted  as  a  cutting.     The  weaker  shoots 
strike  root  far  more  readily  than  the  strong  ones, 
but  shoots  taken  from  old  stock  plants,  even  if  stout 
and  vigorous,  root  with  more  freedom  than  those 
from   the    young  fed-up    specimens    such   as   are 
usually  offered  for  sale.     In  all  propagating  matters 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cuttings  taken  from 
plants  that  have  been  fed  up  witli  stimulating  ma- 
nures  can   seldom  be   relied   upon  to  strike   in  a 
satisfactory  manner.     From  4  inches  to  6  inches  is 
a  very  good  length  for  the  cuttings,  and,  having 
been  cut  off  cleanly  just  below  a  joint,  they  are 
then  ready  for  insertion.     One  way  to  do  this  is 
sim]ily  to  stick  the  cuttings  in  the  Cocoa-nut  refuse 
which  usually  forms  the  plunging  material  in  the 
stove,  and   cover   with   a   close   propagating   case. 
This  method  certainly  economises  space,  and,  given 
a  gentle  bottom-heat,  the  cuttings  soon  strike ;  but 
the  roots  produced  in  the  Coccja-nut  refuse  arc  very 
fragile,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  potting 
them.     Perhaps  the  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  pnt 
each  cutting  singly  in  a  small  pot,  as  so  treated  any 
particular  one  can  be  at  once  withdravm  and  the 
others  left  undisturbed.     The  soil  for  the  purpose 
should  be  moderately   fine   and   of   a  light  sandy 
nature ;    while  a  few  broken  crocks  and  pieces  of 
charcoal  mixed  with  it  assist  in  the  formation  of 
roots.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  firmly  and  fairly 
deep.    A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  crock  or  two  in  the 
bottom  of  a  2J-inch  pot,  then  in  the  case  of  a  large 
cutting  the  base  of  it  will  rest  upon  the  crocks, 
and   a   few   broken   small   may   be   put   in  before 
the  soil  is  added  thereto.     As  this  drainage  ma- 
terial clusters   around  tlie   base  of  the   cutting  it 
is  a  great  advantage.     When  the  cuttings  are  put 
in  each  should  be  tied  securely  to  a  small  stick,  as 
being  so  heavy  they  are  liable  to  become  loose,  and 
thus  retard  the  action  of  rooting.   After  a  thorough 
watering  the  pots  must  be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat 
of  about  8(1"  and  kept  in  a  close  case.     They  will 
need  less  air  than  the  cuttings  of  many  other  foliage 
plants,  as  this  Ficus  seldom  decays,  even  if  kept 
close  for  a  long  time.   Besides  cuttings  of  the  entire 
shoots,  this  Ficus  can  be  increased  from  single  eyes, 
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each  with  a  leaf  altached,  and  the  best  time  to  do 
this  is  just  as  the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  very 
prominent  and  ready  to  start  into  growth.  To 
brin^  about  this  result  when  any  long:  vigorous 
shoots  are  to  be  propagated  from,  the  better  way  is 
to  take  off  the  top  just  far  enough  for  the  cutting, 
and  allow  the  remainder  of  the  shoot  to  remain  on 
till  the  buds  at  the  top  part  are  almost  bursting 
into  growth,  when  they  may  be  cut  up  into  single 
eyes  and  each  one  of  them  put  in  as  a  cutting.  The 
piece  of  naked  wood  below  the  leaf  will  serve  to 
bold  it  secure,  and  as  an  additional  precaution  each 
leaf  should  be  secured  to  a  small  stick.  Besides 
t  hese  methods  of  increasing  thestock  of  Ficuselastica, 
I  have  treated  it  with  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  following  way,  which  seems  very  little  known, 
viz.,  to  graft  the  shoots  on  pieces  of  their  own  roots, 
which  soon  unite  and  grow  away  without  check. 
^Vherever  there  are  large  plants,  roots  of  this  cha- 
racter are  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the 
grafting  operation  is  very  simple.  The  root  should. 
if  possible,  have  a  few  attendant  fibres,  and  the 
graft  should  be  inserted  in  the  upper  part  by  simply 
splitting  the  stock,  and  having  fashioned  the  base 
of  the  shoot  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  it  must  be  in- 
serted in  its  place  and  tied  securely  in  position. 
The  grafted  plants  must  then  be  potted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  point  of  union  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  this  being  done,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  close  case  and  treated  as  cuttings  till  growth 
commences.  With  regard  to  the  other  species  of 
this  genus,  some  of  them,  such  as  radicans,  repens, 
and  others,  will  push  forth  roots  from  all  parts  of 
the  stem  when  they  are  in  a  moist  atmosphere  or 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  any  damp  sub- 
stance. Again,  others  that  include  among  their 
number  Parcelli,  exculpta,  and  macrophylla  strike 
root  if  taken  as  ordinary  cuttings,  and  inserted  in 
the  usual  way.  Should  the  least  sign  of  thrips  be 
visible  on  the  cuttings,  the  leaves  must  be  carefully 
sponged,  as  in  a  close  case  insect  pests  make  rapid 
progress  and  soon  disfigure  the  young  plants. 

IpOMiEA  Thomsoniana.— This  white-flowered 
Ipomaea,  like  its  ally,  the  well-known  I.  Horsfallia\ 
will  not  strike  from  cuttings,  but  can  notwithstand- 
ing this  be  readily  increased  by  giafting  the  shoots 
on  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  allied  kind,  I.  Hors- 
fallise  or  Batatas  paniculata  for  choice.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  simple,  being  the  same  as  that  above 
recommended  for  the  Ficus.  After  this  the  plant 
must  be  potted  sufficiently  low  down  to  cover  the 
point  of  union.  Then  the  grafts  should  be  placed 
in  a  close  case  till  a  union  is  complete. 

Small  seeds. — In  the  case  of  plants  raised  from 
small  seeds  they  are  often  verv'  tender  and  fragile, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  prick  them  off,  and  conse- 
quently the  operation  is  rather  a  delicate  one.  The 
mortality  which  often  takes  place  soon  after  the 
young  plants  have  been  pricked  off  is  frequently 
caused  by  want  of  attention  to  a  few  simple  rules, 
one  of  the  more  important,  and  yet  the  one  that  is 
most  frequently  overlooked,  being  to  press  the  soil 
around  the  roots,  for  by  many  a  hole  is  made  with  a 
pointed  piece  of  wood,  then  the  roots  are  dropped 
into  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  just  closed  up 
around  the  collar  of  the  plant,  thus  leaving  the 
roots  in  the  ca\ity  made  by  the  dibber  only  par- 
tially closed.  The  better  way  to  prick  off  seedlings 
of  a  very  minute  character  is  to  take  the  pots  or 
pans,  and  having  filled  them  with  soil  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top  linish  off  the  surface  with  a 
little  very  fine  compost.  After  the  pots  are  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  they  should  be  watered  and 
allowed  to  stand  about  an  hour  before  using.  Then 
the  actual  pricking  off  is  performed  by  holding  the 
dibber  in  a  perpendicular  manner  and  making  a 
hole  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  required,  after  which 
the  plant  must  be  placed  in  position  and  secured  by 
putting  in  the  dibber  exactly  as  before,  at  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  seedling,  and  slightly 
pressing  the  soil  towards  it.  By  these  means  there 
is  no  carity  left  to  cause  the  plant  to  perish,  and  it 
then  grows  away  without  check.  Of  course,  con- 
siderable care  is  needed  in  other  matters,  such  as 
watering,  shading,  &c.  To  facilitate  the  handling 
of  very  small  seedlings  a  piece  of  wood  about  the 
size  of  a  penholder,  with  a  small  cleft  in  one  end,  is 


very  useful  for  lifting  up  the  minute  plants  without 
bniising  them,  and  the  dibber  should  be  fashioned 
from  a  bit  of  Box  or  other  hard  wood,  as  it  makes  a 
much  cleaner  hole  than  if  made  of  a  soft  wood. 

Wistarias. — Unless  seeds  are  obtainable,  the 
only  satisfactory  way  to  increase  the  Wistaria  is  to 
graft  it  on  portions  of  its  own  roots.  The  roots 
should  be  prepared  as  above  recommended  for 
grafting  the  Ipomaja,  and  the  operation  carried  out 
in  the  same  way.  Roots  of  the  common  kind  are 
available  as  stocks  for  the  white  and  double-flowered 
variety,  which  last,  by  the  way,  I  have  never 
bloomed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  W.  multijuga 
will  also  succeed  on  the  same  stock. 

Rhus  glabha  l.aciniata. — Last  autumn  having 
occasion  to  remove  an  established  plant  of  this  I 
took  off  a  few  roots  the  thickness  of  a  pencil,  and 
having  cut  them  up  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long, 
dibbled  them  into  a  pan  of  soil  just  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  upper  part  of  the  root.  The  pan  was 
then  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  now  a  quantity  of 
young  plants  are  already  pushing  up,  thus  showing 
how  well  this  beautiful  fine-foliaged  subject  can 
be  increased  by  means  of  root  cuttings.  T. 


REV.  H.  HARPUR  CREWE. 

The  Rev.  H.  Harptir  Crewe,  twenty-three  years 
rector  of  Draji;on-Beauchamp,  near  Tring,  was 
a  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  gai'dener,  his 
previous  scientific  training  as  an  entomologist 
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REV.  HARPUR  CREWE.     Engraved  for  Thk  Gabdex  from 
a  photograph. 

having  been  of  great  advantage  to  him.  His 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants,  especially  bulbous 
ones,  was  extraordinary.  Among  his  favourites 
were  the  Narcissus  family.  In  1882,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Maw,  be  visited  Spain  in  search 
of  bulbs,  and  spoke  with  delight  of  places  where 
"there  were  almost  as  many  leaves  of  bulbous 
plants  as  blades  of  Grass."  The  excursion  was 
a  success,  but  the  very  hard  fare  and  exposure 
were  perhaps  bad  for  him,  as  he  was  previously 
not  in  strong  health.  He  was  for  some  time 
chairman  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  where  his  knowledge  was 
most  valuable.  He  frequently  came  uji  to  the 
writer  tlie  day  before  the  committee  meetings 
and  gave  most  useful  hints  when  looking  over 
the  gardens.  His  gentle  and  kindly  disposition 
endeared  him  alike  to  young  and  old.  His 
death  on  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1883,  caused  a  blank 
in  the  gardening  world  which  cannot  be  filled 
up.  George  F.  Wilson. 


schatka  they  did  not  Bay.  1  know  there  are  valid  objections 
always  to  giving  a  name,  but  some  indication  of  locality 
should  be  given.— W,  G.  M. 


Giving  localitie'--  Can  jou  not  make  your  corre- 
spondents give  some  idea  of  their  whereabouts,  especially 
when  speaking  of  hardy  plants?  The  week  before  labt  one 
correspondent  spoke  of  Wachendortia  as  qviite  hardy  "'  here," 
and  another  of  the  .American  Bramble  "wiih  us."  but 
whether  "here"  or   "with  us"  was  in  Madeira  or  Kanat- 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   EAIXES. 

BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA. 

Instead  of  this  serviceable  summer-flowering 
plant  being  catalogued  and  generally  treated  as  a 
stove  plant  it  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  plant,  and  grown  as  such.  It 
certainly  grows  and  flowers  abundantly  under  stove 
treatment,  but  it  is  far  more  effective  and  beautiful 
in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  in  which  positions 
it  is  usually  more  richly  coloured  and  remains  much 
longer  in  an  attractive  condition.  At  one  time  we 
had  two  strong  plants  in  our  mixed  plant  stove, 
and  by  way  of  an  experiment  one  was  shifted  about 
this  time  of  the  year  into  a  greenhouse.  So  well 
did  it  grow  and  flower,  that  we  decided  to  transfer 
the  other  plant  to  the  conservatory,  also  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  In  both  instances  the  plants 
were  growing  freely  after  being  pruned  and  started 
afresh,  but  although  only  a  small  mass  of  soil  could 
be  preserved  about  the  roots,  they  soon  recovered 
from  the  severe  check  administered  and  flowered 
grandly  the  same  season.  I  mention  this  in  order 
that  others  may  be  induced  to  transfer  their 
specimens  to  a  cooler  house,  even  if  they  are  con- 
siderably advanced  in  growth.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  trained  exhibition  plants  in  large  pots,  but 
for  ordinarv-  purjjoses  they  succeed  much  better  out 
of  jiots.  Even  a  tub  is  preferable  to  a  pot,  the 
roots  being  less  liable  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  in 
these,  and  a  few  hours'  neglect  in  that  respect 
usually  ends  in  the  loss  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
leaves.  We  prefer  to  plant  in  narrow  pits  formed 
with  loose  bricks.  A  small  pit  2  feet  square  and 
2  feet  deep,  the  single  walls  of  bricks  being  neatly 
keyed  together,  is  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  "hold  sufficient  soil  to  supjfort  a  plant  covering 
the  end  of  a  greenhouse.  These  walls  of  loose 
bricks  are  easily  built  and  as  easily  taken  down 
again,  and  very  much  simplify  the  necessary  annual 
process  of  removing  much  of  the  exhausted  soil 
from  the  roots  and  replacing  with  fresh.  The 
pro]  ler  time  to  renew  the  soil  is  when  the  plants  are 
bri'uking  afresh,  this  in  a  greenhouse  being  early  in 
April.  Good  fibrous  loam,  a  sprinkling  of  sand, 
and  a  slight  addition  of  well-rotted  manure  or  a 
little  leaf  soil  is  a  suitable  compost  for  Bougain- 
villeas.  This  should  be  made  firm  with  the  idea  of 
causing  a  floriferous  rather  than  an  over-luxuriant 
flowerless  growth.  When  well  established  in  a 
limited  pot,  pit,  or  box  of  soil,  they,  during  the 
growing  season,  require  abundance  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
are  also  beneficial.  We  usually  close  our  greenhouse 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  syringe  the  occupants  of 
the  house  freely,  this,  besides  creating  the  desirable 
moist-growing  atmosphere,  also  tending  to  keep 
down  red  spider.  When  the  Bougainvillea,  as 
well  as  tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  other 
plants  are  well  into  bloom,  air  is  left  on  night  and 
day,  more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  We  have  plenty  of  Bougainvillea  bloom 
in  July,  and  the  last  is  usually  cut  in  November. 
What  I  consider  the 

Best  positions  for  this  plant  are  either  the  ends 
of  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  or  against  a  back  wall 
of  a  lean-to  or  three-quarter  span-roofed  house,  the 
main  branches  being  trained  thinly  and  kept  pro- 
perly secured  to  the  wires,  from  which  will  depend 
the  "long  flowering  shoots,  the  whole  forming  a 
gorgeous  drapery  not  easily  surpassed.  Innumerable 
lovers  of  plants"  have  seen  and  doubtless  admired 
the  formal,  globularly-trained  specimens  at  flower 
shows,  but  only  a  comparatively  few  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  great  beauty  of  the  Bougainvillea 
when  growing  and  flowering  in  a  free  and  but 
slightly  restricted  state.  We  have  two  specimens 
growing  at  the  north  end  of  a  span-roofed  house, 
and  the  wires  being  strained  across  at  some  distance 
from  the  glass,  the  plants,  when  at  their  best,  are 
wonderfullv  effective,  whether  view-ed  from  the  in- 
side or  ou'tside  of  the    house.     At   Longleat   they 
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have  two  very  large  plants  growing  in  a  narrow  pit 
at  the  back  of  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  house, 
these  being  spread  over  a  trellis  from  the  ground  up 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  root.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  wagon-loads  of  long  branches 
of  bloom  might  easily  be  cut  from  them,  and  no- 
where else  have  I  seen  it  so  fine.  In  the  conserva- 
tory at  Orchardleigh,  near  Frome,  Somerset,  there 
is  another  fine  old  plant,  but  this  is  trained  thinly 
over  the  root.  Each  winter,  or  after  the  growth  is 
properly  ripened,  all  the  old  flowering  wood  is  cut 
hard  back  to  the  main  branches ;  young  shoots 
follow  in  abundance,  gracefully  hanging  from  the 
roof,  and  remain  for  a  long  time  in  bloom.  The 
Bougainvillea  is  also  well  adapted  for  covering 
pillars,  and  we  have  had  it  very  effective  thus 
trained.  In  all  and  every  case  it  must  have  plenty 
of  light,  but  not  fierce  sunshine,  anything  over- 
hanging it  or  smothering  it  in  any  way  soon  injuring 
and  otherwise  impairing  its  usefulness.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  order  a  plant  or  plants  from  a  nurserj-- 
man,  and  if  fairly  strong  plants  are  procured  these 
will  make  good  progress  and  give  some  flower  this 
season.  They  require  consiflerably  less  water  in  the 
late  autumn  months,  and  during  November  onward 
very  little  should  be  given  them,  the  aim  being  to 
well  ripen  the  growth  without  destroying  the  roots 
and  causing  the  wood  to  shrivel.  In  February  all 
the  weakly  growths  should  be  cut  well  back  and  the 
stronger  ones  shortened ;  while  in  the  case  of  old 
plants  that  ha%e  well  furnished  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  all  lateral  growths  should  be  cut  hard  back 
to  the  main  branches.  W.  I. 


Rhododendron  multiflorum. — This  is  note- 
worthy among  the  vast  number  of  greenhouse  Rho- 
dodendrons from  the  profusion  with  which  it  will 
bloom  even  in  a  small  state,  as  neat  little  bushes  in 
5-inch  pots  are  just  now  quite  a  mass  of  flower.  It 
is  a  free-growing  kind,  forming  a  compact,  much- 
branched  bush,  and  the  blooms,  which  are  borne  in 
good-sized  clusters,  are  individually  about  a  couple 
of  inches  across,  and  of  a  delicate  mauve  tint.  The 
edges  of  the  petals  are  also  prettily  crimped. 
Though  this  Rhododendron  cannot  be  compared 
with  many  of  the  others  for  grandeur,  it  is 
still  one  of  those  kinds  that  when  grown  imder 
favourable  conditions  can  be  relied  upon  to  flower 
well.  Its  compact  halyt  and  free-flowering  qualities 
have  commended  it  to  the  hybridist,  and  between 
this  and  R.  Edgworthi  several  hybrid  varieties  have 
been  raised,  all  characterised  by  a  dwarf,  free- 
flowering  habit,  but  with  blooms  more  nearly  re- 
sembling Edgcworthi  than  multiflorum.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  Countess  of  Derby,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Countess  of  Sefton,  Lady  Skelmers- 
dale,  and  Mrs.  James  Shawe.  They  are  all  pure 
white  kinds  with  very  beautiful  sweet-scented 
blossoms. — H.  P. 

Phyllanthus  nivosus. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
stove  plant  of  a  loose  habit  of  growth,  with  dark 
coloured  wiry  branches  and  neat  pinnate  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  insignificant,  and  its  claim  to  recog- 
nition consists  in  the  prettily  variegated  leaves, 
which  are  mottled  with  white  and  green  in  varying 
proportions,  some  being  almost  white,  while  others 
are  nearly  green.  The  young  foliage  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  shoots  is,  generally  speaking,  almost 
white,  but  at  times  sufl'used  with  a  pinki.sh  tinge. 
There  is  another  kind  (roseo-pictus)  in  which  the 
variegated  portion  of  the  leaf  is  hea\ily  suft'used 
with  pink,  or  when  well  exposed  almost  red.  Like 
the  last,  a  prominent  feature  of  this  is  the  irregular 
markings  of  the  leaves.  There  is  yet  a  third 
kind  remarkable  for  the  colouration  of  the  foliage, 
viz.,  atropurpurea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a 
purple  hue.  However,  when  young  and  well  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  they  are  almost  crimson  in  tint. 
These  different  kinds  of  Phyllanthus  arc  of  the 
easiest  possible  culture,  for  they  strike  without  any 
difficulty  from  cuttings  and  grow  away  freely.  If 
pinched  back  two  or  three  times  during  their 
earlier  stages  they  form  neat  little  plants,  which 
are  very  useful  in  many  ways.  At  the  same  time 
their  loose  style  of  growth  admits  of  their  being 
employed  for  covering  a  screen,  pillar,  or  similar 
place,  but  in  any  case  the  temperature  of  a  stove  is 


necessary  to  their  well-doing,  and  it  must  be  in  as 
light  a  spot  as  possible. — H.  P. 

Anthnrium  Andreanum    Acre   albo.  —  In 

the  last  number  of  the  Paris  Iteviie  JlorficoJe  is  a 
note  descriptive  of  the  above-named  interesting 
and  beautiful  novelty,  which,  when  propagated  and 
distributed  should  be  a  great  acquisition  to  all  col- 
lections of  stove  plants,  and  a  charming  companion 
to  the  beautiful  and  almost  perpetual  blooming 
type  form.  This  novelty  has  been  raised  from  seed 
by  a  Viennese  horticulturist,  named  Herr  Mastner, 
and  is  said  to  possess  a  pure  white  spathe  of  the 
same  texture  and  pitted  appearance  as  in  the  typo, 
with  a  brilliant  red  sj^adix,  which  should  form  a 
beautiful  and  striking  contrast.  This  novelty  should 
also  prove  useful  as  a  parent,  from  which,  by  careful 
hybridisation,  may  be  obtained  still  more  beautiful 
forms.— W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Actus  gracillima. — This  very  handsome  green- 
house flowering  shrub  is  now  at  its  best,  though,  if 
retarded  during  its  earlier  stages,  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom  later  on.  It  forms  a  much  branched  bush, 
with  long,  slender,  wand-like  shoots,  bearing  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  length  small  Pea- 
shaped  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
orange-yellow  colour,  suffused  with  crimson  at  the 
base,  it  is  a  delicate  rooting  subject,  and  requires 
a  soil  largely  composed  of  sandy  peat,  and  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry ;  indeed,  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  so-called  New  Holland 
plants  (once  so  popular)  will  suit  it  perfectly.  It 
can  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
that  are  produced  when  a  plant  has  been  cut  back 
after  flowering.  The  pots  for  their  reception  should 
be  well  drained,  and  filled  firmly  with  sandy  peat. 
After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  they  must  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted. — T. 


Mackaya  bella. — As  far  as  growing  is  con- 
cerned this  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  possible  culture, 
but  if  kept  in  a  green  and  flourishing  condition  it 
flowers  at  best  but  sparingly.  To  bloom  it  well  a 
liberal  treatment  shoitld  be  followed  during  the 
summer  months,  and  towards  autumn  the  supply 
trf  water  may  be  lessened,  and  throughout  the 
winter  it  must  be  kept  almost  dr\-.  This  mode  of 
treatment  causes  the  foliage  to  lose  much  of  its 
freshness,  j-et,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  only 
course  available  to  induce  the  plant  to  bloom.  If 
the  plants  are  placed  in  a  genial  temperature,  such 
as  that  of  an  intermediate  house,  and  watered  they 
will  quickly  start  into  growth,  and  push  forth  their 
flowers.  The  blooms  are  borne  in  racemes,  each 
consisting  of  a  dozen  or  more  flowers,  the  individual 
blossoms  being  somewhat  bell-shaped,  and  nearly  a 
couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  Their  colour  is  a 
kind  of  deep  mauve,  beautifully  veined  with  purple. 
This  Mackaya  has  been  in  cultivation  for  some 
years,  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  still  more 
rarely  Howered ;  though,  given  suitable  treatment, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  bloom.  When  in  bloom  it  is  so 
attractive  and  distinct  from  the  generally  cultivated 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse  plants,  that  it  certainly 
merits  more  extended  cultivation. — H.  P. 

Cinerarias. — Visitors  to  Burnham  Beeches  or  the 
grand  olil  domain  of  Dropmore  might  just  now  do 
worse  than  call  in  at  Woodside,  Farnl)am  Royal, 
where  Mr.  James  has  a  truly  wonderful  show  of 
Cinerarias  in  bloom.  Woodside  is  just  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Beeches,  and  lies  on  the  direct  road  from 
Slough  to  Dropmore.  It  is  a  very  elevated,  airy 
situation,  where  tlie  air  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  the 
light  is  bright  and  plentiful.  Here  in  some  long- 
span  houses  may  be  seen  in  full  bloom  some  2500 
well-grown  plants,  grouped  as  far  as  well  can  be  in 
coloui's,  producing  in  this  way  a  far  more  striking 
effect  tlian  is  found  when  all  sorts  of  colours  are 
mixed  up  indiscriminately.  The  strain  is  marked 
liy  the  robust  medium  height  of  the  plants,  the  fine 
form,  substance,  and  great  size  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  wondrous  variety  of  coloration  seen  in  them. 
A  greater  quantity  of  light  colours  has  this  year 
been  introduced  ;  whilst  the  fine  average  quality  has 
been  well  maintained.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that 
Woodside  is  .so  difficult  of  access,  as  the  show  is 
one  which  might  well  tempt  hundreds  to  visit  it. 
As  the  plants  are  being  grown  to  produce  seed,  of 


course  all  bloom  themselves  thoroughly  out ;  hence 
the  blooming  season  is  a  prolonged  one.  The 
flowers  seem,  in  spite  of  their  high  breeding,  to  be 
full  of  pollen,  and  thousands  of  bees  busily  revel  in 
it  on  siumy  days.  It  seems  evident  that  decadence 
in  the  Cineraria  as  a  greenhouse  flowering  plant  is 
very  remote  indeed. — A.  D. 

Alonsoa  incisa. — Where  a  supply  of  flowers  has 
to  be  maintained  throughout  the  winter  months  this 
old-fashioned  plant  is  one  of  those  that  will  be 
found  useful,  for  in  a  genial  temperature  it  will  keep 
flowering  for  months,  and  is  by  no  means  particular 
in  its  requirements.  The  blooms  are  borne  freely 
on  the  points  of  all  the  shoots,  and  though  indivi- 
dually they  are  only  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
they  are  disposed  in  a  many-flowered  spike,  so  that 
when  at  their  best  they  are  very  attractive.  Cut- 
tings taken  in  the  spring  strike  readily  enough  and 
do  well  grown  on  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Eupatoriums,  Salvias,  and  other  winter-flowering 
plants,  but  being  less  vigorous  than  either  of  these 
two  the  Alonsoa  does  not  require  so  much  pot  room. 
— T. 

Thunbergias. — These,  when  treated  as  green- 
house ;inniials,  are  very  interesting  and  showy;  the 
varieties  alata  and  alata  alba  are  two  of  the  best ; 
the  former,  with  petals  of  a  ricli  orange  colour  and 
black  centre,  is  very  effective  either  when  grown  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  hangs  down  over  the  fronts 
of  the  .stages,  or  trained  upon  small  balloon-shaped 
trellises.  They  flower  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  To  have  plants  in  flower 
in  July,  seeds  should  be  sown  during  the  early  part 
of  March  ;  sow  the  seed  in  jjans  in  sandy  soil,  and 
place  them  in  a  hotbed  or  vinery  at  work.  When 
the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  transfer  them 
into  their  blooming  pots;  those  intended  for  draping 
the  fronts  of  the  greenhouse  stages  may  be  grown 
in  4i-inch  pots,  and  for  larger  specimens  6-inch  or 
8-inch  pots  will  suffice,  using  a  fairly  rich  compost. 
As  soon  as  this  shift  takes  place,  the  trellises  should 
be  fixed  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  young  growths  may 
be  secured  to  their  permanent  positions ;  do  not 
stop  the  shoots ;  gradually  inure  the  plants  to  a 
lower  temperature  until  they  can  be  placed  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water,  as  red  spider  will  q\iickly 
disfigure  the  foliage.  I>iquid  manure  may  be  ap- 
plied witli  great  advantage.— E.  M.  | 

Hudgea  macrophylla. — This  South  American 
stove  shrub  is  now  in  flower,  and,  considering  the 
beauty  of  its  blossoms  as  well  as  their  distinct  cha- 
racter, one  would  expect  to  find  it  grown  more  than 
it  is  at  present.  It  is  a  thick-stemmed  sturdy-grow- 
ing plant,  sparely  branched  and  clothed  with  deep 
green  leathery  leaves.  The  individual  blooms  are  not 
unlike  those  of  an  enlarged  Bouvardia,  but  are  of 
quite  a  fleshy  substance  and  borne  in  large  globular 
heads  on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Coming  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janerio,  this  Rudgea 
requires  the  temperature  of  a  moist  stove,  as  if  grown 
in  a  cooler  structure  the  foliage  soon  loses  its  deep 
green  tint  and  becomes  of  a  sickly  hue.  Its  propa- 
gation is  by  no  means  easy,  and  to  this  circumstance 
is  no  doubt  due  the  fact  of  its  continuing  to  be  such 
an  inicommon  plant  in  gardens.  The  most  suc- 
cessful way  to  increase  it  is  to  cut  back  a  plant 
after  flowering,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  that 
are  then  lu'oduced  have  acquin^d  a  woody  texture, 
they  are  available  as  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  the  stove.  They  must  be 
kept  close  and  shaded  till  rooted. — H.  P. 

Monstera  delioiosa.— The  frnit  described  by 
"t;."in  Tin;  G.\i;iJEN  (p.  32.S)  under  this  name 
with  the  synonym  of  Tornelia  fragrans  is,  according 
to  his  account,  very  dift'erent  from  the  M.  deliciosa, 
which  under  that  name  and  the  synonyms  Philoden- 
dron,  Scindapsus,  and  Pothos  (I  cannot  find  Tornelia 
in  Pritzel,  Steudel,  or  any  other  book  in  my  posses- 
sion), I  have  cultivated  for  many  years,  ripening 
annually  about  a  dozen  of  its  truly  delicious  fiuit.s, 
which,  instead  of  being  about  the  length  and  shape 
of  a  Pine-:q)]ile.  atul  when  ripe  ])inkish  in  Colour, 
are  with  me  cylindrical  in  form  and  about  10  inches 
in  length  by  2i  inches  in  diameter,  externally  green 
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throuirhout  its  growth,  without  the  slightest  tiiigp 
of  piii"k:  it  ripens  gradually  from  base  to  point;  as 
it  ripens  the  rind  separates  from  it  in  hexagonal 
]:ilates,  exposing  a  semi-transparent,  whitish  cellular 
pulp,  which  when  ripe  swells  above  the  level  of  the 
unripenc^d  part  and  separates  easily  from  the  solid 
core.  Everyone  who  has  tasted  it  without  excep- 
tion, according  to  my  esijerience,  describes  it  as 
one  of  the  most  delicious  f raits:  it  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  but  occasionally  leaves  for  a  short  time 
a  slight  pricking  sensation  in  the  mouth.  I  grow 
it  in  loam  without  any  admixture  in  a  bed  with  two 
4-inch  pipes  underneath  in  a  very  cool  stove.  In 
the  growing  season  it  should  have  plenty  of  water, 
and  occasionally  some  liquid  manure  or  a  top- 
dressing  of  chemical  manure.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
exactly  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  Banana  flourishes  and  ripens  its  fruit  annually 
in  the  same  bed  under  the  same  treatment. — 
Edmund  Tonks. 

Bouvardia  rosea  multiflora.— Judging  from 
the  very  limited  number  of  flowers  one  sees  of  this 
grand  Bouvardia,  it  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Lonsdale  &  Burton,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia — where  several  nice  things  are 
always  to  be  found — I  saw  this  Bouvardia  in  very 
fine  bloom.  It  has  the  largest  truss  of  any  known 
variety  and  of  a  beautiful  soft  rose  tint,  and  must 
certaiidy  be  valuable  to  the  florist  requiring  mixed 
flowers."  I  also  saw  and  examined  some  new  seed- 
ling Carnations  of  tlie  Grace  Wilder  class,  among 
which  are  two  very  promising  varieties.  Their 
Ro.ses,  particularly  the  Teas,  are  in  line  condition. 
— J.  X.  JI.\Y,  in  Amerii-iiii  l-'loiisf. 

DeGraw  and  Hinze's  white  Carnations. — 
These  two  Carnations  are  receiving  considerable 
attention  at  present.  When  well  grown  they  are 
both  good,  but  they  require  different  treatment 
DeGraw  succeeds  best  planted  in  not  too  highly  en- 
riched soil  and  fed  with  liquid  manure  as  the 
flowering  goes  on.  The  bes  house  of  Carnations  I 
have  ever  "seen  was  one  in  which  this  variety  was 
grown.  It  belonged  to  John  Thorpe  when  he  was 
in  Cleveland.  It  Was  simply  wonderful  the  number 
of  perfect  flowers  he  cut  from  this  house,  and  the 
above  was  the  treatment  he  gave  it.  We  then  often 
talked  Carnation  culture  over,  and  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  stimulating  with  liquid  manure 
at  the  time  the  greatest  strain  is  on  the  plants,  viz., 
when  producing  their  blossoms,  was  the  main  point 
in  his  success.  By  following  this  method  of 
culture  since  with  this  variety  I  have  had  good 
success.  I  would  much  rather  prefer'  growing 
Hinze's  tvhite.  Although  not  of  the  purest  white, 
it  produces  large  flowers  of  good  shape  and  ex- 
quisite fragrance  generally  on  long  stems.  In 
order  to  succeed  with  it,  however,  I  find  that  it  re- 
quires strong  rich  soil  with  abundance  of  water  when 
freelv  growing,  and  perfect  drainage  to  allow  it  to 
passoff  freelv.  The  same  treatment  is  suitable  for 
Buttercup  ;  they  succeed  well  together  in  the  same 
house  under  the'  same  treatment,  but  give  Buttercup 
the  treatment  suitable  for  DeGraw  and  but  little 
success  will  be  had  ;  suitable  soil  and  conditions 
make  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties,  while 
unsuitable  soil  and  conditions  make  it  the  most 
worthless. — M.  Milton,  in  American  Florist. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Fnmlgating'  with  tobacco.-Ia  there  any  way  of 
using  Tobacco  besides  smoking  ihe  whole  house?  I  have  a 
JIarechal  Kiel  Rose  covered  with  greenfly  on  the  roof  of  a 
large  g'eeiihouse,  and  it  13  impossible  to  move  all  the  plants 
for  tmoking  it. — H.  R.  C. 

Tacsonia  exoniensiB-— Whit  a  glorious  conservatory 
climber  this  is '.  1  met  with  it  last  summer  in  a  spacious 
conservatory  where  it  was  doing  griindly.  There  were  three 
or  four  specimens  planted  out  in  a  raided  bed,  and  they  had 
made  a  very  free  growth  and  were  flowering  with  marvellous 
freedom.  All  the  pruning  given  was  simply  to  trim  the 
leading  shoots  in  about  the  c  immencemeut  of  the  winter. 
For  freed  m  of  bloom  and  general  eStctiveness  1  place  it 
before  T.  Van  Vol.xcmi.— R.  D. 

Boronia  mesrastigma.— I  send  for  your  inspection  a 
plant  of  Boronia  megastigma.  This,  I  think,  is  very  much 
neglected,  as  there  is  nothing  much  more  beautiful  in  the 
way  of  perfume.  The  plant  sent  w;v.s  grown  in  quite  a  cold 
house  with  Heaths  and  Leschenaultia. — W.  B. 

♦^»  A  densely  flowered  plant  of  this  most  useful  class. 


These  plants  deserve  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  culti- 
vators than  they  at  present  receive,  as  they  are  of  so  very 
easy  m.anagoment,  and  will  well  repay  any  trouble  t,aken  with 
them. — Ed. 

CARNATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 
Sweet  and  lovely  flowers,  thrifty  and  copious,  but 
often  capricious. "  E.  G.  Hill  with  me  is  splendid  ; 
the  flower  is  larger  than  that  of  Portia,  and  like  it 
does  not  burst.  Glowing  Coal,  a  seedling  of  Portia, 
and  which  Louis  Siebreck  grows  in  large  quantity, 
is  very  like  E.  G.  Hill.  Portia  is  very  bright  and 
copious  and  the  stems  are  long,  but  the  blooms  are 
somewhat  small.  Marquis  of  Lome,  a  scarlet  I  had 
a  few  years  ago  from  Andover,  Massachusetts,  is  of 
stocky  habit  anrl  free  blooming  ;  the  flowers  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than  but  not  so  long-stemmed  or  so 
bright  as  those  of  Portia.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  a 
new  one  I  got  a  year  ago  from  Hallock  *:  Thorpe. 
It  has  very  large,  highly  fragrant,  full  double 
flowers,  scarlet,  with  crimsom  stripes.  During  the 
last  two  winters  Charles  Henderson  was  the  most 
prolific  Carnation  I  had,  vigorous  in  growth  anrl 
with  sheaves  of  flower-stems.  This  season  it  is  not 
so  good  :  and,  curiously  enough.  La  Purite,  which 
for  the  past  two  years  was  only  middling,  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant  tliis  winter  and  has  blooms  like 
little  Pajonies.  Two  years  ago  Lydia  was  capital, 
last  year  poor,  this  season  good.  Hinze's  White 
is  the  best  of  its  class  that  I  have  tried  ;  when  well 
handled  its  blooms  are  large  and  perfect  in  shape. 
I  cannot  do  anything  with  Peerless. 

Three  years  ago,  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  white 
Carnations  I  ever  saw  was  a  houseful  of  DeGraw, 
with  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden  City.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  sorts  with  me.  Crimson 
King  is  always  a  mainstay.  Black  Knight  is  very 
good,  and  now  is  a  popular  market  variety.  It  is 
bright,  and  keeps  its  colour  w-ell  after  being  cut. 
Fred  Johnson  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  copious, 
long-stemmed,  and  of  pleasing  colour.  I  never  yet 
got'Buttercup  healthy  enough  to  give  me  satisfac- 
rion  ;  I  presume  when  growers  give  it  more  rest  it 
will  become  better  favoured.  Miss  Joliffe  is  very 
pretty  and  much  liked,  but  I  should  not  care  to 
depend  upon  it  alone  ;  I  have  sometimes  found  it 
uncertain.  Among  yellows.  Sensation  mnst  get  a 
prominent  place  on  accomit  of  its  large  blossoms. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  grows  and  blossoms  freely  enough, 
but  many  dislikethe  colour.  Gibbonsi  is  the  biggest 
and  most  fragrant  dark  crimson  Carnation  that  I 
know  of.  It  is  of  tall,  vigorous  habit,  copious 
enough  in  its  season,  but  I  did  not  find  it  perpetual. 
It  is  grown  in  some  private  gardens  around  Boston, 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  in  the  trade.  I  am 
ont'of  it  and  wish  to  get  it  again,  but  do  not  find  it 
advertised.  One  Boston  grower  writes  me  that  "  if 
would  not  pay  us  to  grow  it  for  less  than  Is.  a 
bloom."  Petunia  is  a  full,  but  ragged  flower;  still 
the  ladies  are  very  fond  of  it.  Mrs.  Harris  has 
a  vigorous  constitution  and  large,  perfect  flowers  : 
some  like  it,  some  do  not.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
pay  the  cut-flower  florist  to  grow  an  extensive  \a- 
riety  of  Carnations;  better  confine  him.self  to  two 
or  three  sorts  that  he  finds  are  the  best  and  most 
profitable  with  him. 

So  long  as  the  Perpetual  Carnations  keep  on 
blooming  in  ample  quantity  it  does  not  pay  me  to 
also  force  the  hardy  Pinks.  These  last  come  in  well 
from  March  till  May.  I  find  that  the  after-success 
of  Carnations  depends  much  upon  the  cuttings  from 
which  thev  are  propagated.  Stout,  clean,  healthy, 
stockv  citttings  should  always  be  selected.— 
W.  Falconee,  in  American  Florigt. 


moistening,  covered  with  a  fiat  glass  and  placed  on 
an  inverted  saucer  in  a  drum  connected  with  a 
stove.  Water  was  afterwards  given  only  to  the 
outer  layer  of  saiul,  and  from  the  twehe  seeds  I 
have  eleven  healthy  plants  in  their  second  leaf .— L., 
in  American  Floi-ist. 


Cobffia  seedlings.— All  know  how  difticult  it 
is  to  raise  nuae  than  a  very  small  per  cent,  of 
Coba3a  seed,  and  as  I  have  just  tried  an  experiment 
which  has  proved  remarkably  successful,  I  will 
describe  the  method  used.  I  placed  some  Sphag- 
num in  the  bottom  of  a  7-inch  pot,  covering  with  a 
little  drainage  ;  on  this  placed  a  4-inch  pot  so  as  to 
bring  the  rims  of  equal  height,  and  lilled  the  space 
ht  cween  the  two  with  .sand,  I  filled  the  inside  pot 
one-third  full  of  drainage,  covered  with  rough  soil, 
and  filled  even  w^ith  the  top  with  sand.  Twelve 
seeds  were  sown  very  shallow,  on  edge,  and  after 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove.  —  temperature  and  shading.  —  In 
warm  stoves,  and  also  in  houses  containing  plants 
that  require  an  intermediate  temperature,  the  heat 
should  be  increased  to  something  like  the  maximum 
summer  warmth,  as  there  is  now  enough  daylight 
to  admit  of  this.  As  to  shading  where  a  general 
collection  of  stove  plants  is  grown,  there  will  be 
some  that  will  not  do  with  exposure  to  the  sun, 
whilst  others  are  benefited  by  all  they  can  get. 
Provided  the  houses  stand  ends  north  and  south, 
and  the  glass  is  free  from  burning  lenses,  such 
things  as  AUamandas,  Bougain\-illeas,  Dipladenias, 
Ixoras,  Crotons,  and  some  others  do  not  require 
shade,  except  when  in  bloom.  It  is  best  to  locate 
the  plants  that  require  shade  at  one  end  of  the 
house  where  the  necessary  protection  can  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  under  this  kind  of  treatment 
the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  well  charged  with 
moisture  by  throwing  water  about  the  floors  and 
side  stages  freely  in  the  daytime,  and  also  by  giving 
less  air  than  some  growers  suppose  to  be  necessary. 
In  well  constructed  houses  where  the  plants  are 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  much  less  air  is  requisite 
than  often  looked  upon  as  needful. 

BOUVARDIAS.— Young  stock  stmck  from  cuttings 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  afterwards  moved 
into  little  pots  will  now  requite  more  room.  They 
may  be  put  into  4-inch  pots,  giving  them  good 
loam  to  which  add  some  leaf  mould,  rotten  manure, 
and  sand.  The  plants  may  again  be  stopped,  pinch- 
ing out  the  points  of  all  the  strongest  shoots  ;  if 
tms  is  not  attended  to  whilst  they  are  small  they 
will  not  be  sutticiently  furnished  at  the  bottoru. 
An  intermediate  temperature  is  still  necessary ;  if 
the  plants  are  not  pushed  along  eariy  in  the  season 
they  do  not  attain  suflicient  size  before  the  end  of 
summer  to  admit  of  their  giving  the  requisite 
amount  of  bloom.  Plants  that  bloomed  late,  and 
were  cut  back  after  flowering,  and  have  now 
broken  into  growth,  should  be  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted, regulating  the  size  o'f  the  pots  according 
to  the  size  the  plants  are  required.  Bushy  speci- 
mens from  3  feet  to  SJ  feet  through  may,  with 
liberal  feeding,  be  grown  in  14-inch  or  15-inch 
pots.  In  large  conservatories  these  are  more  effec- 
tive than  the  ordinary  sized  examples  usually  met 
%yith,  but  not  so  useful  for  general  purposes. 
Bushy-headed  standards,  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  are 
also  serviceable  for  standing  amongst  lower  grow- 
ing things.  Where  these  are  required  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  select  plants  of  any  of  the  stronger 
growing  "varieties  that  have  got  a  strong  shoot 
springing  from  the  base,  and  cut  away  all  the 
others  so  as  to  direct  the  strength  into  tlie  single 
stem,  rubbing  off  any  growths  that  may  appear 
on  it  until  the  requisite  height  is  attained,  after 
which  pinch  out  the  top,  repeating  this  with  the 
shoots  that  are  subsequently  made  until  the  heads 
are  sufiiciently  furnished.  In  the  case  ;of  Bou- 
vardias  that  are  to  be  grown  in  beds  in  pits  and 
frames,  these  may  now  be  planted  out,  providing 
there  is  the  meaiis  of  giving  them  a  little  warmth. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  better  to  defer 
turning  them  out  for  a  month  or  so. 

GREESHOrsE.— POTTING  HARD-WOODED  PLANTS. 
—All  young  stock  that  requires  more  root  room 
should"  be  potted  without  delay.  This  operation  is 
often  deferred  until  later  on,  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  roots  are  more 
fully  in  motion.  But  it  is  much  safer  to  bring  the 
work  to  a  close  before  the  weather  gets  very  hot,  as 
then  the  dry  condition  of  the  air  is  such  that  the 
plants  are  more  likely  to  feel  the  effects  than  when 
the  state  of  the  weat'her  makes  it  possible  that  the 
house  or  pit  in  which  the  newly  potted  stock  is 
located  can  be  kept  all  but  closed  for  a  week  or  two 
after  the  operation  without  the  temperature  rising 
higher  than  desirable.     There  is  nothing  tends  so 
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much  to  help  the  roots  to  lay  liold  of  the  new  soil 
as  a  close,  moderately  moist  atmosphere ;  to  allow 
large  volumes  of  dry  air  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  plants  just  after  their  roots  have  received  the 
check  that  inevitably  follows  repotting  is  to  court 
failure.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  potting  in  very 
hot  weather  is,  that  the  plants  require  watering 
before  the  roots  have  had  time  to  move,  which  it  is 
well  to  avoid.  This  matter  of  early  potting  refers 
to  all  plants  that  have  not  more  than  attained 
quarter  specimen  size,  for  even  if  they  are  likely  to 
produce  a  considerable  amount  of  flower  during  the 
next  month  or  six  weeks,  it  is  better  to  pot  now 
than  wait  until  the  blooming  is  over.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  in  potting  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  to  see  that  they  are  in  right  condition  for 
moisture,  as  if  the  balls  are  in  want  of  water  at  the 
time  of  shifting  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  it 
sooner  afterwards  than  is  desirable.  The  day  before 
the  plants  are  moved  they  should  be  closely  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  their  state  in  this  respect, 
watering  such  as  require  it,  and  allowing  time 
for  the  moisture  to  pass  off  before  potting.  It 
is  equally  necessary  to  see  that  the  soil  used  is  in 
the  proper  condition ;  if  it  is  too  wet  the  roots  do  not 
take  kindly  to  it,  and  if  drier  than  it  should  be  kept 
watering  becomes  necessary  too  soon.  In  the  case 
of  all  hard-wooded  plants  that  are  potted  in  spring 
after  the  sun  has  got  a  good  deal  of  power,  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  for  two  or  three 
weeks  by  throwing  water  about  freely  on  the  floors 
and  spaces  under  the  stages;  this  with  shade  over- 
head when  the  sun  is  bright  helps  the  roots  to  at 
once  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

After  treatment  of  forced  Roses.— I  made 
a  few  remarks  some  time  back  on  the  treatment  of 
Tea  Roses  that  had  been  forced  early  in  the  winter. 
Plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  forcing  later  on 
require  equal  attention,  as  much  depends  on  how 
they  are  managed  whether  they  will  be  of  further 
use  in  this  way  or  not.  If  the  treatment  they 
receive  is  such  as  is  calculated  to  restore  the 
strength  and  vigour  that  are  taken  out  of  them  by 
being  forced  into  flower  at  a  time  when  they  would 
naturally  be  at  rest,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  not  only  will  plants  that  are  so  used  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
they  will  go  on  improving.  This  applies  to  both 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  Tea  varieties, 
especially  the  latter,  though  from  the  natural  ability 
which  they  have  to  yield  successional  flovifers  the 
weakening  effect  of  forcing  is  proportionately 
greater.  Plants  of  the  perpetual  or  of  the  summer- 
blooming  sections  should,  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering,  be  moved  to  a  spare  pit  or  other  structure 
where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light,  and  where  a 
genial  atmosphere  that  will  encourage  both  root  and 
top  growth  is  maintained,  giving  manure  water  or 
top-dressings  of  concentrated  manure,  and  taking 
means  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insects  and 
mildew.  Give  air  in  the  (laytime  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather;  for  the  Teas  a  little  lieat  for 
a  few  weeks  until  the  nights  are  warmer  will  be  an 
advantage,  shading  slightly  when  the  sun  is  power- 
ful. Though  there  is  now  less  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air  and  that  of  the 
house  or  pit  in  which  the  plants  are  located  than 
there  was  in  winter,  it  is  nevertheless  still  necessary 
to  be  careful  when  giving  air  not  to  subject  the 
foliage  to  cold  draughts,  otherwise  an  attack  of 
mildew  is  certain  to  follow.  In  private  gardens 
want  of  room  frequently  necessitates  the  plants 
being  turned  out  of  doors  later  on  ;  this  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  perpetual  and  other  strong-growing 
sorts,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Teas,  if  they  can  be  kept 
under  glass  for  a  considerable  time  yet,  or  alto- 
gether, with  a  continuance  of  the  atten'tion  in  other 
matters  advised,  they  will  be  found  to  have  gained 
coiTespondingly  more  strength  at  the  close  of  the 
summer.  During  autumn  they  should  have  abund- 
ance of  air  so  as  to  hinder  growth  as  far  as  possible. 
From  the  persistency  with  which  Tea  Roses  keep 
moving  if  the  ti^nipeniturc  is  not  bordering  on 
frost,  they  may  be  said  to  be  peipetual  growers. 

Vallotas. — Coming  into  flower  as  these  showy 
bulbs  do  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn, 
when  blooming  plants  are  not  plentiful,  it  seems 


strange  that  they  are  not  more  generally  met  with  in 
greenhouses,  especially  when  the  fact  of  their  rapid 
rate  of  increase  is  taken  into  account.  Plants  that 
have  been  at  rest  and  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots 
through  the  winter  will  now  be  moving  into  growth. 
In  the  case  of  any  that  require  more  pot-room  a 
shift  may  be  given  them ;  but  as  the  roots  will  be 
already  at  work,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  separat- 
ing the  bulbs,  merely  getting  away  the  smaller  ones 
and  the  little  bulblets  that  the  plants  when  strong- 
produce  in  quantity.  The  former  may  be  placed 
three  or  four  together  in  pots  proportionate  to  their 
size,  whilst  the  little  ones  may  be  put  an  inch  apart 
in  pots  or  pans,  inserting  them  about  half  their 
depth  in  the  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  about  them. 
Whether  the  old  plants  require  a  shift  or  not,  the 
little  bulblets  are  better  removed.  When  repotting, 
it  is  well  to  remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil 
from  the  balls  as  can  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  roots.  Good  rich  loam  answers  for  these  plants, 
mixing  as  much  sand  with  it  as  will  ensure  its  re- 
taining porosity.  Pot  Arm,  and  see  that  the  pots 
are  well  drained.  The  plants  require  plenty  of 
light,  especially  whilst  their  growth  is  being  made, 
and  sufficient  air  to  give  solidity  to  the  leaves.  Old 
specimens  that  do  not  need  moving  will  be  much 
benefited  by  frequent  applications  of  manure  water, 
being  careful  not  to  use  it  too  strong.  T.  B. 


EDUCATION  OF  GARDENERS. 

With  considerable  interest  I  read  the  paragraph  in 
The  Garden  (March  26,  p.  271)  relative  to  Mr 
Penny's  orphanage  scheme.  "  An  Orphan  Boy ' 
says  : — ■ 

The  better  education  of  gardeners  haa  been  everybody's 
cry  since  he  remembers  ;  it  is  more  needed  now  than  ever, 
and  would  benefit  both  the  parents  and  the  children,  and 
now  is  the  opportunity. 

I  have  volumes  of  garden  periodicals  which  were 
issued  twenty  years  ago,  containing  articles  on  the 
education  of  gardeners,  and  I  would  say  for  myself 
that  I  always  felt  as  an  under-gardener  the  need  of 
some  work  dealing  specially  with  subjects  coming 
within  the  range  of  the  garden.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  a  vacancy  which  the  ordinary  gardening 
periodicals  fail  to  fill.  It  is  not  desirable  they 
should  do  so,  as  they  have  their  sphere  and  work, 
but  there  is  much  in  them  which  might  almost  be 
termed  useless  reading  for  a  young  man.  Mr.  Lou 
don  issued  a  work  intended  as  a  self-help  for  young 
gardeners,  but,  of  course,  it  is  now  out  of  date,  and 
I  daresay  out  of  print,  and  I  beg  to  suggest  the 
necessity  there  is  for  a  similar  work,  or  what  I  think 
would  be  much  better — a  weekly  or  monthly  periodi 
cal,  which  might  be  entitled  "  The  Under-Gardener.' 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  feel  confident  that 
hundreds — not  to  say  thousands — of  young  men 
would  hail  witli  delight  the  advent  of  such  an 
organ,  in  which  they  could  learn  the  elements  of 
the  various  sciences  connected  with  their  life's  pur 
suit.  In  our  profession  the  young  men  are  few  and 
far  between  who  have  received  a  technical  educa 
tion  ;  moreover,  many  of  them  occupy  situations  in 
country  places,  where  they  have  no  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  while  their  means  are  too  scant 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  many  books,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  rather  expensive.  A  magazine  treating 
on  arithmetic,  botany,  chemistry,  dynamics,  evolu- 
tion, electricity,  geography,  geology,  geometrj",  heat- 
ing, hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  &c. ;  also  biographies 
of  eminent  gardeners,  recreative  natural  history, 
and  the  thousand-and-one  other  subjects  which 
would  naturally  find  places  in  its  pages — which 
of  course,  would  be  open  to  correspondence  and  the 
discussion  of  its  various  leading  articles,  is,  I  am 
sure,  much  needed. — H.  J.  H. 

**»  We  jirint  this  letter  from  "  H.  J.  H.,"  but  no 
good  would  come  from  such  an  enterprise  as  h 
sketches.  A  gardener  should  learn  his  own  business 
well,  and  he  has  enough  to  do  if  he  does  that.  Gar- 
dening is  now  an  art  of  great  and  varied  scope, 
and  offers  ojjportunities  enough  to  exercise  thi'  most 
gifted  mind.  If  gardeners  want  to  learn  "  chemistry, 
dynamics,  evolution,  electricity,  hydrostatics,"  by 
all  means  lot  them  do  so,  but  they  had  better  learn 
them  in  the  usual  way;  Mit  n'e  think  theij  s/iou/d  not 
learn  them.    The  best  gardeners  that  wo  have  ever 


known  were  simple  observers  of  Nature,  and  did 
not  know  even  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  The 
idea  of  a  man  mastering  a  science  like  chemistry,  or 
even  getting  his  head  full  of  the  technical  expres- 
sions of  some  of  the  subjects  mentioned  by  "  H.  J.  H.," 
and  afterwards  having  time  and  thought  for  the 
daily  practice  of  gardening  now  is  too  much.  And 
what  on  earth  does  a  gardener  want  with  electricity, 
hydrostatics,  or  chemistry  ? — Ed. 
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PLATE  693. 

MILTONIAS. 
(with  a  plate  of  II.  spectabilis  and  m. 

MORELIANA.'*') 

The  genus  Miltonia,  named  by  Lindley  in 
lionour  of  Viscount  Milton,  afterwards  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  a  zealous  patron  of  horticulture,  is 
by  no  means  an  extensive  family.  Some  of  the 
species  contain  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
(_)rchid  family,  whilst  all  the  varieties  are  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  M.  spectabilis  and  its 
variety  Moreliana,  which  our  arti?t  has  so  ad- 
mirably depicted  on  the  accompanying  coloured 
plate,  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  species, 
and  are  amongst  the  oldest  of  the  genus  in  culti- 
vation. Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  plants  of 
M.  spectabilis,  some  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  diameter, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  at  Bothwell 
Castle,  in  Scotland,  and  others  equally  large 
existed  in  tlie  collection  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clowes,  of  Broughton  Hall,  near  Manchester, 
and  in  various  other  places  ;  but  as  these  kinds 
are  very  subject  to  beccjrae  of  a  sickly  yellow 
hue  both  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  when 
grown  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  for  a 
time  become  unpopular.  Now,  however,  since 
it  has  been  proved  that  Miltonias  can  be  grown 
succes.sfuUy,  the  various  species  and  varieties 
are  eagerly  inquired  for.  Nearly  all  the  Mil- 
tonias are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  to  have  them  of 
good  colour  they  should  be  kept  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house  exposed  to  good  light, 
but  shaded  from  the  sun.  They  enjoy  an 
abundant  supply  of  watef,  both  to  tlieir  roots 
and  over  their  foliage  during  summer.  The 
supply  of  water  must  be  diminished  during  the 
winter  months,  but  the  plants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  drainage  for  Miltonias  must  be  exception- 
ally good  and  open,  whilst  the  soil  best  suited 
for  them  is  about  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  some  nodules  of 
charcoal  added.  We  have  also  found  a  little 
soot  mixed  with  the  water  applied  to  the 
roots  highly  beneficial  in  giving  a  deep 
green  colour  to  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves. 
M.  Moreliana  and  spectabilis  produce  a  single 
flower  only  on  a  stem,  as  also  does  M. 
spectabilis  bicolor.  The  flowers  of  M.  specta- 
biliij  bicolor  are  white,  slightly  blotched  with 
violet  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  whilst  in  the 
variety  radians  the  flowers  are  white,  with 
several  radijiting  stripes  of  magenta-purple  at 
the  base  of  tlie  lip.  All  the  spectabilis  type  are 
autumn  bloomers.  Other  kinds,  with  large,  flat 
flowers,  are  Miltonia  Roezli  and  Boezli  alba,  M. 
Phakenopsis,  and  M.  ve.xillaria,  more  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  Ochmtoglossums  ;  and 
O.  Endresi,  which  is  a  vai-e  species,  somewhat 
resembling  M.  Roezli.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  winter  and  early  spring,  are  white, 
with  a  rosy  pink  blotch  at  the  base  of  eacli  seg- 
ment. It  is  figured  in  the  Bafdiiicdl  Mii<i<iu'hc 
under  the  name  of  (klontoglcjssuni  Warscewiczi. 
M.  Regnelli  is  of  erect  growth,  with  a  large, 
flat,  rosy  lilao  lip  bearing  numerous  flowers,  the 
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sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  rosy  white.  The  i 
petals  in  the  variety  purpurea  are  rich  crimson,  ] 
suffused  with  magenta.  M.  cuneata  produces 
an  erect  spike,  bearing  a  raceme  of  five  to  eight 
flowers,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  chocolate- 
purple,  tipped  with  yellow  ;  lip  white,  tinged 
with  pink.  M.  Clowesi  and  its  varieties  major 
and  Lamarckiana  are  handsome  plants,  having 
niaiiy- flowered  racemes,  which  are  sometimes 
branched ;  tlie  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  yellow, 
transversely  banded  with  large  blotches  of  chest- 
nut-brown ;  lip  white  in  front,  stained  at  the 
base  with  deep  purplish  violet.  M.  Warscewiczi 
is  a  very  distinct  plant,  better  known  in  garilens 
perhaps  by  the  names  of  Oncidiuni  fuscatum, 
O.  Weltoni,  and  Odontoglossum  Weltoui.  It 
comes  from  Peru,  and  tirjwers  in  early  spring  ; 
whilst  nearly  all  the  other  species  bloom  in  the 
autumn.  This  plant  thrives  best  under  very 
cdcil  treatment.  The  spikes  are  much  branched 
and  bear  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  flowers, 
which  vary  much  in  colour,  Init  are  usually 
olive-brown  or  cinnamon,  tipped  with  yellow  or 
white  ;    lip   brownish  purple,    white  in   front, 


Miltonia  Candida  grandiflora. 

V  ith  a  curious  varnished-like  spot  in  the  centre. 
M.  Candida  and  Candida  grandiflora  difier  in 
having  a  convolute  lip.  This  distinction  is  ad- 
mirably rendered  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
spike  is  erect,  bearing  from  five  to  eight  flowers  ; 
sepals  and  petals  reddish  chestnut,  edged  and 
tipped  with  yellow  ;  lip  white,  stained  with 
purplish  violet  in  the  throat.  It  is  an  autumn- 
bloomer.  Other  kinds  of  Miltonias  deserving 
attention  are  festiva,  Blunti,  anceps,  Russelliana, 
and  Warneri.  SV.  H.  G. 


and  held  aloft  singly  upon  6-inch  stalks,  somewliat 
resembling  a  numbrella  when  unfolded.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  each  leaf  comes  up  out  of  the  ground 
folded  up  as  compactly  as  is  an  umbrella.  The  plant, 
as  its  generic  name  implies,  is  translated  duck-foot- 
leaved,  owing  to  a  fancied  resemblance  the  leaves 
bear  to  a  duck's  webbed  foot  at  certain  stages  of 
growth.  The  roots  furnish  the  medicine  podophyl- 
lin  of  recent  introduction. — William  Earley. 


Podophyllum  peltatum. — The  American  May 
Apple  is  not  only  a  very  showy  plant  when  in 
fiower,  but  from  the  peculiar  singularity  of  its 
primary  mode  of  growtii  each  spring  is  a  very 
ili^sirable  botanical  novelty.  .Suitable  for  growing 
ill  any  dam|3  situation  out  of  doors,  or  iu  good  rich 
soil,  it  produces  very  showy,  large  white  flowers, 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  a  single 
Camellia  fiower.  These  are  followed  by  pale  yellow 
bL'rries  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  leaves, 
singular  in  form  are  entire,  circular,  and   fringed, 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILIIS.MITH. 

RIDGE  CUCUMBERS. 

These  are  not  so  generally  grown — or,  perhaps 
I  should  say,  so  well  grown — as  they  should  be, 
considering  their  acceptability  for  salads  through- 
out the  summer  and  early  autumn  months. 
Probably  the  reason  for  such  neglect  of  cultiva- 
tion in  many  instances  arises  from  previous 
failure,  the  result  of  neglect  of  attention  to  the 
plants  in  the  earlier  stages  of  gro^vth,  owing  to 
the  mistaken  notion  that  because  a  plant  is  said 
to  be  easy  of  cultivation,  we  expect  it  to  do 
without  any  attention  at  all,  and  then  wonder 
at  our  failures.  Common  and  easily  grown 
plants,  alike  witli  the  rarest  and  difficult  to 
grow,  will  not  thrive  of  themselves,  but  they 
will  repay  a  proportionate  amount  of  painstaking 
anent  their  cultivation,  and  if  this  be  aflbrded 
to  ridge  Cucumbers,  the  produce  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
frame-grown  Cucumbers.  I  say  this  advisedly, 
as  for  many  years  past,  owing  to  want  of  frames 
and  house-room  in  which  to  grow  Cucumbers 
during  the  summer,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
keeping  up  supplies  from  open-air  ridges,  and 
ours  are  really  grown  on  such,  for  having  neither 
frames  nor  stable  litter  to  spare  for  hotbeds,  we 
adopt  the  next  best  plan,  which  is  a  sheltered 
sunny  bank  or  border  ;  a  trench  of  any  length 
desired,  and  4  feet  in  width,  and  a  foot  in 
depth  is  then  dug  out,  and  in  this  we 
put  lawn  mowings  and  as  many  leaves 
as  can  be  spared,  to  generate  a  little 
warmth  to  start  the  plants  into  growth 
the  plants  would  start  without  such  heat, 
but  they  take  longer  time,  and  with  our 
short  summers  every  day  gained  is  of  advantage, 
and  the  adtlitional  labour  involved  in  forming 
such  a  foundation  is  scarcely  worth  considering. 
Supposing,  however,  that  neither  litter  nor 
lawn  mowings  are  at  command,  the  bed  should 
be  made  after  the  ridge  fashion  ;  that  is,  the 
soil  he.  thrown  in  line  something  after  the  form 
!  of  the  old  way  of  growing  Asparagus.  By 
this  plan  the  sun  has  full  play  on  the  ridge 
of  soil,  and,  provided  it  is  kept  moist  and 
the  surface  mulched  with  droppings  (except 
being  a  little  longer  time  about  fruiting),  there 
is  really  little  to  choose  between  them  and 
those  started  with  bottom-heat.  The  soil  we 
use  is  ordinary  kitchen  garden  soil,  enriched 
with  leaf  soil  and  horse  droppings,  but  this  we 
supplement  by  always  keeping  the  surface 
mulched  with  leaf  soil  or  manure.  We  make 
;  but  one  sowing,  and  that  during  the  second 
week  of  April,  and  of  course  they  are  raised  in 
heat,  potted  oil'  into  3  inch  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  in  the  rough  leaf,  and  again  put  in  heat  till 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  which  they  generally 
are  early  in  May.  They  are  then  planted  singly 
on  the  ridges  2  feet  apart,  and  each  plant  is 
afl'oi'ded  the  protection  of  a  bell-glass  till  esta- 
blished in  their  permanent  quarters,  when  they 
are  gradually  inured  to  beai-  full  exposure  by 
placing  sprays  of  evergreen  branches  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  plants.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  have  fairly  started  into  growth  they  are 
^  closely  examined  to  remove  surplus  shoots  that 


invariably  form  at  the  base,  three  shoots  and 
the  lead  being  the  maximum  we  allow  to  re- 
main, and  all  laterals  that  form  on  these  are 
kept  closely  pinched  out  till  the  shoots  have 
attained  a  length  of  2  feet.  A  good  foundation 
is  thus  laid  for  the  formation  of  other  shoots, 
which  may  then  be  of  any  number  so  long  as 
there  is  no  risk  of  overcrowding,  which  must 
always  be  avoided,  as  this,  next  to  an  attack  of 
black  fly,  is  the  worst  of  evils.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  a  strict  rule  of  periodical  thin- 
ning out  and  regulating  of  shoots  be  adhered 
to,  and  once  a  week  is  not  too  frequent.  As  to 
parasites,  black  flj'  is  the  most  troublesome, 
next  tlu-ipa,  then  mildew,  and  last,  green  fly. 
Though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prr^  ■  it 
attacks  of  such  parasites,  their  power  to  injure 
is  much  less  when  the  plants  are  in  .  ^orous 
health  ;  obviously,  therefore,  this  is  one  way  of 
fighting  them.  Another  way  to  destroy  fly  and 
thrips  is  to  syi'inge  with  tobacco  water,  and  if  once 
the}'  can  be  got  under,  a  syringing  with  soapsuds 
once  a  week  wiU  generally  keep  them  down. 
Mildew  is  generally  the  result  of  a  check  iu 
growth  caused  by  drought  or  the  opposite  con- 
ditions, and  its  progress  is  therefore  not  so 
readily  stayed.  The  most  successful  way  to 
battle  with  it  is  to  remove  as  many  of  the 
att'ected  leaves  and  shoots  as  the  future  well- 
doing of  the  plants  wUl  warrant,  and  then  apply 
a  heavy  dusting  of  sulphur  ;  water  the  plants 
twice  or  thrice  with  clear  manure  water,  and 
repeat  the  same  if  there  should  be  any  appear- 
ance of  waning  vigour.  Above  all,  cut  the 
fruit  the  moment  it  is  of  usable  size,  that  no 
unnecessary  impoverishment  of  the  plants  may 
take  place — a  remark  that  is  equally  applicable 
to  healthy  plants,  that  they  may  continue  in  a 
good  fruitful  state  all  the  season.  It  is  by  these 
little  details  of  culture — apparently  unimportant 
in  themselves — that  success  is  assured. 


HARDY  BROCCOLI. 


I  HAVE  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Groom's  acquaint- 
ance, still  I  know  him  to  be  a  practical  man  on 
most  matters  relative  to  horticulture,  but  when  he 
tells  your  readers  that  not  one  market  grower  in  a 
hundred  uses  the  crowbar  in  planting  Broccoli  he 
is  labouring  under  a  great  mistake,  for  it  was  in  a 
market  garden,  or  rather  field,  of  thirteen  acres  that 
I  first  saw  it  done,  and,  to  be  concise,  the  field  was 
rented  by  a  Mr.  Flicker,  at  Lesness  Heath,  Kent, 
where  the  above  grower  was  located.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  large  grower  of  Peas,  Broccoli,  Goose- 
berries, and  Potatoes  something  like  thirty  years 
ago.  I  may  .also  mention  that  a  Mr.  Ives,  a  grower 
iu  the  same  locality,  always  planted  Broccoli  with  a 
crowbar.  I  may  tell  Mr.  Groom  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  grow  stocky,  short-legged  plants  iu 
close  walled-in  gardens,  because  we  do  it  here,  at 
Burghley,  yearly. 

Mr.  E.  Gribble  says  that  he  has  grown  Veitch's 
Model,  and  has  never  known  it  to  fail.  I  have 
grown  the  Broccoli  in  question,  and  have  always 
found  it  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  but  I  must 
say  the  flavour  is  strong  and  objectionable.  I  am 
miicli  obliged  to  Mr.  Gribble  for  his  closing  remarks, 
and  shall  book  him  for  a  packet  of  Broccoli  seeds 
for  trial  with  Model. 

"J.  S.  W."  tells  us  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  hardy  Broccoli.  Well,  the  question  comes, 
what  is  a  hardy  Broccoli,  measured  by  the  stan- 
dard of  "  J.  S.  W."  ?  I  have  this  day  counted 
two  flats  of  Victoria  late  white  Broccoli.  No.  1 
is  inside  the  garden  walls,  which  contains  865 
plants,  18  being  blank,  while  outside  the  gar- 
den wall  flat  No.  2  contains  .380  plants,  20  being 
blank,  thus  showing  out  of  1245  plants  only  38 
are  dead.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  .say  that  even 
the  frost  has  killed  these,  nordo  I  say  it  has  not.  Would 
this  Broccoli  be  called  hardy  by  "J.  S.  W."? 
"J.  S.  W."  also  tells  us  that  he  could  produce 
cottagers  by  the  score  that  grow  Broccoli  of  the  best 
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quality,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  had.  Permit  me  to 
say,  I  can  go  further  than  that,  and  can  produce 
cottagers  that  can  not  only  grow  Broccoli,  but  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  better  than  one  -  half  the 
gardeners  of  this  country.  If  "J.  S.  W."  wants 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  tell  him  where  to  go.  There  is  another 
little  item  respecting  poor  Chou  de  Burghlcy 
that  is  scarcely  worth  notice  ;  nevertheless  I  may 
say  that  it  is  the  best  Cabbage  extant.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  may  say  that  Mr.  Wright  is  the  man  that 
iirst  discovered  the  Broccoli ;  personally,  I  have 
never  represented  it  as  a  Broccoli. 

Your  correspondent  "  Hortus "  tells  us  a  good 
crown  of  leaves  is  a  capital  protection  for  Broccoli 
stems,  but  the  stems  are  often  safe  enough  wliile 
the  crowns  are  frost-bitten.  My  dictum  is  that  the 
frost  catches  the  stems  between  the  soil  and  the 
leaves.  If  "Hortus"  will  favour  me  with  his 
address,  I  will  enclose  him  a  packet  of  Broccoli 
seeds,  which  I  feel  sure  will  settle  the  question. 

R.  Gilbert. 


SPRING  TREATMENT  OP  ASPARAGUS. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  formation  and 
renovation  of  Asparagus  plantations  must  receive 
attention.  Few  cottagers  care  to  cultivate  Aspa- 
ragus, but  amateurs  delight  in  having  a  good  bed  of 
it,  and  no  garden  under  the  charge  of  a  professional 
gardener  can  be  without  it ;  in  fact,  in  many  gar- 
dens it  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  crop  of  all, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  first-rate  produce  never  fails 
to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
Forced  Asparagus  is  a  delicious  dish,  and  from  the 
end  of  April  until  the  middle  of  June  the  open-air 
produce  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  vegetable 
in  season.  Peas  and  other  good  vegetables  may  be 
late,  but  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  Asparagus 
this  absence  will  not  inconvenience  anyone ;  and  I 
would  strongly  advise  all  who  value  choice  vege- 
tables at  this  time  to  grow  as  much  Asparagus  as 
they  possibly  can.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  most  ordinary  crops,  the  half  of  which  will  never 
be  consumed  or  prove  remunerative,  occupy  large 
quai'ters  in  vegetable  gardens,  while  choice  Aspa- 
ragus is  only  planted  and  grown  to  a  very  limited 
extent;  and  I  feel  absoluteiy  certain  that  "were  the 
Asparagus  'planted  extensively  to  supersede  the 
common  produce,  the  result  would  be  beneficial  to 
all.  I  have  long  considered  it  a  waste  of  all  ma- 
terial to  attempt  to  renovate  an  old  Asparagus  bed 
when  the  whole  of  the  roots  that  remain  oiily  con- 
sist of  a  few  at  great  distances  apart.  If  there  is 
only  a  blank  here  and  there  in  the  plantation  it  may 
be  made  up,  but  success  will  never  attend  the  plant- 
ing of  a  great  many  young  roots  amongst  a  few  old 
ones,  as  the  latter  hinder  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  young  roots,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  point.  ilanyAsparagus 
plantations  fail  through  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  not  being  properly  prejiared,  and  not  a  few 
also  fail  in  the  soil  being  too  much  prepared.  Some 
have  an  idea  that  Asparagus  cannot  be  too  well 
done,  and  all  kinds  of  useful,  useless,  and  super- 
fluous manures  are  put  into  the  soil  with  the  object 
of  securing  uncommonly  fine  produce  in  an  unusually 
short  time  :  but  the  result  is  more  often  failure,  and 
then  the  cultivator  cannot  understand  it,  as  the  bed 
was  so  complete  in  its  composition.  Any  ordinary 
good  soil  will  grow  first-rate  Asparagus,' and  after 
applying  the  necessary  manures  and  cultivation  the 
less  itis  meddled  with  the  better.  The  "Asparagus 
bed  "  is  such  a  familiar  term,  that  many  who  pur- 
pose beginning  its  culture  would  never  expect  to 
succeed  with  it  unless  the  roots  were  planted  in  the 
orthodox  bed ;  but  this  is  wrong,  as  the  old- 
fashioned,  high-sided,  neatly-cut-out  bed  is  rarely 
patronised  by  good  modern  growers,  but  a  good 
piece  of  ground  is  planted  row  after  row,  through 
and  through,  and  there  is  then  no  groimd  lost  by 
wide  pathways  between  the  beds,  while  the  results 
are  remunerative  in  the  highest  degree.  If  I  had 
1.50  new  As]iaragus  plantations  to  make  I  would 
never  think  of  giving  one  of  them  the  form  of  a  bed. 
The  only  soil  to  avoid  in  Asparagus  culture  is  a 
heavy,  wet,  retentive  one.  The  roots  are  very 
fleshy,  and  in  the  summer  they  will  pu.sh  out  a  long 


way,  but  when  winter  comes  they  will  not  grow  in 
a  wet  soil,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  will  die 
back  until  the  plant  is  left  with  so  few  that  growth 
the  following  season  will  be  most  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  quite  a  failure.     This  may  lead  those  who  have 
nothing  but  a  heavy  soil  to  work  with  to  infer  that 
their  chance  of  growing   good  Asparagus  is  hope- 
less.    Nothing  of   the   sort,  as   the  whole  may  be 
easily  remedied  by  drainage  or  the  addition  of  light 
material.     In   dealing   with   a   heavy,  wet   soil,  it 
should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  O  inches, 
and  'a  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  any  old  rough 
material  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  every 
trench.     This  will   act   as   excellent  drainage   and 
improve  the  soil  as  well,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  or 
road-scrapings  should  be  added  to  the  soil  near  the 
surface.     The  quantity  must  be  determined  by  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  but  do  not  stint  it  in  any  case. 
This  trenching  and  adding  to   must  all   be  done 
before  manuring  begins,  but  as  soon  as  these  opera- 
tions have  been  completed  place  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  on  the  surface  and  fork  it  well  through 
the  soil,  and  the  piece  will  then  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing.    I  guarantee  that  a  quarter  treated  in  this  way 
would  produce  excellent  crops  of   Asparagus   for 
many  years,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  tlie 
utmost  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  indis- 
pensable system  of  thoroughly  pre]3aring  the  soil 
before  any  attempt  is  made  at  planting,  as  once  the 
roots  are  planted  and  established  the  soil  should 
not   be   disturbed   again   to   any  extent  for  many 
years.     The  not  uncommon  plan  of  planting  in  a 
hurry  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  letting  the  roots  take 
their  chance  will  never  do  in  the  case  of  Asparagu.s, 
but  with  a  properly  prepared  soil  and  roots  rightly 
planted  they  will  succeed  permanently  in  spite  of 
everything.      There    are    many    gardens,   however, 
where  the  soil  is   naturally   adapted  for   Aspara- 
gus    growing,    and    in     these    instances    culture 
is    very    easy.     In   preparing    to   plant    it  is  only 
necessary   to   manure   the   surface    well,  and    add 
a  little  sand  or  general   refuse.     Horse  droppings 
make  the  best  maimre  for  Asparagus,  and  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  soot,  guano,  and  salt  are  the  best. 
Seaweed  is  also  excellent,  and  wherever  it  can  be 
obtained  it  should  be  used  in  preference  to  every- 
thing  else.     It   may  be  dug  into  the  ground  like 
manure,  and  where  the  soil  is  poor  horse  droppings 
may  be  added  to  it.     I  do  not,  however,  approve  of 
dressing  the  ground  with  these  manures  and  adding 
a  quantity  of   artificial  manure  as  well.     Well-pre- 
pared ground  does  not  require  artificial  manure  at 
first,  and  this  should  only  be  applied  in  after  years 
as  a  stimulant.     In  selecting  ground  for  Asparagus 
odd  corners  must  be  avoided  and  the  best  part  of 
the  garden  devoted   to  it.     Sun  and  air  are  very 
essential  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  stems 
and  maturing  of  the  crowns.     In  planting  the  roots 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  shrivel  or  dry  up  when  out  of  the  soil.    They  may 
be  transjilanted  most  successfully  from  one  to  three 
years  of  age.   In  buying  roots  from  a  nursery,  I  woidd 
insist  on  their  being  packed  in  a  little  damp  Moss, 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  minute 
longer  on  the  road  or  at  the  station  than  is  actually 
necessary.     Laying  them  in  temporarily  until  their 
quarters  are  ready  is  a  bad  plan,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  shift  and  re-shift  them  without  injury.     Of  this  I 
have  had  amjjle  proof.     When  the  young  roots  are 
home-raised  and  have  only  to  be  taken  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another,  planting  may  be  done 
without   losing   a   single   root,   as   they  should  be 
transferred  without  being  out  of  the  soil  more  than 
a  few  minutes.     The  roots  are  all  star-like  in  form, 
and  they  may  be  crammed  into  a,  very  small  hole, 
but  this  is  not  beneficial,  and  the  best  way  of  plant- 
ing is  to  allow  them  plenty  of  room  to  go  in  freely. 
Each  hole  should  be  taken  out  with  a  sjiade  to  the 
depth   of  4  inches  or  5  inches,  and  aljout  1  foot 
square.     The  root  is  then  placed  in  without  a  twist, 
and  free  growth  is  sure  to  follow.   In  the  bed  system 
it  was  a  general  rule  to  plant  1  foot  or  a  little  more 
a]iart,  and  in  a  short  time  the  top-growths  became 
a  crowded  mass,  but  this  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
lessen  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  and  the  host  of  all 
rcsidts  are  obtained  by  jilanting  each  root  alimit 
2  feet  or  2v,-  feet  apart,  from  the  other,  and  allowing 
the  top  growth  unrestricted  space.   There  is  nothing 


lost  in  this,  as  there  will  be  as  many  heads  cut  from 
a   root    SO    inches   from    its    neighbour    as    there 
would   be  from  two  roots  in  that  space,  and  the 
size  of  the  former  heads  will  be  much  in  excess 
of  the  latter ;  in  fact,  first-rate  produce  can  only  be 
secured  from  roots  grown  widely  apart,  but  at  what- 
ever distance  they  may  be  put  in,  if  they  can  be 
planted  in  wet  weather  it  will  be  greatly  in  their 
favour,  but  if  the  weather  is  dry  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  planting  season,  as  it  promises  to  be 
this  year,  water  freely  as  soon  as  planting  is  done. 
One-year-old  roots  often  succeed  better  than  older 
ones,  and  the  older  they  become  the  more  risky  is 
their  transplanting;    but,  although   they   may   be 
transplanted  at  three  and  four  years  old,  none  of 
the  produce  should  be  cut  from  them  the  first  year, 
as  the  aim  should  be  to  allow  them  to  become  fully 
established  before  beginning  to  cut.      Although  I 
object  to  patching  up  very  deficient  beds  or  planta- 
tions, it  is  an  advantage  to  fill  up  a  blank  when   it 
only  occurs  here  and  there,  and  in   that  case  plant- 
ing is  done  in  the  same  way  as  is  recommended  for 
the  new  plantation.     Asparagus  is  much  benefited 
by  being  mulched  in  summer,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
seen  where  the  young  growths  are,  a  quantity  of 
short  manure  should  be  placed  round  each  plant. 
The   roots  being  near  the  surface  they  are  apt  to 
sufiier  from  drought,  which  this  mulching  will  coun- 
teract and  benefit  them  to  a  groat  extent.     I  do  not 
know  of  anything  that  injures  Asparagus  more  in 
summer  than  wind.     Let  anyone  look  over  a  plan- 
tation after  the  shoots  have  attained  a  fair  height, 
and  they  will  observe  that  many  of  the  shoots  have 
been  broken  short  off  at  the  root.     This  not  only 
hinders  the  shoot  from  developing  further,  but  it 
also   injures   the   crown  for  the   succeeding   crop. 
This  must  be  avoided,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  it 
is  to  put  a  stake  to  each  plant  and  tie  the  stems  so 
firmly  to  it  that  they  cannot  be  blown  about,  upset, 
or  broken  ofE.  I  may  further  remark  that  Asparagus 
is  very  late  this  sjjring.     Some  years  we  have  cut 
quantities  of  it  by  the  second  week  in  April,  but 
this  season  we  will  not  have  a  dish  until  May,  as 
the  heads  are  not  yet  visible.     In  cutting,  at  fir.st,  a 
number  of  the  later  stems  may  be  destroyed  if  care 
is  not  taken  with  the  knife,  as  those  who  push  down 
and  cut  it  as  low  as  possible  can  easily  cut  over 
some  of  the  young  stems  that  are  not  visible  above 
ground.     I  have  no  doulit  there  are  many  of  your 
readers   who  desire   to  raise  their  own  Asparagus 
roots,  and  it  may  interest  them  to  know  that  it  can 
be  easily  accomplished  ;  1  oz.  of  seed  will  produce 
hundreds  of  plants,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  germinate. 
It   should   be   sown   in   drills   3   inches   deep   and 
15  inches  apart.  We  sow  a  little  annually  to  keep  up 
a  sujiply  of  roots  for  winter  forcing.  The  seed  is  sown 
thinly,  as  then  plants  can  be  easily  disentangled  when 
they  come  to  be  transplanted  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years.     A  rich  light  soil  is  the  best  for  the 
seedlings,  and,  apart,  from  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds,   their   cultural    requirements    after   sowing 
are  nothing  worth  speaking  of.  J.  MiilB. 

Marrjam. 

SEEDS. 
All  kinds  of  early  seeds  sown  in  tlie  o]3en  ground 
have  been  severely  tested  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Market  growers,  whose  breadths  of  tlie  Brassica 
family.  Lettuce,  Radishes,  Wallflowers,  and  similar 
things  are  extensive,  have  felt  more  than  usual 
alarm  at  the  evident  inactivity  of  the  seeds,  sown 
under  comparatively  good  auspices,  early  in  March, 
the  ordinary  time  for  such  sowing.  In  not  a  few 
cases,  that  alarm  has  led  to  renewed  sowings,  whilst 
others  have  still  faith  in  the  germinating  powers  of 
seeds  which  have  so  long  been  buried.  It  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  favour  of  the  latter  view  that  seeds  last 
year  were  very  good,  and  good  new  seed  will  endure 
much  cold  and  wet.  Old  seeds  find  it  hard  to 
struggle  into  life  even  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  whilst  during  such  a  season  as  that  we 
have  been  passing  through,  they  would  soon  decay. 
Even  Peas,  such  as  Supreme  and  Harrison's  Glory, 
second  early,  but  usually  hardy  kinds,  have  done 
badly,  and  many  have  already  decayed,  so  that  it  is 
dotibtfid  whether  the  renuiinder  will  be  worth  leav- 
ing. These  results  are  found  in  soil  that  is  open, 
but  fairlv  drv.     TJie  heavv  snowfall  which  took 
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place  recently,  and  wliicli  in  thawing  so  terribly 
saturated  the  soil  with  coldness,  doubtless  was  tlic 
chief  cause  of  the  mischief,  but  to  that  we  have 
had  superadded  such  a  long  continuance  of  cold 
nights  and  bitter  north-easterly  winds,  that  no  en- 
conrageraent  has  been  given  to  germination, 
even  of  the  hardiest  things.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  in  some  cases,  coverings  of  straw  or  of 
dry  litter  have  helped  to  keej)  the  soil  protected ; 
but  even  such  coverings  exclude  sun-heat,  and  that 
is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  rapid  germination 
of  seeds.  There  is  a  strong  belief  held  that  slow- 
germination  of  seed  means  not  onlv  slow  growth  in 
the  plant,  but  weakened  constitution  later.  That  is 
most  probable.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  animal 
life,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  exist  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  No  doubt  it  will  be  urged  that  to  ensure 
rapid  gerniination,  and  therefore  healthy  growth, 
sowings  of  all  seeds  in  the  open  should  be  deferred 
till  a  later  period  of  the  year — very  excellent  advice, 
which  may  be  acted  upon  by  all  who  can  foresee 
what  the  spring-time  is  to  be,  or  where  the  exi- 
gencies of  business  put  no  pressure  ujjon  garden 
operations.  But  wdien  it  has  been  tlie  rule  for 
generations  to  sow  liardy  seed  in  March,  when 
favourable  opportunities  offer,  and  usually  with  good 
results,  it  needs  strong  argument  to  show  that  a 
month's  dela\'  will  be  better.  Earliuess  in  all  things 
grown  for  sale  is  of  such  importance,  that  much  must 
be  risked  to  ensure  it.  No  doubt  it  would  in  the 
end  pay  market  growers  over  and  over  did  they 
furnish  themselves  with  an  abundance  of  cheap 
frame-liglits,  whicli  they  could,  for  purely  tempo 
rary  purposes,  lay  on  a  framework  over  beds  of 
seeds  which  it  is  important  should  be  early. 
Those  who  sowed  Brussels  Sprouts,  for  instance, 
early  in  March,  in  the  op(>n  gro\md,  will  still  find 
the  seed  lying  dormant  or  making  weak  efforts  to 
grow.  Similar  sowings  made  under  glass  would 
show  plants  an  inch  high,  robust,  and  in  great 
plenty.  Tlie  same  might  be  said  of  Lettuce  and 
similar  things;  indeed,  such  are  now  the  inclemen 
oies  of  our  spring  seasons,  that  frame-lights,  to 
afford  protection  to  seeds  as  well  as  to  concentrate 
sun-heat,  are  more  than  ever  becoming  essential  in 
market  culture.  In  our  climate  frame-lights  need 
be  idle  only  for  a  month  or  two  in  theautunni  when 
cleaning  and  painting  are  needful.  In  other  respects 
autiuini  sowings,  spring  sowings.  Cucumbers,  &c., 
seem  to  give  to  lights  very  ample  employment.  It 
is  very  probable  that  even  in  pri\ate  gardens  we 
shall  hear  of  failures  in  early  sowings  where  the 
soil  is  naturally  cold.  It  will  be  well  to  give  warn 
ing  in  time,  that  blame  will  hardly  attach  to  the 
seeds.  So  many  sown  just  in  time  to  have  burst 
their  germs,  or,  as  the  cun-ent  phrase  is,  to  be 
"milky"  just  when  the  snow  came,  were  utterly 
destroyed,  but  where  the  coating  remained  intact, 
no  doubt  those,  if  weakened,  will  still  prove  lively. 
It  would  be  very  unfair  to  place  upon  the  seeds 
men's  shoulders  responsibility  for  losses  through 
early  sowings  in  a  cold,  ungenial  season.  Early 
planted  Potatoes  seem  to  be  equally  restful  with 
seeds,  but  then  tubers  still  in  the  store  have  re 
mained  far  more  restful  than  any  pre%'ious  season 
could  show — pretty  plain  proof  that  the  soil  could 
not  have  promoted  germination.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  gain  in  all  large  gardens  to  get  certain  sowin: 
and  planting  done  early,  because  each  week  brings 
its  own  urgent  labour.  Pcitatoes  buried  niore  deeply 
have  probably  not  suffered  from  the  snow  water, 
and  have  simply  remained  dormant.  Seeds  nearer 
the  surface  are  more  exposed  to  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  and,  being  so  much  moi'e  excitable,  are 
in  greater  danger.  A  bad  seed  jilant  in  spring  offers 
to  market  growers  a  bad  start  for  the  year,  but 
they  still  hope  for  betterthings  when  the  winter  lias 
finally  departed.  A.  I). 


Mushrooms. — I  send  for  your  in.spection  two 
Jlushroiuus.  I  have  some  extensive  beds  made 
with  some  s[iaw-u  from  a  well-known  nursery,  and 
these  are  the  first  produce.  My  family  say  they 
disagree  with  them.  They  look  strong  and  coarse. 
Do  you  consider  them  a  soumt  variety,  and  is  the 
fault  one  of  growth  ?  Have  they  been  staked  in  too 
cold  and  dry  a  bed  as  they  come  up  in  clusters?     I 


should  be  glad  of  an  ojiiuion  in  The  Garden  before 
I  take  any  action. — HERBERT  G.  BaisbhidgE. 

*,*  The  Jlushrooms  are  perfectly  good  ones.  A 
strong  lens,  however,  shows  them  to  be  infested 
with  very  small  transparent  mites.  A  good  many 
minute  iarvai  are  also  in  the  two  examples  sent. 
Possiblv  there  is  something  not  quite  right  with  the 
beds.— W.  G.  S. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Broccoli.  —  Referring  to  recent  notes  by  several 
correspondents,  I  may  mention  that  the  varieties 
that  have  stood  well  liere  are  Veitch's  Model, 
Sutton's  Safeguard,  and  Late  Queen ;  other  kinds, 
except  Purple  Sprouting,  are  destroyed :  obviously, 
therefore,  these  kinds  are  worth  looking  after.  But 
then  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  grow  only  such  kinds ; 
in  the  first  place,  because  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
a  frequent  repetition  of  such  severity ;  and,  secondly, 
we  should  have  a  very  late  season,  indeed,  as  all  are 
late  (April  and  Jlay)  kinds.  AVe  have  just  made  a 
sowing  of  midseason  kinds,  but  mean  to  defer  sow- 
ing tiie  late  kinds  for  another  fortnight.  Late 
sowing  we  prefer  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  the 
ground  on  which  to  plant  is  not  available  till  the 
early  Potato  crop  is  harvested;  consequently  the 
plants  would  be  likely  to  get  stunted  before  they 
could  be  planted  out ;  and,  secondly,  by  early 
sowing  and  planting  the  plants  get  so  abnormally 
large  that  the  growth  docs  not  get  hardened  or 
ripened ;  and  hence  frost  is  the  more  destructive. 
We  raise  the  plants  on  a  shaded  east  or  north  border, 
and  sow  thinly  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  a  mode  that 
renders  pricking  out  of  plants  unnecessary  ;  some- 
times, to  prevent  overcrowding,  we  find  it  desirable 
to  thin  out  the  seedlings.  I  ought  to  add  that  we 
select  a  cool  shaded  border  for  the  seed-bed,  because 
in  no  other  way  have  we  been  able  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  Turnip  fly. 

CABB.\f;E. — Continued  north-easterly  winds  not- 
withstanding, our  autumn-planted  plot  will  soon  be 
ready ;  All  Heart  and  Dwarf  Incomparable  are  the 
earliest.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  second  week  in 
August,  and  there  is  no  premature  seeding.  We 
have  spring-raised  plants  in  sheltered  turf  pits 
ready  for  planting  out  as  soon  as  these  cold  winds 
subside.  No  other  sowing  will  be  made  till  August, 
as  Cabbages  are  not  in  much  request  when  there  is 
plentv  of  I'eas,  Beans,  and  Cauliflowers  to  be  had. 

Savot,  Cottager.s'  and  Scotch  Kale. — We 
have  made  the  general  sowing  in  drills,  the  same  as 
Broccoli.  Dwarf  Ulm  Savoy  is  the  favoured  variety, 
and  by  planting  from  the  same  seed-bed  at  three 
several  times,  at  inten-als  of  from  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight,  a  long  succession  is  secured.  In  regard 
to  Cottagers'  Kale,  such  procedure  is  not  requisite, 
as  from  one  planting  a  supply  of  sprouts  can  be  had 
the  whole  season.  Next  to  Brussels  Sprouts  this  is 
the  most  profitable  green  vegetable  that  can  be 
grown,  and  not  the  least  of  its  good  qualities  is  its 
hardiness,  for  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the 
plants  have  succumbed  to  the  severity  of  the  last 
two  winters.  Scotch  Kale,  or  Curled  Borecole,  is 
very  inferior  to  the  former,  as  the  quality  is  not  so 
good.  It  is  nearly  as  hardy,  but  is  very  deficient 
by  comparison  in  productiveness.  The  tall  Curled 
is"  the  only  kind  we  grow,  as  the  dwarf  varieties  are 
too  unproductive,  and  do  not  make  up  that  want  by 
superior  quality. 

Turnips. — Possibly  the  earliest  sowing,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  may  run  to  seed  :  therefore,  another  sow- 
ing has  just  "been  made  ;  Early  Munich  and  Sis 
Weeks  are  the  kinds  sown.  Our  ground  is  light 
and  too  dry  for  Turnips  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  to  select  the  most  shady 
and  dampest  positions ;  and  the  most  suitable  ma- 
nures we  have  proved  to  be  s.alt  and  wood  ashes. 
The  ashes  we  intermix  with  the  soil  when 
digging,  but  the  salt  we  scatter  over  the  soil  after 
the  seed  is  sown  and  covered  in,  and  to  the  presence 
of  these  two  manures  I  attribute  our  immunity  from 
attacks  of  fly — I  wish  I  could  say  also  from  the 
delinquencies  of  birds,  just  as  the  seeds  are  burst- 
ing through  the  soil.  Against  these  we  have  to  have 
recourse  to  netting. 

HOEINC— Better   weather   were    impos.sible   for 


this  description  of  work,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
gone  over  every  crop  and  bit  of  ground  that  we 
thought  might  be  benefited  by  the  operation.  Rhu- 
barb, Cabbage,  Onions,  Broccoli,  Broad  Beans, 
Spinach,  Lettuces,  and  the  first  planted  Cauli- 
flowers have  all  had  their  turn,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seed-rows  of  the  various  spring-sown  crops  are 
visible,  we  shall  hoe  these  also;  having  a  strong 
predilection  to  kiU  weeds  before  they  are  visible, 
every  bit  of  unoccupied  ground  has  to  undergo  the 
like  process. 

General  work. — 'i'o  protect  Potatoes  on  south 
borders  by  earthing  up,  also  to  earth  up  Peas,  and 
to  stake  those  not  yet  done.  Another  sowing  to 
make,  as  also  to  sow  dwarf  French  Beans  and 
Scarlet  Runners.  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  and  Bnissels 
Sprouts  to  plant  out  soon  as  we  get  rain.  Fill  in 
drills  of  earliest  planted  Cauliflowers,  sprinkle 
Asparagus  plots  with  salt,  and  plant  out  the  re- 
mainder of  Seakale  cuttings  made  from  tlie  last 
forced  plants.  AV.  W. 


MARKET  BASKETS. 


Probably  the  sieve  or  bushel  basket  of  the  London 
market  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  cumbrous  to 
be  found  anywhere.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  basket 
of  convenience,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  either 
light  or  elegant.  Round  in  form,  with  depth 
about  three-fourths  of  its  width,  it  is  yet  found  a 
very  fair  measure,  though  hundreds  of  thousands  be 
tested.  That  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
such  baskets  to  enlarge  somewhat  with  use  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  because  wicker-work,  however 
strongly  made,  will  somewhat  loosen  in  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  baskets  wear  out  chiefly  at  the 
rims  first,  and  what  is  gained  in  expansion  is  as 
soon  lost  in  top  reduction.  But  then  it  is  said  tliat 
the  average  life  of  a  basket  is  about  one  year  only. 
That  is  short  enough,  and  by  no  means  men-y,  for 
these  wicker  receptacles  work  very  hard,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  Potato  season.  Except  when 
fresh  from  tire  maker  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
when  cover  is  of  course  found  for  them  for  a  few 
weeks,  they  know  nothing  fif  care  or  of  shelter. 
Pitched  about  as  though  of  iron  rather  than  of 
osier,  exposed  to  all  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven, 
very  often  loaded  on  to  hot  reeking  manure,  and 
perhaps  so  left  all  night,  when  the  return  journey 
from  market  has  been  a  late  one,  clotted  with  dirt, 
saturated  with  moisture,  or  baked  literally  in  the 
wind  ami  sun  during  hot  weather;  such  is  the 
rough  treatment  to  which  market  baskets  are  ex- 
posed. In  removing  them  from  a  van  no  one  thinks 
of  employing  care.  The  poor  baskets  are  pitched 
over  the  sides  as  roughly  as  possible,  the  first  one 
perhaps  making  a  mark  at  which  to  throw  all  the 
rest.  A  labourer  is  perhaps  displaying  the  density 
of  his  skull  and  the  massiveness  of  his  neck  by 
carrying  a  lofty  pile  upon  his  head.  It  seems  to  be 
an  eft'ort  at  equitation,  the  w-hich  might  evoke  a 
cheer  at  a  circus.  When  the  baskets  have  been 
carried  to  their  destination,  however,  down  they  go 
pell-mell,  dislocating  every  rib  and  stay.  What 
matters  1  They  are  only  baskets,  and  there  is  plenty 
more  making.  The  rough  usage  given  in  the 
winter  when  employed  in  the  Potato  fields  is  en- 
hanced Ijy  the  wet  and  dirt  which  abound  and  cling 
to  them.  Still  farther,  it  is  not  possible  for  these 
baskets  to  be  used  for  the  rough  transmission  of 
some  ot;  lbs.  of  Potatoes  many  times  without  suffer- 
ing appreciably.  No  wonder,  when  all  is  considered, 
that  the  average  life  of  a  bushel  basket  is  put  at 
one  year  only.  The  white  or  clean  osier  baskets 
are  the  most  enduring,  but  also  the  dearest;  whilst 
the  brown  osier,  that  is  the  non-stripped  rods,  are 
the  cheapest.  They  are  less  seasoned,  and,  still 
farther,  the  bark  is  but  the  more  retentive  of  wet. 
Prices  range  from  14s.  to  21s.  jx-r  dozen,  according 
to  quality  and  season  of  making.  Thus  1.^  "■ 
orders  are  now  being  executed  because  there  is  less 
pressure  now  than  will  be  the  case  in  the  summer, 
although  the  baskets  can  hardly  be  needed  before 
Peas  and  new  Potatoes  are  plentiful.  Made  with  a 
stout  rim  and  bottom  slightly  hollowed  inwards, 
bushel  baskets,  however  lieavily  loaded,  may  be 
built  up  to  a  great  height,  and  if  Peas  alone, 
which  reach  perhaps  about  10  lbs.  per  bushel,  as 
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many  as  180,  or  even  more,  have  been  loaded  on  to 
an  ordinary  market  van.  Really  though  so  cum- 
brous, the  value  of  the  round  sieve  bushel  lies  in 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  so  loaded ;  indeed, 
it  is  the  rule  to  build  market  vans  so  that  the  bot- 
toms shall  contain  three  baskets,  whilst  a  width  of 
four  is  loaded  when  the  rails  are  reached.  Peas, 
Beans,  and  similar  vegetables  travel  very  well  in 
baskets  of  this  sort,  but  Potatoes,  especially  those 
having  tender  skins,  are  roughly  served ;  and  as  for 
Apples  or  Pears,  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide 
them  with  coarser  means  of  transit.  No  wonder  so 
much  otherwise  good  fruit  is  spoiled  ere  it  gets 
into  the  market,  because  it  has  to  endure  so  rough 
an  ordeal.  Half  sieves  are  chiefly  made  of  dressed 
or  stripped  rods,  and,  of  course,  mainly  employed 
for  the  transit  of  fruit;  hence  their  usage  is  lighter 
and  they  endure  longer.  Although  all  these  baskets 
are  made  with  considerable  accuracy  as  measures, 
yet  the  bulk  of  fruit  sold  through  them  is  weighed, 
as  also  are  Potatoes.  Handiness  and  erperienoe  on 
the  part  of  the  maker  enables  him  to  fashion  his 
baskets  evenly  by  merely  measuring  the  breadth  of 
the  base  of  each  first,  and  then  the  depth  of  the 
sides.  The  baskets  have  no  handles,  but  for  soft 
fruits  are  sometimes  lined  neatly  with  blue  paper, 
and  another  piece  is  tied  right  over  the  top.  The 
rims  are  broad;  hence  handling  is  comparatively 
easy.  In  many  other  districts  market  bushels  and 
half  bushels  are  oval  in  shape  and  have  handles 
at  each  end.  This  is  a  very  useful  form,  but  lacks 
the  solidity  of  the  London  basket.  Still  further,  it 
is  not  possible  to  load  one  on  the  other,  as  is  done 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  market  growers  suffer  a  great  deal  in 
reference  to  baskets  from  market  losses,  but  it  is 
stiU  more  certain  that  the  ordinary  rough  usage  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is  productive  of  the 
greatest  loss.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  any 
other  country  similar  carelessness  would  be  evidenced. 
Even  in  the  commonest  things  of  life  there  is  ample 
room  for  greater  gentleness  and  careful  considera- 
tion. A.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINO. 

COULTER'S  PINE. 

(finds  macrocarpa.) 
As  regards  the  merits  of  this  Californian  Pine 
as  an  ornamental  tree  for  this  country,  there 
exists  some  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Pines,  hand- 
some in  growth,  and  very  distinct  from  most 


Branch  uf  Coulter's  Piue  (Pinus  macrocariia). 

others.  In  places  wliere  it  flourishes  it  is  mi- 
deniably  an  extremely  tine  tree,  but  on  thin, 
poor  soils  or  in  exposed  localities  it  is  a  failure, 
and  where  it  docs  not  thrive  it  is  one  of  the 
most   wTetclied-lookiiig    trees    among    all    the 


Coniferje.  The  fact  is,  P.  macrocarpa  is  fas- 
tidious in  its  requirements,  and  refuses  to  thrive 
if  the  conditions  of  soil  and  aspect  are  not  to  its 
liking.  A  moderate  amount  of  shelter  is  essen- 
tial for  it,  especially  from  south-westerly  winds, 
and  the  soil  in  which  it  seems  to  delight  in 
most  is  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  soon  develops 
into  a  handsome  tree.  The  peculiar  character- 
istics of  Coulter's  Pine  are  the  long  leaves, 
9  inches  or  more  in  length,  of  a  pale  glaucous 
green,  and  wliich  hang  in  dense  tufts  from  the 
tips  of  the  branchlets.  The  branches  are  always 
wide  apart,  and  the  branchlets  comparatively 
few  and  devoid  of  foliage,  except  at  the  tips,  so 
that  it  always  has  a  tluii  appearance,  and  one 
might  recognise  a  specimen  of  it  a  long  way  off. 
It  is  much  less  conical  in  growth  than  the 
generality  of  Pines  ;  indeed,  it  often  develops  a 


quite  60  feet.  One  of  the  largest  I  have  seen  of 
this  Pine  is  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  which  is 
a  very  noble  specimen,  having  a  girth  of  trunk 
of  over  10  feet  at  breast  high.  It  was  planted 
about  the  year  1839,  and  tliough  I  liave  not 
measured  it,  it  must  he  nearly,  or  quite,  CO  feet 
in  height.  Other  specimens  in  the  country  are 
of  large  size,  but  it  is  only  those  that  were 
among  the  earliest  planted  and  placed  under 
suitable  conditions  that  have  made  noble  trees. 
The  nearest  relative  to  P.  macrocarpa  is  P. 
Sabiuiana,  but  the  two  species  diflfer  in  habit  of 
growth  as  well  as  in  leaves  and  cones,  and  not 
being  so  hardy  as  Coulter's  Pine,  is  not  there- 
fore so  valuable  an  ornamental  tree. 


The    Laurel    and  its  management. — Few 

shrubs,  and   my  words  will  be  endorsed  by  more 
than  one  forester,  are  capable  of  being  neglected  to 


Coulter's  Pine  (Pinue  macrocarpa) ;  cone,  couu  scale,  and  leaves  (natural  size). 


spreading  head  as  broad  as  that  of  a  Stone  Pine. 
The  cones  are  remarkable,  being  very  large,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  and  half  as  broad,  and 
each  scale  about  the  middle  of  the  cone  is 
furnished  with  a  strong  incurved  hook,  while 
those  at  the  apex  and  base  are  simply  prolonged 
into  a  point. 

This  tree  is  included  among  the  many  Conifers 
introduced  to  this  country  about  fifty  years  ago 
by  the  traveller,  David  Douglas,  who  sent  seeds 
of  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
The  tree  is  said  to  have  been  originally  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Coulter,  who  found  it  in  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Lucia,  in  California,  near 
the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  3000  feet 
to  4000  feet.  It  grows  intermixed  with  the 
Sugar  Piue  (P.  Lambertiana),  the  lofty  heads  of 
which  tower  above  all  the  rest  of  the  forest  trees. 
P.  macrocarpa  grows  to  a  height  of  from  80  feet 
to  100  feet,  but  no  trees  in  this  country  have 
yet  reached  that  height,  though  some  must  be 


such  an  extent  as  the  common  Laurel ;  and  it  fre- 
quently grieves  me  to  see  it  in  such  a  state,  for,  per- 
haps, no  other  plant,  in  certain  positions,  is  less 
adapted  for  taking  care  of  itself.  As  a  screen  for 
buildings  and  unsightly  objects,  for  shelter,  for 
effect,  and  as  a  fence,  the  Laurel  is  commonly  in 
use ;  yet  how  often  do  wc  lind  it  neglected  until  it  at- 
tains to  that  most  degrading  of  all  appearances  in  the 
plant  line — abarestemwithatuft  of  foliageatthetop. 
When  a  patch  of  this  shrub  is  planted,  vei'y  great 
care  is  necessary  to  keep  it  by  annual  or  bi-annual 
trimmings  low  and  shrubby  and  well  furnished 
from  the  ground  upwards,  and  this  is,  fortunately, 
readily  enough  managed  by  simply  studying  the 
plant's  mode  of  growth,  and  by  removing  or  shorten- 
ing, as  may  be  considered  most  suitable,  all  the 
longer  growths,  and  which  will  induce  a  more 
bushy  habit  and  stronger  bottom  growth.  What  is 
here  said  of  the  Laurel  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
common  Rhododendron — another  shrub  that  when 
growing  luxuriantly  needs  some  one  to  look  after  it. 
It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  both  of  these 
plants,  contrary  to  the  usuaUy  expressed  opinion, 
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will  shoot  out  freely  enough  if  cut  over  during  the 
summer  months.  Necessity  compelleil  us  last  sum- 
mer to  out  over  a  considerable  number  of  both  these 
shrubs ;  they  were  from  0  feet  to  30  feet  high  at 
ground  level,  and  a  couple  of  feet  therefrom.  The 
work  was  performed  under  the  impression  that  the 
stumps  would  no  more  send  out  fresh  shoots  and 
leaves;  but  not  so;  they  are  as  green  now  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  over  at  the  usually  prescribed  time  in 
early  spring.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  no  little 
astonished  at  how  freely  the  young  shoots  were  sent 
out,  but  this  is  only  another  instance  of  what  efforts 
Nature  makes  to  preserve  life. — A.  D.  W. 

Spiraea  opulifoUa  aurea. — The  first  half  of 
the  season  sees  this  golden-leaved  shrub  at  its  best, 
and  perhaps  at  no  time  is  it  more  effective  than  just 
as  the  young  leaves  are  partially  expanded,  for  the 
opening  buds  give  to  the  branches  the  appearance 
of  being  thickly  studded  %vith  golden  blossoms.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  shrub  is  also  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  many  of  its  associates  are  still 
wearing  their  winter  garb.  It  is  a  form  of  the  well- 
known  Spirn3a  opulifolia,  but  differs  from  that  kind, 
beside.'!  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  in  being  much  less 
vigorous  than  the  type.  Another  of  the  same  tint 
equally  bright  in  spring  is  the  golden  Mock  Orange 
(■philadelphus  coronarius  aureus),  which  given  a 
aunny  spot  will  retain  its  colour  throughout  the 
summer.  The  depth  of  colouring  in  all  of  these 
golden-leaved  shrubs  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  their  position,  for  if  shaded  in  any  way  the  hue 
of  the  foliage  is  not  so  rich  as  if  fullv  exposed  to  the 
sun,— T. 

magnolia  Halleana. — This  choice  dwarf  va- 
riety is  now  in  line  flower  against  a  south  wall,  and 
the  pure  white,  sweetly-scentnl  lilossoms  are  greatly 
admired.  One  plant  some  4  feet  (J  inches  in  height 
is  allowed  to  grow  loosely,  and  every  twig  is  literally 
studded  with  blossom  buds  yet  to  open.  Being  per- 
fectly hardy  the  trade  should  get  up  a  great  stock  of 
this  plant,  as  it  is  sure  to  become  a  general  favourite 
for  forcing,  cutting,  and  decorative  purposes.  Pyrus 
Maulei  is  a  worthy  dwarf  wall  companion  to  the 
above.  Hardy  as  an  Oak,  it  may  be  planted  any- 
where either  for  flowering  and  fruiting  against  walls 
or  forming,  low  hedges  or  clumps  in  the  grounds. 
Indeed  for  this  purpose  I  think  it  is  best  adapted, 
as  it  does  not  submit  so  kindly  as  other  members  of 
the  genus  to  close  and  formal  training.  I  have 
tried  it  in  different  ways  and  find  the  leave-alone 
system,  after  it  has  covered  its  allotted  space,  the 
best  and  most  agreeable  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 
It  throws  up  numerous  groun<l  shoots  or  suckers, 
which  no  doubt  might  be  taken  off  and  converted 
into  stock,  but  I  prefer  allowing  them  to  ramble. 
— W.  C. 

Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl. — Though  this  Deutzia 
cannot  be  forced  into  bloom  so  early  in  the  season 
as  the  smaller-growing  D.  gracilis,  yet  it  will  flower 
well  under  glass  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
shape  of  good-sized  bushes  is  very  useful  for  green- 
house or  conservatory  decoration.  When  in  the 
open  ground  the  exterior  of  the  blooms  is  of  a  pink- 
ish tinge,  but  under  glass  this  is  not  so  pronounced. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  variety  (candidissima) 
in  which  the  blooms  are  pure  white,  and  on  this 
account  it  will  by  many  bo  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
form.  Apart  from  their  adaptability  for  forcing, 
they  are  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  for  the  open 
ground,  and  though  by  no  means  particular  in  their 
requirements,  they  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
in  fairly  good  soil,  and  so  situated  that  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened  and  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
drought.  The  close  mass  of  fibrous  roots  common 
t.0  all  the  Deutzias  is  greatly  in  their  favour  when 
required  for  forcing,  as  they  can  be  carefully  lifted 
in  such  a  way  that  scarcely  any  check  is  inflicted 
upon  the  plant. — T. 


are  completely  covered  with  tlie  pale  strawberry  coloured 
blossonn  In  M.arcli  and  April,  and  as  the  flowers  are  distinct 
in  colour  and  bo  very  plentiful  It  becomes  a  very  con- 
spicuous object  in  flower  borders  or  shrubberies.  When  the 
late  Mr.  Maide,  of  Bristol,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
unique  Pyrus,  first  introduced  the  subject  here  he  had  a  pot 
of  jelly  made  from  the  fruit  with  him.  This  is  a  great  recom- 
mend.tion  to  the  plant,  as  the  fruit,  which  it  bears  freely, 
mates  a  superb  preserve. — J.  SIuiB. 


GAULTHERIA  SHALLON. 

One  wotild  suppose  that  such  a  beautiful  old 
evergreen  trailing  .shrub  as  this  is  would  be  so 
well  known  and  si j  cumnninly  planted,  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  direct  attention  to  its 
value.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  valuable 
trailing  shrub  for  clothing  shady  banks  or  even 


SHORT  AOTES.— TREES  AXD  SHRUBS. 

Trees  for  churchyard.  — Wdl  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  the  names  of  the  trees  most  suitab'e  for  planting 
a  disused  churchyard  in  the  centre  of  a  seaport  town  on  the 
north-west  coi.-t  of  England?  Soil  sandv  ;  no  intermen+s 
have  taken  plac3  during  the  past  twent>-five  years. — T.  F.  I. 

Py'Ua  Mau'el. — This  is  ihe  most  profuse-flowering 
Pyrus  I  have  any  experience  of.     Its  numerous  long  shoots 


Gaidthei  ia  Shallon. 

exposed  banks  in  damp  places  tlian  this  is, 
provided  the  soil  is  light.  No  one  has  ever 
questioned  its  hardiness,  even  in  Scotland, 
where  indeed  it  seems  to  be  better  known  than 
in  the  south,  for  it  has  been  largely  planted 
there  as  an  undergrowtli  in  plantations  as  covert 
for  game.  An  instance  of  this  is  at  Balmoral. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that  will  thrive  in 
the  dense  shade  of  Fir  and  Pine  plantations, 
even  if  the  soil  is  very  sandy.  It  is  most  at 
home  in  a  danij),  peaty  soil.  I  saw  an  example 
of  this  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery  the  other  day. 
Tlio  wlK>le  nursery  is  traversed  by  ditches,  along 
which  water  runs  the  whole  year,  and  in  some 
parts  the  banks  of  the  ditches  are  covered  en- 
tirely with  Gaultheria,  and  I  have  never  seen 
biuiks  more  be.autifiillj'  clotlied.  It  is  a  capital 
shrub  for  planting  among  ugly  tree  stumps, 
with  which  some  people  persist  in  studding 
banks,  and  consider  them  beautiful  ;  a  strong 
growth  of  Gaultheria  helps  to  hide  the  ugliness 
o^  the  stumps,  and  with  Ivy  and  other  things,  a 


G-iultheria  procumbens. 

pleasing  mass  of  greenery  can  be  obtained. 
GauItheriaShallonwas  introduced  to  this  country 
just  fifty  years  ago,  so  that  it  is  now  an  old 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  espe- 
cially on  the  Falls  of  Columbia,  and  generally 
near  rivulets  and  lakes,  and  upon  barren 
soils.  When  in  luxuriant  maturity  it  is  13  feet 
high,  and  when  about  a  foot  high  bears  an 
abundant  crop  of  black  berries,  which  are  eaten 
by  game,  especially  by  partridges  and  pheasants  ; 
hence  the  value  of  the  plant  for  covert. 

W.  G. 


Amygdalus  nana. — Nobody  who  knows  the 
dwarf  Almond  (Amygdalus  nana)  will  contest  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  early 


flowering  shrubs.  It  forms  a  bush,  which  in  March 
and  April  is  covered  with  flowers,  varying  in  colour 
from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep  red.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  there  springs  from  seed  a  variety  bearing 
white  flowers.  Of  this  we  have  sown  the  stones, 
but  they  have  always  produced  a  plant  with  red 
flowers.  Others  may,  however,  have  had  a  different 
result.  In  Amygdalus  nana  the  colour  is  deeper 
than  in  any  of  the  other  sorts  ;  but  its  chief  merit 
consists  in  the  long  time  in  which  it  continues  in 
flower.  It  is  a  healthy,  strong  shrub,  with  medium- 
sized  deep  red  flowers.  It  is  increased  by  means 
of  seeds  or  suckers.  The  former  should  be  sown 
during  the  same  autumn  they  are  gathered,  and  the 
young  plants  will  appear  the  following  spring ;  in 
the  autumn,  such  plants  as  are  strong  enough  can 
be  put  in  their  places.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
before  winter,  it  should  be  done  in  spring,  before 
the  plant  commences  t-o  shoot  up.  Varieties  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  ought  to  be  multiplied 
by  dividing  the  roots,  by  separating  the  suckers,  or 
by  means  of  root  buds. — R.  H. 

Privet  hedges. — I  am  almost  grieved  Mr.  Muir 
does  not  know  of  any  njore  satisfactory  plant  for 
hedges  generally  than  Privet.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  man  living  in  our  country  would  have 
seen  a  Holly  hedge  now  and  then,  and  if  not,  he  cer- 
tainly could  use  no  plant  less  satisfactory  for  a  hedge, 
either  as  a  fence,  or  from  an  ornamental  point  of 
view,  than  Privet.  It  may  have  the  merits  of  cheap- 
ness and  quick  growth,  but  there  are  other  hedge 
plants  cheap  enough  with  which  Privet  cannot  be 
comp.ared  for  effectiveness.  In  the  matter  of  quick 
growth,  too,  it  would  be  better  to  choose  a  plant 
that  grew  slower  and  formed  a  good  hedge  than  to 
••  rush  up"  a  hedge  of  Privet,  and  when  it  was  made 
to  prove  useless,  for  Privet  offers  but  poor  resistance 
to  cattle.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  hedges 
is  the  Holly,  which  combines  beauty  with  impregna- 
liility.  A  mixture  of  Holly  and  Quick  makes  a  good 
hedge,  or  Quick  can  be  used  by  itself.  Then  we 
have  the  Yew,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  the  Hemlock 
Spruce,  all  of  which  make  better  hedges  than  Privet. 
AVriting  on  the  subject  recalls  to  mind  a  pretty 
combination  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view 
which  I  saw  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
Quick  and  Ivy. — A.  IlErauNCTOX, 

Ivy  on  trees  and  buildings. — Few  plants 
bear  hard  trimming-in  better  than  the  Ivy,  and 
considering  what  a  marked  difference  well-managed 
Ivy  coverings  present  to  such  as  are  allowed  to  grow 
at  will,  the  only  strange  fact  is  why  we  do  not  more 
frequently  see  this  prettiest  of  all  evergreen  dra- 
peries attended  to  ?  One  of  the  reasons  is  this, 
farmers  on  the  whole,  and  cottagers  as  a  rule,  do 
not  care  a  fig  for  plants  nor  their  appearance.  Too 
great  exertion,  but  often  ill-advanced,  is  required 
to  make  their  ordinary  crops  profitable,  and  so  gar- 
dening, whether  in  the  soil  or  on  the  house-side,  is 
neglected.  Another  reason  is  that  farmers  and 
cottagers,  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  one  of 
the  latter,  lack  the  knowledge,  and,  combined  with 
this,  they  frequently  tell  us  that  they  lack  the  ap- 
pliances necessary  for  attending  to  garden  plants — 
their  pruning  and  general  treatment;  but  th«y 
always  forget  to  tell  us  that  they  lack  the  inclina- 
tion, and  consider  gardening  in  any  fonn  troublesome 
and  expensive.  This  is  no  made-up  story,  for  travel 
where  you  like,  and  pay  attention  to  the  matter  as 
I  have  done,  and  you  will  ere  long,  if  you  cannot  at 
present,  fall  in  with  my  statement.  The  farmer  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  floriculturist  we  have ;  his  wife 
is  usually  consideraljly  in  advance,  for  she  must 
have  her  window  plants  and  bit  of  garden  ground 
for  flowers,  but  little,  little  is  the  assistance  she  gets 
either  in  preparing  or  planting  the  ground.  In 
mining  or  quarrying  districts  we  have  flower-culture 
of  no  mean  kind,  and  rare  and  curious  are  some  of 
the  plants  I  have  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  such — 
showing  that  consideralile  interest  is  evinced  in  the 
collecting  and  culture  of  these  by  the  owners  of 
gardens  in  which  they  are  found.  But  this  is  de- 
parting rather  from  our  text.  Neglected  I\'y  may 
in  due  season  be  made  both  ornamental  and  useful 
by  trimming  it  hard  and  close  to  the  building  on 
which  it  is  planted  in  early  spring,  and  by  mid- 
summer it  will  again  be  fresh  and  green,  close  and 
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compact,  even  of  surface,  better  adapted  for  keep- 
ing out  damji,  and  ten  times  more  ornamental. — 
A.  D.  Webster. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 


NEW  ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 

The  batch  of  new  seedling  Roses  sent  over  from 
France  during  the  last  autumn,  and  now  in 
course  of  distribution  in  this  country,  promise, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  to  prove  cuu- 
aiderably  more  interesting  than  those  of  the 
previous  year  or  two.  Many  of  them  have  been, 
and  are  being,  well  flowered  at  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son's  "Old"  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and 
though,  of  course,  of  the  three  or  four  dozen 
novelties  annually  imported  all  are  not  expected 
to  take  first  rank  ;  still  the  number  of  attractive 
varieties  of  probable  permanent  value  is  much 
greater  than  was  discoverable  last  year.  Al- 
though a  gap  is  made  by  the  fact  that  M. 
Lacharrae  makes  no  contribution  this  season, 
L6veque  swells  the  total  with  six  seedlings,  in- 
cluding Comte  de  Paris  (fourth  of  the  name  !),  a 
very  tine,  erect,  deep  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year  and  a  very  likely  acquisition.  Another  of 
this  set  is  unfortunately  afflicted  with  a  terribly 
long  name,  viz.,  Madame Edouard  de  Bonnifres 
de  "Wierre,  but  has  a  good,  bright,  crimson 
flower,  shaded  darker,  large,  and  of  distinct 
form,  being  imbricated  with  a  very  full  centre  ; 
petals  large,  and  the  characteristic  form  main- 
tained even  in  the  small  side-blooms.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  Levet's 
Madame  Bois,  a  Rose  of  the  Victor  Verdier 
race,  but  seemingly  freer  in  growth  and  more 
perpetual  ;  its  flower  is  large  and  of  most  beau- 
tiful shade  of  pure  rose  colour,  almost  exactly 
the  tint  of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  but  a  tritle 
more  salmony  -  an  addition  in  a  very  desirable 
line  of  Ci>lour. 

Another  acquisition  in  this  section  (although 
classed  as  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and  said  to  be  raised 
from  Baroness  Rothschild  >-  Madame  Falcot) 
is  Guillot's  Madame  Joseph  Desbois,  a  full, 
well-formed,  nearly  white  Rose  with  a  flesh 
tint,  more  in  the  way  of  Lady  Mary  FitzwiUiam 
than  any  other  variety,  but,  as  seen  under  glass, 
paler  in  colour. 

The  Tea  scented  varieties,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally the  case  in  recent  years,  form  a  strong 
contingent,  and  include  varieties  from  some  of 
the  best  known  raisers.  Luciole  (Guillot), 
though  larger  and  fuller  than  appears  in  the 
plate  given  in  the  current  number  of  the  Jtmriifi? 
des  R(ms,  hardly  looks  likely  to  make  an  ex- 
hibition Rose ;  but  it  is  a  charming  addition  to 
the  bud  Teas,  in  hue  a  delicious  combination  of 
clear  rose,  pale  cream,  and  yellow,  not  unlike 
Camoens,  like  which  variety  also  it  makes  an 
admirable  forcing  and  pot  Rose. 

Madame  Scipion  Cochot  (Bernaix)  is  a  pro- 
mising ttower,  full  and  of  good  size,  having 
large  white  outer  petals  and  yellow  and  apricot 
centre,  something  in  the  way  of  Madame  Angcle 
Jacquier;  and  another  seedling,  Mdme.  Etieune, 
from  the  same  raiser,  is  also  very  pretty,  and 
has  a  white  flower  with  a  pointed,  twisted 
centre  liefore  fully  expanding,  the  outer  petals 
being  shaded  and  washed  with  ro.;e.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  see  these  shaded  Teas  in 
true  character  under  glass  early  in  the  year. 
Madame  de  Watteville  when  forced  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  the  exquisitely  tinted 
flowers  developed  out  of  doors,  as  to  be  hardly 
recognisable,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while 
to   note  further  than  that   Madame  Etienne's 


form  and  size  are  such  as  will  make  it  worth 
while  to  try  her  colour  out  of  doors.  Tliere  is 
no  doubt,  however,  about  the  colour  of  Duchesse 
de  Bragance  (Dubreuil),  which  is  a  clear  yellow, 
seemingly  between  Monsieur  Furtado  and  Etoile 
de  Lyon.  Both  these  well-known  varieties  are 
first-rate  when  at  their  best,  but  the  former  is 
delicate  in  habit,  and  the  latter  some  growers 
find  difficult  to  open  out  of  doors  ;  so  that  a 
variety  that  condjined  their  good  qualities  would 
be  welcome,  and  Duchesse  de  Bragance  is  said 
to  open  as  freely  out  of  doors  as  under  glass. 

An  interesting  break  in  the  perpetual-flower- 
ing hybrids  of  R.  polyantha  comes  in  Josephine 
Burland  (Bernaix),  a  variety  appioaching  more 
to  the  type  of  the  Teas  in  flower,  while  retaining 
much  of  the  multiflora  character  in  foliage,  Ac. 
The  flowers  are  white,  of  moderate  size,  solitary, 
erect,  as  perfect  in  form  as  Madame  Bravy,  and 
likely  to  be  a  popular  bouquet  flower.  This 
variety  seems  an  indication  that  the  hope  ex- 
pressed of  olitaining  a  race  of  hardy  light  Roses 
by  means  of  R.  polyantha  is  well  grounded. 

Of  last  season's  novelties.  Her  Majesty  was 
well  to  the  fore,  the  magnificent  form  and  finish 
of  the  bloom  indicating  the  prospect  of  a  rich 
harvest  to  the  exhibitor  during  the  coming 
campaign  who  may  possess  cut-back  plants, 
whicli,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  hard  prunetl. 
Several  plants  which  had  been  severely  cut 
back  had  produced  a  splendid,  but  flowerless 
growth.  Lacharme's  Hybrid  Perpetual  Clara 
Cochet  also  seems  likely  to  take  a  ])ermauent 
position  as  a  greatly  improved  Catlierine  Sou- 
pert ;  and  the  same  raiser's  polyantha  hybrid 
Max  Singer,  in  this  case  a  climber  and  not  per- 
petual, promises  to  be  a  real  addition  to  climb- 
ing red  Roses,  of  which  there  are  at  present  so 
few.  The  seedling  resulted  from  a  cross  be- 
tween R.  polyantha  and  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  bright  red,  very 
well  formed  flowers. 

Of  the  new  Hungarian  climbing  Roses,  which 
are  the  outcome  of  M.  Geschwind's  endeavours 
to  raise  a  race  of  Roses  that  shall  be  proof 
against  all  frosts,  Erimerung  an  Brod  has  deep 
red  flowers  which  are  dehciously  fragrant,  and 
may  be  useful. 

The  Cheshunt  collection  of  Rose  species  and 
variations  is  now  very  extensive  and  interesting, 
and  among  those  charming  forms  that  have 
been  flowering  freely  under  glass  are  the  Cistus- 
like  R.  berberifolia  Hardyi,  with  its  single 
yellow  flower  and  purple  centre  ;  R.  clinophylla 
plena,  blush  white  ;  Veitch's  pretty  Rose  liutton 
(lucidafl.-pl.),  in  its  rosy  clusters  ;  Paul's  Single 
Perpetual  White,  very  pure  and  free,  and  many 
others.  The  success  that  has  already  attended 
the  employment  of  R,  polyantha  as  a  seed 
parent  in  Rose-raising  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
induce  hyViridisers  to  persevere  in  experiment- 
ing with  these  valuable  seed-bearing  species,  so 
many  of  which  possess  attractive  and  valuable 
qualities  that  might  well  be  introduced  among 
our  highly-bred  and,  in  many  cases,  weakly- 
constitutioned  garden  varieties. 


HYBRID  ROSES  IN  POTS  AFTER  BLOOMING. 

These  may  be  stood  in  a  cool  house  facing  north, 
and  it  will  be  better  if  no  heat  at  all  is  used.  They 
must  be  watered  when  they  require  it,  and  fumi- 
gated when  green  fly  shows  itself,  and  in  April,  or 
as  soon  as  very  severe  weather  is  over,  they  can  be 
examined  and,  where  necessary,  repotted ;  then 
place  them  out  of  doors  for  the  summer.  A  12-inch 
pot  is  a  most  unwield}'  size  to  grow  a  hybrid  in, 
and  unless  the  plant  is  extraordinarily  large  there 
is  no  possible  need  of  it ;  a  10-inch  pot  is  as  large 
as  they  need  when  four  or  five  years  old. 

The  treatment  with  which  I  have  succeeded  best 
for  several  years  has  been  to  place  the  plants  as  soon 
as  the  blooming  is  over — generally  my  first  plants 
are  ready  at  the  new  year — in  a  north  house  about 
(i  feet  wide  with  a  good  bed  of  ashes  on  the  floor  ; 
on  this  I  stand  the  plants  as  tliick  as  the  foliage 
will  allow,  water  as  soon  as  put  in,  and  continue 
watering  when  necessary.  Here  they  stand  without 
a  particle  of  sun  or  fire-heat  till  about  the  end  of 
March,  when  the  sun  will  begin  to  warm  the  house 
a  little  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  During  all 
this  time,  except  during  very  severe  weather  (when 
I  frequently  get  12°  to  15°  of  frost  in  the  house,  yet 
it  does  no  harm),  they  will  keep  steadily  growing, 
and  by  April  1  the  new  growth  is  generally  2  feet 
long.  '  I  now  give  plenty  of  air  every  day  in  mild 
weather,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  or  the  first 
week  in  May  I  turn  them  all  out-doors  into  their 
sunnner  quarters  and  grow  them  on  in  the  usual 
way  till  August. 

Anyone  having  surplus  plants  of  any  good  va- 
rieties that  have  been  forced  during  early  winter  and 
treated  in  this  way,  by  planting  them  out  in  the  open 
ground  during  mild  weather  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
can  have  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  eight  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  from  the  plants  which  have  been  out  all 
winter.  The  cool-house  treatment  gives  the  plants 
a  partial  rest  (though  if  treated  right  they  never 
lose  a  leaf),  which  never  fails  with  me  to  produce 
a  fine  crop  of  flowers,  as  above  described.  Of 
course,  if  the  plants  are  be  grown  on  in  pots  for  the 
next  winter's  work,  it  is  best  to  pick  this  crop  of 
buds  off  before  they  begin  to  open.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  to  guard  against  is  allowing  a  severe 
snap  to  catch  the  plants  dry ;  should  such  occur,  the 
])lants  suffer  severely.— J.  N. M., in  American  Florist. 


Sweet  Brier. — "Cambrian"  (page  ?>.>\)  while 
juaising  the  Sweet  Brier  says,  "  it  is  hardly  an 
attractive  plant."  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
plant  which  is  more  attractive,  apart  altogether 
from  its  scent.  Few  people  treat  it  fairly,  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  development  into  the  vigorous  and 
graceful  bush  which  it  naturally  is.  When  they 
do,  they  are  rewarded  by  a  free  and  handsome 
bloom  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  with  a  brilliant 
sh(5w  of  brightly  coloured  fruits.  These  good 
qualities  will  not  be  obtained  if  it  is  grown  in  the 
form  of  a  hedge.  Surely  nothing  in  our  gardens  is 
more  deserving  of  attention.— A.  Herbin'CTON. 


ROSES  THE  BENNETT  AND  AJIERICAN 
BEAUTY. 

My  experience  with  the  Bemiett  has  not  been  quite 
satisfactory.  I  admire  its  style  of  bud,  its  colour, 
and  the  ra.inner  in  which  it  will  retain  its  colour, 
e\er  under  circumstances  injurious  to  the  colour  of 
some  other  varieties,  such  as  Pierre  Guillot,  but  I 
have  found  it  so  prone  to  black  spot  and  red  spider 
that  I  have  lost  much  of  my  original  esteem  for  it. 
Lilioral  applications  of  cold  water  will,  of  course, 
keep  the  spider  in  check,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  of 
an  effective  remedy  for  black  spot.  A  European 
scientist  recommends  hand-picking  and  the  im- 
mediate burning  of  the  leaves,  but  this  is  a  remedy 
1  have  not  yet  found  time  to  test.  A  year  or  two 
ao-o,  by  way  of  experiment,  I  potted  up  a  couple  of 
Bennetts,  using  the  usual  compost  tor  one,  but  add- 
ing a  little  sulphur  and  lime  tq  the  soil  for  the 
other  ;  they  remained  side  by  side  for  about  three 
months,  the  doctored  plant  showing  little  sign  of 
spot,  although  the  other  was  constantly  frescoed  ; 
they  w-ere  subsequently  planted  on  the  benches 
with  other  Bennetts.  1  tried  the  lime  and  sulphur 
in  planting,  and  for  months  afterwards  I  applied  it 
in  various  forms,  also  using  every  otlier  remedy 
coming  under  my  notice,  but  I  signally  failed  to 
reduce  my  crop  of  spot. 

As  to  the  Beauty,  well  lam  perfectly  in  love  with 
her.  I  think  she  is  "just  too  sweet,"  and  remark- 
ably free  from  the  niany  ills  to  which  Roses  are 
heir.  1  am  little  troubled  with  mildew,  spot,  or 
spider,  ami  the  Beauty  appears  to  carry  less  blind 
wood  than  any  other  variety  I  know  of.  Late  last 
autumn  I  planted  a  few  very  small  plants  on  the 
benches  ;  they  have  not  made  any  8-feet  or  10-feet 
canes  in  the" meantime,  few  shoots  now  being  over 
a  foot  long,  vet  I  have  cut  some  very  fair  buds,  one 
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liloom  wliich  I  cut  lately  bt'infr  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter :  with  me  it  seems  to  do  best  in  a  frood.  stiff 
soil,  and  fed  very  sparingly,  if  at  all.  I  give  a  little 
liciiiid  manure  aboutthe  time  the  buds  are  developing, 
but  with  this  exception  I  feeil  it  less  than  any  Rose 
I  ever  handled;  1  find  also  tliat  it  enjoys  a  com- 
panitively  cool  atmosphere.  1  am  raising  a  few- 
young  plants  which  I  intend  to  force  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  next  season,  but  grown  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  with  proper  care  and  attention  I  can 
see  no  reason,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
why  American  Beauty  should  not  prove  a  profitable 
Rose  to  the  commercial  gi-ower.  "  There  is  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  and  the  grower  w'ho  succeeds 
in  taking  out  of  American  Beauty  all  that  is  in  it 
will  not  need  to  bother  mucli  with  the  Bennett. — 
A.  \y.  M.,  in  American  Morist. 


Karechal  Niel  Boses. — In  Mr.  Muir's  note 
in  yciur  cohnuns  (j).  H.'jil)  1  read  him  to  say,  Easter, 
1-S8I>.  he  hail  dozens  of  Hoses,  b\it  Easter,  1887,  was 
a  miss.  My  Marechal  Xiels  have  done  well  even  in 
1887.  From  Monday,  lUh  instant,  to  Monday,  18th, 
I  have  cut  eighty-two  dozen  of  very  fine  flowers.  I 
have  never  seen  them  so  beautifully  coloured — a 
deep  goldi'U  yellow,  and  what  makes  them,  in  my 
eye,  doubly  valuable,  the  foliage  is  ]:)erfectly  clear 
of  mildew.  If  a  good  colour  and  a  green  foliage  is 
wished  for,  keep  the  pijjes  warm,  and  give  air 
sparingly.  Cold  blasts  bring  mildew  and  a  close 
atmosjihere  assists,  but  warm  air  is  the  thing  to 
aim  at.  -R.  Gilbert. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

CROP-DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

The  tenth  annual  report  on  "Injurious  Insects" 
has  just  been  published  by  Miss  Ormcrod.  Like  its 
predecessors,  it  contains  the  result  of  obser\'ations 
made  the  previous  year  by  a  number  of  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  country;  consequently  a  large 
amount  of  very  valuable  information  has  been  got 
together.  The  number  of  different  insects  reported 
on  is  not  quite  so  great  as  last  year,  when  observa- 
tions on  twenty-nine  different  species  were  recorded. 
In  the  present  report  nineteen  different  insects  are 
dealt  with,  and  of  these  eight  have  not  previously 
found  a  place  in  these  reports.  Foremost  among 
the  eight  stands  the  Hessian  fly,  about  whose  arrival 
at  one  time  there  was  so  much  doubt.  What  was 
at  one  time  considered  only  a  scare,  like  that  about 
the  Colorado  beetle,  has  unfortunately  only  proved 
to  be  too  true,  and,  as  Miss  Ormcrod  truly  says  in  her 
preface,  "  188t>  will  be  always  notable  agriculturally 
as  the  year  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hessian 
fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor)  in  Great  Britain  as  a 
destructive  corn  pest."  Where  it  has  come  from 
remains  still  to  be  made  out ;  but  we  see  from  our 
Own  observations  of  the  last  few  months  that  there 
are  means  of  prevention  of  the  multiplication  of 
this  pest  easily  available  in  this  country  by  which 
we  might  reasonably  expect  to  keep  it  in  moderate 
bounds  if  these  measures  are  used.  If  they  are  not, 
the  example  of  its  Kipid  spread  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  European  Russia — so  that  since  its  first 
observation  in  that  country  in  1879  it  has  become 
the  most  destructive  crop-scourge  of  the  land — shows 
what  we  have  to  fear. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Hessian  fly  was  first 
known  as  a  destructive  Insect  in  America  about  100 
years  ago.  It  was  given  this  name  because  it  was 
suppose  .1  to  have  been  introduced  (according  to 
Kollar)  in  straw  with  the  Hessian  troops  during  the 
American  war.  There  was,  however,  no  grounds  for 
the  supposition;  but  it  now  unfortunately  exists, 
and  causes  an  enormous  amount  of  injury,  in 
France,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Southern  Russia. 
Last  year  it  appeared  in  this  country  in  Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Essex,  Inverness-shire,  and 
Perthshire.  As  regards  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
fested jilant.  Miss  Ormerod  says  :  "  On  examination 
in  the  fields  near  Hertford  on  the  30th  of  July  I 
found  the  stems  doubled  sharply  down  a  little 
above  the  joint  (the  second  one  from  the  root), 
and  between  this  double  and  the  joint  below  there 
lay,  closely  pressed  to  the  stem  and  covered  by  the 


sheathing  leaf,  the  flax-seed-like  chry.salis  cases. 
The  injnry  is  caused  by  the  fly  maggOLS  lying  at 
the  same  spot  sucking  the  juices  from  the  stem, 
which  is  thus  weakened;  presently,  although  both 
the  stem  and  ear  above  are  more  or  less  stunted, 
yet  the  weakened  piece  of  stem  cannot  bear  their 
weight,  and  it  bends  sharply  dowm  at  the  injured 
part ;  sometimes  a  gall  or  some  amount  of  swelling 
of  the  stem  occurs  just  above  where  the  maggot 
fed,  but  in  the  specimens  I  examined  this  was 
rarely  noticeable." 

It  does  not  appear  how  or  from  whence  this  pest 
has  been  introduced,  but  it  seems  possible  for  it  to 
be  transmitted  unwittingly  from  one  country  to 
another  in  straw  or  corn  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  When  a  root  is  attacked,  there  is  no 
means  known  of  relieving  the  plants  from  this  in- 
sect ;  so  that  [jreventive  measures  are  what  farmers 
should  rely  on  for  protection  against  it.  The  chief  of 
theseappears  to  benotto  sowWheatuntil  theautumn 
brood  of  flies  is  dead  ;  this  usually  takes  place  in 
America  In  the  middle  of  September.  The  United 
States  EntomologicalCommission  recommended  that 
Wheat  should  not  be  sown  before  September  20. 

The  corn  sawfly  is  an  insect  which  injures 
corn  crops  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hessian 
fly  to  an  ordinary  obsen-er,  but  the  straw  is 
injured  at  the  ground-level,  and  the  maggot 
is  within  the  stem ;  the  stem  does  not  bend,  but 
breaks  off  short  at  the  injured  part.  It  is  not  in 
suflicient  abundance  to  be  a  very  destructive  pest. 
Last  season  earwigs  were  a  great  nuisance  in  many 
places,  and  in  some  localities  from  this  report  they 
appear  to  have  caused  much  injury  to  Cabbages, 
Turnips,  Mangold,  and  Kohl-rabi.  They  also  at- 
tacked the  Tobacco  crop,  which  was  a  new  crop 
last  year  in  this  country.  A  very  graphic  accovmt 
of  the  pjlague  of  earwigs  is  extracted  from  the  Field, 
the  writer  of  which  gives  an  account  of  various 
articles  of  food  into  which  they  crept.  Eggs,  how- 
ever, are  not  mentioned.  A  correspondent  wrote  to 
me  during  the  summer  recommending  fowls  as 
being  great  enemies  to  earwigs,  and  adducing  as  a 
proof  that  on  opening  his  egg  that  morning  at 
breakfast  he  had  found  two  earwMgs  (dead)  in  it.  I 
was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accept  this  proof,  and 
suggested  that  probably  the  eggs  had  been  cracked 
and  the  earwigs  had  crawled  in.  Various  methods 
are  suggested  for  destroying  these  insects  when 
they  are  very  abundant.  Clover  weevils  are  re- 
ported on  for  the  first  time.  These  little  beetles 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Clover,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  flower-heads  ;  their  little  grubs  msike  their 
way  to  the  seeds,  on  which  they  feed.  Though  this 
insect  has  not  been  alluded  to  in  these  reports  be- 
fore, it  is  an  old  and  well-known  foe  to  Clover,  and 
has  been  described,  figured,  &c.,  in  Curtis's  "  Farm 
Insects,"  a  book  published  many  years  ago.  Another 
disease  which  has  not  hitherto  been  menticmed  in 
these  reports  is  Tulip  root  in  Oats.  When  Oats  are 
attacked  by  this  disease,  the  base  of  the  stem  be- 
comes swollen  into  a  kind  of  bulb,  round  which 
grow  a  number  of  distorted  roots.  The  authors  of 
this  disease  are  eel-worms,  very  small  creatures, 
which  are  not  insects,  but  are  worms  belonging  to 
the  Order  Nematoda.  These  eel-worms  are  very 
long-lived,  and  will  recover  even  after  having  been 
dried  for  some  considerable  time.  Deep  ploughing 
is  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  remedies,  so  that 
the  eel-worms  may  be  buried  as  deep  as  possible. 
If  this  precaution  is  taken  after  an  infected  crop 
has  been  removed,  and  the  next  crop  is  one  which 
this  pest  will  not  attack,  the  soil  ought  to  be  in 
due  time  quite  free  from  them.  The  well-known 
disease,  Wheat-ear  cockles,  is  caused  by  a  very 
similar  worm.  This  disease  is  also  reported  on.  It 
appears  to  be  very  easy  to  prevent  Wheat  being 
attacked  by  taking  care  not  to  sow  infected  seed. 
This  can  be  ensured  by  putting  the  seed  into  water 
and  stirring  it  about ;  the  cockles  will  rise  to  the 
surface  and  float,  and  should  be  removed. 

The  Wheat  bulb  fly  (.'Hylemia  coarctata)  is  an- 
other insect  which  makes  its  debut  in  the  report  this 
year ;  as  yet  it  does  not  seem  a  very  troublesome 
pest.  Under  the  heading  of  long-horned  centipedes 
a  figure  is  given  of  the  long-horned  centipede  (Geo- 
philus  longicornis).   This  creature  is  probably  partly 


carnivorous  and  partly  vegetarian  in  its  diet.  As  a 
vegetable-eater  it  probably  docs  more  or  less  harm 
to  corn  crops.  I  say  probably,  as  the  case  against 
it  is  by  no  means  proved  ;  but  in  the  same  figure 
the  common  centipede  (Lithobius  forficatus)  is  de- 
picted. This  creature  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
entirely  carnivorous,  and  should  be  protected  in 
every  way ;  it  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  figure  it 
with  the  other  without  mentioning  that  it  is  a 
beneficial  and  not  injurious  creature. 

Eighteen  pages  of  this  report  are  devoted  to 
beetles  which  attack  the  JIustard  crop.  Of  these 
there  are  four  kinds,  two  of  which  attack  the  leaves 
and  the  others  the  flowers  and  seeds.  The  Mustard 
beetle  (Phadon  betulaj)  attacks  Mustard  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Turnip-flea  beetles  injure 
Turnips,  and  they  are  joined  in  their  ravages  by  the 
latter  beetles,  which  appear  to  destroy  Mustard  as 
eagerly  as  they  do  Turnip  crops.  The  various  ob- 
servers of  these  insects  seem  to  agree  in  the  ad- 
visability of  sowing  Mustard  as  early  as  possible,  so 
that  the  plants  may  get  a  good  start  before  the 
beetles  attack  them.  Dusting  the  plants  while  the 
dew  is  on  them  with  certain  mixtures  which  are 
given  is  recommended.  The  beetles  which  attack 
the  flowers  of  the  Mustard  are  very  small  (not  more' 
than  l-12th  of  an  inch  in  length),  and  of  a  dark 
metallic  green.  They  lay  their  eggs  within  the 
buds,  and  the  grubs  hatched  from  these  eggs  feed 
at  the  base  of  the  blossoms.  There  appears  to  be 
no  remedy  when  a  whole  field  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  fourth  kind  of  Mustard  beetle  is  the  Turnip- 
seed  weevil,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  in- 
jurious insect,  but  its  grubs  have  been  found  feed- 
ing on  the  seeds.  Growing  Mustard  as  a  preparation 
for  wheat  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  sure 
means  of  preventing  the  latter  crop  being  attacked 
by  wireworms,  as  these  insects  are  supposed  to  have 
a  great  dislike  to  Mustard ;  but  two  of  Miss  Ormerod's 
correspondents  write,  saying  they  find  Mustard  is 
attacked  by  wireworms. 

In  reporting  on  the  Turnip  gall  weevil.  Miss 
Ormerod  says  :  "  Partridges  are  said  to  be  very  fond 
of  the  maggots,  and  to  frequent  Turnip  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  pecking  them  with  their  beaks  out  of  the 
galls,  but  as  one  great  part  of  the  damage  of  the 
attack  consists  in  the  escape  of  the  maggot,  causing 
holes  by  which  wet  and  injurious  insects  make  their 
way  into  the  Turnip,  the  still  larger  openings  down 
into  the  gall  cavity  caused  by  the  birds'  beaks  are 
a  doubtful  benefit."  Though  the  individual  roots 
maj-  not  be  improved  by  the  partridges  extracting 
the  grubs,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  in 
killing  the  latter  the  partridges  are  of  great  service 
in  reducing  the  number  of  the  next  season's  beetles. 
Horse  warbles  are  reported  on  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  The  attack  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
severe  anywhere,  but  it  has  been  noticed  in  about  a 
dozen  different  localities  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Horses  are  so  much  better  cared  for  as  a 
rule  than  cattle,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  suffer  so 
much  from  these  pests.  The  .scientific  name  of  the 
fly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accurately  deter- 
mined by  Miss  Ormerod. 

In  these  reports  the  insects  are  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  crop  they  attack.  This  I  consider  a 
very  unscientific  and  undesirable  plan.  However, 
on  this  point  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion, 
but  under  the  heading  of  "Corn"  surely  those  in- 
sects which  are  nearly  allied  to  one  another  should 
be  placed  together.  Miss  Ormerod,  however,  gives 
them  in  the  following  sequence :  a  fly,  a  sawfly,  a 
beetle,  eel-worms  (which  are  not  insects  at  all), 
and  then  another  fly.  AVith  a  little  careful  editing 
the  report  might  have  been  considerably  condensed, 
which  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  the  price 
was  also  reduced  ;  Is.  Gd.  for  109  pages  is  a  high 
price,  and  more  than  many  farmers  would  care  to 
give.  G.  S.  S. 


Grubs  on  la'wn. — A  friend  of  ours  sends  us  a 
sample  of  pests  with  which  his  garden  is  infested 
to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  will  live.  He  says 
his  lawn  is  filled  with  them,  as  also  his  borders,  and 
as  soon  as  anything  is  planted  it  is  killed  by  thciu. 
They  literally  swarm  about  an  inch  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  A\'e  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
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if  you  could   suggest  any  way  of  getting  rid   of 
them. — Oakley  and  Watling. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  grubs  you  for- 
warded are  the  grubs  of  the  common  daddy-long- 
legs (Tipula  oleracea),  or  some  nearly  allied  species, 
but  they  were  so  dried  up  and  shrivelled  that  I 
cannot  say  anything  more  definite.  Fallow  the 
ground  as  much  as  possible,  keeping  the  surface 
well  stirred,  so  as  to  give  the  birds  a  chance  of 
getting  at  the  grubs,  or  give  a  good  dressing  of 
gas  lime  ;  watering  the  Grass  with  1  oz.  of  corrosive 
sublimate  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  then 
added  to  forty  gallons  of  water,  might  do  good. — 
G.  S.  S. 


Ferns. 

W.   H.  GOWEB. 

ASPLENIUMS  FOR  BASKETS. 

This  genria  contains  many  well-defined  species 
and  an  equal  number  of  intermediate  forms. 
They  are  widely  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  vary  in  size,  from  dwarf  kinds  only 
an  inch  in  height  to  large  graceful  species  with 
fronds  several  feet  in  length.  Aspleniums,  for 
the  most  part,  are  plants  of  robust  constitution. 
This,  combined  with  their  diversity  in  size, 
renders  some  of  the  kinds  sidtable  for  any  posi- 
tion in  a  fernery  in  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  place  them.  The  kinds  enumerated  below 
are  specially  adapted  for  cultivation  in  hanging 
baskets,  and  display  their  charms  to  the  best 
advantage  wlien  grown  in  this  manner.  What- 
ever the  basket  may  be  manufactured  of, 
elegance  of  outline  is  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration,  as  all  other  details 
will  be  hidden  when  the  plants  become  properly 
developed.  The  interstices,  however,  should 
not  be  over-large,  otherwise  the  soil  is  apt  to 
wash  through.  In  preparing  the  baskets  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants,  a  thick  layer  of  Sphag- 
num Moss  should  be  placed  all  ruund  the  sides, 
as  this  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  .soil.  The 
mould  may  consist  of  rough  peat,  loam,  leaf- 
moidd,  and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions,  to 
which  some  tolerable  sized  pieces  of  charcoal 
should  be  added,  as  they  will  serve  for  drainage 
without  adding  materially  to  the  weight — a  point 
always  to  be  studied  when  they  are  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  plant  houses.  Ferns  in  baskets 
are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  neglect,  and  fre- 
(juently  lose  many  fronds  through  drought.  To 
avoid  this  the  baskets  should  be  taken  down 
every  morning  through  the  summer,  and  be 
either  dipped  in  a  tank  of  water  or  the  6(->il 
should  be  well  soaked  through  with  water  frf)ni 
a  rose-can,  wlien,  after  draining,  they  may  be 
replaced  in  their  several  positions.  A .  longissi- 
mum,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  has  few 
equals  for  basket  purposes,  the  long  pendent 
fronds  being  vivid  green  on  the  upper  side, 
copiously  fertile  beneath,  and  proliferous  at  the 
points.  It  is  found  in  the  Mauritius,  in  Malacca, 
and  in  Java,  and  requires  a  warm  house  to 
develop  its  beauties.  A.  flaccidum  is  a  plant 
of  a  somewhat  more  spreading  habit,  with  stout, 
bright  green,  thrice-divided  fronds,  bearing 
numerous  young  plants  upon  the  upper  surface, 
whichadd  materially  to  its  effectiveness.  Itthrives 
best  in  a  cool  house,  and  is  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land. A.  rhizophoriun  is  an  elegant  species  from 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  and  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  warm  house ;  the  fronds  are  some 
2  i'eet  in  length  and  very  hnely  divided,  the 
segments  being  vivid  gi-een.  It  is  proliferous  at 
the  extreme  points  of  the  fronds  ;  these  ends 
should  be  pegged  into  the  sides  of  the  baskets 
until  the  young  plants  it  develops  become  rooted, 
when  the  connection  may  be  severed  ;  this  prac- 
tice will  produce  a  mass  of  great  beauty.  A. 
bulbiferum  is  a  free,  massive-fronded  species, 


deep  green  above,  where  young  plants  are  freely 
produced  from  little  bulbils,  by  which  it  may  be 
readily  increased.  It  comes  from  New  Zealand, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ett'ective  large-growing 
kinds  for  a  cool  house.  A.  appendiculatum, 
from  the  same  country,  is  a  near  ally  of  bulbi- 
ferum. Its  fronds,  however,  do  not  taper  so 
much  to  a  point,  but  are  more  uniform  in  width 
throughout  their  entire  length,  less  fiuelydivided, 
and  not  so  proliferous.  On  the  under  side, 
the  fronds  are  densely  covered  with  dark  brown 
sori.  A.  caudatum  produces  fronds  some  2  feet 
or  3  feet  long,  once-divided,  the  segments  or 
pinnse  being  deep  green  and  taper  to  a  long 
point.     It  is  from  the  East  Indies,  and  requires 


Applenium  longi-ssimum. 

a  warm  house.  A.  flabellifolium,  from  New 
HiiUand,  is  a  very  slender,  small-growing  plant, 
which  requires  a  very  small  basket;  it  ma)'  even 
be  used  for  suspending  in  a  Wardian  case ; 
when  rob'iist  the  slender  fronds  are  f rcmi  1 2  inches 
to  18  inches  long,  proliferous  at  the  points  ;  the 
small  pinnie  are  fan-shaped  and  bright  green. 
A.  furcatum  is  a  variable  plant,  robust  in  habit 
and  si)reading,  fronds  some  2  feet  to  3  feet 
long  with  scaly  stems  ;  they  are  much  divided, 
with  deep  green  erose  segments,  and  are  very 
effective.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Tropi- 
cal America,  and  also  in  Madeira;  that  from  the 
former  requires  a  warm  house,  while  the 
Madeira  form  thrives  well  in  a  cool  structure. 


A.  laserpitiifohum  is  a  bold,  handsome,  warm- 
house  form  from  the  East  Indies,  with  spread- 
ing fronds  some  3  feet  or  more  long,  ovate- 
lanceolate  in  outline,  and  three-times  divided, 
the  segments  being  small,  cuneate,  and  vivid 
gi'een. 

The  Killarney  Fern  as  a  town  plant. — I 

remember  Mr.  John  Adair  once  saying  that  if  he 
could  have  but  one  plant  for  city  culture,  and  could 
select  that  one,  it  would  be  the  Killarney  Fern 
(Trichomanes  radicans),  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
"  but  few  years  have  passed  since  the  culture  of  this 
beautiful  Fern  baffled  the  skill  of  experienced  gar- 
deners." Loddiges  often  tried  to  grow  it,  and 
always  failed ;  and  Baron  Fischer,  superintendent 
of  the  Czar's  botanical  establishments,  seeing  it  with 
the  late  Dr.  Ward,  flourishing  in  one  of  his  Wardian 
cases,  took  oS  his  hat,  and  made  to  the  plant  a  low 
bow,  saying :  "  You  have  been  my  master  all  the 
days  of  my  life."  It  was  therefore  in  a  Wardian 
case  Mr.  Adair  would  grow  this  plant  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  One  reason  why  he  would  praise  it  as  a 
city  plant  is  that  it  will  grow  as  well  in  the  garret 
as  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  stable  loft  or  darkest 
comer  of  a  yard  in  any  part  of  the  city.  But  Mr. 
Adair  grew  it  in  his  parlour  in  Merrion  Square,  and 
he  has  set  forth  how  he  managed  it — not  allowing 
it  to  have  the  sun  upon  it  for  seven  years. 

If  what  the  plant  has  to  grow  In  has  a  wooden  bottom,  line 
it  with  zinc,  and  have  a  hole  or  holes  for  drainage.  Place 
pieces  of  broken  potsherds  with  the  hollow  side  down- 
wards over  the  holes,  and  over  all  the  bottom  of  the  veseel. 
<)n  this  spread  lumps  of  charcoal  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  or 
more  in  diameter,  or  a  layer  of  sliced  Cocoa-nut  rind,  and 
upini  this  a  layer  of  pieces  of  turf  of  the  same  size  as  recom- 
mended for  charcoal.  Sprinkle  fine,  peaty  soil  over  these, 
and  having  laid  down  your  plant,  and  sprinkled  a  little 
more  of  the  soil  over  the  rhizomes,  water  well  with  a  fine 
rose.  The  atmosphere  should  be  alw.ays  moist,  but  these 
plants  like  some  air,  which  much  contributes  to  their  fruit- 
ing, as  this  do3S  to  their  interest  and  beauty. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  GARDEN  similar 
experience  ?  In  all  the  exjieriments  of  this  charac- 
ter which  Mr.  Adair  undertook,  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  great  enthusiasm  and  undeviating  atten- 
tion, and  he  succeeded  with  many  subjects  to  a 
remarkable  degree. — R.  D. 

Adiantum  aneitense. — This  is  a  plant  of  some- 
what recent  introduction,  and  whatever  aspect  it  may 
wear  in  a  dried  state,  it  may,  when  seen  growing,^be 
readily  recognised  from  any  other  kind.  It  is  an 
evergreen  species,  and  although  of  a  rigid  texture,  it 
requires  stove  heat,  as  it  comes  from  the  lowlands  of 
the  island  of  Aneltum.  It  has  a  creeping  rootstock, 
and  produces  fronds  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  three 
or  four  times  divided  and  deltoid  in  shape ;  the 
segments  are  deep  green,  smooth  on  the  upper  side, 
and  slightly ,  glaucous  beneath.  We  recently  saw 
handsome  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Fern 
collection  at  Beddington  House,  Surrey. — G. 

Pteria  eerrnlata  Mayi. — This  is  a  most  ele- 
gant form  of  the  well-known  old  Chinese  Fern, 
which  is  such  a  general  favourite  for  room  decora- 
tion and  for  Wardian  cases  in  the  house,  whilst  the 
numerous  crested  and  tasseled  varieties  into  which 
it  has  sported  under  cultivation  are  extremely 
ornamental  in  the  fernery  and  for  hanging  baskets. 
The  present  sport  is  more  compact  than  the  type, 
all  the  segments  being  variegated  with  silvery 
white,  and  their  tips  divided  into  a  flat  triangular 
crest.  This  plant  is  rapidly  becoming  popular,  and 
is  largely  grown  by  its  raiser,  Mr.  H.  May,  in  his 
nursery  at  Edmonton. — G. 


SHORT  JVOTE.—FEBNS. 


LargeFerngCF.  MeDonaUl,  .B./iiidiir?'!).— The  large  Ferns 
you  mention  as  having  seen  last  summer  in  the  Colonial 
Exhibition  were  specimens  of  Todca  africana.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  T.  barbara,  T.  australasica,  and  T. 
rivularis.  The  examples  of  this  P'crn  sent  from  Victoria  to 
Kensington  were  very  fine  specimens,  varying  from  1  ton  to 
2  tons  in  weight.— G. 

Doryopteris  ludens  (.T.  /.)— Tho  specimens  you  send 
are  those  of  the  above  species.  We  are  glad  to  hear  you  have 
spon  s  germinating,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  fronds  are  of  two  forms,  the  infertile  ones  beii  g 
triangular,  sometimes  .approaching  hastate,  supported  upon 
ebony-black  footstalks,  whilst  the  fertile  ones  are  pedate, 
much  lescmbling  those  of  D.   pedata.     We  should  think  it 
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will  thiive  in  a  coil  fernery,  as  it  Is  fouud  in  I"diaat  upwards 
of  100. J  feet  elevation,  but  yours  from  the  Fhilippine  Islands 
may  be  fiom  a  lower  altitude.— Ed. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 

ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT 
CAMBERWELL. 

The  coudition  of  the  extensive  collection  of 
these  plants  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  thoroughly  proves  the 
possibility  of  growing  Orchids  in  London,  and 
teaches  a  lesson  in  their  management  worth  re- 
cording. At  the  above  place  the  cool  system  is 
carried  out,  even  with  the  East  Indian  dis- 
tichous-leaved kinds,  such  as  Vandas,  Aerides, 
and  Saccolabiums,  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  In  the  house  devoted  to 
these  plants  the  theiniometer  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  as  low  as  50^  duriug  the  past  winter,  and 
the  plants  are  now  in  the  rudest  health,  their 
rich  deep  green  leaves  clothing  the  stems  to  the 
hase.  There  are  aliout  a  hundred  spikes  of 
bloom  now  pushing  up  on  the  Vandas  alone, 
principally  on  V.  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  and  its 
varieties.  The  rare  and  little-kn<jwn  Yanda 
Gowera;  (undulata)  here  also  tinds  a  congenial 
home.  This  species,  which  in  liabit  somewhat 
resembles  Camarotis  purpurea,  but  is  more 
robust,  produces  an  erect-branching  spike  bear- 
ing numerous  flowers,  which  may  be  likened  to 
miniature  blooms  of  Cielogyue  cristata,  with  the 
sepals  and  petals  beautifully  undulated.  It  has 
been  imported  from  Upper  Assam  in  great 
quantities,  but  has  rapidly  succumbed  to  the 
hot  treatment  it  has  received.  The  rare  Aerides 
rubrum  is  also  here  thriving  under  cool  treat- 
ment, bearing  two  erect  spikes  of  bloom.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  quantities  of  this  plant 
were  imported,  but  rapidly  dwindled  away 
through  being  placed  in  too  high  a  temperature. 
We  have  always  strongly  advocated  cool  treat- 
ment for  Orchids,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
see  a  grand  example  of  Renanthera  Lowi  thriving 
under  quite  so  low  a  temperature,  as  is  here 
demonstrated  that  it  enjoys.  Beside  the  kinds 
enumerated  the  collection  includes  tine  speci- 
mens of  the  Fox-brush  Aerides  (.\.  Fieldingi), 
A.  Sclnxederi,  A.  LawTeuciic,  A.  crassifolium, 
Vanda  Cathcarti,  V.  Sanderiana,  and  many 
others  of  this  section,  every  one  of  which  appears 
to  be  in  robust  health.  The  lovers  of  this  class 
of  Orchids,  therefore,  need  no  longer  object  to 
their  cultivation  upon  the  plea  that  they  require 
so  great  a  heat  that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

Cymbidiums  also  show  how  much  they  enjoy 
cool  treatment.  Gigantic  plants  of  C.  Lowia 
num  are  now  in  great  beauty,  bearing  numerous 
spikes,  on  which  are  twenty  and  twenty  seven 
blooms,  whilst  numerous  plants  of  C.  eburneum, 
with  their  large  ivoiy-white  flowers,  are  very 
conspicuous.  Masdevallias  are  very  numerous, 
and  now,  in  the  middle  of  April,  fire-heat  is 
entirely  withheld,  whQst  during  the  winter  just 
sufficient  heat  is  given  to  keep  tlie  frost  out  and 
the  houses  comfortable.  Had  this  treatment 
been  recognised  earlier,  the  splendid  consign- 
ments of  that  enthusiastic  collector,  M.  Warsce- 
wicz,  would  have  been  preserved  to  our  gardens, 
and  our  knowledge  of  Orchids  seme  few  years 
ill  advance  of  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  houses  devoted  to  Cattleyas  and  Lielias  are 
slightly  warmer  than  those  in  which  the  moun- 
tain Orchids  from  South  America  are  kept. 
The  specimens  are  numerous,  but  as  those  of 
the  Trianie  section  are  nearly  over  there  is  not 
much  bloom.  A  fine  example  of  C.  intermedia, 
however,  bearing  some  thirty  flowers,  and  others 
promise  to  keep  up  the  succes.'^iou  until  C. 
Lawrencias,     C.     Mendeli,     Lajlia    purpurata, 


and  others  commence.  Amongst  this  family 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  cool  treatment 
being  successful  in  Lielia  harpophylla.  Numer- 
ous plants  of  these  have  been  subjected  to  the 
coolest  treatment,  even  to  the  extent  of  several 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  with  the  result 
that  the  growths  are  finer  than  those  made  in 
heat,  but  the  flowers  are  only  now  at  this  date 
pushing  u]).  Ill  a  house  with  about  tlie  same 
temperature  as  the  Cattleyas  we  noted  several 
fine  examples  of  the  chaste  Trichopilia  suavis, 
some  bearing  upwards  of  a  hundred  flowers,  and 
also  finely-bloomed  plants  of  the  pure  white 
form  alba  ;  these  were  associated  witli  such  as 
Miltonias.  Particularly  notable  were  numerous 
specimens  of  M.  vexiilaria.  These  plants  are 
subjected  to  a  sprinkling  of  water  from  the 
syringe  morning  and  evening,  their  rude  health 
and  the  numerous  spikes  of  bloom  just  appear- 
ing amply  proving  tliat  this  system  of  overhead 
watering' is  thoroughly  congenial.  Cyiiripediums 
are  grown  warm  for  the  most  part,  and  in  this  col- 
lection nearly  every  recosTniscd  form  is  reiiresented, 
includingseveral  unique  kinds.  Attlie  timeof  our 
visit  a  si)lendid  new  unnamed  kind  was  flowering, 
which  had  been  introduced  from  Tropical  .\sia. 
The  flowers  are  as  large  and  as  deeply  coloured 
in  the  petals  and  jiouch  as  those  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  C.  Harrisianum,  whilst  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  large  and  much  brighter  coloured  than 
those  of  C.  CEuanthum  superbum.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  acquisition  to  this  numerous  and 
popular  genu.s.  Phahtnopsids  are  also  grown 
largely,  and  although  there  is  some  inqirove- 
ment  in  them  since  our  previous  visit,  we  opine 
they  would  be  furtherimproved  if  theirroots  were 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  Dendrobiums  ap- 
pear'to  be  kept  the  hottest,  and  the  house  is  gay 
with  many  luuidreds  of  blooms  of  such  kinds  as 
D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Fytchianum, 
numerous  forms  of  D.  nobile— amongst  them  a 
variety  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  which 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  blooms  of  the 
dark-coloured  forms.  A  very  notable  variety  of 
D.  Brymerianum  Ls  also  blooming,  its  dark 
orauge-yell(jw  flowers  being  adorned  with  a  much 
deeper  itringe  than  we  have  hitherto  observed  in 
this  species.  All  the  Dendrobes  are  in  vigorous 
health,  and  although  now  growing  in  strong 
heat,  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  long  period 
of  rest  in  a  cool  house.  In  the  houses  devoted 
to  the  mountain  plants  from  South  .\merica, 
the  fine  examples  are  numerous,  and  in  some 
instances  unique.  These  we  will  refer  to  Ujjon 
a  future  occasion.  One  plant,  however,  On- 
cidium  concolor,  is  noteworthy— a  native  of  the 
Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil.  Here  under  very 
cool  treatment,  and  suspended  close  to  the  glass, 
it  is  flourishing  most  vigoroxisly,  making  pseudo- 
bulbs  twice  as  large  as  its  imported  growths, 
and  flowering  most  profusely.  All  and  any  of 
these  plants  are  used  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  for  indoor  decoration  at  all  seasons, 
and  with  no  evil  results.  We  therefore  urge 
upon  the  largely  increasing  numbers  of  Orchid 
growers  the  advisability  of  adopting  cool  treat- 
ment, as  it  reduces  the  bill  for  fuel,  increases 
the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  consequently  adds 
materially  to  the  enjoyment. 


Calanthes  at  Holloway. — The  glories  of  C. 
Veitchi.  rubro-oculata,  and  luteo-oculata  have  now 
passed  away,  but  there  are  several  newly-introduced 
Calanthes  which  are  just  now  in  great  beauty  in 
Jlr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway.  The  best  of 
all  is  C.  Williamsi.  The  pseudo-bulbs  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  Limatodes  rosea,  and  the  flowers 
are  both  large  and  numerous ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  white  tinged  with  pink,  whilst  the  lip  is  rosy 
crimson,  very  intense  towards  the  base.  C.  Regnieri 
is  another  desirable,  late-flowering  kind  with  white 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  lip  whicli  varies  in  colour 


from  rosy  pink  to  rosy  purple.  C.  Stevensi  re- 
sembles the  last-named  kind,  but  has  less  colour  in 
the  lip.  We  believe  they  all  come  from  Cochin- 
China,  and  then-  period  of  flowering  makes  them 
desirable  acqui.<itinns.  -  G, 

Cattleya  intermedia  Laingi.— Although  this 
species  has  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  many 
years,  there  has  been  very  little  variation  from  the 
n-pical  form.  A  varietv"  now  flowering  with  Mr. 
Laing  at  Forest  Hill  bids  fair  to  bring  this  some- 
n-hat  despised  plant  into  the  front  rank.  It  is 
exactly  like  the  tj^pe  in  gro-n-th ;  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, are  much  larger,  whilst  the  broad,  flat,  middle 
lobe  of  the  lip  is  of  an  intense  deep  crimson-purple. 
— G. 

rendrobiums  at  Forest  Hill.— The  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  in  Mr.  Laing's  nuiseries  is  now 
very  extens.ive.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  Orchids 
that  considerable  more  space  in  the  nursery  is  re- 
quired for  their  accommodation.  Particularly  fine 
are  the  hundreds  of  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode, 
D.  Frtchianum,  D.  Ainsworthi,  and  various  others. 
In  gro^^■iug  these  plants  we  observed  that  Mr.  Laing 
favours  small  pots,  and  uses  fibrous  peat  from 
wliicb  all  the  fine  particles  have  been  shaken  away. 
This  is  pressed  down  very  firm,  and  thus  the  roots 
have  something  to  cling  to,  and  the  moisture  runs 
quicklv  through.  By  this  system  the  roots  do  not 
becom'e  saturated  aiid  soddened  with  loose,  stag- 
nant material,  a  condition  so  thoroughly  inimical 
to  the  well-being  of  Orchids. — G. 


NOTES  OF_THE  WEEK. 

Editor's  Table.— After  a  lapse  of  several  yeirs  we  pro- 
pose to  open  this  column  for  the  present  season  of  flowerd. 
Interesting  hardy  and  beautiful  flowers  of  all  kinds  will  bo 
welcomed. 

Irish  Anemones.  —  We  have"  received  a  beautiful 
githering  of  the"St,  Dripid  "strainof  Anemones, both  single 
and  double  forms.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  and  very 
varied  in  colour,  and  when  grown  in  masses  must  have  a 
grand  effect. 

Tho  Frost  Report. -We  are  asked  to  stale  that  the 
authors  of  the  reports  furuished  for  the  compilation  of  the 
"  Frost  Report  "  may  have  a  c^py  of  the  work  free  of  charge, 
as  well  as  the  B\llows,  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society.  The  report  may  b)  purchased,  ptice  5.".,  from 
ilessrs.  Macmillan  A  Co  ,  29.  Uedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  Tamarisk.— All  the  way  from  Stornoway 
(Lews  Castle)  coines  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
curious  things  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  Tamarisk  wreathed  with  flowers  and  drooping 
shoots  5  feet  long,  so  beautiful  and  so  finely  cut  in 
every  way,  that  nothing  we  can  think  of—  cut  or 
engraving — would  give  the  least  notion  of  it.  It  is 
grown  inthe  conservatory  at  Lews  Castle,  and  the 
warmth  no  doubt  has  produced  such  good  blooms. 
Even  where  the  plants  survive  in  Western  Europe 
we  find  the  temperature  is  not  sutticient  to  develop 
the  lovely  flowering  qualities  that  this  shows. 

Camellia  Mathotiana— I  send  you  one  of  a 
dozen  blooms  I  ha\  r  out  on  a  Camellia  on  an  outside 
south  wall  here.  I  think  it  is  very  good,  cousidering 
that  we  have  had  sharp  frosts  every  night  dming  the 
past  week.  I  see  correspondents  have  been  wTitiug 
latelv  respecting  the  hardiness  of  Ficus  repens.  I 
put  a  plant  of  it  on  the  south  front  wall  of  a  lean- 
to  house  last  atitumn  and  it  is  all  right,  only  waiting 
for  warm  weather  to  commence  growing  apace. — 
George  Fellows. 

*^,*  A  very  fine,  fuUy  developed  blooin  of  Ca- 
mellia Mathotiana.  Camellias  are  not  so  tender  as 
is  generally  supposed.  We  know  of  several  plants 
that  have  "been  planted  for  many  years  facing  due 
north,  and  they  are  in  rude  health  and  bloom  freely 
every  season. — Ed. 


An  American  engraver. — There  is  an  engraver 
named  Blanc  living  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  United 
States,  who  has  copied  without  permission  or  ac- 
knowledgment a  good  many  of  our  beautiful  cuts. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  copyright  law  between 
England  and  the  United  States  this  gentleman  is 
perhaps  within  his  legal  rights;  but  putting  his  own 
name  on  the  blocks  which  be  copies  without  leave  or 
acknowledgment  compels  us  to  publish  the  fact. 
He  copies  them  by  some  photographic  or  other 
mechanical  process,  and  then  puts  his  own  name 
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on  cuts  with  the  design  or  engraving  of  which  he 
has  had  nothing  to  do.  A  member  of  an  English 
artistic  fraternity,  liuowu  as  tlie  "liorse-coper,"  when 
he  steals  a  horse,  does  not  flaunt  the  thing  in  people's 
faces,  but  with  becoming  modesty  sometimes  ^«  i»rfs 
the  animal  another  colour !  Mr.  Blanc  does  not 
hide  his  doings,  but  takes  a  pretty  little  cut  of  the 
foliage  of  the  Teasle  (Dipsacus),  drawn  by  Alfred 
Parsons  and  engraved  by  Huj'ot ;  takes  off  Huyot's 
name  and  puts  his  own  name  instead.  He  offers  a 
large  selection  of  engravings  to  American  nurserymen 
and  employs  one  of  our  cuts  as  an  advertisement  of 
his  collection,  over  which  no  doubt  he  claims  a 
proprietor's  right. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Aphil  20. 

The  second  show  of  the  present  season  was  held 

on  the  above  date,  the  weather  being  most  genial, 

the  exhibits  varied,  and  the  attendance  numerous. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  sent  a  very  fine  group  of  Roses,  consist- 
ing principally  of  standards.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  were  I5aron  de  Bonstettin,  very  dark  crim- 
.son  ;  Madame  Lambard,  bright  rose ;  Anna  Ollivier, 
large  and  full  flesh  colour ;  Rubens,  white  with  a 
tinge  of  fawn  colour  and  suffused  with  rose  ;  Jean 
Ducher,  salmon  shaded  with  rose,  fine  form  ;  Saf- 
rano,  soft  apricot;  Madame  Hipjjolyte  Jamain, 
white  with  a  bronzy  tint,  beautiful  in  the  bud  ;  Her 
Majesty,  large  and  full,  rosy  pink.  Another  excel- 
lent group  of  Roses  was  staged  by  Mr.  Rumsey, 
Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross.  These  were  both 
standards  and  dwarfs.  Notable  amongst  them  were 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  a  suiierb  variety,  white  tinged 
with  yellow,  the  petals  tipjaed  with  rose  ;  Marechal 
Niel,  deeply  coloured  (this  was  growing  upon  the 
Brier)  ;  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  satiny  pink,  large, 
well  formed  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  fine  shape,  rich 
vermilion ;  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  soft  flesh  colour ; 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  very  large,  bright  rose  :  Charles 
Lefebvre,  brilliant  red,  very  fine  (this  variety  was 
trained  as  a  standard  upon  its  own  roots,  in  which 
way  it  is  said  to  jiroduce  the  finest  flowers)  ;  and 
Camille  Bernardin,  bright  crimson.  A  silver  medal 
was  awarded  in  each  case. 

Groups  of  cut  Narcissi  came  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
of  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  and  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  each 
being  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  also  exhibited 
a  similar  group,  combined  with  a  collection  of  very 
fine  single  Anemones,  to  which  a  bronze  medal  was 
given.  Jlessrs.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  King's  Roail, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection,  not  for  competition, 
in  which  the  flowers  were  all  very  fine  and  fre.sh, 
Horsfieldi  and  Sir  Watkin  being  specially  remark- 
able. We  cannot  but  think  the  flowers  in  all  these 
groups  were  too  much  crowded,  and  the  absence  of 
their  own  foliage  considerably  detracted  from  their 
beauty.  Tlie  most  conspicuous  fiowers  hi  these 
groups  were  Sir  Watkin,  Horsfieldi,  Emperor,  Golden 
Spur,  maximus,  Leedsi,  Mary  Anderson,  cernuus, 
ceruuus  plenns,  princeps,  moschatiis.  Empress, 
capax,  Stella,  ornatus,  cyclamineus,  and  corbularia 
conspicua. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  hardy  Primroses  came 
from  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking, 
and  deservedly  obtained  the  silver  medal  awarded 
them,  forming  as  they  did  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  show.  The  group  occupied  a  stage 
some  50  feet  in  length.  The  numerous  plants  are 
robust  in  habit  and  most  floriferous,  whilst  the 
colours  are  so  varied  that  description  is  impossible. 
Those  lovers  of  outdoor  gardens  will  find  unlimited 
scope  for  their  tastes  in  the  varied  and  beautiful 
colours  of  these  lovely  Primroses. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  a  large  and  varied  group, 
a  Imirably  arranged,  which  was  deservedly  awarded 
a  small  siver  medal.  Amongst  the  plants.  Palms, 
Dracainas,  Orchids  and  Ferns  were  conspicuous; 
these  were  interspersed  with  Imantophylhnu  minia- 
tum,  Oclina  multiflora,  various  fine  Amarvllids,  An- 


thurium  Rothschildianum,  vigorous  finely  bloomed 
Erica  Cavendishi,  the  curious  Ataccia  cristata,  &c. 

Mr.  Laing,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a 
large  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  not  for  com- 
petition. Amongst  them  were  numerous  Orchids, 
noteworthy  being  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  crassi- 
node,  Devonianum,  Jamesianum,  and  fimbriatum 
oculatum,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  the 
curious  and  rare  Calanthe  discolor. 

Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  the  Clapton  Nurseries, 
staged  a  fine  group  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and 
Roezli  alba,  with  very  large  flowers,  a  similar  batch 
of  O.  Alesandnc,  beautiful  varieties,  Dcndrobiiuii 
lituirtorum,  Cypripedium  Lawrencearnnn,  C.  I'ilio- 
lare,  and  a  very  large  form  of  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum called  Lowi.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  Berkhamp- 
stead,  exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of  Azalea  mollis, 
large  and  varied  in  colour,  also  a  fine  group  of  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Azaleas.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Clark's  variety,  shown  by  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood,  is  a 
fine  seedling  form  with  large,  flat,  cordate-shaped 
brilliantly  coloured  spathes. 

Ferns  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton, 
amongst  whicli  were  good  examples  of  Gymno- 
grannuas,  Cheilanthes,  Cincinalis,  Leucostegias, 
Davallias,  Adiantums,  Doryopteris,  Aspleniums, 
Pteris  Mayi  and  P.  tremula  flaccida  (both  of 
which  received  certificates).  A  large  bronze  medal 
was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Messrs.  Paul  ,and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  group 
of  Amaryllids,  amongst  which  were  Thackeray,  a 
large,  well-formed,  bright  scarlet  flower,  with  white 
star ;  Walter  Besant,  white,  streaked  with  deep  red ; 
George  Elliott,  a  very  large,  deep  red  flower ;  and 
Eldorado,  which  would  appear  to  be  the  precursor 
of  a  yellow  flower,  pale  lemon  colour,  with  a  few 
streaks  of  red ;  and  also  A.  E.  D.  Blackmore,  a 
somewhat  small  flower,  white,  centre  of  petals 
llaked  with  fiery  red,  which  received  a  certificate  ; 
Charles  Kingsley,  deep  blood-red,  white  star,  &c. 

Amaryllids  also  caiue  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  They 
were  Edith  Wynne,  which  received  a  certificate ; 
King  of  Crimsons,  Guy  Mannering,  fine  form,  bril- 
liant red,  with  pale  green  star ;  Ovid,  a  white 
fiower,  flaked  with  red,  having  two  spikes  from  one 
bulb,  each  bearing  six  blooms.  Mr.  Douglas's  group 
contained  Hilda,  bright  scarlet,  with  white  star, 
very  fine,  which  was  deservedly  certificated  ;  Hero, 
a  large,  good-shaped  flower,  deep  crimson-scarlet, 
with  greenish  white  star.  Groups  of  Indian 
Azaleas  in  the  amateurs'  class  came  from  Mr. 
Wheeler,  gardener  to  Lady  Goldsmid,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Regent's  Park;  Mr.  Eason,  gardener  to 
Mr.  B.  Noakes,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate ;  and 
Mr.  Wesker,  gardener  to  Mr.  Heaver,  Tooting. 
Amongst  the  most  notable  forms  were  Charmer, 
Stella,  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Nassau,  Roi  de 
HoUande,  and  Ferdinand  Keglejan.  The  exhibitors 
in  the  nurserymen's  class  were  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood,  and  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Sydenham.  Notable  in  their  collections  were  the 
following  varieties:  Apollo,  a  fine  single  white;  Jean 
Vervaene,  with  plain  scarlet  flowers  and  others 
variegated  ;  J.  G.  Veitch,  and  E.  H.  Brandt,  a  fine 
large  semi-double  white. 

Cyclamens  came  from  Mr.  J.  Odell — Queen  of 
Crimsons,  a  lai'ge,  bold,  deep  crimson  flower,  and 
majesticum,  a  gigantic  flower,  white  with  a  rosy 
magenta  throat ;  the  latter  received  a  certificate. 

Mr.  James  sent  t'inerarias,  of  which  the  following 
were  certificated,  viz.,  Eclipse,  crimson  self:  Ariel, 
rosy  mauve  ;  Royalty,  a  grand  deep  blue  self ;  and 
Jubilee,  white  flaked  with  magenta.  Cinerarias 
also  came  from  Mr.  Salter,  Selborne,  Streatham. 
Groups  of  alpine  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
came  from  Jlessrs.Paul  and  Sons,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
and  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  In  the  former 
the  most  notable  Avere  various  Primulas,  Houstonia 
cajrulea,  hardy  Cyclamens,  Scillas,  Adonis  vernalis, 
Epigiea  repens,  Saxifraga  aretioides  prajcox,  Fritil- 
laries,&c.;  thelattergroup  was  rcmarkablefor its  rich 
\-ariety  of  Indian  and  other  Primroses,  such  as  the 
lovely  forms  rosea  and  nivalis,  cashmeriana,  den- 
ticulata,  spectabilis,  marginata,  and  others  ;  Fritil- 
laria  Moggriclgei,  Orchis,  Sambucina  lutea,  and  vari- 
ous Saxifrages  and  Anemones. 


Auriculas  came  from  Mr.  Chas.  Tunier,  of  Slough, 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Ilford,  and  Paul  and  Sons,  both 
show  and  alpine  forms.  The  following  new  kinds 
received  certificates — Mr.  Douglas,  for  A.  Montrose, 
Rev.  Chas.  Kingsley,  and  Tiresias. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  sent 
two  new  Roses,  viz.,  American  Beauty,  a  very  large 
rosy  jiink  flower ;  and  the  Puritan — the  latter  re- 
ceived a  certificate. 

Mr.  Chambers  sent  a  large  quantity  of  his  A'iolet 
Victoria,  which  appears  to  be  an  abundant  bloomer 
with  large  <leep  puqjle  flowers,  which  are  very  fra- 
grant.    A  certificate  was  awarded. 

Pelargoniums  came  fi'om  Mr.  Phillips,  Langley 
Broom,  Slough ;  amongst  which  we  noted  as  very 
fine.  Martial,  Mdme.  fhibaut.  Grand  Lilas,  Rosetta, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

Tree  Carnations  were  staged  by  Mr.  Chas. Turner, 
Slough. 

A  detailed  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  adver- 
tising columns. 


LAW. 


OVERSEERS  OF  LEWISHAM  I'.  H.  J.  COBB. 
At  the  Greenwich  Police  Court  on  Wednesday, 
before  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  this  case,  mentioned 
in  our  columns  last  week,  was  resumed.  On  behalf 
of  Mr.  Cobb,  it  was  contendei.1  that  by  section  211 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  he  could  only  be  rated  at 
one-fourth  for  his  nursery.  This  was  objected  to  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Public  Health  Act  did  not  apply 
to  the  metropolitan  district,  except  where  a  special 
provision  was  made,  and  that  an  objection  which 
was  raised  to  the  mode  of  assessment  would  be  out- 
side his  Worship's  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Montagu 
Williams  made  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the 
rates,  remai'king  that  the  case  at  Worthing  was 
somewhat  different  to  this,  inasmuch  as  he  under- 
stood that  there  was  no  dwelling-house  in  that  case. 


Death  of  Mr.  Richard  Carr. — It  is  with  great 
regret  that  we  liave  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Carr,  the  excellent  gardener  on  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's (Welbeck)  estate,  from  an  accident  at  Retford 
Station  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  iust.  He  was  on 
his  way  from  London  to  Worksop,  and,  having  to 
change  at  the  above  station,  .attempted  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  but  in  doing  so  he  alighted  on  one 
of  the  steps  of  the  continuous  footboard  below, 
and,  in  consequence,  wt.s  dragged  along  and  crushed 
against  the  platform.  When  extricated,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  received  severe  internal  injuries, 
to  which  he  succumbed.  Mr.  Carr  was  highly 
respected  by  his  employer  and  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  leaves  a  widow  with  seven 
sons  and  a  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey. — We  have  also  to  record 
the  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one,  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  had  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Shardeloes.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
gardeners  in  England,  and  won  for  many  years  the 
highest  fruit  prizes  at  the  Botanic  Society's  exhi- 
bitions when  the  fruit  shows  there  were  the  best 
of  the  kind  about  London.  He  will  also  be  re- 
membered for  the  fine  specimens  of  Pelargoniums 
which  he  used  to  cultivate  so  well. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"The  Culture  of  Veget.iWe=i  and  Flowers  fi  om  Seeds  and 
Roots."  3rd  Fdition.    Snt.ton  &  Sons. 

"Playing  at  Botany."  By  Phoebe  Allen.  Hatchards, 
Piccadilly,  London. 

"  Luck  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main  Me^ns  of  Orgiinic  ftlodifi- 
cation?"    Trubncr  ii  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


"N&meB     of    plants. — /■    '?aaniht-s,   Nottingham. — Your 

Narcissus  is  v, ry  similar  to  Sir  Watkin. /.  .>;.,  Halifax. — 

A  very  handsome  form  of  Odontoglossum  Chestertoni. — ■ — 

T.  E.  //.—Cassia  toment' sa. .•/.   H. — Anemone  hoitcnsia 

pavonlna,  Primuli  otficinalis  x  vulgaris  hybrid;    Maekaya 

bella. B.,  Gucrnmi. — 1,  Solanum  jasrainoides,  should  be 

hardy    with    you;    2.    Calceolaria    violacea. //.    K.    G.~ 

Climber  text  week  ;  Dendrolium  lituiflorum. /.  /'.,  M'ar- 

wiclc. — 1,  Dendrobium  cretaceum  ;    2,    D.   primiiliniim. 

A   L  .  i'a/H^cK'/;.— Quite  a  common  occurrence  in  the  variety 

of  Fuchsia  you  send. P..  F.,  Oakham. — The  lilac  flower  is 

Dicentra    formosa  ;     Saxifraga    oppoeitifolia,     Pulmonaria 
offieinaUs, 
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FimESTRY  NOTES. 

RiNO-sHAKEN  TREES. — Have  any  of  yoiu-  cone- 
siiondeiits  noticed  that  dead  Oak  trees  are 
suldom  ring-shaken,  the  evil  being  mostly  found 
in  living  trees !  This  ring-shako  prevails  to 
such  an  extent  in  some  woods  and  in  certain 
localities,  as  to  demand  more  attention  from 
foresters  than  it  has  yet  received.  No  tiudjer 
merchant  will  buy  ring  shaken  timber,  and 
when  woods  get  the  name  of  being  affected  that 
w.iy  it  hurts  the  sales  greatly.  We  have  one  of 
the  largest  ( •.ik  woods  in  England  here,  and  it 
is  remarkable  to  what  extent  the  shaken  timber 
varies  in  <(uantity  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  wood, 
and  the  fact  is  just  as  well  known  to  all  the 
timber  merchants  of  the  district  as  to  our- 
selves. The  altitude  of  differeut  parts  of  the 
wood  varies  to  the  extent  of  500  feet,  but  the 
shaken  trees  are  found  in  the  highest  and  lowest 
parts  alike,  an<l  among  large  and  small  trees. 
The  only  fact  r.eemingly  bearing  on  the  cause  is 
that  there  are  most  shaken  trees  on  the  wettest 
ground.  In  some  cases  large  trees  that  would 
be  worth  a  good  few  pounds  if  sound  are  found  to 
be  almo.st  worthless,  and  when  sawn  up  just  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  Whether  severe  frosts  or  drought 
or  both  are  the  cause  of  the  rending  of  the 
rings  one  cannot  be  sure,  and  little  or  no  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  has  ever  been  attempted, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  on  well  drained  ground  the  evil  is 
likely  to  be  least  ;  hence,  whether  tlie  trees  be 
youug  or  old,  it  is  wise  to  provide  drainage,  at 
least  to  carry  off  the  surface-water. 

Thinxino  plantation.s.  —  "  CaleJonicus's  " 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  hedgerow  timljer  I 
can  well  imderstand,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  his 
best  to  dis]iel  some  of  the  darkness  that  exists 
on  the  subject  of  timber-production  in  Scotland, 
from  which  the  most  determined  advocates  of 
severe  thinning  on  the  hedgerow  principle 
mostly  hail.  If,  as  the  rubbishy  sermon  on 
forestry  at  the  Edinburgh  exhibition  inculcates, 
the  light  must  permeate  all  parts  of  the  wood 
in  order  to  produce  good  timber,  why,  then, 
hedgerow  trees  ought  to  surpass  all  others  as 
timber,  but  "  Caledonicus,"  I  can  see,  has 
found,  by  the  truest  of  all  tests,  the  timber 
market,  how  useless  it  is.  It  is  the  same  eveiy 
where.  I  cannot  give  "  Caledonicus  "  offliand 
the  proper  distances  at  which  good  trees  can  be 
grown,  but  I  promise  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  have 
time,  for  although  examples  of  mature  planta- 
tions judiciously  planted  and  grown  are  all  but 
impossible  to  find,  still  any  practical  man  may 
tell  from  isol  ited  examples  on  any  estate  how 
much  room  any  kind  of  tree  requii-es  to  produce 
a  certain  V  i  Ik  of  straight  and  clean  timber.  I 
would  j  Lis'  atpresenfc  point  out  to  such  earnest  and 
inquirmg  puirons  of  arboriculture  as  Sir  John 
Lubbcck,  whose  purpose  :s  good,  that  even  at  the 
present  unprecedentedly  low  values,  almost  any 
(juantity  of  good,  straight,  and  tall  Oak,  Ash, 
Sycamorr,  Beech,  Birch,  Alder,  Larch,  and  Firs 
cm  be  grown  and  sold  at  prices  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  make  timber  growing  a  profit- 
able investment.  The  one  hindrance  to  that 
hit'ierto  has  been  the  utterly  stupid  and  extra- 
vajant  system  of  planting  and  thinning  in 
vogue.  The  qiiantity  of  saleable  timber  that 
cm  be  gi'own  to  mature  size  psr  acre  when  "the 
trees  are  of  the  same  sort  or  habit  is  not  realised, 
but  when  it  can  be  proved  that  even  cheap 
Spruce  poles  can  be  grown  to  pay  well,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  more  valuable  woods. 
My  own  conviction  at  present  is  that  from  300 


to  500  good  u.seful  Ash,  Sycamore,  Larch,  or 
Fir  poles  can  be  grown  to  the  acre  in  from  fifty 
to  sixty  years  at  from  5s.  to  15s.  apiece,  but 
certainly  not  on  the  principle  of  permitting  light 
and  air  to  every  part  of  the  wood,  which  wotild 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quality  of  the 
timber  and  its  value  immensely.  Such  quanti- 
ties or  more  to  the  acre  are,  I  am  told,  common 
in  the  natural  forests  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  from  these  the  tine  planks  and  logs  come 
that  crush  English  timber  out  of  the  market. 

Reverting  to  hedgerow  timber,  landlords  can- 
not realise  too  clearly  that  it  is  nothing  but  an 
encumbrance  to  the  land,  alike  profitless  to  them 
and  to  their  tenants.  Isolated  trees  in  hedge- 
rows are  also  almost  worthless  for  purposes  of 
shelter.  Where  such  is  needed  it  should  take 
the  form  of  a  solid  belt  or  plantation  that  would 
serve  as  a  shelter  and  produce  timber  at  the 
same  time. 

The  timber  trade. — Purchasers  say  that 
although  the  turn  over  is  greater  than  ever, 
profits  to  middlemen  are  low.  The  extent  of 
the  consumption  in  such  times  as  these  of  rough 
home-grown  timber  is  great.  In  this  district  on 
a  few  estates  adjoining,  probably  half  a  million 
cubic  feet  has  been  felled  and  sent  to  market 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  seems  as  if  quite  as 
much  will  leave  the  woods  this  season.  One  of 
the  puzzles  of  sales  is  the  difference  of  prices 
realised  even  when  lots  are  sold  by  auction. 
We  fear  that  timber  growers  are  rather  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  timber  dealers  in  this 
matter.  We  notice  that  the  same  men  as  a 
nde  attend  the  same  sales  year  after  year  aiul 
buy  the  same  lots,  other  buyers  abstaining  from 
bidding  for  fear  of  creating  competition  on  their 
own  ground.  It  is  significant  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  exists  among  members  of  the  trade 
on  these  matters,  and  its  effects  on  prices  I  fear 
unfavourable. 


tinct  lines  to  each  tree  there  Is  no  overcrowding  or 
smothering  of  one  species  by  another.  On  the 
highest  ground  at  the  back  we  have  two-thirds  of 
the  space  covered  with  Scotch  and  Spruce  in  reprular 
order — the  lowest  ground  in  front  with  a  third  the 
width  of  the  belt  in  Larch  and  Birch.  In  tliis  class 
of  iilantation  there  is  little  or  no  underwood,  and 
in  the  interior  the  .stems  are  generally  bare  to  the 
to]i.  Quite  another  style  of  wind-break  (jr  shelter 
belt  is  that  composed  of  Birch,  Alder,  and  other 
similar  species  in  the  form  of  underwood  or  poles. 
These,  however,  require  judgment  in  making  the 
periodical  cuttiirgs,  otherwise  if  a  complete  clear- 
ance is  made,  a  year  must  elapse  before  shelter  is 
again  obtained.  This  could  be  obviated  by  taking 
a  longitudinal  cutting  of  half  the  width  of  the  belt. 
This  done  alternately  would  always  leave  a  sufficient 
screen.  In  these  belt  plantations  Beech  is  often 
considerably  used,  not  unfrequently  in  conjiuicticn 
with  Ash.  In  .some  instances  species  are  very  much 
mixed  indeed.  As  a  rule,  for  timber  production  I 
am  not  much  in  favour  of  these  mixed  i)laiitations, 
liut  it  mu.st  be  admitted  that  occasionally  a  long 
price  is  realised  for  such.  In  some  cases  lately 
where  the  Ash  has  been  sold  from  these  mixed 
]ilantations  it  has  shown  a  respectable  total. 

Where  one  kind  of  tree  is  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
]ilanting,  it  either  pays  well  or  is  wortli  nothing. 
WhiTC  the  species  are  mixed,  it  generally  happens 
that  one  or  more  at  the  time  of  felling  are  worth  a 
good  figure,  such  as  is  at  present  the  case  with  the 
.\sh.  i'here  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced in  connection  with  this  plantation  question, 
and  that  is,  the  evils  of  excessive  thinning  and 
lopping.  What  is  done  in  this  direction  must  be 
done  when  the  plantations  are  very  young  or  not  at 
all,  and  when  the  young  trees  are  cut  out  with 
nuithematical  precision  the  chances  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  trees  being  sacrificed,  which,  if  left, 
woidd  have  ultimately  been  the  best  tiraber-pro- 
ilucers.  That  young  trees  should  be  cared  tor  until 
they  are  sufficiently  established  to.  overcome  weeds 
ami  other  rubbish,  which  will  generally  be  pretty 
abundant,  all  will  agree,  but  after  this  my  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  the  less  interference  there  is  on 
the  part  of  the  forester  the  better.  D.  J.  Y. 


TREES  FOR  SHELTER  BELTS. 

L\  a  district  in  an  adjoining  county  which  I  have 
receiuly  visited  I  have  come  across  some  examples 
of  this" class  of  planting.  Trees  of  all  sorts  have 
been  used,  but  perhaps  fhe  Scotch  Fir  is  the  most 
abundant.  In  any  case  it  is  the  tree  which  first 
arrests  attention."  Whether  on  financial  grounds 
the  very  extensive  use  of  this  Pine  is  advisable  is 
open  to  que-stion,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its 
effect  in  masses  and  belts  is  very  good.  Very 
much,  however,  depends  upon  how  and  where  it  is 
used.  For  use  in  single  lines  the  Scotch  Fir  does 
not  generally  appear  to  advantage.  Amongst  the 
plantations  which  at  the  present  season  show  to 
the  Ijcst  advantage  are  those  where  both  evergreen 
and  decid\ious  trees  have  beeu  adopted.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  where  they  have  been  mixed  pell-mell, 
but  where  judgment  has  been  used  in  the  arrange- 
ment. In  one  case  I  noticed  a  broad  belt  which 
had  been  planted  upon  a  gentle  ascent.  The  bulk 
of  this  consi.-tel  of  Scotch  and  Spruce,  but  the 
foreground  was  planted  with  Larch,  the  extreme 
outskirts  being  Birch.  This  belt,  well  to  the  west 
or  north-west  of  the  house,  breaks  the  cold  winds, 
and  at  the  same  time  catches  the  morning  sun. 
At  the  time  I  was  on  the  spot  the  morning  was 
especially  brilliant,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
Scotch  and  Spruce  in  the  background,  with  the  bare 
Virown  branches  of  the  Larch  and  the  silvery  white 
of  the  Birch  in  front,  had  a  very  pretty  effect.  If 
the  order  of  planting  had  been  reversed,  and  the 
Larch  and  Birch  placed  to  the  windward,  this  effect 
would  have  been  lost,  and  as  a  shelter  or  a  timber 
investment  the  belt  would  not  have  been  any  better. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  that  very  much  depends  on 
arrangement,  not  merely  in  the  groups  in  the  orna- 
mental grounds  proper,  but  in  plantations  or  belts 
which  are  distinctly  seen  from  them.  In  the  arrange- 
ment I  have  spoken  of,  the  views  of  those  who  object  to 
mixed  planting  are  directly  met,  as  by  giving  dis- 


Leafing  of  the  Oak. — For  many  springs  I  have 
noticed  the  varied  tints  in  an  Oak  wood,  and  found 
on  a  closer  inspection  that  one  tree  will  be  nearly 
in  full  leaf  with  the  shoots  2  inches  or  3  inches  in 
length,  whilst  in  another  close  beside  it  the  buds 
will  have  hardly  begun  to  swell.  I  am  unable  to 
account  for  it,  and  it  has  often  puzzled  me  ;  neither 
soil  nor  situation  has  anything  to  do  with  this  great 
difference,  and  we  must  inquire  whether  it  is  due 
to  different  varieties,  and  if  the  acorns  from  an 
early  tree  will  produce  earlier  plants,  and  whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  timber,  or  in  the 
hardiness  of  the  plants  .' — J.  S.  R. 

The  Silver  Birch. — I  have  often  felt  surprised 
that  this  tree  should  not  be  more  extensively 
planted  in  pleasure  grounds,  parks,  and  on  large 
estates  generally  than  it  is.  In  manner  of  growth 
it  is  so  graceful,  so  distinct  from  all  other  forest  or 
linrdy  trees,  as  to  render  it  eminently  fitted  for 
purposes  of  isolation.  A  large  well-developed  tree,  so 
placed  that  its  natural  habit  is  fully  displayed,  forms 
a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  garden  landscape,  not 
onlv  "when  in  full  leaf,  but  also  during  the  winter 
months,  when,  denuded  of  foliage,  its  characteristic 
features  are  more  fully  revealed.  The  graceful, 
spray-like  pendulous  growth  and  silvery  bark  show 
up  charmingly  against  the  fresh  bright  turf  of  a 
well-kept  lawn,  a  tree  dotted  here  and  there  about 
))leasure  grounds  doing  much  towards  relieving 
them  of  their  sameness,  and,  where  Evergreens  are 
largely  emploved,  the  rather  sombre  aspect  during 
the  dull  months  of  the  year.  There  are,  however, 
a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Silver  Birch  might 
be  employed.  It  has  a  very  pretty  appearance 
when  so  placed  among  coniferous  trees  and  ever- 
green shrubs  that  they  form  a  background  to  it,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  head  of  the  Birch  stands 
out  clear  and  well  defined,  whilst  the  white  stem  is 
as  it  were  framed  in  verdure.  In  parks,  good  use 
might  be  made  of  this  tree  by  grouping  it  here  and 
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there  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bright  stems  would 
be  distinctly  visible  when  the  foliage  was  off.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  there  is  considerable 
variety  amongst  the  Silver  Birches — some  having 
the  bark  much  more  silvery  than  others,  and  having 
consequently,  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  a 
much  higher  value.  It  is  a  pity  that  seeds  should 
be  saved  from  inferior  varieties.  Were  a  rigorous 
selection  made,  choosing  only  those  trees  remark- 
able for  their  clean  white  bark,  a  great  improve- 
ni'^nt  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  manifested, 
and  the  value  of  this  tree  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  would  be  sensibly  increased. — J.  G. 


SNOWSTORMS  AND  OAK  WOODS. 

The  woods  as  well  as  the  ornamental  gTOunds  have 
s  iffered  from  the  snowstorms.  The  Oak  esi^ecially 
s  3ems  to  have  come  in  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
damage.  A  large  Oak  wood  with  which  I  have  to 
do  presents  rather  a  singular  appearance.  The 
trees  average  perhaps  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  are 
regularly  distributed.  In  the  portions  where  the 
underwood  has  lieen  cut  within  the  last  few  years 
the  damage  is  most  easily  seen.  The  damage  chiefly 
consists  in  the  splintering  of  branches,  though  some 
are  broken  completely  off.  The  degi-ee  of  damage 
varies  a  good  deal.  In  the  worst  cases  large  limbs 
have  been  torn  away  close  to  the  stems,  and  also 
here  and  there  portions  of  the  main  stem  itself.  In 
not  a  few  instances  the  trees  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved altogether.  It  is  here  that  judgment  is 
necessary.  To  fell  a  tree  which  is  in  a  healthy, 
grov\ing  state,  and  leave  a  blank  in  a  wood  where  it 
is  wanted  for  the  sake  of  the  crop,  means  a  con- 
siderable loss.  To  leave  it  for  any  length  of  time 
in  such  an  injured  condition,  that  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  its  decaying  is  worse.  A  little 
information  from  foresters  and  others  who  have 
been  able  to  observe  the  effect  in  after  years  upon 
Oaks  which  have  been  badly  torn  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  be  valuable. 

There  are  few  instances  in  the  case  under  notice 
where  more  than  one  large  branch  forming  a  por- 
tion, perhaps  a  third,  of  the  head  has  been  broken . 
The  splintering  averages  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  down 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  fractures,  how-ever,  are 
mostly  superficial,  and  do  not  go  more  than  an  inch 
or  two  into  the  wood  of  the  stem.  The  temptations 
to  simply  trim  off  the  rounded  part  as  neatly  as 
possible,  and  leave  the  tree  to  recover  itself  if  it 
will,  are  great  in  the  majority  of  cases.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  cause  for  precipitate  action,  as  a 
season  or  two  would  not  severely  injure  what  re- 
mains of  the  tree,  but  would  be  long  enough  to  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  way  in  which  the  damage  was 
likely  to  affect  it  ultimately. 

^Vhere  trees  so  damaged  are  standing  in  under- 
wood which  w'ill  be  ready  for  cutting  in  a  year  or 
two,  the  wisdom  of  bicling  the  time  is  still  more 
obvious.  In  such  cases  as  little  as  jjossible  should 
be  done  to  the  damaged  trees  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  iinderwood.  Where  branches  are 
partially  suspended,  and  the  splintering  is  very  bad, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  free  the  trees,  but  it  will  be 
better  to  allow  what  is  removed  in  this  way  to  lie 
where  it  falls  than  to  attempt  to  clear  it  away. 
The  minor  cases  of  breakage  will  be  more  easy  to 
deal  with,  as  when  tKey  occur  close  to,  or  nearly 
close  to,  the  stem  or  a  main  limb,  the  fractured 
portions  should  be  cleanly  trimmed  close  up  to  the 
part  from  which  they  grew.  This  is  important,  as  by 
allowing  ragged  .scrags  to  remain,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  detrimental  to  tlie  ultimate  worth  of 
the  tree.  Where  the  branches  have  been  torn  com- 
pletely in  two  several  feet  from  their  junction  with 
a  large  branch  on  the  main  stem,  it  will  be  better 
to  simply  fore.shorten  them  by  means  of  a  clean  cut. 
The_  actual  cost  will  not  be  very  heavy,  as  where  it 
is  accessible  the  wood  which  has  been  broken  oft' 
will  go  a  good  way  towards  paying  for  the  labour. 
In  the  wood  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  as  the 
trees  themselves  are  not  large,  few  of  the  broken 
branches  will  be  of  use  for  anything  except  fire- 
wood. In  a  few  instances  mound  posts  may  be  cut 
out,  but  generally  with  damaged  wood  of  this  sort 
trees  must  average,  say,  20  feet  cubic  before  much 
usable  material  will  be  found  amongst  the  wreckage. 


In  connection  with  this  it  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  how  w-oods  and  plantations  on  exposed  hill- 
sides fared  during  these  storms.  This  particular 
wood  occupied  a  comparatively  sheltered  site.  With 
regard  to  the  telegraphs,  I  have  been  toki  that  they 
suffered  less  on  exposed  downs  than  on  the  level, 
or  in  low  situations.  This,  I  presume,  must  have 
been  owing  to  the  snow  having  little  opportunity  to 
accumulate  on  the  wires  where  the  wind  caused  a 
continual  movement.  How  far  this  would  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  plantations  I  cannot  say,  but 
there  certainly  is  a  difference  between  the  character 
of  the  wTCckage  after  a  snowstorm  and  that  after  a 
gale  of  wind.  D.  J.  Y. 

MISMANAGED  TREES. 
In  suggesting  the  necessity  for  uprooting  a  treci 
however  much  misplaced  it  may  be  or  injurious  to 
other  trees  of  greater  importance,  we  generally  meet 
with  as  much  repugnance  as  one  would  encounter 
in  a  proposition  for  removing  a  house,  unless  the 
individual  happens  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
arboriculture  or  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
landscape  gardening.  Hence,  may  be  seen  in  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  such  places  as  those  under  con- 
sideration innumerable  instances  amongst  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  a  struggle  for  life  that  goes  on  until 
a  portion,  and  generally  those  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, die,  leaving  those  behind  half  killed  and 
in  a  condition  from  which  they  never  recover, 
through  the  effects  of  the  fight  for  food  and  air  in 
which  root  and  branch  have  so  long  been  engaged. 
The  fatal  effects  of  this  overcrowding  are  most 
apparent  after  seasons  such  as  the  present,  when 
the  comparative  absence  of  water  in  the  soil 
through  the  spring  is  followed  by  a  hot,  dry,  rain- 
less summer. 

Throughout  the  country,  in  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  resting  on  a  sand  or  gravelly  stratum,  the  soil 
at  the  present  time  in  which  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  placed  is  as  dry  almost  as  the  dust  on  the  sur- 
face, and  which  the  ordinary  rainfall  of  any  single 
season  will  never  moisten.  Where  trees  are  too 
much  crowded  in  dry  seasons  their  roots  extract 
the  moisture  from  the  subsoil  to  such  an  extent  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  afterwards 
becoming  moistened  deep  down,  where  the  prin- 
cipal feeding  roots  exist.  Frequently  in  removing 
trees  so  placed  even  after  very  wet  seasons,  I  have 
found  that  when  the  first  2  feet  of  the  surface  soil 
were  removed  the  earth  underneath  was  as  dry  as 

dust the   water   evidently  having   found  its   way 

further  out  from  an  apparent  inability  to  enter  the 
dry,  impervious  mass  which,  in  all  probability, 
when  once  reduced  to  this  state,  never  after  gets 
sufficiently  moistened  to  be  in  a  condition  fit  for 
the  support  of  healthy  vegetable  life.  Again,  on 
the  boundary  line  of  places  such  as  those  under 
consideration,  how  often  do  we  see  good  intentions 
defeated  through  mismanagement  ?  To  secure  the 
desired  privacy,  or  hide  something  objectionable, 
trees  are  planted  with  little  or  imperfect  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground,  which  just  receives  a  shallow 
digging,  after  that  they  are  planted  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  intention  being  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject in  the  least  possible  time,  forgetting  that,  how- 
ever good  the  land  may  be,  there  is  still  a  limit  to 
its  capabilities  in  supporting  vegetable  life. 

In  exposed  situations  sutBciently  close  planting 
is  necessary,  the  hardier  trees  acting  as  nurses  to 
such  as  are  more  tender  ;  but  too  often  we  see  the 
nurses,  instead  of  being  removed  when  their  ser- 
vices have  ceased  to  be  required,  allowed  to  remain 
all  intergrowm,  until  the  under  brajiches  of  the 
whole  are  de-stroyed,  leaving  the  weakly  attenuated 
stems  standing  like  a  plantation  of  clothes-props, 
showing  most  objectionably  their  inability  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  planted.  In  all 
cases  such  as  those  in  question,  the  preparation  of 
the  land  should  be  of  a  nature  to  give  a  reasonable 
chance  for  the  well-doing  of  the  trees  after  they 
have  been  planted.  This  cannot  possibly  be  done 
unless  the  ground  is  trenched  2  feet  deep,  if  its 
character  is  such  as  to  admit  of  this  depth.  The 
trees  should  be  judiciously  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  adaptability  to  the  nature  of  soil  and  locality, 
and  not  too  closely  planted ;  as  they  grow  up,  thin- 


ning should  be  carried  out  with  judgment,  and  a 
the  proper  time. 

Where  the  treatmen  is  in  accordance  with  these 
simple  rules,  especially  as  to  timely  thinning,  there 
need  be  little  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked  that  a  great  number  of  people  in 
planting  forget  that  the  trees  they  plant  will  ever 
get  any  larger  ;  and  that  others  appear  to  think  that 
evervtiiing  planted  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
time"  indefinite.  In  the  inner  or  more  central  pai-(s 
of  suburban  places,  in  addition  to  the  mistaken 
management  of  the  existent  trees,  any  after-plant- 
ing that  is  carried  out  is  often  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable character,  not  only  as  to  the  description  of 
the  trees  selected,  but  the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  and  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 

In  the  selection  preference  is  frequently  given  to 
coniferous  trees,  the  whole  of  our  fine  deciduous 
tre^s  being  excluded.  A  greater  mistake  than  this 
cannot  possibly  be  committed,  if  we  think  of  the 
distant  future ';  for  the  time  wall  inevitably  come 
when  the  existent  deciduous  trees  will  decay,  leav- 
ing nothing  to  take  their  places  except  such  of  the 
Conifers  as  are  ultimately  found  capable  of  with- 
standing the  severest  frosts  experienced  at  long  in- 
tervals. Then,  as  to  position  ;  instead  of  leaving 
the  all-essential  open  vistas,  so  indispensable  to  gi\  e 
breadth,  repose,  and  impart  general  effect,  the 
dotting  svstem  is  jerpetrated,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  an  orchard  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
trees  at  more  than  ordinary,  though  regular,  dis- 
tances apart.  This  is  a  glaring  mistake,  and  one  that 
is  much  on  the  increase. 

If  we  come  nearer  the  mansion  how  often  do  we 
see  a  Wellingtonia,  or  some  other  monarch  of  the 
forest,  placed  so  near  that  by  the  time  it  has  fairly 
begun  to  show  its  character  it  will  become  a  matter 
of  necessitv  to  remove  either  the  tree  or  the  house.  In 
the  preparations  for  planting  these  trees  the  common 
mistake  is  often  made  of  digging  the  ground  over  a 
considerable  depth  without  anj-thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  that  is  certain  to 
accumulate  in  "the  newly-loosened  soil,  which  acts 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  water  that  drains  into  it 
from  the  surrounding  ground,  thus  precluding  the 
possibilitT  of  the  tree  so  placed  thriving  as  i 
should  dii.  B.  T. 


Picea  concolor.— This  fine  Conifer  is  easily 
distin-nisheil  bv  the  irregular  arrangement  of  the 
leaves;  they  do  not  form  a  row  on  either  side  of  the 
stem,  as  in'  most  of  the  Riceas,  but  grow  from  the 
top  and  even  the  bottom  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
about  2  inches  long,  of  a  whitish  hue  changing  to 
pale  o-reen  as  tliev  grow  old,  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  being  of  "the  same  colour.  The  cones  are 
borne  iii  an  upright  manner  singly  on  the  branches, 
and  are  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long.  As  a  tree 
its  colour  is  very  pleasing,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
more  extensivelv  planted  than  it  is,  being  verv 
symmetrical  and"  free  as  regards  growth.  It  should 
be  planted  iu  elevated  positions  in  preference  to 
low  lying  lands,  for  although  it  grows  very  freely 
in  the  latter,  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  be  cut  by 
sprino-  frosts.  P.  Lowiana  and  Parsonsiana  are  often 
confounded  with  P.  concolor,  but  they  differ  in  the 
leaves  being  somewhat  longer  and  arranged  in  a 
re°-ular  row  on  each  side  of  the  stem;  they  then 
curve  o-racefuUv  upward,  and  form,  as  it  were,  an 
inverted  arch. "  P.  concolor  is  freely  distributed 
throughout  California,  where  it  attains  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  large-sized  tree,— A. 

The  Arouian  Thorn.— This  species  (Cratiegns 
Aronia),  indigenous  to  Greece,  as  well  as  several 
otlier  countries  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and 
introduced  in  ISIO,  is  a  distinct-looking  handsome 
tree  of  about  25  feet  in  height.  It  has  a  very 
densely  branched,  rather  erect  habit  of  growth; 
the  leaves  are  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  deeply 
lobed  and  toothed  at  the  edges;  the  young 
shoots  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves  are  slightly 
pubescent  The  flowers,  which  generally  expand  in 
June  are  white,  followed  by  large  yellow  fruit 
whicii  ripen  in  September  and  are  very  orna- 
mental. It  is  an  interesting  park  or  avenue  tree. 
— G. 
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"This  1b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 


but 


NAMING  ROSES. 


With  the  arrival  of  the  new  Roses  of  the  year 
comes  a  whole  series  of  qiiestions  with  regard  to 
the  naming  of  seedling  varieties,   a  proceeding 
wliich  certainly  seems  in  many  cases  about  as 
inconveniently  managed  as  maybe,  owing  either 
to  the  inordinate  length  of  the  names  employed, 
or  to  the  casual  way  in  which  the  same  name  is 
applied  to  ditt'erent  varieties  (though  sometimes, 
by  trausliition  of  its  title,  one  variety  finds  itself 
possessed  of  several  names),  or  else  to  the  great 
difficulty   in   pronouncing   the    name   selected. 
That  the  nuisance  of  names  "long  enough  to 
have  a  perspective"  is  not  abated,  the  current  list 
of  novelties  affords  the  usual  evidence.     JIadame 
Edouard  de   Bonnieres   de  Wierre,  though   an 
attractive  Rose,  has  more  name  than  any  one 
variety  ought  fairly  to  be  asked  to  carry,  and 
Comtesse   tie    Roseraont-Chabot    de   Lussay   is 
hardly  better  off.     It  is  said  that  the  original 
fidl   style   and   title   of    a   once    widely   gi-own 
variety  was  Souvenir  de  la  Voyage  de  sa  Majest6 
la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  but  even  if  that  were  at 
all  exaggerated,  such  names  as  Soeur  Bernede 
de  Saint-Vincent  de   Paul,    Nouveau  deuil   de 
rArcheveque  de   Paris,   MadeuKjiselle    Eugenie 
Leprovost  de  Launay,  Deuil   de   I'Amiral  Du- 
mont  d'Urville,  Impuratrice  Blarie  Feodorowna 
de  Russie,  and  so  on,  are,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
ceedingly unpractical.     Not  long  ago  we  were 
treated  to   Fiangailles  de  la  Princess  Stephanie 
et  de  I'Archiduc  Rodolphe,  with  the  result  that 
this  Rose  is  now  known  under  four  other  appel- 
lations formed  from  the  names  of   the  happy 
couple  either  separately  or  together  ;   and   in 
the   same   year   a  good   dark    Rose   was   rele- 
gated to  the  limbo  of  obscurity  almost  untried 
owing    to    hardly    an3'one    venturing    to   face 
s>ich    a    name    as    Comte    Frederic    de    Thmi- 
Hohensteiu.     A  Hybrid  Perpetual  that  is  still 
esteemed  as  a  pot  Ruse  in  some  places  has  for 
several  years  dragged  on  its  existence  as  Mdlle. 
Bertlie  dn  Mesnil  de  Montcliauveau.   One  almost 
wishes  that  such  a  Rose  might  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tuuity    not  always   denied  to  a  J'ouug  lady  of 
changing  its   name.      The   objections   to  these 
interminably  long  names  are  numerous.     In  the 
first  place,  the  possessirjn  of  SHcli  seriously  pre- 
judices a  Rose's  chance  of  getting  widely  into 
cultivatiiiii,   fi)r   people   will   not   be    bothered 
with  a  variety  whose  name  cannot  be  anj'thing 
like  included  on  an  ordinary  label  and  is  as  in- 
convenient    to    remember    as    to     pronounce. 
Again,  though  foreigners  have  been  said  always 
to  spell  belter  than  they  pronounce,  yet,  how- 
ever'? these  long  names  may  fare  in  their  own 
country,  the  spelling  of  them  here  quickly  be- 
comes highly  diversitied.     An  instance  in  point 
is  Coustantin  Petriakoft',  the  changes  upon  whose 
patronymic  have  been  so  persistently  rung,  tliat 
at  the  present  tniie  probably  there  is  not  a  Rose 
catalogue  or  horticultural  print  in  the  country 
that  does  not  call  him  Fretiakofl'  or  Tretiakofi', 
or  by  some  other  amended  title.     Then  the  prac- 
tice above  alluded  to  of  employing  parts  only 
of  a  very  long  name  is  fraught  with  inconve- 
nience, for  no   two  growers  will  ever  use  the 
same  ahlireviation;  and  where  the  name  is  diffi- 


cult of  lironounciation  everyone  adopts  that 
section  of  it  which  he  is  best  able  to  utter  with- 
out danger  of  loosening  his  front  teeth.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  between  the  two  extremes  of 
the  iiompous  Fian§ailles  de  la  Princesse  Ste- 
phanie et  de  I'Archiduc  Rodolphe  and  the  too 
familiar  Stephanie  we  find  the  intermediate 
forms  of  Princesse  Stephanie,  as  well  as  of 
Archiduc  Rodolphe  and  the  two  names  com- 
bined, so  that  one  never  knows  where  in  a 
catalogue  to  look  f i  ir  the  variety. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  south  of 
France,  whither  all  the  world  congregates  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  in  search  of  sunshine, 
should  lie  so  well  adai)ted  to  Rose-raising,  as 
the  seedlings  get  named  after  notable  visitors, 
whatever  their  nationality,  and  we  get  such 
names  as  Prince  Chipetouzikofl",  Prince  Leon 
Kotschoubey,  Prince  Wasiltchikoff  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  synonymous  with  Tea  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh),  Baronne  Peletan  de  Kinkeline, 
Natascha  Metschersky,  Souvenir  de  Katia 
Metschersky,  Madame  Olympe  Terestchenko, 
and  Madame  Elise  Stchegoletf  :  These  Roses 
will  never  be  popular  in  this  country,  be- 
cause people  who  talk  much  about  them  get  the 
reputation  in  their  neighbourhood  of  habitually 
using  such  terrible  bad  language  ;  but  we  can 
afford  to  leave  varieties  with  this  sort  of  names 
to  cultivators  in  countries  where  the  machinery 
is  cheap  for  setting  open  one's  mouth  wide 
enough  to  allow  such  words  to  emerge  whole. 

Happily,  there  are  no  pedantic  latinisms  em- 
ployed uow-adays  in  naming  Roses,  and  Smithi, 
Jonesiana,  and  so  on  no  longer  tend  to  con- 
found garden  varieties  with  true  species  ;  but 
an  element  of  confusion  undoubtedly  exists  in 
the  free  translations  of  names  in  which  some 
growers  indulge.  It  is  not  true  that  all  the 
French  nurserymen  are  'distributing  M.  Gesch- 
wind's  Eriunerung  an  Brod  as  Souvenir  de  Pam  ; 
but  when  the  Erlkonig  of  one  catalogue  appears 
as  Roi  des  Aunes  in  another,  or  when  Boule  de 
Neit'e  turns  up  over  the  water  as  Snowball, 
catalogue-makers  may  well  ask  how  they  are  to 
arrange  their  lists.  This  possibility  of  transla- 
tion is  a  strong  argument  against  the  use  of 
fancy  names,  as'tlie  names  of  persons  are  at  any 
rate  mitrauslatable,  and  even  titles  are  suffi- 
ciently similar  in  French  and  English  for  it  to 
be  immaterial  whether  a  Rose  is  called  Comtesse 
trC)xford  or  Countess  of  Oxford. 

Another  source  of  great  inconvenience  is  the 
"iving  the  same  name  to  more  than  one  variety. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  three  Roses  in- 
volving the  name  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual  was  called  after  the  great  poet,  and 
immediately  after  his  death  twr   '^'■-  ^•  — 


hope  that  any  such  action  would  be  taken  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  some  too-sensitive 
members  ;  in  which  case  it  will  have  to  be  left 
to  the  good  sense  of  raisers  to  avoid  using 
names  like  the  procession — so  long,  that  when 
one  end  came  in  view  the  other  was  still  below 
the  horizon  ;  to  have  some  consideration  for 
the  amiable  Britannic  weakness  in  negotiating 
seipieuces  of  more  than  four  consecutive  con- 
sonants ;  to  eschew  translations  ;  and,  above  all, 
to  avoid  the  emploj-ment  of  names  which  have 
been  previously  given  to  varieties  still  in  culti- 
vation, whether  in  the  same  class  or  not. 


other  Roses, 


me  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  one  a  Tea-scented 
variety,  were  dedicated  as  "souvenirs;"  the 
fourth  Comte  de  Paris  has  just  appeared,  in 
addition  to  two  Comtesse  de  Paris,  bofh  Hybrid 
Periietuals  ;    and    the    number 


of  names  that 
dn  d.)uble  duty,  once  for  a  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  the  second  time  for  a  Tea,  is  legion.  This 
is  entirely  incxcusaljle,  as  there  can  never  be 
any  lack  "of  names,  and  the  aggravation,  when 
plants  of  some  Tea-scented  variety  have  been 
ordered,  of  receiving  instead  plants  of  some 
hybrid  which  is  not  in  the  least  wanted,  is  con- 
siderable. 

It  seems  likely  that  there  may  be  instituted 
in  France  before  long  a  French  Rose  Society 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  such  an 
organisation  might  be  able  to  modify  the  most 
daring  of  the  abuses  of  Rose  nomenclature,  by 
keepiiig  a  register  of  names,  and  refusing  to 
enter  any  names  already  in  use  or  of  extrava- 
gant length.     But  it  is  probably  too  much  to 


In  quest  of  a  Rose.— If  you  are  looking  out 
fur  Roses  I  wi.'^li  you  would  find  the  old  double 
yellow.  I  do  not  mean  lutea  pleno,  wliich  is 
common  enough,  but  I  mean  the  plant  described  by 
Clusius,  Gerard,  and  Parkinson,  and  well  figured  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  Jiotanical  Begister.  The  plant  sent 
out  from  Burghley  as  the  old  double  yellow  is  quite 
different.  Lindley  also  describes  it. — H.  N.  EllA- 
COMrSE. 

New  Hoses.— Among  the  fine  display  of  Roses 
at  South  Kensington  on  the  26th  inst.,  several  of 
tlie  new  varieties  of  1886  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
I'aul,  of  Cheshunt,  including  Her  Majesty,  though 
the  variety  was  not  in  such  grand  form  as  when 
seen  at  Cheshunt  during  the  previous  week,  the 
Ilowers  staged  being  rather  past  their  best.  The 
(lowers  of  Clara  Cochet,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
rather  voung,  but  seemed  in  the  way  of  Catherine 
Soupert,  but  deeper  in  colour,  being  a  clear  fresh 
pink,  with  paler  edges  to  the  petals.  Raoul  Guillard 
is  a  (ine-looking  globular  red  flower,  of  the  Maurice 
liernardin  type,  and  appears  good.  Madame  ViUy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  flat,  short-petaled  variety,  of 
dreary  purplish  colour,  that  amateurs  will  be  in  no 
haste  to  add  to  their  collections,  though  they 
cannot  be  too  grateful  to  exhibitors,  who  will  show 
them  not  only  what  novelties  are  good,  but  also  what 
to  avoid.— T.  W.  G. 

Koses  Celine  Forestier  and  Cheshunt 
Hybrid.— I  forward  you  four  flowering  shoots  of 
a  yellow  Rose  as  a  sample  of  its  floriferousness. 
The  one  carrying  nineteen  buds  and  one  fully  ex- 
panded floweV  is  not  at  aU  a  solitary  example  on 
the  tree,  as  there  are  at  present  a  great  many 
shoots  bearing  about  the  same  number  of  flowers. 
The  tree  is  planted  out  in  our  greenhouse  and 
trained  on  the  roof,  and  is  at  present  carrying  many 
thousands  of  flowers  fully  opened,  half  opened,  and 
in  bud.  Along  with  it  in  the  same  house  are  also 
tlie  old  and  well-known  Lamarque  and  a  red  one, 
of  which  I  send  vou  an  examine.  I  do  not  know 
tlif  name  of  the  red,  unless  it  is  Duchess  of  Edin- 
b\nTh.  Thev  are  both  flowering  very  profusely, 
rendering  the  house  at  present  very  attractive  in- 
deed.—Alfred  Barker,  Adare  Manor,  Limerick. 

*  *  The  yellow  Rose  is  Celine  Forestier,  one  of 
theliardiest  of  the  Tea-scented  section.  The  red 
one  is  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Both  had  very  fine  foliage, 
and  from  the  samples  sent  seemed  to  be  in  the  most 
robust  healtli.— Ed. 

Kose   Lamarque. —Those   in  want  of  a  good 
cliniljing  Rose  cannot  do  better  than  plant  tlie  va- 
riety  here  named.     It  grows  freely,  having  a  strong 
constitution,  and  blooms  in  profusion  just  at  a  time 
(about  Easter)  when  the  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white  in  the  bud,  arc  in  great  demand.     When  the 
flower  is  half  expanded,  the  centre  of  it  shows  a  pale 
yellow   hue,   which    deepens    as    expansion   takes 
place.     The  perfume  of  this  variety  is  very  pleasing, 
and  its  free-flowering  qualities  are  very  remarkable,  , 
the  blooms  being  borne  in  clusters  of  four  and  six 
totretber  at  the  points  of  the  current  year's  growth. 
It^is  a  variety  which  also  lasts  a  long  time  after 
l.eino-  cut,  which  is  best  done  in  the  bud  state  in 
the  morning.     It  is  not  necessary  to  train  the  shoots 
of  this  variety  so  thinly  under  the  roof  as  some  other 
kinds.     When  the  blooming  season  is  over  cut  out 
some  of  the  oldest  branches,  selecting  those  which 
are  weakest  and  unlikely  to  produce  young  succulent 
oruwths  the  following  season.     Thoroughly  syringe 
The   foliage   durmg  the  summer,  thus  procuring  a 
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healthy  free  growth,  which  is  indispensable  to  an 
ample  supply  of  choice  flowers.  It  grows  well  on 
its  own  roots.  Cuttings  taken  off  at  this  stage  with 
a  heel  quickly  form  roots,  and  make  nice  plants  in  a 
short  time  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  gentle  bot- 
tom-heat and  shaded  from  hot  sun. — E.  M. 

*„,*  The  blooms  sent  by  our  con'espondent  well 
bear  out  his  remarks.  This  Rose  ought  to  be  grown 
much  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  as  from 
its  free  vigorous  growth,  floriferous  character,  and 
good  qualities  when  in  the  bud  state,  it  will  well 
repay  all  the  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
it.— Ed. 

EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


*'  Went  out  at  early  morning  when  the  air 
la  delicate  with  some  last  starry  touch, 

to  make  sure 

At  worst  that  there  were  Roses  in  the  world." 

Eliz.\beth  B.  Browning. 

Rose  Climbing  Devoniensis. — A  bunch  of  the 
large,  soft,  delicately-coloured  blooms  of  this  great 
Rise,  from  one  of  the  fine  old  London  suburban 
h  luses  not  yet  absorbed  in  the  "  wen  " — The  Oaks, 
Epsom. 

I  here  enclose  you  a  small  gathering  of  our  favourite 
Rose  here — Devoniensis  (climbing).  Although  we 
grow  other  Roses,  both  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
the  demand  for  them  ceases  immediately  this  comes  in. 
We  have  two  plants  of  it  in  the  conservatory,  each 
covering  a  superticial  area  of  200  feet,  and  from  each 
we  can  cat  hundreds  of  the  most  beautiful  buds  weekly. 
There  are  many  more  free-flowering  Roses,  but  none, 
I  think,  more  charming  in  the  bud  or  half-open  state. 
The  deep  carnation  tint  of  some — and  this  puzzles  me, 
as  you  find  them  only  here  and  there  on  both  plants,  in 
shade  and  exposure — is  truly  exquisite,  and  sure  to 
charm  those  seeing  it  for  the  first  time ;  while  the  scent 
is,  I  think,  the  best  of  the  Teas.  It  is  almost  pitiful 
to  see  a  Belle  Lyonnaise  in  the  same  house,  crowded 
as  it  is  with  thousands  of  flowers,  passed  by  the  ladies 
without  comment,  to  bestow  all  their  praise  on  what  I 
may  well  name  here  the  "  ladies'  favourite." — J. 
Knight,  Epsom. 

* 

Miss  Whitakee  sends  mo  from  Bryn  Calyn,  near 
Pwllheli,  some  Freesias. 

I  am  sending  a  few  Freesias  for  your  "table"  as 
a  proof  how  easily  these  pretty  flowers  can  be  grown 
in  merely  a  cold  frame  through  the  winter,  and,  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  on  fine  days,  can  be  blossomed 
early  in  an  open  situation  in  South  Carnarvon- 
shire, North  Wales.  I  also  send  a  few  Sanguinaria 
flowers,  which  are  growing  in  a  peat  bed  amongst 
Indian  Azaleas  (the  latter  having  stood  the  late  severe 
winter  well  in  the  open  air)  With  Ivy  leaves  and  the 
red-tinted  leaves  of  the  wild  Pelargonium,  the  Sangui- 
naria flowers  make  a  pretty  combination. 
The  common  Ivy  leaves  remind  me,  by  their 
b  3autif  ul  bronzy  hues,  that  our  best  hardy  evergreen 
is  also,  perhaps,  our  prettiest  fine-leaved  plant,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  observe  its  lacework  in  our  woods 
in  winter  around  Oak  and  other  stumps.  The 
Bloodroot  travelled  very  well,  although  it  is  so 
fragile  that  we  do  not  expect  it  to  do  that.  It  is 
vjry  pretty  in  the  Grass. 
♦ 

Bldb-byed  Mary. — This  little  flower  comes  to 
me  from  Munstead.  I  have  never  seen  it  made  much 
of  indoors,  but  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  great  good 
in  various  ways.  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  it 
under  the  name  of  Creeping  Forgct-mc-not,  which 
I  gave  it  (Blue-eyed  Mary  is  its  Yorkshire  name). 
I  have  never  seen  a  garden  in  which  justice  has 
been  done  to  it,  yet  it  has  been  in  our  gardens  for 
several  generations.  It  is  generally  found  in  some 
neglected  corner.  Finding  a  few  tufts  last  j'ear,  I 
put  them  in  a  rather  deep  border,  forming  a  large 
cjlony.  They  did  well  in  the  autumn,  and  had  a 
fine  carpet  of  leaves,  but  the  hard  frost  and  the 
blackbirds  during  the  past  spring  seemed  to  destroy 
all  the  foliage.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however — so 
vigorous  is  the  little  plant — up  came  a  carpet  of 
beautiful  fresh  leaves  and  running  shoots,  and  for 
some  weeks  past  it  has  been  a  mass  of  beautiful 
blue  flowers.  We  are  hunting  the  world  for  novelties. 
I  do  not  know  any  plant  so  easily  grown,  so  pretty, 
and  so  neglected  as  this.  It  is  for  everybody's 
garden. 


The  host  Primbosb. — This  Indian  Primrose 
from  the  open  air  is  very  delicate  and  pretty  in 
colour,  and  in  habit  much  prettier  than  the  sjoeci- 
mens  shown  the  same  day  in  pots  at  Kensington — a 
most  brilliant  flower  and  not  difficult  to  grow,  but 
especially  valuable  for  those  who  have  rock-gardens 
made  in  any  sensible  way.  Tlie  lilac  and  purple 
Indian  Primroses  are  also  very  pretty  just  now,  and 
appear  to  grow  freely  under  almost  any  conditions, 
even  after  such  terrible  springs  as  the  present. 
Handsomest  of  all,  perhaps,  most  vigorous  and  deli- 
cate in  colour,  are  the  forms  of  our  own  native 
Primroses,  so  happily  and  well  growm  at  Munstead. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  bunch  Primroses,  be- 
cause, like  the  Oxlip,  they  push  the  root-stem  up, 
whereas  the  common  Primrose  comes  singly  from 
the  bottom.  Of  all  flowers  for  the  table,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  better  than  the  common  Prim- 
rose cut  as  a  plant  and  put^ — leaves  and  all — into 
some  simple  basin.  After  all  the  hybridising  and 
crossing  and  talking,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better 
than  the  common  Primrose. 


Grape  Hyacinths. — These  delicate  Grape  Hya- 
cinths, how  beautiful  they  are,  old  and  new  !  None 
better  than  the  old  pale  blue  and  white,  but  all  in- 
teresting, and  highly  capable,  where  they  are_  plen- 
tiful, of  pretty  use  in  the  house.  The  botanical 
differences  are,  I  fear,  minute,  but  with  these  we 
have  nothing  to  do.     Beauty  is  our  true  goddess. 

Christmas  Roses. — The  last  of  the  Christmas 
Roses,  and  the  Algerian  Iris,  beautiful  things  that 
cheer  us  in  the  middle  of  winter.  How  delightful 
this  Algerian  Iris  is,  opening  so  prettily  in  tlie  very 
winter,  for  all  who  have  a  bit  of  sandy,  warm  soil ! 
Spring  Hellebores,  with  their  good  leaves  and  their 
quaint  spots,  come  in  well,  though  they  have  scarcely 
the  bright  and  pure  colours  of  our  spring  flowers. 

The  Apennine  Anemone.— Welcome  in  any 
shape,  but  probably  not  so  good  on  the  table  as  in 
the  Grass.  I  have  for  several  weeks  past  had,  even 
from  things  planted  in  the  autumn,  some  pretty 
effects,  visible  at  some  distance,  with  these  starry 
blue  flowers.  If  there  were  no  other  plant  than 
this  suitable  for  the  wild  garden,  the  thing  would 
be  worth  taking  up.  I  wish  someone  would  tell  me 
where  it  is  growing  plentifully  in  a  wild  or  semi- 
wild  state. 

The  old  Japan  Pyrus,  ever  faithful  and  bril- 
liant, generally  made  more  of  on  cottage  walls  than 
in  large  gardens.  The  new  colours  and  the  pale 
and  white  forms  are  excellent  additions  that  ought 
to  be  looked  after. 

The  large  Partridge  Berry  (Gaultheria  Shal- 
lon). — Leaves  very  handsome  for  going  with  certain 
flowers,  such  as  Andromeda  floribunda. 

The  Italian  Daffodils  come  in  very  prettily 
among  the  nobler  forms  that  are  now  in  our  gardens, 
and  which  cannot  become  too  common.  The  double 
yellow  Narcissi  are  pretty,  some  very  pale  and 
delicate  in  colour. 

Pansibs. — My  favourite  and  almost  everlasting 
Pansies  have  been  hardly  treated  this  spring,  but  at 
last  they  begin  to  come.  Their  refined  odour  and 
ever-varying  and  exquisite  beauty  of  colour  make 
them  excellent  for  the  house. 

The  scarlet  Windflower.  —  The  big  Aid- 
borough  variety,  a  large  and  brilli.ant  flower,  seems 
to  travel  well  if  gathered  in  the  bud  state.  Captain 
Thomas  tells  me  that  he  sends  them  with  the 
greatest  regularity  and  safety  from  Ireland  to 
London. 

The  common  Jonquil, — This  old  friend,  a  relief 
among  the  handsome  trumpet  and  other  Narcissi, 
with  which  the  floral  world  is  now  so  much  engaged. 

Double  Primroses. — Forms  of  our  common 
Primrose,  double,  somehow  never  get  very  plentiful, 
and  yet  they  are  very  pretty.  The  lilac  one  I  saw 
in  great  quantity  at  Plawhatch,  perfectly  covered 
with  its  soft  coloured  flowers.  It  is  very  common 
in  cottage-gardens,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  it  in  large 
tufts.  I  wish  some  of  our  very  pretty  old  double 
Primroses  could  be  grown  as  easily. 

"  St.  Brigid  "  sends  me  some  enormous  double 
Poppy  Anemones,  really  like  great  Poppies.     They 


are  very  fine,  no  doubt,  these  mixed  seedling  Ane- 
mones, but  after  trial  of  them,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  if  we  could  separate  some  of  the 
more  brilliant  forms,  and  get  them  pure.  "  St. 
Brigid  "  is  also  strong  in  the  bunch  Primroses  before 
alluded  to.  They  seem  to  like  Howth  very  well, 
and  they  would  be  hard  to  please  if  they  did  not. 
Some  of  the  high  coloured  Crown  Anemones  are 
more  effective  in  colour  than  the  scarlet  Wind- 
flower  in  its  finest  forms. 

The  Mexican  Orange  flower. — Very  fresh 
and  star-like,  and  more  like  an  Orange  in  bloom 
than  it  is  often  seen.  It  is  of  high  value  in  the  cut 
state  from  the  greenhouse,  apart  from  its  valuable 
qualities  as  a  wall  shrub. 

Bush  Daisy. — Mr.  Hartland  sends  us  one  of  those 
interesting  Bush  Daisies  not  yet  very  common  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  grown  out  of  doors,  and  there- 
fore is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  early  shrubs.  He 
.says: — 

the  diflference  between  our  warm  climate  and  yours,  as  I 
saw  near  London  last  week,  is  most  marked.  The  white 
would  make  a  good  photograph.  We  have  had  fine  showers 
for  the  last  few  days  — a  great  boon.  Emperor  Daffodil  is 
nearly  3  feet  in  height  and  foliage  Ik  inches  across.  To  talk 
of  growing  white  Daffodils  on  the  London  clay  soil  is  non- 
It  wUl  not  grow  them. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHANAGE. 
I  THINK  after  our  very  satisfactory  meeting  of  yester- 
day, and  the  progress  the  orjjhan  fund  has  already 
made,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  make  (in  spite  of 
the  clumsy  way  it  was  put  before  the  public),  I  beg 
to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
press,  committee,  and  our  worthy  chairman  for  the 
very  able  and  willing  help  they  have  already  given 
to  this  scheme.  I  hope  no  gardener  in  the  kingdom 
will  let  the  next  three  weeks  pass  without  respond- 
ing heartily  to  the  call  of  charity. 

I  think  the  call  from  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
looks  more  like  giving  a  treat  to  those  already  pro- 
vided for  than  for  giving  needed  aid.  We  un- 
fortunately had  a  sad  experience  of  the  need  of  an 
orphan  fund  only  a  few  days  since,  when  our  poor 
brother  Caix  met  with  such  an  untimely  end. 
Whether  his  widow  and  children  will  need  help,  I 
know  not,  but  if  they  do,  out  of  our  small  begin- 
nings I  should  suggest  rendering  them  what  we 
can.  In  starting  this  scheme,  I  could  not  possibly 
have  thought  of  myself,  or  that  it  ever  would  be 
useful  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  none  who  have  already 
given  me  their  support  will  draw  back  on  account 
of  my  shortcomings  in  placing  it  before  the  public. 
— Charles  Penny,  T/ie  Gardens,  Sandringltam. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  promoting  the 

above  object  took  place  in  the  conservatory  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  26th  inst.  Mr. 
George  Deal  in  the  chair.  The  hon.  secretaries 
reported  that  over  600(1  circulars,  setting  forth 
the  objects  sought  to  be  attained,  had  been  circu- 
lated, and  that  the  replies  received  were  regarded 
as  very  hopeful  for  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The 
committee  decided  to  prolong  the  time  for  receiving 
replies  to  their  circular  until  May  7,  and  as  they 
have  decided  to  introduce  into  this  some  modi- 
fications of  an  important  character  calculated 
to  increase  the  interest  taken  in  the  scheme,  a 
further  issue  of  the  amended  circular  is  intended. 
That  the  scheme  has  proved  a  gratifying  success 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  intended  that  the 
children  of  departmental  foremen  in  nurseries  and 
seed  warehouses  shall  participate  in  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  fund. 


Qrowine:  Tea  Koses  under  glass.- Will  you  kindly 
inform  nie  in  your  next  issue  as  to  the  best  book  on  the 
cidtivation  of  the  Tea  Rose  under  glass?— W.  B, 

"Wedding  flowers.— We  are  informed  that  all  the 
flowers  for  the  decorations  at  the  Clock  House,  and  part  of 
those  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  occauon  of  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Wemyss  with  Lord  H.  Grosvenor,  came  from  the  Wemyss 
CiiStle  and  Torrie  House  Gardens.  Those  used  in  the  church 
were  composed  of  white  Rliododendrons  grown  in  tlic  open 
air,  and  in  the  Cluck  House,  entirely  of  Daffodils  of  tlie  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz.,  princeps,  Telamouius  pleuus,  scoticus, 
Horsfieldi,  incomparabilis,  Leedsi,  capax,  aurantius  plenus, 
Barri  conspicuus,  also  a  whole  table  of  white  Daffodils  sent 
from  Torrie,  from  Miss  H.  M.  White,  of  Charleville,  from  Miss 
Owen,  of  KnockmuUen,  and  from  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 
The  Daffodil  was  the  bride's  favourite  flower,  and  she  has 
herself  a  large  collection. 
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GIANT  GOL'RDS. 
TuE  largest  of  the  Gourds  so  commonly  grown 
on  the  Continent  as  an  article  of  food,  though 
not  often  so  used  in  England,  arc  well  worth 
growing  for  their  showy  and  picturesque  quali- 
ties. They  flourish  well  and  hjok  their  best 
when  trained  over  the  roof  of  a  shed  or  any  low 
building ;  but  it  is  well  to  give  some  kind  of 
stout  support  or  trellis  to  distribute  the  weight 
and  avoid  the  danger  of  broken  tiles  or  slates. 
The  larger  Gourd.s  in  the  engraving  weighed 
between  90  lbs.  and  100  lbs.,  and  were  grown 
in  one  of  the  home  counties  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin's  seed  of  Potiron  Rouge.  For  kitchen 
use  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  jdeld- 
ing  for  some  winter  niontlis  the  material  for  an 
excellent  puree.     For  this  purjjose  they  are  left 


teach  him  the  use  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
between  his  lessons  of  spelling  and  reading.  Let 
there  be  technical  schools  by  all  means  for  those 
whose  tendencies  run  in  particular  grooves,  but  to 
cram  science  (so-called)  into  the  raw  juvenile  is  a 
waste  of  effort.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
must  continue  to  get  their  li\-ing  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  till  the  end  of  time,  and  the  best  educa- 
tion for  the  work  is  to  cultivate  the  powers  of 
observation  as  far  as  possible  in  direct  contact  with 
Nature. — E.  Hobdav. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  present 
season  has  thus  far  been  the  most  ditficult  one 


GUnt  Gom-ds   Potiron  Bouge).     Engraved  for  The  Gardzx  from  a  photograph  taken  at  Munsttad. 


to  ripen  till  the  middle  of  October,  and  are  then 
stored  in  a  dry  fruit  room,  where  they  can  be 
cut  from  as  required. 


Foolish  "education  "  of  gardeners. — It  is 

comforting  to  an  old  stager  to  find  a  man  who  can 
put  his  foot  down  firmly  on  some  of  the  excres- 
cences of  our  educational  system  (see  page  37i). 
Our  village  schools  are  in  many  instances  neglectiuo- 
the  common  things  for  the  sake  of  cramming  in  a 
smattering  of  the  so-called  sciences,  from  which 
the  pupUs  never  derive  any  benefit,  as  superficial 
knowledge  on  any  subject  now-a-davs  is  useless.  I 
grant,  of  course,  that  the  tendency  of  all  knowledge 
is  to  expand  the  mind.  Biit  what  erjiausive  power 
can  there  be  in  a  few  set  phrases  comjiosed  of  hard 
words,  which  the  youngster  soon  forg-ets,  because  in 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  his  voud?  life  he  never  ac- 
quires the  meaning  of  half  the'hard  words  tem- 
porarily crammed  into  his  little  noddle  ?  Better  give 
him  practical  lessons  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  and 


we  Lave  had  to  contend  with  in  respect  to  pit 
and  frame  space,  and  economy  being  the  order 
of  the  day,  additions  to  our  stock  are  out  of  the 
question,  at  least  other  than  such  as  we  can 
ourselves  manufacture.  To  make  frames,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  is  beyond  our  mechani- 
cal ability,  but  we  have  devised  sundry  shelters 
and  modes  of  protection  for  early  vegetables 
and  kitchengarden  seedlings  of  various  kinds  that 
answer  so  well  as  to  admit  of  our  using  the 
whole  of  our  ordinary  pits  and  frames  for 
Chrysanthemums,  liedding  plants,  itc.  Early 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  and  Lettuce 
were  all  planted  or  sown  in  ordinary  glazed 
frames,  but  as  the  season  advanced  the  above- 
named  plants  required  more  space,  with  the 
result  that  makeshift  appliances  have  been  put 
up  in  the  form  of  rails,  hxed  round  the  sides  of 
the  forcing  beds,  and  to  these  rails  have  been 


tied  mats  that  form  a  protecting  wall  to  the 
vegetables.  The  coverings  for  the  top  that  are 
only  put  over  on  cold  nights  are  made  of  tarred 
felting,  tacked  to  a  rough  wooden  framework. 
Pits  buUt  with  sods  that  are  eventually  destined 
for  potting  soil  make  excellent  shelters  in  which 
to  prick  out  Celery,  Cauliflower,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  for  growing  the  first  crop  of  French  Beans, 
and  as  hurdles  of  felting  are  too  expensive,  we 
have  placed  stout  sticks  over  the  turf  walls,  and 
use  mats  and  tarred  canvas  as  coverings  in  bad 
weather.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  good 
walls  for  fruit  growing,  and  at  the  base  of  these 
walls  the  shelter  is  so  good  as  to  be  very  little 
inferior  to  that  obtained  from  frames,  and  tlie 
iftovable  wall  coverings — for  the  protection  of 
fruit  trees— aftbrd  the  fullest  protection  to  any 
seeds  or  plants  growing  there.  At  present 
these  spaces  are  filled  with  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers,  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  and  Everlastings,  and  we  have 
just  sown  there  several  varieties  of  herbs  and 
perennial  flowering  plants.  There  are  several 
other  nays  of  providing  such  temporary  shelters, 
and  this  record  of  what  has  been  done  may 
prove  suggestive  to  the  developing  of  other 
modes  of  protection.  A  correspondent  recently 
ivrote  disparagingly  of  home-gi-own  early  vege- 
tables— virtually,  in  fact,  advocated  a  discon- 
tiiniation  of  growing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  their 
cost  of  production  in  a  private  garden.  1  shall 
not  attempt  to  dispute  such  an  assertion,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  such  may  be  the  fact ;  indeed, 
in  respect  to  the  production  of  early  Potatoes 
and  Asparagus,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  writer  is  right ;  but  most  employers,  even 
those  that  can  ill  aftbrd  means  for  the  produc- 
tion of  forced  vegetables,  prefer  to  have  supplies 
from  their  own  gardens  to  having  them  second 
hand,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  be  a  little 
cheaper.  Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  I 
contend  that  it  is  only  right  that  home  produce 
should  be  valued  at  a  higher  figure,  say  at 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  If  this  be  granted,  I 
have  no  doubt  about  the  growing  of  early  vege- 
tables and  salads  in  private  establishments 
leaving  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
Personally,  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter ; 
the  produce  is  demanded  and  no  buying  in  the 
market  permitted,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  to  exercise  any  little  ingenuity  we 
possess  to  provide  shelter  and  other  suitable 
contrivances  to  get  an  early  and  continuous 
supply. 


Mushrooms. — I  was  interested  in  the  inquirv 
abiiut  Mushrooms  at  p.  .375,  because  for  some  time 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  whether  Mushrooms 
grown  from  reputedly  good  spawn  and  grown  in 
prepared  beds  are  injurious  or  not  to  those  that  eat 
them.  With  a  view  to  get  information  on  this 
point  I  made  several  inquiries,  but  the  question 
seems  stiU  undecided.  True,  I  did  not  send  a 
sample  of  the  Mushrooms,  but  my  inquiry  stated 
the  fact  that  Mushrooms  grown  in  pasture  "fields  or 
in  well-made  beds  are  injurious  to  some  people  when 
they  eat  them.  Last  autumn  one  of  my  family  (an 
adult)  was  ill  for  several  hours  after  partaking  of 
Mushrooms  collected  in  a  pasture  field,  while  others 
who  partook  of  them  felt  no  ill  efi'ccts.  Both  the 
hands  and  legs  of  the  person  with  whom  they  dis- 
agreed were  swollen,  and  a  prickiug  and  itching 
sensation  went  on  for  more  than  an  hour  all  over 
the  body.  My  last  perplexity  in  this  matter  occurred 
in  February  of  the  present  year,  w-hen  au  old  pupil 
of  mine  sent  me  a  box  of  Mushrooms  that  I  might 
see  how  well  he  was  growing  them,  and  a  finer  lot  I 
never  saw.  These  I  divided  between  my  own  family 
and  the  young  men  iu  the  garden.  Two  of  my 
children  ate  from  them  two  Slushrocms  each ;  one 
(the  elder  of  the  two)  was  ill  within  an  hour  after 
taking  them  with  pains  in  the   chest   and  limbs 
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which  symptoms  lasted  for  about  three  liovirs,  while 
the  other  felt  no  ill  effects ;  neither  did  the  men  in 
the  garden  who  ato  them  the  same  day.  I  have 
been  minute  in  giving  these  particulars,  because  I 
hope  it  may  lead  to  obtaining  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. So  far  as  I  can  understand  the  subject, 
the  Mushrooms  are  not  in  themselves  injurious,  but 
the  fact  of  many  people  not  being  able  to  partake  of 
them  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "that  what 
is  good  for  one  is  poison  for  another." — J.  C.  C. 


THE  HARDIEST  VEGETABLES. 

After  the  experience  of  the  past  winter  it  is  most 
probable  that  more  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  worlc 
of  stocking  the  kitchen  garden  with  vegetables  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  withstand  a  series  of 
severe  frosts.  I  could  point  to  numerous  gardens 
that  early  in  the  winter  were  literally  crowded 
with  various  green  vegetables,  but  which  now  are 
nearly  or  quite  bare.  The  old  complaint,  "gar- 
dener's greed,"  has  much  to  answer  for.  One  phase 
of  this  is  to  plant  much  more  than  is  really  wanted, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  better  to  have  too 
much  than  not  enough  of  everything.  So  it  is,  but 
when  this  idea  leads  to  undue  crowding,  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  may  be,  and  oftentimes  is,  the  conse- 
quence. What  we  have  to  guard  against  is  the 
planting  or  sowing  in  quantity  of  kinds  or  sorts  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  and  to  always  avoid  crowding 
— the  latter  evil  being  perhaps  most  prevalent. 

Beocooli. — I  hold  this  to  be  the  most  serviceable 
and  the  most  valuable  of  all  winter  vegetables,  yet, 
unfortunately,  it  is  among  the  greatest  sufferers 
during  the  past  winter.  As  far  as  the  generality  of 
private  places  is  concerned.  Broccoli  is  very  scarce 
indeed,  but,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  markets 
will  be  well  supplied  from  the  opien  fields,  as  not 
only  do  they  conduce  to  a  sturdier,  and  therefore 
hardier,  growth,  but  they  seem  to  improve  the 
quality  of  either  vegetables  or  fruit.  What  in  a 
garden  may  prove  of  poor  quality  is  altogether 
superior  under  intelligent  field  culture.  At  least, 
such  is  my  experience,  and  1  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  proving  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Al- 
though market  growers,  as  a  rule,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  an  open  position,  they  do  not  often  plant  so 
thickly  as  private  gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  In  one  severe  winter  I  knew  a  case  where  a 
fleldof  Broccoli  was  sold  at  tlie  rate  of  £73  per 
acre.  The  variety  was  the  old  Cattell's  Eclipse,  and 
the  plants  were  disposed  3  feet  apart  each  way. 
They  touched  each  other  all  rouncl,  but  this  was 
very  different  to  what  is  frequently  seen  in  private 
gardens,  where,  oftener  than  not,  the  stems  of  the 
plants  are  2  feet  or  more  high  and  naked.  Early 
sowing,  the  plants  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
seed-beds  too  long,  and  finally  planted  on  rich 
ground,  perhaps  not  more  than  2  feet  apart  each 
way,  are  sure  methods  of  growing  such  tall,  easily 
killed  plants,  and  the  sooner  a  more  rational  plan  is 
adopted,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 
Early  in  May  is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the  bulk 
of  the  sorts,  and  hardier,  if  smaller,  plants  will 
eventually  result  from  seed  sown  towards  the  end  of 
that  month.  A  good,  open  seed-bed  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  this,  coupled  with  thin  sowing,  ensures 
sturdy  plants  to  start  with.  These  should  be  planted 
on  firm,  faii'ly  rich  ground,  in  rows  S  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  not  less  than  30  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows.  If  disposed  among  rows  of  early 
Potatoes  (to  plant  among  late  or  strong-gTowing 
sorts  is  simply  a  waste  of  time),  the  stems  will  be- 
come rather  leggy,  and  will  need  to  be  heavily 
moulded  up  directly  after  the  Potatoes  are  lifted. 
The  latest  raised  plants  seldom  attain  a  great  size, 
and  on  firm  land  we  plant  them  30  inches  apart 
each  way.  These  retain  their  leaves  much  better 
than  the  earlier  raised  and  more  strongly  grown 
plants,  and  this  has  much  to  do  with  their  superior 
hardiness.  We  are  cutting  abundance  of  fine 
heads  from  those  planted  in  succession  to  Straw- 
berries, these  being  preferred  to  much  larger  ones 
obtained  from  the  earliest  raised  plants.  What  I 
believe  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  Broccoli  is  Miller's 
Late  Dwarf,  but  this,  unfortunately,  does  not  give 
close  good  heads.  The  old  Cattell's  Eclipse,  of 
which  Mr.  Gilbert   professes   to  hold    a    superior 


stock,  is  both  hardy  and  good  in  quality,  but 
is  not  so  late,  unless  specially  treated,  as  Lcd- 
sham's  Latest  of  All  and  Late  Queen.  Both  of  the 
latter  produce  large  creamy  white  heads  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  we  have  only  lost  about  10  per 
cent,  by  frosts.  Veitch's  Model  is  of  sturdy  habit, 
and  during  May  invariably  yields  a  good  succes- 
sional  supply  of  close,  conical-shaped  heads,  which, 
being  exceptionally  well  protected  by  leaves,  are 
very  white  and  delicately  flavoured,  It  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  valuable  sorts  in  cultivation. 
Leamington  should  also  be  grown  in  every  garden. 
It  is  fairly  hardy  and  very  good  in  other  respects. 
We  are  cutting  it  now,  and  it  will  be  available  for 
another  fortnight.  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting  is 
far  from  being  hardy  ;  but,  all  the  same,  we  grow  it 
extensively  for  lifting  and  storing,  no  other  sort 
being  so  serviceable  at  mid-winter  and  thereabouts. 
Seed  of  this  variety  ought  to  be  sown  early  in  the 
sjjring  and  again  early  in  May.  Spring  White, 
a  good  variety  for  March,  has  proved  hardier  than 
anticipated,  and  we  have  just  cleared  a  good 
breadth  of  it.  Snow's  Winter  White  is  fairly  hardy, 
but  if  sown  before  May  is  quite  useless  with  us. 
Cooling's  Matchless  and  Champion  Late  White  are 
also  hardy  and  good,  the  former  being  available  in 
April  and  the  latter  late  in  May.  The  Purple  Sprout- 
ing is  very  hardy,  and  yields  abundance  of  succulent 
sprouts  in  the  spring. 

Borecole  or  ICale. — Cottager's  Kale  proves 
exceptionally  hardy  and  profitable,  and  should  be 
grown  where  an  abundance  of  greens  is  needed  daily. 
Scotch  Curled,  of  which  Read's  Hearting  is  a  de- 
sirable form,  has  withstood  a  long  and  severe 
winter,  and  gives  plenty  of  good  greens.  There  are 
none  so  hardy  as  the  Asparagus  or  Buda  Kale,  and 
either  the  green  or  dark-leaved  varieties  are  very 
profitable  in  May  and  June  especially,  the  greens, 
properly  cooked,  being  very  succulent  and  palatable. 
The  former  sorts  we  raise  with  the  Broccoli,  while 
the  Asparagus  Kale  is  sown  in  drills,  any  time  in 
June,  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  the  rows  bein 
disposed  2  feet  apart  and  the  plants  thinned  to 
about  18  inches  apart.  It  will  thrive  on  a  north  or 
east  border,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  killed  any- 
where. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — From  March  14  to  the  21st 
we  had  a  series  of  sharp  frosts,  the  figures  ranging 
from  15°  to  29"  of  frost.  In  this  neighbourhood,  on 
the  night  of  March  17,  I  am  credibly  informed  the 
mercury  went  down  to  zero,  this  being  3''  colder  than 
it  was  here.  Such  an  unusually  severe  frost  naturally 
cut  up  things  badly,  and  anything  above  the  snow- 
line not  perfectly  hardy  at  the  present  time  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  scorched.  Brussels  Sp)routs 
were  but  little  injured  by  previous  severe  frosts,  but 
were  nearly  killed  by  the  March  frosts.  This  being 
so,  they  cannot  be  classed  as  perfectly  hardy,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Gilbert  is  right  about  them. 
According  to  his  experience,  breadths  of  plants  ob- 
tained by  late  sowing,  or,  say,  during  April,  are  the 
most  hardy,  and  I  liave  no  doubt  that  such  is  really 
the  case.  It  is  the  latest  sown  Broccoli  that  are 
the  hardiest,  and  the  same  remark  may  reasonably 
be  apijlied  to  other  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 
Younger  plants  are  not  only  protected  by  the  leaves, 
but  they  also  possess  a  greater  amount  of  vitality. 
Mr.  Gilbert  claims  that  his  Jubilee  Sju-outs  are  quite 
hardy,  but  it  may  be  that  his  method  of  cultivation 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Those  he  kindly  sent 
me  were  beautifully  green  and  of  excellent  quality. 
These,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Perfection,  and  other  good 
varieties  being  now  available,  there  is  less  need  to 
sow  so  early  as  was  the  case  when  we  had  to  rely 
l>rincipally  upon  the  imported.  Those  plants 
raised  under  glass  and  pricked  out  early  eventually 
grow  to  a  great  size,  frequently  yielding  a  quantity 
of  early  sprouts  when  not  needed,  nor  really  good 
enough  to  eat.  If  a  pinch  of  seed  is  sown  at  once 
and  the  plants  obtained  be  duly  put  out  on  fairly 
rich  ground,  at  about  30  inches  apart  each  way, 
they  will  yield  a  good  supply  of  late  sprouts  in  all 
probability  even  if  a  very  severe  winter  be  expe- 
rienced. The  coarser  sorts,  of  which  the  Aigburth 
may  be  instanced,  have  had  their  day,  the  tlavoiir  of 
these  being  objectionably  strong,  and  those  tluit 
yield  close,  neat  sprouts  are  rightly  replacing  them. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  now  the  favourite  variety  here,  and 
I  believe  it  will  give  satisfaction  wherever  tried.  . . 
Cabbages. — We  have  been  able  to  cut  really  good 
Cabbages  at  almost  any  time  throughout  the  winter. 
The  January  and  February  frosts,  although  very 
severe,  did  not  kill  any  of  them,  but  whether  they 
would  have  survived  the  March  weather  without 
the  covering  of  snow  is  rather  doubtful.  The  seed 
was  sown  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the  plants  put  out 
in  succession  to  the  spring-sown  Onions,  a  surface 
hoeing  being  all  the  preparation  the  ground  received.. 
Last  autumn  was  favourable  to  a  late  growth,  hence 
the  earliness  of  the  crop.  Early  sowing  sometimes 
ends  in  the  premature  bolting  or  seeding  of  the 
crop,  but  the  risk  is  worth  running,  especially  if  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  sowing  again  a  fortnight 
later.  Oar  second  batch  is  now  commencing  to 
grow  strongly.  Planting  on  firm  yet  good  ground — 
and  Onions  usually  receive  liberal  treatment,  fre- 
quently more  than  they  need  in  fact — tends  to  check 
rank  growth  and  induce  quicker  maturation.  More- 
over, undug  ground  does  not  become  saturated,  and 
is  therefore  warmer  than  that  which  is  much  broken 
up.  Wheeler's  Imperial,  if  obtained  true  to  name, 
is  yet  one  of  the  best  Cabbages  in  cultivation,  and 
we  also  find  EUam's  Dwarf  Spring  and  A'eitch's 
Matchless  hardy  and  good  in  every  respect.  London 
or  Rosette  Colewort,  sown  the  first  week  in  June 
and  duly  planted  out  about  1  foot  apart  each  way, 
affords  a  capital  supply  of  sweet  heads  during  the 
early  winter  months,  and  Shilling's  Queen,  similarly 
treated,  is  also  profitable  and  good.  Chou  de 
Burghley,  sown  in  April  and  May  and  planted  in 
rows  2  feet  apart  and  rather  closer  in  the  rows,  gave 
a  supply  of  useful  heads  in  succession  to  the  Cole- 
worts,  but  as  those  left  wei'e  not  well  covered  by 
snow  in  March  they  were  cut  up  badly.  It  is  more 
serviceable  than  I  at  first  thought  it  to  be,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  so  hardy  as  Mr.  Gilbert  would  have 
us  believe. 

Spinach.— We  find  Spinach  perfectly  hardy,  and 
it  is  almost  indispensable.  During  a  showery 
autumn,  slugs  usually  spoil  our  beds,  and  that,  too, 
in  spite  of  almost  (laily  dressings  with  soot  and 
lime.  Last  season  was  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  include  Spinach 
in  every  hamper  sent  to  the  town  house.  The 
Round  or  Sunnner  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Prickly 
or  Winter,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  make  two 
or  more  sowings,  commencing  about  the  middle  of 
August  and  following  at  fortnightly  intervals.  The 
rows  to  be  1  foot  apart,,  and  the  plants  only  lightly 
thinned  out,  as  there  are  other  enemies  to  the 
Spinach  besides  slugs.  1  hold  Winter  Spinach  to 
be  a  most  uncertain  crop,  but  luckily  we  have  a 
good  substitute  in  the  shape  of  Spinach  Beet.  If 
seed  of  the  latter  is  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  Beet,  or  even  as  late  as  June,  and  similarly 
treated,  strong  plants  will  result,  which  will  yield 
abundance  of  fleshy  leaves  throughout  the  winter. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  there  is  no  linut  to  the 
supply  of  leaves  a  few  long  rows  will  yield.  The 
quality  cannot  be  said  to  quite  equal  the  ordinary 
Spinach,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
very  much  depends  upon  the  cooking. 

Leeks.— Generally  speaking.  Leeks  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  perfectly  hardy  green  vegetable  in 
cultivation.  They  are  useful,  too,  good  cooks  fre- 
quently utilising  both  tops  and  bottoms,  and  I 
believe  they  are  gaining  in  popularity.  A  pinch  of 
seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  March  or  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  permits,  usually 
results  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  plants.  These  when 
about  »  inches  high  may  be  planted  6  inches  deep 
into  holes  formed  with  a  stout  dibber,  a  little  water 
poured  into  each  hole  being  all  that  is  necessary  to 
fix  the  roots.  Supposing  the  ground  to  have  been 
well  manured  prior  to  digging,  the  Leeks  will  grow 
strongly,  and  eventually  will  fill  the  holes,  thorough 
blanching  being  a  sure  consequence.  We  have  two 
very  cold  north-east  borders,  and  the  rotation  con- 
sists of  Leeks  one  year  and  Asparagus  Kale  the 
next.  Large  Leeks"  not  being  required,  we  plant 
them  about  1  foot  apart  each  way,  but  if  extra  fine 
ones  were  in  demand,  a  few  would  be  grown  in 
trenches  and  treated  in  every  respect  similarly  to 
Celery.    Ayton  Castle  is  perhaps  the  most  generally 
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\isefiil  sort  in  cultivation,  and  if  sliow  Leeks  are 
requireri,  both  Prizetaker  and  The  Lvou  are  suit- 
able. "         W.  I. 


VEGETABLE    PROSPECTS. 
Seldom  have  kitchen  gardens  been  more  bare  of 
procbice  than  this  sprin>r.     The  Broccoli  are  mostly 
swept  off  clean,  givinfr  miu'h  emphasis  to  the  appeal 
for  more  hardy  varieties. 

Even  the  spring  Cabbages,  so  called,  have  been  so 
often  frozen  and  so  long  under  the  snow,  that  it  will 
be  long  past  midsummer  before  they  reach  any 
stage  beyond  that  of  fluffy  tufts  of  green  leaves. 
Even  these  will  be  grateful  this  spring,  for  in  not  a 
few  gardens  Scotch  Kale  and  even  Turnip-tops  are 
either  severely  crippled  or  wholly  killed. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  that  mostly  yield  some  good  cut- 
tings at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  still  almost  as 
dormant  as  at  mid-winter,  and  promise  few  pickings 
till  the  end  of  May,  if  they  may  cumber  the  ground 
so  long. 

Winter  Spinach  has  .also  suffered  severely,  fully 
two-thirds  of  our  plants  being  killed  outright.  A 
writer  says  somewhere  that  the  summer  Spinach  is 
as  hardy  as  the  Flanders.  I  have  never  found  it 
so,  and  have  seldom  seen  such  havoc  made  among 
the  latter  as  this  season.  AU  the  Parsley  kept  for 
winter  use  has  also  been  killed  down  to  the 
ground,  a  warning  to  those  who  neglect  the  safe 
old  rule  of  cuttingall,  except  what  is  needed  for  a  cur- 
rent supply,  close  to  the  ground  in  August.  The 
late  leaves  will  be  much  smaller  and  shorter,  but 
likewise  very  much  hardier  than  the  longer  and 
grosser  ones  made  in  the  summer. 

The  seeds  of  Onions  and  other  main  crops  h.ave 
lain  much  longer  in  the  ground  than  usual,  but  they 
are  now  coming  up  freely  and  look  well.  Peas, 
Broad  Bean.s,  &c.,  are  also  looking  well;  but  this 
only  applies  to  spring-sown  ones,  as  I  have  seldom 
seen  winter-sown  Beans  and  Peas  look  more  rusty 
and  luiliealthy.  The  former  are  the  worst  of  the 
t  wo,  and  in  not  a  few  gardens  as  well  as  on  farms  the 
winter  Broad  Beans  have  been  turned  in.  We  sel- 
dom sow  either  now,  as  the  risks  from  severe  frosts, 
slugs,  mice,  and  rats  are  too  numerous  and  great  to 
make  it  worth  while.  But  little  time  is  lost  by  sow- 
ing in  February  or  March  or  even  in  April  in  such 
seasons  as  these,  while  seed  and  time  are  econo- 
mised, and  better  crops  as  a  rule  ensured  by  spring 
sowing.  HoKTUS. 


market  Carrots. — Writing  upon  this  subject  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Gakdek,  "  A.  D."  rightly  sur- 
mises that  the  growers  of  the  Long  Surrey  Carrots  do 
not  get  much  more  than  one  penny  per  bunch.  The 
highest  price  obtained  in  C'ovcnt  Garden  this  winter 
lias  been  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches, and  that  was  when 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  so  that 
the  labour  of  digging  and  hauling  twenty  miles  to 
London  was  hardly  compensated  for  all  that  rela- 
tively high  price.  For  long,  straight,  well-coloured 
roots  a  common  price  has  been  Is.  (id.,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  has  dropped  to  Is.  3d.  per  dozen. 
For  the  last  decade  the  prices  have  been  steadily 
diminishing,  so  that  the  grower's  profits  have  at 
length  readied  a  vanisliing  point.  When  rent, 
expenses  of  culture,  cartage,  and  salesmen's  charges 
are  taken  out,  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  for  the 
grower  at  Is.  (id.  per  dozen  ;  indeed,  I  think  that  at 
that  price  he  is  growing  at  a  loss,  anil  that  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  tlie  culture  of  Long  Surrey 
Carrots  will  be  an  extinct  industry.  Only  a  few- 
years  ago  the  ordinary  price  tor  tliis  kind  of  Carrot 
was  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches,  and  it 
|.e  lerally  happened  that  at  some  period  of  the 
winter  the  price  ran  up  to  5s.  and  Gs.  per  dozen.  In 
a  time  of  hard  frost,  when  green  stuff  was  much  cut 
up  or  came  but  sparingly  into  market,  the  Surrey 
Carrot  growers  had  a  good  time.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  more  Long  SuiTey  Carrots  are  grown  than 
formerly — for  they  will  only  do  well  on  certain 
soils — as  that  the  fancy  of  the  consumer  has 
changed.  Most  people  now  prefer  the  Intermediate, 
which,  although  not  so  attractive,  is  of  better 
flavour,  and  can  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It 
will  also  grow  on  stiff  lands  where  the  Long  Surrey 


cannot  get  down,  and  is  grovv^l  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties in  the  eastern  counties.  Many  greengrocers 
who  at  one  time  sold  only  the  Long  Surrey  now 
merely  obtain  a  few  bunches  for  "  dressing "  their 
shops. — J.  C.  B. 

Broccoli  growing. — It  now  turns  ont  (p.  37t')) 
that  it  was  nut  "men"  Mr.  Gilbert  wanted  to  grow 
Broccoli,  since  lie  can  now  produce  any  number  of 
"cottagers  who  can  grow  all  kinds  of  vegetables  better 
than  one-half  the  gardeners  in  this  country."  I  do 
not  know  what  gardeners  will  think  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
compliments,  but  I  rank  his  statements  on  that  head 
with  his  assertions  on  "hardy"  Broccoli  and  Peach 
houses,  &c.,  and  he  has  no  doubt  inferred  from  what 
I  said  on  these  subjects  how  much  value  I  attach  to 
them.  It  appears  that  when  he  wrote  before  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  a  hardy  Broccoli 
is  ;  but  other  people  are  under  no  misapprehension 
on  that  point.  I  suppose  the  editor  meant  a  Broccoli 
that  was  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  severe  frosts, 
like  a  Brussels  Sprout  or  a  Borecole,  and  that  is 
what  I  and  others  mean  also.  It  is  not  one  nor  two 
sharp  frosts  which  will  kill  Broccoli,  but  a  spell  of 
frost-continued  severe  cold.  Mr.  Gilbert's  quarters 
of  Victoria  have  not  experienced  anrthing  of  the 
kind  this  sea,son,  and,  in  addition,  were  probably 
covered  during  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  time 
he  had  any  frost  with  snow — the  best  jirotcction 
that  they  can  have,but  not  alluded  to  by  Mr  Gilbert. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn,  tliougb.  that  Mr.  GilVx-rt's 
Chou  de  Burghley  is,  now  that  its  true  qualities  are 
k)ion-7i,  not  "  fiilberfs,"  but  "  Wrii/lifs."  Also  that 
he,  Mr.  Gilbert,  "never  represented  it  as  a  Broccoli." 
I  am  almost  certain  that  it  was  sent  out  as  both,  and 
in  corroboratiim  of  that  I  here  append  an  authorised 
description  of  it  from  a  notetl  seed  catalogiie 
(Backliouse)  only  this  year : — 

Cnou  DE  Bt-RfinLEV.— A  new  vegetable  raised  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  combiniug  the  good  unalities  of  tht  Cabbage  and 
Broccoli.  It  is  as  hardy  a8  a  Cabbage,  wliich  it  resembles, 
but  encloses  a  Broccoli  head,  and  has  the  rich  flavour  of 
Caulijloicer  and  Scakale, 

This  description  Mr.  Gilbert  has  never  denied,  and 
I  understand  he  authorised  it  originally. — J.  S.  W. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Cauliflowers. — Slight  showers  of  rain  induced 
us  to  have  another  turn  at  planting  out  Cauliflowers, 
the  plants  now  put  out  being  spring-sown,  raised 
in  heat,  and  grown  on  in  a  cold  pit.  The  sorts  are 
Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Early  London.  Both  are 
of  high  quality  and  do  not  grow  too  large,  and  there- 
fore we  plant  them  as  near  together  as  2  feet  by  li 
feet.  They  are  planted  in  deep  drills  between  rows 
of  Peas,  this  half  shaded  position  favouring  a  rapid 
succulent  growth,  without  which  mild-flavoured 
heads  cannot  be  had.  The  plants  lifted  with  plenty 
of  soil  adhering,  as  a  great  part  of  it  was  leaf  soil, 
consequently  planting  had  to  be  done  with  trowels, 
after  which  they  w-ere  given  a  good  watering,  and 
now  they  show  but  slight  signs  of  having  been  trans- 
plnnted.  The  next  planting  of  the  same  varieties 
will  take  place  a  fortnight  hence,  and  will  very 
shortly  be  followed  by  a  first  planting  of  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant,  no  other  variety  being  grown  for 
autumn  and  early  winter  use. 

RUNNEK  AND  DWAEP  FRENCH  BEANS. — We  have 
made  a  first  sowing  of  runner  Beans,  a  single  row 
through  one  of  the  principal  and  deepest  trenched 
plots  in  the  garden.  The  shallow  trench  way  of 
growing  them  is  that  preferred,  because  it  allows  the 
rain  to  descend  direct  to  the  roots,  and  admits  of 
the  ready  application  of  mauurial  mulchings  when 
drought  seems  imminent.  Though  we  use  tall  stakes, 
believing  that  to  be  the  most  profitable  way  of  grow- 
ing them,  yet,  by  way  of  inducing  them  to  develop 
a  branching  habit,  the  points  are  pinched  out  as 
soon  as  the  growths  are  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  stakes.  By  this  plan  a 
greater  quantity  and  a  much  longer  succession  of 
tender  pods  are  assured,  simply  because  the  check 
of  pinching  delays  the  production  of  pods.  A  second 
sowing  of  dwarf  Beans  has  also  been  made  on  a 
warm  sunny  bank,  the  variety  being  Canadian 
Wonder,  anci  whicli  is  truly  a  wonder  in  regard  to 
productiveness,  as  it  also  is  in  vigorous  constitution 


We  keep  the  rows  a  yard  apart  and  by  way  of  mak- 
ing the  most  use  of  the  groun<l,  we  sow  between  the 
lines  early  Radishes,  which  will  be  cleared  off  before 
the  Beans  need  the  whole  space.  Small  brushwood 
sticks,  which  are  used  to  support  them,  are  placed 
in  position  when  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high. 

Peas. — Main-crop  sowings  have  been  made  this 
week,  the  kinds  being  Telegraph,  Champion  of  Eng- 
land, Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
several  seedlings  for  trial.  The  rows  range  from 
<j  feet  to  10  feet  apart,  and  between  each  row  is  a 
central  line  either  of  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower, 
or  Radish.  Earthing  up  we  strongly  object  to,  for 
the  reason  that  rain  cannot  reach  the  roots  nearest 
the  base  of  the  stems;  therefore  we  always  sow  in 
shallow  trenches,  and  the  only  earthing  they  ever 
get  never  exceeds  the  ordinary  ground  level,  and 
this  renders  the  mulching  of  long  manure  that  in 
dry  weather  we  always  strive  to  apply  a  ready  con- 
ductor directly  to  the  roots  of  whatever  rainfall 
there  may  be.  Second  early  sowings  are  all  of  them 
ready  for  staking,  and  this  we  hope  to  do  in  a  very 
few  days.  As  usual,  sparrows  and  chaffinches  started 
their  work  of  destruction  by  eating  out  the  young 
points.  Dustings  of  soot  and  lime  in  a  general  way 
keep  them  at  bay,  but  a  better  way  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of  dusting  the  rows  with 
Tobacco  powder ;  one  dose  is  quite  sufficient ;  our 
first  sowings  were  given  but  one  dressing,  and  it  has 
sufliced  to  disgust  the  delinquents  and  preserve  our 
Peas  from  harm. 

Tomatoes  and  Vegetable  Marrows. — Our 
first  batch  of  the  former  has  set  a  fine  lot  of  fruit, 
and  for  a  time  all  further  flower-spikes  will  be  kept 
picked  off  to  give  the  fruit  a  better  chance  of  swell- 
ing. When  this  fruit  is  about  half  grown  other 
sliows  will  be  allowed  to  fruit,  and  so  on  (with  the 
earliest  plants)  throughout  the  summer.  The  second 
cir  main  batch  of  plants  will  be  left  more  to  them- 
selves, or,  in  other  words,  be  allowed  to  set  whatever 
fruit  may  show,  and  this  in  due  time  will  be  thinned 
out  to  the  Iiest -formed  examples.  If  given  plenty 
of  light  and  free  ventilation  they  will  bear  any 
amount  of  heat.  Our  first  lot  of  plants  occupies 
space  in  a  Muscat  vinery,  and  they  seem  to  relish 
the  same  high  temperature  that  Muscat  Vines  enjoy. 
The  plants  for  open-air  planting  are  being  gradually 
hardened  off,  as  we  hope  to  plant  them  out  by  the 
middle  of  May.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  now  in 
5-inch  pots,  and  are  kept  steadily  growing  on  in 
frames  and  are  well  aired,  as  they  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  summer  ridges  early  next  month. 
We  have  no  handlights  to  spare,  or  they  would  be 
planted  out  at  once.  No  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  weather  may  be  when  the  plants  are  first 
turned  out,  a  thick  wall  fonned  of  evergreen  boughs 
will  surround  each  plant. 

Waitino  for  rain.— Harsh,  drying  north-easterly 
winds  are  so  continuous  that  nothing  as  yet  grows 
kindly,  and  rain  was  never  more  ardently  longed 
for.  We  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  by  way  of 
aiding  growth,  such  as  hoeing  between  any  rows  of 
seedlings  that  have  appeared  above  ground.  Spinach 
and  Lettuce  are  also  ready  for  thinning  out,  but  the 
work  is  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
ground.  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  and  Cabbage  that 
were  planted  out  a  week  or  two  ago  showed  such 
signs  of  distress,  that,  much  against  our  will,  water- 
ing has  had  to  be  done,  for  the  slight  showers  we 
have  had  seem  to  have  done  them  no  good.  We 
began  to  dig  out  trenches  for  Celery,  but  the  soil 
being  so  dry  could  not  be  fixed  in  position,  and, 
therefore,  that  work  also  waits;  as  does  the  plant- 
ing out  of  Globe  Artichokes  and  Asparagus. 

W.  W. 


SHORT  XOTE.^KirCHEX. 


Nfw  Potatoes. — The  Corniskmaa  of  last  week  con- 
tained the  following  interesting  note:  "Potatoes,  grown 
under  glass,  have  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  for  a  month 
past.  The  '  good  old '  price  of  2s.  Od.  a  lb  was  given  for  the 
first  few  mouthfuls,  but  rapidly  dropped,  and,  within  (ho 
last  week,  Potatoes  of  good  quality  have  been  .sold  in  Pen- 
zance for  8d.  a  lb.  It  is  said  on  this  side  of  the  water  titat 
Scilly  will  begin  to  draw  in  a  few  days  from  its  most  shel- 
tered bits  of  Potato  ground.  Frosts,  more  particularly  those 
of  Friday  and  Monday  mornings,  have  again  cut  or  checked 
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many  acres  of  Potatoes  in  West  Cornwall.  That  of  Friday 
was  seen  to  have  left  its  blighting  mark  on  many  a  plant  on 
the  western  cliffs." 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN,  BROXBOURNE. 

A  VISIT  to  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery  at  Broxbourne 
is  a  practical  lesson  in  the  culture  of  al  pines. 
No  trouble  is  spared  in  studying  their  needs 
and  preferences  as  to  soil  and  position,  and  even 
the  kinds  of  stone  most  likely  to  suit  them. 
Stones  so  placed  as  to  supply  an  almost  vertical 
position  for  plants  in  the  chinks  between  them, 
damp  and  shady  spots  and  some  parts  damp 
bxit  unshaded,  and  banks  of  earth  where  plants 
can  find  an  unlimited  root  room;  these  and 
other  varieties  of  treatment  give  many  a  mifl'y 
alpine  a  good  chance  of  success,  and  most  of 
these  requisites  are  possible  even  on  the  smallest 
scale  whei'ever  the  culture  of  alpines  is  at- 
tempted. The  undidating  rock  garden,  with  its 
little  dell,  miniature  waterfall,  and  sunny  banks 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  a  flat  piece  of 
gi'ound  with  no  special  natural  advantages  of 
position  such  as  may  be  found  in  or  near  many 
a  country  garden.  Yet  the  result  is  a  singular 
success  as  regards  the  culture  of  rock  plants. 

Perhaps  at  no  season  of  the  year  is  this  collec- 
tion in  greater  beauty  than  in  May  and  early  in 
June.  But  this  year  a  visit  even  early  in  l\Iarcli 
was  full  of  interest,  though  but  few  flowers 
could  dare  to  blossom  early  during  so  cold  and 
late  a  season.  Saxifraga  Burseriana  major  had, 
however,  braved  tlie  weather;  it  flowered  almost 
a  month  earlier  than  the  type.  S.  Frederici 
Augusti  was  a  week  earlier  than  S.  sancta,  and 
amongst  other  rare  Saxifrages  grown  here  is  S. 
cochleata  minor,  with  much  smaller  and  more 
glaucous  foliage  than  the  typical  form  ;  it  grows 
well  in  light  sandstone  debris.  Much  the  same 
light  soil  with  the  addition  of  limestone  rubbish 
suits  S.  lanuginosa,  which  should  face  due 
south.  S.  Rocheliana  somethnes  blossoms 
earlier  than  S.  Burseriana ;  it  is  not  a  difticult 
kind  to  grow  well,  at  least  as  treated  at  Brox- 
bourne. The  curious  little  S.  Rudolphiana  is 
like  a  very  minute  form  of  S.  oppositifolia. 

Coptis  trifoliata,  with  its  bright  gold-coloured 
roots  and  miniature  Hellebore-like  blossoms 
about  half  an  inch  across,  is  grown  here,  and 
the  still  rarer  Coptis  brachypetala  with  a  larger 
and  more  divided  leaf  and  a  spike  of  white 
starry  flowers  ;  neither  species  being,  however, 
in  blossom  at  the  time  of  my  visit  this  year.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  reason  in  the 
life-history  of  this  Goldthread  (Coptis  trifoliata) 
lor  so  exceptionally  bright  a  colour  in  its  roots. 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  grows  well  in  shade  facing 
due  north  ;  Omphalodes  Luoiline  is  also  gi-own  in 
shade  and  in  loose  soil.  The  dark  blue 
Edraianthus  serpyllifolius  is,  on  the  contrary, 
grown  in  a  sunny  position  in  well-drained,  light 
peaty  soil,  and  amongst  plants  wliich  prefer 
limestone  soil  as  well  as  sunshine,  and,  if 
possible,  a  situation  due  south,  are  Oxytropis 
pyrenaica,  O.  campestris,  and  Androsace  sar- 
mentosa.  Hypericimi  Coris  is  hardy  on  a 
southern  slope,  and  Adonis  vernalis  prefers  a 
western  aspect.  A  few  hints  as  to  position 
might  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  directions  as 
to  soil  given  for  each  plant  in  Messrs.  Paul's 
catalogue.  The  soil  used  on  the  southern  sloi^es 
of  the  rock  garden  for  about  1  foot  deep  is  sand 
and  leaf  mould.  This  can,  of  course,  be  varied 
for  plants  requiring  special  treatment  —the 
sweet-scented  wliite  Daphne  Blagayana,  for 
instance,  requiring  peat,  though  liking  an 
elevated  position. 


Where  Dryas  octopetala  refuses  to  establish 
itself  easily,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  it  a  start 
in  rich  soil,  as  is  done  here.  Another  good 
suggestion  in  i)lant  culture  is  the  planting  of 
Trop;eolum  polyphyllum  and  Crocus  speciosus  in 
the  same  spot  for  successional  flowering.  Cycla- 
mens, which  are  largely  grown,  are  found  to  do 
well  under  the  partial  shade  of  Elms.  For 
C.  cilicicum,  a  mixture  of  limestone,  leaf-mould, 
and  loam  is  used.  C.  coum  and  C.  Atkinsi 
were  amongst  the  earliest  of  spring  flowers,  and 
amongst  others  of  special  interest  or  beauty 
were  Anemone  blanda  var.  Ingrami,  with 
blossoms  of  deep  blue  ;  Crocus  dalmaticus,  pale 
lilac  inside,  the  outer  segments  feathered  with 
deep  purple  ;  Colchicum  crociflorum,  like  a 
small  white  Crocus,  with  pale  purple  stripes  ; 
and  Bulbocodium  ruthenicum,  with  smaller  and 
paler  flowers  than  the  type.  Some  rare  Snow- 
drops were  also  in  bloom,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  winter  eflects  in  this  rare  collection 
was  that  of  the  red-brown  hairy  stems  of  Rubus 
phrenicolasius  drooping  gracefully  over  the 
steep  side  of  the  miniature  dell. 

C.    M.    GWEN. 


Primula    obtusifolia  Gammieana.— Plants 

of  this  lovrly  Indian  Primrose  werr  recently  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  Hegent's  Park  exhibition.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sikkim,  at  about  15,000  feet  elevation, 
where  it  luxuriates  upon  sunny  banks.  The  flowers 
are  purplish  crimson,  becoming  deeper  towards  the 
eye,  where  it  is  tinged  with  yellow.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  useful  form  in  the  hands  of  the  hybri- 
diser. — G. 

Jonquils.  —  Nothing  in  the  way  of  bulbous 
plants  grown  in  pots  has  here  given  so  much  satis- 
faction as  the  Jonquils.  They  flower  freely,  are 
sweet  scented,  and  are  alike  useful  as  plants  for 
house  decoration  or  in  a  cut  state.  For  filling  vases 
used  in  connection  with  their  own  foliage,  or  for 
mixing  with  other  flowers  for  bouquets,  they  are 
very  useful.  They  are  easily  grown  in  ;i-inch  pots, 
and  thus  rendered  suitable  for  many  positions  where 
larger  pots  cannot  be  used.  Three  bulbs  can  be 
grown  in  each  pot  by  potting  them  in  moderately  rich 
soil  in  September,  and  a  second  batch  in  October  for 
succession,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  or 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  until  plenty  of  roots  are 
formed,  then  introducing  a  few  into  gentle  heat  as 
required.  Retain  the  remainder  in  cool  quarters, 
and  allow  them  to  come  into  flower  during  the 
month  of  March,  at  which  time  their  sweet  perfume 
is  niucli  appreciated. — E.  M. 

Spiraea  palmata.  —  Though  this  beautiful 
species  of  Spiriua  cannot  be  had  in  flower  so  early 
in  the  season  as  the  well-known  S.  japonica,  yet  it 
maj  be  had  in  bloom  by  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
when  in  this  stage  is  a  veiy  ornamental  object  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration.  l<'or  forcing, 
only  those  clumps  with  good,  sol-id,  well-ripened 
crowns  should  be  chosen,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  like  all  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
this  Spiraea  needs  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The 
plants  when  growing  must  be  well  exposed  to  the 
light,  otherwise  the  flower-stems  get  weak  and  the 
foliage  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge,  while  if  they  are 
shaded  just  as  the  blossoms  are  developing  they 
come  out  very  pale,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  rich  hue  of  those  grown  in  full  light.  The 
white-flowered  variety  sent  out  a  couple  of  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  '\'oitch  should  also  become  a  pojiular 
favourite,  for  it  is  well  suited  as  a  companion  plant 
to  the  older  kind,  and  though  the  blooms  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  S.  japonica,  the  two  differ  so  widely 
in  other  matters  and  are  both  so  beautiful,  that  the 
merits  of  either  will  not  be  discounted  by  the  near 
resemblance  between  them.  Though  S.  palmata  is 
perfectly  hardy  (as  the  quantities  that  are  grown  at 
Bagshot  will  testify),  it  suffers  at  times  in  many 
plat'cs  from  late  spring  frosts,  but  when  it  escapes, 
few  more  ornamental  perennials  are  to  be  seen. 
In  planting  out  this  Spiraea  its  moisture-loving 
riuaiities  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  iiest  plants 
for  forcing  are  those  that  have  been  grown  on  for 


the  purpose  under  liberal  treatment,  as  in  this  way 
the  large  plump  crowns  are  produced.  —  T. 


MIXED  BORDERS  IN  SPRING. 

It  has  become  a  generally  accepted  theory  that 
there  should  be  very  little,  if  any,  bare  earth  visible 
in  mixed  borders.  In  the  height  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  displays  it  is  easy  enough  to  put  this  theory 
into  practice  ;  indeed,  the  diiflculty  at  those  times 
is  to  repress  undue  fulness.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  in  spring,  when  the  larger  herbaceous  plants 
are  at  a  minimum  of  leafage.  It  is  true  that 
borders  then  can  be  exceedingly  attractive  to  plant- 
lovers  with  many  chastely  beautiful  forms,  from 
one  to  other  of  which  the  eye  flits,  even  as  do  the 
bees  in  the  sunshine  of  the  early  year.  But  still 
the  fact  remains  that  the  eye  has  to  perform  this 
flitting  process,  and  the  flight  is  across  small 
Saharas  of  earth,  white  and  dry  in  an  east  wind  and 
a  brilliant  sun.  The  individual  figures  in  the 
picture  are  perfect,  but  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  effective. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  remedy  for 
this  is  sought,  and  neither  of  these  can  be  approved. 
The  first  is  that  which  fills  the  border  with  purely 
spring-blooming  plants  and  bulbs,  which  are  re- 
moved when  out  of  bloom.  Of  course,  when  planted 
sufficiently  thick  there  is  no  bare  earth ;  but 
neither  is  there  a  mixed  border,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term  ;  there  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion— and  not  for  the  better — of  the  ordinary 
bedding  out.  The  second  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty  consists  in  fiUling  up  the  intervals,  or, 
rather,  interstices,  between  the  larger-growing 
herbaceous  plants  with  choice  spring-blooming 
plants  and  bulbs,  and  leaving  them  there  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  existence  as  best 
they  may.  The  result  in  most  cases  it  is  not  difii- 
cult  to  predict.     It  is  simply  cruelty  to  plants. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  method  by  which 
the  character  of  mixed  borders  is  preserved :  the 
earth  is  wholly  covered,  and  no  liarm  is  done 
to  valuable  plants.  The  writer  saw  recently  an 
excellent  example  of  this  at  St.  Ann's,  Clon- 
tarf,  near  Dublin,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ar- 
dilaun.  In  planting  a  long  border  with  perma- 
nent herbaceous  plants,  there  were  left  numerous 
irregularly  shaped  spaces,  which  had  been  filled 
thickly  with  the  ordinary  spring  bulbs  and  plants — 
a  mass  of  blue  Hyacinths,  for  instance,  filling  its 
own  space,  and  throwing  its  arms  half  round  amass 
of  the  double  Day  Lily,  bending  its  young  leaves 
over,  as  if  approving  the  advances  of  its  lowlier 
neighbour ;  or  Violets  and  Polyanthuses  of  distinct 
colours  overflowed  the  limits  of  theirpatch  of  ground, 
and  traced  rivulets  of  brightness  between  large 
clumps  of  the  taller  herbaceous  plants,  which  later 
on  will  meet  in  happy  embrace.  Choice  Daffodils 
have  not  been  massed,  because  they  are  too  valuable 
to  be  disturbed  when  they  have  done  their  work. 
They  were  in  clumps,  and  added  much  to  the  present 
picture,  while  they  will  neither  interfere  or  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  transformation  scene  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  The  ordinary  spring  bulbs  and 
plants  will,  of  course,  be  lifted,  and  the  spaces  filled 
in  with  the  choicer  annuals  according  to  height,  with 
single  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  and  other  half-hardy 
or  tender  plants. 

It  seems  easy  enough  to  make  such  a  border ; 
and  yet  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  taste  and 
forethought  to  do  it  well ;  for  the  herbaceous  plants, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  occupants,  being 
permanent,  have  to  be  planted  with  a  view  to  the 
spring  and  summer  occupants,  so  as  not  to  over- 
power the  one,  or  consort  badly  with  the  others  in 
height  or  colour.  But  it  can  be  done  when  the 
same  care  is  used  as  LadyArdilaun  used  in  forming 
the  border  in  question. 

The  very  edge  of  this  border  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  its  interest,  if  not  to  its  brilliancy. 
A  border  of  large  stones,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length,  is  laid  irregularly  by  the  gravel  walk.  This 
forms  a  dwarf  retaining  wall  for  a  bed  of  choicest 
alpines  planted  in  good  clumps ;  while  another  row 
of  large  stones  keeps  up  the  mixed  border  itself. 
The  chinks  between  these  two  rows  of  stones  afford 
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tlie  haiijiiost  quarters  for  Saxifrages,  Serlums,  dwarf 
Campanulas,  and  many  other  charming  plants, 
which  would  have  no  chance  if  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  their  robuster  neighbours.  Thus  this 
border  is  a  kind  of  epitome  of  all  the  styles  of  gar- 
dening— the  mixed  herbaceous,  the  bedding,  and 
the  alpine— and  is  pleasing  and  interesting  in  all 
three.  F. 


Claytonia     virginica.  —  In     The    Gaedex 

(p.  3tjsj  "  K."  says  that  this  is  a  much  neglected 
plant,  and  ought  to  adorn  many  out-of-the-way  and 
unsightly  places  in  our  grounds.  Allow  me  to  pro- 
test that  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  neglecting 
C.  virginica :  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  neglected  me ; 
being  one  of  many  pretty  North  American  plants  to 
which  I  have  given  every  indulgence  I  can  devise  in 
the  way  of  soil  and  situation,  and  yet  none  of  them 
will  make  themselves  a  happy  home  here  in  Cheshire. 
May  I  ask  where  out  of  North  America  C.  rirginica 
can  be  seen  growing  in  the  wild  way  suggested  by 
"  K."  ?  It  is  a  rare  plant  in  English  nurseries,  and 
though  I  haveimported  it  .several timesfromAmerica, 
it  dies  out  or  seems  to  live  a  miserable  life.  Other 
plants  from  the  same  country  which  behave  alike 
are  Jlitchella  repens,  Thalictrum  anemonoides, 
Epig;ea  repen.s,  H(justonia  cerulea,  kc.  By  C.  vir- 
ginica I  mean  Hotanical  Magazine,  tab.  911.  It 
might  be  thought  that  "  K.'s "  description  suits 
rather  C.  sibirica  (^Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  2243), 
a  plant  I  introduced  into  my  garden  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  ever 
since,  but  C.  sibirica  is  a  native  of  North-eastem 
Asia,  not  of  North-western  America. — C.  WoLLET 
DOD,  JJJgi'  IfaU.  Afnlp<i.<. 

Planting    bulbs    after    forcing.— M'here   a 

good  display  of  bulbous  plants,  consisting  of  H.ya- 
cinths.  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  Jonquils,  are  grown 
yearly  for  conser\'atory  decoration,  a  corresponding 
display  may  be  obtained  at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  tlie  herbaceous  borders.  Rose  beds,  or  on  the 
Grass,  if  the  bulbs  are  planted  out  after  being  forced 
into  flower  or  have  flowered  naturally.  In  the  front 
of  herbaceous  borders  and  in  what  was  formerly 
an  orchard  we  have  had  an  unusually  fine 
show  this  year.  So  far  the  spikes  of  Hyacinths  are 
larger  and  more  perfect  in  form  than  hitherto ;  the 
flowers  of  the  Tulips  and  Narcissi  promise  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  other  years,  judging  by  the 
foliage  and  flower-spikes  now  springing  up.  How- 
much  better  is  it  to  utilise  the  bulbs  in  this  manner 
than  destroy  them,  as  is  sometimes  done.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  of  those  grown  in  pots  are  withered 
we  cut  off  the  spikes,  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking, 
and  plant  out  at  once.  The  quantity  of  good  soil 
in  which  the  bulbs  grew  while  in  the  pots  answers 
for  several  years  to  assist  growth  when  planted  out 
in  soil  of  a  poor  character.  If  they  are  planted 
on  the  Grass  indiscriminately  wherever  a  vacant 
spot  can  be  found,  a  pleasant  sight  rewards  the 
planter  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. — M. 

Petunias  in  the  open. — We  are  now  putting 
our  seedlings  of  these  in  small  pots,  and  this  re- 
minds me  of  the  disparaging  words  "Cambrian" 
used  lately  about  them  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  them 
very  useful  in  every  way  We  use  for  summer 
decoration  over  1(100  of  them.  These  are  all 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  3  feet  high,  which 
supports  all  our  numerous  lean-to  houses  in  front. 
The  aspect  is  due  south,  and  in  such  places,  when 
properly  tied  to  the  lattice-work  of  the  waU,  single 
Petunias  are  simply  splendid.  I  admit  that  these 
flowers  are  flimsy  and  do  not  like  rain,  but  this  is 
not  of  much  consequence,  because  as  soon  as  the 
sun  shines  they  are  up  again.  Their  loose,  trailing 
habit  renders  them  very  valuable  for  clothing  vases 
in  the  garden,  and,  like  many  other  flowers,  they 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  right  place.  We  ob- 
tained last  year  from  the  Pare  de  la  Tete  d"Or 
at  Lyons  a  very  nice  variety  called  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  in  which  the  bright  purple  colour  was 
beautifully  star-like  disposed  on  a  white  ground. 
The  flowers  were  not  large,  but  produced  in  gi-eat 
quantities.  Some  parts  of  our  walls  are  clothed 
with  the  old  and  nice  C'alystegia  pubescens,  but 
this  does  not  flower  freelv  late  in  the  season.     For 


the  la.st  twenty  years  we  have  tried  different  kinds 
of  trailing  and  flowering  plants  for  covering  the 
walls,  but  Petunias  still  remain  the  best. — J.Sallier, 
St.  Germain  en  Laye. 


GALANTHUS  GLOBOSUS. 

TuE  Galanthus  figured  below  was  obtained  from 
Asia  IMiuor,  and  ha-s  been  provisionally  nanie<l 
globosns,  from  its  very  marked  globular  form. 
Caught  before  the  sun  has  caused  the  petals  to 
expand,  it  is  an  alisolute  sphere.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  very  near  relative  of  Elwesi,  but  grown 
beside  1000  Elwesi  its  form  is  very  distinct,  the 
outer  segments  being  a  little  shorter  and  nuich 
broader  than  in  Elwesi  ;  in  Elwesi  they  are 
shaped  like  a  gravy  spoon,  in  globosus  like  a 
soup  ladle.  Another  peculiarity  of  it  is  tliat  it 
so  constantly  produces  two  flowers  from  one 
spathe  without  fasciation.  I  have  only  six  bulbs 
of  it,  and  of  these  four  gave  twin  blossoms. 
The  inner  segments  are  deeply  blotched  with 
dark  green,  fan-shaped  at  the  base,  a.s  in  Elwesi, 
but  always  being  clearly  and  distinctly  arched  at 


Galanthus  glubosus.      Engraved  for    The  Gakde.n  from  a 
photograph  by  Miss  JekyU. 

the  edge  ;  whereas  the  general  fonu  of  Elwesi 
has  two  nearly  square  patches  at  the  corners 
unconnected  by  the  span  of  the  arch,  and  even 
when  the  span  is  present  it  is  comparatively 
faint  c(unpared  with  that  of  globosus,  which  is 
deep  and  sharp  and  clearly  defined.  It  is  an 
extremely  pleasing  variety,  and  very  robust. 
The  bulbs,  like  the  flowers,  are  almost  yierfectly 
round,  and  the  foliage  is  somewhat  broader  than 
in  the  general  run  of  Elwesi.  W.  Wilks. 

Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

Anemone  nemorosa. — We  have  rarely  seen  so 
many  Anemone  nemorosa  in  the  forest  as  there  are 
this  "year.  For  some  miles  the  underwood  of  the 
gi-eat  Oaks  along  the  beautiful  Terrasse  de  St.  Ger- 
main, so.  well  known  to  tourists,  is  one  white  carpet, 
as  the  flowers  are  so  densely  crowded.  These  Ane- 
mones, perhaps  more  than  any  other  flowers,  are 
subject  to  movement.  In  the  morning  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  they  open  their  corollas,  which  were 


closed  during  the  night,  and  then  they  gradually 
turn  during  the  day,  keeping  time  with  their  bright 
companion,  looking  eastward  at  sunrise  and  west- 
ward at  sunset.  March  and  April  have  been  cold 
and  dry;  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  profusion  of 
blooms"  and  their  lateness.  Amongst  these  wild 
flowers  peeps  here  and  there  the  liouton  d'Or 
(Golden  Button),  as  we  call  the  Ficaria  ranuncu- 
loides  here;  in  other  places  also  may  be  seen  Pul- 
monaria  ofiicinalis,  with  its  bright  blue  flowers; 
Primula  ofiicinalis,  much  sought  after  by  children ; 
A'iolets,  &c.  The  soil  is  so  dry  that  the  delicious 
Morchella  esculenta,  though  generally  plentiful  at 
this  season,  seems  very  rare  this  year,  as  we  have 
(udy  found  a  few  dozens  of  very  small  ones.^ 
J.  Sallieb,  St.  Germain  en  Laye. 


NOTES  FKOM  YORKSHIRE. 
March  has  been  a  destructive  month  here.  At  the 
end  of  February  rather  tender  plants  had  suffered 
no  damage.  Cyclamen  coum  was  out  in  flower  at 
the  root  of  aii  Oak  tree,  Garrya  and  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  were  in  full  beauty,  and  Eccremocarpus 
had  shoots  several  inches  in  length.  The  very  cold 
weather  which  prevailed  during  March,  principally 
from  the  11th  to  the  25th,  w-as  the  real  winter. 
The  severe  cold  at  night,  coupled  with  cloudless 
skies  and  hot  sunshine  froru  the  12th  to  the  18th, 
did  great  damage  to  shrubs.  Some  jilants  of  Biota 
orientalis  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  which  have  passed 
unharmed  through  eight  preceding  winters,  are 
completely  killed.  Pinus  insignis  will,  I  fear, 
follow  them.  The  various  Cupressus  (orientalis, 
macrocarpa,  Lambertiana,  &c.)  are  much  injured, 
but  a  voung  plant  of  C.  Corneyana  remains  unhurt. 
The  Fitzroya,  Sequoia  sempervirens  variegata, 
Sciadopitys,  Arthrotasis,  and  Cryptomerias  remain 
unharmed. 

The  cold  March  seems  to  have  suited  the  bulbs. 
I  have  never  seen  the  Erjihroniums,  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas  (both  Luciliae  and  sardensis)  finer  than 
they  have  been  this  April.  Is  Chionodoxa  .sardensis 
at  "all  an  improvement  on  C.  Luciliaj  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  poor  form  of  that  plant  (  Daffodils  began 
to  bloom  outside  April  1,  the  first  being  pallidus 
pnccox,  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  trumpet  minor. 
No.  25  of  Hartland's  catalogue.  These  were  shortly 
followed  by  Ard-Righ,  our  own  English  pseudo- 
Narcissus,  obvallaris,  and  the  so-called  spurius 
forms.  Cemuus  came  next,  and  now  the  Grass 
banks  are  aglow  with  flowers  of  Horsfieldi  and  a 
Pyrenean  form  nearly  allied  to  it,  as  also  Emperor, 
E'mpress,  both  of  w'hich,  as  also  Ard-Righ,  I  con- 
sider superior  to  Sir  Watkin,  which  is  in  bloom  near 
them.  The  incomparabilis  and  odorus  groups  are 
opening,  to  be  followed  very  soon  by  Tazetta,  from 
near  Cannes,  and  all  the  lovely  forms  of  poeticus 
from  Luchon,  Albano,  &c. 

As  with  the  bulbs,  so  with  the  alpine  Primulas  ; 
I  never  saw  nivalis  more  perfect  than  it  has  been 
this  month.  Viscosa,  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
various  Swiss  forms,  including  the  true  yellow 
Auricula  from  the  Eggischhom,  have  made  the 
alpine  rockwork  gay.  "P.  rosea  has  been  covered 
with  bloom,  denticulata  likewise,  and  I  see  P. 
sikkimensis  is  starting.  Soldanella  alpina  and 
Gentiana  verna  are  in  bloom.  How  fond  the  mice 
are  of  the  latter  !  I  have  difficulty  in  preserving  it 
from  their  ravages.  Saxifraga  Burseriana  proves 
itself  to  be  a  perfect  gem,  flowering  throughout 
the  intensity  of  March  frosts,  and  it  was  almost 
rivalled  by  "the  lovely  S.  saucta,  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  Saxifraga  Fortune!  and  ciliata  have 
stood  the  winter  unhurt. 

R.  Milne-Redhead. 

UoWen  Clovgli,  Clitlieroe. 


Doubling  of  hardy  Primroses.— In  reference 
to  this  matter  touched  upon  by  "A.  D."  on  p.  3G7, 
I  mav  state  that  1  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  in  which  he 
tells  me  that  he  "  found  a  double  yellow  Primrose 
in  the  midst  of  the  common  yellow  in  a  wood  miles 
from  any  garden.  I  should  think  that  no  double 
yellow  had  ever  been  grown  within  ten  miles  of  the 
place   I  found  it.     It  was,  no  doubt,  a  seedling.'^ 
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from  experimeuts  carried  out  here  the  leaves  appear 
to  be  just  as  good  when  the  flowers  are  allowed  to 
open  as  they  are  if  the  blooms  are  removed. — 
H.  P. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse. — Stopping  young  hakd-wooded 
STOCK. — Much  of  the  future  appearance  of  the 
.specimens  depends  on  due  attention  to  stopping 
the  shoots  during  the  early  stages  of  growth.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to  soon  enough  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  branch  out  sufficiently  to  furnish  the 
base,  nothing  that  can  be  afterwards  done  will 
correct  the  mischief.  But  to  do  the  work  without 
regard  to  the  habit  natural  to  each  particular 
kind  of  plant  is  a  mistake;  some  things,  such  as 
Aphelesis,  Tremandras,  Dracophyllums,  Erioste- 
mons,  Hedaromas,  and  Pimeleas,  when  once  the 
shoots  are  fairly  balanced,  the  plants  usually 
branch  out  sufficiently  of  their  own  accord  without 
further  stopping.  Whereas,  such  species  as  Choro- 
zeraas,  Acacias,  Boronias,  Polygalas,  Hoveas, 
Leschenaultias,  Metrosideros,  and  Pleromas,  are 
always  liable  until  they  get  old  to  produce  some 
shoots  much  stronger  than  the  others,  and  it  these 
are  not  stopped  in  time  they  monopolise  so  much  of 
the  sap,  that  the  weaker  branches  languish  and 
ultimately  make  little  progress.  In  addition  to 
timely  pinching  out  of  the  points  of  the  over-strong 
shoots  as  they  appear,  it  is  well  to  tie  them  well 
out  in  a  horizontal  i)osition,  leaving  the  weaker 
growth  more  erect ;  in  this  way  the  heads  will  be 
more  evenly  balanced. 

HEATH.S. — The  difference  that  exists  naturally  in 
the  habit  of  growth  in  the  different  varieties  of 
Heaths  is  such  that  some  forethought  requires  to  be 
exercised  in  stopping  the  shoots.  The  erect-habited 
varieties  of  ventricosa,  Cavendishi,  ferruginea,  pro- 
pendens,  and  the  vestita  sections  need  more  or  less 
attention  for  several  years  after  the  plants  have 
reached  the  ordinary  trade  size;  whilst  such  kinds 
as  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  the  tricolors,  retorta 
major,  the  different  varieties  of  ampullacea,  ajmula, 
Irbyana,  Austiniana,  and  a  host  of  other  bushy 
growing  sorts,  when  a  proper  foundation  is  laid, 
no  more  is  required  to  preserve  well-balanced 
heads.  As  to  the  best  time  for  potting  Heaths 
there  are  ditterent  opinions;  for  young  stock  I  pre- 
fer getting  the  work  done  before  "hot  weather  comes 
on;  in  the  case  of  such  as  have  attained  specimen 
size  early  enough  in  autumn  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
roots  getting  well  hold  of  the  soil  before  winter  is 
the  best.  Jly  own  experience  is  that  there  are 
fewer  large  Heaths  die  after  repotting  at  the  time 
named  tlian  when  they  are  shifted  late  in  spring  or 
summer. 

WiTSKNiA  COHYMBOSA.— This  fine  old  blue- 
flowered  plant,  though  its  blossoms  are  indiN-idually 
less  conspicuous  than  those  of  some  other  green- 
house subjects,  yet  as  it  blooms  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  and  afllords  a  colour  that  is  not  over- 
plentiful,  it  is  acceptable  to  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  confine  their  cultivation  to  the  ordinary 
things  met  with.  The  plant  is  easily  managed  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  condition,  continuing  in  a 
healthy  state  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  slow  grower, 
and  to  this  cause  not  unlikely  may  be  attributed  its 
seldom  being  seen.  Young  plants  take  several 
years  to  grow  them  up  to  an  effective  size  ;  con- 
.sequently  those  who  purpose  growing  them  will 
tind  it  better  to  secure  well-established  examples 
that  have  made  a  few  seasons'  growth.  Though,  as 
already  said,  this  Witsenia  increases  in  size  slowly, 
it  is  still  a  free  rooter,  and  must  not  be  under- 
potted;  if  this  occurs  progress  will  be  checked. 
Where  there  are  any  doubts  as  to  the  roots  requiring 
more  space,  it  is  well  about  this  time  to  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  to  ascertain  their  condition 
in  this  respect ;  if  this  is  done  carefully  there  need 
be  no  disturbance  of  the  ball,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  additional  room  not  being  needed  the  plants  can 
be  replaced  in  the  pots  they  have  hitherto  occupied. 
Good  librous  peat  mixed  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
sand  suits  this  plant.  Pot  firm,  and  in  the  case  of 
small  stock  that  are  required  to  attain  size  without 
delay  a  little  closer  atmosphere  than  most  green- 
house plants  require  will  be  an  advantage.     Svringe 


overhead  each  afternoon  during  the  growing  season, 
giving  plenty  of  light  with  air  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

SwAiNSONlAS. — There  are  two  or  three  sorts  of 
these  handsome  Pea-flowered  plants  that  are 
deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  comparatively 
quick  growers  that  when  once  fairly  established 
soon  attain  enough  size  to  be  effective.  Young 
plants  that  are  now  in  (5-iuch  or  7-inch  pots  should 
be  moved  to  others  two  or  three  sizes  larger ;  they 
will  thrive  in  either  loam  or  peat,  yet  the  latter  if 
of  good  quality  is  preferable.  Mix  a  fair  amount  of 
sand  with  the  soil  and  pot  moderately  firm. 
These  Swainsonias  require  frequent  stopping  until 
moderate  sized  specimens  are  secured,  without 
which  their  natural  habit  of  growth  is  such  that 
they  run  up  with  a  limited  number  of  shoots. 
Full-grown  specimens  that  were  cut  back  after 
they  had  done  flowering  last  summer  will  now 
have  made  considerable  progress,  and  when  grown 
as  trained  plants  must  have  their  shoots  trained 
round  the  sticks  intended  for  their  support. 
Old  plants  of  this  description  need  not  be  re- 
potted every  year,  as  by  the  use  of  manure  water 
given  at  short  intervals  until  they  are  nearly  in 
flower,  or  by  surface  dressings  of  concentrated 
manure  that  will  get  washed  down  to  the  roots  in 
watering,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  sufficiently  vigorous 
state.  These  plants  are  somewhat  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider ;  a  regular  use  of  the  syringe 
will  prevent  this  insect  gaining  a  footing.  Swain- 
sonias make  good  pillar  plants  either  when  turned 
out  in  a  bed  or  grown  in  pots ;  when  so  used  less 
stopping  is  required  whilst  they  are  young.  When 
grown  in  this  way,  especially  if  the  roots  are  con- 
fined in  pots,  they  must  be  well  nourished  either 
with  manure  water  or  with  the  surface  dressings 
already  mentioned.  S.  galegifolia,  S.  galegifolia 
alba,  S.  Osborni,  and  S.  RoUissoni  are  good  sorts. 

Oranges. — One  of  the  characteristics  common  to 
the  different  varieties  of  Citrus  is  their  ability  to 
exist  in  some  fashion  under  usage  that  would 
speedily  end  in  death  to  most  kinds  of  plants.  Very 
often  they  have  to  straggle  through  the  growing 
season  with  a  much  lower  temperature  than  tliey 
like,  and  when  the  house  in  which  they  are  located 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  their  receiving  a  fair  amount 
of  light  and  the  soil  is  sweet  and  of  fair  quality, 
and  the  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs  is  efficient,  the 
plants  keep  in  fair  health.  But  when  they  can 
have  an  intermediate  temperature,  especially  during 
the  time  their  growth  is  being  made,  it  is  much 
better.  When  large  old  specimens  get  out  of  health 
the  growth  made  is  thin  and  weak,  the  leaves  coming 
small  and  pale  in  colour.  When  in  this  state  it  is 
well  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  or  tubs  and  get 
away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  done  with- 
out too  much  interference  with  the  limited  amount 
of  healthy  fibres  that  usually  under  such  con- 
ditions exist,  putting  them  in  smaller  pots  or  tubs 
in  good,  sweet  soil,  with  enough  sand  in  it  to  render 
it  porous.  If  possible  a  gentle  bottom-heat  should 
be  given,  continuing  it  until  the  young  wood  is 
nearly  matured.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist,  giving  shade  in  bright  weather 
and  syringing  overhead  at  the  time  of"  closing  the 
house  in  the  afternoon.  Under  treatment  such  as 
this,  continued  for  two  seasons  and  giving  pro- 
portionately more  warmth  in  winter,  much  may  be 
done  to  restore  the  plants  to  their  wonted  health. 
Unhealthy  Oranges  are  often  much  affected  with 
scale,  which,  like  most  other  parasites,  attacks  plants 
more  persistently  when  they  are  in  bad  health. 
Means  should  be  taken  to  rid  the  plants  of  these 
pests,  which  will  increase  apace  with  the  extra 
warmth  they  receive. 

CORREAS. — These  distinct-looking  plants  are  use- 
ful for  conservatory  decoration,  and  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  much  more  easily  managed  than  many 
other  liard- wooded  kinds,  they  might  with  advantage 
be  more  generally  grown.  Although  moderately  free 
rooters,  they  can  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state  in 
smaller  pots  than  many  things  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter. The  best  time  to  repot  either  young  stock 
or  larger  examples  is  in  spring.  Though  they  will 
thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam,  the  former  is  prefer- 


able where  the  texture  is  such  as  will  enable  it  to 
last  well. 

Stove. — DEACiBNAS.— The  different  species  and 
varieties  of  these  plants  that  require  warm  treat- 
ment can  be  propagated  in  several  ways.  Most  of 
the  kinds  form  a  thick  fleshy  root,  or  rather  con- 
tinuation of  the  stem,  from  which  proceed  the 
smaller  feeding  fibres  that  support  the  plant ;  this 
underground  stem  keeps  descending  until  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  where  its  downward  progxess 
is  stopped ;  yet  it  still  continues  to  grow,  the  effect 
of  which  is  that  the  ball  of  earth  is  often  lifted  up 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  In  the  case  of  sorts  that 
arc  scarce  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase,  young 
plants  can  easily  be  secured  by  taking  off  about 
2  inches  of  the  fleshy  root  described,  with  the  fibres 
attached,  putting  them  bottom  upwards  in  small 
pots,  just  covering  the  ends.  In  a  brisk,  growing 
temperature  they  will  soon  make  growth  and  pro- 
duce leaves.  In  this  manner  additional  plants  can 
be  obtained  each  spring  at  the  time  the  old  speci- 
mens are  potted,  as  after  the  ends  have  been  severed, 
the  stumps  soon  begin  to  descend  again.  When 
old  examples  of  Draciena  get  bare  at  the  bottom 
they  become  unsightly,  and  it  is  best  to  head  them 
down  ;  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  deal  with  any 
that  require  it.  The  extreme  top  if  taken  off  with 
three  or  four  leaves  attached  will  soon  root  if 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way  for  cuttings.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stem  may  be  cut  into  pieces  from  1  inch 
to  3  inches  long,  according  to  the  character  of 
growth  natural  to  the  particular  sort.  Each  bit 
should  have  one  or  more  eyes  to  it.  These  stem 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  2  inches  apart  in  a  pot 
or  pan  in  sand.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  weeks 
they  will  have  formed  roots  and  made  sufficient  top 
growth  to  admit  of  being  potted  oflf  singly.  Another 
method  of  propagating  Dracicnas  is  to  shake  the 
soil  away  from  the  roots,  cut  off  all  the  leaves  and 
tlie  extreme  top,  and  then  lay  the  stem,  with  its 
roots  attached,  down  in  a  propagating  box,  covering 
the  whole  slightly  with  a  mixture  of  fine  peat  and 
sand,  keeping  the  material  moderately  moist,  with 
plenty  of  heat.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  eyes  will 
push  into  growth,  and  when  they  have  made  three 
or  four  small  leaves  each  they  must  be  severed  from 
the  old  stem  and  potted  singly.  Any  remaining 
eyes  on  the  stem  that  have  not  moved  will  then 
make  growth,  and  can  in  due  time  be  taken  off  and 
potted.  T.  B. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  594. 

TUFTED  PANSIES. 

(with    plate   of    PANSIES    ABERCORN   GEM    AND 
MRS.   KINNEAB.*) 

We  adopt  this  name  to  avoid  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  giving  the  name  Viola,  the  name  of 
the  genus,  to  a  particular  race  of  Pansies  that 
are  really  raised  from  the  common  Pansy  cro.ssed 
with  one  of  the  alpine  Violas.  Tliey  were  given 
the  name  of  "Viola"  to  distinguish  them  from 
tlie  ordinary  Pansy,  but  giving  the  name  of 
the  genus  Viola  to  one  set  of  varieties  leads  to 
confusion  and  much  questioning.  Their  habit 
is  a  little  more  tufted,  they  endure  the  winter 
better,  and  usually  grow  more  closely  than 
Pansies  do  ;  therefore,  a  good  name  for  them 
would  be  tufted  Pansies.  They  are  beautiful 
things,  growing  freely,  and  flowering  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  pretty  and  delicately  coloured 
flowers. 

The  Scotch  nurserymen  do  these  well,  and  in 
Scotland  they  are  seen  to  greater  perfection, 
owing  to  the  cool  air  and  Itmg  daj'S.  We  prefer 
to  move  them  every  year,  as  they  seem  to  do 
better  by  frequent  removals ;  many  of  them 
when  well  grown  are  as  large  as  Pansies,  and, 
we  think,  more  beautiful.  Apart  from  their  in- 
trinsic beauty,  they  have  value  to  people  who 


^  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex,  by 
A.  G.  Moon,  August  6,  1S86,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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go  beyond  the  garden  for  their  types  of  beauty, 
for  tlie  self-coloured  kinds  admirably  typify  the 
pretty  alpine  Violas,  which  few  of  us  ever  see  in 
their  native  pastures.  We  obtained  these  two 
kinds  from  Messrs.  Dicksous,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  desu-able  that  people  who  grow  these 
Howers  should  make  a  selection  of  their  own, 
and  grow  some  of  the  beautifid  selfs,  as 
nurserymen  are  apt  to  pick  out  spotted  and 
bizarre  forms,  and  overlook  delicacy  of  colour. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  raise  seeds  too,  so  that 
one  might  select  one's  own  colours  in  these  flowers. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  kinds  we  know  are  scarcely 
in  the  trade,  and  were  not  raised  in  nurseries. 
The  variety  of  lovely  colour  is  so  great,  that  the 
most  fastidious  would  have  little  trouble  in 
raising  and  increasing  shades  of  colour  they 
liked.  We  think  this  would  be  worth  doing  in 
many  cases.  It  would  help  to  add  an  individual 
charm  to  gardens.  The  two  kinds  we  iigure  are 
very  beautiful — the  white,  a  most  precious  flower, 
superior,  we  think,  to  any  Pansy  we  have  tried 
in  the  flower  garden,  sju-eading  freely  into  soft 
green  tufts,  and  bearing  bold  flowers  of  a  fine 
creamy  white.  The  plants  as  drawn  grew  on 
deep  loamy  soil,  and  were  planted  at  the  end  of 
April. 


Lime  for  Cyclamens.  —  With  reference  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  note  on  this  subject  in  The  Gabden, 
March  26  (p.  272),  I  may  mention  that  I  once  had  a 
similar  experience  with  some  plants  of  C.  persicum. 
I  annually  grow  some  on  the  easy  plan  of  planting 
them  out  in  cold  frames  in  April,  lifting  and  re- 
potting about  the  last  week  in  .September.  Our 
ground  is  very  full  of  worms,  and  one  year  they 
worked  into  the  compost  in  which  the  Cyclamens 
were  planted  in  great  numbers.  They  were  doing 
much  damage,  by  coming  up  in  the  night  eating  off 
the  tender  young  leaves  just  as  they  issued  from 
tlie  bulbs.  I  tried  lime  water,  but  it  only  drove 
them  down  for  a  time,  as  I  could  not  sufficiently 
flood  the  soil  to  kill  them  for  fear  of  making  it  sour. 
I  then  lifted  them  carefully  and  mixed  a  quantity 
of  lime  with  the  compost.  I  put  so  much  in,  that 
the  soil  was  quite  coloured,  and  I  thought  that  I 
had  probably  overdone  it,  but  there  were  no  evil 
effects.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  saw  foliage  have 
better  substance.  This  seems  to  prove  that  lime  is 
of  especial  benefit  to  Cyclamens  of  all  kinds.  The 
addition  of  some  to  the  compost  when  giving  the 
last  shift  would,  probably,  be  beneficial,  especially 
in  the  case  of  loams  that  are  naturally  deficient  in 
this  respect.  Watering  with  lime-water  when  the 
jiots  get  full  of  roots  I  know  does  good.  I  fancy 
that  the  use  of  lime  is  not  so  fully  understood  as  it 
should  be.  In  the  case  of  many  hardy  flowers  I 
believe  that  a  dressing  of  lime  would  make  a  great 
difference  in  their  growth. — J.  C.  B. 

Eflfects  of  frost  on  spring  flowers.— Hav- 
ing read  the  remarks  of  "  R.  D."  and  "D.  T.  F."  in 
The  Garden  (p.  36s)  on  the  effects  of  the  frost 
upon  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  Omphalodes  verna,  I 
find  that  here,  where  Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  planted 
nut  annually  by  the  thousand,  it  has  withstood 
the  severe  frosts  better  than  any  other  bedding  plant 
that  we  have;  whereas  great  numbers  of  Pansies 
and  Daisies  have  perished.  Wallflowers  have  also 
suffered  severely  by  the  frost.  Although  some  of 
tlie  Wallflowers  were  not  ]ilanted  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  they  have  not  withstood  the  frosts  better 
tlian  those  planted  five  weeks  earlier.  In  a  bed 
fully  exposed  to  the  north  and  north-east  we  have 
planted  Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Myosotis ;  the  Chionodoxa  was  planted  two  years 
ago,  and  was  only  just  peeping  through  the  ground 
the  last  day  in  March,  thus  showing  what  a  cold 
position  it  is  in  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  Myo- 
sotis is  one  mass  of  flower.  The  severe  frost  that 
we  had  from  March  13  to  Jlarch  30  cUd  more 
damage  to  the  spring  bedding  than  the  whole  of  the 
frosts  during  the  winter  months.  I  have  been 
watching  with  some  curiosity  the  growth  of  some 
Daffodils  growing  round  a  pond  here.  Some  of 
them  have  been  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  inches 


with  water  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
months,  and  only  within  the  last  fortnight  has  the 
water  gone  down  to  its  usual  level,  yet  the  Daffodils 
sprang  up  through  the  water  quite  as  early,  and 
ftowered  as  profusely  as  those  growing  higher  up 
the  bank  in  quite  a  ch-y  position.  Have  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Gaedes  observed  anything  of  a 
similar  nature  ? — F.  H.  L.,  Beltmi. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWEE. 

CHEILANTHES  AIIGEXTE.\. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Sberia,  Kamtschatka, 
Japan,  and  Khasya.  In  the  latter  place  it  is 
found  growing  at  elevations  varying  from 
3000  feet  to  5000  feet.  Our  illustration  was 
taken  from  a  plant  gathered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yokohama,  in  Japan.  It  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  as  long  ago  as 
IS-JS.  It  is  a  most  elegant  plant,  of  tufted 
growth,  not  exceeding  4  inches  in  height  and 
2  inches  in  breadth.  The  footstalks  are  jet 
black,  the  iipper  side  of  the  fronds  bright  green, 
the  under  side  densely  clothed  with  silvery  white 
farinose  powder,  ornamented  with  a  maiginal 
line  of  black  sori.  This  pl.ant  should  be  gi-own 
in  a  small  pot,  with  good  drainage  and  free 
open  soil,  composed  of  loam  and  peat,  with 
pieces  of  sandstone  intennixed.  It  shoidd  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water  to  the  roots,  but 
the   fronds    must   not   be   sprinkled   with    the 


Cheilaathes    argentca.      Engraved  for   The  Garden  from 
Nature. 

syringe.  It  luxuriates  in  a  cool  fernery  shaded 
from  the  sun. 

C.  clirysophylla  is  a  similar  plant  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  differs  m  having  somewhat  longer 
fronds,  and  these  have  a  dense  coating  of 
golden  yellfiw  farina  on  the  under  side.  It 
grows  in  Khasya  at  the  same  elevations  a.s 
argentea. 

C.  Borsigiana,  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Nothoclasna  sulphurea,  is  a  somewhat  similar 
plant,  but  its  fronds  are  more  lobed  ;  they  are 
bright  green  on  the  upper  side,  clothed  with  light 
yellowish  golden  farina  beneath,  and  should  be 
potted  in  similar  material  to  the  others  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  requires  a 
warm  house,  being  a  native  of  Tropical 
America. 


The  Killarney  Fern  as  a  town  plant.— As 

a  reader  of  The  Gahdex,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  my  experience  of  growing  this  Fern  in  London, 
though  only  an  amateur.     About  sixteen  years  ago 

1  had  a  case  made,  in  shape  something  like  a  large 
cage.  It  was  eight-sided,  and  had  a  wooden  tray  (>  in. 
deep,  lined  wth  zinc,  on  which  rested  eight  glass 
sides,  18  inches  high ;  two  of  these  sides  could  be 
removed  at  will.     The  diameter  of  the  case  was 

2  feet.  I  filled  the  bottom,  first,  with  inverted 
flower-pots,  then  with  broken  crocks  and  charcoal, 


lastly  with  good  peat,  mixed  with  bits  of  tufa  and 
charcoal  about  the  size  of  Apples,  and  raised  it  gra- 
dually until  the  centre  was  6  inches  or  7  inches 
above  the  edges  of  the  tray,  and  watered  it  to  make 
all  firm.  On  the  top  I  planted  my  Fern — a  small, 
but  strong  plant  of  Trichomanes  radicans — carefully 
pegging  down  the  tawny  brown  rhizomes.  It  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  and  in  about  two  years  my  case 
was  full  of  the  loveliest  green  fronds.  I  never 
watered  it  unless  some  of  the  fronds  appeared  dry, 
and  then  only  sprinkled  it.  It  never  had  any  air 
unless  when  being  watered  because  of  our  burning 
gas  in  the  room,  yet  it  fruited  very  well.  The  case 
stood  at  a  window  which  the  sun  did  not  reach,  and 
was  turned  round  a  little  every  day  (by  a  special 
contrivance)  that  the  light  might  reach  it  evenlj-. 
I  had  it  for  twelve  years  in  London,  and  it  was  the 
loveliest  ornament  in  the  drawing-room.  During 
those  years  the  soil  was  only  once  renewed.  I  quite 
agree  with  "R.  D.'s"  opinion  that  enthusiasm  and 
attention  are  the  main  elements  of  success. — M.  M., 
Hants. 


THE  NEPHROLEPIS. 


These  handsome  and  very  distinct  Ferns  on  account 
of  the  graceful  appearance  of  many  of  them,  as  also 
by  reason  of  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
effectively  used,  occupy  amongst  our  decorative 
plants  of  all  descriptions  a  most  prominent  place. 
All  the  varieties  of  Nephrolepis  may  safely  be  said 
to  be  of  very  easy  growth,  forming  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  especially  when  planted  out  in  the 
fernery,  some  large  and  imposing  masses  of  light 
and  elegant  foliage,  hardly  equalled,  and  certainly 
not  siu^assed,  by  any  other  Ferns.  Some  species  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  warm 
house,  while  certain  kinds  thrive  equally  well  under 
much  colder  treatment.  Among  these,  the  most 
useful  are  N.  tuberosa  and  N.  exaltata,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  numbers  that  are  to  be 
found  in  our  flower  markets.  N.  tuberosa,  although 
an  East  Indian  species,  is  the  hardiest  of  the  two, 
and  its  habit,  which  is  more  bushy  than  that  of  N. 
exaltata,  recommends  it.  Its  fronds  are  narrow,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  seldom  exceed  2  feet  long. 
It  has  also  a  peculiarity  which  few  other  kinds  pos- 
sess of  producing  little  tubers  on  the  roots.  N. 
exaltata,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  much  stronger 
grower,  its  fronds  frequently  attaining  from  3  feet 
to  -1  feet  in  length ;  they  are  about  3  inches  broad, 
and  of  a  pleasing  light  green  colour.  Both  kinds 
.are  evergreen,  even  when  kept  all  the  year  round  in 
the  cool  house,  and  both  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  planting  on  rocks  or  boulders  near  the 
water  or  under  larger  growing  Ferns.  The  majority 
of  the  Nephrolepis,  however,  require  stove  treatment, 
at  least  during  the  winter,  and  certain  sorts  all  the 
year  round.  Among  the  kinds  of  medium  growth 
the  most  striking  is  undoubtedly  N.  Duffl,  a  species 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  distinct ;  a  native  of  Duke  of 
York's  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
fronds,  which  vary  from  15  inches  to  20  inches  long, 
are  densely  crowded,  pinnate,  and  much  crested. 
The  pinniE,  instead  of  being  nan-ow  as  in  most  other 
species,  are  small,  produced  in  pairs,  and  of  variable 
shape,  most  of  them  being  semi-circidar,  and  all 
deeply  toothed.  The  compact,  elegant  habit  of  this 
Fern,  and  its  bright,  pleasing  colour,  with  the  agree- 
able vase-like  shape  which  it  assumes  when  fully 
developed,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  our  most 
attractive  kinds.  It  is  .also  excellent  for  room  de- 
coration, if  a  little  care  is  taken  in  hardening  it  off 
previous  to  its  being  used. 

N.  pectinata,  although  an  old  acquaintance,  is  not 
grown  so  extensively  as  it  really  deserves.  It  is  a 
South  American  species  whose  fronds,  dense  and 
comparatively  narrow,  seldom  exceed  15  inches  in 
length.  They  are  produced  in  profusion  and  form 
a  very  compact  mass  of  a  most  pleasing  bright  green 
colour.  In  N.  Bausei,  of  garden  origin,  we  have  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  of  its  kind  among 
those  of  medium  growth.  Although  a  form  of  N. 
pluma,  its  habit  is  totally  different,  being  dwarf  and 
bushy,  with  fronds  averaging  about  15  inches  in 
length.  These,  as  in  the  species  from  which  it 
originated,  are  of  a  particularly  light  green  colour 
and  of  a  somewhat   thin  texture,    but  they  differ 
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from  all  other  known  kinds  by  their  pinn;o  being; 
pinnatilid  instead  of  entire,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
others  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  It  also  par- 
takes of  the  deciduous  and  tuberous  characters 
peculiar  to  the  species  from  which  it  springs,  and 
its  foliage  generally  lasts  from  April  to  December. 
During  the  resting  season  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  soil  does  not  get  too  dry,  as  then  there  would 
be  a  great  danger  of  the  tubers,  which  form  the 
most  ready  means  of  propagation,  shrivelling  up. 
N.  philippinensis  is  another  pretty  kind  with 
medium  growth ;  the  fronds  narrow,  erect,  and  of  a 
beautiful  dark  green  colour.  The  strong-growing 
section  supplies  us  with  plants  eminently  fitted  for 
the  root  decoration  of  the  warm  house,  where,  when 
grown  in  hanging  baskets,  they  show  themselves  to 
perfection.  Most  of  these  are  natives  of  Java  and 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  old  N.  davallioides, 
through  the  graceful  habit  of  its  growth  and  the 
handsome  appearance  of  its  fertile  fronds,  which 
attain,  when  grown  in  a  favourable  position,  the 
length  of  5  feet,  is  a  species  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
The  fertile  portion  of  the  foliage,  which  is  limited 
to  the  upper  third  part  only  of  each  mature  frond, 
is  very  peculiar  and  attractive,  inasmuch  as  wliile 
the  barren  pinna;  are  only  about  3  inches  long,  the 
fertile  ones,  which  frequently  attain  5  inches  long, 
are  very  narrow,  contracted,  and  gracefully  droop- 
ing. We  have  in  N.  davallioides  furcans  a  variety 
of  robust  growth,  which,  both  in  habit  and  general 
appearance,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  normal 
form,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  furcation  of  the 
pinniB.  In  the  barren  ones,  which  are  few  in  number, 
at  the  base  of  the  fronds  the  furcation  is  less  con- 
spicuous, and  in  some  cases  only  rudimentary  ;  but 
in  the  fertile  ones,  which  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  the  frond,  the  furcation  is  twice,  and  even  three 
times  repeated  in  the  extremities  of  the  first 
division,  becoming  more  complex  towards  the  apex 
of  the  frond,  where  it  forms  a  massive  crest.  It 
also  greatly  differs  from  the  species  by  its  mode  of 
growth,  sending  forth,  as  it  always  does  as  from  a 
central  tuft,  numerous  arching  fronds  from  3  feet 
to  -t  feet  long,  and  of  a  very  bright  and  glossy 
nature. 

Nephrolepis  pluma,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  is  a 
beautiful  drooping  deciduous  Fern,  with  light  and 
very  slender  fronds,  reaching  about  5  feet  in  length 
and  about  4   inches  in  breadth  in  all  their  parts. 
These  fronds,  which  have  on  each  side  from  eighty 
to  100  pinn;e,  are  of  so  pendulous  a  nature,  tliat  a 
strong  plant  with  its  numerous   plume-like  fronds 
forms  a  most  elegant  object  when  grown  in  a  basket 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  warm  house.     It  is 
leafless,   or   nearly   so,   from   December  to  March, 
during  which  time,  however,  it  requires  to  be  kept 
moderately   moist    at    the    roots.     There   are  also 
N.  acuta,  falcif ormis,  hirsutula,  ensifolia,  and  others, 
which  are  all  more  or  less  grown  ;   but   the   most 
distinct,   and   also   the   most  beautiful,  of   all  the 
gigantic  growing  kinds  is  undoubtedly  the  new  N. 
rufescens   tripinnatifida,   a   native   of    Fiji,   whose 
fronds,  which  reach  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  length,  are 
of  a  lovely  light  green  colour,  and  possess  a  peculi- 
arly massive,  yet  plumose  appearance,  produced  by 
the   broad  pinna;   being   regularly  and   constantly 
tripinnatifid,   their   margin   being    on    both    sides 
deeply   cleft   and   covering   each   other   in  a  most 
graceful  and  effective  manner.     Unfortunately,  like 
nearly  all  plumose  forms  of  species  of  Ferns  already 
in    cultivation,   this   is,   or   until  now  has   proved 
entirely  sterile;  but  being  provided  with  the  wiry 
running  rhizomes  peculiar  to   its   genus,  this   new 
Nephrolepis   is    easily    jaropagated    by    the    same 
method   as   that  employed    for    commoner    kinds 
which  produce  young  plants  on  their  rhizomes   at 
intervals.     On  planting  them  in  the  fernery,  either 
warm  or  cool,  a  certain  allowance  must  be   made 
for  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  as  also  for  their 
spreading  ]iropensity,  for  if  planted  too  near  small 
growing  kinds  these  will  inevitably  in  a  short  time 
be  smothered  by  the  Nephrolepis.     The  Nephroli'pis, 
although  not  very  fastidious  as  regards  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  at  all  times  prefer  a  compost  of  a 
very  open  nature,  and  nothing  suits  them  better  than 
a  mixture  of  litirous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in 
about  equal  proportions,  with  an  additional  part  of 
silver   sand,   and  for   the  strong  growing   kinds  a 


little  fibrous  loam.  In  that  compost,  as  in  par- 
tially decayed  vegetable  matter,  they  produce  in 
abundance  their  wiry  rhizomes  on  which  the  cro]> 
of  foliage  is  dependent.  These  rhizomes,  besides 
their  usefulness  in  procuring  a  ready  mean.s  of 
propagation,  constitute  also  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  majority  of  the  species,  espe- 
cially when  these  are  grown  in  brackets  on  a  wall 
or  in  hanging  baskets,  in  which  they  form  most 
attractive  objects.  Nephrolepis  require  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  This  must  not  on  any 
account  be  overlooked,  as  if  allowed  to  get  dry, 
even  for  a  very  short  time,  the  pinnai,  which  are 
articulated,  drop  off  suddenly,  leaving  only  un- 
sightly and  bare  stems  on  the  plants,  wdiich  greatly 
suffer  in  consequence,  and  require  a  long  time  of 
generous  treatment  to  recover  their  former  vigour. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

HARDY  FIGS. 

It  will  be  interesting,  nay  more,  highly  instrnc- 
tive,  to   learn   from   non-protectors    how   their 
open-air   trees   have   passed   throngh  tills  ]5ro- 
tracted  winter.     If  the  embi-yo  fruit  as  well  as 
the  young  wood  is  safe  and  the  trees  give  pro- 
mise  of   one   good   crop   of   Figs,  this  year  of 
Jnbilee  will  be  a  most  fitting  period  for  giving 
up   protection   and  all  such  fussy  and  untidy 
contrivances,  as  I  question  if  this  now  general 
favourite  fruit  lias  passed  through  such  a  trying 
spring  since  Cardinal  Pole  laboured  for  its  e.x- 
tended    cultivation.     It   will,   however,    I    am 
afraid,  be  the  same  old  tale  so  often  repeated — 
the  majority  crippled,  the  few  spared  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  autumn.     It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  carry  protection  too  far,  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment   against    its    judicious    use,    as   we    find 
hobbyists   in    every    department    riding    their 
favourite   steeds   until   they   drop.     The   same 
remarks  apply  to  non-protectionists,  who,  because 
once   in   a  week's   march   they  find  a  poverty- 
stricken  tree  in  a  dry,  sunny  corner  braving  all 
weathers  and  bearing  fruit,  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion   that    thatching  or  matting  shoiild  be 
dispensed  with.     I  recollect  many  years  ago  an 
old  friend  waiting  upon  a  gentleman  in  War- 
wickshire with  a  view  to  completing  an  engage- 
ment as   gardener.     On  their   way   round   the 
fruit  garden  the  baronet  said  he  grew  excellent 
Figs  without  the  useless  trouble  of  protection. 
Not  liking  the  looks  of  the  trees — it  was  then 
late   in  the  spring — my  friend   stepped   up   to 
them,  and  on  liis  return  remarked  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  taken  that  trouble,  as 
all  of  them  were  dead.     Here,  no  doubt   the 
pitcher  had  gone  many  times  to  the  well,  but 
received  the  fatal  blow  at  last.     The  same  tiling 
happened  at  Arundel  and  other  places  in  famed 
Sussex  a  few  years  ago,  and  will  be  repeated  in 
less  favoured  parts  of  the  country  so  long  as 
Figs   are   grown.     I   have  just  uncovered   my 
trees,  and,  j  iidging  from  their  appearance,  believe 
they  have  plenty  of  living  points  well  furnished 
with  embryo  fruit.     Pruning  will  be  deferred 
until  they  get  more  advanced,  as  we  are  quite 
a  mouth  later  than  we  were  at  this  time  last 
year,  when,  provided  they  turn  out  satisfactorily, 
their  food  will  be  the  reverse  of  rich,  but  they 
will  have  plenty  of  it,  and  ripe  wood  will  be 
secured  by  thin  training  upon  bricks  from  which 
the  sun  is  not  entirely  excluded.     Possibly  I 
may  be  told  by  "  W. ,"  whose  jeremiad  at  p.  3(i5 
I  liave  just  read,  that  Fig  growing   must   be 
given   up,  as   we   can   get   them   cheaper  from 
Smyrna,  but  the  price,  low  as  it  may  be,  will  be 
an  addition  to   the   English  gardener's  wages. 
Therefore,  whilst  admitting  the  truth  of  some 
of  his  remarks,  I  cannot  endorse  his  views,  as  I 


am  of  the  opinion  that  able  men  having  the 
charge  of  large  gardens  should  devote  their 
energy  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  whether  from  a  market  grower's 
point  of  view  they  are  profitable  or  not. 
Whether  they  are  necessaries  or  luxuries,  surely 
the  more  a  man  grows  the  better  his  services 
will  be  appreciated. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Wb  have  seldom  had  a  better  or  more  promising 
show  than  this  year.  Almost  unprecedentedly  late, 
the  trees  are  exceptionally  vigorous  and  crowded 
with  healthy  blossom,  and  as  we  have  now  reached 
the  20th  of  April  it  may  be  hoped  th.at  the  blossom 
is  almost  through  the  danger  period.  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Plums  on  walls  are  now  in  full  bloom. 
Pears  and  Plums  in  the  open  have  scarcely  moved, 
and  Apples  are  still  more  dormant.  Cherries  are 
also  late,  and  as  well  clothed  with  bloom  as  the 
others.  This  promises  to  be  a  great  Plum  year.  I 
liave  seldom  seen  Plums  on  or  off  walls  more 
thoroughly  whitened  over  with  bloom,  or  closely 
packed  with  blossom-buds.  Apples  also  promise  an 
extraordinary  crop,  and  Pears  a  full  average. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  also  well  fur- 
nished, and  have  passed  through  the  long  cold 
winter  with  but  little  bud-picking  where  care  was 
taken  to  destroy  bud-eating  birds.  The  latter  also 
threatened  the  Plums  so  much,  that  they  had  to  be 
almost  extirpated  to  save  the  Plums. 

Raspberries  have  also  passed  through  the  winter 
well.  We  thinned  out  the  fruiting  and  superfluous 
current  year's  canes  as  early  as  possible,  and  have 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  full  exposure  of  those 
left,  in  their  perfect  hardiness  and  unusual  strength. 

Strawberries  here  have  mostly  lost  all  their  old 
leaves,  but  the  crowns  do  not  seem  greatly  injured, 
though  experience  proves  that  the  crops  are  seldom 
quite  so  good  when  the  plants  are  denuded  of  all 
their  old  leaves  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  I 
have  found  a  dressing  of  soot  a  good  reviver  for 
plants  thus  defoliated,  as  well  as  a  capital  and  sure 
exterminator  of  slugs,  snails,  or  other  such  pests 
that  hug  the  crowns  more  closely  and  devour  them 
more  ravenously  in  the  absence  of  the  old  leaves. 

A  slight  sprinkling  of  guano  is  also  helpful  to 
Strawberries  under  such  conditions.  It  is  certain 
that  the  sooner  a  new  head  of  leaves  is  formed  the 
better  for  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  current  year's 
crops.  D.  T.  F. 


The  best  time  to  mulch. — The  best  time  for 
mulching  is  of  considerable  importance,  for,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  too  late  in  being  put  on.  Many  never 
think  of  assisting  the  development  of  the  wood  and 
fruit  of  their  plants  by  mulching  or  top-dressing 
until  it  has  attained  a  large  size  and  is  nearly 
matured;  then  it  is  applied  un.stintingly  with  the 
object  of  finishing  ofE  the  crop;  but  mulchings  and 
sui-facings  at  this  late  period  are  useless,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  beneficial  they  must  be  put  on  at  the  time 
the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell.  No  trees  pay  more 
handsomely  for  mulching  than  those  growing  against 
walls,  such  as  Peaches,  Plums,  Ajiricots,  Cherries, 
&c,,  and  as  these  crops  are  now  forming,  I  would 
stroufly  advise  their  owners  or  cultivators  to  mulch 
at  once  with  good  manure,  and  both  the  trees  and 
tlie  fruit  will  soon  show  its  apjilication,  I  have 
generally  noticed  that  mulched  trees  sufl'er  less  from 
insects  and  blight  than  unmulched  ones,  and  the 
plan  of  mulching  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  system 
everywhere. — CAMBRIAN. 

Planting  Strawberries. — In  forming  new 
Strawberry  plantations,  gardeners  often  put  out 
voung  runners  late  in  autumn.  This  is  about  the 
worst  method  that  can  be  followed.  Even  if  good 
strong  runners  are  selected,  they  cannot  get  good 
roothold  by  winter  if  the  planting  is  delayed  until 
the  middle  of  October.  The  ground,  by  reason  of 
the  previous  preparation,  being  in  a  more  or  less 
loose  state,  is  sure  to  be  brought  into  a  close 
condition  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter.  Moreover, 
the  plants,  however  (irmly  they  may  be  set  in  the 
ground,  inevitably  become  loosened  by  the  action  of 
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frost.  After  hard  winters,  when  severe  frosts  liave 
alternated  with  periods  of  mild  weather,  I  have 
known  autumn-planted  runners  to  be  worked  almost 
out  of  the  ground.  When  this  occurs,  and  harsh 
drying  winds,  such  as  we  have  lately  experienced, 
set  in,  unless  prompt  remedial  measures  are  taken, 
the  plants  are  sure  to  suffer.  They  should  be  looked 
over,  and  any  that  may  be  displaced  pressed  into 
the  ground  again;  at  the  same  time  the  soil  around 
them  should  be  well  trodden  down.  When  new 
]ilantations  cannot  be  made  in  summer,  so  that  the 
plants  get  well  established  by  winter,  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  planting  until  early  spring.  The  runners 
may  be  pricked  in  thickly  together  for  the  winter, 
but  I  prefer  to  let  them  remain  where  they  have 
rooted.  If  the  ground  is  laid  up  roughly  early  in 
March  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  well  broken  and 
the  manure  forked  in,  it  will  remain  in  a  free  con- 
dition all  through  the  season,  and  on  soils  of  a 
tenacious  nature  the  plants  will  make  better  pro- 
gress than  when  set  out  in  autimm.  It  is  only  when 
the  natural  staple  is  of  a  very  light  description  that 
autumn-planting  is  preferable.  Such  soils  dry  up 
very  quickly  in  spring  and  early  summer,  so  that 
plants  put  out  at  these  seasons  of  the  year  are  apt  to 
suffer  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth,  unless  looked 
to  well  in  the  matter  of  watering.  All  light  soils 
before  planting  shoidd  be  well  trodden  or  rolled, 
and  a  mulch  of  manure  is  of  great  service. —  The 
Field. 


MEALY  BUG  ON  VINES. 

All  experienced  Grape  growers  have  a  natural  dread 
of  stocking  their  A'iues  with  mealy  bug,  but  after  all 
that  can  be  said  about  it,  there  are  yet  worse  and 
more  common  pests  to  contend  with.  For  instance, 
1  would  rather  have  to  manage  or  clean  bug-infested 
A'ines  than  to  have  charge  of  a  vinery  where  red 
spider  invariably  effects  a  lodgment  on  the  foliage. 
The  mealy  bug  can  be  kept  under,  if  not  actually 
destroyed,  and  any  way,  if  they  can  be  kept  out  of 
the  bunches  not  much  harm  is  done.  At  any  rate, 
it  does  not  effectually  stop  the  proper  colouring  of 
the  berries,  ami  this  cannot  be  .said  of  the  red  spider 
so  common  to  many  modern  structures.  Where  so 
many  thousands  of  short-lived  summer-bedding 
plants  have  of  necessity  to  be  propagated,  the 
\  ineries  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  other  houses  have 
to  be  crowdetl  for  a  time  with  various  plants.  Among 
these  Iresines  and  Coleuscs  figure  largely,  and  if 
there  are  any  mealy  bug  on  the  place  they  will  lie 
found  on  one  or  both  of  them.  From  the  bedding 
plants  to  the  Vines  is  only  a  short  distance  for  the 
comparatively  active  bug  to  travel,  and  they  are 
liable  to  become  well  established  before  they  are 
observed.  This  is  no  imaginary  solution  of  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  presence,  and  the 
overworked  gardener  must  not  receive  all  the  blame. 
Either  fewer  tender  bedding  plants  should  be  grown 
or  there  should  be  proper  facilities  for  their  prepara- 
tion provided.  What,  however,  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  is  not  how  they  came  on  the  Vines, 
but 

How  TO  GET  KID  OF  THE  BUG. — In  THE  G.4.E- 
DEN  (p.  3(i5)  a  correspondent,  "  C.  T.,"  condemns 
gas-tar  as  a  winter  dressing,  and  ventures  to  predict 
it  will  never  come  into  general  use.  In  this  and  in 
other  respects  I  am  confident  he  is  much  wide  of 
the  mark.  Six  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  an  old 
bug-infested  vinery,  anct  a  friend  strongly  advised 
me  to  dress  the  rods  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
[lortions  of  gas-tar  and  clayey  water,  and  this 
advice  I  followed,  the  two  ingredients  well  stirred 
together  being  of  a  consistency  of  thin  paint.  The 
rods  were  not  closely  skinned,  only  quite  the  loosest 
bark  being  removed,  but  they  were  well  scnibbed 
with  hot  soapy  water,  the  house  also  being 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  walls  whitewashed. 
The  tar  mixture  was  applied  cold  with  home-made 
matting  brushes,  and  keeping  it  well  stirred  pre- 
vented the  clay  from  separating  from  the  tar.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  fill  all  the  crevices,  neither  is 
it  necessary,  the  mixture  effectually  closing  them 
\\\>.  I  do  not  assert  that  one  dressing  of  this 
"  wretched  "  compound  completely  clears  all  the  bug 
from  the  Vines  ;  on  the  contrary,  neither  this  nor 
the  dressing  recommended  bv  "  C.  T.,"  viz.,  Gishurst 


compound,  will  accomplish  it,  but  I  do  say  it  is  the 
least  liable  to  injure  the  Vines.  The  dressing  of 
the  rods  by  the  tar  or  any  other  mixture  must  be 
supplemented  by  close  attention  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months.  If  the  Vines  are  looked 
over  frequently  and  what  few  bugs  show  themselves 
destroyed,  a  complete  clearance  will  be  effected. 
The  time  taken  up  in  this  almost  daily  search  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  but  if  it  is  neglected 
the  bug  so(m  regains  an  ascendancy,  as  anything  in 
the  shape  of  one  dressing-  powerful  enough  to  kill 
them  also  damages  the  Vines.  We  had  a  few  bugs 
on  our  Vines  the  second  season,  but  these  being 
caught  in  time  they  did  no  harm,  and  not  one  was 
found  the  following  year.  Last  year  a  quantity  of 
Iresines  were  thoughtlessly  placed  along  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  from  these  the  Vines  were  stocked 
once  more.  They  were  well  hunted  for,  and  the  tar 
remedy  has  apparently  nearly  cleared  them  out 
again.     As  to  the  tar 

Injuring  the  Vines,  I  must  say  it  has  never 
occurred  here,  nor  would  any  injury  befall  tliem 
elsewhere  if  the  mixture  was  intelligently  applied. 
Nothing  but  tar  and  clayey  water  are  needed,  and  if 
the  fornu-r  docs  not  preponderate,  or  is  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  jar  or  pan  con- 
taining the  mixture,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  interfer- 
ing wiUi  the  growth  of  the  Vines.  The  spurs  and 
buds  may  be  completely  coated  over  with  it,  and 
yet  they  will  break  strongly  and  may  be  safely  tied 
down.  If  I  might  hazaril  an  opinion  I  should  say 
"  C'.  T.,"  in  common  with  numy  other  cultivators,  is 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  tic  <lown  the  laterals,  and  in 
this  case  many  of  them  are  liable  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  sockets.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
those  that  are  started  late  and  are  naturally  very 
strong.  Black  Alicante,  at  times,  will  scarcely  bear 
touching,  even  syringing  over-head  being  liable  to 
cause  some  of  the  laterals  to  break  away.  Where 
they  can  hv.  left,  it  is  ailvisable  not  to  tie  them 
down  in  any  way  till  they  have  flowered,  after 
which  they  will  stand  comparatively  rough  treat- 
ment. The  shy  setters,  such  as  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Mrs.  Pince,  flower  more  strongly  when 
not  tied  down,  the  bunches  of  bloom  getting  much 
more  light  when  the  laterals  are  nearly  upright,  and 
all  the  others  set  and  do  well  under  this  treatment. 
In  the  majority  of  vineries  the  rods  are  trained 
much  too  close  to  the  glass  to  admit  of  the  laterals 
being  left  so  long  untied,  but  this  may  be  obviated 
by  dropping,  or  suspending,  the  rods  much  lower 
than  usual — they  may  be  brought  up  to  the  wires 
again  all  in  good  time.  If  this  plan  cannot  be 
adopted,  then  the  laterals  must  be  very  gradually 
brought  down,  taking  care  not  to  strain  them  to 
any  extent,  as  only  a  jar  may  cause  them  to  fall  off. 
It  is  a  critical  job  and  must  be  done  with  very  great 
care,  and  if  tar  really  made  matters  worse  I  can 
quite  understand  anyone  ceasing  to  use  it.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  add  we  annually  dress  Vines  in  four 
houses  with  the  clay  and  tar  mixture,  bug  or  no 
bug,  and  this  season  I  cannot  find  the  least  trace  of 
any  injury  to  the  laterals  from  its  use.  Paraffin  or, 
properly  speaking,  petroleum,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  dangerous  remedy  to  resort  to.  Many  rods  have 
in  various  gardens  been  completely  ruined  by  it  as 
a  winter  dressing,  wdiile  isolated  bug  in  the  summer 
may  be  easily  killed  without  it.  W.  I.  M. 


Feach  trees  casting    their   fruit  buds. 

"A.  M.,"  page  3(54,  says,  "Can  any  of  your  readers 
state  the  cause  of  my  Peach  trees  dropping  their 
fruit  buds  ?  They  have  been  planted  twelve  months 
last  autinun  and  grew  well  last  summer ;  they  are 
in  a  border  LS  inches  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  at  the 
back  of  a  lean-to  vinery.  When  the  buds  should 
have  begun  to  swell  they  all  turned  brown  at  the 
base  and  fell  off."  The  old  story.  Peach  trees 
planted  in  a  border  of  the  above  dimensions  under 
extraordinary  management  might  be  induced  to 
piroduce  jierfect  flowers  and  fruit,  but  the  chances 
would  be  heavily  against  them.  Like  many  more, 
you  have  allowed  your  shallow  borders  to  get  dry 
thro\igh  the  winter  and  did  not  restore  them  to  a 
growing  condition  before  the  trees  were  started  this 
spring.  But  why  confine  them  to  12  inches  of  soil 
when  douhle  that  depth  is  not  too  much  ?  and  why 


plant  them  beneath  the  shade  of  Vines,  as  though 
any  dark,  dry,  spidery  place  were  good  enough  for 
a  Peach,  when,  as  all  fruit  growers  know,  these 
natives  of  the  East  rejoice  in  bright  sunshine,  plenty 
of  light,  and  fresh  air  ?  Having  lost  the  season,  all 
that  you  can  do  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 
increase  the  width  and  mulch  well  the  surface  of 
the  border ;  never  let  it  get  dry  winter  or  summer, 
and  pay  proper  attention  to  the  training  of  the 
young  wood.  Meantime,  study  the  pages  of  THE 
Garden,  where  you  will  find  the  fullest  informa- 
tion down  to  tlie  most  trifling  details  upon  the 
management  of  this  or  any  other  fruit.  Had  you 
been  a  careful  reader  this  disappointment  might 
have  been  avoided. — W.  Coleman. 


THE  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER.* 

This  essay  on  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  and  the 
economic  distribution  of  farm  produce,  is  dedicated 
to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers,  and  ])ub- 
lished   by  Mr.  J.   L.  AUday,  Edmund   Street,  Bir- 
mingham.    The  author's  first  idea  was  to  circulate 
it    privately   among    growers    with    whom    he    is 
acquainted  ;  but  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  whom 
it    was   submitted   in   manuscript   advised   that  it 
should   be   published,   and    Mr.    Kavvson    specially 
acknowledges  the  unremitting  kindness  and  help 
received  from   Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot  and  Sir 
Edmund  Lechniere,  M.P.     He  advances  the  great 
fact   th;it   England    imports    produce,   other   than 
corn,  of  the  annual  value  of  fifty  millions  sterling, 
and  urges  that,  by  altered  conditions  (to  include 
revision  and  reduction  of  railway  rates),  the  greater 
part  of  this  money  might  be  kept  in  the  country  for 
the  general  benefit  and  the  special  advantage  of 
British  agriculture.     As  a  fruiterer  and  salesman  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  he  unselfishly  proposes  that 
the  "agency   of    middlemen    should    be   dispensed 
with.     Heindicates  the  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  which  sell  best ;  maintains  that  poultry 
farming  may  be  profitably  developed  ;  recommends 
bee-keeping  (steps  being  taken  to  ])reventthe  traffic 
in  so-called  honey,  which  is  nothing  but  glucose- 
sugar  syrup  made  from  starch)  ;  and  then  deals  with 
the  important  qiu'stion  of  distribution.     He  thinks 
there  is  but  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  produce  with 
the  most  advantage  to  the  seller  and  to  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  consumers  generally,  and  that  is  by 
a  combination  of  the  landowners,  farmers,  market 
gardeners,  fruit  and  vegetable  gi-owers,  agricultural 
labourers,  and  all  classes  interested,  to  form  com- 
panies or  societies  properly  organised  and  carried 
on  in  large  centres,  to  provide  for  the  reception  and 
sale  of  produce.     He  believes  that  a  trade  of  this 
kind  to  the  extent  of  £150,000  a  year  might  be  done 
in  Birmingham.     In  connection  witha central  depot 
there  might  be  ten  shops  for  doing  retail  business  ; 
and  the  "company  should  also  possess  a  factory  for 
making  jam  and  marmalade  where  all  suitable  fruit 
unsold  might  be  taken  at  a  price  to  pay  the  grower, 
instead  of  being  disposed  of  at  an  unremunerative 
price  in  the  market.     Fruit  syrups  and  other  things 
in  good  demand  might  also  be  made  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export.     Mr.  Rawson  does  not  adopt 
the  notion  of  establishing  jam  factories  in  fruit-grow- 
ing centres.      He  thinks  they  should  be  placed  in 
large  market  towns  so  as  to  serve  for  the  surrounding 
district  and  to  provide  ready  means  of  distribution  to 
consumers.     A    company   might   also   assist   small 
farmers  and  other  growers  whose  credit  is  not  con- 
siderable, and   might  hire  trucks  to  enable  small 
sellers  to  send  their  produce  cheaply.     Further,  Mr. 
Rawson  states  his  views  as  to  railway  rates  and 
agricultural  education.     On  all  subjects  of  which  he 
treats  he  writes  plainly  and  concisely.     His  style  is 
that  of  a  practical  man,  who  knows  what  he  has  to 
sav  and  savs  it  shortly  and  clearly.     Birmingham 
politicians  "have   often"  talked   of   what  should,  in 
their  view,  be  done  ffu'  the  land.     Mr.  Rawson   is 
not   a   jfolitical  theorist.     He   may  not   intimately 
know  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  work  of  the 
farmer:  but  he  is  a  man  of  business  who  has  been 
closely  connected  with  practical  men,  and   as   he 
writes'  with  considerable  knowledge  and  with  unmis- 
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takable  sincerity,  his  essay  is  well  worth  reading.— 
From  Hcrroir's  ^yorcester  Herald. 


Grape  Bidwill's  Seedling:.— This  Grape  is 
not  much  grown  now,  owing  to  its  having  received 
a  bad  character,  whicli,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not 
deserve,  as  I  am  satisfied  from  inquiries  I  have 
made  during  the  past  four  years  that  there  are  two 
Grapes  which  have  been  grown  under  the  same 
name.  I  have  seen  and  tasted  both.  One  of  them 
I  allow  is  of  really  bad  quality  as  compared  with  a 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  very  little  inferior 
to  that  well-known  sort.  The  latter,  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  gardener  who  has  grown  and  shown  it 
for  several  years,  is  the  true  Bidwill's  Seedling.  A 
west  country  gardener  told  me  that  he  had  shown 
it  in  the  Black  Hamburgh  classes,  and  obtained 
prizes  with  it  in  a  strong  competition.  The  bunches, 
never  large,  even  on  vigorous  Vines,  are  short  and 
thick,  and  as  they  always  colour  well  (while  the 
spurious  sort  does  not)  they  have  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  when  seen 
growing  side  by  side  Bidwill's  Seedling  is  quite 
distinct  from  it.  The  original  plant  from  which 
the  stock  was  obtained  was  in  existence  three  years 
ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter. — J.  C.  C. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  latest  seasons  on 
record,  severe  frosts  and  keen  north-east  winds 
having  prevailed  up  to  the  end  of  the  closing  month, 
fruit  prospects  are  fairly  satisfactory,  and,  provided 
the  long-delayed  improvement  is  permanent,  the 
realisation  may  yet  exceed  our  hopes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  just  one  of  those  peculiar  reasons  which 
throws  the  oldest  observers  off  their  guard,  if  not 
out  of  their  reckoning,  as  we  often  find  the  most 
promising-looking  trees  casting  their  flowers  whole- 
sale, from  the  fact  that  the  long-retarded  sap  as 
weU  as  the  frost  has  proved  too  much  for  them.  A 
very  short  time,  however,  will  now  set  this  anxious 
and  important  matter  at  rest,  and  whether  our  crops 
are  abundant  or  light,  those  who  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  way  of  preparation  of  the  trees  and 
protection  of  the  blossoms  will  have  least  reason  for 
regret.  When  trees  are  properly  prepared  they 
endure  the  severest  winters,  and  often  carry  full 
crops  of  fruit  after  passing  through  the  most  incle- 
ment springs ;  whilst  others  not  so  prepared, 
although  pictures  of  promise  up  to  the  flowering 
stage,  with  wind  and  weather  in  their  favour,  become 
infertile  and  luiprofitable,  with  the  result  that  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  are  obliged  to  bear  in  silence 
the  blame  which  should  fall  elsewhere.  Prepara- 
tion, then,  being  quite  as  important  as  protection, 
fruit  growers  this  spring  who  have  kept  the  two 
points  in  view  will  most  likely  have  the  best  crops 
of  fruit  to  compensate  them  for  their  attention. 

Apricots,  which  have  been  so  long  in  a  semi- 
flowering  state,  are  not  likely  to  be  good ;  but,  com- 
paratively speaking,  these  are  of  much  less  value 
than  Peaches  and  can  be  better  spared.  Still,  so 
long  as  Apricots  are  grown,  they  should  receive  the 
most  minute  attention  to  every  detail,  or  be  given 
uji.  Here  I  do  not  think  them  worth  the  good 
south  walls  upon  whicli  Peaches  do  so  well,  and 
have  therefore  transfeiTed  them  to  a  west  aspect, 
where  their  early  flowers  escape  many  sharp  frosts, 
and,  what  is  equally  disastrous,  bright  sun  striking 
them  before  they  are  thawed  and  dry. 

Peaches,  as  I  observed  some  time  ago,  are  this 
year  better  with  us  than  I  ever  saw  them,  and, 
judging  from  present  appearances,  thinning  will 
be  no  sinecure.  The  trees,  too,  are  perfectly  clean, 
no  small  matter  after  three  weeks'  exposure  to  a 
dry,  scorching  east  wind.  Disbudding  in  ordinary 
seasons  might  now  be  commenced ;  but  after  so 
many  checks  and  delays,  this  operation  will  be 
postponed  until  the  trees  have  thoroughly  re- 
covered their  power,  and  warm  nights,  the  best 
of  all  g-uides,  justify  our  removal  of  the  super- 
fluous shoots.  Many  people  disbud  every  part  of 
a  tree  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  strongest  tree  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of   weakness  by  the  simple  pro- 


cess of   pinching  off   a  portion  of   its  leaves,  few 
will    attempt   to    gainsay  the   statement   that  the 
process  should  be  performed   piecemeal  and  with 
the  greatest  caution.     The  first  step,  in  which  none 
can    go    wrong,    is   the   stopping  of    gi'oss  shoots, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  emanate  from  gross 
and   not   unfrequently   half-ripened   wood    of    the 
preceding    year.     These   may    be    checked    before 
they  have  time  to   rob   the   weaker   parts   of    the 
trees ;  but,  as  I  have  just    observed,    if   well   pre- 
pared for  fruiting  these  gross  shoots  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  exist,  as   pinching    and   re- 
])inching  force  the  superfluous  sap  into  other  and 
weaker  channels.     Once  the  balance    of    a  tree  is 
secured,  it  is  better  to  be  a   little  behind  than  a 
little  too  forward  in  the  general  disbudding,  as  it 
is  pitiful  to  see  a  fine  tree  suddenly  stripped,  its 
fruit  and  limbs  exposed  to   frost,    and    its    leaves 
attacked    by   insects    and    blister.     In    our    most 
favoured  counties   disbudding  may  be   performed 
by  a  mechanic,  or  it  may  go  by  default,  and  the 
trees  grow  and  fruit  freely  for  a  time  ;  but  a  bad 
season   settles   them,  simply  because  the   careless 
bands  that  allowed  them  to  go  wrong  cannot  give 
tlie   attention   necessary  to   their  restoration.     In 
cold  districts,  where  every  ray  of  sunshine  must  be 
turned  to  account,  disbudding,  like  root-pruning,  is 
one  of  our  most  important  operations,  and  for  this 
reason  it  must  be  followed  up  until  e  /ery  bare  stem 
and  bit  of  wall  is  covered  with  foliage,  hanging  from 
shoots  which  cannot  overlap  nor  become  crowded 
during  the  summer.     Indeed,   where  this  work  is 
well  done,  autumn  pruning  becomes  a  very  light 
business ;    the   shoots,   just   enough   and   none   to 
spare,  get  thoroughly  ripe  ;  insects  are  not  allowed 
to  exist,  and  Peach-growing  is  profitable  and  pleas- 
ing.    The  Peach-grower  must  ever  be  on  the  watch 
for  insects.     Although  clean  to-day,  the  trees  may 
be  attacked  to-morrow  ;  therefore,  with  the  sap  in  a 
backward  and  languid  state  of  circulation,  not  an 
hour  must  be  allowed  to  pass  unoccupied  in  making 
preparations  for  their  destruction.     Insecticides  are 
numerous,  but  all  are  not  alike  applicable,  especi- 
ally when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  as  many  washes 
are  quite  as  fatal  as  the  insects  to  the  tender  organs 
of  fructification.     Once   set,   the   usual    dips    and 
washes  may  be  applied ;  but  here  two  points  must  be 
observed — the  washes  must  be  weak,  and  their  ap- 
plication on  the  appearance  of  a  frosty  night  must  be 
avoided.  This,  at  least,  is  my  experience,  as  embryo 
fruits  are  very  tender  and  often  suffer  from  the  two 
causes  combined.     This   season   I   intend   making 
mv  Peach  trees  distasteful  to  fly,  by  running  over 
them  every  week  with  Bloxham's   excellent  little 
fumigator.     The   plan  has  answered  economically 
an<l  well  under  glass,  and   I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  rendering  trees  insect-proof,  either 
by  the  use  of  smoke  or  bitter  washes,  is  often  better 
than  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Pears  and  Chekeies  are  masses  of  flower,  and 
promise  well,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  when  the 
lightness  of  last  year's  crops  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Plums,  on  the  other  hand,  are  thin,  and  in 
many  places  will  require  quite  two  years  to  recover 
froni  the  strain  of  the  enormous  crops  they  bore 
last  year.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  bull- 
finches have  preyed  upon  the  buds  to  an  extent 
rarely  experienced  in  the  annals  of  fruit  culture. 

GOOSEBEBHIES  from  the  same  causes  are  in 
similar  plight,  and  unless  they  recuperate  beyond 
expectation  our  trees  will  not  give  pecks  where  last 
year  they  gave  bushels. 

Currants  look  better,  and  Raspberries  having 
ripened  their  canes  to  the  top  are  sure  to  be  good. 
If  these  were  not  heavily  mulched  in  the  autumn 
they  will  now  require  a  copious  supply  of  water 
throuah  the  hose,  when  more  light,  rich  manure 
may  be  cast  round  the  stools  or  along  the  sides  of 
the  rows.  The  Raspberry  sends  a  few  strong  roots 
into  the  subsoil,  but  all  the  most  useful  feeders  run 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  where,  the  winter 
having  been  comparatively  rainless,  nothing  short 
of  heavy  mulching,  combined  with  plenty  of  water, 
can  possiblv  secure  a  full  crop  of  luscious  fruit. 
Because  the"  Raspberry  belongs  to  the  humble  bush 
fruit  section,  many  people,  if  they  do  not  exactly 
neglect,  certainly  do  not  give  it  the  best  attention 


within  their  power,  and  yet  I  question  if  nine-tenths 
of  the  owners  of  good  gardens  would  not  give  up 
their  Pines,  and  Melon.s,  and  Grapes  in  preference 
to  parting  with  their  bush  fruits.  Quite  right  too, 
for  independently  of  the  fact  that  bush  fruits,  green, 
ripe,  or  preserved,  form  one  of  our  most  wholesome 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  one  might  challenge 
the  English  gardener  to  produce  a  fruit  that  in 
point  of  flavour  will  beat  a  first-rate  Raspberry  or 
Gooseberry.  Unfortunately,  in  one  sense,  birds, 
having  been  deprived  of  their  natural  enemies,  now 
have  time  and  strength  to  play  sad  havoc  with  their 
friends'  property,  and  we  are  put  to  the  expense  of 
converting  our  "gardens  into  sundry  aviaries,  with 
this  difference— the  birds  are  allowed  to  look  on, 
but  not  assist  in  harvesting  the  crops.  This  pro- 
tection we  have  always  given  to  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Cherries,  and  now  we  are 
preparing  to  enclose  the  blocks  of  Gooseberries  in 
fine  wire  netting.  Some  of  the  breadths  of  wire 
must  be  movable  for  letting  in  insect-destroying 
birds  at  certain  seasons,  otherwise  caterpillars 
innumerable  will  soon  avenge  this  coercive  step  by 
devouring  every  green  leaf,  and  one  may  as  well  be 
without  fruit  as  without  leaves. 


Apples  generally  are  looking  well  and  flower- 
buds  are  abundant,  but  late,  so  that  with  a  sudden 
change  to  gronang  weather  we  may  find  the  wood- 
buds  taking  the  lead.     The  only  point  in  their 
favour  is  well-ripened  wood,  for  had  this  been  de- 
fective our  orchards  would  certainly  have  been  in 
full  leaf  before  opening  their  flowers.     What  we 
now  want  is  a  plentiful  fall  of  warm  rain  to  soak 
the  dry  bark  and   buds   of   the   trees,   to   cleanse 
them  from  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  penetrate  to 
the  lowest  roots.    The  ground  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land is  unusually  dry,  and  unless  we  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  heavy  falls  experienced  last  May,  when 
miles  of  the  country  were  flooded,  fmit  trees  of  aU 
kinds  must  suffer,  if  not  when  setting,  certainly  be- 
fore they  mature  their  crops  of  fruit.     Already  all 
our  wali-tree  borders  have  been  twice  watered,  and 
this  week  another  inch  will  be  given  them.     The 
craze  for  concrete  bottoms  and  a  filter-bed  of  rubble 
12  inches  or  more  in  depth  has  not  proved  an  un- 
mixed benefit,  especially  where  provision  has  not 
been  made  for  a  frequent  deluge  in  dry  weather. 
By  all  means  let  us  prevent  the  cold  spring  water 
from  rising  by  the  use  of  concrete,  and  let  us  pre- 
vent an  excessive  rainfall  from  hanging  in  the  sub- 
soil to  become  cold,  sour,  and   injurious,  but   we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  reason  in  all  things; 
and  if  we  plant  our  fruit  trees  in  light  borders  rest- 
ing on  heavy  drainage,  we  must  tank  up  our  rain 
water  in  wet  weather  for  setting  at  liberty  when 
long  periods  of  drought  prevail.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  watering,  mulching,  staking,  and  tying,  the 
work  in  this  department  will  be  light  for  some 
time   to  come ;    but  one  matter  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  put  to  the  test,  and  that  is  the  thinning  of 
the  buds  of  Apples  on  Paradise  and  Pears  on  Quince 
stocks. 

We  have  just  finished  grafting,  and  although  rain 
is  wanted,  a  dry  spring  is  not  unfavourable  to  the 
roots  of  recently  beheaded  stocks.  W.  C. 


Apples  as  ornamental  trees. — I  wish  some 
of  your  readers  who  have  considered  this  ques- 
tion would  let  us  know  the  kinds  of  Apple  which 
form  the  largest  and  most  picturesque  trees  when 
full  grown.  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  their 
quality  as  fniit  at  all,  but  if  they  happen  to  be 
good  "kinds  as  well  as  handsome,  all  the  better. 
There  is  no  tree  so  beautiful  as  the  Apple,  and 
I  believe  many  people  would  plant  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  beauty  if  they  knew  the  kinds  that 
make  the  finest  trees.  Beauty  of  bloom  should  be 
a  consideration  as  well  as  size  and  form  of  tree.— 
W.  R.  R. 


SHORT  NOTE.— FRUIT. 


Best  manure  for  pot  plants.-Asa  ttimulant  and 
food  your  correspondent  "  W.  M."  should  use  guano,  either 
Peruvian  or  ichthemic;  the  latter  is  preferable  for  pot  plants. 
Ne-xt  in  merit  is  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Nitrate  is  a  dangerous 
manure  to  use,  and  constitutes  a  stimulant  only.— Re.x. 
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Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 

PROMEN.EAS. 

This  seims  includes  a  small  and  natural  group  of 
Brazilian  Orchids,  the  meiuber.sof  whicharedwarf 
and  compact  in  habit  of  growtli.  Some  few  years 
ago  these  plants  were  more  frequently  to  be 
found  in  our  plant  stoves  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  the  desire  for  novelty  having 
appareutlj'  caused  them  to  be  neglected.  They 
do  not  long  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  when 
their  roots  are  surrounded  with  much  soil,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
cultivation  upon  blocks  of  wood  or  in  small, 
shallow  suspended  baskets.  During  their  grow- 
ing season  they  enjoy  an  abundance  of  water  to 
their  roots,  if  it  can  pass  away  quickly,  and  also 
daily  sprinklings  overhead  from  the  syringe.  This, 


of  deep  purple,  the  thick,  tleshy  lip  being  deep 
blackish  purple.  P.  citrina  has  rich,  deep  yellow 
flowers,  the  lip  bearing  a  blotch  of  deep  crimson 
at  the  base,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  side  lobes 
is  spotted  with  the  same  coloiir.  In  P.  microp- 
tera  the  flowers  are  creamy  white,  except  a  few 
lines  and  spots  of  purple  and  crimson  at  the  base 
of  the  lip. 

Cymbidium  tigrinum. — This  is  a  dwarf  grow- 
ing and  very  handsome  member  of  this  now  popular 
family,  originally  discovered  by  the  Rev.  C.  Parisli 
growing  upon  rocks  in  the  Tenasserim  Mountains  of 
Burmah,  at  an  elevation  of  some  6000  feet.  It  was 
introduced  to  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton  in 
18(>3,and  was  figured  thefoUowingyear  in  tbeiiotaiii- 
cal  Mat/azhie,  t.  .")457,  but  has  always  remained  very 
rare.  Thepsuedo-bulbsareroundishovate;  theoblong 
lanceolate  leaves  are  leathery  in  texture,  from  i 
inches  to  6  inches  long  and  bright  green ;  flower.s 
large  and  spreading;  sepals  and  petals  yellowish 
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PronieDjea  Rollissoni. 


however,  must  be  discontinued  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  Treated  in  this  manner  and  sub- 
jected to  good  light,  with  the  temperature  of  a 
Cattleya  or  intermediate  house,  they  flower 
freely  and  fiirm  very  attractive  objects  during 
the  autumn  months.  A  very  pretty  effect  can 
be  produced  with  these  Proraenieas  by  grouping 
two  or  more  species  in  the  same  basket,  as  they 
are  tolerably  uniform  in  size,  and  bloom  about 
the  same  time,  thus  intermingling  flowers  of 
different  colours  and  aflording  an  agreeable  con- 
trast. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds  :  P.  Rollissoni  (represented  natural  size 
in  the  annexed  cut)  is  about  the  large-t  of  all 
the  species.  In  this  plant  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  soft  golden  yellow,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
being  stained  and  spotted  with  crimson,  and  the 
column  streaked  with  bright  red.  In  P.  stapeli- 
oides  the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow, 
thickly  spotted  and  barred  with  transverse  lines 


green  faintly  dotted  with  red ;  lip  large,  middle  lobe 
white  marked  with  numerous  short  transverse  lines 
of  dark  purple  ;  side  lobes  erect,  inner  side  purple 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  We  recently  noted  a 
line  specimen  of  this  handsome  species  bearing 
sixteen  flowers  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Carder,  Clapham  Park,  where  it  has  been 
grown  in  the  cool  end  of  an  intermediate  house. 

Cypripediuma  at  Clapton  — These  plants  are 
grown  in  very  larjc  cjuantities  by  Messrs.  Low. 
Nearly  all  the  kinds  are  kept  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  which,  judging  by  their  vigorous 
growth  and  their  floriferousness,  suits  them  admir- 
ably. At  the  present  time  some  3000  flowers  of  C. 
Lawrenceanum  may  be  seen,  some  fully  expanded 
and  others  ready  to  open.  The  bold,  handsome 
flowers  and  brilliant,  marbled  leaves  render  this  the 
showiest  kind  in  thebarbatum  section.  C.  ciliolare, 
introduced  from  the  Indian  Islands,  is  another  very 
handsome  plant,  and  is  at  the  present  time  bearing 


hundreds  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  The  'plant 
appears  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  C. 
Argus  and  C.  superbiens.  C.  l«vigatum  and  C.  Lowi- 
anum,  two  other  distinct  and  handsome  Slipper 
Orchids,  are  now  very  beautiful.— G. 

Odontoglossum  polyxanthum. — This  plant 
resembles  0.  Halli  in  its  habit  of  growth.  It  pro- 
duces a  spike  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length,  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  measuring  upwards  of  4  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  tawny  or  bronzy 
yellow,  blotched  with  numerous  chestnut-red  mark- 
ings :  lip  chocolate-brown  edged  with  white,  fringed 
round  the  edge  with  tooth-like  spines.  It  is  one  of 
M.  Klabocli's  discoveries,  and  still  continues  rare. 
We  recently  saw  it  flowering  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham,  where  it  is  grown  with  such  kinds  as 
0.  cordatum  and  0.  Pescatorei. — G. 

Vanda  teres. — ilr.  Roberts,  of  Guniiersbury 
Park,  has  adopted  a  plan  of  growing  this  Orchid  by 
which  it  flowers  in  the  most  profuse  manner.  The 
plan  is  to  plant  it  out  in  a  frame,  heated  under- 
neath by  hot-water  pipes,  on  which  are  placed 
about  4  inches  of  crocks,  which  are  covered  with 
about  the  same  depth  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  In  this 
compost  the  plants  are  placed  and  slightly  shaded 
for  a  few  days.  After  they  begin  to  form  roots  the 
shading  material  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  blazing  sun.  This 
treatment  seems  to  suit  them  admirably,  as  they 
were  growing  and  flowering  very  freely,  the  spikes 
bearing  on  an  average  from  six  to  eight  flowers. 
We  should  add  that  the  plants  in  question  have  not 
received  any  water  since  last  August  until  they 
began  to  develop  their  flower-spikes. — W.  T. 

Cattleya  intermedia. — The  typical  C.  inter- 
media produces  long,  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  2  feet 
or  more  in  length,  and  is  somewhat  straggling  in 
habit  when  compared  with  those  of  the  labiata 
section.  It  is  exceedingly  useful,  however,  for 
blooming  during  the  month  of  April,  just  when  the 
beauties  of  C.  Trianfe  are  on  the  wane,  and  before 
C.  Mossiae,  C.  Mendeli,  and  C.  GaskeUiana  open. 
Where  this  species  is  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
height,  a  dwarf  form  which  I  recently  saw  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Measures  at  .Streatliara  will  become 
a  great  favourite.  It  produces  flowers  as  freely  and 
as  large  as  its  taller  relation,  and  is  identical  in 
colour,  but  its  pseudo-bulbs  are  from  9  inches  to 

1  foot  high  only,  so  that  it  forms  a  compact  and 
handsome  mass.  C.  intermedia  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  Cattleyas  to  grow,  and  will  thrive  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house. — G. 

Odontoglossum  Halli. — I  send  you  by  to- 
day's post  a  box  containing  a  spike  of  Odonto- 
glossum Halli,  which  I  consider  very  superior,  and 
wo<dd  be  much  obliged  for  your  opinion  on  the 
same.  I  also  send  you  a  raceme  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsifloram  Walkerianum — at  least  I  bought  it  for 
that.  I  send  you  as  good  a  truss  as  any  on  the 
plant,  and  the  longest  bulb  of  this  vear's  growth  is 

2  feet  G  inches.— A.  C.  M. 

*^*  The  Odontoglossum  Halli  received  is  a  large- 
flowered  and  excellent  variety  ;  the  same  may  also 
be  said  of  the  Dendrobium  thyrsifloram  Walkeri- 
anum.— Ed. 
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Masdevallla  xanthina  i?  a  very  pretty  and  distinct 
kind,  which  we  recently  saw  flowering  at  Tlie  Wnodlands, 
Streatham.  In  shape  it  resembles  M.  Shvittlew...rthi,  but  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  more  retiexed  :  the  sepals  are  lemon- 
yellow,  stdned  at  the  bi&e  with  purplih  black.  It  appears 
to  tlirive  under  the  very  coolest  treatment.—  G. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Cobbianum  — Thii 
very  distinct  aud  lund'cine  form  is  now  flowering  with  .Air. 
Sleisuris  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham.  The  sepals  a:^d 
petils  are  of  the  same  ei'lour  as  the  type,  but  the  lip  is  pure 
white,  which  renders  it  very  conspicuous,  especially  when 
Eeen  side  by  side  with  the  deep-coloured  forms, — G. 

Coelogyne  cristata  —In  rep'y  to  Mr  Douglas  in  Tbe 
G-^itDEN,  April  10  (p.  3oS',  the  other  occupants  of  the  h.^uee 
in  which  the  plants  were  grown,  refeired  to  by  me,  consisted 
of  Cypripediums,  Cymbidiums,  Odontoglossum?,  and  M^s- 
devailias,  the  minimum  winter  temperature  being  45"  to  .50^. 
When  I  stated  that  heat  was  only  applied  in  cold  or  dull 
weather.  I  meant  duiiug  the  growing  .season.  I  f|uiteagtee 
with  Mr.  Douglas  that  tliis  Orchid  will  no^  succetd  in  a  cool 
greenhouse. — C.  R. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

The  cool  house. — This  section  of  Orchids  has 
already  become  the  most  popular  in  some  gardens, 
and  in  many  in.stances  contains  the  most  valuable 
plants.  The  Orchids  cultivated  in  the  cool  house 
are  natives  of  the  mountain  districts  of  South 
America  principally,  and  if  we  confine  the  occu- 
pants of  this  house  to  these  plants,  introducing  only 
such  (jthcr  species  and  varieties  as  are  known  to  suc- 
ceed well  witli  the  same  treatment,  the  results  will  be 
satisfactory.  Those  who  insist  upon  saying  that 
this,  that,  and  the  other  Orchid  will  do  best  in  a 
cool  house,  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, are  much  to  blame.  Inesperienced  cultivators 
trust  to  the  editors  of  the  horticultural  press  to 
supply  information  upon  which  they  can  depend,  and 
unless  the  cultural  details  given  are  based  upon  suc- 
cessful practice  they  may  mislead  the  unwary.  The 
introducers  of  new  Orchids,  too,  have  a  habit  of 
over-lauding  the  plants  they  introduce,  which  is 
natural,  as  they  go  by  the  descriptions  of  collectors, 
who  see  the  jilants  in  all  their  pristine  beauty  in 
their  native  habitats.  We  could  excuse  all  this  if  they 
would  also  send  with  the  plants  a  correct  description 
of  the  position  in  which  they  were  found  growing, 
with  the  night  and  day  temperatures  as  far  as  they 
can  supply  them.  It  would  save  much  worry  and 
needless  expense  if  information  of  this  kind  was 
always  forthcoming.  I  well  remember  trying  to 
grow"  Odontoglossum  Roezli  in  the  cool  house  when 
it  was  first  introduced,  and  after  losing  nearly  half 
our  plants — which  cost  a  guinea  each — the  remain- 
der were  saved  by  placing  them  in  the  warmest 
house.  Any  Odontoglossums  requiring  repotting 
may  now  be"  attended  to ;  but  I  may  add  that  we 
leave  none  so  late  in  the  season  as  May ;  all  ours 
were  potted  in  February  and  March.  Any  newly 
imported  plants  are  potted  at  once  into  as  small 
pots  as  tlie  roots  will  go  into,  and  they  are  not  again 
repotted  until  the  last-formed  pseudo-bulbs  have 
been  matured,  and  the  plant  has  once  more  started 
into  growth.  Some  species  very  speedily  show  by 
their  vigorous  growth  that  they  require  plenty  of 
pot-room.  Such  is  Masillaria  venusta,  a  species 
fliat  ought  to  be  in  every  collection ;  it  is  a  cheap 
Orchid,  producing  its  beautiful,  sweet-scented 
white  flowers  at  mid-winter.  I  prefer  it  to  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba.  Small  specimens  in  a  few  years 
grow  into  large,  handsome  masses,  and  it  can  be 
as  easily  divided  as  any  common  herbaceous  plant. 
Another  desirable  winter-flowering  plant  is  Odonto- 
glossum Edwardi;  it  does  not  grow  so  very  freely  in 
some  collections,  but  we  have  no  trouble  with  it, 
treated  exactly  like  0.  crispum,  and  watered  freely  all 
the  year  round.  0.  pardinum  is  anotherdisappointing 
species,  but  the  best  varieties  when  well  grown  are 
exceedingly  showy  plants.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  a  clear  yellow.  All  the  Odontoglossums  requiring 
large  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  ought  to  be 
potted  in  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  with 
plenty  of  potslierds  mixed  with  them  ;  and  the  pots 
should  also  be  filled  to  half  their  depth  with  good 
drainage.  The  smaller  growing  species  flowering 
at  regular  periods,  such  as  0.  Rossi,  0.  Cervantesi, 
0.  blandum,  0.  (Erstedi,  &c.,  we  re-pot  in  May,  and 
place  them  near  the  glass  roof,  some  of  them  bein 
suspended  in  baskets  close  to  the  glass.  This  makes 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  some- 
times. We  have  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  cool 
house  a  large  group  of  Masdevallias,  and  among 
them  a  variety  of  M.  Harryana.  This  particular 
variety  did  not  succeed  on  the  stage  with  the  others : 
many"  of  the  young  growths  rotted  off  when  they 
had  pushed  about  an  inch  or  so.  A  portion  of  the 
plants  was  suspended  near  the  roof  in  Teak  baskets, 
and  these  immediately  improved  in  health — not  a 
single  growth  damped  off ;  whereas  they  still  con- 
tinue to  do  so  on  the  stage.  This  is  a  simple  cure 
for  any  refractory  subjects  that  do  not  succeed  well 
when  placed  am"ongst  others  on  the  stage.  All  the 
smaller  species  of  Masdevallias  are  grown  in  that 
way,  so  also  are  the  Chimieroid  group,  the  latter 
being  placed  in  Teak  baskets  for  the  better  de- 
velojiment  of  the  fiowers.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  aiul  rc-jiot  any  specimens  at  this  season, 
break  tlieni  up  with  'the  fingers  in  preference  to 
using  a  knife.  One  good  grower  told  me  that  Mas- 
devallias failed  to  grow  when  a  knife  was  used  to 


part  a  large  specimen  into  smaller  portions.  The 
night  temperature  is  now  ranging  between  45°  and 
50°,  with  a  rise  by  day  ;  with  sun  heat  the  tem- 
perature has  run  up  to  75°  with  the  shading  down. 
Wlien  the  temperature  is  high,  sprinkling  the  patlis 
and  stages  with  water  has  an  excellent  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  plants.  The  shading  should  be  let 
down  before  the  temperature  rises  to  70°  in  this 
house. 

We  will  re-pot  plants  of  vari(jus  kinds  in  tlic 
Cattleya  house  whenever  opportunity  offers  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  and  June.  Cymbidium 
eburneum  has  now  gone  out  of  bloom,  and  every 
plant  requiring  re-potting  will  be  seen  to  at  once  ; 
we  use  for  these  and  some  others  of  this  genus, 
good,  fibrous,  yellow  loam,  with  the  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  a  little  decayed  maniu-e.  Zygo- 
petalum  crinitum,  now  growing  freely,  after  flower- 
ing should  also  be  re-potted  in  good  peat  and 
Sphagnum.  Many  species  and  varieties  of  Cattleyas 
may  also  be  repotted,  but  not  unless  they  really  re- 
qiiire  it.  Better  err  on  the  side  of  under  than  over- 
jMjtting  these  plants.  It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  exact 
reqiiirements  of  Cattleyas  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  given  to  them.  They  must  not  be 
watered  every  day  like  the  little  Pleiones  suspended 
from  the  roof ;  even  small  plants  do  not  require  it 
oftener  than  twice  in  a  week  ;  we  have  large  speci- 
mens which  may  not  require  water  oftener  than 
twice  in  a  month.  These  remarks  apply  to  esta- 
blished plants.  The  temperature  is  from  55°  to  (>0° 
at  night ;  by  day,  with  sun  heat,  80°  to  85°  is  not 
too  much.  In  fact,  the  plants  do  best  with  a  high 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  by  day,  but  the 
flowers  do  not  last  so  well  in  it,  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  good  display  we  are  tempited  to  maintain 
a  lower  temperature  and  drier  atmosphere. 

The  East  India  house  is  kept  about  5°  higher,  and 
a  growing,  moist  atmosi^here  is  maintained.  The 
air  of  this  house  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the 
Rose  -  scented  Odontoglossum  Roezli.  Summer- 
flowering  Cypripediums  are  pushing  up  their  flowers. 
We  will  pot  during  the  month  some  of  the  AngriE- 
cums  and  Saccolabiums,  using  Spliagnum  Moss 
only.  J.  Douglas. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 

SINGLE  VARIETIES. 
Grown  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plants  pro- 
duce blooms  in  masses  is  the  way  this  section 
shows  to  the  best  advantage.  They  flower  pro- 
fusely, the  blooms  lasting  a  long  time  either  on 
the  plants  or  in  a  cut  state,  and  they  tlo  not  re- 
quire either  so  much  space  or  so  much  pot  room 
as  do  the  larger  kinds.  They  are  extremely 
useful  when  grown  to  flower  later  than  the 
ordinary  kinds,  and  are  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ino-  in  a  dwarf  state  for  room  decoration,  or  even 
as  dinner-table  plants  they  are  appreciated  by 
some,  and  the  bright-coloured  varieties  make  an 
agreeable  change  during  the  dull  season  of  win- 
ter. The  most  effective  method  of  cultivating 
them  is  growing  the  plants  in  bush  foim.  Long 
spikes  branching  freely  in  a  natural  manner 
produce  flowers  in  abundance,  but  where  large 
individual  blooms  are  required  for  exhibiticjn — 
as  they  are  when  staged  in  bunches  of  three 
flowers  of  each  kind— other  means  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  I  think  the  above  way  of  staging  the 
single  varieties  is  not  the  best  manner,  as  they 
are  far  better  staged  in  bunches  where  all  the 
flowers  which  grow  upon  each  stem  can  be 
set  gUp,  thus  showing  how  fioriferous  they  are 
when  properly  cultivated  ;  however,  fashion  de- 
crees otherwise,  the  rage  being  all  for  size  of  in- 
dividual blossoms.  To  have  flowers  in  quantity 
the  following  details  should  be  followed ;  Strike 
the  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  same  time  in  February. 
When  the  plants  are  4  inches  high  pinch 
them    for    the    production    of    side    branches, 


shifting  as  required  before  they  are  at  all 
root-bound.  Keep  thenr  stocky  in  growth  by 
standing  the  plants  thinly,  thus  allowing  a  freer 
circulation  of  air  amongst  them,  and  keeping 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  jjossible.  Remove 
them  to  cold  frames  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  Capital  plants  may  be  grown  in 
8-inch  pots,  but  if  extra  large  ones  are  wished 
for,  10-incli  pots  should  be  used.  One  topping 
is  enough  for  some  of  the  plants  ;  while  those 
required  to  be  grown  to  a  larger  size  to  assist  in 
the  decoration  of  lofty  conservatories  should  be 
topped  again  when  the  shoots  are  5  inches  long. 
Place  them  about  the  middle  of  May  outside  in 
an  open,  yet  sheltered,  position,  and  never  allow 
them  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Thoroughly 
syringe  the  foliage  overhead  on  the  evenings  of 
fine  days,  thus  rendering  the  leaves  clean,  and 
keeping  them  free  from  many  kinds  of  insects 
which  are  apt  to  attack  them.  Whether  the 
plants  are  intended  for  very  large  specimens  or 
moderate- sized  ones,  the  shoots  resulting  from 
the  topping  of  the  branches  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  away  at  will,  never  thinning  any  out 
or  disbudding  any  of  the  flowers,  as  the 
efl'ect  of  such  spikes  laden  with  flowers  must 
be  seen  to  be  realised.  During  the  grow- 
ing season  supports  of  some  kind  should 
be  fixed  in  the  pots  to  jirevent  the  branches 
from  falling  about.  This  is  best  done  by  placing 
in  each  pot  three  stakes  in  a  triangular  shape, 
attaching  a  piece  of  bast  to  each.  This  will 
answer  well  until  growth  is  completed,  when 
other  stakes  may  be  placed  to  the  stems,  spread- 
ing out  the  shoots  to  the  best  advantage.  To 
have  larger  flowers  suitable  for  exhibition  stands 
the  cuttings  may  be  struck  at  the  same  time  as 
advised  for  bush  plants,  biit,  instead  of  topping 
the  plants  at  4  inches  high ,  allow  them  to  grow 
with  one  stem  uninteiTupted  until  they  break 
naturally  into  other  growths.  From  three  to 
five  blooms  on  each  shoot  is  a  fair  number, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  flowers  of  each  kind. 
Those  which  are  intended  to  produce  the  former 
number  should  at  the  first  natural  break  be 
selected,  rubbing  out  all  remaining  branches 
and  subsec^tient  growths,  also  the  flower  buds, 
which  will  again  form  at  the  point  of  each  shoot, 
\intil  the  buds  show  which  will  be  the  best  for 
the  production  of  large  bkionis.  This  will  take 
place  during  the  end  of  August  and  the  early 
part  of  September.  Soil  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  issue  should  be  used,  and 
stimulants  freely  given  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots.  After  the  central  flowers  are  cut, 
others  are  produced  by  the  side  shoots  in  succes- 
sion. House  the  plants  in  batches  to  prolong 
the  display,  and  if  some  can  be  temporarily  pro- 
tected from  frost  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
houses,  the  season  will  be  much  prolonged. 

For  the  production  of  small  plants  suitable 
for  vases,  the  following  details  should  be  ob- 
served. Plant  old  or  young  plants  on  an  open 
space  of  ground  ;  the  former  may  be  planted 
early  in  April,  while  the  latter  should  not  go 
out  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  tying  the 
stems  firmly  to  stakes  as  they  grow  to  prevent 
breakage  by  wind  or  other  accident.  Do  not 
top  the  shoots,  but  allow  them  to  grow  unin- 
terruptedly ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  old  plants 
thin  the  stems  to  six  on  each,  and  if  more  spring 
from  the  base  remove  them.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber when  the  bloom  buds  are  forming,  take  off 
the  points  of  the  shoots  about  8  inches  long, 
inserting  them  in  pots,  five  cuttings  in  a 
ih  inch  and  nine  in  a  Oinch  pot,  using  sandy 
soil  with  a  free  admixture  of  leaf  mould,  and 
give  a  good  watering  to  settle  them  firmly  in  the 
sciil.  If  the  cuttings  are  not  taken  otf  the  plants 
till  the  flower-buds  attain  a  good  size  they  do 
not  root  so  quickly,  and  consecincntly  the  leaves 
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flag  more  when  they  are  taken  from  the  hotbed, 
for  they  require  a  gentle  lieat  with  shade  to 
prevent  loss  of  foliage.  Sprinkle  witli  tepid 
water  every  day  in  fine  weather  until  they  are 
rooted,  then  gradually  harden  ofl'and  place  in  a 
cool  house  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible  to 
keep  them  sturdy.  Each  plant  will  produce 
several  tlower-buds  if  the  side  ones  are  removed, 
retaining  only  the  one  at  the  extreme  point  of 
the  shoot ;  this  flower  will  be  much  larger  than 
if  all  were  allowed  to  gi'ow. 

The  following  varieties  I  find  are  first  rate  for 
the  various  purposes  named  :  Helianthus,  yel- 
low, shaded  with  bronze,  large  flower.  Crushed 
Strawberry  is  an  excellent  vaiiety,  having  long, 
drooping  florets  of  the  true  Japanese  type. 
America  has  the  largest  florets  of  all  the  varie- 
ties, light  pink,  large,  and  of  good  form. 
Griflamme,  dark  red,  large  blooms.  White 
Perfection,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  pure 
white,  medivun  in  size,  of  good  form.  Patience, 
deep  lilac,  with  fringed  florets.  Miss  Gordon, 
light  pink,  having  long,  drooping,  thread-like 
petals.  The  above  are  excellent  for  growing 
where  large  blooms  are  required  for  exhibition, 
while  those  named  below  are  good  for  bush 
plant  culture,  producing  blooms  in  quantity  ; 
Oscar  Wilde,  dull  brick-red.  White  Perfection, 
Mrs.  Wills,  white.  Mrs.  Langtry — this  is  a 
gem,  the  colour  light  lilac,  blooming  most  pro- 
fusely, dwarf  in  habit,  while  the  flowers  have  a 
powerful  violet  odour.  Lady  Brooke,  bright 
yellow  ;  small  flowers  of  a  buttercup  shape. 
Nelly,  light  pink.  INIeteor,  dark.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Duke,  blush.  In  addition,  the  above-mentioned 
varieties  are  also  as  good  for  this  form  of 
cultivation  as  for  producing  large  blooms.  The 
three  kinds  1  will  now  name  are  the  best  for 
late  flowering,  lasting  long  after  all  others  are 
over,  therefore  they  are  of  much  value  :  Elsie 
Maud,  white,  free-flowering;  Miss  Lulu  Martin, 
small  pink  blossoms ;  Miss  Rose,  dwarf  in  habit, 
pink. 

TRAINED  SPECIMEN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  method  of  growing  trained  specimen  plants  is 
not  largely  adopted  for  the  reason  that  considerable 
space  is  required  to  house  them,  and  much  time  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  that  state  of  perfection 
which  will  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  specimens. 
These  trained  specimens  are  not  so  useful  as  other 
styles  of  gro^'th,  because  by  removing  any  of  the 
flowers  from  the  plants  their  appearance  is  sj^oiled  ; 
still  this  way  of  growing  Chrysanthemums  finds 
many  admirers.  Exhibitions  would  lose  much  of 
theirattractivenessif  well-grown  and  skilfully  trained 
plants  were  absent,  as  it  often  happens  at  some 
shows  that  the  specimens  are  the  leading  features. 
There  are  two  methods  of  producing  specimens; 
one  is  growing  them  to  a  large  size,  say  5  feet  in 
diameter,  with  200  blooms,  or  sometimes  more,  on 
each  plant — tlie  plants  trained  in  a  Mushroom-like 
manner.  The  other  is  limiting  the  plants  to  about 
.S  feet  in  diameter,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  blooms 
of  high  class  merit,  quality  being  the  first  considera- 
tion. Plants  of  the  latter  tvpe  are  mxtch  more 
desirable  than  those  grown  for  mere  size,  as  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  must  then  be  a  secondary 
consideration.  Medium-sized  and  not  over-trained 
plants  remarkable  for  large  deep  green  foliage  and 
grand  blooms  are  the  most  meritorious.  Plants 
intended  for  either  system  should  at  this  period  be 
furnished  with  from  four  to  six  stems,  having  been 
topped  wlien  -1  inches  high,  and  again  when  addi- 
tional branches  have  grown,  consequent  upon  the 
pinching  out  of  the  points  of  the  plants.  The 
plants  at  this  stage  should  have  a  position  close  to 
the  glass  in  a  cool  house  or  a  cold  frame  where  a 
free  circulation  of  air  can  be  given,  great  care  being 
used  that  they  neither  become  pot -bound  nor  dry 
at  the  roots.  Neglect  of  either  at  this  time  would 
cause  a  serious  check  to  the  plants,  which  might  not 
b ;  visible  at  once,  but  later  on,  a  partial  loss  of  the 
lower  leaves  would  do  much  harm  to   the  future 


welfare  of  the  specimens  ;  therefore  strict  attention 
should  be  paid  to  all  the  details  of  culture,  and  at 
the  proper  time  shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots  as 
necessary  until  the  largest  plants  are  in  those  of  12 
inches  in  diameter,  while  weaker-growing  kinds  or 
those  intended  for  tlie  smallest  class  of  specimens 
will  do  in  pots  11  inches  iu  diameter. 

Chrysanthemums  which  have  been  planted  at  the 
base  of  bare  walls,  in  order  to  cover  them  at  the  time 
and  manner  preriously  described,  will  now  require 
attention  in  the  matter  of  thinning  out  the  young 
shoots,  which  generally  spring  from  the  base  of  old 
plants  in  numbers  far  in  excess  of  what  is  needed. 
Neglect  of  this  selection  of  the  best  stems  renders 
all  weakly  by  overcrowding,  and  where  the  wall  is 
dwarf  this  is  a  serious  mishap.  Select  four  or  six 
of  the  best  on  each  plant,  removing  all  the  others. 

E.  M. 


Propagating. 

Jasmines. — None  of  the  species  of  Jasminum  are 
difficult  plants  to  increase  from  cuttings,  yet  one  or 
two  matters  reqiiire  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  order  to  ensure  a  reasonable  measure  of  success 
in  their  propagation.  Probably  no  Jasmine  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  within  the  last  few 
years  as  the  beautiful  sweet-scented  J.  pubescens 
or  graciUimum,  and  this  also  merits  note  as  being 
the  easiest  of  them  all  to  increase,  for  suckers 
are  pushed  up  with  considerable  freedom,  which 
may  often  be  detached  with  a  few  roots;  next,  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  will  strike  if  put  in  sandy 
soil  and  kept  in  a  close  case  in  the  stove;  while 
lastly,  cuttings  of  the  roots  will  grow  under  the 
same  treatment.  In  mentioning  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  I  did  not  mean  those  that  were  still 
in  a  succulent  condition,  but  rather  just  as  that 
stage  is  passed,  and  the  shoots  commence  to  acquire 
a  woody  texture.  In  Jasminum  Sambac  and  its 
double-flowered  variety,  the  principal  consideration 
is  to  select  the  right  kind  of  cuttings,  as  if  they 
show  at  all  a  tendency  to  flower,  they  will  stand  a 
long  time  without  growing,  even  after  they  are 
rooted.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  choose  the  growing  shoots  as  cuttings,  but  they 
strike  best  if  not  too  stout  and  vigorous.  The  same 
rule  will  apply  to  all  the  tender  kinds,  and  regard- 
ing those  that  are  hardy,  the  greatest  interest  is 
centred  in  the  common  white  Jasmine  and  the 
beautiful  golden  spring-flowering  J.  nudiflorum, 
both  of  which  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  put  in  a 
cold  frame  at  any  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  and  kept  close  and  shaded  till  rooted. 
Besides  this,  cuttings  about  a  foot  long  can  be  in- 
serted in  a  sheltered  border  about  September.  The 
cuttings  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  for  about 
three  parts  of  their  length,  and  the  soil  pressed 
down  firmly,  as  a  most  critical  ordeal  for  them  are 
the  drying  winds  of  early  spring.'  Both  of  these 
will  also  strike  root  from  layers,  and  as  their  ram- 
bling habit  often  places  a  branch  at  disposal  in  a 
convenient  position  for  layering,  added  to  which 
larger  plants  can  be  produced  than  by  means  of 
cuttings,  it  is  a  method  of  increase  that  commends 
itself  where  but  few  plants  are  required. 

DiPLADENlAS  that  have  passed  through  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  rest  will  be  now  in  active 
growth,  and  when  in  that  stage  they  may  be  readily 
propagated.  The  best  cuttings  are  those  formed  of 
the  growing  shoots  (not  the  most  succulent,  as  they 
are  liable  to  decay),  and  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots.  The  advantage  of  putting  such  subjects  in 
single  pots  is  that  some  often  take  a  longer  time  to 
root  than  others,  and  being  each  in  a  single  pot,  the 
rooted  ones  can  be  removed  fiom  the  close  case 
without  disturbing  those  that  have  not  yet  reached 
that  stage.  A  light  soil  largely  composed  of  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  is  a  very  suitable  compost  for 
the  cuttings,  and  before  use  it  must  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  The  pots  used  should  be 
small,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter, 
and  drained  by  a  few  broken  crocks,  or,  better  still, 
pieces  of  charcoal.  The  pot  being  filled  up  with  the 
above  compost  pressed  down  moderately  firm,  and 
finished  off  with  a  little  pure  sand  on  the  top,  is 
then  ready  for  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  pre- 1 


pared  by  taking  off  just  below  a  joint  and  removing 
the  two  bottom  leaves.  They  must  then  be  inserted 
up  to  the  two  next  leaves,  and  where  needful,  se- 
cured to  a  small  stake.  After  a  thorough  watering 
the  pots  must  be  placed  in  a  close  case  in  the  stove, 
and  being  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
shading,  ..^c.,  can  in  about  a  fortnight  be  plunged  in 
a  gentle  heat,  when  they  soon  root.  A  common 
error  in  watering  cuttings  when  first  put  in  is  not 
to  give  them  enough,  for  even  in  those  that  are 
liable  to  decay,  a  thorough  watering  may  be  given 
when  first  put  in  without  in  any  way  endangering 
the  success  of  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  all  cut- 
tings by  far  the  better  way  is  to  water  them  before 
placing  them  in  the  close  propagating  case,  and  it 
should  be  applied  through  a  fine-rosed  water-pot 
in  such  a  w-ay  that  not  a  cutting  is  disturbed,  and 
yet  sutficient  quantity  must  be  given  to  wash  the 
sand  on  the  top  into  a  smooth  unbroken  surface, 

COMBRETUM  PUKPUREUM. — This  Can  be  struck 
occasionally  from  cuttings  of  the  young  grooving 
shoots,  b\it  they  take  a  very  long  time  to  root,  and 
failures  are  frequent.  Such  being  the  case,  another 
method  is  usually  employed  for  the  increase  of  the 
Combretum,  and  that  is  by  grafting  portions  of  the 
branches  on  to  pieces  of  the  roots.  In  order  to 
obtain  roots  large  enough  for  stocks  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  them  from  an  established  speci- 
men, and,  generally  speaking,  the  best  are  furnished 
by  one  that  has  been  planted  out.  A  length  of 
about  a  couple  of  inches  is  a  very  suitable  one  for 
the  stocks,  and  the  scion,  which  should  be  formed 
of  a  half-ripened  shoot,  may  be  fitted  either  in  the 
wedge  manner  or  by  side  grafting,  but  whichever  is 
done  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  union  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  the  whole  must  be  tied 
securely  in  position.  After  this  they  must  be 
potted  so  that  the  point  of  union  is  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  then  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  a  close  case,  where  they  are  to 
remain  till  a  union  takes  place.  During  the  interval 
considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering, 
shading,  and  air  giving,  as  the  Combretum  is  \n 
this  stage  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  deal  with. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  air  must  be  gradually 
given  till  the  plants  are  inured  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  when  they  can  be  shifted  on  as  re- 
quired. 

Olea  fragraxs.— This  Olive,  remarkable  for  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  will  strike  fairly 
well  from  cuttings,  but  to  get  up  a  stock  quickly,  by- 
far  the  better  plan  is  to  graft  them  on  young 
vigorous  stocks  of  the  common  Privet,  with  which 
they  readily  unite  and  form  a  lasting  union.  The 
stocks  are  best  if  established  in  small  pots  for  the 
purpose,  but  if  they  are  not  at  hand  ;  young,  clean 
plants  can  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
and  potted.  Side  grafting  is  the  method  usuallv 
followed,  but  it  matters  little  as  long  as  the  two 
portions  fit  well  together.  If  possible  a  twig  or  two 
should  be  left  on  the  plant  above  the  graft  to  main- 
tain a  constant  circulation  of  sap  till  a  union  takes 
place.  After  grafting  the  plants  must  be  kept  in  a 
close  frame,  either  with  or  without  a  little  heat,  till 
the  scions  commence  to  grow,  when  they  should  be 
at  once  hardened  off.  The  hardy  Osmanthuses  can 
also  be  propagated  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  using  the  same  stocks  as  for  the  Olea. 
At  the  same  time  they  will  strike  from  cuttings, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other,  grafted  plants  make 
the  quicker  progress  during  their  earlier  stages. 
Standards  of -the  Osmanthus  may  be  formed  by 
grafting  them  on  tall,  stout  stems  of  the  Privet. 
As  they  require  to  be  kept  close  till  a  union  is  com- 
plete, the  stocks,  if  too  tall  to  stand  upright  in  the 
frame,  can  be  laid  domi,  as  this  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  union  in  any  way,  provided  they  are 
stood  up  and  watered  when  necessary. 

Anthuriums. — The  seeds  of  these  take  a  long 
time  to  ripen,  as  those  originating  from  the  blooms 
that  were  fertilised  last  year  are  only  now  fit  to 
gather.  The  small  round  fruits  containing  the  seeds 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  till  they  turn  red 
and  are  ready  to  drop,  when  they  may  be  gathered 
and  rubbed  up  with  a  little  dry  sand,  in  order  to 
remove  some  of  the  glutinous  substance  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded.    If  laid  on  a  shelf  for  a 
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little  while  they  get  dry  enough  to  allow  the  sand 
to  be  separated  from  the  seed,  which  will  then  be 
ready  for  sowing.  The  pots  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed  must  be  well  drained,  and  then 
filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  com- 
post consisting  of  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  and 
silver  sand.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  they  may  be 
covered  with  pure  silver  sand  and  placed  in  a  close 
propagating  case,  for  a  humid  atmosphere  is  very 
necessary  to  their  well  doing.  After  germination 
takes  place  and  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  pot  off,  they  should  be  put  into  small  pots,  using 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  after  that  returned  to 
their  same  quarters,  as  they  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  if  kept  close  during  their  earlier  stages. 
As  division  is  so  readily  effected  in  the  case  of  A. 
Scherzerianum  and  its  varieties,  seedlings  are  seldom 
raised;  yet  if  needed  they  can  be  without  difficulty, 
and  young  plants  produced  in  this  way  will  yield 
plenty  of  interest  as  the  flowers  expand.  In  the 
case  of  plants  that  are  divided,  they  do  much  better 
if  kept  close  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  that 
operation.  T. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDKING. 

THE  WEYMOUTH  PINE. 

(finds  strobus.) 
The  history  of  cultivated  trees  in  England 
commenced  with  the  introduction  of  many  of 
the  finest  forest  trees  of  North  America,  and 
among  these  is  the  Weymouth  Pine,  or  white 
Pine,  as  it  is  called  by  the  American  lumbermen. 
It  has  been  in  this  country  for  upwards  of  180 
years,  and  as  it  has  been  extensively  planted,  it 
is  a  familiar  tree  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  quite  as  much  at  home  as  the  Scotch  Fir, 
Larch,  or  Spruce,  and,  like  them,  has  become 
naturalised.  But  it  has  not  been  planted  so 
largely  as  a  timber  tree  as  the  Scotch  Fir  or 
Larch,  as  its  timber  is  comparatively  worthless, 
a  singular  fact,  seeing  that  in  America  it  is  one 
of  the  stajile  woods  vi  the  country,  and  is,  in 


An  old  Weymouth  Pine  (rinus  Strobus). 

fact,  used  more  than  any  other  Pine  in  the 
States,  for,  according  to  Michaux,  the  majority 
of  the  houses  in  the  earlier  towns  of  the 
Northern  States  were  constructed  of  white  Pine, 
so  that  it  is  remarkable  that  with  ua  the  timber 
is  so  inferior.  But  we  have  here  to  look  upon 
it  more  as  an  ornamental  tree,  or  at  least  its 
uses  apart  from  its  timber. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  old  estates  the 
Weymouth  Pine  is  a  familiar  tree,  as  it  used  to 
be  largely  planted  during  the  last  century,  for 
throughout  the  country  its  merits  as  a  timber 


tree  for  shelter  and  for  ornament  were  extolled, 
and  in  some  estates,  especially  at  Longleat,  in 
Wiltshire,  large  plantations  were  formed  of  this 
tree  alone  ;  indeed,  Lord  Weymouth,  who  tlien 
owned  Longleat,  planted  such  large  quantities 
of  it  that  it  has  ever  since  been  commonly 
known  as  the  Weymouth  Pine.  It  is  a  tree 
possessing  considerable  beauty  both  in  its 
juvenile  and  adult  stages.  A  young  tree  well 
developed  and  vigorous  is  admirable,  its  light 
feathery  foliage  being  of  that  pale  glaucous 
green  tint  which  is  only  seen  in  the  group  of 
Pines  to  which  P.  Strobus  belongs,  and  which 
includes  P.  monticola,  Lambertiana,  and  cxcelsa. 
In  fact,  it  is  these  that  have  in  a  great  measure 
supplanted  the  Weymouth  Pine  in  ornamental 
planting,  as  they  are  all  newer  introductions, 
though  scarcely  more  beautiful  and  certainly  not 
so  hardy. 

This  Pine  is  not  a  tree  for  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions, as  a  number  of  other  Pines  are.  It 
dislikes  a  bleak  exposure,  and  a  seaside  ex- 
posure is  fatal  to  it.  It  must  have  shelter  to  do 
well,  such  as  that  afforded  by  hills  or  planta- 
tions. Its  favourite  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
though  it  grows  freely  on  sandy  gravel.     Clay  it 


it  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  with  trunks  as 
straight  as  ship  masts. 

The  Weymouth  Pine  belongs  to  the  Strobus 
section  of  the  genus,  all  of  which  have  five  leaves 
in  a  sheath.  The  leaves  are  nuich  shorter  than 
those  of  its  Himalayan  congener,  P.  excelsa,  but 
longer  than  those  of  P.  monticola,  which  is  an- 
other American  Pine.  The  leaves  and  cone 
are  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings, 
so  that  a  description  of  them  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary. It  may  be  always  recognised  at  a  distance 
by  its  ashen-grey,  smooth  bark  and  its  thin, 
feathery  foliage.  There  are  a  few  very  distinct 
varieties  of  it,  the  most  important  being  the 
dwarf  form  called  nana,  which  is  quite  a  pigmy, 
of  globular  outline,  and  very  dense. 


Rubus  deliciosus.— From  the  great  beauty  of 
this  Hocky  Mountain  species  of  Bramble  one  would 
expect  to  find  it  in  general  cultivation.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  as  not  only  is  it  a  rare  shrub 
in  gardens,  but  it  is  by  ncj  means  common  in 
nurseries.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  plant  having 
been  so  recently  introduced  that  a  suflicient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  work  up  a  stock,  for  it  has  been 
known  for  years,  and  though  frequently  noted  in 


The  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Strobiis);  brandi  and  cone  (reduced  size). 


objects  to,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  waterlogged 
soil.  The  heaviness  or  lightness  of  the  soil  is 
easily  discernible  where  this  Pine  is  planted. 
On  heavy  soils  the  growth  is  dense,  while  on 
light  soils  the  foliage  is  comparatively  scanty, 
and  the  branches  and  trunk  more  spindly.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  fairly  well  the 
appearance  of  the  adult  stage  of  the  Wey- 
mouth Pine,  the  large  tree  being  a  jiortrait 
of  one  that  grew  in  Studley  Park,  being  at  the 
time  over  60  feet  high.  Large  specimens  of 
the  Weymouth  Pine  are  not  uncommon,  and 
probably  the  finest  in  Europe  are  those  at  Long- 
leat, which  were  among  the  first  jilanted  in  this 
couuti-y.  There  are  several  gi-oups  of  magnifi- 
cent trees  still  in  the  greatest  vigour,  some 
being  nearly  100  feet  liigh,  and  girthing  as  much 
as  8  feet  in  circumference.  This,  iiowever,  is 
not  an  extraordinary  size  considering  that  the 
trees  were  planted  over  a  century  ago.  This  Pine 
is,  ill  fact,  not  a  fast  grower  compared  with 
most  other  Pines,  its  average  rate  of  growth  in 
this  country  not  being  much  more  than  1  foot  a 
year. 

In  its  native  woods,  which  extend  from  Canada 
through  the  Eastern  United  States  to  Virginia, 


The  Garden,  its  merits,  generally  speaking,  seem 
to  be  ignored.  This  species  of  Rubus  is  widely 
different  from  our  common  Brambles,  for  it  forms  a 
much-branched  bush  with  lobed  leaves,  and  is  alto- 
gether devoid  of  spines;  indeed,  in  general  cha- 
racters when  out  of  flower  it  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  a  Currant.  The  blooms  are  large,  pure 
white  in  colour,  and  borne  in  such  profusion  that  a 
specimen  when  seen  at  its  best  is  one  mass  of 
white.  With  regard  to  its  propagation,  I  have 
succeeded  fairly  well  with  this  Bramble  by  taking 
cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots  about  midsummer 
and  putting  them  under  a  hand-glass  in  sandy  soil. 
Root  cuttings,  too,  will  often  yield  a  few  plants,  and 
when  once  started  they  grow  away  quickly. — T. 

Daphne  Oenk  wa. — This  differs  very  much  from 
the  other  Daphnes  in  general  appearance,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  of  especial  interest  from  its  early 
flowering  habit,  blooming  as  it  does  in  March  or 
April  before  the  expansion  of  the  foliage.  It  forms 
rather  a  neat  growing  deciduous  shnib,  with  deep 
green,  lanceolate  leaves  and  small  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  are  disposed  thickly  along  the  .still  leafless 
branches.  The  individual  blooms  greatly  resemble 
both  in  colour  and  shape  those  of  a  Lilac  (Syringa) 
the  tube  being  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  fairly 
hardy  around  London,  but,  owing  to  its  early  bloom- 
ing cpialities,  is  seen  at  its  best  when  treated  as  a 
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wall  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Fortune,  but  was  apparently  lost  again 
till  re-introduced  into  this  country  about  twenty 
years  ago  through  the  Botanic  Gardens,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  but  its  merits  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
recognised  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  shown  in  such  good 
condition  at  one  of  the  spring  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  as  to  be  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. — T. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

April  2ii. 
The  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  floral  committees  was 
held  in  the  conservatory,  an<l  was  rendered  very 
attractive  by  the  fine  groups  of  Roses  in  pots, 
collections  of  Orchids  and  hardy  flowers,  and  also 
by  the  fine  display  made  by  the  southern  section  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society,  who  also  held  their 
show  on  this  occasion. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing, viz.: — 

Primula  obtusifolia  Gammieana  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Narcissus  Johnstoni,  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Trillium  sessile  californicum,  from  the  New  Plant 
and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester. 

Primrose  Mrs.  Wilson,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Weybridge. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  leucoglossum,  from  Mr. 
Tautz,  Hammersmith. 

Odontoglossum  Cambridgeanum,  sent  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Amaryllis  Ambient,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

A  fine  gi-oup  of  dwarf-trained  Roses  in  pots  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  Berkhampstead. 
These  were  excellent,  the  most  notable  being  Etieiine 
Levet,  Royal  Standard,  Fisher  Holmes,  John  Keynes, 
Mdme.A'ictor  Verdicr,  Richard  Wallace,  La  Rosiere, 
Ed.  MoiTen,  and  Hippolyte  Jamain.  A  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Groups  of  Roses,  consisting  of  standards  and 
dwarfs,  also  cut  blooms,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Rumsey, 
Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross ;  and  also  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Cut  Roses  were  staged  by  Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxford,  amongst  which  a  box  of  Marechal  Niel 
were  conspicuous  for  size  and  colour.  A  similar 
box  of  Niphetos  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
purity.     A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Rhododendrons  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Sons,  and  the  group  deservedly  received  a  silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Among  the  Orchids  shown  upon  this  occasion 
were  Oncidium  macranthum  lamelligerum,  from 
Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  of  Camberwell.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  macranthum  and  O. 
serratum.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bronzy  hue,  the 
upper  portions  of  the  petals  being  yellow.  From 
the  same  exhibitor  came  a  beautiful  group  of  Tri- 
chupilias,  amongst  which  were  T.  lepida  rosea, 
suavis,  and  suavis  alba,  also  a  very  Ihie  hybrid 
Odontoglossum  called  Cambridgeanum.  It"  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  cross  between  O. 
Halli  and  crispum  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  sepals  and 
petals  rich  deep  chocolate,  lip  large  and  fiat,  cor- 
date, apiculate,  white  with  a  large  blotch  of  reddish 
crimson  at  the  base,  the  crest  deeply  fringed. 

The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  cut  blooms  of  the 
rare  and  beautiful  Cypripedium  'Wallisi,  a  species 
belonging  to  the  caudatum  group,  introduced  from 
Ecuador  ;  the  sepals  are  light  canary  yellow,  petals 
very  long,  slightly  duller  in  colour,  pouch  large, 
fawn  colour  on  the  outside,  profusely  spotted  within 
with  dull  crimson  ;  mouth  of  the  pouch  milk-white 
with  a  continuous  border  of  crimson. 

Mr.  Smee,  of  The  Grange,  Walliiigton,  sent  Phalie- 


nopsis   Sanderiana   alba,    which    much    resembled 
P.  amabilis  in  general  appearance. 

Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder,  Clapham  Park 
Nurseries,  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  the  rare  and  little- 
known  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  bearing  fifteen  hand- 
some flowers. 

Mr.  Bond,  Elstead  House  Gardens,  Godalming, 
staged  a  group  of  Cattleya  Mossiaj  in  bloom,  also 
cut  flowers  of  C.  Mendeli  and  a  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum,  the  ground  colour  yellow,  blotched 
with  chocolate. 

Mr.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  |sent  a 
jiretty  group  comprising  Odontoglossum  radiatum, 
a  fine  spotted  form  of  0.  crispum,  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  candidissimum,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana, 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  leucoglossum,  &c.  The 
New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester,  contri- 
buted a  plant  of  Cattleya  Triana;  Schrcedera;. 

Amaryllids  were  staged  by  Jlessrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  the 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  In  Jlessrs.  Yeitch's  col- 
lection we  noted  Credo,  a  deep  crimson  flower, 
shaded  violet,  white  star ;  Ambient,  vivid  crimson- 
scarlet,  good  shape  and  substance  ;  Czarina,  white, 
beautifully  flaked  and  tinged  with  magenta-rose ; 
Endymion,  <leep  crimson,  shaded  purplish  violet, 
flaked  with  white. 

Groups  of  Narcissi  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  and  by  Mr. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham.  These  were  all  very  hand- 
some groups,  less  crowded  than  is  usually  the  case, 
and  being  arranged  with  their  own  leaves  were  very 
pleasing.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to 
each.  Another  handsome  group  was  shown  by 
Mr.  James  Walker,  Whitton,  Middlesex,  for  whicli 
also  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Alpines  were  exhibited  by  Jlessrs.  Paul  and  Sons, 
the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  This  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  group,  amongst  which  we  noted  Solda- 
nella  minima.  Anemone  Robinsoniana,  Pulmonaria 
dahurica,  Sanguinaria  canadensis.  Ranunculus  cre- 
natus,  Aubrietia  tauricola,  Draba  bruniicfolia,  Saxi- 
fragas  aretioides  alba  and  prajcox,  Houstonia 
c:erulea  alba  and  serpyllifolia,  Dentaria  polyphylla, 
Alyssum  podulicum,  Erythronium  americanum, 
Androsace  Chamajjasme,  Primulas,  Doronicums, 
Narcissi,  Violas,  Calthas,  Muscari,  and  other  hardy 
gems.  These  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal.  A  group  of  alpines  also  came  from  Mr. 
T.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  to  which 
a  similar  award  was  given. 

A  group  of  Primulas  also  came  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  containing  many  beautiful  and 
interesting  species,  amongst  which  the  following 
were  conspicuous :  P.  rosea,  verticillata,  Balbisi,  spec- 
tabilis,  japonica,  obconica,  denticulata,  hirsuta, 
intermedia,  ciliata,  Balfouri,  Palinuri,  viscosa,  bi- 
flora,  &c.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
Primroses  were  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill 
Nurseries,  Woking,  and  were  awarded  a  bronze 
Banksian  medal.  They  consisted  of  a  rich  and 
varied  collection  of  coloured  forms  of  the  common 
Primrose. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  Viola  Miss  Barron,  a  tufted 
Pansy  with  creamy  white  flowers,  with  a  few  streaks 
of  purple  round  the  small  yellow  eye. 

Mr.  Owen,  nurseryman,  Hartford,  Cheshire,  staged 
Polyanthus  Q\ieen  Victoria,  a  double-flowered  kind, 
crimson  with  gold  lacing. 

Mr.  Millar,  Southdown  Nursery,  Shorehara,  sent  a 
large  tray  of  a  variety  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  which 
appeared  very  compact  in  growth,  whilst  the  flowers 
were  large  and  consiaicuous. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  sent  Pri- 
mula Mrs.  Wilson,  a  variety  with  rich  purplish  violet 
flowers  having  a  yellow  eye ;  and  a  little  miniature 
species  named  P.  Pylabra,  which  resembled  a  very 
minute  plant  of  P.  denticulata. 

From  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  came 
Trillium  sessile  californicum,  a  plant  with  marbled 
foliage,  bearing  large  handsome  white  flowers, 
stained  at  the  base  with  crimson. 

Primula  Kingi,  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  is  a  variety  with  pendulous  yellow  flowers, 
the  calyx  being  slightly  farinose.     A  plant  very 


similar,  if  not  identical,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  under  the  name  of  P.  reticulata.  It  is  said 
to  'grow  naturally  in  wet  rocky  places  in  Northern 
India,  at  some  11,000  feet  elevation.  Mr.  Douglas 
also  staged  the  beautiful  P.  obtusifolia  Gammieana. 

Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.,  nurserymen.  Ascot, 
staged  a  large  and  handsome  group  of  Erica  Wil- 
moreana.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  pro- 
fusely bloomed,  amply  illustrating  the  value  of  this 
kind  for  early  spring  use. 

Mr.  Bannister,  Westbury-on-Trym,  exhibited  a 
new  white-flowered  Mignonette,  named  White  Per- 
fection, apparently  robust  in  habit,  with  very  large 
white  fragrant  blooms. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Isleworth,  again  sent  his  very 
fragrant  dark  blue  double-flowered  Violet  Queen 
Victoria. 

Fruit  committee.  —  Apples  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley, 
Sussex.  The  collection  comprised  sixty  dishes, 
amongst  which  we  noted  the  following  as  being  in 
excellent  condition :  London  Pippin,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Golden  Reinette,  Winter 
Peach,  Galloway,  Lord  Derby,  Wellington,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Gloria  Mundi,  Hereford  Pearmain, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Blenheim  Orange,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Ribston  Pippin,  Gulden  Mundi,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Emperor  Alexander.  They  were  awarded 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  the  collection.  Mr.  A. 
Smee,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey,  sent  fifty 
dishes  of  Apples,  .all  sound  and  bright,  the  most 
notable  being  Hoary  Morning,  Wallington  Beauty, 
Duck's-bill,  Winter  Coleman,  Omar  Pasha,  Lane's 
Prince  jUbert,  Cox's  Pomona,  Dumclow's  Seedling, 
Orange  Goff,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Winter  Pearmain,  Fall  Pippin,  Lady  Hayes,  Cellini 
Pippin,  Clove  Pippin,  and  London  Pippin.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Mundell,  Moor 
Park  Gardens,  Rickmansworth,  staged  a  collection 
uf  twenty-eight  dishes  ;  and  Mr.  Divers,  Wierton 
House  Gardens,  also  contributed  a  collection  of 
twelve  dishes  ;  these  were  also  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  the  kinds 
enumerated  above. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA 
SOCIETY  (SOUTHERN  SECTION). 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday  last.  The  Auricula 
l.ieing  a  flower  that  is  grown  only  by  a  few  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  the  number  of  exhibitors  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  fewer 
than  usual  on  this  occasion ;  had  not  several  growers 
come  up  from  the  north,  the  exhibition  of  southern- 
grown  flowers  would  have  been  a  comparatively 
poor  one.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  brought  from  his 
northern  home,  as  usual,  flowers  of  excellent  cha- 
racter, but,  as  a  rule,  they  appeared  somewhat 
rough  and  lacked  that  smoothness  and  symmetry 
which  constitute  high  quality  in  this  flower.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  plants  are  grown  too  strongly  to  be 
consistent  with  quality  in  the  flowers ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  trusses  of  eight  to  ten  pips  are  to  be  had, 
high  culture  is  necessary  to  produce  this.  The 
season  proved  a  very  trying  one,  being  cold,  change- 
alile,  and  retarding,  and  advantage  had  to  be  taken 
of  artificial  warmth  to  get  the  trasses  developed  in 
time  for  the  show.  The  growers  did  their  best,  but 
they  had  a  stift'  battle  with  adverse  influences. 

Show  Aukiculas. — In  the  class  for  twelve  va- 
rieties of  show  Auriculas,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Lowfield,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  was  an  easy  first,  having 
in  the  main  flowers  of  his  own  raising.  Of  green- 
edged  varieties  he  had  Ivy  Green,  Merlin,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  of  grey-edged  flowers,  George 
Lightbody,  Fairy  Ring — a  fine  and  promising  flower 
— and  Candida;  white-edged.  Magpie  and  John 
Simonite ;  selfs.  Heroine,  Dulcie,  Rubra,  and  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford, 
came  second,  but  a  certain  amount  of  roughness  and 
over-development  appeared  to  characterise  several 
of  his  varieties.  He  had,  of  green-edged  flowers, 
Abbe  Lizst  and  Prince  of  Greens ;  grey-edged,  George 
Lightbody,  Mabel,  Silvia,  and  Mr.  Moore;  white- 
edged,  Marmion,  Dr.   Kidd,   and  John   Simonite ; 
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selfs,  Negro,  Sir  William  Hewett,  and  a  shaded 
purple  flower  iiunaraed  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  War- 
rington. Two  other  prizes  were  awarded.  Mr. 
Horner  also  had  the  best  sis  plants,  staging  of  green- 
.  edged  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ;  grey-edged.  Grayling 
and  George  Lightbody ;  white-edged,  Miranda ; 
selfs,  Heroine  and  Kathleen  ;  second,  Mr,  H.  W. 
.White,  Killingworth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  had 
of  green  edges.  Prince  of  Greens  (perhaps  as  fine 
as  ever  it  was  shown)  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; 
grey-edged,  Luna  and  George  Lightbodv ;  white- 
edged,  Beauty;  self,  Mrs,  Douglas;  third,  Mr.  F. 
Pohlmaun,  Halifax.  Mr.A.Potts,'Hoole  Hall,  Chester, 
had  the  best  four  plants,  staging  good  examples  of 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (green),  George  Lig-htbody 
(grey),  Mrs.  Dodwell  (white),  and  Mrs,  Doufflas 
(self);  second,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill,  Manchester, 
with  Miller's  Green  (green),  George  Lightbodv  (grev). 
Acme  (white),  and  Carbuncle  (self);  thirdj  Mr. 
W.  L,  Walker,  Barley,  Reading.  Mr.  A.  Potts  also 
had  tlie  best  two  specimens  in  the  Rev.  F.  D.Horner 
and  John  Simonite ;  Mr.  Barlow  being  second  with 
George  Lightbody  and  Black  Knight ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Spurling,  The  Nest,  Blackheath. 

Single  plants  of  Auriculas  were  scarcely  so 
numerous  as  usual.  The  best  green-edged  flowers 
given  in  the  order  of  merit  were  Prince  of  Greens, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Lancashire  Hero  and  New 
Green.  The  best  grey -edged  were  Florence 
(Douglas),  Richard  Headly,  George  Lightbody,  and 
Silvia,  The  best  white-edged — Acme,  IJeauty,'  Luna 
(Horner),  John  Simonite,  and  Conservative.  The 
best  selfs— Sir  William  Hewitt,  Heroine,  Pizarro, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  Ellen  Lancaster,  Lord  of  Lome,  and 
Loveliness  (Barlow), 

In  the  class  for  fifty  plants,  one  which  is  im- 
posing from  the  number  staged,  but  in  which  the 
inferior  rather  than  the  best  flowers  find  a  place, 
Mr.  J,  Douglas  was  first,  and  his  group  contained 
the  following  :  Green-edged— Abbfi^  Lizst,  Verdure, 
Campbell's  Green,  and  Prince  of  Greens,  Grey- 
edged— Marmion,  Frank  Simonite,  John  Waterson, 
Mabel.  Richard  Headly,  Jumbo,  Dr.  Horner,  Ajax, 
and  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  White-edged— Acme, 
Smiling  Beauty,  Beauty,  Sophie  Dumaresque,  Con- 
servative, and  Dr.  Kidd.  Selfs— Teresia,  Pizarro, 
Dignity,   Vulcan,  and   Sir   Lancelot.     Second,  Mr. 

C.  Turner,  with  green-edged— Mrs.  Butcher,  Mrs. 
Knighton,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  General 
Havelock.  Grey-edged— Colonel  Champnevs,  C.  E. 
Brown,  Dr.  Homer,  Robert  Trail,  Competitor  and 
Frank  Simonite.  AVhite-edged— Beauty,  Acme  and 
John  Waterson.  Selfs  — Vulcan,  Bacchus,  C.  J. 
Perry,  Meteor  Flag,  Lord  of  Lome  and  Clipper. 

The  trustees  of  the  Turner  memorial  ofl:'ered  prizes 
for  six  show  Auriculas,  open  only  to  amateurs,  and 
here  Mr.  W.  Bolton  was  first  with  Prince  of  Greens, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Lancashire  Hero,  Reliance,  John 
Simonite,  and  Mrs.  Douglas ;  .second,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood,  Reading,  with  Lancashire  Hero,  Rev.  F. 

D.  Horner,  George  Lightbodv,  Conservative,  Black 
Bess  and  Pizarro  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  seedling  Auriculas, 
and  in  the  class  for  green-edged  flowers  Mr.  Bolton 
was  first  with  James  Douglas,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  second  with  Conquest.  Grey-edged  :  first, 
Mr.  Bolton,  with  Samuel  Barlow;  .second,  Mr.  S. 
Pjarlow,  with  Grey  Friar.  White-edged  :  first,  the 
Rev.  F.  D,  Homer,  with  Amanda.  Selfs  ■  first.  Mr. 
J,  Douglas,  with  Perfection;  second,  the  Rev,  F,  D, 
Horner,  with  Red  Rover. 

The  premier  show  Auricula,  selected  from  the 
whole  show,  was  a  very  fine  Prince  of  Greens,  shown 
by  Mr.  H,  W.  White,  in  his  second  prize  lot  of  six 
plants. 

Alpine  AunTCCLA.s,  —  These  were  somewhat 
numerously  shown,  but  they  lacked  the  finish  and 
brightness  usually  scon  in  this  class.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
li.id  the  liest  twelve,  staging  Mrs.  Llewellvn,  Eclipse, 
AVrestkr,  Sce):>tro,  Mungo  McGcorge,  Garnet,  Faust, 
Sunrise,  Sir  H.  Darvill,  Svmmctrv,  Lady  H.  Gros- 
venor,  and  Edith.  Second,  Mr."  James  Douglas, 
with  Unique,  Love  Bird,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Princess  of  Waldeck,  Rosannind  Fellowes,  Elwine, 
Lady  H.  de  AValden,  Queen  A'icloria  and  seedlings, 
Mr.  C.  Turner  also  had  the  best  six,  staging  Mungo, 


McGeorge,  LTnique,  Sunrise,  Symmetry,  Acquisition, 
and  Olympia.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  Diadem, 
Unique,  Love  Bird,  Princess  of  Waldeck,  Ada,  and 
Lady  H.  de  Walden.  Third,  Mr.  A.  Spurling.  The  best 
four  came  from  Mr,  S.  Barlow,  who  had  three  of  his 
own  raising,  viz..  Velvet  Pile,  Polly  and  Charley,  and 
Jlrs.  Meiklejohn.  Second,  Mr.  F.  Pohlmann,  with 
four  pretty  laced  varieties.  Third,  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood.  Then  followed  prizes  for  the  best  single 
specimens,  gold  centres  :  first,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with 
Sunrise,  and  second,  Lady  H.  Grosvenor  ;  third,  Mr. 
Pohlmann,  with  Emir ;  fourth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
Love  Bird.  White  centres  :  First,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
with  Lady  H,  Crewe ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  with  Ada  and  Queen  Victoria ;  fourth,  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  with  Florence.  The  best  seedling  golden 
centred  flower  was  Charles  Needham,  from  Mr.  S. 
Barlow  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  coming  second  with  Sun- 
rise. The  best  white-centred  flower  was  Lady  H. 
Crewe,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner;  Mr.  Douglas  being 
second  with  Ada. 

PoLrANTHUSES,riOLD-LACED. — Somcchoice  varie- 
ties in  excellent  character  were  shown  by  Mr.  S. 
Barlow-,  of  Manchester,  who  was  first  with  six 
jjlants,  having  George  the  Fourth,  Exile,  Cheshire 
Favourite,  Prince  Regent,  Lancer,  and  Sunrise, 
Second,  Mr.  J,  Douglas,  with  Exile,  Formosa,  Prince 
Re.gent,  William  the  Fourth,  Lancer,  and  George 
the  Fourth.  Mr,  Barlow  also  had  the  best  three 
plants,  viz..  Sunrise,  Prince  Regent,  and  Exile; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  with  Exile,  Cheshire  Favour- 
ite, and  Prince  Regent.  The  best  specimen  was 
Naxara,  from  Mr.  J.  Dou.gla,s;  second,  Mr.  Barlow, 
with  Exile,  and  third,  with  Cheshire  Favourite. 

Fancy  Polyaxthuses.  —  These,  though  well 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  who  was  placed  iirst 
with  twelve  fine  plants,  were,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  not  up  to  the  usual  mark ;  Mr.  Douglas 
was  a  good  second. 

Single  Primroses. — These  were  very  bright. 
Mr.  R.  Dean  being  first  with  a  fine  bright  lot;  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  being  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
third. 

DoiTBLE  Primroses. — Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were 
the  oidy  exhibitors  of  these,  having  large  and  striking 
pans  of  Croussi,  platypetala  plena.  Harlequin, 
purple,  sulphur,  and  white;  second,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Leonard,  St.  Catherine's,  Guildford,  with  white,  old 
velvet  crimson,  platypetala  plena,  purple,  crimson- 
purple,  and  Croussi. 

Si-ECIES  OF  Primulas.— The  best  collection  of 
twelve  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  had  a  good 
representative  lot.  consisting  of  P.  Sieboldi  lilacin.a, 
obconica  verticillata,  rosea,  denticulata,  ni\ea,  pu- 
besccns,  villosa,  marginata,  ciliata,  intermedia,  and 
cillata.  coccinea;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
with  P.  sinensis,  ciliata  purpurea,  nivea,  auriculata, 
denticulata,  &c.  Mr.  S.  Barlow  had  the  best  six, 
setting  up  P.  obconica,  denticulata,  intermedia, 
rosea,  viscosa,  and  nivea. 

First-class  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to 
the  following  show  Auriculas,  all  of  a  very  fine  and 
promising  character:  Amanda  (Horner),  Samuel 
Barlow  (Bolton),  James  Douglas  (Bolton),  Sir 
William  Hewitt  (Douglas),  Magpie  (Horner),  Dulcie 
(Horner),  Grayling  (Homer),  Edward  Pohhuann 
(Turner), Rubra  (Horner),and  Abbe  Lizst  (Dnuglas). 


NARCIS.SUS  COMMITTEE. 
A  MEETING  of  the  committee  was   held  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuesday,  April  L'(!,  when  a  number 
of  specimens  were  submitted.   The  chief  interest  lay 
in  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Maw  showed  the  flowering  scape  (dried)  of 
N.  Tazetta  papyraceus,  which  he  had  found  south 
of  Tangiers,  and  which  was  considerably  over  '^  feet 
in  length  ;  also  a  collection  of  the  different  tyjiical 
forms  of  British  pseudo-Narcissus  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Wolley  Dod  sent  Portuguese  forms,  sujiposed 
hybrids  between  triandrus  and  pseudo-Narcissus, 
bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Johnstoni. 

Mr.  Kendall  bro\ight  a  very  fine  seedling  from 
Em]icror,  similar  in  form,  but  of  a  citron  colour :  a 
bold  flower,  of  good  substance.  It  was  resolved  to 
register  it  as  The  Czar.     Other  good  seedlings  the 


committee  dcsirei  to  see  again  ;  and  a  pseudo-Nar- 
cissus ( ?  hybrid)  of  very  perfect  form,  always  quite 
constant,  was  registered  as  Vicar  of  Lulworth. 

Mr.  Corder  sent  flowers  of  Portuguese  varieties 
collected  last  year ;  and  Mr.  Threlfall  showed  dried 
■flowers  of  a  Tazetta  he  had  received  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  Flowers  of  Johr.sioni  Avere  received  from 
several  sources. 

A  number  of  the  older  and  better-known  varieties 
were  considered,  and  it  was  resolved  to  register  thfe 
following :  Emperor,  -J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Horsfieldi, 
Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Princess 
JIary,  Minnie  Hume,  Beatrice,  Mary  Anderson 
(Leedsi),  Gem  (Barri),  conspicuus. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod  to  a  disease  to  which  Daffodils  are 
subject,  and  which  Was  very  prevalent  in  his  garden 
this  year.  The  Daffodil  comes  up  weakly  at  the  end 
of  winter,  the  green  leaves  soon  become  brown  at 
the  points,  and  their  growth  is  arrested.  When 
dug  up  the  bulb  is  found  soft  and  rootless.  It 
generally  attacks  whole  clumps,  by  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  contagious  ;  the  germs  are  in  the  bulbs 
the  previous  summer,  for  clumps  that  have  been 
divided  in  July  and  replanted  in  different  soils  have 
all  shown  the  disease  in  the  following  spring,  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  attributalile  to  frost  nor  to 
imperfect  maturing,  for  in  the  wetter  and  more  sun- 
less parts  of  the  garden,  where  the  leaves  of  Daffo- 
dils remain  green  almost  till  it  is  time  for  them  to 
start  again,  no  signs  were  seen  of  it. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  stated  that  they 
had  found  this  disease  especially  prevalent  this 
year;  all  classes  of  Daffodils  stem  to  have  been 
attacked  alike,  and  not  only  those  of  more  delicate 
constitution.  Mr.  Wilks  had  suffered  chiefiy  in  the 
wetter  parts  of  his  garden,  but  he  thought  it  had 
arisen  from  too  heavy  or  too  fresh  a  dressing  of 
manure.  Observation  is  specially  requested  to  this 
disease,  and  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive 
intimation  of  any  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of 
its  origin.  C.  R.  Scease-Dickins,  Mmi.  Seo. 


The  Matrix  Draught  and  Dust  Excluder. 

— Will  you  allow  mc  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
accompanying  matter,  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
you  will  consider  of  public  interest,  seeing  the  ad- 
mitted difficulty  all  householders  experience  in 
finding  a  reliable  means  of  freeing  themselves  from 
troublesome  and  dangerous  dra\ights  from  doors, 
windows,  and  other  crevices.  The  Matrix  Excluder  ' 
is  on  an  entirely  fresh  principle,  and  I  am  en- 
couraged to  place  it  before  the  public,  because  I 
consider  that  the  excluder  fulfils'  perfectly  all  the 
requirements  for  the  purpose,  and  is  the  first  thing 
introduced  which  has  done  so.  If  you  will  try  the 
sample  on  any  door  or  window  I  believe  you  will  be 
pleased  with  it.— T.  J.  PoKTEK. 

*,*  We  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Porter,  of 
Fleetwood,  a  sample  of  his  Matrix  Draught  and 
Dust  Excluder,  and  have  submitted  it  to  our  archi- 
tect, Jlr.  William  Simmons,  of  !I2,  Long  Acre,  who 
reports  it  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  in- 
tenrlcd,  but  adds  that  in  an  intelligently  w-armed 
and  ventilated  house  there  can  be  no  objectionable 
draughts,  however  ill-fitting  the  joinery  may  be. — 
Ed. 


Names  of  plants.- y.  /.  /I/. - Nunis ms  spurins.— »(/<- 

„-„,,_F,,rsy  thill  Tiridisiiim.i, J    H,  /.I./    ir. Tne  ram- 

uion  Snake's- liKid  (Fritillana  Meleiigris). J  C.  il/.— l.Orci- 

diuui  liu-idura;  2.    prob  bl.y   O.   birbalum. J.    W.,  Xntt- 

inghdtn. — I,  Oncidium  cucullatum  ;  2,  C.vnripediura  oiliolare; 

3,'OdontogloFSum  cirrhosum;  4,  C-ttle.ya  Mossife. Frederic. 

— 1,  Cypripeditmi  BcxjiUi ;  2,  Cynibidium  Lowianum  ;  3, 
Dendrobium  lituiflorum;  4,  D.  Wavdianum:  5,  D.  crassinodf; 

0,  D.  primullnum. ^/pAa.— I,  Pelhea  C<lotuelano>» ;  2.  P. 

onrdatt;    ^,  Lomaiia  Patettoni;  4,  Sitolobium  adiantoides; 

,-.,   Feea  fpicatii It    A.    .4//./'..i. ,  — 1,  I'n.bably  a    fnstiaiale 

form  of  Thuja  gijjantea  ;  2,  Abies  lasiocarpa  ;  3,  Epimedium 
;dpiiinm  ;  4,  E  rnbrum;  .'i,  E,  pinoatunj;  ij,  E.  Musschianum; 
7,  Tritelliauniflora. -— 7.  It.  /.—I,  iJatasetum  gnomus  ;  2, 
Lycaste  plana;    3,    Zygopetabim  maxillaro. T.   E.  J'.— 

1,  Adiaufum  dolabrifovme ;  2,  Humala  pedat^  ;  3,  H.  hetero- 

phylla;    4.    Nepbrodinm    Hookcri. IV.    Jl  ,    lio,iiirli.—l, 

Boronia  megastigma ;  2,  B,  elatior  ;  3,  Epacris  pulchella, 

G.  (I.  G. — I,  Odontoglossum  citrnsimun  rosevim,  tood  variety; 

2,  Masdevallia  ignea;  .3.  M.  trotdodytis  ;   4.  Odontoglossiim 

hiteo-purpureuiii. FiUc  .<.^1,  Elajihojilo^mm  pi'oselloides; 

2.    Culysis    niembranacea  ;    3,    Phymatodes    pustulata. 

E.  B.  -0,— Cl-oifja  teruat.i  (Mexican  Orange  ilowtr). 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

"  YORKSHIREMAN." 

MISMANAOED  TREES. 

As  "  B.  T."  (p.  386)  speaks  of  "  extensive  tracts 
of  land  throughout  the  country,"  and  goes  on 
to  speak  of  "all  such  cases  as  those  in  ques- 
tion," 1  apprehend  him  to  advocate  the  "  trench- 
ing 2  feet  deep  "  of  the  said  extensive  tracts  if 
the  preparation  of  the  land  is  to  "bo  of  a  nature 
to  give  a  reasonable  chance  for  the  well-doing  of 
the  trees  after  they  have  been  planted."  If  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  I  dispute  it  in  tato,  and 
I  would  only  recommend  "  B.  T."  to  go  to  the 
nearest  wood  planted  on  the  natural  soil  with- 
out any  trenching  to  see  how  f.ir  wrong  he  is.  I 
do  not  dispute  that  a  young  plantation  will 
make  perhaps  the  best  start  in  newly  trenched 
ground,  but  tlie  cost  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  return  that  may  be  expected  even  by  the 
most  sanguine,  and  the  advantage  is  only  tem- 
porary, as  the  tree  gets  hold  of  the  subsoil  very 
soon  below  the  trenching  line.  Moreover,  what 
is  added  to  any  soil  by  trenching  at  2  feet  deep, 
manure  being  out  of  the  cjuestion  (  Answer, 
nothing.  The  hard  crust  is  broken  up  a  little 
deeper;  tliat  is  all;  nothing  is  added.  I  could 
show  thousands  of  marvellous  examples,  all 
tending  to  show  the  uselessness  of  trenching, 
and  on  very  dry  bottoms,  too.  "B.  T."  himself 
quotes  examples  proving  that  "  deep  down 
where  the  principal  feeding  roots  exist  "  the 
roots  are  ijuite  beyond  the  advantage  of  the 
2-feet  trenching,  and  then,  forgetting  this,  goes 
on  soon  after  to  tell  us  that  the  said  trencliing 
is  indispeasable.  It  is  this  kind  of  ill-digested 
writing  that  misleads  people.  Do  not  trench 
for  timber  trees  if  you  expect  any  return  for 
your  labour  and  planting.  In  past  times,  and 
lately  here,  tracts  have  been  planted  success- 
fully where  the  soil  was  apparently  so  thin  and 
rocky,  that  it  cost  as  much  to  make  the  pits  for 
jilanting  as  would  in  some  places  cost  for  buy- 
ing, pitting,  planting  and  all  together.  Yet  the 
trees  have  done  well  and  will  produce  good 
timber  in  time,  as  they  have  done  before  in  the 
same  places. 

"  B.  T."  says  that  the  want  of  thinning  makes 
the  trees  grow  like  a  plantation  of  "  clothes 
props."  There  C(juld  not  be  a  better  sign  of 
good  management.  The  trees  must  ha\'e  top 
room,  of  course,  to  produce  the  thickness 
of  trunk  required,  but  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach the  shape  of  clothes  props  the  better  for 
those  who  have  to  sell  them,  as  sucli  trees  are 
worth  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  than 
any  other. 

"B.  T.'s"  alleged  robbing  the  soil  of  its 
moisture  by  having  too  many  trees  u]jon  it  does 
not  amount  to  much,  as  I  am  pretty  sure  no 
Jilantations  are  killed  or  much  injured  in  this 
country  for  want  of  moisture  at  the  root.  It 
does  no  good  to  invent  possibk'  causes  (jf  mis- 
chief; let  us  see  them.  Besides,  if  thick  jilant- 
ing  robs  the  soil  nf  the  moistiirc,  how  is  it  going 
to  be  helpcfl  if  the  trees  left  are  sufficient  to 
take  up  the  ground  that  is  cleared  and  absorb 
the  same  quantity  of  moisture  as  the  thicker 
plantations  of  smaller  trees  would  have  done  ? 


Kings    in    trees    and     in    the    trade. — 

I  trust  •' Yorksliircman"  and  other  experienced 
foresters  will  continue  to  favour  your  readers  with 
their  experience  on  both  subjects.  Possibly  the 
rings  in  the  trade  are  the  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Thnt  they  exist  no  one  of  wide  experience  can 
doubt.  'J'hcy  are  not  only  felt  at  sales,  but  in  some 
private  contracts.  The  timber  trade  in  many  locali- 
.  ties  is  so  limited  as  almost  to  be  a  close  corporation. 
Frequently  one  man  dominates  a  county  or  district. 


and  it  is  seldom  that  the  influential  factors  of  it 
exceed  half-a  dozen.  Tacit  understandings  about 
prices  are  therefore  easily  arrived  at  and  as  easily  en- 
forced. No  one  can  urge  very  valid  reasons  against 
tacit  understandings,  but  the  modes  of  controlling 
prices  are  sometimes  most  objectionable.  They  are 
also  said  to  be  unlawful,  but  I  have  never  met  with 
any  statute  that  expressly  forbids  one  or  more  pur- 
chasing for  the  many  at  auctions,  and  arrangements 
being  made  afterwards  for  a  virtual  re-sale  among 
the  members  of  the  ring  at  prices,  thus  beaten  down 
by  an  unfair  monopoly  in  buying.  Similar  tactics 
are  at  times  adopted  in  sales  by  private  contract. 
The  writer  had  some  valuable  timber  to  offer  this 
winter.  An  offer  was  made  by  a  large  merchant, 
being  preposterously  under  value.  For  several  days 
the  same  offer,  witli  the  slightest  possible  variation, 
was  made  from  several  quarters.  At  first  blush  this 
appeared  almost  conclusive  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  first  offer.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
view  of  the  matter,  abundant  evidence  was  forth- 
coming that  the  several  offers  were  merely  rebounds 
of  the  first.  An  underground  railway  of  woodmen, 
haulers,  &c.,  seems  to  exist  in  some  neighbourhoods, 
whose  interest,  it  seems,  is  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
timber.  Sellers  for  these  and  other  reasons  can 
hardly  be  too  reticent  and  iirudent  about  prices,  values, 
&c.  Of  course  there  are  timber  merchants  far  above 
these  questionable  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  when  the 
seller  meets  with  such  he  should  sell  to  them  at 
reasonable  prices  and  stick  to  them.  But  unfortu- 
nately, members  of  the  rings  will  occasionally  far  out- 
bid tlicse  at  times,  and  for  special  and  what  seems 
inscrutable  purposes,  I  have  even  seen  honest  buyers 
driven  off  the  field  by  mere  speculative  bidding  for  a 
time,  until  the  speculators  had  it  all  their  own  way 
towards  the  close  of  the  sale.  Shrewd  auctioneers, 
who  know  their  men,  can  do  much  to  check  the  evils 
of  rings.  But  on  the  whole,  timber  is  most  profitably 
Sdid  to  honest  merchants  by  private  contract,  a  mode 
ijf  selling  tliat  if  generally  adopted  would  speedily 
break  up  the  rings  in  the  trade,  and  ensure  fair 
profits  alike  for  seller  and  purchaser.  Reports  that 
have  reached  me  from  the  "Golden  Crown"  as  to  the 
second  sales  of  some  timber  rings  reflect  most 
severely  on  some  portions  of  the  trade,  and  ought  to  be 
rendered  impossible  in  the  future. — Caledoxicus. 


THE  CLUSTER  PINE. 
(PINUS   PINASTER.) 

The  rugged  grandeur  of  a  well-grown  specimen  of 
the  above  Pine  was  never  more  forcibly  brought 
home  to  me  than  a  few  days  ago  when  paying  a 
sliort  visit  to  the  old  Roman  villa  at  Caerbun — a 
charming  spot  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  in  the  vale  of  the  Conway.  Often  enough 
do  we  hear  the  Cluster  Pine  spoken  of  as  an  excel- 
lent tree  for  planting  in  exposed  seaside  situations, 
even  in  poor,  drifting  sands,  and  a  ca])ital  subject 
it  is  for  such  places,  but  far  more  rarely,  indeed,  is 
it  mentioned  as  a  fitting  Pine  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  our  parks  and  lawns.  That  it  is,  however, 
admirably  adapted  for  such  places  is  beyond 
doubt,  its  tall,  massive,  and  rugged  stem,  its  far- 
spreading,  flatly-rounded  head,  and  refresliing  light 
green  foliage,  which  contrasts  so  markedly  with  the 
numerous  clusters  of  terra-cotta  coloured  cones,  all 
combining  to  inqiart  an  air  of  ma.ssive  grandeur 
that  is,  I  think,  hardly  surpassed  by  any  niember 
of  the  I'auiily  to  which  it  belongs. 

But,  apart  altogether  from  its  ornamental  quali- 
ties, this  Pine  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  jjlanting  in 
even  the  most  ex]iosed  ports  of  our  wind-swept 
isle,  a  statement  the  truth  of  which  can  be  well 
borne  out  by  the  numerous  fine  trees  which  exist 
all  along  the  coast  from  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Scotland,  where  it  hardly  raises  its  head  12  feet  in 
height,  to  the  more  genial  surroundings  of  Southern 
England,  where  specimens  70  feet  high  are  not  r-t 
all  uncommon. 

It  has  been  used  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results  for  the  double  iiurjjose  of  binding  the  shift- 
ing sands  on  the  sea-coast  and  reclaiming  vast 
tracts  of  maritime  lands  from  sterility,  uses  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapjtcd,  as  it  will  grow 
and  attain  to  a  large  size,  down  even  to  high  water 
mark,  and  where  exposed  to  the  most   keen   and 


searching  winds,  and  where  the  roots  have  nothing 
to  wander  amongst  save  vast  banks  of  sand.  On 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Landes 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  England,  the 
Cluster  Pine  has  been  turned  to  good  account,  and 
now  covers  vast  tracts  of  ground  that  previous  to 
planting  were  but  dreary  and  monotonous  stretches 
of  worthless,  shifting  sands.  No  other  tree  is  so 
well  adapted  for  binding  these  sands  and  rendering 
them  fertile  as  the  one  in  question,  and  no  other 
tree  affords  such  an  amount  of  shelter  or  is  so 
peculiarly  fitted  for  withstanding  the  almost  con- 
stant hard-blowing  gales  of  our  coast  lines. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Pinaster  is  not  a  satisfactory 
tree  for  planting  far  inland;  indeed,  in  order  to  en- 
sure satisfactory-  growth  it  requires  a  hot  climate  and 
deep  sand,  no  matter  how  barren  this  latter,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  free  penetration  of  its  long  tap  root, 
which,  more  than  of  any  other  Pine,  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  one  in  question.  The  lateral 
roots  are  not  at  all  abundant  and  of  weak  growth, 
even  they  having  the  inclination  to  emit  miniature 
tap  roots  rather  than  the  fibrous-spreading  ones  that 
tree  planters  place  so  much  dependence  on  for 
safety  and  ease  in  removal.  We  have  tried  for 
years  to  get  home-raised  seedlings  of  the  Pinaster 
to  produce  bushy,  fibrous  roofs,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, annual  transplanting  and  the  best  of  manage- 
ment otherwise  being  found  of  little  avail  in 
furthering  such  an  object.  Staking,  and  that  of 
the  firmest  description,  must  be  resorted  to  when  a 
specimen  of  the  Pinaster  is  placed  hi  situ,  and  not 
only  must  this  be  performed  when  the  young  tree 
is  planted  out,  but  in  our  own  case  we  have  hail  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  same  for  upwards  of  a 
dozen  years  afterwards.  On  the  lawn  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  where  the  south-western  wind  blows  almost 
unchecked,  a  number  of  these  trees,  in  conjunction 
with  P.  Laricio,  were  planted  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  the  amount  of  trouble  the  Pinaster  has  given  to 
keep  it  on  its  feet  is  simply  suqjrising,  and  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  sure-footed  Laricio  that  has  re- 
ceived no  attention,  save,  indeed,  the  commonly  used 
wooden  stake  placed  alongside  at  time  of  planting, 
and  to  which  the  stem  was  tied.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  this,  the  specimens  of  Pinaster  had  each  three 
strong  wires  placed  at  angles  around  the  stem  and 
firmly  fastened  to  stout  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
at  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  the  same.  Sure  as  we 
generally  consider  this  method  of  mooring  trees,  yet 
it  was  not  suflicient,  the  dense,  heavy  head  and  few 
roots  acting  as  powerful  motors  in  rendering  such  a 
practice  of  staking  or  staying  as  not  to  be  fully 
relied  upon.  To-dny  I  have  been  examining  the 
roots  of  a  number  of  these  trees  in  the  home  nursery 
here  that  were  raised  from  seeds  saved  on  the  estate, 
and  found  that  even  in  the  hard  scjil  where  they 
grow  the  long  taji-root  and  its  usually  three  minor 
brethren  strike  down  almost  perjiendicularlv  to  a 
great  depth,  those  of  2-feet  high  plants  having 
succeeded  in  finding  their  way  for  fully  18  inches 
into  the  hard  soil,  and  those  of  i  feet  for  fully 
2  feet  in  depth.  Now,  in  lifting  such  specimens  for 
final  planting  out,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  do 
so  without  injuring  these  long,  though  stout,  roots, 
and  if  this  is  donea  considerable  time  elapses  before 
side  roots  are  emitted  to  take  their  place.  Even 
could  the  plants  be  successfully  lifted  with  their 
l)-feet  or  9-feet  long  roots,  another  difficulty  imme- 
diately presents  itself  as  to  how  lo  place  these  roots 
when  planting  the  tree,  for  it  is  no  ea.sy  task,  it  not 
indeed  an  utter  impossibility,  to  give  them  a  natural 
pcqjendicular  position,  and  too  often  they  are  simply 
spread  out,  as  are  those  of  other  Pines  on  the  surface 
of  the  pit  bottoms. 

These  evils  are,  however,  easily  overcome,  and  a 
practical  lesson  regarding  the  best  method  of 
establishing  this  Pine  may  lie  learnt  from  the 
method  which  was  |jursued  with  such  commendable 
success  in  planting  the  sandy  coast  line  of  portions 
of  France,  Spain,  and  other  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean.  The  plan  adopted  with 
such  an  amount  of  .success  was  simply  sowing  the 
seeils  where  the  trees  were  intended  to  remain,  the 
rearing  and  putting  out  of  seedlings  having  been 
found  to  be  both  troublesome  and  uncertain.  From 
the  fact  of  the  Pinaster  being  of  remarkably  rapid 
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growih  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  it 
is  thus  well  adapted  for  such  a  course  of  treatment 
as  that  above  described. 

Two-year-old     seedlings     are    not    unfrequently 

7  inches  in  height  and  very  bushy  in  proportion' 
while  plants  of  six  years'  growth  are  frequently 
more  than  a  corresponding  number  of  feet  in  height. 
A  few  days  ago  we  transplanted  from  the  seed-beds 
plants  of  the  Pinaster  8  inches  in  height  and 
6  inches  in  diameter  of  head  that  had  only  been 
sown  two  years  before. 

The  whole  appearance  of  a  full-sized  tree  of  the 
Cluster  Pine  was  well  delineated  in  Woods  and 
Forests  of  November  19,  1884.  The  engraving  re- 
presents a  fine  tree  indeed,  that  is  growing  at  Mon- 
reith,  in  Wigtonshire,  and  this  so  much  resembles 
the  fine  specimen  in  the  flower  garden  at  Penrhyn, 
and  the  larger  still  tree  referred  to  in  the  intro- 
ductory notes  of  this  paper  as  growing  at  Caerhun, 
that  I  cannot  help  referring  to  it,  although  both 
the  latter  trees  are  of  much  larger  size  than  the 
Scottish  specimen. 

The  Caerhun  tree  is,  in  truth,  a  noble  specimen 
of  some  72  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  girthing 
15  feet  and  1  inch  at  5  feet  from  the  gi'ound,  and  a 
spread  of  branches  covering  a  space  of  (il  feet  in 
diameter.  At  about  12  feet  from  the  ground  the 
stem  divides  into  two  massive  limbs,  either  of 
^^i(5^l  would  form,  so  far  at  least  as  size  is  con- 
cernetl,  a  goodly  specimen  of  itself.  This  tree,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  is  destitute  of  branches  for 
about  50  feet,  after  which  height  it  spreads  out  into 
a  wide  head  that  is  literally  crowded  with  clusters 
of  cones  in  all  stages  of  development.  These  cone- 
clusters  present  a  remarkable  apjjearance  when 
viewed  from  beneath,  their  pretty  brownish  colour 
and  vast  numbers  surjjrising  one  most. 

This  tree  is  growing  in  a  free  loam  and  is  much 
exposed,  no  neighbouring  clump  or  even  single  spe- 
cimen guarding  ofl:  the  dread  southern  blasts.  No 
age  can  be  ascribed  to  this  tree,  but  that  it  was 
planted  but  shortly  after  its  introduction  to  this 
country  is  pretty  evident.  The  gigantic  specimens 
of  Yew  tree  growing  in  the  churchyard  hard  by,  one 
of  which  is  about  19  feet  in  girth,  was,  by  some 
members  of  our  Antiquarian  Society  who  visited  the 
old  Roman  camp  lately,  said  to  have  been  planted 
1300  years  ago,  but  if  we  divide  this  number  by  5, 
a  more  correct  idea  of  the  Pinaster's  age  will  be 
arrived  at. 

The  Penrhyn  specimen  occupies  a  rather  promi- 
nent and  partially  sheltered  situation  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  is  growing  in  sandy  loam  of  only 
second-rate  quality.  It  measures  65  feet  in  height, 
girths  12  feet  at  1  foot  and  also  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  level,  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  of  fully 
42  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Monreith  Pinaster  is  61  feet  in  height,  9  feet 

8  inches  in  girth  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
8  feet  10  inches  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

Many  other  fine  specimens  of  the  Pinaster  might 
be  brought  under  notice,  notably  those  growing  in 
several  of  the  southern  English  counties  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Ireland,  notably  the  north  and  east. 

The  Pinaster  has  nothing  of  a  refined  character 
about  it,  its  whole  contour  impressing  one  with  an 
air  of  rough  and  simple  grandeur.  The  stem  is 
large,  strong,  and  covered  with  rough  and  deeply- 
furrowed  bark ;  the  limbs  and  branches  are  con- 
torted and  somewhat  sjjiny;  the  leaves  are  long, 
strong,  sharp-pointed,  and  saw-like  on  the  margins; 
while  the  whole  outline  is  easy  and  pleasing  in  the 
extreme.  For  planting  in  conjunction  with  other 
trees,  be  they  coniferous  or  hard-wooded,  the  Pinaster 
must  not  be  slighted ;  but  it  should  always  be 
allowed  ample  room  for  the  perfect  development  of 
stem  and  branch,  for  few  members  of  the  Pine 
family  present  a  more  wretched  or  miserable  ap- 
pearance than  does  a  half-sulfocated  Pinaster.  Give 
the  Cluster  Pine  ]5lenty  of  room  and  it  will  develop 
a  fine,  sturdy  trunk,  a  well-balanced  and  ricldy- 
foliaged  head,  and  be  a  pleasure  to  behold ;  but 
coddle  it  up  in  too  close  proximity  to  other  trees 
and  you  have  a  weak,  half-barkless  stem,  for  the 
roiigh  bark  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  Pine 
dies  off  when  dampness  caused  by  overcrowding  is 


present,  branches  in  all  stages  of  decay,  and  a  few 
tufts  of  leaves  atop  the  stem,  that  remind  one  far  more 
of  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  so-called  golden 
conifers  generally  than  the  bright,  healthy  foliage 
of  a  typical  Pinaster. 

The  branches  have  usually  a  semi-upward  ten- 
dency, and  are  well  covered  with  pleasant  green, 
slightly  serrated  leaves,  these  in  full  developed 
specimens  being  8  inches  or  more  in  length,  and 
arranged  in  pairs.  The  cones  are  in  clusters  of 
from  half  a  dozen  ujDwards ;  a  specimen  now  before 
me  has  37  cones,  each  6  inches  in  length,  by 
about  2i  inches  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  and 
of  a  light  shining  brown  when  fully  matured.  In 
early  spring  the  buds  are  very  conspicuous,  this 
being  caused  by  their  great  length,  white,  woolly 
appearance,  and  recurved  scales. 

The  timber  is  of  little  value,  save  for  very  tem- 
porary purposes,  such  as  making  packing  boxes,  &c., 
but  it  burns  readily,  and  is  therefore  used  exten- 
sively for  firewood.  Although  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  district,  the  Cluster  I'ine  is  now 
largely  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  though  agreeably  so,  when 
strolling  through  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Court  in 
the  late  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  to  see  a 
fine  section  of  this  wood,  and  which  I  noted  down 
as  being  "far  more  resinous  and  weighty,  and  of 
deeper  colour  than  any  specimen  of  the  same  wood 
that  I  had  ever  seen  cut  in  this  country." 

Nearly  300  years  ago,  in  1596,  this  Pine  was  intro" 
duced  to  ns  by  Gerard.  A  specimen,  which  dated 
from  1685,  was  cut  down  about  18()2,  it  being  then 
dead,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  Palace  at  Fulham. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  specimen  known, 
and  was,  when  measured  for  Loudon  in  1835,  80  feet 
in  height. 

The  following  pleasant  description  by  Dr.  Flem- 
ing of  the  introduction  of  the  Pinaster  to  Jloff'at,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  is  worth  mentioning: — 

Dr.  Walker,  who  long  occupied  with  distinction  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Ilistory  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was. 
when  minister  of  the  parish  of  Moffat,  regarded  as  rather  of 
weak  intellect  in  consequence  of  the  fondness  which  he  dis- 
played for  weeds  and  vermin.  On  returning  one  afternoon 
in  spring  from  Edinburgh,  he  was  observed  to  have  the 
pocket  of  his  coat  full  of  what  appeared  to  be  Fir  branches. 
The  witnesses  now  imagined  that  a  crisis  in  his  lunacy  had 
arrived,  and  liegan  to  set  a  watch  on  his  future  motions.  He 
was  observed  in  the  course  of  the  evening  going  forth  to  a 
corner  of  the  glebe  and  putting  some  plants  into  the  groimd. 
When  he  had  retired  to  the  manse,  the  spies  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  spot  and  found  that  lie  had  been  planting 
some  young  Firs  (that  these  had  appeared  as  branches  stick- 
ing out  of  his  p'^oket),  and  hence  they  were  led  to  conclude 
that  their  minister  was  not  so  great  a  fool  as  they  had  sus- 
pected. The  plants  took  root,  were  protected,  and,  as  trees, 
now  prove  an  ornament  to  the  glebe,  and  a  monximent  to  the 
doctor's  arboricultural  tendencies.  These  trees  must  now 
(IS.^»7)  be  at  least  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  one  is  4.5  feet 
in  height,  and  6  feet  3  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground  ; 
and  they  to  this  day  preserve  the  name  of  Pouch  Firs,  in 
memory  of  the  part  of  the  doctor's  dress  in  which  they  were 
first  observed. 

A.  D.  Webstee. 


THE  CATALPA  FOR  ECONOMIC  PLANTING. 
The  Catalpa  (Catalpa  bignonioides),  says  Professor 
Sargent,  long  known  and  generally  planted  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  has  of  late  years  begun  to  attract 
considerable  attention  as  ottering  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  economic  planting.  The  wonderful  dura- 
bility of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  General  Harrison,  but  until  lately  imperfectly 
understood,  its  rapid  gi'owth  in  good  soil,  and  free- 
dom from  attacks  of  insects,  make  the  Catalpa  a 
most  jn'omising  subject  for  general  planting  in  rich, 
strong  soil  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  42nd  parallel.  Further  north  it  often 
suffers  in  severe  winters,  especially  when  young; 
and  in  the  New  England  States,  except  in  excep- 
tional sitiuitions,  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough  to 
make  the  planting  of  this  tree  as  profitable  as  that 
of  many  others  better  suited  to  reach  raiiturity  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 

The  wood  of  the  Catalpa  is  soft,  light,  clo.se- 
grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  In 
general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  Chestnut, 
but,  unlike  that  wood,  it  is  easily  "  filled,"  and 
shows  none  of  the  tendency  to  wai-p  or  start  which 
renders  Chestnut  unfit  for  the  best  cabinet  work. 


Should  the  wood  of  the  Catalpa  ever  reach  the 
market  in  quantity,  it  will  rank  with  Butternut  for 
cabinet  and  architectural  work,  and  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  hard  woods  now  so  freely 
employed  in  interior  decoration.  It  is,  however, 
for  railway  ties,  fence  and  telegraph  posts,  hop  and 
vineyard  poles,  and  such  purposes  that  the  wood  of 
the  Catalpa  is  particularly  ailapted,  and  it  is  for 
these  and  similar  employments,  where  a  wood 
capable  of  resisting  decay  when  exposed  to  the  soil 
and  weather  is  required,  that  Catalpa  will  probably 
be  more  profitably  employed  than  the  wood  of  any 
other  tree  suitable  for  cultivation  over  so  large  an 
area  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Why  the  soft  wood  of  this  fast-growing  tree, 
which  is  traversed  with  large  open  ducts,  nearly  as 
broad  as  those  of  Red  Oak — a  wood  which  notori- 
ously rots  very  quickly — should  resist  decay  longer 
than  almost  any  other  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, is  not  clear.  Many  other  similar  instances 
of  its  power  to  resist  decay  are  recorded.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  Catalpa  is  its  small  amount  of 
sap-wood  or  living  tissue,  so  that,  unlike  tlie  Red 
Cedar  and  most  exogenous  trees,  in  which  the  soft 
and  worthless  sap-wood  turns  by  death  into  durable 
heart-wood  only  at  the  end  of  many  years  of 
growth,  the  Catalpa  produces  heart-wood  when  the 
stem  is  scarcely  1  inch  in  diameter.  For  this  reason 
the  Catalpa  has  not  an  equal  for  fence  posts  and 
different  sorts  of  small  stakes,  for  which,  if  other 
woods  are  used,  many  years  of  growth  must  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  avoid  the  rotting  away  of  the 
outer  and  living  layers,  which  have  no  power  to 
resist  decay. 

The  few  experiments  which  have  been  made  with 
Catalpa  wood  for  railway  ties  seem  to  promise  that 
it  will  be  of  great  value  for  this  purpose,  although 
such  experiments  are  neither  frequent  enough  nor 
of  sufficiently  long  duration  to  be  entirely  conclu- 
sive ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  longer  test  than  it  has 
yet  been  subjected  to  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  this  wood  has  the  power  to  resist  the  crushing 
of  the  rails  and  to  hold  spikes  equally  well  or  better 
than  Chestnut  or  White  Oak,  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, are  the  best  North  American  woods  yet  ex- 
tensively employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  many  practical  railway  men  of 
excellent  judgment,  who  are  carefully  watching  in 
the  West  the  Catalpa  ties,  speak  with  great  con- 
fidence of  their  value,  and  already  very  large  experi- 
mental plantations  of  this  tree  are  being  made  in 
Eastern  Kansas  by  railroad  directors  of  that  State, 
with  a  view  of  raising  their  own  ties  in  the  future. 
The  Catalpa  would  seem,  then,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  trees  which  our  cultivators,  suitably 
situated,  can  plant.  It  grows  readily  and  rapidly 
from  seed,  and  can  be  very  easily  transplanted 
cither  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  If  planted  thickly 
— say  4  feet  between  the  plants  each  way — they 
will  run  up  with  tall  straight  stems,  and  make  trees 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  short-stemmed, 
round-headed,  and  rather  distorted  looking  speci- 
mens which  are  met  with  in  ornamental  grounds, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States.  The  thinnings 
of  a  grove  of  Catalpa,  if  planted  in  good  soil,  will 
in  a  few  years  be  large  enough  for  vineyard  stakes  ; 
in  a  dozen  years  the  alternate  plants  will  each  make 
two  or  three  fence  posts,  and  the  remainder  will 
each,  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  from  the  time 
tlicy  were  planted,  probably  be  large  enough  to  be 
cut  into  five  or  six  railway  ties.  Cultivators  to 
whom  the  annual  expenditure  for  posts,  fencing, 
or  stakes  is  very  considerable,  will  do  wisely  to 
plant  every  year  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  Catalpas, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  and  thus  ensure 
for  themselves  an  abundant  supply  of  home-grown 
material.  Should  the  objection  be  raised  that 
the  planter  of  trees  must  wait  too  long  for  his 
returns,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  money 
value  of  land  will  be  largely  increased  if  it  has  upon 
it  a  thrifty  growing  grove  of  ('atal]ias. 

A  well-marked  variety  of  the  Catalpa  is  recog- 
nised in  cultivation  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
flowering  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  ordinary  form, 
wliich  it  is  said  to  greatly  excel  in  hardiness,  with 
larger  white  flowers  and  nuire  upright,  rapid  growth. 
1  This  variety  reproduces  itself  from  seed. 
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"This  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  cliange  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Mature."— Shakespeare. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

"  Went  out  at  early  morning  when  the  air 
Is  delicate  with  some  last  stan-y  touch, 

to  make  sure 

At  worst  that  there  were  Roses  in  the  world." 

Elizabeth  B.  BRO^\NIKO. 

Satiny  Star  of  Bethlehem.— Charming  in 
rooms— bold  spikes  and  many  satiny  stars. 
Better  effect  in  tlie  hi:>use  tlian  out  of  doors — a 
very  free-growing  plant  and  liardy.  Too  free 
for  some  !  A  plant  for  the  wild  garden,  where 
it  may  take  liberties.  Improves  after  cutting 
and  placing  in  house  ;  the  stars  become  more 
open  and  whiter.  Goes  well  with  sprays  of 
Portugal  Laurel  leaves.  If  there  be  no  wild 
garden,  do  not  jilant  it  among  or  near  any 
delicate  alpine. 

* 

BnDDiNG  Larch  twics. — Very  nice  for  table 
for  first  fortnight  after  showing  green.     Very 
fragrant  ;  something  like  Mock  ( )range.     Makes 
a  pretty  bunch  if  twigs  with  new  bright  cones 
and  old  cones  are  chosen. 
# 
Sweet  Brier    .shoots. — Always  delicious  in 
rooms  either  with  or  without  flowers — on  cold, 
I         east- windy  days  seeming  grateful  to  be  brought 
into  a  room. 

# 

Scarlet  Windplower.— The  Pau  form  of 
this  best  for  rooms  because  of  softer  colouring. 
It  has  the  good  quality,  even  if  picked  witli  the 
flowers  closed  for  w.ant  of  sun,  of  opening  when 
brought  into  a  warm  room.  It  yields  man}- 
flowers  for  cutting  during  several  weeks. 


Day  Lily  leaves.  — A  tuft  of  the  strong- 
growing  orange  Day  Lily  should  be  grown  in 
some  comer  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves  for  cut- 
ting. The  whole  leaf-stem  cut  just  above  the 
ground  goes  very  well  with  flowers  in  the 
house. 

* 

Jonquils. — The  common  Sweet  Jonquil,  a 
good  flower  for  the  table  day  or  night.  Stars 
very  pretty  in  form.  Odour  pleasant  and  not 
too  strong.  Arranges  well  with  tinted  leaves 
and  flowers  of  common  evergreen  Barberry. 
* 

Double  Jonquil. —  A  beautiful  old  plant, 
good  for  cutting  and  pretty  on  the  table. 
Pretty  in  established  tufts,  but  too  rare  in 
gardens. 

* 

Double  Daffodil  Sulphur  PeffiNLx. — The 
prettiest  and  best  of  all  yellow-tinted  double 
Daft'odils  ;  beautiful  in  colour,  better  in  a  room 
than  out  of  doors,  where  the  weight  of  the  head 
causes  it  to  droop.  Lasts  well  in  a  cut  state  ; 
colour  between  primrose  and  bufl".  A  form  of  the 
Nonsuch  Daftbdil,  and  the  prettiest  in  colour  of 
its  double  forms. 

* 

The  golden  Fritillary  (F.  Moggi-idgei). — 
A  large  golden  bell  with  brow^l  dots  inside  and 
out— a  singularly  beautiful  spring  flower.  One 
wishes  to  see  enough  of  it  to  judge  of  its  eft'ect. 
What  a  beauty,  dotted  through  Grass  or  Moss, 
this  would  be  !  I  hope  there  is  plenty  of  it 
somewhere.  From  Lady  Ardilaun,  St.  Ann's, 
Clontarf,   who  also   kindly  sends   other  pretty 


things,  among  which,  more  interesting  for  the 
table,  are  the  following  : — 

* 
The  wild  Tulip.— This  neglected  Tulip 
seems  to  me  of  great  value  in  a  cut  state  ;  its 
graceful  way  of  opening  and  closing  makes  one 
take  a  fresh  interest  in  wild  Tulips.  Its  good 
colour  and  form  should  make  it  useful  to  hardy 
flower  lovers,  more  so  than  many  of  the  varieties 
and  hybrids. 

* 

Hoop  -  pettico.vt  Narcis.sus. — Glad  to  see 
this  so  strong  from  Clontarf.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  have  as  graceful  a  use  in  the  house  as  other 
bold  Narcissi.  The  white  Narcissus  William 
Goldring  is  really  a  very  graceful  large  flower, 
beautiful  for  any  work.  The  Gentians — the 
vernal  and  the  large  Gentianella — opening  a 
little  earlier  at  Clontarf  than  about  London  ; 
the  Grape  Hyacinths  recently  spoken  of  ;  the 
Persian  Iris,  exquisite  in  its  delicate  colour. 
# 

The  Cyclamen-flowered  Narcissus.  —  A 
lovely  little  form  to  have  near  one  in  a  glass. 
With  a  profuse  gixiwth  of  hardy  flowers  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  woods  and  shrubberies,  the  old 
and  natural  prejudice  of  gardeners  against  cut 
flowers  will  and  should  disappear.  When  one 
had  only  a  small  parterre  or  a  greenhouse  or 
two  to  cut  from,  it  was  necessary  to  l)e  careful. 
Many  hardy  flowers  are  much  more  beautiful  in 
form  than  those  from  the  greenhouse.  It  will 
be  a  great  gain  to  have  these  fine  forms  near  the 
eye,  and  fresh  flowers  almost  daily. 
* 

Clematis  Montana.  —The  beauty  of  this  old- 
fashioned  climber  needs  no  extolling  from  me, 
as  it  clothes  the  walls  of  cottage  and  mansion 
alike  with  a  sheet  of  the  loveliest  of  white 
blossoms,  and  for  covering  arches,  arbours,  or 
anything  where  climbers  are  needed,  there  is 
really  nothing  likely  to  surpass  it.  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  it  grown  under  glass 
before.  The  spray  enclosed  is  from  a  cold  house, 
but  it  is  nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  the  out- 
side plants.  The  reason  for  planting  it  under 
cover  was  from  having  a  demand  for  white 
flowers  all  the  year  round,  and  finding  this  Cle- 
matis, when  in  bloom,  one  of  the  very  best  for 
WTeaths,  I  decided  to  try  and  get  a  longer  supply 
than  can  be  had  from  the  usually  sunny  walls  of 
the  south  coast,  so  I  put  a  plant  in  a  cold  green- 
house (from  which  the  enclosed  spray  is  cut), 
and  another  on  the  darkest  north  aspect  that  I 
have,  and  from  these  plants  I  get  a  longer  supply 
by  several  weeks.  Many  try  to  grow  plants  in 
a  cold  house  that  really  require  heat,  and 
thereby  colu^;  failure];  whereas  if  they  took 
hardy  plants,  and  just  gave  them  the  shelter  of 
a  glass  roof,  they  would  be  amply  repaid. 
jNIany  gardeners  who  know  this  old  Clematis 
well,  say,  on  seeing  it  under  glass,  "  Well,  what 
new  thing  have  you  here  ?"  thinking  it  was 
some  new  Clematis,  and  have  been  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  an  old  friend  put  to  a  new  use. — 

J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

* 

Carpbnteria. — Flowers  gathered  from  back 
wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  the  effect  of 
leaf  and  flower  is  very  beautiful,  plant  covering 
wall.  Flowers  charming  in  lamplight.  A 
grateful  and   delicate   odour,  like  Larch  in  its 

first  week  of  buds. 

* 

O.XLIPS. — Very  bold  and  handsome,  from  Mr. 
Hartland,  of  Cork.  I  often  see  the  wild  ones 
on  the  fiinges  of  woods,  and  am  struck  with 
their  beauty,  and  wonder  why  they  are  not 
more  cultivated.  One  that  Mr.  Hartland  calls 
William  of  Orange  is  a  singularly  good,  bright 


plant,  and  so  is  the  paler  Danesfort  Sulphur, 
which  is  a  kind  of  Hose-in-hose.  He  also  sends 
a  rich  Irish  Hose-in-hose  Polyanthus  and  the 
crimson  Hose-in-hose,  nice  old  flowers,  but  cer- 
tainly not  so  good  as  the  handsome  William  of 
Orange. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   HAINES. 

THE  CAMELLIA  HOUSE. 

Camelli.4iS  have  been  plentiful  and  very  fine  this 
season.      We  have  had  an   unlimited  supply  from 
Christmas  up  to  the  present  time,  and  they  will  last 
nearly  to  the  end  of  May.     All  the  varieties  have 
done  well,   the  very  best,  so  far  as  abundance  of 
flowers  is  concerned,  being  the  old  French  White, 
alba   plena.    Lady   Hume's   Blush,  Marchioness   of 
Exeter,  and  Woodsi.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
small  Camellia  bouse  should  find  a  place  in  all  gar- 
dens of  any  size,  as  a  great  quantity  of  bloom  can 
be  cut  from  a  comparatively  small  structure  when 
the  jilants  are  well  established,  and  this,  too,  with 
very  little  labour   or   expense.     The  treatment   of 
Camellias  after  the  flowering  season,  from  the  end 
of  May  until  the  following  Christmas,  will  naturally 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  plants.     In  our  own  case,  with  pla>,is  ,'^at 
have  been  in  their  present  quarters  over  haM  a  cen- 
tury, it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words — viz.,  a 
good  thinning  out  of  the  wood  about  the  latter  end 
of  May,  a  liberal  top-dressing   at  the  same  time, 
plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of  air.     Where  there  is 
abundance  of  space  at  command,  the  knife  may,  of 
course,  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  where  the  plants  are 
at  all  cramped  for  room  they  must  be  kept  within 
bounds,  and  if  the  growth  is  dense  and  luxuriant 
this  cannot  be  wholly  effected  by  tying  in.     Some 
varieties,  as   Lady  Hume's  Blush,  Cup  of  Beauty, 
&c.,  are  rather  impatient  of   the  knife,   but   with 
strong  growers  I  generally  remove   rank,  forward 
growth,  together  with  any  spindly  stuff,  reserving 
tlie  hard,  sturdy  back  shoots  for  another  season's 
bloom.     No  shade  of  any  kind  is  used  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year,  and  I  have  never  noticed  any 
scalding,  except,  perhaps,  on   one  or  two  tender 
shoots  that  may  be  close  up  to  the  glass.     The  wood 
under  these  conditions  gets  thoroughly  well  ripened, 
one  of  the  essentials  to  the  production  of  plenty  of 
fine  flowers  before  the  approach  of  autumn.     After 
all  pruning  and  tying  in  is  finished,  a  top-dressing 
of  cow  manure  is  put  on  all  over  the  beds,  from 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  depth,  and  copious  supplies 
of   water   are   given   at   inter\'als   of   ten  days   all 
through  tke  summer.    The  house  is  fumigated  occa- 
sionally through  the  summer  to  check  any  fly  that 
may  make  its  appearance,  and  has  a  good  syringing 
once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  hot  weather,  the 
foliage  at  these  times  having  a  thorough  drenching 
with  the  garden  engine.     A  little  extra  care  is  re- 
quired after  this  to  prevent  any  scalding  in  the  early 
morning,  but  if  a  hot,  dry  evening,  with,  if  possible, 
a  slight  wind,  be  selected  for  the  operation,  the 
foliage  will  be  dry  before  the  sun  has  any  power  on 
it.     Disbudding  is  attended  to  at  the  proper  time, 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days.     It  is  invariably 
our  practice   to   leave   about   three  buds  on  each 
shoot,  about  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart ;  this  ensures 
a  succession  of  flowers,  and,  in  addition,  admits  of 
a  little  wood  being  cut  with  the  bloom  when  this  is 
necessary.     I  have  been  cutting  on  an  average  60 
dozen  per  week  for  the  past  two  months. 

E.  Burhell. 


'Weigelas  forced  into  bloom.— The  common 
AV.  rosea  will  expand  its  blooms  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner  when  forced,  but  is  seldom  treated 
in  this  way,  though  when  in  full  flower  it  is  a 
worthy  companion'"  to  the  many  flowering  shrubs 
whose  season  of  blooming  is  hastened  on  by  a  little 
gentle  forcing.  One  point  with  regard  to  the 
Weigela  is  that  it  seldom  blooms  freely  when  small, 
and  on  that  account  can  only  be  relied  upon  for 
indoor  decoration  in  the  form  of  fair  sized  bushes, 
which  should  be  gi'own  in  an  open  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
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wood.  Besides  W.  rosea  there  are  W.  Abel  Carriere, 
whose  blooms  are  finer  than  those  of  the  older 
kind,  W.  Candida  and  hortensis  nivea,  both  white, 
but  widely  different  from  each  other,  the  first  being 
upright  in  habit,  while  in  growth  the  other  is 
spreading,  and  the  leaves  are  larger  and  more 
rugose.  Of  the  two,  W.  hortensis  nivea  seems  the 
easier  to  force.  Among  deeper  coloured  kinds, 
which,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  effective  under 
glass  as  those  above  mentioned,  may  be  noted 
Lavallei,  Beranger,  and  Emile  Galfe.  All  the 
Weigelas  have  long  been  recognised  as  beautiful 
outdoor  shnibs,  but  their  value  for  conservatory 
decoration  has  been  to  a  gi-eat  extent  overlooked. 
They  may  all  be  struck  from  cuttings  or  raised  from 
seed,  which  in  a  warm  spot  ripens  in  abundance. 
In  the  case  of  seedlings  I  found  that  there  were 
several  inferior  to  their  parents.— H.  P. 


PLANTS  FOR  HOT,  MOIST  WALLS. 
The  number  of  climbing  plants  that  require  the 
temperature  of  a  stove  is  very  great,  but  the  list  of 
those  that  will  clothe  a  wall  with  foliage  and  at  the 
same  time  attach  themselves  thereto  without  con- 
stant attention  in  the  matter  of  tying  or  nailing  is 
by  no  means  extensive,  yet  there  are  a  few  well 
suited  for  such  a  purpose,  and  as  thev  will  thrive 
even  whore  heavily  shaded,  are  tluis  rendered  addi- 
tionally valuable.  The  back  or  end  wall  of  a  hot- 
house is  a  good  place  for  them,  for  though  in  the 
lighter  places  a  wire  screen  may  be  put"  up,  filled 
with  peat,  and  then  planted  with'Ferns,  foliage  Be- 
gonias, and  such  things,  yet  where  heavily  shaded 
many  subjects  will  refuse  to  grow.  Of  plants  that 
need  no  preparation  in  this  way,  as  they  secure  them- 
selves to  the  wall  by  means  of  their  aerial  roots,  the 
best  include  a  few  Aroids  and  two  or  three  species 
of  Ficus.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  plants  for  such  a 
purpose  is  Pothos  celatocaulis,  rather  a  quick- 
growing  climber,  with  very  deep  green,  oblong- 
shaped  leaves  about  5  inches  or  G  inches  in  length. 
These  leaves  are  tightly  pressed  to  the  wall  against 
which  they  grow,  and  are  arranged  so  closely  to- 
gether that  they  slightly  overlap  at  the  base.  An- 
other plant  with  the  same  habit  is  Marcgravia 
paradosa,  with  roundish,  unequally-sided  foliage  in 
Its  juvenile  form,  for  this  Marcgravia  occasionallv 
grows  out  of  the  above  character,  and  the  sterii 
thickens  greatly,  when  large  divided  leaves,  some- 
thing like  those  of  Monstera  deliciosa,  are  produced. 
This  character,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
common,  so  that  for  general  purposes  the  simple 
closely-fitting  leaf  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
form.  Marcgravia  dubia  is  another  of  this  class, 
with  smaller  leaves,  much  narrower  in  outline,  but 
disposed  as  regularly  on  either  side  of  the  stem  as 
the  ribs  in  the  skeleton  of  a  fish.  The  next  (Scin- 
dapsus  pictus)  attaches  itself  to  the  wall  by  means 
of  roots  from  the  stem,  but  the  leaves  do  not  press 
closely  to  the  wall  in  the  same  formal  manner  as 
the  others.  The  leaves  of  this  are  unequally-sided, 
in  shape  something  like  a  Begonia,  and  marked 
with  irregular  blotches  of  greyish  white  on  a  dark 
green  ground.  The  colour  of  its  foliage  renders 
this  plant  admirably  suited  for  planting  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  grow  and  intermix  with  the 
above-named  dark -leaved  kinds.  Philodendron 
melanochrysum,  with  deep  olive-green  leaves,  over- 
laid with  a  satiny  lustre,  is  very  pretty.  The  colour 
of  the  foliage  will  only  apply  to  the  adult  leaves, 
for  the  young  ones  are  lighter  in  tint  and  have  the 
satiny  character  still  more  pronounced.  Pothos 
aurea,  with  the  leaves  more  or  less  marked  with 
gold,  promised  to  be  a  very  desirable  subject  for 
such  a  purpose  when  first  sent  out,  but  it  rapidly 
developed  into  a  coarse-looking  plant,  and  in  most 
cases  almost  lost  its  variegated  character.  The 
small-growing  Ficus  repens  and  varietv  (minima) 
are  first-rate  wall  plants,  for  thev  attach"  themselves 
with  great  tenacity  to  brickwork  that  is  kept  moist. 
The  stronger-growing  F.  radicans  is  also  available 
for  the  same  purpose,  its  style  of  growth  being  more 
rapid  and  less  formal  than  in  the  other  two.  Piper 
Futokadsura  is  a  Japanese  species  of  Pepper,  with 
dark  green  heart-shaped  leaves,  a  good  deal  in  i^ene- 
ral  character  like  a  Philodendron,  but,  in  cotSmon 
with  the  above-named  kinds  of  Ficus,  it  will  thrive 


in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  In  order  to  encourage 
aerial  roots,  the  surface  of  the  wall  must  be  occa- 
sionally moistened.  All  the  plants  mentioned  above 
are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  for  even  if 
branches  cannot  be  separated  with  roots  already 
formed,  they  quickly  strike  when  placed  under 
favourable  conditions.  Insect  pests,  too,  do  not 
trouble  any  of  them,  and  as  they  are  so  fond  of 
moisture,  the  leaves  can  always  be  kept  clean  by 
liberal  syringing.  T. 


SPECIMEN  CARNATIONS  IN  POTS. 
I  AM  unable  to  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  the  Carnation  as  a  winter-flowering  plant, 
as  I  consider  that  the  number  of  flowers  they  pro- 
duce is  a  very  inadequate  return  for  the  labour  they 
involve  when  grown  as  single  plants.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen  or  read,  the  placing  of  half-a-dozen  plants 
in  a  pan  of  a  suitable  size  is  quite  a  new  departure. 
This  mode  of  growing  the  Carnation  has  been  prac- 
tised in  a  garden  in  this  county  for  three  or  four 
years  past,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
'i'he  pans  were  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  being 
G  in.  deep  and  varying  in  diameter  from  12  in.  to  18  in. 
Only  one  variety  was  grown  in  a  j)an,  as  Carna- 
tions differ  a  good  deal  in  the  character  of  growth 
as  well  as  in  height  of  flower-stem.  Having  seen 
the  stock  grown  in  this  way  on  several  occasions,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  not  only  do  tlie 
plants  grow  and  flower  better,  but  they  arc  more 
effective,  and  are  very  suitable  for  the  front  bench 
of  a  light  and  airy  conservatory.  When  seen  gi-ow- 
ing  in  this  way,  that  leanness  of  appearance  of  a 
single  plant  in  a  pot  is  got  rid  of,  as  more  growth 
and  a  greater  number  of  flowers  are  brought  into  a 
smaller  space  than  is  the  case  when  they  are  gi'own 
in  the  ordinary  way.  With  regard  to  other  details 
of  management,  the  plan  followed  in  the  case  alluded 
to  was  to  strike  the  cuttings  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
early  in  the  year,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  sufli- 
ciently  rooted  they  were  placed  in  the  pans  in  wliicli 
they  were  to  flower,  and  until  they  got  well  esta- 
blished they  were  placed  in  a  vinery  from  which  frost 
was  kept  out  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  a  cold  pit.  In  this  structure 
they  got  more  air,  and  as  the  spring  advanced  the 
lights  %vere  removedduring  the  day  when  the  weather 
was  suitable.  My  friend  assured"me  that  he  placed 
more  reliance  on  securing  an  early  growth  and  a 
suitable  soil  than  anything  else,  and  that  he  never 
pinched  out  a  flower-spike  after  the  middle  of  June. 
If  any  felt  disposed  to  flower  after  that  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  What  he  appeared  to  aim  at  was  to 
get  a  vigorous  growth  without  subjecting  the  plants 
to  a  close-heated  atmosphere. 

By  giving  abundance  of  air,  the  growth  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  a  strain  that  wiU  successfully 
carry  them  through  the  depressing  influences  of  a 
long  winter.  If  there  is  one  other  feature  in  the 
management  that  should  be  mentionod,  it  is  that 
the  stock  is  not  exposed  altogether  in  the  open  until 
the  plants  have  made  good  growth,  all  weakly  ones 
being  kept  in  the  frames  all  the  summer.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  Carnation's  love  of  sunsliine, 
as  the  stock  is  never  shaded  after  the  plants  have 
become  established,  and  when  they  are  turned 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer  it  is  in  a  position  in 
the  full  sun,  with  the  pans  standing  on  a  hard 
bottom  to  prevent  worms  entering  them.  The 
question  of  providing  a  suitable  soil  for  winter-flower- 
ing Carnations  is,  I  think,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. I  find  that  they  have  a  disfike  to  a  heavy 
root-medium,  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  use 
more  than  half  loam,  to  which  should  be  added  one- 
fourth  each  of  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  A  mellow 
sandy  loam  will,  I  am  aware,  grow  them  well  with 
no  other  ingredient  mixed  with  it ;  but  loam  varies 
so  much  in  its  composition,  that  if  used  in  larger 
proportions  than  one-half,  much  of  it  is  altogether 
unsuitable  where  an  open  medium  is  required  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  Carnations,  not  being  strong- 
rooting  subjects,  cannot  endure  any  excess  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  J.  C.  C. 

Amaryllis  marginata  conspicua. — For  gene- 
ral decorative  effect  this  Amaryllis  is  one  of  the  best. 
Its  constitution  is  good,  while  the  spikes  of  bloom 


are  freely  produced ;  the  flowers,  four  and  five  on  a 
stem,  are  striped  with  white  on  a  rich  crimson 
ground.  We  find  the  plants  do  well  stood  on  slates 
over  the  evaporating  troughs  in  the  Melon  house, 
potting  them  and  starting  them  into  growth  towards 
the  end  of  January.  When  well  rooted  they  are 
freely  supplied  with  liquid  manure  until  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  After  they  have  flowered  the  plants 
are  stood  on  a  shelf  in  the  vineries  close  to  the 
glass,  where  they  make  free  growth. — E.  M. 

Eucharis  amazonica.— I  think  the  finest  lot  of 
specimen  Eueliaris  amazonica  I  ever  saw  is  atGun- 
nersbury  Park,  Acton.  There  are  about  a  dozen  or 
so  of  specimens  in  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition  in  No.  2  pots,  and  they  have  not  been 
repotted  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years.  At  the 
time  they  are  flowering  they  are  liberally  fed  with 
soot  water  and  liquid  cow  manure,  and  they  throw 
up  large  trasses  of  very  fine  and  handsome  blooms. 
Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the  secret  of  growing 
Eucharis  is  that  when  a  young  leaf  comes  up  a  flower- 
stem  will  be  sure  to  follow,  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  leaves  appear  the  plants  should  be  dried  off 
and  the  flower-stem  comes  up.  Mr.  Roberts  evi- 
dently proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  growing  his 
Eucharis  in  more  heat  than  is  generally  the  case, 
and  to  this  he  attributes  his  success.  He  keeps  his 
plants  in  the  house  in  which  he  grows  his  East 
Indian  Orchids,  and  they  measure  from  5  feet  to 
6  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  flowers  they 
supply  is  almost  incredible. — R.  D. 

Sea  sand  for  plants. — My  experience  with  sea 
sand  is  entirely  at  \iiriance  with  your  correspon- 
dent's. Two  years  ago,  falling  short  of  silver  sand, 
and  residing  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  a  beach 
largely  composed  of  sand  of  all  "grates,"  which  may 
be  had  for  taking  away,  I  sent  for  a  load  and  used 
it  throughout  the  potting  season.  The  result  was  that 
most  of  the  plants  suffered  from  its  effects  ;  many 
died,  others  survived,  but  have  not  yet  wholly  reco- 
vered ;  in  fact,  very  few,  indeed,  bore  it  unharmed ; 
even  such  robust  things  as  Strelitzias,  Caladiuiu 
esculentum,  and  Brugmansias  suffered  severely,  and 
are  still  sickly.  The  effect  was  in  all  cases  alike ; 
black  blotches  appeared  on  the  stems  and  leaves, 
where  rottenness  set  in  afterwards.  I  suppose  the 
salt  was  taken  into  the  eiroulation.  But  the  same 
material,  passed  through  three  or  four  waters, 
answered  the  purpose  without  any  injurious  conse- 
quences.—J.  JI.,  ('Jiar7novth,  Dorset. 

Clematis  indivisa. — This  Clematis  has  flowered 
most  profusely  with  me  this  season  in  a  cool  conserva- 
tory, trained  thinly  close  to  the  glass.  Where  its 
branches  have  full  light  and  sun,  the  wood  becomes 
thoroughly  ripened,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of 
success  in  flowering  this  lovely  Clematis.  Now  is  a 
capital  time  to  attend  to  such  plants  for  their  future 
welfare.  Should  the  last  season's  growth  have  be- 
come in  any  way  too  thickly  entangled,  remove 
entirely  some  of  the  weakest  branches,  tying  those 
remaining  thinly  to  wires  stretched  to  the  rafters, 
and  top-dress  the  plant  by  removing  some  of 
the  old  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  replacing 
this  with  some  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil  and  bone  dust, 
and  when  growing  freely  give  cojiious  supplies 
of  liquid  manure.  Vigorously  syringe  the  foliage 
in  the  evening  after  a  hot  day,  and  attend  to  the 
tying  in  of  the  young  growths  before  they  become 
laced  together.  Mildew  sometimes  attacks  this 
plant  in  the  spring.  For  this  evil  apply  flowers  of 
sulphur  dusted  over  the  parts  aft'ected. — E.  M. 

Aloe  plicatilis. — At  the  present  time  a  remark- 
ably fine  specimen  of  this  plant,  measuring  8  feet 
high  and  S)  feet  wide,  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  succu- 
lent house  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 
The  flowers,  which  are  just  beginning  to  expand,  are 
red  tipped  with  yellow.  The  base  of  the  plant  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  5  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  directly  above  this  it  branches  out  into 
three  spreading  stems.  About  a  year  ago  it  was  re- 
tubbed.  The  results  of  this  shift  may  easily  be 
recognised  by  the  extra  strength  and  length  of  the 
foliage.  The  compost  used  was  good  yellow  loam, 
with  a  proportion  of  coarse  sand  and  broken  pieces 
of  soft  bricks  well  mixed  together.  Aloes  are  rather 
slow  growers,  and  the  above  specimen  must  be  a 
considerable  age.     Growing  in  the  same  house  is  a 
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much  smaller  plant,  a  variety  of  the  above  called 
majus,  which  is  extremely  handsome.  It  has  more 
robust  foliage  and  single  branches,  and  resembles  a 
large  fan  spread  open.  These  plants  thrive  best  in 
a  temperature  where  frost  is  excluded. — W.  H. 


SUCCESSES  OF  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 
I  HAVE  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  the  owner  of 
a  small  greenhouse,  of  which  I  am  not  a  little  proud; 
it  is  (inly  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  yet  I 
have  managed  to  grow  in  it  more  things  than  some 
people  would  think  possible,  and  some  which  are 
not  ordinarily  considered  easy  in  so  small  a  struc- 
ture, and  I  think  that  perhaps  a  few  notes  on  some 
of  these  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of 
The  Garden,  especially  as  I  see  frequently  ques- 
tions are  asked  concerning  some  of  them. 

DisA  GRANDIFLOHA. — I  have  had  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  tciTestrial 
Orchids,  since  my  late  friend  Sir.  Charles  Leach,  of 
Clapham  Park,  who  first  flowered  it  in  1861,  gave 
me  a  small  piece  of  it.  This  I  lost  after  two  or 
three  years,  ovring,  I  believe,  more  to  the  bad  quality 
of  the  peat  used  than  from  bad  management.  About 
a  dozen  years  ago  I  obtained  a  nice  clump  of  it,  and 
with  (his  I  have  been  most  successful.  Last  year  I 
had  two  pans  of  it ;  one  about  !)  inches  across  had 
ten  flowering  stems  containing  twenty-six  flowers. 
The  variety  is  that  called  superba.and  is  the  brightest 
of  any  I  know.  Last  autumn,  after  it  had  done 
flowering,  I  had  to  separate  it,  as  I  wished  to  give 
pieces  to  some  friends.  1  was  told  that  it  delighted 
in  being  pulled  to  pieces,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so. 
I  have  now  four  pans  of  it,  but  I  shall  not  have 
such  blooms  as  I  had  last  year,  and  I  much  doubt 
the  statement  that  it  likes  being  pulled  to  pieces. 
When  dividing  it  I  left  one  chimp  untouched — 
that  is,  did  not  divide  it,  and  potted  it  separately, 
and  this  is  the  strongest  piece  I  have.  When  the 
advice  was  given  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  I  fancy  the 
writer's  experience  had  been  with  what  is  known,  I 
believe,  as  the  Glasnevin  variety,  which  seems  to  me 
more  robust,  but  very  inferior  in  the  quality  of  its 
flowers.  Mr.  Burbidge  kindly  sent  me  a  piece  of 
this  to  compare,  but  I  question  very  much  whether 
I  shall  care  to  increase  my  stock  of  it,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  my  own  plants  this  autumn  I  shall  simply 
take  out  a  large  portion  of  the  peat  and  replace  it 
with  fresh.  As  I  have  before  said,  this  Orchid  is 
as  easy  to  grow  as  a  scarlet  Pelargtmium  if  people 
will  ouly  attend  to  simple  ndes,  but  that  is  the 
difficulty ;  being  an  Orchid,  they  think  it  must  re- 
quire heat,  whereas  really  the  less  it  has  the  better. 
In  winter  I  simply  keep  it  where  frost  will  not  reach 
it,  and  in  the  spring  remove  it  to  the  shelf  nearest 
the  door  of  my  house.  It  is  potted  in  good  peat, 
with  lumps  of  charcoal.  Some  advocate  Sphag- 
num, but  I  have  never  used  it.  It  is  always  kept 
moist,  and  when  growth  commences  in  earnest  I 
syringe  it  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  With  this 
treatment  it  is  sure  to  do  well. 

LAPAGERIA  ROSEA  AND  L.  ALBA.— It  showed,  as 
I  was  told,  some  considerable  courage  to  attempt 
these  somewhat  rampant  climbers  in  so  small  a 
house,  and  I  was  warned  that  if  they  grew  they 
would  certainly  shade  and  injure  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house.  However,  I  determined  to  try  ; 
and  as  my  house  runs  east  and  west  and  is  a  span- 
roof,  I  planted  them  in  two  large  pots  and  placed 
them  at  the  east  end.  They  grew  and  flowered 
well,  but  two  years  ago  I  found  it  necessary  to  give 
them  more  root-room,  so  I  had  a  box  made,  which 
Jitted  on  the  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  house  at 
the  east  end.  They  were  planted  in  this,  and  have 
done  uncommonly  well.  Last  year  I  had,  I  should 
think,  a  hundred  blooms,  and  although  this  is  child's 
play  to  those  who  have  large  spaces  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  even  houses  devoted  to  them,  yet  it  may 
be  an  encouragement  to  smaller  men  to  "know  that 
they  can  be  thus  grown.  I  have  found  alba  the 
sturdier  of  the  two.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against— the  depredations  of 
slugs,  who,  if  they  possibly  can,  will  find  out  the 
young  shoots  and  eat  them  clean  across.  When  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen  and  the  .sun  to  acquire 
power,  I  nail  a  piece  of  shading  over  the  end  of  the 
greenhouse  where  they  are,  so  as  to  give  them  the 


shade  they  delight  in;  they  are  also  during  the 
spring  and  summer  w-ell  syringed. 

Maeechal  NlEL  Rose. — Some  years  ago  I  placed 
a  plant  of  this  in  a  large  pot  in  the  small  lean-to 
which  I  have  annexed  to  mygreenhouse,and'in  which 
is  a  Vine  ;  it  grew  so  well,  that  I  trained  it  to  the 
back  wall  of  the  house.  It  has  gone  on  increasing 
from  year  to  year ;  the  roots  have  pushed  them- 
selves through  into  the  soil,  and  it  has  completely 
covered  the  wall.  Last  year  I  cut  abont  150  blooms 
from  it,  and  this  year  shall  probably  cut  more.  The 
plant  is  as  healthy  as  can  be,  and  has  evidently  got 
into  .something  that  it  likes ;  and  although  the 
blooms  are  not  so  highly  coloured  as  one  could  wish, 
they  are  excellent,  with  good  stiff  foot-stalks 
and  fresh  green  foliage.  As  to  the  deep  colour 
which  this  flower  sometimes  exhibits,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  it  is  produced,  although  my  ex- 
perience of  a  reply  to  this  is  not  much  in  favour  of 
getting  a  satisfactory  one.  I  was  standing  the  other 
day  at  South  Kensington  by  the  beautiful  golden 
blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  '\Valker,  of  Thame,  and 
made  use  of  the  expression,  "  I  wonder  how  they 
get  so  rich  a  colour  ? "  There  were  two  or  three  Rose 
growers  standing  by.  "Oh!"  said  one,  "evidently 
by  shading."  "  Not  at  all,"  said  another;  "I  believe 
it  is  by  being  in  bright  sun."  When  doctors  dis- 
agree, who  shall  decide  ?  At  any  rate,  I  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  my  plant,  and  can  safely  contrast 
its  brilliant  green  foliage  with  the  yellowish  green 
of  some  other  plants  I  see  elsewhere.  It  gives  mc 
all  its  flowers  before  the  '\^ine  shoots  are  any  length, 
and,  as  it  is  in  a  warm  position,  ripens  its  wood 
sufficiently.  When  I  first  had  it  I  had  no  idea  of 
keeping  it  so  long,  but  thought  that  perhaps  after  a 
year  or  two  it  would  have  spent  itself,  and  I  should 
have  had  to  throw  it  away;  but  it  has  improved 
every  year,  and  I  hope  to  retain  it  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Freesia  rekracta  alba. — At  one  time  this  was 
considered  a  dithciilt  bulb  to  grow,  and  its  specific 
name  was  thought  to  be  in  reference  to  its  refrac- 
tory character !  It  has,  however,  proved  itself  amen- 
able to  culture,  and  this  season  I  have  had  it  very 
fine.  They  were  planted  six  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
the  plants  grew  to  from  15  inches  lo  18  inches 
high,  and  although  each  bulb  threw  up  only 
one  flowering  stem,  yet  this  had  four  flowering 
shoots,  and  so  vigorous  were  they,  that  this  obser- 
vation was  made  concerning  them — that  the  pots 
were  too  crowded  with  bloom.  As  I  know  some 
people  still  complain  of  a  difficulty  in  growing 
them,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  one  element  of  suc- 
cess is  to  thoroughly  roast  the  bulbs  after  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over.  I  place  the  pots  on  a  top  shelf 
near  the  glass,  and  leave  them  there  until  thoroughly 
dried  off ;  they  are  then  removed  and  laid  under 
the  stage  until  the  time  for  potting  comes  round ; 
but  had  I  the  convenience  for  doing  so,  I  should 
keep  them  in  the  same  place  all  the  summer.  They 
seed  freely,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  save  seed  they 
must  be  treated  differently — water  must  not  be 
withheld,  and  they  must  not  be  placed  in  quite  so 
warm  a  position.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that 
this  most  fragrant  flower  is  so  easily  managed,  for, 
both  for  its  beauty  and  perfume,  it  is  invaluable  for 
cutting. 

Primula  obconica. — This,  I  think,  is  the  most 
remarkable  plant  for  continuous  blooming  that  I 
have  ever  seen  ;  the  two  plants  I  have  of  it,  which 
came  to  me  from  my  friend  Mr.  Llewelyn,  have  now 
been  in  flower  for  twelve  months — by  in  flower  I 
do  not  mean  a  spike  or  two,  but  a  dense  mass  of 
flowering  stems,  making  quite  an  effective  head  of 
bloom — and  on  examining  it  to-day  I  see  quantities 
of  fresh  trusses  showing  themselves  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Is  there  any  other  flower 
that  acts  thus?  Its  treatment  is  simple  enough  ;  it 
requires,  I  think,  toleralily  rich  soil,  but  not  to  be 
over-potted,  nuist  have  plenty  of  drainage,  and  then, 
like  most  of  the  Primulas,  it  enjoys  plenty  of 
water.  Delta. 


Iiachesalias. — These  plants  are  popular  fa- 
vourites, and  are  very  useful  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  as  they  remain  for  a  long  time  in 
flower.     They  are  usually  grown  in  pots,  in  a  com- 


post composed  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand 
with  some  charcoal  broken  in  small  pieces.  They 
must  be  placed  close  to  the  glass.  For  growing  in 
baskets  I  know  of  no  other  greenhouse  plant  to 
equal  them.  We  have  had  them  in  the  same  baskets 
without  disturbing  them  for  the  past  two  years. 
Before  planting  them  we  line  the  baskets  with  turfy 
loam,  pulled  to  pieces  and  the  dust  shaken  out,  and 
when  the  bulbs  show  signs  o£  growth  they  are 
placed  in  the  interstices  of  the  wires  at  a  distance 
of  every  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart,  and  also  over 
the  surface  of  the  basket.  They  are  never  allowed 
to  become  dry  after  they  have  once  commenced 
to  grow.  For  the  past  two  months  they  have  been 
in  full  beauty,  the  framework  of  the  basket  being 
completely  hidden  by  an  abundance  of  luxuriant 
foliage  and  flowers. — W.  H. 


SPRING  NOTES  ON  THE  AURICULA. 

The  exhibitions  of  Auriculas  are  now  over,  and, 
writing  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  to  say  it  is 
a  time  of  careful  prejiaration  for  next  season. 
^\'hen  plants  are  required  to  be  in  their  best  dress 
on  a  certain  day  they  have  either  to  be  forced  or 
retarded,  and  the  Auricula  is  impatient  of  either 
treatment.  Everywhere  it  has  been  necessary 
to  put  pressure  upon  them  ;  nowhere  has  it  been 
necessary  to  keep  them  back.  The  result  of  arti- 
ficial heat  or  a  close  atmosphere  is  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  become  rather  flaccid,  but  as  soon  as  the 
show-day  is  over  the  treatment  is  reversed ;  more 
air  is  admitted  to  the  plants,  and  no  artificial 
heat  is  allowed.  When  the  weather  is  fine  the 
lights  are  removed  altogether ;  but  it  must  not  be 
done  in  high  winds,  nor  ought  the  plants  to  be  ex- 
posed to  rain.  Give  the  choice  varieties  as  much 
space  as  it  is  possible  to  afford  them.  If  no  seeds 
are  to  be  saved,  preparations  must  be  made  during 
May  to  repot  the  plants ;  but  see  first  that  they 
arequite  free  from  greenfly ;  and  the  best  way  to 
destroy  this  troublesome  best  is  by  fumigating. 

The  pots  used  for  the  plants  must  not  be  too 
large,  and  if  they  have  been  used  previously,  wash 
them  clean  and  place  a  fair  proportion  of  drainage 
in  the  bottom.  The  best  potting  soil  is  good  decayed 
turfy  loam  four  parts,  one  of  leaf  mould,  one  of 
manure,  and  some  sharp  silver  sand.  Before  re- 
])otting  any  of  the  plants  examine  them  carefully 
for  the  Auricula  aphis  (Trama  auricula;) ;  this  pest 
must  be  destroyed  if  possible.  When  the  plants  are 
repotted,  place  them  in  a  frame  on  the  north  side  of 
a  wall  or  fence,  as  being  the  best  jilace  for  them. 
The  small  offsets  and  seedling  plants  should  also  be 
potted  on  as  they  require  it.  Offsets  taken  from 
the  parent  plants  last  summer  will  be  the  best  to 
flower  next  year  if  they  are  carefully  attended  to. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotbe. — I  woidd  like  to 
allude  first  to  the  seedlings  planted  out  in  the  open 
borders ;  not  a  single  plant  has  been  kiUed  by  the 
frosts,  that  is,  the  seedlings  which  have  not  yet 
flowered.  Older  seedlings  that  flowered  last  year 
and  were  not  layered  have  suffered  considerably. 
We  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  these  interest- 
ing plants.  The  seeds  were  so^m  over  a  hotbed 
about  the  first  week  in  April.  About  700  plants 
have  been  already  planted  out  in  boxes  from  the 
best  crosses.  My  plan  is  to  select  a  different  sec- 
tion of  the  Carnation  or  Picotee  each  year,  instead 
of  spreading  the  experiment  over  the  entire  field. 
For  instance,  this  year  I  am  dealing  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  yellow  Picotee.  The  white  ground 
varieties  have  not  been  touched,  but  I  would  only 
deal  with  one  of  the  sections,  if  they  were  taken  up 
next  year,  and  even  then  the  field  is  wide  enough. 
I  would  take  the  red-edged  section,  which  in  itself 
contains  a  broadly  marked  division  in  the  light  and 
heaw  edges.  The  best  of  the  red-edged  type  would 
be,  in  heavy  red,  John  Smith.  J.  B.  Bryant,  Brunette, 
and  Princess  of  Wales;  place  plants  of  all  these 
together,  and  use  the  pollen  brush  indiscriminately 
amongst  them.  Place  together  of  light  red-edged 
varieties  Mrs.  Gorton,  Thomas  William.  Emily,  and 
Dr.  Horner.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  of 
the  seedlings  w-ill  produce  red-edged  Picotees,  or 
Picotees  at"  all ;  in  fact,  our  finest  self  Carnations 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  Picotees  with  each 
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other.     After    the    above  slight   digression,  I  will 
return  to  the  I'icotees  pricked  out  in  boxes ;  they 
will  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  about  June  in 
good,  deep  soil.     Careful  cultivation  subsequently 
will  produce  good  substantial  plants  by  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  some  of  them 
will  produce  is  astonishing.     I  have  counted  over 
200  flowers  on  one  seedling  treated  as  described 
above.     The  named  plants  in  pots  are  still  in  frames ; 
they  are  quite  a  month  late  this  year,  but  they  soon 
gather  strength  when   hot   weather   sets  in.     The 
surface   of   the   soil   in  pots  may  be  treated  to  a 
dressing  of  rich  compost — loam,  leaf-mould,  manure, 
and  sand  in  equal  proportions.     The  plants  will  be 
turned  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  fine  weather  sets  in. 
Pansies  are  now  coming  into  bloom;  the  plants 
were  wintered  in  a  cold  pit,  close  together  in  boxes. 
In  February  or  early  in  March  they  were  replanted 
further   apart   again  in  boxes   to   be   planted   out 
about   the   middle   of   April.     The   soil    is   deeply 
trenched  and  made  rich  with  a  liberal  dressing  of 
decayed  manure,  as  the  plants  spread  very  much  in 
summer,  entirely   covering  the  ground.     Seedlings 
grow  more  freely,  and  make  even  a  better  display 
than  named  varieties.     The  seedlings  do  not  require 
any  glass  protection  during  winter.     The  time  for 
planting  them  out  is  early  in  October  from  seeds 
sown  in  August.  J.  Douglas. 

Passiflora  kermesina  and  P.  princeps. — To 

those  in  quest  of  stove  eliiiil)crs  witli  beautiful 
flowers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  easy  cultivation, 
I  [would  recommend  the  above.  P.  kermesina  is 
now  bearing  in  profusion  its  rich  carmine  flowers 
in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  It  is 
growing  in  a  10-inch  pot,  and  trained  along  the  roof 
displays  its  wealth  of  bloom  very  effectively.  P. 
princeps,  with  its  rich  carmine-scarlet  flowers,  is 
also  very  effective  treated  in  the  same  way. — W.  T. 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis. — I  forward  you  a 
few  sprays  of  Bougainvillea  spectabilis  to  show 
how  freely  it  flowers  when  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  The  plants  from  which  the  sprays  are 
taken  are  grown  by  Mr.  Rogers,  Frimley  Park, 
Surrey,  and  occupy  a  position  in  an  intermediate 
house,  trained  to  wires  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  seldom  fail  to  flower  satisfactorily.  B. 
glabra  grows  luxuriantly  and  flowers  freely  planted 
out  in  the  same  house. — E.  B.  L. 

*jj*  The  sprays  sent  well  bear  out  the  remarks  of 
our  correspondent.  We  have  seldom  seen  the  flowers 
so  rich  in  colour  and  on  such  strong  footstalks.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  remarkably  bright  and  handsome, 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  being  as  highly  coloured  as  the 
flowers.  When  seen  in  a  mass,  it  is  truly  a  grand 
sight. — Ed.         

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENHOVSE. 


SCelon  Pear. — Wliat  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  above, 
offered  this  j  ear  by  one  or  two  seedsmen  ?  It  looks  like  a 
Solanum,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower. — J.  M. 

Soot  for  Aza,leas. — Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best  way,  and  at  what  strength, 
to  apply  soot  to  Azaleas  making  their  growth? — G.  S.  W. 

Seedling  Tree  Carnations. — I  send  you  blooms  of 
two  seedling  Carnations,  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion 
regarding  them. — T.  Ash. 

*^*  The  blooms  sent  are  no  improvement  on  existing 
varieties. — Ed. 

Salvia  Bruanti.— Salvias  are  grown  well  at  Frimley 
Park  :  some  fine  plants  of  S.  Bruanti  are  now  in  full  beauty. 
This  variety  is  much  superior  to  the  old  Salvia  splendens, 
the  growth  being  more  compact,  and  producing  a  much  finer 
spike  of  flower. — E.  B.  L. 

Double-flo'waring'  Pelarg-oniums. — I  send  you  a 
box  of  Pelargonitim  flowers.  Kindly  say  in  your  next  issue 
what  you  think  about  them.  They  were  cut  from  plants 
from  which  we  have  been  cutting  all  the  winter,  and  we 
could  cut  as  m.any  as  thirty  trusses  from  some  of  the  plants 
at  this  time.— G.  H.  Mounsdon. 

*»*  The  trus-ses  received  were  large  and  of  a  fine  colour. 
They  consisted  of  pink,  white,  scarlet,  and  salmon  varieties- 
altogether  very  pretty  and  bright. — Ed. 

Pepino  and  Curuba.— Why  are  not  seeds  oF  these 
eeomiugly  valualjle  plants  to  be  obtained  in  England  ?  The 
Passion  Vine  referred  to  seems  to  me  a  precious  treasure, 
quite  suitable  for  cool  houses  in  this  country,  and,  therefore, 
almost  everybody's  plaur.  It  is  a  pity  that  nurserymen  do 
not  direct  their  attention  to  such  things  instead  of  the  hosts 
of  tropical  plants  that  so  few  comparatively  can  possess,  or, 
possessing,  sueces?fally  cultivate.  Will  M.  Gustavo  Eisen 
attend  to  this?  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  pay  for  some  seed. 
—  J.  M.,  Chnrinouth,  Dorset. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove. — Tkaining  and  tying. — The  rapid  growth 
which  healthy,  well-managed  stove  plants  make  is 
such  that  constant  attention  to  training  and  tying 
at  this  season  is  requisite,  without  which  the  shoots 
of  many  kinds  get  so  entangled  that  they  cannot 
afterwards  be  separated  without  injury.     Climbing 
and   twining   plants,   such   as   Allamandas,   Dipla- 
denias,  Bougainvilleas,  Aristolochias,  some  of  the 
Thuubergias,  and  others  of  like  habit,  are  now  much 
oftener  grown  in  pots  as  trained  specimens  than 
they  used  to  be  when  the  roof  or  rafters  of  the 
stove  were  the  positions  usually  assigned  to  them, 
and  where,  unless  their  number  was  much  restricted, 
they  formed  a  thicket  that  excluded  the  light  too 
much  from  the  plants  in  the  house.     But  when  the 
plants  in  question  are  grown  in  specimen  form,  it  is 
particularly  necessary  that  they  receive  close  atten- 
tion in  regulating  the  shoots,  keeping  the  extremi- 
ties, as  advised  some  time  back,  well  up,  for  if  bent 
down,  or  allowed  for  want  of  support  to  hang  down 
until  the  flower-buds  are  set,  the  plants  will  bloom 
sparingly,  or  not  at  all.     The  flow  of  sap,  in  place 
of  being  directed  to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  in 
the  way  it  would  if  they  were  in  an  erect  position, 
expands  its  force  in  pushing  thelateraleyes.  Through 
keeping  the  young  shoots  constantly  trained  down, 
I  have  seen  specimens  of  Allamanda  and  Dipladenia, 
otherwise  well  managed,  that  scarcely  produced  a 
decent   spray   of   flowers   during   a  whole   season. 
Where  there  happens  to  be  a  conservatory  that  is 
kept   at    an    intermediate    temperature,   specimen 
stove  plants  of  many  kinds  will  do  good  service  for 
many  weeks  in  the  summer,  as  if  too  much  external 
air  is  not  admitted  they  will  then  keep  on  blooming 
in   less  heat  than  is  needful  to  bring   them   into 
flower.     Most  of  the  Ixor.as,  for  instance,  though 
requiring  as  much  heat  as  any  plants  to  grow  them 
well,  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  month  in  a 
temperature  such  as  that  just  named.     In  no  way 
can  such  plants  be  turned  to  better  account,  as  they 
afford  variety  to  the  ordinary  occupants  of  a  conser- 
vatory, and  "this  at  a  time  when  there  is  compara- 
tively little  in  the  shape  of  flowering  plants  available. 

Shrubby  Clerodendeons. — The  different  kinds 
of  shrubby-habited  Clerodendrons,  such  as  C.  fallax 
and  C.  K»mpferi,  are  most  useful  for  ordinaiy  de- 
coration when  in  the  form  of  small  examples  con- 
fined to  single  stems,  such  as  are  obtainable  in  plants 
struck  from  cuttings  last  summer,  or  raised  from 
seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Plants  raised  in  this 
way  will  now  be  making  vigorous  growth,  and  will 
soon  show  their  flower-spikes.  They  should  not  be 
stinted  for  root-room ;  12-inch  pots  are  not  too  large 
to  give  the  heads  of  bloom  a  chance  of  attaining 
their  full  size.  Where  larger  pots  are  needed,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  give  them  a  shift,  being  careful  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  in  the  removal.  The  double 
variety  of  C.  fragrans,  although  now  seldom  met 
with,  is  worth  growing  for  its  distinct  and  agreeable 
perfume.  It  occupies  comparatively  little  room,  as 
the  stems  are  best  cut  down  to  the  bottom  after 
flowering.  It  is  a  Chinese  plant,  and  does  not  re- 
quire quite  so  much  heat  as  most  of  the  other 
species  ;  it  will  produce  two  crops  of  flowers  in  the 
season,  the  first  coming  in  spring,  the  second  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  With  this  kind  it  is 
better  to  grow  several  medium-sized  examples  than 
to  confine  the  stock  to  a  few  large  specimens,  as 
with  a  little  man.agement  in  regulating  the  time  of 
flowering,  a  succession  can  be  had.  The  flowers, 
when  mounted  two  or  three  together,  are  very  use- 
ful for  bouquets  and  button-holes,  whilst  a  small 
plant  will  scent  a  large  house.  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings,  suitable  materials  for  which  are 
usually  present  in  the  weaker  growths  that  spring 
from  the  collar  of  the  plants,  and  which  are  not 
strong  enough  to  flower.  These,  if  taken  off  now, 
will  root  readily  with  shade  and  moisture  in  a  brisk 
heat.  With  the  requisite  attention  afterwards  in 
growing  them  on  through  the  summer,  they  will 
make  useful  flowering  plants  next  season. 

Euphorbia  jacquini.«flora. — Some  growers 
find  this  fine  winter-blooming  plant  difficult  to 
manage  in  several  ways,  whilst  in  the  hands  of 
others  it  grows  as  freely  as  a  weed.  Results  so 
different  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming 


that  those  who  fail  with  the  plant  do  not  realise  Its 
peculiar  requirements.    To  grow  this  Euphorbia  pro- 
perly it  must  be  pushed  along  in  a  brisk  growing  heat 
from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  struck.     It  likes  a 
temperature  as  high  as  most  stove  plants ;  it  must  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass,  lowering  the  shelf,  or  what- 
ever the  pots  are  stood  on,  as  more  head  room  is 
required.     Unless  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  plants  in 
bush  form,  it  is  better  not  to  stop  the  shoots  at  all, 
simply  letting  them  grow  as  high  as  they  will.    As 
a  rule,  the  taller  they  get  the  stronger  they  will  be 
found.     From  the  time  the  young  plants  are  esta- 
blished and  have  begun  to  grow  freely,  they  like  to 
be  regularly  fed  with  manure  water  given  at  a  mode- 
rate strength.     Scarcely  any  plant  that  I  know  re- 
quires so  little  pot  room ;  if  supplied  with  manure 
water  in  the  way  suggested,  a  6-ineh  or  7-inch  pot 
will  be  large  enough  for  three  or  four  plants.     They 
do   quite  as   well    thus    grown    together  from  the 
cutting  pot  onwards  as  if  potted  singly.   Another  im- 
portant matter  is  to  be  careful  never  to  over-water; 
the  roots  will  not  bear  the  soil  being  too  wet.    The 
plant  likes  a  moist  atmosphere;  consequently  air 
should  not  be  admitted  in  such  quantities  as  will 
dry  the  air  of  the  house  too  much.     A  thin  shade  is 
necessary  in  bright  weather.     It  is  well  to  shut  in 
plenty  of  sun  heat  by  closing  early,  syringing  over- 
liead  at  the  same  time.     Towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer more  air  should    be   given,  but   enough   heat 
ought  to  be  kept  up  to    maintain    free   growth. 
Treated  in  this  way  this  most  useful  winter  bloomer 
rarely  fails  to  answer. 

Winter-floweeing  Begonias. — The  amount  of 
bloom  which  this  section  of  Begonias  is  capable 
of  producing  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the 
size  and  strength  the  plants  attain.  To  get  them 
up  to  the  requisite  condition  they  should  be  pushed 
on  early  in  the  season  by  giving  sufficient  warmth 
to  keep  the  growth  moving  freely.  As  the  soil  gets 
full  of  roots  give  more  pot  room,  regulating  the  size 
of  the  pots  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  strength 
which  the  kinds  grown  naturally  attain.  Repeat  the 
shoot-pinching sufliciently  often  tosecure  the  desired 
bushy  form.  Stand  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  afford 
enough  room  to  prevent  any  inclination  in  the 
plants  to  become  long-jointed.  Shade  is  necessary 
in  bright  weather,  though  the  foliage  of  all  the 
Begonias  is  less  impatient  of  the  sun's  direct  rays 
than  some  things.  Later  on,  when  the  plants  are  in 
the  pots  they  are  to  flower  in  and  the  roots  have 
got  well  hold  of  the  soil,  manure  water  should  be 
given  every  week. 

Greenhouse. — Sparmannia  africana. — This 
distinct,  free-growing  plant  is  alike  adapted  for 
growing  in  a  moderate-sized  greenhouse  or  a  large 
conservatory.  In  a  structure  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion h.alf-a-dozen  good  specimens  are  very  effective 
when  in  bloom,  the  time  of  which  depends  much 
on  the  temperature  the  plants  are  kept  at.  Grown 
cool  they  will  generally  bloom  in  April  or  May. 
Plants  that  are  now  blooming  may  have  their 
shoots  cut  well  back  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
faded  ;  but  if  the  knife  is  not  used  further  than  to 
remove  the  old  flower-stems,  the  plants  may  be 
expected  to  push  growth  that  will  bloom  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  Cuttings  should  now  be  put 
in,  or  as  soon  after  the  flowering  is  over  as  suitable 
shoots  can  be  obtained.  They  are  best  put  singly 
into  little  pots.  The  plant  is  a  strong,  quick  grower, 
rooting  freeh' ;  consequently  it  requires  to  be 
liberally  treated.  When  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted  they  may  be  placed  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots; 
good  turfy  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of  rotten 
manure  and  some  sand  answer  well  for  them  in 
every  way.  Keep  in  a  genial-growing  temperature 
until  the  young  plants  get  well  established ;  during 
the  summer  a  pit  that  admits  plenty  of  light  with 
a  little  shade  in  bright  weather,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  air  in  the  daytime,  shutting  up  early 
whilst  the  sun  is  on  the  glass,  using  the  syringe 
freely  every  day  at  the  time  of  closing,  will  get 
theni  on  so  that  they  will  require  moving  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  early  enough  to 
admit  of  their  roots  getting  fully  hold  of  the  soil 
before  autumn,  when  a  drier  atmosphere,  more  air, 
and  no  shading  will  prepare  them  for  winter. 
Through  this  season  the  soil  should  be  kept  some- 
what drier.  T.  B. 
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T.  W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

HENRI  JACOTOT,  RAISER  OF  GLOIRE 
DE  DIJON. 

UXTIL  Henri  Jacoti  it  delighted  the  Ro.se  grow- 
ing world  with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  there  was  no 
hardy  climbing  Ro-se  of  anytliing  approaching 
yellow  in  colour.  That  a  chance  seedling  should 
suddenly  supply  this  want  in  every  particular 
ought  by  itself  to  be  .sufficient  inducement  to 
all  Rose  growers  to  sow  the  contents  of  every 
Rose  hep  that  they  can  lay  hands  on  ;  for  the 
fact  unfortunately  remains  that  the  pedigree  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  was  not  preserved,  and  its 
parentage  consequently  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  appearance  of  the  plant,  however,  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  an  impression  of  a  strong 
Bourbon  influence,  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  B. 
Ellwanger,  of  New  York,  e.xpressed  his  opinion 


known  ;  but  as  long  as  a  variety  has  f|ualities 
that  commend  it  to  every  lover  of  Roses  the 
raiser's  name  will  be  cherished,  and  certainly 
the  name  of  Jacotot,  rosarians  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  As  for  the  tiualities  of  Jacotot's  great 
Rose,  it  seems  absurd  to  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing fresh  about  a  Rose  that  is  already  classical, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  better,  in  con- 
cluding this  brief  reference  to  the  raiser  of  the 
most  popular  Rose  the  world  has  ever  known, 
than  to  quote  the  description  of  the  greatest 
classic  of  Rose  literature,  Canon  Reynolds  Hole, 
who  says  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  : — 

Its  flowers  are  the  earliest  and  latest ;  it  has  aymme'ry, 
size,  endurance,  colour  (five  tints  are  given  to  it  in  the  Rose 
catalogues — buff,  yellow,  orange,  fawn,  salmon,  and  it  has 
them  all),  and  perfume.  It  is  what  cricketers  cill  an  "all- 
rounder,"  good  in  every  point  for  wall,  arcade,  pillar, 
standard,  dwarf,  en  jjucsf,  or  as  a  single  tree.  It  is  easy  tu 
cultivate  out  of  doors  and  in.  It  forces  admirably,  and  you 
may  have  it  almost  in  its  summer  beiuty  when  Christmas 
snows  are  on  the  ground.  With  half-a-dozen  pots  of  it, 
carefully  treated,  and  half-a-dozen  trees  in  your  garden  you 


HENRI  JACOTuT.     Engraved  for  The  Gakoen  from  a  photograph  lent  by  his  family. 


that  the  variety  was  raised  from  seed  of  a  Tea 
that  had  been  fertilised  by  some  Bourbon  Rose. 
From  recent  correspondence  with  Mons.  F. 
Jamin,  it  appears  probable  that  one  of  the 
parents  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  was  the  Bourbon 
Madame  Desprez,  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
any  very  definite  idea  as  to  what  the  Tea  scented 
parent  may  have  been. 

Be  its  origin  what  it  may,  however,  Gloire  de 
Dijon  remains  the  delight  of  Rose  growers  in 
every  part  of  the  wurld  where  Roses  can  be 
grown,  and  its  raiser,  the  late  H.  Jacotot,  whose 
portrait  is  engraved  in  thi.s  week's  issue  of  The 
Garden,  will  be  thought  of  by  all  grateful 
rosarians  as  having  been  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.  An  ingenious  writer  in  a  foreign  con- 
temporai-y  has  lately  been  endeavouring  to  show 
that  no  Rose  can  be  of  real  value,  or  a  true 
creilit  to  its  raiser,  unless  both  its  parents  are 


may  enjoy  it  all  the  year  round,  and  if  ever,  for  some  heiuous 
crime,  1  were  mi&erably  sentenced  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
possess  but  a  single  Rose  tree,  I  should  desire  to  be  suo- 
piied,  on  leaving  tlie  dock,  with  a  strong  plant  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon. 

*.jiL*  Admiring  often  the  beauty  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  both  in  cottage  and  other  gardens,  we 
thought  last  year  that  it  would  be  well  to  fin<l 
out  something  of  tlic  raiser  and  give  a  portrait 
of  him  if  possible.  We  found  on  inquiry 
that  no  portrait  had  been  engraved ;  we  succeeded 
in  getting  a  photograph,  through  the  kind  aid  in 
the  first  instance  of  M.  F.  Jamin,  of  Buurg- 
la-Reine,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Webber,  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Dijon,  who  kindly  communi- 
cated with  the  family  of  Henri  Jacotot.  We 
have  the  pleasure,  therefore,  of  ottering  the  first 
portrait  engraved  of  a  man  who  has  addeil  a 
great  charm  to  our  gardens.  Jacotot  lived 
and   was  a  nurseryman  in  the   town  of  Dijon, 


in  Burgundy,  and  died  there  not  many  years 
ago. — Ed. 


ROSES  AFTER  THE  WINTER. 

It  is  only  when  the  Rases  are  pruned  in  spring 
that  the  actual  amotint  of  damage  done  by  a 
severe  winter  can  be  clearly  estimated  ;  although, 
of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  even  then  all 
the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted  will  be 
apparent.  Some  of  these  occasionally  will  not 
become  obvious  until  late  in  the  season  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  possible  at  pruning-time  to  ob- 
tain a  comparative  estimate  of  the  condition  of 
a  large  majority  of  varieties.  Considering  the 
long  spells  of  cold  to  which  plants  out  of  doors 
were  exposed  during  the  late  winter,  when  on 
two  successive  nights  there  were  registered  25° 
of  frost,  it  was  inevitable  but  that  the  Roses 
should  sufter  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  fairly  successfully. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  greatest 
damage  seems  to  have  been  done  among  the 
light  coloured  varieties,  the  darks  in  many  cases 
being  very  little  injured  ;  and  taking  those  that 
were  hardest  hit  more  or  less  in  order,  the  list 
is  undoubtedly  headed  by  Madame  Prosper 
Laugier,  which  had  the  pith  discoloured,  or 
was  killed  to  the  ground-line  in  almost  eveiy 
instance.  All  the  Baroness  Rothschild  group, 
including  also  Merveille  de  Lyon,  White 
Baroness,  and  Mabel  Morrison,  suflered  se- 
verely, as  did  all  the  most  beautifully  tinted 
rose  colours,  such  as  Marie  Finger,  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery.  Lady  Sheffield,  and  Constautiu  Petria- 
kofl'.  The  last-named,  of  course,  one  always 
expects  to  lose,  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
regretted  that  those  lovely  coloured  Roses  are 
not  more  capable  of  withstanding  a  hard  winter, 
and  there  is  ample  work  for  Rose-raisers  for 
some  time  to  come  to  produce  a  Countess  of 
Rosebery  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  LHrich 
Brunner.  La  France  and  Duchesse  de  Val- 
lombrosa  were  both  discoloured  a  very  long  way 
down,  but  are  breaking  strongly  from  the  base, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Comtesse  de  Se- 
renye  and  Madame  Lacharme.  Two  Roses  of 
widely  differing  types  in  Etienne  Levet  and 
FranQois  Michelon  were  desperately  cut  uji, 
the  latter  e.spccially,  almost  more  so  than 
Madame  Charles  W(.)od  and  Souvenir  de  Mon- 
sieur Boll,  which  seem  to  be  Roses  of  a  sluggish 
circulation,  so  to  speak,  and  equally  liable  t3 
disfigurement  by  frost  in  winter  and  drought  in 
summer.  Of  the  darker  Roses  the  worst  injured 
were  Duke  of  Albany  and  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
then  Alfred  Colomb  and  Marie  Baumann,  lint 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  Horace 
Vernet  had  come  through  far  better  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

Of  the  Roses  that  were  not  seriously  injured, 
first  and  foremost  comes  Ulrich  Brunner,  whose 
long  shoots,  grown  on  various  stocks  and  in 
several  situations,  showed  no  sign  of  damage 
from  base  to  tip,  so  that  this  sterling  variety 
in  addition  to  being  immensely  vigorous  and 
not  liable  to  mildew,  and  a'so  producing 
flowers  of  the  first  rank  with  great  freedom 
both  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  retaining 
its  foliage  till  the  very  last,  appears,  more- 
over, with  yet  .another,  claim  to  be  ccmsidertd 
everybody's  Rose,  as  being  perfectly  hardy. 
Violette  Uouycr  was  almo.st  as  little  hurt,  the 
shoots  only  being  discoloured  a  very  short  way 
back  from  the  tips,  and  this  may  now  fairly 
claim  the  title  of  the  best  and  hardiest  white 
Hybrid  Perpetual.  Another  Rose  that  seems 
perfectly  hardy  and  shows  no  trace  of  the 
eflects  of  the  winter  is  Her  Majesty,  which  was 
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left  fully  exposed  aud  entirely  unprotected.      It 
is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  uufavourable  reports 
that  have  come  from  America  will  not  prevent 
peo[ile  from  giving  this  Rose  a  fair  trial  out  of 
doors   before    assuming   that   the   faults   there 
alleged  against  it  must  of  necessity  characterise 
it  o'ver  here.     Because  American  growers  find 
them-selves  unable  to  force  Her  Majesty  satis- 
factorily, that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
admirably  adapted  to  out-of-door  culture  in  this 
country.     It  certainly  does  not  appear  to  force 
readily,  but  when  allowed  time  to  develop,  its 
magnificent  qualities  of  size,  form,  finish,  and 
purity  of  colour   may  unquestionably  be  seen 
under  glass  to  advantage,  as  witness  the  plants 
recently   finely   flowered   at   Cheshunt,    which, 
moreover,  showed  no  trace  of  mildew,  where- 
with  the   variety   is   said   to   have   been  over- 
whelmed  in   America,   although   it   should   be 
noted  that  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  expressly  stated 
that  he  saw  no  trace  of  this  pest  on  the  10,000 
plants  growing  at  Sheppertou  in  1885.  Althougli, 
therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  interest  to 
rosarians  in  England  to  obtain  the  earliest  pos- 
sible information  about  the  behaviour  of  any 
novelty  in  America,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  tli.at  the  conditions  of  Rose  growing  are 
so  essentially  dift'erent  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars in  the  two  countries  that  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  the  experience  of  good  growers 
with    particular   varieties   in    the   one   will   be 
identical    with   that   of    fellow-workers  in   the 
other.    Dupuy  .J amain  is,  of  course,  well  known 
as    a    hardy    Rose,    and    was    practically    un- 
injured, and  among  the  red  Roses  E.  Y.  Teas 
was    remarkable    for     the     soundness     of     its 
wood  throughout.     All  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
family  stood  well,  including  also  Duke  of  Teck, 
Reynolds  Hole,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.    Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  witli  the  exception  of  a  slight  dis- 
colouration here  and  there  in  the  two-year-old 
wood,  was   unharmed,    and   the   comparatively 
recent  Alphonse  Soupert,  as  well  as  Catherine 
Soupert  aud   the  fine  dark   Jean   Soupert  (all 
three   seedlings,   by  the   way,   of   Lacharme's), 
escaped  well  enough.     It  was  a  great  relief  to 
find  several    favourite  varieties,  commonly  re- 
garded as  delicate,  such  as  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Mons. 
Noman,    appearing    quite   fresh    and    healthy. 
Prince    Arthur   seemed    even   less    hurt   than 
General    Jacqueminot,  and   Charles    Lefebvre, 
though  cut  above,  was  sound  encugh  below,  the 
same  remark  applying  to  Lord  Bacon.     Beauty 
of  Walthani,  J.  S.  Mill,  Thomas  Blills,  Duke  of 
Connaught   (Paul's),    Annie   Laxton,    Heinrich 
Schultlieis,  and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  were 
all    right    enough,    and    Captain    Christy   was 
certainly  the  best  of  the  Victor  Verdier  race, 
while,  thougli  Mdme.  Gabriel  Luizet's  two-year- 
old  wood  was  done  for,  the  young  shoots  were 
safe.     Last,  but  not  least,   A.  K.  Williams,  in 
spite  of  the  discolouration  of  the  tops  of  the 
shoots,  did  not  sIkjw  the  stain  further  than  lialf. 
or  at  most  two  tliirds  of  the  way  down  the  stem, 
and  suflered  far  less  than  either  Alfred  Colomb 
or    Marie    Baumann.      Of  these   three,  A.    K. 
Williams  is  now  breaking  far  the  most  evenly  and 
strongly,  and    need   not,  therefore,  where  the 
other  two  can  be  grown,  be  considered  too  deli- 
cate or  tender  for  general  cultivation. 

In  localities  where  Marie  Baumann  gets  very 
niuth  injured  in  winter,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  make  special  note  of  the  total  immunity  from 
harm  of  E.  Y.  Teas,  whose  flower,  if  not  always 
quite  so  large,  makes  a  very  fair  substitute  for 
Marie  Baumann  in  point  of  colour;  and  to  those 
who  are  given  to  bewailing  the  tenderness  of 
modern  Hybrid  Perpetuala  it  may  fairly  lie 
pointed  out  that  the  only  variety  of  which 
plants  have  been  killed  i.>utright  by  a  winter, 


including  temperatures  so  low  as  7°  Falir.,  was 
Mdme.  Prosper  Laugier. 

Among  the  Teas  also  one  variety  made  itself 
conspicuous  by  its  tenderness  ;  for,  of  all  tlie 
sorts  grown,  Madame  Bravy  was  the  only  one 
of  which  plants  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
frost.  Of  all  the  Teas  on  the  walls,  Madame 
Bravy  was  the  most  hurt  ;  of  all  the  established 
plants  of  Teas  in  the  open,  whether  on  Brier 
cutting  or  seedling,  whether  covered  with  Fern 
or  left  entirely  unprotected,  plants  of  Madame 
Bravy  alone  succumbed  altogether.  Belle  Lyon- 
naise, however,  made  a  very  good  second,  being 
killed  to  the  ground,  as  it  was  last  year  ;  pro- 
bably, owing  to  the  late  season,  the  wood  was 
not  well  ripened  and  so  suffered  unduly,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  variety  is  a  tender 
one,  though  the  plants  are  breaking  strongly  in 
most  instances  from  the  base.  Both  Lamarque 
and  Ophirie  were  a  good  deal  disfigured,  espe- 
cially the  former,  but  they  have  survived. 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Amazone,  ami 
Souvenir  d'uu  Ami  appeared  cut  up  to  about 
the  same  extent,  their  shoots  being  discoloured 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  collar.  Rubens 
and  Perle  des  Jardins  were  rather  better,  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte  better  still,  but  a  good  deal 
harder  hit  than  had  been  anticipated.  Mare- 
chal  Kiel  on  its  own  roots  or  on  Brier  was 
badly  hurt,  fully  four-fifths  of  each  plant  hav- 
ing to  be  removed  at  pruning  time.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  plants  of  this  variety  worked 
on  Rosa  polyantha  were  less  injured  than  ex- 
amples of  any  of  the  numerous  other  Teas  and 
Noisettes  amongst  which  they  were  growing. 
Out  of  twenty  plants  there  were  only  six  of 
whose  shoots  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
more  than  a  few  inches,  and  all  are  now  break- 
ing evenly  throughout  their  length  ;  whereas 
those  on  Brier  have  as  yet  hardly  moved.  Rosa 
polyantha  seems  to  make  a  stock  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Marechal  Niel  and  the  climbing 
Teas  at  least,  as  it  is  very  vigorous,  grows  early, 
and  is  nevertheless  perfectly  hardy.  Of  other 
climbers,  William  Allen  Richardson  was  but 
little  hurt,  and  Cloth  of  Gold  on  a  south  wall 
suflered  surprisingly  little,  though  on  the  same 
aspect  as  that  on  which  Mar6chal  Niel  was  much 
damaged. 

Of  the  non-climbing  Teas,  Grace  Darling  did 
not  sutt'er  in  the  least,  hardly  a  shoot  being  dis- 
coloured more  than  6  inches  from  the  tip,  so 
that  another  feast  of  its  charming  rosy  tinted 
flowers  may  again  be  confidently  expected  this 
year.  Caroline  Kuster  was  the  next  best,  little 
but  the  two-year-old  wood  being  stained  of  the 
plants  on  the  walls,  and  not  much  more  in  the 
open.  Anna  Ollivier,  Francisca  Kj-iiger,  and 
Souvenir  de  Therfese  Levet  all  got  well  througli ; 
and  a  pleasant  surprise  was  aflbrded  by  the 
discovery  that  the  loveliest  of  all  Teas,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillao,  had  not  sustained  serious 
injury.  This  variety,  though  it  only  as  a  rule 
makes  small  wood,  gets  it  thoroughly  ripened, 
and  so,  perliaps,  is  in  a  better  position  to  with- 
stand a  hard  winter  than  sorts  which  are  liable 
to  make  a  larger,  but  pithy  plant,  like  Madame 
Bravy.  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  is  another 
dwarf-growing  Tea  whicli  may  be  said  to  have 
weathereil  the  storm  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  ripened  shoots  appearing  quite  sound  at  the 
base.  Hon.  Edith  Giflbrd  is  breaking  through- 
out, as  if  determined  to  maintain  its  character 
as  the  most  useful  white  Tea  out  of  doors,  and 
Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Lambard,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Jean  Pernet  are 
starting  strong  and  well,  and  are  each  and  all 
looking  a  great  deal  better  than  a  good  many 
Hylirid  Perpetuals  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 


Of  the  single  B.oses,  the  bewitching  little 
berberidif olia  Hanlyi  has  survived  on  the  open 
rockery,  where,  though  it  was  only  slightly 
protected  with  a  few  fronds  of  Bracken,  it  is 
now  looking  exceedingly  well,  aud  the  buds 
inserted  last  summer  upon  seedling  Brier  stocks 
are  gr(jwing  strongly.  R.  shiica,  though  it  does 
well  on  a  wall,  has  been  much  cut  back  where 
tried  in  the  open  unprotected  ;  but  all  the  others 
are  quite  unharmed,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen 
at  ju-esent,  the  Rose  ball  wiU  again  this  year  be 
oiiened  by  Rosa  polyantha,  which  in  a  few  weeks' 
time,  in  the  absence  of  any  unforeseen  cata- 
strophe, will  be  wreathed,  or  rather  sheeted, 
with  snowy  blossom. 


Hosa  macrantlia.—  It  was  remarked  lately  by 
"  Hortus  "  (p.  225)  that  he  had  not  come  across  K. 
macrantha  in  perfection  away  from  a  wall.  This 
beautiful  single  Rose,  however,  has  passed  uninjured 
through  the  recent  hard  winter,  both  growing  as  a 
Inish  and  also  trained  on  a  pillar  in  the  open  entirely 
iniprotected,  aud  appears  perfectly  hardy.  It  is 
already  covered  with  young  growth,  and  a  few  warm 
(lays  and  nights  only  are  required  to  render  the 
terminal  buds  visible  in  their  leafy  wrap. — T.  W.  G, 

Gloire  de  Dijon. — Amongst  Roses  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  which  still  not  only 
maintain  their  position,  but  are  ever  increasing  in 
popularitv,  few  can  equal  Gloire  de  Dijon,  for, 
although  "Jlarechal  Niel  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
as  if  it  would  carry  all  before  it,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  as  an  outdoor  Rose,  it  is  as  much  in- 
ferior to  Gloire  de  Dijon  as  it  is  superior  to  the 
latter  under  glass.  I  have  grown  Gloire  de  Dijon 
in  all  sorts  of  forms  and  positions  out-of-doors,  and 
it  is  always  satisfactory  ;  and  as  a  wall  climber  I 
do  not  think  that  any  Rose  excels  it,  either  as  re- 
eards  beauty  when  in  bloom  or  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  continues  to  produce  its  lovely 
blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  latest  of 
Roses.  Who  has  not  seen  glorious  examples  of  this 
]  lopular  Rose  on  the  sunny  sides  of  villa  and  sub- 
urban residences,  with  its  strong  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding year's  growth,  perfect  wreaths  of  delicately- 
coloured  flowers?  We  have  a  plant  of  it  here 
covering  a  large  space  of  south-west  wall  that  is 
seldom  seen  without  blooms  or  buds  on  it.  Under 
a  continuance  of  mild  weather,  this  grand  old 
Rose  well  deserves  the  title  of  perpetual-flowering, 
and  it  is  no  slight  boon  to  have  a  variety  on 
which  one  may"  depend  to  furnish  even  a  few 
blooms  to  cheer  the  dark  days  of  early  winter 
without  the  aid  of  glass.  Therefore,  to  anyone 
about  to  plant  wall  climbers,  whether  on  mansion, 
villa,  or  cottage,  I  would  say,  if  you  have  only 
room  for  one,  let  it  be  that  well-tried  Rose  Gloire 
de  Dijon. — Hants. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Pruning'  Marechal  Niel  Rose.- 1  have  a  Marfohal 
Niel  Kose  on  its  own  roots  planted  outside  and  tra  ned 
inside  an  old-fashioned  vinery,  now  used  as  a  fjretnhouse. 
It  wa-s  planted  noirly  three  years  ago,  and  has  grovfn  so 
vigorously  that  the  whole  roof  is  almost  covered  with  it. 
It  is  now  flowering  abundantly,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  U  inclined  to  make  wood,  and  there  is  nut  room  in  the 
liouse  for  the  branches  to  make  more  long  shoots.  Under 
these  circumstances  what  would  you  advise  ?  Would  it  be 
well  to  cut  the  branches  back  very  close,  perhaps  even  cut 
away  part  of  the  woody  stem?  I  trouble  you  wUh  this 
ciucbtion  because  I  understand  that  it  is  not  considered 
advisable  to  prune  Martchal  Niel  Roses  very  severely,  but  in 
tliia  case  I  hardly  see  what  else  can  be  done.  1  am  anxious 
not  to  injure  the  plant  through  ignorance,  .as  it  is  a  remark- 
al.ly  fine  one,  and  is  loaded  with  buds  and  blossoms.— V.  M., 
y>'  cnnsJiifC. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  failin?.— We  have  a  house  of 
llin  elial  Niel  KnKe-.  planted  out.  It  is  a  large  cool  house  used 
for  clirv.siiutheiuuiii.s,  &o  ,  and  the  Hoses  are  trainid  .againtt 
wires  riimiiiig  bv  the  side  of  the  walks.  There  .are  i-.o  side 
lights,  only  ventilators  which  we  hive  recently  had  nailed  up. 
In  spite  of  every  attention  and  care  these  Roses  are  one  after 
the  other  cankering  off.  The  shoots  grow  freely  and  healthily 
to  :,  feet  and  6  feet  and  <hen  gradually  die  away,  first  of  all 
looking  yellow  and  sickly.  Can  you  suggest  any  cause  for 
this  ?  They  are  planted  iu  good  loam,  and  watered  occasion- 
ally with  farmyard  manure  water.  They  are  not  all  allected 
asMime  arc  growing  and  Howeringsplendidl.y.  What  we  would 
especially  ask  you  is.  What  is  likc'y  to  produce  canker  under 
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the  circumstances,  and  would  you  advise  growing  this  Rose 
in  such  a  frame  under  such  conditions  as  those  stated  ?— 
Marshall  Bros.  *fc  Co. 


Flower  Garden. 

DURAIULITY  OV  THE  HOOTS  OK  'J'HE 
JONQUIL. 
Growing  out  of  the  turf  in  the  pinetum  overlooked 
from  ray  bedroom  window  is  a  small  clump  of  this 
charming  little  favo\irite.  It  numbers  perhaps  a 
score  of  roots,  one-half  of  which  flower  everj'  year, 
when  in  due  course  the  tops  die  or  are  mown  down. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
what  it  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  this  s]iot  formed  the  entrance  to 
an  old  kitchen  garden,  which  was  done  away  with 
in  1812,  there  exists  but  little  doubt  that  this  hand- 
ful of  roots  have  played  their  interesting  part  every 
year  since  the  battle  of  \Vaterloo.  How  much  longer 
they  will  last  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  they  are 
neither  helped  nor  hindered  by  plucking,  manuring, 
or  digging,  but  manage  matters  entirely  in  their  own 
way.  This  year  the  flowers  are  unusually  late,  but 
they  will  be  none  the  less  welcome. 

Lent  Lilies,  of  which  we  have  scores  of  acres, 
also  are  late,  Easter  having  passed  before  many  of 
the  flowers  were  ready.  A  few  years  ago  these, 
combined  with  wood  Anemones  and  Primroses, 
formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  it  is  possible 
to  imagine,  but  a  change,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
has  come  over  the  scene.  The  mad  craze  for  wild 
flowers  set  in;  people  fetched  them  by  carriage-loads; 
the  poor  folks  followed  suit.  Agents  set  up  in  Led- 
bury, offering  so  much  a  dozen  for  small  bunches 
for  the  northern  markets.  Our  woods  suffered  ;  the 
young  coppicing  was  trampled  underfoot  by  hordes 
of  women  and  children  and  a  few  lazy  men,  who, 
finding  a  pheasant's  nest,  knew  wdiat  to  do  with 
the  e.ggs.  The  craze  grew ;  people  in  distant  town.s 
could  not  exist  without  a  oontinuous  s\ipply  of  Lent 
Lilies ;  free  lights  between  woodmen  and  the  pil- 
ferers took  place,  and  we  were  put  to  the  expense 
of  employing  the  police  as  well  as  private  watch- 
men. Had  a  few  of  the  depredators,  especially  the 
long-coated  section,  been  served  with  summonses, 
the  traffic  might  have  been  checked,  but  this  course 
was  objectionable ;  consequently  we  have  had  a 
yearly  battle,  not  with,  but  for,  the  flowers.  People 
s.iid,  why  all  this  fuss  about  a  few  wild  flowers  ?  Why 
prevent  ladies  and  their  children  from  loading  their 
carriages  with  these,  and  later  on  witli  branches  of  the 
beautiful  crimson  and  white  Hawthorn  unmercifully 
torn  from  the  trees  .'  AVhy  prevent  the  masses  from 
devastating  the  beautiful  woods  they  are  allowed  to 
drive  or  walk  through  free  gratis  for  nothing? 
Simply  because  liberal  owners,  after  allowing  visitors 
to  gratify  tlie  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  do  not  wish 
their  woods  and  fences  ruthlessly  trampled  under 
foot.  Whilst  granting  all  reasonable  latitude  to 
pickers  of  a  few  handf uls,  they  do  not  wish  the  bulbs 
bled  to  death  by  the  drawing  of  every  flower  as  it 
opens,  and  future  crops  nipped  in  the  bud  by  lite- 
rally trampling  to  death  every  bit  of  young  foliage 
at  the  most  critical  stage  of  its  existence.  This  is 
what  has  happened  here,  and  the  same  thing  no 
doubt  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  damage  to  the  bulbs  themselves  the  first  few 
years  does  not  show  itself,  but  in  course  of  time 
there  is  a  sensible  diminution  in  vigour,  flowers  and 
foliage  are  weaker,  decidedly  later,  and  less  plen- 
tiful. If  anyone  doubt  this  let  him  draw  all  the 
blooms  out  of  his  best  Hyacinth  bed,  and  beat  the 
door  mat  every  morning  for  a  fortnight  on  the  foli- 
age ;  he  may  then  leave  his  poor  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing plants  to  themselves,  and,  if  not  before,  certainly 
next  year  he  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
the  owners  of  beautiful  woodlands  must  not  lose 
any  more  time  if  they  wish  to  preserve  our  flowery 
dales  in  their  enchanting  beauty.  When  well- 
dressed  Goths  and  ragged  Vandals  get  thoroughly 
used  to  the  privilege  of  rambling  over  beautiful 
parks,  they  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
should  assist  in  protecting  Nature's  richest  gifts  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  owners  as  well  as  the  multi- 
tude. Here,  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  having 
stripped   the   hillsides  of   the  choicest  Ferns,  and 


fllled  the  churches  and  their  houses  with  Lent  Lilies, 
they  think  themselves  badly  used  because  they  may 
not  send  the  remainder  to  market.  This  coercion 
they  resent  by  carving  their  initials  on  the  backs  of 
garden  seats,  by  strijiping  a  favourite  Acacia  of  a 
world-famed  piece  of  llistletoo,  and  tearing  this 
]iarasite  from  our  druidical  Oak.  When  Enville, 
Witley,  and  other  noted  places  are  closed,  the 
masses  may  sing  "  Rule,  Britannia ! "  but  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  withdrawal  of 
privileges  which  they  cannot  appreciate. 

W.  Coleman. 


SELECTIONS  OF  DAHLIAS. 
When  a  selection  of  say  twenty-four  varieties  of 
what  are  known  as  show  Dahlias  is  given,  and  no 
descriptions  are  appended,  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  flowers  find  it  very  difficult  to 
get  any  definite  idea  of  the  character  of  leading 
varieties.  Even  when  descriptions  are  given  they 
are  often  somewhat  misleading,  and  so  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  serviceable  if,  at  the  outset  of 
the  Dahlia  season,  I  were  to  give  the  Dahlia-loving 
readers  of  The  Garden  a  classification  differing 
from  what  is  usually  given,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  will  enable  them  to  select  types  to  their  liking. 
I  will  commence  with  twelve  dark  Dahlias,  com- 
prising flowers  of  one  shade  of  colour,  or  flowers  in 
which  two  dark  shades,  one  deeper  than  the  other, 
are  found  in  combination.  My  list  is  as  follows: 
Harry  Keith,  Thomas  Hobbs,  Imperial,  James 
Cocker,  James  Vick,  John  Henshaw,  Joseph  Ashby, 
Joseph  Green,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Prince  of  Denuuirk,  and  William  Rawlings.  It  may 
be  remarked — and  it  will  apply  to  all  the  lists  I 
intend  to  give — that  the  flowers  named  are  all  ap- 
proved exhibition  varieties.  The  best  twelve  light 
Dahlias — white,  blush,  delicate  lilac,  buff,  mauve, 
or  pink— will  be  found  in  Emily  Edwards,  Geor- 
giana,  Herbert  Tvirner,  Hope,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Dodds,  Prince  Arthur,  Mce-President, 
Seraph,  EtlnU  Britton,  and  Mrs.  Stancomb.  The 
best  yellow  self  Dahlias  are  Acme  of  Perfection, 
Cecilia,  John  N.  Keynes,  Leah,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Gifford, 
Muriel,  and  Toison  d'Or.  The  best  twelve  tipped 
and  edged  will  include  the  following  six  from  the 
show  class,  viz.:  Mrs.  Larigtry,  Henry  Waltiui, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  Miss  Cannell, 
and  Harriet  Tetterell ;  also  the  following  six,  which 
are  classed  among  the  fancy  flowers :  Jessie 
Mcintosh,  Maid  of  Athens,  Miss  Annie  Milsome, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock,  and  Fanny  Start.  A  further 
list  of  striped  flowers  will  comju-ise  all  fancies, 
because  all  striped  blooms  come  under  this  heading; 
they  are  General  Gordon,  Gaiety,  Henry  Eckford. 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camnj,  George  Barnes,  Rebecca,  Peli- 
can, Professor  Fawcett,  Henry  Glasscock,  Adventure, 
and  Charles  Wyatt. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  coming  grand  National 
Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  2, 
some  Veitch  memorial  prizes  are  offered  for  Dahlias 
to  be  shown  by  amateurs,  and  there  are  two  classes 
— one  for  nine  self-  coloured  show  Dahlias,  and 
another  for  nine  parti-coloured  flowers.  Into  the 
former  class  can  come  almost  all  the  dark  Dahlias 
named  above,  the  yellow  selfs,  and  sucli  flow-ers 
among  the  light  Dahlias  as  can  be  regarded  as  self- 
coloured.  The  ]:iarti-coloured  flowers  will  include 
all  that  are  tipped  and  edged  and  also  strip(>d. 
This  is  introducing  quite  a  new  feature  into  Dahlia 
exhibitions,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  result  will  be.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  change  will  be  found  acceptable  to  Dahlia  ex- 
hibitors. And  there  are  open  classes  also  for  dark, 
light,  tipped,  and  striped  Dahlias,  and  the  lists  1 
have  given  supply  the  names  of  the  varieties  that 
can  come  into  each  of  these  classes.  In  the  nur- 
serymen's classes,  the  old  and  arbitrary  distinction 
between  show  and  fancy  flowers  is  got  rid  of,  and 
they  will  be  shown  together.  This  is  an  innovation 
that  breaks  down  a  merely  artificial  distinction 
and  that  with  positive  advantage  to  Dahlia  exliiliit- 
ing  geuerallv.  1!.  I). 


Primroses  in  sun  or  shade.— I  think  if 
"A.  D."  (p.  ?,H)  had  seen  our  bed  of  Primroses 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  through   being  frozen,  and 


afterwards  thawed  by  a  bright  sun,  which  spoiled 
both  the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  he  would  have  felt, 
as  I  did,  that  they  would  have  been  all  the  better  if 
they  had  been  in  a  position  sheltered  by  some  over- 
hanging branches.  I  shall  not  expose  them  again 
to  such  violent  changes  of  cold  and  heat,  bccimse  if 
they  had  been  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  they  would 
have  been  protected  from  frost.  I  think  with  Mr. 
Douglas  that  these  coloured  Primroses  do  not  differ 
in  any  way  from  the  common  ones  in  their  require- 
ments as  regards  soil  and  shelter.  The  most  satis- 
factory lot  I  ever  grew  was  in  a  shrubbery  border, 
shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  and  where  spring  frost 
did  not  reach  them.  I  quite  agree  with  "A.  D." 
that  very  little  can  be  done  in  dividing  those  Prim- 
roses, and  it  anyone  wants  a  stock  of  plants  they 
cannot  do  better  than  raise  them  from  .seed,  the 
present  time  being  suitable  for  raising  plants  to 
flower  next  year. — J.  C.  C. 

Primula  AUioni.  —  This  gem  among  the 
European  mountain  Primroses  has  been  for  some 
time  past  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  rich  collection 
of  alpine  plants  in  the  York  Nurseries.  It  is  in 
growth  one  of  the  most  diminutive  of  all  Primroses, 
but  the  flowers  are  large,  absurdly  large  compared 
with  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The 
blooms  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Prim- 
rose, but  are  stalkless  and  of  a  splendid  rose-purple, 
which  is  in  contrast  with  the  pure  white  centre.  It 
is  one  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  of  all  alpine 
Primulas,  and  anyone  who  has  an  aljiine  garden 
and  docs  not  possess  it  loses  a  great  beauty.  Like 
most  Primroses  of  the  mountains,  it  is  regardless  of 
cold,  and  the  cold  weather  at  York  of  late  has  in  no 
way  marred  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. — W.  G. 

Primula  marginata. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
species,  and  I  would  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Wood's 
remarks  in  The  Garden  (p.  394)  that  there  are 
many  varieties  of  it.  We  grow  the  varieties  grandi- 
flora  and  can-ulca  obtained  from  Messrs. Backhouse.  I 
exhibited  the  last  named  form  well  in  flower  at 
South  Kensington  at  the  Primula  exhibition.  I 
have  grown  it  in  pots  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
find  that  it  flowers  well  when  liberally  treated.  I  have 
not  grown  it  in  a  sunny  position  either  ;  the  plants 
are  usually  placed  with  other  alpine  species  during 
the  summer  on  the  north  side  of  a  low  wall.  To  see 
this  species  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  one  must  visit 
the  Y'ork  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  in  April  ; 
it  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten — the  large  masses 
of  it  in  flower  in  various  positions  in  the  rock  garden. 
How  has  this  species  been  produced  is  a  question 
which  might  seem  superfluous,  as  we  read  in  "Alpine 
Flowers"  "that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Tauria 
and  Dauphiny  and  various  ranges  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  not  of  the  Pyrenees."  I  can  also  testify 
from  practical  experience  that  the  cultural  directions 
given  on  p.  323  of  "  Alpine  Flowers  "  are  ooiTcct.  I 
have  raised  several  plants  which  are  undoubtedly  P. 
marginata  from  seeds  of  P.  villosa  var.  nivea  of  the 
Botanical  Matjazine,  tab.  IIUI,  the  P.  nivalis  of 
gardens.  Has  anyone  else  raised  seedlings  from 
this  plant  ?  and  it  so,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  variations  they  have  had.  The  largest 
proportion  are  pure  white  P.  nivalis. — J.  Douglas. 

Erythrina  cr'sta-galli. — Many  years  ago  this 
ciu-ious,  but  beautiful  flower  was  considered  a  fit 
subject  for  flower  garden  or  even  conservatory  de- 
coration, and  although  it  has  lost  none  of  those  good 
qualities,  the  plant  is  now  seldom  met  with  in  any 
garden.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  it  growing  well  and 
flowering  profusely  in  large  beds  in  front  of  the 
conservatory  on  the  lawn  at  Panshanger  I'ark,  near 
Hertford.  Jlr.  Ruffett,  the  gardener,  thought  much  of 
the  plant.  He  treated  it  as  a  hardy  plant,  leaving 
it  out  of  doors  all  the  winter.  The  treatment  neces- 
sary to  grow  it  well  is  very  simple  ;  it  thrives  in  a 
moderately  rich,  but  well  drained  soil,  pressed  firmly 
about  its  roots.  Beyond  stirring  it  up  occasionally 
the  soil  should  not  otherwise  be  disturbed.  It  is  a 
plant  of  rather  strong  growth,  and  about  the  begir- 
ning  of  May  throws  up  its  shoots,  which  will  continue 
to  grow  fast  until  August,  when  it  flowers  for  two 
months  or  more.  The  flowers  are  scarlet  and  some- 
what resemble  a  parrot's  beak.  They  are  produced 
in  racemes,  and  these  with  the  glossy  foliage  make 
it  one  of  the  most  noble  and  attracfi\e  plants  in  , 
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the  garden  for  two  or  three  months.  When  it  has 
done  flowering,  its  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  tliey  turn  yellow,  thereby  ensuring 
the  thorough  rijiening  of  the  buds  at  the  crown  of  the 
plant ;  cut  them  off  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
crown  and  cover  with  rotten  manure  during  the 
winter  months.  It  can  be  propagated  in  two  ways, 
one  from  young  shoots  starting  from  the  collar  of 
the  plant  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  or  by  making  cuttings 
of  the  old  flower-stems  when  quite  ripe,  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  in  a  close  frame. — T.  Record. 


PANSIES  r.  VIOLAS. 

A  SERIES  of  dry,  hot  summers  seem  to  have  told 
against  Violas  as  bedding  plants  and  Pansies  for 
ordinary  border  purposes.      In   southern   districts 
heat  and  drought  are  far  more  antagonistic  than  are 
wet  and  cold,  for  Pansies  and  Violas  are  far  hardier 
than  many  give  them   credit  for,  especially  ordi- 
narily grown  as  hardy  plants.     Small  seedlings  or 
newly-rooted  cuttings  may  perhaps  suffer  if  planted 
out  into  open  ground  in  October,  because  they  can- 
not become  established  ere  frost  comes.     If  such 
plants  cannot  be  put  out  by  the  end  of  August  or 
early  in  September,  they  will  be  better  off  in  frames 
or  seed-beds  until  the  spring,  when  they  can  go  out 
early  with  assured  safety.     But  older  plants  seem 
tie  harmed  by  winter.     During  the  past  two  win- 
jrs   I   have   seen   many  thousands  tested   by  the 
weather,  but  they  have  braved  it  well.     These,  how- 
ever, although  comprising  fancy,  English,  and  self- 
bedding    kinds,   with    ^^iolas   also,    having   always 
been  planted  out  during  the  previous  summer,  have 
been  so  well  established  in  the  ground  as  to  be  en- 
abled  to  defy  snow,  frost,   or  rain,  and  even  our 
■wretched  metropolitan  fogs,  the  worst  tests  of  all  for 
plants  to  pass  through.     Of  course  Pansies,  how- 
ever  hardy,   are   not   unconscious   of   the   average 
nature  of  the  season,  and  move  slowly  and  show 
bloom  only  sparsely  yet ;  still,  there  will  be  a  rich 
abundance  of   bloom   presently,   esjjecially   should 
the  rain  (whicli  seems  imminent)  come,  and  with  it 
really  soft,  spring-like  weather.     Most  people  have 
their   fancies   amongst    hardy   flowers,   but   whilst 
actual  fanciers  of  the  Pansy  are  not  so  numerous  as 
its  exceeding  beauty  deserves,  yet  it  is  liked  by  all. 
That  is  due  to  its  hardiness,  accommodating  nature, 
easy  increase,  and  not  least,  its  large,  showy  flowers. 
There  is  some  tinge  of  sentiment  hanging  over  the 
.    Pansy,  due  perhaps  to  its  old  cognomen  of  Hearts- 
ease, but  sentiment  weighs  little  with  modern  gar- 
deners, of  whatsoever  section  they  may  be.    We  are 
now  so  terribly  utilitarian,  and  grow   Pansies  less 
for  sentiment  and  more  because  they  cheaply  give 
us  beautiful  flowers  in  exceeding  abundance.     In 
reference   to   the   distinction   between   Violas   and 
Pansies,  it  is  now  hard  to  draw  the  line  ;  constant 
interbreeding  and  selection  have  brought  the  two 
sections  so  close  together,  that  no  link  is  wanting 
between  even  Viola  cornuta  and  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  of  Pansies,  although  individually  divided  by 
most  marked  differences.     Pansies  have  become  in 
numerous  cases  bedding  Violas,  and  Violas  have  de- 
veloped into  Pansies,  so  fine  and  effective  are  the 
flowers.      Still,  we  find  no  difliculty  for  our  own 
purposes  in  defining  a  Viola  as  a  dwarf-habited, 
spreading,  and  profuse-blooming  plant,  hardy,  early, 
and    rapidly    increased    by    cuttings    or    division. 
Ordinary  Violas  have  small  flowers  or  of  moderate 
size,  which  are  regarded  less  for  their  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  more  for  their  abundance  and  effective- 
ness.     A   few    years   since   Violas   were    in   great 
request  as  spring   bedding   plants.      Either  spring 
bedding  is  gone  out  of  fashion,  or  else  some  other 
plants  have  considerably  displaced  Violas  ;  and  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  class  or  family  of  plants  which  give  so  readily, 
so  early,  and  so  profusely  more  bloom,  or  make 
better  tedders. 

We  have  whites,  j'ellows,  blues,  and  purples  in 
abundance,  and  some  diverse  or  mixed  colours  have 
not  been  wanting.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  in  any 
good  spring  garden  Violas  can  be  dispensed  with', 
and  yet  there  seems  to  be  just  now  a  great  lack  of 
interest  in  them  of  a  most  unreasonable  kind. 
Perhaps  the  fecundity  which  marked  Violas  a  few 
years  since  brought  satiety,  but  a  few  years  of  rest 


may  be  productive  of  renewed  interest,  and  if  so  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  strangled  by  the  rapid 
introduction  of  indifferent  novelties,  so  many  of 
which,  whilst  pretty,  lack  the  very  requirements 
which  make  a  good  bedding  variety.  If  we  find 
Pansies  holding  on  to  popular  favour  longer  as 
bedding  plants,  it  is  chiefly  because  these  latter  have 
larger  flowers,  and  there  is  always  existent  in  the 
masses  a  taste  for  size  in  flowers,  even  though 
quantity  may  be  lacking.  The  special  feature  of 
any  good  bedding  Viola  is,  that  if  its  blooms  be 
much  smaller  than  those  of  Pansies,  yet  they  are  far 
more  abundantly  produced,  so  that  the  loss  "of  a  few 
flowers  makes  little  difference  in  the  mass.  Large- 
flowered  Pansies,  however,  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
few  blooms  in  that  way;  still,  with  so  many  persons 
mere  size  is  the  one  essential.  This  criticism  applies 
chiefly  to  Pansies  used  for  bedding  purposes,  those 
employed  for  ordinary  decoration  or  grown  for  the 
production  of  exhibition  flowers  being  regarded  from 
a  different  standpoint,  as  with  these,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  growers,  size,  combined  with  quality  and 
rich  colouring,  are  the  chief  requirements.  Of  these 
the  Belgian  or  fancy  kinds  give  the  flnest  results, 
and  in  variety  of  form  and  colouring  may  vie  with 
any  other  flower  grown.  If  anything  should  tend 
to  make  Pansies  once  again  popular,  it  certainly  will 
be  found  in  the  exceeding  beauty,  combined  with 
size,  found  in  the  flowers  of  the  fancy  section.  The 
old  Pansy  fanciers,  of  whom  hardly  one  now  exists 
in  the  south,  found  their  favoured  subjects  in  tlu' 
English  or  belted  and  self-coloured  kinds.  'J'liere 
was  not  very  much  variety  found  in  a  dozen  of  white 
ground  belted  or  yellow  ground  belted  flowers,  some 
nice  distinctions,  as  with  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c., 
being  essential  to  create  differences.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  self  hues,  chiefly  white,  yellow,  anil 
purple,  these  showing  trifling  diversity  in  shade,  form 
of  flower,  or  size  of  blotch. 

No  doubt  the  old  Pansy  florists  found   points  of 
beauty  in  their  favoured  flowers  not  so  discernible 
to  ordinary  observers,  but  the  range  of  the  florist, 
nevertheless,  was  a  limited  one.     Fancy  Pansies,  on 
the  other  hand,  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  nice 
distinctions.    To  meet  the  regard  of  exhibitors  they 
should  have  size,  form,  substance,  and  broad  dense 
blotches  ;     but     these     are     features    whidi     the 
most   unlearned    in    Pansy  lore    can    admire,   and 
rightly.   Still,  there  is  no   room  for   reflnings,   and 
no    end    to    variations  in    colouring,     A    big   bed 
of     fancy     Pansies     affords     bewildering    beauty, 
although  not  producing  the   same    striking    effect 
that  a  mass  of  some   single-coloured  Viola  does. 
In  this   latter   case  the  whole    mass    of   colour    is 
absorbed  at  a  glance.     In   the  former  case,  every 
flower   demands   special    notice,  because  each  one 
is  a  picture   in   itself,   and   a   picture   which   very 
often    puzzles    artists    faithfully  to    copy.     WTiils't 
fancy    Pansies    have    robust   habits,    they  perhaps 
are  less   compact-habited   than    are    those    of   the 
English  strain,  but  older  plants  which  give    more 
growth  show  this  tendency  to   straggle   less    than 
young    ones.     How    easily    they   are    raised    from 
seed  may  be  seen  in  many  gardens,  and  not  least 
in  those    places  which    supply  the   market  trade  ; 
but  further,  they  are  propagated  by  division  readily 
if  lifted   and    transplanted    early  in    the    autumn. 
To  this  end  the   blooming  wood  should    be  sacri- 
ficed early  in  August,  the  result  being  that  new 
growth  is  encouraged  from  the  roots  and  a  tuft  of 
shoots   is   formed.      Some    may   be    removed   and 
placed  in  pans  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil  under  band- 
lights  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  most  of  which  will  in 
a  few  weeks  make  excellent  plants.    The  old  plants, 
carefully  lifted  and  divided,  each  tuft  giving  several 
rooted  pieces,  should  be  dibbled  out  into  a  bed  of 
good  soil  and,  if  needed,  be  kept  well  watered  for  a 
few  days.     In  about  a  month  these  will  have  be- 
come well  established,  and  thus  may  be  transplanted 
into  other  quarters  if  desired  for  the  winter.  Strong 
plants  put  out  in  the  autumn  give  the   finest  heads 
of  bloom  in  the  spring,  whilst  weaker  ones,  or  those 
put  out  in  the  spring,  bloom  only  after  the  heat  of 
sunnner  is  being  felt.     Tens  of  thousands  of  plants, 
apart  from  seedlings,  are  reared  in  this  way  around 
London,  as  the  demand  for  them  begins  the  moment 
a  bloom  is  expanded,  and  flowers  can  hardly  be  got 
out  too  earlv.     The  hawkers  and  others  interested 


in  the  sale  of  Pansies  give  the  j^reference  to  the 
fancy  kinds,  because  of  their  colours,  whilst  all  very 
big  flowers  are  in  considerable  request.  A.  D. 

BEDDING  OUT. 
Though    frequently  quoted    as    an    advocate    of 
carpet  bedding,  I  can  honestly  assert  that  never 
once  have  I  made  a  bedding  arrangement  that  the 
word  "carpet"  would  fitly  describe;    not  once,  I 
repeat,  have  I  had  an  arrangement  of  plants  with 
a  perfectly   even   surface   (which  a  carpet  must 
have)   or  of   intricate    design,    nor   one   composed 
entirely  of  tender  plants,  and  it  is  now  extremely 
unlikely  that  I  ever  shall,  for  experience  has  taught 
me  a  more  excellent  way  than  using  even  half  the 
tender  plants  I  used  to  do.     But  still  bedding  out 
is  demanded  of  me,  but,  very  fortunately,  I  am  left 
to  my  own  will  as  to  how  and  what  plants  to  use, 
the  only   conditions   required   being   effectiveness, 
with  sufficient  coloured  foliage  plants  and  flowers 
as  to  make  it  worthy  the  name  of  a  flower  garden. 
I  am  but  a  poor  hand  at   descriptive  writing,  so 
cainiot  enter  into  details,  and  it  must  therefore 
suffice  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  rules  I  adhere 
to  in  respect  to  bedding  arrangements.     Before 
proceeding  further  I  ought  to  say  that  the  garden 
with  which  I  have  to  do  is  an  elevated  plateau  of 
geometrical  design,  but  not  of  the  severest  type, 
there  being  no  fancy  figures  nor  statuary,  but  merely 
a  few  vases  of  simple  design.     Such  a  garden  must, 
therefore,   be   planted   in    something   approaching 
uniformity  of  design  and  colouring,  so  that  one  is 
precluded  from  exercising  that  liberty  in  regard  to 
variety  of  plants  that  would  otherwise  be  an  ad- 
vantage.    5fecessity,  however,  though  sometimes  a 
hard   taskmaster,   is   a   good   teacher.      Restricted 
space,  restricted  designs,restricteddiversity  of  plants, 
and  yet  there  must  be  the  grandest  and  at  the  same 
time  a  lasting  effect.    Such  was  the  discipline  I  had 
to  undergo,  but  from  which  I  emerged  with  a  fair 
amount  of  credit,  and  now  long  usage  has  made  the 
once  difficult  task  a  pleasure.     But  to  revert  back 
to  the  rules  of  procedure  I  follow  in  planting  such 
a    garden.     They   are — uniformity   of    plants,   not 
necessarily  the  same  kinds,  but  of  uniform  height 
and  habit;  next,  hardiness — plants  that  will  last  a 
long  season,  and  that  will  withstand  wind  and  rain 
without  being  seriously  injured ;  next,  colour — the 
brightest  that  it  is  possible  to  use,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  neutral  tints  of  trees  and  shrubs  with 
which  the  colours  should  harmonise ;  next,  a  true 
balance  of  colour  over  the  entire  garden,  no  one 
colour  to  predominate;  next,  the  freest  possible  use 
of  all  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  that  do  not  seem  out 
of  place  in  flower-beds  or  arranged  in  what  I  call 
"sentinel"  positions  on  the  greensward,  such  as  at 
the  angles  of  beds  and  ends  of  vistas  of  turf.     By 
adherence   to  these   rules   I   have   for  many  years 
managed  to  plant  our  parterre  after  the  bedding- 
out  fashion  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  most  nearly 
concerned  and  to  the  pleasure  of  very  many  besides. 
Tlie  work,  from  being  a  task,  has  thus  grown  into  a 
pleasure,  and  it  is  not  the  less  so  because  I  have 
been   able   to   discard   a   great  number   of   tender 
plants  that  took  up  much  valuable  time  to  prepare, 
not  to  mention  the  house  room  they  required,  and 
which  now  is  at  liberty  for  growing  plants  for  room 
and  conservatory  decoration.     To  this  last-named 
phase  of  the  subject  must  be  credited  the  reform 
and  improvement  that  have  taken  place  in  summer 
bedding  out.     The  great  work  of   propagation   of 
plants  and  house  room  required  proved  to  be  the 
"last  straws,"  andtheyhave,indeed,  broken  the  back 
of  gorgeous  colouring  and  fleeting  effectiveness,  and 
created  a  longing  that  is  rapidly  being  satisfied  for 
hardy  flowers,  of  which,  despite  my  supposed  pre- 
dilection for   carpet   bedding,    I   grow   extensively 
and  in  great  variety,  and  some  few  are  even  pressed 
into  service  for  the  bedded-out  parterre,  though  at 
one  time  I  could  not  tolerate  theideathat  any  of  them 
could  ever  be  made  to  appropriately  intermix  with 
ordinary    bedding   plants,   such    as    Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  Heliotropes.    I  have,  however,  lived  to 
alter  my  opinion,  and  now  practise  that  which  I  once 
deemed  an  error  by  using  the  following  perennials 
in   bedding  arrangements,   namely,  Japanese  Ane- 
mones, Rudbeckias,  Delphiniums,  double  and  single- 
flowered  Pyrethrums,  Spirajas,  Pentstemons,  Antirr- 
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hinums,  Pinks,  and  Carnations;  and  when  to  these 
liave  to  be  added  summer-flowering  and  annual 
Chysanthemums,  Gladioli,  Tigridias,  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  and  a  few  others  that  I  cannot  just  now 
call  to  memory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  bed- 
ding plants,  apart  from  the  orthodox  section,  is  a 
large  one;  whilst  as  to  hard_y  foliage  plants,  the  list 
is  still  greater,  if  we  admit  the  two  sections  of  tall 
standard  and  dwarf  carpeting  plants.  The  latter 
consists  of  many  varieties  of  the  mossy  section  of 
Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  Herniarias,  prostrate  grow- 
ing Veronicas,  variegated  Thymes  and  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrums,  and  the  best  of  the  tall  section 
are  several  varieties  of  Japanese  shrubs — Retino- 
sporas  particularly — Acers,  Aralias,  Bamboos,  and 
Phormiums,  all  of  which  commingle  most  appro- 
priately with  tender  subtropicals  such  as  Cannas, 
Ricinus,  Solanums,  and  Palms.  Arrangements  and 
mixtures  of  the  various  sections  I  hope  to  allude  to 
another  time.  W.  WiLD.SMlTH. 


Wallflowers,  single  and  double. — These  are 

now  loading  the  air  with  fragrance.     They  are,  like 


months,  but  tiiose  that  have  braved  it  are  bursting 
into  flower.  The  old  golden  yellow  variety  with  its 
long  heavy  spikes  of  bloom  is  opening  freely  now. 
It  does  best  in  a  dry  soil,  and  is  very  popular 
here  by  the  seaside,  as  it  attains  a  good  old  age, 
the  soil  being  stony.  The  German  double,  with 
its  mixed  coloured  spikes,  after  the  style  of  Stocks, 
appears  fairly  hardy,  but  mixed  colours  do  not 
seem  so  popular  as  the  selfs,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  so  effective.  They  are  mostly  grown  like 
Stocks  by  sowing  early  in  boxes,  so  as  to  flower 
during  the  current  year. — J.  G.  H. 


THE  MYRTLE-LEAVED  ORANGE. 

(citrus    MYRTIFOLIUS.) 

As  a  pot  plant  this  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best 
of  the  Citron  tribe,  of  rather  erect  habit,  and 
with  its  brandies  more  closely  clothed  with  foli- 
age tlian  in  the  case  of  the  kinds  more  usually 
gi-own.  The  ripe  and  unripe  fruits,  of  a  deep 
orange  colour,  and  rich,  dark  green  with  a 
highly  polished  and  rather  deeply  grained  sur- 


Citrus  myrtifolius.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 


all  other  flowers  in  the  open  air,  very  late  this 
year,  but  none  the  less  welcome  or  beautiful. 
Amongst  single  varieties  Bedfont  Yellow  is  very 
bright  and  clear.  It  has  large  smooth  leaves  quite 
distinct  from  other  kinds,  the  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
pale  yellow,  without  a  blotch  or  stain.  Next  comes 
the  dwarf  Blood-red,  a  general  favourite  and 
excellent  for  bedding,  as  it  grows  so  close  to  the 
ground.  We  have  them  in  full  bloom  and  not 
1  foot  high.  Great  care  is  necessaiy  to  keep  these 
sorts  true.  As  t  hey  cross  so  readily,  the  bees  are  sure 
to  hybridise  them,  and  then  one  gets  the  cottage 
garden  strain  with  the  dark  and  yellow  streaks 
combined  which  is  the  glory  of  the  little  garden 
plots  at  this  time  of  year.  I  frequently  stop  and 
admire  them  when  passing  by  the  cottage  gardens, 
and  I  find  that  they  are  spreading  to  the  allotment 
gardens  of  our  town  artisans,  who,  having  no 
gardens  attached  to  their  house,  take  the  next  best 
step  to  rent  an  allotment,  and  they  plant  flowers  by 
the  pathway  for  an  edging.  The  double  Wall- 
flowers have  had  a  severe  trial  during  the  last  six 


face,  are  carried  iu  a  bold,  strong  fashion,  that 
gives  a  well-to-do  air  to  a  little  tree  such  as  the 
one  engraved,  and  is  a  pleasant  variety  to  the 
more  weakly  hanging  habit  of  other  Oranges. 

Narcissus  bicolor  mazimus  and  N.  major 

superbus  (Backhouse). — Has  any  lover  of  bicolor 
Daffodils — the  most  beautiful  section  of  all — 
suspected  the  existence  of  two  varieties,  distinct  in 
character,  yet  running  so  closelythat  unless  to  a  most 
practised  eye  they  are  identical  ?  I  am  very  anxious 
to  settle  this  point,  and  will  be  glad  to  exchange 
flowers  with  the  members  of  the  Daffodil  committee 
or  traders  who  may  grow  stocks  of  bicolor.  Jlr. 
Brockbank,  at  Manchester,  wrote  on  the  subject  in 
The  Garden  some  two  or  three  years  since,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  into  controversy  the  identity  of 
the  lost  major  superbus.  If  he  will  kindly  send 
some  flowers  to  me  I  will  be  much  obliged ;  also,  if 
be  will  send  me  a  bloom  of  his  majus  superbus,  as 
I  fancy  I  recognised  the  flower  in  an  English 
garden  within  the  last  month,    The  bjcolof  sections 


are  really  fine  here  this  year.  Emperor  is  nearly 
H  feet  in  lieight,  a  noble  flower  in  the  lorifolius 
class.  I  think  that  anceps  is  a  distinct  plant  from 
rugilobus.  The  true  anceps  I  have  got  from 
Scotland  ;  the  trumpet  is  longer  and  narrower,  and 
the  foliage  also  narrower.  Rugilobus  is  in  appear- 
ance a  small  Emperor.  Anceps  in  sliape  is  like 
Haworth's  bicolor,  but  earlier. — W.  B.  H.,  Cork. 


Border  Auriculas. — What  a  gain  to  our  gardens 
in  the  spring  would  be  clumps  of  C.  J.  Perry  with 
its  rich  purplish  hue,  or  of  Hermione  with  its 
reddish  maroon  colour,  as  shown  at  South  Ken- 
sington last  week.  But  these  fine  self  Auriculas 
only  exhibit  their  gaudy  tints  in  perfection  when 
grown  with  exceeding  care  under  glass,  and  even  if 
they  would  thrive  outdoors  the  blooms  would  present 
but  a  washed-out,  miserable  aspect.  But,  whilst  we 
may  not  hope  to  obtain  the  rich  hues  of  show 
Auriculas  from  these  choice  sorts  in  our  borders,  we 
may  well  hope  to  approach  to  them  through  careful 
s  :!eding  and  selection  from  our  sturdy  and  hardy 
border  kinds.  Auriculas  are  wonderfully  pretty 
when  grown  under  glass,  because  every  feature  of 
the  flower  is  clearly  produced.  Outdoors,  however, 
we  do  not  want  mixed  colours  or  greatly  diverse 
markings.  To  be  effective  as  border  flowers,  self 
colours  are  most  desirable,  and  dark  hues  specially 
are  needed.  We  have  a  perfect  wealth  of  yellow 
and  white  tints  in  spring  flowers,  but  blues,  reds, 
maroons,  and  crimsons  are  comparatively  scarce. 
Polyanthuses  give  us  dark  tints  in  good  variety,  but 
whites  and  yellows  are  earliest.  However,  we  want 
Auriculas  as  well  as  Polyanthuses ;  hence,  we  must 
strive  for  colours,  the  which  shall  make  them  effec- 
tive. To  do  this,  plants  should  be  isolated  and 
seeded  separately,  but  the  chief  aim  should  be  to 
secure  rich  dark  self  hues,  the  flowers  being  bold 
and  carried  on  tall,  stout,  erect  stems.  Border 
Auriculas  are  wonderfully  hardy  and  enduring. 
Slow  of  growth  even  from  seed,  they  are  slow  to 
decay.  Sow  seed  at  once  under  glass  for  autumn 
planting  and  next  year's  blooming. — A.  D. 

Tufted  Pansies. — I  was  much  interested  in 
your  plate  of  tufted  Pansies  in  The  Garden.  I 
have  raised  many  seedlings  from  selected  plants, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  beautiful  white  variety 
and  also  a  fine  mauve-coloured  sort ;  both  of  these 
never  grew  more  than  i  inches  high,  and  formed 
solid  blocks  of  colour.  I  also  aimed  at  getting 
sorts  that  would  flower  early  in  the  spring,  in  which 
I  was  fairly  successful,  for  if  the  winter  was  not 
too  severe  they  would  be  in  flower  early  in  March 
in  the  west  of  England.  With  my  own  seedlings  I 
also  used  freely  the  old  Cliveden  Yellow  Pansy, 
which  flowers  at  the  same  time  and  about  the  same 
height,  and  very  pretty  they  were  in  lines  or 
masses.  The  designation  of  tufted  Pansy  is  a 
happy  one  for  the  style  of  growth  the  varieties  you 
illustrate,  as  many  of  the  so-called  Violas  are  too 
loose  in  growth  to  be  pleasing.  The  easiest  way  of 
increasing  the  stock  of  existing  kinds  is  to  cut  them 
over  early  in  August,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
they  will  be  bristling  with  young  growth,  and  in 
that  condition  they  are  admirably  suited  for  plant- 
ing where  they  are  to  flower  in  the  spring,  and  such 
as  are  wanted  to  increase  stock  can  be  puUed  to 
pieces  and  the  young  side  growths  dibbled  into 
pans  to  be  kept  in  cold  pits  or  frames  through  the 
mnter.  If  these  pieces  are  planted  out  in  the 
spring  they  will  flower  nearly  all  the  summer. 
When  required  for  massing  in  the  spring,  one-year- 
old  plants  are  better  than  small  pieces,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  obtaining  them  than  cutting  back 
all  the  flowering  shoots  in  August  and  planting 
them  where  thev  arc  to  flower  early  in  October. — 
J.  C.  C. 

The  Auricula  rules. — 1  have  long  wondered 
whv  the  alpine  class  of  Auriculas  should  be  so 
interesting  and  so  poor  in  colour,  but  at  the  late 
show  Mr.  Douglas  told  me  there  was  a  nile  that 
the  margin  must  be  shaded,  which  explains  the 
matter.  I  always  thought  that  having  indulged 
tjieir  fancies  to  the  full  in  requiring  fiorjgtg'  flowers 
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•to  follow  set  forms,  the  alpine  class  was  to  lead  to 
the  presence  of  plants  more  like  the  natural  form 
of  the  common  Auricula;  but  it  is  not  so.  There- 
fore any  tendency  of  the  plants  to  turn,  to  show 
the  naturally  self-coloured  characteristic  of  the 
Primulas,  is  stopped.  It  is  a  pity,  because  it  is  the 
pure  self  colours  one  sees  upon  the  mountains 
where  Primroses  are  so  beautiful.  What  a  pity  the 
society  will  not  permit  changes  which  will  allow  of 
Auriculas  being  shown  in  a  beautiful  way  ! — R. 


then  grew  freely  and  seeded  itself.  It  is  well  worth  taking 
a  little  tronl>le  with  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the 
pleasant  memories  it  recalls.  -George  F.  Wilson. 


NOTES  FROM  BADEN-BADEN. 
Primul.a.  denticulata  alba,   a  snow-white  va- 
riety, finished  bloomingsome  time  ago,  but  an  indigo- 
coloured  variety  of  this  Primrose  is  still  in  beauty. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  produce  a  really  blue 
sport,  but  hope  to  do  so  if  I  live  long  enough.     My 
work  among  Aubrietias  is  slowly  progressing;  the 
crimson  Leichtlini  is  very  conspicuous,  but  I  am  now 
working  out  a  very  different  strain.     Anemone  ne- 
morosa  grandiflora,  larger  and  better-shaped  than 
the  type,  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and  A.  fulgens 
Aldboroughensis,  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson, 
and  for  the  possession  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Miss  G.  Jekyll,  is  also  a  first-rate  plant.     It  is  dif- 
ferent from  fulgens  in  its  leafage,  and  the  flowers 
are  deeper  in  colour,  very  rich  and  full,  and  often 
nearly  4  inches  across.     A  clump  of  Muscari  atlan- 
ticum,  with  brilliant  cobalt-blue  flowers,  contrasts 
well  with  the  sombre  slate-black  spikes  of  M.  para- 
doxum,  and   Bellevalia   leucophaia,   with    sky-blue 
broad  spikelets,  is  quite  as  showy  as  the  rare  true 
Muscari  Heldreichi ;  this  latter  has  the  largestbellsof 
the  whole  genus,  and  each  of  these  is  ornamented  by 
a  conspicuous  white  rim.     M.  Szovitzianum  is  of  a 
pale   cobalt  colour,  and   its  spikes  are  very  large, 
sometimes  2^  inches.   A  new  Fritillaria,  from  Cash- 
mere, has  showy  orange  blooms  ;  it  resembles  F.  ino- 
dora,  but  the  colour  is  much  better.   F.  Schliemanni 
has  green  flowers,  yet  they  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own,  and  Korolkowia  Sewerzowi  discolor  well  de- 
serves cultivation,  and  will  be  appreciated  liy  all 
who  admire  less  gaudy,  though  harmonious  colours. 
Iris  orchioides  and  its  variety  splendens  in  their 
shining  yellow  attire  are  also  very  desirable,  being 
quite  hardy.     I.  prajcox  and  pumila  macrocarpa  are 
quite  a  mass  of  showy  grey  and  blue.     I.  Bludowi, 
also  of  the  dwarf  bearded  section,  has  large,  shining, 
deep  yellow  flowers,  which  show  off  to  advantage  a 
neighbouring   clump   of    the    velvety  violet-black- 
flowered  I.  paradoxa.     Podophyllum  Emodi  strives 
hard   to   extend  its  beautifully  marbled  leaves  to 
protect  a  number  of  its  large  flowers,  which  later 
on  are   succeeded   by  showy,   scarlet,   egg-shaped 
fruits.     Milla  uniflora  blanda  is  a  pure  white  sport, 
a  gain   of  my  garden.     Farsetia  triquetra  is  but  a 
Crucifer,   but  a    very   showy   one,   bearing  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  compact  heads.     Among  shrubs, 
Pyrus  Maulei  superba,  a  variety  raised  by  me  some 
years  ago,  is  simply  magnificent ;  its  flowers  are  twice 
as  large  as  the  type  and  are  deep  blood-red,  super- 
seding in  profusion  of  bloom  all  existent  varieties  of 
japonica.    In  a  frame,  some  superb  varieties  of  Pyrus 
Tropa3olum  tricolorum  attract  the  attention  of  all 
visitors,    especially   one  very  long-spurred   variety 
with    orange-scarlet,    emerald-green,    and    yellow 
flowers  ;  these  lovely  climbers  were  frozen  several 
times  during  this  winter,  and  have  not  suffered  in 
the  least,  and  T.  edule  has  even  been  tested,  and 
found  quite  hardy.  Max  Lbichtlin. 

Baden-Baden. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


MaenoUa  Campbelli.  — A  handsome  specimen  of  this, 
fully  l.s  feet  higli,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  Lakelands,  Cork,  and  presents  a  magnificent 
appearance.  Owing  to  the  severe  wcither  we  have  lately 
experienced,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it  in  flower.— W.  H.  B., 
Ciirk. 

Delphinium  Prince  of  Wales.-  This  variety  is  an 
excellent  addi  ion  to  the  list  given  by  "  R.  D."  in  The 
Garden  (p.  3C.7).  The  flowers,  thickly  set  >ipon  the  flower- 
spikes,  which  a-e  freely  produced,  are  light  blue  with  an 
almost  white  eye.  A  strong,  vigorous  habit  of  growth  renders 
this  one  of  the  best  of  the  class.— E.  M. 

Trientalis  europeea.- 1  have  collected  this  plant  for 
many  years  on  the  open  moors  of  Perthshire,  but  had  ditlic\ilty 
in  establi.^hing  it  at  Oakwo.id  till  1  made  a  bed  of  thin,  poor 
peat  near  enough  to  our  pund  to  give  a  little  dampness.     It 


SOME  USEFUL  PLANTS  FOR  THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN. 
All  who  take  an  interest  in  the  summer  decoration 
of  the  flower  garden  must  observe  that  Pelargoniunis 
are  not  so  commonly  used  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  still 
greater  decrease,  as  they  are  far  outdistanced  in 
beauty  and  interest  by  many  of  the  hardy  peren- 
nials. Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Sedum  spectabile. — This  is  a  plant  that  is  at- 
tractive alike  in  leaf  and  bloom.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  about  the  month  of  July,  when  it  will 
be  18  inches  or  20  inches  high,  each  stem  will  be 
terminated  by  a  huge  cluster  of  flowers  of  a  warm 
purple  or  rose  colour,  and  will  remain  in  g(jod 
condition  for  over  two  months.  It  is  exceedingly 
effective  as  a  mass  or  row  in  beds  or  borders,  and  is 
increased  by  division  of  the  old  roots.  This  should 
be  done  before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced. 

Phloxes. — These  are  all  useful  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  although  they  are  often  seen  planted  in 
out-of-the-way  corners,  as  if  their  owners  were 
ashamed  to  see  them,  they  form  excellent  flower 
garden  subjects.  A  prominent  mass  of  Phloxes 
here  and  there  amongst  the  dwarfer  plants  is  a 
relief,  and  I  consider  that  they  are  not  halt  so 
much  used  in  flower  gardens  as  they  merit.  I  have 
grown  a  very  fine  collection,  and  although  new 
varieties  appear  annually,  they  do  not  cease  to  be 
more  massive  in  form  and  gorgeous  in  colour  than 
their  predecessors.  I  am  delighted  with  them.  As 
a  rule  we  plant  them  and  leave  them,  as  I  do  not 
approve  of  annual  transplanting  and  shifting  them 
about  from  place  to  place.  Plenty  of  manure  when 
first  planted  and  close  attention  to  staking  and 
tying  while  growing  invariably  produce  satisfactory 
results. 

TuBEEOUS  Begonias. — I  hear  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  London  park  as  well  as  from  a  noted 
flower  gardener  in  Scotland  that  these  are  tlie 
coming  plants  for  flower  garden  decoration,  and 
they  are  most  excelleirt  subjects,  but  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  they  ever  became  as  common  as  Pelargoniums 
have  been.  Tuberous  Begonias  might  be  grown  in 
thousands  of  instances  where  they  are  still  unknown 
before  they  would  predominate,  and  no  harm  can 
result  from  advocating  their  culture  in  every  gar- 
den, as  they  can  be  kept  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
greatly  in  their  favour,  and  although  they  are  some- 
what late  in  the  summer  in  becoming  effective,  yet 
they  are  exceedingly  showy  and  very  attractive 
during  the  autumn  months.  As  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  greenhouse  plants,  some  people  may 
think  that  they  would  soon  wither  in  the  autumn, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  they  are  amongst  the 
last  plants  in  the  flower  garden  to  cease  blooming. 
Bulbs  are  somewhat  expensive  to  buy,  but  from  a 
small  packet  of  seed  a  good  stock  may  soon  be 
raised.  Seed  sown  this  season  will  produce  bulbs 
that  will  make  a  fine  disj^lay  next  year. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias. — Lobelias  in  the  flower 
garden  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the 
speoiosa  and  pumila  types,  very  pretty  plants  in 
their  way,  but  not  half  so  attractive  as  the  herba- 
ceous varieties,  of  which  L.  cardinalisand  L. fulgens 
are  the  best  sorts.  They  are  quite  hardy,  and  re- 
main in  the  open  ground  all  winter,  like  Phloxes. 
The  first  batch  of  them  I  ever  received  was  from 
Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor  Castle,  and  I  shall  always 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  providing  me  with  such  a 
valuable  subject  for  the  flower  garden.  They  attain 
a  height  of  2  feet  and  8  feet,  and  produce  spikes  of 
rich  scarlet  flowers.  We  frequently  mass  them  in 
the  centre  of  large  beds,  and  we  have  made  short 
rows  of  them  in  ribbon  borders,  and  in  all  cases 
they  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Large  plants 
may  be  divided  at  this  season,  and  if  planted  in  good 
soil  will  be  effective  by  July  or  August. 

SUMMEK  -  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 
Many  are  apt  to  think  that  Chrysanthemums  are 
best  suited  for  an  autumn  or  early  winter  display, 


and  that  their  charms  of  form  and  colour  would  be 
lost  at  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  choice  flowers  are 
plentiful,  but  the  summer-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
nnims  do  not  verify  this,  as  althougli  their  flowers 
are  smaller,  yet  they  attract  attention  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  during  September  and  October  are  very 
conspicuous.  They  flower  very  freely  and  con- 
tinuously for  weeks  and  months  together.  They 
are  particularly  hardy  in  growth  and  habit  of 
blooming,  as  extremes  of  weather  are  less  injurious 
to  them  than  almost  any  plant  I  could  name.  Sun- 
shine does  not  tarnish  the  blooms,  and  rain  only 
makes  them  glow  more  brightly.  They  continue  to 
bloom  in  late  autumn  when  no  flowers  are  visible  on 
Pelargoniums,  and  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  classes  anyone  can  deal  with. 
We  never  take  any  of  our  summer-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums indoors  or  imder  glass,  as  they  remain 
in  the  beds  all  winter,  and  when  we  wish  to  increase 
the  stock  we  allow  them  to  throw  up  a  number  of 
shoots  at  this  time  of  tlie  year,  then  the  plant  is 
wholly  dug  up,  each  of  the  young  shoots  is  cut  off 
with  a  few  roots  attached,  and  at  once  re-planted 
where  it  is  to  grow.  They  are  very  useful  plants 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  glass  houses  or 
pits,  as  their  successful  culture  may  be  carried  on 
continually  in  the  open  air. 

Pyeetheums. — It  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  these  have  become  popular,  as  their  huge 
double  and  single  Daisy-like  flowers  charm  all  who 
see  them,  presenting  as  they  do  such  a  variety  of 
soft  and  telling  colours.  It  is  no  use  to  plant  them 
singly,  but  an  entire  bed  or  beds  of  them  will  prove 
satisfactory  in  all  gardens.  They  delight  in  a  rich 
deep  soil,  and  the  flowers  bear  cutting  admirably ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  any  old  flowers  to 
remain  on  the  plants,  as  these  impede  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  fresh  ones.  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  at  this 
time,  and  useful  plants  which  may  be  used  for 
immediate  effect  may  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate. 
LantANAS. — These  vie  with  Verbenas  in  the  form 
of  their  flowers  and  gorgeous  colours,  and  they  do 
not  possess  that  objectionable  habit  of  dying  off 
prematurely  so  often  experienced  in  Verbenas.  The 
flowers  have  a  rather  disagreeable  smell,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  them  from  making  a  grand  dis- 
play in  the  flower  garden.  They  are  not  so  hardy 
as  the  preceding  plants,  and  must  be  reared  imder 
glass,  but  a  few  of  them  are  a  fine  addition  to  the 
flower  beds. 

■\'EEBENA  VENOSA. — This  is  by  no  means  a  new 
plant,  but  it  is  not  so  much  or  so  often  used  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  raised  from  seed  it  will  flower  the 
same  season,  and  the  roots  last  many  years.  They 
may  either  be  lifted  in  the  autumn  and  stored  in 
boxes  during  winter,  or  they  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  all  the  year  round.  It  attains  a  height  of 
15  inches  or  IS  inches,  branches  very  freely,  and 
jiroduces  its  little  clusters  of  purple  flowers  in  great 
profusion  from  June  until  November. 

J.  MuiE. 


Narcissus  IJittle  Nell. — The  severe  criticism 
on  this  very  distinct,  though  small  Narcissus  which 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  on  April  12  for 
registration  is  hardly  fair.  It  is  most  desirable  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  naming  of  small  forms  of 
well-known  varieties,  and  this  was  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee,  but 
in  this  instance  the  flower  under  consideration  was 
acknowledged  to  be  quite  distinct  from  previously 
named  varieties,  and  thus  did  not  come  under  that 
rule.  "  D.  W."  cannot  make  out  what  it  is  an 
improvement  on.  Nor  can  I,  for  it  is  unlike  any 
other  in  cultivation.  He  compares  it  with  N.  pal- 
lidas pr:v5cox,  and  suggests  it  may  be  a  small  form 
of  that  variety.  Had  "  D.  W."  placed  the  blooms 
alongside  those  of  N.  pallidus  precox,  he  would 
have  observed  that  in  growth,  form,  size,  and 
notably  in  colour  they  were  distinct  from  it.  Were 
we  to  give  up  growing  varieties  or  species  of 
Narcissus  simply  because  they  are  small,  we  should 
forego  some  of  the  gems  of  this  family,  such  as 
triandrus,  juncifolius,  monophyllns,  cyclamineus, 
minimus,  &c.,  which  are  most  interesting  to  a 
florist  and  desirable  for  culture  in  pots,  though  of 
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Jittle  value  as  market  plants  or  as  ornaments  in  our 
gardens.  As  yet  the  stock  of  Little  Nell  is  so 
limited  that  many  who  desire  to  possess  it  will 
have  to  wait  some  time  before  it  can  be  procured. — 
J.  T.  I'oe,  ItU-erston. 


DOUBLE  PRIMROSES. 

Ik  The  Garden  of  April  23  (p.  369)  "A.  D."  says 
that  he  has  not  heard  of  any  instance  of  a  wood 
Primrose  being  found  with  even  semi-double  flowers. 
It  may  therefore  interest  him  to  know  that  I  found 
a  root  of  the  common  wild  Primrose  in  a  double  (or 
semi-double)  form,  about  four  years  ago,  in  .Stone 
Wood,  near  Greenhithe,  and  removed  it  to  my 
garden.  Being  then  unfavourably  situated  for 
flower  culture,  it  merely  existed,  bearing,  however, 
a  few  flowers  each  spring,  until  I  removed  to  my 
present  residence  last  autumn,  when  I  put  it  into  a 
loamy  border  shaded  by  espaliers,  and  it  now  forms 
a  handsome  little  clump,  about  1(1  inches  across, 
and  has  at  the  present  time  about  fifty-one  blossoms 
and  opening  buds.  I  enclose  some  of  the  flowers, 
and  will  be  glad  to  learn  whether  they  should  pro- 
jierly  be  termed  double  or  semi-double. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  also  tells  me  that,  two  or 
three  years  since,  he  had  some  double  wild  Prim- 
roses sent  him,  which  were  gathered  in  a  wood  near 
Custon,  in  our  county.  Referring  back  to  your  own 
columns,  too,  a  correspondent  in  your  issue  of  22nd 
January  last  (p.  (io)  says  that  a  double  form  of  the 
wild  Primrose  has  been  found  in  a  Cornish  hedge- 
row, and  I  daresay  many  other  instances  have 
occurred. 

With  me  this  form  blossoms  somewhat  later  than 
the  ordinary  single  Primrose. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  remember,  as  a 
youth,  finding  a  red  Primrose  (single)  in  a  Sussex 
hedge,  far  removed  from  any  garden,  but  did  not  at 
the  time  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  its 
singularity. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  with  me  neither  Primroses, 
Violets,  Wallflowers,  nor  Forget-me-nots — all  of 
which  grow  in  profusion  among  the  Roses  and  bush 
fruits  here — have  been  at  all  injured  by  the  frost 
and  snow  this  winter.  Probably  the  bushes  and 
fruit  trees  protected  them.  I  expect  that  the  fre- 
quent partial  thawing  and  freezing  again  which 
occurred  in  most  open  places  while  the  last  snow  lay 
on  the  ground  caused  the  havoc  of  which  "  D.  T.  F." 
complains  (p.  3fi.s). 

Allow  me  most  earnestly  to  second  "W.  G.  M.'s" 
request  for  localities.  Many  interesting  communi- 
cations from  your  correspondents  are  practically 
valueless,  as  one  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  from 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  and  so  cannot  know 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  pursue  similar  methods 
or  institute  com)jarisons  with  one's  own  work. 

yoHhJtcet,  Kent.  RIT.MAN. 

*^^*  The  flowers  sent  are  not  really  double  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  are  what  are  generally 
known  as  semi-double  forms. — Ed. 


lllontbretias. — Since  the  appearance  of  M. 
crocosmiitflora  there  have  been  several  new  varieties 
put  into  commerce ;  indeed,  there  is  now  a  long 
list  of  names,  but  as  the  range  in  colour  is  not 
great  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  marked  difference 
existing  between  some  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
I  flowered  three  varieties  sent  out  last  season  by 
M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  found  them  all  very 
desirable,  and,  what  is  more,  quite  distinct  from  51. 
crocosmiseflora.  The  varieties  were  Bouquet  Par- 
fait,  yellow  centre,  with  tie  edges  and  tips  of  the 
petals  orange-red  ;  Gerbc  d'Or,  a  plain  rich  golden 
yellow  ;  and  Etoile  de  Feu,  bright  orange-red,  with 
small  yellowish  centre.  Not  only  are  these  Mout- 
bretias  very  pretty  when  allowed  to  form  clumps  in 
the  open  ground,  for  here,  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
they  are  quite  hardy  if  a  little  manure  is  spread 
over  the  crowns,  but  they  can  be  easily  grown  in 
pots  and  flowered  in  that  way.  In  any  case  they 
will  need  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  and  should  not  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  otherwise  the  foliage 
is   very  apt  to  turn  yellow  and  thus  disfigure  the 


whole  plant.  M.  Pottsi,  which  for  many  years 
stood  out  as  the  only  representative  of  the  genus  in 
our  gardens,  is  now  almost  ousted  by  the  newer 
M.  crocosmia;flora,  though  I  see  this  season  M. 
Lemoine  announces  a  form  of  51.  Pottsi  under  the 
name  of  grandiflora,  which  he  claims  to  be  a  very 
superior  variety. — H.  P. 


Heildreich's  Grape  Hyacinth.— I  notice  in 
last  week's  Gaedex  a  reference  to  the  Grape  Hya- 
cinth, blue  and  white.  I  send  you  three  spikes  of 
Heildreich's  variety,  which  I  think  you  will  admit 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  variety. — 51.  Smith, 
Iloselea^  Prestn'ieh. 

*„*  The  spikes  are  much  larger  in  every  way  than 
the  form  botryoides.  Another  advantage  is  that  it 
flowers  later. — Ed. 

Primula  Sieboldi. — In  the  show  of  Primula 
species  at  South  Kensington  last  week  sadly  were 
the  fine  exliibits  which  Jlr.  Llewellyn  has  hitherto 
brought  found  wanting.  Although  that  gentleman 
brought  his  plants  from  far  Wales,  yet  he  invariably 
brought  plants,  and  not  pieces;  hence  he  always 
gave  us  in  Primula  species  something  to  look  at. 
Specially  missing  were  the  Penllergare  clumps  of 
Primula  Sieboldi,  with  their  luxuriant  foliage  and 
fine  heads  of  elegant  and  various-coloured  flowers ; 
of  the  three  dozen  or  so  of  Primulas  shown  not  more 
than  one  or  two  were  varieties  of  Sieboldi.  In  one 
c;ise  a  huge  P.  japonica,  with  large  leaves  and  a  fen- 
poor  flowers,  made  the  most  prominent  feature,  but 
small  specimens,  more  interesting  than  striking, 
seemed  the  rule.  Even  the  Kew  collection,  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  no  doubt,  to  botanists,  contjiined 
barely  one  striking  or  effective  plant,  and  certainly 
nothing  so  good  as  a  flne  bunch  of  any  of  the  Sie- 
boldi forms.  Puny  rock  varieties,  needing  the  aid 
of  microscopes  to  discover  their  floral  charms, 
hardly  command  respect  from  those  accustomed  to 
the  size  and  gaiety  of  garden  flowers.  Perhaps  the 
culture  of  Primula  Sieboldi  varieties  has  been  ne- 
glected because  the  family  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
bright  colours ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  P. 
rosea,  there  are  few  species  which  give  brighter 
hues.  But  in  the  matter  of  productiveness  of  bloom 
specially  suitable  for  cutting  if  needed,  no  Primulas 
excel  the  Sieboldi  section.  Good  clumps  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  stout  rhizomes,  in  S-inch  pots,  form 
heads  of  bloom  and  leafage  which  no  other  hardy 
Primula  suitable  for  pot  culture  can  excel.  It  is 
very  probable  that  crowding  of  crowns  in  the  pots 
lias  been  largely  productive  of  barrenness — hence 
indifference. — A.  D. 


Propagating. 


Lapagerias. — These  beautiful  greenhouse  climbers 
cannot  be  struck  from  cuttings,  or,  at  all  events,  if 
they  are  occasionally  rooted  in  this  way  the  occur- 
rence is  too  rare  to  allow  of  this  mode  of  propaga- 
tion being  generally  followed.  On  this  account 
they  are  usually  increased  by  means  of  layers,  and 
this  operation  can  be  carried  out  at  almost  any 
season,  except  w-hen  the  plants  are  in  full  growth. 
Whether  planted  out  or  in  pots  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  the  same,  but  as  the  Lapageria  grows  far 
more  freely  when  the  roots  can  run  in  an  open 
border,  the  best  shoots  for  layering  are,  as  a  rule, 
produced  by  those  that  are  planted  out.  The 
branches  can  be  layered  either  in  an  open  border  or 
in  pots,  the  first  method  giving  the  least  trouble, 
but  if  rooted  in  pots  there  is  this  advantage  that 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant  with- 
outdisturbing  their  roots.  For  layering,  good  clean 
shoots  of  not  too  hard  a  texture  should  be  chosen, 
and  the  portion  to  be  covered  with  soil  should  be 
partly  cut  through  about  a  couple  of  inches  below 
a  joint,  the  knife  being  then  brought  upwards  till 
the  joint  is  almost  reached.  The  mutilated  portion 
of  the  shoot  nmst  then  be  covered  with  soil  to  a 
depth  of  a  couple  of  inches,  sprinkling  some  sand 
around  the  joint  at  the  same  time.  A  long  shoot 
may  in  this  way  be  layered  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
places,  each  held  securely  in  position  by  a  peg  or 
tn-o.  As  the  Lapageria  branches  are  very  flexible, 
the  shoots,  if  layered  in  pots,  can  be  twisted  round 


in  such  a  manner  that  the  pots  may  be  stood  close 
together,  and  in  this  way  can  be  better  attended  to 
than  if  scattered  here  and  there.  These  layers 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  by  that  time,  if  reasonably  successful, 
will  have  formed  a  base,  from  w-hence  a  shoot  or 
shoots  are  pushed  up,  which  will  grow  away  and 
thus  form  the  future  plant.  When  these  layers  are 
lifted  and  potted,  good  fibrous  peat  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  sand  must  be  employed,  and,  after 
potting,  the  plants  had  better  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  till  root  action  recommences,  which  can  be 
at  once  seen  by  the  shoots  commencing  to  grow. 
.Some  charcoal  broken  up  to  the  size  of  horse  beans 
and  mixed  with  the  soil  will  greatly  assist  the  for- 
mation of  roots,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Lapagerias, 
but  w-ith  most  other  plants.  Lapagerias  when  once 
established  will  frequently  ripen  seed,  and  in  this 
way  great  numbers  of  plants  can  be  raised,  but 
the  progeny  is  very  frequently  inferior  in  flower  to 
the  parents,  but,  of  course,  there  is,  as  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  seedlings,  a  great  difference  amongst 
them.  The  pods  should  be  gathered  when  ripe, 
and  the  seeds  being  extracted  are  better  if  sown 
without  delay.  For  the  puriwse,  well  drained 
]>ots  or  pans  may  be  used,  the  most  suitable  soil 
i)eing  sandy  peat,  sifted  moderately  fine,  and 
pressed  down  firmly  about  an  inch  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot. 

The  seed  being  sown  must  be  covered  with 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil  and  then  watered, 
when  a  pane  of  glass  may  be  laid  over  the  top,  and 
if  jjUiiiged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  germination 
quickly  takes  place.  They  will  also  come  up  as 
well,  but  slower  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  In 
any  case  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  slugs,  as 
they  are  very  partial  to  the  young  growing  shoots, 
and  a  few  aphides  will  injure  the  plants  greatly  in 
a  day  or  two. 

Attention  need  be  now  directed  to  Conifer  seed 
that  was  sown  early  in  the  season  in  a  slightly 
heated  structure,  which  conditions  are  the  best  for 
raising  the  scarcer  kinds,  as  if  properly  attended  to 
the  loss  amongst  them  will  be  very  small.  The 
young  plants  are  rather  liable  to  damp  off  during 
"their  earlier  stages,  more  especially  if  sown  rather 
thickly,  and  as  soon  as  any  decay  sets  in  the  young 
plants'  should  be  pricked  off.  Soil  of  a  loamy 
nature  with  an  admixture  of  sand  is  very  suitable 
for  the  purjiose,  and  the  young  plants  should  have 
their  naked  stems  buried  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
seed  leaves  are  just  clear  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
A  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  maintained 
around  the  young  plants,  as  by  these  means 
decay  is  to  a  great  extent  prevented,  and  they  grow 
up  stout  and  sturdy.  When  grown  in  frames  the 
same  rule  will  apply,  viz.,  to  maintain  a  constant 
circulation  of  air,  and  to  prick  off  the  young  plants 
on  the  least  signs  of  decay  apjjearing.  In  the  case 
of  the  larger  kinds  whose  roots  are  too  long  to  allow 
of  their  being  dibbled  in  without  injuiing  them, 
they  may  be  potted  into  small  pots,  using  the  same 
soil  as  for  the  others.  One  great  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  plants  must  not  be  left  too  long  in 
pots,  as  they  acquire  a  cramped  character,  which  is 
likely  to  tell  greatly  against  their  success  after- 
wards. To  prevent  this  in  planting  the  roots  should 
be  spread  out  in  as  far  as  possible  a  natural  posi- 
tion, and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  around. 

EuRYA  latifolia  vaeiegata. — This  Camellia- 
like shrub,  so  much  valued  for  its  beautiful  varie- 
gated foliage,  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  propagate ; 
mdeed,  failures  are  frequent,  but  it  can  be  struck 
fairly  well  from  cuttings,  though  this  operation 
often  takes  considerable  time.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  about  this  time  of  the  year,  or  a  little 
later,  according  to  the  conditions  nnder  which  they 
have  been  grown,  and  must  consist  of  shoots  of  the 
current  season's  growth  in  a  half-ripened  condition. 
The  weaker  shoots  strike  root  more  readily  than  the 
verv  stout  and  succulent  ones,  and  as,  generally 
speaking,  the  entire  growth  of  these  is  from  4  inches 
to  G  inches  long,  the  whole  shoot  forms  a  very 
suitable  cutting.  It  should  be  separated  just  at 
the  point  of  union  w-ith  the  older  wood  w-ithout 
leaving  a  heel  of  the  harder  growth  at  the  base. 
The  bottom  leaf  or  leaves  being  cut  off,  all  is  ready 
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for  insertion.  As  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the 
cuttings  close  after  putting  them  in,  if  there  arc  no 
propagating  cases  at  hand  suitable  for  the  purpose 
they  may  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  in  that 
case  the  size  of  tlie  pots  employed  will  depend 
upon  the  glasses  that  are  at  hand,  but  where  it  is 
intended  to  put  them  in  a  close  case,  pots  of  4  inches 
in  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as 
half-a-dozen  cuttings  can  be  very  well  put  around 
the  edge,  and  in  this  position  they  strike  root  more 
readily  than  elsewhere.  A  soil  largely  composed  of 
sandy  peat  with  a  little  loam  sifted  fine  is  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  they  must  be  well 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  shading,  as  if  they 
are  allowed  to  flag  the  chances  of  success  are  small. 
On  this  account  they  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  separated  from  the  parent  pilant. 
COLLBTIAS. — These  peculiar  spiny  shrubs  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  rather  unlikely  subjects  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  they 
root  very  well  if  pieces  of  the  branches  are  put 
into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  stood  in  a  col<l  frame. 
The  formidable  C.  cruciata  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
root ;  indeed,  of  a  number  of  cuttings  put  in  last 
year  nearly  all  have  formed  roots.  T. 


Chrysanthemums. 

K.    MOLTNEUX. 

I  NEVER  saw  the  plants  improve  so  much  as 
they  have  done  during  tlie  last  tliree  weeks, 
owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that,  until  recently, 
they  were  in  a  backward  state,  being  weakly  and 
having  small  leaves,  and  these  not  of  a  particu- 
larly good  colour  or  texture.  The  long-continued 
severe  wintry  weatlier,  when  the  plants  had  to 
be  covered  up  more  tlian  was  good  for  them, 
combined  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
sun  for  many  days  and  biting  cold  east  winds, 
all  detrimental  to  the  proper  consolidating  of 
the  growth  of  such  a  succulent  plant  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  its  youthful  stages  of  gi-owth, 
have  afleoted  them  very  much.  All  Chrysan- 
themum plants  ought  now  to  stand  upon 
a  dry  bottom  of  coarse  ashes  or  cinders, 
where  all  superfluous  moisture  can  quickly  pass 
away,  and  ought  to  have  ample  space  between 
each,  so  that  a  sturdy  growth  is  maintained  in 
all  stages.  This  item  is  not  nearly  so  much 
taken  into  consideration  by  many  would-be 
growers  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  makes  in  a  great 
measure  all  the  diti'erence  Ijotween  success  and 
failure.  It  often  happens  that  space  is  limited  ; 
hence  the  crowding  together  of  the  plants.  My 
advice  is  then,  under  .such  circumstances,  not  to 
attempt  to  grow  more  plants  tlian  can  conve- 
niently be  managed  ;  far  better  to  grow  only 
half  the  number  and  attend  to  them  properly. 
The  plants  are  now  assuming  that  gross  cliaracter 
both  in  the  stems  and  foliage  which  denotes 
vigorous  health,  and  is  a  good  foundation  to- 
wards future  success.  Mildew  often  nuikes  its 
appearance  upon  the  leaves  of  the  young  [ilauts, 
generally  in  damp,  sunless  weather,  and  tliis 
pest  is  much  aggravated  by  a  too  confined 
atmosphere.  The  moment  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance dust  the  plants  affected  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  ;  that  of  a  brown  hue  is  the  best,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  so  objectionable  in  appear- 
ance as  the  ordinary  colour.  Green  fly  is  a 
troublesome  pest  which  infests  the  points  of  the 
young  plants,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  for  ever 
so  short  a  time  quickly  spoils  the  tender  leaves, 
wliich  disfigure  the  plants  in  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  cripple  that  free  growth  which  is  so 
essential.  Tobacco  powder,  applied  by  means 
of  a  distributor,  is  by  far  the  best  method  of 
exterminating  this  pest,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  syringe  tlie  parts  att'ected  ;  this  leaves  all 
clean  and  free  from  both  powder  and  fly.  After 
several  successive  warm,  sunny  days  "a  gentle 
dewing  over  the  leaves  of  the  plants  with  the 


syringe  with  tepid  water  about  3  p.m.  will  be 
beneficial  towards  promoting  a  healtliy  growth. 
Any  spare  plants  not  required  for  gi'owing  in 
pots  may,  after  a  time,  be  used  to  fill  up  gaps 
in  either  tlie  shrubberies  or  at  the  backs  of  tlie 
herbaceous  borders.  Such  plants  should  now 
be  placed  out  of  doors  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  if  possible,  where  they  will  become  gradually 
hardened  off  preparatory  to  being  finally  trans- 
ferred to  their  permanent  quarters,  which  should 
be  done  about  the  second  week  in  May. 

Dwarf  plants. — Where  much  furnishing  has 
to  be  done  in  the  autumn  either  indoors  or  in 
the  conservatory,  it  often  happens  that  suitable 
dwarf  plants  for  the  fronts  of  the  stages  or  for 
fiUhig  jardinieres  or  vases  in  the  house  are  scarce  ; 
unfortunately,  there  is  not  an  over-abundant 
supply  of  kinds  adapted  for  the  purpose  named 
unless  special  means  are  taken  to  grow  the 
plants  properly  and  as  circumstances  require. 
Plants  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  high  are  always 
welcome  for  tliis  purpose.  The  best  variety  to 
achieve  this  object  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is 
Sfeur  Melanie.  It  is  naturally  dwarf  in  habit 
and  also  retains  its  foliage  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  very  floriferous,  and,  what  is 
of  great  importance,  all  its  blooms  expand  at  the 
same  time,  thus  making  it  very  effective  as  a 
pot  plant.  At  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May 
divide  the  old  stools  or  plants  of  la.st  year's 
growth  and  plant  them  out  in  good  soil,  allow- 
ing ample  space  between  them.  Failing  tliese 
old  plants,  young  ones  of  the  current  year's 
growth  may  be  used ;  should  the  summer  be 
veiy  hot  and  dry  give  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  to  the  roots  occasionally.  Secure  the 
growth  as  it  advances  to  stakes  in  any  kind  of  a 
rough  manner,  and  about  the  20th  of  July  take 
off  the  tops  5  inches  long  and  insert  them  rather 
thickly  in  4-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  using  sandy 
soil  enriched  with  some  Mushroom  bed  manure. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  propagating  case  in  a  cool 
house  in  the  same  way  as  for  cuttings  early  in 
the  year.  Shade  them  from  the  sun  for  a  few 
days  till  roots  are  emitted,  gradually  harden 
them  off',  and  remove  them  outside  to  a  bed  of 
ashes  in  the  fuU  sun.  When  they  are  growing 
freely  supply  them  liberally  with  liquid  manure, 
and  when  the  bloom  buds  show  colour  allow 
all  to  remain ;  support  the  branches  either  by 
placing  one  stake  in  the  centre  and  tying  the 
shoots  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  Mignonette  or 
Bouvardias,  or  place  a  neat  stick  to  each  plant; 
indeed,  this  is  much  the  best  way,  as  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  its  peduncles  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  have  a  tendency  to  droop.  Another 
way  of  treating  this  excellent  kind  so  that  larger 
plants  are  available  more  resembles  the  bush 
method  of  growing  other  varieties,  excepting 
that  the  cuttings  are  not  inserted  till  a  month 
later,  thus  rendering  the  plants  smaller,  and 
consequently  more  dwarf,  which  is  the '  aim 
when  cultivating  these  plants  for  the  purpose 
named.  Some  cuttings  should  be  struck  in 
February  and  more  in  March,  and  by  these 
means  a  succession  of  flowers  can  be  maintained. 
As  soon  as  rooted  pot  them  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  placing  them  in  a  frame  close  to  the  glass, 
keeping  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days  until  new 
roots  are  made,  and  at  the  same  time  jiinching 
out  the  points  of  the  slioots.  Keeji  the  plants 
sturdy  by  free  ventilation  in  favourable  weather. 
Continue  to  top  tlie  .shoots  when  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  long  of  those  rooted  in  February 
until  the  middle  of  June.  During  the  last  week 
in  that  montli  transfer  them  into  pots  C  inches 
or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  this  time  the 
shoots  will  have  broken  from  their  last  topping. 
Those  rooted  in  March  should  be  topped  when 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  continuing  the 
operation  till  the  first  week  in  July,  and  when 


they  have  broken  into  growth  again  transfer 
them  into  their  flowering  pots,  using  the  same 
sized  pots  as  for  the  earlier  struck  ones. 

Another  method  of  producing  useful  little 
plants  in  small  pots  is  as  follows :  At  the  end  of 
June  peg  a  few  shoots  down  to  the  ground  from 
the  plants  put  out  in  the  open  for  supplying 
tops  for  the  system  previously  described  in  The 
Garden  (p.  402).  AVhen  roots  are  formed  pinch 
out  their  points,  and  when  the  first  break  occurs 
after  this  topping  cut  them  off  and  pot  singly, 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days  till 
new  roots  are  formed.  If  small  plants  of  the 
incurved  kinds  are  wished  for,  the  Ruudle  family, 
such  as  George  Glenny,  pale  primrose,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  orange-yellow,  are  the  best  kinds.  Young 
plants  are  placed  out  of  doors,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sceur  Melanie,  and  frequently  pinched  until  the 
middle  of  June.  About  the  -fir.st  week  in 
August  take  oft'  the  points  of  the  branches 
about  G  inches  long,  placing  six  or  seven  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  treating  them  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  others,  with  this  exception,  that  the  buds 
should  be  reduced  to  one  on  a  shoot ;  these 
will  then  produce  neat,  little  incurved  flowers 
on  plants  about  1  foot  high.  In  the  Japanese 
section,  Dr.  Macary,  lilac,  is  a  variety  well 
suited  for  this  treatment,  as  it  has  stout,  deep 
green  foliage,  and  is  of  a  stift'  haliit  of  growth 
requiring  no  support  for  plants  of  the  height 
named.  Peter  the  Great,  pale  lemon,  is  another 
sort  well  suited  to  this  style  of  cultivation,  its 
habit  of  growth  being  erect  and  of  a  stiff 
character. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  695. 

NEW  HARDY  PASSION-FLOWER. 

(pASSIFLORA   CjERDLBA   CONSTANCE   ELLIOTT.*) 

An  addition  to  the  list  of  climbing  plants  suit- 
able for  open-air  culture  in  this  country  is  such 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  that  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  white- 
flowered  variety  of  such  a  popular  old  favourite 
as  the  hardy  blue  Passion-flower,  which,  in 
favourable  localities  for  its  growth,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  wall-climbers  in  cultivation. 
When  this  white-flowered  variety,  Constance 
Elliott,  was  first  announced,  many  were  induced 
to  think  that  an  albino  of  Passiflora  c;erulea 
belonged  to  that  large  family  of  mythical  plants 
that  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  nurseiy- 
nien,  and  certainly  the  first  flowers  that  were 
seen  of  it  did  not  go  far  to  refute  the  idea,  as 
they  were  decidedly  too  green  to  be  tei'nied 
white.  Since,  however,  the  plant  has  become 
widely  distributed  and  grown  under  various 
conditions  it  has  quite  answered  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  at  the  outset.  Its  flowers,  as 
our  plate  shows,  are  not  snow-white,  but  ivory- 
white,  both  in  the  sepals  and  the  fringe,  which 
in  the  original  blue  Passion-flower  is  of  a  bluish 
shade.  The  Constance  Elliott  variety,  more- 
over, is  a  vigorous  grower  and  exceptionally 
floriferous,  much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  its 
parent,  but  why  such  is  the  case  is  unexplaiu- 
able.  In  every  place  where  the  C(  unmon  Passion- 
flower succeeds,  this  new  white  variety  will  no 
doulit  supplant  it,  on  account  of  its  being  more 
attractive  in  flower,  and  a  more  delightful  gar- 
niture for  a  verandah,  alcove,  pergola,  or  wall 
could  not  be  chosen  from  the  long  list  of  open- 
air  climbers.  I  have  seen  the  Constance  Elliott 
Passion-flower  several  times  growing  and  flower- 
ing in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  but  I  have  never 
been  more  struck  with  its  elegance  and  beauty 


*  Drawn  for  The  Gabden  iu  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery  by 
H.  G.  Moon,  July  10,  1886,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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than  when  I  saw  it  festooning  a  verandah,  laat 
September,  in  M.  Herbst's  garden  at  Ricli- 
niond.  It  was  getting  dusk  at  the  time,  antl 
the  flowers  seemed  to  stiuid  ont  in  bold  relief 
from  deep  green  foliage  in  a  charming  way,  and 
I  at  once  saw  what  a  valuable  opou-air  climber 
it  was. 

The  variety,  I  believe,  originated  in  a  Devon- 
shire garden,  and  was  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Luconibe  and  Pince,  of  the  Exeter  Nurseries, 
and  few  among  tlie  many  beautiful  plants  sent 
out  by  that  tirm  surpass  tliis  one  in  value.  It 
has  now  become  tolerably  common,  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  to  be  "a  good  thing"  no 
furtlier  recommendation  was  needed. 

Tlie  original  Passiflora  casrulea,  represented 
in  tlie  annexed  woodcut,  is  one  of  our  oldest 
garden  plants,  having  been  in  cultivation  since 
169i).  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  in 
the   mountainous    districts   where   the   climate 


and  white,   becomes  rosy  in  autumn,  and  the  plant  when 
covered   with    flowers    acii    fruit   is    really  splendid. — E. 

FoRtiEOT  ET  ClE. 

*,*  The  plant  received  is  variegated  with  blotches  of  white, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  developed  for  us  to  pass  an  opinion  as 
to  its  merits.     Wo  will  grow  it  and  leport  later  on.—  Ed. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

ORNAMENTAL  APPLES. 

It  is  more  than  gratifying  to  find  all  classes  of 
readers  and  planters  constantly  inquiring  for  the 
best  Apples  for  special  purposes.  The  first  and 
foremost  consideration  no  doubt  is  jirofit,  and 
quite  right  too,  as  there  exist.<;  but  little  doubt 
that  our  Apple  culture  has  a  grand  future  be- 
fore it.  Many  difliculties  no  doubt  have  to  be 
overcome.  Legislators  and  landowners  have 
their  parts  to  perform  ;  practical  gardeners  and 
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Passiflora  cserulea. 

is  mild,  about  the  same  climate,  in  fact,  as  the 
southern  part  of  these  islands,  where  the  plant 
is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  not  only  flowers 
profusely,  but  ripens  its  fruits.  There  are  few 
prettier  sights  in  autumn  than  a  wall  clad  with 
Passion-flowers,  and  hung  in  profusion  with  their 
great  egg-shaped  fruits  of  orange-yellow  amidst 
the  luxuriant  green  foliage.  Like  all  climbers  of 
a  similar  degree  of  hardiness,  the  blue  Passion- 
flower thrives  best  against  a  warm  southerly 
exposed  wall,  though  (.m  other  aspects  it  flowers 
well,  and  may  even  be  grown  on  open  bushes  in 
some  favoured  parts,  but  under  such  conditions 
it  rarely  fruits  well.  In  very  severe  winters, 
such  as  that  we  experienced  in  1879-80,  the 
Passion-flower  is  killed,  unless  protected  ;  but 
the  plant  is  so  rapid  in  growth,  that  if  a  large 
plant  is  killed  it  may  be  replaced  in  a  season 
or  two  if  the  young  plant  is  treated  liberally. 
There  is  nothing  to  say  with  respect  to  its  cul- 
ture, as  it  grows  well  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
the  better  if  light  and  rich. 

There  is  no  other  Passion-flower  that  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  tlie  majority  of  the  species  being 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 

W.  G. 


Phytolacca  albo-varieg:ata.— We  send  today  a  small 
specimen  of  our  new  Phytolacca  albo-variegata,  which  we 
hope  will  be  a  good  addition  to  plants  for  grouping  on 
lawns  in  summer.    The  foliage,  which  ia  now  only  green 


fruit  growers  have  theirs.  AU,  in  fact,  who 
know  anything  about  Apple  culture  or  fruit 
markets  should  lend  a  hand,  not  only  in  tlie 
difi'usion  of  knowledge  as  cultivators,  but  also  in 
sweeping  away  the  abominable  tolls  and  vested 
interests  which  tell  so  heavily  on  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  producer.  Further,  they  must 
educate  the  masses  in  large  towns  into  the  true 
belief  that  English  Apples,  although  possibly 
less  showy,  as  an  article  of  food  are  equal  to  the 
finest  in  the  world.  We  have  repeated  inquiries 
for  the  best  selections  of  Apples  for  private  use, 
for  market,  and  esjjecially  for  late  use,  and  now 
within  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  gone  forth 
a  cry  for  ornamental  Apples.  Strictly  speaking, 
all  Apples  are  ornamental ;  all  have  their  special 
use;  the  common  Crab  even,  or  the  wilding  in 
the  hedgerow,  are  beautiful;  indeed,  from  an 
artist's  jjoint  of  view  it  is  questionable  if  many 
of  our  choice  Apples  can  beat  them  when  in 
flower  in  May  or  carrying  their  bright  crimson 


fruit  in  the  autumn.  But  these  do  not  answer 
our  purpose ;  we  want  free,  hardy,  handsome 
growing  varieties  for  planting  on  the  home 
estate  and  in  the  pleasure  ground.  These  in 
the  first  few  years  of  their  life  must  have  pro- 
tection from  hares,  rabbits,  and  cattle.  Ouce 
established,  they  must  be  hardy  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  one  sense,  and  they  must 
be  good  enough  to  be  worth  looking  after  when 
they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity.  We  want 
varieties  whose  pure  white  or  bright  crimson 
flowers  render  them  especially  handsome  in  the 
spring,  whose  rich  golden  or  crimson  fruit 
repeat  the  picture  in  the  autumn  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  we  want  and  must  liave  sorts  that 
will  stand  against  all  comers  for  culinary  or 
dessert  purposes  in  their  respective  seasons. 
The  hedgerow  system  of  planting  ornamental 
or  timber  trees  is  bad  ;  therefore  sites  in  the 
open  park,  the  Grass  field,  or  in  the  grounds 
should  be  selected  on  the  west  or  south  sides  of 
sloping  banks  where  the  soil  is  good,  naturally 
drained,  and  shelter  from  cutting  winds  can  be 
secured  ;  moreover,  if  possible,  they  should  be 
arranged  in  groups  above  the  line  of  fog  and 
spring  frosts.  Many  strc  mg-growing  '  "  iles 
hold  their  own  and  do  well  when  int  3d 

near  the    margins   of   young   plantatio.  1 

weaker  growers   form    charming   groups  n 

thrown  out  well  in  front  of  masses  of  Coi  jrs. 
Dot  planting  as  much  as  possible  shoultt  be 
avoided,  and  instead  of  mixing  the  sorts  each 
group  should  consist  of  one  variety,  as  they 
will  then  blend  and  throw  each  other  up,  n(jt 
only  when  in  flower,  but  also  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  If  the  work  is  to  be  really  well  done, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  ground  for  these  groups 
should  not  be  trenclied  and,  the  better  to  save 
future  labour,  sown  or  planted  with  some  dwarf 
kinds  of  Evergreens.  I  ."^ay  this  advisedly, 
having  some  years  ago  jilanted  the  beautiful 
Pyrus  spectabilis  and  the  old  Norfolk  Beaufin 
on  deeply  trenched  loam,  previously  sown  with 
the  common  Gorse  and  white  Broom.  Here 
the  first  is  a  sheet  of  crimson  flowers,  and  this 
excellent  Apple  which  I  am  now  sending  to  market 
produces  good  crops  whenever  orchards  are  not  a 
total  failure.     Next,  as  to 

Varieties,  which  should  not  be  too  numerous, 
I  would  take  the  cream  of  the  sorts  that  do  well 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  these  within  the 
next  six  weeks  will  be  in  full  bloom,  planters 
with  an  eye  to  eft'ect,  with  catalogue  in  hand, 
may  mark  down  a  few  whose  habit  and  bloom 
suit  them  best.  If  strong  trees  that  will  attain 
the  dimensions  of  forest  trees  are  wanted,  I 
would  go  in  heavily  for  that  grand  late  Apple 
Hambledou  Deux  Ans,  Blenheim  Grange, 
Northern  Greening,  Flower  of  Kent,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  the  improved  Bess- 
pool.  Other  groups  might  be  formed  of 
Alexander,  Lord  Sufiield,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Norfolk,  Hereford,  and  Striped  Beaufins.  The 
latter  do  not  make  large  trees,  but  they  are 
marvels  of  fertility,  and  the  fruit  hangs  very 
late  in  the  autumn.  Some  might  choose  the 
Kentish  Goft',  a  telling  tree  in  the  spring,  but 
being  of  second  quality  I  should  not  plant  it. 
In  warm,  sheltered  situations  I  should  give  pre- 
ference tcj  Claygate  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  with  its  pure  white  flowers  and  crimson 
fruit  ;  Irish  Peach,  the  Old  and  New  Hawthorn- 
dens,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Many  more  might  be  selected,  but  here  we 
have  suflicient  for  a  start,  and,  provided  readers 
of  The  Garden  wish  it,  I  will  extend  the  list 
before  planting  time  comes  round  in  the  autumn. 
One  delicious  Ajjple  for  very  select  spots  within 
sight  of  home  I  have  omitted,  and  that  is  the 
old    Ribston-flavoured    Margil.      Half-a-dozen 
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trees  on  tlie  free  stock  -woiild  make  a  ulioice 
group. 

PEACHES  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

Much  has .  been  written  lately  anent  the  success 
and  faihu-e  of  outdoor  Peach  crops.  Many  faihires 
might  be  traced  to  neglect  of  some  of  the  details  or 
methods  of  cultivation  ijractised;  one  of  these — a 
very  important  one — is  the  disbudding  of  the  trees. 
In  some  cases  it  is  not  done  sufficiently,  thereby 
allowing  the  growths  to  become  so  much  crowded 
that  proper  development  of  neither  leaves  nor 
branches  can  take  place.  Disbudding  of  the  shoots 
which  are  not  required  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  tree  should  be  commenced  directly  the 
leaves  are  visible.  By  these  means  more  time  is 
allowed  to  take  off  what  shoots  can  be  dispensed 
with,  at  various  times,  so  that  a  check  Is  not  given 
to  the  tree  by  allowing  all  to  remain  until  a  growth 
of  several  inches  has  been  made  and  then  removing 
all  at  once.  To  preserve  an  evenly  balanced  tree 
much  depends  upon  disbudding  properly.  In  the 
case  of  young  trees  the  operation  should  commence 
at  the  top  of  each ;  this  checks  somewhat  the  flow 
of  sap  into  the  stronger  parts  and  assists  the  lower 
and  consequently  weaker  parts.  All  shoots  in- 
tended for  permanent  use  should  be  retained  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches. 

FoKM  OF  TRAINING. — This  to  a  careful  cultivator 
Is  an  important  item,  as  a  well-trained  tree  will 
produce  as  much  good  fruit  as  one  slovenly  trained. 
As  growth  progresses  the  shoots  should  be  laid  in 
either  by  nailing  or  tying  to  wires  as  fast  as  is  re- 
quired.    Some  persons  allow  the  branches  to  make 
a  foot  of  growth  before  they  think  of  fixing  them  to 
the  wall."  When  they  are  laid  in  as  soon  as  long 
enough   to   handle   they   receive   in   a   far  greater 
degree  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  wall. 
The  growth  as  it  progresses  is  solidified,  and  conse- 
quently Is  much  better  ripened  in  the  autumn,  a 
point  absolutely  essential  to  ensure  success  in  the 
season  following.     The  leaves  of  one  shoot  should 
not  overlap  those  of  Its  neighbour.    As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered,  whatever  pruning   the   trees   are 
likely  to  require  in  the  winter  ought  to  be  done  at 
this  time,  as  by  so  doing,  the  remaining  branches 
which   are   depended   upon   to   produce   the    next 
season's  crop  of  fruit  have  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity   to   become   thoroughly  ripened.     This   has 
been  our  practice,  and  has  resulted  satisfactorily. 
We  do  not  only  remove  some  of  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year's  growth,  but  any  weak  or  worn-out 
older   branches   are   cut   away  where   desirable  to 
make  room  for  others  of  more  promising  apiiearance, 
as  it  is  upon  the  healthy  young  branches  that  the 
best  crops  of  fruit  are  procured.     We   pay  strict 
attention    to    preserving    the   foliage   In   a   clean, 
healthy  condition  during  the  summer  months.  This, 
I  consider,  one  of  the  most  Important  matters.     It 
is  dlffic\ilt  to  lay  down  a  stated  time  when  the  trees 
should   be   syringed,  as    much    depends   upon   the 
weather  and  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  seasons, 
but  as  a  guide,  it  is  safe  to  begin  when  the  fruit  is 
taking  its  first  swelling  and  when  the  nights  are 
warm.     From  four  to  five  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
we  thoroughly  wash  the  foliage  of  the  trees  with 
the  garden  engine,  using  tepid  water;  if  the  weather 
be  very  hot  and  dry  the  syringing  Is  done  every 
night,  but  if  wet  and  cold  it  Is  varied  according  to 
circumstances.     After   a   very   hot   day   It   is   sur- 
prising what  an  amount  of  water  the  bricks  will 
absorb.     By  these   means  the  wall   is   made   cool, 
which  prevents  in  a  large  degree  the  spread  of  red 
spider  upon  the  foliage,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
thorough  washings  we  give  to  the  trees,  prevents 
spider  from  obtaining  a  footing  at  all.     I  find  that 
gentle  dewings  upon  the  ujjper  side  of  the  leaves  is 
not  of  much  service,  as  It  is  on  the  under  part  of 
the  leaves  where  the  enemy  lurks.     I  consider  a 
tree  Infested  with    red    spider   while  the  fruit   is 
making  Its  second  swelling  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
not  calculated  to  ripen  the  fruit  thoroughly,  or  to 
lay  up  a  good  foundation  for  the  succeeding  year's 
crop,  because  the  preservation  of  healthy  foliage  is 
the  only  way  in  %vhich  to  ensure  success.     We  do 
not  syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning,  becaui^e  the 
night  dews,  coupled  with  the  syringing  the  previous 


evening,  are  generally  sutiiclent  to  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  about  the  foliage.     Seldom  it  is  tliat 
we  are  troubled  with  green  or  black  fly  sini-e  we 
made  a  practice  of  thoroughly  washing  tlic  wiills 
during  the  winter  with  soapsuds  from  the  laundry. 
If  the  former  should  appear  we  use  tobacco  powder 
dusted  on  the  points  of  the  affected  shoots,  and  to 
destroy  the  latter    we   use   strong  tobacco  water, 
placing   the   liquid   In  a   saucer   and   dipping   the 
points  of  the  shoots  overhead  in  It.     Some  of  our 
trees,  particularly  those  upon  an  east  wall,  sutfir  a 
good  deal  in  the  early  spring  from  blistering  of  tlie 
leaves,  owing  to  their  being  exposed  to  keen  cast 
winds,   which   are   prevalent   in   this  part   of    tlie 
country.     The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  pick  ort' 
the  affected  parts  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  with 
warmer  weather  the  trees  outgrow  this  evil.     As 
our  trees  are  planted  high  we    water  very  freely 
during  active  growth,  and  after  the  fruit  Is  gatliered 
we  give  copious  supplies;  a  lack  of  water  at  the 
roots  at  any  season  if  the  trees  are  in  good  health  is 
very  detrimental  to  them.     Often  non-success  with 
the  trees  outside  may  be  traced  to  neglect  In  this 
one   detail,  especially -when   we   consider   what   a 
quantity   of    moisture    a   brick   wall   will    absorb 
Whatever  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  wall  below 
the  ground  line  Is  taken  from  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
If  the  trees  are  well  supplied  with  surface  roots, 
we    give    occasional    heavy    soaklngs   with    liquid 
manure  after  the  fruit  has  completed  its  stoning 
process.      The   quantity   of   water,  both  clear  and 
liquid  manure,  to  be  given  to  each  tree  depends 
entirely  upon  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  trees,  number  of  roots,  whether  they  are  deep 
or  shallow,  whether  the  soil  is  heavy  or  light  in 
character ;  if  the  former,  much  less  will  be  required. 
1  have  not  mentioned  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point  of   all  to  be   observed,  namely,  the 
roots,  because  without  these   In  proper  condition 
success  cannot  be  obtained.     It  often  happens  t  hat 
when  new  walls  are  built,  new  borders  made,  and 
fresh    trees    planted,   the    soil    round    about    and 
under  the  trees  settles  down  considerably;  while 
the    borders,    which   are   generally   devoted    to    a 
crop  of  some  sort  or  another,  by  the  addition  of 
annual  manurings,  soon  get  much  higher  than  the 
tree-line:    consequently,  unless  extra   care  be  oli- 
served,  the  roots  are  buried  to  a  great  extent.     To 
obviate  this  they  should  be  lifted   entirely.     Tlio 
best   time   Is   in   September   or   early   In   October, 
bringing  the  roots  close  to   the   surface,  covering 
them  sparingly  with  soil ;  over  this  place  a  layer  of 
fresh  manure  from  the  stables  if  the  land  is  at  all 
inclined  to  be  of  a  heavy  nature,  but  where  the  soil 
is  more  of  a  sandy  character  a  mixture  of  cow  and 
horse  manure  will  be  an  advantage.    Our  trees  always 
have  a  covering  of  one  of  these  manures  over  their 
roots,  laid  on  thinly  twice  a  year  at  least.     As  the 
manure   rots   down  the  roots  seem  to  revel  in  it. 
After  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered,  if  the  trees  do 
not  require  lifting,  the  roots  are  examined,  and  if  at 
all  bare  a  thin  covering  of  loam  is  added  with  which 
has  been  mixed  some  old  mortar.     This  is  firmly 
trodden  down  and  the  mulching  of  manure  applied, 
then  follows  a  good  soaking  of  clean  w-ater. 

A  firm  soil  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  essential 
to  success.  Keeping  the  roots  in  a  proper  manner 
by  lifting  them  to  the  surface  prevents  the  forma 
tion  of  "those  gross  growths  which  are  useless  as 
fruit-bearers.  Of  course,  all  these  details  of  culture 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  were  they 
carried  out,  would  be  futile  in  their  object  if  means 
were  not  taken  to  protect  the  trees  when  in  blossom. 
Many  are  the  schemes  adopted,  such  as  placing 
fishing-nets  and  evergreen  branches  over  the  trees, 
but  the  most  effectual  plan  of  protection  is  pro- 
perly-constructed roller-blinds.  These,  with  care, 
last  a  long  time  if  they  are  made  with  what  is 
called  No.  3  scrim  canvas.  Where  rollers  cannot 
be  fixed,  owing  to  low  walls  or  other  circumstances, 
a  strong  wire  fastened  under  tlie  wall-coping  will 
support  the  blinds  upon  rings  ;  these  can  be  pushed 
to  one  end  in  the  morning  and  drawn  along  again 
in  the  evening. 

No  doubt  there  are  localities  where  Peaches  will 
not  flourish  outside  owing  to  atmospheric  or  soil 
Influences  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  not  succeeding  in 


many  places  is  not  owing  to  the  fault  of  locality, 
but  in  a  great  measure  to  cultural  details.  A  selec- 
tion of  "early  sorts  is  all  In  favour  of  out-door 
Peach  culture  ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  had  last  year  a 
capital  crop,  which  ripened  well,  of  Walburton 
Late  Admirable,  and  if  this  late  variety  will  do 
well  here  (South  Hants)  other  early  kinds  will  do  in 
other  districts  not  so  favourably  situated. — S. 

It  is  years  since  Peach  trees  on  open  walls  pre- 
sented such  a  promising  look  as  at  present.  They 
are  not  only  wreathed  with  bloom,  but,  what  is  more 
Important,  the  leaves  are  unfolding  bright  and 
clean,  for  it  Is  just  in  the  first  flash  of  growth  that 
they  usually  get  crippled  with  fly,  and  once  the 
leaves  get  curled  and  blistered,  it  takes  half  the 
season  before  they  start  kindly  into  growth.  From 
where  I  am  now  writing  a  young  tree  is  growing 
that  has  been  admired  by  everyone  that  has  seen  it 
for  its  large  showy  blossoms,  one  side  of  the  tree 
being  in  full  bloom,  while  the  other  side  was  only 
in  bud,  and  now  the  leaves  on  the  one  side  and 
fruit  thickly  set  are  more  forward  than  other  trees 
in  unheated  glass  houses.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  a  flue  from  a  neighbour's  house  keeps  the  wall 
con.stantly  warm,  and  although  I  never  expect  to 
see  heated  walls  come  into  general  use,  I  can  testify 
in  this  Instance  to  the  Peach  tree  being  evidently 
benefited  by  it,  as  we  had  very  severe  frost  while  it 
was  in  bloom,  and  although  no  covering  was  ap- 
plied, I  should  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  bloom  is 
set.  This  tree  affords  yet  another  instance  of  the 
wonderful  recuperative  power  of  young  trees.  Dur- 
ing three  years  it  was  a  miserable-looking  specimen 
with  hardly  a  vestige  of  leaf  left  on  it,  but  I  perse- 
vered with  giving  "frequent  washings  of  soapsuds, 
and  it  grew  away  so  vigorously  that  it  is  now  as 
handsome  a  tree  as  anyone  might  wish  for.^  It  is 
suiprising  what  wood  a  Peach  will  make  in  one 
season,  and  altliough  Peaches  on  open  walls  were 
certainly  deteriorating  a  few  years  back,  I  observe 
a  decided  improvement  in  them  in  gardens  generally 
during  the  last  year  or  two. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


NOTES  ON  VINES. 
Wishing  to  renew  the  plants  in  our  Muscat  house 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  I  decided  to 
do  half  of  the  house  at  a  time.  The  Vines  have 
been  planted  twenty  years  in  an  outside  border  and 
brought  through  the  wall  into  the  Inside  border,  in 
which  they  soon  made  roots.  When  I  decided  to 
renew  them  I  cut  off  the  stem  just  outside  the  wall 
and  destroyed  the  roots,  and  made  a  new  outside 
border,  leaving  the  inside  stem  and  roots  untouched. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  an  experiment,  as  I  was 
uncertain  whether  or  not  there  were  enough  roots 
inside  the  house  to  sustain  the  growth  or  mature 
the  crop.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  result,  as 
they  broke  as  strong  as  at  any  previous  time,  and 
showed  more  bunches  than  were  wanted  to  furnish 
a  crop.  I  allowed  them  to  remain,  and  the  fruit 
ripened  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  it,  thus  showing  that 
the  loss  of  half  of  the  roots  had  no  effect  on  the  crop. 
The  Vines  are  equally  as  promising  this  season. 
When  the  old  rodsbave  finished  off  this  year's  crop 
they  will  be  destroyed,  as  the  young  ones,  planted 
last  Jmie  in  the  'outside  border,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  few  bunches  of  Grapes  next  year. 
The  inside  border  can  then  be  re-made,  so  that  the 
actual  loss  of  fruit  during  the  renewal  of  the  Vines 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum. 

Another  Vine,  which  had  been  trained  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  up  one  end  of  the  house  and  down 
the  other,  and  had  a  set  of  roots  at  each  end,  two 
years  ago  I  cut  in  two,  leaving  about  4  feet  of  bear- 
ing rod  on  the  end  furthest  fi'om  the  old  roots. 
This  is  growing  and  bearing  as  good  a  crop  as  the 
other.  In" which  the  sap  flows  in  a  natural  direction. 
These  two  cases  show  that  the  Vine  is  an  accommo- 
dating plant;  but  there  is  certainly  a  limit  to  its 
endunince,  of  which  I  have  evidence  in  the  case  of 
a  pot  Vine  that  I  had  the  curiosity  to  attempt  to 
grow  In  peat  Moss  alone  without  any  soil.  The 
Vine  was  potted  three  years  ago  when  dormant  In 
a  pot  11  Inches  in  diameter  in  Moss,  mixed  with 
about  half  a  pound  of  Clay's  fertiliser.  The  sub- 
sequent treatment  was  the  same  as  that  given  to 
other  Vines.     I  did  not  expect  to  see  it  show  fruit 
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tlic  lirst  year,  and  to  encourage  it  to  make  good 
wood  I  applied  a  small  quantity  of  the  fertiliser 
during  the  growing  season.  Each  season  it  made 
satisfactory  growth,  but  has  never  showed  any  fruit, 
thus  proving  that  the  Vine  requires  something  more 
substantial  than  decayed  Moss  and  concentrated 
manure  to  ensure  its  fruitfulness.  J.  C.  C. 


AMERICAN  CRANBERRIES  AND  OTHER 
FRUITS. 
I  HEAD  in  The  Garden,  Jan.  22  (p.  (iti)  that  the 
American  Cranberry,  "  when  cooked,  is  said  to  be 
very  palatable."  This  statement  sounds  odd  to  us 
in  America,  where  the  Cranberry  lias  come  to  be  one 
of  the  staple  fruit  products.  It  is  not  only  picked 
from  the  native  swamps  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  also  grown  on  a  large  scale.  The 
leading  Cranberry-growing  States  are  Massachusetts 
(at  Cape  Cod  and  vicinity),  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
.and  Connecticut.  Michigan,  which  leads  in  most 
fruit  industries  at  the  north,  is  also  growing  Cran- 
berries to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  New  Jersey  alone  there  are  some  5200  acres 
inider  Cranberry  culture.  The  entire  crop  in  the 
I'nited  States  last  year  from  cultis'ated  vines  was 
jirobably  not  far  from  G00,000  bushels. 

From  these  figures  you  will  understand  that  the 
Cranben'y  is  a  very  popular  fruit  in  America. 
Especially  will  you  ap])reciate  this  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  wild  Cranberry  marsh  are  annually  picked  over 
and  the  products  sold  or  used  for  home  consump- 
tion. Of  course,  we  never  eat  the  Cranberry  raw. 
Its  principal  use  is  for  sauces  and  pies.  Its 
aromatic,  rich  acid  is  refreshing  and  wholesome. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is  now  exported 
to  England. 

It  is  surprising  how  independent  we  Americans 
are  in  this  matter  of  fruit.  Nature  has  dealt  libe- 
rally with  us.  It  is  only  thirty  years  ago  that  the 
Cranberry  was  known  only  in  a  wild  state;  now  it 
is  much  improved,  and  several  good  varieties  have 
been  produced  and  are  now  in  cultivation.  Fifty 
years  ago  our  wild  Strawberry  w.as  scarcely  known 
to  cultivation ;  now  every  valuable  variety  of  our 
gardens  is  a  product  of  our  wild  species,  Fragaria 
virginiana  and  its  var.  illinoensis.  It  is  only  the 
amateur  who  now  grows  Jucunda  and  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  of  European  origin.  Along  our  northern 
borders  the  European  Fragaria  vesca  grows  wild, 
but  it  attracts  no  attention  from  the  horticulturist. 
All  our  Gr.ipes  of  out-dour  culture — .nnd  that  is  the 
almost  universal  culture  in  this  country — are  pro- 
ducts of  our  wild  species.  A  few  varieties,  as  the 
Rogers  hybrids,  are  crosses  between  our  own  species 
and  the  European.  Only  three  of  our  wild  varieties 
have  yet  been  ameliorated  to  any  extent ;  while 
nine  or  ten  more  species  are  waiting  to  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  cultivator.  Two  species  of  Raspberry, 
the  black  and  the  red  (Rubus  occidentalis  and  R. 
strigosus),  wild  in  all  our  woods,  have  given  us  the 
numerous  varieties  of  our  gardens  and  markets. 
The  European  sorts  are  grown  only  by  amateurs. 
Our  Blackberries  and  Dewberries,  fruits  of  bright 
promise,  are  oJEspring  of  the  Rubus  villosus  of  all 
our  copses.  Our  best  Gooseberries  are  also  of 
American  origin.  Of  course,  these  Gooseberries  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  great,  luscious  fruits  of 
your  English  gardens,  but  they  are  the  only  ones 
which  can  be  profitably  grown  here.  At  the  present 
time  our  native  Plums  are  receiving  much  attention, 
and  already  a  score  of  varieties  are  in  the  market. 
Twenty  distinct  wild  species  of  Prunus  are  found  in 
the  United  States. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Many  more  species  await  the 
cultivator  than  have  already  responded  to  his  care. 
America,  of  all  countries,  is  the  place  where  even 
the  unstudious  can  see  the  wonderful  influences  of 
cultivation  and  selection  upon  wild  [iroducts.  The 
originals  of  our  garden  plants  still  linger  in  our  fields, 
and  the  progress  of  development  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  men  who  are  still  active  remember  when  the 
garden  offspring  did  not  exist.  C.  M.  Hovey,  who 
gave  us  the  first  good  Strawberry,  still  lives  and 
works. 


I  read  with  amazement  the  statement  of  De 
Candolle,  in  his  "Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  that 
"  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  their  vast  territory, 
which  will  soon  supjjort  hundreds  of  millions  of 
inhabitants,  only  yields,  as  nutritious  plants  worth 
cultivating,  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  .and  the 
Gourds !"  "  L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr. 

Mivhujan  A'jriouUural  College. 


GRAPES  MRS.  PEARSON  AND  GOLDEN 
QUEEN. 
My  experience  in  regard  to  Grape  Mrs.  Pearson  is 
fully  confirmatory  of  that  recorded  in  The  Gaeden 
(p.  3(53)  by  Mr.  Coleman.  We  have  never  kept  it 
beyond  the  month  of  March — never  attempted  in 
fact — but  on  many  ocKisions  we  have  had  it  in  first- 
class  condition  throughout  that  month.  The  high 
character  given  it  by  Mr.  Coleman  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Barron  in  his  book  on  Vines,  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  quality,  is  hardly  high  enough,  for 
whilst  the  flavour  is  more  piquant  than  the  Muscat, 
the  rich,  aromatic  taste  is  as  pronounced  as  is  that 
quality  in  Chasselas  Musque,  and  in  these  respects 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Vines  growing  on 
the  parent  stock  and  grafted  on  the  stock  of  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  in  both  of  which  forms  it  is  grown 
here.  It  crops  prodigiously  on  both  stocks,  but, 
curiou.sly  enough,  the  Vine"  grafted  on  Buckland 
Sweetwater  bears  the  more  freely  of  the  two,  yet 
this  variety  (Buckland)  has  always  proved  a  shy 
fruiter  here.  The  only  other  difference  that  a 
foreign  stock  seems  to  have  made  is  in  the  form  of 
the  bunch,  the  natural  contour  of  which  is  more 
after  the  form  of  Chasselas  Musque,  namely,  long, 
with  added  shoulders;  on  the  Buckland  stock  the 
bunches  run  larger,  the  shoulders  generally  being  of 
a  size  disproportionate — too  large — for  the  length 
of  the  bunch.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
colo\ir  was  brighter  on  this  stock,  but  several  have 
said  they  coulcl  not  discern  it,  and  it  may  have  been 
that  "  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  as 
bright  colour  is  the  one  great  defect  of  the  variety — 
at  least,  we  have  never  been  able  to  colour  it  beyond 
a  pale  yellow.  Now  for  a  word  of  commendation 
of  a  more  unpopidar  variety,  namely.  Golden  Queen. 
We  bought  both  this  and  Mrs.  Pearson  from  the 
raiser,  the  late  Mr.  Pearson,  as  soon  as  they  were 
sent  out,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  have 
grown  them  ever  since,  suflicient  jiroof  surely  that 
they  have  turned  out  satisfactorily.  As  regards 
Golden  Queen,  the  mistake  the  raiser  made  was  to 
send  it  out  as  an  early  variety,  as  it  is  a  Grape  that 
takes  quite  as  long  to  ripen  as  does  Alicante,  and  is 
explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  not 
thoroughly  tested  it.  However,  this  was  done,  and 
it  has  no  doubt  tended  somewhat  to  bring  tlic 
variety  into  disrepute,  because  being  planted  in 
early  houses  growers  found  that  at  the  time  their 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water were  ripe  this  Grape  was  still  green  and  as 
sour  as  a  Goosebeiry;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
hard  words  were  spoken  concerning  it,  and  sum- 
mary judgment  pronounced  in  the  form  of  its  ex- 
clusion from  miiny  vineries  almost  before  the  plants 
had  got  into  full  bearing.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, impulse  did  not  gain  the  mastery,  and  the 
variety  was  kept,  and  being  grafted  on  Buckland 
Sweetwater  stocks  in  an  intermediate  house  it  has 
now  become  an  established  favourite,  the  quality 
being  so  totally  different  to  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  Grape,  for  whilst  the  flesh  is  firm,  crackling,  and 
full  of  juice,  the  flavour  is  sweet  with  a  faint  smack 
of  the  Muscat  in  it.  On  the  Buckland  stock  the 
colour  is  always  a  clear  golden,  and  the  berries 
longer  than  are  those  from  the  parent  stock.  There 
is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  size  or  form  of 
bunch,  but  the  colour  of  fruit  from  Vines  growing 
on  their  own  roots  is  less  bright,  and  sometimes 
from  bad  management  in  ventilation  it  is  quite  a 
dingy  brown.  The  variety  will  not  keep  quite  so 
long  as  Mrs.  Pearson,  but  it  has  the  desirable  pro- 
perty of  being  just  as  sprightly  and  refreshing  to 
the  palate  when  shrivelled  as  it  is  when  in  a  jilump 
condition.  W.  WlLDSMlTH. 


facing  east  have  stood  the  winter  well,  not  a  plant 
being  dead  or  apparently  in  the  least  injured : 
King  of  the  Earlies,  The  Captain,  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling,  Goldfinder,  Countess,  Bicton  Pine,  Helena 
Gloede,  Auguste  Decaisne,  Eleanor,  Elton  Pine, 
Frogmore  Pine,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
Comtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury.  I  cannot  report  so 
favourably  on  one  lot  of  IJritish  Queen,  for  the 
plants  at  present  appear  to  be  injured  past  recovery. 
I  may  mention  that  when  I  was  making  up  a  selec- 
tion of  Strawberries  two  years  ago,  I  received  plants 
from  various  sources,  and  amongst  them  two  dif- 
ferent lots  of  British  Queen,  one  from  Kent  and  the 
other  from  the  west  of  England.  The  Kent  plants 
are  the  ones  which  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  severe  winter,  and  seeing  that  both  lots  came 
from  well-known  sources,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  two  different  sorts  sent  out  under  the 
same  name,  and  if  so,  it  will  account  for  the  British 
Queen  thriving  in  one  place  and  failing  in  another. 
As  the  plants  did  not  bear  much  fruit  last  season, 
having  been  pilanted  late,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  them,  as  I  hope  to  do  this  year.  Lucas 
is  another  sort  which  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  only 
about  a  half  of  the  plants  being  alive. — J.  C.  C. 


Strawberry  plants  in  spring. — The  follow- 
ing sorts  of  Strawberry  plants  planted  on  a  horder 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Orchard  Hou.se-s. 
Although  the  season  is  very  late, forcing  gardeners 
have  little  cause  for  complaint,  as  I  find  houses 
started  on  certain  dates  are  decidedly  in  advance  of 
the  stage  they  had  reached  on  this  1st  day  of  May 
last  year.  Orchard  houses  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule,"  and,  provided  May  flowers  can  grow  without 
the  assistance  of  April  showers,  of  which  we  have 
had  but  one,  and  that  was  a  heavy  snowstorm,  pot 
Peaches  and  other  fruits  will  be  well  up  to  the 
mark,  and  probably  more  plentiful  than  usual. 
Until  within  the  past  few  years  the  orchard  house 
was  looked  upon  as  an  expensive  luxury,  but 
now  we  find  it  doing  duty  for  the  early  Peach  house 
which  is  retarded  for  a  month  or  more,  and  where 
the  most  suitable  early  varieties  are  selected  for 
forcing,  the  result  is  a  considerable  gain  in  point  of 
time,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  quality.  To 
those  who  must,  and  will,  have  ripe  Peaches  early 
in  May,  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Early  Louise, 
and  other  semi-clingstones  answer  very  well,  but 
fair  quality  ever  being  the  test  of  merit,  trees  from 
a  better  section  should  be  selected.  Hale's  Early 
is  highly  praised,  I  suppose  because  it  forces  and 
colours  well ;  certainly  not  for  its  quality,  as  fruit 
from  the  most  favoured  spot  under  glass  or  against 
a  wall  can  never  compare  with  the  A  Bee,  the  Mig- 
nonnes.  Early  Silver,  and  others  with  Noblesse 
blood  in  their  veins.  Although  I  have  never  tried 
the  experiment,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a 
most  interesting  early  houseful  of  trees  might  be 
made  by  potting  up  a  given  number  of  all  the 
Jlignonnes,  including  the  new  large  Early,  the  Early 
Grosse  and  the  old  G.  Mignonne,  Royal  Kensington, 
a  very  fine  old  member  of  the  family,  and  Belle 
Beauce,  not  only  the  brightest  Peach  grown,  but  the 
parent  of  the  large  Early  Mignonne,  the  cream  of 
the  cream  of  Rivers'  best  seedlings.  All  of  these 
are  of  the  highest  quality,  very  handsome,  and 
travel  well  when  gathered  and  packed  before  they  are 
quite  ripe.  I  have  often  stated  that  shortening  back 
the  shoots  of  the  past  year  may  be  deferred  until 
the  fruit  is  swelling.  These  remarks  apply  specially 
to  the  Mignonnes,  which  sometimes  cast  their  inter- 
mediate wood-buds  when  kept  too  dry  at  the  root 
through  the  winter.  Once  a  good  lead,  with  plenty 
of  fniit  behind  it,  has  been  secured,  the  summer 
pinching  must  have  regular  attention,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  rush  of  sap  into  a  few  shoots  near  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  whilst  those  near  the  rims  of  the 
pots  as  well  as  the  fruit  w-ill  suffer.  When  early 
houses  have  been  thinned  for  the  last  time  and  the 
frait  shows  signs  of  colouring,  a  little  more  heat 
with  plenty  of  air  may  be  given,  as  trees  in  pots 
placed  in  a  warm  medium  will  stand  sharp  forcing; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quality  will 
be  good  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  and  the 
amount  of  sun  and  fresh  air  to  which  the  fruit  is 
exposed.  Good  mulching  or  top-dressing  and  feed- 
ing must,  of  course,  be  freely  plied,  and  vigorous 
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syringing  twice  a  day  until  tlie  Peaches  sliow  signs 
of  transparency,  may  be  continued.  Wlien  this 
stage  is  readied,  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere  will  favour 
ripening,  and  bring  out  the  delicious  aroma  by  which 
good  fruit  can  always  be  distinguished. 

Gatlierhuj  the  fruit.—  Vfhen  to  the  practised  eye 
the  most  forward  trees  have  reached  the  changing 
point  the  syringe  must  be  withheld  and  the  heavy 
root  waterings  reduced,  but  not  discontinued,  other- 
wise all  the  fruit  will  be  ripened  off  in  a  few  days. 
This  slight  check  will  soon  cause  some  of  the  friiit 
on  each  tree  to  soften  at  the  apex,  but  being  hard 
near  the  stalk  a  few  hours  longer  will  do  no  harm. 
Still,  every  Peach  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  dead 
ripe,  as  this  process  can  always  be  completed  in  the 
warm  fiiiit  room,  where  they  can  remain  until 
wanted  for  use.  In  this  halt  -  ripe  state,  how- 
ever, the  most  delicate  handling  is  necessary,  as 
every  finger  mark  leaves  a  bruise,  and  a  bruise 
means  premature  decay;  therefore,  the  better  to 
avoid  this,  with  a  pad"  of  cotton  wool  in  the  left 
hand  and  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors  in  the  right,  each 
Peach  should  be  dexterously  detached  and  placed 
on  a  square  of  silver  paper"  in  a  well-padded,  flat- 
bottomed  basket.  If  daily  gatherings  are  made  and 
the  Peaches  are  never  handled,  they  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  in  good  condition,  and  "there  will  be  no 
loss  of  fruit  or  flavour,  as  so  often  happens  when 
people  persist  in  allowing  their  Peaches  to  hang 
until  they  are  dead  ripe,  the  point  at  which  fermen- 
tation and  decay  set  in.  Slightly  under-ripe  is  tlie 
proper  gathering  state  for  home  iise,  but  when  the 
Peaches  are  intended  for  travelling  or  market  pur- 
poses they  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  full 
size,  well  coloured,  and  inclining  to  transparency. 
Each  fruit  should  then  be  folded  in  a  piece  of  silver 
paper  and  firmly  packed  one  layer  deep  in  dry,  elastic 
Moss  placed  in  shallow  boxes.  Being  so  tender 
many  people  approach  the  packing  table  under  the 
impression  that  this  operation  must  be  tenderly 
performed,  but  this  is  a  very  great  mistake,  a"s 
tender  fruits  of  all  kinds  should  be  made  firm  in 
the  boxes,  otherwise  the  packing  gives  way,  when 
the  finest  samples  are  ruined  by  friction. 

General  /louses.— The  fruit  in  these,  even  without 
the  aid  of  fire-heat,  will  now  be  set  and  swelling 
freely;  indeed,  many  of  the  most  advanced  trees 
will  have  been  disbudded  and  partially  thinned. 
The  management  of  a  mixed  orchard  house  from 
this  time  forward  may  be  divided  into  a  few  simple 
operations,  but  simple  as  they  are,  they  must  be 
performed  at  the  right  time;"  they  must  be  per- 
formed well,  and  the'person  in  charge  must  be  well 
up  in  details.  Fire  heat  more  or  less  may  be  given 
where  time  is  an  object,  otherwise  solar  beat  with 
early  closing  in  fairly  good  summers  will  bring  the 
finest  fruit  to  maturity.  Air,  good  food,  and  plenty 
of  water  are  imperative.  If  we  go  back  to  the  early 
days,  we  find  the  pioneer.  Rivers,  advising  hi"s 
readers  to  syringe  well  soon  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  To  open  the  ventilators  so  soon  as  the 
temperature  commenced  rising,  more  air,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  being  given  until  the  maximum  was 
reached.  Reduction  step  by  step  in  due  course 
took  place  when  finally  the  afternoon  bath  with 
plenty  of  solar  heat  made  all  safe  for  the  day.  Our 
orchard  houses  have  been  greatly  improved  in  ap- 
pearance, but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  original 
is  as  good  as  the  ornate,  as  we  then  as  now  had  an 
abundance  of  light,  and  ventilation,  if  anything,  has 
been  rather  cribbed  by  the  modern  builder;  conse- 
quently, for  hardy  trees  that  must  have  room  to 
expand  and  breathe  plenty  of  fresh  air,  our  progress 
from  a  cultural  point  has  "possibly  gone  a  step  back- 
ward. The  most  impatient  fruits  are  Plums  and 
Cherries.^  Pears  were  considered  so,  but  once  esta- 
blished in  pots  and  well  ripened  they  are  quite  as 
manageable  as  Peaches,  and  should  occujiy  a  good 
section  in  the  mixed  orchard  house.  So"  far,  al- 
though morning  frosts  have  been  sharp,  they  have 
been  dry;  consequently  the  coldest,  the  most  dilapi- 
dated houses  are  .safe,  and  will  continue  so,  provided 
we  give  insects  the  quietus  on  their  first  arrival; 
feed  freely  with  top-dressing  and  liquid  from  the 
time  the  fruit  commences  swelling,  and  syringe  the 
trees  twice  daily  on  fine  days,  especially  during  the 
continuance  of  this  dry,  harsh  weather. 


Melons. 
Under  the  false  impression  that  Melons  are 
swamp  plants,  many  people  make  provision  for 
giving  them  any  amount  of  water  and  stagnant 
vapour,  but  they  do  not  always  lay  good  plans  for 
producing  the  dry  roasting  surface  so  antagonistic 
to  canker  and  essential  to  flavour  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  The  pot  system  oifers  many  facilities  for 
drenching,  flooding,  and  feeding  when  the  plants 
are  growing  and  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and  provided 
the  stems  are  elevated  up  to  or  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  rims  of  the  pots,  the  change  from  moist 
to  diy  heat  can  be  graduated  to  a  nicety.  In  very 
early  houses  this  state  will  now  be  necessary,  and 
when  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  changing  colour  the 
supply  of  water  poured  in  round  the  insides  of  the 
pots  must  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  sufficient 
to  prevent  tlie  foliage  from  flagging.  The  afternoon 
closing  with  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  saturation 
must  also  be  discontinued ;  but  not  so  the  heat,  as 
a  high  temperature  with  a  circulation  of  dry  air  is 
the  main  factor  in  securing  flavour.  If  all  the 
fruits  on  a  given  plant  commence  ripening  together 
water  may  be  entirely  withheld,  especially  if  any  of 
the  roots  have  found  their  way  through  the  aper- 
tures into  the  sods  of  turf  below,  and  cutting  must 
be  deferred  until  the  aroma  is  strong,  and  the  stalks, 
by  cracking  freely,  show  that  their  work  is  nearly 
finished.  Sound  Melons  will  keep  for  a  long  time 
after  they  are  cut. — some  varieties  longer  than 
others,  always  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  warm 
room,  from  which  fresh  air  is  not  excluded.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  keep  them  in  a  sound  con- 
dition until  their  fine  piquant  flavour  has  passed 
away;  therefore,  growers  should  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  capabilities  before 
they  try  long  keeping,  as  one  good  Melon  is  worth 
a  dozen  bad  ones. 

Where  the  pot  system  is  regularly  followed  up 
there  should  always  be  a  reserve  or  manufacturing 
pit  for  producing  stock,  one  of  the  main  points 
being  quick  growth  from  the  seed  to  the  finish. 
Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  fruit  from  the 
first  set  of  plants  the  pit  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  to  free  it  from  filth  and  insects,  and  the 
better  to  secure  a  sharp  fermentation  a  portion  of 
the  old  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  fresh 
plunging  material.  Leaves  cannot  be  surjjassed,  as 
they  give  heat  and  vapour  at  the  outset  and  food  at 
the  finish.  ^Yhen  the  bottom-heat  ranges  from  80° 
to  00°,  strong  plants  established  in  their  fruiting 
pots  may  be  drami  from  the  nursing  pit.  Plunged 
to  the  rims  at  once,  and,  provided  all  goes  well,  they 
will  reach  the  flowering  stage  in  a  few  days. 

Succession  plants  now  swelling  oft  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  will  take  copious  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  at 
a  temperature  of  S0°  to  85°,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  bottom  heat.  Ventilation  should  be 
liberal  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  shut- 
ting up  with  good  sjTinging  in  time  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  00"  must  follow  on  fine  afternoons. 
Melons  under  high  pressure  after  the  beginning  of 
May  swell  very  fast ;  consequently  their  feeding- 
time  is  short ;  but  by  top-dressing  with  rich  turfy 
loam,  very  fine  bone-dust,  and  other  highly  concen- 
trated stimulants,  fruit  of  the  largest  size  consis- 
tent with  quality  can  be  secured,  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  over-swell  Melons,  as  we  sometimes  see 
them  coarse  and  as  hollow  as  Pumpkins,  but  they 
are  never  good.  Moderate  feeding,  therefore,  is 
best,  and  the  better  to  enable  the  plants  to 
assimilate  their  food,  all  laterals  should  be 
judiciously  pinched  and  trained  over  vacant  parts 
of  the  trellis,  as  quality  and  flavour  so  greatly  de- 
pend upon  a  profusion  of  clean,  healthy  leaves. 

Melons  in  frames.^lt  it  be  true  that  fortune 
attends  those  who  know  how  to  wait,  those  who 
have  not  yet  turned  out  their  plants  are  sure  to  be 
right,  as  May  is  undoubtedly  the  best  month  for 
commencing  their  growth  in  pits  and  frames.  The 
hills  for  frame  plants  should  be  high,  narrow,  and 
solid  ;  the  plants  not  deeply  buried  should  be  placed 
on  the  very  apes,  as  they  should  neither  be  earthed 
up  nor  open  to  flooding  with  water.  Necessarily 
they  need  not  be  less  than  2  feet  from  the  glass,  as 
short  stems  can  be  raised  to  the  trellis,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  be  made  to  settle  with  the  bed, 


otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  strangling.  We 
do  not  hear  much  about  the  strangling  or  drawing 
of  the  stems  of  Melons  to  the  cracking  tension,  but 
it  is  very  common  and  the  unsuspected  cause  of 
canker  and  collapse  where  large  fruit  and  leaves 
cannot  obtain  supplies  of  moisture  fast  enough. 
Once  fairly  started,  these  frame  plants,  carefully 
guarded  from  checks,  will  make  rapid  progress  and 
soon  fill  the  space  allotted  to  them.  Quantity  of 
vine  is  not,  however,  all  we  want ;  we  must  have 
quality,  and  this — a  short-jointed,  wiry  growth — can 
only  be  secured  by  training  thinly  in  a  brisk  tem- 
perature that  will  admit  of  liberal  ventilation.  If 
all  the  plants  start  well  together,  the  pinching  of 
the  main  shoots  will  induce  a  flush  of  female  flowers, 
from  which  the  crop  of  fruit  should  be  secured,  and 
these  should  be  carefully  fertilised  from  day  today, 
each  shoot  being  drawn  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  as  moisture  is  an  impediment.  Modern  growers 
sometimes  pinch  these  shoots  close  to  the  fruit  be- 
fore they  open,  but  the  old  school,  no  doubt  includ- 
ing the  veteran  grower,  the  late  Mr.  Bailey,  allowed 
their  fniit  to  set  first,  and  then  pinched  back  to  the 
first  joint  in  advance.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted, 
the  secret  of  success  consists  in  thinning  back  to  a 
given  number  of  fruits  of  uniform  size  and  age,  that 
will  be  likely  to  run  well  together.  Frame  Melons 
sliould  be  very  carefully  watered  until  they  attain 
the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  when  flooding  with  good 
liquid  will  help  them  ;  and  the  old-fashioned  over- 
head watering  with  clear  water  at  a  temperature  of 
S5°,  about  3  p.m.  once  or  twice  a  week,  may  precede 
shutting  up  on  the  hottest  afternoons.  On  other 
days  the  syringe  may  be  plied  right  freely,  but  the 
lights  must  be  shut  at  once,  otherwise  scalding  will 
follow.  External  management  will  include  the 
linings,  which  must  be  renovated  back  and  front 
alternately,  and  covering  with  good,  dry  mats,  can- 
vas, or  other  materials,  throughout  the  season. 

House  Cucumbers, 
either  in  pots  or  beds  over  hot-water  pipes,  will 
now  take  enormous  quantities  of  water,  and  the 
roots  will  well  repay  liberal  top-di-essing.  If  their 
removal  is  anticipated,  a  good  covering  of  rotten 
manure  may  be  applied,  otherwise  it  must  be 
avoided,  as  strong,  moist  heat  and  manure  soon 
fill  the  beds  with  worms.  The  syringe,  too,  must 
be  vigorously  plied,  not  only  from  within,  but  on 
fine  evenings  from  without,  as  filth,  spider,  and 
mildew  soon  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  stoutest 
foliage.  Clear  sulphur  or  soot  water,  and  occa- 
sionally a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ijotassium,  may 
be  used  with  great  advantage,  always  provided 
the  plants  are  thoroughly  syringed  with  clear  water 
and  shaded  the  following  morning.  Next  to  clean- 
liness, light  cropping  must  be  constantly  observed, 
as  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  renovate  beds,  or  re- 
suscitate old  plants,  where  they  are  heavily  handi- 
capped by  a  quantity  of  useless  fruit.  A  good 
Cucumber-grower  cuts  olf  every  unpromising  fruit 
as  soon  as  it  shows,  and  by  this  means  husbands 
the  vigour  of  his  plants;  he  also  ventilates  freely 
on  fine  mild  forenoons,  and  closes  early  with  a 
strong  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture.  Treated 
in  this  way,  systematic  shading  can  always  be 
avoided,  especially  where  the  trellises  are  movable, 
and  can  be  lowered  in  summer  to  admit  of  a 
continuous  circulation  of  air  between  the  foliage 
and  the  glass. 

SjiTinrj-sotrn  plants,  still  clean  and  healthy,  will 
now  be  giving  plenty  of  fine  fruit  at  the  cost  of 
very  little  trouble.  The  great  rock  to  be  avoided 
is  overcropping ;  in  all  other  respects  treatment 
that  will  keep  old  plants  in  health  will  produce 
tlie  most  satisfactory  results  amongst  young  ones. 

Frame  plants. — These  will  now  be  very  useful,  as 
they  will  keep  many  families  supjilied  during  the 
time  the  winter  house,  heated  with  hot  water,  is 
|jroducing  its  quota  of  Melons.  The  great  secret  in 
the  culture  of  these,  as  of  frame  Melons,  is  quick 
growth,  with  plenty  of  side  and  bottom-heat,  venti- 
lation, the  reverse  of  coddling,  and  early  closing, 
with  the  overhead  shower-bath.  The  best  compost, 
as  I  have  so  often  stated,  is  a  sound  fibry  loam  that 
will  grow  a  good  Pelargonium  without  the  aid  of 
rotten  manure,  old  lime  rubble,  or  rough  chai'red 
garden  refuse.     When  these  are  thoroughly  incor- 
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porated  and  added  as  reiiuircd,  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality  and  flavour  may  be  depended  upon.  Frame 
t'ucumbers  should  now  be  manipulated  three  times 
a  week,  otherwise  a  great  deal  of  vigour  will  be  lost, 
and  independently  of  checks  from  the  removal  of 
arms  full  of  vines,  where  points  only  should  be 
taken,  the  plants  will  soon  become  infested  by  in- 
sects, when  frame  plants  may  as  well  be  consigned 
to  the  limbo  already  prepared  by  "  W."  for  frame 
Potatoes  and  cap-glass  Cauliflowers. 

Yet  another  very  useful  section  of  the  family  I 
must  draw  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  batches  of 
plants  intended  for  following  these  frame  Cucum- 
bers and  other  unprofitably  forced  vegetables.  Good, 
hardy  black  or  white-spined  varieties  are  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  they  should  be  once 
pinched  to  induce  side  shoots,  and  well  hardened 
to  lit  them  for  future  treatment,  which  may  be 
considered  intermediate  between  the  heated  frame 
and  the  cap-glassed  ridge.  W.  0. 


FIG  GROWING  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

The  reference  made  to  my  "jeremiad"  on  the 
prospects  of  kitchen  gardening  by  Mr.  Coleman 
last  week  shows  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  appre- 
ciate my  observations,  which  he  says  he  had  read, 
but  which  he  could  not  have  read  carefully,  or  he 
wovdd  have  seen  that  I  still  advocated  the  home 
culture  of  those  crops  that  could  not  be  had  as 
good  or  good  enough  from  the  m.arket,  and  among 
these  I  w'ould  include  Figs,  because  they  cannot  be 
bought  in  this  country,  for  I  do  not  class  fresh  Figs 
from  the  tree  and  dried  Figs  "  from  Smyrna "  to- 
gether, as  Mr.  Coleman  does.  I  know  Figs  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors,  too,  not  only  in  his  favoured 
county,  but  500  miles  farther  north,  and  between 
these  points.  As  to  Mr.  t'oleman's  remark  that 
"  surely  the  more  a  man  grows  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  the  better  his  services  will  be  appre- 
ciated," I  would  not  endorse  it.  With  those  who 
take  a  pride  in  growing  crops  regardless  of  expense, 
outsiders  have  nothing  to  do,  and  it  was  not  for 
them  so  much  that  I  wrote.  The  only  comment  I 
would  offer  on  such  persons  is  that  no  credit  at- 
taches to  their  feats.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
I  say  that  crops  that  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion do  not  represent  useful  services  or  energy,  but 
only  waste  and  extravagance,  and  are  not  commend- 
able from  any  point  of  view.  This,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  those  engaged 
in  other  productive  industries,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Coleman  will  tell  us  why  gardening  should  be  an 
exception !  When  I  see  "  able  men  having  the 
charge  of  large  gardens  "  growing  poor,  flavourless 
early  Peas,  for  example,  that  never  do  anvthing  like 
pay  the  cost  of  stakes  and  staking,  let  alone  other 
culture,  and  when  as  many  Peas  as  will  supply  the 
need  and  of  better  quality  can  be  had  cheaper  in 
the  market,  I  put  him  down  as  a  man  who  is  not 
doing  much  good  in  his  generation.  Late  Marrows 
might  be  better  grown  at  home.  I  fancy  it  would 
baffle  Mr.  Coleman  or  anyone  in  a  similar  position 
to  account  for  the  use  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
kitchen  garden  produce.  What  becomes  of  all  the 
acres  of  Cabbages,  greens,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broc- 
coli, Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  itc,  to  name  only  one 
class  of  vegetables  ?  When  we  find  in  a  moderate- 
sized  kitchen  garden  perhaps  1000  or  2000  Broc- 
coli grown,  a  proportionate  quantit.y  of  summer 
Cauliflowers,  and  thousands  of  others  of  theBrassica 
tribe,  and  only  a  few  people  to  consume  such  things 
at  the  rate  of  a  spoonful  or  two  each  per  day,  and 
many  days  during  the  absence  of  the  family  when 
perhaps  none  are  used  at  ail,  one  wonders  where  it 
all  goes.  Can  Mr.  Coleman  tell  us?  I  think  I  can 
guess.  Quantities  go  to  seed  or  to  waste  in  various 
ways  unless  sold,  and  there  is  as  a  rule  no  market 
for  such  stuff  in  season.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
such  things  are  bought  at  the  market,  even  at  a 
good  price,  it  is  surprising  how  few  serve  the  pur- 
pose and  yet  leave  enough  for  everybody  without  any 
waste.  Supposing  these  things  to  be  true  to  any 
extent,  what  good  gardener  can  defend  them?  The 
truth  is,  the  conditions  of  private  gardening  are 
greatly  altered,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  conform 


to  them,  and  those  who  realise  the  fact  soonest  will 
be  regarded  as  the  best  men.  W. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

CAPSicr:MS  and  chillies. 

If  these  are  required  in  quantity  for  pickling  in 
a  green  state,  there  is  no  more  economical 
method  than  growing  them  in  the  open  air.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  must  simply  be 
planted  in  any  position  and  in  tlie  manner  com- 
mon to  most  vegetable  crops,  for,  though  pro- 
bably they  would  do  well  treated  in  this  way  in 
the  most  southern  parts  of  our  island,  they  wi'l 
not  do  so  here.  Although  favoured  with  a  good 
climate  and  a  liglit,  warm  soil,  we  have  to  assist 
these  by  giving  over  to  them  the  warmest  sunny 
aspect  and  a  slight  hotbed  to  start  the  plants 
into  growth.  Given  these  two  conditions,  we 
have  never  yet  encountered  the  least  difficulty 
in  getting  abundant  supplies,  ripe  and  unripe, 
from  the  open  air.  Our  usual  place  for  growing 
them  is  a  raised  border  facing  due  south,  and 
the  heat  to  ensure  a  good  start  into  growth  is 
obtained  by  digging  out  a  trench  from  1 5  inches 
to  18  inches  deep,  and  of  such  width  and  length 
as  the  plants  are  expected  to  require  ;  the  trench 
is  then  filled  with  the  short  Grass  from  the  lawn, 
intermixed  with  auj'  sjiare  stable  litter  we  may 
have  ;  the  soil  dug  out  from  the  trench  is  then 
levelled  over  the  bed,  the  bulk  of  fermenting 
material  being  limited  :  it  is  seldom  that  the 
heat  ever  reaches  too  high  a  figure,  but  plant- 
ing should  always  be  deferred  till  there  is  a 
certaint}'  that  it  will  not  do  so.  A  bottom  heat 
of  80°  is  the  highest  at  which  planting  may  be 
done  with  safety,  and  when  this  temperature  is 
not  likely  to  be  exceeded,  planting  out  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  made.  The  dis- 
tance apart  of  plants  will,  of  course,  vary  ac 
cording  to  the  varieties  to  be  planted.  For  large- 
fruited  and  strong-growing  varieties,  stich  as 
Long  Red,  Long  Yellow,  Bell,  and  the  hand- 
some yeUow-fruited  kind.  Prince  of  Wales, 
20  inches  or  21  inches  is  none  too  much  ;  whilst 
18  inches  is  ample  for  all  kinds  of  small-fruited 
ChiUics. 

Time  to  sow. — As  with  everything  else,  suc- 
cess is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  a  good 
start,  and  therefore  good  plants  are  indispens- 
able ;  hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  seeds  be 
sown  and  raised  in  heat  early  in  March,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  planting  out  by  the 
middle  of  May.  We  sow  thinly  in  pans,  and 
place  in  a  hotbed  to  germinate,  pot  off  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  handleil,  and  grow  them  on  in 
light,  airy  positions  in  early  and  second  early 
Peach  houses.  Greenfly  is  sometimes  very 
troublesome  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and 
the  most  eft'ectual  w-ay  to  destroy  the  same  is  to 
dip  the  plants  in  tobacco-water,  a  precaution 
that  we  always  take  immediately  prior  to  plant- 
ing out  of  doors,  then  syringing  and  heavy  rain 
keep  them  free  of  insects.  In  the  way  of  general 
cultivation  there  is  really  very  little  to  be  done 
other  than  keeping  the  plants  well  supplied 
with  water,  the  bed  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
surface  soil  loose,  that  sunshine  and  air  may 
the  more  readily  exercise  their  beneficial  in- 
fluences. The  more  robust  varieties  require 
sta'  ing  ;  in  fact,  it  is  safest  to  put  sticks  to  all, 
and  thus  prevent  breakage  from  high  winds  and 
heavy  rains. 

Pot  plants. — We  always  grow  a  few  in  this 
way  for  house  decoration,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  plants  so  grown  have  been  .so  poor 
in  comparison  with  the  open-air  plants,  that  we 
have  had  a  few  of  the  best  of  them  potted  up 


and  that  have  done  so  well  that  the  others  were 
discarded,  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  open-air 
over  indoor  cultivation.  On  another  occasion, 
late  in  the  season,  when  an  unexpected  caU  was 
made  on  us  for  a  quantity  of  ripe  fruit,  a  ma- 
nure frame  was  prepared,  and  a  number  of  the 
best  fruited  plants  transferred  thereto,  where 
they  ripened  off  their  frnit  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  due,  I  tliink,  to  the  check  of  lifting,  which 
arrested  growth  and  promoted  rapid  maturity. 
Hence  it  will  ]je  seen  that  the  open-air  method 
of  growth  possesses  other  advantages  besides  the 
jjroduction  of  large  quantities  of  fruit  for 
pickling. 

TOMATO  CULTIVATION. 

To  those  who  have  the  requisite  convenience,  and 
require  a  regular  and  prolonged  supply  of  Tomatoes, 
I  would  recommend  them  to  grow  them  on  the 
extension  system.  Its  principal  merits  consist  in 
producing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit  for  a 
lengthened  period  with  a  deal  less  trouble  than  on 
the  restrictive  plan.  The  only  drawback  to  its 
general  adoption  that  I  know  of  is  that  it  cannot 
be  so  well  practised  outdoors  on  account  of  our 
seasons  being  too  short,  but  in  any  moderately 
heated  structure,  with  space  for  root  action  and  a 
command  of  ordinary  soil  mixed  with  well  rotted 
manure,  the  plan  will  be  found  very  advantageous. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  well  known  that  the  Tomato  will 
grow  up  the  roof  of  a  house  or  on  a  back  wall  with 
tlie  \igour  of  a  Grape  Vine,  and  when  once  esta- 
blished will  throw  out  a  number  of  side  shoots  and 
fruit  at  every  joint.  These,  it  properly  thinned  and 
stopped  at  a  joint  or  two  bej'ond,  will  become  ripe 
in  regular  order,  and  that,  too,  after  the  fniit  on  the 
main  stem  has  come  to  perfection.  After  the 
plants  have  reached  their  allotted  space  in  height 
they  will  become  bare  at  the  bottom,  but  they 
invariably  throw  up  shoots  from  the  base  equally  as 
fruitful  as  the  others.  The  best  of  these  should"  be 
selected  and  trained  up  in  a  regular  way  with  a 
view  to  fill  up  all  vacant  space  which  will  eventually 
arise,  so  that  in  time  the  main  stem  will  have 
perfected  its  crop  and  can  be  cut  away  to  make 
room  for  those  to  follow  on.  The  Tomato  is  very 
liable  to  produce  an  abundance  of  shoots  as  well  as 
a  great  quantity  of  foliage,  but  the  former  should 
be  judiciously  thinned  and  stopped,  leaving  only 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  vigour  and  health  of  the 
plants,  as  well  as  assist  in  the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
This  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  bulk 
of  the  fruit  is  set.  The  Tomato  at  this  time  will 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water  and  manure  water 
twice  a  week.  In  my  case  I  am  compelled  to 
syringe  the  plants  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  as  I 
have  a  span-roofed  house  with  Vines  on  one  side 
and  Tomatoes  on  the  other,  and  dwarf  Beans 
underneath,  an  arrangement  I  should  not  recom- 
mend for  general  adoption,  as  the  Beans  are  pretty 
certain  to  leave  the  houses  well  stocked  with  red 
spider.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
despise  the  restrictive  system  of  growing  Tomatoes, 
because  it  has  its  merits,  and  recommend  it  to  those 
who  have  a  limited  space,  and  who  require  fruit  in 
a  shorter  time  and  perhaps  of  finer  quality. — 
Thomas  Record,  FoUdngton  Manor. 

I  read  in  one  of  the  calendars  the  other 

week  that  in  training  Tomatoes  we  are  to  take  care 
to  "  pinch  the  shoots  "  beyond  each  truss  of  flowers, 
in  order  to  encourage  fertility.  It  is  astonishing 
how  gardeners  stick  to  this  hereditary  practice  of 
starving  and  pinching  everything  into  fruit.  This 
pinching  of  the  Tomato  is  simply  suicidal,  and  im- 
pairs the  plant's  fertility  by  one  half  at  least.  Yet 
you  see  the  system  in  practice  constantly — purely 
rule-of-thumb.  An  answer  to  the  question,  "How 
does  a  Tomato  grow  ? "  will  show  the  absurdity  of 
pinching.  The  plant  naturally  grows  in  a  free, 
branching  manner,  and  produces  a  truss  of  flowers  at; 
or  near  the  end  of  every  shoot.  These  flowers  will 
set,  and  the  shoot  pushes  beyond  if  not  meddled 
with,  produces  another  truss  of  flowers  which  sets 
also,  goes  on  growing,  and  flowering,  and  fruiting 
again,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  season  if  the 
fruit  are  gathered  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and  the 
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plant  is  well  fed  at.  the  roots,  tlie  plant  carrying 
fruit  in  all  stages  of  progress  to  the  last  produced 
flowers.  If  any  pruning  is  wanted,  it  consists  in 
removing  altogether  such  shoots  as  room  cannot  be 
found  for,  but  a  shoot  should  never  be  pinched  or 
shortened.  It  will  be  apparent  from  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant's  habit  that  the  pinching  beyond 
the  fruit,  so  often  recommended,  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  reducing  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit.  Stopping  does  not  even  augment 
the  size  of  the  fruit  left  on.  Our  plants,  struck 
early  in  October,  have  never  been^topped,  are  in 
12-inch  or  14-inch  pots,  and  have  been  once  top- 
dressed  with  horse  droppings  already,  a  system 
about  as  far  removed  from  Mr.  Gilbert's  small  pot 
culture  as  could  well  be,  yet  all  these  plants  are 
now  generally  about  5  feet  high,  and  so  heavily 
laden  with  fruit  in  all  stages  as  almost  to  pull  the 
wires  from  the  stays.  The  fruit  is  of  great  size  too, 
and  we  began  gathering  at  the  middle  of  April,  and 
the  supply  now  exceeds  the  home  demand  greatly. 
Plants  sown  in  January  now  in  10-inch  pots  have 
large  clusters  of  fruit  on  them,  and  individual 
fruits  the  size  of  one's  fist  that  they  will  also  soon 
colour.  Plants  from  cuttings  are  a  little  earlier, 
but  for  carrying  a  heavy  crop  give  me  seedlings  of 
the  common  red,  which,  under  the  same  treatment, 
begins  coming  in  in  May  and  bears  till  December,  or 
longer  if  the  temperature  is  maintained. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  discussion  among  your 
correspondents  on  the  subject  of  fertility  v.  vigour. 
I  would  here  just  recommend  those  interested  in 
the  subject  to  test  the  matter  with  a  Tomato  plant. 
Starve  one  on  Mr.  Gilbert's  principle,  and  feed  the 
other.  Gather  and  weigh  the  fruit  in  a  given  time, 
and  note  the  result.  The  vigorous  plants  will  win 
in  a  canter,  only  they  must  never  be  pinched  back. 
—J.  S.  

NOTES  ON  BROCCOLI. 

Broccoli  will  always  form  an  important  crop  in 
all  gardens  where  a  constant  supply  of  good  vege- 
tables is  desired.  The  autumn  or  early  winter  kinds 
are  always  sure  to  prove  highly  useful,  and  so  are 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  ones,  but  there  is 
no  certainty  of  the  mid-winter  ones,  as  the  su]iply 
of  Broccoli  in  January,  February,  and  March  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  weather.  Those  who  assert 
there  is  no  hardy  winter  Broccoli  are  quite  right,  as 
I  have  tried  dozens  of  varieties,  but  I  have  never  yet 
found  one  that  would  form  heads  in  the  months 
named  when  frost  and  snow  occurred,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  if  winter  varieties  are  kept  back  for  a 
lono-  time,  and  prevented  from  heading,  in  anything 
like  season,  they  are  apt  to  decay  without  becoming 
of  use.  Two  of  the  best  winter  Broccoli  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  are  Backhouse's  and  Osborn's,  and 
in  a  favourable  winter  they  invariably  form  heads  from 
January  to  March,  but  if  they  are  prevented  from 
doing  so  during  the  time  named,  they  rarely  prove 
useful  afterwards.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  of 
them  if  they  are  of  no  use  at  the  time  they  ought  to 
ba  ready  for  table  they  will  come  by-and-by,  as  they 
do  not"  with  any  satisfaction.  Apart,  from  this, 
however,  spring  Broccoli  and  those  which  are  head- 
in"  now,  of  which  Sutton's  Late  Queen  and  Yeitch's 
Late  Model  are  excellent  types,  are  absolutely 
hardy,  as  I  never  knew  of  a  dozen  plants  of  them 
to  be  killed,  or  indeed  injured,  by  severe  weather, 
and  these  may  be  counted  hardy  in  growth  of  stem 
and  leaves;  but  were  they  heading  in  15°  or  IIS"  of 
frost,  they  would,  no  doubt,  prove  as  tender  in  the 
flower  as  any  of  the  winter  sorts.  But  I  do  not 
reo-ret  very  much  that  the  frost  may  preverjt 
us  from  having  winter  Broccoli,  as  Savoys  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  in  their  prime  at  that  time, 
and  no  frost  will  injure  them,  but  in  April  and 
May  these  are  past  their  best,  or  over  altogether, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  Broccoli  there  would 
be  a  great  scarcity  of  open-air  vegetables  at  the 
present  time,  as  spring  Cabbages  are  not  quite 
ready  yet  everywhere  in  quantity.  It  must  not  be 
understood  from  this  that  I  am  against  growing 
winter  Broccoli,  as  I  would  always  grow  some  of 
them  and  chance  their  coming  in;  but  I  must  say 
that  those  who  grow  them  year  after  year,  and  con- 
tinually lose  the  greater  part  of  them,  soon  get  tired 


of  this  futile  labour,  and  I  am  inclined  to  recom- 
mend a  good  quantity  of  autumn  and  spring 
Broccoli  being  grown,  but  fewer  winter  ones,  and 
more  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys.  If  this  was 
generally  practised  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
about  the  loss  of  winter  Broccoli  and  the  scarcity 
of  winter  greens.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  sow- 
ing Broccoli  too  early.  In  many  cases  the  seed  is 
sown  in  JIarch  or  early  in  April,  and  the  plants  are 
not  put  into  their  permanent  quarters  until  June 
or  July,  but  long  before  that  time  they  are  suffering 
in  the  seed  bed  from  overcrowding,  and  by  the  time 
they  are  planted  many  of  them  have  long  spindly 
stems  and  never  likely  to  make  dwarf  com]iact 
plants;  whereas,  if  sowing  was  deferred  until  later 
tiie  plants  would  be  dwarf  and  stubby  when  trans- 
planted, and  they  would  retain  this  character 
always.  I  would  rather  deal  with  Broccoli  sown 
at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  than  with  those 
sown  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier,  and  those  who 
are  inclined  to  think  they  are  late  in  sowing  their 
Broccoli  now  will  find  that  they  are  still  in  good 
season.  By  this  time  many  of  the  best  quarters  in 
the  vegetable  garden  are  occupied,  and  Broccoli 
seed  nuiy  be  consigned  to  some  inferior  back  corner, 
but  nothing  will  be  gained  by  this,  and  as  some 
hundreds  of  plants  may  be  grown  while  mere  seed- 
lings on  a  few  square  yards  of  ground,  an  attempt 
should  always  be  made  to  sow  in  a  good  position. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  they  are  sown  in 
rows  or  broadcast;  good  plants  are  produced  both 
ways,  but  less  space  is  required  to  raise  a  given 
number  of  plants  when  sown  broadcast  than  in 
rows,  and  where  ground  is  limited  preference 
should  be  given  to  this  plan  of  sowing.  Exces- 
sively rich  soil  is  not  the  best  to  sow  in,  as  it 
causes  the  young  plants  to  become  too  luxuriant, 
but  soil  of  medium  richness  and  very  firm  produces 
robust  plants  with  close-grown  roots,  and  these  can 
always  be  planted  out  with  much  success.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  sow  too  thick,  as  the  plants  are 
then  crowded  from  the  first,  and  they  become  long 
and  spindly  before  there  is  any  chance  of  giving 
them  more  room.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  have 
known  the  plants  to  be  thinned  out  when  quite 
small,  part  of  them  thrown  away,  and  only  those 
left  glowing  retained  for  use;  but  this  is  a  great 
waste  of  seed  and  plants,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
sow  thinly  at  first  and  thus  ensure  good  sturdy 
plants.  The  seed  should  not  be  placed  more  than 
1  inch  below  the  surface.  The  best  time  to  plant 
them  out  is  when  they  are  from  4  inches  to  G  inches 
high.  Should  they  be  inclined  to  become  much 
taller  than  this  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  them, 
the  largest  of  them  should  be  drawn  out  and 
dibbled  in  about  3  inches  apart  in  some  open  piece 
of  ground.  They  can  then  be  very  conveniently 
transplanted  from  this  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
This  is  a  good  way  of  securing  bushy,  well-rooted 
plants.  We  have  planted  Broccoli  in  all  parts  of 
the  garden,  and  for  several  years  we  put  them  out 
between  the  Potato  rows  before  the  Potatoes  were 
dug  up,  but  they  were  either  so  smothered  up  with 
the  haulm  or  drawn  up  weakly  by  liaving  so  much 
vegetation  around  them  that  we  discontinued  this 
plan,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  good 
Broccoli  can  only  be  grown  when  it  has  a  clear 
piece  of  ground  to  itself.  I  do  not,  however, 
approve  of  making  it  the  only  crop  of  the  year,  and 
I  am  much  in  favour  of  taking  an  early  crop  of 
Potatoes,  Peas,  or  something  else  before  the 
Broccoli  is  put  out.  Cambrian. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— KITCBEN. 


Herbs  from  seed. — I  find  the  most  expeditions  w^y  of 
treating  tliese  is  to  sow  in  lieat  in  I^-inch  pots  a  few  seeds 
in  tlie  centre  of  eacii  pot.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  strong 
enough  thin  out  the  weakest  and  gradually  harden  ofl  before 
planting  ont ;  this  operation  can  be  performed  much  quicker 
and  with  lets  injury  to  the  plants  ttan  when  they  have  been 
grown  in  boxes.  — C.  R. 

Hardy  Broccoli. — In  snpport  of  Mr.  Gilbert  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  though  I  too  was  of  opinion  there  was  not  a  hardy 
Broccoli,  that  I  find  there  is.  They  looked  so  bad  after  the 
frost  I  was  almost  afraid  to  go  near  them,  but  on  ordering 
them  to  be  dug  in  I  learned  with  surprise  many  of  them 
were  going  to  give  us  a  head.  A  Broccoli  that  survives  a 
winter  and  spring  such  as  the  past  should  be  one  of  the 
hardiest— J.  H. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

ASPAEAGUS.— We  cut  the  first  dish  on  the  28th 
ult.,  being  fully  three  weeks  later  than  in  the 
aver.'ige  of  seasons,  but  now  that  we  have  had  the 
long-desired  rain,  we  only  require  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  by  the  end  of  May  the  season  will  have  retrieved 
its  character,  and  vegetation  be  just  as  advanced  as 
at  that  date  in  other  years.  At  any  rate,  by  mid- 
summer there  is  seldom  any  observable  difference 
in  the  average  of  seasons,  a  fact  that  those  who 
have  still  to  plant  or  sow  Asparagus  should  bear  in 
mind,  and  get  the  work  off  liand  whilst  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition.  We  did  this  kind  of  work  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  now  we  have  applied  a  last 
sprinkling  of  salt,  which  whilst  it  manures  will  also 
keep  weeds  in  check. 

Lkttuce. — The  rain  started  these  into  kindly 
growth,  and  has  been  favourable  to  our  planting 
out  good  plants  that  were  sown  in  frames  with 
Carrots  and  Potatoes.  The  inevitable  shallow  drills 
are  again  used,  the  plants  being  put  in  them  at  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  apart,  and  all  have  a  good 
watering  as  soon  as  planted.  The  soil  is  not  filled 
into  the  ground  line  till  the  plants  are  well  esta- 
blished, and  before  filling  in  is  done  a  dressing  of 
burnt  ashes  is  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  drills.  This  is  better  than  several 
soakings  of  manure  water,  even  if  we  had  time 
to  water  the  plants,  which  we  have  not.  The 
principal  sowings  for  late  summer  use  ought  now 
to  be  made.  We  care  for  no  variety  for  summer 
use  other  than  the  best  stocks  of  Paris  White  Cos. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — We  have  just  made  our 
first,  and  main,  planting  on  ground  that  has  been 
well  prepared  by  deep  trenching  and  manuring. 
The  lines — drills — are  a  yard  apart,  and  the  plants 
in  the  row  30  inches,  and  they  will  more  than  fill 
out  the  space,  but  we  cannot  afford  more,  and 
so,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  this,  we  shall 
clear  off  all  large  leaves  as  soon  as  they  manifest 
any  tendency  to  decay  from  overcrowding ;  this 
work  is  necessary  in  any  case  to  let  in  light  and 
air.  Late  sowings  of  these  I  consider  very  unpro- 
fitable, because  the  plants  do  not  grow  to  more 
than  half  the  height  of  those  now  planted  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  only  be  half 
the  quantity  of  sprouts  ;  as  to  size  of  sprouts  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  those  from  early  and 
those  from  late  sowings,  though,  of  the  two,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  the  superiority,  because  small,  of 
the  sprouts  from  late  sowings.  But  the  question 
arises,  Does  the  slight  advantage  balance  that  of 
much  greater  bulk  from  early  sowing  ?  to  which 
I  unhesitatingly  answer.  No.  Of  the  two,  the  later 
sown  stand  severe  weather  best,  but  as  the  taller 
and  earlier  sowings  rarely  get  seriously  injured,  it 
is  not  worth  taking  this  view  of  the  matter  into 
consideration;  I  therefore  stand  by  early  sowing, 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  plants  as  tall  as  pos- 
sible, and  consequently  a  greater  quantity  of  sprouts. 

Parsley. — For  three  seasons  prior  to  last  we  had 
no  end  of  difficulty  with  this,  as  the  plants  died  off 
in  a  most  mysterious  manner.  Many  others  had, 
and  still  have,  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with. 
After  trying  many  remedies,  as  a  last  resource  we 
sowed  patches  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  and 
in  every  aspect,  and  that  sown  on  a  north  border 
was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  not  a  plant  died  off, 
but  a  partial  failure  resulted  to  the  sowings  in  all 
other  aspects.  Of  course,  therefore,  except  a  very 
small  patch  on  a  south  border,  the  plant  will  this 
year  be  confined  to  a  north  border ;  the  ground  is 
in  preparation,  and  sowing  will  take  place  within  a 
day  or  two.  As  up  to  four  years  ago  we  never  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty,  sow  wherever  we  would, 
the  cause  of  failure  is  now  only  explicable  as  being 
due  to  some  insect  that  does  not  relish  a  northern 
and  shaded  position,  and  which  we  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  get  rid  of  by  continuing  to  grovf  the  plant 
only  on  this  aspect. 

Celery. — The  earliest  plants  are  nearly  ready  for 
putting  out,  and  as  they  have  been  virtually  out- 
side— the  lights  drawn  off,  except  when  frosty — for 
about  three  weeks,  they  will,  if  planted  with  care, 
scarcely  feel  the  removal.  The  trenches  are  on  the 
point  of  completion,  and  down  the  centre  of  the 
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riflgos  will  be  sown  Lettuce,  Eadish,  or  Spinach. 
Wlieri  lifting  the  plants  we  are  particular  to  pull 
every  weed"  out  of  the  ball,  as  well  as  the  small 
leaves  or  offsets  that  may  be  forming  round  the 
bottom  of  the  plant.  Wo  thus  prevent  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  oii'sets,  and  save  much  time  that  must 
otherwise  be  given  up  to  their  removal  but  a  very 
short  time  hence.  Should  the  plants  not  move  with 
the  mass  of  soil  we  expect  them  to  do,  they  will,  in 
the  absence  of  rain,  be  given  artificial  waterings 
till  established.  We  have  no  fear,  however,  of  this 
being  necessary,  as  we  took  special  care  to  have  in 
the  soil  in  which  they  were  pricked  out  a  large 
quantity  of  roughish  leaf  soil,  and  this  never  fails 
to  attract  and  hold  the  roots. 

Gen- URAL  WORK. — Staking  Peas;  covering  uj) 
Potatoes  to  protect  them  from  frost ;  thinning  out 
first  .sowing  of  Turnips  and  doing  the  same  to 
Spinach  ;  to  plant  out  seedling  Globe  Artichokes 
and  another  row  or  two  of  Caulillowers  between  the 
rows  of  Peas.  When  the  weather  is  suitable,  to  hoe 
between  the  rows  of  Onions,  Parsnips,  early  Carrots, 
and  Spinach,  the  seeds  of  which  have  all  come  up 
well ;  as  Broccoli  is  cleared,  to  prepare  the  ground 
by  tren(-hing  for  planting  on  it  the  Strawberry 
jiiants  that  have  been  forced ;  to  prick  out  in  a 
sheltered  spot  Coleworts  and  later  sowings  of  Cauli- 
Hower  that  have  never  been  raised  in  heat;  to  guard 
against  an  attack  of  fly  on  Turnips  by  dusting  over 
tiiem  wood  ashes,  soot,  or  lime.  W.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINO. 
RHODODEXDKONS    YEIISLS  LAUKELS. 

Just  when  the  common  Laurels  were  well  recovered 
from  the  etfects  of  the  severe  frost  experienced 
during  the  winter  of  1880-81,  the  exceptionally 
cold  March  of  this  year  again  disfigured  them.  In 
the  grounds  here  thousands  of  Laurels  recently 
appeared  as  if  scorched,  while  near  the  lake 
Inmdreds  of  large  bushes  and  trees  are  killed  down 
to  the  snow  line.  The  Colchican  Laurel,  and  which 
with  good  reason  was  expected  to  be  much  more 
hardy  than  the  common  form,  was  five  years  since 
extensively  planted  on  an  island,  but  even  these 
have  been  badly  disfigured  by  the  frosts.  Very 
few,  if  any.  Laurels,  however,  are  killed  outright, 
and  we  shall  have  to  repeat  our  old  method  of 
restoring  them  to  a  presentable  condition.  Whole 
riiws  and  breadths  of  strong  plants  are  being  cut 
off  to  within  1  foot  of  the  ground,  the  saw  being 
principally  used,  as  this  severs  the  wood  without 
leaving  a  jagged  surface.  Thus  treated,  they  soon 
break  strongly,  and  will  make  good  progress  during 
the  summer.  "  Unfortunately,  this  young  growth  is 
of  a  very  sappy  nature,  and  only  a  moderately 
severe  frost  damages  it.  In  every  case  the  plant 
ought  to  be  gone  over  next  spring,  and  have  all 
straggling  or  slightly  injured  shoots  freely  cut  back, 
thereby  ensuring  a  more  regular  growth. 

As  our  experience  is  by  no  means  singular,  the 
question.  What  substitute  have  we  for  the  Laurels  I 
naturally  arises,  and  in  our  case  the  answer  is  not 
easily  forthcoming.  In  very  many  instances,  how- 
ever. Rhododendrons  will  be  found  much  hardier, 
"will  afford  equally  as  good  cover  for  game,  and  are 
really  more  ornamental.  Only  a  few  miles  from 
here'they  grow  and  increase  very  rapidly,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  seedlings  being  annually  sold  to 
nurserymen,  who  buy  them  principally  for  grafting 
purposes.  On  this  estate  they  are  with  difficulty 
established  in  either  the  woods  or  pleasure  grounds, 
this  being  due  to  the  clayey  nature  of  the  soil, 
lime  also  being  too  abundant  to  suit  Rhododendrons. 
Given  a  fresh  compost  of  turfy  loam,  and  either 
plenty  of  peat  or  leaf  soil,  and  they  will  grow  well 
for  a"  time,  but  if  they  do  not  form  large  bushes 
they  are  never  disfigured  by  frosts,  and  usually 
flovver  abundantly.  Although  classed  as  a  peat- 
loving  or  bog  plant,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
many  thousands  of  plants  in  this  country  growing 
healthily  in  nothing  but  loam,  and  they  are  quite  at 
homo  in  loam  in  which  there  is  no  lime.  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  mix  either  peat  or  leaf- 
soil  with  tiie  ordinary  loam  in  order  to  give  the 


plants  a  good  start,  this  being  especially  the  case 
when  they  were  previously  growing  in  a  peaty  soil. 
It  is  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  that  frequently 
leads  to  the  loss  of  strong  plants  of  choice  varieties. 
They  are  supplic^d  by  the  nurserymen  with  close 
balls  of  fibre  and  soil,  these  serving  to  keep  them 
alive  for  a  time,  but  unless  they  can  be  induced  to 
root  into  the  surrounding  soil  they  are  sure  to  dis- 
apijoint.  Not  only  should  they  be  given  a  good 
compost,  .such  as  just  described,  but  this  ought  to 
be  packed  firmly  about  the  roots,  loose  planting 
being  also  another  sure  way  of  killing  Rhododen- 
drons. If  at  all  dry  at  the  roots  when  received,  it  is 
advi.sable  to  soak  them  in  a  tub  of  water  prior  to 
planting,  and  in  any  case  they  ought  not  to  be 
raiseil  above  the  surface,  or  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  them  moist  during  the  summer. 
Experts  will  transplant  Rhododendrons  at  almo.>t 
any  time  in  the  year,  or  even  when  in  full  flower, 
but  they  attend  closely  to  the  roots,  and  this  1 
should  advise  less  experienced  persons  to  do,  never 
allowing  them  to  sufter  for  want  of  water.  Doubt- 
less the  bulk  of  the  planting  is  now  completed,  but 
in  any  instance  where  it  has  not  been  well  done  I 
should  suggest  replanting,  more  regard  being  then 
paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  The  old 
ponticum  and  varieties  are  the  most  easily  grown, 
but  the  hybrids  are  far  more  beautiful,  and  it  is 
very  aimoying  to  flower  and  then  lose  them.  All 
cost  mori'  than  Laurels,  but  they  give  much  more 
pleasure,  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  most  extensively  planted.  1 . 

Somerset. 

Prunus  divaricata. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest 

of  all  the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Plum 
tribe  that  flower  in  spring.  Quite  a  fortnight  ago 
it  was  in  full  bloom  and  is  so  now  accompanied  by 
Almonds,  Peaches,  and  a  few  other  species  of  Prunus. 
It  is  a  beautiful  lawn  tree  because  of  its  elegant 
growth,  the  branches  growing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  regular  spreading  head.  There  is  an  old  tree 
at  Kew,  near  the  Cactus  house,  which  every  season 
is  a  great  attraction  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
its  wdiite  blossoms,  the  more  noticeable  because  at 
the  time  no  other  hardy  tree  is  in  flower.  It  is  a 
Caucasian  tree  introduced  many  years  ago,  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  never  requires  attention  when 
once"  planted  well.  There  should  be  no  difliculty 
in  obtaining  this  tree  at  a  nursery,  but  the  fact  is 
not  one  nurserymen  in  a  dozen  knows  it. — W.  G. 

The  Laurel  and  its  management.— I  can 

endorse  the  words  of  "A.  D.  W."  on  this  subject 
(p.  87S),  but  not  only  does  the  Laurel  get  neglected, 
but  in  some  places  it  is  clipped  and  cut  to  such  an 
extreme  that  really  it  looks  ridiculous,  and  grieves 
the  eye  of  anyone  having  the  slightest  regard  for 
the  natural  appearance  of  things.  A  judicious  cut- 
ting back  of  the  longest  shoots,  as  advocated  by 
"  A.  D.  W.,"  will  keep  this  shiiib  low  and  well  fur- 
nished witli  foliage.  I  think  some  of  the  Laurel 
hedges  would  be  just  as  effective  barriers  if  treated 
in  this  manner,  while  in  appearance  they  would  cer- 
tainlv  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  close- 
clipped  ones.  If  "  A.  D.  W."  was  here,  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  grieved  to  see  the  Laurels  at  a  certain 
place  not  far  from  where  I  write.  It  may  be  the 
owner  of  the  place  has  a  fancy  for  Laurels,  for  along 
every  road  leading  to  the  house  they  are  to  be  found, 
and  are  all  clipped  after  the  manner  of  a  hedge. 
One  road  runs  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  would 
command  a  pretty  view  of  the  valley  beneath,  bvit 
all  is  excluded  by  an  unnecessary  Laurel  barrier. 
The  climax  is  reached,  however,  in  one  place,  where 
a  bank  with  a  nice,  easy  slope,  that  might  be  ren- 
dered very  attractive  if  planted  in  a  proper  way,  is 
absolutely  covered  with  Laurels.  They  might  not 
look  bad"  if  growing  naturally,  but,  although  one 
cannot  see  an  obvious  reason,  they  are  clipped  into 
a  formal,  unmeaningless  mass,  which  can  be  seen 
for  a  long  distance,  and  mars  the  effect  of  an  other- 
wise pretty  landscape,— A.  Hekeington. 

Variegated  Negundo  under  glass.— Most 
hardy  shrubs  that  are  forced  for  indoor  decoration 
in  spring  are  so  treated  for  the  sake  of  their  blos- 
soms, but  in  the  case  of  this  Negundo  the  recom- 
mendation is  thebeautifully  variegated  foliage,  which 


renders  it  a  bright  and  cheerful  object  at  all  times, 
and  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  it 
difl'ers  so  widely  from  the  subjects  usually  employed 
as  to  at  once  arrest  attention,  more  especially  if 
associated  with  deep  green-foliaged  plants.  This 
Negundo  is  generally  propagated  by  budding  on  the 
green-leaved  form,  and  as  the  roots  of  this  are  strong 
and  vigorous,  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  get  the 
plants  in  reasonable  sized  pots  without  mutilating 
the  roots  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  leaf- 
age of  the  plant.  Of  course,  this  simply  refers  to 
nurseries  and  such  places  where  plants  are  largely 
grown  for  outdoor  planting,  as  if  grown  for  potting 
purposes  alone  the  roots  may  be  curtaile<l  during 
their  earlier  stages  in  such  a  way  that  they  form  a 
compact  mass,  which  will  not  be  the  case  if  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  freely  in  rich  soil.  On  this 
account  when  jiurchasing  it  should  be  stated  whether 
needed  for  pot  culture  or  for  outdoor  planting. 
Those  required  for  forcing  should  be  potted  up  by 
November  and  jilunged  in  some  sheltered  spot, 
where  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  middle 
of  February,  and  if  then  introduced  into  a  cool  part 
of  the  forcing  house  and  syringed  occasionally,  will 
be  in  leaf  by  the  latter  part  of  March.  After  they 
are  no  longer  required  they  may  be  either  planted 
out  or  kept  in  pots  for  another  season,  but  in  this 
case  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  at  all  from  want  of  water,  and  that  their 
vigour  is  maintained  by  occasional  stimulants.— T. 

Transplanting  Evergreens— The  question 
has  often  arisen,  are  we  right  in  transplanting 
Evergreens  in  winter .'  The  nurseryman  must,  of 
course,  go  on  transplanting  from  September  to 
May ;  he  cannot  stop  because  it  is  winter,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  his  work,  the  number  of 
labourers  being  in  all  cases  more  or  less  limited. 
But  in  planting  or  improving  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  a  large  estate,  it  is  surelj'  worth  while  to  ascer- 
tain the  season  at  which  Evergreens  can  be  removed 
with  most  advantage.  All  my  experience  points 
strongly  to  two  seasons — the  beginning  of  autumn 
(September  and  October)  and  the  end  of  spring 
(April  and  May).  As  to  the  former  season,  I  would 
say  choose  that  period  when  the  new  growth  ceases 
and  the  young  shoots  begin  to  ripen  and  solidify ; 
as  to  the  latter,  take  the  trees  just  before  the  new 
growth  commences.  A  difliculty,  however,  presents 
itself  here  which  it  is  not  easy  to  grapple  with  un- 
less the  place  for  every  tree  is  previously  marked 
out.  In  ordinary  planting  the  subjects  required 
for  the  plantations  are  very  various,  and  do  not  all 
begin  nor  complete  their  growth  at  the  same  time. 
Some  begin  and  finish  early,  growing  rapidly  for  a 
short  time  ;  others  begin  late,  and  drag  on  a  slow 
growth  for  a  lengthened  period.  But  these  do  not 
constitute  the  majority ;  most  Evergreens  begin 
and  finish  their  growth  about  the  same  time.  But 
how  to  deal  w-ith  the  exceptional  cases  is  the 
question  we  wish  to  settle,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  shall  be  no  losses  by  removal,  and  no 
miserable-looking  plants  to  mar  the  pleasure  one 
has  a  right  to  look  for  in  contemplating  the  results 
of  an  expenditure  of  money  and  labour.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  mark  the 
place  for  every  tree,  making  the  first  move,  whether 
in  autumn  or  spring,  when  the  earliest  trees  are  in 
the  best  state  for  planting,  filling  in  the  spaces  left 
afterwards  as  the  different  trees  arrive  at  the  best 
condition  for  removal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  Evergreens  may  be  transplanted  in  autumn, 
even  before  growth  ceases,  and  in  sjiring  after 
growth  commences,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jjreserve 
a  better  appearance  in  the  immediate  future  than 
they  would  do  if  removed  in  midwinter.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases,  if  dry,  hot  weather  should  set  in  at 
the  time  or  shortly  after  transplanting,  water  should 
be  brought  into  free  use. — W.  P. 


SHOUT  NOTES.^TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Pyrus  japonlca.— As  a  shrub  in  an  open  border  in  the 
we^it  of  PiUgland,  this  Pyrus  is  very  attractive.  It  flowers 
every  year  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  the  blossoms  re- 
main  fresh  fur  a  considerable  time.  The  colour  Ireing  of  the 
briglitest  crimson  makes  it  still  more  conspicuous.  As  our 
plants  arc  confined  for  room,  we  liave  to  cut  bu'k  a  good 
deal  of  the  growth  they  make.  This  is  done  late  in  the 
autumn,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  hard  pruning 
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increases  the  quantity  of  flowers  on  the  spm-s.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  samu  plants  also  fruit  freely  every  Kuason. — 
J.  C.  C. 

A  noble  drooping  Horse  Chestnut-  —  In  list 
week's  Garden  there  was  a  picture  of  a  group  of  old  Horse 
Chestnuts.  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  see 
a  photograph,  taken  by  my  daughter,  of  a  very  old  Horse 
Chestnut  tree  in  our  garden,  which,  you  will  observe,  is  com- 
pletely furnished  down  to  the  ground  all  round,  and  has  an 
entire  carpet  of  Aconites  underneath  it.  I  do  not  know  if 
these  drooping  Chestnuts  are  common,  but  this  one  is  the 
only  example  I  know. — M.  P.  B. 

*^^*  A  very  pale  and  too  small  photograph  of  a  noble 
spreading  and  weeping  tree.— Ed. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

MICROLEPIA. 


This  family  is  inchuleJ  by  some  authors  with 
the  Hare's-foot  Ferns  (Davallias).  They  are 
characterised  by  tlieir  creeping  rhizomes,  simple 


mens  when  grown  in  suspended  baskets  ;  others 
are  more  suitable  for  pot  culture  ;  but  all  of 
them  are  exceedingly  graceful  when  planted  on 
overhanging  ledges  of  rockwork  in  a  naturally 
constructed  fernery.  They  grow  freely  in  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  water  to  their  roots.  On  this 
account  the  drainage  must  be  kept  open  and 
free  ;  indeed,  perfect  drainage  is  essential  for 
all  Ferns,  saving  the  few  aquatic  species.  The 
following  are  all  charming  plants,  deserving  the 
attention  of  lovers  of  Ferns. 

M.  Nov.e-Zelandi.«  is  the  smallest  kind  in 
the  family  ;  its  fronds  are  seldom  more  than 
6  inches  or  8  inches  long  ;  they  are  three  times 
divided,  ovate,  acuminate  in  outline,  and  dark 
shining  green  in  colour;  the  ramifications  of  the 
fronds  are  very  delicate,  but  they  are  very  per- 


to  12  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  pinnules  are 
long  and  broad,  tapering  to  a  point,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  ornamented  near  the 
margins  with  a  profusion  of  its  bright  red  sori. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  Ferns 
in  cultivation,  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  large-growing  kinds  are  lecpiired.  It  is 
somewhat  extensively  distril:iuted  in  India  and 
Ceylon. 

M.  TKICHOSTICH  A. — This  is  a  warm  house  species , 
being  a  native  of  Java  and  various  islands  of 
the  Philippine  group ;  it  forms  a  handsome 
plant,  its  fronds  being  dense,  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length,  and  about  18  inches  across  ;  the  ultimate 
divisions  are  broad  sessile,  jiubesceut  on  the 
under  side,  and  light  green  in  colour. 

M.  STRIQOSA  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  a  most 
desirable  sjiecies  for  a  cool  fernery  ;  the  fronds 


or  pinnately-forked  veins,  and  by  their  half  cup- 
shaped  involucres,  which  are  situated  on  or  near 
the  margin  of  the  pinn;e,  and  attacheil  by  their 
broad  bases  only.  The  genus  comprises  a  dozen 
or  so  species,  the  majority  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  cultivation,  and  although  they  are  for 
the  most  part  natives  of  tropical  co\nitries,  they 
are  fouud  growing  wild  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions ;  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  their 
fronds  are  coriaceous  or  leathery  in  texture, 
enables  them  to  be  utilised  in  the  cool  fernery, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  them 
attain  greater  proportions  and  form  more  hand- 
some specimens  iii  the  temperature  of  the  stove. 
Microlepias  arc  readily  increased  by  division  of 
the  rhizomes  just  at  the  time  when  growth  com- 
mences in  spring,  and  more  sparingly  from 
spores.     Several  species  form  handsome  speci- 


Microlepia  hirta  cri&tata. 

sistent,  and  last  a  long  time  when  cut  and  placed 
in  water ;  therefore  they  are  extremely  useful 
for  button-holes,  mixing  with  cut  flowers  in 
vases  for  the  embellishment  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  bouquet-making,  &c.  In  the  naturally 
constructed  fernery  it  forms  an  elegant  object, 
and  is  seen  to  tlie  best  advantage  when  planted 
on  a  jutting  rocky  boulder,  although  it  also 
forms  a  pretty  specimen  when  treated  as  a  pot 
plant,  whilst  no  more  elegant  Fern  can  be  found 
for  the  Wardian  case.  It  is  a  cool-house  plant, 
and  enjoys  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Native 
of  New  Zealand. 

M.  ri.ATYi'HYLLA  is  a  plant  directly  opposite  to 
the  preceding,  having  fronds  some  3  feet  or 
4  feet  in  length,  and  jiroportionally  broad  ;  the 
fronds  are  three  timesdivided,the  second  division 
being  ovate- lanceolate  in  shape,  from  0  inches 


are  about  twice-divided,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  a  foot  wide ;  the  segments 
beautifully  crenate  on  the  edges,  and  the  colour 
bright  green. 

M.  POLYPODIOIDES. — This  is  a  very  delicate 
and  handsome  jdaut,  which  in  its  wild  state  is 
fiiund  widely  distributed  in  India,  also  in  the 
Philiiipine  and  Polynesian  Islands.  Its  fronds 
are  some  3  feet  high,  three  times  divided,  the 
first  division  being  alternate  and  distant ;  the 
segments  are  deeply  divided  and  obtuse.  It 
grows  very  robust  in  the  warm  house,  but 
thrives  well  in  a  cool  fernery,  especially  the 
forms  of  the  species  which  come  from  Northern 
India. 

M.  HIRTA,  from  Ceylon  and  Northern  India, 
is  a  variable  plant,  producing  fronds  from  3  feet 
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to  6  feet  long,  three  or  four  times  divided, 
coriaceous  in  texture,  densely  pubescent  on  the 
under  side.  The  variety  cristata,  which  we 
here  illustrate,  is  an  extremely  graceful  plant, 
its  drooping  habit  and  tasselled  fronds  rendering 
it  specially  useful  fur  basket  purposes.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  Sea  Islauds. 


The  Killarney  Fern. — I  see  your  correspon- 
dent "]{.  D.,"  in  The  Garden  (p.  382),  speaks  of 
the  dirticulty  .some  have  in  growing  the  Killarney 
Fern  well.  We  have  it  doing  uncommonly  well 
here.  It  is  growing  in  a  glass  case,  at  the  cool  end 
of  an  ordinary  rock  fernery,  planted  in  ordinary 
peat,  and  kept  moist  by  svringing  two  or  three 
times  a  day.— Henry  Brasibr,  Ely. 


Colour  passes  far  into  the  throat  and  over  the 
side  lobes  ;  the  throat  is  only  slightly  blotched 
with  yellow. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 

SELECT  FORMS  OF  CATTLEYA  TRIAN^E. 

This  gorgeous  winter-floworiug  Cattleya  is 
extremely  variable,  and  although  the  ordinary 
forms  are  very  beautiful,  they  are  too  nu- 
merous, and  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  receive 
varietal  names.  Those,  however,  which  are 
specially  remarkable  for  their  size  and  intensity 
of  their  markings  have  deservedly  received 
names  by  which  they  may  be  identified  in 
gardens  and  dLstributed  commercially.  A  few 
of  the  most  distinct  are  Osmani,  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform  rich  pur- 
plish mauve,  lip  large,  bright  purple,  with  a 
broad  frilled  border  of  pale  mauve,  the  whole 
of  the  throat  being  golden  yellow.  Emesti  is 
a  very  large  form  ;  the  broad  sepals  and  petals 
are  lilac-mauve,  tipped  with  magenta,  the  same 
colour  running  in  a  slightly  flaked  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  the  petals,  the  front  lobe  of  lip 
very  large,  rich  crimson-Lake,  becoming  more 
intense  towards  the  base,  where  it  meets  the 
deep  orange  yellow,  which  suffuses  the  whole 
throat.  Dodgsoni  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
flower  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  lip 
deep  violet-crimson  margined  with  pink,  and 
an  orange-yellow  throat.  Russelliana  is  one  of 
Baron  Schroder's  gems  ;  its  flowers  are,  in  the 
sepals  and  petals,  white,  suffused  with  a  beau- 
tiful tinge  of  rose  ;  the  lip  is  beautifully  fringed, 
front  lobe  intense  crimson-magenta  with  orange 
throat.  Symeana — sepals  and  petals  deep  blush, 
lip  intense  velvety  crimson  with  deep  orange- 
yellow  throat.  Backhouseana  produces  very 
large  flowers  with  pink,  or  blush-pink,  sepals 
and  petals,  the  front  portion  of  the  lip  being 
suffused  with  bright  magenta,  whilst  the  throat 
is  pale  yellow.  Leeana  is  erne  of  the  giants 
of  its  race,  the  flowers  measuring  7  inches  and 
upwards  in  diameter";  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
rosy  lilac,  front  lobe  of  lip  large,  magenta- 
mauve,  margined  with  the  same  colour  as  the 
petals  ;  the  throat  is  open  and  streaked  with 
orange.  Alba,  as  its  name  implies,  is  pure 
white,  the  whole  of  the  flower  being  devoid  of 
the  slightest  tinge  of  colour,  saving  a  stain  of 
yellow  in  the  throat.  Many  forms  of  a  white 
flower  in  which  the  lip  is  tinged  with  lilac 
have  the  name  of  alba  erroneously  attached  to 
them  ;  these  forms  are  not  scarce  ;  the  true  plant, 
however,  is  by  no  means  plentiful.  Corningi 
is  another  chaste  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  white,  slightly  flushed  with  pale  rose, 
lip  white  blotched  in  front  with  orange.  For- 
mosa has  a  large  bold  flower,  sepals  and  petals 
soft  flesh  colour,  the  large  fringed  lip  being 
magentarose,  with  orange  throat  veinett  with 
a  much  deeper  shade  of  orange.  Williamsi, 
blush-pink  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter 
being  veined  along  the  centre  with  pale  ma- 
genta ;    the  frilled    lip   is  crimson-purple — this 


Cattleya  Skinneri  at  Beckenliam. — One  of 

the  linest  displays  of  this  rosy  purple-liowered  Cat- 
tleya perhaps  ever  seen  in  this  country  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  Elmer  Lodge, 
Beckenham.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  some  600 
or  700  flowers  were  expanded,  one  plant  bearing 
upwards  of  sixty,  whilst  some  of  the  single  trusses 
bore  a  dozen  blooms.  These  plants  were  imported  a 
few  years  back  by  Mr.  Goddard,  and  were  then 
small  pieces.  Mr.  Reed,  his  gardener,  attributes  his 
success  with  Cattleya  Skinneri  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  ha%-e  been  exposed  to  the  full  light  on  all 
sides  all  the  year  round.  The  temperature  during 
the  growing  season  has  been  allowed  to  run  up  high 
with  sun-heat,  shading  the  plants  slightly  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  allowing  them  a 
free  circulation  of  air  ;  at  this  time  they  have  a 
moderately  free  supply  of  water  to  their  roots,  but 
when  growth  ceases  the  water  supply  is  gradually 
decreased  until  just  sufKcient  only  is  given  through 
the  winter  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  from 
shrivelling.  During  the  resting  season  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  fall  as  low  as  \T>".  Those 
who  have  hitherto  been  imsuccessful  with  this 
beautiful  species  cannot  do  better  than  subject 
their  plants  to  the  cultivation  here  given,  by  which 
Mr.  Reed  has  attained  such  remarkable  results. — G. 

Orchid  prices. — On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  li  and  4,  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  disposed 
of  some  of  the  duplicate  specimens  from  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  Mr.  Lee,  Downside,  Leather- 
head.  Buyers  were  numerous  and  competition  was 
keen.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  notable 
prices  realised:  Cattleya  Triana;  Atalanta,  £23  2s. ; 
C.  lobata  Boothiana,  £14  lis.;  C.  Triana;  I'ercivali- 
ana,  £25  ."js. ;  M.asdevallia  Denisoniana,  £32  lis.; 
Cattleya  Triana;  Dayana,  £36  14s. ;  C.  Trianae  Thom- 
soni,  £23  2s. ;  C.  Triana;  Emperor,  £46  4s. ;  CTrianiC 
alba,  £12  12s.;  C.  Triana;  Colemani,  £24  3s.;  C 
TrianiB  Backhou.seana,  £13  13s.:  Lselia  elegans 
Wolstenholmia',  £42;  Cattleya  Skinneri  oculata, 
£73  10s.;  C.  Amesiana,  £04  "lOs.  and  £68  5s.;  C. 
caluranata,  £17  17s.;  Cypripediuni  ccnanthum, 
£16  16s.;  C.  microchilum,  £25  4s.;  C.  Wallisi, 
£31  10s.;  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis,  £52  lOs.;  Cypri- 
pedium  Morgania;,  £178  10s.;  Cattleya  Fausta, 
£14  14s.;  C.  labiata,  £37  16s.  and  £26  .5s.';  C.Triame 
Emilia;,  £32  lis.;  Coclogyne  cristata  alba,  £57  1.5s.; 
A'anda  tricolor,  £13  13s.;  V.  planilabris,  £14  14s.; 
Cattleya  Trian;c  Osmani,  £105,  £94  10s.,  and  £63; 
C.  Trianre  Leeana,  £19!)  10s.  and  £105;  Oncidium 
superbiens,  £23  2s. ;  Cypripedium  oenauthum  super- 
bum,  £28  7s.;  Odontoglossumcrispum  deltoglossum, 
£13  13s.;  O.  macrospilum,  £22;  Cattleya  Triana; 
Di idgsoni,  £73  10s. ;  Cymbidium  giganteum,  £23  2s.; 
Jlaxillaria  Sanderiana,  £18  18s. ;  Saccolabium  Harri- 
souianum,  £162  1.5s.;  Lselia  bella,  £189;  C\-pripe- 
dium  vexillarium,  £33  12s. ;  C.  grande,  £68  5s. ;  C. 
tesselatum  porphyreum,  £78  15s.;  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri alba,  £33  12s.;  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  £21; 
Angra3Cum  caudatum,  £37  16s.;  La;lia  elegans 
Turner!,  £31  10s.;  Odontoglossum  Hrubyanum, 
£29  8s.;  Masdev.allia  Harryana  rugosa,  £48  6s.; 
Cypripedium  selligerum  majus,  £44  2s.;  C.  Arthur- 
ianuiu,  £23  2s.;  A''anda  suavis,  £21;  Saccolabium 
Heathi,  £157  10s.;  Cattleya  exoniensis,  £105; 
C\'pripedium  Stonei  platytenium,  £325  10s.;  C. 
Leeanum  superbum,  £32  lis.;  Lffilia  purpurata 
Williamsi,  £(i7  4s. ;  Lailia  grandis,  £94  10s. ;  Cat- 
tleya Mardeli,  £44  2s.;  L.tlia  Veitchiana,  £36  15s. 


SHORT  NOTES.— OBCHIVS. 


Trichooentrum  orthopleotron  —This  is  a  BmaP- 
growing  plint,  whicli  requires  to  be  grown  on  a  block  of 
wood.  It  is  a  rare  jilaut ;  the  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  the  short  droojiiug  spikes  bear  a  single  large  flower  ; 
the  .sepals  and  petals  are  cinnamon-brown,  and  the  large 
flat  lip  is  rich  crimson-lake  with  a  yellow  disc.  It  blooms 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  should  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  house.— G. 

Odontog'lofisuni  luteo-purpureum.  —  From  the 
garden  of  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshiiy,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  have 
come    blooniq   of    the  above   Orchid,  a   handsome    species 


found  with  O.  crispum  ;  with  it  also  came  a  small  foim  of 
the  latter,  named  cuspidatum,  desribed  by  Reichenb  cl  in 
"Xenia. "  This  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of  Oointo- 
glossums,  as  we  have  in  our  own  collection  a  dozen  vaiieties, 
selected  from  300  imported  plants  of  O.  crispum.— J.  D. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

REPORTS  ON  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  ROOT 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  CROPS.* 

Another  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  reports  on  injurious 
insects  lias  just  been  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office.  These 
pamphlets,  though  called  reports,  are  really  a  series 
of  monographs  on  injurious  insects,  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  Miss  Ormerod's  reports,  on  what  has 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  certain  insects 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  already 
written  reports  on  insects  injurious  to  Hops ;  to 
Corn,  Grass,  Pea,  Bean,  and  Clover  crops ;  to  fruit 
crops ;  and  this  fourth  report  deals  with  insects  in- 
jurious to  root  and  certain  other  crops,  namely. 
Mustard,  Rape,  Cabbages,  Onions,  Carrots,  and 
Celery.  These  reports  are  models  of  clearness  and 
conciseness,  and  their  very  moderate  price  brings 
them  within  the  reach  of  everyone  in  a  position  to 
make  use  of  them ;  they  are  printed  in  clear  type 
on  good  paper.  At  the  beginning  of  a  monograph, 
as  the  account  of  each  insect  is  called,  is  a  figure  of 
the  insect  in  its  various  stages,  most  of  which  are 
very  good.  Many  of  them  are  taken  from  Cuvtis's 
"  Farm  Insects."  Then  follows  some  remarks  on 
the  habits  of  the  insect ;  then  an  account  of  its 
life  history,  the  best  methods  of  preventing  its 
attacks,  and  the  best  remedies  to  be  used  when  an 
attack  has  commenced.  These  items  of  information 
are  given  under  different  headings,  so  that  they  can 
be  found  immediately  they  are  wanted.  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  present  report  all  mention  of  milli- 
pedes should  be  omitted.  It  is  true  these  reports 
only  purport  to  deal  with  insects,  but  red  spider, 
the  Black  Currant  mite,  and  the  ear  cockle  worm, 
which  are  no  more  insects  than  millipedes,  have 
already  been  commented  on.  Millipedes  are  such 
injurious  creatures  to  many  crops,  that  they  certainly 
should  not  have  been  left  out.  The  first  insect 
mentioned  is  a  beetle  (the  night-feeding  ground 
beetle,  Steropus  madidus),  which  until  comparatively 
recently  has  always  been  considered  as  a  carnivorous 
insect ;  but  tlfere  seems  no  doubt  now  that  it  attacks 
young  Mangold  plants.  It  is  a  very  common  insect, 
and  during  the  day  may  generally  be  found  under 
stones,  rubbish,  &c.  The  grubs  or  larva;  are  said 
not  to  injure  plants,  and  from  the  formation  of 
their  jaws  one  would  certainly  imagine  that  they 
are  carnivorous.  If  it  is,  it  must  be  of  great  service 
in  destroying  smaller  grubs,  &c.  As  regards  the 
effect  of  frost  on  insects,  Mr.  Whitehead  very  truly 
says  (p.  41): — 

One  hears  frequently,  "  Splendid  frost !  it  has  got  deep 
into  the  ground — will  kill  the  insects."  It  is  a  common 
error  to  imagine  that  frost  invariably  kills  insects  either  in 
the  perfect,  the  egg,  the  larval,  or  the  pupa  states.  Very 
many  insects  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  frost-proof.  This  is 
a  provision  of  Nature.  Many  are  overtaken  and  killed  by 
abnormally  early  or  abnormally  later  frosts  before  they  can 
.assume  the  form  in  which  they  can  naturally  resist  them, 
but,  as  a  rule,  insects  are  unharmed  by  ordinary  wii.ter 
frosts.  As  a  fact,  chrysalides  which  have  been  exposed  to 
sharp  frosts,  and  frozen  so  hard  that  they  would  snap 
asunder  like  pieces  of  stick,  nevertheless  have  preserved 
vitality. 

It  is,  I  think,  being  proved  more  clearly  every 
year  that  great  care  should  be  taken  when  about  to 
distribute  stable  or  farmyard  manure  over  land  that 
various  insects  should  not  be  sown  broadcast  at  the 
same  time.  Manure  heaps  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  fields  until  all  the  goodness  has  been 
washed  out  of  them  into  the  nearest  ditch,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  Manure  when  thus  im- 
poverished is  more  likely  to  harbour  insects  of  all 
kinds  which  could  not  exist  in  the  greater  heat  and 
pungency  of  a  heap  in  proper  condition.  The 
proper  rotation  of  crops  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  some  insects.  If  the 
same  crop  is  grown  year  after  j-ear  on  the  same 
land,  or  a  certain  piece  of  ground  is  used  season 

*  "  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Root  and  certain  other 
Crops  in  Great  Britain.'  Prepared  for  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, Privy  Council  Oflice,  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq., 
F.L.S. 
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after  season  as  a  seed  bed  for  the  same  plant, 
insects  which  attack  such  crops  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  establishing  themselves  in  the  soil. 
Twenty-two  insects  in  this  report  are  fully  described 
with  their  life  history,  &o.  These  descriptions,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  are  given  in  a  particularly 
clear  and  terse  manner.  I  can  recommend  this 
pamphlet  most  warmly  to  all  cultivators  of  plants 
either  in  gardens  or  fields  as  a  most  useful  publica- 
tion ;  its  very  moderate  price  (5Jd.)  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  G.  S.  S. 


Vine  roots  diseased. — I  send  you  a  few  Vine 
roots  for  yiiur  opinion.  I  am  told  they  are  infested 
witli  I'hylloxera  vastatrix. — J.  L. 

*.^*  I  can  find  no  trace  of  Phylloxera  on  the  Vine 
roots,  but  they  are  attacked  by  the  bulb  mite 
(Rhizogl.y]3hus  echinopus),  which  is  a  more  frequent 
pest  on  Vine  roots  than  most  persons  are  aware  of. 
These  mites  are  most  diflicult  to  eradicate.  I  know 
of  no  other  means  than  cutting  out  the  injured 
roots  and  washing  the  others  with  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potassium — 3  ozs.  in  half  a  pint  of 
water — and  taking  care  to  remove  any  earth  which 
might  possibly  contain  any  of  the  mites.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  write  this,  but  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
effectually.— G.  S.  S. 

Grubs  on  roots  of  Strawberry  plants. — 
We  send  you  samples  of  Strawberry  plants  infested 
with  grubs,  and  would  thank  you  to  give  us  infor- 
mation about  it,  its  name,  and  best  means  of  remov- 
ing the  plague.— W.  L.  &  Son. 

*,j*  The  grubs  attacking  the  Strawberry  roots  are 
those  of  the  black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
snlcatus).  This  is  a  most  troublesome  insect,  both 
as  a  grub  and  beetle.  I  do  not  think  anything  can 
be  done  when  once  the  plants  are  attacked,  except 
pick  the  gruljs  out  from  the  roots.  The  best  mode 
of  keeping  this  insect  in  check  is  to  kill  the  parent 
beetles,  which  arc  black,  stout,  and  about  half  an 
inch  long.  They  are  somewhat  sluggish  in  their 
movements,  generally  remaining  hidden  during  the 
day,  coming  out  after  dark  to  feed,  which  they  do 
voraciously  on  the  leaves  of  Amines  and  many  other 
plants,  gnawing  great  notches  in  them.  It  you  can 
find  the  plants  they  are  feeding  on,  place  them  on  a 
white  sheet,  and  when  dark  suddenly  throw  a  bright 
light  on  them  ;  this  startles  them,  and  they  fall, 
feigning  to  be  dead.  A  sharp  shake  to  the  plant 
often  helps  matters. — G.  S.  S. 

Eucliaris  mite. — I  enclose  three  Kucharis  bulbs  whicli 
I  fear,  .ire  .iflfected  with  mites.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
your  opinion  of  them, — A.  J.  HrBBARD. 

*„*  Yes  ;  5'our  bulbs  are  afftcted  with  the  Euch.aris  mite. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  will  bi  to  bum  all  the 
stock  you  have,  .and  start  ufiesh  with  clean  bulbi.— Ed. 


importance,  and  altogether  they  are  but  few,  con- 
sidering the  scope  of  the  book.        W.  Simmons. 


Books. 

HORTICULTUEAL  BUILDINGS.* 

The  author  of  this  volume  says:  "Up  to  the  present 
date  no  book  has  existed  from  which  a  gentleman 
could  obtain,  in  a  complete  concise  form,  reliable 
information  to  assist  him  in  deciding  what  garden 
structures  would  best  suit  his  requirements,  nor  one 
in  which  an  architect  could  see  just  those  construc- 
tional and  mechanical  points  which  should  be 
decided  by  the  horticulturist,  or  in  which  a  gardener 
could  find  details  beyond  his  province,  but  with 
which  he  should  be  acquainted."  And  the  author, 
we  are  to  infer,  has  aimed  at  supjjlying  this  want. 
If  so,  we  can  only  say,  after  having  carefully,  though 
inten'uptedly,  j:ierused  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end,  that  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well  in 
his  en<leavour,  and  even  to  have  done  considerably 
more  than  the  title  implies.  We  should  read  his 
book  more  comfortably  if  the  clerk  and  printer  had 
been  more  sparing  of  their  errors,  but  in  other 
respects  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  anyone 
who  contemplates  erecting,  or  is  likely  to  be  called 
on  to  design,  horticultural  glasshouses.  Certainly 
if  we  were  to  examine  it  in  detail,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dissent  from  the  author's  conclusions 
on  various  points,  but  none  of  them  are  of  supreme 


The  Lindley  library. — Owing  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thnnias  ;\tiiore,  the  number  of  trustees  (other 
than  the  official  ones  connected  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society)  had  become  reduced  to  two, 
viz..  Dr.  Hogg  and  Dr.  Masters,  the  only  survivoi's 
of  the  original  seven.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
became,  in  the  words  of  the  trust  deed,  "  a  moral 
obligation "  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  This  has 
accordingly  been  done,  by  the  election  of  three  new 
trustees,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  William  Carruthers, 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Keeper  of  the 
Botanical  Department,  British  Museum ;  Mr.  George 
Maw,  F.L.S.,  of  Kenley,  Surrey  ;  and  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  F.L.S.,  of  Chelsea.  The  official  trustees  are 
the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  time  being.  Though  connected 
in  a  measure  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  Ilorti- 
cultural  Society,  the  library  is  essentially  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  and  is  open  to  the  general  public 
as  well  as  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  under  proper 
regulations,  and  under  certain  conditions  books  are 
allowed  to  be  borrowed.  The  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  trustees  are,  unfortunately,  too  small  to  allow 
of  much  more  than  the  purchase  of  periodicals, 
while  the  room  in  which  it  is  lodged  is  so  incon- 
venient of  access,  that  the  utility  of  the  library  is 
seriously  impeded.  In  any  change  of  site  or  other 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  question  of  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  tiie  library  and  its  proper  maintenance 
must  have  earnest  consideration.  In  the  meantime, 
donations  of  books  or  of  funds  will  be  thankfully 
welcomed  bv  the  trustees. 


*  "Horticultural  Buildings  :  their  Construction,  Heating, 
Interior  Fittings,  &c,,'with  remarks  on  some  of  the  principles 
involved  and  tlieir  application."  By  F.  A,  Fawkes.  London: 
Swan,  Sonuenschoin  &  Co. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND 
HORTICULTUEAL. 

The  second  of  the  society's  spring  flower  shows 
was  held  on  Friday,  April  20,  in  the  Town  Hall.  In 
connection  with  it  was  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society. 
Better  examples  of  the  Auricula  were  never  staged 
in  Manchester.  The  chief  honours  fell  to  the  ener- 
getic secretary  of  the  society,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
who  carried  off  first  honours  in  every  class.  Close 
upon  Mr.  Horner's  followed  admirable  collections 
from  Mr.  William  Bolton,  AVarrington  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Potts.  Hoole  House,  Chester;  Mr.  Henry  Wilson, 
Halifax  ;  Mr.  Pohlman,  Halifax ;  Mr.  Brockbank, 
Didsbury.  Groups  of  alpines  were  also  note- 
worthy from  Mr.  Stelfox  and  Mr.  Buckley,  Staly- 
bridge  ;  Mr.  Heys,  Northen  ;  and  Mr.  Shaw,  Moston. 
In  Primulas,  the  premier  honours  were  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  of  Stakehill.  The  most  delightful 
circumstance  connected  with  the  display  made  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  that  while  the  fancy  kinds 
have  had  protection  from  the  weather,  the  plainer 
and  hardier  ones  were  all  dug  up  out  of  their  sur- 
roundings of  green  Grass  in  Mr.  Barlow's  garden  at 
Llandudno.  Mr.  William  Brockbank  also  made  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  show.  Mr.  Thomas  Walkden, 
of  Sale,  sent  a  beautiful  group  of  Primulas,  con- 
spicuous being  the  old  dark  crimson  double,  now 
becoming  so  rare  near  Manchester.  Next  to  the 
Primulas  in  importance  and  effect  on  tlie  present 
occasion  were  the  Daffodils.  Two  magnificent  dis- 
plays of  Narcissi  were  made,  the  first,  comprising 
about  fifty  large  clusters,  from  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  and  Tait ;  the  other,  constituted  of  about  a 
hundred  varieties,  from  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Chester.  The  Chester  lot  included  soiue 
capital  examples  of  the  variety  Sir  Watkin .  There 
were  some  admirable  displays  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  the  entire  space  beneath  the  organ 
being  occupied  by  the  grand  collection  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Broome.  So  brilliant  a  contribution  could 
not  possibly  go  unrewarded,  and  the  society's 
jubilee  gold  medal  was  worthily  awarded.  Ex- 
cellent miscellaneous  groups  were  staged  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  AVilliams,  HoUoway  ;  Messrs.  F.  W.  and  H. 
Stansfield,  Sale  (these  chiefly  hardy  plants);  and 
Mr.  John  Hooley,  of  Edgeley.   A  little  lot  of  curiosi- 


ties and  rarities  from  the  society's  gardens  at  Old 
Traffiord  was  very  interesting.  The  following  awards 
were  made  by  the  committee.  First-class  cultural 
certificates — Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  Mr.  H. 
Walkden,  Sale;  Narcissi, Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Chester.  Miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway.  Herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  Messrs.  F.  and  H.  Stansfield,  Sale. 
Miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  ])l;ints,  Mr. 
John  Hooley,  Edgeley.  Cut  blooms  of  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissi,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait. 


LEEK  AURICULA  SHOW. 
The  second  exhibition  of  Auriculas  and  other  spring 
flowers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  last, 
showed  a  vast  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 
Not  only  were  the  exhibits  more  numerous  and 
better  grown,  but  the  interest  was  distinctly  greater, 
and  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  society. 
Amongst  the  grey-edged.  Col.  Champneys  was  the 
winning  variety,  and  those  staged  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Nixon  were  very  much  superior  to  any  otiiers  in  the 
class,  although  Apollo  was  greatly  admired.  In 
green  edges.  Prince  of  Greens,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  Duke  of  Wellington  were  to  the  fore  in  the 
order  named,  the  winning  plants  being  really  well- 
grown  specimens.  The  white-edged  varieties,  though 
not  so  numerous,  were  also  meritorious.  Acme, 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Flanagan,  being  very  fine,  and  de- 
served the  premier  position  accorded  to  it.  Selfs 
formed  a  strong  class  and  keen  competition,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Negro  and  the  second  to  C.  J. 
Perry,  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Nixon  and  M.  Carding 
respectively — undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  eighty 
shown.  The  prize  for  the  best  seedling  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Barnfather  for  a  very  fine  dark  purple 
self.  Mr.  Nixon  was  first  in  the  alpine  class  with 
Mercury,  the  same  grower  also  taking  second  and 
third  with  Mrs.  Llewellyn  and  Mrs.  Meiklejohn. 
Mr.  M.  Carding  staged  about  twenty  varieties  of 
garden  alpines, which  weregreatlyadmircd.  Cheshire 
Favourite  bore  down  all  opposition  in  Polyanthuses, 
Messrs.  J.  Brunt,  J.  Garner,  and  T.  Lea  being  the 
successful  exhibitors.  Primroses  in  pots  were  also 
well  shown.  The  feature,  however,  of  the  show  was 
a  ma.gnificent  collection  of  fifty-five  varieties  of 
Daffodils  staged  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  of  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  throughout  the  day  a 
crowd  suiTounded  their  stand,  amazed  by  the  dis- 
similarity and  sjjlendid  growth — "a  host  "of  golden 
Daffodils,"  truly.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait 
(Manchester),  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  (Tottenham),  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  and  Sons  (Chester)  also  exhibited 
excellent  collections,  as  did  Mr.  M.  Mellor,  of  Leek. 
The  arrangements  were  admirably  conceived  and 
well  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nixon,  the  honorary 
secretary.  The  profits  of  the  show,  which  amounted 
to  about  £10,  will  be  given  to  the  Leek  Cottage 
Hospital  Jubilee  I'und. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"Nitrate  of  Soda  ;  its  importance  and  use  as  a  manure." 
By  A.  Stut/.er.     Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 

"  VilU  Gardening."  By  E.  Hobday.  Macmill.in  and  Co., 
London. 

"The  Chrysanthemum  Annual."    L.  Castle. 

"  Tobricco  Culture."  By  a  Cultivator  in  the  United  States. 
Howcroft  and  Watkins,  Covent  Garden. 


Basic  filae'- — Can  .any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
where  this  can  be  obtained  nearest  to  the  port  of  Liv.  rpool  ? 
-F.  H. 

Po-wrstring"  HeniTi. — We  have  received  from  the  dirrcto^ 
of  the  Riiyal  Garden.'),  Kew,  the  May  nun-iber  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Mificelianeous  Information.  This  part  treats  in  an  ex- 
haustive manner  of  the  extraction  of  fibres  from  the  varieties 
of  Sansevieria.  The  fibre  from  these  plants  it  is  proposed  to 
call  Bowstring  Hemp. 

Names    of    plants. —  /A    D — Edwardsia   grardiflora. 

A'.    T.    It'.  —  1.  Asplenium   Mannianum  ;    2.    A.    brachy- 

pteron ;    3,   A.    Hookeri ;    4,   Adiantum  fulvum  ;   5,   Ohei'l- 

anthes    fragrana. IV,    B. — 1,     Odontoglossum    glorio- 

sum ;    2,    O.    CVrvantepi ;    3,    O.  Cervjintcti   decorum  ;    4, 

Dendrobium  Jenkln.si. '/'.    J.—\,    I'inguicula  rosea;   2, 

Sarraccnia  variolaris ;  3,  Anemone  Pulsatilla ;  4,  Draba 
verna. —  li.  P.    O.,  J5?rt''//iifni.— -Milt-^nia  spect.abilia  rosea. 

0.    P,    Maltlon.  —  Crinum    speciosum  ^ SnovJIakf 

1,  Leucojum  vernum ;   2.  L.  ajstivum  ;   3,  Scilla  vorna. ■ 

Orchidist. — 1,  Epidondrum  aurantiacum ;  2,  Ada  aur.antia- 
cum  ;   3,   Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ;  4,  O.  triumphans  ;  5, 

O.  Pescatorei. G.  W. — 1,  Pilumna  fragrans  :  2,  Maxillaria 

picta  granditlora. 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

"  TORKSHIREMAN." 

FORESTRY  NOTES. 
Mismanaged  planting. — I  am  convinced  that 
much  of  the  ill  success  that  attends  the  forma- 
tion of  young  plantations,  especially  of  such 
ticklish  subjects  as  the  Corsican  Fir  and  its  like, 
is  duo  to  uusmanagement  and  want  of  fore- 
thought and  preparation.  A  Scotch  Fir  even, 
no  matter  how  young  and  vigorous  it  may  l)e, 
■will  die  if  not  taken  up  at  the  right  time  with 
sufficient  roots,  or  if  it  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground  between  lifting  and  planting  again. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  measures  for  planting, 
DO  far  as  setting  out  and  preparing  the  ground 
are  concerned,  .after  which  it  will  be  almost  time 
to  take  out  the  holes  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin 
in  September  and  October.  The  dilly-dallying 
noticeable  on  some  estates  is  fatal  to  successful 
planting.  Sometimes  the  delay  is  the  fault  of 
the  forester,  and  sometimes  of  his  employer. 
On  one  large  estate  I  was  told  not  long  since  that 
as  late  as  M^irch  the  proprietor  had  just  decided 
what  he  would  do,  and  at  once  ordered  about 
one  Inmdrcd  thousand  trees,  of  all  sorts,  to  be 
forwarded  at  once,  and  which  his  forester  was 
at  his  wit's-end  to  get  in  in  anything  like  a  safe 
and  reasonable  time  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. As  he  observed  to  the  writer,  what  can 
the  woodman  do  inider  such  circumstances  >. 
That  lot  was  planted  in  a  dry  time,  and  as  the 
trees  have  not  had  sufficient  rain  to  moisten  the 
roots  since,  the  consequences  ma}-  be  surmised  ; 
they  will  perish  by  the  acre.  The  severe  frosts 
in  March,  followed  by  the  late  scathing  east 
wind,  have  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  all 
late  planted  trees ;  whereas  October  planted 
stock  of  all  descriptions  is  in  good  coixlition. 
I  never  saw  more  promising  Corsican  Firs  than 
those  planted  early  last  autumn  ;  hardly  any 
have  gone  back.  I  was  told  not  long  since  of 
the  "  forest-tree  "  man  in  a  noted  nursery  in  the 
north  declaring  in  emphatic  language  that  he 
wished  "  the  Corsican  Fir  had  never  been  born,'' 
as  the  half  of  them  at  least  died  after  trans- 
planting, subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as 
others.  This  tree  is  much  sought  after  now, 
and  nursei-ymen  are  hurrying  np'stock  of  it,  but 
their  losses,  I  hear,  are  appalling.  It  will  grow, 
however,  if  lifted  with  reasonable  care  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  and  planted  at  once.  If 
allowed  to  be  kicked  about  in  bundles  like 
fagots,  as  is  too  (jften  the  case  in  nurseries,  it 
may  almost  as  well  be  burnt  at  once. 

We  know  of  cases  where  18-inch  plants  of  the 
Corsican,  put  out  last  October  on  a  moor  direct 
from  a  strange  nursery,  not  one  hardly  of  which 
have  failed.  They  look  green  at  this  date,  at 
least,  and  have  not  tliat  browned  appearance  so 
common  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  those  that 
are  going  wio:ig.  Trees  put  out  in  former  years 
look  equally  well,  and  promise  a  grand  lead  this 
season.  All  these  trees  were  lifted  and  loaded 
off  from  the  nursery  under  the  supervision  of 
our  own  men,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  the  roots 
they  had  with  them  were  twice  as  long  and  as 
numerous  as  those  lifted  by  the  nursery 
employes  by  themselves.  The  head  men  in  a 
large  nursery  cannot  look  after  the  execution  of 
every  order  sent  to  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  work  is  left  to  labourers,  who  know  little, 
and  care  less,  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  trees 
after  they  leave  their  hands.  Firs  of  all  kinds 
suifer  worst  ;  hence  the  importance  of  buying 
these  when  small  and  cheap,  and  gi-owing  them 
on  in  the  home-nursery,  and  buying  the  deci- 
duous trees  that  are  not  so  sensitive.  Reputed 
frequent  transplanting  is  not  worth  anything  if 
the  roots  are  not  there.     I  would  give  more  for 


one  Corsican  Fir  lifted  from  the  home-nursery, 
although  it  might  not  have  been  transplanted 
for  several  years,  than  I  would  for  a  dozen  sent 
from  a  distance,  lifted  and  despatched  in  the 
ordinary  way.  And  the  same  holds  good  with 
Larch. 

Then  as  to  planting.  The  slit  method  of  put- 
ting the  trees  just  under  the  sod  m.ay  answer 
under  favourable  circumstances,  but  all  young 
forest  trees  have  n.aturally  a  tap  root,  and  wlie- 
ther  they  m.ay  have  lost  it  or  not,  I  would,  if  1 
conld,  jilant  all  on  the  dibber  principle,  just  as 
Cabbages  are  jdanted.  One  deep,  narrow  hole, 
and  the  roots  let  straight  down  into  it  and 
wedged  tightly  up  to  one  side  is  the  way  to  do. 
The  tree,  come  drought  or  come  frost,  has  its 
main  roots  then  beyond  the  reach  of  either,  and 
is  sure  to  do  well.  A  long,  narrow  spade  put 
straight  and  deeply  down,  lifting  out  just  as 
much  e;irth  as  will  let  the  roots  readily  in,  is  the 
plan  in  pit  planting.  I  hate  to  see  a  gaping, 
shallow  hole,  and  alwaj's  feel  inclined  to  fall 
foul  of  the  man  who  makes  it,  because  he  is 
sure  to  drop  the  jjlant  in  the  centre,  tilling  in 
on  all  sides,  and  treatling  round  the  plant  with 
his  feet  like  a  baker.  1  do  not  regard  what 
foresters  call  the  notch  system  of  planting  as 
having  anything  to  recommend  it  but  its  cheap- 
ness. ^'eI•y  small  trees  on  good,  clean  land  may 
succeed  well  enough  so  planted,  as  they  have  few 
roots,  but  with  good  plants  it  is  difi'erent, 
and  the  more  carefully  they  are  fixed  in  the  soil 
with  their  leading  roots  well  below  the  surface, 
the  better.  The  advantages  of  spreading  the 
roots  out  evenly  under  the  notch  are  imaginary. 
In  plants  from  the  nursery  there  are  few  or 
none  to  spread,  and  what  prongs  and  roots  there 
are  are  better  wedged  in  vertically  and  firmly. 
They  will  be  near  enough  to  the  surface  under 
any  circumstances,  and  are  better  spread  verti- 
cally than  horizontally. 

The  Conifek.e. — The  list  of  these,  like  the 
fruit  tree,  Rose,  and  vegetable  lists,  is  encum- 
bered with  varieties,  sub- varieties,  and  synonyms, 
and  I  believe  I  am  quite  within  the  mark  in 
stating  that  if  four-fifths  of  the  lot  were  con- 
signed to  one  good  bonfire,  they  "  never  would 
be  missed  "  from  the  garden  or  wood.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  manual  on  the  Coniferai,  there 
are  some  300  or  400  species  and  varieties  known 
or  grown.  How  many  of  these  have  been  esta- 
blished in  our  woods  and  found  worth  keeping 
could  probably  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands,  or  a  little  more.  These  consist  of 
the  Scotch  Fir,  the  common  and  Silver  Spruce, 
the  Corsican  and  Austrian  Firs,  the  Welling- 
tonia,  Pinus  excelsa,  Deodar,  Cedar,  Douglas 
Fir,  Nordman's  Pine,  and  a  few  others,  and  if 
the  really  best  timber-producers  of  these  were 
selected  the  list  would  probably  be  reduced  by 
a  half.  1  do  not  know  that  the  gross  results  of 
our  Conifene  knowledge  and  experience  could  be 
more  accurately  stated.  If  we  had  planted 
voods  instead  of  carriage  drives  and  garden  plots 
with  the  so  called  new  varieties,  our  experience 
might  have  been  diflercnt,  but  the  above  is 
about  the  sum  total  at  present.  The  hardiest 
Conifene  only  will  endure  the  "single  specimen" 
system  of  culture  in  this  country,  because  our 
cold  winds  and  fitful  thaws  and  frosts  kill  them 
standing  alone ;  but  the  real  way  to  test  any 
Pine  or  Fir  planted  either  for  timber  or  laud- 
scape  eft'ect,  or  b(jth  together,  is  to  plant  them 
in  masses,  and  the  bigger  the  better.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  if  the  Wellingtonia, 
for  example,  had  been  originally  planted  in 
good-sized  groups  and  pretty  closely  together,  it 
would  have  produced  good  useful  timber  by  this 
time  of  such  a  bulk  and  quality  that  the  Larch 
could  not  approach.    1  think  the  same  in  regard 


to  the  Deodar,  Pinus  excelsa,  Austrian  Fir, 
and,  aliove  all,  the  Corsican  Fir.  Bad  as  tho 
Wellingtonia  is  for  standing  cold  winds  in  in- 
land situations,  I  notice  that  it  never  "  loses  its 
head,"  i.e.,  its  top.  It  continues  to  grow 
taller  fast,  but  the  side  branches  dwindle  and 
die.  In  isolated  positions  the  common  Spruce, 
Nordman's  Fir,  and  others  behave  in  the  same 
manner,  suggesting  plainly  that  they  like  the 
shelter  of  each  other,  and  should  be  planted  in 
masses.  In  future,  therefore,  instead  of  form- 
ing Conifene  grounds  of  siugle  trees,  I  would 
re;:ommend  gentlemen  to  jilant  good  groups  of 
such  sorts  as  they  feel  disposed  to  try,  to  make 
their  plantations  their  Coniferte  gardens,  and  to 
plant  glens  and  ravines  instead  of  mountain 
tops.  In  all  landscapes  I  have  seen,  painted  or 
real,  I  notice  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  v.alleys  on  which  the 
Pine  forests  grow,  and  that  the  best  timber  is 
at  the  bottom.  A  traveller,  who  has  been  much 
abroad  collecting  seeds  of  the  Coniferie  tribe, 
tells  me  that  in  .Japan,  where  such  fine  forests 
of  the  Cryptomcria  and  other  Pines  exist,  the 
trees  look  as  if  they  had  begun  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys  first  and  extended  upwards,  and 
that  all  the  finest  timber  was  produced  in  such 
situations ;  the  narrower  and  steeper  the  gorge 
the  finer  and  straighter  the  timber. 


LORD  ABERDEEN'S  PINE. 

(PINUS  PINASTEU  IIAMILTONI.) 
Tins  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  of  the 
many  varieties  of  I'inus  Pinaster.  That  it  is  both  a 
distinct  and  pretty  tree,  and  one  that  is  well  fitted 
for  planting  extensively  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  I  am  fully  convinced.  I  have  seen 
trees  of  this  variety  growing  on  a  sandy  hill  where 
gravel  tor  road-making  is  oft  procured,  and  more 
than  one  of  our  'cute  nurserymen  have  been  led 
thither  only  to  express  astonishment  at  the  finely 
rounded  heads,  bright  healthy  appearance,  and  well 
developed  stems  of  this  by-no-means  common, 
yet  beautiful  member  of  the  Pine  family.  In 
my  own  opinion  Lord  Aberdeen's  Pine  is  a  most 
ornamental  tree — a  decided  advance  in  this  way 
over  the  normal  form — with  a  conspicuously  rounded 
head,  a  well  branched  stem,  and  an  abundance  of 
pale  green,  but  very  desirable  foliage.  Combined 
with  this  we  have  its  great  hardihood,  its  love  for 
breezy  situations,  even  putting  on  its  best  form 
in  the  teeth  of  the  blast,  and  its  capability  of 
thriving  even  in  the  poorest  of  soils — sand  and 
gravel. 

For  the  introduction  of  this  Pine  we  are  indebted 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  in  1825  sent  it  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice,  where  it  had  been  found  by 
JL  Risso,  but  sparingly,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  town.  The  principal  points  of  difference 
observable  in  this  variety  are  the  shorter  leaves, 
sm.iller  cones,  and  better  furnished  stem,  the 
branches  having  a  greater  inclination  to  remain  in 
a  healthy  condition  on  the  stem  than  is  the  case  in 
the  typical  Pinaster.  In  most  works  treating  on 
Pines  the  leaves  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  variety  are  said 
to  be  of  a  paler  green  than  in  the  normal  form,  but 
this  I  quite  failed  to  see,  probably  from  the  speci- 
mens I  examined  being  in  the  most  luxuriant 
health  and  fully  exposed  in  every  way.  They  are, 
it  is  true,  and  this  is  very  obsen'able,  both  broader 
and  shorter,  and  thus  impart  to  the  tree  generally  a 
more  compact  and  massive  appearance  than  is  no- 
ticeable in  the  majority  of  specimens  of  P.  Pinaster. 
The  cones  are  much  shorter  than  in  the  typical 
Pinaster,  of  a  ligliter  colour,  and  differently  shaped, 
being  nearly  ovate  instead  of  truly  conical. 

Little  hesitation  have  we  in  recommending  this 
variety  as  fully  superior  to  the  ordinary  form  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  as  it  is  of  free  growth 
and  perfectly  hardy  may  be  planted  for  shelter  even 
in  very  exposed  parts  of  the  lawn  or  park.  The 
branches  grow  thick  and  strong,  like  those  of  an 
Austrian  Pine,  while  the  great  abundance  of  foli- 
age renders  the  rounded  head  compact  and  firm, 
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and  well  fitted  for  doing  battle  with  even  the 
fiercest  storms.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  much  refined 
Pinaster,  the  massive,  easy  appearance  of  the  latter 
being  substituted  by  a  somewhat  dressy  and  formal 
style  of  growth  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  tree. 

Sir  Chales  Lemon's  Pine  (P.  Pinaster  Lemoniana) 
is  another  very  distinct  form  of  tlie  Pinaster  in 
which  the  cones  are  only  about  2  inches  long,  pro- 
duced singly  and,  in  contra-distinction  to  those  of 
the  typical  tree,  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  if  this  variety  will  retain  its 
characteristics  under  the  best  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, for  in  a  specimen  supplied  by  Sir  Charles 
himself  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden, 
at  Chiswick,  the  cones  had  in  a  few  years  increased 
to  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  described  and 
figured  by  its  finder,  although  they  were  still 
produced  singly  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
branches. 

The  appearance  of  a  medium-sized  tree  of  this 
variety  is  that  of  a  dwarfed,  ill-grown  Pinaster 
with  a  crooked  stem,  the  branches  thickly  arranged 
and  twiggy,  and  the  leaves  short,  or  usually  about 
3  inches  in  length.  The  cones  are  fully  2  inches 
long  by  l;j:  inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part, 
and  have  unarmed  scales.  So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  this 
variety  originated,  or  was,  at  least,  first  noticed  at 
Carclew,  in  Cornwall,  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  and 
who  contributed  to  the  Horticultural  Society  (1835) 
an  account  of  it,  and  which,  at  the  time,  attracted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  and  discussion. 
There  is,  likewise,  a  variegated  form  of  the  Pinaster, 
but  in  the  specimen  brought  under  my  own  notice 
this  did  not  appear  to  be  either  constant  or  regular. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


TRADE  RINGS. 


merchant.  At  sales  of  this  kind  it  is  very  seldom 
that  rings  do  much  damage  to  the  vendor's  interests. 
As  I  have  said,  my  recipe  shortly  is — sell  large  lots 
which  consumers  cannot  touch  to  merchants  by 
private  treaty,  and  small  miscellaneous  lots  by 
auction  if  you  like.  D.  J.  Yeo. 


Are  growers  themselves  altogether  free  from  blame 
in  this  matter  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  the  bulk  of 
producers  go  intentionally  wrong,  but  it  is  certainly 
open  to  question  whether  combinations  are  not  fos- 
tered by  the  manner  in  which  sales  are  effected. 
Does  it  not  often  occur  in  this  way  ?  A  consider- 
able felling  has  taken  place  or  has  been  decided 
upon.  This  is  of  a  similar  character  and  suited  for 
a  similar  purpose,  and  the  price  based  upon  its 
value  at  the  point  of  consumption  is  nearly  as  easily 
ascertained  as  that  of  consols.  To  work  this  out  at 
the  least  possible  cost  it  is  clear  that  one  individual 
or  one  firm  should  have  the  handling  of  it  in  pre- 
ference to  half-a-dozen,  and  my  experience  has  been 
that  an  individual  or  firm,  when  treating  for  a  lot  of 
this  sort,  will  touch  the  highest  market  figure  in 
order  to  command  the  whole  lot.  In  such  a  case  a 
combination  could  not  occur,  and  would  be  unneces 
sary  if  it  could.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  elects 
to  submit  his  timber  by  public  auction  or  tender. 
This  brings  a  number  of  merchants  together  from 
considerable  distances  and  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  cannot  be 
buyers,  and  the  hope  of  the  seller  is  that  competi- 
tion will  thus  be  induced  and  the  price  be  run  up. 
When  this  happens,  the  owner  of  course  rubs  his 
bands  with  glee,  and  the  would-be  buyers  return 
sadder,  but  wiser  men  ;  and  from  this,  in  course  of 
time,  they  learn  to  protect  themselves  by  means  of 
combinations  or  rings.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  in  every  case  as  good  a  reason  as  this 
could  be  given  for  combined  action,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  largely  a  means  of  self-defence. 
The  best  method  of  destroying  trade  rings  is  to 
remove  the  cause  of  them,  and  this,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  can  be  done  by  selling  privately  to  a 
reliable  firm  and  making  the  interests  mutual.  If 
the  seller  elects  to  bring  ten  times  as  many  men 
together  as  is  necessary  to  buy  a  given  lot  of  tim- 
ber, he,  of  course,  must  stand  his  chance  of  being 
out-manceuvred.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  selling 
privately  there  is  no  competition,  and  the  merchant 
has  it  all  his  own  way.  This,  however,  is  not  so,  as 
if  one  merchantinsists  upon  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, there  are  always  plenty  who  are  ready  to  meet 
a  seller  on  fair  terms.  In  sales  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  the  conditions  are  different,  and  an 
auction  often  brings  the  best  results,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  lots  are  generally  small,  and 
consumers  can  buy  direct  without  the  intermediate 


PRUNING  AND  POLLARDING  TREES. 

Pollarding,  or  severely  cutting  in  the  branches  of 
trees,  is  not  a  practice  to  be  generally  recommended ; 
still  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  found  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  In  many  small  places  the 
originally  planted  hardwood  trees,  such  as  Oak,  Ash, 
Elm,  Beech,  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  &c.,  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  increasing  for  a  series  of  years, 
frequently  interfering  with  each  other,  and  often 
rendering  such  gardens  close  and  unpleasant;  never- 
theless, no  reason,  however  urgent,  will  induce  the 
proprietor  to  allow  any  of  them  to  be  removed,  per- 
haps owing  to  all  of  them  being  finely  developed 
specimens.  This  is  a  feeling  mth  which  I  fully 
sympathise ;  but  for  the  consolation  of  those  who, 
from  dire  necessity,  have  to  part  with  such  speci- 
mens, I  would  offer  the  following  observations.  A 
case  came  under  my  notice  two  or  three  years  ago 
where  some  large  hardwooded  trees  standing  near  a 
boundary  wall,  with  their  tops  overhanging  a  public 
road,  had  from  necessity  to  be  reduced  or  removed 
altogether ;  reduction  was  finally  resolved  on,  and 
carried  out  during  the  winter.  The  chief  trees 
operated  on  were  Ash,  Beech,  Wych  Elm,  and 
Horse  Chestnut.  All  were  wide-spreading  trees,  and 
between  40  feet  and  50  feet  in  height.  The  largest 
specimens,  at  3  feet  above  the  ground,  measured  in 
circumference  as  follows  :  Ash,  6  feet ;  Beech,  5 
feet  4  inches;  Elm,  8  feet  5  inches;  and  the  Horse 
Chestnut,  5  feet  5  inches.  All  were  cut  down  to 
within  18  feet  or  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  por- 
tions of  the  main  branches,  averaging  in  length  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  were  left  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  denuded  trees  a  regular  outline ;  they  were  then 
carefully  operated  upon  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  forestry  as  regards  ornamental  trees,  all 
sloping  cuts  smoothed  and  darkened  over.  During 
the  first  year  after  the  operation,  standing  as  they 
do  side  by  side,  they  certainly  presented,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  somewhat  bare  appearance,  which 
would  not  have  been  so  much  the  case  if  only  alter- 
nate specimens  could  have  been  operated  on.  After 
the  first  year,  however,  they  annually  improved,  so 
that  now  their  appearance  is  really  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  the  stumps  of  the  branches  left  being  clothed 
with  numerous  young  and  healthy  twigs. 

During  the  first  year  the  Ash  made  growths  4  feet 
long,  during  the  second  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  during 
the  third  about  2  feet.  The  Elm  made  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  during  the  first  year,  3  feet  to  4  feet  during 
the  second,  and  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  during  the  third. 
In  the  case  of  the  Wych  Elm  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  a  tree  with  a  good  outline,  occasion- 
ally to  prune  in  a  little  the  strongest  of  the  newly 
made  branches,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  have  a 
few  of  its  leaders  taking  a  somewhat  horizontal 
direction,  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  The 
Horse  Chestnut's  growths  averaged  about  2  feet  long 
during  the  first  year,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  during 
the  second,  and  about  2  feet  during  the  third.  The 
Beech  made  about  3  feet  growths  during  the  first 
year,  but  by  no  means  numerous,  1  foot  to  2  feet 
during  the  second,  and  IS  inches  during  the  third. 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  Beech  tree  putting 
out  any  young  twigs  at  all,  as  it  generally  does  so 
with  reluctance.  It  made  its  largest  growths  during 
the  first  year,  a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  the 
existence  of  extra  sap  then  in  the  stem,  the  after- 
growths being  much  smaller. 

After  the  trees  had  been  cut  over,  and  the  branches 
removed,  all  ought  to  have  received  a  coat  of  fresh 
soil  over  the  roots.  This  would  have  been  the  means 
of  greatly  improving  them,  j^articularly  the  Beech : 
indeed,  every  tree  and  shrub,  when  pruned  down  and 
reduced,  ought  to  be  thus  treated,  more  particularly 
large  evergreen  shrubs,  which  in  many  oases  die 
from  the  want  of  this  necessary  precaution.  This  is 
often  observable  in  the  case  of  large  Portugal 
Laurels,  Hollies,  and  Yews,  as,  owing  to  their  close- 


ness, the  roots  are  generally  near  the  surface,  and 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  or  exposure  to  the  sun. 
I  may  also  remark  here  that  as  the  bark  of  the 
Beech  tree  is  of  rather  a  hard,  dry  character,  it 
would  be  much  in  its  favour,  after  beiug  headed 
down,  to  have  the  head  occasionally  syringed,  par- 
ticularly if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry  and  warm. 

Although  the  particular  trees  alluded  to  have 
only  been  three  years  cut  in,  when  in  foliage,  they 
certainly  have,  as  has  just  been  stated,  a  very  good 
appearance,  which  warrants  our  recommending  the 
practice  in  places  where  trees  would  otherwise  re- 
quire to  be  altogether  removed  ;  in  some  situations, 
too,  only  every  alternate  tree  bordering  a  property 
would  require'  to  be  thus  pollarded.  In  the  case  of 
Elm  trees  standing  within  a  boundary  wall,  I  have 
recommended  every  alternate  tree  to  be  pollarded 
and  branch-pruned  as  described,  and  the  result  in 
all  cases  where  attention  has  afterwards  been  paid 
to  them  has  been  satisfactory,  the  pollarded  speci- 
mens filling  up  in  a  creditable  manner  the  spaces 
between  the  branches  of  those  left  untouched. 

The  Lime  tree,  even  when  of  large  size,  stands 
with  impunity  "topping"  and  branch-cutting,  and 
the  Ash,  English  Elm,  Poplar,  and  Willow  I  have 
often  seen  so  treated,  and  with  success.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Beech,  in  a  young  state,  will  stand 
any  amount  of  cutting  ;  but  I  never  recommended 
large  Beeches  to  be  so  treated  till  I  observed  the 
progress  made  by  the  one  referred  to.  My  object 
in  making  these  remarks  is  to  point  out  to  those 
individuals  who  are  unnecessarily  scrupulous  about 
the  thinning  of  outside  trees,  that  if  they  can  put  up 
with  the  somewhat  bare  appearance  of  them  for  a 
short  time,  such  pruned  trees  in  a  year  or  two,  if 
properly  cared  for,  become  quite  as  ornamental  even 
at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  as  they  were  when  only 
twenty  years  old.  J-  M. 


Seasoning  timber. — Trees,  immediately  after 
they  are  felled,  unless  they  have  been  previously 
killed,  contain  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  are, 
therefore,  unfit  for  use  until  they  undergo  a  season- 
ing process.  This  is  simply  the  evaporation  of  the 
water,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tree  would 
ferment  and  decay,  and  if  dried  out  too  rapidly 
would  leave  the  timber  brittle,  because  the  gum  and 
other  matters  in  the  wood  would  evaporate  with  the 
water,  instead  of  gradually  assimilating  with  the 
fibres,  and  tending  to  bind  them  together  as  is 
the  case  where  the  drying  is  properly  conducted. 
How  to  accomplish  this  is  the  principal  thing,  and 
there  are  many  means  of  doing  so.  Some  people 
say  placing  timber  in  a  running  stream  for  a  time 
before  stacking  helps  seasoning  and  renders  it  less 
liable  to  decay.  But  it  is  not  always  convenient 
nor  is  the  timber  as  good  as  if  seasoned  other  ways, 
for  it  carriesoff  more  mattcfthan  necessary.  Some 
say  leave  timber  in  the  bulk  some  time  before  cut- 
ting into  planks.  There  is  great  danger  in  doing 
this,  tor  if  there  are  any  cracks  through  the  bark 
to  allow  the  moisture  to  lodge  in,  decay  is  certain. 
The  best  way  is  to  cut  the  timber  into  planks  at 
once  after  felling,  and  place  it  in  a  store  or  shed 
with  good  ventilation,  but  no  violent  draughts  of  air 
and  no  moisture.  The  floor  should  be  perfectly  dry 
and  the  root  lofty.  In  stacking  the  timber  it  is 
well,  when  convenient,  to  stand  the  planks  on  end, 
the  root  end  upward,  and  well  raised  from  the 
ground.  In  all  cases,  each  plank  or  board  should 
be  separated  from  the  next  one  by  laths,  to  allow 
the  air  to  circulate  freely  between  them.  After  being 
in  this  position  for  four  or' five  months  it  is  well  to 
reverse  them,  and  brush  off  with  a  hard  brush  any 
moisture  or  mildew  tliat  may  appear.  Timber  sea- 
soned in  this  manner  jn-nvcs  the  toughest  and  most 
durable.  In  seasoning,  hardwoods  take  about  one 
year  to  the  inch,  and  soft  woods  much  less.  Where 
it  is  possible,  it  is  well  to  cut  all  timber  into 
scantlings,  and  in  panels  or  boards  to  plane  them 
some  time  before  being  used,  as  they  arc  apt  to 
shrink,  no  matter  how  long  they  are  seasoning,  for 
the  wood  which  requires  least  seasoning  is  generally 
found  to  be  the  most  durable;  it  then  becomes  an 
essential  point  that  trees  should  be  felled  during 
the  winter  months,  that  being  the  season  when  the 
tree  has  least  sap  or  vegetation  within  it. 
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"Thia  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  chjinge  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  ^xitirz."— Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTOJfE. 

THE  HARDINESS  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

Tub  experience  of  the  past  wiuter  aflbrds  valu- 
able evidence  of  the  fact,  now  happily  becoming 
generally  realised,  that  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
are  not  too  tender  to  be  successfully  cultivated 
out  of  doors  in  spite  of  really  severe  weather, 
and  if  the  suggestion  that  they  are  hardier  as  a 
class  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  cannot  be 
considered  as  proved,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  tenderer  Hybrid  Perpetuals  suffer  far  more 
during  a  severe  winter  than  do  the  hardiest  of 
the  Tea-scented  varieties.  By  the  last  are  not 
meant  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  giant  progeny, 
nor  yet  the  varieties  which  betray  so  strong  a 
Bourbon  influence  as  almost  to  forfeit  the  right 
to  be  considered  Teas  at  all,  and  of  which 
Sombreuil  might  be  instanced  as  a  type,  but 
varieties  like  Caroline  Kuster,  Jean  Ducher,  and 
Madame  Lambard,  which,  in  spite  of  the  low 
temperatures  to  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
are  in  far  less  sorry  plight  than  such  neighbours 
as  Madame  Prosper  Laugier,  Marie  Finger,  or 
Lady  Sheffield. 

A  fairly  conclusive  test  was  applied  this 
winter  to  a  considerable  piece  of  Teas,  including 
several  hundred  plants  of  the  best  varieties  on 
Brier  seedling  and  cutting  stocks,  planted  on 
somewhat  strong  ground  absolutely  unsheltered, 
beiug  exposed  to  every  wintry  blast.  These 
plants  were  left  without  artificial  protection 
of  any  kind,  having  neither  Bracken  among 
their  tops  nor  a  mulching  upon  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  When  the  thermometer,  suspended 
on  the  side  of  a  wooden  shed  at  a  height  of 
some  4  feet  from  the  ground,  registered  7°  Fahr. 
on  two  successive  nights,  grave  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  there  might  be  a  piece  of  spare 
ground  for  Peas  or  early  Broccoli  when  the 
debris  should  have  been  cleared  away,  but  now 
that  pruning  time  has  come  and  gone,  the  only 
variety  of  which  plants  are  found  to  have  been 
killed  outright  is  Madame  Bra-i-y,  and  even  that 
is  not  wholly  annihilated ;  while  such  sorts  as 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Niphetos,  &c.,  commonly  regarded  as  so  tender, 
hardly  show  a  gap  in  the  row. 

It  was  further  observed  that  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  condition  of  these 
exposed  plants  and  those  which  had  been  care- 
fully protected  with  an  abundance  of  Feni,  and 
some  people  have  consequently  been  disposed  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  proceed- 
ing of  wrapping  Teas  up  in  Bracken  during 
winter,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unnecessary  if 
the  weather  be  mild;  whereas  if  the  frost  be 
severe.  Fern  appears  Lneilicient. 

Without  pronouncing  definitely  for  or  against 
Fern  as  a  winter  protector,  in  the  absence  of 
more  copious  evidence,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Tea  Roses  may  be  far  better  preserved  from 
harm  in  winter  by  being  earthed  up  than  by 
any  other  means.  Of  all  the  plants  in  the  open 
those  are  now  in  much  the  best  condition  which 
in  early  winter  liad  the  soil  drawn  uji  round 
them  about  6  inches  high,  as  if  they  had  been 
rows  of  Potatoes.  In  no  case  was  the  wood 
killed  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  drawn- 


up  soil,  although  this  was  frozen  solid  for  ci.>n- 
siderable  periods  during  the  winter,  and,  in 
addition  to  being  apparently  more  effective,  the 
plan  of  earthing  up  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
covering  with  Fern  for  protection,  from  the 
gardener's  point  of  view.  For  while  in  the 
latter  process  the  beds  get  trampled  down  hard, 
and  a  considerable  litter  is  involved  both  when 
putting  on  and  removing  the  Fern,  not  to  men- 
tion the  efTeots  of  wind  throughout  the  winter, 
by  means  of  earthing-np  the  plants  the  surface 
of  the  beds  is  kept  open,  there  is  no  untidy 
litter,  and  the  gi'ound  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
the  process  both  in  autumn  and  at  the  time  of 
levelling  down  again  in  spring.  Tea  Rosea  will 
always  have  the  reputation  with  some  people  of 
being  tender,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  dead 
wood  that  frequently  has  to  be  cut  out  in 
spring  ;  but  it  should  be  bonie  in  mind  the  Teas 
will  nearly  always  go  on  growing  in  late  autumn 
until  interrupted  by  actual  frosts,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  must  be  a  number  of  green 
[lithy  growths  which  are  naturally  destroyed  by 
a  cold  winter.  The  thoroughly  ripened  wood, 
however,  will  survive  exposure  to  really  low 
temperatures,  and  even  where  the  Teas  seem 
more  seriously  cut  back  than  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  after  the  winter,  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  former  is  such  that  they  will 
probably  recover  and  make  far  finer  jilants  again 
by  autumn  than  the  latter.  For  the  vital 
energy  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses  is  such,  that 
they  are  liable  to  go  on  growing  continuously 
unless  the  needful  period  of  rest  is  summarily 
enforced,  so  that  a  winter  of  some  severity  is  a 
decided  advantage  so  long  as  it  does  not  quite 
annihilate  the  plants,  and  to  do  this  its  severity 
must  evidently  be  considerable. 


A  g^ood  Rose. — It  has  so  long  been  thought  there 
is  no  variety  so  generally  useful  and  popular  as  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  that  we  are  apt  to  become  sceptical 
as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  ever  supplanted, 
yet  this  seems  likely  to  happen.  This  formidable 
rival  will  be  found,  I  firmly  believe,  in  Bouquet  d'Or. 
I  recently  saw  several  strong  plants  growing  in  a 
large  Rose  house  near  Bath.  They  were  trained  up 
the  rafters,  strong  bushes  of  other  Teas  being  grown 
underneath.  At  first  sight  I  thought  it  was  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  commented  on  it  as  such,  but  was 
assured  by  the  disinterested  grower  that  it  is  really 
superior  to  that  variety.  It  apparently  possesses  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  in  ad- 
dition gives  far  better  formed  blooms.  The  one 
great  fault  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  its  habit  of  pro- 
ducing so  many  blooms  with  ugly  twisted  centres, 
and  as  Bouquet  d'Or  rises  superior  to  this  weakness, 
it  may  safely  be  termed  the  better  of  the  two. — 

w.  I.  ■ 

Itlarechal  Niel  Rose  failing^. — It  is  pretty 
well  kniiwn  that  this  Rose  is  liable  to  canker,  and 
it  is  very  annoying  to  see  strong,  handsome  Rose 
trees  canker  in  various  parts,  causing  their  rapid 
decay  and  ultimate  death.  There  is  now  growing 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  Rose  in  perfect 
health,  and  it  is  about  twenty  years  old.  There  is 
sometliing  remarkable  about  it  besides  its  vigorous 
development.  The  bark  has  aU  been  scored  and  cut 
through  to  the  wood  with  a  sharp  knife.  Mr.  Paul 
says  this  prevents  canker,  by  allowing  the  crude  sap 
to  escape  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  large 
Rose  tree  in  question  is  growing  under  glass  trained 
(.0  the  roof.  Its  flowering  period  is  April  or  May, 
and  when  the  blossoms  are  all  removed  the  young 
wciod  is  cut  back  again;  it  is  summer-pruned,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  run  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife 
down  the  bark  or  across  the  old  branches  longi- 
tudinally. The  knife  is  very  freely  used  indeed. 
This  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
preventive.  Probably,  if  canker  once  set  in,  the 
scoring  process  might  not  be  so  effectual.  Mildew 
is  very  troublesome  on  this  Rose,  and  if  this  para- 
site or  greenfly  should  spread  very  much  over  the 


leaves,  the  growth  is  checked  and  canker  ensues,  or, 
what  is  much  the  same,  some  of  the  branches  die 
off.  Nearly  all  the  ills  which  plant  life  is  heir  to 
are  caused  by  allowing  insect  pests  and  parasites  of 
various  kinds  to  subsist  upon  the  leaves.  We  had  a 
house  at  Loxford  Hall  in  which  were  two  trees 
planted  out.  Tliey  did  well  for  three  or  fuur  years, 
but  one  of  them  cankered  and  ultimately  died.  The 
other  did  very  well,  except  that  it  felt  the  influence 
of  London  fogs ;  the  leaves  would  drop  off  before 
their  time,  but  we  struggled  on  with  it  and  obtained 
an  annual  crop  of  pretty  fair  blooms,  not  like  those 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Walker  the 
other  day,  but  probably  as  much  valued,  as  they 
were  the  best  possible  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances.— J.  Douglas. 


THE  PRUNING  OF  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

"  V.  M.,  Devon"  (p.  414),  states  his  case  so  clearly, 
that  he  deserves  a  prompt  answer.  His  case  is 
also  so  truly  typical,  as  to  deserve  careful  and 
full  consideration.  His  Rose  is  so  good  and  so 
full  of  wood  and  of  bloom,  and  yet  the  plant 
produces  more  shoots  at  the  best  possible  place, 
too  many,  indeed,  for  its  present  health  and  per- 
manent vigour  and  stability.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  too  much  of  a  good  vital  force  and  growing 
vigour  outrunning  available  area.  The  question 
narrows  itself,  therefore,  to  this,  the  striking  of  a 
nice  balance  between  the  old  wood  and  the  new, 
so  as  to  gain  the  highest  results  in  vigour  and 
stability  of  plant  and  prodigality  of  bloom. 

As  to  the  first  two,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question 
that  the  best  course  probably  is  to  cut  out  one 
or  several  of  the  older  shoots  that  have  already 
bloomed,  and  lay  in  some  of  the  young  ones  to  take 
their  place.  This  plan  of  leading  up  growing 
shoots  of  the  Marechal  from  the  base  is  the  surest 
antidote  to  warts  and  exhaustion,  as  it  thus  virtu- 
ally renews  its  growth  and  extends  the  area  of  its 
roots  and  tops  every  year. 

The  effects  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
blooms  are  also  obvious.  As  far  as  mere  numbers 
are  concerned,  possibly  the  close  spuning  of  the 
old  wood  would  have  the  advantage  ;  but  were  the 
flowers  weighed,  the  young  wood  would  win  in  a 
canter.  One  must  see  and  handle  the  flowers  from 
young  wood  to  appreciate  the  enormous  difference 
in  texture  and  size  between  them  and  those  from 
sjnirs  on  older  wood.  But  the  best  mode  for 
such  fine  Marechal  Niels  as  the  plant  your  Devon 
correspondent  is  favoured  with  is  to  adopt  the 
mixed  system  of  spur  and  long-rod  training  and 
pruning.  So  long  as  the  plant  continues  to  break 
near  its  base,  lay  in  one  or  several  shoots  annually, 
and  cut  out  so  many  older  ones  to  make  room  for 
the  new.  By  this  simple  process,  the  largest 
possible  number  of  blossoms  from  a  given  area 
may  be  gathered,  and  the  plant  will  probably  re- 
main in  robust  health  if  properly  fed  with  top- 
dressings  of  manure  water,  &c.,  while  it  retains  the 
force  of  thus  renewing  itself  from  near  the  root- 
stock.  D.  T.  F. 


Kanure  for  Roses. — Some  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  Roses  in  pots  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Roj'al 
Nursery,  Slough — remarkable  not  so  much  from 
their  size,  for  they  are  young  plants  of  medium 
dimensions,  as  from  their  wonderfid  development 
of  foliage  and  the  number  and  size  of  their  buds. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  Jensen's  fish  manure. 
Mr.  H.  Turner  states  that  as  soon  as  the  buds  began 
to  appear  a  good  surface  dressing  was  given,  and 
the  virtue  in  it  is  carried  down  to  the  roots  when 
water  is  given  to  the  plants.  The  effect  of  this 
manure  is  really  surprising,  and  so  a  wrinkle  is 
afforded  for  such  rosarians  as  grow  Roses  in  pots. 
The  Slough  Roses  should  create  a  sensation  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  exhibition  on  May  18. — R.D. 

Naming  Roses. — May  I  venture,  as  a  Rose- 
gi-ower,  to  join  in  Mr.  Girdlestone's  appeal  in  your 
issue  of  30th  of  April  as  regards  the  naming  of  new  , 
(and  some  old)  Roses.  I  wish  that  some  inter- 
national society  could  be  formed  which  would  grant 
certificates  only  for  real  novelties  or  sports  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  no  sport  to  have  a  certificate 
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unless  it  had  been  proved  by  the  committee  for 
three  years ;  moreover,  to  refuse  certificates  to  any 
Rose  (however  good)  whose  name  contained  more 
than  two  words.  As  regards  the  naming  of  new 
French  Roses,  I  hope  the  new  French  Rose  Society 
(if  ever  formed)  will  do  its  best  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  fearful  jaw-breaking  names.  As.  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone  rightly  says,  the  south  of  France  rosarians  are 
the  worst  offenders,  but  around  Paris  there  are  a 
few  who  are  not  innocent.  I  think  that  English, 
and  perhaps  more  especially  American,  rosarians 
can  pride  themselves  on  the  shortness  of  the  names 
they  give  to  their  novelties. — A  RosE-OEOWEK  in 
Fkance. 


SHORT  iVOTR— MOSES. 


Rose  Mar(>chal  14'iel. — It  would  be  interesting  if  cor- 
respondents would  note  carefully  this  season  the  condition, 
after  the  recent  severe  winter,  of  Mar6chal  Niel  on  various 
aspects.  It  has  been  noticed  that  of  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  in  different  positions,  those  facing  north  appear 
far  less  injured  than  thr>ee  having  any  o'her  exposure,  and 
at  the  present  lime  the  former  are  forwarder  and  breaking 
more  strongly  than  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plants  facing  Eouth-oast  were  the  most  severely  damaged. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Wood  Forget-me-not. — The  Swiss  Forget- 
me-not  and  otlier  kind.s  have  become  so  popular 
of  late,  that  the  Wood  Forget-me-not  is  scarcely 
grown  enough.  It  is  pretty  in  woody  and  bushy 
places  in  spring.  A  good  white  and  the  usual 
blue  variety  are  pretty  in  a  bowl  in  a  cool 
window. 

* 

Some  Wood  Tulips  (T.  sylvestris)  prom  the 
MEADOW.s. — I  planted  many  sent  to  me  by 
Edouard  Andre  from  Touraine.  Tlie  chain- 
harrow  and  the  roller  far  from  beneficial  to  the 
foliage  ;  would  have  been  better  in  a  copse  or 
bushy  corner. 

* 

Hor.sfield's  Narcissus,  cut  in  the  bud  state 
still  good,  tliough  cut  for  nearly  tliree  weeks. 
* 
Snake's-head. — This  graceful  flower  is  .so 
modest  in  the  Grass,  that  it  is  as  well  to  bring  it 
nearer  to  one  in  the  room— both  the  white  and 
common  forms. 

* 

Sprino  Star  Flower  (Triteleia). — This  1  have 
tried  in  Grass,  and  it  seems  so  far  to  be  very 
happy,  and  looks  very  pretty  and  distinct. 
Pretty  in  the  house,  too,  but  the  strong  Onion 
odour  of  tlie  stems  makes  it  unpleasant  to 
gather. 

* 

Cowslips,  gathered  leaves  and  all — or  indeed 
in  any  way — fine  in  a  bowl  to  themselves,  and 
consoling  to  those  who  do  not  buy  Orchids  at 
two  hundred  guineas  a  plant. 

* 
The  white  creeping  Forget-me-not  (Om- 
phalodes  verna  alba). — 1  enclose  flowers  of  this 
pretty  white  Forget-me-not.  This  is  a  plant 
but  seldom  met  with  in  gardens.  I  have  it 
growing  freely  in  the  open  border  on  a  light 
gravelly  soil ;  it  is  of  a  creeping  habit  and  per- 
fectly hardy.  It  looks  very  pretty  j]lauted 
alternately  with  the  blue  Omphalodes  verna  or 
Lucilise  in  tlie  front  of  the  shrubbery  border.  — 
T.  B.  Field. 

* 

Primroses. — Various  friends  send  beautiful 
forms  of  the  Primrose  and  Polyanthus,  and 
.so  swell  the  great  mass  of  evidence  that  we  have 
already  of  the  beauty  in  all  ways,  and  the  rich 
variation,  of  our  native  Primrose,  wliich  in  its 
wild  form  is  certainly  as  beautiful  as  anything 
raised  from  it.  The  woods  in  Sussex  now  are 
more  beautiful  than  any  garden,  carpeted  with 


bosses  of  Primroses,  Lady's  Smocks,  and  Violets, 
from  which  rise  the  beautifully-coloured  stems 
of  tlie  Oak  in  all  directions.  It  is  a  glorious 
garden  and  a  lovely  picture  in  one.  Mrs.  Mai- 
well's  Polyanthus  from  Kirkconnell,  New- 
abbey,  are  veiy  beautiful,  and  this  is  the 
description  we  must  give  to  all.  Mr.  Beachey, 
Kingskerswell,  also  sends  a  beautiful  box,  and 
says  :  - 

I  forward  you  a  box  of  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  blooms, 
all  seedlings,  raised  by  me  here,  the  result  of  many  \  earn' 
careful  selection.  I  have  attachfd  names  to  only  a  few.  I 
believe  that  yoir  will  find  all  worthy  of  a  careful  locking 
through.  Specially  would  I  dr-aw  >  our  attentiorr  to  Hose- 
iu-hose  Victoria,  a  this  year's  seedling,  which  is,  I  should 
imagine,  far  and  away  ahead  of  anything  of  the  sort  ever 
raised  before.  Prince  of  Orange  and  others  you  will  recog- 
nise without  names,  and  others  for  brilliancy  of  colour  and 
shape,  combined  with  size  and  other  qualities,  I  am  told 
by  experts,  who  have  seen  them,  are  quite  unique. 

What  is  worth  naming  or  unique  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  for  one  who  has  seen 
good  collections  such  as  Mr.  Waterer's  and 
others  that  we  know.  Many  lovely  things  are 
raised,  and  jirobably  in  the  end  it  is  found  that 
if  gi-eat  care  is  taken  in  raising  seed  from  good 
races  the  best  way  will  be  to  throw  them  into 
groups  of  colour  aud  to  propagate  from  seed  ; 
increasing  them  by  division  is  a  slow  process, 
and  the  named  kinds  do  not  continue  to  be  so 
pretty  and  interesting  as  they  are  at  their  first 
appearance.  Mr.  Job  Caudwell,  of  Wantage, 
seems  to  send  them  from  Berkshire  as  fresh  as 
they  come  from  any  other  county.  He  is 
rather  rich  in  what  he  calls  galligaskin  Prim- 
roses, and  sends  them  tastefully  packed  in 
bunches  of  their  own  beautiful  leaves.  Even  in 
their  monstrosities  they  have  a  wonderful  cliarm 
of  colour. 

•if 

Primula  obconica. — Mr.  George  Bolas,  of 
Hopton,  North  Derbyshire,  sends  us  a  bunch 
of  Primula  obconica,  fresh,  with  the  following  : — 

I  fully  endorse  all  said  about  this  Primula  last  week,  but 
shO'dd  like  to  add  another  good  property  to  its  many.  The 
enclosed  flowers  were  cut  three  weeks  last  Monday,  the 
water  being  replenished  now  and  again. 

* 

The  wild  Pansy. — The  same  gentleman  sends 
a  very  welcome  little  flower,  the  yellow  wild 
Pansy  (Viola  lutea),  which  to  me  is  as  pretty  as 
anything  in  its  wonderful  grace.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  covering,  with  its  blue  companion,  the 
hills  in  North  Derbyshire  in  wonderful  profu- 
sion. The  little  bunch  of  cut  flowers  is  very 
pretty.  Mr.  Bolas  also  sends  a  good  form  of 
the  Wood  Forget-me-not,  which  comes  quite 
fresh. 

* 

The  Orange  Diplacus  (D.  glutinosus). — Mr. 
Bolas  sends  this,  and  praises  it  very  much  as  a 
fine  old  plant  and  excellent  for  cutting.  We 
have  always  known  it  as  a  neglected  plant. 
His  form  of  it  is  very  fine  in  colour — a  true 
flame  colour. 

-if 

Salvia  violacea. — A  bunch  of  this  with  its 
purple  bracts  also  comes  from  Derbyshire  with 
the  following  note  : — 

It  makes  a  pretty  contrast  throutrh  the  winter  and  spring 
for  conservatory  work,  mixed  with  the  Apple-scen'ed  Salvi  i ; 
both  varieties  best  pot-bound  to  induce  free-flowering  plants. 
It  also  makes  a  telling  mass  outside.  All  visitors  here  gene- 
I'ally  go  up  to  it  and  m.ake  inquiries  about  it. 

* 

American  Cowslips. — The  first  flowers  of 
these  from  North  Derbyshire.  A  delicate,  bright 
crimson-coloured  form.  A  pretty  plant,  of 
which  we  never  see  nearly  enough. 

# 
Double    scarlet   Crown    Anemone.  —  Mr. 
Prior,   of   Bury  St.   Edmunds,   kindly  sends  a 
bunch  of  a  beautiful  double  scarlet  Crown  Ane- 
mone, a  brilliant  and  useful  thing  in  a  cut  state, 


looking  extremely  well  for  a  considerable  time 
in  certain  positions  in  rooms.     He  says — 

It  is  quite  hardy  ;  not  even  sharp  frosts  affect  it.  At  the 
present  time  I  liave  several  hundreds  of  fl'twere,  and 
from  the  middle  of  April  it  has  been  one  mass  of  scarlet 
flowers. 

■if 

Crimson  velvety  double  Primroses.  —  A 
pretty  bunch  from  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  who 
says- 
It  is  a  pity  so  many  persons  complain  of  the  delicacy  of 
this  beautiful  variety.  I  find  it  qui'e  easy  of  cultivation, 
delighting  in  a  rich  yellow,  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  some 
leaf-mould  and  cnarse  silver  sand,  and  plmted  on  a  bank 
against  a  wall  with  a  northern  aspect.  Here  it  grows  in 
great  profusion.  The  bank  extends  somewhat  about  200 
yards,  5  feet  wide,  .^loping  from  4  feet  high  at  back  to  1^  fet-t 
in  front,  and  we  have  no  trouble  under  such  conditions  with 
all  our  rare  Primroses  and  Oxlips,  Priinida  rof^ea  aud  nivalis. 
Including  the  much  talked  of  Primula  Auricula  latea  and  iis 
larger  garden  form,  the  true  Dusty  Miller.  I  send  you  some 
blooms  of  the  Pompadour  Piimrose,  also  foliag-,  for  editor's 
notes.  What  a  scarce  plant  Primula  eUtior  cierulea  has  be- 
come !  I  find  it  to  grow  and  succeed  admirably  on  the  hank 
above-mentioned,  but  impossible  to  keep  up  supply,  all  the 
celebrated  raisers  of  new  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  want- 
ing plants  for  flake  of  pollen.  There  seems  a  rage  now  for 
scarlet  Daffodils  and  blue  Primulas.  Mr,  Max  Leicbtlin  says 
we  are  certainly  to  get  the  furmer ;  we  must  also  get  a  white 
Narcissus  cyclamineus  and  a  white  Trumpet  DatToiil  tlie 
f-ize  of  Emperor.  Am  glad  you  like  I  the  consiguinent  of 
Oslips  sent  l*st  week,  particularly  the  giant  form  William 
of  Orange.  This  will  not  give  the  fasciated  stems  in  the 
northern  position  equal  to  what  ia  got  o  i  th  j  plant  in  a 
westerly  aspect. 

-if 

Yellow  Banksian  Rose. — It  is  rather  early 
to  get  this  pretty  Rose,  but  Mr.  Hartland,  wh(3 
seems  to  huut  up  all  sorts  of  interesting  things, 
should  turn  his  attention  to  the  single  Banksian 
Rose,  which  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  for  a  good  many  years.  These  Banksians 
deserve  attention  for  their  earliness  as  well  as 

their  other  charms. 

■Jf 

Siebold's  Primrose. — Two  forms  of  the 
beautiful  Siebold's  Primrose  from  Mr.  Hartland, 
one  delicately  fringed.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  our  gardeners  would  learn  how  to  grow 
them  well  in  the  open  air.  I  believe  they  are 
very  hardy,  but  it  is  surprising  how  seldom  one 
sees  them  well  done. 


LeUCOJUM    TRICHOPHYLLUM    or   Acts    TRICHO- 

piiYLLUs. — I  forward  a  bloom  of  this  pretty 
plant.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  lost  to  our  gar- 
dens for  many  years.  Tlie  only  specimen  1  ever 
met  with  was  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cam- 
bridge nearly  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  well 
represented  in  the  Bota)iical  Recitstei-,  vol.  vii., 
pi.  544,  and  is  there  stated  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Lisbon,  but  in  a  subsequent  note  a 
correction  is  added  to  the  ett'ect  that  it  came 
from  Moscow,  and  was  probably  a  native  of  one 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.  Acting 
upon  this  supposition,  Mr.  Lynch  very  kindly 
made  inquiries  on  my  behalf,  but  found  that  it 
was  unknown  in  Russia.  Since  that  my  friend 
Mr.  WoUey  Dod,  and  also  Mr.  Barr,  have  ob- 
tained and  given  me  bulbs  from  Portugal,  and 
the  enclosed  is  my  first  flower. — T.  H.  Archer- 
Hind,  Soutli  Decon: 

* 

White  Wood  Hyacinth. — Messrs.  Veitch,  of 

Exeter,   send  a  beautiful  creamy  white  N^'ood 

Hyacinth,  which  they  call  sjiicata,  but  which, 

no  doubt,  is  a  well-grown  form  of  our  Wood 

Hyacinth.     The  white  and  coloured  varieties  of 

this  flower  deserve  the  best  attention  of  all  who 

care  for  hardy  flowers.     They  come  in  so  well 

with  the  common  one,  and  look  so  well   either 

indoors  or  out. 

-if 

The  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  comes  (very 
good)  from  Messrs.  "N'eitch,  and  in  the  climate 
of  Exeter  no  doubt  it  is  happy,  and  grows  more 
vigorously  than  about  London.  They  also  send 
the  Primrose  Polyanthus.     This  is  a  simple  sul- 
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plinr-ooloured  Primrose,  with  tlie  stems  raised, 
like  those  that  we  call  tlie  Riinch  Primroses. 


HOSE-IM-HOSE  AND  JaCK-IS-THB-GrEEN  PolY- 

ASTHi:.SES. — Mr.  Horley,  of  Toddiiigton,  Beds, 
sends  me  these,  of  which  he  says — 

I  have  a  bed  of  these  seefiliners  upwards  of  20  yards  in 
length  and  300  plants  in  number,  all  at  this  time  being  a 
mws  of  bluom. 

But  however  curious,  wc  think  they  are  not 
beautiful,  and  the  cultivation  of  monstrous  de- 
velopments requu'es  to  Ije  checked. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    COWER. 

HUMATAS. 

These  are  dwarf  creeping  plants,  with  scaly 
rhizomes,  somewhat  resembling  the  Hare's-foot 
Ferns,  and  by  some  authors  are  included  with  the 
Davallias.  The  genus  comprises  about  a  dozen 
species,  several  of  which  are  still  desiderata  in 
our  collections.  They  all  require  the  tempera- 
t\ire  of  a  stove,  and  all  forux  exceedingly  hand- 
some objects  if  fixed  on  old  stumps  of  wood 
or  stems  of  Tree  Ferns,  as  their  creeping  root 
stocks  readily  cling  to  such  a  surface,  and  their 
fronds  will  speedily  clothe  them  with  lieautiful 
verdure.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  stems  to  be 
dead  on  which  Humatas  are  planted,  for  as  they 
are  of  a  dwarf  habit,  they  produce  a  nice  efl'ect 
when  affixed  to  the  stems  of  growing  Tree  Ferns. 

H.  HETERoPHVi.LA  produces  fronds  of  two 
forms  ;  the  infertile  ones  are  simple,  somewhat 
ovate- lanceolate  in  outline,  about  (J  inches  in 
leiigth  and  1  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  fertile  ones 
are  much  narrower  and  deeplj'  sinuate,  and 
bright  shining  green  in  colour.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Singapore,  Penaug,  and  several  of  the  Malay 
Islands. 

H.  ANGU.STIFOLIA  is  perhaps  the  least  orna- 
mental species  of  the  family,  but  it  is  very 
distinct,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  when 
grown  with  other  Ferns  having  finely-divided 
leaves.  The  fronds  are  simple,  linear,  from 
(i  inches  to  S  inches  high,  and  much  less  than 
an  inch  wide.     It  comes  from  the  Malay  Islands. 

H.  PEDATA. — This  is  a  very  handsome  kind, 
producing  stout  coriaceous  fronds,  which  are 
deltoid  in  outline  and  about  8  inches  high,  the 
upper  portion  being  once  divided  (pinnate  or 
pinnatifid),  the  lower  pair  of  pinnae  being  again 
somewhat  deeply  lobed.  The  sori,  which  are 
]iroduced  in  great  profusion,  are  situated  near 
the  margins  and  are  very  conspicuous,  and  add 
materially  to  its  efl'ect.  The  cohmr  is  deep 
green  on  the  upper  side,  but  paler  lieneath.  It 
is  found  in  Sikkim  and  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  at 
from  3000  feet  to  4000  feet  elevation  ;  it  also 
occurs  in  the  Malayan  Islands. 

II.  ALPINA  is  a  small,  but  remarkably  hand- 
some plant.  It  resembles  the  preceding  in 
miniature,  but  its  fronds  are  both  smaller  and 
more  finely  divided,  triangular  in  outline,  and 
deep  green.  It  is  found  in  Borneo,  Java,  and 
several  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

H.  Tyermasi. — Some  doubt  is  attached  to 
the  origin  of  this  species.  (Jn  its  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country  it  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Soon  afterwards  it  appeared  in  another  garden 
in  quite  aditl'erent  part  iif  the  country,  and  here 
it  was  stated  to  have  originated  from  amongst 
some  Dendrobiuin  nobile  imported  from 
Northern  India.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some plant.  The  rhizome  is  stout,  densely 
clothed  with  large  white  chafl'y  scales  ;  the 
fronds  are  triangidar,  from  0  inches  to  9  inches 


long,  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  very  deep  green 
in  colour  above,  greyish  green  beneath. 

Other  distinct  and  handsome  kinds  of  Hu- 
matas are  H.  vestita,  pectinata,  parallela,  and 
sea.silifolia. 


OUR  NATIVE  FERNS. 

Mast  British  Ferns  are  very  variable  in  character, 
and  such  kinds  as  the  Lady  Fern  (Athvrium  Filix- 
fcemina),  the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas),  and 
the  Hart's-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare),  of  which 
last  named  species  a  correspondent  some  four  years 
ago  sent  us  a  printed  list  of  over  130  named  varieties, 
produce  so  many  sports  or  seedling  variations,  that 
the  description  of  all  those  already  known,  besides 
being  tedious  and  uninteresting  work,  would  be  an 
almost  impossible  task,  for  some  of  them  resemble 
each  other  so  closely,  that  no  amount  of  careful  and 
accurate  description  could  fairly  enable  anyone  to 
identify  them  w'ithout  having  recourse  to  the  only 
satisfactory  process,  viz.,  comparison.  I  will  there- 
fore strictly  couline  my  remarks  to  the  most  striking 
varieties,  and  in  order  to  make  the  rambles  of  my 
readers  through  woods  and  lanes  more  attractive, 
point  out  the  various  places  where  the  original 
species  are  found  growing  in  a  natural  state.  The 
habitats  of  British  Ferns  are  so  various,  that  it 
would  be  a  perfect  waste  of  time  to  look  for  certain 
kinds,  such  as  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  or 
the  Hart's-tongne  in  naturally  dry  situations  ;  and 
nothing  short  of  failure  could  be  anticipated  by  anj-- 
one  looking  for  such  as  the  Wall  Rue  Spleenwort 
(Asplenium  Ruta-muraria)  or  the  Scaly  Ceterach 
(Ceterach  officinarum)  in  continually  wet  places. 
Some  species,  however,  are  not  so  particular  as  to 
their  natural  position,  and  are  found  growing  equally 
well  bythe  roadside, under  hedges, in  moistmeadows, 
under  thickly  -  clothed  trees,  or  fully  exposed  to 
sunlight.  These  are  principally  strong-growing 
kinds,  such  as  the  Lady  and  Male  Ferns,  the  black 
Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum),  the  hard 
Fern  (Blechnum  Spicant),  the  conmion  Bracken 
(Ptcris  aquilina),  and  the  soft  and  prickly  Shield 
Ferns  (Polystichum  angidare  and  aculeatum).  The 
differences  in  their  constitution  render  different 
modes  of  culture  necessary,  and  it  is  because  all  our 
native  Ferns  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
that  so  much  disappointment  is  experienced  by 
growers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  requirements 
of  the  plants.  Such  being  the  case,  I  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  certain  species  as  regards  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  these  conditions  will  be  equally  appUcable 
to  their  varieties. 

Of  all  our  native  Ferns,  the  genus  Lastrea  is 
one  of  the  largest,  and  also  one  which  occurs 
in  most  districts,  some  of  its  members  being 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  three  king- 
doms. On  account  of  its  hardihood  and  of  its 
easy  culture,  the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas) 
may  with  every  reason  be  considered  one  of  the 
very  best  either  for  town  or  for  country  treatment, 
as  it  stands  smoke  better  than  any  other  British 
Fern.  Besides,  it  has  naturally  a  noble  port,  and 
when  planted  in  naturally  sheltered  places,  it  is  a 
very  nearly  evergreen  species,  most  useful  for  orna- 
menting the  rockery  and  the  corners  in  the  shrub- 
bery. Like  many  other  Ferns,  this  looks  much  more 
handsome  when  planted  out,  especially  if  disposed 
upon  an  irregular  surface  in  masses  of  six  or  eight 
strong  plants  in  a  clump,  with  a  few  large  pieces  of 
rock,  which  greatly  add  to  their  appearance,  laid  in 
between  and  among  them.  A  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  above  arrangement  is  in  existence  at 
Ashurst  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  G.  Field,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  British  Ferns  (species  and  varieties) 
are  grown  to  perfection.  The  Male  Fern  is  too  com- 
mon a  plant  to  require  a  special  mention  of  its 
native  habitats  ;  in  fact,  the  difficulty  would  rather 
be  to  find  any  wide  extended  district  in  which  it 
could  not  be  found.  The  variations  from  the  type 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  its  varieties  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  beautiful.  The  Male  Fern 
is  not  in  any  way  fastidious,  and  will  grow  luxu- 
riantly either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  almost  any 
soil,  provided  that  during  its  growing  season  it  re- 


ceives a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots ;  but  it 
prefers,  however,  a  light  and  sandy  loam  to  a  stiff 
clay,  and  although  it  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  sun, 
yet  it  flourishes  much  better  in  a  shady  situation. 
It  is  readily  propagated  from  spores,  which  are  ripe 
soon  after  midsummer,  and  also  from  division  of 
the  crowns,  which  is  a  much  slower  process. 

Next  in  importance  in  the  genus,  on  account  of 
its  decorative  qualities  as  well  as  for  its  hardihood, 
comes  the  Lastrea  dilatata,  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
producing  when  in  good  condition  some  really 
gigantic  fronds,  more  decompound  and  much  more 
fmely  divided  than  those  of  the  above-named 
species,  and,  like  it,  found  wild  in  so  many  places 
that  no  special  locality  need  be  specified.  It  is  an 
extremely  variable  Fern,  which  differs  in  form  and 
stature  in  accordance  with  the  situation  in  which  it 
grows;  thus  when  found  in  a  situation  which  is  wet 
in  the  spring  and  dried  up  in  the  summer,  as  on  the 
margin  of  a  pond,  its  fronds  are  very  dark,  large, 
and  quite  drooping.  A  dry  and  rooky,  or  a  confined 
situation  renders  the  fronds  small  and  less  divided, 
the  pinnules  blunt,  deflexed,  and  drooping;  whereas 
permanent  wet  will  elongate  the  fronds  and  sepa- 
rate the  pinme  and  pinnules.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
plant  for  adonnug  the  rockery,  the  shrubbery,  and 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  though  it  will  grow  well 
when  exposed  fully  to  the  light  it  attains  a  much 
greater  size,  and  is  far  more  beautiful  when  grown 
in  the  shade.  This  handsome  species,  whose  fronds 
frequently  attain  4  feet  in  length,  will  grow  very 
well  upon  an  elevated  position  that  is  shaded,  but 
the  situation  the  most  appropriate  to  its  well-being 
is  a  somewhat  constantly  moist  spot,  where  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  sand,  and 
leaf-mould,  or  peat.  When  sheltered  it  retains  its 
fronds  through  the  winter,  and  is  freely  increased 
from  spores  which  ripen  about  September. 

The  nabeow  prickly-toothed  Fekn  (Lastrea 
spinulosa)  is  a  species  closely  related  to  the  one 
just  described,  from  which,  however,  when  grown 
together  it  is  entirely  different.  It  is  a  fine,  erect- 
growing  kind,  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the 
decoration  of  the  rockery  and  the  shady  parts  of 
the  shrubbery,  and  although  it  will  bear  a  moderate 
amount  of  exposure,  it  attains  greater  magnitude 
according  to  the  degree  of  shade  under  which  it  is 
grown.  Ijut  whichever  situation  it  may  occupy,  a 
good  supply  of  water  is  indispensable  to  its  roots, 
as  it  has  been  found  naturally  wild  in  marshy  places, 
moist  wooded  ground,  and  wet  hedgerows;  at 
Woolston  Moss,  in  Lancashire;  Newchurch  Bog,  in 
Cheshire;  Titterstone  Clee  Hills  and  Bomere  Pool, 
in  Shropshire;  on  Dallington  Heath,  near  North- 
ampton; at  Tunbridge;  near  Torquay,  and  in  a 
wood  near  Demsford  Bridge,  in  Devon.  The  equally 
beautiful,  though  less  known 

Mountain  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  montara 
or  Oreopteris),  though  deciduous,  is  a  thoroughly 
distinct  and  fine  plant  for  the  outdoor  fernery. 
It  is  of  medium  growth  only,  its  fronds  being  erect, 
spear  shaped  in  outline,  rarely  exceeding  2  feet  in 
length,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  planting  in 
exposed  situations.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is 
usually  found  upon  mountain  heaths,  but  it  is  also 
an  inhabitant  of  shady  woods  where  the  soil  is 
moist,  and  has  been  collected  at  Old  Foot's  Well, 
Bromsgrove,  in  Worcestershire  ;  near  Chapel  Wear- 
dale  and  Darlington,  Durham ;  in  the  woods  at 
Castle  Howard,  in  Yorkshire  ;  at  Conbam  and  Leigh 
Woods  in  Somersetshire  ;  near  Wrexham,  in  Den- 
bighshire ;  also  in  several  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  which  do  not 
take  to  transplanting  verj  kindly,  although,  with  a 
little  care,  it  may  be  successfully  removed.  In  any 
case,  thorough  drainage  is  necessary,  and  the  soil 
best  suited  to  its  cultivation  is  a  compost  of  two- 
thirds  of  fibry  peat  and  one-third  of  leaf -mould, 
loam,  and  silver  sand.  It  is  most  effective  when 
planted  in  masses  on  the  rockery. 

The  Hat-scented  Fern  (Lastrea  recurva, 
a;mula  or  Fcenisecii)  is  a  very  distinct  species,  which, 
through  its  peculiarly  crisped  appearance,  is  readily 
distinguished  from  any  other  of  the  tribe.  Its  fronds, 
more  triangular  in  outline  than  those  of  any  other 
Lastrea,  are  of  a  bright,  pale  green  colour,  with 
the  pinnse  very  [much  curled,  or  crisped  upwards. 
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giving  the  upper  surface  quite  a  concave  appear- 
ance. The  stalk  curves  gracefully  downwards,  the 
lower  half  of  it  being  destitute  of  pinnre,  but 
thickly  clothed  with  long,  narrow,  semi-transparent 
scales  of  a  particularly  pale  colour.  This  Fern,  of 
dimensions  comparatively  small  for  a  Lastrea, 
though  occurring  sometimes  in  dryish  situations,  is 
usually  found  in  moist,  sheltered,  woody  places,  and 
on  the  banks  beneath  the  hedges.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally found  in  the  British  Islands  but  is  abundant 
on  the  western  side  of  England,  as  Cornwall  and 
Devon  ;  also  in  Somersetshire,  Sussex,  and  Cum- 
berland ;  and  in  Wales,  in  Anglesea  and  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  is  found  wild  in  the  east  and  west 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  very  easy  cultivation, 
and  may  be  grown  with  success  in  almost  any  degree 
of  shade,  excluded  entirely  from  the  sun  to  a  situa- 
tion exposed  to  its  full  rays ;  but  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion it  is  of  less  luxuriant  habit,  whereas  it  will,  in 
the  shade,  unfold  its  fronds  abundantly  and  make  a 
noble  object.  It  is  an  evergreen  species,  and  sandy 
loam  with  a  little  leaf -mould  is  the  soil  which  suits 
it  best. 

The  Maesh  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  Thelypteris 
or  palustris)  is  a  plant  of  peculiar  appearance,  and 
entirely  distinct  from  any  other  species  on  account 
of  its  erect,  delicate  bright  green  and  usually 
smooth  fronds  being  produced  in  abundance  frorn 
slender,  underground,  creeping  rhizomes,  and  also 
on  account  of  their  being  so  irregular,  that  while 
the  barren  fronds  seldom  exceed  1  foot  in  length 
the  fertile  ones  often  measure  over  2  feet.  It  is  a 
Fern  which  by  its  nature  is  specially  adapted  for 
naturally  and  permanently  damp  places,  as  it  is 
found  wild  in  boggy  meadows  and  marshes,  espe- 
cially where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  though  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  Islands  it  is  very 
local.  It  has  been  gathered  in  England  near  Settle, 
in  Yorkshire;  at  Allesley,  in  Warwickshire;  on 
Oxton  Bogs,  in  Nottinghamshire;  at  Belton  and 
near  Bungay,  in  Suffolk ;  and  in  a  bog  in  Water- 
down  Forest,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  Wales  in  a 
moist  dell  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  near  Llanberris; 
and  at  Beaumaris,  in  Anglesea,  In  Ireland  on  the 
marshes  of  Glcncree,  in  AVicklow ;  and  at  Neveauss, 
Killarney.  The  Marsh  Buckler  Fern  forms  a  very 
ornamental  subject  when  grown  in  a  shallow  pot  or 
pan,  as  it  only  requires  superficial  room,  its  roots 
keeping  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  at  home 
at  the  base  of  a  rockery  where,  when  once  esta- 
blished, it  produces  its  fertile  fronds,  which  are  by 
far  the  prettiest,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a  plant 
which  does  not  bear  exposure  to  the  sun,  which 
soon  discolours  its  foliage  and  gives  it  a  peculiarly 
brownish  tint,  when  the  decaying  process  sooii 
takas  places.  A  very  porous  compost  in  which 
gravel  or  coarse  sand  largely  preponderate  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  this  pretty  species, 
which  when  grown  in  pots  requires  a  constant  and 
liberal  supply  of  water.  It  is  very  readily  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  roots  or  rhizomes, 
which  are  produced  abundantly.  There  are  besides 
the  above-named  species  the  "Rigid  Buckler  Fern 
(Lastrea  rigida),  which  is  almost  confined  to  the 
limestone  mountains  of  the  north  of  England  ;  the 
Lastrea  remota,  also  the  Lastrea  cristata,"which  for 
some  unknown  reason  is  called  the  Crested  Shield 
Fern,  although  it  shows  not  the  least  signs  of  being 
crested.  But  these  are  amongst  our  rarest  Fern^ 
and  very  seldom  met  with,  either  in  cultivation  or 
in  a  wild  state.  All  the  Lastreas  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  early  spring  decoration  where  they  caii 
with  advantage  replace  some  choicer  kinds.  When 
used  in  this  way  they  should  remain  outside  all 
through  the  winter,  but  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
at  the  roots,  although  entirely  deprived  of  their 
foliage.  They  should  then,  "by  the  middle  of 
February,  be  put  in  a  pit,  frame,"  or  house  where  a 
little  heat  is  kept,  and  where  in  two  or  three  weeks 
they  will  have  developed  a  whole  crop  of  foliao-e, 
the  pale  and  fresh  tint  of  which  forms  a  most 
pleasing  and  agreeable  contrast  with  that  of 
half  hardy  Ferns,  or  of  the  spring  flowers  with 
which  they  may  be  associated  in  the  conservatory 
S.  G.' 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— WUl  you  kindly  aUow 
me,  througli  your  qolumna,  to  urge  upon  gardeners  the  need 


of  tilling  up  and  returning  by  Saturday,  the  '2l8t  instant, 
forms  relative  to  the  above  in  order  to  cn.able  the  committee 
to  deeidfi  upon  future  action  in  this  important  undertaking. 
—Geo.  Deal. 

Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

RED  SPIDER  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
A  DRY,  cold  winter,  succeeded  by  a  keen,  harsh 
spring,  with  wind  blowing  principally  from  the 
north  and  east,  may  well  be  dreaded  by  the 
practical  fruit  gi'ower,  for  lie  knows  how  quickly 
incessant  firing,  accompanied  perhaps  by  dry- 
ness at  the  roots,  brings  spider  and  other  insects 
into  existence.  The  past  season  has  been  espe- 
cially favourable  to  the  raj^id  spread  of  our 
worst  of  all  insects — red  spider — in  vineries,  and, 
unless  timely  steps  are  taken,  soon  we  may 
expect  to  hear  of  the  most  promising  crops  of 
Grapes  having,  been  marred  or  spoiled  by  this 
insidious  little  pest.  Although  it  is  the  smallest 
of  all  the  insects  with  which  we  liave  to  con- 
tend, the  experienced  Grape  grower  cannot  walk 
through  a  vinery  on  a  bright  day  without  de- 
tecting its  presence,  and  .sharp,  indeed,  must  be 
his  action  if  he  succeed  in  breaking  np  the  first 
colony  before  some  of  his  finest  leaves  are  sapped 
and  ruined.  Spider  is  sometimes  carried  from 
one  house  to  another  not  only  by  plants,  but  by 
the  attendants,  whose  duties  take  them  through 
every  compartment  many  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  one  of  my,  most  highly  valued 
friends  assures  me  that  it  is  migratory,  as  he 
has  frequently  seen  it  travelling  along  the 
copings  of  liis  vinery  walls  from  old  to  pastures 
new.  The  most  common  cause  of  its  premature 
appearance,  however,  is  due  to  imjierf  ect  cleansing 
in  winter  ;  it  may  be  of  the  bark  of  the  Vines, 
or  it  may  be  of  some  part  of  the  structure  itself. 
Be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  most  fertile  cause  of  its 
spread  is  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  from  in- 
cessant fire  heat,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  an 
insuSiciency  of ,  water  to  the  roots  ;  indeed,  the 
latter  defect  not  unfrequently  ensures  security 
of  tenure  when  the  most  approved  remedies  f(jr 
its  destruction  fail. 

Dryness  being  the  cause  of  its  development, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  that  water  is  the 
best  agent  of  destruction ;  but  then  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  incessant  .syringing  soon 
destroys  the  bloom  and  renders  Grapes  un- 
marketable if  not  uneatable.  Still,  whatever 
insecticides  may  be  used,  water  to  the  roots, 
water  wherever  it  can  be  applied,  must  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  most  potent  auxiliary 
agents  in  its  destruction.  Soft  water,  free  from 
lime,  is  best,  and  a  thorougli  drenching  that 
will  wet  every  leaf  and  berry  will  do  less 
harm  than  light  shower.s  of  spray  ;  but,  pre- 
vention being  better  than  cure,  I  have  always 
made  a  practice  of  putting  in  a  syringeful  of 
soft  water  wherever  it  can  be  driven  against 
the  foliage  without  running  the  risk  of 
wetting  a  berry.  Rather  late  in  the  evening 
is  the  best  time  to  apply  this  preventive 
remedy,  and  some  little  practice  with  a  trusty 
syringe  is  necessary,  but  it  can,  and  has  been 
done  here  for  years  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  When  this  does  not  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  spider  from  old  spurs  fastens  on 
the  leaves  immediately  above  the  bunches, 
sponging  with  soapy  water,  a  decoction  of 
Quassia  chips,  or  Tobacco  often  nips  the  enemy  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  in  one  or  more  of  its  many  forms 
comes  sulphur.  Sulphur,  however,  is  not  always 
a  harmless  remedy,  as  many  a  house  of  Vines, 
by  its  use  or  abuse,  has  been  ruined  for  years  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  This  remark  need  not 
deter  careful  peojile  from  using  it,  as  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  mishaps  brought  about  by  the 
injudicious  application  of  some  of  our  oldest  and 


best-tried  insecticides.  Sulphur,  in  the  first 
place,  should  never  be  applied  to  the  pipes  until 
after  the  Grapes  have  passed  the  stoning  stage, 
otherwise  rust  will  most  likely  follow,  and  then 
even  tender  varieties,  like  the  Frontignans  and 
Chasselas  Musque,  often  suffer.  In  the  second 
place,  it  should  never  be  applied  to  brick  flues, 
if  such  still  exist,  to  iron  that  has  been  heated 
in  the  fire,  or  newly  slaked  lumps  of  lime,  at  one 
time  so  strongly  recommended.  It  may,  however, 
be  applied  as  a  paint  or  wash  to  the  hot- water 
]upes  after  they  have  been  heated  to  a  degi-ee 
that  will  render  them  uncomfortably  hot  to  the 
liand  when  placed  upon  them.  To  prepare  a 
vinery  for  the  fumes  it  should  be  shut  up  hot 
and  dry,  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  80°  to 
itO",  the  wash  being  applied  after  tlie  sun  has 
left  the  roof,  when  the  ventilators  may  be  kept 
close  throughout  the  night.  They  must,  how- 
ever, be  opened  very  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  unless  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated, 
when  .shading  should  be  resorted  to,  the  walls, 
floors,  and  all  available  foliage  should  be  well 
syringed,  not  only  to  break  up  the  webs,  but  to 
produce  vapour  that  wiU  render  the  fumes 
harmless  to  the  leaves.  If  the  first  painting 
does  not  make  a  clearance,  it  may  be  repeated 
once,  or  perhaps  twice,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days.  Many  people  paint  the  pipes  first 
and  heat  them  afterwards  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  they  should  be  hot  enough  to  vaporise  the 
sulphur  the  moment  it  is  applied.  lu  vineries 
subject  to  annual  attacks,  gardeners  use  sulphur 
in  the  winter  dressing,  also  with  the  lime  applied 
to  the  walls,  and  not  unfrequently  distribute  it 
over  the  stems  and  leaves  with  the  sulphurator  ; 
but  the  best  of  all  preventives  is  generous 
culture,  with  an  abundance  of  air,  water,  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
moderate  cropping. 


Identifying  varieties  of  Apples. — We  found 
growing  in  a  neighbour's  orchard  a  valuable  early 
winter  Apple  with  which  we  were  not  familiar.  It 
was  large,  beautiful,  free  from  blemish,  productive, 
and  hardy,  and  the  quality  pleased  me  on  account 
of  its  crispness,  tenderness,  and  mild,  sub-acid.  Non- 
such flavour.  My  neighbour  brought  the  scions 
from  England,  where  it  had  been  his  favourite,  and 
where  it  was  known  as  Lord  Nelson.  I  exhibited 
specimens  at  our  horticultural  meetings,  where  no 
one  recognised  it,  then  sent  specimens  to  Charles 
Downing,  and  repeatedly  wrote  and  answered  letters 
regarding  its  identity.  Mr.  Downing  could  not 
name  it,  and  we  concluded  that  Lord  Nelson  was  a 
correct  name,  and  by  that  name  I  propagated  it, 
grafting  scions  on  a  large  tree  near  my  office 
door,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  it  the  better  I  was 
pleased  with  it.  Charles  Downing  had  subsequently 
sent  me  scions  of  Blenheim,  advising  me  to  propa- 
gate it.  I  did  so,  and  after  several  years  found  that 
Lord  Nelson  and  Blenheim  were  the  same.  Last 
year  I  attended  a  horticultural  meeting  at  Titus- 
ville,  Penn.  Among  the  beautiful  Apples  shown 
were  many  examples  by  different  individuals  entered 
"  name  wanted,"  and  I  was  asked  to  name  them.  I 
at  first  replied  that  I  did  not  recognise  the  variety, 
but  on  closer  examination  discovered  that  they  were 
the  Blenheim,  but  much  larger  and  more  brilliantly 
coloured  than  as  grown  at  Rochester.  They  were 
among  the  largest  and  most  attractive  shown.  The 
exhibitors  stated  that  it  was  their  favourite  Apple, 
and  most  profitable.  Mr.  Downing  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Blenheim,  correcting  in  his 
recent  edition  what  he  deemed  errors  in  previous 
reports  of  its  characteristics,  indicating  how  easily 
we  may  be  misled  in  identification.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  remarks  by  reading  Josiah  Hoopes's  favour- 
able notice  of  Blenheim.  He  brings  out  its  hardy 
qualities  prominently,  more  so  than  we  had  claimed, 
not  having  learned  of  its  success  in  severe  localities. 
Blenheim  has  for  us  as  few  faults  and  as  many  good 
qualities  as  any  early  winter  Apple  with  which  I 
am  familiar.— C.  A.  Geebn,  Monroe  Co.,  JV.T. 
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GRAPE  LADY  DOWNES  SEEDLINO. 
This  handsome  late  Grape,  part  of  a  crop  of 
whicli  is  well  tigiired  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Black 
Morocco  and  the  Sweetwater,  and  was  raised 
about  1835  by  Mr.  Foster,  gardener  to  Viscount 
Downe,  Beuningborough  Hall,  York.  As  may  be 
seen  by  the  engraving,  there  are  about  thirty 
bunches  on  a  space  of  10  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide, 
yet  this  was  the  lightest  of  any  of  my  crops  of 
Grapes,  and  although  of  good  flavour  and  colour 
and  kept  well  till  the  second  week  in  April, 
was  the  least  profitable.  In  some  cases  I  had 
two  bunches  to  a  lateral  :  several  of  my  latest- 
keeping  varieties  were  so  grown.  I  firmly 
believe  in  starting  with  fire-heat,  giving  abinid- 
ance  of  air  ;  and  to  my  mind  this  ventilation, 


two  certain  causes  of  scald.  Often  in  hot,  bright 
weather  the  temperature  inside  will  be  lower  than 
outside,  then  the  rush  of  warm  air  will  generate 
steam,  and  scald  will  show  itself  at  once.  When 
fire  is  iised  a  little  air  on  the  top  of  the  house  all 
night,  increasing  before  the  sun  has  much  power, 
will  be  steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  grow 
Lady  Downes,  some  with  one  rod  to  a  Vine, 
some  with  two,  and  some  with  three  rods,  all  at 
3  feet  apart.  The  crop  is  no  heavier  on  the 
single-rod  system,  but  is  ripe  first.  At  date  of 
writing,  Lady  Downes  (my  last  house  to  start)  is 
looking  well,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  tying  down  the  laterals,  as,  being  so  brittle, 
they  are  apt  to  break  08'.  To  prevent  this,  tie 
slightly  down  before  attempting  to  finally  fix 
them  in  position.     If  these  come  into  flower  at 


Grape  Lady  Downes  Seedling.     Engraved  for  Thf.  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  West  Lyiin  Vineries,  Norfolk. 


judiciously  given,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  Lady  Downes.  Some  have 
not  hesitated  to  tell  me  plainly  that  I  am  wrong, 
thinking  that  the  fire-heat  is  wasted.  Not  so. 
Fire  is  reijuired  ;  but  do  not  forget  air.  Give 
the  laterals  plenty  of  space,  keeping  sub-laterals 
well  in  hand.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  a 
quantity  of  foliage,  but  fine  large  leaves,  very 
liberal  feeding,  in  the  form  of  cow  manure, 
soot,  lime,  &c.,  being  the  groundwork  of  success. 

Many  causes  are  f)Ut  down  to  scalding,  to 
which  this  variety  is  very  liable,  but  to  suppose 
that  the  sun  shining  on  the  beriies  is  a  cause  is 
a  mistake,  as  in  every  case  I  found  my  scalded 
berries  on  the  side  where  the  sun  never  touched. 
Low  temperature  and  defective  ventilation  are 


the  same  time  as  Black  Hamburgh,  I  shall  use 
the  pollen  of  the  latter.  At  colouring  time  I  find 
thty  like  plenty  of  water.  Should  by  chance  the 
borders  get  dry,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
berries  will  crack.  Very  early  thinning  is  wanted 
for  this  variety  ; '  those  bunches  taken  almost 
before  setting  make  the  noblest  Grapes.  Ali- 
cante and  Lady  Downes  can  be  well  grown 
together.  Stephen  Castle. 

JJ'ist  Lynn. 


Syringing  Peach,  trees  when  in  bloom. — 

For  the  purpose  of  convincing  one  of  my  assistants 
(having  tested  the  matter  to  my  own  satisfaction 
some  years  ago)  I  gave  permission  to  have  one  of 
tlie  Peach  trees  svringed  with  clear  water  three  or 


four  times  a  day  while  the  bloom  was  setting.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  about  the  same  number  of 
fruit  on  the  tree  as  there  were  last  year  when  the 
flowers  were  not  syringed.  This  confirms  my  pre- 
vious experience  that  S3-ringing  the  flowers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  set  better  does  neither 
good  nor  harm.  I  ought  to  mention  that  tlie  tree 
operated  upon  occupies  a  position  in  an  unheated 
house. — J.  C.  C. 


WELL-KEPT  APPLE.S. 


The  remarkable  collections  of  Apples  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  2Gth  ult.  by  the  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  showed  that  at  least  the 
problem  of  how  to  preserve  Apples  fresh  and 
sound  till  the  end  of  April,  or  even  later,  is  solved, 
and  there  remains  for  others  having  good  Apples 
but  to  go  and  do  likewise  to  have  beautiful  fruits 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  These  Susses  and  Surrey 
fruits  had  been  not  merely  kept,  but  they  had  been 
preserved  in  fine  condition  ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
samples,  and  those  of  Mr.  Smee  especially,  seemed 
as  fresh  and  sound  as  such  fruits  usually  are  in 
November.  The  Messrs.  Cheal's  fruits  were  larger, 
and  evidently  grown  on  young  nursery  trees.  Jlr. 
Smee's  bore  the  appearance  of  being  from  robust 
orchard  trees.  In  any  case  the  condition  of  preser- 
vation was  pretty  identical.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  note  that  a  collection  of  fairly  good  Apples  from 
Maidstone,  said  to  have  been  kept  in  a  dark  room 
and  in  a  low  temperature,  often,  indeed,  below 
freezing  point,  was  still  much  less  well  preserved 
than  were  the  samples  from  Crawley  and  Walling- 
ton.  It  would  therefore  be  useful  could  we  learn 
how  these  Apples  were  so  admirably  kept.  Some 
of  the  kinds — Emperor  Alexander,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Lord  Derby,  Stirling  Castle,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Calville  Blanche,  Cox's  Pomona,  Gloria  Mundi,  and 
many  others — exhibited  were  what  are  termed  early 
winter  kinds,  so  that  the  admirable  condition  of 
preservation  was  all  the  more  meritorious.  It  was 
suggested  that  .some  of  this  excellent  keeping  was 
explained  on  the  ground  of  the  thorough  maturing 
which  Apples  receive  in  Sussex  and  Surrey.  That, 
however,  would  hardly  explain  all.  Really,  were  a 
line  drawn  across  England  from  London  to 
Gloucester,  we  should  find  in  all  its  southern  part 
situation  and  warmth  not  less  favourable  than 
can  be  found  in  Sussex,  and  Apples  produced 
in  all  those  southern  counties  should  be  as 
capable  of  preservation,  it  the  well  -  matured 
theory  be  the  correct  one.  Of  course,  thorough 
maturation  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  certain  that 
something  is  due  to  the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit, 
something  to  care  in  that  work,  and  selecting  sound 
samples  for  keeping,  and  something  to  nature  of 
store,  as  to  which  we  all  have  our  opinions,  but  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  and  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Smee  would  be  very  valuable,  because  these 
gentlemen  have  shown  us  that,  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory,  they  have  the  proper  kinds  of  stores. 
Whilst  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  darkness  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  Apple  preserving,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  of  an  equable 
temperature,  for  considerable  variations  in  that  seem 
to  be  exceedingly  deteriorating  to  the  fruit.  One 
point  is,  which  is  the  most  desirable  range  of  tem- 
perature, and  should  it  ever  fall  below  freezing  point ! 
We  may  be  told  that  the  temperature  of  an  Apple 
store  has  often  been  below  freezing  point,  but  that 
information  would  be  misleading  were  the  fruit 
protected  with  thick  coverings  of  straw.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  maintain  that  exposure  to  a  tem- 
perature of  28°  can  be  beneficial  to  Apples,  espe- 
cially if  oft  repeated.  I  find  a  general  belief  prevail- 
ing in  favour  of  an  earthen  floor ;  not,  of  course, 
damp,  but  through  which  the  moisture  always  exis- 
tent in  the  earth  can  freely  pass,  and  thus  prevent 
the  air  of  the  store  from  becoming  dry.  There  is 
one  thing  to  be  said,  however,  in  the  matter ; 
we  have  had  a  long  winter  almost  always  cool, 
and  during  which  everything  has  been  kept  at 
rest.  Potatoes  have  never  in  my  experience  kept 
better  than  during  the  past  winter,  and  without 
doubt  Apples  have  enjoyed  the  same  non-exciting 
influences  ;  therefore,  preserving  Apples  has  been 
much  less  difficult  than  it  was  during  many  preceding 
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winters.  The  problem  of  preserving  sound  Apples 
through  a  long  winter  being  well  solved,  we  ought 
to  be  able  when  we  have  good  crops  to  store  an 
abundance  for  late  winter  and  spring  use,  and  thus 
checkmate  to  some  extent  the  produce  of  the 
American  orchards  which  just  now  commands  our 
markets.  A.  D. 


GROWING  MELONS  ON  THE  EXTENSION 
SYSTEM. 
Nowhere  else  have  I  tasted  the  Cashmere  Melon 
so  good  as  at  Longleat,  and  probably  it  is  not 
grown  in  twelve  other  gardens  in  the  country.  We 
were  led  to  believe  that  it  could  not  be  properly 
fruited  under  ordinary  restricted  culture,  but  this  I 
and  others  have  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Although 
good  crops  have  been  taken  from  the  restricted  or 
freely  stopped  plants,  the  quality  was  never  so  good 
as  in  the  case  of  fruit  cut  from  plants  grown  on  the 
extension  system.  To  have  Longleat  Perfection — 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Meredith's  Cashmere 
and  Eastnor  Castle — at  its  best,  or,  say,  to  equal  in 
quality  those  grand  fruits  shown  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  show  at  Liverpool  last  June,  or 
those  which  Mr.  Pratt,  the  raiser,  has  repeatedly 
exhibited  in  London,  the  plants  must  be  allowed 
.plenty  of  room  to  ramble.  This  system,  which  I 
shall  briefly  describe,  may  not  be  quite  so  produc- 
tive as  that  generally  adopted,  but  if  there  are 
fewer  fruits  they  are  certain  to  be  far  superior  in 
point  of  weight  and  quality.  Melons  can  be  made 
to  rijjen  an  extraordinary  weight  of  fruit  on  a  given 
roof  area,  but  when  there  are  only  five  or  six  leaves 
— and  these  perhaps  infested  with  red  spider — to 
every  fruit,  the  quality  is  sure  to  be  very  inferior. 
Before  condemning  the  extension  system,  as  some 
are  ready  enough  to  do,  they  ought  at  least  to  give 
it  a  trial,  and,  unless  my  experience  is  at  fault,  they 
will  find  Longleat  Perfection,  Cashmere,  Eastnor 
Castle,  or  any  other  variety  considerably  improved 
thereby. 

The  B.XTENSION  SYSTEM  simply  means  giving 
one  plant  an  amount  of  roof  area  usually  occupied 
by  at  least  tour  plants,  the  treatment  at  the  roots 
being  proportionably  liberal.  Hot-beds  may  be 
formed  in  the  usual  way,  these  being,  perhaps,  most 
needed  in  the  early  part  of  the  j'ear,  about  a  bushel 
of  good  claj'ey  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  lime  being 
sufficient  for  each  mound;  or  they  may  be  grown, 
as  at  Longleat,  exclusively  in  pits  of  soil  disposed 
over  bottom-heat  pipes.  We  have  tried  both  plans, 
are  doing  so  again,  in  fact,  and  find  our  best- 
flavoured  fruits  were  obtained  from  plants  the  roots 
of  which  had  no  access  to  hot-bed  material  of  any 
kind.  These  pits  are  formed  with  loose  bricks,  a 
thickness  of  4i  inches  being  quite  strong  enough 
for  our  purpose,  or  at  the  outset  they  may  be  four 
bricks  square,  and  from  six  to  eight  bricks  deep. 
They  may  be  filled  with  the  clayey  loam  and  lime, 
and  either  allowed  to  gradually  get  warmed  through, 
or  the  whole  mass  may  be  quickly  warmed  with  hot 
bricks  buried  among  it,  the  latter  course  being 
advisable  when  the  plants  are  liable  to  become  root- 
bound  it  left  any  longer  in  the  pots.  Melons  gene- 
rally require  to  be  planted  rather  high  and  firmly. 
If  the  collar  is  on  a  level,  or,  worse  still,  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  they  are  liable  to 
canker  or  rot  off  suddenly,  and  the  aim,  therefore, 
should  be  to  keep  them  rather  high  and  dry.  At 
the  present  time  our  most  promising  plants,  or  those 
from  which  we  hope  to  cut  good  fruit  during  May, 
are  now  showing  their  topmost  roots  near  the  stems, 
these  being  stout  and  green.  The  soil  being  well 
rammed  about  the  roots  ensures  its  being  closely 
occupied  by  fibre,  and  this  causes  a  sturdy  and 
fruitful  growth.  Planted  loosely,  or  even  in  a  more 
rich  soil.  Melons  are  apt  to  grow  as  rankly  as 
Cucumbers,  but  such  growth  is  neither  fruitful  nor 
lasting.  When  first  surrounded  by  this  mass  of 
soil  the  ])lants  require  rather  careful  watering,  but 
by  the  time  the  roots  have  reached  the  bricks  plenty 
of  water  must  be  given,  especially  in  clear,  hot 
weather,  and  when  the  fruits  are  swelling  off,  water 
will  frequently  be  needed  twice  in  one  day. 
Plenty  of  head  room  being  given  each  plant, 
throe  being  allowed  to  fill  a  house,  say  24  feet 
by    12    feet,    a     shift     must     be    given,     or,     in 


other  words,  the  pits  must  be  taken  down  and  en- 
larged a  width  of  two  or  more  bricks.  This  admits 
of  a  quantity  of  fresh,  previously  warmed  soil  being 
firmly  jiacked  around  the  now  partially  exhausted 
heap,  and  into  this  the  roots  quickly  find  their  way, 
a  thin  top-dressing  also  further  assisting  the  plants. 
Pulverised  night  soil,  mixed  with  fresh  loam  and 
applied  as  a  top-dressing,  has  been  found  most 
beneficial,  no  other  manure  being  required.  Diluted 
farmyard  liquid  manure  is  the  next  best  thing,  and 
at  different  times  we  have  usedjenseu's  fish-bone  ma- 
nure and  Thomson's  and  Beeson's  manures  with  good 
effect.  Large  quantities  of  manure  are  not  wanted 
at  any  time ;  they  may  easily  prove  harmful  unless 
carefully  ajiplied,  and  a  little  and  often  are  our  in- 
structions to  those  in  charge.  If  the  Melons  are 
planted  over  slight  hotbeds,  this  being  the  case  with 
our  earliest  and  successional  batches,  we  still  con- 
trive to  make  use  of  the  loose  brick  walls.  Pro- 
viding a  good  level  bottom  can  be  found,  such  as 
the  permanent  walls  of  the  pits,  a  continuation  of 
these  with  loose  bricks  enclosing  a  good  quantity  of 
soil,  much  simplifies  the  process  of  watering,  and 
preserves  all  the  outside  roots.  In  very  many  cases 
there  are  only  small  ridges  of  soil  for  the  plants  to 
root  in,  and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
alive  in  this,  the  bulk  of  the  food  has  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  decaying  hotbed  material  underneath.  No 
wonder  that  many  plants  die  prematurely,  or  that 
fruit  ripened  on  tie  remainder  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Training  the  top  growth  of  unrestricted  plants 
difllers  materially  from  that  necessary  with  those 
thickly  grown.  They  may  be  either  trained  straight 
up  the  roof  and  the  laterals  laid  in  thinly  right  and 
left  and  not  stopped  till  they  nearly  meet  eacli 
other,  or  the  points  of  the  plants  may  be  taken  out 
soon  after  the  trellis  is  reached,  and  from  four  to 
six  growths  that  follow  this  stopping  be  laid  in,  fan 
fasliion.  What  is  wanted  is  to  gradually  and  thinly 
cover  the  roof  with  leading  growths,  abundance  of 
fruit  being  obtained  from  the  laterals  formed  by 
these,  stopping  at  the  second  or  third  joint  beyond 
the  embryo  fruit.  It  is  not  the  quickest  way  of 
fruiting  Melons,  no  attempt  being  made  to  secure 
fruit  from  the  first  break  or  laterals,  the  sub-laterals 
being  waited  for,  but  by  this  time  the  plants  will 
have  become  very  strong,  and  no  difficulty  ought  to 
be  experienced  in  effecting  a  good  set  at  various 
times.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  fruit 
hanging  on  one  plant  in  nearly  all  stages  of  growth 
or  varying  from  those  ripening  to  some  near  the  size 
of  Walnuts.  Not  only  is  a  good  succession  of  fruit 
thus  obtained,  but  active,  healthy  growth  being 
maintained,  such  fruit  will  be  found  to  be  of  first- 
class  quality.  At  Longleat  three  plants  completely 
cover  the  roof  of  a  good-sized  lean-to  house  origi- 
nally built  for  Vines,  and  the  plants,  whenever  I  have 
seen  them,  always  appear  to  be  very  strong  and 
healthy  in  spite  of  the  heavy  crops  being  perfected 
on  them.  They  are  well  attended  to  and  never 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  or  fertilisers. 
Those  wlio  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  to  this 
method  of  Melon  culture  ought  not  to  attempt  it,  nor 
should  those varietiesnotpossessingastrongconstitu- 
tion  be  grown  where  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
high  temperature  at  all  times.  When  the  tempera- 
tures often  fall  below  70°  by  night  or  day,  canker  and 
other  evils  soon  set  in.  Melons  require  very  little  air 
at  any  time,  but  should  have  plenty  of  moisture 
about  the  house,  accompanied  by  overhead  syringings 
in  dry,  hot  weather,  both  being  discontinued  should 
the  opposite  prevail ;  no  drying  off  at  the  roots  at 
any  time,  though  when  rather  close  stopping  is  re- 
sorted to  they  certainly  require  much  less  water 
when  the  fruits  are  ripening. 

Melons  cbackino. — Several  who  grew  Longleat 
Perfection  last  season  complained  of  the  proneness 
of  the  fruit  to  crack  or  split  badly  just  before  they 
were  ripe,  and  we  discovered  the  same  fault.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  maintain  a  rather  drier  atmo- 
sphere and  to  cut  the  fruit  before  they  are  fully 
coloured.  If  laid  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  same  or 
other  house  where  a  high  temperature  is  main- 
tained, what  a]iparently  are  quite  green  fruit  will 
ripen  beautifully  in  a  few  days,  and  I  believe  early 
cutting  is  the  only  method  of  saving  the  fruit  on 
restricted  plants. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Melons  at  Longleat.  In  one 
house  three  plants  of  Longleat  Perfection  nearly 
cover  a  roof  area  of  about  30  feet  by  8  feet,  and  these 
are  now  carrying  not  less  than  one  hundred  fruit  of 
all  sizes,  and  more  will  yet  be  set.  I  find  they  set 
their  first  fruit  as  soon  as  they  can,  even  if  they  form 
on  the  jirincipal  growths.  The  earliest  will  be  ripe 
in  a  few  days,  and  altogether  it  will  be  a  grand  crop. 

W.  IGGULDEN. 


GR.\PES  MRS.  PEARSON  AND  GOLDEN  QUEEN. 
Now  that  Mrs.  Pearson  is  found  to  possess  another 
good  quality,  viz.,  that  of  long  keeping,  it  will  most 
jjrobably  be  reinstated  in  numerous  vineries  from 
which  it  has  been  elbowed 'out  by  more  showy  varie- 
ties. We  have  two  good  Vines  of  it,  and  this 
season,  but  for  the  timely  notice  that  Mrs.  Pearson 
is  really  a  better  keeper  than  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, the  latter  would  have  been  inarched  on  to 
it.  Although  not  a  very  vigorous  grower,  the  former 
requires  plenty  "of  room,  as  it  neither  sets  nor 
colours  well  under  a  heavy  canopy  of  foliage.  What 
it  requires  is  plenty  of  light,  and  not  full  exposure 
to  the  sunshine,  the  former  developing  the  beautiful 
amber  colour.  Full  sunshine  discolours  it,  while  a 
heavy  shade  causes  the  berries,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them,  to  assume  a  dirty  green  colour.  It 
also  requires  plenty  of  time  and  heat  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  Alongside  of  as  equally  well-grown  JMus- 
cats  it  cuts  a  rather  poor  figure,  but  if  others  be- 
sides Mr.  Coleman  are  as  successful  in  keeping  it 
till  March,  we  may  safely  predict  a  greater  demand 
for  it. 

Golden  Queen,  I  am  afraid,  will  never  become 
popular,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
colouring  it.  I  have  tried  it  in  three  different  gar- 
dens with  varying  success.  No  variety  possesses  a 
better  constitution  and  it  is  fairly  prolific,  setting 
well,  while  the  berries  are  large  and,  if  given  plenty 
of  fire-heat,  are  very  crisp  and  refreshing,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  colour  is  a  dirty  yellow.  Mr.'Wildsmith 
is  of  opinion  Mr.  Pearson  erred  greatly  in  classing 
it  as  an  early  Grape,  but  he  was  not  so  far  wrong  as 
at  first  sight  appears.  I,et  Mr.  AVildsmith  try  a  pot 
Vine  in  a  small  forcing  house  with  recognised  early 
sorts,  and  he  will  find  Golden  Queen  not  so  far  be- 
hind after  all.  I  have  grown  and  forced  pot  Vines 
of  this  variety  with  good  success.  The  bunches 
were  large,  the  berries  even,  and  coloured  beauti- 
fully, or  equal  to  the  best  Muscats  grown,  while  the 
quality  was  said  by  an  authority  on  Grapes  to  be 
the  best  he  had  yet  met  with.  Were  we  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommence  forcing  pot  A'ines,  or,  better 
still,  small  planted-out  Vines,  Golden  Queen  would 
be  one  of  the  sorts  grown,  and  Mrs.  Pince  another 
— this  fickle  variety  also  doing  surprisingly  well 
under  such  treatment.  Probably  Jlr.  Wildsmith 
will  have  observed  that  Golden  Queen  is  the  first  to 
break  and  the  first  to  flower  in  a  house  of  mixed 
late  varieties.  At  any  rate  such  is  the  case  with 
us,  it  being  fully  a  week  ahead  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  Ali- 
cante, and  even  Gros  Maroc,  but  it  ripens  slowly, 
unless  a  high  temperature  is  maintained.  However, 
if  Golden  Queen  is  cultivated,  one  rod  will  usually 
be  found  ample,  and  in  many  gardens  its  place 
might  more  profitably  be  occupied  by  either  Mrs. 
Pearson  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  W.  I. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Apples  with  handsome  flowers —In  answer  to 
"  W.  R.  R."  in  The  Garden,  who  askis  (p.  400)  about  an 
Apple  which  jji-oduces  handsome  flowers,  T  sliould  advise  him 
to  plant  Lincoln  Pippin.— W.  Ikgram,  Belroir,  Grantli'Mn. 

A  good  keeping-  Apple —Last  Novombar  I  put  away 
a  few  yoiirl  specimens  of  King  of  the  JJippius  Apple  in  a 
drawer.  I  have  been  luoking  at  them  to  day  and  lind  them 
almost  as  fresh  as  they  were  when  gathered.  They  are  erisp 
and  of  good  flavour,  and  I  do  not  think  that  enough  is  made 
of  this  Apple  as  a  keeping  variety.— J.  Muir. 

Fig-  trees  in  the  open.— Our  Pig  trees  have  never 
been  protected  in  any  way,  and  I  have  never  seen  such 
prospects  of  a  good  crop  as  there  are  at  the  present 
time,  not  one  shoot  in  twenty  being  injured  by  the  frost. 
There  are  as  many  as  six  nice  fresh  fruits  on  some  of  the 
shoots,  and  they  are  already  beginning  to  swell.  The  trees 
are  planted  on  south-west  and  south-east  walls,  but  those  on 
the  former  are  showing  the  best  crop.  Tliis  may,  however, 
be  owing  to  their  bemg  much  older.     They  are  planted  on 
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the  Grass,  and  their  roots  have  never  been  touched  since 
they  were  planted.  The  shoots  of  last  year  s  growth  were 
not  nailed  to  the  wall  until  they  were  pruned  a  week  ago. — 
1).  Walkem,  27,..  (.■«, ■,;,;,.,  /(,', .0,7(1,/,  ru,ii,r,</c/c  ll\lls. 

Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucree.— 1  have  on  several 
cccasions  called  attention  to  the  good  all-round  character  of 
this  Strawberry  for  forcing,  and  now  send  you  a  few  that 
you  may  judge  of  its  merits.  Those  sent  are  gathered  from  a 
batch  of  4UU  plants,  and  are  not  specially  picked  fruit.  They 
average  from  eight  to  ten  to  each  plant,  and  there  are  very  few 
small  fruit  among  them.  I  may  add  that  there  is  not  one 
blind  plant  in  the  batch.  — E.  Bi'rrell. 

*,*  The  fruit  sent  were  large  and  of  a  fine  rich  colour. 
—Ed. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AJVIONG  FRUITS. 

Vines. 
The  light  showers  by  which  the  present  month  has 
been  ushered  in  having  put  an  end  to  frosts  for  the 
time   being  and   softened    the   atmosphere.   Vines 
from   the   earliest  to  the  latest  have   made  rapid 
strides,  and  show  by  the  dense  colour  of  their  foli- 
age how  quickly  vegetation  under  glass  responds  to 
gonial   conditions.     So    far,   although   cold,   harsh 
weather  has  clung  to  us,  we  liave  little  to  complain 
of,  and,  provided  the  daily  routine  is  kept  well  in 
hand,  the  crops  at  one  time  late  will  not  be  far 
behind  at  the  finish.     In  early  liouses  containing 
Grapes  now  colouring,  the  principal  point  will  be 
perfect  finish,  and  as  this  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out the  assistance  of  plenty  of  fresh  air,  fire-heat 
must  be  applied  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
falling  too  low.     It  is  very  easy  to  run  up  the  tem- 
perature to  an  extent  that  will  cause  the  berries  to 
sweat   or  condense    moisture,  but  this  treatment 
soon  reduces   the  bloom;  therefore,  whilst   giving 
sufficient  close  heat  on  line  afternoons  to  ensure  full 
size  of  berrj',  the  stewing  system  must  be  carefully 
avoided  by  re-opening  the  ventilators  in  the  even- 
ing.     When     jet-black    berries    suddenly    appear 
amongst  green  ones  perfect  colour  is  pretty  certain, 
but  then  even  a  check  must  be  guarded  against,  as  I 
have  seen  the  most  promising  process  of  colouring 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  change  from  bright  warm  to 
cold,  sunless  days.     Vines  which  have  been  heavily 
cropped  in  previous  years,  or  now  for  the  first  time 
are  just  slightly  overdone,  may  possibly  be  carried 
through  by  timely  atttention  to  a  steady  circulation 
of  air  iu  a  house  that  will  not  exceed  80°  by  day 
nor  fall  below  60°  at  night,  the  evaporating  pans 
and  floors    being    regularly   supplied   with   warm, 
diluted  liquid,  and  the  stems  bathed  with  pure  soft 
water  to  keep  the  sap  in  motion.     'Wlien  the  colour- 
ing process  is  complete  and  the  Grapes  begin  to 
ripen  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  house  cooler 
and  somewhat  drier,  but  the  floors  and  mulching 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  early  Vines 
under  daily  sun-heat  and  light  will  carry  off  mois- 
ture that  would  be  fatal  to  the  crop  in  the  autumn. 
If  more  water  is  likely  to  be  needed  before  the 
Grapes  are  cut  a  moderate  supply  should  be  given 
at  once,  and  well  mulched    in   with   short   stable 
manure  to  prevent  evaporation  or  the  surface  roots 
from  becoming  dry.     A  keen  eye  must  now  be  kept 
on  the  foliage,  for  if  hitherto  free,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  thrips  or  spider  may  start  from  an  unguarded 
or  dry  corner,  and  soon  work  serious  mischief  upon 
foliage,   which   must   be   kept   fresh   and    healthy 
through  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.     Tobacco 
smoke  destroys  the  first,  but  the  second  is  more 
persistent;  in  fact,  bug  not  excluded,  it  is  the  most 
troublesome  insect  we  have  to  contend  with  iu  our 
fruit  houses,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Dry  sulphur  or  a  sulphur  wash  smeared  over  the 
pipes  when   heated   checks,  but   does   not  always 
annihilate  the  enemy.     Moreover,  its  presence   in 
vineries  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  slur  upon  the 
cultivator  who  invariably  washes  down  the  pipes 
when  he  expects  a  visitor.     To  save  his  trouble  and 
modesty,  I  would  suggest  the  timely  sponging  of 
every  affected  leaf  with  warm  soapy  or  weak  to- 
bacco water,  and  incessant  syringing  with  pure  soft 
water  whenever  a  single  syringeful  can  be  put  in 
without   casting   spray   upon   the    Grapes.     If    an 
early   attack    is   made,  sponging   is   the   cheapest, 
quickest,   and  most  effectual   mode  of  destroying 
spider. 

tSiiccessioii,  house. — Here  the  final  thinning  out  of 
stoneless  berries,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  shoulder- 
ing  may   be   necessary.     Where    large    exhibition 


bunches  are  wanted  their  size  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  looping  up  the  shoulders,  but  this  work 
should  precede  thinning,  otherwise  many  of  the 
prominent  berries  get  cut  away  from  the  extremi- 
ties whilst  the  centres  remain  crowded.  Next  to 
overcropping,  bad  thinning  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  for  no  matter  how  good  the  Vines  may 
be,  the  Grapes  cannot  be  good  where  this  is  care- 
lessly performed.  When  this  work  is  finished,  in- 
side borders  may  be  well  mulched  with  short  horse 
manure,  and,  provided  they  are  well  drained,  heavily 
watered  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  .SO",  the 
stimulating  matter  contained  in  the  manure  will  be 
quite  strong  enough  for  the  Vines,  but  the  next 
supply  may  consist  of  diluted  liquid.  AVhen  Vines 
are  doing  well  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  overfeed  with 
powerful  stimulants,  and  j-et,  with  the  view  to 
helping  the  willing  horse  this  is  often  done  to  their 
detriment.  A  methodical  system  of  pinching,  regu- 
lating, and  tying  down  must  still  be  observed, 
otherwise  rampant  growers,  whilst  wasting  their 
strength  on  tlie  production  of  gross  laterals,  will 
become  crowded,  and  so  impede  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  Once  the  whole  of  the  roof  trellis  is 
covered,  leaders  may  be  trained  down  the  back 
walls,  and  weak  laterals  may  have  free  license,  as 
there  is  nothing  like  free  growth  for  ensuring  a  cor- 
responding development  of  roots. 

Muscats.  —  Wlicre  early  and  late  houses  are 
devoted  to  these,  the  latter  will  now  be  in  flower,  a 
condition  whicli  will  justify  a  little  extra  heat  with 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
practice  to  keep  the  house  as  hot  and  dry  as  a  lime- 
kiln, and  to  regard  water  or  atmospheric  moisture 
as  enemies  to  fertilisation.  Modern  JIuscat  growers 
have  reversed  this  order,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
right,  as  excessive  dryness  is  a  tax  on  the  energies 
of  the  Mnes,  and  does  not  facilitate  the  setting  of 
the  fruit.  Tlie  principal  point  in  securing  a  good 
set  is  brisk  root  action  in  warm,  well  ventilated, 
and  properly  moistened  borders,  supplemented,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  by  daily  fertilisation  with  Ham- 
burgh or  foreign  pollen.  Another  drawback  was 
the  false  idea  of  keeping  many  strings  to  the  bow 
by  leaving  all  the  bunches  on  the  Vines  tintil  after 
the  Grapes  were  set.  As  few  varieties  are  more 
floriferous  than  healthy  Muscats,  and  a  profuse 
blossom  is  weakening,  the  bunches  on  each  lateral 
may  safely  be  reduced  to  one  as  soon  as  the  best 
can  be  selected,  and  then  there  will  be  an  abund- 
ance left  to  choose  from.  Lady  Downes  and  Gros 
Colmar  require  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
Muscats,  especially  through  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  When  well  advanced,  and  fine  summer 
weather  has  set  in,  a  lower  night  temperature  in 
mixed  selections  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  the 
best  quality,  and  certainly  the  best  keeping  proper- 
ties are  secured  when  these  two  Vines  are  grown 
side  by  side  with  well  managed  Muscats. 

Watering. — The  latter  part  of  the  past  winter  and 
the  spring  having  been  exceptionally  dry,  extra 
attention  to  this  important  matter  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Modem  borders  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
depth,  and  resting  on  a  foot  of  drainage,  may  easily 
become  too  dry,  especially  when  a  keen  north-east 
wind  of  some  weeks'  duration  has  been  carrying  off 
every  particle  of  atmospheric  moisture,  but  thus 
constructed  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  over-water 
during  the  period  of  growth.  Regular  supplies — 
if  tepid,  so  much  the  better — therefore  should  be 
given  internally  tliroughout  the  season  of  growth, 
externally  until  the  rain  now  due  has  penetrated  to 
their  lowest  depths.  Once  propierly  moistened  and 
well  mulched  with  fresh  stable  litter,  the  annual 
average  rainfall  of  30  inches  should  be  found  suffi- 
cient, but  the  better  to  ascertain  what  is  going  on 
below,  the  main  drains  along  the  front  with  shafts 
rising  to  the  surface  should  be  open  to  inspection. 
When  from  artificial  watering  the  filtered  liquid  is 
found  flowing  freely,  all  doubt  as  to  the  lower  roots 
having  been  moistened  for  the  time  being  is  set  at 
rest. 

Pot  Miles. — An  early  short- jointed  growth  from 
pots  well  filled  with  roots  must  be  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  when  this  has  been  secured  thorough 
ripening  is  sure  to  follow.  Those  intended  for 
next  year's  fruiting  will  now  take  liberal  supplies  of 


weak  diluted  liquid  from  the  tanks,  and  an  occa- 
sional top-dressing,  to  prevent  the  surface-roots 
from  becoming  exposed.  If  trained  like  ordinary 
Vines  to  trellises  about  18  inches  from  the  glass, 
they  will  make  more  equable  canes  than  when 
grown  upright,  and  having  the  fuU  benefit  of  the 
sun  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  buds  will  be  pro- 
perly ripened.  Stopping  must  be  regulated  by  the 
situation  and  height  of  the  pit  or  house  in  which 
they  are  to  be  fruited,  and  all  laterals  from  the 
base  upwards  to  the  pruning  bud  must  be  closely 
pinched  to  the  first  eye.  This  will  plump  up  the 
main  buds  without  endangering  them,  whilst  those 
above  may  have  more  freedom  to  keep  the  roots  in 
action. 

T77«'s  now  carrying  ripe  or  ripening  fruit  must 
have  more  air  and  a  lower  temperature  to  ensure 
the  keeping  of  the  Grapes.  Water,  too,  may  be 
more  sparingly  used,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  will 
jeopardise  the  roots  or  foliage,  which  must  be  kept 
fresh  and  healthy.  Madresfield  Court  and  Foster's 
Seedling,  two  varieties  subject  to  cracking,  should 
not  receive  any  water  after  the  Grapes  are  ripe, 
but  drying  out  can  be  prevented  by  burying  the 
pots  in  a  good  body  of  diy,  non-conducting  tan  or 
leaves.  A'ines  struck  from  eyes  this  spring  will  now 
be  fit  for  shifting  into  8-inch  pots  or  planting  out 
in  warm  internal  borders  where  this  mode  of 
establishing  them  is  in  favour.  If  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  now  growing  have  already  been 
raised  to  the  surface  of  the  plunging  bed  they  need 
not  be  replunged  after  the  shift,  but  water  must  be 
very  moderately  supplied  until  they  have  taken  to 
the  new  soil,  and  the  syringe  may  be  vigorously 
plied  on  fine  mornings  and  again  at  closing  time  to 
keep  up  a  proper  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Laterals  should  be  closely  pinched  and  the  leaders 
stopped  where  they  have  made  about  6  feet  of 
growth. 

Peaches 
in  early  houses  will  now  be  swelling  and  colouring 
fast,  and  possibly  in  a  few  instances  ripening.  The 
temperature  here  maj'  range  from  (50°  at  night  with 
air  to  70°  or  75°  by  day  with  a  free  circulation. 
Air  is  the  grand  factor,  not  only  in  laying  on  colour, 
but  also  in  securing  flavour,  and  the  better  to  ensure 
a  constant  circulation  without  producing  cutting 
draughts,  gentle  fire  heat  must  always  be  at  com- 
mand. The  syringe  may  still  be  freely  plied,  soft 
water  only  being  used,  and  shutting  up  for  an  hour 
or  two,  not  too  early  in  the  afternoon,  will  add 
considerably  to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Shoots  that 
will  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  Peaches  are  gathered 
should  be  pinched,  not  only  to  throw  size  into  them, 
but  also  to  give  those  intended  for  next  year's 
fruiting  full  exposure  to  light  and  air.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  gathering  directions  given  in  last 
week's  paper  on  the  early  orchard  house  should  be 
adhered  to.  We  used  to  litter  our  Peach  houses 
with  a  quantity  of  fresh,  sweet  hay  to  catch  falling 
fruit,  but  this  was  given  up  years  ago,  as  we  find 
the  finest  flavoured  Peaches  are  those  which  we 
detach  with  the  scissors  before  they  reach  the 
dropping  stage.  In  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
the  trees  they  should  be  well  watered  with  pure 
water,  and  heavilj"  mulched  with  light  manure  or 
short  straw  some  little  time  before  the  first  Peach 
becomes  ripe  or  even  transparent. 

Succession  Iiouses. — The  growth  in  these  is  un- 
usually rapid,  and,  aided  by  plenty  of  sun  and  light, 
the  free  admission  of  fresh  air  favours  the  forma- 
tion of  firm,  short-jointed  wood.  This  must  be  kept 
in  proper  balance  by  constant  attention  to  thinning, 
tying  down,  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  gross 
shoots  which  have  reached  their  limit,  or  threaten 
the  impoverishment  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees. 
An  even  spread  of  thinly  trained  shoots  that  will 
shade  all  the  old  branches,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
the  full  development  of  every  leaf,  should  be  the  great 
aim  ;  but  not  one  single  superfluous  growth  should 
be  allowed  to  remain,  as  overcrowding  is  next-of-kin 
to  over-cropping.  Thus  managed,  large  trees  with 
every  leaf  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and 
light,  and  not  more  than  18  inches  from  the  glass, 
will  take  enormous  quantities  of  water,  and  the 
•syringe  must  be  vigorously  used  twice  a  day.  Houses 
in  which  Strawberries  or  other  troublesome  plants 
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have  not  been  grown  seldom  suffer  from  attacks  of 
spider,  but  when  they  do,  a  thorough  drenching- 
with  the  engine  or  hose  from  the  outside  on  a  mild 
afternoon  will  generally  dislodge  it.  An  indifferent 
hand  with  the  syringe  is  soon  found  out,  but  the 
man  who  lays  to  backwards  and  forwards  not  only 
moves,  but  wets  every  leaf  on  both  sides,  and  by 
these  means  prevents  the  enemy  from  gaining  a  foot- 
ing. If  thinning  has  not  been  brought  to  a  close, 
no  time  should  be  lost,  and  the  fruit  intended  for 
the  crop,  averaging  one  to  every  square  foot  of 
foliage,  must  be  raised  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
at  leisure. 

Late  houses. — Thinning  in  this  department  is  no 
trifling  matter,  the  fruit  on  every  tree  having  set 
unusually  well.  We  do  not  make  a  practice  of 
leaving  a  large  percentage  to  compensate  for  drop- 
ping, especially  in  late  houses,  as  properly  fertilised 
Peaches  always  swell  away  kindly,  and  unless  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  roots  or  in  the  internal 
management,  timely  thinning  is  an  important  step- 
ping-stone to  full  size  and  good  quality.  It  does 
not  often  happen  that  external  borders  require 
heavy  watering  early  in  the  spring ;  this,  however, 
has  been  an  exceptionally  dry  season,  and  although 
they  have  been  repeatedly  hosed  and  well  mulched, 
twelve  hours'  steady  rain  would  quickly  be  felt  by 
the  trees.  When  the  trees  in  late  houses  and  cases 
have  been  disbudded,  they  should  be  well  syringed 
and  shut  up  pretty  early  on  fine  afternoons  to  give 
them  a  good  start,  but  night  air  should  always  be 
admitted,  and  ventilation  through  the  day  must  be 
regulated  by  the  period  at  which  the  fruit  is  wanted 
for  use.  It  as  late  as  possible,  we  ventilate  and 
shut  up  through  May,  and  throw  the  bouse  open 
after  the  beginning  of  June.  W.  C. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   BAINES. 

CONCENTRATED    MANURE    FOR    POT 

PLANTS. 
In  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  any  kind,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  best  time  to  give 
manure  is  from  the  time  their  growth  begins 
and  onwards.  The  season  is  now  at  hand  when 
most  plants  are  more  or  less  in  an  active  state  ; 
consequently,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
manurial  assistance  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In 
the  case  of  quick-growing  plants,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  and  various 
others,  that  admit  of  the  old  soil  being  shaken 
away  and  replaced  with  new  at  the  time  the 
aimual  potting  is  carried  out,  there  is  little  dith- 
culty  in  giving  them  much  of  the  manure  they 
require  by  mixing  it  with  the  material  in  which 
they  are  potted.  Yet,  even  with  plants  of  the 
character  named,  if  justice  is  done  to  them,  they 
need  further  assistance  later  on  in  the  season  in 
addition  to  the  manure  given  at  the  time  of 
potting,  as  if  enough  was  then  mixed  with  the 
soil  to  last  until  their  growth  and  flowering  were 
finished,  it  would  cause  them  to  produce  rank, 
over-luxuriant  shoots  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season.  Hence,  where  high  cultivation  is 
attempted,  manure  water  or  surface-dressings 
of  some  concentrated  manure  are  applied  to 
supplement  that  which  is  mixed  with  the  soil. 
With  hard-wooded  plants  the  case  is  different. 
Being  much  slower  growers  than  the  kinds  pre- 
viously mentioned  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
they  require  proportionately  less  manure  to 
sustain  them,  the  material — loam  or  peat  — in 
which  they  are  potted  generally  c(mtaiuing 
enough  to  support  their  growth  for  a  time 
without  any  manure  being  used  with  it  ;  but 
in  time  it  becomes  so  far  exhausted,  that 
it  will  not  keep  up  the  requisite  growth  ; 
and  as  few  of  the  hard-wooded  plants  in  question 
will  bear  being  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  help  them  with  manure  in 
some  shape.  An  impression  used  to  prevail 
among   many   growers   of  hard- wooded  plants, 


such  as  the  New  Holland  and  Cape  species,  in- 
cluding Heaths,  that  they  would  not  bear  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  manure  ;  consequently, 
noue  was  given  them,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  starved,  stunted  appearance  the 
plants  usually  had  when  they  got  old,  making 
little  growth  and  producing  few  flowers.  On 
examining  plants  that  were  in  this  state  the  soil 
in  the  pots  was  generally  found  to  be  densely 
packed  with  healthy  roots,  whilst  the  top 
growth,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  equally  healthy, 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  being  simply  the 
result  of  the  soil  having  become  exhausted.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  one  way  of  meeting  the  difh- 
culty  would  be  to  give  larger  pots  ;  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  size  of  pots  which  it  is  expedient 
to  use,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  conve- 
nience. Exceptionally  large  pots  are  objection- 
able to  look  at,  and  the  plants  grown  in  them 
are  cumbersome  to  move  about.  With  hard- 
wooded  plants  that  are  required  for  ordinary 
purposes  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  pots  that 
are  inconveniently  large,  as  when  the  plants 
have  been  treated  liberally  in  the  matter  of  mot 
room  during  the  early  years  of  their  existence 
and  onwards  until  they  have  attained  fair  speci- 
men size,  they  may  be  kept  for  many  years 
in  a  vigorous,  healthy  state  in  the  same  soil  by 
regular  assistance  with  manure  in  some  form 
through  the  growing  season.  When  plants  exist 
under  the  conditions  described,  the  soil  in  which 
their  roots  are  located,  having  parted  with  all  the 
fertilising  elements  which  it  originally  contained, 
simply  acts  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
roots  can  be  supported  with  whatever  is  given 
them.  It  thus  becomes  clear  that  there  must 
be  no  break  in  the  supply  by  giving  it  in  flts 
and  starts  in  a  haphazard  kind  of  way.  Each 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  growth  begins  to  move, 
the  use  of  the  stimulants  must  begin  and  be 
continued  until  the  wood  and  leaf  extension 
ceases.  After  this  period  the  plants  are  better 
without  any  stimulants,  as  all  that  is  then  re- 
quired is  solidification  of  the  shoots,  which  is 
effected  by  light  and  air  acting  on  the  growth 
that  has  already  attained  its  wonted  size  ;  the 
comparatively  little  that  is  required  afterwards 
in  the  way  of  sustenance  will  be  present  in  the 
unexhausted  elements  of  the  manure  given 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  principal  thing  to 
keep  in  view  when  plants  are  kept  for  years 
without  change  or  addition  to  the  soil,  andfrnm 
which  consequently  the  roots  have  extracted 
everything  in  the  shape  of  nutriment  which  it 
originally  contained,  is  to  provide  them  all 
through  the  time  they  are  making  growth  with 
the  manure  indispensable  to  maintain  the  re- 
quisite vigour. 

In  times  past  when  the  idea  was  prevalent 
that  fine-rooted,  hard-wooded  plants  would 
not  bear  stimulants,  many  who  grew  them 
used  to  throw  their  old  stock  away  after 
the  plants  had  been  two  or  three  seasons  in  pots 
as  large  as  they  cared  to  give  them.  With  the 
exception  of  such  things  as  Azaleas  and  Camel- 
lias, the  first  hard-wooded  plants  on  which  I 
tried  the  effect  of  stimulants  applied  during  the 
growing  season  were  Eriostemon  buxifolius,  E. 
neriifolius,  and  Boronia  pinnata,  all  old  speci- 
mens that  Iiad  been  two  or  three  years  in  pots 
as  large  as  it  was  desirable  to  give  them,  and 
which  had  begun  to  make  thin,  puny  growth, 
which  showed  that  the  roots  had  insufficient  snp- 
pcirt.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  putting  them 
in  the  fire,  or  of  trying  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  giving  assistance  to  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  the  growth  began  to  move  I  gave  them  weak 
manure  water  made  from  horse  droppings,  with 
a  dash  of  soot  in  it,  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  was  Cjuite  clear ;  they  were  watered  with  this 
mixture  once  every  ton  days  or  a  fortnight  until 


the  last  made  young  leaves  had  attained  nearly 
their  full  size.  At  the  end  of  the  season  all 
the  three  plants  had  made  something  like  double 
the  growth  they  had  produced  the  year  before, 
and  bloomed  well  in  the  following  .spring.  The 
next  season  the  same  course  was  followed  with 
the  plants  named  and  a  few  others,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  moderate  dressing  of  Standen's  manure 
was  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  two  or 
three  times  during  the  spring  and  summer;  by 
autumn  when  the  growth  was  finished  up,  the 
Boronia  had  shoots  from  top  to  bottom  12  inches 
or  15  inches  long,  with  flower-buds  set  at  every 
joint.  The  growth  made  by  the  Eriostemons 
was  erjual  to  what  it  had  ever  been  when  the 
plants  were  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful  vigour. 
In  the  spring  the  sheet  of  flowers  they  and  the 
Boronia  bore  was  such  as  never  had  been  ob- 
tained from  young  plants  ;  and  in  this  way 
they  continued  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  the 
same  soil,  when  they  begun  to  get  bare  of  foliage 
at  the  bottom  and  were  destroyed.  After  this 
I  gave  the  same  treatment  to  most  of  the  hard- 
wooded  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  whilst  in 
their  younger  stages  as  well  as  when  they  got 
old,  in  all  cases  regulating  the  strength  and 
quantity  of  the  stimulants  given  in  accordance 
with  the  more  or  less  free  habit  of  growth 
natural  to  the  kinds.  A  few  things,  amongst 
which  may  be  named  Roella  ciliata  and  Pliceno- 
coma  prolifera,  did  not  appear  to  like  anything 
in  the  way  of  stimulants.  I  tried  most  of  the 
concentrated  manures,  but  for  hard-wooded 
plants  generally,  including  Azaleas,  I  found 
notliing  so  effectual  or  so  safe  as  Standen's 
manure.  Later  on  the  manure  water  used  was 
urine  from  the  cow-sheds  largely  dilute<l  with 
water,  being  careful  never  to  apply  it  until  the 
urine  was  old  enough,  that  is  when  it  was  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  old.  Before  this  its 
use  is  dangerous ;  afterwards  its  eff'ects  are  not 
approached  by  any  of  the  many  things  I  tried. 

In  private  gardens,  except  to  quick,  vigorous- 
growing  things,  the  use  of  manure  water  and 
concentrated  manures,  such  as  Standen's,  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  fish  manure, 
is  not  so  general  as  it  might  with  advantage  be. 
Probably  there  are  no  cultivators  of  pot  plants 
who  have  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  use  of 
concentrated  manures  as  the  market  growers 
who  supply  Covent  Garden  with  the  marvellous 
examples  of  high  cultivation,  consisting  of  all 
the  things  they  grow,  from  Cyclamens  and  Pelar- 
goniums to  ventricosa  and  Cavendishi  Heaths. 
Through  close  and  patient  observation  they 
know  exactly  the  strength  of  the  different  ma- 
nures they  use  that  the  different  things  they 
grow  will  bear.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
vey in  writing  the  exact  strength  of  the  manure 
that  any  particular  plant  will  bear,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  any  concentrated  manure  that  may  be 
applied  as  a  dressing.  The  only  safe  advice  to 
give  to  those  who  have  not  experience  in  the 
matter  is  to  be  sure  at  the  commencement  to 
err  on  the  right  side  in  giving  manure  water  to 
tender  plants  by  using  it  weak  enough,  and  to 
give  little  enough  of  any  of  the  concentrated 
manures  when  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 


Psychotria  cyanococca.  —  This  stove  plant 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  blossoms,  which 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  are  succeeded  by 
clusters  of  bright  blue  berries,  which  form  just  now 
a  very  attractive  feature.  As  it  fruits  freely  when 
struck  from  cuttings,  small  plants  in  .^)-inch  or  6-inch 
I«its  are  very  useful,  as  the  berries  supply  a  colour 
that  is  but  little  represented  among  stove  plants, 
os])ccially  at  this  season.  The  leaves  are  about 
4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  light  green  in  colour,  and 
prettily  crisped  at  the  edges.  It  is  a  native  of  Ni- 
caragua, and  has  been  known  in  this  country  for 
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some  time,  but  outside  of  botanic  gardens  it  is 
seldom  met  witli.  Tliis  Psychotria  is  a  plant  of  the 
easiest  jxissible  culture,  for  cuttings  strike  root 
readily,  added  to  which  it  can  be  raised  from  seed. 
No  particular  soil  or  attention  are  needed,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  being  to  give  it  a  light  position  in  the 
stove,  in  order  to  set  the  blooms  and  cause  the 
berries  to  ripen. — H.  P. 


EXHIBITION  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 

Time  was  when  judges  at  exhibitions,  where  show 
Pelargoniums  formed  a  leading  feature,  in  award- 
ing prizes,  required,  above  all  things,  form  in  the 
flowers  allied  to  substance  and  smoothness  of  petal. 
It  was  for  the  attainment  of  these  qualities  that 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Foster  and  the  late  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hoyle  worked  assiduously  during  so  many  years, 
and  ]iroi1uced  so  many  fine  varieties.  But  now 
that  the  bright,  showy,  and  free-flowering  decora- 
tive varieties  have  come  to  the  fore,  with,  in  many 
instances,  fringed  and  serrated  petals,  they  play  an 
important  part  as  exhibition  plants,  and  produce 


variety,  that  can  be  singled  out  for  special  excel- 
lence ;  it  is  of  good  habit  and  very  free  :  and  Maid 
of  Honour  (Foster),  soft  pink  lower  petals,  dark 
maroon  and  orange  upper  petals  and  white  throat, 
very  fine  and  free. 

It  is  a  most  embarrassing  season  for  growers  of 
Pelargoniums  for  exhibition.  We  get  a  sunny  day 
or  two,  when  the  wind  is  soft  and  spring  seems  to 
have  arrived  ;  then  follow  dull  cold  days  with  icy 
winds.  Whether  to  retard,  or  whether  to  push  on, 
is  a  question  very  difficult  to  settle.  So  long  as  the 
temperature  is  equable,  one  knows  what  to  do  ;  but 
while  such  rapid  changes  occur,  something  like 
uncertainty  of  action  must  follow.  K.  D. 


BEAUMONTIA  ORANDIFLORA. 

This  plant,  a  truss  of  bloom  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  has  hitlierto 
been  considered  a  very  .shy-tioweriiig  subject 
in  this  country.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with   our  plant  at  Panshanger,  this  being  tlie 


Beaumontia  grandiflora.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  plants  sent  by  Lady  Cowper.     Floweis  white  (much  reduced). 


bold  and  striking  masses  of  colour.  ■S\Tien  looking 
through  the  Pelargonium  house  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  recently,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the  speci- 
mens being  brought  forward  for  exhibition  are 
decorative  varieties.  They  are  Decorator  (Hayes), 
crimson  with  maroon  spots ;  very  fine  and 
highly  effective.  Edward  Perkins,  crimson-scarlet, 
with  dark  spots,  an  excellent  variety  and  very 
striking.  Gold  Mine  (Hayes),  rich  orange-carmine, 
very  fine,  and  remarkably  showy.  Kingston 
Beauty,  white  with  dark  blotch,  very  pleasing. 
Lady  Isabel  (Hayes),  lilac,  with  slight  dark  spots, 
a  charming  and  exceedingly  free  variety  that 
makes  an  excellent  exhibition  kind.  Madame  Thi- 
baut,  a  pretty  light  semi-double  variety  with 
fringed  petals.  Mons.  Desmouliu,  deep  rose  with 
dark  blotches,  white  throat,  and  petals  with  serrated 
edges.  Rosetta,  rosy  purple  with  maroon  spots, 
very  free  and  effective ;  and  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande, 
deep  crimson,  a  very  good  old  variety. 

Of  what  are  known  as  the  show  varieties  there 
are  two  very  fine  sorts ;  one  is  Foster's  Czar, 
almost    new,    a    singularly    bright,    high-coloured 


fourth  year  of  its  flowering  here,  and  each  year 
surpassing  the  former  in  producing  its  grand 
masses  of  Lily-like  flowers  on  the  terminal 
points  of  the  previous  year's  growth. 

I  find  it  a  plant  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
althougli  a  native  of  India  it  does  not  require  a 
great  amount  of  fire-heat,  but  all  the  sun  and 
light  it  is  possible  to  give.  Planted  out  in  a 
soil  composed  of  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part 
peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  and  treated 
similar  to  a  well-grown  Grape  Vine,  it  will  soon 
repay  with  a  grand  display  of  flower.  Our  plant 
is  trained  to  wires  18  inches  from  the  glass. 
After  the  flowering  is  over  I  prune  it  in  rather 
close  to  produce  young  gro^'th  for  next  year's 
flowering.  B.  Ruffett. 

Pans)iiiii(irr,  Herts. 

Arthropodium  cirrhatum.— This  New  Zea- 
land Liliaceous  plant  is  almost  hardy  in  the  southern 
part  of  England,  but  does  best  when  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  subject,  for  the  ample  foliage  is  then  re- 


tained in  all  its  freshness,  whereas  when  out  of 
doors  it  is  often  much  injured  by  the  cold  winds. 
It  forms  a  chimp  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  of 
some  kinds  of  Iris,  but  the  leaves  arc  broader  and 
more  recurved.  The  flower-stems,  which  overtop 
the  foliage,  are  terminated  by  broad,  open  panicles 
of  blossoms.  The  individual  blooms  are  star-like, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pure  white  in  colour, 
except  the  orange-tipped  stamens,  which  stand  out 
conspicuous  against  the  purity  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  Like  the  old-fashioned  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus,  this  Arthropodium  will  flower  in  a  far  more 
satisfactory  manner  when  undisturbed  at  the  roots. 
In  the  shape  of  good-sized  masses  confined  within 
pots  a  foot  in  diameter  or  thereabouts,  a  number  of 
flower-spikes  will  be  produced,  and  as  the  first 
blooms  are  now  opening  it  will,  under  favourable 
conditions,  remain  in  beauty  a  considerable  time. 
Seeds  are  sometimes  produced  from  which  young 
plants  can  be  raised,  and,  besides  this,  division  of 
the  roots  is  easily  effected. — T. 

Coronilla  glauca.— Though  a  plant  of  very 
easy  culture,  this  old-fashioned  greenhouse 
shrub  is  now  far  from  common,  being  pro- 
bably in  many  cases  driven  from  the  fiehl  by 
the  more  robust  Cytisus  racemosus,  which  is 
grown  in  such  numbers  for  Covent  Garden 
Market.  This  Coronilla  forms  a  handsome 
bush,  equally  effective  and  floriferous  either 
in  small  pots  or  as  large  specimens.  Besides 
the  compact  little  heads  of  bright  yellow 
flowers  with  which  the  plant  is  now  thickly 
studded,  the  peculiar  glaucous  foliage  ren- 
ders it  at  all  times  very  ornamental.  This 
Coronilla  may  be  classed  among  the  more 
hardy  greenhouse  subjects,  for  even  around 
London  it  will  frequentJly  survive  several  win- 
ters with  the  protection  of  a  wall,  and  further 
south  it  is  of  course  less  liable  to  injury.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage when  treated  as  a  greenhouse  shrub,  ' 
and  under  these  conditions  gives  but  little 
trouble,  for  insect  pests  seldom  attack  it,  and, 
like  many  other  greenhouse  plants,  it  can  be 
plunged  outdoors  during  summer.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  are  by  no  means  difficult 
to  strike,  and  the  plants  are  generally  propa- 
gated in  this  way.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  size  of  a  specimen  it  may  be  cut 
back  immediately  after  flowering.— T. 

Bhododendron    Dalhousise.  —  In    the 

case  of  many  of  the  beautiful  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
attain  a  considerable  size  before  they  flower, 
so  that  a  large  structure  is  required  to  show 
them  oS  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  that  will 
bloom  well  when  not  more  than  a  yard  high, 
and  to  this  class  belongs  R.  Dalhousiic.  It 
is  of  rather  a  straggling  habit  of  growth, 
and  the  roots  are  by  no  means  vigorous, 
but  these  two  features  can  readily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plant  grows  naturally,  for  in  a  wild  state  it  flourishes 
as  an  epiphyte,  though  in  this  country,  with  reason- 
able care  and  attention,  it  readily  lends  itself  to  pot 
culture.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters,  and 
individuallv  the  blooms  are  large  and  bell-shaped, 
and  though  varying  a  little  in  colour,  they  are,  when 
first  expanded," generally  of  a  primrose  tint,  with 
perhaps  a  suspicion  of  green,  but  afterwards  chang- 
ing to  white,  or  nearly  so.  Its  free-flowering 
qualities  have  commended  it  to  the  hybridist,  one 
of  whose  most  successful  productions  has  been  R. 
Countess  of  Haddington,  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
tween this  and  the  smaller-growing  R.  ciliatum. 
This  hybrid  is  of  free  growth,  retaining  its  foliage 
well  iind  flowering  profusely.  The  flowers  are 
about  intermediate  between  those  of  its  parents, 
having  the  shape  and  almost  the  size  of  R.  Dal- 
housia;,  with  the  pinkish  tinge  of  ciliatum.  Another 
hybrid  is  R.  Henryanum,  between  R.  Dalhousia;  and 
formosum.  In  growing  the  epiphytal  species  of 
'  Rhododendrons  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  naturally  found  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  while  the  compost  should  consist  j:riiici. 
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pally  of  open  fibrous  peat  and  saud,  ample  drainage 
must  be  secured  by  means  of  broken  crocks  and  a 
little  charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil.  As  H.  Dal- 
housia;  is  far  from  being  a  vigorous  rooting  kind,  it 
is  less  fastidious  in  its  requirements  when  grafted 
on  a  more  robust  species  than  when  on  its  own 
roots.— H.  P. 


DOUBLE  CINERARIAS. 


"J.  C.  C."  very  properly  called  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  these  in  a  recent  number. 
He  explains  the  true  secret  of  their  freshness  and 
beauty  in  a  sentence  thus— the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame  shaded  by  a  wall.  A  cool  bottom  and  a 
shaded  top  are  the  chief  conditions  of  success. 
Eat  Cinerarias,  double  and  single,  are  so  extremely 
useful  for  house  decoration,  that  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  bloom  they  are  set  in  the  teeth  of  the 
sun  and  air  in  some  window  garden  or  greenhouse. 
From  the  moment  they  are  thus  placed  they  begin 
to  deteriorate ;  the  soft  succulent  leaves  are  drained 
of  their  proper  juices  or  become  a  ready  prey  to 
thrips,  fly,  and  other  insect  pests.  These  ungenial 
influences  rapidly  undermine  the  strength,  mar  the 
beauty,  and  end  the  life  of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of 
single  Cinerarias  their  fleeting  character  is  of  less 
moment.  They  fill  a  useful  niche  in  decorative 
arrangements,  ripen  seeds,  and  disappear.  As  most 
of  the  finer  strains  reproduce  themselves,  or  even 
improve  if  the  seeds  are  skilfully  selected,  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  reproduction  from  suckers, 
root-division,  or  cuttings  have  almost  disappeared. 
All  this,  however,  must  be  reversed  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  double  varieties.  The  more  perfect  the 
doubling,  the  less  possibility  of  any  seeds  being 
saved  from  them.  So-called  double  Cineraria  seed 
is  not  infrequently  more  fmitful  of  very  inferior 
single  than  of  any  double  sorts  worth  growing. 
Either  the  seeds  are  very  carelessly  selected,  or  the 
tendency  to  i-evert  to  inferior  single  sorts  is  specially 
strong  among  double  Cinerarias. 

Either  way,  the  only  way  to  perpetuate  double 
Cinerarias  is  through  off  sets,  root-division,  or  cuttings, 
and  to  succeed  in  this  with  certainty  aportion  of  each 
good  strain  or  variety  should  be  left  in  the  cool  pit  or 
shady  house  until  the  propagation  is  completed. 
Collections  of  double  Cineraria's  have  hitherto  been 
rather  unsuccessful  on  the  whole.  Some  of  the 
finer  blooms  have  been  associated  with  plants  of 
rather  weedy  and  lanky  habit.  A'arieties  also 
differ  widely  in  stature  and  in  character  of  growth, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  culture  and  general  effect 
have  seldom  approximated  to  that  commonly  ob- 
served among  single  Cinerarias.  Much  of  this  in- 
feriority has  arisen  from  two  causes,  which,  after  all, 
both  merge  into  one— a  weak  start  with  offsets  or 
cuttings.  Neither  is  the  cause  of  the  weakness 
far  to  seek. 

Double  Cinerarias  are,  on  the  whole,  so  novel  and 
useful,  from  the  staying  properties  and  novel  cha- 
racter of  their  bUjoms,  that  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  most  prominent  positions.  Not  seldom  has 
the  writer  seen  them  on  dry  shelves  and  in  cutting 
draughts  endeavouring  to  contract  their  evaporat^- 
ing  surface  to  the  narrowest  limits  by  the  violent 
flagging  of  their  peculiarly  vulnerable  leaves.  These 
processes  daily  repeated  speedily  weaken  the  entire 
plants,  until  root-stocks  and  offsets  are  either  en- 
feebled by  disease  or  wholly  destroyed.  Not  a  few 
varieties  are  thus  lost,  and  the  stamina  of  the 
whole  stock  is  seriously  lowered  through  a  weak 
start.  The  practical  lesson  is  as  obvious  in  theory 
as  it  has  proved  successful  in  practice— keep  the 
plants  set  apart  for  reproduction  up  to  their  maxi- 
mum health  and  vigour  to  the  last. 

To  this  end  it  may  be  needful  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  show  and  decorative  races  altogether.  This 
will  bo  all  the  easier  accomplished  if  the  flower- 
stems  are  removed  from  the  plants  reserved  fin- 
stock  so  soon  as  they  show.  The  effect  of  this  will 
be  to  develop  in  abnormal  numbers  and  to  un- 
usual strength  offsets  or  suckers  around  the  root- 
stock  ;  thus  by  sacrificing  a  little  bloom  one  season, 
we  multiply  many  times  the  amount  the  next  year, 
and  ensure  the  permanence  of  any  varieties  worth 
growing,  and  may  grow  double  "Cinerarias  with 
almost  equal  ease  and  success  as  single  ones. 
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The  two,  however,  are  so  different,  that  the  one 
should  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  or  rival 
to  the  other,  and  in  most  gardens  of  any  consider- 
able extent  there  is  ample  room  for  both. 

HOETUS. 


Magnolia  fuscata.— I  notice  in  The  Gakden 
of  April  2  that  Mr.  Gumbleton  takes  "  T.  E."  to  task 
with  respect  to  the  above-named,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  sbitement  that  it  is  "  a  low  and  slow  grow- 
ing bush  not  suitable  for  a  wall."  This  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  accurate  description  of  the  plant, 
for  we  have  one  here  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
Camellia  house  covering  a  space  10  feet  by  15  feet, 
and  it  grows  freely  enough  to  cover  a  space  three  or 
four  times  this  size.  1  find  on  measuring  the  shoots 
that  the  average  annual  growth  is  about  13  inches. 
Where  anything  showy  is  required,  this  Magnolia, 
with  its  small,  insignificant-looking  flowers,  is 
naturally  of  little  use,  but  there  are  many  worse 
things  for  covering  a  bare  wall,  as  the  foliage  is 
always  bright  and  clean,  and,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  quite  free  from  all  insect  nests.  Perhaps 
the  vigorous  growth  of  Magnolia  fuscata  in  our 
case  may  be  jmrtly  owing  to  the  heavy  mulching 
of  cow  manure  it  receives  when  the  Camellias  are 
top-dressed.  The  scent  of  this  Magnolia  is  very 
powerful ;  indeed,  I  think  it  one"  of  the  most 
strongly  scented  flowers  in  cultivation,  the  perfume 
from  a  single  bloom  being  noticeable  quite  20  yards 
from  the  house  on  a  bright  sunny  day;  I  can  detect 
very  little  scent  during  dull,  heavy  weather.  The 
plant  does  not  flower  with  us  so  well  as  it  might 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  its  position 
on  a  back  wall  immediately  behind  some  large 
Camellias  preventing  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood. — E.  EUERELL. 

oaTT"*,^"  4  '■^^^"^  number  of  The  Garden  (April  2,  page 
304)  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  gives  some  useful  and  cor- 
rect niformiition  concerning  the  above  seldom-Eom  plant 
I  should  bo  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  .supplement  what  is 
there  stated  by  adding  the  most  suitable  temperature  to 
grow  It  in.  The  onlj-  plant  1  ever  had  under  my  charge  was 
grown  m  a  stove  temperature.  It  flowered  annually  and 
seldom  mad  e  more  thsn  half  an  inch  of  wood  a  year  often  less 
and  never  failed  to  bloom,  more  or  less  freely,  annually' 
The  perfume  when  in  an  active  volatile  state  is  so  potent 
and  pecuhar,  as  to  be  considered  fulsome  by  the  fastidi.ius 
More  generally  it  is  thought  pleasant,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  odours  among  plants,  its  character  being  by  no 
means  exhausted  by  Mr.  Gumbletou's  vivid  description  — 


SHORT  NOTES.STOVE  AND  OREENHOVSE. 

Gloxinias  —These  useful  plants  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
great  beauty  in  the  gardens  at  Wvkham  Park,  Baubury 
Tliey  are  mostly  grown  in  9  inch  pots,  the  plants  being  over 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  cirrying  from  SO  to  120  finely  de- 
veloped flowers  on  each.— F.  F. 

Khododendrou    Countess    of   Haddington  —A 

very  fine  specimen  of  this  Rhododendron  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  of  Jlr.  E.  H.  Watts,  Devonhurst,  Chiswiik 
It  is  growing  in  a  16-inch  pot,  and  is  now  carrying  1,00 
trusses,  eacli  truss  bearing  on  an  average  three  of  its  beautiful 
white  flowers. — W.  T. 

Aristolochia  elegrans.—  I  have  several  seedlings,  and 
am  uncertain  as  to  the  soil  required  for  their  fumre  treat- 
ment, and  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  will  advise  me  in  the  matter.— F.  Leach. 

•,'  A  coloured  plate  of  this  was  gives  in  The  Garden 
June  Ifi,  ISSO  (p.  67ti),  and  also  a  description  of  all  the  varie- 
ties at  present  known  in  gardens, — Ed. 

Hovea  Celsi  —I  send  you  a  photograph  of  Hovea  Celsi 
growing  here.  It  is  10  feet  high,  and  covered  with  its  rich 
blue  flowers.— J.  Thorpe,  Cnddinriloii  Hull,  Ncicark. 

*,*  A  very  pretty  portrait  of  a"  most  beautiful  plant.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  that  we  are  unable  to  engrave  it,  the 
flowers  not  being  clear  enough  to  do  it  justice.— En. 

Bone-dust  for  plants  —Will  some  of  yom-  readers  tell 
me  to  what  uses  among  flowering  plants  booe-dust  may  be 
put,  wliit  plants  it  benefits  or  otherwise,  and  in  what 
quantity  it  ought  to  be  used  ?  Would  it  not  be  beneficial  for 
permanently  planted  subjects  such  as  Narcissi,  Lilies,  hardy 
herbacciius,  and  the  like?-  L. 

Plumbago  capensis  alba.— I  see  this  plant  announced 
in  a  Continental  catalogue,  and  would  like  to  ask  your 
numerous  correspondents  if  any  of  them  have  flowered  it, 
and  if  so,  whether  it  is  really  white  or  only  an  unusually 
pale  form  of  P.  cjpensis.  Should  it  be  a  pure  white,  this 
variety  will  be  very  valuable,  but  if  only  a  washed-out  tint  it 
is  useless. — II.  P. 

Salvia  splendens  alba.— Has  any  reader  this  variety, 
or  IS  the  reported  white  splondcns  a  variety  of  ijruanti  or 
some  other  species?  1  fancy  there  is  also  a  white  variety  of 
patens.  Information  or  cuttings  of  either  wou'd  be  much 
prized.  By  the  way,  is  there  any  better  mode  of  growing 
these  winter-flowering  Salvias  than  by  planting  them  out  in 


the  end  of  May  a  yard  or  so  apart  and  potting  th°m  up  early 
in  October  ?— Quercus. 


CAMPANULAS  IN  POTS. 

Wht  these  plants  are  not  oftener  seen  in  conserva- 
tories and  greenhouses  I  fail  to  understand.  We 
find  them  of  very  easy  culture,  very  beautiful  when 
either  massed  together  or  mixed  among  other  plants, 
and  fairly  serviceable  in  a  cut  state.  They  are 
available,  too,  when  there  are  not  many  Azaleas, 
Deutzias,  Cinerarias,  and  other  showy  plants  in 
bloom,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  merit 
general  cultivation  and  as  much  attention  as  any 
ether  class  of  plants  that  may  be  raised  from  seed. 
The  earliest  to  flower  are  the  calycanthcma  medium 
varieties,  of  which  there  are  three  distinct  forms, 
viz.,  white,  blue,  and  rose,  the  last  being  the  newest, 
and  the  first  the  most  valuable  and  serviceable. 
Campanula  pyramidalis  in  two  colours,  white  and 
blue,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  being 
later,  taller,  and  less  branching,  but  more  profuse 
flowering.  Eoth  well  repay  for  good  culture,  and 
are  within  the  reach  of  anyone  possessing  a  green- 
house and  a  few  frames. 

We  usually  sow  the  seed  early  in  April,  but  have 
been  quite  as  successful  in  the  case  of  C.  calycan- 
thcma, with  plants  obtained  by  sowing  early  in 
May.  The  seed  is  rather  small,  but  it  rarely  fails 
to  germinate,  a  small  packet  giving  enough  plants 
to  stock  a  neighbourhood.  It  should  be  sown  on 
the  surface  of  a  previously  moistened  pan  of  fine 
sandy  soil,  and  only  a  little  sand  distribirted  thinly 
over  it.  The  pan  of  soil  being  already  moist,  no 
further  watering  or  disturbing  of  the  seed  is 
necessary.  Place  the  pans  in  gentle  heat,  or  in  a 
Cucumber  or  Melon  frame,  covering  over  with  a 
square  of  glass  and  shading  carefully.  The  pans 
being  in  a  moist  heat,  and  not  exposed  to  sunshine 
or  drying  winds,  little  or  no  watering  may  be 
necessary  till  the  seedlings  appear,  but  they  ought 
to  be  closely  watched,  as  fine  seeds  are  easily 
injured  by  drought.  When  necessary,  water  through 
a  fine  rose,  or  immerse  the  pans  in  tepid  water. 
The  glass  must  be  removed  from  the  pans  soon  after 
the  seedlings  appear,  or  otherwise  the  plants  will 
damp  off  wholesale.  When  the  seedlings  are  fit 
to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or 
boxes  of  fine  soil,  and  be  kept  rather  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days.  They  soon  commence  to  grow 
strongly,  and  when  large  enough  they  should  be 
planted  out,  as  this  will  be  found  the  best  method 
of  growing  them  to  a  useful  size.  They  ought  to 
be  planted  on  a  fairly  rich,  well  worked  border, 
and  not  less  than  12  inches  apart  each  way. 
During  a  very  dry  summer  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  an  occasional  liberal  soaking  of  water,  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  require  very  little  attention  till  the 
autumn. 

Late  in  September  as  many  of  them  as  are  needed 
should  be  lifted,  no  difficulty  being  often  experienced 
in  preserving  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  and 
[lotted  into  either  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plants.  A  good  loamy  soil  suits 
them,  this  being  firmly  packed  about  the  roots,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  use  clean,  well-<lrained  pots,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  have  to  be  wintered  in  frames. 
We  stand  them  at  once  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame,  in  which  they  remain  through  the  winter,  all 
the  further  protection  needed  being  a  liberal  covering 
of  either  mats  or  strawy  litter  whenever  severe  frosts 
are  imminent.  Last  winter  our  plants  suffered  \ery 
much  and  lost  nearly  all  their  outside  leaves.  This 
did  not  injure  them  greatly,  as  they  are  now  break- 
ing into  strong  growth,  and  in  the  case  of  the  caly- 
canthcma varieties,  very  branching  flower-stems. 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  room  in  various  cool 
]ilant  and  fruit  houses  may  with  advantage  winter 
their  plants  in  some  of  these,  and  if  well  attended 
to  and  not  smothered  up  by  other  plants,  be  re- 
warded with  an  earlier  display  of  bloom.  They, 
a  [ter  active  growth  has  recommenced,  require  abimd- 
ance  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  frequent  sup- 
plies of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  if  in  comparatively 
small  jjuts  and  much  root-bound,  they  may  well  be 
stood  in  pans  of  water,  but  this  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to  as  a  rule.  Our  plants  usually  grow  to  such 
a  size  as  to  be  too  top-heavy  for  the  pots,  and  are 
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literally  one  mass  of  flower  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  white  forms  of  both  species  are  especially 
chaste  and  beautiful,  the  calycanthcma  varieties 
being  most  show}',  owing  to  the  calyx  of  the 
flowers  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flower 
proper.  The  latter  ought  to  be  grown  by  those 
who  require  abundance  of  white-flowered  plants, 
either  for  grouping  or  cutting  from  at  'Whitsun- 
tide. A  few  strong  plants  will  afford  armfuls  of 
flowering  branches,  and  these,  if  no  heavier  flowers 
are  laid  on  them,  will  travel  to  a  good  distance 
fairly  well.  A  well  grown  plant  of  C.  pyramidalis 
ought  to  throw  up  a  flower-stem  at  least  4  feet  in 
height,  and  this  will  give  hundreds  of  blooms,  many 
of  which  may  be  cut  with  a  tine  stiff  .stem.  The 
white  variety  is  useful  alike  for  vases,  bouquets,  or 
wreaths.  After  flowering  all  may  safely  be  thrown 
away,  seedlings  being  preferable  to  plants  obtained 
from  suckers.  Quite  small  plants  of  C.  calycan- 
thcma will  flower,  but  late  raised  or  weakly  plants 
of  C.  pyramidalis  will  not  do  so,  and  must  be  kept 
another  year ;  hence  the  necessity  for  making  an 
early  start  and  for  growing  the  seedlings  as  rapidly 
as  possibly  without  actual  stove  treatment. 

Both  species  are  very  effective  border  plants,  and 
those  not  required  for  flowering  in  pots  may  be 
either  flowered  where  grown  or  transplanted  to 
positions  where  a  display  is  needed.  Frequently 
hundreds  of  seedlings  will  spring  up  in  the  autumn 
or  early  in  the  spring  near  where  the  old  plants 
flowered  and  seeded,  and  these  are  excellent  for 
preparing  for  pot  culture.  8ome  good  cultivators 
raise  their  seedlings  of  C.  pyramidalis  in  the  autumn, 
keeping  them  in  the  seed-pans  till  the  spring,  and 
this  is  a  good  method  of  securing  extra  fine  plants. 
\V.  I. 

AURICULAS. 

Several  inquiries  were  addressed  to  me  at  the 
recent  Auricula  show  by  persons  interested  in  this 
flower  as  to  where  the  new  varieties  that  were 
so  plentifully  shown  could  be  purchased.  I  could 
not  reply  to  this  question,  as  it  may  be  years 
before  a  sufficient  stock  of  some  of  them  will 
admit  of  their  being  sent  out.  I  could  but 
assume  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  inquirers  were 
persons  attracted  by  the  unusual  character  and 
beauty  of  the  flower,  and  were  desirous  of  growing 
it.  They  thus  stand  in  the  relation  of  young 
beginners,  and  to  such  I  would  say — make  a  com- 
meneeuient  with  some  of  the  commoner  sorts  until 
you  have  ascertained  whether  or  not  you  can  grow 
them  with  success,  and  when  you  can,  then  add  to 
your  collection  choicer  and  higher-priced  varieties. 

The  choicer  varieties  of  named  show  Auriculas 
appear  to  be  scarce,  for  they  are  in  constant 
denumd.  The  propagation  of  any  one  of  these  is 
at  best  but  a  slow  process,  as  they  can  be  increased 
only  by  means  of  ofEsets,  w-hich  are  often  j^ro- 
duced  very  sparingly.  The  cheaper  sorts  are  in  less 
demand,  and  a  collection  sufficient  for  a  novice  to 
commence  with  can  be  got  together  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost.  Of  green  edges,  there  are  Litton's 
Imperator,  Smith's  Lycurgus,  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann, 
Headly's  New  Green,  Ashton's  Prince  of  ^Vales,  and 
Traill's  Rev.  George  Jeans.  If  he  wishes  to  add 
something  of  a  little  higher  class  quality,  Ti'aill's 
Anna  and  Simonite's  Talisman  are  good  varieties. 
Such  fine  sorts  as  Traill's  Prince  of  Greens,  Leigh's 
Colonel  Taylor,  and  Simonite's  Rev.F.  D.  Horner  still 
command  high  prices,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  until 
some  of  the  newer  green-edged  flowers  find  their 
way  into  the  market. 

In  the  grey-edged  class  some  good  flowers  can  be 
had  at  compar.atively  low  prices,  such  as  Headly's 
C.  E.  Brown,  Walker's  George  Levick,  Read's  Ur. 
Horner,  Chapman's  Maria,  Lightbody's  Robert  Traill, 
Campbell's  Confidence,  and  Lightbody's  Richard 
Heatlly.  A  few  shillings  more  will  secure  Headly's 
George  Lightbody,  Kay's  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Lancashire's  Lancashire  Hero,  and  Simonite's  Frank 
Simouite.  The  last  four  are  the  flowers  of  the  flock, 
but  those  first-named  are  varieties  that  cannot  fail 
to  give  satisfaction  to  anyone  who  grows  them 
properly. 

In  the  white-edged  section  there  is  ample  ueid 
for  some  strong  and  decided  white  edges,  as  many 


of  them  are  weak  in  density  of  meal  on  the  margin. 
A  strong  white  edge  is  a  lovely  Auricula,  and  some 
very  promising  new  additions  to  this  section  were 
recently  shown  at  South  Kensington,  but  it  will  be 
some  time  before  any  of  them  can  be  distributed. 
But  such  white  edges  as  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty, 
Taylor's  Glory,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Traill's 
Beauty,  Lightbody's  Sophia  Dumaresque,  and  Read's 
Acme  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
newest  in  this  section,  viz.,  Douglas's  Conservative 
and  MeUor's  Reliance,  ai'c  yet  dear,  but  the  former 
is  becoming  more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  Walker's 
John  Simonite  is  a  fine  white  edge,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, very  scarce  and  dear. 

Then  of  the  self  flowers,  such  good  sorts  as 
Spalding's  Blackbird,  Pohlniann's  Ellen  Lancaster, 
Campbt'll's  Lord  of  Lome,  Turner's  C.  J.  Perry, 
Campbell's  Pizarro,  and  Kay's  Topsy  are  all  cheap 
and  easily  obtained.  A  little  higher  outlay  will 
secure  Simonite's  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Horner's 
Sapphire.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  young  be- 
ginner can  soon  secure  a  collection  of  Auriculas 
on  which  to  try  his  hand  and  not  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  doing  so. 

And  if  he  would  add  some  alpine  varieties  also' 
good  exhibition  flowers  are  now  cheap,  amongst 
them  being  Colonel  Scott,  Evening  Star,  George 
Liglitbndy,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mrs.  Dodw-ell,  Mrs. 
P.all,  Mrs.  Lumby,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Phcenix, 
Sailor  Prince,  I'rima  Donna,  Tenniel,  and  Vesuvius, 
and  a  charming  ct)llcction  is  thus  provided.  When 
once  a  commencement  is  made  it  is  easy  to  add 
better  flowers,  as  success  follows  efforts,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  cultivator  rises  to  liigher  levels. 

R.  D. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Camellias. — Plants  that  flowered  during  February 
and  March  will  now  be  in  full  growth  ;  the  condi- 
tions most  favourable  to  its  free  development  are 
an  intermediate  temperature,  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  shade  in  bright  weather.  In  dull  springs  like 
the  present  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in 
shading  plants  that  require  this  kind  of  protection 
than  in  bright  seasons,  inasmuch  that  when  the 
voung  leaves  liave  been  made  under  an  all  but  con- 
tinuance of  dull  weather,  they  are  proportionately 
less  able  to  bear  the  sun's  direct  rays.  Even  when 
Camellias  are  grown  under  late  Vines,  in  lean-to 
houses  facing  south  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
leaves  get  much  disfigured  by  the  sun  before  the 
foliage  of  the  Vines  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  give 
the  requisite  protection.  Plants  that  flowered  late 
and  are  pushing  freely  should  be  frequently  exa- 
mined to  see  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  sufficiently 
moist,  as,  with  daily  syringing  overhead  the  surface 
is  frequently  wet  enough,  whilst  the  ball  lower  down 
is  so  dry,  that  healthy  growth  is  out  of  the  question. 
When  in  this  state,  immersion  of  the  ball  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  tub  of  water  is  the  best  remedy. 
The  worst  instances  of  the  roots  of  Camellias  being 
dry  below  whilst  the  moist  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face is  such  as  to  give  the  impression  that  all  is 
right  may  now  and  then  be  seen  with  large  plants 
that  have  been  a  long  time  turned  out  in  borders. 
When  plants  that  are  turned  out  in  this  manner 
begin  to  make  short,  unsatisfactory  growth,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  bor- 
der. Should  it  turn  out  to  be  dry,  it  takes  an  im- 
mense amount  of  water  to  moisten  the  soil.  The  best 
way  to  proceed  is  to  make  a  shallow  dam  or  dams 
round  the  border,  filling  up  with  water  daily  for  a 
week  or  two.  Plants  that  flowered  through  the  end 
of  la.st  year  will,  if  subjected  to  heat  as  soon  as  they 
had  done  blooming,  now  have  their  flower-buds  in  a 
prominent  state,  and  will  require  a  little  considera- 
tion as  to  the  time  they  are  again  wanted  to  bloom. 
Few  things  are  more  easily  regulated  as  to  the  time 
of  their  flowering  than  Camellias,  but  it  is  only 
during  the  time  that  immediately  follows  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower-buds  that  the  period  of  their 
blooming  can  be  accelerated  in  a  satisfactory  way 
by  the  use  of  heat ;  after  the  buds  are  formed  they 
will  keep  on  growing  so  long  as  the  plants  are  kept 
in  warmth  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  turned  out  of 
doors,  or  kept  cool  by  a  free  admission  of  air  to  the 
house  in  which  they  are  located,  and  then  are  sub- 


jected to  heat  in  the  autumn  with  a  view  to  hasten- 
ing their  flowering,  the  chances  are  that  many  of 
the  buds  will  fall  off. 

Azaleas.— Any  plants  that  have  bloomed  late 
should  now  be  kept  in  a  growing  temperature.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  England  it  is  only  in  cold, 
sunless  summers  that  fire-heat  is  required,  as  by 
giving  onlv  a  limited  amount  of  air,  and  this  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  sun-heat  can  be  econo- 
mised to  do  the  work.  Continue  to  treat  in  this 
way  until  after  the  buds  are  set  and  have  attained 
some  size.  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  grow  Azaleas  properly  fire-heat  is  necessary, 
especiiilly  to  plants  that  have  flowered  late  in  the 
spring,  as  without  the  aid  of  artificial  warmth 
the  solar  heat  is  gone  before  the  buds  are  sufti- 
cicntlv  advanced  to  admit  of  the  flowers  attaining 
their  "full  size,  and  to  ensure  the  buds  not  going 
blind  in  winter.  Stand  the  plants  well  up  to  the 
glass,  keep  the  atmosphere  moderately  close  and 
moist,  with  a  thin  shade  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 
Stimulants,  either  in  the  form  of  manure  water  or 
some  concentrated  fertiliser,  should  be  given  to  all 
plants  that  have  fully  occupied  the  soil  with  their 
roots;  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
growth  up  to  the  requisite  strength. 

Neeinbs. — A  greenhouse  from  which  these  bulbs 
are  absent  in  autumn  is  wanting  in  a  section  of  the 
most  telling  plants  that  bloom  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  The  little  difficulty  there  is  in  growing  them, 
and  the  comparatively  little  attention  reqriired  to 
keep  thcin  in  a  thriving  state,  make  it  diflicuH  to 
account  for  their  not  being  more  grown.  Give 
enough  water  to  keep  the  roots  moving  freely  nntil 
the  foliage  has  attained  its  full  size  and  is  fully  ma- 
tured. Syringe  freely  overhead  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  as  unless  the  leaves  are  kept  quite  free  from 
red  spider  the  plants  do  not  thrive  so  well.  They 
cannot  have  too  much  light  at  all  times,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  move  until 
they' die  off  naturally. 

Htdeangea.— This  fine  old  plant  is  by  far  the 
most  useful  for  conservatory  decoration  when 
grown  annuallv  from  cuttings  struck  either  in 
spring  or  in  the  autumn  after  the  growth  is  ma- 
tured. Plants  propagated  at  the  latter  time  usually 
give  the  largest  heads  of  bloom,  but  siuing  is  the 
most  convenient  season  for  many  to  strike  them. 
Shoots  that  have  sprung  up  from  the  collars  cf 
plants  that  have  been  forced  will  now  be  in  condi- 
tion for  taking  off;  they  are  best  put  singly  in 
small  pots,  as  then  no  after  disturbance  of  the  roots 
occurs.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  have 
got  we'll  established,  it  is  advisable  to  put  them  at 
once  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown 
and  flowered;  such  as  are  from  5  inches  to  7  inches 
in  diameter  are  large  enough.  After  this  a  cold 
frame  with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any  for  them  until  the  roofs  have  got  well 
hold  of  the  soil,  when  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  till  it  is  necessaij  to  house  them  in  autumn. 
Any  side  growths  that  ajipear  should  be  removed 
with  a  view  to  direct  all  the  strength  to  the  form;  - 
tion  of  a  single  shoot  and  head.  The  plant  will 
bear  much  careless  treatment,  and  still  live  and 
flower  after  a  fashion,  yet  it  is  well  worth  the  little 
extra  attention  requisite  to  secure  the  fine  heads  of 
bloom  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  If  only 
for  the  length  of  time  that  the  flowers  will  keep  in 
presentable  condition  when  stood  in  rooms  and 
dark  corners  in  conservatories  where  most  other 
things  could  not  exist,  it  is  deserving  of  being  well 
treated. 

Epaceises. — The  later  flowering  portion  of  these 
plants  should  have  their  shoots  cut  back  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom ;  after  this  if  they  can  be  located  for  a 
few  weeks  in  a  house  or  pit  where  the  atmosphere 
is  kept  a  little  close  by  admitting  no  more  air  than 
necessary  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  too 
high  in  "sunny  weather,  it  will  help  them  to  break 
more  freely.  "  Syringe  overhead  in  the  afternoons, 
but  be  careful  "that  no  more  water  is  given  tht  n 
necessary  to  preserve  a  healthy  condition  of  tl  e 
roots,  as  these  plants— always  impatient  of  ai  y 
excess  of  water— are  still  more  so  after  thi  ir 
branches  have  been    reduced.    Epacrises    requ're 
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comparatively  less  pot  room  than  the  generality  of 
hard-wooded  plants,  especially  after  they  have 
attained  something  like  specimen  size;  but  in  the 
case  of  young  thriving  stock  it  will  not  answer 
to  restrict  the  root-space  too  much,  or  the  growth 
will  be  weak  and  puny  and  will  interfere  with  their 
flowering  satisfactorily.  Any  that  require  additional 
room  should  have  a  shift  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
growth  an  inch  long.  After  potting  keep  them 
closer  and  with  less  air  for  two  or  three  weeks  than 
at  other  times,  likewise  giving  a  thin  shade  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  glass. 

Heaths. — Plants  that  were  potted  early  in  last 
month,  and  since  have  been  kept  drier  than  at  other 
times,  will  now  be  in  a  condition  to  take  water 
more  freely,  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are 
not  over-done  in  this  matter,  as  if  the  new  soil  was 
to  get  too  much  saturated,  the  roots  would  not  enter 
it,  in  which  state  they  are  all  but  certain  to  get  into  an 
unhealthy  condition.  An  objection  sometimes  exists 
against  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  flowering 
plants,  and  arises  through  the  erroneous  impression 
that  little  use  can  be  made  of  them  for  decoration 
when  in  bloom,  through  the  notion  that  they  do  not 
like  moving  from  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are 
grown.  Heaths  do  not  well  bear  for  any  time  a 
close,  confined  atmosphere,  especially  in  positions 
either  overhung  or  too  much  crowded  by  otherplants, 
or  when  placed  in  a  conservatory  that  is  kept  warmer 
than  greenhouse  plants  require  to  be.  In  a  house 
of  this  character  where  an  ordinary  temperature  is 
maintained,  and  that  admits  a  fair  amount  of  light, 
Heaths  may  be  kept  during  the  three  or  four  weeks 
they  are  in  bloom  without  any  danger  of  their  suf- 
fering, particularly  if  a  little  forethought  is  exer- 
cised in  selecting  places  for  them  where  they  will 
not  be  too  far  from  the  glass  and  where  air  is 
admitted.  It  is  the  indiscriminate  thrusting  of 
these  and  other  light  and  air-loving  plants  into  the 
positions  in  conservatories  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be  most  effective,  and  where  they  are  in  a  state 
of  semi-darkness,  or  keeping  them  too  long  where 
some  or  other  of  the  conditions  essential  to  their 
well-being  are  absent,  that  is  injurious.  The  sorts 
that  flower  in  spring  and  summer  especially  can  be 
made  use  of  in  the  way  under  notice,  as  at  these  sea- 
sons the  length  of  the  days,  coupled  with  the  freer 
admission  of  air  to  the  structure,  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  wants  than  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  What  holds  good  regarding  Heaths  in 
this  matter  is  equally  applicable  to  hard-wooded 
plants  in  general  which  may  be  used  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  without  hesitation  during  the  time 
they  are  in  flower,  provided  the  precautions  indi- 
cated are  followed  and  they  are  not  kept  too  long 
in  such  quarters.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  if  an  Aphelexis,  a  Boronia,  or  a  Hedaroma 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  their  flowers  were 
presentable  in  a  house  where  the  conditions  to  their 
future  existence  were  wanting,  much  harm  would 
be  done,  as  their  flowers,  lasting,  as  they  do,  for 
months,  would  entail  their  being  located  in  places 
where  the  growth  that  was  in  progress  at  the  same 
time  would  be  deprived  of  the  light  necessaiy  to 
give  the  requisite  solidity  to  the  plants.         T.  B. 


Education  for  gardeners. — I  quite  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  editor  in  The  Garden 
(p.  374)  when  he  says  "  a  gardener  should  learn  his 
own  business  well."  "  H.  J.  H."  introduces  rather 
too  many  subjects  for  the  average  gardener  to 
master,  and  if  "  H.  J.  H."  had  a  magazine  intro- 
duced called  "  The  Under  Gardener,"  I  very  much 
question  whether  it  would  do  much  good,  unless  it 
contained  a  coloured  plate  and  a  column  or  two  of 
"  gardeners  wanted."  The  majority  of  young  gar- 
deners care  very  little  about  reading;  they  are  not 
picked  from  that  class.  I  have  found  some  young 
men  study,  but  very  few.  Two  who  were  under  me, 
and  who  were  of  studious  habits,  are  in  first-class 
places  to-day,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their 
employers,  but  generally  I  find  very  few  who  care 
to  read.  I  have  sent  The  Garden  up  to  the  young 
men's  rooms  every  Saturday  for  the  past  eight'years, 
and  after  a  month's  time  I  generally  find  it  has  never 
been  cut.  The  coloured  plate  is  looked  at,  and  the 
remark  passed  as   to  whether  it  is  a  good  one  or 


not,  and  then  they  look  to  see  if  anyone  wants  a 
gardener,  and  that  is  all  they  care  about.  I  lent 
them  the  "English  Flower  Garden"  to  read,  and 
after  some  time  I  asked  ho w  they  liked  it,  and  got  f ( jr 
an  answer,  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  a  gardener;  it  is  all 
about  outdoor  hardy  stuff."  Anything  that  will 
grow  without  a  flower-pot,  and  without  a  shade  to 
draw  down  every  time  the  sun  shines,  is  not  worthy 
of  their  notice.  My  advice  is  to  study  geometry 
(a  little),  heating,  geography,  botany,  and  arith- 
metic. These  are  subjects  which  will  not  cost 
much  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of.  "  H.  J.  H."  says 
their  means  are  too  scanty  to  buy  books;  but  books 
will  never  make  a  gardener,  nor  will  a  lifetime  spent 
in  the  houses.  The  true  gardener  admires  and  loves 
the  hardy  plants  as  much  as  the  most  expensive 
Cattleya. — Miltonia. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

The  plants  now  being  grown  for  producing 
large  blooms  for  exhibition  or  otherwise  will 
vary  in  height  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  0  inches, 
according  to  the  variety.  If  all  has  gone  well  with 
them  since  their  propagation  they  should  have 
one  stem,  and  be  furnished  with  healthy,  stout 
green  leaves,  which  should  if  possible  be  re- 
tained until  the  plants  perfect  their  flowers. 
This  can  be  done  if  all  the  necessary  details  of 
culture  are  attended  to  during  their  growth. 
If  they  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots,  or  mildew  attack  them,  or  if  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  stand  too  thickly,  the  leaves  can- 
not perform  their  natural  functions,  and  are 
thereby  weakened.  Future  success  is  largely 
influenced  by  an  early  disfigurement  of  the 
primary  leaves  of  the  plants.  In  many  in- 
stances, such  varieties  as  Lady  Selborne,  Elaine, 
Baronne  de  Frailly,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chalets,  for  example,  will  now  be  making  their 
first  natural  break  into  additional  shoots  beyond 
the  number  started  with.  This  multiplication  of 
branches  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  bloom 
bud  in  the  point  of  the  shoot.  When  this  takes 
place  growth  is  for  a  time  at  a  standstill.  After 
this  bud  is  so  formed  new  branches  start  from 
each  joint  below  the  bud ;  this  is  a  critical 
period  of  growth  puzzling  to  beginners  in  the 
culture  of  this  flower.  What  to  do  with  the 
new  shoots  is  the  puzzling  question  to  many 
persons.  Where  the  flowers  are  intended  to  be 
of  the  first  order  of  merit,  it  is  not  wise  to 
make  provision  for  more  than  three  on  each 
plant,  but  where  home  use  is  the  desideratum 
as  many  as  six  will  suffice.  The  point,  then,  at 
this  stage  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
productions.  As  one  bloom  only  of  anything 
above  average  merit  can  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  ourselves  with 
as  many  branches  as  flowers  are  expected.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  number,  the  shoots  to  that 
extent  should  be  retained  at  the  time  when  the 
plant  makes  its  first  natural  break,  as  pointed 
out  previously.  Select,  then,  the  three  upper- 
most branches,  removing  the  flower  bud  and 
all  other  branches  forming  below  the  three  left. 
In  the  case  of  the  plants  grown  for  home  use 
only,  the  three  upper  branches  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  additional  number  to  be  added  at  a 
later  stage.  Many  growers  pinch  the  point  out 
of  each  plant  at  0  inches  or  8  inches  liigh  ;  the 
strongest  shoots  resulting  from  this  topjiing  are 
selected  to  the  number  of  two,  and  by  some 
three,  but  from  experience  I  have  found  that 
plants  which  are  allowed  to  break  into  growth 
naturally  produce  the  best  results.  Plants  that 
are  grown  for  other  purposes,  such  as  bush, 
pompous,  singles,  and  specimens,  should  have 
close  attention  as  regards  the  pinching  of  the 


branches  at  this  period,  as  growth  is  now  quickly 
made ;  neglect  of  this  renders  the  plants  taller 
than  is  wished  for,  and  in  such  a  manner  they 
cannot  be  made  to  look  so  efl'ective  as  where 
the  necessary  details  are  carried  out  at  the 
proper  time. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  696. 

PRIMULA  STUARTI  VAR.  PURPUREA.* 

Thls  is  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  name  for  the  fine 
Primrose  figured  in  the  coloured  illustration. 
The  synonyms  are  P.  ptirpurea  (Royle),  P. 
macrophylla  (Don),  and  P.  Ja3schkiana(Kerner). 
The  following  characters  of  the  type  and  the 
variety  are  extracted  from  Sir  J.  Hooker's  "Flora 
of  British  India,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  490: — 

p.  Stuarti.  mealy  or  not,  quite  glabrous,  leaves  4  inches  to 
10  inches  long,  coriaceous,  sub-erect,  broadly  ornarrowly 
oblanceolate.  or  ohovate  spathulate,  acute  or  obtuse,  quite 
entire,  crenulate  or  finely  toothed,  midrib  very  broad,  petiole 
bioadly  membraneous  below,  tlowers  loosely  umbelled.  bracts 
elongate,  calyx  terete,  lobes  usually  long,  narrow,  acute, 
rather  obtuse  ;  corolla  yellow  or  purple,  &c.  Habitat  through- 
out the  Himalayan  range  at  an  altitude  from  12,000  feet  to 
1(1,000  feet ;  also  in  Af,.banistan. 

After  long  study  I  am  unable  to  draw  any  specific  cha- 
racters between  the  many  forms  of  purple  and  yellow  (rarely 
white)  Primnlaa  included  under  the  above  character.  If 
there  are  species  among  them  tbey  hybridise  so  as  to  defy  re- 
cognition. Five  varieties  are  described,  each  of  which  may 
have  its  small  and  great  form  with  narrower  or  broader,  entire 
and  serrated,  mealy  and  green  leaves,  many  or  few  tessile  or 
pedicelled  flowers,  more  or  less  deeply  cut  calyx,  mealy  on 
I  he  outer  only  or  on  both  surfaces  and  a  longer  or  shorter 
ct>rolla  tube  with  very  varinusly  formed  lobes.  ^'ar.  pur- 
purea generally  resembles  the  t>pe,  except  in  colour,  but 
sometimes  h^s  the  flowers  in  two  whorls. 

The  coloured  illustration  is  a  faithful  copy  of 
an  oil-painting  by  Miss  North,  from  a  sketch 
taken  by  that  lady  of  plants  flowering  in  the 
garden  at  Edge  Hall  on  September  15  of  last 
year.  It  must  be  explained  that  by  an  optical 
delusion  some  of  the  right-hand  flowers  of  the 
lower  umbel  appear  to  be  united  by  branched 
pedicels.  This,  of  course,  is  not  really  so,  the 
pedicels  being  all  one-flowered,  and  all  uniting 
in  the  same  point  at  the  top  of  the  scape, 
though  it  is  difticult  to  trace  them  in  the  figure. 
Tiie  two  plants  were  not  growing  together,  but 
in  difl'erent  parts  of  a  raised  bed.  The  colour  is 
the  richest  glossy  purple.  In  some  of  the  dried 
specimens  in  the  Kew  herbarium  the  individual 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  here  shown. 
As  regards  cultivation,  many  of  the  Himalayan 
plants  seem  puzzled  by  the  English  climate. 
Some  of  the  Primroses,  as  P.  denticulata  and 
P.  rosea,  are  so  hardy  as  to  endure  any  rough 
treatment,  even  being  cut  to  pieces  through  the 
crowns,  and  seem  to  thrive  in  .spite  of  it. 
Others,  like  P.  sikkimensis  and  P,  capitata,  are 
easy  to  rear  to  a  first  and  second  flowering,  but 
not  easily  made  true  perennials.  P.  Stuarti  is 
one  of  the  less  easy  species  to  deal  with  in  onr 
climate.  Seed  of  it  is  not  sent  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  it  does  not  ripen  it  freely  in  England. 
The  seed,  if  fresh,  generally  comes  up  pretty  well, 
but  the  growth  is  rather  slow.  Plants  of  it  sel- 
dom flower  here  till  they  have  passed  through  two 
winters.  The  root-stock  is  very  liable  to  rot 
and  destroy  the  plant  in  the  second  winter,  and 
if  they  survive  to  flowering,  this  liability  is 
much  increased.  P.  S.  var.  purpurea  is  less 
easy  to  rear  to  flowering  size  than  the  type. 
The  plants  figured  may  be  called  lucky  accidents 
of  cultivation,  for  I  cannot  exi)lain  why  these 
two  flowered  so  well  twice  in  the  same  year,  and 
three  or  four  dozen  others  which  were  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way  mostly  died  without 
flowering,  either  in  my  own  gartlen  or  in  those 
of  my  friends.     The  seed  from  which  I  raised 


*  Drawn  by  Bliss  North  in  the  gardens  of  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Sept.  15,  ISS.^i,  and  printed 
by  G.  Severeyns. 
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them  was  sent  from  India  in  January,  1884,  and 
raised  without  artificial  heat  under  glass.  When 
large  enough  they  were  pricked  off  into  a  box  a 
foot  deep,  and  were  kept  without  shelter  until 
winter,  and  placed  underalight  till  the  next  spring. 
Tlien  about  May,  half  of  them  were  planted  in 
raised  beds  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and 
broken  stone  ;  the  rest  were  distributed  ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1885  seven  or  eight 
survived,  some  being  of  large  size.  I  covered 
most  of  these  with  handligbts  or  inverted 
flower-pots,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  the  two 
plants  here  figured  were  in  flower.  One  of  the 
umbel?  was  much  larger  than  that  shown, 
having  more  than  fifty  flowers.  I  could  not, 
however,  find  any  seed,  though  capsules  were 
formed. 

The  same  two  plants  flowered  again,  appa- 
rently from  the  same  axis  of  growth,  in  Septem- 
ber, and  from  this  second  flowering  the  sketch 
for  the  picture  was  taken.  Several  plants  of  the 
type  P.  Stuarti,  from  seed  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  P.  var.  purpurea,  flowered  last  June. 
One  of  them  after  flowering  produced  fifteen 
new  crowns  ;  these  I  detached,  and  most  of 
them  flowered  at  the  end  of  October.  In  other 
cases  both  the  old  plants  and  the  young  growths 
rotted  away  from  no  apparent  cause,  and  with 
my  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  habits  I 
must  pronounce  P.  Stuarti  one  of  the  most 
capricious  of  hardy  plants. 

C.  WOLLEY  DoD. 


Flower  Garden. 


PEHMAXENT  FLOWER  BEDS. 

In  August  of  last  year,  a  correspondent  of  The 
Gabden  (page  195)  asked  if  "some  one  would 
suggest  any  arrangement  of  plants  suitable  for 
permanent  beds  in  a  flower  garden,"  in  answer  to 
which  query  I  gave  a  short  answer,  intending  when 
opportunity  offered  to  go  more  fully  into  the  matter, 
and  as  I  have  lately  been  engaged  planting  beds 
after  that  fashion,  I  make  the  effort  to  fulfil  my 
intention  whilst  the  matter  is  fresh  in  my  memory. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  consequent  on  the  pre- 
dominancy of  summer  bedding,  by  the  term  of 
"  flower  gardening,"  it  was  pretty  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  the  bedding-out  branch  of  it  only  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  for  a  number  of  years  so  popular,  that 
the  younger  generation  of  gardeners  had  come  to 
regard  bedding-out  as  the  only  proper  style  of 
flower  gardening.  However,  we  have  advanced 
are  advancing — for  now,  instead  of  one  prevailing 
phase  of  flower  gardening,  we  are  getting  larger 
hearted,  and  are  ready  to  find  a  place  for  flowers  of 
every  description.  This  is  my  case,  but  1  would 
not  have  it  understood  that  1  thereby  repudiate 
every  description  of  summer  bedding ;  as  now  cir- 
cumstanced, I  could  not  it  1  would,  and  would  not 
it  I  could.  I  prefer  reformation  to  annihilation, 
and  the  lines  of  reform  I  long  since  adopted  were,  as 
stated  in  a  recent  note,  "  the  getting  rid  of  as  many 
tender  plants  and  plants  of  transitory  effectiveness  as 
possible,  and  substituting  .hardy  and  long-lasting 
flowers  and  shrubs."  The  work  of  reform  was  at 
first  difficult,  because  having,  as  I  suppose  every- 
body does,  imbibed  certain  notions  of  what  is 
proper,  and  the  contrary,  these  what  I  may  call 
fixed  ideas  took  a  lot  of  eradicating.  I  will  give 
an  instance,  which  is  but  an  illustration  of  many 
similar  ones.  I  have  a  particular  liking  for  the 
white  Japanese  Anemone  and  for  the  yellow- 
flowered  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  and  had  a  strong 
wish  to  use  both  in  associ  ition  with  summer  bedding 
plants :  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  1  could  not 
for  years  bring  myself  to  see  that  they  could  with 
any  degree  of  propriety  be  used  with  Pelargoniums 
and  the  like  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  are 
many  with  simUar  ideas,  and  to  such  I  would  say, 
do  not  rely  too  implicitly  on  notions  of  propriety 
anent  this  matter,  as  they  will  all  vanish  as  soon  as 
the   experiment   is   made   of    planting   herbaceous 


perennials,  shrubs,  etc.,  in  conjunction  with  ordi- 
nary bedding  plants.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
there  i^  no  incongruity  in  such  mixtures,  when  per- 
manent flower  beds  are  in  question,  I  would  never 
think  of  using  the  ordinary  run  of  summer 
bedding  plants  in  such  arrangements.  The  cor- 
respondent alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  note 
mentioned  having  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  doing 
well,  and  by  using  the  word  "  permanent,"  evidently 
wished  for  flowering  plants  as  hardy  as  these,  anil 
probably  intended  any  that  might  be  named  for 
intermixing  with  them.  To  this  plan  there  is  only 
the  objection  that  both  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas — in  good  soil — make  such  rapid  growth, 
that  unless  they  are  distributed  very  sparsely 
indeed  over  the  bed,  they  quickly  overshadow  and 
eventually  smother  slower-growing  plants.  Of 
course,  this  can  be  obviated  by  drafting  the  large 
plants  every  second  or  third  year  into  tlie  shrubbery, 
and  using  smaller  plants  from  the  nursery  beds. 
More  or  less  of  this  same  sort  of  exchange  will  be 
necessary  in  respect  of  other  plants,  as  they  get 
too  large  or  outgrow  their  position.  This,  though, 
is  a  very  small  matter,  and  not  worth  taking  into 
account  it  contrasted  with  the  labour  necessary  to 
obtain  good  floral  effect  for  the  summer  season 
only.  If  these  conditions  (occasional  change  of 
plants)  be  recognised  and  acted  on,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  an  arrangement  of  plants, 
.some  or  other  of  which  would  be  in  flower  during 
ten  out  of  the  twe've  months  of  the  year.  I"  is 
necessary  to  say  that  whatever  number  or  variety 
of  flowering  plants  may  be  used  in  such  permanent 
flower  beds,  a  small  proportion  of  evergreen  and 
ornamental  deciduous  plants  ought  also  to  be  used, 
for  the  same  reason  as  we  use  greenery  in  arrange- 
ments of  cut  flowers,  and  this  will  explain  the 
presence  of  such  plants  in  the  list  following. 
Supposing,  then,  that  a  number  of  large  beds  have 
to  be  planted  on  the  lines  indicated,  i.e.,  with  a 
view  of  having  flowers  for  the  longest  possible 
period,  taking  into  account  our  uncertain  climate, 
the  following  is  the  list  of  plants  I  would  use,  and 
which  is  entirely  made  from  memory,  so  that  pro- 
bably some  good  kinds  unknown  to  me  are  omitted. 
Of  course,  from  such  an  extended  list,  smaller 
selections,  according  to  size  and  number  of  beds  to 
be  filled,  will  require  to  be  made.  Evergreens, 
both  for  their  flowers  and  foliage — Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias,  Andromedas,  and  Berberis  Danvini; 
deciduous-flowering  shrubs  —  Almonds,  Azaleas, 
wild  Cherries,  Deutzias,  Ribes,  and  Weigelas ; 
shrubs  and  small  standard  trees  for  foliage — Acers 
(Maples),  particularly  the  finely  cut  and  coloured 
foliaged  varieties  and  the  variejated  kind,  Negundo 
variegata.  Acacias,  Liquidambars,  and  Sumachs ; 
small  Evergrreens  for  foliage  only — Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Bambusa  Metake,  variegated  Osmanthus,  Yuccas, 
and  Retinosporas  ;  dwarf  evergreen  flowering 
plants — Heaths  (Ericas),  Irish  Heaths  (Menziesias), 
Helianthemums  (Rock  Roses),  and  Veronicas  ;  tall- 
flowering  herbaceous  perennials — Helianthus  (Sun- 
flowers), Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies),  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  Delphiniums,  Solidagos,  Galegas,  Monardas, 
and  Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  The  best  herbaceous 
plants  of  medium  height  are  Aquilegias  (Colum- 
bines), Spirieas,  Campanulas,  Potentillas,  Hemero- 
callis  (Day  Lilies),  Phloxes,  Oenotheras,  Pyrethrums, 
Polemoniums,  Statices,  Japanese  Anemones,  Rud- 
beckias,  Funkias,  Iris,  Lilies,  and  Pseonies  in 
great  variety  ;  the  best  dwarfer-growing  kinds  are — 
Anemone  coronaria  (Windflowers),  Iberis  (Candy- 
tufts), Primulas  (various,  more  especially  the 
cortusoides  section).  Hellebores  (Christmas  Roses), 
alpine  Phloxes,  Geuras,  dwarf  Campanulas,  Gen- 
tians, alpine  Poppies,  Silenes  (Moss  Campions), 
Trilliums,  and  many  others  ;  the  best  of  the  more 
common  dwarf  flowers  are — Pansies,  Violas,  Pinks, 
Carnations,  and  biennials  in  variety,  such  as  Wall- 
flowers, Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Snap- 
dragons, .and  Pentstemons.  This  is  a  list  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  for  the  largest  garden  and 
largest  beds  or  borders,  without  having  recourse  to 
undue  repetition  of  kinds  in  any  one  arrangement, 
whilst  for  small  gardens  and  beds  from  so  long  a 
list  the  grandest  selection  can  be  made. 

Arrangement   op   plants. — In  arranging  the 
plants  in  the  beds  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  fol- 


lowing rules  :  First,  to  so  disperse  the  various  kinds 
of  flowers  over  the  entire  bed,  that  at  every  season 
of  the  year  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  flowers  ; 
secondly,  that  with  the  exception  of  plants  that  are 
used  for  their  foliage  only  by  way  of  enhancing  the 
effect  of  the  flowers,  all  others  shall  be  grouped  or 
planted  in  masses  of  from  three  to  nine  plants  in 
each ;  and  thirdly,  that  plants  of  the  most  varied 
characteristics,  so  long  as  they  agree  in  height,  shall 
be  planted  in  juxtaposition,  as,  for  instance,  broad- 
leaved  and  robust-growing  plants  near  those  that 
have  finely  cut  foliage  and  a  more  wiry  growth.  In 
arrangements  composed  solely  of  herbaceous  plants 
the  same  rules  should  be  adhered  to,  and  in  the 
more  highly  kept  parts  of  the  garden  the  bare  soil 
beneath  tlie  plants  and  the  outer  margins  of  the 
beds  will  look  all  the  better  if  clothed  with  the 
mossy-growing  Sedums,  such  as  glaucum  and 
Lydium.  W.  WILDSMITH. 


THE  NEW  SNOWDROP. 

(GALANTHTJS   GLOBOSUS.) 

In  the  last  Garden  I  see  a  plant  figured  under 
this  name,  for  which,  I  presume,  Mr.  Wilks  is  the 
sponsor.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  in  his 
opinion  and  that  of  the  editor  of  The  Garden,  who 
1  see  still  maintains  a  preference  for  English  names, 
this  name  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  botanical  name,  in 
which  case  a  more  definite  description  should  be 
given,  and  whether  the  provisional  naming  of  plants 
wdiich  are  of  very  doubtful  specific  rank  is  a  practice 
likely  to  produce  good  results.  G.  Elwe.si,  like 
almost  every  other  plant,  is  variable,  but  if  Mr. 
Wilks  will  consult  the  figure  and  description  of  it 
in  liotaiiical Magazine,t.  tilGfi,  he  will  see  that  there 
are  characters  of  fiower,  leaf,  and  basal  sheath  by 
which  it  can  be  strictly  defined,  and  which  I  have 
not  kno\vn  to  fail  either  in  imported  plants  or  home- 
raised  seedlings.  His  globosus  seems  to  me  but  an 
inconstant  two-flowered  variety,  and  not  a  bit  more 
globose  than  many  plants  of  G.  Elwesi.  Had  he 
not  better  cancel  this  name  at  once,  and  call  it 
Elwesi  var.  biflora  hort.,  because  in  that  case 
gardeners  will  know  what  is  meant,  and  botanists 
will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  back  num- 
bers of  The  Garden  to  refer  to  the  description?— 
H.  J.  Elwes. 

Mr.  Wilks  writes  as  follows :   "  The  name 

is  by  no  means  intended  as  an  authoritative 
botanical  name.  I  am  not  a  botanist,  only  a 
humble  gardener.  I  have  examined  thousands 
of  G.  Elwesi,  and  have  a  very  large  number  growing 
in  my  own  garden,  and  the  flower  in  question 
is  veiy  distinctly  and  very  greatly  more  globose 
than  any  single  specimen  of  Elwesi  which  has  ever 
come  uiider  my  notice.  No  one  need  recognise  the 
name  globosus,  as  I  have  only  given  away  one  bulb 
of  it  to  a  great  authority  on  Snowdrops,  who  con- 
sidered the  plant  very  distinct  and  concurred  in  the 
suitability  of  the  name.  Nothing  woidd  induce  me 
personaUy  to  label  such  a  lovely  plant  in  my  own 
garden  as  Galanthus  Mrs.  Smith  Jones,  or  G.  Mary 
Anderson,  or  any  other  English  proper  name- 
names  whose  significance  will  in  a  generation  have 
quite  passed  away,  while  the  plant  will  be  fresh  as 
ever.  The  editor  of  The  Garden  is  not  in  any 
way  committed  to  mv  provisional  name,  nor  to  any 
of  my  opinions.  The  utility  of  such  a  paragraph  as 
that  in  the  last  number  was  to  elicit  opinion  and  re- 
port a  supposed  novelty.  Mr.  Elwes,  who  has  not 
seen  it,  considers  it  a  variable  form  of  G.  Elwesi ;  I 
who  have,  do  not." 

*^*  We  do  not  cleariy  see  why  Mr.  Elwes  should 
raise  this  question  about  the  new  Snowdrop.  The 
figure  will  remain,  and  we  think,  justify  the  name 
Mr.  Wilks  has  given  it,  though  it,  like  all  other 
Snowdrops  worth  growing,  must  have  an  English 
name.  Mr.  Elwes  can  hardly  suppose  that  people 
wiU  go  about  mouthing  dog  Latin  names  for  his 
Snowdrop  or  any  other  Snowdrop!  Whether 
globosus  is  a  variety  of  the  one  named  after  him  or 
not  we  do  not  know ;  it  is  a  point  that  can  be  tested. 
I  believe  the  Snowdrop  sent  by  Mr.  Wilks  to  be  a 
more  beautiful  one  than  Elwesi,  and  as  a  garden 
plant  distinct.  As  a  species  also  it  seems  to  be  as 
well   marked    as    some    of    the   other    Snowdrops 
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supposed  to  bo  species.  But  what  one  botanist 
calls  a  species  anotlier  does  not,  and  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  it  does  not  matter  one  jot.  Only  a 
narrow  pedant  would  contend  that  names  in  a  foreign 
tongue  are  more  necessary  or  reasonable  than  English 
ones.  Whether  plants  differ  as  .species  or  not  matters 
little  in  the  garden,  as  many  of  our  best  things  are 
varieties— Gloire  de  Dijon  'Rose  and  the  Weeping 
Beech,  to  wit.— Ed. 


Chionodosa  Lucilise. — The  comparative  merits 
of  this  plant  and  Scilla  sibirica  have  been  discussed 
from  time  to  time,  and  while  fully  aware  that  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  is  in  favour  of  the  newer 
introduction,  under  certain  conditions  1  should  give 
the  preference  to  the  Scilla.  As  bearing  on  the 
point  I  may  mention  that  we  grow  them  both  here 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  in  rather  an  ex- 
posed spot;  and  though  the  C^hionodoxas  flower  just 
as  freely  as  the  other,  they  do  not  resist  the  strong 
cutting  winds  so  successfully.  This  is  owing  to  the 
weak  lower-stalks  of  the  Chionodoxa,  which  during 
windy  weather  sway  about  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  flowers  are  often  severely  bruised,  while  the  stout, 
sturdy  habit  of  the  Scilla  enaliles  it  to  bear  these 
wintry  blasts  with  impunity.  Where  as  extensive  a 
display  as  possible  is  needed  for  a  small  outlay,  the 
cheapness  of  the  Scilla  compared  with  the  other  is 
also  a  consideration.  The  Scilla,  too,  can  be  forced 
into  bloom  by  Christmas,  but  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Chionodoxa  to  flower  so  early. 
— H.  P. 

Jeffersonia  diphylla. — This  plant,  rarely  seen 
in  gardens  nu\v-a-days,  although  I  believe  obtainable 
at  almost  any  nursery  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
alpine  plants,  is  for  beauty  both  of  flower  and 
foliage  unequalled  by  any  other  in  character  at  the 
present  time.  The  blooms  are  large,  pure  white,  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  have  numerous  con- 
spicuous yellovvstamens.  The  leaves  are  deep  purple, 
as  also  are  the  stems,  and  the  contrast  between  them 
and  the  flowers  is  most  striking.  It  is  found  in 
North  America  in  shady  woods,  and  does  well  with 
us  in  a  deep  rich  peat  bed  in  a  rather  shady  spot. 
Other  plants  nearly  allied,  which  will  grow  well 
under  the  same  treatment  and  have  an  equal  claim 
on  the  cultivator,  are  Podophyllum  Emodi,  a  Hima- 
layan plant  of  rare  merit,  quite  hardy  in  tlie  open 
air,  and  accompanied  after  flowering  by  beautiful 
large  orange-yellow  or  reddish  fruits  ;  P.  peltatum, 
a  very  handsome  large-foliaged  plant ;  Diphylleia 
cymosa,  &c.,  all  of  which  may  be  grown  successfully 
in  a  peat  bed  kept  moderately  damp. — K. 

Anemone  trifolia. — This  species,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  our  own  native  A. 
nemorosa,  is  in  tine  condition  with  us  at  the  present 
time.  Its  mode  of  growth  and  general  appearance, 
which  are  most  marked  when  in  flower,  distinguish 
it  readily  when  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side.  A. 
trifolia,  as  its  name  denotes,  has  trifoliate,  short, 
and  very  regularly  toothed  leaves,  while  those  of  our 
English  plants  are  very  irregular  and  resemble  more 
nearly  those  of  A.  ranunculoides.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  thrown  well  up  above  the  foliage,  but 
hardly  so  large  as  A.  nemorosa.  The  latter,  with  its 
variety  Robinsoniana  (azurea),  are  both  seen  far  too 
rarely  in  gardens.  When  we  see  them  in  their  wild 
habitats  we  think  no  amount  of  admiration  sutticient 
to  describe  their  beauty,  though  we  hardly  ever 
think  of  introducing  them.  Both  are  easily  ac- 
commodated in  ordinary  soil,  and  well  repay  a  little 
attention. — K. 

Double  Polyanthuses. — It  will  be  interesting 
to  know  liuw  f;ir  the  double  Polyanthus  Queen 
Victoria,  crimson  with  gold  lacing,  differs  from  the 
old  double  Gold  Bell  of  so  many  years'  standing. 
Unfortunately,  I  missed  seeing  the  double  Poly- 
anthus Queen  Victoria.  Ciold  Bell  is  said  to  be 
Ijlentitul  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  appears  to  suit  it  well.  How 
seldom  one  sees  the  still  older  double  dark  Poly- 
anthus or  Rex  Theodore  ;  it  is  said  to  have  become 
very  rare.  I  cannot  grow  it  at  Ealing,  and  I  have 
made  many  attempts  to  do  so  ;  it  is  too  hot  and 
drying  in  summer.  I  have  known  semi-double 
forms  come  among  the  gold  laced  varieties,  but 


they  are  never  worth  saving,  and  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  willing  to  admit  that .  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  beauty  in  a  single  Polyanthus  of  any  kind 
than  in  a  double  one. — R.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Fkitillabies  and  Daffodils. — We  have  rarely 
seen  two  plants  growing  so  well  together  as  the 
common  Daffodil  and  Fritillaria  Meleagris.  Inter- 
mixed in  a  rather  damp  situation  in  the  Grass,  the 
drooping  chequered  flowers  of  the  Fritillaria 
contrast  well  with  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  Nar- 
cissus. It  is  only  occasionally,  however,  that  this 
will  be  seen,  as  the  DafEodils  are  very  late  this 
season,  and  though  now  at  their  best,  they  have  lost 
little  of  their  colour  as  yet.  F.  Meleagris  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  that  can  be  naturalised  with  any 
success.  F.  imperialis  has  been  often  tried,  some 
few  seasons  with  a  little  success,  but  mostly  a  com- 
plete failure;  the  majority  seem  to  go  blin<l  from 
some  cause  which  we  fail  to  account  for.  The  soil 
has  been  blamed,  but  it  can  hardly  be  this  alto- 
gether, as  they  do  very  well  in  certain  seasons.  F. 
pallidiflora  is  a  really  good  plant  for  borders,  &c., 
and  one  of  the  best  of  them  is  F.  latifolia,  which  is 
to  all  appearance  a  very  large  form  of  F.  Meleagris. 
It  seems  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  is  much  easier  accommodated.  F.  lusi- 
tanica,  Moggridgei,  and  others  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

AUBBIETIAS. — From  the  ordinary  purplish  flowers 
of  the  type  to  the  new  A.  Leichtlini  —  exhibited 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  at  the  Auricula 
show — a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place,  the 
course  of  which  may  be  traced  from  the  variety 
Mooreana,  through  purpurea,  &c.,  to  Hendersoni, 
violacea,  and  then  to  A.  Leichtlini.  The  latter 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  acquisitions  of  late 
years  to  the  hardy  alpine  garden,  and,  like  the 
others,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  open  air,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  become  a  general  favourite.  A.  violacea  is 
of  a  rich  violet  colour,  but  the  new  A.  Leicht- 
lini, raised  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
bears,  has  rosy  red  in  place  of  the  violet,  and  when 
first  open  the  colour  is  very  striking  indeed.  In 
some  cases,  however,  if  too  much  exposed,  the 
colour  fades  very  quickly,  leaving  a  washy  pink,  but 
this  can  be  avoided  by  growing  the  plants  in  a 
sheltered  spot  on  the  rockery,  or  on  overhang- 
ing ledges,  &c.,  positions  in  which  they  will  be  very 
effective. 

Adonis  veenalis.— This  is  really  one  of  the 
most  charming  spring  flowers  we  have  seen  this 
season.  It  is  in  full  beauty  at  the  present,  sturdily 
holding  its  handsome  large  yellow  flowers  aloft  in 
spite  of  the  cold,  ungenial  weather  we  are  now 
having.  Its  flowering  at  this  time  considerably 
enhances  its  beauty  for  the  rock  garden  and  flower 
border,  and  as  it  is  easily  accommodated  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  we  can  strongly  recommend  it  to 
lovers  of  alpines.  Its  near  ally,  A.  pyrenaica, 
which  flowers  later,  seems  rather  scarce,  I  believe 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  mucli  more  difficult  to 
flower  well.  An  importation  from  the  Pyrenees 
last  autumn  seemed  to  be  fine  healthy  plants  when 
they  an'ived,  but  now,  on  examining  them,  I  find 
many  have  succumbed  to  the  damp,  while  those 
left  are  throwing  up  weakly  leaves,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  not  flower  at  all.  The  question  of 
leaves  seems  to  be  the  chief  diflterence  between  the 
two  species,  A.  vcrualis  having  no  root  leaves,  while 
A.  pyrenaica  has  long,  stalked  leaves,  those  on  the 
stem  being  sessile,  or  nearly  so. 

Peimula  kosba. — No  Primula,  in  spite  of  the 
very  numerous  additions  to  our  collections  of  late 
years,  surpasses  this  beautiful  species  for  open- 
air  culture.  It  is  undoubtedly  one,  if  not  the  best, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  flowers,  and  as  it  is 
so  easily  grown  and  can  be  raised  so  freely  from 
seed,  it  should  command  a  place  in  every  garden 
where  these  plants  are  grown.  On  a  north  border, 
for  want  of  a  better  situation,  it  does  very  well, 
as  moisture  seems  to  be  the  main  essential  to  its 
welfare.  A  bog  or  marsh  bed  is  its  natural  home, 
and  here,  if  possible,  with  its  roots  in  the  water  and 
the  top  fully   exposed  to  the  sun,  it  flowers  with 


remarkable  freedom— sturdy,  with  the-  leaves  red- 
dish, and  not  pale  green,  as  they  are  when  grown 
under  glass.  The  flowers  grown  in  the  open  air  are 
of  a  much  deeper  tint  also  than  those  we  And 
under  shelter,  the  stems  shorter,  and  altogether  in 
better  character.  The  variety  grandiflora,  or  su- 
pirba,  is  of  a  much  deeper  tint,  and  if  anything 
nil  iri'  robust.  They  both  seed  freely  in  the  open  air, 
and  where  patches  have  been  gi'own  we  have  picked 
up  hundreds  of  self-sown  seedlings. 

Peimeoses  at  the  exhibition. — Amongst  the 
many  beautiful  Primulas  shown  lately  at  Ken- 
sington none  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
new  variety  of  P.  obtusifolia,  called  Gammieana. 
It  seems  to  nearly  resemble  a  very  deep-coloured, 
one-whorlcd  state  of  P.  japonica,  and  may  after  all 
be  an  outlying  form  of  that  species.  The  small 
P.  glabra  was  also  very  interesting,  too  minute, 
however,  to  become  of  general  interest  to  Primula 
growers  ;  it  seems  to  lie  between  P.  farinosa  and 
denticulata.  The  jjlants  shown  as  P.  Kingi  and  P. 
reticulata  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  P. 
sikkimensis,  a  species  common  enough  to  cultiva- 
tion in  our  gardens  now-a-days.  P.  Kingi  more 
nearly  resembles  P.  Stuarti  than  P.  sikkimensis,  and 
P.  reticulata,  though  somewhat  resembling  P.  sikki- 
mensis, has  much  coarser,  deeper,  and  sharjier 
serrated  leaves,  the  flower-stem  as  long  again,  less 
than  half  the  number  of  flowers,  and  these  being 
very  small  and  of  a  poor  colour.  K. 

Alpine  Auriculas,  shaded  and  unshaded. 

—The  remarks  of  "R."  (p.  il7)  .are  called  for  at 
the  present  time.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  urged 
the  importance  of  raising  alpine  Auriculas,  with 
the  edge  all  of  one  shade  of  colour.  I  again  took 
the  matter  up  about  ten  years  ago,  one  leading 
grower  took  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
stated  that  I  advocated  the  introduction  of  alpine 
Auriculas  with  the  leading  quality  left  out.  Since 
that  time  very  few  self-edged  flowers  have  been 
introduced.  All  the  varieties  raised,  either  in  the 
north  or  south,  have  been  shaded.  Quite  a  new 
type  was  introduced  from  France  which  was  termed 
laced,  a  dubious  name.  Mr.  Dean  tried  his  hand 
at  improving  this  strain  and  was  very  successful, 
but  he  seems  to  have  dropped  it.  They  were  sbaded- 
edged  alpines,  with  the  paler  colour  near  the  edge 
more  clearly  defined.  It  is  supposed  by  the  fanciers 
that  the  shaded  edge  gives  a  greater  variety,  and 
for  pot  culture  I  must  confess  that  I  like  them,  but 
to  plant  out  in  masses  on  the  rock  garden  or  in  the 
flower  borders  the  self-edged  forms  are  most 
striking.  I  do  not  care  anything  for  the  double 
varieties  either  as  pot  plants  or  for  the  borders, 
with  the  exception  of  a  semi-double  golden  yellow 
which  has  erect  stems  requiring  no  support. — 
J.  Douglas. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Plants  for  rockery  — Would  someone  give  a  select  list 
of  plaut-i  for  a  rockery  in  full  sun  and  partial  shade  ?  Also  as 
to  when  such  plants  should  l^e  planted,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions?— L. 

Golden-leaved  Valerian.— The  yor.ng  foliage  of  this 
Valerian  is  very  bright.  Good  sized  clumps  of  it  here 
are  just  now  remarkably  effective.  It  is  only  during  the 
spring  that  this  Valerian  is  ef  so  conspicuous  a  hue,  for  as 
the  season  advances  a  great  part  of  its  beauty  disappears. 
— H.  P. 

Arenaria  balf  arica.-This  is  gioming  very  freely  In 
the  rjck  garden,  ruuniug  over  the  faces  of  t^e  stones  .ind 
rocks  ;  it  is  most  persevering  in  its  creeping  habit,  and  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  preventing  it  from  covering  the 
gravel  path  in  front  of  the  rockery.— T.  B.  Field,  StanUy 
Hall  (/arihus,  Brhlgiwrlh. 

Hardiness  of  Passiflora  cserulea  Constance 
Elliott  —This  mpposed  h;udy  Pas^iMll  llnwcr  has  been  killed 
outright  here  this  winter.  It  was  planted  out  in  a  border, 
and  trained  up  a  wall  that  has  a  natural  protection  of  shrubs 
all  round,  and  it  had  a  good  mulching,  but  not  otherwise 
protected.  We  are  planting  it  again,  and  shall  for  safety 
give  it  the  protection  of  a  mat. — W.  A.  Cook,  Holme  Wood, 
Pdcrbotoiiilh, 

Double  Primroses  from  seed.-  Mr.  B.  Hooke,  of  The 
Towers,  Ilillingdon,  bay  jutt  sent  me  a  truss  of  a  double 
Primrose  wIulIi  he  states  came  from  some  seeds  of  Polyanthus 
I  sent  him  a  few  years  ago.  It  somewhat  resembles  platy- 
petala  plena,  and,  like  that  variety,  it  throws  Primrose  flowers 
in  smgle  stalks  and  also  trusses  of  bloom  like  a  Polyanthus, 
but  Mr.  Ilooke  states  that  he  has  not  this  plant  in  hia 
garden,  and  that  what  he  sent  tome  was  a  bona  fide  seedling. 
-R.  D. 
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PASSIFLORA  CKIULEA  CON'STAXCE 

ELLIOTT. 

Ix  addition  to  the  article  which  accompanied  the 

beautiful  plate  of  this  in  TiiE  Garden  of  May  7, 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

This  plant  was  introduced  to  commerce  by  Jlessrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.  in  May,  1SS5,  and  thousands 
of  fine  specimens  at  popular  prices  were  then  sent 
out  from  their  famous  and  old-established  nurseries 
at  Exeter.  On  the  2oth  day  of  August,  1882, 1  found 
the  original  plant,  which  was  at  tliat  time  standing 
alone  and  apparently  uncared  for  in  the  court  at 
the  rear  of  Mr.  Fuller's  house  at  Newton  Abbott. 
It  was  not  then  in  flower,  but  on  the  13th  day  of 
the  following  month  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Son  sent 
flowers  of  it,  saying  that  they  had  raised  it  from 
the  blue  I'assion-flower,  and  that  it  was  the  only 
one  of  the  batch  of  seedlings.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  Exeter  Xursery,  and  a  secure  position  against 
an  outdoor  wall  was  soon  found  for  it,  where  it 
braved  the  inclement  weather  of  that  winter 
without  protection.  During  the  succeeding  summer 
the  plant  became  especially  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  it  made  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  delightfully  fragrant  white  flowers.  It 
was  even  at  that  time  "correctly  predicted  that  the 
variety  would  prove  an  acquisition  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  every  means  were  immediately  used  to 
raise  a  large  number  of  jjlants.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings.  On  the  27th  of  May",  ISSl, 
some  flowers  were,  by  desire,  exhibited  in  London 
before  the  floral  committee  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  under  tlie  name  of  Passiflora  Con- 
stance Elliott,  when  the  much-coveted  first-class 
certificate  w-as  at  once  awarded.  This  charming 
Passion-flower  is  now  in  constant  request,  the  reason 
doubtless  being  that,  in  addition  to  its  great  beauty, 
it  will  flourish  alike  in  the  humble  garden  of  tlie 
cottager  as  well  as  in  the  more  elaborate  gardens 
and  conservatories  of  the  wealthy. — W.  Nappeb, 
Alphinglon  Cross,  Exeter. 

Your  beautiful   plate   of   this   very   useful 

climber  in  The  Gaedex,  May  7,  brings  promi- 
nently into  notice  yet  another  hardy  plant  that 
well  repays  the  shelter  of  a  glass  roof.  Out  of 
doors  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  long  pendu- 
lous shoots  of  Passiflora  ca;rulea,  and  have  only 
to  picture  to  themselves  its  white  form  to  see 
the  latest  addition  to  this  excellent  class  of 
plants,  which,  I  may  add,  appear  to  thrive  just  as 
well  in  towns  as  in  the  country.  It  is  late  in  summer 
before  the  young  growths  out"  of  doors  gi\e  a  good 
supply  of  bloom  ;  whereas  by  having  a  plant  under 
glass  one  gets  a  supply  of  bloom  very  early  in  the 
season,  as  it  is  one  of  those  plants  that  is  almost  a 
continuous  bloomer.  We  have  some  plants  now  in 
full  flower,  the  shoots  as  they  grow  forming  bloom- 
buds  in  endless  numbers,  "it  is  well  adapted  for 
wreaths,  for  although  the  stalks  are  not  very  long, 
the  single  blooms  can  be  taken  off  and  wired.  It 
is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  a  plant  not  at  all  liable 
to  insect  pests.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  lofty  con- 
sen-atories,  where,  after  the  main  shoots  get  esta- 
blished, the  growth  of  the  current  year  can  hang 
down  in  its  own  graceful  fashion,  and  I  am  sure 
that  anyone  giving  it  a  trial  will  not  regret  it.  On 
the  south  coast,  and  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
wall  climbers  are  more  freely  used  than  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  I  have  ever  visited,  and  it  i"s  sur- 
prising how  beautiful  even  the  most  common-place- 
looking  house  is  made  by  a  covering  of  verdant 
foliage  and  beautiful  flowers.  Of  course,  many  of 
the  plants  employed  are  not  suited  to  northern 
gardens;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  subjects  hardy 
enough  for  any  situation. — J.  GROOM,  Gosport. 

Harrison's  Musk  for  bedding.— I  am  much 
surprised  that  your  correspondent  "J.  C.  C,"  in 
The  Garden'  ("p.  370),  is  able  to  commend  this 
plant  as  suitable  for  edgings  to  flower-beds.  It  is  a 
pet  plant  of  mine,  and  I  have  tried  to  grow  it  in 
every  conceivable  position,  and  complete  failure  has 
regularly  occurred  whenever  that  position  has  been 
an  open  one— that  is,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  In  the  far  north  and  in  rainy  districts  it 
would  probably  do  well  in  such  a  position,  but  here 
it  will  not,  no  matter  how  unlimited  the  water 


supply  may  be.  The  best,  most  pleasing,  and  effec- 
tive use  it  can  be  put  to  in  bedding  arrangements  is 
by  way  of  undergrowth  to  tall-growing  sub-tropical 
plants,  no  arrangement  being  more  telling  than  with 
Gibson's  Ricinus.  The  deep  bronzy  brown,  both  of 
stems  and  foliage,  harmonises  perfectly  well  with 
the  light  green  foliage  and  yellow  blossoms  of  the 
Musk,  and  the  latter  are  larger,  more  profuse  and 
continuous,  by  reason  of  the  shade  which  the  large 
leaves  afford,  as  well  as  the  shelter  from  heavy 
rains  that  in  ojien  beds  batter  down  the  flowers. — 
W.  WiLDSMlTH,  llccklield. 


PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI. 


I  note  the  remarks  by  "  A.  D."  on  this  Primula  in 
The  Garden  (p.  -ll!)),  and  give  the  reason  why  a 
larger  number  of  platits  of  it  was  not  exhibited.  L'p 
to  the  piresent  season  exhibitors  were  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  class  for  twelve  species  of  Primulas, 
if  they  exhibited  six  distinct  species ;  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  rule,  as  many  as  seven  different  varieties 
of  P.  Sieboldi  have  been  shown  in  this  class.  For 
the  present  year  an  extension  was  made  in  the  Pri- 
mula classes.  There  was  a  class  for  twelve  and  one 
for  six  ;  in  each  class  distinct  species  were  required, 
and  if  more  than  one  variety  of  P.  Sieboldi  had 
been  exhibited  in  either  class,  the  collection  con- 
taining duplicates  would  have  been  disqualified. 
•■  A.  D."  is  not  very  complimentary  to  my  own  col- 
lection of  twelve  distinct  species  which  gained  the 
first  prize  ;  all  he  has  to  say  for  it  is  that  it  con- 
tained ■'  a  huge  P.  japonica,  with  large  leaves  and  a 
few  poor  flowers."  P.  japonica  has  large  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  white  varieties  are  even 
smaller  than  the  deep  coloured  varieties ;  but  the 
])lant  was  raised  from  seeds  in  our  own  garden  in 
January  of  the  previous  year,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  "A.  D."  could  have  done  better  in  the  time. 
We  think  it  rather  a  remarkable  plant,  of  course, 
as  any  one  could  see  the  spikes  were  not  fully 
develo"ped.  I  may  say  that  unless  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  species' of  Primulas  are  grown,  it  is  very 
difticult  to  stage  a  dozen  distinct  species  on  a  certain 
day  in  April. 

Some  growers  were  not  able  to  exhibit  even  in  tlie 
class  for  six.  One  would  suppose  that  the  rest  of 
the  collection  contained  "  puny  rock  varieties,  need- 
ing the  aid  of  a  microscope  to  discover  their  floral 
charms."  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  what  a 
"rock  variety"  is.  DoeshemeanthealpineandHima- 
lavan  species,  the  most  puny  of  the  Primula  family, 
such  as  P.  farinosa,  grow  in  "bogs  ?  In  the  nest  place, 
I  may  say  none  of  those  were  in  my  collection.  All 
the  plants  exhibited  by  me  were  good  specimens, 
with  many  trusses  of  bloom.  I  did  exhibit  one  speci- 
men of  P.  Sieboldi  which  was  in  an  S-inch  pot.  and 
had  from  twelve  to  fifteen  trusses  of  bloom  on  it  or 
more.  The  collection  from  Kew,  so  unceremoniously 
dismissed  by  "A.  D.,"  contained  the  cream  of  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  Prinndas  in  Great  Britain, 
and  added  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  show. 
There  were  classes  of  double  and  single  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  &c.,  for  those  who  admire  them,  and  I 
am  sure  no  one  would  resent  more  than  Mr.  Llewellyn 
himself  the  remark  that  he  alone  brought  plants, 
and  other  exhibitors  pieces.  In  fact,  my  collection 
exhibited  on  the  2(;th  contained  larger  plants,  and 
occupied  a  larger  space  than  any  collection  ever 
exhibited  bv  Mr.  Llewelh-n.  J.  Douglas. 


White  Daffodils  and  London  clay.— In  The 

Gardes  of  April  30  (p.  :iss)  Jlr.  Hartland  observes 
that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  growing  white  Daffo- 
dils on  the  London  clay.  I  most  fully  endorse  that 
gentleman's  words,  and  can  only  imagine  that  he 
lias  arrived  at  his  conclusions  after  many  and 
various  attempts  to  cultivate  these  lovely  flowers  on 
the  Irish  clay.  Whether  in  London  or  elsewhere, 
no  one  but  a  pure  novice  would  ever  make  the 
attempt,  for  if  we  take  the  whole  army  of  hardy 
bulbous  plants— many  of  them  having  vigorous 
constitutions — how  many  can  be  grown  on  clay, 
much  less  these  choicer  Daffodils.  I  know  a  jiro- 
vincial  garden  where  even  the  Poet's  Narciss  will 
not  do  more  than  exist,  the  same  garden  growing 
herbaceous   Phloxes,  Roses,  Dodecatheon    Jeffray- 


anuiu,  and  many  other  things  to  perfection;  the 
soil  in  this  case  is  stiff,  overlying  blue  lias  clay. 
Surely  Mr.  Hartland  does  not"  wish  to  infer  that 
white  Daffodils  cannot  be  grown  near  London  at 
all ;  If  so,  then  let  your  correspondent  deepen  his 
experience  in  this  particular,  and  not  thus  dream  of 
difficulties  unknown,  at  least  to  the  writer.  Our 
soil  is  a  beautiful  light,  fibrous  loam,  of  which  we 
have  an  average  of  nearly  2  feet  deep,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  splendid  gravel  nearly  5  feet  through.  For 
upwards  of  fifty  years  this  was  one  of  many 
meadows  belonging  to  a  farm  near  by;  hence  we 
have  an  abundance  of  fine  turf  which  is  all  turned 
in,  and  in  this  natural  soil  with  a  httle  cow  manure 
added,  cernuus  and  its  forms,  albicans,  tortuosus 
(syn.,  Leda),  moschatus,  William  Goldring,  and 
others  revel ;  and,  apart  from  our  own  stock  of  tor- 
tuosus, I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since  of  in" 
specting  several  thousands  of  its  bulbs,  which  have 
stood  for  several  years  undisturbed,  sufficient  in 
itself  to  prove  the  f"allacy  of  Mr.  Hartland's  remarks; 
these  luxuriate  in  quite  ordinary  soil,  and  are  about 
nine  miles  from  Charing  Cross. — E.  Jenkins, 
Ilamjitoii. 


MY  AURICULA  GARDEN. 
There  are  some  persons  who  appear  to  fancy  that 
those  who  grow  Auriculas  under  glass  for  exhibition 
purposes  have  no  conception  of  growing  them  in 
the  open  ground.  Really  it  is  not  so.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  us — perhaps  not  one  of  us — who 
does  not  grow  Auriculas  in  the  open  border  in  addi- 
tion to  his  choice  collection  in  frames  or  in  a  house. 
Jlost  of  us  are  raisers  of  seedlings,  and  we  raise 
some  that,  while  not  good  enough  to  name,  are  yet 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away,  and  the  question  arises, 
how  best  to  utilise  these."  I  do  it  in  this  way:  I 
have  a  border  some  12  feet  by  6  feet  facing  the 
south,  and  raised  some  8  inches  above  the  path.  It 
is  edged  with  pieces  of  bricks,  and  over  this  kind  i  f 
wall  or  fence  falls  a  margin  of  Aubrietia  violacea, 
and  so  when  heavy  rains  fall  the  soil  is  not  washed 
down.  Here,  then,  I  plant  out  Auriculas,  and  they 
are  just  now  in  flower,  and  a  very  pretty  sight  they 
make;  more  than  that,  they  give  some  useful  seed. 
Then  I  have  a  mixed  flower  border,  and  alpine 
Auriculas  make  a  very  pretty  and  appropriate 
edging  next  the  Box,  and"  they  are  also  used  in  rnany 
odd  corners  and  jJaces.  When  the  Auriculas  within 
doors  are  going  out  of  bloom  those  outside  take  up 
the  floral  succession  and  carry  it  on  some  weeks 
later. 

Now  I  plant  out  with  some  care,  for  I  find  this 
necessary.  One  has  always  by  them  some  refuse 
Auricula"  soil,  and  this  comes  in  very  handy  for  the 
outdoor  sarden.  I  take  out  a  good  sized  hole,  and 
put  some  soil  at  the  bottom  ;  then  the  ball  of  roots 
is  placed  in  it,  and  well  lined  with  soil ;  some  more 
is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  all  is  pressed  down 
close  together ;  finally,  I  give  a  surface  dressing  of 
Cocoa  fibre.  During  the  summer  a  top  dressing  of 
soil  is  occasionally  given.  In  this  way  I  can  main- 
tain a  very  pretty  outdoor  Auricula  garden,  to  my 
great  delight. 

I  make  this  statement  because  it  is  thought  that 
we  Auricula  growers  are  insensible  to  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  Auricula  in  the  open,  and  that 
we  discourage  attempts  to  grow  it  in  this  way.  Why, 
the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  choicer  plants  are 
grown  imder  glass,  not  because  they  are  not  hardy, 
l)ut  liccause  they  would  flower  in  the  most  unsatis- 
factory manner  "in  the  open ;  and  also  because  the 
rains,  "storms,  and  frosts  of  spring  would  rob  them 
of  their  beautv.  To  me  my  Auriculas  are  a  source 
of  interest  airthe  year  round ;  and  during  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  they  are  at  rest,  they  are  yet  able 
to  attract  the  attention  and  regard  of  the  enthu- 
siastic cultivator.  R'  D. 


Imported  Hyacinth  blooms.— These  appear 
to  have  been  unusually  abundant  this  year,  as  they 
may  be  found  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom.  One  may  know  them  at  a  glance,  for  the 
sisjht  of  boxes  full  of  flower-spikes  packed  like 
hei-rings  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  leaf  or 
green  of  any  kind  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  the 
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eye.  There  is  one  side  of  the  question  tliat  tlie 
Dutch  growers  appear  to  he  overlooking,  viz.,  if  they 
swamp  our  marlcets  with  bloom  the  demand  for 
bulbs  must  fall  oSf,  as  an  enormous  quantity  of 
bulbs  are  planted  solely  for  supplying  out  spikes, 
and  at  the  prices  these  imported  ones  are  retailed 
it  is  simply  useless  for  home  growers  to  try  to 
compete.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  have  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  season  still  clear,  but  even  if  only  a 
few  weeks  are  taken  off,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in 
bulbs  must  be  reduced. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


THE  DAFFODIL  COMMITTEE. 

Living  at  a  great  distance  from  London,  I  find  it 
now  impossible  to  get  Daffodil  bloom.s  to  reach  or 
be  delivered  by  the  postal  authorities  in  time  for 
the  sittings  on  Tuesda3's.  I  cannot  post  on  Sundays, 
and  even  if  I  did  they  would  not  leave  until  Monday. 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  parties  thus  situated  if 
the  hours  for  sitting  were  changed  to  2  p.m.  instead 
of  12  noon.  In  this  way  parcels  will  be  surely  in 
time  from  Monday's  posting.  There  are  a  great 
many  questions  relative  to  wild  plants  to  be  settled 
— one  in  particular,  the  white  Trumpet  section.  It 
is  really  puzzling  this  confusion  relative  to  what  is 
true  tortuosus  as  distinguished  from  Colleen 
Bawn  and  Leda.  The  name  Colleen  Bawn  first 
originated  at  one  of  the  18S5  sittings  with  blooms 
sent  from  Ireland.  From  my  point  of  view  this 
plant  has  broad  blue-green  foliage,  producing  a 
snow-white  flower  ratlier  late  in  the  season  and  the 
outer  perianth  segments  when  you  look  at 
the  flower  fully  having  the  twist  of  a  ship's 
propeller,  trumpet-shaped  as  a  cylinder,  and  ex- 
tended at  the  crown  like  tlie  trae  form  of  Haworth's 
bicolor.  Then,  as  regards  the  tortuosus  of  1884 
conference,  this  plant  shows  a  facsimile  bloom  of 
Colleen  Bawn  in  colour  and  foliage,  and  smaller, 
but  the  perianth  segments  are  not  so  broad 
(snow-white  in  colour),  yet  lacking  the  propellor- 
like  twist,  and  not  so  tall  either  as  Colleen  Bawn. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Leda,  this  plant  has  glaucous 
foliage,  very  tall,  flowers  when  opening  lemon- 
yellow,  turning  oflE  to  French  white,  not  snow-white, 
as  in  Colleen  Bawn  and  tortuosus,  and  many  of  the 
blooms  having  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  flange 
at  the  crown,  particularly  when  a  little  advanced  in 
the  season.  The  bulb  of  Leda  is  also  quite  distinct, 
being  silver-skinned,  like  pallidus  prscos,  and  it 
blooms  rather  early.  I  have  been  doing  my  very 
best  with  large  masses  of  the  sections  and  noticing 
all  their  peculiarities,  yet  up  to  this  have  got  very 
little  assistance.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  they 
may  be  wild  plants,  but  for  their  non-seeding  pro- 
perties, as  wild  plants  seed  so  freely,  while  garden 
subjects  are  the  reverse.  Then,  as  a  member  of  the 
Daffodil  committee,  I  have  been  posting  blooms  to 
everyone  who  asks  for  them.  I  even  went  so  far  as 
to  offer  a  five-guinea  prize  at  South  Kensington,  to 
be  competed  for  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  for  the 
best  fifteen  sorts  of  white  Daffodils,  three  blooms 
of  each,  but  failed  to  see  a  solitary  entry,  and  for  a 
bloom  of  the  true  tortuosus,  as  got  from  Tooting  in 
1884,  I  have  searched  two  famous  grounds  near 
London,  and  could  not  see  a  sign  of  it,  yet  one  firm 
offers  it  by  the  hundred. 

Another  set  of  Daffodils  I  want  a  word  of  con- 
troversy over ;  what  is  true  Haworth's  bicolor  and 
bicolor  grandis  ?  Both  are  scarce  plants  and  both 
have  their  substitutes  ;  the  true  bicolor  of  Haworth 
is  at  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  also  at 
Temple  Hill.  I  never  saw  it  elsewhere,  while  the 
true  bicolor  maximus,  or  grandis,  is  at  Temple  Hill 
with  its  long,  pale  yellow  crown  and  snow-white 
angular  perianth  segments  so  beautifully  set  and 
imbricated.  It  is  from  the  back  I  know  many 
flowers,  particularly  this  one.  Now  the  question  for 
the  Daffodil  committee  to  settle  is,  what  is  the  false 
Dutch  bicolor  maximus  of  commerce  ?  Have  we  a 
place  in  Haworth  for  it  ?  Exist  it  does,  and  existing 
there  are  two  forms  of  breviflos,  and  likewise  a  larger 
tortuosus  of  1 884  conference  ;  I  would  like  to  call 
this  the  plant  Haworth  saw  in  photo.,  or  used  to 
dream  of  in  stage-coach  times  ;  what  joy  he  seems 
to  have  had  at  the  rediscovery  of  ordinary  cernuus 
in  writing  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton 
Vicarage,  in  the  year  18,31.    From  my  point  of  view 


with  this  trial  of  white  Daffodils,  it  matters  but  very 
little  which  of  the  lot  we  call  tortuosus.  Cer- 
tainly the  plant  with  the  larger  proportions,  for  the 
sake  of  fitting  Parkinson  and  Haworth.  If  we 
grant  this,  the  big  one  of  all  is  at  Temple  Hill  and 
snow  white — evidently  a  wild  plant,  for  it  seeds 
freely,  and  up  to  this  I  have  not  sent  it  to  South 
Kensington.  The  funny  part  about  Colleen  Bawn  is 
this  :  at  Manchester  it  is  tortuosus,  at  Temple  Hill 
it  is  tortuosus  latifolius,  while  at  South  Kensington 
it  has  now  been  called  true  Colleen  Bawn,  and  at 
Tooting  I  am  told  there  is  another  Dromeo. 
Cork.  W.  B.  H. 


Propagating. 

PANDANUS.^Seeds  of  many  of  the  species  are  often 
obtained,  and  when  such  is  the  case  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  sow  them  as  soon  as  possible 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Palm  seeds.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  too  large  a  size 
before  potting  them  off,  as  the  stout  fleshy  roots  are 
very  brittle  and  will  bend  with  difficulty.  Where 
seed  is  not  obtainable,  many  of  them  (the  dwarfer 
kinds  especially)  can  be  propagated  by  offsets ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  method  adopted  for  the  increase 
of  the  variegated  kinds.  These  offsets  are  generally 
thrown  out  just  at  the  collar  of  the  plant,  and  if  it 
is  potted  deeper,  so  that  the  point  of  the  junction  of 
the  offsets  with  the  stem  is  completely  covered,  some 
of  the  shoots  will  form  roots  of  their  own,  and  can 
then  be  carefully  detached  from  the  parent  plant 
and  potted  at  once  into  small  pots.  Where  the 
offsets  .are  not  already  rooted,  they  should  be  de- 
tached with  just  a  heel  of  the  old  wood,  and  potted 
into  small  pots  in  a  very  sandy  compost.  The  pots 
should  then  be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  to 
85"  in  a  close  propagating  case,  when  they  will 
soon  strike  roots,  and  can  then  be  shifted  on  into 
larger  pots  as  required. 

Yuccas. — Generally  speaking,  the  various  kinds 
of  Yucca  are  by  no  means  difficult  of  increase,  for 
most  of  them  produce  stout  fleshy  roots  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Dracienas.  These  roots,  if  cut  off  and 
placed  under  favourable  conditions,  soon  form 
fibrous  roots  and  push  up  a  crown  of  leaves.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  often  possible,  should  the 
specimen  be  in  a  pot,  to  turn  it  out,  take  off  those 
stout  creeping  roots  which  in  many  cases  will  have 
made  their  way  to  the  outside  of  the  hall,  and  re- 
place tlie  plant  in  position  without  disturbing  it 
further.  Where  the  number  is  limited,  .a  good  way 
is  to  put  each  underground  shoot  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  top,  from  whence  the  young  leaves  will  be 
produced,  is  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  hardy  kinds  should,  if  possible,  be  shel- 
tered by  a  frame  till  they  commence  to  grow,  and 
the  'greenhouse  v.arieties  push  forth  foliage  all  the 
quicker  if  given  a  little  more  heat  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  growing.  The  beautiful 
variegated  forms  can  be  increased  in  this  way,  and 
where  there  are  any  old,  naked-stemmed  plants  of 
Y.  aloifolia  variegata,  they  can  be  cut  down,  and  if 
the  top  is  put  in  as  a  cutting  it  will  soon  root,  and 
the  stem  can  be  divided  into  pieces  about  a  foot 
long,  which,  if  laid  in  Cocoa-nut  refuse  in  a  gentle 
heat,  will  push  forth  young  plants  from  the  dormant 
buds,  and  as  the  pLants  produced  in  this  way  form 
roots  of  their  own,  they  can  be  potted  off  as  soon 
as  large  enough.  The  old  stems  will  often  retain 
their  vitality  for  a  long  time  and  produce  several 
crops  of  young  plants. 

PoiNSETTlAS. — Where  the  old  plants  of  Poinset- 
tias  have  been  kept  rather  dry  after  flowering,  then 
shortened  back,  and  placed  in  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere,  thev  will  be  by  this  time  studded  with 
young  shoots,  which,  when  from  .3  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  form  the  most  suitable  cuttings.  They  may 
be  taken  off  at  the  point  of  imion  with  the  old 
wood,  and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots.  The  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  used  of  an  open 
sandy  nature,  but  sifted  moderately  fine.  After  in- 
sertion the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom 
heat,  and  kept  fairly  close  and  shaded  till  rooted. 
As  the  succulent  shoots  of ,  the  Poinsettia  are  liable 
to  decay  if  kept  too  moist,  care  must  be  taken  that 


tliey  are  not  over-watered,  and  at  the  same  time, 
though  in  a  close  propagating  case,  a  little  air  must 
be  given  in  the  morning  to  dry  up  any  super-abun- 
dant moisture.  As  soon  as  rooted,  they  must  be 
quickly  inured  to  the  air  of  the  house,  as  a  good 
deal  of  the  success  in  their  culture  depends  upon 
the  encouragement  of  a  short,  sturdy  habit  of 
growth. 

Rhododbndbons. — The  only  class  of  Rhododen- 
drons that  have  so  far  perfected  their  growth  as  to 
bo  suitable  for  cuttings  are  the  hybrids  of  jasminae- 
florum,  javanicum,  and  Lobbi.  Where  these  have 
been  kept  during  the  winter  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  for  the  sake  of  their  blossoms,  many  of 
the  earlier  shoots  will  be  so  far  advanced  as  to 
have  already  lost  their  succulent  character,  and  be- 
come slightly  woody  in  texture.  When  this  stage 
is  reached  they  are  then  in  the  most  suitable  condi- 
tion for  cuttings,  and  in  propagating  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons it  is  necessary  to  catch  the  cuttings  just 
at  this  particular  stage,  for  if  too  young  they  are 
liable  to  shrivel  up  or  decay,  while  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  too  long,  the  cuttings 
will  often  stand  for  months  without  rooting.  From 
this  circumstance  a  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to 
perfect  all  its  shoots  before  taking  them  off  as  cut- 
tings, but  rather  the  plants  for  propagating  from 
must  be  looked  over  at  this  season  about  every  fort- 
night in  order  to  take  off  those  shoots  that  have 
reached  a  condition  suitable  for  cuttings.  If  not 
too  long  the  cutting  should  be  formed  of  the  entire 
shoot  taken  off  just  at  its  base  where  two  or  three 
joints  are  crowded  closely  together.  They  should 
be  taken  off  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  if  a  slice 
be  cut  from  one  side  of  the  cutting  for  about  an 
inch  at  its  lowest  part,  a  larger  space  for  the  pro- 
duction of  roots  is  thus  ensured.  The  soil  for  the 
cuttings  should  consist  of  very  sandy  peat  and 
pounded  charcoal  or  crocks,  the  whole  being  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  pass  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  mesh.  A  leaf  or  two  being  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  shoot,  it  is  ready  for  insertion,  and 
as  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  tend  to  make  it  top- 
heavy,  the  cutting  must  be  buried  rather  deeply  in 
the  soil.  On  this  account  a  great  many  crocks  can- 
not be  used  for  drainage,  but  if  a  good  one  is  placed 
over  the  bottom  the  open  nature  of  the  soil  will  be 
sufficient;  though  except  in  the  caseofunusually,large 
cuttings,  a  few  more  broken  crocks  are  beneficial. 
The  soil  must  be  pressed  down  firmly,  and  a  little 
pure  silver  sand  spread  on  the  top.  After  a  thorough 
watering  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case,  the  best  place  for  the  purpose  being 
that  used  for  striking  stove  plants,  as  a  little  addi- 
tional heat  greatly  accelerates  the  formation  of 
roots.  They  will  not  be  long  in  striking  provided  the 
cuttings  are  in  a  suitable  condition.  Grafting  may 
also  be  employed  for  the  increase  of  any  variety, 
provided  suitable  stocks  are  at  hand,  but  its 
principal  use  is  for  the  propagation  of  those 
that  do  not  root  vigorously.  The  beautiful  bright 
coloured  R.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of  these, 
and  it  will  grow  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
manner  when  grafted  than  on  its  own  roots.  The 
older  varieties.  Princess  Royal  and  Princess  Alex- 
andra, are  generally  used  as  stocks,  the  last  from 
its  vigorous  habit  being  especially  suited  for  the 
purpose.  For  grafting,  the  stock  should  be  young 
and  clean,  while  the  scion  may  be  slightly  older 
than  a  shoot  taken  for  a  cutting.  Side  grafting 
is  the  method  generally  followed,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  two  parts  fit  perfectly  together. 
If  this  is  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  tied 
securely  in  position,  in  about  a  month  the  union 
will  be  complete.  After  grafting  the  plants  must 
be  put  in  a  close  case  and  treated  as  cuttings 
till  the  two  unite.  As  the  confined  atmosphere 
of  the  piropagating  case  is  very  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  thrips,  a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept 
after  them,  as  they  soon  disfigure  the  leaves  if 
they  arc  once  allowed  to  effect  a  lodgment  thereon. 
Besides  these  two  modes  of  propagation  this  class 
of  Rhododendrons  can  be  increased  by  seeds  ;  but, 
of  course,  they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  perpetuate 
any  particular  variety.  As  the  varieties  now  in 
commerce  represent  the  selected  of  several  raisers, 
it  is  probable  that  out  of  a  large  quantity  not  one 
might  be  raised    superior   to,  or    even  sufficiently 
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distinct  from  others  in  cultivation,  yet  the  flowering 
of  seedlings  is  especiallv  interesting,  and  although 
they  may  not  be  quite  up  to  the  standard,  are 
beautiful.  If  the  earlier  flowers  were  fertilised  the 
seed-pods  will  be  by  now  approaching  maturity, 
and  in  that  case  they  must  be  closely  watched,  as 
the  pods  will  open  and  scatter  their  minute  con- 
tents to  the  winds.  Just  as  the  seed-pod  shows 
signs  of  cracking,  it  should  be  enveloped  in  muslin, 
or  have  a  paper  collar  placed  around  it,  to  catch 
the  seed.  In  sowing,  well  drained  pots,  or  pans 
of  sandy  peat  should  be  used,  and  being  well 
watered  the  seeds  may  be  sown  thinly  on  the  sur- 
face. From  their  minute  character  the  seeds  will 
not  require  any  covering,  except  a  pane  of  glass 
laid  on  the  top,  to  be  removed  when  the  young  plants 
make  their  appearance.  WTien  large  enough  they 
can  be  pricked  off,  and  grown  on  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  will  be  three  years  before  they  flower, 
and  in  some  cases  longer,  but  the  result  may 
possibly  compensate  tor  the  length  of  time  it  is 
necessarv  to  wait.  T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDEING. 

THE  SASSAFRAS. 

(S.  OFFICINALE.) 

There   i^   nothing  particularly  striking  about 
the  Sassafras  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  it  is  of 


is  therefore  effective  when  planted  as  a  lawn 
tree,  Uke  one  sees  it  at  Syon,  Kew,  and  several 
other  places  wliere  oUl  exotic  trees  abound. 
The  illustration  shows  well  the  form  of  foliage 
as  well  as  the  flowers,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
diceeious— that  is,  the  flowers  are  male  and 
female.  The  fruits  are  berries,  not  conspicuous, 
but  somewliat  like  those  of  the  Nettle  tree  or 
Hackberry  (Celtis).  The  tree  is  only  medium 
size.  In  its  native  habitat  it  grows.  Gray  says, 
from  15  feet  to  50  feet  high,  and  is  common  in 
rich  woods,  being  especially  abundant  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  In  England  it  attains  its 
fullest  development,  for  some  of  the  largest 
trees  are  quite  50  feet  high.  At  one  time  it 
could  be  bought  at  nurseries,  but  since  Loudon's 
time  enthusiasm  in  planting  ornamental  trees 
has  abated,  and  consequently  it  does  not  pay 
nurserymen  to  keep  out-of-the-way  trees  in 
stock,  so  that  when  one  asks  for  a  really  old 
and  interesting  tree,  it  is  not  to  be  got.  There 
are,  however,  some  slight  indications  that  the 
demand  for  trees  and  shrubs  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  is  increasing. 


Bibes  aureum. — The  flowering  Currant  (R. 
sanguineum)  is  everywhere  met  with,  yet  R.  aureum, 
though  equally  beautiful,  is  to  a  great  extent  over- 
looked, being  quite  a  rare  plant  compared  with  its 


The  Sassafras  tree  (Sassafras  officinale).     Branch,  fruit,  and  flowers. 


interest,  inasraucli  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
foreign  trees  in  English  gardens.  It  was  brought 
originally  from  North  America  as  long  ago  as 
1633,  though  it  appears  that  it  was  introduced 
more  on  account  of  the  medicinal  properties  it 
possesses  than  for  ornament.  It  was  known  to 
the  early  gardeners,  such  as  Gerard,  who  called 
it  the  Ague  tree,  its  Ijark  being  emjjloyed  as  a 
remedy  in  several  diseases,  though  its  alleged 
extraordinaty  properties  have  since  proved  to  be 
more  apparent  than  real.  As  a  cultivated  tree 
it  is  not  without  merit,  its  leafage  being  hand- 
some and  of  a  peculiar  soft  yellowish  green,  that 
renders  the  tree  distinct  from  most  others.     It 


relative,  though  no  reason  exists  why  it  should  not 
be  equally  common,  ,-is  both  are  plants  of  the  easiest 
propagation  and  culture.  The  blooms  of  II.  aureum 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  their  colour  being  rich 
golden  yellow,  and  besides  this  the  bright,  glossy, 
prettily  lobed  foliage  renders  it  at  all  times  an 
ornamental  shrub.  This  glossy  character  of  the 
leaves  enables  it  to  resist  the  smoke  far  better  than 
R.  sanguineum  :  indeed,  I  have  seen  it  doing  fairly 
well  in  towns  where  the  latter  could  not  exist. 
The  genus  Ribes  is  an  extensive  one,  and  though 
there  are  several  kinds  whose  flowers  are  not  par- 
ticularly ornamental,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
them  should  find  a  place  in  any  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs.    The  best  would  include,  beside 


R.  aureum  and  sanguineum,  the  undermentioned 
varieties  of  the  last :  atrorubens,  much  deeper 
colour  than  the  generally  cultivated  form  ;  albidum, 
blush-white;  glutinosum,  lilac;  flore-pleno,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  double  and  later  in  expanding 
than  the  rest ;  besides  Gordonianum,  the  colour  of 
whose  blooms  suggests  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  yellow  and  red-flowered  kinds.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Fuchsia-like  R.  speciosum,  a  strong-grow- 
ing shrub  with  bright  crimson  coloured  blossoms,  is 
remarkably  showy,  the  peculiarly  spiny  branches 
giving  it  a  very  uncommon  appearance.  Against  a 
wall  this  kind  will  often  flower  quite  early  in  the 
season,  but  does  not  bloom  till  May  or  June  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  in  fairly  good  soil  in  not  too  hot  and  dry  a 
situation.  As  a  foliage  plant,  the  golden-leaved 
form  of  the  dwarf -growing  R.  alpinum  pumilum  is 
now  very  pretty,  just  as  the  clusters  of  young 
leaves  are  opening  ;  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  summer  it  is  seen  at  its  best,  as  the  foliage 
becomes  much  greener  later  on. — H.  P. 


TOP-DRESSING  CONIFERS. 
Few  operations  in  tree  culture  are  more  efficacious 
than  this.  What  a  dusting  of  guano  is  in  dripping 
weather  to  a  green  crop,  that  a  dressing  of  fresh 
soil  is  to  growing  trees  ;  it  acts  almost  as  suddenly, 
and  its  eiiects  are  far  more  durable.  I  believe,  too, 
the  action  is  compound;  for  the  breaking  of  the  turf 
over  the  roots  of  the  trees  seems  to  give  nourishment 
to  them,  and  it  also  cuts  off  such  a  greedy  feeder  as 
grass  from  the  ground.  And  there  is  a  stock  of 
fresh  food  provided  by  the  top-dressing,  into  which 
the  roots  rush  up  with  a  rapidity  stimulated,  one 
would  think,  by  hunger.  From  whatever  cause,  this 
important  fact  is  certain,  that  the  roots  almost 
follow  the  top-dressing,  and  the  top  mostly  responds 
to  them  liberally  the  very  first  season  ;  while  the 
second  gives  even  further  proof  of  the  effect  of  the 
dressing. 

I  was  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  the  system 
by  accident.  Having  occasion  to  level  the  surface 
of  a  pinetum,  the  peculiar  position  of  many  of  the 
trees  compelled  me  to  level  up,  not  down.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  accumulation  of  soil  in  some  quar- 
ters from  0  inches  to  30  inches  deep.  This  latter  I 
was  somewhat  afraid  of.  Roots  buried  so  deeply 
might  refuse  to  feed  on  the  new  or,  indeed,  on  any 
material.  These  fears,  however,  proved  entirely 
groundless.  The  deeper  the  dressing,  the  better  the 
trees  grew ;  not,  however,  that  I  would  recommend 
any  such  depth  ;  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  is  sufficient 
at  any  one  time.  But,  nevertheless,  such  was  the 
fact.  Ever  since  them  I  ha\'ebeen  a  convert  to  top- 
dressing  Conifers.  To  keep  them  growing  at  maxi- 
mum speed,  dress  every  third  year ;  or  if  express 
growth  is  desired,  and  the  trees  are  on  the  turf,  dress 
every  year. 

Thousand  of  trees  in  isolated  positions  on  the 
turf  are  simply  starving  into  Moss-covered  dwarfs. 
The  original  larder  below  is  emptied  of  good  things, 
and  the  Grass  above  is  robbing  the  roots.  Hence 
the  weakness,  leanness,  and  stuntedness  of  the  trees. 
If  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  be  given,  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  top  and  side  branches  will  be  much 
benefited.  Remove  the  turf,  cutting  it  thin  to  avoid 
the  surface  roots.  Apply  the  dressing.and  relay  the 
turf  directly.  Where  there  is  no  turf,  the  opera- 
tion is  still  more  simple.  F. 


Andromeda  japonica.— Apart  from  its  beauti- 
ful blossoms,  this  evergreen  shrub  when  in  a  young 
state  has  very  handsome  foliage,  especially  at  the 
present  time.  Some  specimens  here,  which  have 
been  rather  sheltered  and  are  consequently  in  a 
more  advanced  state  than  those  fully  exposed,  are 
thickly  studded  with  young  shoots  from  2  inches  to 
i  inches  in  length,  the  foliage  on  which  is  of  a 
bright  bronzy  crimson  colour,  which  at  a  little 
distance  causes  the  bush  to  appear  densely  covered 
with  bright  coloured  blossoms.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  only  member  of  the  Ericaceae  whose 
young  growing  shoots  form  such  a  prominent 
feature,  some  of  the  Himalayan  species  of  Rhodo- 
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deiiclrous  beiug  a  case  in  point,  as  in  them  not  only 
are  tlie  young  leaves  brightly  coloured,  but  the 
bracts  that  encircle  the  leaf -buds  aie  equally  effec- 
tive.—T. 

magnolia  conspicua. — AVlion  payhig  a  vi.sit  to 
the  yarilius  of  Digswtll  House,  Herts,  the  I'esidence 
of  Jlr.  Llrown,  on  April  21,  a  line  tree,  about  20 
feet  in  height,  of  the  above  was  in  full  flower  and 
presented  a  grand  ajDpearance,  being  literally 
covered  with  its  pure  white  Tulip-like  blossoms. 
After  the  severe  winter  we  have  just  passed  through 
it  struck  me  as  being  more  hardy  than  is  generally 
supposed.  No  deciduous  tree  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  could  be  more  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  sunny  sheltered 
position,  and  the  flowers  are  also  very  valuable 
when  cut,  as  they  last  a  long  time. — Edwin 
Beckett. 

Exochorda  grandiflora. — In  no  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs  should  the  Pearl  Bush,  as  this  is 
called,  be  omitted,  for  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  among 
the  first  of  our  hardy  shrubs  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. A  suitable  setting  for  the  beautiful  white 
blossoms  is  furnished  by  the  delicate  green  of  the 
unfolding  leaves.  In  the  open  the  flowers  of  this 
bush  are  sometimes  injured  by  late  spring  frosts, 
but  though  to  a  great  extent  protected  when 
treated  as  a  wall  plant,  the  light  and  graceful 
character  of  the  entire  specimen  is  lost.  The  fact 
of  its  being  by  no  means  common  can  be  accounted 
for  from  the  difliculty  attending  its  propagation,  as 
cuttings  very  rarely  strike  root,  and  layers  are  a 
long  time  before  they  can  be  removed. — T. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   "\VILD.SMITH. 

TRIFLES  AS  APPLIED  TO  KITCHEN 
GARDENING. 

I  BELIEVE  that  attention  to  so  called  trifles  in 
kitclien  gardening  is  essential  to  success,  and  no 
season  of  the  year  could  be  selected  better 
suited  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this  doctrine 
than  the  present.  In  days  gone  by  there  may 
have  been  gardens  with  men  sufficient  to  keep 
all  in  good  order  without  having  recourse  to  the 
scheming  and  forethought  that  in  these  higli- 
pressure,  short-handed  times  is  necessaiy  to 
keep  up  a  full  supply  of  vegetables  and  the 
garden  generally  in  neat  condition.  I  know  of 
no  garden  that  can  boast  of  such  circumstances 
now  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  forethought  and  of 
forecasting  our  work  that  no  time  may  be 
wasted  or  crops  suffer  from  timely  lack  of  atten- 
tion. This  bright,  the  first  real  spring,  moi-n- 
ing  (May  7)  is  welcomed,  but  the  welcome  is 
not  unmixed  with  sadness  in  prospect  of  the 
difficulty  of  coping  with  the  work  that  will 
quickly  follow  consequent  on  the  change  in  the 
weather  ;  but  the  practice  of  attention  to  trifles 
will  greatly  help  us,  and  we  shall  commence 
with  surface  hoeing  to  kill  weeds  in  Sfune 
instances  before  they  are  visilile,  for  my  faith  in 
this  practice  is  so  strong  that  during  the  summer- 
time it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  all  hands  to 
be  told  off  on  a  hot  sunny  day  and  keep  on  till 
every  bit  of  ground  that  it  is  possible  to  hoe 
has  been  gone  over.  Thinning  out  of  seedlings 
is  another  of  the  trifles  that  we  never  postpone 
except  when  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  the  work 
cannot  be  done  easily  withiiut  injury  to  the 
plants  that  are  left  ;  then,  perforce,  we  must 
postpone  till  rain  falls.  The  importance  of  an 
early  attention  to  this  matter  of  thinning  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  work  can  be 
done  much  more  rapidly  than  when  the  roots 
have  got  entangled  together.  Several  kinds  are 
now  ready  to  thin  out,  such  as  Lettuce,  Parsnips, 
and  Turnips.  Another  important  trifle  is  never 
toallow  an  exhausted croptoremainon the  ground 
a  day  after  that  state  has  been  reached,  for  even 


if  the  ground  be  not  wanted,  unnecessary  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil  is  going  on,  not  to 
mention  untidiness  where  neatness  might  reign 
at  the  price  of  simply  clearing  the  refuse  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  Our  ground  is,  I  was  going  to 
say,  always  newly  cropped  before  the  old  one  has 
been  cleared  off',  and  such  is  virtually  the  case, 
as  succeeding  crops  are  decided  on  long  before  the 
old  crops  are  off',  so  that  gardens  of  restricted 
size  have  their  merits,  contributing  as  they  do 
to  the  exercise  of  one's  mental  faculties,  and 
therefore  to  a  higher  state  of  cultivation.  Over- 
production, too  large  a  supply  of  vegetables, 
occasionally  does  happen  from  the  vigilance 
thus  exercised,  but  that,  I  contend,  is  a  good 
fault,  and  all  the  writing  to  the  contrary  will 
never  deter  me  from  striving  to  get  as  much  off 
the  ground  as  possible.  Other  small  matters 
that,  so  far  as  our  kitchen  garden  work  is  con- 
cerned, are  now  needing  attention  are,  indeed, 
but  trifles  ;  yet  if  neglected  say  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  the  consequences  will  be  increased 
work,  some  amount  of  injury  or  check,  and,  not 
least,  a  personal  uncomfortable  state  of  mind. 
There  is  the  planting  out  of  Tomatoes  tliat  have 
got  pot-bound  whilst  waiting  for  fine  weather 
that  the  work  might  be  safely  done  ;  Peas  to 
stake  ;  drills  in  which  we  planted  Cauliflowers 
to  fill  in  now  that  rain  has  fallen — a  procedure 
that  serves  as  a  mulching  and  prevents  the 
necessity  of  watering,  and  also  of  earthing  up  ; 
early-sown  Br(.iccoli  plants  and  Savoys  to  thin 
out  before  they  get  damaged  by  overcrowding, 
to  plant  some  of  the  last-named  on  the  ridge  of 
Celery  trenches  whilst  the  ground  is  moist  ; 
Strawberry  plots  to  weed  and  re-mulch  with 
long  stable  litter,  that  it  may  get  washed  by 
rain  before  the  blossoms  open  ;  Potato  haulm, 
protection  from  frost,  is  as  yet  a  daily  anxiety 
and  labour  to  keep  covered  up.  To  conclude, 
it  is  largely  the  pleasure  derivable  from  seeing 
all  crops  fliuirishing  that  enaldes  us  to  pay  such 
close  attention  to  details  of  cultivation. 


Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean  is  not  nearly 
so  much  grown  as  its  merits  deserve,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  jirolific  and  useful  of  the  whole  of  the 
Broad  Bean  tribe.  The  space  required  for  a  row  is 
very  small,  and  the  Beans  are  of  the  size  that  rank 
them  as  first-class  vegetables.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
new  thing,  but  somehow  it  has  never  become  gene- 
rally known  or  grown.  I  find  it  answers  better  for 
successional  sowings  than  the  larger  kinds,  and  a 
few  rows  may  be  grown  on  borders  or  positions 
where  the  tall  kinds  could  not  be  utilised.  When 
cooked  it  retains  its  beautiful  dark  green  colour, 
which  is  such  an  attractive  feature  in  good  vege- 
tables.—J.  G.  H. 

Vegetable  prospects. — In  The  Gaeden  of 

April  ;{(!  (p.  3yi),  "  Hortus,"  in  an  article  on  this 
subject,  states  that  it  will  be  long  past  midsummer 
before  he  can  cut  spring  Cabbages.  I  should  after 
that  time  most  unhesitatingly  put  them  down  as 
summer  Cabbages.  If  such  be  the  case,  better  not 
grow  spring  Cabbages  at'all  when  we  have  a  Cabbage 
that  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  about  four  months 
and  under.  I  have  grown  Sutton's  Little  Gem  to 
nraturity  in  that  time.  The  Cabbage  that  has  stood 
the  past  winter  here  with  impunity  is  EUam's  Early, 
of  which  I  have  already  cut  nice  little  hearts.  I 
have  another  plot  of  the  same  Cabbage  with  several 
others,  all  of  which  have  bolted,  thus  showing  the 
great  necessity  of  making  two  sowings  to  stand  the 
winter.  I  have  been  cutting  Broccoli  for  some  time. 
The  sorts  that  stood  best  are  Carter's  Late  White, 
which  stood  well,  I  having  only  lost  5  per  cent. ; 
of  Veitch's  Model  I  lost  10  per  cent.;  Knight's  Pro- 
tecting I  have  lost  95  per  cent.,  and  some  others 
swept  clean  off.  Chou  de  Burghley  and  all  the 
Savoys  were  killed  outright.  The  Borecoles  have 
stood  well,  as  also  have  all  the  Kales.  We  have  had 
a  continuous  supply  of  Brussels  Sprouts  since  last 
September,  and  Cauliflowers  and  Asparagus  are  now 
making  rapid  strides,  so  that  we  shall  soon  again 


hear  less  murmuring  about  the  past  winter.  Peas 
with  me  have  come  up  rather  badly  (maincrop 
varieties).  Early  Peas  sown  in  February  are  look- 
ing well,  and  with  fine  weather  will  soon  be  in 
flower.  Lettuces  have  stood  very  well.  I  grow  a 
selection  of  the  old  Brown  Cos.  Fruit  trees  look 
remarkably  well  in  this  district.— W.  A.  CoOK, 
Jlolmc  Wood,  I'eicrhorouijh. 


HOME-GROWN   T'.  MARKET  VEGETABLES. 

A  COKBESPONDENT,  who  some  years  ago  soliloquised 
over  that  early  importation  of  Pines  from  St. 
Michaels,  was,  no  doubt,  quite  correct,  and  within 
his  right  in  stating  that  the  culture  of  English  Pines 
was  doomed;  but  when  he  took  this  fact  as  his 
test  for  asserting  that  British  gardening  generally 
is  going  to  the  dogs,  it  might  have  been  as  well  hail 
he  kept  the  matter  to  himself  or  made  a  note  in 
his  diary  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming  New 
Zealander.  That  gardening,  like  all  other  matters 
mundane  from  the  time  Eve  picked  the  first  Apple 
down  to  the  advent  of  Gilbert's  Jubilee  Chou  de 
Burghley,  has  undergone  many  changes,  no  one  for 
a  moment  will  deny;  but  few,  I  think,  will  agree 
with  •'  W."  in  his  assertion  that  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  well-to-do  owners  of  gardens 
in  this  country  will  turn  these  pleasure-giving  spots 
into  ben-yards  because  vegetables  of  a  certain 
quality  can  be  bought  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
can  grow  them. 

Assuming  that  every  well-to-do  owner  were  living 
within  reach  of  a  good  market,  a  very  small  per- 
centage might  risk  the  destruction  of  their  digestive 
organs  through  patronising  those  marts,  and  very 
wisely  they  would  act  by  making  homceopathic 
dishes  sufiice.  But,  apart  from  the  immense  pleasure 
v?hich  they  derive  from  their  gardens,  the  majority 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  fresh,  sweet, 
succulent  vegetables  would  insist  upon  having  their 
home-grown  Potatoes,  Caulifiowers,  and  Peas,  and 
the  men  who  could  not  supply  them  from  frames  or 
warm  v^-all  borders,  which  I  maintain  are  better 
than  hedge  or  tree  shelter,  would  soon  have  to  make 
room  for  others  capable  of  arranging  their  crops  to 
meet  without  waste  the  requirements  of  the  house- 
hold. Possibly  some  of  these  might  cost  five,  or  it 
may  be  fifty,  per  cent,  more  than  they  could  be 
bought  for,  but  from  this  source  they  must  come  or 
be  dispensed  with,  and  surely  "  W."  will  not  insult 
his  brethren  of  the  blue  by  asserting  that  a  fresh 
sweet  Savoy  from  the  home  garden  is  not  better 
than  one  that  has  travelled  by  rail  or  road  to  the 
nearest  market,  and  after  sundry  pitchings  and 
handling  requires  cooking  with  an  extra  grain  or 
two  of  soda.  Good  gardeners  do  not  grow  Broccoli 
by  the  thousand  or  Cabbages  by  the  acre  unless 
they  are  wanted;  neither  do  they  go  into  the  culture 
of  Peas  that  are  not  worth  the  sticks,  otherwise 
how  does  it  happen  that  they  carry  off  all  the  lead- 
ing prizes  at  the  shows  and  gain  for  themselves  the 
well-merited  character  of  first-class  cultivators  ? 

Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  "  W.'s  "  last  lamentation 
amounts  to  this,  "  Can  Mr.  Coleman  tell  us  what 
becomes  of  the  thousands  of  Broccoli  and  acres  of 
Cabbages,"  &:c.?  Willing  as  I  am  to  answer  all 
reasonable  inquiries  and  queries,  never  having  grown 
or  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  plethora  of  common 
vegetables,  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  answer  that  ques-  j 

tion.     If  I  could  show  that  they  might  be  di.-posed  I 

of  at  a  fair  profit,  I  might  live  to  see  my  statue  ' 

erected  in  Mud-Salad  Market,  as  every  trade  grower 
would  contribute  a  trifle  towards  its  cost.  This 
honour,  however,  I  do  not  covet,  and  as  "  W."  is 
inspired,  I  will  leave  him  to  solve  it  in  his  own  way. 
Meantime,  the  owners  of  gardens,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  having  become  so  thoroughly  com- 
mercial,if  not  parsimonious,  perhaps  he  will  explain 
how,  only  last  week,  they  fiocked  to  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  by  trainloads,  where,  for  duiilicate 
Orchids,  they  paid  sums  varying  from  ten  to  three 
hundred  and  ten  guineas.  ^Vhilst  shrewd  gentle- 
men, who  know  what  they  are  about  and  how  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  beats,  can  aft'ord  to  pay  three 
big  figures  for  a  small  plant  that  might  be  packed 
in  a  hat-box,  "  W."  may  safely  take  fresh  heart,  tor, 
bad  as  the  times  are,  men  much  younger  than  either 
of  us  will  live  to  see  their  grandchildren  digging 
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home-grown  Potatoes  from  frames  and  cutting  de- 
licious Cauliflowers  from  cap-glasses. 

William  Coleji.^n. 


A  SUCCESSION  OF  CELERY. 

Good  Celery  is  always  a  valuable  vegetable,  as  it 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  market,  is  much  ap- 
preciated in  the  kitchen,  and  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
table  cooked  or  uncooked.  Stewed  Celery  is  a 
most  delicious  vegetable,  and  altliough  professional 
cooks  use  it  largely  in  this  way,  I  do  not  think  small 
families  fully  understand  its  value  in  this  form,  or  a 
succession  of  Celery  would  be  a  leading  desire 
with  all  cultivators.  In  fact,  in  places  where  the 
value  of  Celery  is  thoroughly  known  it  can  ne\"er  be 
ready  too  soon  or  preserved  too  late,  and  by  giving 
attention  to  successional  culture  it  may  be  had  in 
good  condition  from  July  untU  JIay.  Those  who 
plant  one  good  batch  of  Celery  and  think  they  have 
done  their  utmost  with  it  are  mistaken.  It  ought  to 
be  grown  in  three  distinct  lots — one  for  use  from  the 
entl  of  July  to  November,  another  from  November  to 
March,  and  a  third  from  March  until  May.  One  plan 
is  to  sow  seed  for  the  first  lot,  take  the  foremost  of 
the  plants  in  hand  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled 
and  allow  the  others  to  remain  crowded  in  the  seed 
quarters  for  some  weeks,  and  then  transplant  more 
of  them  to  form  a  second  batch  of  plants.  But  this 
system  is  never  satisfactory,  as  although  the  first 
lot  of  plants  may  do  well,  the  second  batch  is  sure 
to  show  the  effects  of  crowding  and  retention  in  the 
seed-pots  or  boxes  by  seeding  prematurely.  The 
earliest  cropshould  be  sown  in  February  and  planted 
out  about  the  beginning  of  Jlaj-,  but  the  later  crops 
are  sown  too  soon  as  a  rule,  and  more  dwarf  and 
better  plants  would  be  produced  if  sowing  was  de- 
ferred. All  Celery  will  gain  maturity  in  four  months 
after  sowing,  especially  in  the  summer  season  of 
the  year,  and  instead  of  sowing  November  Celery 
in  April,  as  is  often  done,  the  end  of  May  or  any 
time  in  June  is  soon  enough  to  sow  it.  April- 
sown  plants,  which  are  not  required  until 
November,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  September, 
and  after  gaining  maturity  they  will  have  to 
remain  on  at  a  standstill  until  the  winter,  and 
this  is  not  in  favour  of  their  keeping  well,  but 
if  they  do  not  gain  their  full  size  until  November 
they  enter  on  the  winter  in  prime  condition,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  first-rate 
condition.  A  great  deal  of  Celery  becomes  soft  and 
spongy  during  the  winter.  Many  cannot  account 
for  this,  but  I  think  too  early  sowing  and  having  the 
plants  ready  before  their  time  is  the  main  cause  of 
it,  and  an  easy  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  every- 
body. Spring  Celery,  too,  is  often  ready  for  use  in 
the  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  it  is  much  against 
it  that  it  should  be  kept  dormant  for  some  months 
before  it  is  used,  but  if  sown  in  July  and  grow-n  so 
as  to  have  plants  about  half  or  three  parts  their 
full  size  by  November,  it  will  grow  on  slowly  during 
the  winter  and  turn  out  first  rate  in  the  spring.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  give  any  hints  as  to  the  sowing 
of  the  first  crop,  as,  like  scores  of  plants  we  possess 
at  present,  they  should  be  ready  for  planting  at 
once.  They  should  be  put  in  double  rows  in  trenches 
8  inches  or  10  inches  deep  and  18  inches  wide.  Give 
them  abundance  of  manure,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  forced  on  too  fast ;  transplant  with  good 
balls  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots ;  tread  the  soil  very 
firmly  round  them  immediately  after  planting ;  place 
a  little  short  manure  between  the  plants  as  a  mulch- 
ing, and  water  copiously  in  dry  weather.  In  this 
way  a  line  crop  will  quickly  be  produced.  Now 
comes  the  second  crop.  After  the  month  of  May 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sow  Celery  seed  in  heat ;  it 
may  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  under  a  handlight,  or 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  July  sowing  should  always 
be  made  in  the  latter  position.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  very  thinly,  and  only  covered  over  to  a  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  rather  rich  soil.  As  many 
frames  are  now  being  emptied  of  bedding  plants,  if 
one  light  can  be  given  up  to  the  Celery  seed,  it  may 
be  sown  thinly,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  remain 
until  planted  out  in  the  trenches,  but  they  must 
never  be  aUowed  to]  become  crowded,  and  if  there 
IS  any  indication  of  this,  draw  the  large  ones  up, 
and  plant  them  about  3  inches  apart  elsewhere. 


They  will  succeed  if  treated  like  Cauliflowers  while 
young  on  any  warm  border,  and  those  hardy-reared 
plants  very  often  prove  the  most  compact  and 
robust  throughout  their  growth,  as  plants  reared  in 
heat  are  always  apt  to  receive  a  check  unless  they 
are  well  and  carefully  hardened  off  before  planting 
out.  Celery  being  planted  now  may  follow  Broc- 
coli or  any  crop  that  has  served  its  purpose,  and  the 
later  crops  can  follow  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  such  like. 
A  rather  light  soil,  free  from  grubs,  is  by  far  the 
most  suitable  for  Celery.  I  have  recommended  a 
good  deal  of  manure  to  be  used  with  the  earliest 
Celery,  but  the  second  crop  should  not  have  so 
much,  and  the  third  still  less,  as  manure  forces  it 
into  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  although  this  is  very 
desirable  where  quick  returns  are  the  aim,  compact 
and  substantial  growth  is  the  hardiest  and  best  for 
standing  the  winter,  and  when  that  proves  severe  or 
the  district  is  a  cold  one,  these  points  are  more 
valuable  than  luxuriant  growth.  Cambkian. 


The  hardiest  vegetables. — I  thank  "  W.  1.' 
(p.  31M1)  for  the  generous  manner  he  criticises  my 
writings,  and  also  for  the  good  word  he  gives  your 
readers  on  the  Jubilee  Green.  But  at  the  finish 
'•  W.  I."  says  Chou  de  Burghley  is  not  so  hardy  as  I 
would  have  you  believe.  I  send  you  two  [plants 
which  have  with  some  thousand  others  stood  the 
winter  in  an  exposed  place;  you  will  see  what  they  are 
like.  If  Chou  de  Burghley  is  not  hardy,  I  then  con- 
fess I  really  do  not  know  what  is. — R.  Gilbert. 

*„*  The  plants  sent  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least 
injured. — Ed. 

Market  Cabbages. — At  a  time  when  even  with 
the  exceeding  dearth  of  white  Broccoli  seen  every- 
where in  home  market  gardens,  such  good  greens  as 
Purple  S]jrouting  Broccoli  are  selling  at  from  Gd.  to 
9d.  per  bushel,  it  is  erident  that  material  which  has 
to  be  a  year  on  the  ground,  dating  from  the  time  of 
seed  sowing,  can  hardly  be  profitable,  let  the  crop 
be  ever  so  good.  But  whilst  there  is  an  abundance 
of  Sprouting  Broccoli  and  loads  of  white  Broccoli 
from  warmer  climes,  good  hearted  Cabbages  are 
scarce,  and  when  gocd  obtain  fair  prices.  Of  course, 
the  chief  difficulty  to  surmount,  even  with  such 
hardy  things  as  Cabbages,  is  the  bringing  them  safe 
through  the  winter  unhurt,  and  only  the  hardiest 
kinds  will  so  stand.  But  there  is  something  to 
learn  in  respect  to  time  of  planting  out,  for  if  the 
plants  become  too  large  they  suffer  from  frost  and 
snow  terribly,  whilst  if  too  small  it  is  then  difficult 
to  market  them  in  the  spring  in  time  for  another 
crop  to  follow;  and  that  is  important,  because  a 
late-gathered  spring  crop  means  the  loss  of  the 
season  for  the  year.  Large  heading  kinds  do  ad- 
mirably where  sheep  can  follow  and  clear  off  the 
refuse,  but  for  a  profitable  market  the  best  are  those 
of  moderate  size  turning  in  very  early  and  planted 
up  thickly,  so  that  no  ground  is  wasted.  It  is  hard 
to  name  kinds  that  may  be  found  specially  suited 
for  this  sort  of  work,  because  all  may  not  be  pre- 
cisely hardy  on  diverse  soils;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  such,  as  any  market  grower  can  soon  ascertain 
from  his  seedsman.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  first 
week  in  August  is  a  very  good  time  for  sowing  seed, 
and  the  third  week  in  September  for  planting  out, 
following  upon  Potatoes,  the  soil  being  light  and 
deeply  worked.  Such  a  crop  should  have  headed  in 
by  the  middle  of  May. — A.  D. 


SHORT  AOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Chou  de  Burg"hley. — Having  now  grown  this  vege- 
table four  years,  I  am  able  to  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  said  in  its  favour.  I  certainly  find  it  one  of  the  most 
useful  vegetables  I  grow,  and  .should  not  like  to  be  without 
it.  By  sowing  twice,  first  about  the  middle  of  March  and 
again  the  second  week  in  May,  we  are  able  to  cut  Chou  de 
Burghley  from  the  beginning  of  October  t.ll  the  end  of 
Ufarch.  I  find  it  very  hardy,  more  so  than  any  Cabbage  I 
know.— K.  G.  G. 

Seedling  Cucumbers. — I  send  you  a  Cucumber,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Tender  and  True  and  Improved 
Tele2raph,  the  last  named  being  the  seed  parent.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  it  ?  I  have  been  cutting  for 
the  past  three  weeks  fruits  from  15  inches  to  23  inches  long. 
— Stephen  Clarke. 

*,.*  The  Cucumber  sent  was  a  very  fine  sample,  but  no 
improvement  on  existing  v.arieties. — Ed. 

The  best  position  for  Lettuces.— Lettucosv.iry  very 
much  in  quantity  and  quality  according  to  the  position  in 


which  they  are  gi-own.  No  one  need  ever  expect  to  get  good 
Lettuces  from  poor  soil,  and  they  absolutely  refuse  to  become 
of  any  merit  where  the  earth  is  very  shallow.  1  have  tried 
them  in  all  positions,  and  for  several  years  p.ast  we  have  invari- 
ably St  cured  the  best  of  our  Lettuces  from  the  ridges  between 
the'Celcry  trenches.  It  is  astonishing  how  lirge,  crisp,  and 
fine  they  grow  in  this  position,  and  were  I  asked  to  grow  the 
finest  Lettuces  1  could  possibly  produce,  I  would  never  wish 
to  grow  them  in  any  other  position  than  on  a  Celery  ridge 
—J.  MuiR. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN   NOTES. 

Plastixg  and  THISNING. — At  last  we  have  been 
favoured  wdth  sunshine  and  showers,  the  perfection 
of  weather  in  which  to  plant  out  Cabbages  and 
Cauliflowers,  and  thin  out  Tm-nips,  Spinach,  and 
autumn-sown  Onions.  This  is  the  last  jilanting  of 
Cabbage  we  shall  make  till  the  autumn,  but  another 
small  planting  of  Cauliflower  Dwarf  Erfurt  (spring 
sown)  will  be  made,  and  after  tliat  two  or  three 
plantings  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  the  best  of 
kinds  for  late  summer  and  autumn  supplies.  The 
plants  have  just  been  pricked  out  on  a  warm  border, 
and  will  be  ready  tor  the  first  jjlanting  out  in  about  a 
month.  Turnips  Early  Milan  and  Early  Munich  have 
been  thinned  out  to  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  apart, 
this  being  ample  space,  as  they  are  always  used  in  a 
very  young  state.  Spinach  we  thin  out  to  about  the 
same  distance,  as  large  leaves  are  asked  for.  The 
thinnings  are  not  appreciated,  though  the  vegetable 
is  just  as  good  in  that  young  state.  The  real  cause 
of  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the  longer  time  it  takes 
to  prepare  for  table  than  leaves  that  arc  fully  grown  . 
We  planted  out  sometime  ago  all  the  autumn-sown 
Onions  we  are  likely  to  require,  but  a  few  rows  were 
left  as  sown  to  afford  supplies  as  wanted,  and  it  is 
the  remainder  of  these  that  have  now  been  thinned 
out  to  afford  room  for  those  that  are  to  be  left  to 
grow  to  a  full  size. 

Rhubarb  axd  Seakale. — The  pots,  boxes,  &c., 
that  have  been  used  on  the  Rhubarb  plot  to  gently 
force  it  on  have  been  cleared  away,  and  a  few  blanks 
made  good  by  planting  the  roots,  or  portions  of  them, 
that  were  lifted  for  forcing  indoors,  after  which  the 
ground  was  lightly  forked  over,  and  except  hoeing 
about  twice  during  the  summer  to  keep  down  weeds, 
this  branch  of  our  work  is  finishedformonthstocome. 
From  Seakale  the  ashes  placed  round  the  crowns  for 
hlanchinghave  been  taken  away,f  he  flowering  shoots 
cut  down,  and  all  but  two  of  the  most  promising 
shoots  on  each  crown  rubbed  off.  Only  one  growth, 
the  strongest,  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
plants  of  the  newly  planted  plot,  and  all  others  will 
be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  discernible.  The  ground 
from  which  our  late  supplies  of  Kale  have  been 
taken  by  covering  up  the  crowns  with  ashes,  having 
had  a  good  dressing  of  Beeson's  manure,  is  now 
being  deeply  dug  and  as  close  up  to  the  crowns  as  it 
is  safe  to  do  it  without  injuring  the  roots.  Seed- 
lings are  just  emerging  through  the  soil,  and  slugs 
having  found  them  out,  the  usual  antidotes,  soot 
and  fresh  lime,  will  be  applied  forthwith. 

Broccoli. — The  final  sowing  is  now  made,  and 
profiting  by  the  past  two  severe  vfinters,  the  kinds 
that  have  stood  best  are  those  we  have  now 
sown.  They  are  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  Safeguard, 
Veitch's  Model,  and  Purple  Sprouting.  I.ate  Queen 
is  the  gem  of  the  lot.  Purple  Sprouting  we  are 
now  cutting  in  quantity  ;  this  and  Cottager's  Kale, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Asparagus  Kale,  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  our  mainstay  in 
the  way  of  green  vegetables;  though,  up  to  a  fort- 
night ago,  Brussels  Sprouts  made  up  an  excellent 
trio.  The  latter  are  now  over,  but  the  two  former 
will,  I  think,  last  till  the  spring  Cabbages  are  in, 
which  we  have  usually  lieen  able  to  commence 
cutting  by  the  middle  of  April ;  we  could  cut  by  the 
middle  of  May  this  year,  but  if  another  week  be 
added  they  will  be  no  liner  than,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  are  in  April. 

General  work. — To  make  successional  sowings 
of  Lettuce,  Radish,  Mustard  and  Cress,  the  two  last- 
named  we  put  on  any  bit  of  spare  ground,  and 
from  now  till  end  of  September  sow  a  little'  every 
week.  To  plant  out  Tomatoes,  we  have  no  wall  to 
give  up  entirely  to  them,  but  a  few  are  planted 
against  any  bare  bit  of  the  fruit  tree  walls,  and 
others  are  planted  on  a  border  having  a  western 
aspect  and  well  screened  from  wind.     To  plant  out 
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Vegetable  Marrows  on  ridges  prepared  by  throwing 
together  all  the  spare  vegetable  refuse  and  manure. 
When  first  planted  out  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the 
plants  from  wind  and  frost,  either  by  handlights  or 
a  thick  screen  of  evergreen  branches.  To  draw  soil 
close  up  to  Potatoes,  so  long  as  there  is  any  risk  of 
the  haulm  being  injured  by  frost,  and  any  that  are 
already  too  high  to  be  protected  in  that  way  we 
cover  with  straw  or  litter  whenever  there  are  signs 
of  frost.  To  make  another  sowing  of  Peas,  and  also 
of  dwarf  French  Beans,  and  in  dry  weather,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers,  hoe  between  the  rows  of 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Peas,  and  Broad  Beans. 
W.  W. 

Orchids. 

■W.  H.  GOWER. 

THE  TRICHOPILIAS. 

This  i.s  a    small   genus  of  handsome-flowered 
Orchids,    nearly  all    of    which   are   natives   of 


Tricliopilias  form  handsome  specimens  when 
cultivated  in  pots,  but  the  flowers  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  hanging  baskets.  They  thrive  best  in  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  with  a  genial 
moist  atmosphere  and  moderate  supply  of  water 
to  their  roots  during  the  growing  season,  but 
very  little  is  requisite  in  the  winter  ;  yet  the 
supply  must  not  be  entirely  withheld  for  any 
length  of  time,  otherwise  the  plants  will  suffer. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  soil  for  Triclio- 
pilias should  be  sweet  and  open  and  the  drain- 
age free,  as  few  Orchids  so  rapidly  decline  in 
health  under  adverse  conditions.  In  potting 
these  plants  they  should  be  well  elevated  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots  or  baskets.  Thus  treated 
all  superfluous  moisture  rapidly  passes  away 
from  their  delicate  roots,  and  as  the  flowers  are 
produced  below  the  leaves  it  affords  more  space 
for  their  display.     The  potting  material  should 
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Equatorial  America,  where  they  abound  in  the 
humid  shady  forests  of  that  region,  for  the  most 
part  at  moderate  elevations.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Maxillarias,  but  differ  in  having 
long  spreading  sepals  and  petals,  but  more 
especially  in  the  anther  cap,  which  is  curiously 
ornamented  with  plume-like  tufts  of  Iviirs. 
These  plants  vary  considerably  in  size,  although 
all  of  them  are  dwarf  ;  thoy  are  characterised 
by  their  compressed  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are 
enveloped  in  large  and  curious  sheaths,  and 
bear  a  solitary  thick  leathery  leaf.  The  scape 
is  short,  bearing  one  or  two  flowers  (but  some- 
times several  are  produced  upon  a  spike),  which 
in    nearly   all    the   known    kinds    are    showy. 


consist  of  fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum 
Moss,  through  which  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal 
should  be  dispersed.  Trichopilias  are  very  free 
bloomers  ;  moderate-sized  specimens  will  fre- 
(|uently  produce  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more 
flowers,  and  these  in  most  instances  appear  in 
spring  and  early  summer. 

T.  SUAVIS,  of  which  we  here  give  an  illustra- 
tion, ranks  amongst  the  largest  of  the  species, 
and  is  a  fair  representation  of  their  general 
contour;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  ci'eamy  white; 
the  funnel-shaped  lip  is  also  white  stained  with 
yellow  in  the  throat,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
rosy  crimson.  The  flowers  yield  a  grateful  ]icr- 
fume  resembling  that  of  Hawthorn.     The  rare 


variety  alba  is  entirely  white,  saving  a  stain  of 
yellow  in  the  throat.     It  comes  from  Costa  Rica. 

T.  TORTILIS. — The  flowers  of  this  species  re- 
semble the  previously  named  kind  in  shape  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  spirally  twisted, 
brown  in  the  centre,  bordered  with  yellowish 
white ;  lip  yellowish  white  spotted  with  brown 
and  rose.     It  comes  from  Mexico. 

T.  HTMENANTHA.  is  a  distinct  plant,  with 
long,  narrow,  thick,  and  fleshy  leaves,  which 
are  pale  green  on  both  sides.  The  raceme  is 
drooping,  bearing  six  to  eight  flowers  ;  sepals 
and  petals  white,  slightly  twisted ;  lip  nearly 
flat,  white  speckled  with  reddish  purple,  and 
toothed  round  the  edge.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
G  renada. 

T.  COCCINEA  comes  from  Central  America ; 
the  sepals  are  long  and  spreading,  slightly 
twisted,  reddish  brown,  narrowly  bordered  with 
white ;  the  trumpet-shaped  lip  is  white  on  the 
outside,  reddish  purple,  shading  to  crimson  in 
the  throat. 

T.  Galeottiana  is  a  plant  with  yellowish 
white  sepals  and  petals;  lip  deeper  yellow, 
passing  into  orange  in  the  throat,  and  freckled 
with  linear  markings  of  reddish  crimson.  It 
grows  wild  upon  the  snow-capped  mountain  of 
Turialva,  in  Veraguas,  but  at  no  great  elevation. 

T.  CRISPA  is  a  fine  species  of  robust  growth  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  large  and  broad,  car- 
mine-red, naiTowly  bordered  with  white,  and 
undulate  on  the  margins ;  lip  white  outside, 
deeper  red  within  than  the  petals,  shading  to 
dull  crimson  in  the  throat,  front  lobe  crisp,  and 
margined  with  a  narrow  white  border.  The 
variety  marginata  has  stouter  pseudo-bulbs  and 
broader  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  also  larger  and 
much  deeper  crimson  in  colour.  Both  forms 
come  from  Costa  Rica,  where  they  grow  upon 
trees  overhanging  streams  of  water. 

T.  LEPIDA  somewhat  resembles  the  last-named 
kind  in  habit  and  appearance,  but  its  showy 
flowers  are  very  distinct,  and  are  some  4  inches 
or  5  inches  across ;  sepals  and  petals  rosy  red, 
with  an  irregular  white  border ;  the  trumpet- 
shaped  lip  is  purplish  crimson,  becoming  deeper 
in  the  throat,  with  a  broad  irregular  white 
border,  spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson- 
purple.  In  the  variety  rosea  the  lip  is  of  a 
bright  rose  colour  in  the  centre.  This  .sj^ecies 
and  its  variety  come  from  Costa  Rica. 


Sobralia  leucozantha. — This  is  an  elegant 
dwarf-growing  member  of  a  family  too  much 
neglected  by  Orchid  growers  ;  the  distinct  growth 
and  numerous  handsome  flowers  render  these  plants 
conspicuous  in  a  collection  of  Orchids.  The  com- 
plaint against  Sobralias  is,  that  the  flowers  are  very 
fugitive  ;  but  to  counterbalance  this,  a  great  number 
of  blooms  issue  from  each  spathe,  so  that  a  long 
succession  of  flower  is  maintained.  This  rare  variety 
grows  about  18  inches  high,  producing  flowers  be- 
tween ,5  inches  and  G  inches  across,  sepals  and 
petals  white,  lip  white  externally,  beautifully  crisp 
on  the  edge,  the  throat  being  rich  orange  and 
yellow. — G. 

Cattleya  citrina. — This  is  considered  by  some 
Orchid  growers  a  most  diflicult  plant  to  flower,  but 
here  it  seems  to  thrive.  We  have  one  plant  at 
present  bearing  sis  beautiful  rich  yellow  wax-like 
flowers  of  great  substance,  the  lip  being  beautifully 
frilled  and  edged  with  white,  which  contrasts  well 
with  the  deep  yellow.  C.  citrina  succeeds  best  in 
a  cool  house  in  summer,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
from  45°  to  50*  in  winter.  It  requires  no  soil  what- 
ever to  grow  in,  just  merely  fastened  with  copper 
wire  to  a  teak  raft  or  a  piece  of  cork.  This  droop- 
ing habit  not  only  protects  the  blooms,  but  adds 
greatly  to  their  beauty,  as  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  flower  can  be  seen  to  perfection.  C. 
citrina  should  be  suspended  from  the  roof.     When 
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mounting  them  on  teak  rafts,  which  suit  them  best, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  bulbs  placed 
downwards.  Water  freely  in  the  growing  season  ; 
aftrrwards  withhold  the  supply. — S.  B.  G.,  JVcw- 
hr'uhji'. 

Odontoglossum  elegans. — This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  cirrhosum  and  0. 
cristatum.  That  the  first  named  is  one  of  the 
parents  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but,  judging  from 
the  plant  which  was  recently  in  bloom  at  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  the  second  parent  is  very 
likely  0.  Halli.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  somewhat  narrow,  with  much  the 
character  of  those  of  O.  cirrhosum,  yellowish  white 
blotched  with  chocolate;  lip  triangular  in  shape, 
toothed  on  the  disc,  white  in  front,  with  a  large 
bright  brown  blotch  on  the  centre,  with  a  U'.vi  spots 
of  the  same  colour  near  the  apex,  crest  deep  yellow. 
A  coloured  plate  of  this  form  appeared  in  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  27(;.— G. 

Dendrobium  Dalhousianutn. — I  send  you  a 
piece  of  1).  Dalhuusianum.  The  plant  is  4  feet 
U  inches  high,  carrying  seven  sjjikes  of  flower  and 
was  imported  from  Burmah  about  four  years  ago. — 
G.  T.  S.,  Godst07ie. 

*^*  Tlie  inflorescence  sent  represented  a  very 
fine  form  of  this  superb  species.  The  flowers 
measured  i  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
rich  creamy  yellow  suffused  with  soft  rose  colour; 
lip  recurved  in  front,  white,  crested  all  over  with 
short  filaments,  the  basal  part  being  lined  with 
crimson,  and  bearing  on  each  side  a  large  eye-like 
spot  of  bright  crimson-purple.  The  i)lant  is  a  tall 
grower';  therefore,  those  with  small  houses  only  can- 
not accommodate  it;  but  where  space  will  admit  of 
its  culture  it  should  never  be  absent  from  a  collec- 
tion, as  no  finer  species  has  hitherto  been  intro- 
daced.— Ed. 


inexcusable  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  because 
moderate  gathering  of  wild  flowers  by  those  who 
really  love  them  would  do  no  harm;  when  we  gather 
blossoms  from  our  gardens,  we  not  only  abstain 
from  following  Mr.  Coleman's  suggestion  as  to  beat- 
ing the  beds  With  mats,  but  are  careful  not  to 
trample  them  with  our  feet;  and  anybody  with 
right  feeling  would  act  in  the  same  way  in  a  Cow- 
slip field  or  on  a  Primrose  bank. — E.C.M.,  Luoluihcr. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum  gloriosuxn. — Avery  handsome  form 
of  this  fragrant  species  is  now  flowering  at  Selburne, 
iStrcatham,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Southgate.  The  flowers 
are  large,  sepals  and  pet.ils  white,  irregularly  spotted  with 
chestnut  brown.  This  variety  was  imported  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  O.  na3vium  niajus,  but  although  it  is  not 
the  latter  variety,  it  is  a  very  distmct  and  charming  plant, 
and  equally  as  Iree  growing  and  hardy  as  the  typical  glorio- 
sum. — U. 

Lselia  purpurata  alba. — I  send  by  parcels  post  a 
flower  of  Laslia  purpurata,  which  I  shall  bo  much  obliged  by 
your  iaforming  me  through  your  journal  if  it  be  any  special 
variety.  It  is  taken  from  an  imported  plant  purchased  in 
1SS4,  and  has  at  the  present  time  sixteen  fuHy-expanded 
blooms,  and  has  been  in  flower  during  the  last  fortnight. — 
W.  w.  Bkown. 

*,*  A  very  tine  form  of  Lielia  purpurata  alba,  the  flowers 
measuring  8  inches  across.  We  have  seen  varieties  in  which 
the  sepals  were  wider,  consequently  forming  a  fuller  flower, 
—lie.  

Destruction  of  wild  flowers. — I  am  much 
interested  in  what  Jlr.  Coleman  .says  about  the 
fashion  of  gathering  lovely  wild  flowers  in  such 
quantities,  and  so  carelessly  as  to  destroy  them,  and 
not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  woods  in  which  they 
grow,  especially  in  places  like  Eastnor  Park,  where 
they  are  only  half  wild.  This  is,  I  truly  believe,  a 
mere  fashion,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  real  flower- 
lovers  would  act  so  ruthlessly.  We  are  not  free 
from  the  pest  even  in  this  region.  In  that  remark- 
able geographical  formation,  the  angle  between  the 
Loch  running  up  to  Fort  William  and  Loch  Eil 
proper,  there  are  several  islets ;  one  of  these  is  called 
the  Lily  Island,  because  it  is,  or,  alas !  was,  nearly 
covered  with  single  Daffodils.  Tradition  says  they 
are  not  really  native  plants,  "that  there's  no  the 
like  o'  them  in  the  country,"  but  that  they  came 
from  France  to  decorate  an  ancient  garden  belong- 
ing to  a  castle  built  on  the  island  by  a  Lochiel  of 
some  remote  period.  Thus  these  beautiful  flowers 
have  occupied  the  same  spot  for  centuries,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  the  modern  craze  for 
wild  flowers  has  reached  Lochaber;  people  have 
gone  over  in  boats  to  the  Lily  Island,  not  only 
gathering  the  blossoms,  but  digging  up  the  roots, 
so  that  this  year  no  Daffodils  were  to  be  found 
when  a  reasonable  number  were  required  for  the 
Easter  decoration  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Fort 
William.    This  wanton  mischief  is  more  completely 
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The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  fruit  and 
floral  committees  was  held  in  the  conservatory,  and 
was  rendered  very  attractive  by  the  groups  of  Koses, 
&c.,  exhibited. 

The  following  first-class  certificates  were  awarded, 
viz. : — 

Narcissus  Captain  Nelson.— A  very  hand- 
some variety  of  the  large  trumpet  section,  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow  colour,  with  lighter  petals.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Barr  and  Son. 

Narcissi  Gloria  Mundi,  Glory  of  Letden, 
Madame  W.  de  Graaf. — All  of  these  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  jSon. 

Primula  Sieboldi  (Ware's  White).— A  pure 
white  variety  with  large  flowers.  Show-n  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware. 

Fritillaria  pallidiflora. — A  variety  with 
pale  yellow  flowers  and  a  few  dark  spots.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  was  doubtless  the 
Cypripediums  staged  in  competition  for  the  A'eitch 
memorial  prize,  for  which  there  were  two  com- 
petitors, viz.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell,  and  Jlr.  G.  F.  Tautz,  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith.  The  group  from  Mr.  Measures  was 
perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  Lady's  Slipper 
Orchids  which  has  ever  been  staged  in  public  com- 
petition in  this  country.  It  consisted  of  about 
fifty  varieties  and  double  that  number  of  plants. 
The  artistic  manner  in  which  the  plants  were 
arranged,  and  their  different  forms  and  colours  so 
well  contrasted,  amply  proved  that  these  plants  are 
most  effective  and  ornamental  even  without  the 
addition  of  other  flowers.  The  most  notable  kinds 
were  C.  euryandrum,  superciliare,  selligerum, 
Robelini,  Lawrenceanum,  laivigatum,  caudatum  in 
variety,  ciliolare,  Curtisi,  cardinale,  Druryi,  ver- 
nisium,  Stonei,  Argus  in  variety,  various  forms  of 
barbatum  and  Boxalli,  and  numerous  others.  The 
plants  were  arranged  in  a  groundwork  of  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  and  small  Palms,  so  that  the  pots  in 
which  they  were  growing  were  completely  hidden. 
This  group  deservedly  received  the  prize.  Mr. 
Tautz  exhibited  C.  Lawrenceanum,  niveum,  pu- 
bescens,  Peteri,  Sedeni,  Lowi,  Druryi,  barbatums  in 
variety,  ciliolare,  Boxalli,  &c. — in  all  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  varieties. 

Mr.  G.  Cragg,  nurseryman,  Crouch  End,  sent  a 
group  of  seedling  Auriculas. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  staged  a 
group  of  Polyanthus  in  several  varieties,  all  very 
handsome. 

From  Mr.  Miles,  nurseryman,  Shoreham,  came 
plants  of  a  new  Regal  Pelargonium  named  Pearl. 
It  appears  robust  and  dwarf  in  habit  and  very  flori- 
ferous,  flowers  semi-double,  pure  white,  with  just  a 
spot  or  two  of  carmine.  It  will  no  doubt  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular  for  furnishing  purposes  as  well  as 
for  cutting  from. 

Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Roseflold,  Sevenoaks,  ex- 
hibited three  plants  representing  as  many  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  all  remarkable  for  size  and 
fulness  of  flower. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth,  new  plant  merchant,  Clapham 
Park,  sent  Cymbidium  tigrinum  and  a  curious  new 
hybrid  Odontoglossum,  which  received  the  provi- 
sional name  of  Carderi.  It  is  very  distinct,  and 
will  probably  prove  to  be  a  fine  variety  with  further 
cultivation. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith, 
sent  a  small  plant  of  the  curious  and  rare  Odonto- 
glossum Schillerianum,  cut  flowers  of  several  va- 
rieties of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  Phatenopsis 
Sanderiana. 

Mr.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross, 
sent  cut  Roses,  many  of  which  were  of  great  excel- 
lence, particularly  a  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  which  were  of  a  most  exquisite 
tint  of  rosy  peach.  Other  fine  blooms  were  Madame 
Jules  Mai-gottin,  Marie  A'an  Houtte,  Amazon, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Lambard,  Charles 
Lefebvrc,  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  alba  rosea.  A  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  recommended. 

A  group  of  Narcissi  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  the  blooms  were 
not  overcrowded,  and  being  arranged  with  their 
own  foliage  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  their  appear- 
ance at  this  date  clearly  indicating  the  unusually 
late  spring.  The  group  was  awarded  a  silver  Bank- 
sian medal.  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel, 
Waterloo  Road,  were  awarded  a  bronze  Banksian 
medal  for  a  large  group  of  Narcissi,  &c.,  these  also 
being  tastefully  arranged  with  their  natural  foli- 
age. Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  staged 
a  large  group  of  Narcissi  and  miscellaneous  plants 
and  flowers,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.  Mr.  E.  H.  Ivrelage,  Haarlem,  sent 
a  collection  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nurseries,  Woking, 
staged  a  group  of  hardy  Azaleas,  consisting  of  some 
very  fine  forms  of  mollis  and  numerous  plants  of  A. 
pontica  narcissiflora,  the  flowers  of  which  are  soft 
lemon-yellow,  semi-double,  and  very  fragrant;  also 
several  plants  of  Cydonia  japonicaSimonsi,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  very  large  and  rich  deep  crimson  in 
colour. 

Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  showed 
flowers  of  his  very  fine  strain  of  Calceolarias. 

Messrs.  Todman  and  Sons,  Upper  Tooting,  sent 
seedling  Rhododendron  javanicum. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a 
remarkably  fine  group  of  Roses  in  pots.  They  con- 
sisted of  well-grown  dwarf  plants  edged  in  front 
with  a  row  of  trays  of  cut  bloom;  the  most  notable 
flowers  in  the  collection  were  Magna  Charta,  Coun- 
tess of  Rosebery,  Duke  of  Teck,  Grace  Darling, 
Madame  Falcot,  Camoens,  Glory  of  Waltham,  Vio- 
lette  Bouyer,  La  France,  Marechal  Niel,  Captain 
Christy,  Devoniensis,  Red  Dragon,  Alexander  Ber- 
nais,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Crown  Prince,  Niphetos, 
John  Hopper,  Dr.  Andry,  and  M.  Furtado.  A 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons  staged  a  fine  lot  of  cut 
trusses  of  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  of  wonderful 
size  and  shape,  the  best  being  W.  Bcalby,  rosy 
scarlet;  Rev.  R.  D.  Harris,  soft  salmon-scarlet; 
Sissy,  salmon,  shaded  orange  and  pink ;  Ruby,  rosy 
scarlet,  white  eye;  Norah,  blush  white;  Mrs.  Millar, 
dark  crimson ;  Mrs.  Johnson,  rose ;  International, 
white,  very  large  ;  Lady  Francis  Russell,  clear  rose- 
pink  ;  C.  H.  Swinstead,  vermilion  ;  Aspasia,  white ; 
Edith  Pearson,  rosy  salmon  ;  Mrs.  David  Saunders, 
pale  lilac-pink;  and  Lady  Chesterfield,  salmon, 
suffused  with  orange. 

Fruit  committee. — Mr. Norman,  Hatfield  House 
Gardens,  sent  six  remarkably  fine  bunches  of  Lady 
Domies  Seedling  Grape,  which  had  been  ripened  in 
the  last  week  in  September,  188(.).  The  berries  were 
as  fresh  and  plump  as  they  were  at  that  time.  Black 
Hamburghs  of  this  season's  growth  came  from  Mr. 
W.  F.  Hume  Dick,  Thames  Ditton,  who  also  sent  a 
scarlet-flesh  Melon  called  Thames  Ditton  Hero. 
This  the  committee  wished  to  see  again.  A  seed- 
ling green-flesh  Melon  came  from  Mr.  Parker,  Impney 
Gardens,  Droitwich,  and  Mr.  Goodacre,  The  Gardens, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  senta  dish  of  fair-sized  Elvas- 
ton  Long-keeping  Onions.  Fromthesociety'sgardens 
at  Chiswick  were  sent  several  varieties  of  Rhubarb. 
Scientific  Committee. 
Peristeria  cerina  and  I',  i/uttat/i. — Mr.  O'Brien 
exhibited  two  flowers,  one  yellow  the  other  spotted, 
believed  to  have  been  borne  by  the  same  plant,  and 
characteristic  of  these  two  species.  It  was  suggested 
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that  they  might  prove  to  be  male  and  female  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Ridley  undertook  to  examine  and  report 
upon  them. 

Langicorn  heetle  in  Saccolahium  casUste. — Mr. 
Pascoe  exhibited  a.live  specimen  taken  from  a  stem. 
It  proved  to  be  Diaxenes  Taylori,  from  Moulmein,  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Leuc&jiim  trichophyllum. — Rev.  C.  W.  Dod  showed 
a  specimen  of  this  plant.  Though  figured  in  an 
early  volume  of  "  Curtis's  Magazine,"  it  appears  to 
have  been  lost.     It  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

Daffodils,  hybrids. — He  also  showed  a  number  of 
native  hybrids  between  N.  poeticus  and  N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus.  They  grow  in  abundance  and  great 
variety  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees, 
since  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  both  these 
species  flower  simultaneously,  and  not  separately, 
as  in  England.  They  are  called  "  Bernards"  in  their 
native  home. 

Eiicmymus  vara. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  sprays  of 
the  common  green  Euonymus  with  yellowish  young 
foliage.  They  were  received  from  M.  Max  Cornu. 
The  yellow  tint  disappears  as  the  season  advances ; 
the  cause  was  attributed  by  the  secretary  to  cold, 
as  he  had  noticed  transplanted  Bluebells  remained 
yellow-green  until  the  temperature  rose,  when  they 
suddenly  became  green.  Mr.  Murray  corroborated 
this  fact,  and  added  that  corn  will  sometimes  be- 
come yellow  again  on  return  of  cold  weather. 

Tali}}  hiilh  abnormat — Dr.  Masters  also  showed 
bulbs  in  which  one  of  the  lowermost  scales  had  be- 
come bent  downwards;  an  axillary  bulbil  had  grown 
downwards  in  conjunction  with  it.  Mr.  Dod  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  Bluebells  and  Crocuses  sometimes 
bore  bulbs  on  dependent  axes  below  the  parent 
bulb ;  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for 
this  peculiarity. 

The  following  communications  were  received  from 
Mr.  Plowright : — 

Distorted  Crocus  leaves. — "  The  Crocus  leaves  sent 
herewith  present  a  curious  distorted  appearance  to- 
wards their  extremities  that  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  usually  becomes 
more  marked  later  on.  At  first  sight  one  would 
imagine  it  due  to  some  mechanical  injury,  but  this 
I  believe  not  to  be  the  case.  The  plants  from  which 
these  specimens  are  taken  have  had  their  leaves 
similarly  distorted  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Whether  it  be  the  work  of  an  insect  or  not,  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  any  member  of  the 
committee  who  may  be  familiar  with  this  diseased 
condition."  This  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  is 
due  to  chill  or  other  cause  which  prevents  the  leaves 
escaping  freely  from  their  sheaths. 

Larch  disease. — "  Most  likely  several  diseases  are 
included  in  the  term  '  Larch  disease,'  as  one  fre- 
quently sees  it  employed  in  various  semi-scientific 
periodicals.  The  specimens  in  question  were  ob- 
tained last  autumn  near  Aberdeen  in  one  of  the 
excursions  of  the  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Society. 
Professor  Trail  pointed  out  to  me  the  large  number 
of  young  Larches  which  were  thus  injured.  During 
the  following  week,  while  at  Hereford,  I  searched 
in  vain  for  specimens  of  this  disease,  nor  have  I 
been  more  successful  with  the  Larches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  specimens  sent  herewith  were  living 
at  the  time  they  were  procured,  the  leaves  attached 
to  them  being  quite  green.  The  peculiar  swellings 
of  the  affected  branches  being  like  those  produced 
by  the  Podosomata  on  Junipers — more  or  less  fusi- 
form—there is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  mycelium 
of  a  fungus,  Peziza  Willkommi.  The  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  branches  and  the  structure  of  the 
fungus,  &c.,  are  well  shown  in  R.  Hartig  Lehrbuch 
der  Baumkraukheiten,  pi.  xi.  The  specimens  show 
the  fusiform  swellings  of  the  branches  and  the 
Peziza  Willkommi  in  situ.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  those  who  confine  their  attention  to  the  exa- 
mination of  herbarium  species  that  no  difference 
exists  between  P.  Willkommi  and  P.  calycina. 
Without  doubt  the  perfect  fungi  resemble  each 
other  closely  in  external  appearance  and  in  spore 
measurements,  but  their  lite  history  is  distinct,  the 
former  affecting  living  trees,  the  latter  dead  ones. 
A  similar  case  in  point  occurs  with  the  two  tecidia, 
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which  in  this  county  occur  upon  Ranunculus 
repens,  the  one  of  which  is  connected  with  Puccinia 
Magnusiana  on  Reed  and  the  other  with  Uromyces 
po;T3.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish these  ajcidia  from  one  another,  either  by 
their  external  appearance  or  by  their  spore 
measurements,  but  their  life  history  is  abundantly 
distinct."  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Murray  that  Peziza,  a  purely  superficial  fungus, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  disease,  but  only  followed  it. 

Cymbidium  tigrimim. — A  finely  grown  specimen 
of  this  plant  was  exhibited  by  ftlessrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder  and  Co.,  Clapham.  It  was  figured  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5457.  A  botanical  certificate 
was  awarded  for  it. 

Arisa-ma  tripliylhim. — A  North  American  Aroid, 
green  var.,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ridley  ;  the  usual 
form  is  more  showy,  having  purple  spathe  with 
bars. 

Dracimculus  creticus  (Schott). — This  powerfully 
odoriferous  Aroid  from  Crete  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  observed  that  it  proved  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  during  the  last  two  winters. 

Sisyrinchium  fHfoliiim,  from  the  Falkland 
Islands;  Iris  lineata  (Foster),  from  the  Caucasus; 
Arctotis  aureola,  A.  revoluta,  and  A.  arborescens 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Lynch. 

Narcissus  committee. — The  last  meeting  o^ 
the  committee  for  this  season  was  held  at  South 
Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  May  10.  Among  the  spe- 
cimens received  were  a  seedling  from  Emperor, 
registered  as  Glory  of  Leyden,  a  seedling  from  Em- 
press X  moschatus,  registered  as  Madame  de  Graaff, 
and  a  variety  of  tridymus,  which  the  committee 
desired  to  see  again  ;  all  from  M.  de  Graaff.  Tridy- 
mus, raised  by  Mr.  Ravvson,  registered  as  A.  Rawson. 
From  Dr.  AVallace,  a  citron-coloured  double  form  of 
incomparabilis,  with  the  corona  entirely  suppressed, 
similar  to  what  appears  sometimes  as  a  sport  in 
sulphureus  plenus.  It  was  doubted  whether  it 
would  prove  constant.  In  some  cases  only  half  the 
flower  sports  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Ware  showed  a 
flower  similar  to  the  above,  together  with  a  single 
form,  which  had  been  cut  from  the  same  bulb  of 
the  variety  known  as  semipartitus.  Mr.  Barr  sent 
a  flower  observed  among  collected  bulbs  of  moscha- 
tus in  which  three  of  the  anthers  and  stamens  on 
one  side  were  beginning  to  form  a  double  flower. 
A  natural  hybrid,  a  variety  of  N.  Bernardi,  was  re- 
gistered as  H.  P.  Buxton  ;  and  Mr.  Barr  also  showed 
a  collection  of  triandrus  illustrating  the  great  va- 
riation in  form.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  register 
the  variety  which  had  been  known  as  Burbidgei 
conspicuus  under  the  name  Constance,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  might  occur  between  it 
and  the  variety  of  Barri  called  consjiicuus,  as  also 
in  order  to  caiTy  out  the  principle  of  naming  all 
garden  forms  and  hyltrids  in  the  manner  adopted  by 
florists,  and  not  in  the  manner  adopted  by  botanists. 
— C.  R.  ScRASE-DiCKiNS,  Mon.  See. 


SHORT  NOTES— VARIOUS. 


Scottish  Pansy  Society.  — We  note  that  the  date  of 
this  society 's  exhibition  has  b^en  altered  fr^m  the  I7th  to  the 
24th  of  June,  on  account  of  the  Jubilee  holiday. 

Chrysanthemum    show   and    conference.— The 

council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  resolved  not 
to  hold  ihe  proposed  Chrysanthemum  show  and  conference 
which  had  been  fixed  for  November  S  and  0  next. 

Dresden  International  Ho-ticultural  Fx'^ibi- 

tion. — At  this  *-how.  which  opened  on  the  7'h  inst.,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurperies,  Upper 
HoUowav,  was  awarded  two  trold  medals  and  prize  of  honour 
for  collection  of  Orchids,  new  and  rare  plants,  Cyclamens, 
Amaryllids,  Himantophyllums,  "The  Orchid  Album,"  and 
his  various  other  horticultiu-al  works. 

Basic  slag".—"  F.  H."  can  p^et  basic  slaer  from  Mr.  9.  M. 
Thomson,  manure  raannf.acturer,  Lanark,  by  steamer  from 
Glasgow  to  Liverpool. ~M.  G. 

Mushrooms.— Can  you  tell  me  what  the  enclosed  is? 
Is  it  a  Jilushroom  or  a  fungus?  It  corals  up  in  my  Mush- 
room beds,  but  I  am  afr.iid  to  use  it. — M.  C. 

*»*  Tile  Mushroom  sent  is  a  perfectly  genuine  one.  but  it 
belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  perhai  s  inferior  variety.  It  must 
not  bo  assumed  that  inferior  Mushrooms  always  arise  from 
inferior  spawn.  Gjnd  spawn  under  bad  conditions  of  growtii 
will  give  rise  to  inferior  Mushrooms.  Our  correspondent's 
example  is  S  inches  across,  dark  sooty  brown  in  colour  on 


the  top,  rather  thin  in  the  flesh  (for  so  large  a  specimen), 
and  with  a  comparatively  thin  and  lanky  stem.  A  very  dis- 
tinct form  — W.  G.  S. 


LAW. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A  TENANT  FOR  CUTTING 

DOWN  SHRUBS. 
The  action  (Smith  r.  Oliver)  was  brought  to  recover 
damages  for  waste  caused  by  the  defendant  in  cut- 
ting down  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  grounds  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant  denied  the  damage. 
The  plaintiff  is  an  accountant  and  agent  at  War- 
rington. About  ten  years  ago  he  bought  what  was 
described  as  a  "  charming  little  place  "  called  Bryn 
y  Gwynt,  at  Pant  Asaph,  Flintshire.  The  house  and 
grounds  were  subsequently  let  to  the  defendant,  at 
a  rental  of  £30  per  year,  and  during  his  tenancy 
the  trees  and  shrubs  were  cut  down.  The  place, 
which  was  formerly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
Evergreens,  had  been,  it  was  alleged,  denuded  of  its 
most  beautiful  feature,  and  its  letting  value  was 
therefore  reduced.  Several  landscape  gardeners 
gave  evidence,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
value  of  the  house  and  grounds  liad  been  reduced 
by  £250  to  £300  through  the  cutting  down  of  the 
trees.  The  plaintiff  said  he  let  the  house  to  the 
ilefendent  at  a  reduced  rental  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  trim  the  grounds.  The  Judge  said 
there  were  several  ways  of  trimming  grounds,  as  one 
man  might  trim  a  garden  by  keeping  up  the  trees  in 
a  particular  way,  and  another  man  might  trim  it  by 
letting  in  sun  and  air.  Mr.  Collins  contended  that 
none  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  to  the  stumps. 
The  house  was  damp,  and  what  the  defendant  did 
was  with  the  view  of  letting  in  light  and  air.  Mr. 
Johnson,  manager  to  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  nur- 
serymen, Chester,  and  other  witnesses,  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  way  in  which  the  trees  had 
been  pruned  and  cut  improved  their  condition.  In 
summing  ujj,  the  Judge  said  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  other  witnesses  for  the  defendant 
was  entitled  to  much  weight.  In  his  opinion  there 
was  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  the  large  claim 
the  plaintiff  had  made.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 


Death  of  Wr.  G-.  Ford  —"We  are  torry  to  bear  of  the 
dei-th  of  Mr.  G,-  Ford,  wbo  had  for  many  years  been  gardener 
to  Earl  Cowpcr  at  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire. 


Names    of  plants  —IV.  J.,  Dover.— I,  Aspleniuro  Adi- 
autum-nigrum  ;    2.    Davahia  elegans ;  3,    Adiantum  rnacro- 

phyllum  ;    4,  Lindsasa  trapeziformis. /.  //.  IF  ,  Andovt^'-. — 

1,  Leptogramma  villoma ;  2,  Lomiriopsis  heteromorpha ; 
:i,     Rliipidnpteris    peltata  ;     4,     Elaphoglossum    rubigin.*- 

sum,  O.    li_,    Grenmck.  —  1,    Trichomanes    anceps ;    2, 

T.    pyxidiferum  ;    3,    Hymenophjllum    caudiculatum  ;    4, 

Feea    spicatum.  H.     W.     'W.,    1) •rdicsUr.  —  X.    Adiantum 

formoaum  ;   2.  Asplenium  lucidum  ;   3,   Todea  supeibi;   4, 

Lycopodum    cl.ivatum.  G.     f..     Ma  (fole. —  1,    B  ronii 

elatior ;  2,  Erica  affinis ;  3,  Ct-ropf-gia  Gard-ieri;   4,  Taher- 

naimontana   coronaria;    5,    Tetratheca   vertici  lata. S  k- 

kim. — 1,  Rhododenron  Nutralli  ;  2,  R.  Gibsoui  ;  3,  R. 
ciliatum  ;  4.  R.  jav.inicum,  pale  coloured  variety.  —  /  5. — 
1,  Oncioium  al  i^simum  ;  2,  Cattl-^ya  arat  tbystioa  ;  3,  Eury- 

cles  Cunn'nghami  ;  4,  Euchaus  granditlora ir.  IV.  W.— 

I.  Saccolabium  Cilce-Jus  ;  2,  Oncidium  insculptum ;  3,  O. 

sircudes;  4,  Liasochilus  Krebsl T.J  ,  Mdihttrnf. — 1,  Mas- 

devallia  Reichenb  ichiana  ;  2,  M.  triaristella  ;  3,  Cymbidium 

pendulum;   4,  Catlleya  amethyt-tina. J.  Goo'f. — 1,   Den- 

drobium  transparens  ;  2,  D.  Jamesianum  ;  3,  D.  eburn  um  ; 

4,    D.  tortile    rosenm  ;    5,    D.    chrysotoxum, J.    T.   B. 

-I,   Lycaate    macropliylla ;    2,    Oucidium    aureum ;    3,    O. 

in-culptu'»  ;    4,    O  lontoglossum    heve. /.     H.,    Norlh 

Devon  —  Streptosoli  n  .Tame^joni. /.  /.,  Slone. — Af^a^'anthua 

umbellatus. L.   H — 1,  Allium  neapolitanum  ;    2,  Acacia 

armata  ;  3,  Cytisua  racemosus  ;  4,  Epiphyllinn  speces, 
cannot  name  from  specimen  sent ;  5.  ai  parently  a  Fuchsia, 

cannot  name  from  le.tv«-a  only J.   .s.  M — l,   Naicis-us 

pseudo-Narcissus;  2,  appears  to  be  N.  Mary  Aod  r.on;  3,  N 

capax  ;  4,  N.  incomparabilis. Capt.  D  ,  Stirfine;. — Primula 

farinos'. J.  C.   tV.—  \,  Primula  Sieboldi  lilncma  ;  2,  Fritil- 

laria  Meleagria ;  3,  Ophelia  cojymbosa;  4.  Thalictnim  ant- 

monoides  ;  5,  (J,  7,  varieties  of  yparaxis  tricolor. Ilm'tus. 

—  Gesnera  macrantha  ;  cannot  name  v.rie  ies  of  Gloxinias. 

A.   S     W  ,    f/.Wviv(/;/f'.  — Winter  Aconite  (Erai. thus  hye- 

n-ialis).  If  you  require  this  plant  1  irgety  and  quickly,  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  obtain  flowering  bulbs,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  any  nurseryman  for  a  few  shillings  per 

hundred M.   G.  S  -  Specimen  insufficient ,  kindly  send 

flowers. Kvnt. — Yellow   flower   Oucidium   sessile  ;    sm  11 

dotted  flower  Restrepia  elegans  ;  otlicr  flower  Miltonia,  name 

next  week. B.  Sell,  Worlhinff. — You  will  find  a  notice  of 

ilie  Pelargonium  in  report  of  Kensington  show  of  this  week. 

Names  of  fruits.— 7".    r— The  small  fruit  is  Beurr^ 
Rauce  ;  the  other,  Beurr^  Gris  d'Hiver, 
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FORESTRY  NOTES. 

Shrubs  for  the  skaside.— Judging  from  tlie 
very  limited  number  of  shrubs  that  is  usuiilly 
seen  in  maritime  gardens,  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  few  indeed  are  the  members  of  such  that 
will  succeed  under  these  conditiuns.  This  is, 
liowever,  quite  a  mistake,  as  from  rather  long 
exi)erience  in  a  seaside  district  we  have  fdund 
out  that  the  number  of  both  trees  and  shrubs  is 
by  no  means  meagre,  and  includes  some  of  our 
most  ornamental-foliaged  and  flowering  subjects. 
The  Escallonias  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  planting  in  seaside  gardens,  and  grow  witli 
a  lu.xuriance  there  that  it  is  unusual  to  see  even 
in  warm  inland  situations.  Two  or  three  kinds 
of  Myrtle  maj-  in  many  of  the  maritime  Car- 
narvonshh-e  gardens  be  seen  flourishing  to  such 
an  extent  that  dwellers  in  inland  districts  feel 
vexed  that  tliey  cannot  imitate  them.  Then, 
again,  we  have  the  tree  Purslane  (Atriplex 
Halimus),  the  Coluteas,  Box  Thorn  (Lycium 
europfeum),  Lilacs  of  sorts,  the  Tree  Groundsel 
(Raccharis  halimifolia),  tlie  pretty  -  berried, 
silvery-foliaged  Sea  Buckthorn,  Fabiana  imbri- 
cata,  the  Pittosporunis,  Aloysia  citriodora,  or 
the  lemon-scented  Verbena,  and  hosts  of  other 
shrubs  tliat  time  and  space  will  not  permit  of 
our  mentioning  at  present.  Amongst  trees  par- 
ticular mention  may  be  made  of  the  Sycamore 
and  Willow,  the  Aleppo  Pine  (Finns  halepensis), 
Pinus  Pinaster,  and  Ouju-essus  macrocarpa.  The 
list  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  will  l)e  [lerhaps 
in  an  article  devoted  to  the  most  suitable  trees 
and  shrubs  for  planting  along  the  sea  coast. 

Filling  up  gaps  in  live  fences.  —  This  is  an 
operation  that  rarely  receives  the  amount  of 
attention  it  deserves,  for  when  attended  to  in 
time  anil  properly  executed  it  is  productive  of 
very  great  gootl  by  maintaining  the  hedges  in  a 
sound  and  perfect  condition.  From  many 
causes  woodland  live  fences  are  apt  to  get  gappy 
and  broken,  and  which,  if  not  attended  to  in 
time  and  the  work  well  performed,  soon  tell  a 
tale  and  necessitate  extra  expenses  in  many 
■n-ays.  Where  Quicks  are  to  be  substituteil  fur 
such  as  have  died  out,  only  those  of  strong 
growth  and  with  plenty  of  bushj'  roots  should 
be  used.  It  is  well  also  to  take  out  the  old  and 
exhausted  soil  from  the  line  of  fence,  and  sub- 
stitute instead  that  of  good  quality  from  an  ad- 
joining field  or  wood.  Great  care  is  necessary 
in  digging  out  or  grubbing  up  the  dead  plants 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  cutting  or  maiming 
of  the  roots  of  the  adjoining  live  Quicks,  but  this 
is  easily  enough  avoided  by  carefully  picking 
out  the  soil  and  well  loosening  it  up  before 
using  the  spade.  A  few  poles  materially  assist 
in  strengthening  such  newly  fiUed-up  gaps 
until  such  time  as  the  Quicks  have  become 
strong  and  established.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  have  a  few  extra  strong  picked  plants  of  the 
Quick,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  or  Privet  set  aside 
in  the  home  nursery  for  tilling  up  such  gaps  in 
woodland  fences. 

Tree    guards.  —  These    should    always    be 
erected  of  sufficient  height  to   prevent   horses 
and  cattle,  the  former  in  particular,  barking  the 
stems  and  browsing  on  the  branches  of  valuable 
trees  and  shrubs.     For  trees  whose  stems  are 
destitute  of  branches  for  10  feet  or  so  from  the 
ground,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  nail  uprightly 
small  poles  to  a  circular  hoop  placed  around  the 
tree's  stem  at  6  feet  from  ground  level,  the  ends  ' 
of  the  ])oles  bemg  driven  into  the  soil  for  half  a  ' 
foot.       The   hoop   should    not    be    placed   too  ' 
tightly  around  the  tree's  stem,  and  the  points 


of  the  upright  poles  which  project  above -tliis 
may  be  sharjily  pointed,  thus  preventing  to  a 
great  extent  horses  reaching  over  to  bark  the 
stem  and  branches.  Ordinary  wire  netting  has 
also  been  recommended  for  preventing  horses, 
itc,  from  gnawing  the  bark  of  standard  speci- 
men trees  ;  but  here,  at  lea-st,  this  method  of 
prevention  has  not  met  with  much  encourage- 
ment. The  netting,  from  its  rough  surface,  acts 
as  a  capital  rubbing-post  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  stem  of  the  tiec,  and  is  thus  apt  to 
get  torn  off ;  while  it  is  dangerous,  from  the 
horses'  shoes  getting  entangled  in  the  meshes. 

Protecting  small  plants  from  frost. — 
Seedling  forest  stuff  that  has  been  transplanted 
from  the  seed  beds  <iuring  the  past  seasim  wUl 
require  a  certain  amount  of  protection  during 
frosty  weather,  for  as  everyone  wlio  is  ac- 
quainted with  nursery  wnrk  knows  that  verj' 
considerable  damage  is  often  inflicted  on  young 
stock  by  their  being  lifted  bodily  from  the  soil 
during  severe  winter  weather.  We  have  found 
the  flat  branches  of  Spnice  Fir  or  those  of 
Al)ies  Douglasi  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  in 
preserving  the  young  plants  against  damage  ; 
indeed,  even  during  the  most  intense  frost  a 
double  layer  of  these  branches  will  preserve 
even  half-hardy  subjects.  The  branches  may  be 
laid  flat  on  the  beds  in  the  case  of  seedlings,  or 
pegged  down  between  the  lines  of  plants  in  the 
borders,  while  as  a  screen  for  nertdy  planted 
out,  half-hardy  Conifers  they  may  be  warped 
out  and  in  between  the  bars  of  hurdles,  and 
these  placed  around  the  trees  to  be  protected. 
Until  thoroughlj'  established,  or  as  it  were 
acclimatised  to  the  situation,  the  finer  Azaleas, 
Rhodudendrons,  itc,  will  be  all  the  better  for 
such  a  screen  placed  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  beds  or  brakes.  During  fine,  open  weather 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  branch  covering 
from  seed  beds,  as  owing  to  the  branches  being 
placed  flat  and  excluding  the  light  the  foliage  is 
apt  to  sufl'er  in  consequence. 

Staking  newly  -  planted  trees. — Where 
trees  of  large  size  are  planted  out  firm  staking 
should  be  set  about  at  once.  This  is  rarely 
necessary  in  trees  of  less  size  than  say  C  feet, 
unless,  indeed,  the  situation  be  very  expo.sed 
and  the  plants  used  bushy  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  when  those  of  from  4  feet  upwards  may 
likewise  receive  attention.  Too  often  it  happens 
that  specimen  trees  are  planted  out  and 
allowed  to  rock  about  with  the  wind  until  the 
roots  become  so  maimed  and  barked  as  to  be 
totally  unfitted  for  their  proper  functions,  the 
result  of  which  is  premature  decay  of  the  tree. 
Staking  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive  a  matter 
that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  the  least  likeli- 
hood of  the  trees  being  root-shaken  it  should 
receive  early  and  careful  attention,  and  if  well 
d(_iue  at  the  first  will  require  but  little  after 
attention.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Mismanaged  planting'. — I  was  much  amused  in 
reading  ■•Yorkshireman's"  remarks  in  The  Garden, 
May  7  (p.  4:!1),  in  reference  to  planting,  and  I  think 
some  of  his  remarks  are  far  from  complimentary 
regarding  some  of  our  public  nurseries,  and  more 
especially  to  the  management  of  the  Corsican  Pine. 
I  am  fidly  convinced  that  where  "  Yorkshireman "' 
has  planted  one  Corsican  Fir  the  writer  has  planted 
ten,  and  I  may  say  the  same  with  all  other  plants. 
"Yorkshireman  "  says  frequent  transplanting  is  not 
worth  anything  it  the  roots  .nre  not  there.  I  always 
thought  that  frequent  transplanting  was  the  means 
and  object  of  getting  roots.  I  hold  that  the  Corsi- 
can Fir  will  die  off  in  most  cases  no  matter  when  or 
how  careful  the  operation  of  planting  is  performed. 
I  have  planted  thousands  of  them  both  from  homo 
and  public  nurseries,  and  always  had  losses,  and  I 
am  sure  that  most  planters  of  the  same  trees  will  be 
able  to  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.     Talk  of  planting 


in  September;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  most  foresters 
can  hardly  go  into  the  woods  or  moors  at  that 
season  on  account  of  the  game.  Then  as  to  the 
notch  or  slit  system  of  planting,  "  Yorkshireman" 
must  not  have  had  much  experience  of  this  plan,  as 
oidy  on  the  score  of  cheapness  can  he  recommend  it 
— a  very  great  object  in  forming  plantations,  I  hold. 
But  after  thirty  years' experience  in  the  management 
of  woods,  the  writer  could  show  "  Yorkshireman " 
hundreds  of  acres  covered  with  fine  healthy  trees  of 
Austrian,  Corsican,  and  Scotch  Pine,  and  all  planted 
on  the  notch  or  slit  system.  And  as  to  his  theory 
of  all  forest  trees  having  tap  roots,  I  miist  say  that 
it  is  quite  new  to  me.  I  will  close  by  asking.  Did 
he  ever  see  a  Spnice  Fir  with  a  tap  root .' — RuSTlcus. 

Abies    Douglasi   at   Jardine   Hall,  Dum- 
friesshire.—This   tree,    figured   in   Selby's    "Forest 
Trees,''  was  planted  in   1S28  as  a  seedling  2  feet 
high,  and  is  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  ■ 
Dropmore. 
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Owing  to  crows  building— as  this  year-for  the  last 

thirty  or  forty  years,  the  top  is  much  broken,  and, 
instead  of  TOteet  high,  might  have  been  105  feet  or 
even  more.— W.  H.  Maxwell. 

Creosoting  timber. — It  has  been  said  that  no 
process  of  treating  wood  by  chemicals  to  make  it 
durable  had  proved  a  success.  From  1838  to  1853 
four  processes  were  in  active  competition  for  public 
favour.  Creosote  proved,  after  fifteen  years"  experi- 
ence, most  reliable  and  stable.  About  this  time  the 
construction  of  railways  in  India  commenced,  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  native  timber  was  sub- 
ject to  rapid  destruction  by  decay,  and  the  East 
India  Railway  Company  were  forced  to  provide 
durable  material  for  their  permanent  way.  They 
accordingly  sent  out  large  quantities  of  creosoted 
sleepers,  and  after  an  experience  of  sixteen  years, 
pronounced  decidedly  in  favouTof  this  process.  The 
intensely  acrid  and  pungent  properties  of  acridine 
present  "in  the  creosote  proved  destructive  to  all 
insect  life.  In  1848  Jlr.  Bethell  creosoted  the  tele- 
graph poles  for  a  line  from  Foreham  to  Portsmouth, 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  In  1874  the  require- 
ments of  the  service  necessitated  the  removal  of 
these  poles,  and  when  taken  down  they  were  found 
as  sound  as  when  first  erected  in  1848,  twenty-six 
years.  In  1859  the  managers  of  the  railway  com- 
pany's line  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe,  ui  France, 
creosoted  their  sleepers.  Twenty  years  later  an 
examination  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion showed  that  not  a  single  sleeper  bore  the 
slightest  trace  of  decay.— J.  F.,  in  Country  GenUe- 
man. 

Pines  as  medicinal  agents. — Although  some 
forests  are  regarded  as  sources  of  malaria,  and  Oak 
trees  and  Hazel  bushes  have  been  counted  insalu- 
brious in  Europe,  like  the  Tamarind  tree  in  the 
East,  yet  the  air  of  Pine  forests  appears  always 
gratefiil  to  the  lungs,  and  has  been  considered  whole- 
.some,  although  of  its  absolute  curative  influence 
there  is  little  evidence,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult to  procure  such.  The  idea  of  Pine  forests 
exercising  a  balmy  influence  on  the  lungs  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  Pliny  considered  that  the  air  of  Pine 
forests  was  more  useful  in  phthisis  and  in  con- 
valescence from  acute  diseases  than  the  voyage  to 
Egypt  recommended  in  such  cases  in  those  days. 
Both  Bournemouth  and  Arcachon  at  the  present  da 
owe  a  good  deal  of  their  reputation  to  their  Pin.^ 
woods.    The  air  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  distinctly 
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sedative.  On  the  whole,  then,  tlie  air  of  the  Pine 
woods  of  the  Black  Forest  may  be  regarded  as  an 
element  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  value 
of  its  baths.  But  besides  merely  inhaling  the  air  of 
its  forests,  people  have  of  late  years  made  much  use 
of  the  products  of  Pine  in  baths,  vapour  baths,  and 
inhalations.  Even  this  is  not  entirely  modern,  for 
the  ancients  recommended  chiefly  the  internal  use 
of  decoctions  of  Strobili  and  of  Pine  tops,  and 
thought  Pine  nuts  very  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
chest ;  and  at  a  more  modern  time,  besides  the  in- 
ternal use  of  drinks  made  from  the  Spruce  and  the 
tar-water  so  long  in  vogue,  we  had  inhalations  of 
tar  and  of  various  resins.  The  ancients  did,  indeed, 
recommend  in  gout  baths  of  water  in  which  Cedar 
wood  had  been  boiled,  but  the  use  of  the  Pine  ex- 
tract bath  is  quite  modern.  It  has  spread  rapidly, 
and  is  in  use  at  Gleisweiler,  Rehburg,  Liebensteiii, 
Ruhla,  and  Eisenach.  These  aromatic  extracts  are 
procured  from  various  Pines — as  from  the  Abies 
excelsa  or  Norway  Spruce,  Silver  Fir,  Pinus  sylves- 
tris  or  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  maritima  or  Bordeaux 
Pine,  the  Weymouth  Pine ;  also  from  the  common 
Larch,  and  the  most  fragrant  of  all,  from  P.  Pumilio, 
the  Mountain  Pine.  The  baths  vary  considerably 
in  strength  and  in  odour,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  prepared.  The  commonest  way  of 
making  the  bath  is  by  adding  to  common  water  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  decoction  got  by  passing 
steam  through  the  young  Pine  tops. 


TREE  PLANTING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

The  planter  of  trees  on  a  small  scale  necessarily 
needs  a  greater  variety  of  trees  than  one  who  plants 
extensively ;  and  in  the  formation  of  plantations  it 
may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that,  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  effect,  there  are  various  trees  which  may 
be  employed  that  grow  tolerably  well  for  a  few 
years,  during  their  infancy  and  youth,  upon  soils 
that  are  not  strictly  appropriate  for  their  full  deve- 
lopment. These  will  produce  an  immediate  effect 
and  clothe  an  otherwise  bare  situation.  Handsome 
residences  are  often  seen  standing  upon  bare  sites, 
unaccompanied  by  the  necessary  linish  and  adorn- 
ment that  tree  growth  alone  can  confer.  Although 
suitability  of  soil  should  always  be  first  considered 
with  respect  to  the  trees  that  are  intended  to  stand 
permanently,  yet  by  having  recourse  to  a  few  quick- 
growing  ones,  the  desired  change  can  be  very  much 
hastened.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Poplar  tribe 
will  be  found  very  useful,  even  if  planted  with  the 
object  of  their  being  cut  down  when  the  more  highly- 
prized  but  slower-growing  trees  have  attained  suffi- 
cient size.  Of  these  Poplars,  the  Black  Italian 
(Popuhis  monilifera),  or  Necklace-bearing  Poplar, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  in 
growth;  the  Grey  Poplar,  too  (P. cauescens),  attains 
a  considerable  size  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of 
time,  as  will  also  the  Canadian  Poplar  (P.  cana- 
densis). This  latter  will  attain  a  height  of  50  feet 
in  twenty  years,  and  will  not  only  be  high,  but  be 
furnished  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  branches. 
The  White  and  Bedford  Willows  might  also  be 
associated  with  the  Poplars.  These  Poplars  are  by 
no  means  favourites  with  many  people,  but  their  tail 
graceful  shape  serves  as  an  excellent  contrast  to 
round-headed  trees  of  a  diilerent  habit  of  growth. 

The  fastest-growing  trees  are  the  Willow,  Poplar, 
Alder,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  Lime ;  and  these  thrive 
best  in  moist  land  or  near  to  water,  but  if  the  soil  is 
deeply  trenched,  they  will  maintain  a  fair  growth 
for  some  years,  even  on  sandy  uplands  more  adapted 
for  coniferous  trees.  Upon  good  land,  that  is 
neither  on  an  elevated  situation  nor  in  a  low-lying 
district,  surcharged  with  moisture,  the  broad-leaved 
trees,  such  as  Ash,  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Plane, 
Hornbeam,  Locust,  Walnut,  Sycamore,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  &c.,  succeed  perfectly.  Where  the  soil  is 
thin  and  poor,  and  especially  in  cold  and  somewhat 
elevated  districts.  Conifers,  such  as  the  Stone  Pine, 
Scotch  Pine,  Silver  Fir,  Larch,  and  Cedar,  are  the 
most  appropriate  trees ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
Spruce  Fir,  which  succeeds  best  upon  the  lower 
slopes,  where  a  greater  share  of  moisture  is  to  be 
obtained  than  in  higher  situations.  Many  of  the 
Conifera3  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
Britain  from  North-west  America,  such  as  Abies 


Douglasi,  A.  amabilis,  A.  grandis,  A.  nobilis,  Finns 
Lambertiana,  and  others,  though  planted  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  cannot  even  now 
afford  examples  of  what  they  will  become  as  timber 
trees  in  this  country. 

In  ornamental  planting  on  a  small  scale  much 
may  be  done  to  produce  a  diversified  effect  by 
making  choice  of  those  trees  possessing  a  varied 
and  distinct  appearance  at  diiferent  times  of  the 
year.  For  example,  Lilacs  and  Laburnums,  Thorns 
(scarlet  and  common),  and  the  Horse  Chestnut 
have  a  beautiful  effect  in  early  spring,  while  the 
berries  of  others,  such  as  the  Mountain  Ash,  Coto- 
neasters,  Thorns,  and  a  host  of  others,  produce  quite 
an  ornamental  effect  in  autumn.  The  decaying 
foliage,  too,  of  others  in  the  autumn  changes  to 
deep  yellows  and  glowing  reds,  such  as  the  various 
American  Oaks,  Maples,  Liquidambars,  and  Tulip 
trees,  and  produces  some  brilliant  effects,  particu- 
larly when  the  first  frosts  have  tinted  the  foliage  of 
most  other  deciduous  trees. 

In  all  ornamental  planting  evergreen  shrubs 
should  form  an  important  part,  and  in  skilful 
grouping  these  should  be  made  to  associate  har- 
moniously with  the  deciduous  kinds.  Among 
deciduous  trees  of  small  stature,  besides  those 
mentioned,  the  Almond,  Hazel,  Cherry,  Spindle 
tree.  Willow,  Service  tree,  Apple,  &c.,  should  be 
included,  while  in  spaces  where  larger-sized  trees 
can  be  used,  the  common  and  purple  Beech,  Horse 
Chestnut,  Lime,  and  the  varieties  of  the  British 
Oak,  as  well  as  the  American  Oak,  should  have  a 
place.  Under  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees  may  be 
planted  the  Holly,  Yew,  and  Privet. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  various  times  as  to  the  best  period  of  the 
year  for  transplanting  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  kinds 
I  have  named,  and  this  divergence,  in  my  opinion, 
has  arisen  from  different  circumstances  in  those 
cases  which  have  been  cited,  when  the  facts  or  re- 
sults have  been  at  variance.  Without  doubt,  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  time  to  transplant  Evergreens  if 
they  are  to  be  removed  only  a  short  distance  and 
the  proper  precautions  are  taken,  as,  at  this  time, 
the  plant  is  not  quite  in  a  dormant  condition,  and 
the  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  For  if 
the  plant  is  quickly  removed  to  the  place  where  it 
is  destined  to  stand,  it  will  immediately  throw  out 
small  rootlets,  which  will  very  materially  help  its 
future  progress.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants 
have  to  be  packed,  and  are  sent  by  rail  a  long  dis- 
tance, which  is  very  often  the  case  with  those  who 
purchase  of  a  nurseryman,  celebrated,  perhaps,  for 
some  special  kinds  of  Evergreens,  winter  or  early 
spring  would  be  the  best  time ;  but  even  in  that 
case  they  will  thrive  better  if  they  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  previous  September  with  a  view  to 
preparing  them  for  their  final  change.  Frequent 
transplanting  previous  to  removal  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  young  trees,  a  principle  that  is  well 
understood  in  tree  nurseries.  W.  H.  A. 


Forestry  in  Sweden. — The  importance  of 
forestry  in  Sweden,  both  from  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  now  fully  appreciated,  and 
the  Swedish  government  seems  to  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  matter.  According  to  a  notice 
issued  some  time  ago  by  the  Department  of  Royal 
Domains,  the  services  of  forest  engineers  can,  in 
general,  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  18S4.  It  is  stated  in  the  notice  mentioned 
that  means  having  been  provided  for  paying  forest 
engineers  for  the  services  of  private  owners  of 
fore.sts,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  either  owners  or 
occupiers  of  forests,  or  of  such  land  as  is  suitable 
for  being  turned  into  forest,  as  well  as  agricultural 
societies  and  communal  districts,  can  obtain  the 
services  of  such  officials  in  the  laying  out  and 
arranging  of  forest  culture,  and  for  the  necessary 
thinning  of  trees  and  the  clearing  away  of  natural 
underwood,  as  well  as  for  the  drawing  up  of  plans 
for  the  methodical  cultivation  of  trees,  and  to  give 
advice  and  information  in  what  concerns  forest 
management.  Those  who  wish  for  help  from  forest 
engineers  must  send  written  notice  to  the  governor 
of  the  province,  or  to  the  Department  of  Royal 
Domains,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  purpose 


for  which  the  service  is  asked,  as  also  the  place 
and  the  nearest  hotel  and  railway  station,  and  also 
for  how  many  days  the  service  is  likely  to  be 
required.  Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  had 
from  the  Department  of  Royal  Domains  from  the 
governors  of  provinces,  from  agricultural  societies, 
or  from  forest  engineers.  No  expenses  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  applicant  except  for  board  during  the 
time  of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  at  five 
crowiis  a  day,  and  payment  according  to  a  fixed 
rate  of  charges  for  maps  and  forest  plans,  which 
could  not  be  made  on  the  spot,  but  which  the 
applicant  may  wish  to  have  completed  afterwards. 
As  many  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  king- 
dom have  undertaken  to  pay  the  daily  charge  of 
five  crowns  on  behalf  of  the  applicants  in  their 
respective  provinces,  the  services  of  forest  engineers 
can  generally  be  had  entirely  gratis. 


TREES  IN  ASSEMBLAGES. 
Some  trees  possess  but  little  interest  unless  they 
are  grouped  in  masses  of  greater  or  less  extent.  A 
solitary  Fir  or  Spruce,  for  example,  when  standing 
in  an  enclosure  or  by  the  roadside,  is  a  stiff  and 
disagreeable  object;  but  a  deep  forest  of  Firs  is  not 
surpassed  in  grandeur  by  one  of  any  other  species. 
These  trees  must  be  massed  in  extensive  groups  to 
affect  us  agreeably;  while  the  Elm,  the  Oak,  and 
other  wide-spreading  trees  are  grand  objects  of 
sight  when  standing  alone,  or  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. Groves,  fragments  of  forest,  and  inferior 
groups  only  are  particularly  interesting  in  a  land- 
scape. An  unbroken  forest  of  wide,  extent  makes 
but  a  dreary  picture,  on  account  of  its  gloomy  uni- 
formity. Hence  the  primitive  state  of  the  earth, 
before  it  was  modified  by  human  hands,  must  have 
been  sadly  wanting  in  those  romantic  features  that 
render  a  scene  the  most  attractive.  Nature  must 
be  combined  with  art,  however  simple  and  rude,  and 
associated  with  human  life,  to  become  deeply 
affecting  to  the  imagination.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  artificial  objects  of  a  landscape  should  be 
of  a  grand  historical  description  to  produce  these 
agreeable  effects ;  humble  objects,  indeed,  are  the 
most  consonant  with  Nature's  sublime  aspects,  be- 
cause they  manifest  no  seeming  endeavour  to  rival 
them.  In  the  deep  solitary  woods,  the  sight  of  a 
woodman's  hut  in  a  clearing,  of  a  farmer's  cottage, 
or  of  a  mere  sheepfold  immediately  awakens  a 
tender  interest,  and  enlivens  the  scene  with  a  tinge 
of  romance.  Immense  forests  still  overspread  a 
great  part  of  Northern  Russia,  through  which  it  has 
been  asserted  that  a  squirrel  might  traverse  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  without  touching  the  ground,  by 
leaping  from  tree  to  tree.  Since  the  general  adop- 
tion of  railroad  travelling,  however,  great  ravages 
have  been  made  in  these  forests,  and  not  many 
years  will  be  required  to  reduce  them  to  fragments, 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  the  territory 
is  barren  of  woods,  and  the  climate  has  suffered 
from  this  cause,  which  has  diminished  the  bulk  of 
the  streams  and  increased  the  severity  of  droughts. 
But  Nature  has  established  a  partial  remedy  for  the 
evil  arising  from  the  imprudent  destruction  of 
forests,  in  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  that 
serve  not  only  to  perpetuate  moisture  for  the  supply 
of  rain  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  contriliute 
also  to  preserve  the  timber  in  their  inaccessible 
ravines.  Were  it  not  for  this  safeguard  of  moun- 
tains, the  south  of  Europe  would  ere  this  have  be- 
come a  desert,  from  the  destruction  of  its  forests, 
like  the  Sahara,  whose  barrenness  was  anciently  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause.  Most  of  the  territory  of 
North  America  is  still  comparatively  a  wilderness; 
but  in  the  United  States  the  forests  have  been  so 
extensively  invaded,  that  they  seldom  exhibit  any 
distinct  outlines,  and  few  of  them  possess  the 
character  of  unique  assemblages.  They  are  but 
scattered  fragments  of  the  original  forest,  through 
which  the  settlers  have  made  their  irregular  progress 
from  east  to  west,  diversifying  it  with  roads,  farms, 
and  villages.  The  recent  clearings  are  palisaded  by 
tall  trees,  exhibiting  a  naked  outline  of  skeleton 
timber,  without  any  attractions.  Travelling  in  a 
forest,  though  delightful  as  an  occasional  recreation, 
is,  when  continued  many  hours  in  succession,  unless 
one  be  engaged  in  scientific  researches,  very  mono- 
tonous and  wearisome. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Xature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLESToNE. 

SELECTED   NEW   ROSES. 

The  report  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  contains  on  page  34  a  list 
of  Roses  recommended  by  the  committee  for 
inclusion  in  the  society's  illustrated  catalogue  of 
select  varieties.  The  list  is  not  a  long  one, 
being  ni.\de  up  of  five  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
five  Teas ;  but  this  is  only  natural,  as  one  great 
object  of  the  society  in  publishing  its  catalogue 
is  to  protect  its  members,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
flood  of  worthless  varieties  in  cultivation,  by 
recommending  only  what  is  first-rate  in  each 
section.  The  one  way  in  which  this  object  can 
be  efl'ectually  attained  is  by  deferring  judgment 
until  the  verdict  of  a  considerable  number  of 
skilful  growers  has  been  returned  in  favour  of 
a  new  variety  after  two  or  three  seasons'  culti- 
vation, for  it  is  generally  two,  and  sometimes 
three  years  before  the  true  character  of  a  new 
Rose  is  known.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  thoroughly  reliable  list  should  contain 
the  names  of  Roses  of  more  recent  introduction 
than  two  years  before  the  date  of  publication, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  catalogue  published  in 
1884  contains  the  name  of  no  Rose  introduced 
subsequently  to  1882.  The  varieties  now  re- 
commended include  for  similar  reasons  none 
introduced  since  1884,  not  necessarily  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  first-rate  novelties  among  those 
distributed  during  the  two  following  years,  but 
simply  because  growera  have  not  yet  cultivated 
these  more  recent  Roses  sufficiently  long  to  be 
able  to  express  a  confident  opinion  as  to  their 
merits. 

Of  the  ten  varieties  enumerated,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  notice  that  no  less  than  four  are  of 
English  origin,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton, 
heading  the  list  with  that  number,  while  Guillot 
contributes  two,  and  Lacharme,  Levet,  Margot- 
tin,  and  Ducher  have  each  provided  one ;  and 
as  the  list  in  the  report  consists  merely  of  the 
names  of  the  varieties,  it  may  perhaps  be  of 
interest  to  note  a  few  particulars  about  these 
Roses  whicli  the  committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  are  disposed  to  consider  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  front  rank. 

Of  the  five  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Alfred  Dumes- 
nil  (Margottin)  was  first  sent  out  from  France 
in  1879,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gene- 
rally purchased  by  the  English  nurserymen,  so 
that  it  was  not  very  widely  distributed  in  this 
country  the  following  spring.  Consequently, 
but  little  was  heard  of  it  until  the  blooms  shown 
by  the  few  firms  that  had  it,  attracted  attention, 
and  it  was  thus  quite  two  seasons  late  in  getting 
known.  At  most  of  the  leading  Rose  shows, 
however,  during  the  last  three  years  it  has  been 
well  exhibited  by  the  princijial  nurserymen, 
who  are  unanimous  in  recommending  it  ;  and, 
considering  its  somewhat  disadvantageous  start, 
it  speaks  well  for  its  good  quaUties,  that  it 
should  have  stood  sixty-fifth  in  the  list  of  one 
hundred  varieties  that  were  most  frequently  ex- 
hibited in  winning  stands  during  the  eight  years 
from  1877  to  1884  inclusive.  In  habit  the 
variety  is  not  unlike  Marquise  de  Castellane, 


having  robust,  thorny  wood  ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  with  a  fine  deep  petal,  of  a  rich  carmine 
colour,  almost  crimson,  and  they  are  very  con- 
stant and  freely  produced  both  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

Alphonse  Soupert  (Lacharme)  was  sent  from 
France  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  and  consequently 
distributed  as  a  new  Rose  in  England  during 
the  spring  of  1884.  The  habit  of  this  plant  also 
is  incHned  to  be  robust,  though  freer  and  taller- 
growing  than  the  Castellane  type  ;  the  flowers 
are  very  large,  and  of  a  deep,  full  rose  colour, 
very  freely  produced,  and  very  eftective  on  the 
j)lant.  The  variety  makes  an  excellent  pot 
Rose,  forcing  admirably,  and  in  May,  1885,  it 
received  a  first-class  certiticate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  year  1882  witnessed  the  distribution  of 
several  first-rate  novelties,  including  Bennett's 
two  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Heinrich  Schultheis  and 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  The  first  is  a  -s-igorous- 
growing  variety,  producing  very  large  flowers  of 
a  pleasing  fresh  rose  colour,  and  quite  distinct 
from  anything  else.  As  early  as  1884  it  had 
attained  the  position  of  eighty-sixth  in  the  list 
of  the  hundred  Hybrid  Perpetuals  most  success- 
fully exhibited  during  that  year,  while  last 
season  (188G)  it  appeared  as  twenty-ninth  in  the 
list  of  the  sixty-nine  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that 
were  most  frequently  staged  on  the  winning 
stands  at  the  South  Kensington  exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society.  Heiurich  Schultheis 
is  a  very  fragrant  Rose  and  perpetual,  though 
the  autumn  blooms  are  often  not  very  charac- 
teristic. 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  is  a  magnificent  Rose, 
and  were  it  only  a  little  more  vigorous  it  might 
fairly  be  described  a.s  the  finest  Rose— bar 
Marechal  Niel— in  cultivation.  It  is  certainly 
the  finest  Rose  of  its  colour,  surpassing  both  in 
form  and  size  Captain  Christy,  Duchesse  de 
Vallombrosa,  and  similar  light-coloured  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  of  the 
Victor  Verdier  type,  but  rather  more  thorny, 
and  though  the  growth  is  not  very  free,  yet 
every  shoot  carries  bloom  both  summer  and 
autumn,  and,  practically,  evei-y  bloom  is  fit  for 
exhibition.  When  at  its  best  it  is  the  perfection 
of  form,  with  a  high  pointed  centre,  surrounded 
by  large  petals  almost  white  at  their  edges  and 
shading  to  a  rosy  flesh  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 
Ninety-sixth  in  "the  1884  list  above  referred  to. 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  last  season  came  out 
ninth  of  the  sixty-nine  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
staged  on  winning  stands  at  South  Kensuigton, 
being  thus  handsomely  included  among  the 
twelve  Hybrid  Perpetuals  most  highly  esteemed 
by  exhibitors,  while  a  bloom  of  it  on  one 
occasion  certainly,  if  not  more,  was  selected  as 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  show. 

Rosieriste  Jacobs  (Ducher)  arrived  from  France 
in  the  winter  of  1880,  to  be  distributed  in  this 
countrj-  during  the  spring  of  1881.  It  is  a  useful 
and  reliable  dark  crimson-shaded  Rose  of  good 
size  between  Horace  Vernet  and  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  latter  of  which  it  resembles  a 
good  deal  in  habit ;  the  flowers  are  caiTied  erect, 
are  very  constant, and  very  freely  produced  both 
in  suminer  and  autumn,  the  autumnal  blooms 
being  especiallv  valuable  on  account  of  their 
brightness  and  good  quality.  In  1880  there 
were  as  many  blooms  of  it  on  wiiming  stands 
at  South  Kensington  as  of  such  established 
favourites  as  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Mdme.  Victor  Verdier,  and  Pride  of  Waltham  ; 
and  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall's  list  of  the  hundred 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  which  had  afforded  him  most 
blooms  for  exhibition  during  the  two  seasons  of 
1884  and  1835  Rosieriste  Jacobs  stands  thirty- 
eighth. 


Coming  now  to  the  Tea-scented  varieties,  the 
list  is  headed  by  the  most  recent  of  all  the 
selected  ten,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  charmingly  attractive  Roses  yet  raised, 
namely,  Grace  Darling  (Bennett,  1884}.  This 
variety  is  fairly  vigorous  and  hard}',  having 
passed  through  the  recent  winter  with  but  little 
harm  ;  it  is  a  most  continuous  bloomer,  and  it 
is  thoroughly  distinct.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
size,  and,  if  necessary,  can  be  grown  very  large  ; 
in  colour  they  are  a  most  delicious  mixture  of 
lemon  and  rosy  peach,  and  whether  in  the  cut 
state  or  on  the  plant,  whether  in  bud  or  ex- 
panded, whether  grown  on  dwarf  plants  or  on 
standards,  are  sure  to  please. 

Hon.  Edith  Gifl'ord  (Guillot)  came  from  France 
in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and  was  distributed  here 
during  the  following  spring.  It  is  pretty  hardy, 
and  grows  well,  and  as  the  upright  thorny  shoots 
carry  the  blooms  erect,  it  is  about  the  most 
useful  and  efl'ective  white  Tea  out  of  doors.  It 
has  been  likened  to  Devoniensis,  but  it  is  much 
better  in  all  ways,  being  freer,  fuller,  deeper, 
and  with  a  far  finer  petal  than  Devoniensis. 
Guillot's  other  contribution,  Mdme.  de  Watte- 
ville,  first  sent  out  in  1883,  is  also  a  beautiful 
Rose.  The  white  lemon-tinted  petals,  margined 
and  washed  on  the  outer  side  with  tender  rose 
colour,  constitute  a  very  distinct  and  charming 
flower  of  good  size,  and  with  a  high-pointed 
centre.  Both  in  1885  and  1886  a  box  of  this 
variety  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
blotims  of  any  new  Rose  at  South  Kensington, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  last  season  beautiful 
examples  of  jNIdme.  de  Watteville  were  con- 
spicuous at  most  of  the  principal  shows. 

Princess  of  Wales  (Bennett,  1882)  is  a  good 
Tea,  not  quite  as  vigorous  as  might  be  wished, 
perhaps,  but  not  so  slender-growing  but  what  it 
can  produce  very  fine  flowers,  in  form  not  un- 
like Comtesse  de  NadaUlac.  In  colour  they 
are  somewhat  rosy-yellow  on  the  outside  with  a 
richer  yellow  centre.  This  variety  and  the 
two  preceding  may  all  three  be  considered  to 
rank  among  the  best  twenty-four  Teas  for  exhi- 
bition, according  to  the  record  of  the  South 
Kensington  Rose  Show  in  1886,  for  in  the  list 
of  the  "thirty-three  Teas  and  Noisettes  most 
frequently  staged  in  winning  boxes  on  that  occa- 
sion, Hon.  Edith  Gifl'ord  comes  out  eighteenth. 
Princess  of  Wales  twenty-first,  and  Madame  de 
Watteville  twenty-fourth,  a  fact  worth  remem- 
bering now  that  there  are  classes  arranged  for 
twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  crimson  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet  (Levet),  sent  from  France  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  the  only  red  Tea  which  is  not 
either  almost  a  pure  China,  or  else  disfigured 
by  an  underlying  tint  of  dingy  purplish  colour. 
This  very  distinct  and  striking  Rose  has  been 
well  described  as  a  dark  red  Niphetos,  and  it 
wUl  not  be  easy  to  suggest  anything  that  will 
trive  a  better  idea  of  its  appearance.  It  is  very 
free-flowering,  both  early  and  late,  and  blooms 
of  large  size  are  obtainable  ;  while  the  plants 
have  stood  the  recent  severe  winter  very  credit- 
ably. 

Such,  then,  are  the  varieties  now  recom- 
mended for  admission  among  the  very  select, 
and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  wondered  that,  of 
all  the  mjTiad  novelties  offered,  only  ten  are 
found  worthy  of  inclusion  among  the  very  best, 
yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  of  the  Roses  selected,  nearly 
half  should  be  varieties  of  English  origin. 

Kose  Camoens.— In  their  extensive  group  of 
Roses  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  exhibited  a  bunch  of  this  charming  variety, 
which  deser%-es  to  be  largely  grown  wherever  cut 
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Roses  are  in  demand.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brigh'' 
pure  rose  colour — that  rose  colour  which  has  a 
yellow  rather  than  a  blue  tint  for  its  base — and  they 
are  produced  perfectly  true  in  colour  and  character 
under  glass.  Considering  how  good  and  free  a  jjot 
Rose  Camoens  is,  one  would  have  expected  to  hear 
of  its  extensive  employment  in  America,  where  these 
hybrids,  whose  character  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  a  Tea-scented  progenitor,  are  highly  esteemed 
for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  under  glass.  For 
bouquets  and  button-holes,  there  are  few  Koses  more 
popular  with  ladies  than  Camoens.— T.  W.  G. 


ROSE  PROSPECTS. 


Rose  prospects,  on  the  whole,  are  good,  in  some 
places  even  brilliant.  Without  doubt,  the  long 
lastingwinter,fromDecemberto  May — and  even  May 
was  ushered  in  in  East  Anglia  with  7°  of  frost — has 
hit  some  Roses  hard,  and  blighted  some  fair  pros- 
pects among  insufticiently-protected  Teas  and  other 
choice  Roses  hitting  cut-backs  and  dormant  buds 
with  almost  equal  impartiality.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  Roses  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  un- 
usual length  rather  than  abnormal  severity  weU, 
and  there  is  a  promise  of  a  brilliant,  though  late. 
Rose  harvest. 

Seldom  have  Teas  on  walls  looked  more  vigorous 
and  healthy.  Indoors,  mOdew  has  abounded,  but 
out  of  doors  all  is  clean  as  well  as  vigorous.  In  the 
open  there  is  hardly  sufficient  foliage  yet  developed 
to  form  a  nucleus  for  mildew ;  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  Roses  on  walls,  which  are  growing  freely, 
and  are  without  spot  or  stain  as  yet. 

A  few  new  Roses,  such  as  the  Bennett,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Her  Majesty,  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  cold,  as  well  as  the  old  favourite  La- 
marque,  but  apart  from  these  the  rank  and  file  have 
wintered  weU.  Unprotected  or  partially  protected 
Teas  have  also  been  frozen  back  nearly  to  the  root- 
stocks  ;  but  this  is  hardly  an  evil  to  Teas  on  their 
own  roots,  as  they  all  ought  to  be  out  of  doors  and 
in.  This. last  is  a  sweeping  assertion,  which  ex- 
perience justifies,  as  it  has  broadened  and  widened 
with  years.  A  fig  for  the  old  tops  of  Teas  in  the 
open  so  long  as  the  root-stock  is  safe  and  sound. 
The  case  is  widely  different  on  walls,  as  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  growing  Teas  on  walls  is  to  get 
them  into  bloom  in  May  or  very  early  in  June  to  fill 
up  the  blank  that  is  apt  to  occur,  where  wall  Roses 
are  absent,  between  Roses  under  glass  and  Roses  in 
in  the  open.  The  old  wood  of  Teas  on  walls  will  be 
in  and  out  of  bloom  before  the  young  shoots  that 
burst  forth  from  the  root-stocks  are  showing  their 
first  buds  ;  hence  the  importance  of  conserving  the 
old  shoots  of  Teas  on  walls  to  ensure  an  early  and 
intermediate  Rose  harvest,  that  links  together  that 
of  Roses  under  glass  and  in  the  open.  We  want  a 
few  more  Roses  in  the  style  of  Marechal  Niel  and 
of  various  colours  to  add  to  the  variety  and  ensure 
a  more  abundant  harvest  through  the  intermediate 
season. 

At  present  the  Marechal  Niel  and  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon  are  almost  the  only  Roses  of  any  substance 
that  can  be  relied  on  from  warm  walls  in  the  open 
through  May.  Safrano  of  both  varieties,  the  com- 
mon apricot-yellow  and  the  so-called  red,  and 
Isabella  Spniut  also  form  useful  early  buds  for  this 
first  harvest  of  Rose  beauty  in  the  open  air.  But 
more  Roses  of  the  precocious  character  of  the  Mare- 
chal Niel  and  a  little  hardier,  if  practicable,  are 
much  needed  for  furnishing  a  good  supply  of  Roses 
from  warm  walls  through  May  and  the  first  few 
weeks  in  June.  But  for  rosarians  that  have  but 
room  for  one  Rose  on  a  south  wall,  there  is  lio  Rose 
to  equal  the  Marechal  Niel  in  quality.  True,  it  is 
rather  tender  and  almost  too  precocious,  as  it  needs 
exceptionally  cold  weather  to  keep  it  dormant 
after  the  end  of  April.  But  protection  not  only 
ensures  ihs  safety  against  cold,  but  prevents  its  pre- 
mature excitement  from  heat,  and  thus  confers  a 
double  benefit. 

Planted  on  walls  of  all  the  different  aspects,  and 
also  in  different  positions  in  the  open,  as  dwarfs 
and  standards,  this  king  of  all  golden  Roses  may  be 
had  in  bloom  from  the  open  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve.     But  all  this  is  by  the  way,  as  my  chief 


object  in  writing  just  now  was  to  sound  the  wel- 
come notes  of  a  good  time  coming  among  the  Roses. 
They  are  exceptionally  late,  and  so  are  the  grubs, 
and  with  anything  like  May  weather  after  this  date 
(the  10th  of  May),  a  brilliant  season  is  in  store  for 
us.  Dormant  buds  look  healthy,  and  cut-backs  are 
breaking  with  more  than  normal  vigour,  as  if  preg- 
nant with  exceptional  fragrance  and  beauty. 

D.  T.  F. 

MERITS  OF  THE  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON  ROSE. 

"Hants"  does  well  to  call  fresh  attention  (p.  414) 
to  the  many  substantial  merits  of  this  old  favourite. 
Its  popularity  can  never  match  its  deserts  until 
every  cottage,  outhouse,  or  available  wall  is  fur- 
nished with  one  or  more  of  these  Roses,  and  all  who 
can  grow  Roses  in  the  open  have  one  or  more  dwarf 
standards  or  bushes  of  this  queen  among  Roses.  It 
is  equally  at  home  furnishing  the  only  available 
yard  of  ground  in  the  smallest  garden  of  the  cot- 
tager or  the  artisan,  clothing  thei^roudest  mansions 
of  the  nobility,  or  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
church  steeple.  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  this  Rose  ever  seen  by  the  writer  were 
those  clothing  a  church  porch  with  a  panoply  of 
beauty,  and  disputing  the  possession  of  the  roof  of 
a  church  tower  with  the  rooks.  In  the  latter  case 
the  whole  of  the  tower  was  embowered  in  Rose 
shoots  and  Roses  from  a  single  stem. 

As  a  wall  Rose  or  a  clother  of  roofs  of  outbuildings! 
&c.,  this  free-growing  variety  is  without  an  equal- 
It  grows  with  almost  equal  luxuriance  and  blooms 
with  about  the  same  freedom  on  every  aspect,  and 
by  planting  it  freely  on  all  one  may  almost  cut 
its  blooms  from  the  open  every  day  throughout  the 
year. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  find  this  Rose  most 
useful  on  the  two  extreme  aspects  of  south  and 
north — the  former  to  succeed  Marechal  Niel  on  the 
same  aspect,  and  the  latter  to  continue  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Roses  from  the  open  throughout  mild 
autumns  and  winters  up  to  Christmas. 

Two  years  ago  we  planted  the  north  wall  of  a  shed 
considerablj'  overhung  by  the  roof.  The  overhanging 
roof  is  rather  a  disadvantage  in  summer,  and  in- 
volves the  necessity  for  frequent  heavj-  syringings 
to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  the  plants  healthy. 
But  as  autumn  cools  down  into  winter,  and  cold 
rain,  sleet,  and  snow  fall,  the  protection  of  the  roof 
is  invaluable,  and  ensures  many  a  late  cutting  of 
Roses  and  buds  that  could  not  be  obtained  under 
less  favourably  protected  conditions.  As  the  season 
wanes,  the  quality  of  the  buds  and  flowers  also  fine 
down  and  improve.  The  flowers  in  losing  size  seem 
naturally  to  improve  in  form,  and,  what  is  more 
singular,  deepen  in  colour ;  hence  the  popularity 
and  decorative  value  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  for 
a  north  wall  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
There  are  some  who  doubt  or  deny  this  improve- 
ment in  quality  in  the  late  autiimntide  or  early 
winter.  I  would  invite  any  such  to  try  for  them- 
selves the  culture  of  this  Rose  on  a  north  wall. 
Neither  is  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  the  only  Rose  thus 
largely  benefited.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is 
coarse  almost  to  uselessness  in  sunny  aspects  under 
bright  sunshine,  and  becomes  almost  delicate  and 
elegant  in  the  cool  autumntide.  D.  T.  F. 


Some  new  French  Rosec. — In  a  box  of  nice 
blooms,  received  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Boyson,  of  Caen 
(Calvados,  France),  of  some  of  the  new  French 
Roses  now  being  distributed  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time,  Levet's  Hybrid  Pei-petual  Madame  Bois 
confirms  the  favourable  impression  made  by  the 
fine  blooms  of  it  recently  seen  at  Cheshunt.  Of 
Victor  Verdicr  family,  this  Rose  appears  to  possess 
the  good  qualities  of  size,  form,  and  fulness,  in 
addition  to  being  of  an  attractive  and  telling  rose 
colour,  of  a  shade  between  Manjuise  de  Castellane 
and  Marie  Finger.  Of  Levetjue's  two  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  Madame  Leon  Halkin  and  A.  Drawiel,  the 
former  is  a  good-looking,  globular,  very  fragrant 
crimson  Rose,  of  which  Mr,  Boyson  thinks  very 
highly,  and  tlie  latter  seems  a  promising  addition 
to  the  very  dark  velvety-crimson  Roses,  being  a 
well-formed  flower,  high  in  the  centre,  and  quite 


full ;  but  wherein  either  variety  differs  from  older 
sorts  of  similar  colour  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 
say,  for  of  all  colours  these  crimsons  are  the  most 
difficult  to  see  in  true  character  under  glass.  Mdlle. 
de  la  Seigliere  (Maindron)  is  a  globular  Rose,  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  light  porcelain  pink,  the  back  of 
the  petals  paler  still,  and,  though  a  seedling  from 
La  Reine,  is  certainly  refined  in  colour.  Bernaix's 
Vicomtesse  de  Wautier  is  a  rosy  Tea,  in  colour  re- 
calling Madame  Cusin  somewhat,  and  having  a 
pointed  bud  with  petals  well  twisted  together  over 
the  centre ;  but  the  Tea-scented  variety  to  which 
Mr.  Boyson  draws  especial  attention  is  Princesse  de 
Radziwill  (Nabonnand),  a  fine  deep  flower,  of  a 
coppery  red  colour  as  in  Madame  Lambard,  but 
with  the  petals  recurved  at  the  margiii.  If  the 
bloorus  out  of  doors  come  as  fine  as  that  sent  from 
Caen  by  Mr.  Boyson,  this  variety  will  probably  prove 
a  valuable  addition. — T.  W.  G. 


THE  HARDINESS  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  should  give  note  of  his 
locality.  He  is,  indeed,  fortunately  placed  if  his 
Teas  have  not  been  subjected  to  more  than  7°  of 
frost  this  winter.  There  are  few  or  no  Teas  that 
will  not  bear  so  much  cold  with  impunity,  but 
should  the  7"  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  multiplied 
by  four,  as  it  was  on  many  occasions  this  winter, 
then  there  are  comparatively  few  Teas  that  will 
bear  it  with  impunity  without  less  or  more  protec- 
tion. Hence,  1  consider  the  7°  test  between  pro- 
tected and  unprotected  Koses  as  practically  useless. 
The  majority  of  Roses  may  be  trusted  to  endure 
15"  Fahr.  with  but  little  injury,  but  as  the  frost 
increases  from  15°  towards  zero,  then  the  Teas 
and  other  tender  Roses  begin  to  suffer  severely  or 
be  wrecked  by  the  cold.  Were  I  sure  that  the 
frost  would  not  exceed  10°,  I  should  dispense  with 
the  protection  of  all  Roses  in  the  open.  But  as  this 
is  quite  a  Utopian  dream  in  East  Anglia,  where 
frosts  of  15°  or  more  are  not  unknown  in  May 
even,  we  must  continue  to  protect  tender  Roses 
during  cold  weather  if  we  would  enjoy  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  to  the  full  in  the  time  of  Roses. 

As  to  the  best  materials  for  protection,  I  agree 
with  T.  W.  Girdlestone  that  there  is  nothing  like 
soil,  provided  the  size  of  the  Roses  and  their 
distance  apart  render  earthing  up  practicable. 
This  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  always  the 
case.  Occasionally,  too,  the  roots  are  so  numerous 
and  so  near  to  the  surface,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
earth  the  Koses  up  without  rupturing  many  of  them, 
and  exposing  many  more  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows.  The  fresh  earth  keeps  the  root-stock  and 
base  of  the  shoots  cosy  and  warm  enough,  but  the 
lacerated  roots  near  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  have 
a  cold  and  cruel  time  of  it.  It  matters  little  to  the 
plants  how  severely  the  ridges  may  be  frozen.  So 
long  as  the  earthed  portions  of  the  Roses  freeze  and 
thaw  slowly  in  the  dark,  littleor  no  harm  isdone.  Thus 
Potatoes,  if  only  covered  with  ah  inch  or  so  of  soil, 
may  be  frozen  hard  as  stones  and  thaw  again  with 
impunity,  provided  always  that  both  processes  are 
completed  without  exposure  to  light  or  air.  How- 
ever, where  Roses  cannot  very  readily  be  earthed  up 
with  soil,  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  being  light,  porous, 
and  almost  a  perfect  non-conductor,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  protectors,  llnlike  Bracken,  it  need  not 
be  cleared  away,  as  it  forms  a  capital  mulch  for  the 
summer  as  well  as  a  protector;  its  lightness  and 
cleanliness  comiuend  it  highly  for  either  or  both 
purposes.  In  positions  where  there  luight  be  diffi- 
culties in  wheeling  it  on,  it  could  be  carried  to  the 
Roses  in  bags  or  baskets ;  and  ladies  who  have  once 
had  their  Rose  quarters  made  clean  on  the  surface, 
and  readily  accessible  in  all  weathers  by  a  heavy 
mulch  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  are  likely  to  call  for  a 
fresh  dressing  annually.  The  Rose  roots  also  seem 
to  like  the  fibre  ;  and  although  the  manurial  value 
is  probably  very  slight,  it  conserves  the  strength  of 
any  other  "manures  given,  as  well  as  efficiently  hus- 
bands the  moisture  of  the  soil.  ; 
Bracken  fronds  are  also  a  most  efficient  protec- 
tion, and  if  for  dwarf  Teas,  these  are  supplemented 
by  a  few  Spruce  or  Yew  branches  to  hold  the 
Bracken  in  position.     The  latter  also  form  an  addi 
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tional  protection  of  very  considerable  power  in 
themselves.  So  mui-h  is  this  the  case,  that  in  dis- 
tricts where  Bracken  fronds  are  scarce,  and  these 
branches  or  others  are  plentiful,  the  boughs  alone 
form  a  very  efficient  protection  to  Tea  and  other 
semi-tender  Roses.  Spruce  boughs  especially  pos- 
sess the  unique  merit  of  disappearing  piecemeal 
through  the  dropping  of  their  leaves  or  needles,  and 
thus  help  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
covering,  viz.,  its  removal  without  risk  of  injury  to 
the  Koses  or  other  plants  rendereil  abnormally 
tender  through  our  artificial  coverings. 

D.  T.  F. 


Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Bose. — Referring  to 
the  ini]uiry  of  "  V.  M."  in  The  G.\RDEN  (p.  414)  I 
certainly  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  out  the  old  woo<l 
to  make  room  for  the  new,  even  to  the  extent  of  remov- 
ing all  the  old  if  the  young  wood  is  likely  to  fill  up 
the  space,  since  the  new  growth  will  produce  much 
finer  flowers  than  that  which  is  spurred  back.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  away  all  the  old  at  one  time ; 
some  of  the  branches  may  be  removed  now  and  some 
later  on  as  the  young  shoots  require  the  room.  I 
never  had  this  Rose  renew  itself  from  the  base  but 
once,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  second  growth  was, 
and  is  now,  stronger  than  the  first. — J.  C.  C. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


(Tivfcr  this  headictprop'tf,  during  the  present  season  nf  ftoirers, 
to  votice  t/iingXyfrom  wha'coer  d-partintnt,  that  are  pretty  and 
ysrfalfor  the  house.  Aiii/  reader  who  will  help  us  by  sending 
fitting  tilings,  or  a  irord  ahoi't  them,  will  ohliije.  The  simphit 
things  jronL  the  nnallest  iiarden,  and  even  from  the  woods  and 
icl'ds,  need  not  lie  exetmlxl. 

I  SEND  you  a  gathering  of  the  Garland  Flower 
(Dapline  Cneoruni).  It  is  just  now  blossoming 
in  profusion.  I  liave  some  of  it  in  a  vase  on 
my  writing  table  in  my  room,  and  it  scents  the 
whole  place.  As  you  no  doulit  know,  it  is  a 
little  shrub  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  size. 
The  one  from  which  tliis  was  picked  was,  a 
short  time  ago,  some  4  feet  in  diameter.  Through 
rough  usage  about  half  of  it  has  been  destroyed. 
The  remaining  half  is  a  mass  of  bloom. — D.  J. 
Yeo.  i^ 

Lilacs  from  M.  Bawet. — We  have  often 
spoken  of  the  way  the  French  grow  their  Lilacs 
and  fcjrce  them,  and  how  much  more  they  make 
of  this  beautiful  hardy  plant  than  we  do.  Tlie 
finest  flowers  that  we  have  ever  seen  have  just 
been  sent  us  by  M.  Charles  Baltet,  of  Troyes. 
There  is  Lemoine's  double  one,  prettier  than  we 
expected.  Lilac  de  Croncel,  and,  best  of  all, 
Aline  Mocqueris,  one  spike  of  which  w.as  11  in. 
long.  We  are  surprised  at  tlieir  beauty  after 
four  days  of  travelling  ! 
* 

The  Pau  Anemone  keeps  well  in  water. 
Mr.  Rawson  finds  it  keeps  admirably  in 
London.  ^(. 

Anemone    Robinsoniana    cut    in    bud    and 
placed  in  water  to  ojien  will  come  of  finer  colour; 
a  beautiful  rosy  glow  stripes  the  bkie. — M. 
# 

Cactus  Dahlias.  — During  the  last  few  years 
these  have  become  very  popular,  and  certainly 
a  gardener  who  has  to  supply  cut  fl(jwer3  in 
quantity  ought  to  gi-ow  them.  To  get  them  in 
bloom  early  they  (Uight  to  be  strong  plants  by 
the  middle  of  May,  or  the  season  will  V)C  too  far 
advanced  before  any  blooms  are  fit  for  cutting, 
and  no  matter  how  early  they  begin  to  flower 
they  wUl  produce  abundance  of  bloom  till  fi'ost 
comes.  They  require  a  deep  and  rich  soil. 
Our  plan  is  to  start  the  old  roots  in  boxes  of 
light  soil  in  a  light,  cool  house,  so  as  to  get 
them  with  sturdy  growth,  almost  ready  to  show 
flower  by  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  are 
set  out  of  doors  in  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  and  a 
slight  covering  given  until  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  they  are  planted  out.  We  take 
out  large  holes  and  put  in  half  a  barrowful  of 


rotten  manure  and  fresh  soU,  then  plant  care- 
fully, and  put  good  stout  stakes  at  once,  as 
when  grown  strongly  they  become  very  heavy 
and  are  liable  to  get  broken  by  wind  unless  very 
securely'  fastened.  Constance  is  the  best  of  the 
white  varieties,  and  Juarezi  of  the  scarlet 
varieties,  the  latter  being  a  very  strung  grower. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  blooms  may  be  cut 
from  one  jilant  in  a  season  if  the  blooms  are 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  cutting. — 
.1.  G.  H.  * 

Marguerites  a.s  cut  flowers. — I  question 
if  there  is  any  cidtivated  plant  that  can  excel 
the  Marguerite  for  quantity  of  bloom  that  a 
single  plant  will  produce  in  one  season,  as  they 
keep  on  growing  and  flowering  as  if  no  rest  or 
oes.siition  were  needed.  About  twelve  moutho 
since  I  planted  out  half  a  dozen  of  the  large- 
flowered  white  Marguerite  in  a  border  of  fairly 
good  soil,  and  although  they  were  only  6  inches 
high  in  May,  they  were  at  least  a  yard  in  diameter 
by  October,  and  as  perfect  models  as  any  trained 
show  plants,  although  they  had  grown  entirely 
in  their  own  way.  As  they  were  covered  witli 
flowers  and  buds  they  were  carefully  lifted  and 
placed  in  large  pots,  giving  a  good  soaking  of 
water  and  setting  them  under  the  partial  shade 
of  Peach  trees,  where  by  syringing  daily  they 
soon  recovered  from  the  check  and  began  to 
flower  freely,  and  by  the  time  the  leaves  were 
all  cleared  from  the  Peach  trees  they  would  bear 
full  exposure  to  sunlight.  During  the  winter 
they  were  kept  in  a  greenhouse  and  were  never 
without  some  expanded  blooms  fit  for  cutting, 
and  during  the  past  two  months  they  have  been 
completely  covered  with  flowers.  As  these 
Daisies  are  in  such  constant  request  for  all  kinds 
of  cut-flower  decoration,  I  feel  sure  that  gar- 
deners who  have  not  yet  grown  them  will  do 
well  to  include  them  in  the  list  of  specialities 
for  supplying  the  cut  flower  basket,  as  in  addition 
to  the  length  of  time  they  remain  fresh  in  water, 
may  be  added  the  fact  that,  by  employing  flowers 
of  such  light  and  graceful  character,  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  make  any  arrangement  they 
are  employed  in  other  than  light  and  pleasing. 

— J.  G.,  Hants. 

* 

A  fragrant  white  Pink. — Mr.  Geo.  Bolas, 
of  Hopton, writes: — 

What  do  you  think  of  Clove-scented  Pink  Mrs.  Siukins 
grown  in  a  Ught  wooden  frame  from  cuttings  put  in  4i-inch 
pots  duriner  November,  plunged  to  the  rims  in  pans,  with 
the  frame  first  partly  filled  with  leaves  and  banked  up  with 
ashes?  The  latter  were  taken  away  in  the  middle  of  January 
and  a  good  lining  of  stable  manure  was  added.  The  result 
w.as  in  March  eight  to  ten  fiower-spikcs  from  each  pot  soon 
up  to  the  glass.  They  have  been  giving  a  feast  of  lovely 
flowers  during  the  last  three  weeks.  These  little  items  give 
a  great  charm  to  gardens  of  no  great  pretention.  Other 
Carnations  so  treated  are  behaving  in  the  same  way,  but  are 
not  in  flower  yet. 

* 

'  Tom  Thumb  varieties  of  Nasturtium. — 
Cuttings  put  in  late  in  autumn  in  4.j-Lnch  pots 
and  kept  from  frost  produce  a  blaze  of  colour  in 
early  spring  in  warm  houses,  and  make  a  show 
at  once  for  planting  outside  in  the  end  of  May. 
* 
Double  Cuckoo  flower. — A  beautiful  plant, 
not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves,  vaiying  in 
colour  from  nearly  white  to  pale  purple  ;  the 
individual  flowers  like  little  lilac  Roses,  well 
worth  close  attention.  A  glass  of  it,  with  some 
double  purple  Crown  Anemones,  is  very  pretty  ; 
it  has  an  interesting  old-world  look,  reminding 
one  of  the  flower-embroideries  of  our  great- 
grandmothers.  — J . 

Late  Tulips. — How  seldom  one  sees  in  gar- 
dens some  of  the  Tulips  that  are  the  very  best 
for  cutting.  All  who  want  the  best  for  this 
purpose  should  be  provided  with  Tulipa  retro- 
flexa,  of  beautiful  form  and  of  a  clear,  luminous- 


yellow  colour.  Another  most  desiral)le  kind  is 
the  f)ne  that  comes  from  the  Dutch  nurseries, 
under  the  name  of  Silver  Crown.  Both  these 
kinds  have  the  pointed  reflexed  petals  that  give 
a  singular  grace  to  the  shape  of  tlie  flower,  and 
a  refinement  of  aspect  that  is  wanting  in  the 
liolder,  round  forms  of  the  greater  nundjer  of  the 
late  Tulips,  beautiful  though  most  of  them  are. 
-J.  * 

Broad-leaved  Saxifrage. — A  bold  arrange- 
ment of  this  fine  plant  has  a  good  efl'ect  in  large 
rooms,  especially  if  placed  in  large  bowls  of 
silver  or  white  earthenware,  or  any  large  recep- 
tacle of  quiet,  simple  form  and  colouring. 
Where  it  is  grown  in  large  quantities  it  is  best 
to  cut  whole  crowns  with  flower  and  leaves 
together.  The  heart-leaved  kind  is  the  most 
suitalale,  the  leaves  being  handsomely  waved  at 
the  edges. — .1.  # 

Tiarella  cordifolia.  —  This  remarkably 
beautiful  plant,  with  its  foam-like  flowers  and 
beautifully  formed  leaves  of  a  tender  green, 
daintily  flecked  with  tiny  dark  red  spots,  should 
be  grown  largely  for  cutting.  Perfectly  hardy 
and  free  gi-owmg,  a  strong  tuft  or  two  will  soon 
make  a  good  stock.  It  is  best  to  cut  out  a 
whole  crown  or  two  here  and  there,  as  the 
leaves  then  group  to  best  advantage  with  the 
flowers.  If  mixed  charmingly  in  a  shallow  bowl 
witli  the  Large  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora  improved),  both  enduring  long,  and  appear- 
ing to  grow  and  improve  in  the  cut  state. — J. 
* 

Rosemary. — Never  so  late  as  this  year  in 
coming  into  flower,  but  none  the  less  welcome; 
its  pale  flowers,  in  perfect  colour,  harmonise 
with  its  dusky  grey-green  leaves.  Good  with 
many  cut  flowers,  and  of  a  rigid  build  that 
helps  to  support  any  of  weak  stem  or  droojiing 
habit. — J. 

Poet's  Narcissus. — The  finest  single  form  of 
this  sweet  and  lovely  Daffodil,  and  the  earliest, 
is  N.  poeticus  oniatus.  With  branches  of  Sweet 
Brier  it  makes  a  delightful  bouquet  of  sweet 
scent  and  fresh,  spring-like  colouring.— J. 
* 

Ei'IMEDIUMS. — Plants  so  distinct  in  flower  and 
leaf  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  best  of  all  is 
the  handsome  E.  macranthum  ;  the  flowers  in 
brilliant  spikes  of  canary  colour,  and  the  leaves, 
some  green  and  some  bronze,  on  sttS',  wire-like 
stems,  of  forms  of  remarkable  beauty. — J. 
* 

Marsh  Marigolds.— The  finest  thing  we 
have  seen  during  the  week  in  the  house  was  a 
large  vase  of  these  flowers,  gathered  in  a  wood, 
placed  on  a  little  landing  of  a  dark  oak  stair- 
way. By  day  or  night  they  seemed  to  have  a 
new  splendour. 

Magnolia  Lenn^.— This  is  very  useful  on  a 
lawn.  The  blooms  are  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg, 
and  are  of  a  rosy  purple  colour,  and  produced 
in  great  profusion.  It  also  lasts  well  when  cut. 
Flowers  just  to  hand  from  Mr.  Crook,  Faru- 
borough  Grange. 

Double  Polyanthus  Queen  Victoria.— I 
herewith  send  for  your  inspection  blooms  of  my 
double  Polyanthus  Queen  Victoria,  for  which  I 
received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Auricula 
and  Polyanthus  Royal  Manchester  Show  in 
188G.  The  plant  is  a  seedling  which  came  up 
in  my  own  grounds.  Not  more  than  a  mile 
from  here  was  raised  the  noted  Polyanthus 
Cheshire  Favourite  nearly  eighty  years  ago.  1 
have  seen  several  doubles  from  Ireland,  but 
nothing  like  the  one  sent.— Wm.  Owen. 

*^*  A  very  bright  and  pretty  thing.— Bd. 
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TuLlPA    RETROFLESA. — The    beauty    of    the 
Wood  Tulip,   or  more  so.     It  may  be  a  near 
relative.      Mr.     Hartland    sends    the    Persian 
Tulip  —  a  pretty  little  kind. 
* 

AoTHS  GRACILIS.  — Very  pretty  when  cut  with 
its  long,  elegant,  and  dense  spikes,  which  are 
often  over  a  foot  long,  covered  with  yellow  and 
crimson  flowers.     Sent  by  Mr.  Crook. 
* 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni. — We  figured  this  in 
The  Garden.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  fine  orange  flame-coloured  flowers. 
It  is  a  very  fine  .summer-flowering  plant  for  the 
greenhouse,  and  will,  do  doubt,  become  popular 
on  account  of  its  free  growth  and  free-flowering 
habit.  We  have  not  seen  better  specimens  than 
those  just  received  from  Mr.  Crook. 
* 

American  Wood  Lily  (Trillium).— A  beau- 
tiful thing — not  plentiful  enough  yet  for  cutting, 
perhaps.  We  have  not  yet  tried  if  it  will  keep 
long  in  a  room. 

* 

Orange  Globe  Flower  (Trollius  napellifo- 
lius).— Fine  plant  for  cutting,  and  in  ett'ect  as 
good  as  our  Marsh  Marigohl.  As  a  plant  for 
cut  flowers,  easy  to  grow  in  any  moist  soil,  or 
in  a  ditch  aide,  if  there  be  no  room  to  spare  in 
the  garden. 

* 

Missouri    Currant.— Why   do    not    people 

more  often  grow  this  pretty  Ribes  aurea,  which 

is  so  fragrant  and  attractive,   especially  when 

cut  at  this  time  of  year  ?— T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

* 

The  old  double  Wallflower. — We  are 
glad  to  see  this  from  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork. 
Kich  dark  in  colour,  not  a  bit  like  the  German 
monstrosities  we  see  so  many  of.  It  is  a  fine 
old  plant,  and  we  hope  he  has  some  thousands 
of  it. 

* 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  semi-partitus. — 
In  the  report  of  the  Narcissus  committee  in  the 
last  u\imber  of  The  Garden  a  double  form  of 
incomparabilis  semi-partitus,  presented  as  an 
occasional  sport  by  Mr.  Ware,  is  mentioned 
I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
cultivated  for  some  time  a  double  semi-partitus, 
which  has  remained  constant  for  several  years, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  I  can  now  consider  well 
fixed.  I  send  you  a  flower  per  parcels  post  ;  if 
it  is  not  the  same  as  Mr.  Ware's  form,  it  may  be 
a  similar  one. — J.  H.  Krelaoe. 

*^*  A  fine  open  form,  very  pretty  in  colour. 
—Ed. 

* 

We  are  herewith  enclosing  for  your  table  a 
truss  of  Rhododendron  Aucklandi.  It  is  grown 
outside,  and  we  think  you  will  find  it  very 
beautiful.  We  originally  received  the  plant 
from  the  late  Mr.  Mangles,  of  Valewood, 
Haslemere.  We  have  sent  no  foliage,  as  we 
wished  to  avoid  losing  any  wood-growth.  As 
the  young  shoots  start  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
delicate  rose-pink,  and  add  a  second  season  of 
beauty  to  the  plant. — Chas.  Smith  &  Son. 

***  A  very  beautiful  delicate  colour. — Ed. 


will  do  so  on  the  stages  or  shelves  of  the  stove- 
Large  heads  can  be  rooted  in  this  way  in  a  few 
weeks  without  the  loss  of  a  leaf. — R.  G.  G. 


Fropagating  Dracaenas.— In  addition  to  the 
various  ways  of  propagating  tliese  plants  mentioned 
by  "  T.  B."  in  The  Garden,  page  3915,  I  find  that 
if  the  tops  of  plants  that  have  lost  their  bottom 
leaves,  and  become  unsightly,  are  cut  off  and  placed 
,  in  bottles  of  water,  they  form  roots  very  quickly. 
When  rooted  they  can  be  potted  in  the  usual  way ;  the 
roots  formed  in  the  water  take  very  freely  to  the 
soil  after  potting.  When  the  bottles  can  be  placed 
in  bottom-heat  the  cuttings  root  quicker,  but  they 


Propagating. 

Seedling  Ferns. — After  Fern  spores  have  been 
sown,  and  the  young  plants  commence  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  a  Moss-like  growth,  they 
require  to  be  carefully  watched,  as  a  kind  of  decay, 
induced  no  doubt  by  overcrowding,  sometimes  sets 
in,  and  will  carry  off  numbers  in  a  short  time.  Some 
kinds  more  readily  fall  a  prey  than  others,  but  in 
all  cases  by  far  the  better  way  is  to  prick  them  off 
as  soon  as  the  least  signs  of  this  decay  appear,  and  in 
doing  so  keep  away  from  the  new  pot  any  piece  that 
may  beinthe  least  affected.  The  soil  in  which  to  sow 
the  spores,  and  also  that  for  pricking  them  off  in,  is 
much  better  if  it  can  be  baked  before  use,  as  such 
treatment  will  destroy  all  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
and  a  little  creeping  Moss  often  does  great  damage 
by  growing  faster  and  gradually  choking  the  young 
Ferns.  In  pricking  off  as  well  as  in  their  first 
potting,  most  Ferns  will  grow  better  if  the  soil  be 
put  in  very  lightly,  instead  of  being  pressed  down 
firmly.   An  allied  class  of  plants  to  the  Ferns,  viz.: — 

Selaginellas,  are,  generally  speaking,  of  easy 
propagation,  but  still  there  are  a  few  that  do  not 
increase  very  readily.  These  are  the  dwarf  cuspi- 
date kinds,  of  which  S.  involvens  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  This  sort  rather  suggests  some  dwarf- 
growing  Conifer,  and  it  may  be  increased  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are,  that  is  to  say,  by  taking 
cuttings  of  the  shoots,  and  dibbling  them  into  pots 
of  sandy  peat.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  the 
Sel.aginellas  can  be  increased  by  division,  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  humid 
atmosphere  greatly  assists  the  formation  of  roots, 
and  whether  divided  or  simply  put  in  as  cuttings, 
they  are  in  both  cases  greatly  benefited  if  kept 
rather  close  till  root  action  recommences. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  show,  French,  and  fancy 
classes  that  are  needed  to  flower  early  next  spring 
should  be  put  in  without  delay,  as  when  struck  as 
soon  as  this  they  may  be  grown  on  steadily,  ami  in 
this  way  a  sturdy  habit  is  ensured.  The  best  cut- 
tings are  formed  of  the  short-jointed  shoots,  of 
which  a  few  are  frequently  produced  towards  the 
outside  of  the  plant,  and  if  cut  off  carefully  tliey 
are  not  missed,  and  consequently  the  plant  is  in  no 
way  disfigured.  Of  course,  where  it  is  desired  to 
get  as  many  plants  as  possible  from  one  particular 
specimen,  it  may  be  cut  down  after  flowering  and 
made  into  as  many  cuttings  as  it  conveniently  can 
be,  but  the  above  remarks  apply  only  where  there 
is  a  quantity  of  flowering  plants  whose  blooms  are 
so  much  valued  that  they  cannot  be  cut  down  yet. 
These  short,  spur-like  shoots  should  have  one"  or 
two  of  the  bottom  leaves  removed,  and  then  be 
dibbled  into  pots,  about  four  cuttings  around  a 
•1-inch  pot  being  a  very  suitable  number.  The  pots 
should  have  a  few  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and 
the  soil  best  suited  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  leaf-mould.  After  the  cuttings  arc 
put  in  and  watered,  they  should  be  placed  on  a 
light,  sunny  shelf,  and  though  they  may  flag  a  good 
deal  and  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  leaves,  they 
will  strike  just  as  well  as  if  shaded,  and  are  much 
less  liable  to  grow  up  weakly.  A  good  deal  of  the 
after  success  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  cut- 
tings, and  guarding  against  their  becoming  drawn 
during  any  of  the  stages  of  their  growth. 

The  rosy  Jasmine  (Mascarenhasia  Curnowi- 
ana),  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Garden  a  few  years  since,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
subject  to  propagate,  for  if  cuttings  are  formed  of 
the  young  shoots  they  are  very  apt  to  decay,  while 
if  allowed  to  get  too  old  they  will  stand  for  months 
without  rooting,  and  perhaps  die  at  last.  I  have 
had  the  greatest  measure  of  success  by  taking  as 
cuttings  the  shoots  when  they  are  about  half 
ripened — that  is  to  say,  just  as  they  commence  to 
get  woody  in  texture.  The  cuttings  are  then 
dibbled  around  the  side  of  a  pot  3  inches  or  4  inches 
in  diameter,  the  soil  used  being  about  equal  propor- 
tions of  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand.     The  jjots  nmst 


be  well  drained,  and  when  the  cuttings  are  insertedi 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  the  stove. 
After  about  a  month  they  should  be  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
roots.  Where  there  is  no  propagating  case  at  hand, 
the  cuttings  may  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  and 
a  very  useful  method  when  other  appliances  are 
wanting  is,  in  the  case  of  cuttings  requiring  to  be 
kept  close,  to  take  the  pot  in  which  they  are  and 
drop  it  into  a  larger  one,  filling  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  pots  with  sand  or  soil.  The  larger 
pot  must  be  deep  enough  to  allow  of  a  pane  of  glass 
being  placed  over  the  top  without  crushing  the  cut- 
tings; and  of  course  these  close  pots  will  need 
attending  to  in  the  matter  of  watering,  shading, 
&c.,  just  the  same  as  a  propagating  case — which, 
indeed,  they  really  are. 

TiLLANDSiAS,  Vriesias,  and  most  other  Brome- 
liaceous  plants  can  be  increased  to  a  certain  extent 
by  means  of  division,  or  by  detaching  svickers,  but 
of  some,  seeds  are  occasionally  obtained,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  they  can  be  raised  in  an  almost 
unlimited  quantity,  for  the  seeds  of  many  kinds  are 
very  minute  and  germinate  well.  I  have  raised  a 
large  quantity  of  the  beautiful  iEchmea  fulgens,  of 
which  almost  every  seed  must  have  grown.  The 
seed  was  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pans  of  sandy 
peat,  the  top  portion  being  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  while  the  bottom  soil  was  rather  rougher  and 
more  fibrous.  The  surface  being  well  watered  the 
seed  was  at  once  sown  thinly  thereon,  and  owing  to 
the  wetness  of  the  soil  it  directly  adhered  thereto. 
A  slight  covering  of  dry  sand  being  sprinkled  over 
the  seeds,  a  pane  of  glass  was  laid  on  each  pot,  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  till  the  young  plants  made 
their  appearance.  As  soon  as  they  could  be  con- 
veniently handled  they  were  pricked  off  in  much 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before,  and  some  placed  in 
a  close  case  made  far  more  rapid  progress  than 
those  that  were  kept  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of 
the  stove. 

Aloy'SIA  citriodora  (the  Lemon-scented  Ver- 
bena), common  though  it  be,  is  a  plant  that  many 
fail  to  strike  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  yet  if  a 
certain  method  be  followed  it  will  root  readily. 
The  plant  intended  for  propagating  from  should  be 
placed  in  a  little  heat,  and  will  then  soon  push  out 
quantities  of  young  shoots.  These  shoots  must  be 
taken  in  their  soft  and  succulent  condition,  and, 
being  without  delay  dibbled  into  pots  of  light  soil, 
should  be  kept  close  till  rooted,  which  will  only 
occupy  about  a  fortnight.  If  they  are  then 
gradually  hardened  off  and  potted  into  rather  light 
rich  soil  they  grow  away  at  once  without  any  check. 

Cbanothus. — We  employ  some  of  the  Ceanothus 
for  flowering  under  glass  at  this  season,  and  find 
that  the  shoots  which  are  then  produced  afford  a 
ready  means  of  propagation,  for  they  strike  root 
without  difficulty.  The  time  to  take  them  is  just 
as  the  succulent  stage  is  passed,  and  they  should  be 
kept  close  till  rooted.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
rather  liable  to  decay  if  kept  too  close  or  too  heavily 
shaded,  so  that  errors  in  this  respect  must  be  es-. 
pecially  guarded  against.  They  should  be  potted 
off  as  soon  as  struck,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
growing  season  is  still  before  them. 

Primula  Sieboldi,  which  every  year  at  this 
season  attracts  a  considerable  amount  of  attention, 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  the  Primulas  to  increase, 
as  pieces  of  the  roots  grow  so  readily,  even  if  cut 
up  very  small.  The  best  time  for  the  purpose  is  in 
early  spring  before  they  start,  but  they  will  also 
grow  now,  though  they  will  not  be  so  strong  by 
winter  as  if  struck  earlier. 

Allamandas  can  all  be  propagated  without 
difficulty  from  cuttings  with  the  usual  treat- 
ment of  many  stove  flowering  plants,  except  A. 
grandiliora,  which  curiously  enough  succeeds  best 
when  grafted  on  one  of  the  other  kinds,  such  as  A. 
Hendersoni  or  neriifolia.  Sidegrafting  is  the  method 
usually  followed,  the  scion  consisting  of  a  mode- 
rately firm  shoot  of  the  current  season's  growth,  or 
even  a,  single  joint  will  be  sufficient.  In  any  case 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  union  is  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  if  tied  securely  in  position  and  kept 
close  no  grafting  wax  or  other  covering  will  be 
required.  T. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   BAINES. 

CEPHALOTUS  FOLLICULARIS. 

(tUE  new  HOLLAND  PITCHER  PLANT.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
little  plants  in  cultivation.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
all  the  Pitcher  plants.  Botanically,  and  also  in 
it.s  appearance,  it  is  widely  different  from  any 
of  the  Nepenthes,  which  latter  genus  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  Pitcher  plants. 
It  also  differs  from  any  other  of  the  insectivorous 
plants.  In  Nepenthes  the  pitchers  are  mostly 
produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  being 
an  extension  of  the  mid-rib  ;  in  the  Sarraceuias 
the  pitchers  are  simply  the  leaves,  which,  for 
m(ire  or  less  of  their  length,  are  hollow  and  dis- 
tended ;  but  in  Cephalotus  the  pitchers  are  in- 
dependent of  the  leaves,  and  are  supported  on 
stalks  that  spring  from  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
The  pitchers  are  beautifully  formed,  with  a  lid 
similar  to  that  of  Nepenthes,  but  hooded  ;  the 
mouths  of  the  pitchers  are  armed  with  a  row  of 
strong  hooked  spines,  that  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  insects  that  are  allured  ^vithin  them  by  the 
fluid  secretion  which  they  contain.  When  the 
plants  are  strong  and  grown  under  the  influence 
of  sufficient  light,  the  pitchers  assume  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  almost  as  dark  as  ebony.  They 
are  large  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  leaves,  in  a  strong  example  attain  a  length 
of  about  2  inches. 

The  plant,  when  in  good  condition,  produces 
crowns  or  suckers  freely  from  the  main  stem, 
and  its  increase  is  effected  by  separating  these. 
They  are  best  when  taken  off"  in  spring,  severing 
them  close  to  the  stem.     At  the  time  named  the 
suckers  will  generally  be  found  to  have   pro- 
duced roots.    Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  these 
without  their  being  injured.     The  best  material 
to  grow  Cephalotus  in  is  one  half  good  fibrous 
peat  and  one  half  Sphagnum,  both  chopped  into 
small  bits,   adding  some  crushed  charcoal  and 
sand.     Very  small  pots  wUl  be  required  at  first. 
These  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  potting 
compost  pressed  firmly  about  the  base  of  the 
stem,  giving  water  when  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted,   so   as   to  moisten   the  material  fairly. 
The  little  pots  shuuld  then  be  plunged  in  others 
two  or  three  sizes  larger,  filled  with  Sphagnum, 
putting    a   small    bell-glass    over    each    plant. 
Place   in   an   intermediate   or    moderate   stove 
temperature  close  up  to  the  glass,  and  shade 
when  the    weather  is  sunny.     Here  they  wDl 
soon  get  established  and  will  form  roots  freely ; 
now  give  a  little  air  by  tilting  the  glasses  on  one 
side.     It  will  be  best  to  keep  the  plants  in  an 
intermediate   temperature   during   the   ensuing 
winter.   As  early  in  spring  as  growth  commences 
move  them  to  pots  a  size  or  two  larger,  plung- 
ing, as  before,  in  others  that  are  bigger.     The 
Sphagnum  used  for  plunging  must  from  tlie  first 
be  keptconstantly  moist.   By  attending  to  this  the 
moisture  will  be  absorbed  by  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  plants,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  in  less 
danger  of  getting  dry,  a  condition  that  must 
not  be  allowed  either  during  summer  or  winter, 
as  tliLs  Cephalotus  i^artakes  much  uf  the  nature 
of    our    British    Sundews    in   needing    to    be 
always  more  or  less  moist  at   the   roots,    and 
kept  wetter  during  the  season  of  active  growth 
tlian  when  dormant.     As  it  is  desirable  to  get 
the  plant.s  on  so  that  they  may  attain  size  and 
strength  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  will 
be  well  to  keep  them  during  the  second  summer 
in  intermediate  warmth,  tilting  the  glasses  higher 
S5  as  to  give  more  air.     As  the  season  advances 
the   bell-glasses    may  be  dispensed   with    alto- 
gether, but  in  this  case  the  plants  should  be 
stood  close  against  the  glass  at  the  end  of  the 


hiiuse  away  from  where  air  is  admitted,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  still  atmosphere. 
So  situated  the  plant  always  did  the  best  with 
me,  though  I  have  seen  it  in  good  form  when 
stood  close  to  the  front  lights  where  air  was 
given ;  but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  whether 
the  plant  in  question  was  continuously  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  or  was  temporarily 
stood  where  it  received  a  direct  current  of  air. 
But  to  give  the  pitchers  the  deep  rich  colour 
that  is  so  essential  to  their  appearance,  the 
plants  must  have  a  place  as  near  the  glass  as 
they  can  be  got.  The  influence  of  light  that 
comes  through  the  upright  glass  at  the  entl  of  a 
h(mse  in  colouring  this  and  some  other  plants 
— such,  for  instance,  as  Sarracenias — I  liave 
found  to  be  more  effectual  than  that  which  is 
communicated  overhead  through  the  roof. 


turn  yellow  and  fall  oft",  after  which  the  plants 
are  of  little  value. 


It  often  happens  that  this  and  other  highly 
interesting  plants  that  do  not  succeed  anywhere 
or  anyhow,  are  found  to  do  better  in  some  par- 
ticular position  in  the  house  where  they  are 
grown .  The  observant  cultivator  will  endeavour 
to  find  out  sucli  positions  and  not  fail  to  note 
the  effects.     If   there   is  one  thing  more  than 


PIMELEA   SPECTABILIS. 

This  plant,  of  which  we  here  give  an  Uhistra- 
ticjn,  may  now  be  seen  flowering  profusely  in 
Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Upjier  Holloway.  It 
was  introduced  to  this  country  from  the  Swan 
River  district  of  Australia  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  and  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
growers  of  New  Holland  plants.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  Daphnad  family  (Thymelaceaj), 
and  contains  numerous  handsome  species,  which 
are  alike  useful  in  the  conservatoiy  or  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  as  they  travel  well  without 
bruising.  This  plant  is  a  strong,  yet  compact 
grower,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  of  tolerably  easy 
culture.  The  soil  best  suited  to  this  plant  is  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  in  the  jiroportions  of 
about  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter  ;  to  this  should  be  added  sufficient  sharp 
sand  to  make  the  whole  feel  gritty,  whilst 
thorough  drainage  is  indispensable.  After 
flowering  is  over  the  plants  should  be  cut  back 
tolerably  hard,  in  order  that  they  may  be  well 
furnished  with  foliage  at  the  bottom.     Potting 


Plmelea  spectabilis.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 


another  which  cultivators  have  given  insufficient 
attention  to,  it  is  the  widely  dilierent  influences 
that  light  has  on  plants  when  it  reaches  them 
through  the  glass  at  different  angles. 

As  the  plants  increase  in  size  they  necessarily 
require  more  root  room,  yet  a  4-inch  pot  is  large 
enough  for  a  full  grown  specimen  consisting  of 
several  crowns ;  when  this  size  is  attained  each 
plant  will  produce  pitchers  that  will  form  a 
closely  packed  circle  all  round  outside  the  leaves. 
The  plants  should  be  syringed  overhead  daily 
through  the  growing  season,  and,  as  already 
stated,  must  never  have  their  roots  dry.  After 
the  first  or  second  season  when  the  suckers  are 
taken  oft'  and  established,  the  temperature  of  a 
warm  greenhouse  wUl  be  more  conducive  to  the 
plants  continuing  in  a  healthy,  thriving  state 
than  if  more  heat  is  used,  for  though  the  pro- 
gress is  quicker  yet  the  growth  is  softer.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  continual  look-out  for 
aphides,  which  often  attack  the  plant,  getting 
on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  where  they  are 
sometimes  not  noticed  until  much  harm  has 
been  done.  If  the  parasites  remain  undisturbed 
for  only  a  short  time  they  cause  the  leaves  to 


should  be  performed  just  after  the  stems  begin  to 
put  forth  young  shoots;  the  soil  should  be  made 
very  firm,  and  water  must  be  carefully  supplied 
until  the  roots  begin  to  get  established  in 
the  new  material.  Just  at  this  time  a  slightly 
warmer  aud  moister  atmosidiere  will  be  bene- 
ficial, but  when  somewhat  established  the  plants 
may  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse  again. 
During  the  earlier  growth  the  shoots  sliould  be 
pinched  oft'  once  or  twice  to  keep  the  plants 
bushy,  but  this  stopping  of  the  growth  should 
be  discontinued  after  the  month  of  July,  or 
they  will  not  have  sufficient  time  to  ripen  up 
and  form  flower-buds  for  the  ensiung  spring. 
P.  spectabilis  is  characterised  by  its  linear-ob- 
long, somewhat  glaucous,  smooth  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  m  large  woolly  white  heads 
upon  the  jioints  of  all  the  shoots,  and  they  last 
in  full  perfection  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
variety  rosea  is  rather  a  sti'onger  grower  than 
the  typical  jilant,  and  the  flowers  are  all  tipped 
with  rosy  pink,  thus  rendering  it  very  distinct 
and  a  fit  companion  for  the  species.  G. 

Erica    Cavendis'hi.  —  The    beautiful    yellow 
flowers  of  this  Heath  cause  it  to  stand  out  con- 
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spicuous  from  all  other  members  of  the  genus,  and 
as  yellow  blossoms  are  (except  those  of  the  Cytisus 
and  Coronilla)  by  no  means  very  prominent  in  the 
greenhouse  at  the  present  time,  it  is  on  tliis  account 
very  attractive.  This  Heath  is  of  a  good,  sturdy,  free- 
growing  habit,  and  its  constitution  is  such  that  it 
will  succeed  under  the  usual  treatment  accorded  to 
the  general  run  of  hard- wooded  plants.  The  compact, 
bushy  growth  and  handsome  dark  gi-een  foliage  of 
this  Heath  render  it  a  very  ornamental  Evergreen, 
irrespective  of  flowers.  The  neat  little  bushes  of 
it  now  brought  into  Covent  Garden  Market  are 
good  illustrations  of  successful  plant  culture. — H.  P. 


DISA  GRANDIFLORA,  VARIETIES  AND  TREAT- 
MENT. 

My  friend  "Delta,"  recounting  his  success  with 
Disa  grandiflora,  makes  one  or  two  remarks  in  The 
Garden  (p.  411),  which  in  the  interest  of  cultiva- 
tors of  this  fine  plant  call  for  notice.  I  rather  sus- 
pect I  am  the  friend  who  recommended  him  to 
break  it  up,  a  practice  which  he  does  not  approve. 
But  he  either  mistakes  what  was  meant,  or  he 
argues  on  too  slight  an  induction.  It  was  not  meant 
that  they  should  be  needlessly  divided,  but  only 
when  the  pots  had  become  quite  full  of  roots  and 
growths,  which  with  me  always  happens  the  second 
season  at  farthest.  After  that,  if  left  undisturbed, 
I  invariably  found  that  they  suffer.  I  once  grew  a 
plant  without  dividing  until  it  occupied  a  14-inch 
pin,  but  the  growths  made  for  the  edge,  and  the 
older  parts  of  the  plant  in  the  centre  died  off.  -  This 
was  Nature's  way  of  effecting  a  breaking  up.  I 
would  advise  "  Delta "  to  think  twice  before 
deciding  that  separation  is  wrong,  because  the  pot- 
f  al  which  he  did  not  separate  last  autumn  is  stronger 
now  than  those  which  he  did.  My  experience  is 
that  it  is  a  plant  that  likes  plenty  of  root  room,  and 
that  pots  are  very  preferable  to  pans,  as  affording 
greater  abundance  of  drainage,  in  which  the  roots 
love  to  ramble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ample  potting 
material.  The  best  result  as  regards  strength  of 
spike  is  obtained  by  one  strong  plant  in  an  8-inch 
pot. 

In  all  this  "Delta"  and  I  are  probably  at  one 
when  we  understand  each  other  as  to  what  breaking 
up  means,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  to  be 
practised.  But  I  fear  my  friend  and  I  are  more  really 
at  variance  in  his  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of 
D.  grandiflora  superba  and  what  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Glasnevin  variety.  This  latter  he  says  is 
"  very  inferior  in  the  quality  of  its  flowers,"  and  he 
doubts  "  very  much  whether  he  shall  care  to  increase 
his  stock  of  it."  That  the  superba  variety  is  a  shade 
or  so  deeper  in  colour  I  at  once  admit,  but  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  fact  than  for  anyone  to 
suppose  that  the  so-called  Glasnevin  variety  is  hardly 
worth  culture.  The  idea  would  be  ludicrous  to  any- 
one looking  at  a  benehful  of  the  two  varieties  in  fall 
flower.  Old  florists  like  my  friend  and  myself,  who 
have  had  our  eyes  sharpened  by  Auriculas,  can  at 
once  distinguish  the  difference  ;  but  I  know  that  I 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  convincing  outsiders 
of  its  existence.  Surely,  then,  when  the  difference 
in  colour  is  but  slight,  and  the  Glasnevin  variety  is 
found  by  many  to  be  robuster  and  of  easier  culture, 
it  can  never  fail  to  be  justly  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  plants  in  existence.  I 
may  add,  in  order  to  guard  against  misconception, 
that  I  grow  both  varieties,  and  find  them  to  do 
equally  well  under  similar  treatment. 

Clor/liran,  Duhlia.  Fredekick  Tymons. 


Soil  for  Azaleas. — Like  most  other  gardeners, 
I  have  held  to  the  firmly  fixed  idea  that  peat  was 
the  correct  thing  for  Azaleas,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  they  are  grown  to  the  greatest 
perfection  in  peat  alone ;  but  there  is  such  a  vast 
difference  in  the  quality  of  peat  in  dift'erent  parts 
of  the  country,  that  I  feel  sure,  unless  one  is  a 
good  judge  of  soils,  that  the  plants  in  many  cases 
are  literally  starved.  Several  instances  have  lately 
come  under  my  notice  of  exceptionally  healthy  anil 
free-flowering  collections  of  Azaleas  that  have  been 
grown  in  soils  quite  different  to  the  orthodox  mixture. 
In  one  case  I  was  struck  not  only  by  the  quantity, 
but  also  by  the  quality  of  the  bloom  on  some  old 


Azaleas,  and  asking  the  person  in  charge  what 
kind  of  soil  they  were  potted  in,  he  said  about  half 
peat  and  half  good  stiff  loam,  and  certainly  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  since 
they  had  been  repotted  was  extraordinary.  They 
were  not  grown  in  one  of  the  places  where  a 
regular  Azalea  grower  was  employed,  but  where  a 
jobbing  gardener  came  once  a  week,  frequently  to 
find  some  of  the  plants  require  soaking  from  being 
so  excessively  dried  up.  Possibly  some  large  growers 
of  these  gorgeous  flowers  can  give  a  little  informa- 
tion on  the  soils  which  they  find  produce  the  best 
results,  for  I  must  own  that  my  faith  in  peat  alone 
has  been  rudely  shaken  of  late,  and  many  others 
besides  myself  would  like  to  know  whether  they  can 
substitute  something  more  lasting  and  satisfactory. 
— J.  G.,  Hants. 


MANURE  WATER  FOR  CAMELLIAS  OUT  OF 

FLOWER. 
Whether  we  count  the  mere  numbers  or  estimate 
the  gross  mass  or  bulk  of  Camellia  blossoms,  we 
must  be  almost  equally  impressed  with  the  enor- 
mous strain  they  exert  on  the  plants.  Blooming, 
as  they  often  do,  in  succession  for  four  or  five 
months  at  a  stretch,  the  plants  must  be  almost  ex- 
hausted of  productive  force  by  the  time  the  last 
blooms  fade.  Hence  thg  importance  of  supplying 
stimulants  to  the  roots,  as  their  heads  make  a  fresh 
start  into  wood-making. 

This  is  also  the  only  proper  time  to  prune  Camel- 
lias. By  contracting  the  area  of  their  tops  through 
the  removal  of  weakly  and  the  cutting  back  of  strag- 
gling shoots,  the  growing  force  is  concentrated  and 
virtually  strengthened.  ■  With  the  advent  of  fresh 
growth  above,  the  roots  also  make  a  new  start 
underground.  They  are  thus  prepared  to  make  the 
best  use  of  all  food  presented  to  them,  whether  in  a 
liquid  or  solid  state.  Hence  this  is  the  best  season 
for  furnishing  Camellias  with  larger  pots  or  new 
borders.  But  wliatever  compost  may  be  provided 
for  Camellias,  its  feeding  properties  are  speedily 
exhausted.  Neither  is  it  prudent  to  give  the  roots 
very  rich  soil,  for  the  richer  the  soil  the  sooner  will 
it  be  virtually  consumed  and  its  mechanical  tesfure 
broken  down.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  such  long-enduring  plants  as 
Camellias.  Given  a  good  mechanical  medium  and 
sufficient  drainage  to  preserve  the  roots  in  robust 
health,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  supply 
them  with  food  when  needful. 

All  this  is  of  the  more  moment,  as  Camellias  are 
by  no  means  gross  feeders,  except  during  one 
short  period  of  the  year.  From  the  time  theflower 
buds  are  set  and  fairly  formed  until  they  are  fully 
unfolded  the  plants  feed  very  sparingly.  Stimu- 
lating food  during  this  long  period  proves  mischie- 
vous, and  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  bud- 
dropping.  Grown  in  rich  composts.  Camellias  per- 
force are  often  too  highly  fed  during  eight  or  nine 
months" out  of  the  twelve,  and  this  plethora  of  food 
when  it  is  not  needed  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  jaundice  and  other  diseases.  But  during 
the  period  of  active  growth  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  over-feed  Camellias.  The  plants  do  so 
much  in  such  a  limited  time,  that  they  need  to  be 
fortified  by  abundant  supplies  of  food.  Camellias 
during  the  short  period  of  growing  not  only  recoup 
themselves  from  the  effects  of  previous  exhaustion, 
but  add  greatly  to  their  size  and  form,  and  con- 
siderably develop  their  bloom-buds  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  They  also  form  new  roots  as  w-ell  as 
extend  their  top-growth,  and  the  vigour  and  health 
of  both  mostly  depend  on  the  abundance,  richness, 
and  suitability  of  the  food  provided.  Another 
element  of  great  importance  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  of  almost  vital  importance  that  the 
food  should  be  readily  absorbed  and  promptly 
assimilated,  and  converted  into  such  products  as 
shoots,  foliage,  flower  buds,  for  the  time,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  short,  and  the  period  during 
which  Camellia  roots  can  freely  or  greedily  absorb 
food  is  shorter  .still,  the  time  of  maximum  con- 
sumption of  food  probably  not  greatly  exceeding  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Hence,  should  fresh  solid 
manure  be  given,  but  little  of  it  will  be  sufficiently 
soluble  to  be  absorbed  during  the  season  of  abnor- 1 


mal  root-hunger  or  activity.  Unabsorbed  manure 
in  pots  is  always  a  source  of  danger,  as  it  tends  to 
injure  or  destroy  the  texture  of  the  best  soils.  The 
roots  may  positively  starve  in  a  virtual  dunghill 
while  the  manure  is  preparing  for  use. 

For  all  these  reasons  liquid  manures  are  best  for 
Camellias.  If  not  too  strong,  these  are  absorbed  at 
once  and  converted  into  branches,  leaves,  and  flower- 
buds  before  solid  manures  are  sufliciently  broken 
down  to  be  used  at  all.  Any  excess,  too,  is  run  off 
through  the  water,  and  little  injury  is  done.  As  to 
the  sort  of  liquid,  closet  water,  house  sewage,  liquid 
formed  from  pigeon,  sheep,  and  cow  manure,  soot, 
and  guano  have  been  found  the  most  suitable.  The 
most  striking  results  in  verdure  and  vigour  of 
growth  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  closet  water 
very  much  diluted  with  rain  water  that  fell  on  a 
contiguous  outbuilding.  In  less  than  a  week  the 
whole  character  of  an  entire  house  of  Camellias  was 
changed  by  its  judicious  use,  and  before  their 
growth  ended  there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  a  pale 
leaf  in  the  entire  houseful,  though  the  collection 
was  characterised  by  a  semi-jaundiced  shade  of 
colour  previous  to  the  use  of  the  liquid  manure. 
The  next  best  manure  water  for  Camellias  is  that 
made  from  soot  in  the  ratio  of  a  bushel  to  twenty 
or  thirty  gallons  of  water.  The  soot  should  first  be 
converted  into  paste — no  easy  matter — then  incor- 
porated with  the  water,  left  to  settle  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  before  use,  and  drawn  off  clear. 

HOETUS. 


AURICULAS. 


I  HAVE  read  the  remarks  by  "R.  D."  in  The  Garden 
(p.  443)  upon  Auriculas,  old  and  new.  It  must  be 
pleasant  to  "  R.  D.,"  as  it  is  to  myself,  to  see  the 
interest  in  these  beautiful  spring  flowers  not  only 
sustained,  but  increased.  The  exhibitions  in  London, 
Manchester,  and  Edinburgh  were  very  successful. 
In  the  Scottish  metropolis  the  room  where  the  show 
was  held  was  crowded  with  visitors.  Cannot  our 
Irish  friends  get  up  an  exhibition  in  Dublin  ?  It 
would  increase  the  love  for  the  Auricula  there,  which 
seems  to  be  declining  at  the  same  ratio  as  it  is  in- 
creasing in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Rev.  F. 
Tymons  does  not  write  hopefully  of  the  present  and 
future  of  floriculture  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  "  R.  D.'s "  estimate  of  green-edged 
Auriculas.  I  cannot  recommend  Trail's  Anna  at  all ; 
it  has  been  grown  in  our  collection  with  the  greatest 
care  for  ten  j'ears,  but  it,  like  Jlr.  Simonite's 
Talisman,  has  not  fulfilled  its  first  jjromise  of  good 
quality ;  in  fact,  there  are  but  two  green-edged 
Auriculas  to  be  depended  upon  to  place  in  a  collec- 
tion of  six  at  a  good  exhibition,  viz..  Prince  of  Greens 
and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Rev.  George  Jeans  and 
Imperator  I  threw  out  as  entirely  untrustworthy. 
The  best  grey  edges  are  George  Lightbody,  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  Lancashire  Hero,  John  Waterston,  Frank 
Simonite,  and  Richard  Headley.  In  white-edged 
flowers  I  do  not  predict  very  great  things  of  Re- 
liance ;  the  tube  is  too  large,  and  it  is  altogether 
wanting  in  quality.  Conservative  increases  very 
freely,  but  requires  good  treatment,  as  the  plant  is 
very  small  when  fully  developed.  Smiling  Beauty, 
Acme,  and  John  Simonite  are  the  best  of  the  white- 
edged  varieties.  Mr.  Horner's  new  varieties  will 
not  only  add  brilliancy  to  a  weak  class,  but  they 
will  quite  revolutionise  it.  Magpie  is  the  best  white 
yet  seen,  north  or  south.  The  tube  is  a  rich  deep 
yellow.  I  have  heard  it  described  as  "glowing  gold ;" 
the  anthers  are  bold  and  heavy;  paste  pure  white, 
dense,  broad,  and  quite  round  ;  ground  colour  quite 
black ;  edge  of  the  densest  and  purest  white  yet  seen. 
The  flowers  last  long  in  beauty. 

Amanda  may  be  termed  a  new  departure ;  the 
tube  is  quite  yellow,  and  it  is  the  only  violet  ground 
yet  introduced  with  a  deep  yellow  tube.  It  has  a 
good  white  edge,  which  also  lasts  well,  as  the  plant 
exhibited  in  London  had  been  in  flower  for  three 
weeks. 

In  self-edged  varieties  "  R.  D.'s  "  selection  is  the 
best  that  could  be  made  imder  the  circumstances, 
but  in  six  years  more  I  hope  to  see  most  of  them 
weeded  out  from  every  good  collection.  I  hear  that 
Heroine  (Horner)  is  likely  to  be  distributed  this 
year,  probably  through  Mr.  Simonite.     Growers  will 
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not  be  slow  in  raising  from  it  seedlings  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  great  improvements  on  all  the  old 
sorts.  "R.  D."  has  omitted  one  of  poor  Mellor's 
best  flowers  from  his  list  of  selfs  ;  it  is  named 
Negro,  and  was  very  good  here  this  year.  It  cannot 
be  expensive,  as  it  was  sent  out  two  years  ago  at 
half  a  guinea. 

Dulcie  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Horner's  new 
selfs ;  it  would  beat  Heroine  but  for  its  paste, 
whii'h  is  not  quite  so  good,  because  not  so  broad,  as 
that  of  Heroine.  It  is  in  this  latter  point  that 
Heroine  excels.  In  Ellen  Lancaster  and  some  of 
the  older  sorts  the  paste  is  far  too  narrow. 

Rubra  is  a  rich,  dark  velvety  red,  and  if  we  add 
Mrs.  Horner  as  a  violet  self,  we  have  three  new 
sorts  recently  exhibited  of  surpassing  excellence. 

I  would  urge  upon  all  new  beginners  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  the  very  best  varieties  to  start 
with— never  mind  the  price.  They  are  really  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  It  is  easy  to  raise  seedlings 
from  them ;  but  to  begin  raising  seedlings  from  the 
sorts  named  by  "R.  D."  would  be  to  court  failure. 
The  young  grower  would  find  himself  in  the  year 
1877,  not  l.'^S7,  and  would  have  to  work  at  the  least 
for  ten  years  before  he  could  reach  the  point  we 
have  now  arrived  at.  Surely  it  is  better  to  pay  five 
shillings  or  so  more  for  a  plant  and  be  in  the  same 
age  as  one's  contemporaries. 

In  reference  to  the  alpincs,  the  same  remarks  also 
apply.  Some  of  those  named  by  "R.  D."  were 
raised  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  are  now 
quite  out  of  date.  Further,  it  is  much  easier  to 
obtain  good  varieties  from  seeds.  I  have  raised  a 
thousand  seedlings  from  green-edged  Auriculas  in 
an  effort  to  improve  a  weak  class,  but  as  yet  have 
only  obtained  one  good  variety.  Two  years  ago  I 
raised  from  seeds  250  plants  of  a  single  alpine  cross, 
and  out  of  that  number  I  have  saved  forty  really 
good  sorts,  as  good  and  many  of  them  better  than 
the  parents.  The  alpine  varieties  arc  also  very 
hardy,  and  form  excellent  colonies  and  groups  in 
the  rock  garden.  J.  Douglas. 


Crassula  jasminea. — This  is  an  extremely 
pretty  little  greenhouse  plant,  and  one  that  will  re- 
main in  flower  a  considerable  time.  It  forms  a 
dense,  close,  branching  mass  about  t>  inches  or 
S  inches  high,  and  each  shoot  being  terminated  by 
a  cluster  of  white  blossoms,  the  whole  plant  is  quite 
a  mass  of  that  tint.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  well- 
known  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and  the  individual 
flowers  much  resemble  each  other  in  shape,  but  the 
colour  is  quite  difl'erent,  as  well  as  the  entire  habit 
of  the  plant.  It  has  been,  I  believe,  known  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  half-dozen  years  that  it  has  been  extensively 
cultivated  by  one  or  two  market  growers,  and  thus 
quickly  became  popular.  Like  most  of  its  allies, 
this  Crassula  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  for  cuttings 
will  strike  root  without  difficulty,  provided  they  are 
not  over-watered,  and  from  their  succulent  charac- 
ter they  need  to  be  kept  pretty  dry  during  the 
winter,  and  also  in  a  light  position. — H.  P. 

Lantanas  in  bloom. — The  Lantanas  certainly 
possess  one  strong  claim  to  recognition,  viz.,  their 
long  period  of  flowering,  for  under  favourable  con- 
ditions they  will  bloom  more  or  less  for  three  parts 
of  the  year,  and  their  blossoms  are  at  all  times  very 
attractive.  Wo  have  some  little  bushes  in  6-inch 
pots  that  were  wintered  in  a  structure  kept  at  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  they  are  now  com- 
pletely studded  with  their  clusters  of  bright-coloured 
flowers.  Though  so  attractive  on  the  plant,  the 
strong  smell  which  pervades  the  whole  of  them, 
especially  when  bruised,  is  against  their  being  em- 
ployed in  a  cut  state,  at  all  events  where  they  will 
be  closely  inspected.  A  noteworthy  feature"  with 
regard  to  the  blooms  of  Lantanas  is  the  great  change 
of  colour  which  takes  place  after  they  have  been 
opened  for  a  day  or  two ;  for  instance,  some  will, 
on  opening,  be  bright  yellow,  which  changes  to  deep 
pink.  As  one  cluster  will  contain  flowers  in  all 
stages  of  development,  the  gradation  in  colour  is 
thus  rendered  the  more  pronounced.  Lantanas  are 
plants  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  the  treatment 
accorded  to  Fuchsias  suiting  them  perfectly,  and 
they  strike  root  just  as  easily.    'The  cuttings  must 


be  formed  entirely  of  the  young  growing  shoots,  and 
if  kept  close  they  quickly  root.  Red  spider  is  very 
apt  to  attack  them,  but  an  occasional  syringing  will 
keep  it  in  check.  A  few  good  varieties  are  Ne 
Plus  L'ltra,  orange  when  first  opened,  changing 
gradually  to  magenta-purple;  Favoirrito,  salmon-red, 
changing  to  purplish ;  Pluie  d'Or,  light  yellow ; 
Distinction,  bright  orange-red ;  La  Keige,  white ; 
and  Magenta  King,  purplish  magenta. — H.  P. 


GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

Thkse  are  very  handsome  plants  for  the  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  during  the 
spring  months,  and  they  are  so  easily  grown  that 
anyone  might  manage'  to  cultivate"  them.  The 
Himalayan  group  comprises  all  those  with  large 
flowers,  such  as  K.  Dalhousia;,  Countess  of  Hadding- 
ton, exoniensis,  Veitchianum,  &c.  They  are  not 
expensive  plants,  and  their  foliage  is  at  "all  times 
very  beautiful.  They  will  succeed  in  any  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  either  on  the  sunny  or  shady  side 
of  it,  and  they  do  not  require  to  be  placed  so  close 
to  the  glass  as  some  plants  do,  and  when  they  have 
made  their  growths,  if  space  is  then  required'in  the 
greenhouse,  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors.  I 
fancy  the  buds  set  quite  as  well  out  of  doors  as  they 
do  in  the  greenhouse.  Even  as  foliage  plants  some 
of  them  are  very  ornamental,  R.  Edgeworthi  for 
instance.  Some  of  the  stronger  growing  .species 
make  excellent  conservatory  plants  if  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  a  good  deep  border  of  turfy  peat,and 
if  this  is  not  over-plentiful  a  little  yellow  loam  may 
be  mixed  with  it.  For  pot  culture  we  drain  the 
pots  well,  as  we  expect  to  give  them  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots,  and  unless  they  are  well  drained  this 
does  not  pass  freely  away,  for  the  very  small,  fine 
hair-like  roots  of  Rhododendrons  become  compacted 
so  closely  together  that  I  have  known  water  stand 
for  some  time  on  the  surface.  A  good  plan  is  to 
mix  with  the  potting  soil  a  little  broken  charcoal. 
Light,  fibrous  peat  torn  up  by  the  hands  is  the  best 
material  in  which  to  pot  them  ;  a  very  little  loam 
added  is  usefid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  decayed 
manure  or  leaf-mould  is  beneficial.  The  same  treat- 
ment af)plics  to  the  R.  javanicum  group,  except  that 
it  requires  a  rather  warmer  temperature  all  the  year 
round,  and  especially  in  winter.  There  are  many 
very  handsome  varieties  of  this  group  now  in  com- 
merce, and  some  startling  additions  are  being  made 
this  year.  The  varieties  with  trusses  of  flowers 
shaped  like  a  double  Balsam — R.  balsaminsflorum 
vars.  album  and  aureum — are  now  being  sent  out ; 
also  the  buif-coloured  R.  President.  It  is  in  its  way 
quite  distinct  and  remarkably  pretty.  I  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  watching  the  development  of 
these  plants,  and  can  testify  to  their  free  vigorous 
growth.  Another  excellent  characteristic  is  this, 
that  they  can  be  propagated  quite  easily  from  cut- 
tings. J.  Douglas. 


■Veronica  Hulkeana.  —  This  New  Zealand 
Speedwell  is  very  dilferent  from  most  of  the  species 
which  are  natives  of  that  region,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  beautiful,  and,  like  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  is  of  very  easy  culture.  When  planted  in  a 
warm,  sunny  border,  it  will  survive  most  winters 
around  London,  though  it  is  frequently  severely  in- 
jured, but  further  south  it  may,  like  the  rest  of  its 
class,  be  accounted  quite  hardy.  Apart  from  this 
mode  of  treatment,  it  readily  lends  itself  to  pot  cul- 
ture, and  with  us  where  it  has  been  wintered  in  a 
greenhouse  is  now  in  full  flower.  It  is  a  plant  of 
rather  erect  habit,  and  the  blooms,  which  are  borne 
in  terminal  branching  panicles,  are  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing shade  of  pale  lilac.  It  can  be  readily  grown 
into  neat  little  flowering  specimens  in  pots  5  inches 
or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  furnishes  a  pleasing, 
and  at  the  same  time,  uncommon  tint  among  greeii- 
hou.'^e  plants.  It  has  been  known  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  but  is  still  quite  uncommon. — H.  P. 

Magnolia  fuscata. — In  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent "D.  T.  F.'s"  question  in  The  Garden 
(p.  442)  of  your  last  issue  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
perature best  suited  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  above-named  shrub,  I  may  say  that  all  it  re- 
quires is  protection  from  frost,  and  that  I  have 
always  found  it  thrive  admirably  and  bloom  abun- 


dantly when  grown  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse. 
Anyone  visiting  the  temperate  house  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  will  find  a  fine  bush  of  this  most 
delightfully  scented  shrub  planted  out  therein  and 
perfuming  the  house  for  a  long  distance  round  with 
its  exceptionally  powerful  fragrance.  As  to  what 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Burrell  says  as  to  the  growth 
of  this  shrub,  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience thereof,  which  is  confined  to  pot-grown 
plants  and  the  fine  specimen  above  referred  to  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  which  though  it  has 
evidently  been  there  for  many  years  is  now  only 
about  5  feet  in  height,  though  I  should  say  nearly 
2i  feet  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  which  proves  it  to  be 
a  .slow  grower. — W.  E.  GuMBLETON. 

Hovea  Celsi. — This  is  one  of  the  most  lovelv  of 
the  New  Holland  plants  ;  that  alluded  to  in  The 
Garden  (p.  442)  must  have  been  a  striking  object 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  of  a  rather  straggling  habit  as  it 
increases  in  age,  and  tying  the  shoots  down  and 
over  each  other  it  forms  an  object  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  'The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  plants 
close  to  the  glass,  shade  as  little  as  po.ssible,  and 
admit  plenty  of  light  and  air.— J.  DounLAS. 


DARWINIAS. 
This  is  a  small  genus  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Fringe  Myrtles.  All  the  members  here  enumerated 
are  extremely  beautiful  and  pojiular.  The  species 
which  we  here  refer  to  are  somewhat  Heath-like  in 
general  appearance,  of  free-branching  habit,  and 
when  grown  into  specimens,  or  even  moderate-sized 
plants,  are  very  useful  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Darwinias  require  care  to  grow  them  well,  and  both 
care  and  attention  to  keep  them  in  health  when 
they  have  attained  to  specimen  size.  In  potting, 
use  good  fibrous  peat,  broken  up  rather  roughly, 
plenty  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  a  small  portion  of 
light  loam.  The  new  soil  must  be  pressed  very 
firmly,  avoiding  injury  to  the  roots.  We  prefer 
them  to  be  rather  pot-bound  than  have  a  great 
quantity  of  unused  soil  about  their  roots.  Let  the 
crown  of  the  plant  stand  higher  than  the  sides  of 
the  soil,  so  that  no  water  can  remain  round  the  neck 
of  the  jjlant.  The  drainage  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  water  and  air  administered 
judiciously.  Respecting  temperature,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  our  readers  to  the  hints  upon  the 
natural  surroundings  of  these  plants  given  under 
the  genus  Gompholobium  in  The  Garden,  April  30, 
p.  394.  We  have  previously  remarked  that  Dar- 
winias are  free-branching  plants;  they,  nevertheless, 
when  young  must  be  frequently  stopped  during  the 
growing  season  in  order  to  become  well  furnished 
with  lateral  shoots.  This  being  accomplished,  and 
the  plants  having  become  well  balanced,  only  the 
tojjs  of  the  stronger  shoots  will  require  stopping, 
and  this  should  not  take  place  after  the  middle  of 
June  if  flowers  are  required  early  the  next  season. 
A'ery  little  shade  is  necessary  for  these  plants,  and 
they  will  be  all  the  better  for  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  through  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  if  the  last  month  remains  fine.  This 
exposure  thoroughly  ripens  the  wood  and  causes 
the  flower-buds  to  set.  whilst  the  involucres  by  this 
treatment  become  more  highly  coloured.  After  this 
remove  them  to  the  gi-eenhouse,  which  must  have  a 
dry  atmosphere  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  with- 
out draught.  They  are  known  also  in  gardens  by 
the  names  of  Genetyllis  and  Hedaromas.  The 
following  are  the  most  showy  kinds : — 

D.  TULIPIFERA.— This  is  a  robust.  Heath-like 
plant,  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  4  feet, 
erect,  and  much  branched  ;  leaves  opposite,  sessile, 
oblong-obtuse,  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  ashy 
grey  beneath  ;  flowers  in  dense  heads,  terminal  en 
all  the  shoots  (in  well-grown  specimens) — these  are, 
however,  small  and  unattractive,  but  the  large 
ovate,  highly  coloured  involucres  which  surround 
them  are  very  attractive  and  persistent;  the  ground 
colour  is  white  and  pale  straw  colour,  flaked  and 
streaked  mth  crimson.  It  comes  from  Western 
Australia,  and  blooms  during  April,  May,  and  June. 
It  is  also  known  as  Genetyllis  macrostegia. 

D.  HooKERlANA,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Genetyllis  fuchsioides,  is  a  more  slender  plant  than 
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the  preceding;  otherwise  it  resetables  it  in  general 
appearance ;  stems  reddish  brown ;  leaves  sessile, 
linear-oblong,  dark  green  above,  pale  below ;  in- 
volucres terminal,  pendulous,  bell-shaped,  deep  red, 
and,  like  those  of  aU  the  species,  very  persistent ; 
but  it  is  bad  policy  to  allow  them  to  remain  long 
enough  to  exhaust  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  as 
weak  growths  and  very  few  flowers  the  following 
season  will  result.  It  blooms  during  April,  May, 
and  June.     Western  Australia. 

D.  PiMBRiATA.— This  is  a  charming  small-grow- 
ing species,  its  soft,  rose-coloured  involucres  form- 
ing a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  other  species.  It  has 
not,  nowever,  found  so  much  favour  amongst  plant 
growers  hitherto  as  it  really  deserves,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  fashion  for  decided  colours,  which 
this  species  lacks.  It  is  a  slender,  dwarf -growing 
plant  with  terete  branches,  and  small,  sessile,  ob- 
tuse leaves,  which  are  ciliate  at  the  margins  and 
dark  green;  involucres  terminal,  pendulous,  bell- 
shaped,  about  an  inch  long,  beautifully  fringed 
round  the  mouth,  and  of  a  uniform  soft  rose  colour. 
It  blooms  during  May  and  June.  South-west 
Australia.  W.  H.  G. 


FUMIGATING. 


JUDOINO  from  experience,  the  art  of  f  umig.ating  is  one 
of  the  simplest  possible ;  but,  judging  by  the  elabo- 
rate machines  or  utensils  patented  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  must  fumigate,  it  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  complex.  It  may  be  possible  that  some 
plants  need  exceptionally  well-strained  smoke  ere  it 
comes  into  contact  with  them ;  but  still  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  danger,  if  there  be  really  any,  lies  so 
mucli  in  the  nature  of  the  utensil  from  which  the 
smoke  passes  as  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
which  is  consumed.  We  almost  universally  employ 
Tobacco  paper  or  rags.  Now,  pure  Tobacco  at 
3s.  Gd.  per  lb.,  and  tlien  of  a  refuse  form,  and,  as 
facts  have  shown,  one-half  water,  is  rather  a  costly 
material,  and  far  too  rapidly  consumed ;  rag  I  have 
found  dangerous  even  to  such  hardy  things  as 
Roses,  but  that  may  have  been  accidental.  Still, 
I  greatly  prefer  good  paper ;  but  that,  too,  differs 
appreciably  in  quality.  I  have  used  some  which 
rendered  existence  within  the  smoke  intolerable  for 
but  a  moment,  whilst  others  have  proved  remark- 
ably mild  and  innocuous.  Without  doubt  the  capa- 
city of  human  beings  to  endure  existence  in  a  house 
under  fumigation  or  otherwise  offers  a  pretty  fair  test 
of  the  merits  of  the  material  consumed ;  still,  even 
the  best  of  Tobacco  paper  is  relatively  cheap  and 
so  easily  employed,  that  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  having  aphis  in  a  plant  house.  Very 
likely  my  experience  of  the  process  of  fumiga- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  limited  one;  still,  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  effect  let  the  condi- 
tions be  what  they  may.  When  intelligently  con- 
ducted, of  course,  some  things  will  bear  more  smoke 
than  others,  but  those  are  points  well  understood  by 
competent  gardeners.  Of  late  my  chief  experieneq 
has  been  confined  to  a  large  span-roof  house  de^ 
voted  to,  Roses.  The  house  is  imperfectly  con- 
structed, and  from  the  ridge  the  smoke  escapes 
rather  freely,  hence  it  is  needful  that  the  house 
should  be  filled  with  smoke  quickly  to  ensure  a 
good  smother  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
My  most  useful  utensil  for  this  purpose  is  an  old 
galvanised  iron  foot-bath,  holding  about  a  peck  ;  this 
has  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom.  The  process  is 
simple  enough.  A  quantity  of  cott;on  rags  is  burnt 
to  form  tinder,  and  as  soon  as  the  flame  is  over, 
some  Tobacco  paper  is  added  slowly  until  enough 
is  laid  in  for  the  requirements  of  the  house.  Then 
I  lay  over  the  top  some  damp  Moss,  this  latter 
serving  at  once  to  cool  the  smoke  as  it  is  emitted, 
and  to  press  the  paper  down  as  consumed.  Com- 
bustion is  even  and  steady,  but  a  big  volume  of 
smoke  is  quickly  emitted,  and  the  house  soon  full  of 
the  vapour.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  and  because 
the  draught  is  slow,  there  is  no  danger  of  flame 
bursting  out.  I  prefer  this  trivial  contrivance 
to  the  most  costly  patented  apparatus,  and 
when  the  material  burnt  is  good  it  is  always 
most  efficient.  Such  a  plan  can  be  followed  by  any 
amateur,  and  inflicts  upon  him  only  the  smallest 
inconvenience,  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 


entering  the  house  once  the  paper  is  properly 
ignited  until  the  door  is  opened  to  allow  the  smoke 
to  escape.  I  received  the  other  day  an  elaborate 
utensil  patented  specially  for  fumigating.  It  re- 
sembles a  travelling  tinker's  fire-pot.  It  is  of 
sheet-iron,  stands  on  a  tripod,  has  a  false  bottom,  in 
which  to  place  red-hot  coals  ;  and  in  the  receptacle 
above,  in  l^which  the  Tobacco  paper  is  placed,  a 
funnel  in  the  centre  having  holes  in  it.  This  is  in- 
tended to  promote  draught.  Tliere  are  also  what 
may  be  called  air-shafts  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the 
barrel,  through  which  air  can  pass  to  the  inside. 
Tlie  whole  is  surmoimted  by  a  lid,  whilst  around  the 
top  of  the  barrel  are  numerous  holes  out  of  which 
the  smoke  can  escape.  The  thing  is  doubtless  of  an 
ingenious  nature,  but  seems  needlessly  elaborate.  I 
tested  it  against  my  foot-bath,  and  found  fhat  it  was 
less  effective  in  throwing  out  a  body  of  smoke 
quickly,  the  funnel  inside  interfering  with  combus- 
tion at  first,  and  then  later  promoting  so  rapid  a 
draught,  that  flame  burst  out  twice,  and  on  the 
second  time  X  removed  the  thing  altogether.  Pos- 
sibly I  am  incapable  of  duly  appreciating  the  true 
merits  of  this  and  similar  contrivances,  but  that  is 
my  fault.  Still,  some  other  persons  may  be  of  my 
opinion.  A.  D. 

Dwarf  German  Scabious  in  pots.— These 

are  very  useful  wlien  grown  in  pots  for  winter  flower- 
ing. Seeds  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  may  be 
grown  on  and  finally  potted  in  SJ-inch  pots.  If 
grown  out  of  doors  all  the  summer  and  then 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  brought  into  a  warm 
house  when  the  days  become  short,  dull,  and  damp, 
the  fire-heat  helps  them  into  flower.  The  variety 
grown  by  Mr.  Roberts  at  Gunncrsbury  Park  is 
dwarf  and  free-branching,  makes  nice  specimens 
in  pots,  and  produces  very  fine  and  handsomely 
formed  flowers.  Some  of  the  dark  varieties  are 
remarkably  good,  and  a  packet  of  seed  will  yield  an 
excellent  assortment. — R.  D. 

Beaufortia  splendens. — This  is  among  the 
best  of  the  Bottle-brush  plants,  as  these  Australian 
.shrubs  are  commonly  called,  and  so  beautiful  is  it, 
in  common  witli  several  others  of  the  same  class,  as  to 
make  one  long  for  a  return  of  these  plants  to  popular 
favour.  All  the  different  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  beautiful  though  they  be,  are  now  under  a 
cloud,  but  the  time  will  no  doubt  come  when  tliey 
will  be  generally  grown.  The  neat  habit  of  this 
Beaufortia,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  flower  freely  in 
a  small  state,  are  great  points  in  its  favour;  but 
still  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  desirable  member  of 
this  class,  as  mention  may  be  made  of  Metrosideros, 
Melaleucas,  and  Callistemons,  one  of  the  best  of 
this  last  being  C.  rigidum,  a  large-growing  kind 
that  requires  a  good-sized  conservatory  for  its  full 
development,  and  when  this  can  be  afforded  it  the 
large  clusters  of  glowing  crimson-coloured  stamens 
make  a  goodly  show,  and  not  only  do  they  remain 
in  beauty  for  a  considerable  time,  but  a  succession 
is  often  kept  up  for  months.  Seeds  of  several  of 
this  class  are  at  times  imported  from  Australia, 
and,  generally  speaking,  they  retain  their  vitality 
well,  and  germinate  without  difliculty.  A  light 
open  soil  in  which  peat  predominates  is  a  very  suit- 
able compost  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  from 
their  minute  character  they  must  not  be  covered 
too  deeply.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  will 
strike  if  put  in  sandy  peat  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  but  tliey  will  all  remain  some  time  before  they 
root.  In  common  with  most  other  plants,  those 
raised  from  cuttings  flower  more  freely  in  a  young 
state  than  seedlings. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENHOVSE. 


Woodllce  In  stove-— I  have  a  stove  and  evorytLing  ts 
being  destroyed  by  woodlice.  They  are  destroying  every- 
thing, -ind  the  more  I  destroy  the  more  seem  to  come.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  advise  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  rid 
of  these  pests? — Leei  s. 

Theropogron  pallldus.— This  is  a  pretty  little  plant 
from  tlie  Himalayas,  that  will  grow  and  flower  well  in  an 
ordinary  greonhous3.  It  forms  a  dense  clump  of  grass-like 
leaves— indeed  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  an 
Ophiopogon,  while  the  blooms  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Ltly  of  the  Valley,  not  only  individuaUy,  but  also  in  the  way 


in  which  they  are  borne.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purplish 
hue.  \Vhen  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  specimen  bristling  with 
flower-spikes,  it  is  both  an  interesting  and  a  pretty  plant.— 
H.  P. 

SEASON.ABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Amaryllis. — Tlie  cultivation  of  these  flne  bulbs 
promises  to  become  as  general  as  at  one  time  it  was 
exceptional.  The  present  race  of  Ackermanni  and 
Leopoldi  hybrids  are  better  growers  and  more 
certain  bloomers  than  the  species  and  varieties  of 
these  plants  that  used  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  cultivators,  and  when  once  a  few  really 
good  varieties  are  obtained  the  means  are  at  hand 
for  securing  seed,  from  which,  at  the  least,  varieties 
that  are  quite  good  enough  for  decoration  may  be 
relied  on.  For  though  with  Amaryllis,  as  with  most 
plants  that  cross  freely,  new  kinds  that  sui-pass  the 
best  already  in  existence  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
as  an  everyday  occurrence,  still  there  is  this  in 
favour  of  seedling  -  raising  with  the  plants  in 
question,  that  where  there  is  the  opportunity  of 
saving  seed  from  good  varieties  the  seedlings  forth- 
coming may  collectively  be  reckoned  upon  as  good 
enough  for  decorative  use.  Where  it  is  desirable 
the  time  of  Amaryllis  flowering  may  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  considerably  so  as  to  have  them  in  suc- 
cession, but  in  most  cases  the  bulbs  that  have 
flowered  latest  will  now  shortly  be  out  of  bloom 
and  be  making  their  growth.  During  this  time 
intermediate  warmth  suits  them  better  than  either 
a  high  temperature  on  the  one  hand,  or  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment  on  the  other.  To  do  justice 
to  the  plants  they  must  have  plenty  of  light ;  short, 
stout,  leathery  leaves  are  essential  to  the  bulbs 
attaining  the  full  amount  of  strength.  Through 
the  growing  season  the  syringe  should  be  used 
daily ;  without  this  red  spider  is  likely  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  the  presence  of  this  little  pest  is  highly 
injurious,  as  it  it  is  allowed  to  get  ahead  it  invari- 
ably causes  the  foliage  to  lose  its  vitality  sooner 
than  it  should. 

IMPATIENS  Hawkeei. — In  appearance,  so  far  as 
habit  of  plant  and  the  form  of  the  flowers  are  con- 
cerned, this  new  sort  is  much  like  I.  Sultani,  but 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  different  and  much  more 
telling  than  the  older  kind.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  I.  Hawkeri  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful plants  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  that  has  appeared  for  some  time.  Its 
easy  propagation  and  the  quickness  of  its  growth 
are  much  in  its  favour;  the  smallest  bits  when 
newly  struck  and  potted  off  will  flower,  but,  like  all 
quick-growing  subjects  that  are  soft  and  fleshy  in 
their  shoots  and  leaves,  the  plants  must  from  the 
first  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  in  a  light  house  or 
pit  so  as  to  keep  their  growth  stocky  and  short- 
jointed,  as  if  at  all  drawn  the  flowers  are  fewer  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  plants  indifferent. 
Plants  of  this  Impatiens  if  wanted  to  be  grown 
up  to  a  considerable  size  only  require  propor- 
tionately larger  pots  and  more  head  room,  but  in 
most  cases  small  or  medium-sized  examples  will  be 
the  most  serviceable.  To  keep  up  the  requisite 
stock  a  few  should  be  struck  at  intervals  all  through 
tlie  spring  and  summer.  The  plant  is  said  to  come 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  as  such,  in  common 
with  other  things  that  hail  from  the  same  quarter, 
will  require  to  be  kept  warm  in  winter  and  spring, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  plants  that  will  not 
do  without  warm  treatment  in  the  dormant  season 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  period  will 
bear  a  greenhouse  temperature  from  midsummer 
until  the  nights  begin  to  get  cool,  provided  they  are 
not  subjected  to  cold  draughts  through  being  care- 
lessly placed  near  where  air  is  admitted.  Not  un- 
likely this  beautiful  Balsam  will  stand  a  tempera- 
ture of  this  sort  in  summer,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
doubly  useful. 

Jasminum  gRAOIllimum.— It  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  large,  full-grown  examples  of  this 
charming  plant,  such  as  are  obtainable  by  turning 
them  out  in  a  bed,  will  yield  the  most  flowers,  but 
to  ensure  a  succession  a  sufficient  number  of 
medium-sized  plants  are  better  than  one  or  two 
large  specimens,  especially  when  they  are  grown  in 
pots,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  more  or 
less  heat  as  becomes  necessary.     Young  plants  that 
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were  struck  from  cuttings  early  in  the  year  should 
be  pushed  along  in  a  brisk-growing  temperature, 
moving  them  into  larger  pots  as  these  are  needed. 
Stop  the  shoots  so  far  as  necessary  to  ensure  the 
plants  being  fairly  furnished  with  side  branches, 
for,  though  more  inclined  to  a  bush-like  habit  than 
others  of  the  genus,  still,  if  left  to  itself,  the  growth 
is  thin  and  straggling.  Keep  the  plants  well  up  to 
the  light,  giving  a  moderate  amount  of  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  with  a  thin  shade  when  the 
weather  is  sunny,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  that 
warmth  after  the  lights  are  closed  and  the  blinds 
run  up,  accompanied  by  a  moisture-laden  atmo- 
sphere. The  growth  that  is  made  by  the  plants  in 
a  house  that  admits  plenty  of  light  in  the  two  or 
three  hours  that  follow  closing  in  the  way  indicated 
is  worth  all  that  they  make  in  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  T.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 


PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI. 

The  editor  regrets  that  this  beautiful  Primrose  is 
not  more  usually  seen  in  gardens  planted  out. 
Whilst  sympathising  in  that  expression  of  regret, 
I  may  add  that  I  feel  some  surprise  at  not  seeing 
it  generally  grown  as  frame  plants  in  pots  for 
greenhouse  decoration  also.  Outdoors,  in  good 
sandy  soil,  such  as  rock  plants,  and  specially  Pri- 
mulaceaj  delight  in,  Siebold's  Primrose  should  do 
well,  the  chief  requirements  being  good  drainage, 
deep  cool  soil,  and  some  shelter  from  winds.  No 
doubt  the  herbaceous  habit  of  the  plant  militates 
against  its  outdoor  cultivation,  because  when  the 
foliage  is  gone  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  soon  out  of 
mind.  It  is  worthy  of  trial,  however,  whether 
plants  kept  in  pots  in  cool  frames  during  the 
winter  would  not  turn  out  well  in  the  spring 
before  the  bloom-stems  were  up.  In  snowy  or 
unduly  rainy  winters  the  crowns  suffer  from  ex- 
cessive moisture,  and  being  so  close  to  the  surface 
are  in  more  danger  than  are  those  of  many  other 
things.  But  if  some  little  care  is  needful  with 
this  Primrose,  some  ample  reward  is  found  for 
good  culture  later,  no  matter  how  conducted. 
Nice  pots  or  clumps  of  Sieboldi,  or  of  its  progeny 
Hermia,  blue ;  grandiflora  alba,  or  Snowflake, 
white  ;  laciniata,  red,  and  many  others,  are  indeed 
lovely  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  I  think  the 
flowers  of  laciniata  present  most  acceptable  matter 
for  bouquet  making  or  vase  decoration,  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  under  artificial  light,  standing  out 
with  striking  effect.  If  grown  for  exhibition  I 
should  like  to  see  them  in  12-inch  pans,  but  for  that 
purpose  the  grower  should  have  an  ample  stock  of 
each  kind  from  which  to  select  some  two  dozen  or  so 
of  the  strongest  rhizomes  or  crowns  when  dividing 
them  in  the  autumn.  Such  pans  well  looked 
after  would  give  almost  masses  of  beautiful  flowers 
set  in  a  bed  of  handsome  foliage,  and  thus  become 
for  the  time  literally  the  handsomest  of  all  exotic 
Primroses.  I  prefer  pans  to  grow  the  crowms  in  for 
the  purposes  of  propagation,  because  in  these  they 
find  more  room,  have  ample  soil  depth,  hence  less 
pot-area  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  are  easily 
watered.  Of  course,  in  breaking  up  the  pan  clumps 
in  the  autumn,  it  is  easy  to  select  the  best  crowns 
for  special  pot-culture,  whilst  all  the  weaker  crowns 
can  be  replaced  in  pans  in  fresh  soil  for  further 
development.  A  cool  frame  and  an  ash  bottom 
seem  essential  requisites  for  successful  culture  in 
pots  or  in  pans.  I  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Douglas  for 
not  having  made  myself  conversant  with  the  change 
in  the  Auricula  show  class  devoted  to  Primula 
species.  I  consider  the  change  in  shutting  out  two 
plants  or  more  of  some  of  the  most  showy  or  effec- 
tive of  Primulace.T)  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Of  effec- 
tive forms  I  name  specially  Sieboldi  and  its  varieties, 
obconica,  floribunda,  japonica,  and  a  few  others 
when  well  done ;  then  denticulata,  cashmeriana, 
and  lots  of  others  having  small  flowers  may  be 
termed  pretty ;  whilst  scotica,  minima,  and  similar 
pigmies  may  well  come  under  the  head  of  micro- 
scopical, as  their  charms  can  only  be  found  upon 
close  inspection.  In  making  up  classes  at^flower 
shows  for  the  gratification  of  the  general  public 


effective  kinds  only  should  be  chosen,  but  for  bota- 
nic purposes  no  doubt  the  minute-flowered  kinds 
have  exceeding  interest.  In  the  case  of  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses  in  pots,  Mr.  Douglas  would  per- 
haps hardly  desire  to  see  collections  of  wild  varieties, 
because  they  would  give  so  little  tlyit  was  beautiful 
or  attractive.  A.  D. 


THE   LAYIAS. 


This  highly  ornamental  genus  of  annuals,  natives 
cliiefly  of  California,  has  now  been  made  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  plants  well  known  in  gardens 
at  the  present  time  under  otlier  names.  The 
Layias,  without  exception,  are  a  class  of  annuals 
that  should  be  included  in  every  selection,  as 
well  for  their  neat  habit  of  groirth  as  for  their 
beauty  and  free -flowering  character.  They 
commence  to  bloom  scon  after  the  beginning  of 
summer,  giving  a  continuous  succession  until 
autumn.  Most,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  of 
a  more  or  less  trailing  liabit  of  growth,  and 
when  grown  in  large  patclies  have  a  ver-y  striking 
efl'ect.  Where  e.vposed  to  winds,  &c.,  the  plants 
should  be  tied  to  a  few  short  stakes  or  pegs  to 
keep  them  steady.     Few  annuals  are  more  use- 
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ful  for  covering  permanent  bulb  bed?  or  patches 
of  bulbs  in  the  mixed  border.  They  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  and  give  little  or  no  trouble, 
except  thiflning  out  where  they  are  growing  too 
thickly.  We  have  also  found  them  extremely 
useful  as  cut  flowers. 

Amongst  those  grown  in  gardens  at  the  present 
time,  L.  elegans,  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  takes  a  first  place.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
section  as  L,  glandulosa  and  L.  heterotricha,  to 
both  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  very  nearly  allied. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  or  so  high,  compact, 
bushy,  producing  in  profusion  tliroughout  the 
season  its  handsome  flowers.  The  ray  florets 
are  of  a  fine  soft  yellow,  tipped  with  white. 

L.  glandulosa,  recently  introduced,  is  a  very 
handsome  kind,  in  habit  and  other  respects 
resembling  the  above,  but  with  pure  wliite 
flowers  \\  inches  in  diameter.  L.  platyglossa, 
known  as  Callichroa,  light  yellow,  with  whitish 
tips  ;  others,  such  as  L.  Douglasi,  chrysanthe- 


moides,  calliglossa,  <fec. ,  are  all  distinct  enough 
to  claim  a  place  in  the  border  devoted  to  annuals. 
They  all  ripen  seed  freely.  K. 


SPRING   FLOWERS   AT   PAXTON,  BERWICK- 
SHIRE. 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hiU  and  eke  the  vale. 

*  Lord  Subrkv.. 

The  most  enjoyable  period  of  the  year  is  approach- 
ino-,  for  the  Larch  has  assumed  its  mantle  of  tender 
green,  and  the  earliest  buds  .of  the  Beech,  Chestnut, 
and  Plane  are  bursting  into  leaf.  In  the  mornings 
and  evenings  the  woods  and  groves  resound  with 
the  voices  of  manv  birds,  amongst  which  may 
be  heard  the  flute-like  notes  of  the  blackbird  and 
the  mellow  strains  of  the  thrush,  intermingled  with 
the  joyous  and  oft-repeated  songs  of  the  chaffinch 
and  the  willow  wren.  At  intervals  the  chorus  is 
joined  by  the  blackcap,  which  has  now  returned 
■from  the  south,  and  is  varied  by  the  soft  cooing  of 
the  cushat  and  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  at  the 
distant  rookery. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds. 
But  animated  Nature  sweeter  far, 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

The  most  favourable  time  to  walk  in  the  garden 
amongst  the  spring  flowers  is  either  on  a  fine  calm 
morning,  when  the  dew  with  which  the  plants  have 
been  refreshed  during  the  night  is  still  on  the  grass, 
or  <m  a  quiet  evening  when  the  sun  is  getting  low 
and  shedding  its  mellow  light  through  the  trees. 
Then  the  delicate  colours  of  the  alpine  plants  can 
be  seen  to  perfection,  for  when  the  sun  is  high  and 
pours  down  a  flood  of  light,  the  soft  tints  of  these 
flowers  are  partially  obscured. 

Spring  flowers  have  the  best  effect  when  they  are 
grown  in  large  clumps,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
desirable  to  save  seeds  from  as  many  kinds  as  pos- 
sible so  that  they  can  be  raised  in  quantity  and 
numbers  planted  together  in  one  spot.  While  re- 
ferring to  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
tlie  introduction  of  a  hive  of  bees  to  the  garden  has 
a  perceptible  effect  in  causing  many  spring-flower- 
ing alpine  plants  to  produce  seed  which  would  not 
otherwise  do  so. 

The  weather  for  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  very 
changeable  and  unfavourable  for  spring  flowers, 
which  have  suffered  much  from  frost  during  the 
night  and  the  cold  east  wind  during  the  day.  Hail- 
storms have  likewise  been  frequent,  reminding  one 
of  the  lines  of  the  old  Scottish  poet,  William 
Dunbar — 

Yistirday  fair  sprang  the  flmiris  ; 
This  day  thai  ar  all  slane  with  shouris. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  ungenial  weather,  a  great 
many  spring  flowers  are  now  coming  into  full  bloom  ; 
and  although  most  of  the  Narcissi,  such  as  Hors- 
ficldi,  maximus,  and  others,  are  going  past,  their 
places  are  being  taken  by  others,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  several  of  the  poeticus  section, 
including  p.  ornatus,  which  is  one  6f  the  finest. 
On  the  rockery  N.  juncifolius  and  N.  muticus,  from 
the  Pyrenees,  are  in  full  flower,  as  well  as  various 
white  Daffodils,  N.  cernuus  plenus  being  conspi- 
cuous for  its  lasting  qualities.  Several  kinds  of 
Muscari  may  be  seen  flowering  amongst  the  stones, 
including  M.  atlanticum,  Heldreichi,  moschatum, 
ne'dectum,  Stenacheri,  and  Szovitzianum.  One  of 
the  most  distinct  and  lovely  flowers  is  FntiUana 
Meleagris  alba,  and  near  a  clump  of  it  are  to  be  seen 
F  pallidiflora  and  F.  armena.  The  rarest  alpines 
at  present  in  bloom,  however,  are  Androsace  villosa, 
which  is  like  a  little  grey  cushion  covered  with 
white  stars,  and  A.  ciliata,  a  somewhat  similar 
plant,  with  rosy  crimson  flowers,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Backhouse  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Androsaces  yet  discovered."  The  Andro- 
saces  above  mentioned  are  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
were  procured  through  the  kindness  of  a  lady  in  the 
county  who  lately  visited  these  mountains.  A. 
carnea  and  A.  Laggeri  are  likewise  in  bloom.  A. 
glacialis,  of  which  there  is  a  large  tuft,  has  not  yet 
flowered,    A  fine  early  Veronica,  from  Froebel  &  Co., 
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is  V.  satnreifolia,  which  is  at  present  covered  with 
its  blue  flowers.  G.  MuiEHEAD. 

Paxtoii,  Bcrn-'u'ltsh ire. 


RAIDS  ON  WILD  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS. 
Mr.  Coleman's  timely  and  vigorous  protest  (p.  415) 
shows  that  these  raids  still  continue.  They  are 
alike  antagonistic  to  the  spread  of  botanical  know- 
ledge and  the  development  ot  some  ot  the  most 
alluring  features  of  semi-natural  landscapes.  The 
raiders  are  little  better  than  robbers,  whether 
dressed  in  rags  or  in  broadcloth.  If  anything  the 
latter  are  the  more  bold,  and  diflicult  either  to  re- 
strain or  punish.  It  is  many  years  ago  since  my 
early  attempts  to  multiply  summer  plants  in  a 
wholesale  way  in  pleasure  grounds  and  woods  were 
checked  and  partially  frustrated  by  the  wholesale 
pilferings  of  plant  stealers.  Enormous  quantities  of 
Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots. 
Windflowers,  Valley  Lilies,  &c.,had  been  propagated, 
put  out,  and  partially  naturalised.  So  far,  every- 
thing promised  the  success  of  wild  gardening  on  a 
large  scale.  The  object  was  twofold— to  link  formal 
on  to  natural  gardening  through  these  and  other 
plants,  as  well  as  to  light  up  the  home  woods  with 
a  prodigal  wealth  of  beauty  and  of  fragrance. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  birds  and  rodents  got 
used  to  the  new  garniture  of  their  homes  and  agreed 
to  let  the  strange  plants  alone — and  this  takes  some 
time — than  the  raiders  began  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion among  the  flowers  and  plants.  Seas  of  golden 
Daffodils  that  rippled  with  golden-crested  waves  to- 
day were  found  flowerless  on  the  morrow.  Great 
groups  of  Valley  Lilies  that  filled  the  demesne  with 
fragrance  one  day,  were  scentless,  because  flower- 
less,  the  next.  And  a  similar  fate  awaited  Snow- 
drops, Golden  Aconites,  Windflowers,  Primroses, 
Wood  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  wild  Orchises,  &c.,  &c. 
The  flowers  were  stolen  in  handfuls,  basketfuls, 
barrowfuls,  cart  and  carriagefuls.  Yes,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  one  of  the  first  thieves  caught 
was  a  lady,  who  had  ordered  her  carriage  to  stop  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  home  woods,  got  in,  gathered 
quantities,  and  was  just  off  with  a  load  for  some 
church  festival  when  caught  in  this  act  of  sacrilege. 

Wild  flowers !  Surely  these  are  free  to  be  plucked, 
or  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  all.  Such  is  the  popular 
fallacy  which  pervades  high  and  low  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  And  hence  it  is  not  the  flowers 
alone  that  are  taken,  but  the  plants  likewise.  Men 
and  women  come  in  fustian  and  broadcloth,  cottons 
and  silks,  with  bags,  sacks,  baskets,  and  barrows, 
spades  and  trowels,  pounce  upon,  dig  up,  and  carry 
away  one's  favourites.  Again  and  again  has  our 
wild  garden  been  impoverished  and  marred  by 
these  impudent  marauders  and  thieving  raiders. 
Huge  groups  and  patches  of  uncommon  and  com- 
mon types  of  Primroses,  including  P.  japonica, 
Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Narcissi,  Forget-me-nots, 
Daisies,  wild  Orchis,  Pieonies,  Anemones,  &c., 
have  been  subjected  to  such  heavy  raids  until  few- 
have  been  left.  Few  things  are  more  discouraging 
than  these  cruel  raids  on  our  favourites,  and  there 
seems  no  sufficient  remedy.  Catch  the  raiders  in 
the  act,  and  abuse  or  an  apology,  according  to  the 
status  or  character  of  the  offenders,  is  all  you  will 
receive.  Unless  you  are  very  firm  indeed  there  will 
be  no  word  about  restitution,  nor  the  slightest 
chance  of  recovering  yoiir  property.  I  caught  a 
lady  once  who  added  a  huge  basketful  of  choice 
Rhododendron  blooms  to  her  other  booty,  and 
though  I  saw  her  ofl:  the  grounds  with  not  a  few 
remonstrances,  she  kept  fast  hold  of  her  booty  and 
walked  off  with  it. 

Neither  the  morality  of  the  classes  nor  the  masses 
recognise  any  right  to  the  possession  of  so-called 
wild  flowers,  nor  of  garden  ones  that  the  taste  or 
genius  of  the  cultivator  may  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  massed  with  them  in  woods  or 
wild  gardens ;  and  the  law  does  no  more  for  their 
protection  than  public  sentiment  or  morality.  Our 
legislators  have  passed  laws  to  protect  not  a  few 
beasts  and  birds  and  fishes,  some  of  them  of  very 
questionable  utility,  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  chaf- 
finches, and  sparrows,  and  it  might  hardly  be  too 
much  to  request  them  to  protect  our  wild  flowers 


from  the  attacks  of  those  wholesale  raiders  who, 
either  from  mere  greed  or  the  love  of  gain,  are 
threatening  them  with  destruction  in  many  quarters. 

There  are  also  other  ways  of  destroying  semi-wild 
flowers  besides  stealing  them  root  and  branch.  The 
annual  removal  of  their  flowers  and  foliage  in  a 
rough  manner  or  at  an  unseasonable  period  and  the 
trampling  down  of  their  leaves,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  result  in  growing  weakness,  sure  disease, 
and  certain  death.  Pity  it  is  that  the  public  cannot 
go,  see,  and  admire  natural  beauty  as  they  do  fine 
pictures  and  perfectly  chiselled  sculpture  without 
dreaming  of  becoming  the  possessors  of  the  master- 
pieces of  either  Nature  or  art.  The  mere  craving 
tor  possession  is  as  vulgar  and  selfish  as  it  is 
suicidal.  Within  the  domain  of  art  it  can  only  be 
gratified  by  sacrificing  the  pleasures  of  the  many  to 
the  gTatification  of  the  very  few.  In  the  field  of 
Nature  each  flower  and  plant-grabber  leaves  the 
landscape  so  very  poor,  that  finally  the  fair  face  of 
Nature  is  stripped  bare  of  all  its  beauty,  and  thus 
the  charms  of  our  natural  or  semi-natural  land- 
scapes are  totally  destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  this  wholesale 
destruction  of  plants  and  flowers  is  founded  on  the 
exaggerated  importance  attributed  to  mere  mass  or 
numbers  in  decorative  arrangements.  That  mass  is 
might,  has  long  been  accepted  as  an  axiom  in 
science.  Not  this,  however,  but  the  exact  converse 
is  true  in  matters  of  taste — the  lighter  the  touch, 
the  more  sparse  the  material,  the  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  the  room,  church,  hall  or  table  arrange- 
ments as  a  rule.  And  yet  we  see  carriage  and 
cartloads  of  flowers  and  foliage  crowded  into  our 
churches,  public  buildings,  and  houses  at  Christ- 
mas and  other  festivals,  dinner  parties,  balls,  and 
harvest  thanksgivings,  and  to  get  these  masses 
together,  meads,  woods,  pleasure  grounds,  gardens, 
glass  houses  are  stripped  bare.  The  results,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  are  very  much  as  if  the  artist 
were  to  exhaust  his  paints  on  the  canvas  and  craze 
for  more  as  the  sine  qiin.  non.  of  his  masterpiece. 
And  so  under  or  over  some  of  the  most  pretentious 
floral  decorations  it  might  be  written,  the  more 
prodigal  the  waste  of  flowers  the  greater  the  paucity 
of  taste.  An  infinity  of  time,  labour,  material  have 
been  wasted,  woods,  gardens,  meads  stripped  bare, 
and  the  results,  artistically  like  that  of  the  artist 
who  should  exhaust  all  his  colours  on  his  canvas, 
worse  than  nil.  Instead  of  beauty  there  is  de- 
formity, the  legitimate  product  of  grasping  greed, 
vulgar  display,  and  viti?.ted  taste.  No  wonder  if 
the  ponderous  table  decorations  prove  more  fruitful 
sources  of  nightmare  than  the  lateness  of  the 
dinner  or  the  richness  or  abundance  of  the  viands. 
— D.  T.  F. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Coleman's 

account  (p.  415)  of  the  damage  done  by  the  public 
to  trees  and  flowers  in  his  parks.  Ladies  and  their 
children  taking  the  liberty  to  "  load  their  carriages" 
with  flowers  and  Hawthorn  "  unmercifully  torn 
from  the  trees  "  is,  I  admit,  suificient  to  cause  any 
gentleman  to  shut  his  gates  on  the  public  for  ever, 
but  I  hope  and  believe  such  practices  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional, and  one  would  not  expect  to  hear  of  such 
vandalism  among  the  more  rural  population  of  the 
south,  where  the  "  masses  "  are  supposed  to  be  more 
mild-mannered  than  they  are  in  the  north.  Here- 
abouts, where  we  have  to  deal  with  scores  of 
thousands  of  "  trippers  "  from  the  so-called  worst 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (colliery  and 
manufacturing),  to  whom  one  of  the  largest  woods 
and  parks  in  England  is  open  throughout  the  year, 
I  must  say  that  nothing  has  ever  struck  me  more 
than  the  general  good  behaviour  of  the  visitors, 
especially  of  the  working  classes.  I  may  say  that  w-e 
never  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  a  summons  for 
damage  or  trespass  I  have  not  taken  out  for  nearly 
three  years.  Any  watching  needed  our  own  wood- 
men do,  but  their  orders  are  not  to  be  officious  or 
intrusive  in  any  way  ;  no  watchers  are  employed 
except  on  great  gala  days,  when  many  thousands 
are  scattered  over  the  park  and  wood-drives,  and 
where  there  are  much  game  and  deer  near.  Yet 
when  the  Bluebells,  the  Hawthorn,  and  other  wild 
flowers  are  out,  and  numbers  of  beautiful  wild 
Ferns  growing  eveiwwhere,  you  may  walk  two  or 


three  miles  from  any  of  the  stations  through  the 
wood,  meeting  a  steady  stream  of  people  all  the 
way,  on  foot  or  in  carriages,  and  not  one  with  a 
flower  or  twig  in  their  possession.  What  we  fear 
most  is  fire  to  the  dry  Brake,  caused  by  occasionally 
careless  smokers.  Otherwise,  the  public  seem  to 
realise  and  appreciate  the  privilege  of  free  access, 
and  do  their  best  to  preserve  it  by  assisting  to  pro- 
mote order  and  good  behaviour  on  all  occasions.  I 
notice  even  that  when  the  Blackberries  and  Blae- 
berries are  ripe  and  temptingly  within  reach,  it  is 
rare  to  find  any  visitors  going  off  the  drives  and 
footpaths  to  gather  them  without  permission.  The 
whole  parks  are  studded  with  Hawthorns,  many  of 
them  much  valued  on  account  of  their  age,  but  if 
they  were  to  be  as  unmercifully  torn  to  pieces  as 
Mr.  Coleman's  are,  they  would  soon  disappear,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  where  such  things  are  so  un- 
wisely tolerated,  that  has  not  happened  long  since. 
—J.  S.  W. 


Primroses,  single  and  double. — Will  some 
of  your  correspondents  kindly  tell  me  the  right 
time  to  sow  Primrose  seed,  the  after  treatment  of 
the  plants,  and  how  long  after  sowing  the  seed  it 
will  take  to  establish  them  so  as  to  have  nice  sturdy 
specimens  that  will  throw  up  fine  spikes  when 
planted  for  spring  bedding.  They  are  wanted  to 
flower  early  so  as  to  be  taken  up  after  flowering  to 
make  room  for  summer  bedding.  I  may  say  that 
they  are  required  to  be  planted  in  a  very  exposed 
situation  where  we  get  the  full  force  of  easterly 
winds,  and  where  two-thirds  of  double  Daisies  and 
Forget-me-nots  are  completely  killed  each  winter 
with  the  cold  and  frost.  Also  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  climate  here  and  the  south  of  Devon, 
where  Primroses  flourish  planted  out  in  autumn  for 
flowering  in  the  spring? — R.  G.,The  Gardens,  Coldra, 
Monmouth. 

Border  Auriculas. — These  are  now  in  fine 
bloom,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  grown,  for  they  are  as  harcly  as  the  Prim- 
rose and  the  colours  are  rich  and  varied.  They  are 
capital  subjects  for  lifting  when  in  bloom,  as,  if 
carefully  done,  they  will  not  drop  a  leaf,  and  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade  they  may  be  planted  out 
again.  We  grow  them  on  borders  close  to  a  wall, 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry.  By  putting  on  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  when  they  are  divided 
and  replanted  after  flowering  they  make  luxuriant 
growth,  and  flower  profusely  every  year.  They 
are  also  subjects  that  do  well  in  towns,  for  even 
in  the  narrowest  streets  and  most  unlikely  places 
for  finding  healthy  plants  one  frequently  comes 
across  a  wiudowful  of  really  good  Auriculas,  that 
not  only  live,  but  thrive  and  increase,  and  are 
much  prized  by  the  owners.  The  best  way  to  get 
up  a  stock  of  varied  colours  is  to  buy  a  packet  of 
seed,  sow  at  once,  and  keep  moist  until  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  to  prick  off  into  pots  or  boxes, 
and  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  through  the  first 
winter,  and  in  April  prepare  a  nice  piece  of  soil 
and  plant  out  1  foot  apart  each  way.  Keep  the  soil 
stirred  frequently  and  water  freely  in  dry  weather, 
and  little  other  care  will  be  required  until  the 
following  spring,  when  they  will  push  up  very 
strong  flower-spikes,  and  may  be  lifted  carefully 
and  potted  at  once.  Give  a  good  soaking  of  water 
to  settle  the  soil  and  shade  fr(im  bright  sunshine. 
The  perfume  from  these  lovely  flowers  is  most 
agreeable,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  owners  of  gardens 
could  get  over  the  idea  that  they  need  pot  culture 
all  the  year,  they  would  be  much  more  grown  than 
they  are  now. — J.  G.,  Hunts. 

Aubrietias. — In  some  notes  on  hardy  plants, 
"  K."  alludes  to  Aubrietia  Leichtlini  as  the  deepest 
hued  variety.  I  saw  this  kind  in  bloom  in  the  Kew 
collection  of  hardy  plants  at  the  Auricula  show  and 
thought  it  represented  exactly  a  seedling  form  of 
violacea  such  as  I  have  here  in  quantity,  and  not 
mere  small  pieces  in  pots,  but  large  clumps  or  masses 
blooming  with  wonderful  profusion.  Violacea  and 
its  progeny,  curiously  enough,  however,  show  just 
the  obverse  character  to  A.  Leichtlini  in  respect  of 
the  fact  that,  whilst  the  latter  is  said  to  make  its 
blooms  fade  with  age,  those  of  the  former  invariably 
deepen  in  colour  with  age,  and  yet  growing  out  in 
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the  open  without  shade  or  protection.  What  bhie 
Lobelias  are  in  giving  a  mass  of  colour  in  the 
summer,  A. violacea  is  in  the  spring;  indeed,  whether 
ill  beds,  borders,  or  on  rockwork  open  to  the  sun, 
these  deep-coloured  Aubrietias  are  wonderfully  effec- 
tive. Whilst  purplish  violet  is-  the  prevailing  hue 
of  the  flowers  of  violacea,  some  of  the  seedlings 
give  a  distinctly  reddish  or  aj.iproaching  to  maroon 
tint.  I  think  by  'determined  selection  it  is  possible 
that  in  time  we  may  have  a  genuine  bright  red- 
flowered  Aubrietia.  Xothing  seems  to  distress 
Aubrietias  more  than  lifting  and  dividing  them,  but, 
of  course,  that  work  must  be  done  sometimes,  and 
is  best  done  in  October.  The  plants  are,  however, 
wonderfully  recuperative,  for  I  have  seen  them,  after 
being  apparently  half  killed  by  the  winter,  break 
up  densely  from  the  roots  and  make  large  clumps. 
My  plants  are  blooming  this  year  later  than  usual 
partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  because  all  hardy 
plants  are  blooming  late.  It  cannot  be  too  well 
understood  that  Aubrietias  come  freelvand  true  from 
seed.— A.  D. 

Daffodils. — One  feels  almost  a  sense  of  relief  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  Daffodil  season  is  nearly 
over.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  easy 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  craze  by 
growing  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  only,  and  those  as 
ordinary  hardy  garden  flowers.  But  those  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  London  spring  shows,  and 
those  at  South  Kensington  especially,  cannot 
repress  a  sense  of  intense  uneasiness,  deepening 
into  di.sgust,  at  the  repetition  time  after  time  of 
long  lengths  of  Daffodil  flowers  duplicated  ad 
nauseam,  certain  exhibitors  seeming  anxious  to 
excel  each  other  in  the  extent  of  their  displays. 
That  this  soon  becomes  intensely  wearying  and 
monotonous  is  evident,  and  it  is  feared  must  tend 
to  keep  away  visitors  who  cannot  endure  so  much 
of  the  Daffodil  colour.  It  is  diflicult  to  see  what 
possitile  good  to  the  gardening  world  can  result 
from  all  this  hair-splitting  and  refining,  whilst  the 
most  useful  intelligence  to  ordinary  gardeners,  viz  , 
a  list  of  a  score  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  all 
ordinary  uses,  seems  to  be  withheld.  If  M. 
de  Graaff  has  many  more  to  follow  of  such  fine 
forms  as  those  which  he  exhibited  on  the  lOtli,  not 
a  few  of  the  fancied  kinds  now  seen  so  abundantly 
at  South  Kensington  will  soon  be  ousted.  It  was 
amusing  to  note  that  whilst  the  Daffodil  committee 
were  gravely  discussing  some  knotty  point  as  to 
lireadth  of  trumpet  or  scape,  the  floral  committee 
should  have  voted  two  or  three  first-class  certi- 
cates  to  M.  de  Graaff  in  as  many  minutes. — A.  D. 

I    still    adhere    to    the    opinion    that    in 

order  to  flower  the  tenderer  Daffodils  to  perfection 
in  a  cool  soil  and  climate,  we  must  plant  the  bulbs 
sliallow ;  deep  planting  produces  growth,  but  no 
flowers,  comparatively  speaking,  and  I  have  now  no 
doubt  of  this  from  actual  experience  with  the  best 
sorts.  I  leave  theorists  to  reconcile  the  facts,  but 
of  this  I  am  certain  that  in  cool  places  and  soils 
deeply  planted  bulbs  flower  but  sparingly,  it 
at  all,  and  rice  I'ersd.  What,  by  the  way,  "is  the 
experience  of  your  readers  with  Daffodil  Sir  Watkin? 
I  bought  a  few  of  the  first  flowering  bulbs  from  an 
undeniable  source  and  they  have  bloomed  well,  but 
for  size  and  show  the  flowers  are  utterly  eclipsed  by 
Daffodil  Horsfieldi,  which,  with  its  grand  foliage, 
large  and  conspicuous  flowers,  ought  to  head  the 
list  among  the  yellow  Daffodils.  It  has  many  good 
qualities,  being  a  good  grower,  hardy,  and  one  of 
the  very  freest  bloomers  anywhere.  It  stands  out 
among  all  others  wherever  grown. — S.  W. 

Wild  and  garden  Primroses. — Growers  in  the 
south  evidently  do  not  know  the  capabilities  of  the 
common  Primrose  under  all  conditions,  or  they 
would  not  write  of  it  being  the  "  weakling  "  of  the 
family,  and  of  its  inability  to  face  the  sunshine. 
Hereabouts  in  a  cool  midland  climate,  and  in  many 
other  places  where  I  have  seen  the  wild  Primrose 
growing  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  flourishes  on 
open  sunny  banks  and  in  grass  fields,  as  well  as  in 
the  woods  ;  but  it  is  under  garden  culture  you 
see  it  at  its  best,  and  where  roots  two  or  three 
years  old  produce  flowers  in  great  profusion.  Young 
plants  two  or  three  years  old,  I  admit,  do  best,  but 
I  have  stools  from  five  to  nine  years  old  on  the  grass 


and  thousands  that  have  been  divided  and  redivided, 
for  we  have  them  almost  by  the  acre  on  the  gi-ass 
and  borders  and  all  the  very  best  strains,  as  well  as 
the  wild  Primrose,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
vigorous  and  hardy  of  the  lot.  The  varieties  are 
endless  and  the  colours  superb,  and  you  cannot 
plant  too  many  :  keep  dibbling  in  and  you  will  have 
your  reward.  Our  older  plantations  are  ablaze  with 
flower,  and  we  have  not  long  sown  our  annual  bed 
of  wild  Primroses  on  a  sunny  border.  As  to  the 
wild  Primrose,  you  never  see  a  big  plant  of  it  wild  ; 
they  are  all  small  and  none  appear  to  grow  old,  but 
in  the  garden  they  live  and  grow  like  Horse  Radish, 
making  leaves  nearly  1  foot  long,  and  flowering  in 
proportion.— J.  S. 


FANCY  AURICULAS. 
The  fancy  Auriculas,  as  they  are  termed,  appear 
likely  to  form  a  permanent  place  in  our  Auricula 
exhibitions.  Raisers  of  seedling  Auriculas  of  the 
show  type  are  aware  that  among  their  seedlings 
will  appear  some  of  such  nondescript  character,  as 
to  prevent  their  being  placed  in  any  one  of  the  four 
sections  of  show  varieties,  and  yet  they  are  far  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away.  Tims  we  get  edged  flowers 
which,  instead  of  having  the  black  or  violet  body 
colour  found  in  the  green,  grey,  and  white-edged 
sections,  are  golden,  with  gold  overlaying  the  grey 
edge,  or  buff ;  or  they  may  be  self  flowers,  but  hav- 
ing shaded  edges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ali>ines. 
Many  of  them  are  extremely  pretty,  as  was  shown 
by  the  collection  with  which  Mr.  J.  Douglas  took 
the  first  prize  at  the  recent  Auricula  show.  Now, 
the  self  Auricula  of  the  florist  must  not  have  a 
shaded  margin  ;  it  should  be  of  one  distinct  tint  of 
colour,  and  in  this  respect  be  unlike  the  alpine 
varieties,  whicli  should  properly  have  shaded  mar- 
gins. Thus  it  is  that  it  self  Auriculas  come  with 
the  golden  tube  and  circle  of  white  paste,  and  be- 
yond this  a  distinctly  shaded  instead  of  a  self- 
coloured  margin,  it  must  go  into  the  fancy  class. 
I  am  taking  the  rules  of  the  florist  as  they  are,  and 
so  long  as  they  are  recognised  they  must  be  re- 
spected by  exhibitors.  Thus  it  is  that  I  am  trying 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  a  fancy  Auricula.  I  have 
this  season  raised  several  nondescript  forms  that 
are  highly  attractive,  and  will  go  under  the  head  of 
fancies.  The  term  "  fancy  "  has  a  wide  application, 
because  the  pretty  laced  varieties  as  well  as  the 
double  Auriculas  can  be  shown  with  them. 

I  have  said  that  the  self  show  Auricula  should  be 
one-coloured,  anything  in  the  way  of  distinct  shad- 
ing being  considered  a  disqualification.  I  have  also 
said,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  that  the  alpine 
Auricula  should  have  a  shaded  margin.  At  the 
Auricula  shows  in  the  north  of  England  a  self- 
coloured  alpine  Auricula  (and  Mr.  Turner  has  raised 
and  put  several  of  these  into  circulation)  is  put 
aside,  and  shaded  forms  preferred.  That  is  the  old 
rule  in  relation  to  this  class  of  flowers.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Auricula  exhibition  held  in  London, 
self-coloured  flowers  are  admissible,  and  are  shown 
and  awarded  prizes.  I  have  shown  Mercury,  Colonel 
Scott,  James  Fowle,  and  other  unshaded  flowers, 
and  taken  prizes  with  them.  It  is  a  little  curious 
that  the  northern  and  southern  practices  should 
differ,  but  so  it  is. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  florists  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  lines  of  arbitrary  character.  If  a 
body  of  floral  enthusiasts  like  to  unite  together  and 
lay  clown  certain  recognised  lav.'s,  under  which  they 
exhibit  their  flowers,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so.  That  an  adherence  to  these  laws  on  the 
part,  of  raisers  has  resulted  in  greatly  improving 
our  show  Auriculas,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This 
was  made  abundantly  evident  at  the  exhibition  on 
the  2l3th  ult.  Such  a  heritage  of  new  flowers  as 
we  have  seen  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  was 
never  before  bequeathed  to  one  generation,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  older  flowers  must  of  necessity  fall  out 
of  cultivation  in  consequence.  R.  D. 


Anemone  coronaria. — When  this  Anemone  is 
treated  as  an  annual  (and  this  is  the  best  way  of 
growing  it),  there  must  be  no  further  delay  in  sow- 
ing the  seed,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  too  weak 


to  flower  during  the  winter,  and  w-hen  sown  it  must 
have  regular  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  in 
order  to  induce  quick  germination.  For  this  reason 
I  like  to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  and  to  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame  until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
bear  transplanting,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well 
they  do  after  they  are  planted  out.  One  reason  for 
this  is,  I  think,  that  the  plants  have  more  room,  as 
when  they  are  sown  where  they  are  to  flower  they 
come  up  in  bunches  owing  to  the  difliculty  in  sepa- 
rating the  seed.  When  the  plants  are  raised  under 
glass  they  should  be  about  2  inches  high  before 
they  are  moved;  they  will  then  lift  with  a  good 
number  of  roots,  and  if  they  are  put  out  in  dull 
or  showery  weather  they  quickly  take  hold  of  the 
soil  and  make  vigorous  growth  by  the  end  of 
October.  The  past  two  winters  have  been  too  long 
and  too  cold  for  them  even  in  the  west  of  England, 
but  in  moderate  winters  they  do  well  and  amply  re- 
pay for  the  labour  they  involve.  When  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  open  it  should  be  sown  in  drills  I  inch 
deep  and  a  foot  apart,  and  to  assist  the  seed  to 
germinate  the  bed  should  be  shaded  in  some  way. 
This  covering  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  appear.  Where  they  come  up  too 
thick,  they  should  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle.  Where  these  plants 
are  expected  to  flower  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  bed  requires  to  be  in  a  warm  position. 
A  south  border  sheltered  by  a  high  wall  is  the  best 
place  they  can  have. — J.  C.  C. 

Primula  nivea. — Of  all  the  hardy  species  of 
Primulas,  I  find  P.  nivea  the  earliest  to]  flower.  I 
grow  some  specimens  in  4i-inch  pots  that  come  into 
flower  in  my  Auricula  house  almost  as  soon  as  the 
quickening  influences  of  spring  are  felt.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  they  are  divided  and 
repotted  into  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
Cocoa  fibre  for  the  summer.  If  I  want  a  few  extra 
sized  specimens,  I  cut  away  the  shoots  near  the 
surface,  and  these  make  excellent  cuttings ;  the 
plants  soon  break  into  numerous  shoots,  and  when 
repotted  they  grow  fast,  and  make  capital  speci- 
mens by  April.  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
seeding  this  little  gem.  I  have  tried  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers  both  with  its  own  pollen  and  that  from 
other  allied  forms,  but  as  yet  without  success.  All 
lovers  of  spring  flowers  should  find  a  place  in  their 
gardens  for  this  lovely  snowy  Primrose. — R.  D. 

Sparrows  and  flowers. — I  send  herewith  the 
heads  of  Primroses  as  picked  off  by  the  sjDarrows. 
When  they  do  attack  a  plant  they  generally  do  not 
leave  a  single  head  on  it,  and  the  bare  stalks  and 
leaves  are  all  that  are  left.  I  have  not  observed  this 
attack  on  Primroses  before  this  season,  though  they 
have  attacked  Crocuses, but  not  so  badly  assome  have 
complained  of.  Can  any  reader  suggest  a  remedy? 
An  iron  collar  round  the  plant  has  hitherto  saved 
them  from  attack. — C'HAS.  Wm.  Cowan. 

*.t*  Sparrows  are  an  unmitigated  nuisance  in 
more  ways  than  are  generally  suspected.  Apart 
from  their  destruction  of  flowers  they  drive  away 
the  more  beautiful  insect-eating  birds.  By  bat  fow- 
ling, and  in  every  way,  gardeners  should  do  their 
best  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  sparrows.  Their 
nests  made  about  garden  buildings  and  houses 
should  be  regularly  destroyed.  Mr.  Cowan  sends  us 
a  box  of  Primroses  which  have  been  nipped  off  by 
these  pests. — Ed. 

Old  !'.  young  Wallflowers. — That  the  winter 
has  left  its  traces  upon  these  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  grow  a  great  many  here  annually,  and  I  had  a 
lot  of  two-year-old  plants  in  different  positions  in 
the  garden,  and  the  frost  has  completely  destroyed 
them.  Fortunately,  in  the  flower  garden  proper  I  had 
only  young  plants,  and  scarcely  one  of  these  has 
failed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  both  the  plants  and 
individual  blooms  are  extra  fine.  I  always  sow  the 
seed  in  the  first  week  in  May  on  a  well-prepared 
seed-bed,  and  prick  them  off  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  else 
they  lose  all  the  bottom  foliage,  and  they  are  then 
anything  but  fit  for  a  flower  garden.  So  managed, 
they  make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  October,  at 
which  time  they  will  be  ready  to  be  transferred  to 
the  positions  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower, 
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taking  care  to  press  them  firmly  into  the  soil.  There 
is  nothing,  to  my  mind,  more  charming  now  than 
these  flowers.  Beds  of  yellow,  edged  with  Myosotis, 
and  the  Blood-red,  with  edges  o£  the  white  and 
variegated  Arabis  are  simple,  yet  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  grand  and  the  odour  delightful.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  extra  work  it  entails,  and  how 
the  soil  is  robbed,  but  these  little  difficulties  are 
always  easily  got  over  and  soon  forgotten  by  the 
energetic  and  interested  operators. — W.  A.  CoOK. 

Venue's  Fly-trap  (Dionsa  muscipula). — This 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  hardy 
plants  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  as  for 
their  curious  appearance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  the  climate  is  not  one  of  the  most 
genial,  this  plant  has  stood  out  in  the  open  air  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  only  a  broken  bell-glass  over 
it,  and  this  has  been  used  more  as  a  protection 
against  birds  than  against  frost  or  cold.  In  the 
summer  it  sends  up  in  long  succession  its  numerous 
spikes  of  large  white  Saxifrage-like  flowers.  It  is 
growing  in  peat  in  an  artificial  bog  bed,  and  appears 
perfectly  at  home.  Every  second  year  it  is  lifted 
and  divided,  the  plants  being  dibbled  in  singly,  as 
the  frost  has  a  tendency  to  push  them  out  of  the 
soil  owing  to  their  shallow  roots. — K. 

Crimson  velvet  double  Primrose.  —This 
king  of  all  the  double  Primroses  does  well  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow's  garden,  at  Llandudno,  planted  out 
on  a  turf  bank  facing  the  north.  It  is  a  cool  and 
moist  position,  and  this  and  other  choice  Primroses 
find  a  congenial  home  there.  A  hole  is  dug  out  in 
the  bank,  the  Primroses  are  then  planted  with  suit- 
able soil  about  the  roots,  and  there  they  have  esta- 
blished themselves,  kept  cool  by  means  of  the 
Grass  which  grows  up  around  them.  But  that 
some  of  the  choice  double  Primroses  are  delicate  is 
a  fact ;  even  such  a  successful  and  enthusiastic  gar- 
dener as  the  Rev.  F.  Tymons,  who  grows  a  large 
representative  collection  near  Dublin,  terms  some 
of  them  "  miffy."  Possibly  this  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  certain  sorts  are  very  scarce,  and  have  to 
be  propagated  severely  in  order  that  the  necessary 
stock  for  sale  may  be  obtained.  The  method  of 
planting  out  permanently  is  a  good  one ;  in  this 
way  the  varieties  can  recover  constitutional  vigour, 
and  in  course  of  time  form  offsets,  and  so  propagate 
their  kind.  But  only  a  few  have  the  convenience 
for  doing  this. — R.  D. 

Tulipa  Greigi.— This  is  the  showiest  and  most 
striking  of  all  the  species  of  Tulips  we  have  yet 
S3en  in  cultivation,  and  although  it  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  shy  in  blooming,  it  fully  makes  up  for 
this  deficiency  by  its  unusually  large  and  handsome 
flowers.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  Tulips  that 
should  be  left  alone  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  does 
not  flower  until  the  bulbs  have  assumed  a  fair  size. 
A  light,  rich,  sandy,  and  well  drained  soil  seems  to 
s;iit  it  best;  in  plenty  of  sunshine  and  about  mid- 
day when  the  flowers  are  full  open  it  looks  more 
like  a  P.^Bony  than  a  Tulip.  The  segments  are  about 
3  inches  long,  and  rather  more  than  half  as  much 
broad,  vivid  red,  with  a  black  blotch  near  the  base. 
Even  when  not  flowering  it  may  readily  be  known 
by  the  black  blotched  or  spotted  leaves,  which  are 
so  unlike  any  of  the  other  garden  species.  It  will 
soon  become  plentiful,  as  we  saw  it  the  other  day 
growing  freely  in  a  market  garden. — K. 

Laced  Auriculas.— Mr.  Douglas  is  kind  enough 
to  refer  to  me  as  having  introduced  and  improved 
laced  alpine  Auriculas,  but  having  now  chopped 
them,  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is  correct ; 
the  latter  is  not  so.  We  have  simply  given  over  any 
attempt  to  name  and  divide  the  best  kinds,  because 
it  is  found  easy  to  perpetuate  good  strains  through 
seeding,  and  seedlings  are  easily  raised.  Did  cir- 
cumstances permit,  I  should  prefer  to  sow  seed  as 
soon  as  ripe,  as  I  do  Polyanthuses,  and  house  the 
yo.ung  plants  in  frames  during  the  first  winter. 
By  so  doing  really  strong-blooming  plants  would  be 
assured  the  second  spring.  As  it  is,  I  sow  under 
glass  in  April  and  now  have  hundreds  of  seedUngs, 
but  they  grow  slowly,  as  do  all  Auriculas,  and  will 
hardly  be  ready  to  dibble  out  into  the  open  ground 
for  another  month.  A  large  number  of  plants, 
can7ing  several  crowns,  are  blooming  now  in  the 
open  field,  and  display  as  perfect  ijiarkings  as  if  in 


pots ;  but,  of  course,  under  hot  suns  and  parching 
east  winds  such  as  just  now  prevail,  can  hardly  pre- 
serve their  flowers  so  long  as  could  be  wished.  That 
is,  however,  more  an  accident  than  otherwise, 
because  these  large  plants  were  all  replanted  dur- 
ing the  winter,  whilst  another  lot  of  border  or 
self  alpines,  left  unrenewed,  blooms  profusely.  If 
the  Auricula  Society  continues  to  exist,  I  trust  it 
will  be  able  soon  to  establish  a  special  class  for 
half-a-dozen  laced  alpines,  and  thus  specially  en- 
courage one  of  the  most  charming  sections  of 
Auriculas.  It  is  evident  that  until  such  is  the  case 
little  encouragement  is  given  to  naming  and  propa- 
gating the  best  forms.  Mr.  Douglas  refers  to  the 
self-coloured  alpines  as  self-edged — a  curious  com- 
bination of  terms.  The  colour  in  a  self  alpine  is  the 
ground,  and  as  it  is  the  same  throughout  it  is  not 
edged.  Really  in  alpines  the  only  edged  flowers  are 
the  laced  section,  the  edges  being  clearly  defined 
and  very  distinct  from  the  ground. — A.  D. 


SALES  OF  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCE. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper  &  Son  write  as  follows 
Up  to  the  present  we  regret  that  the  introduction 
of  English  cut  flowens  and  fruit  to  our  Public 
Auction  has  not  proved  a  success,  the  main 
reason  being  the  entire  lack  of  judgment  and 
system  in  packing  ;  a  regular  report  as  to  the 
current  rates  of  home  produce  of  this  class  is 
therefore  scarcely  practicable.  We  included 
such  goods  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  our  auction 
sales  of  French  and  other  Continental  consign- 
ments, and  without  any  idea  of  great  emolu- 
ment ;  we  feel,  however,  that  the  absence  of 
method  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  English 
senders  is  somewhat  discouraging.  We  have  sent 
several  the  following  hints.  If  these  are  carefully 
studied  and  carried  out,  we  may  hope  for  better 
results  in  due  time.  To-day  we  sold  best 
English  Strawberries,  packed  in  accordance  with 
our  directions,  at  4s.  (id.  per  lb. 

Sale  days. — The  sale  days  are  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  Goods  should  be  sent  for 
these  days  only,  and  despatches  so  regulated  that 
consignments  arrive  prior  to  10.30  a.m.,  at  which 
hour  our  sales  commence. 

Packages. — Neat  wooden  boxes  (shallow  rather 
than  deep)  of  uniform  size  to  be  used.  One  kind 
of  fruit  or  flower  to  be  packed  in  each  box.  Mixed 
or  miscellaneous  packages  seldom  do  well.  N.B. — 
The  boxes  are  sold  with  the  goods,  and  are  not 
returnable. 

Packing.— Choice  flowers,  such  as  Roses,  Gar- 
denias, Camellias,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  selected, 
not  too  fully  blown,  and  packed  between  sheets  of 
wadding  in  single  layers,  l.e.,  a  single  layer  only  in 
each  box.  At  all  times  it  is  necessary  that  par- 
ticulars of  the  number  of  flowers  in  each  box  be 
marked  on  the  lid,  or  on  a  slip  of  paper  under  the 
lid.  Strawberries,  Peaches,  and  other  indoor  fruits 
should  not  be  sent  in  punnets,  but  be  sorted,  as  to 
size,  and  placed  carefully  in  single  layers  in  shallow 
boxes,  a  sheet  of  wadding  over  and  under,  so 
that  damage  through  friction  or  oscillation  may  be 
obviated.  Separate  boxes  properly  marked  with  finest 
selected  and  seconds  ought  to  be  sent;  the  price  given 
for  the  first-named  generaUy  pays  for  the  trouble  of 
grading.  As  with  flowers,  a  slip  of  paper  with 
weight  or  number  must  be  enclosed.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  this.  To  save  expense  in  carriage 
and  for  convenience  in  travelling  two  or  three  boxes 
may  be  corded  together  so  as  to  form  one  package. 

Advice  of  consignment. — Postal  or  (if  too 
late)  telegraphic  advice  of  each  consignment  should 
be  sent;  when  this  is  neglected  trouble  and  compli- 
cation often  ensue. 

To  ensure  success  it  is  requisite  that  the 
above  details  are  carried  out.  After  tlie  primary 
trouble  the  system  becomes  ea.sy,  and  the 
advantage  of  method  will  be  appreciated. 

Plants  for  bees.— In  answer  to  J.  Smith,  who  inquires 
as  to  the  above  in  The  Garden  April  23  (p.  370),  the  follow- 
ing will  be  fonnd  useful  plants  to  grow  :  Mignonette,  Wall- 
flpwots,  Arabis  of  sorts,  Sedums,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Cine- 


r.arias,  single  Primroeep,  single  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
Larkspurs,  Musks,  Heaths  (hardy  varieties),  Sweet  Williams, 
Narcissi.  Stocks  (single),  Corn  Flag  (Cyauus),  Nasturtiums, 
Candytufts,  annual  I'hloxes,  Heliotropes,  Borage,  Clarkia 
pulchella,  Nemophila  insignia,  Aubrietias,  Poppies  of  sorts, 
Gilia  tricolor  (various)  and  alba.— R.  G. 


Garden    Flora. 


PLATE  697. 

LIMNOCHARIS  HUMBOLDT!.* 

We  have  not  many  water  plants  that  equal  tliis 
pretty  floating  Limnocharis,  whether  considered 
as  a  fit  companion  for  Water  Lilies,  Ne- 
lumbiums,  and  such  like  large  aquatics,  or  as  a 
suitable  and  easily  managed  plant  for  small 
aquaria.  Treated  liberally  and  allowed  plenty 
of  water  room,  it  soon  covers  a  large  space  with 
a  carpet  of  disc-like  shining  green  leaves,  thickly 
studded  with  bright  yellow  blossoms  ;  in  tubs, 
large  bell-glasses,  or  small  tanks  it  is  equally 
happy  if  allowed  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a 
temperature  of  about  70°.  The  most  valuable 
point  about  L.  Huinboldti  is  its  never  being  out 
of  flower  if  only  allowed  to  go  on  growing.  At 
Kew  it  may  be  seen  flowering  all  the  year 
round,  and  along  with  the  Water  Lilie.s  it  is 
specially  attractive  all  the  summer  through.  It 
is  imi^ossible  to  reproduce  on  paper  the  attrac- 
tion? of  this  plant,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  are  shown.  These  are  very  fugitive, 
opening  in  the  morning  and  withering  before 
the  day  is  over,  but  they  are  developed  so 
abundantly  and  in  such  quick  succession  that 
this  is  scarcely  noticed.  Wherever  tropical 
water  plants  are  grown  this  Limnocharis  should 
find  a  place. 

There  are  only  three  or  four  species  known, 
two  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  viz.,  the  above 
and  L.  Plumieri.  The  latter  has  erect  leaves, 
the  blade  oval  in  shape  and  about  C  inches  long, 
and  the  stalk  three-sided,  purplish  at  the  base, 
and  about  1  foot  long.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  an  erect  scape,  six  or  eight  in  a  head 
or  umbel,  and  they  open  generally  two  together  ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  about  half  the  size  of  those 
here  figured.  L.  Humboldti  is  perennial,  the 
other  annual.  The  genua  is  related  to  Alismas, 
Sagittarias,  and  Butomus,  and  is  found  in 
streams  and  ditches  all  over  South  America. 
L.  Humboldti  was  introduced  to  Kew  and  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  same  year, 
viz.,  1833. 

These  plants  require  stove  treatment,  and 
should  be  potted  in  rich  soil,  submerging  the 
pot  in  water  kept  at  a  temperature  of  C5°  to  70° 
in  summer  and  not  lower  than  55°  in  winter. 
If  grown  in  tubs  or  small  aquaria,  fresh  water 
should  be  added  every  day.  W.   W. 

The  Slough  Nurseries. — At  the  present  time 
there  is  in  these  nurseries  such  a  feast  of  Pelargo- 
niums, pot  Roses,  Azaleas,  and  Carnations,  that  aU 
who  are  specially  interested  in  these  classes  of 
flowers  and  that  can  conveniently  have  a  look  in 
will  be  wcU  repaid  for  their  pains.  I  had  but  an 
hour  at  my  disposal,  so  that  it  was  literally  a  run 
through,  but  for  all  that  the  pleasure  derived  was 
immense,  for  I  have  been  feasting  on  the  sight  ever 
since.  Lovers  of  show  Pelargoniums  that  have  be- 
moaned the  flcklo-mindedness  of  the  horticultural 
public,  because  of  the  waning  popularity  of  their 
favourites,  by  a  visit  now  would  have  their  enthu- 
siasm raised  to  the  highest  point  by  seeing  these  at 
Slough,  the  fancy  section  in  particular.  All  are 
models  of  skilful  cultivation,  but  this  section  fairly 
captivated  the  writer — small  pots,  deep  green  vig- 
orous foliage,  and  flowers  of  indescribable  perfection. 
In  an  indirect  manner  I  gathered  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  show  Pelargoniums  is  not,  as  it  once  was,  a 
financial  success  ;  all  the  more  honour,  therefore,  is 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the  Koyal 
Gardens,  Kew,  Sept.  2,  1S80,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyna. 
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due  to  the  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  who 
for  the  reverence  they  bear  tor  their  late  honoured 
father  still  continue  the  cultivation  of  his  especial 
pets.  The  place  once  famous  for  elephantine 
.specimens  of  Azaleas  now  knows  them  no  more, 
but  their  place  is  better  occupied  by  what  are  called 
half  specimen  plants,  some  3  feet  or  a  trifle  more  in 
height,  to  almost  as  much  in  width,  and,  like  the 
Pelargoniums,  flowered  to  perfection.  Pot  Roses 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  for  they  will  probably 
be  otherwise  reported  on  by  the  time  this  note  ap- 
pears in  print,  as  on  the  day  of  my  visit  they  were 
being  prepared  for  a  London  show.  Tree  Carnations 
are  grown  by  the  thousand,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  many  hundreds  of  plants  are  now  in  full 
flower,  and  scores  are  cut  daily  for  bouquet-making. 
Auriculas  have  passed  the  meridian  of  beauty  for 
this  season,  but  there  are  still  hundreds  of  plants  in 
good  flower,  and  these  will  shortly  be  succeeded  by 
limitless  numbers  of  Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Clove  Car- 
nations, for  which  these  nurseries  have  been  famed 
for  years,  and  by  present  appearance  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be  for  many  years  to  come. — W.  W. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

PACKING  TENDER  FRUIT. 

Peaches. — As  much  of  the  choice  early  fruit 
now  gro^vn  is  destined  to  travel  to  large  towns, 
but  principally  to  London,  during  the  season, 
the  art  of  perfect  packing  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  art  of  growing,  and  yet  many  there  are 
who  lay  the  foundation  of  disappointment  and 
annoyance  before  the  finest  examples  of  their 
skill  leave  their  own  premises.  But  few  Peaches 
as  yet  have  been  gathered,  but  soon  they  will  be 
plentiful,  and  as  nine-tenths  of  these  probably 
will  have  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  not  only 
liy  rail,  but  under  the  tender  care  of  delivery 
companies,  a  few  words  upon  this  matter  may 
be  of  use  to  some  who  have  not  had  much 
practical  experience.  Peaches,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  grown  and  managed  for  two 
tlistinct  purposes,  and  although  eventually  all 
of  them  are  supposed  to  reach  the  rich  man's 
table,  they  require  equally  distinct  modes  of 
management.  Growers  for  market  gather  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size  and 
colour,  and,  although  hard  to  the  touch,  in  this 
condition  it  can  be  packed  to  travel  safely,  and 
arrives  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
fruiterer.  It  does  not  rest  with  me  to  prove 
whether  these  Peaches  are  better  or  worse  than 
others  that  are  allowed  to  become  nearly  ripe 
before  they  are  gathered,  but  one  thing  is  quite 
certain  ;  they  must  be  sent  off  in  this  state, 
otherwise  they  will  have  to  be  forced  upon  the 
market  often  in  a  damaged  condition,  when  the 
consignor  will  be  a  considerable  loser. 

Private  consumers,  notably  the  owners, 
expect  their  fruit  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition 
and  fit  for  immediate  consumption.  Many  of 
them  have  shrewd  business  managers  about 
them  who  can  greatly  assist  the  grower,  but  the 
majority  push  the  ripe  and  unripe  to  the  front, 
hence  the  importance  of  making  a  careful 
selection,  and  packing  in  a  way  that  the  most 
tender  examples  shall  arrive  without  spot  or 
blemish. 

Packixg  materials.  —Bran,  wadding,  and 
Moss  are  generally  used  for  packuig  purposes. 
All  cannot  obtain  Moss,  but  those  who  can  will 
find  this  the  safest,  cheapest,  and  best,  as  it  is 
soft,  elastic,  and  never  heats  in  the  boxes. 
Bran,  on  the  other  hand,  sinks  in  bulk  when 
shaken  on  the  journey.  Moreover,  it  is  liable 
to  become  heated,  when  a  disagreeable  flavour 
is  imparted  to  the  fruit.  If  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, unless  very  firmly  pressed,  the  Peaches 
and  packing  separate,  the  latter  settles  to  the 


bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  contents  arrive  in  a 
bruised,  and  possibly  a  worthless,  condition. 
Extensive  fruiterers,  the  best  of  all  judges,  are 
equally  dead  against  cotton  wool  or  wadding, 
as  tins  also  becomes  moist,  hard,  and  lieated  on 
long  journeys  during  very  hot  weather.  As- 
suming, then,  that  good  ground  Moss  can  be 
obtained,  a  plentiful  supply  should  always  be 
kept  on  hand,  and  the  more  it  is  beaten  with 
sticks  when  not  too  dry,  the  better  will  it  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  As  regards  boxes, 
they  should  be  of  uniform  length  and  breadth, 
as  several  can  then  be  corded  together,  the 
deptli  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  fruit 
they  are  intended  to  carrj'.  For  my  own  use 
I  have  them  made  of  stout  half-inch  deal, 
14  inches  in  width,  24  inches  in  length,  and 
4i  inches  deep,  with  lids  in  one  piece,  which 
should  be  lightly  nailed  down,  but  tightly  corded, 
legibly  labelled,  to  be  met  at  the  terminus. 
This  is  an  important  matter,  as  Covent  Garden 
dealers  will  send  a  porter  to  any  raUway  station 
in  London,  in  preference  to  trusting  this  class 
of  fruit  to  the  delivery  carts. 

Gatherin'O  and  rACKiNG.  —  Having  quite  re- 
cently described  the  best  mode  of  detaching  the 
fruit,  I  will  in  a  few  words  explain  my  method 
of  packing.  Early  mornhig,  when  the  fruit  is 
cool,  is  the  best  time  to  gather,  the  slightest 
pressure  with  the  fingers  being  carefully  avoided. 
Arrived  at  the  packing  room  with  each  Peach 
resting  on  a  square  of  silver  paper,  the  boxes 
are  prepared  by  lining  the  sides  and  ends  with 
paper,  allowing  the  half  of  each  sheet  to  hang 
over  the  sides,  for  turning  over  when  all  is 
finished.  A  good  layer  of  Moss  is  then  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  the  Peaches,  divided 
into  firsts  and  seconds,  are  then  neatly  folded  in 
the  squares,  the  box  is  tilted  on  the  right  and 
packing  is  commenced  at  the  left  hand  end.  I 
then  shake  more  Moss  along  the  left  hand  end, 
place  the  first  Peach  in  the  corner,  keep  it  in 
its  place  wdth  the  h'ft  hand,  follow  with  more 
Moss  and  fruit  until  the  first  row  of  four  is 
finished.  Having  introduced  more  Moss  to  form 
a  division,  the  process  is  reiieated  until  the  box 
is  full ;  each  Peach  is  then  resting  in  a  soft  nest  of 
Moss  an  incli  from  the  bottom  and  about  the  same 
distance  apart.  More  soft  elastic  Moss  is  then 
gently,  but  firmly  pressed  in,  firmness,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  being  the  keystone  of  success  ; 
a  good  layer  is  then  spread  over  the  top,  the 
half  sheets  are  turned  over,  and  the  lid  is  nailed 
down.  A  little  experience  is  needed  in  laying 
on  the  last  layer  of  Moss,  which  should  be  some- 
what higher  than  the  sides  of  the  box,  as  security 
depentls  upon  every  part  being  equally  full, 
decidedly  firm,  and  yet  elastic.  These  remarks 
apply  to  fruit  intended  for  market,  but  when 
large  ripe  Peaches  have  to  be  packed  for  imme- 
diate use  they  should  be  gathered  a  day  or  two 
before  they  are  wanted.  Great  care  must  be 
observed  in  moving  them,  as  the  slightest 
pressure  with  the  fingers  is  followed  by  a  bruise, 
and  an  extra  quantity  of  Moss  must  be  placed 
beneath  them.  The  folding  of  these  and  all 
tender  fruit  should  be  performed  on  a  sheet  of 
wadding,  and  every  Peach  should  be  packed 
apex  xipwards.  Nectarines  can  be  packed  in 
the  same  way  in  boxes  of  the  same  size,  as  all 
can  then  be  corded  together  for  security. 

Ykis. — Large  ripe  Figs  require  even  more 
care  than  Peaches,  and  for  this  reason  the  boxes 
should  be  somewhat  smaller.  Good  Moss  or 
soft  paper  shavings  answer  best  for  tliese,  but 
instead  of  enclosing  them  in  tissue  paper  each 
fruit  should  be  neatly  folded  in  S(.ift,  dry  Vine 
leaves  and  jiapered  afterwards.  This  precaution 
is  very  important,  as  the  Fig,  owmg  to  the 
tender  nature  of  the   skin  and  the  abundant 


moisture  which  it  contains,  soon  absorbs  the 
paper,  when  separation  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
is  not  only  difficult,  but  detrimental  to  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit.  Packing  in  the  boxes 
is  precisely  the  same  and  equally  simple,  always 
provided  the  materials  are  soft,  elastic,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  moisture. 


Pear  Beurre  Bance.— At  the  spring  exhibition 
in  connection  with  the  Bath  floral  fete  held  on  the 
1 1th  inst.,  prizes  were  offered  for  a  dish  of  Pears, 
and  Beurre  llance  took  all  three  prizes.  Excellently 
well  preserved  and  plump  samples  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Hooper  Tavlor  were  awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr. 
Taylor  said'he  had  kept  the  fruit  in  such  good  con- 
dition by  hanging  them  up  by  their  stems  in  a  cool 
closet,  i'he  fruits  shown  were  taken  from  a  standard, 
and  thev  were  remarkably  well  flavoured;  indeed, 
it  is  said"  the  flavour  is  better  from  st<andards  than 
from  trees  against  a  wall.  Beurre  Ranee  is  a  valu- 
able dessert  Pear  for  winter,  and  keeps  in  good 
condition  until  May.  Two  or  three  other  varieties 
of  Pears  were  shown— unnamed— but  were  decidedly 
poor  in  comparison  with  Beurre  Ranee. — R.  D. 

Fruit  prospects.— The  Apple  trees  generally 
are  in  a  promising  condition  ;  old  ones  are  in  many 
cases  literally  covered  with  bloom;  middle-aged  and 
young  trees  "are  not  so  heavily  laden  as  I  have  see- 
them.  Apricots  are  wonderfully  well  set,  t.peciaily 
the  Musch-Musch  variety.  The  Moor  Park  is  also 
good.  The  following  sorts  of  Plums  are  set  well ; 
Belgian  Purple,  Early  Prolific,  Washington,  Dymond, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Purple  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum, 
Green  Gage,  Guthrie's  Gage,  and  Orleans,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  reckon  upon  a  crop  of  Plums 
before  the  middle  of  June,  for  although  I  have 
noticed  they  have  set  well  in  previous  years,  the 
rtimiber  of  fruit  has  sadly  diminished  by  midsummer 
day.  Amongst  Pears  there  is  a  fair  crop  set  on 
yoiing  trees  against  south  walls.  Old  trees  have 
plentv  of  bloom.  The  sorts  which  have  set  the  most 
fruit  "at  present  are  Josephine  de  Malines,  Brock- 
worth  Park,  'Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  du 
Comice.Marie  Louise,and  Beurre  Diel.  Peaches  have 
also  set  abundantly ;  Cherries  are  late  in  opening  ; 
Raspberries  on  our  cold  subsoil  have  come  through 
the  winter  well ;  Black  and  Red  Currants  promise  to 
be  abundant ;  there  is  a  fair  show  of  Gooseberries,  but 
not  enough  to  make  a  heavy  crop.  Altogether  the 
season's  fruit  crop  at  the  middle  of  May  promises 
weU,  and  if  we  can  get  fair  weather  to  tide  us  over 
the  next  three  weeks,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  fruit  in  the  west  of 
England  this  year. — J.  C.  C. 

The  bloom  crop.- 'Whatever  may  be  the 
favoured  products  of  other  countries,  certainly  few 
can  compete  with  us  in  elements  of  beauty  when  all 
our  varied  fruit  trees  are  in  profuse  bloom,  and 
were  no  fruit  crop  to  follow,  the  flowering  period, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  colour  and  beauty,  would  be 
some  reward.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
Plum,  Cherry,  and  Pear  bloom— all  white,  but  still 
very  charming.  Of  these,  without  doubt  the  chief 
elegance  is  found  in  the  long-stemmed,  graceful 
drooping  Cherry  bloom,  which,  almost  always 
profuse,  let  the  after  crop  be  what  it  may,  is  this 
year  singularly  abundant,  the  long  branches  being 
"hung  densely  'with  clusters  of  flowers.  Plum  bloom, 
if  insignificant  singly,  is  yet  effective  in  the  mass, 
and  as  some  kinds  of  Plums  are  early  and  some  late, 
the  flowering  period  is  rather  prolonged.  Pears 
have  the  advantage  when  in  flower  of  a  nice  back- 
ing of  foliage,  which  materially  assists  to  dis- 
play the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  bloom.  If  last, 
certainly  most"  beautiful,  comes  the  Apple  bloom, 
none  the  less  charming  that  it  gives  more  of  colour 
after  the  abundant  snowy  hue  of  the  trees  preceding. 
In  an  unopened  condition  some  of  the  Apple  blooms 
show  the  richest  colours,  and  may  then  challenge 
comparison  with  those  found  on  other  hardy  trees. 
When  it  is  all  open  and  in  that  rich  profusion  which 
will  be  seen  everywhere  this  season,  a  mass  of  deli- 
cately tinted  beauty  is  found  such  as  can  hardly  be 
excelled  in  uny  other  country.  Happily,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  our  sole  reward  for  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  fruit  trees  will  this  year  be 
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found  not  in  bloom  alone,  but  also  in  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
all  danger  from  late  frosts  is  over. — A.  D. 


VINES  AND  GAS  TAR. 

If  your  correspondent  "W.  I.  M."  had  read  my 
notes  carefully  before  criticising  them  he  would 
not  have  needed  to  "  hazard  an  opinion  "  as  to  my 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  tie  the  laterals  down, 
for  I  think  I  made  it  plain  that  those  only  on  the 
Vines  which  had  been  dressed  gave  me  any  trouble, 
and  that  I  had  others  under  my  charge  at  the  same 
time.  To  relieve  his  mind  as  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  great  care  required  when  tying  down  laterals,  I 
may  tell  him  that  I  was  taught  the  mysteries  (?)  of 
that  process  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  that  way  since. 

"  W.  I.  M."  unconsciously  strengthens  my  case 
when  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
laterals  of  Alicantes  and  other  strong-growing  late 
kinds  are  especially  liable  to  break  oil,  for  the  Vines 
which  were  dressed  were  in  my  early  and  mid- 
season  houses,  and  consisted  principally  of  Ham- 
burghs.  My  late  house — a  large  one — in  which 
were  several  Alicantes  and  other  strong-growing 
varieties,  never  required  or  got  any  of  the"  dressing, 
as  it  was  nearly  a  new  one  and  no  bug  had  found  its 
way  there.  These  Vines  never  gave  me  any  trouble, 
and  it  was  this  fact  that  led  nre  to  think,  as  I  do, 
tliat  the  dressing  was  to  blame. 

We  are  told  that  nothing  is  needed  but  "  tar  and 
clayey  water  in  equal  proportions."  Where  is  the 
lime  ?  That  used  to  be  an  important  factor,  and, 
as  I  think,  a  dangerous  one.  Still,  it  was  recom- 
mended, and  I  was  attacking  the  mixture  as  a 
whole,  and  have  no  experience  with  any  modifica- 
tions of  it.  Perhaps  the  tar  mil  follow  the  lime 
after  a  while,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  left  but  the 
dirty  and  harmless  clay. 

On  "W.  1.  M.'s"  own  showing,  the  mixture  is,  as 
I  called  it,  a  failure,  for  it  will  not  do  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it,  as  it  does  not  kill  all  the  bug.  I  do  not 
think  many  gardeners  will  accept  his  statement, 
that  of  Gislmrst  and  gas  tar  compounds,  the  latter  is 
the  "least  liable"  to  injure  the  A'ines. 

I  should  not  think  of  advising  the  use  of  paraffin 
as  a  "  winter  dressing"  for  Vines,  but  it  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  when  used,  as  I  advised,  for  bug  in 
(apparently)  isolated  cases;  for  I  believe  there  is 
generally  a  colony  where  one  can  only  see  a  solitary 
specimen,  and  the  paraffin  spreads  aiid  destroys  all 
the  insects  within  reach.  Of  coirrse,  it,  like  gas  tar, 
requires  to  be  "intelligently"  applied. 

I  ha\'e  tried,  and  do  not  like,  the  plan  of  suspend- 
ing the  Vine  rods  "lower  than  usual,"  for  though 
they  may  be  brought  up  again,  it  is  a  tedious  and 
difficult  thing  to  do,  especially  where  the  wires  arc 
rather  close  together. 

Your  correspondent  merely  repeats  me  when  he 
says  that  "any  dressing  powerful  enough  to  kill 
them  [bug]  also  damages  the  Vines;"  but  anyone 
in  reading  his  criticism  of  my  letter  would  be"  led 
to  suppose  that  I  had  asserted  the  contrary.  I  was 
most  careful  to  point  this  out,  and  to  show  that  our 
winter  dressings  must  be  supplemented  by  sirict 
attention  in  the  growing  season.  In  fact,  a  large 
portion  of  "  W.  I.  M.'s  "  letter  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
what  I  wrote. 

^  A  word  as  to  red  spider.  I  have  managed  many 
vineries,  modern  as  well  as  ancient  structures,  but 
I  never  yet  found  one  in  which  .spider  could  not  be 
kept  down  ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  better  proof  of 
radically  bad  management  than  to  see  Vines  with 
their  foliage  badly  disfigured  by  spider.  No  other 
insect,  with  the  exception  of  thrips  in  enormous 
quantities,  can  sap  the  life  of  Vines  so  thoroughly 
as  this  pest  docs,  and  the  sooner  any  structures  in 
which  spider  cannot  be  kept  down  are  razed  to  the 
ground  the  better — if  the  fault  is  in  the  structure. 
ChcJsca.  C.  T. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


very  large  clusters  of  white  blossoms,  with  just  a  tinge  of  pink 
on  llic  outside  of  the  petals.  We  have  some  bush  trees  of 
these  sorts  that  are  now  quite  a  sigbt.  The  last  mcntioued 
sort  Ijears  clusters  of  bright  crimson  coloured  buds,  which 
make  the  trees  very  conspicuous. — J.  C.  C. 

Cucumber  Purlev  Park  Hero.— Perfect  fruits  of 
thif:  arc  about  16  inches  in  length,  spineless,  of  a  deep 
bright  olive-green  colour,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  tbr'oirgh- 
out,  with  scircely  any  hairdle.  It  represents  a  very  fine 
type,  and  it  will  be  found  of  great  v.alue  both  for  table 
arrd  exhibition  purposes.  A  brace  of  fruit  staged  at  the 
recent  Bath  show  apptared  to  be  as  perfect  as  Cucumbers 
could  well  be. — R.  D. 

Vines  bleeding. — Would  some  experienced 
Grape  grower  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  Amines  being 
so  wet  every  morning,  causing  them  to  continue 
dropijing  until  the  sun  dries  them,  through  which  it 
has  brought  mildew  ?  I  ceased  syringing  a  week 
ago.  The  buds  are  just  bursting.  I  give  plenty  of 
air  during  fine  weather  and  shut  up  in  the  after- 
noon about  3.30.  What  would  remedy  this  evil.' — 
Puzzled. 

*^,*  The  cause  of  your  Vines  bleeding  is  no 
doubt  brought  on  by  late  firuning,  and  results  from 
the  pores  not  having  time  to  heal  over  and  close  up 
before  the  sap  begins  to  move.  Many  plans  have 
been  tried  to  stop  this  bleeding,  such  as  applying 
painter's  knotting,  sealing-wax,  kc,  but  in  ULOst 
instances  they  have  failed,  and  the  result  therefore 
must  be  left  to  Nature  to  cure.  If  mildew  has  at- 
tacked the  Vines,  heat  the  hot-water  pipes,  hid  not  a 
_/fue,  and  paint  them  with  the  sulphur  mixed  with 
water,  or  dust  the  sulphur  all  over  the  Vinos,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  wash  it  oft  with  rain 
water. — Ed. 

Summer-pruning  Currants. — Those  who  have 
not  yet  given  the  plan  of  summer  pruning  or  pinch- 
ing out  the  growing  tops  from  Currant  bushes  a 
trial  should  do  so  without  delay,  as  it  is  while  in 
the  full  flush  of  growth  that  the  operation  nnist  be 
done  to  be  successful,  for  it  not  done  until  the  wood 
gets  hard  and  requires  cutting  it  had  better  be  left 
altogether,  as  by  that  time  the  under  leaves  will 
have  been  so  blanched  by  the  dense  top  growth 
that  they  will  fall  off  when  fully  exposed.  AVe  go 
over  our  bushes  directly  the  leading  shoots  are  about 
G  inches  long  and  pinch  the  tops  out ;  the  lower 
leaves  then  get  strong  and  remain  on  the  bushes  all 
the  season,  and  the  buds  at  their  base  get  very 
much  stronger  than  if  all  the  strength  were  allowed 
to  rush  up  into  the  wood,  which  at  the  winter 
pruning  will  be  cut  oft.  There  is  really  very  little 
winter  iiruning  to  do  if  summer  pruning  or  pinching 
is  attended  to,  as  the  young  wood  that  is  left  gets 
so  completely  covered  with  flower-buds  that  one  is 
loth  to  cut  any  of  it  away.  Red  and  White  Currants 
are  apparently  the  most  benefited  by  close  pruning, 
but  black  varieties  are  also  much  improved  by 
stopping  the  leading  shoots  that  are  as  high  as  they 
are  intended  to  be  left  for  fruiting,  the  young 
growths  from  the  base  for  supplying  new  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  being  left  intact.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  concentrating  the  forces  of  the  bush  on 
fruit  or  useless  wood  production. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


Ornamental  Apples.— I  should  recommend  "  W.  R.B." 
to  plant  the  following  sorts,  viz..  Beauty  of  Kent,  Graven- 
stein,  ard  Lane's  Prince  Albert.     The  two  first  named  bear 


SEASONABLE  AVOEK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Althouhh  sharp  frosts  have  prevailed,  the  weather 
having  been  unusually  dry,  fruit  blossoms  so  far  are 
quite  safe,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  up  to  the  present 
date  are  extremely  promising. 

Peaches  have  set  a  profusion  of  fruit ;  the  trees 
are  remarkably  clean,  and  being  weil  furnished  with 
leaves  cautious  cultivators  may  now  look  forward 
to  full  crops  which  will  require  much  thinning. 
Where  fishing-nets  have  been  used  for  protecting 
the  flowers,  some,  it  not  all  of  them,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  as  we  never  know  what  a  night 
may  bring  forth,  especially  since  our  springs  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  winter.  My  best  wall,  coped 
with  broad  boards  and  covered  with  three  thick- 
nesses of  netting,  has  thrown  off  12°,  .S°,  and  14°  of 
frost,  and  not  a  single  flower  has,  I  believe,  been 
injured.  These  nets  are  removed,  one  at  a  time,  at 
short  intervals,  but  the  copings  remain  till  June, 
when  they  also  are  taken  away  to  let  in  the  light 
and  air  and  to  give  the  trees  the  full  benefit  of  rain 
and  dew.  The  most  important  work  here  is  dis- 
budding and  washing  with  plenty  of  pure  water,  as 
many  a  newly-started   colony  of    insects  can  be 


broken  up  by  this  agency  alone ;  and  all  must  admit 
that  a  stitch  in  time  often  averts  the  use  or  abuse  of 
dangerous  insecticides.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season  I  have  only  just  commenced  disbudding, 
and  this  operation  is  carried  on  in  a  very  careful 
way.  First  of  all,  we  take  the  foreright  shoots  and 
thin  out  the  clusters ;  then,  following  the  Seymour 
.system,  nearly  all  the  breaks  from  tlie  lower  sides  of 
the  shoots  are  taken ;  and,  finally,  those  on  the 
upper  sides  are  thinned  or  pinched  to  two  or  three 
leaves  in  preference  to  laying  the  young  fruit  bare. 
By  adopting  this  plan  the  most  delicate  trees  do  not 
feel  the  check ;  neither  do  sharply  root-pruned 
trees  come  to  a  dead  stand  after  they  have  ex- 
hausted the  stored-up  sap.  It  is  yet  early  to  think 
of  much  thinning,  but  doubles  and  trijjles  may  be 
reduced  to  one,  naturally  the  best  fruit  and  infe- 
rior fruits  may  be  rubbed  oft  after  the  trees  have 
thrown  off,  or  by  washing  have  been  divested  of,  the 
remains  of  the  flowers.  Many  people  living  in  cold 
districts  commence  pegging  or  tying  in  the  shoots 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  growth,  but  I  prefer 
allowing  them  to  make  some  progress  before  any- 
thing of  the  kind  is  attempted,  as  many  a  tender 
shoot  is  injured  by  the  slightest  pressure.  Moreover, 
a  half-abandoned  growth,  until  we  have  true  summer 
weather,  is  favourable  to  the  free  flow  of  sap,  and 
certainly  to  the  rapid  development  ot  the  fruit. 

Pears  and  Cheebies,  Morellos  excepted,  are 
nciw  in  full  bloom,  and  a  grand  sight  they  are. 
Clean,  healthy,  and  bold,  I  never  recollect  seeing 
these  walls  more  promising.  A  profuse  bloom  is  not, 
however,  always  the  best  earnest  of  heavy  crops  of 
fruit,  as  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  such  florifer- 
ous  trees,  esjjecially  in  dry  seasons,  to  exhaust  them- 
selves. Early,  very  early  in  the  season  I  drew 
attention  to  the  light  rainfall,  and  suggested  timely 
watering.  The  dry  weather  continues,  and  those 
who  have  looked  well  to  the  roots,  not  only  with 
water,  but  with  light  warmth-admitting  mulching, 
will  most  likely  reap  their  reward.  A'ery  early  wall- 
trained  Plums  and  Pears  are  now  forward  enough 
for  pinching,  but  beyond  checking  gross  foreright 
shoots,  this  excellent  protection  to  the  fruit  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  all  danger  of  frosts  has 
passed  away.  This  delay  must  not,  however,  be 
carried  too  far,  as  timely  pinching  is  the  best  and 
surest  mode  of  checking  luxuriant  growth  and  con- 
verting wood  into  blossom  buds.  Greengages  and 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  with  us,  thanks  to  the  bullfinches, 
are  thin,  and  this  reminds  me  that  a  keen  observer 
once  said  that  these  birds  gave  preference  to  the 
buds  of  choice  varieties,  whilst  common  sorts  in 
close  proximity  remained  untouched.  How  far  this 
may  be  correct,  I  am  unprepared  to  say,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  best  sorts  of  Plums  and  Pears  here 
have  suffered  most.  A  continuance  of  this  dry 
weather  may  bring  a  plague  of  aphis  almost  before 
the  fruit  is  set;  the  best  preventive  is  winter  syring- 
ing at  short  intervals  with  soapsuds,  and  again  as 
soon  as  the  young  fruit  commences  .swelling,  but 
black  fly  is  not  so  easily  kept  in  check.  Tobacco 
water  applied  in  time  is  perhaps  the  safest  and 
best  remedy,  but  more  than  one  dressing  or  dipping 
must  be  applied,  otherwise  it  will  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  throughout  the  season.  Tobacco  powder 
is  sometimes  used ;  indeed,  the  names  of  insecticides 
are  legion,  but  the  most  common  fault  is  delay  in 
their  application.  Yet  another  set  of  marauders 
about  this  time  the  fruit  grower  must  hold  himself 
jirepared  to  do  battle  with,  and  as  these,  the  Apricot 
and  Plum  grub,  do  not  succumb  to  insecticides, 
hand-picking  and  crushing  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  must  be  closely  followed  up.  Their  work  of 
destruction  does  not  last  long,  but  unless  timely  and 
determined  steps  are  taken  the  ruin  of  the  finest 
crops  is  certain.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  the 
Gooseberry  caterpillar,  a  most  voracious  destroyer. 
Many  remedies,  some  of  them  poisonous,  conse- 
quently dangerous,  have  been  recommended,  but, 
applied  in  time,  there  is  nothing  better  than  light 
dn.stiugs  of  freshly  slaked,  but  cool  lime.  If  w-ith 
some  force  this  is  cast  upon  the  ground  and  into 
the  centres  of  the  trees,  the  fine  particles  will  rise 
through  the  foliage,  and  if  they  do  not  instantly 
destroy  they  will  dislodge,  when  the  extra  quantity 
of  lime  on  the  surface  will  prevent  them  from  rising 
again.     All  these  remedies  are   excellent  in  their 
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way,  but  the  use  o£  them  might  often  be  prevented 
by  the  timely  and  bountiful  application  of  pure 
water,  which  not  only  cleanses  and  invigorates  the 
foliage,  but  breaks  up  the  homes  of  insects  before 
they  have  time  to  gain  a  firm  foothold. 

Turning  to  the  open  quarters,  there  exists  but 
little  doubt  that  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  especially 
those  which  have  been  root-pruned  or  transplanted, 
wouhl  be  greatly  improved  by  a  warm  and  steady 
rainfall.  If  this  were  to  continue  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  mild  nights  followed,  trees  now  in  arrear 
would  very  soon  redeem  the  time  they  have  lost ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  rain  does  not  come,  watering 
and  mulching  must  not  be  neglected.  One  good 
soaking  is  more  effectual  than  repeated  driblets, 
and  water  from  open  ponds  or  tanks  is  better 
than  the  most  copious  supplies  from  underground 
mains. 

Raspbekkibs  and  STRAWDERBiES,two  moisture- 

loving  subjects,  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  dryness 
at  the  roots  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
failure.  Like  all  other  fruits,  these  are  unusually 
backward,  Out  the  latter,  especially  young  planta- 
tions, are  now  throwing  up  very  strong  trasses  of 
flowers.  These  naturally  give  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality,butplantations  of  the  preceding  year  produce 
the  greatest  quantity.  If  extra  fine  f rviit  from  either 
is  wanted,  timely  thinning  aiui  su]iporting,  to  keep 
the  berries  up  to  the  sun  and  safe  from  slugs,  must 
be  resorted  to.  The  best  spring  mulch  is  fresh  stable 
litter,  always  provided  it  is  not  too  heavily  charged 
with  ammonia,  and  this  should  be  placed  amongst 
the  plants  before  the  young  leaves  and  trusses  be- 
come too  prominent.  The  mannrial  iiroperties  it 
contains  then  get  washed  down  to  the  roots  by 
rain  or  artificial  watering,  and  becoming  bleached 
and  sweet  it  forms  a  chea])  and  s\iitable  surface  for 
the  fruit  to  rest  upon.  Old  plant;itions  which  lost 
many  of  their  leaves  are  still  backward,  and  although 
the  trusses  no  doubt  will  be  plentiful,  it  is  not  un- 
likely they  will  be  weak.  To  these  we  give  liberal 
dressings'  of  old  Vine  border  soil,  and  dust  the 
surface" with  soot  before  it  is  raked  down  into  the 
stools  in  March.  On  cold  borders  this  dressing 
answers  better  than  manure,  as  we  find  new  surface 
roots  .strike  into  it  at  once,  and  whilst  making  the 
stools  distasteful  to  slugs,  the  soot  acts  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant. 

New  plantations  may  .still  be  made  either 
from  the  reserve  beds  of  last  year's  runners  or  from 
forced  plants.  Many  people  use  the  latter,  take 
one  or  at  most  two  crops,  aiul  then  trench  them. 
I  do  not,  however,  care  for  them,|for,  independently 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  more  or  less  weakened  by 
forcing  and  the  check  which  follows,  they  invari- 
ably carry  with  them  spider  or  mildew,  or  perhaps 
both,  and  unless  they  are  extremely  well  planted, 
mulched,  and  watered  they  comiiare  unfavourably 
with  maidens  of  the  same  age.  The  usual  practice 
cjf  raising  generation  after  generation  from  old 
plants,  if  not  in  the  original  beds,  certainly  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  must  tend  to  degeneration,  but 
when  those  plants  are  enervated  by  forcing,  by 
parasites,  and  insects  the  constitution  must  suffer. 
This  in  a  great  measure  may  be  averted  by  propa- 
gating every  year  from  young  plants  which  have 
been  put  out  in  new  soil  and  divested  of  their 
maiden  trusses  before  the  flowers  open.  By  adopt- 
ing this  plan  none  but  fertile  plants  are  used  as 
stock  parents ;  all  their  strength  is  thrown  into 
the  runners,  which,  as  a  natural  consequence,  are 
much  earlier  than  others  from  fruit-bearing  plants. 
To  those  who  would  carry  Strawberry  culture  to  its 
very  highest  point  let  me  commend  change  or 
exchange  of  runners,  as  Potato  growers  exchange 
their  seed,  and  I  venture  to  say  complaints  of  wear- 
ing out  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

pjfjs. — Where  Figs  have  been  hard  hit  and  time 
has  been  allowed  for  doubtful  shoots  to  declare 
themselves,  a  careful  examination  of  the  trees  should 
now  be  made,  and  if  it  is  found  any  of  the  points 
have  been  killed  they  should  be  shortened  back  to 
good  buds  to  ensure  young  growths  for  next  year's 
fruiting.  Those  left  must  then  be  nailed  in  close 
to  the  wall,  and  the  better  to  hasten  the  swelling  of 
the  young  fruit,  light  mulching,  followed  by  copious 


watering  with  warm  water,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  roots.  'W'aU  Figs  do  not  require  an  exten- 
sive root  run,  Ijut  the  wall  paths,  high  and  dry, 
should  be  full  of  firm,  well-ripened  fibres,  the 
drainage  should  be  ample,  and  their  food  should  be 
plentiful  enough  to  ensure  perfect  maturation  of  the 
fruit  without  producing  a  gross  habit  of  growth. 
In  extra  snug  quarters,  where  the  let-alone  system 
results  in  good  annual  crops  of  fniit,  the  removal  of 
all  damaged  shoots  should  not  be  neglected,  as 
masses  of  half  dead  wood  impede  the  circulation 
of  fresh,  warm  air,  and  throw  out  weak,  useless 
sprav,  whilst  cutting  back  to  a  good  bud  will  result 
in  a"  .shoot,  from  which  fruit  in  due  time  may 
reasonably  bo  expected.  'When  this  has  been  done 
a  few  barrowloads  of  half  rotten  manure  inay  be 
cast  over  the  roots,  and  an  occasional  watering  that 
will  reach  the  lowest  depths  will  set  them  right  for 
the  summer. 

The  onCHARD.— Newly-planted  trees  will  still 
require  attention,  not  only  with  water,  but  with  an 
extra  sujiply  of  loose,  non-conducting  mulching. 
Necessarily  this  need  not  be  very  rich,  as  proi^orly 
prepared  stations  should  foster  good  growth  when 
the  roots  have  taken  a  firm  bold  of  the  soil,  but  the 
season  having  been  so  dry  the  wood  buds  caimot 
get  beyond  a  tuft  of  small" leaves,  which  will  harden 
into  fruit  buds  where  this  timely  assistance  is  with- 
held from  them.  When  standard  trees  are  planted 
on  deeiily  trenched  stations  and  the  supporting 
stakes  are  driven  down  into  the  firm  subsoil,  the 
soil  sometimes  settles  and  drags  or  strangles  the 
roots.  In  this  wav  many  good  trees  are  ruined  not 
for  the  season,  but  for  all  time,  and  thorough  plant- 
ing being  an  expensive  operation,  all  these  defects, 
trUling  in  themselves,  should  receive  speedy  remedy. 
Of  the  three  evils— wind-waving,  chafing  against 
the  stakes  or  strangling— the  first  is  the  least,  but 
all  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  two  stakes  instead 
of  one— an  inexpensive  item  in  any  district.  Hay 
bands,  as  a  rule,  are  twisted  round  the  stakes  before 
the  trees  are  tied,  but,  unless  they  are  cradled  for 
security  from  young  stock,  rough  Moss,  which  is 
less  palatable,  answers  better. 

Newlv  grafted  trees  must  also  be  examined.  The 
mechanical  part  of  this  work  being  satisfactory, 
success  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  perfect 
exclusion  of  air,  especially  from  large  branches 
carrying  two  or  three  grafts  until  such  time  as  the 
union  is  complete.  The  best  of  grafting  clay  in  the 
best  of  seasons  sometimes  cracks,  and  as  this  gene- 
rallv  happens  soon  after  the  work  is  finished,  now 
is  tire  time  to  replaster  with  a  rather  thin  compo- 
sition of  stiff  clay  and  cow  manure.  Another  im- 
portant matter  will  shortly  claim  attention,  and 
that  is  the  American  blight  or  woolly  aphis,  not 
onlv  on  old-established  trees,  but  on  others  pre- 
viously clean  that  were  grafted  a  year  or  two  ago. 
This  troublesome  pest  not  unf  requently  is  carried 
into  healthy  orchards  with  grafts  from  a  distance, 
and  although  it  does  not  make  much  progress  the 
first  season,  the  second  favours  its  rapid  develop- 
ment. Careful  grafters  cleanse  their  scions  before 
they  insert  them;  those  who  neglect  this  precau- 
tioii  should  lose  no  time  in  dressing  every  tree  with 
an  insecticide  that  will  destroy  it.  Half  a  pint  of 
gas-tar  or  a  like  quantity  of  paraffin  added  to  a 
gallon  of  the  thin  stopping  just  recommended 
and  well  worked  in  with  an  old  brush  above  and 
below  the  division  will  be  found  a  safe  and  never- 
failing  remedy,  or  Gishurst  compound,  pure  and 
simple,  will  answer   equally   well.     The   fact   that 


iug  Tomatoes  now  that  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  some 
details  of  his  way,  size  of  pots,  &c. 


nple,      -  .  ..        - 

American  blight  produces  canker  has  been  disputed, 
but  I  have  ample  proof  that  the  wounds  which  it 
produces  are  exactly  like  canker  and  certainly  not 
less  injurious.  Orchard  prospects  in  this  locality 
are  very  promising,  and  so  far  the  trees  are  clean 
and  free  from  blight.  Twenty-four  hours'  rain  from 
a  warm  quarter  would  now  be  a  godsend  not  only 
on  dry  soils,  but  upon  every  orchard  throughout  this 
part  of  the  country.  W.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.  WILDSMITH. 

WEEDING,  HOEING,  AND  MULCHING. 

These  are  three  essentials  of  good  cultivation, 
and,  as  regards  the  first,  I  consider  the  most 
common-sense  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is 
that,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  vege- 
table crop  and  a  weed  crop  off  the  same  ground 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  therefore  the  weeds 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
cernible, or,  at  any  rate,  before  they  are  of 
suflicient  size  to  at  all  rob  the  soil  of  any  of  the 
properties  that  ought  to  be  solely  appropriated 
by  the  vegetable  crops.  To  this  end  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one's  mind  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  tlie  importance  of  the  subject ;  then  will 
be  found  ways  and  means  of  doing  the  wort, 
however  short-handed  we  may  be— I  mean  in 
reason,  and  where  liands  are  allowed  in  some- 
tliing  like  reasonable  proportion  to  land  under 
cultivation.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be 
afforded,  then  the  next  nn  ist  profitable  plan  of  cul- 
ture would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ground, 
and  do  that  well,  and  grow  on  it  but  one  crop 
at  a  time,  and  by  thus  giving  no  quarter  to 
weeds,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  at  least 
as  heavy  a  crop  of  vegetables  from  reduced 
ground  as  from  a  much  larger  plot  which— of 
necessity  from  lack  of  labour— must  be  weed- 
infested.  But  the  remark  will  no  doubt  be 
made,  any  and  every  crop  is  liable  to  get  overrun 
with  weeds.  Yes  ;  but  the  fault  does  not  he 
with  the  weeds,  because  they  can  at  all  times 
be  destroyed  ;  and  the  second  phase  of  our 
subject,  namely — 

Hoeing,  is  the  best  way  of  effecting  their 
riddance,  and,  better  still,  of  preventing  their 
appearance,  and,  still  better,  of  assisting  growth, 
which  the  loosening  of  the  surface  soil  does  by 
rendering  the  ground  tlie  more  easily  susceptible  of 
atmospheric  influences.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
merits  we  must  attribute  to  hoeing,  for  the 
practice  is  indispensable  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
highest  results  in  the  cultivation  of  all  crops 
that  have  to  be  grown  so  close  together,  that 
the  third  phase  of  our  subject,  namely — 

Mulching,  cannot  be  carried  out.  Of  course, 
in  respect  of  all  crops  to  which  mulching  can 
conveniently  be  applied,  hoeing  is  unnecessary 
and  mulching  is  a  necessity,  if  the  highest 
order  of  cultivation  is  the  aim;  no  matter 
what  the  cliaracter  of  the  soils  may_  be,  the 
practice  is  alike  desirable  and  benefici.al  for 
the  heaviest  as  for  the  lightest,  for  if  applied 
to  the  former  it  prevents  the  soil  cracking 
or  fissuiing  open  to  the  injury  of  the  roots, 
and  for  the  latter  it  renders  artificial  water- 
ing unnecessary  in  the  driest  seasons.  But 
I  am  forgetting,  by  pre-supposing  that  the  best 
material  for  mulcliing— long  stable  manure- is 
plentiful,  which  is  not  the  case  in  every  place 
(it  is  not  here),  but  when  it  is,  we  use  it  m 
preference  to  any  other,  and  after  it  is  done  fall 
back  on  the  short  Grass  from  lawn  mowings, 
and  when  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  use 
such  material,  a  sprinkling  of  soot  or  some  kind 
of  artificial  manure  is  first  applied,  and  the 
Grass  over  this.  For  Peas,  Beans,  Celery, 
Globe  Artichokes,  and  large  breadths  of  Cauli- 
flower, we  have  come  to  regard  the  application 
of  mulching  of  the  utmost  importance. 


Tomatoes  well  grown.— Mr.  GUbert  sends  us  very 
good  specimens  of  his  Tomatoes  grown  in  small  pots,  both 
foliao-e  and  fruit.  Better  could  not  be.  We  hope  he  will  not 
forget  the  old  red,  which,  treated  as  well  an  the  now  var;etif  s, 
would  be  a  better  and  handsomer  fruit.      So  many  are  grow- 


Broccoli  growing.  —  Your  correspondent 
"J.  S.  W."  tells  your  readers  that  it  is  not  "  men  " 
that  I  want  to  grow  Broccoli,  since  I  can  find  any 
number  of   cottagers  that  grow  vegetables  better 
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than  one-half  the  gardeners  of  the  country,  which 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  I  have  not  one  word  to 
withdraw  from  the  sentence,  because  I  can  prove  the 
assertion.  I  asked  "  J.  S.  W."  a  simple  question — 
Would  he  call  a  Broccoli  hardy  when  only  thirty- 
eight  plants  die  out  of  1245  ?  "J.  S.  W."  answers 
the  question,  I  should  presume,  by  saying  that  it  is 
not  one  or  two  frosts  which  kill  a  Broccoli,  but  a 
spell  of  continued  frosts.  Surely  in  all  conscience 
sake  we  have  had  that  continuation  this  winter,  and 
still  the  Broccoli  lives  !  "J.  S.  W."  says  probably 
they  have  been  covered  up  a  portion  of  the  time, 
but  I  say  not  one  iota  of  protection  has  been  near 
them.  The  description  of  Chou  do  Burghley  taken 
from  Backhouse's  catalogue  is  an  accurate  one. 
Although  I  have  never  mentioned  the  fact  that  a 
Broccoli  head  is  enclosed  in  the  Cabbage,  I  never- 
theless know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  when  Chou  de 
Burghley  is  running  to  seed  in  the  spring  it  shows 
a  small  Broccoli,  which  personally  I  have  never 
mentioned,  for  the  simple  reason  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while.  The  description  given  is  not  of  my 
writing,  but  a  testimonial,  of  which  I  have  received 
a  great  number, — R.  Gilbert. 

Hardy  Broccoli.— Mr.  Gilbert,  in  Thb  Gaedbn 
(p.  375),  says  that  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
crowbar-planting  of  Broccoli  is  not  generally  prac- 
tised by  market  growers,  and  cites  an  instance  in 
support  of  his  argument  that  happened  thirty  years 
ago  in  Kent.  Well,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
market  culture  of  both  vegetables  and  fruit  in  Kent, 
but  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  crowbar 
in  use,  so  that  it  has  made  slow  progress.  It  matters 
little  by  what  implement  they  are  planted  provided 
they  are  put  out  on  firm  ground  in  an  open,  sunny 
spot  and  not  drawn  up  in  the  seed  beds,  or  by  over- 
hanging trees  or  pent-up,  walled-in  gardens,  for  if 
they  are  grown  under  these  conditions  an  average 
winter  will  destroy  them.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
gardens  at  Burghley  are  a  fair  sample  of  the 
kind  of  kitchen  gardens  that  are  attached  to  the 
country  residences  of  English  gentlemen,  and  there- 
fore the  fact  of  Mr.  Gilbert  being  able  to  grow 
short-legged  Broccoli  docs  not  prove  that  the  aver- 
age run  of  gardeners  are  incapable  of  growing  good 
Broccoli.  Why  should  a  man  who  is  a  gardener  be 
less  able  to  grow  Broccoli  or  any  other  vegetable 
than  a  cottager  1  Mr.  Gilbert  was  too  hard  on  gar- 
deners, for  they  can  only  be  expected  to  do  the  best 
with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  gardens  so  overshadowed  by  trees  and 
enclosed  by  walls,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most 
accomplished  grower  to  keep  his  crops  from  be- 
coming drawn  up  and  leggy.  Gardeners  have  enough 
to  contend  with  without  their  own  brethren  making 
matters  worse. — J.  Gkoom,  Gosjjorf. 

Early  Potatoes.— Whilst  early  Potatoes  are 
being  lifted  in  Cornwall  from  under  glass,  and  their 
earlier  breadths  outdoors  are  so  forward  as  to  suffer 
severely  from  late  frosts,  here,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  except  in  extra  warm  gardens,  early 
Potatoes  have  made  no  sign,  and  with  the  nights 
still  so  cold  and  mornings  so  frosty,  it  is  just  as 
well  they  are  beneath  the  soil.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  lateness'  in  growth  means  late  cropping, 
and  thus  the  prospects  of  market  growers  in  obtain- 
ing a  profitable  return  are  very  poor  indeed.  Early 
Potatoes  will  come  in  this  year  only  after  the 
market  has  been  glutted  with  the  produce  of  warmer 
climes,  and  the  edge  taken  off  from  the  public 
appetite  for  new  Potatoes.  As  a  result,  whilst  we 
shall  doubtless  see  a  big  crop,  having  regard  to  the 
great  breadths  which  have  been  planted,  we  shall 
also  see  very  low  starting  prices.  If  that  prospect 
would  induce  growers  to  allow  their  crops  to  re- 
main a  few  weeks  longer  in  the  soil  to  further 
increase  and  mature,  growers  and  consumers  would 
gain.  We  have  had,  and  shall  have,  for  the  nest 
two  months  a  sterile  time  in  market  gardens,  and 
something  is  wanted  to  turn  into  money.  Thus 
necessity  drives  many  growers  to  rush  up  their 
Potatoes  long  before  they  are  fit  for  lifting,  if, 
indeed,  only  a  bushel  per  rod  of  decent  ware  can 
be  obtained.  As  the  selling  price  will  probably 
not  exceed  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  bushel,  eariy  Pota"- 
toes  hold  out  no  great  prospect  of  proving  remu- 
nerative.   By  its   early  and  considerable  cropping 


qualities,  Beauty  of  Hebron  has  almost  mono- 
polised market  ground.  It  is  an  excellent  Potato 
for  eating  when  grown  on  Middlesex  soil,  but,  like 
all  immature  Potatoes,  has  little  flavour  when  so 
early  lifted. — A.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Peas. — Our  first  batch  are  now  in  flower ;  they  were 
sown  in  pots  and  planted  out.  The  first  sowing 
made  in  the  open  border  early  in  February  will  not 
be  in  flower  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  little 
extra  labour  that  sowing  in  pots  entailed  will  there- 
fore be  rewarded  by  our  being  able  to  pick  a  fort- 
night or  so  earlier  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  The  first  to  open  flower  was  Veitch's 
Extra  Early,  Sutton's  Ringleader  only  a  day  or  two 
later,  and  Laxton's  William  the  First  a  week  after 
Extra  Early,  but  the  high  quality  of  William  the 
First  more  than  compensates  for  the  few  days 
longer  it  takes  to  come  to  maturity.  Another  sow- 
ing of  late  kinds  is  now  to  be  made— sorts,  British 
Queen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Latest  of  All.  Succes- 
sional  sowings  have  been  staked,  and  mulching  put 
on  a  yard  in  width  and  about  4  inches  thick  ;  this 
keeps  them  in  an  equable  growing  condition  ;  con- 
sequently we  hardly  know,  from  practical  experience 
of  having  to  battle  with  mildew,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  exterminate  that  parasite  when  once  it  has  got 
a  firm  hold.  The  cause  of  it  is  invariably  the 
result  of  a  check  to  growth,  and  the  most  general 
cause  of  such  check  is  drought.  Moral— dig  or 
trench  deeply,  manure  freely,  sow  in  trenches,  and 
mulch  as  soon  as  staked. 

Runner  and  dwarf  French  Beans.— The  firs* 
sowing  of  dwarfs  has  come  up  weU,  and  is  already 
thinned  out  to  about  9  inches  apart,  and  soil  has 
been  drawn  well  up  to  them  as  protection  in  case  of 
frost,  and  having  a  good  supply  of  Yew  spray,  this 
wiU  be  laid  over  them  should  it  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. A  small  sowing  of  Canadian  Wonder  will 
now  be  made  each  week  up  to  the  end  of  June. 
The  second  principal  sowing  of  runners  we  have 
just  made  on  ground  recently  occupied  with  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  so  that  deep  cultivation  was  a  neces- 
sity, for  there  is  no  crop— not  even  Peas — that  so 
effectually  impoverishes  the  ground  as  does  this 
variety  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  ;  but  it  is  onlv  just  to 
add  that  the  produce  afforded  is  adequate  to  repay 
the  maximum  amount  of  impoverishment. 

Lettuce  and  Endive.— A  small  sowing  of 
Lettuce  is  now  made  about  every  ten  days,  and 
sowing  is  done  where  the  plants  are  to  mature,  as 
transplanting  does  not  pay  during  the  summer 
months,  for  plants  so  treated  quickly  run  to  seed. 
A  moist,  half-shaded  position,  if  the  soil  be  fertile, 
produces  the  finest,  most  crisp,  and  juicy  Lettuces 
during  the  summer  months,  but  ground  being 
limited  we  have  more  frequently  to  make  it  a  make- 
shift crop,  and  grow  it  on  the  Celery  ridges  between 
the  rows  of  Peas,  amongst  fruit  trees,  and,  in  fact, 
on  any  bit  of  spare  ground.  White  Cos  varieties 
are  most  favoured,  for  under  all  conditions  of  culti- 
vation they  are  more  generally  tender  and  juicy 
than  any  of  the  Cabbage  varieties.  We  have  now 
sown  Endive,  Green  Curled  and  the  Broad-leaved 
Batavian  on  a  west  border,  and  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  mature  there,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  be  thinned  out  we  shall  make  a  successional  sow- 
ing in  the  same  way  as  Lettuce,  the  two  being  quite 
on  a  par  in  respect  of  resenting  transplanting  in 
the  summer-time.  The  sudden  burst  of  sunny 
weather  rendered  watering  of  lately  transplanted 
Lettuce  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Parsnips.— These  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
thinned  out,  but  the  ground  has  got  so  hard  that 
we  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  shower  before  it  can  be 
done.  We  thin  out  to  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
apart,  and  the  rows  are  18  inches  asunder,  which  in 
good  ground  is  not  a  bit  too  much.  As  soon  as 
thinning  out  has  been  done  the  ground  between  the 
rows  will  be  hoed  as  deep  as  non-injury  to  the  roots 
will  admit  of;  another  hoeing  immediately  prior  to 
the  tops  of  one  row  touching  that  of  its  neighbour 
will  be  all  the  cultivation  needed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 


Tomatoes. — The  plants  being  strong,  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  well  hardened,  have  this  day  (11th  inst.) 
been  planted  out,  a  few  of  them  on  suitable  places 
against  the  walls  of  houses  and  pits,  but  the  bulk 
occupy  a  large  space  of  the  best  west  border  we 
have,  and  which  is  well  screened  from  the  north- 
easterly winds  that  oftentimes  do  serious  damage 
to  some  of  our  early  vegetable  crops,  and,  profiting 
by  such  mishaps,  we  never  fail  to  note  the  positions 
in  the  garden  on  which  the  wind  has  least  effect. 
The  plants  are  3H  inches  by  4G  inches  apart,  and  to 
each  a  stout  stake  is  placed  to  which  the  main 
stem  is  secured  as  growth  progresses.  The  ground 
is  moderately  rich,  and  each  plant  is  set,  as  it  were, 
in  a  shallow  basin,  so  that  in  case  of  excessive  fer- 
tility, when  additional  stimulus  may  be  requisite, 
manure  water  will  be  the  more  readily  applied,  and 
meantime  the  depression  in  ground  will  ensure  that, 
whatever  rainfall  there  may  be,  a  full  share  of  it 
will  descend  directly  to  the  roots.  The  varieties 
planted  out  are  Earliest  of  All,  Reading  Perfection, 
Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  and  Trentham  Fillbasket. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — These  we  have  now  planted 
on  ridges,  the  foundation  of  which  consists  of  about 
one-third  long  litter  and  the  remainder  short  Grass, 
the  mowings  from  the  lawn.  The  soil  is  principally 
the  siftings  from  the  potting  shed,  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  leaf  soil  and  droppings  being  mixed  with 
it.  The  bottom-heat  now  registers  86°,  and  is 
steadily  declining,  else  we  should  not  have  ventured 
to  plant.  The  bulk  of  litter  and  Grass  is  of  sufficient 
depth  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  heat  will  not 
decline  to  a  less  degree  than  70°  (and  probably  not 
lower  than  that  the  whole  of  the  season)  before  the 
plants  have  gained  sufficient  strength  and  root-run, 
after  which  they  will  do  right  well  if  the  tempera- 
ture does  fall  a  little  lower  than  that.  The  plants 
are  at  present  protected  with  handlights,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  we  expect  to  be  quite  safe 
from  frost,  these  will  be  taken  away,  for  the  plants 
resent  coddling.  "  Slow  and  sure  " — that  is,  slow, 
vigorous  growth,  then  sure  and  free  fruiting — is  a 
certainty,  of  course  all  other  items  of  culture  being 
duly  attended  to.  The  more  important  of  these  are 
the  keeping  of  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water, 
the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects,  and  the 
growths  so  regulated  by  frequent  thinning  and 
pegging  that  it  may  never  be  necessary  to  cut  away 
a  large  quantity  of  leaves  and  growths  at  one  time, 
and  thus  cause  a  check  to  growth  that  frequently 
ends  in  gumming  and  canker.  W.  W. 

HOEING. 

When  walking  through  a  market  garden  a  few 
days  ago  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  man 
hoeing.  He  knew  his  business,  and  he  did  it 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  There  was  no  mere 
skimming  of  the  surface  with  him.  He  bent  his 
back,  keeping  his  hoe  handle  almost  horizontal  ; 
and,  striking  the  hoe  down  into  the  soil  sharply,  he 
drew  it  towards  him  to  the  length  of  18  inches  or 
so,  loosening  the  soil  thoroughly  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  more  inches.  This  I  thought  was  doing  his 
work  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the  crop  among 
which  he  was  hoeing  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
benefited  by  the  operation.  I  remember  Mr.  George 
Paul  once  telling  me  that  he  encouraged  his 
labourers  in  his  nursery  at  Cheshunt  to  hoe  deeply, 
by  paying  them  a  kind  of  premium,  and  he  found 
deep  hoeing  of  great  advantage  during  a  dry 
summer,  ground  with  a  loosened  surface  not  giving 
out  so  quickly  as  that  mth  a  hard  and  unloosened 
surface. 

The  hoe  serves  other  purposes  than  merely  that  of 
chopjiing  up  weeds.  This  is  important,  because 
the  soil  produces  a  crop  of  weeds  naturally,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  old  tradition  that  it  does  so 
because  a  curse  rests  upon  it.  The  earth  is  a 
bounteous  mother  to  man,  producing  a  very  large 
part  of  his  most  wholesome  food,  and  is  therefore 
verv  much  more  of  a  blessing  to  him  than  a  curse. 
Tillage  is  of  the  first  importance;  the  better  the  soil 
is  tilled  the  more  generous  are  the  crops,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  details  of  tillage  is  hoeing. 

But,  in  addition  to  chopping  down  weeds,  the 
hoe  loosens  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  by  reason 
of  heavy  rains  it  has  run  together  on  the  surface 
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and  become  baked  by  the  sun.  As  Glennv  puts  it, 
the  pores  of  the  soil  become  closed  up,  and  the  hoe 
remedies  this.  And  this  observant  gardener  re- 
marks, in  using  the  hoe,  "work  straight  before  you, 
slicing  the  earth,  as  it  were,  by  drawing  the  instru- 
ment to  you  with  a  pressure  towards  the  ground, 
thereby  cutting  off  everything  that  comes  in  its 
way ;  and  if  you  wish  to  stir  the  earth  a  little 
deeper,  turn  the  corner  of  the  implement  a  little, 
when  the  same  pressure  makes  it  penetrate  deeper. 
You  put  the  hoe  to  the  ground  a  foot  or  so  before 
your  advancing  foot,  and  draw  it  close  to  you. 
This  is  the  operation,  too,  for  thinning  crops  of 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Spinach,  and  any  other 
produce  that  is  sown  too  thick.  You  cut  up  all  but 
sufficient  to  grow,  and  those  you  leave  at  proper 


operator,  and  therefore  he  does  not  tread  upon  the 
fresh  stirred  soil.  But  there  are  several  degrees  of 
hoeing.  The  principal  one  is  to  keep  the  surface 
soil  loosened,  and  market  gardeners  especially,  who 
may  be  said  to  rush  crops  through  the  ground  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  and  market  them,  are 
fully  alive  to  its  value.  Good  culture  is  one  of  the 
mainsprings  of  success.  K.  D. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

ODONTOLOMA. 
This  genus   comprises  about  half-a-dozen  dis- 
tinct species,  wliich  are  by  some  authors  placed 


^ 


Cdontjloma  repens. 


distances."  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  hoe  has  to 
be  applied  with  care  in  the  case  of  young  crops  not 
long  through  the  soil.  As  yet  the  young  plants 
have  but  a  slight  hold  upon  the  soil,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  disturb  them,  or  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  burnt  up  by  the  sun.  A  careful 
hoer  works  by  common-sense  rules,  and  avoids  mis- 
takes of  this  kind.  Among  young  fruit  trees, 
Roses,  Sec,  the  soil  may  be  stirred  deeply  •without 
fear  of  harm,  because  the  crop  is  well  established. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  ordinary  garden 
hoe  :  he  who  uses  it  has  to  tread  upon  the  ground 
he  has  just  stirred.  It  is  different  with  the  Dutch 
hoe,  because  it  is  used  by  being  pushed  from  the 


with  Lindswas,  and  by  others  with  the  Daval- 
lias  ;  from  the  former,  however,  Odontoloma  is 
distingtiished  by  its  sori  being  punctiform, 
whilst  in  Lindsfea  it  is  linear  and  continuous, 
and  they  dift'er  from  Davallias  in  having  the 
pinnffi  developed  on  one  side  of  the  mid-rib 
only.  Other  known  species  which,  although 
handsome  and  desirable  ornaments  ior  our 
plant  houses,  have  not  yet  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  are  O.  pulchella,  Parkeri,  hymeno- 
phj'lloides,  tonuifolia,  &c. 

O.  REPENS,  the  subject   of  our  illustration, 
kno-n-n  also  as  Davallia  repens  and  D.   hemip- 


tera,  is  an  epiphytal  plant,  having  a  slender, 
creeping  sarmentum,  or  root-stock,  producing 
linear  pinnate  fronds,  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
the  pinnae  being  about  half-an-inch  hmg,  de- 
velojied  on  one  side  of  the  mid-rib  only, 
dentate  on  the  edge,  and  bright  lively  green 
in  colour.  This  plant  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  grown  in  a  suspended  basket. 
It  enjoys  strong  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  should  be  placed  in  soil  composed  of  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  JIoss,  through  which  should 
be  disposed  some  rather  large  pieces  of  charcoal. 
In  potting  or  handling  this  plant,  care  shoidd 
be  taken  that  the  points  of  the  rhizomes,  which 
are  very  brittle,  are  not  broken.  It  may  be 
readily  increased  by  dividing  the  root-stock  with 
a  sharp  knife  in  early  spring,  just  before  the 
young  fronds  push  up.  It  conies  from  various 
inlands  in  the  Indian  Seas. 


Todea  pellucida.— If  I  was  asked  to  name  a 
Kern  which  would  give  the  least  trouble  to  its 
possessor,  and  yet  be  always  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition in  a  sitting-room,  it  would  be  Todea  pellucida. 
It  will  thrive  either  in  a  warm  or  cold  room  with 
subdued  sunlight  or  in  constant  shade,  and  requires 
little  or  no  water  after  it  is  once  properly  planted, 
always  looks  green  and  refreshing,  and  is  a  source 
of  constant  interest  to  a  plant  lover.  I  have  a  plant 
in  my  sitting-room  which  now  nearly  fills  the  glass 
shade  which  covers  it.  Seventeen  months  ago  it 
was  a  small  plant  with  some  five  or  six  fronds,  and 
was  then  planted  in  the  pan  which  now  holds  it  and 
covered  with  the  glass  shade.  It  has  never  had  a 
drop  of  water  since,  in  any  form  either  to  root  or 
frond,  and  the  shade  has  never  been  taken  off,  and 
yet  it  is  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  The 
glass  or  terra-cotta  pan  in  which  the  Todea  is  to  be 
planted  should  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Put  an  inch 
thick  of  Sphagnum  (or  Moss  of  any  kind  if  Sphag- 
num is  not  to  hand)  all  round  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  pan  ;  half  fill  it  with  clean  broken  potsherds 
or  bits  of  broken  brick ;  on  this  put  a  thin  layer  of 
Spliagnum  or  Moss ;  then  fill  up  the  pan  with  a 
mixture  of  pounded  potsherds  (or  bricks  will  do) 
and  fibry  peat  broken  up  small,  leaving  it  a  little 
high  in  the  middle ;  in  this  insert  the  plant  of  Todea 
and  finish  with  a  thin  surfacing  of  Sphagnum;  give 
a  good  watering  with  a  fine  Rose  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  whole  mass ;  then  put  on  the  glass 
shade  at  once.  Put  the  Fern  case  in  the  window 
or  on  the  table  of  the  room  where  you  wish  it  to 
be,  and  it  -nill  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  for 
many  months,  and  require  no  further  care  till  the 
glass  shade  becomes  full  of  fronds,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  off  the  shade  and  cut  away  some 
of  the  oldest  fronds,  or  to  begin  again  with  another 
small  plant. — ROBT.  Lloyd,  Brookirooti. 


A  PROTEST. 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  G.iedex. 
Sir, — Some  nurserymen,  supposed  to  be  inno- 
cent persons  and  good  citizens,  sometimes  griev- 
ously afflict  their  customers  in  certain  little  ways. 

1.  They  send  me  plants  with  names  horribly 
written,  often  in  pencil.  A  label  sent  out  by 
any  methodical  nurserjnnan  should  be  such  as 
would  last  a  season  through.  It  is  not  always 
convenient  for  me  to  label  my  plants  perma- 
nently as  they  come,  and  I  frequently  find  plants 
so  labelled  that  the  words  cannot  be  read  a  few 
weeks  after  the  plants  arrive. 

2.  They  send  plants  "  to  compensate  for 
carriage,"  not  knowing  whether  I  want  the 
said  plants  or  not.  In  this  way  I  get  plants 
which  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  do  not 
care  to  sacrifice  space  for,  also  some  that  I 
dislike  ! 

3.  They  often  take  it  on  themselves  to  ad<l 
to  my  order,  and  to  send  things  not  ordered 
in  place  of  those  that  are  desired. 

4.  Instead  of  giving  the  name  of  the  plant 
they  give  the  number  kept,  unfortunately  for 
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me,  for  reference  in  tlieir  books.  Thi.s  is  an 
impertinence  which  the  bestowal  of  a  catalogue 
occasionally  containing  the  corresponding 
names  does  not  atone  for.  Our  sweet  and  rea- 
sonable .system  of  naming  plants  is  so  loved  by 
ns  all,  that  we  resent  being  kept  off  by  numbers  I 
Foreigners  are  very  fond  of  tlie  number  trick. 

.5.  Some  few  serd  shrubs  packed  without  any 
moist  material  about  the  roots,  so  that  in  dry 
weather  they  are  injured  or  killed.  It  is  easy 
to  so  i)ack  any  plant  that  it  may  travel  for  days 
without  letting  the  moisture  escape  from  the 
roots. 

6.  Cases  of  officiousness,  well  meant,  but  mis- 
applied. I  order  grandifJora,  and  the  nur- 
seryman writes,  "  You  ordered  graudiflora  ;  we 
have  substituted  grandiiiora  superba  magnifica 
splendeus,  a  much  finer  variety,  which  we  feel 
sure  will  give  satisfaction."  Now,  gi-andiilora 
is  the  right  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  soft  rose 
colour,  which  perfectly  satisfies  my  eye,  while 
the  so-called  improvement  is  a  coarse-looking 
flower  of  a  virulent  magenta  colour  which  I 
abhor.  E.   X. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SHRUBS  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

The  Staff  and  Spindle  tree  families  ave 
known  in  our  shrubberies  by  two  genera  of  plants, 
both  of  which  have  representative  species  from 
abroad  as  well  as  native.  Most  of  these,  among 
other  good  qualities,  have  sliowy  fruit  in  autumn. 

Celastrus  scandens  (Climbing  Waxwork  or 
Bitter-sweet)  is  well  known  as  a  beautiful  native 
vine,  clean  in  appearance,  rapid  in  growth,  brilliant 
in  autumn  with  the  orange  and  scarlet  of  its  fruit, 
and  cheerful  with  glos.sy  foliage  all  summer.  Con- 
sidering the  rather  limited  numljer  of  our  hardy 
ligneous  climbers,  it  is  strange  that  this  attractive 
vine  is  not  more  freely  used.  Celastrus  articularis 
and  punctatus  are  species  from  Japan  that  grow  still 
faster,  have  broader  leaves  and  fruit  much  earlier 
than  our  own.  The  fruit,  however,  comes  in  smaller 
clusters  and  is  less  showy.  All  of  Ihem  do  best  in 
strong  soil,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  some 
of  the  vines  do  not  have  female  flowers,  and  there- 
fore bear  no  fruit,  l^lanters  should  be  sure  to  pro- 
cure female  plants. 

EuoNyiius  ATKOPunpiTEEtJS  (the  Burning  Bush) 
is  a  shrub  some  G  feet  to  S  feet  high,  found  along 
streams  from  New  York  to  the  Carolinas,  with  dull 
chocolate  flowers  in  late  June,  and  bright  red  fruit 
which  hangs  on  well  into  winter.  Trained  to  a 
single  stem  it  assumes  a  neat,  round-headed  form 
which  is  most  attractive. 

EUONTMUS  AMEKICAXUS  (Strawberry  Bush)  is  a 
low  shrub  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  but  brilliant 
scarlet  fruit.  Thi.s,  too,  is  known  as  the  Burning 
Bush  further  south,  and  grows  some  G  feet  high. 
With  us  it  is  low,  half  trailing,  and  admirable  for 
covering  rocks  or  clambering  over  banks.  The 
variety  obovatus,  from  rucky  woods  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  a  slender,  trailing  Evergreen  with  long,  narrow 
leaves  and  scarlet  berries. 

E.  ELATUS  (the  Winged  Spindle  Tree)  comes  from 
Japan  and  forms  a  dense  head,  rarely  more  than  3 
feet  high.  Its  flowers,  too,  are  dark  and  lustreless, 
but  the  early  fruit  is  of  bright  red,  and  the  foliage 
turns  to  orange  and  scarlet  in  autumn.  There  seems 
to  be  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one  of  which  has 
much  more  marked  "  wings  "  than  the  other. 

E.  VERRUCOSUS  is  so  called  from  the  warty  ap- 
pearanceof  its  branches — singulardark-brown  excres- 
cences on  the  green  bark.  It  comes  from  Austria 
and  Hungary,  and  grows  8  feet  or  9  feet  high. 

E.  NANUS  is  a  beautiful  low  Evergreen,  resembling 
somewhat  in  appearance  Daphne  Cneorum.  The 
purple  flower  clusters  are  ratherprettyand  abundant, 
and  the  pod  which  follows  is  of  a  bright  rose  colour 
and  opens  to  show  a  deep  orange  berry.     It  grows 


rapidly,  will  do  well  in  a  somewhat  shady  and  dry 
position,  and  makes  a  most  efi'ective  addition  to  the 
list  of  trailing  or  creeping  plants  for  banks  and  rocks 

E.  latifolius,  from  Germany  and  France,  is  a 
small  tree  in  habit,  and  about  the  best  of  the  whole 
family.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  glossy,  the  flowers 
greenish  white,  the  fruit  large  and  brilliant  and 
hanging  on  long  stems.  This  species  should  not  be 
crowded  among  other  shrubs,  but  allowed  to  develop 
its  beauty  as  a  single  lawn  tree. 

E.  radicans  is  a  climbing  species  from  Japan 
that  clings  to  wood  or  stone  by  rootlets  like  those  of 
the  climbing  Hydrangea,  and  in  its  home  it  is  found 
with  this  plant  and  the  Ampelopsis  covering  the 
walls  of  temples.  The  variegated  form,  with  white 
markings  in  the  leaves,  forms  a  neat  edging  for 
walks  when  clipped.  It  does  not  do  well  under 
the  drip  of  trees. 

E.  Sieboldianus  is  also  from  Japan,  a  glossy 
Evergreen  with  greenish  white  flowers,  and  fruit 
which  does  not  reach  maturity  here.  It  does  well 
on  the  south  side  of  rocks  in  well-drained  soil,  as  a 
half  trailing  plant.  Mr.  Falconer  writes  that  with 
him  it  becomes  a  dense  hemispherical  sub-evergreen 
bush  and  a  very  handsome  garden  plant. 

E.  JAPONICU.S  in  many  varieties  are  evergreen 
shrubs,  some  with  leaves  variegated  with  white  and 
yellow  markings.  Here  they  are  not  quite  hardy, 
but  south  of  Wa.shington  they  flourish  in  the  open 
ground.  A  species  from  Japan  called  yessoensis 
promises  well,  but  has  not  yet  fruited. 

E.  BUROP.EUS  (European  Spindle  Tree)  is  a  large 
shrub,  reaching  in  some  varieties  a  height  of  20  feet, 
and  has  rose-coloured  and  orange  fruit.  It  is  more 
liable  to  insect  attacks  here  than  other  species. 
Tlie  wood  has  been  used  for  spindles  and  knitting 
needles  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  also  used  for 
piano  keys,  cups,  pipe  bowls,  and  as  charcoal  for 
artists.  It  has  many  varieties,  one  with  white  fruit, 
another  with  purple,  another  with  green,  one  with 
much  broaders  leaves  than  the  species,  and  one  (E. 
e.  var.  nana)  that  grows  scarcely  more  than  2  feet 
high  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  Lombardy  Poplar. — 
J.  Dawson,  in  Arnold  Arboretum. 


Exochorda  grandiflora. — There  appears  to  be 
numerous  forms  of  this  very  excellent  plant  in  cul- 
tivation in  gardens,  all  of  which  vary  more  or  less 
in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The  majority  of  the 
specimens  we  have  seen  belong  to  the  small-flowered 
form,  the  large  one  being  apparently  more  rare.  It 
is  a  most  useful  plant  for  a  wall,  and,  if  kept 
trimmed  properly,  makes  a  fine  covering,  being  at 
the  present  timi>  a  sheet  of  pure  ivory-white  and 
green.  Although  a  good  wall  plant,  it  makes  a 
handsome  isolated  specimen,  the  pretty  twigs  giv- 
ing it  a  grace  of  its  own,  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
flowering  shnib  we  are  acquainted  with. — L. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — This  pretty  flowering 
shrub  is  hardy  in  favoured  spots  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  will  survive  most  winters  against  a 
wall  around  London,  but,  generally  speaking,  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  grown  under  greenhouse 
treatment,  and  so  treated  it  is  now  in  full  flower, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  attractive.  Though  it 
belongs  to  the  Order  Solanacese,  the  whole  character 
of  the  plant  is  widely  dissimilar  from  its  common 
allies,  for  it  bears  a  great  general  resemblance  to  a 
Heath,  not  only  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  also  in  the 
flowers,  which  are  tube  shaped  and  pure  white  in 
colour.  It  remains  in  flower  a  considerable  time, 
and  is  altogether  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  shrub  of 
easy  culture. — T. 

The  double-blossomed  Cherry.  —  Cherries 
everywhere  appear  to  be  flowering  with  great  pro- 
fusion this  season,  and  this  floriferousness  charac- 
terises the  double  Cherry  also.  Here,  at  Ealing,  in 
two  of  our  forecourt  gardens,  there  are  very  fine 
specimens,  and  the  oldest  of  the  two,  a  tree  perhaps 
of  forty  years'  growth,  is  a  marvellous  example  of 
floriferousness.  The  blossoms  are  in  crowded 
wreaths,  so  closely  are  they  set  on  the  branches 
that  they  realise  the  poet's  description  of  being 
"heaped  upi  in  happy  plenteousness."  The  speci- 
men looks  as  the  naked  trees  did  nearly  five  months 


ago,  when  the  light,  feathery  snow  gathered  on 
their  branches  and  encased  them  in  a  garb  of  per- 
fect whiteness.  The  blossoms  of  the  double  Cherry 
are  snow-white.  The  plants  should  always  have 
full  space  to  develop  their  branches  when  planted  ; 
no  neighbouring  trees  should  be  near  them  to  inter- 
fere with  their  natural  growth,  or  hide  them  from 
view. — R.  D. 

The  flowering  Currant  as  a  hedge  plant. 
— I  lately  saw  a  hedge  composed  of  this  plant,  and 
a  splendid  sight  it  afforded,  covered  as  it  was  with 
its  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  which  had  a  very 
rich  efl'ect,  and  rendered  it  at  once  a  striking  object 
as  well  as  a  capital  fence.  The  plants  had  been 
pruned  closely  in  when  first  planted,  and  as  growth 
had  been  freely  made  the  leading  branches  had 
been  allowed  to  make  each  year  just  sufficient  young 
wood  to  produce  a  crop  of  blossoms.  The  form  of 
the  hedge  was  perpendicular  with  a  flat  top.  The 
upright  growth  at  the  sides  admitted  of  the  bunches 
of  blossoms  hanging  in  a  natural  manner.  One 
annual  clipping,  and  that  during  the  winter  months, 
is  all  that  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  hedge 
within  prescribed  limits. — E.  M. 

■Viburnum  plicatum. — Tliis  .Japanese  species 
of  Guelder  Rose  is  well  fitted  for  growing  in  pots 
and  flowering  under  glass,  for  with  ordinary  care 
and  attention  it  will  in  this  way  bloom  well  every 
year,  and  the  large  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers 
form  not  only  a  prominent  feature,  but  will  remain 
in  beauty  a  considerable  time.  Besides  being  very 
ornamental  when  grown  in  this  way,  it  also  forms 
a  very  handsome  plant  for  training  on  low  walls,  as 
in  such  a  situation  it  will  flower  well,  but  as  an 
open  bush  it  seldom  blooms  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  One  point  worthy  of  notice  with  regard 
to  this  Viburnum  is  that  it  will  bloom  in  a  smaller 
state  than  the  common  Guelder  Rose,  which  last, 
however,  is  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view 
second  to  none.  V.  plicatum  is  by  no  means  the 
easiest  of  the  genus  to  increase  ;  indeed,  cuttings 
do  not  strike  readily,  so  that  the  better  way  to  pro- 
pagate it  is  by  means  of  layers. — T. 

Magnolia  Campbelli. — It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  should  exist  two  serious  impedi- 
ments to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  above- 
named  handsomest  of  all  flowering  trees  known  to 
temperate  climates,  as  all  must  admit  who  have 
seen  the  splendid  portrait  of  it  given  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  his  fine  work  on  the  trees  and  plants  of 
the  Himalayan  region.  These  impediments  are, 
first,  the  extreme  brittleness  of  its  timber,  which 
renders  its  main  stem  (even  when  of  so  considerable 
a  size  as  between  40  feet  and  50  feet  in  height) 
liable  to  be  snapped  in  two  by  any  violent  gale  of 
wind, 'even  when  in  by  no  means  a  specially  exposed 
situation  and  when  surrounded  by  high  trees.  This 
catastrophe  happened  this  spring  at  Lakelands  to 
Mr.  Crawford's  second  largest  specimen,  3G  feet  of 
the  main  stem,  carrying  numerous  flower-buds,  being 
thus  unfortunately  broken  oft,  to  its  owner's  great 
grief.  The  second  is  that,  from  its  time  of  flower- 
ing taking  place  at  least  six  weeks  too  early  for  our 
uncertain  climate  and  before  there  is  a  ve.stige  of 
foliage  on  the  tree,  the  beautiful  flowers,  being  un- 
protected by  any  calyx,  are  liable  to  get  caught  and 
have  their  lovely  roseate  petals  blackened  by  such 
late  frosts  or  a  continuance  of  harsh  easterly  winds 
as  we  have  had  this  spring.  I  have  recently  been 
Informed  by  Mr.  Crawford  that,  though  his  finest 
specimen  has  over  100  buds  this  spring,  he  fears 
that  none  of  them  wiU  open  for  the  above-stated 
reasons. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AXD  SHRUBS. 


■Weeping  Hemlock  Spruce.— In  a  letter,  Mr.  S.  B. 
P^irsoiis,  Flii'iltiiiK^,  Loi!^'  Island,  speaks  very  hij^hly  of  his 
Weeping  lluuiltuk  S|iiuce.  This  tree  appears  to  be  very 
little  knuwn  in  our  country.  He  sajs  his  sp.cimen  is  now  a 
picture. 

Prunus  Pisaardi— Although  this  Prunus  is  thoroughly 
distinct  all  the  summer,  it  is  never  more  so  than  in  the 
spring  just  as  it  is  vmfolding  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  soft 
purple  colour.  This  shrub  is  very  conspicuous  when  asso- 
ciated  with  green-leaved  deciduous  trees.  Towards  the 
autumn  the  red  colouring  of  the  under-side  of  the  leaves 
appears  to  assume  a  stronger  tone.  It  is  certainly  a  desirable 
tree  for  the  shrubbery,  and  is  said  to  bear  purple-coloured 
flowers.— J.  C.  C. 
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Deatzia  crenata  florepleno.— This  double  form  of 
tlie  favourite  Deutzia  is  a  valuable  open-air  shrub.  It  is  of 
graceful  habit,  assumes  a  large  size,  and  in  May  or  early  in 
June  it  becomes  a  complete  mass  of  snowy  flowers.  Before 
these  wither  they  become  of  a  purple  hue.  The  plant  ought 
to  be  included  in  all  collections  of  early  summer  flowering 
shrubs.  Our  largest  specimens  are  about  7  ftct  in  height,  as 
much  through,  and  they  have  been  very  pleasing  objects  when 
in  bloom  ever  since  they  were  IS  inches  high.— Cambrian, 

Spireea  Thunbergi.— Of  all  the  small  shrubs  I  have 
grown,  1  know  ot  none  more  beautiful  in  winter  than  this 
apirseii.  Its  real  beauty  is  not  fully  developed,  however,  till 
the  plant  is  at  leist  three  years  old.  The  spray  is  small  and 
delicite,  and  prettily  recurved.  The  leaves  ai'e  about  1  inch 
long,  and  very  narrow  and  Willow-like.  The  plant  is  quite 
dwarf,  and  rather  solidly  furnished,  except  it  be  thiuned 
out.  To  my  mind,  it  ia  a  most  beautiful  object  when 
covered  with  its  tiny  white  flowers  very  early  in  the  spring. 
— M. 

Pyrus  sinensis. — Just  now,  when  so  many 
kinds  iif  I'vrus  are  conspicuous  by  reason  of  tlieir 
sliowy  blossoms,  this  species  furnishes  an  additional 
attraction  in  the  sliape  of  the  ricli  bronzy  red  tint 
of  the  expanding  fohage,  which  feature  causes  it  to 
stand  out  distinct  from  all  its  associates.  It  is  a 
somewhat  sturdy  growing,  medium-sized  tree, 
reaching  when  full  grown  a  height  of  20  feet  or 
thei-eabouts.  Though  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all 
the  Pyruses  to  burst  its  leaf  buds,  tlie  foliage  is  in 
the  autumn  retained  very  late.  The  flowers  are, 
like  those  of  most  of  its  class,  pure  white,  and 
stand  out  very  conspicuous  against  the  bronzed 
foliage.  Pyrus  salicifolia  affords  a  direct  contrast 
to  the  last  named,  for  the  young  leaves  are  of  a 
hoary  whiteness,  which  causes  it  to  be  very  notice- 
able wherever  planted. — T. 

Berberis    Aquifolium  as  a  specimen.     It 

may  not  be  generally  known  what  a  capital  plant 
grown  as  a  specimen  upon  the  Grass  the  common 
Malionia  makes.  Seldom  do  the  commoner  kinds 
of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciihious,  have  a 
chance  to  show  their  natural  beauties  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  being  generally  planted 
in  sime  out-of-the-way  corners.  I  lately  saw  grow- 
ing upon  a  small  lawn  in  front  of  an  amateur's  resi- 
dence a  bush  of  this  Berberis  fully  5  feet  high  and 
about  7  feet  through.  It  had  not  been  pruned  in 
closely  to  form  a  dense  bush,  but  the  branches  had 
grown  in  an  upright  manner,  each  one  at  a  distance 
from  its  neighbour  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  full 
development  of  the  foliage,  and  for  the  display  of 
bloom.  The  lightness  of  the  whole  bush,  contrasted 
with  the  rich  green  foliage  and  golden-coloured 
blossoms,  rendered  it  at  once  a  conspicuous  and 
noteworthy  object. — E.  M. 

Rubus  deliciosus. — Mr.  William  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  advertise  seed 
of  this  pretty  shrub.  It  was  from  his  seed  that  I 
raised  several  plants,  retaining  two  for  my  own  gar- 
den and  giving  away  the  rest.  The  method  of  in- 
creasing the  plant  by  cuttings  of  the  current  year, 
as  recommended  by  your  correspondent  "  T."  in 
The  Gaudex  (p.  idi),  will,  I  doubt  not,  answer  the 
purpose,  if  the  method  adopted  for  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  has  not  hitherto  proved  successful. 
The  seeds  of  this  shrub,  like  those  of  many  other 
perennials,  are  hard-coated,  and  have  to  lie  a  long 
time  in  the  ground  before  they  will  germinate.  I 
sowed  my  seeds  in  a  pot  in  the  usual  way,  and 
having  filled  up  the  little  space  at  top  with  silver 
sand,  I  buried  it  in  the  ground  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months  I  raised  it  to  the  sur- 
face and  removed  most  of  the  sand,  and  about  the 
middle  of  May  the  plants  appeared.  Having  a 
small  quantity  of  the  seed  left,  I  sowed  it  and 
t. seated  it  in  the  same  way,  but  it  was  two  years 
before  the  seed  germinated,  and  this  I  have  no 
d  5ubt  was  owing  to  the  seed  having  been  kept  a 
1  mger  time.  Some  old  seed  of  the  Mimulus  cu- 
preus  that  I  had  had  in  the  house  for  several 
years  was  sown  in  a  pan  by  the  side  of  some  new 
S2ed  of  the  same  species.  The  plants  from  the 
latter  soon  appeared,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
vegetation  in  the  vacant  space  till  about  six  weeks 
afterwards,  when  the  little  plants  were  seen  in  pro- 
fasion,  the  seed  having  been  sown  rather  thickly. 
Hard-coated  seeds  are  better  sown  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  being  gathered.  Treated  in  this  way,  I 
have  found  the  seed  of  the  Dog  Rose  to  germinate 
freely  after  being  in  the  grotmd   sixteen  months. 


They  make  good  stocks  for  budding    when  well 
grown  and  of  sufficient  strength. — B.  S. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWKR. 

ORCHID  SHOWS. 

Dt'RlNG  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  the 
custom  with  several  of  the  large  London  nurserymen 
to  hold  exhibitions  of  these  plants  in  their  own 
establishments,  to  which  their  patrons  and  the 
public  are  cordially  invited,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  this  practice  has  considerably  tended  to 
popularise  Orchids,  and  to  increase  a  taste  for 
them.  In  this  way  the  display  of  bloom  far  ex- 
ceeds that  possible  to  produce  at  any  ordinary 
exhibition ;  the  plants  can  be  seen  in  a  more 
natural  manner,  in  many  instances  in  the  houses, 
and  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  grown  ; 
thus  exhibited  there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to  the 
practice  of  transferring  numerous  small  flowering 
plants  into  one  pot  in  order  to  make  up  a  huge 
mass  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the  exhibitor  to 
carry  off  the  prizes  competed  for,  which  not  only 
led  to  erroneous  ideas,  but  too  frequently  resulted 
in  heavy  losses  through  the  death  of  plants  subjected 
to  this  treatment ;  again,  as  a  far  greater  number  of 
species  and  varieties  can  be  seen  and  studied  in 
this  way  than  could  possibly  be  brought  together  in 
any  flower  show,  the  benefits  to  the  lovers  of  Or- 
chids is  proportionately  greater  ;  moreover  as  these 
exhibitions  are  continued  over  several  weeks,  they 
are  convenient  to  those  who  may  be  unable  to  gra- 
tify their  tastes  on  any  one  particular  day  on 
which  a  flower  show  may  be  held.  At  the  pjresent 
time  two  of  these  Orchid  exhibitions  are  now  on 
view,  viz.,  at  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Para- 
dise Nurseries,  I'pper  Holloway,  and  at  Mr.  Wm. 
Bull's,  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  in  each  of  these  esta- 
blishments several  hundreds  of  varieties  of  Orchids 
are  now  to  be  seen,  whilst  many  hundreds  of  plants 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  display. 

In  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  a  large  Palm  house, 
100  feet  in  length,  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Orchids  alone,  these  plants  being  backed  by  the 
beautiful  greenery  of  large  Palms  and  Cycadaceous 
plants,  whilst  smaller  Palms  and  graceful  Ferns  are 
judiciously  intermixed,  and  which  combine  to  make 
up  a  i5erfectly  enchanting  and  fairy-like  effect. 
Notable  in  this  display  are  large  examples  of 
Vandas,  for  which  this  nursery  has  become  famou.s, 
such  forms  as  Dr.  Paterson's  variety  of  V.  tricolor 
and  y.  suavis  Hrubyana  being  specially  prominent : 
La'lia  purpurata,  with  its  large  and  showy  white 
and  purplish  violet  flowers  being  very  conspicuous. 
These  are  associated  with  numerous  exquisite  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya  Mossi:c,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Aclandi:e, 
and  the  yellow  and  fragrant  Tulip-like  blooms  of 
C.  citrina,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  induced 
to  grow  upwards,  but  which  invariably  creeps  down- 
wards, its  large  flowers  hanging  in  the  air  like  huge 
golden  pendants.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
rosy  mauve  C.  Skinneri  and  the  magenta-flowered 
C.  Lawrenceana.  Odontoglossums  contribute  largely 
to  the  display,  the  lovely  and  popular  Princess 
of  Wales's  plant  (0.  Alexandr;c)  being  repre- 
sented by  hundreds  of  spikes,  and  in  almost  endless 
variety.  Other  members  of  this  genus  of  Motintain 
Orchids  now  blooming  are  the  chaste  0.  Pescatorei, 
various  forms  of  O.  Andersoni,  0.  gloriosum,  the 
bold  and  showy  0.  triumphans,  0.  citrosmum,  O. 
odoratum,  0.  sceptrum,  and  the  elegant  0.  cirrhosum. 
Yellow  flowers  to  vary  the  scene  are  supplied 
by  grand  examples  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum, 
the  rare  0.  lamelligernm,  0.  concolor,  and  0. 
sarcodes,  Dendrobium  densiflorum  and  suavis- 
simum,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  majus,  and  La;lia  cinnabarina. 
Lady's  Slipper  Orchids  are  also  well  represented, 
some  of  the  chief  forms  being  C.  ciliolare,  the  rare 
and  beautiful  C.  tessellatum  porphyreum,  which  is 
a  hybrid  raised  between  C.  concolor  and  C.  bar- 
batum,  the  flowers  being  suffused  with  a  rich  port- 
wine  colour;  C.  conchifenim,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  very  much  improved  C.  Pearcei ;  C. 
licvigatum  (philippinense),  C.  selligerum  majus,  C. 


grande,  C.  Boxalli,  and  the  curious  Uropedium 
Lindeni,  which  is  a  near  ally  of  Cypripedium  cauda- 
tum,  but  it  does  not  produce  a  slipper-like  pouch, 
but  instead  a  long-tailed  segment  resembling  the 
petals.  Masdevallias  also,  with  tlieir  brilliant  flowers, 
contrast  and  blend  beautifully  in  this  arrangement, 
the  finest  of  them  undoubtedly  being  C.  Veitchi 
grandiflora,  rich  in  colour,  and  with  blooms  measur- 
ing 7  inches  in  diameter ;  various  forms  of  M. 
Harryana,  such  as  rosea,  Cicrulescens,  lilacina,  and 
atro-sanguinea,  M.  ignea  and  M.  Chima3ra  being 
most  conspicuous.  Moth  Orchids  (Phalajnopsis)  are 
represented  by  P.  Schilleriana,  Luddemanniana, 
rosea,  the  spotted-flowered  P.  Stuarti,  and  the 
chaste  rose-coloured  P.  Sanderiana.  Calanthes 
contribute  their  quota,  not  only  the  evergreen  sec- 
tion, such  as  C.  Dominii  and  C.  veratrifolia,  but  one 
of  the  vestita  section  called  Sanderi,  with  pink 
sepals  and  petals  and  rich  crimson  lip.  This  form 
is  said  to  always  bloom  about  this  season,  and  is 
therefore  a  valuable  addition  to  this  genus.  Space 
forbids  a  more  lengthy  detail  of  this  fine  show. 
Passing  from  the  Orchids,  one  finds  a  most  brilliant 
and  varied  display  of  Anthuriums,  such  kinds  as  A. 
Scherzerianum,  A.  Wardianum.  and  A.  Andreanum, 
besides  which  there  is  a  house  devoted  to  Azaleas  in 
bloom,  and  another  to  Cape  and  New  Holland 
plants,  in  which  Heaths,  Acacias,  Pimeleas,  Boronias, 
Tetrathecas,  &c.,  are  very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bull's  Orchids  are  also  magnificent. 
They  are  artistically  arranged  with  small  and  ele- 
gant Palms  and  Ferns,  which  form  the  best  of  all 
backgrounds  to  flowers,  and  hide  the  pots  in  which 
the  Orchids  are  grown.  As  at  Mr.  Williams',  La;lia 
purjjurata,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Cypripe- 
diums,  Cattleyas,  and  Dendrobiums,  in  almost 
countless  numbers,  form  the  groundwork  of  the  dis- 
play, several  hundred  different  forms  and  many 
hundreds  of  plants  being  required  to  fill  the  large 
house  devoted  to  the  show ;  whilst  in  the  smaller 
houses  quite  an  army  of  plants  are  in  reserve 
pushing  tip  flower-spikes  to  replace  those  which 
have  preceded  them.  Besides  most  of  the  species 
and  varieties  previously  noted,  there  are  here 
some  grand  specimens  and  excellent  varieties  of 
CymbidiumLowianum  and  C.eburneum, both  species 
preferring  somewhat  cool  treatment ;  a  very  hand- 
some form  of  Cattleya  Schrceder;o  called  albescens, 
numerous  fine  examples  of  Miltonia  vexillarium, 
Roczli,  and  Roezli  album ;  and  the  smaller,  but  not 
less  beautiful  M.  Phalienopsis,  all  these  being  perhaps 
better  known  as  Odontoglossums.  Amongst  less 
known  Orchids  notable  were  Scuticaria  Dodgsoni,  a 
species  which  resembles  Steeli  in  growth,  but  appears 
to  bloom  more  freely  than  that  species  ;  the  flowers 
are  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture.light  brown, blotched, 
and  transversely  banded  with  light  yellow ;  lip 
white,  streaked  with  rose.  It  is  a  plant  which  will 
not  grow  erect,  and  enjoys  strong  heat  and  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  Brassia  Keiliana  is  a  veiy 
interesting  member  of  a  genus  which  appears  to  be 
regaining  favour.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
on  a  long  raceme,  are  yellowish  brown,  with  a  white 
lip,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  lengthened  into 
narrow  long  tails.  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  with  its 
green  and  black  flowers,  and  the  Butterfly  Oncidiums, 
0.  Papilio  and  0.  Krameri,  are  numerous.  Oncidium 
nigratum  is  a  rare  and  pretty  species  from  Guiana, 
and  produces  large  much-branched  sjiikes  bearing  a 
profusioii  of  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  pure  white,  barred  with  deep  chocolate,  the 
triangular  lip  being  blotched  in  front  with  the  same 
colour,  with  a  yellow  crest.  This  species  thrives 
best  in  an  intermediate  house.  Oncidium  macran- 
thum  is  well  represented,  this  variety  being  highly 
coloured,  and  the  flowers  rounder  and  fuller  than 
any  we  have  previously  noticed.  Many  forms  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  are  also  conspicuous.  These  have 
been  grown  and  kept  in  a  low  temperature  with  the 
view  of  their  lasting  for  the  present  purpose.  The 
rare  L.  gigantea,  although  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
showy  Orchid,  is  wonderfully  distinct,  having  bronzy 
green  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  velvety  maroon-fringed 
lip.  Amongst  distichous-leaved  Orchids  are  various 
forms  of  Vanda  tricolor  and  suavis ;  the  summer- 
flowering  variety  of  Angnccum  sesquipedale,  Aerides 
suavissimum,  odoratum  and  crispum ;  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  and  Phatenopsis  grandiflora  lend  their 
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charms.     We    strongly  advise   our   readers   to   see 
these  exhibitions  for  themselves,  for  no  description, 
however  lengthy,  could  do  justice  to  their  excellence. 
G. 

DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM. 

This  magnificent  species,  originally  imported 
from  Assam,  was  for  a  time  scarce,  but  has  since 
been  found  plentifully  in  a  new  locality ;  con- 
sequently it  can  now  be  procured  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.  It  is  of  pendulous  growth, 
and  generally  grown  in  baskets  and  pans,  but 
the  longest  growth  I  have  ever  had  was  5  feet 
3i  inches  grown  in  a  pot.  The  plant  from 
which  the  spike  figured  in  the  annexed  engraving 
was  taken  was  grown  in  a  pot  along  with  other 
varieties  in  the  Deudrobium  house.  The  plants 
are  potted  chiefly  in  peat,  with  a  little  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  a  good  addition  of  charcoal,  the 
plants  well  elevated  above  the  rims  of  the 
pots  and  kept  at  all  times  near  the  glass.  During 


air  or  at  the  root,  as  it  is  apt  to  start  into 
growth  from  the  crowii.  When  this  takes  place 
the  lower  blooming  buds  do  not  open,  although 
the  growths  have  been  well  ripened. 

I  do  not  practise  the  so-called  pruning  system, 
but  the  growths  are  frequently  cut  oft  to  the 
crown  when  in  bloom  for  house  decoration,  for 
which  use  as  well  as  for  exhibition  purposes  they 
are  well  adapted.  This  magnificent  genus  of 
Orchids  (Dendrobium)  produces  in  some  of  the 
species  flowers  which  are  very  large  and  delicate 
in  colour  and  delightfully  fragrant,  whilst 
many  of  them  produce  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  Many  of  them  retain  their  leaves 
all  the  year  round,  whilst  others  are  deciduous. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  compact  in  growth,  while 
others  are  stragglmg  ;  again,  others  are  most 
graceful  when  cultivated  in  baskets  and  .sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  The  majority  of  the 
species  are  found  in  various  parts  of  India  and 
the  Indian  Islands,  growing  on  the  branches  of 
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Dendrobium  Wardianum.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  spike  of  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Evans. 


the  growing  season  the  syringe  is  used  freely 
amongst  them,  as  well  as  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  until  the  growths  are  com- 
pleted. The  plants  are  then  removed  to  a 
Muscat  vinery  to  ripen,  which  place  suits  them 
well.  Water  must  be  reduced  gradually,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  shrivel.  Young  plants  should  at  all  times 
be  grown  in  small  baskets  or  pans.  This  variety 
will  flower  quite  as  freely  as  the  old  Dendrobium 
nobile,  producing  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers 
on  a  growth  in  pairs  and  threes,  the  best  variety 
measuring  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 
They  bloom  about  May,  and  continue  a  con- 
siderable time  in  perfection.  I  have  had  them 
keep  fresh  in  the  flowering  compartment  five 
weeks.  Where  a  number  of  plants  of  this  va- 
riety are  grown  they  should  be  introduced  into 
heat  in  batches,  so  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  bloom  kept  up,  according  to 
the  demand,  from  Christmas  till  June.  One 
thing  must  be  closely  observed  with  this  variety 
when  at  rest — not  to  keep  it  at  all  moist  in  the 


trees  such  as  hang  over  streams  of  water,  whilst 
others  are  found  in  Australia.  A.  E. 

Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Orchid  sale. — Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge,  writes 
that  his  hardy  and  lialf  hardy  plants  now  take  up  all  his 
available  time  ;  therefure  bis  collection  of  Orchids  will  be  sold 
at  Stevens  on  Thursday.  June  2. 

Oncidiuxn  aureum. — This  vfi-y  pretty  species  is  now 
blooming  in  the  collection  at  KeAf.  It  produces  a  long 
branching  .spike  bearing  many  flowers,  which  are  in  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  dull  reddish  crimson,  whilst  the  largo 
flat  lip  is  gulden-yellow.  It  appears  to  thrive  in  the  inter- 
mediate bouse.  As  we  have  net  observed  this  species  iu 
any  other  collection,  it  is  probably  a  rare  p'ant. — G. 

Odontoglossxiin  Masereeli. — This  form  has  origi- 
nated from  amongst  an  importation  of  plants  from  Ocana, 
and  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  a  hybrid  between  O. 
iuteo  purpureum  and  O,  pr.^niten8.  The  flowers  are  about 
the  size  of  O-  luteo-piu-pureum,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
large  and  broad,  golden-yellow  in  colour,  the  latter  bearing 
several  obscure  transverse  bars  and  spots,  lip  white,  jiro- 
fusely  cref^tt  d.  The  raceme  of  tlower.s  was  sent  to  Kensington. 
It  came  from  M.  Masereel,  of  Ghent.  It  appears  to  much 
resemble  O.  Vulyttekeanum  of  Reichenbach.  — G. 


ORCHIDS  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  display  of  La;lia  purpurata  and  Cattleyas  at 
Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  is  just  now  very  grand, 
between  500  and  GOO  of  these  beautiful  flowers 
being  all  open  at  one  time.  The  gorgeous  beauty 
of  the  sight,  however,  cannot  be  imagined,  neither 
can  it  be  adequately  described,  as  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  The  house  in  which  these  plants 
are  grown  is  about  140  feet  long  with  a  centre 
stage,  and  from  end  to  end  on  botli  sides  there  is  a 
perfect  blaze  of  beauty,  for  associated  with  the 
Lailias  are  countless  numbers  of  Cattleya  blooms, 
notable  amongst  which  are  fine  varieties  of  such 
kinds  as  C.  Mendeli,  Wameri,  Mossise,  intermedia, 
Skinneri,  LawTenceana,  Lailia  elegans,  &c.  Rich 
and  rare  though  the  display  is  at  the  present  time, 
the  innumerable  spikes  which  are  just  pushing  out 
of  their  sheaths  bid  fair  to  maintain  a  succession 
quite  equal  if  not  to  eclipse  the  present  display  a 
few  weeks  later  on.  The  conditions  imder  which 
these  plants  have  been  grown  to  produce  this 
wonderful  crop  of  flowers  appear  to  be  good  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  light,  a  somewhat  cool  atmosphere 
with  free  admission  of  air,  with  just  sufficient 
moisture  to  prevent  either  roots  or  flowers  suffering 
from  aridity.  In  the  same  house  are  some  notable 
examples  of  the  Cow's-horn  Orcliid  from  Honduras 
(Schomburgkia  tibicinis),  and  what  a  beautiful 
plant  it  is  when  seen  in  flower  as  it  is  here ;  its 
large  and  numerous  blooms  are  more  richly  coloured 
than  usual,  owing  no  doubt  to  having  been  well 
exposed  to  the  sun.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  cultivators  of  this  plant,  as  but  very  few 
are  successful  in  its  treatment. 

Ctpbipediums  have  a  house,  which  contains 
numerous  magnificent  specimens,  devoted  to  them- 
selves. They  are  kept  somewhat  warm  and  moist, 
but  even  here  there  is  nothing  like  saturation,  and 
air  is  freely  admitted.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
the  kinds  in  flower  are  the  rare  C.  Morganiie,  one 
of  the  hybrids  raised  in  this  establishment  between 
C.  superbiens  and  C.  Stonei ;  the  leaves  in  shape 
resemble  the  latter,  but  they  are  somewhat 
obscurely  tessellated  in  the  way  of  the  former ;  the 
scape  is  three-flowered,  dorsal  sepal  white  suffused 
with  red,  the  veins  being  of  a  darker  hue  ;  petals 
broad  and  long,  white  tinged  with  pale  yellow, 
profusely  spotted  and  blotclied  with  brownish 
purple  ;  the  lip  large,  yellowish  white  tinged  with 
purple.  C.  grande  is  another  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch's 
hybrids  raised  from  C.  Roezli,  crossed  with  C. 
caudatum.  It  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than 
either  of  its  parents  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  the 
petals  much  longer  than  those  of  C.  Roezli,  and  the 
lip  is  much  extended.  C.  grande  bears  as  many  as 
four  flowers  upon  a  spike,  all  open  at  the  same  time. 
C.  Druryi  has  not  yet  been  seen  to  great  advantage, 
but,  judging  from  a  variety  now  flowering  in  this 
collection,  its  rich  yellow  flowers  will  render  it  a 
great  favourite.  C.  ciliolare  is  a  bold  and  hand- 
some plant  introduced  from  tlite  Malayan  Islands, 
and  appears  to  combine  the  beauties  of  C.  argus 
and  C.  superbiens,  whilst  in  0.  vernixium  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  obtained  a  hybrid  which  blends 
the  charms  of  C.  argus  and  C.  villosum.  Some 
varieties  of  this,  however,  appear  to  be  finer  than 
others,  although  all  originated  from  the  same  cross. 
Other  kinds  flowering  here  are  C.  Swanianum, 
superciliare,  Hookera;,  caudatum,  Roezli,  Law- 
renceanum,  conchiferum,  barbatum,  Wameri,  and 
various  others. 

In  the  houses  devoted  to  those  plants  requiring 
the  greatest  heat  are  members  of  the  showy  Den- 
drobium thyrsiflorum,  with  quantities  of  its  pendent 
trusses  of  snowy  white  and  orange-yellow  flowers. 
Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  bearing  some  thirty 
flowers,  is  truly  grand,  its  large  white  flowers, 
slightly  stained  in  the  lip  with  pale  yellow,  being 
very  conspicuous.  It  appears  to  thrive  here  re- 
markably well  treated  as  a  basket  plant,  exposed  to 
full  light,  and  all  but  full  sun.  Other  Dendrobiums 
now  flowering  are  D.  Bensoni;e,  Parishi,  tortile,  albo- 
sanguineum,  Dalhousianum,  crystallinum,  and  a 
charming  form  of  D.  Farmer!  named  album,  with 
large  flowers,  which  are  in  the  sepals  and  petals 
pure  white,  with  orange-coloured  lip.  Associated 
with  these  Dendrobes  is  the  spring-flowering  form 
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of  Angrajcum  sesquipeilale,  its  large  waxy  white, 
long-spurred  flowers  being  very  conspicuous  con- 
trasted with  numerous  spikes  of  Aerides  Veitchi, 
bearing  much-branched  racemes  of  delicate,  soft, 
rosy  pink,  shell-like  flowers,  and  with  the  dense 
racemes  of  the  Fox-brush  A.  Fieldingi.  Vandas 
are  flowering  in  quantity,  and  their  grateful  aro- 
matic fragrance  pervades  the  whole  house.  In  the 
coolest  house  a  large  and  graceful  display  may  be 
seen,  numerous  large,  branching  panicles  of  0.  cirr- 
hosum  being  associated  with  similar  ones  of  O. 
Eilwardi,  the  former  with  pendent  twisted  sepals 
and  petals,  pure  white,  blotched  with  chocolate, 
and  the  latter  deep  purplish  violet.  Intermixed 
with  them  are  innumerable  spikes  of  0.  crisp\im 
and  Pescatorei.  These,  with  immense  spikes  of 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  bearing  many  of  its  large, 
rich,  golden  yellow  flowers,  blotched  with  chestnut- 
brown,  form  the  groundwork  of  the  display,  from 
amongst  which  peep  out  the  bold  flowers  of  Odonto- 
glossum  luteo-purpureum,  0.  vexillarium,  macu- 
latum,  gloriosum,  triumphans,  Cervantesi,  and  its 
variety  decorum,  cordatum,  Roezli,  citrosmum,  and 
the  clear  yellow  Oncidium  concolor  and  0.  macran- 
thum.  All  these  plants  are  grown  in  a  cool  tem- 
perature, the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  vigour 
of  their  flower-spikes  bearing  ample  testimony  as 
to  how  well  the  treatment  suits  them. 

W.  H.  G. 


assume  a  sickly  hue,  notably  such  kinds  as  M. 
Ardene,  Criterion,  Boule  d'Or,  Val  d'Aiidorre, 
Golden  Dragon,  Album  plenum,  and  Japonaise. 
This  is  owing  to  a  weakness  in  their  constitution 
at  this  stage  of  their  growth.  As  a  rule  this 
sickly  colour  in  time  wears  off,  and  the  plants 
regain  their  natural  green  shade ;  an  excess  of 
water  at  the  roots  or  cold  draughts  of  air  in 
their  younger  stages  all  tend  to  aggravate  such 
a  complaint.  Where  plants  are  so  ati'ected  it  is 
wise  in  removing  them  out  of  doors  to  stand 
them  by  themselves  in  a  snug  corner,  and  by 
judicious  attention  to  watering  they  may  quickly 
recover  as  the  season  advances. 


an<l  I  am  sure  they  will  surprise  themselves  and 
others  with  the  good  results.— C'HAS.  PENNY  The 
Gardens,  Sandringhain. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 

The  time  is  now  fast  approaching   when   the 
plants  that   were  struck  from  cuttings  in  De- 
cember and  early  in  January  will  require  their 
tinal  shift  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.     Provision  should  accordingly  be  made  in 
advance  for  their  safety  when  they  are  stood  out 
of   doors,   such   as   protecting   them  from   late 
frosts,  which  often  come  upon  us  unaware.     Al- 
though Chrysanthemums  are  hardy  plants  when 
grown  inider  natural  conditions,  they  are  ren- 
dered much  more  tender  when  the  cuttings  have 
been   taken  from   plants  which   perhaps  stood 
thickly   together,   as  the   young   shoots   under 
such  treatment  are  sure  to  be  more  tender  than 
otherwise,  and  these  sometimes  are  pushed  for- 
ward in  a  little  heat  and  made  to  grow  as  succu- 
lent as  possible,  that  they  may  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  walking-stick  in  the  stems.      No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  are  unable  to  withstand 
a  sharp,  late  spring  frost  with  impunity.     The 
placing,   then,    direct   from    houses   or   frames 
of    the    plants    to   an   open    position   without 
any  means  of  affording  the  slightest  protection, 
is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.      Plants  that 
have  been  hardened  in  gi-owth  by  the  admis- 
sion  of   a  free  circulation  of   air  by   day  and 
night   are   in   a   much   better  condition   to   go 
directly   out    of    doors    than    when    otherwise 
treated.     At  this  season  of  the  year  east  winds, 
which  oftentimes  prevail,  should   be  specially 
guarded  against,  as  much  havoc  is  caused  by 
the  wind  bruising  the  tender,  succulent  leaves, 
if  not  breaking  them  off  entirely.     The  tissues 
of  the  leaves  are  often  so  much  injured  as  to 
deprive  the  plant  of  its  natural  supjiort  to  a 
great  extent;  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  the 
plants  may  be  stood,  if  such  a  position  is  avail- 
able ;  failing  this,  and  the  plants  have  of  neces- 
sity to  stand  in  the  open,  they  may  be  fenced 
around  with  hurdles  thatched  with  straw,  or 
canvas  or  mats  may  quickly  be  placed  over  the 
top,  which  will  then  be  a  sure  protection  from 
frost  at  night,  and  the  hurdles  by  day  will  shield 
them  from  cutting  winds ;  nothing  is  better  than 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes  whereon  to  stand  the  plants. 
With  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  and  small  pots 
full  of  roots,  water  will  be  required  twice,  and 
sometimes  oftener  during  the  day.     Close  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  them  in  this  matter. 
At  this  season  of  the  year   many  plants   will 


Cliryaantlieniuin  notes.-^One  result  of  the  ex- 
hibitions 111'  these  must  useful  of  autumn-blooming 
plants  that  are  now  held  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  may  be  seen  in  a  general  improvement 
in  their  cultivation.     In  this  I  do  not  include  the 
training  of  those  monstrous  flat  specimens  G  feet 
or  8  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  as  objectionable  as 
anything   in   the   way   of  plant   culture  could  be. 
But  leaving  these  out  of  the  question,  more  thought 
and  attention   are   now   given   to   secure  a   much 
higher  standard  of  excellence  than  used  to  be  aimed 
at,  even  where  the   plants   are   only  required   for 
greenhouse  or   conservatory  decoration.     The   bad 
treatment  that  these  and  some  others  of  the  most 
useful  things  will  submit  to,  and  yet  be  able  to  live 
and  flower  in  some  fashion,  is,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent    the    reason    of    their    being    indifferently 
managed.     Simple  as  the  cultivation  of  Chrysan- 
themums is,  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  produce 
the  maximum  quantity  of  well  developed  flowers, 
and  to  possess  the  amount  of  good  healthy  foliage 
at   the    time    of    blooming,   that    adds    so    much 
to  their  appearance,  there  must  be  no  neglect  from 
the  time  tlie  cuttings  are  struck  up  to  the  time  the 
plants  come  into  flower.     Unless  the  leaves  from 
the  base  upwards  are  produced  under  conditions 
that  are  favourable  to  their  attaining  the  requisite 
substance  and  solidity  to  admit  of  their  keeping 
fresh  and  healthy  to  the  time  of  blooming,  they  die 
off  and  leave  the  stems  bare  and  unsightly,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  strength  and  ability 
in  the  plants  to  mature  their  flowers.     Plants  that 
after  being  struck  were  moved  into  4-inch  or  5-inch 
pots  must  not  be  kept  in  these  too  long,  as  if  their 
removal  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  is 
put   off  until  they  suffer  for  want  of  enough  sus- 
tenance to  keep  them  in  free  growth,  they  receive  a 
check  which  no  subsequent  attention  will  make  up 
for.    Cool  treatment  during  all  the  stages  of  growth 
from  the  striking  of  the  cuttings  onwards,  plenty  of 
light  at  all  times,  rich  soil,  no  stint  of  moisture, 
liberal  feeding  with  manure  water  when  the  time 
for  giving  it  has  arrived,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
insects  are  all  requisite  to  grow  Chrysanthemums 
well.     In  regard  to  stopping  the  shoots,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  guided  by  the  form  the  plants  are  re- 
quired to  be  grown  to  ;  if  the  ordinary  bush  shape 
where  each  plant  should  consist  of  six  or  eight 
branches,  and  which  for  general  use  is  best,  one 
stopping  will  be  enough,  providing  the  young  plants 
are  strong,  as  when  in  this  condition  they  will  push 
more  shoots  than  if  weak. — T.  B. 


Oardenera'  Orphan  Fund. — The  one  thing 
that  has  been  proposed  is  within  the  power  of 
everyone,  and  yet  the  gardeners  themselves  are  re- 
sponding so  slowly,  and  seem  so  bent  on  seeing  what 
others  do  before  they  act  themselves,  that  one  would 
imagine  they  had  no  will  of  their  own.  If  each  one 
did  what  I  first  suggested  and  gave  their  5s.  yearly, 
it  would  enable  us  to  start  at  once ;  but  if  they  feel 
willing  to  give  more  (then  give  it,  and  not  wait  for 
others),  the  result  would  be  that  those  who  now 
wait  would  let  us  know  what  we  could  do,  and 
would  soon  know  how  their  money  would  be  used 
and  what  a  vast  amount  of  help  it  would  give.  I 
certainly  am  sorry  that  my  brethren  seem  so  chary 
when  the  call  of  real  charity  comes  in,  especially  as 
some  of  our  best  men  give,  and  are  willing  to  give, 
their  time  and  assistance  at  their  own  expense 
for  this  good  cause.  I  can  only  ask  all  my  frater- 
nity to  canvas  for  the  f ynd  at  once,  and  with  a  will, 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
May  18. 
The  first  of  the  summer  shows  of  this  society  was 
in  every  respect  a  very  fine  one,  although,  as  at  the 
last  year's  May  exhibition,  the  weather  w.as  not 
propitious.  The  show  was  made  up  much  in  the 
usual  manner,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case, 
when  little  or  no  alteration  is  made  in  the  schedule 
of  classes  from  year  to  year.  The  only  departure 
from  the  stereotyped  display  is  brought  about  by 
the  miscellaneous  groups  staged  by  the  nurserymen, 
for  which  there  is  neither  class  nor  prize  offered, 
and  over  which  there  is  therefore  no  restriction. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  these  groups  were  both 
large  and  varied,  staged  with  considerable  artistic 
skill,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  exhibition. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  ploweb.  In 
the  nurserymen's  classes  for  twelve  and  six,  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Chelteiiham,  was  first  with  the  following 
plants,  all  of  which  were  models  of  good  culture 
and  most  profusely  bloomed :  Erica  depressa, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea.  Azalea  Criterion, 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Franciscea  eximia,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile,  Darwinia  tulipifera,  Erica  ventri- 
cosa  magnifica,  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  &c.  Mr.  James, 
of  Norwood,  came  next  with  many  of  the  same 
plants,  and,  in  addition,  fine  examples  of  Boronia 
pinnata,  Darwinia  Hookeri,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
&c.  In  the  amateurs'  classes  Mr.  W.  Chapman, 
The  Gardens,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  was  to 
the  fore  with  grand  examples  of  Tetratheca  hirsuta, 
Statice  profnsa,  Darwinia  tulipifera,  Acrophyllum 
venosum,  Ixora  coccinea,  various  Ericas,  Azaleas, 
&c.  Other  exhibitors  in  these  classes  (two  and 
three)  were  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Butler,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Gibbs,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  and  Mr. 
Offer,  gardener  to  Mr.  Warren,  Handcross  Park, 
Crawley  ;  these  collections  contained  similar,  but 
smaller  plants  of  the  above-named  species.  Amongst 
distinct  kinds  staged  by  Mr.  Offer  were  Clerodendron 
Balfouri,  Statice  Gilberti,  Boronia  elatior,  and 
Pimelea  decussata.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
a  greater  variety  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
plants  are  not  brought  forth.  Why  are  the  beautiful 
bright  -  flowered  Chorozemas,  the  Eriostemons, 
Hoveas,  Dillwynias,  and  many  other  plants  that 
bloom  at  this  season  not  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  in  such  gatherings  ? 

Orchids  had  four  classes  provided  for  them,  and 
they  were  well  represented.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
for  twelve,  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Little,  The 
Barons,  Twickenham,  was  placed  first,  with  clean 
and  healthy  finely  bloomed  plants,  well  arranged  ; 
they  were  Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum,  Cattleya 
MossitE  (twenty  flowers),  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
(sixteen  spikes),  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Odonto- 
glossum Hystrix,  Lycaste  Skinneri  (twenty  flowers), 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  two  varieties,  and  Dendrobium 
Dalhousianum,  &c.  Closely  following  him  came 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  with  well- 
grown  and  flowered  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and 
its  variety  album,  Cypripedium  villosum,  with 
about  fifty  flowers,  slightly  past  their  best, 
Masdevallia  Lindeni,  fresh  and  good  with  nearly 
a  hundred  flowers,  and  a  very  good  variety  of 
M.  Veitchi  bearing  ten  blooms,  a  grand  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus,  Cattleya  Mossia:,  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  which  ap- 
pears to  make  very  long  spikes,  and  bears  a  quan- 
tity of  flowers,  but  it  is  a  most  wretched  variety. 
In  the  class  for  nurserymen  Mr.  Cypher  staged 
Cattleya  Mossia;  and  C.  Skinneri,  Laslia  purpurata, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Dendrobium  thyrsifi'Tum 
—the  number  of  its  flower-spikes  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  count;  also  D.  chrysotoxum,  Odontoslos- 
sum  vexillarium  and  citrosmum,  Calantho  veratri- 
folia,  Oncidium  ampliatum,  and  Vanda  suavis.     Mr. 
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James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  followed  with 
"bright  examples  of  Oncidium  concolor  and  Mar- 
shallianum,  Masdevallia  HaiTyana  and  Lindeni, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandiai,  Pescatorei,  and  vexil- 
larium,  Cattleja  Mendeli  and  Mossise,  the  Fox- 
brush Aerides,  and  the  fine  old  Dendrobium  fimbria- 
tum  oculatum.  This  collection  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons,  Kingston,  with  nice  plants 
of  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  barbatum,  grandi- 
florum,  and  villosum,  Aerides  Fielding!,  various 
Masdevallias,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums.  In 
the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  single  specimen 
Orchids,  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  only  exhibitor.  His 
best  plants  were  Cypripedium  Dominianum  and 
Harrisianum,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  macran- 
thum,  ampliatum  majus,  Cattleya  Mossia;  and 
Mendeli,  and  the  form  of  Cymbidium  Lowianura 
previously  referred  to.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  nurserymen,  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood,  and  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  were  awarded  equal  firsts. 
The  former  staged  Saccolabium  retusum,  Oncidium 
Marshallianum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
Vanda  suavis  and  tricolor,  Lielia  purpurata,  various 
Cattleyas,  Masdevallias,  and  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium.  Mr.  C3'pher's  best  plants  were  a  very  fine 
Lelia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  and  a 
very  highly  coloured  O.  citrosmum  roseum,  various 
Cypripediums  and  Dendrobiums. 

Roses  were  both  numerous  and  good.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  nine  distinct  varieties,  Messrs. 
Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking,  wrested  the  place  of 
honour  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  Messrs.  Jack- 
man's  plants  were  superb,  grand  in  foliage  and 
flower;  the  best  were  Victor  Verdier,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  La  France,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Caraille  Bernardin,  and  Fisher 
Holmes.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons'  plants  were  fine, 
but  wanted  a  day  or  two  more  to  be  at  their  best; 
the  varieties  were  similar  to  Messrs.  Jackman 's,  but 
Charles  Lawson,  centifolia  rosea.  Magna  Charta, 
and  Juno  were  verj-  fine.  Mr.  Rumsey  also  staged 
nine  excellent  plants  in  this  class.  Class  ten,  six 
Roses  in  pots  (amateurs),  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  gardener 
to  G.  Fitzgerald,  was  first  with  fine  La  France, 
Etienne  Levet,  Mdme.  Jamain,  Mdme.  Therese 
Levet,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Jean  Liabaud. 
Another  pretty  six  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Perry, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Rawlett,  The  Woodlands, 
Cheshunt.  The  class  for  twenty  Roses  in  10-inch 
pots,  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  produced  three 
competitors,  viz.,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Sons,  Slough, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  Jack- 
man  and  Sons,  Woking.  Amongst  the  superb  small 
specimens  of  Messrs.  Turner,  the  following  were 
most  notable:  Edouard  Morren,  Celine  Forestier, 
Charles  Lawson,  Juno,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Mdme.  Mar- 
gottin,  Mdme.  A'ictor  Verdier,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon ; 
and  amongst  Messrs.  Paul's  best  were  Alphonse 
Soupert,  La  France,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Perfection 
de  Monplaisir,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  alba  rosea,  and 
Charles  Lawson.  These  with  Roses  staged  not  for 
competition  produced  a  strong  feature  in  the  show. 

Azaleas. — For  these  plants  four  classes  were 
provided,  and  produced  numerous  finely  bloomed 
plants.  Messrs.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  also  staged 
a  group  of  finely  bloomed  standards  not  for  compe- 
tition, all  of  which  were  of  great  excellence. 

Heaths  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr. 
James.  In  Mr.  Cypher's  collection  were  handsome 
specimens  of  Erica  aristata  major,  depressa,  multi- 
flora,  Cavendishi,  Victoria,  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor  and  ventricosa  alba.  Mr.  James  staged  E. 
tubieformis,  Baudonia,  Cavendishi,  ventricosa  mag- 
nifica,  eximia,  superba,  and  affinis. 

Pelargoniums,  for  which  three  classes  were 
provided,  produced  keen  competition,  those  from 
Mr.  Turner  being  marvels  of  cultivation,  more  espe- 
cially the  fancies,  the  finest  of  which  were  Ellen 
Beck,  Lady  Carington,  East  Lynn,  Princess  Teck, 
Miss  E.  Little,  and  The  Shah.  Fancies  shown  by 
Mr.  Phillijis,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  were  also  re- 
markably fine.  His  best  varieties  were  delicatum, 
Beatrice,  Roi  des  Fantasie,  and  Vivandiere.  Amongst 
largo-flowerccl  and  show  kinds  notable  were  Mdme. 
Thibaut,  Flirt,  Fortitude,  Lady  Isabella,  Digby 
Grand,  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Amethyst,  Maid  of 
Honour,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Kingston  Beauty. 


Hardy  herbaceous  plants  came  from  Mr- 
Ware,  Tottenham ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Ches- 
hunt ;  and  from  Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo 
Road,  London,  amongst  which  we  noted  good  ex- 
amples of  Trillium  grandiflorum,  TroUius  ameri- 
canus  and  Fortunei  fl.-pl.,  Polemonium  Richardsoni, 
Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisi,  Saxifraga  Camposi, 
Pilmula  Sieboldi,  Arnebia  echioides,  &c. 

Alpine  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Gabriel  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Collins 
having  sjilendid  specimens  of  Phlox  amoena,  Nel- 
soni,  and  frondosa,  Aubrietia  Hendersoni,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  and  Viola  Mrs.  Charles  Turner.  Amongst 
Messrs.  Paul's  were  Androsace  sarmentosa,  Menziesia 
empetriformis,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Aubrietia  tauri- 
cola,  Pulmonaria  dahurica,  Houstonia  cserulea  alba, 
Linum  campanulatum,  &c.,  &c.  Other  hardy  plants, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Ware,  were  numerous  Moutan 
PiBonies,  the  best  of  which  will  be  found  amongst 
the  new  plants  ;  a  beautifully  diversified  group  of 
Primula  Sieboldi.  A  group  of  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  from  Messrs.  Paul  contained  amongst  others 
the  lovely  Gentiana  bavarica,  Myosotis  rupioola, 
Papaver  nudicaule,  miniatum  and  album,  Bellis 
cajrulescens,  Uvularia  grandiflora,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  &c. 

Ferns. — This  class  produced  three  collections, 
none  of  which  were  of  great  note  ;  iu  Mr.  Douglas's 
six  were  Gleichenia  flabellata  and  Speluncie,  Micro- 
lepia  hirta  cristata,  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  Adi- 
antum  concinnum  latum  ;  Mr.  Butler  staging  Todca 
afrioana,  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Asplenium  ina;  |ua- 
lifolium,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata ;  whilst  Mr.  Eason, 
The  Gardens,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  contributed 
nice  specimens  of  Gleichenia  dicarpa  longipennata, 
Davallia  Mooreana,  Gymnogramma  Laucheana,  &c. 

FINB-POLIAGB  PLANTS  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Cypher,  James  Offer,  Butler  and  Wheeler,  all  show- 
ing large  sjiecimens  of  Palms,  Cycads,  Crotons, 
Dasylirions,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  in  excellent 
condition,  but  amongst  which  there  were  no 
novelties. 

Gloxinias  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Eason,  but 
were  not  remarkable. 

New  plants.  —  Botanical  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Chamicdorea 
eynicanthus,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  splen- 
dens,  and  Laflia  grandis  ;  to  Mr.  Cypher,  for  L;elia 
purpurata  Cypheri  and  L.  p.  Wyattiana ;  to  Mr. 
J.  Hill  for  Cattleya  Mendeli  grandis  and  Cattleya 
Mrs.  Little  ;  Mr.  W.  May  for  Odontoglossum  Ja- 
combiana.  Floricultural  certificates. — To  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  for  Gloxinia  Alfred  Outram  ;  Mr.  T.  Ware 
for  Paionia  rosea  odorata,  P.  Triomphe  de  Milan,  P. 
odorata  Maria,  and  Trollius  Fortunei  fl.-pl, ;  to  Mr. 
C.  Turner  for  Tea  Rose  Miss  Edith  Gifford  and 
Pelargonium  Magpie  ;  to  Slessrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co. 
for  Begonia  Prince  of  Wales,  B.  Queen  Victora,  and 
B.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  James  received  a  large  bronze  medal  for  a 
collection  of  Dracajnas  ;  Mr.  Ware  for  group  of  Tree 
PiEOnies.  Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
James,  Farnham  Royal,  for  a  group  of  magnificent 
Calceolarias  ;  to  Messrs.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  for  a 
collection  of  Japanese  Acers  ;  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers ;  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Edmonton,  for  group  of  Calceolarias,  Mig- 
nonette, and  Ferns;  to  Mr.  Ware  for  group  nf 
Japanese  Primulas.  Certificates  w-ere  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  for  cut  Roses  Marechal 
Niel,  alike  remarkable  for  size  and  colour,  and  to 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for  a  collection  of  alpines. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nursery, 
Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  magnificent  group,  artis- 
tistically  arranged,  in  no  way  crowded,  every  plant 
displaying  its  character  and  yet  all  deformity  in  the 
shape  of  ugly  pots  being  quite  hidden.  The  group 
was  composed  largely  of  Orchids,  interspersed  witli 
graceful  Palms,  Dracii3nas,  Ferns,  &c.  Of  the 
Orchids  the  most  notable  were  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  Mendeli,  and  intermedia,  Liclia  purpurata 
and  grandis,  Cypripedium  grande  and  tesselatum 
porphyreuni,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Vanda 
tricolor  Patersoni,  and  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
Amongst  ornamental-foliageil  plants  notable  were 
Aralia  Kerchoveana,  Sarracenia  Courti  and  Flam- 


beau, Cocos  hybrida,  Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida, 
Lomaria  gibba  platypetala,  Gleichenia  rupestris  and 
flabellata.     Large  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
also  staged  a  most  effective  group,  composed  of 
well-grown  and  well-coloured  Draca3nas,  Caladiums, 
Palms,  Crotons,  double  and  single  Tuberous  Be- 
gonias, and  numerous  Orchids.  Amongst  Palms 
the  elegant  Geonoma  gracilis  and  Cocos  WeddeUiana 
were  conspicuous.  The  best  Caladiums  were 
Triomphe  de  I'Exposition,  Mdme.  Marjolin  Scheffer, 
albo-luteum,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Leopold 
Robert  ;  Begonia  Queen  Victoria,  bright  crimson- 
scarlet,  very  large,  good  shape  and  substance ;  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  rosy-carmine ;  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
vivid  scarlet ;  Princess  of  Wales,  crimson-maroon, 
an  exquisite  flower.  Double  Begonias  were  repre- 
sented by  alba  rosea,  outer  petals  rosy-pink,  centre 
ones  white;  Lord  Randolph,  crimson;  Blanche 
Duval,  bright  scarlet.  Amongst  Orchids  the  most 
notable  were  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  various 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Odontoglossum  vexilla- 
rium, Dendrobium  superbum,  D.  Wardianum,  Odon- 
toglossum citrosmum,  &c.     Large  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  staged  a 
large  bank  of  Palms,  Indian  and  ilapanese  Azaleas, 
Ericas,  Crotons,  &c.,  bordered  with  Adiantums.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  better  had  the  space 
been  larger  or  the  number  of  the  plants  less,  the 
beautiful  Heaths  especially  being  far  too  crowded. 
The  most  notable  in  the  group  were  Erica  Victoria, 
Cavendishi,  ventricosa,  coccinea  minor,  perspicua 
nana,  McNabiana,  Aitoniana,  rubra  and  eximia 
superba,  Leptospermum  buUatum,  Boronia  elatior, 
Tetratheca  verticillata  and  hirsuta,  Hypoealyuma 
robusta,  various  Kentias,  and  Azaleas.    Silver  medal. 

A  fine  group  of  Orchids  also  came  from  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  consisting  of  magnifi- 
cent forms  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Mossia:,  and 
Reineckiana,  La;lia  purpurata,  with  a  remarkable 
lip,  large  and  wholly  deep  violet-purple,  Cypripe- 
diums, and  Odontoglossums.     Bronze  medal. 

A  group  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Jacomb, 
Amherst  Park,  Stamford  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  May), 
contained  numerous  Odontoglossums,  amongst 
which  were  handsome  forms  of  AlexandriE,sceptruni, 
Wilckianum,  Pescatorei,  fine  Masdevallias,  Cattleyas, 
and  Cypripediums.    Bronze  medal. 

A  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Death  of  Philip  Frost. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  on  the  loth  inst.,  at  the  age  of  83,  of  Mr. 
Philip  Frost,  who  has  worked  so  long  and  honourably 
at  Dropmore,  and  rendered  the  jilace  famous 
for  the  magnificent  collection  of  Conifers  growing 
there.  Sixty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he 
first  went  to  work  in  the  gardens  there.  He  was 
born  at  Moreton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1804.  At  the 
age  of  14  he  was  employed  on  Lord  Grenville's 
estate  at  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall,  where  his  father 
also  was.  In  1822  he  came  to  Dropmore,  where  he 
remained  until  1826,  when  he  left  for  Ashtead  Park. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  he  returned  to 
Dropmore,  but  again,  in  1827,  he  removed  to  Caen 
Wood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mansfied  at  Hampstead. 
Here  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  as  we  learn 
that  he  went  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelsea, 
then  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  Anderson.  In 
1832  he  returned  to  Dropmore  as  head  gardener, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  Mr.  Frost  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  Conifera;, 
as  the  noble  specimens,  notably  those  of  Abies 
Douglasi  (measuring  in  1886  124  feet  high)  and 
Araucaria  imbricata  (measuring  in  1886  63  feet 
high),  testify.  In  1872,  on  his  completing  his  fiftieth 
year  of  service,  some  200  of  his  friends  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  portraits  of  the  Douglas  Fir  and  Arau- 
caria. Accompanying  the  cup  was  a  purse  contain- 
ing £210,  which  was  invested  as  a  life  annuity. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  report  of  tho  death  of  Mr. 
Ford  in  last  issue  was  an  error. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  New  Commercial  Plants  and  DruRS."  By  T.  Christy, 
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"the  Affricultural  Pests  of  India."  By  Siufireon-General 
Edward  Balfour.     Bernard  Q,uiritch,  16,  Piccadilly. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

"  TORKSHIREMAN." 

FORESTRY   NOTES. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  that  bof)k  on  forestry 
which  has  been  described  as  "  the  best  work  on 
the  suliject  extant,"  for  althougli  knowing  both 
the  book  and  its  author  well  by  repute,  I  have 
never  seen  it  until  now.  altliougli  I  liave  recom- 
mended it  to  others.  No  doubt  in  such  a  book 
there  is  much  e.xcellent  information.  It  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  the  faults  in  some  authors' 
teachings,  but  my  object  in  the  present  case  was 
not  to  find  faults,  but  to  see  what  such  an 
authority  said  on  some  of  those  subjects  lately 
discussed  in  Il'«rir/,s  mid  Farests.  Looking  up 
the  subject  of  liedgerow  timber,  one  is  much  dis- 
appointed to  find  him  decidedly  on  the  "wrong 
side  of  the  hedge,"  because  he  advocates  its 
culture,  and  no  doubt  lias  helped  to  foster  what 
we  and  all  tliose  most  closely  interested  regard 
as  an  evil.  Great  excuses  are  to  be  found  for 
foresters  and  their  employers  when  we  find 
sucli  an  authority  as  Brown  stating  that  hedge- 
row trees  "instead  of  being  a  nuisance  to  far- 
mers, become  of  first-rate  importance  in  all  well 
cultivated  districts  ;  and  instead  of  impoverishing 
the  land  thej'  become  a  source  of  fertility  to  it." 
This  is  a  statement  which  when  we  rea<l  it  de- 
jirived  the  book  of  niucli  of  its  value  in  our 
e)'es  as  a  practical  guide.  True,  he  specifies 
"  liedgerow  trees  when  trained  up  and  managed 
upon  right  princiide.","  but  wlien  we  come  to 
the  training  and  principles,  they  are  nothing 
better  than  an  apology  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  trees  and  a  condemnation  of  their  existence. 
Two  of  the  mahi  objects  of  raising  liedgerow 
trees  are,  we  are  told,  "  the  raising  of  useful 
timber  in  the  country  without  occupying  much 
breadth  of  land  exclusively  for  that  purpose  " 
(the  old  fallacy),  and  "  the  producing  a  degree  of 
shelter  for  stock  and  crops  in  the  adjoining 
fields."  One  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Brown 
had  the  ordinary  English  system  of  farming 
with  its  small  fields  and  numerous  hedgerows 
before  him,  but  rather  those  big  Scotch  farms 
and  fields,  where  the  hedgerow  timber,  even 
when  plentiful,  is  somewhat  excusable,  although 
the  best  farmed  districts  even  in  Scotland  seem 
to  have  ignored  his  advocacy  of  hedgerow  trees 
by  sweeping  all  or  most  of  tliem  away.  In  that 
respect  our  author  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
much  honour  in  his  own  country.  His  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  training  of  hedgerow  trees  con- 
stitute his  main,but  unwitting  objection  to  their 
existence.  Their  training  "  is  a  matter  of  the 
gi'eatest  importance,  and  should  be  most  per- 
severingly  attended  to."  This  training  is  to 
begin  in  the  nursery  and  be  continued  there  till 
they  are  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  after- 
wards the  training  is  to  be  so  unremittingly 
attended  to  that  one  wonders  where  the  expense 
of  culture  is  to  come  from  when  the  trees  are 
felled  for  timber  and  sold.  As  to  the  other  ad- 
vantage, viz.,  shelter  for  crops  and  stock,  the 
trees  are  to  have  "a  clean  stem  of  from  10  feet 
to  15  feet  high,"  and  as  the  trees  grow,  their 
branches  are  to  be  shortened  well  in  so  that 
they  may  ultimately  extend  only  "a  few  feet 
over  the  fence  upon  each  side."  Now,  where  is 
the  shelter  to  come  from  to  either  crops  or 
stocks  from  a  straggling  line  of  trees  with  bare 
stems  15  feet  high  >.  The  very  behaviour  of 
cattle  tells  any  rural  observer  that  shelter  is 
only  afforded  by  bushy  fences  made  tliick  and 
dense  to  the  bottom  and  not  by  long  limbed 
trees  whose  long  shadows  fall  upon  the  crops 
soon  after  noon  and  deprive  them  of  the  sun- 
shine when  there  is  any.  It  is  but  right  also 
to  state  that  Mr.  Brown's  advocacy  of  hedgerow 


trees  appears  to  have  been  prompted  at  the 
time  by  the  advocates  of  improved  agriculture 
"  crying  out  vehemently  against  hedgerow 
timber,  declaring  to  an  enlightened  ])ublic  that 
all  hedgerow  timber  trees  are  injiirit>us  to  tlie 
raising  of  plentiful  an<l  healthy  crops,"  to  quote 
the  opening  passage  of  his  chapter  on  the 
subject. 

TniNNTNG. — Turning  to  this  subject,  we  are 
sorry  to  find  the  same  author  making  assertions 
so  totally  at  variance  witli  facts  as  gi'eatly  to 
surprise  the  reader  who  notes  the  stress  Brown 
laj's  on  foresters  at  all  times  making  careful 
personal  observations  in  everj-thing  pertaining 
to  their  duties.  For  instance,  on  the  subject  of 
thinning  plantations  wo  are  told  the  Silver  Fi 
and  S]>ruce  are  both  "  extremely  impatient  of 
want  of  space,"  .and  that  "  the  more  the  branches 
are  encouraged  by  having  space,  the  larger  and 
better  is  the  timber  of  the  trees  ; "  whereas 
exactly  the  contrary  is  tlie  case,  the  one  great 
fault  of  our  home-grown  Spruce  being  that  it  is 
too  rough  and  full  of  knots,  produced  by  giving 
tlie  trees  space  to  make  too  many  branches. 
That  is  a  fact  that  tlie  foresters  of  Brown's 
school  have  begun  to  re.alise  lately.  It  is  very 
amusing,  a  few  pages  further  on,  to  find  the 
author  of  this  advice  in  regard  to  Firs  asserting 
tb.at  in  a  state  of  nature  the  Pine  family  is  gene- 
rally found  in  large  masses  of  each  species  sepa 
rately,  and  that  "there"  (in  a  st.ate  of  nature) 
"  we  always  find  the  best  timber  of  whatever 
kind,"  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  former 
assertion,  that  Firs  produce  the  best  timber 
that  have  rr>om  to  produce  the  most  branches, 
because  in  a  state  of  nature  the  Firs  seldom 
produce  more  than  a  tuft  f>f  branches  at  the  top, 
as  being  self-sown  and  springing  up  thickly  and 
remaining  crowded,  like  seedlings  in  a  hot-bed. 
they  never  can  grow  in  any  otlier  way.  The  last 
statement  was,  however,  made  after  the  author 
had  visited  the  natural  forests  of  America  ;  tlie 
first,  about  the  Sjiruce,  we  may  suppose  was 
derived  from  another  source  previously.  In 
another  part  of  the  book  we  are  tohl  that  Fir 
and  Pine  trees,  as  a  general  rule,  should,  where 
grown  for  timber  and  shelter,  be  left  "  about  the 
third  of  their  height "  asunder,  tliat  being  the 
distance  "  found  most  favourable  to  the  useful 
development  of  the  Fir  and  Pine  tribes  as 
timber  trees."  As  elsewhere  the  author  tells 
us  the  taller  Firs  and  Pines  grow  from  80  feet 
to  considerably  over  100  feet,  it  follows  that  a 
third  of  the  height  runs  from  nearly  .00  feet 
upwards ;  whereas  we  know  from  common  ex- 
perience that  half  that  room  will  produce 
mo.st  excellent  Fir  and  Pine  timber  of  gene- 
rally useful  size,  and  much  more  to  the  acre, 
while  in  a  state  of  nature  less  room  still  suf- 
fices, we  are  assured  by  travellers.  I  have  read 
and  been  told  that  Brown's  "  Forester  "  has  done 
more  to  influence  British,  and  especially  Scotch, 
forestry  than  any  other  book,  which  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  these  are  some  of  the  things  I  have 
culled  from  it,  and  I  leave  them  to  be  judged 
in  the  light  of  recent  discussion  on  these  topics. 

I'sTHiNXED  PLANTATIONS. — Though  not  deny- 
ing the  advantages  of  thinning  in  certain  cases, 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  leaving  thickly- 
planted  young  plantations  altogether  unthinned 
till  they  grow  up  to  timber  size  is  not  fraught 
with  such  disastrous  results  as  foresters  generally 
assure  us.  I  admit  that  the  artificial  regulation 
of  tlie  trees  may  make  the  evenest  plantation, 
but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  such 
a  plantation  would  produce  the  best,  heaviest, 
and  most  valuable  crop  of  timber  in  the  end. 
No  British  fcu-ester  has  yet  been  able  to  dispute 
that  the  very  kinds  of  trees  he  grows  at  home 
with  such  care  prodiice  timber  of  the  very  best 


quality  in  climates  no  better  than  our  own, 
where  they  are  left  unthinned  and  so  crowded 
that  it  bec(jmes  a  struggle  for  existence  among 
the  individual  trees,  but  always  ending  in  an 
even,  regular,  and  heavy  crop  of  fine  timber 
over  vast  tracts.  Why  should  not  the  same 
thing  happen  here,  and  why  tliin,  at  all  events 
in  those  cases  when  it  only  adds  to  the  cost  of 
culture  ?  I  hioked  through  a  plantation  of 
Sycamores  yesterday  that  were,  I  believe,  sown 
aliout  thirty  years  ago,  and  must  say  that 
although  the  plantation  has  never  been  thinned 
I  never  saw  a  more  regular  or  better  crop  of 
trees,  mostly  now  about  30  feet  high  or  more, 
and  big  enough  for  bobbin-wood  purposes  and 
the  like,  every  tree  as  straight  literally  as  a 
ramrod,  standing  as  they  do  not  much  more 
than  G  feet  or  7  feet  apart— that  is,  the  large 
trees.  They  have  been  thicker  on  the  ground 
than  that  originally,  but  a  natural  process  of 
thinning  has  been  going  on,  resulting  in  tie 
smothering  of  the  weakest,  of  which  plenty  are 
still  standing,  some  long  dead  and  others  not 
far  from  it,  but  leaving  the  stronger  trees 
perfectly  regular  and  strong  and  much  thicker 
on  the  ground  than  the  artificial  thinner  would 
have  left  them,  forming  a  uniform  and  dense 
leaf  canopy  overhead— making  it  so  dark 
beneath  that  even  the  Grass  has  ceased  to  grow 
in  most  parts.  This  plantation  stanrls  on  a  hill- 
top, and  when  seen  against  the  sky-line  in 
winter,  as  the  traveller  approaches,  the  crowded 
mass  of  straight  poles,  standing  like  a  solid 
liattalion,  has  a  very  striking  efleot.  This 
natural  process  will  go  on,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  end  the  result  will  be  a  fine  crop  of 
Sycamore  of  the  best  quality. 

MiSSIANAOED     PLANTING. — I    tllhlk    if    "  Rus- 

ticus,"  in  The  Garden  (p.  455),  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  has  "  planted  ten  Cori?icau  Firs" 
for  every  one  planted  by  "  Yorkshireman,"  and 
that  in  most  cases  his  ten  have  mostly  died  ott', 
"  no  matter  how  careful  the  operation  of  plant- 
ing is  performed,"  then  I  submit  that  he  has 
planted  sadly  too  many  in  his  time,  and  his 
failures  must  be  frightful  to  look  back  upon. 
1  did  not  condemn  transplanting  either,  as 
"  Rusticus"  conveys,  but  only  said  that  roots 
were  of  no  value  if  not  got  up  with  the  plant  ; 
hence  our  care  in  seeing  orders  executed  our- 
selves. As  to  "  Rusticus's  "  question,  if  1  ever 
aw  a  Spruce  Fir  with  a  tap  root,  my  reply  is 
sliat  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  young  tree  without  one 
,ill  it  bad  been  lost  by  transplanting. 


Wood  of  the  Black  Walnut.— The  timber  of 
this  valu.ible  North  American  tree  i.s,  on  account  of 
its  durability  and  other  good  qual  ities,  adapted  for 
almost  every  kind  of  woodwork.  It  may  be  used 
for  the  largest  and  most  costly  kinds  of  furniture, 
as  well  as  for  carvings  of  the  most  elaborate  kind. 
It  is  used  for  doors  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the 
weather  ;  for  conservatory  doors,  exposed  to  con- 
stant damp  and  considerable  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ;  for  internal  doors  and  casement  windows,  of 
rather  large  and  costly  construction,  a  nd  carved, 
and  for  every  kind  of  small  cabinet  work-  exhibiting 
the  highest  taste  and  good  workmanship— for  all 
these  purposes  the  wood  answers  most  admirably. 
It  appears  to  bear  rough  external  wear  quite  as  well 
as  Oak.  It  does  not  warp  or  crack  like  Oak,  and 
bears  the  greatest  transition  of  heat  and  cold  with- 
out any  visible  change.  The  colour  of  the  wood, 
when  oiled,  is  perfect- that  natural  rich  brown 
colour  which  three  centuries  of  wear  will  alone  give 
to  Oak.  It  has  a  close  grain,  without  much  figure; 
it  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  for  every  kind  of 
carving;  and  its  cost  now  is  not  higher  than  Oak. 
It  has  every  possible  advantage  over  Oak,  and  in 
old  cathedrals  requiring  new  stall-work  its  rich 
bromi  colour  would  give  it  a  great  adv.intage  over 
the  pale  brown-yellowish  hue  of  new  Oak,  which  to 
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most  persons  is  most  offensive.  No  doubt  want  of 
knowledge  of  its  many  excellent  qualities  has  alone 
prevented  the  more  general  use  of  Black  Walnut 
wood.  Without  question  it  would  be  a  safe  invest- 
ment to  plant  the  Black  Walnut  largely  in  this 
country,  now  that  its  timber  has  been  proved  to  be 
so  valuable. — Z. 


THE  MEXICAN  DECIDUOUS  CYPRESS. 

(taxodium  montezum^e.) 

This  is  a  pretty  but  little-known  tree,  one  that  is 
described  in  all  plant  lists  and  Conifer  books  as  too 
tender  for  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  one  that, 
moreover,  has  stood  unharmed  for  many  years  at 
Penrhyn,  has  attained  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  the  small  patch  of 
well-sheltered  and  choicely-planted  ground  where 
it  grows. 

I  know  of  no  other  Conifer  that  is  so  delicately 
beautiful  as  the  one  in  question,  none  that  in 
autumn  changes  to  such  a  lovely  golden  red  its 
light,  fresh,  green-  foliage  of  the  summer,  and  none 
that  is  better  fitted  for  adorning  a  shady,  well- 
chosen  spot  on  the  lawn  of  some  maritime  garden. 
The  Penrhyn  tree,  the  only  really  established  plant 
of  the  Mexican  Cypress  that  I  have  seen,  is  of 
pleasing  outline,  the  spread  of  branches  being  small 
in  proportion  to  the  tree's  height,  remarkably  uni- 
form, much  ramified,  and  nearly  horizontal. "  It  is 
growing  in  a  sheltered  corner  with  a  southern 
aspect,  and  in  soil  composed  principally  of  a  second- 
rate,  but  dampish  loam.  The  Pomegranate,  Myrtle, 
Azalea,  Lapageria,  Chamajrops,  and  Cunninghamia 
are  its  near  neighbours,  all  of  which  stand  the 
rigours  of  our  Welsh  winters  with  admirable  pluck 
and  without  the  shadow  of  harm  ;  indeed,  save  the 
Lapageria,  I  have  never  seen  either  a  bast  mat  or 
covering  of  any  kind  placed  around  them,  so  self- 
confident  is  our  worthy  gardener  that  they  are 
perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  is 
merely  mentioned  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  genial 
warm  corner  in  which  the  so-called  tender  Mexican 
Cypress  is  growing. 

The  stem  of  the  tree  in  question  is  straight  and 
well  formed,  42  inches  in  girth,  and  with  bark  of  a 
cinnamon-brown  — not  rough  nor  smooth,  but  a 
medium  between  the  two.  At  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground  the  trunk  divides  into  two  limbs, 
these  growing  perfectly  parallel  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  each  other  for  a  number  of  feet,  the 
branches  spreading  regularly  around  and  covering  a 
space  of  l(i  feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground-level. 
The  Mexican  Taxodium  may  best  be  described  as  a 
very  refined  deciduous  Cypress,  the  foliage  being 
finer,  of  a  lighter  green,  and  the  whole  tree  more 
graceful  in  appearance ;  leaves  arranged  in  two 
rows,  long,  pointed,  and  of  pea-green  colour.  The 
wood,  from  the  small  specimen  I  had  the  chance  of 
examining,  is  light,  but  strong,  and  nicely  grained. 

To  recommend  this  tree  for  planting  in  any  but 
the  warmer  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  would 
perhaps  be  out  of  place,  but  I  must  say,  in  judging 
from  the  fine  specimen  here,  and  which  has  never 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  frost,  that  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  tree  is  not  nearly  so  tender  as  it 
is  described.  It  likes  a  cool,  damp  soil,  by  the 
water's  margin,  in  this  respect  resembling  its  near 
relative,  T.  distichura.  A.  D.  WEBSTER. 


Canadian  forests.— The  soil  of  the  eastern 
townships  is  very  fertile  and  susceptible  of  the 
highest  degree  of  cultivation.  The  features  of  the 
country  are  rolling,  having  the  appearance  when 
viewed  from  an  elevation  of  an  upheaval  of  an  im- 
mense wave  suddenly  stilled  ;  and  these  slopes  and 
valleys,  before  they  were  cleared,  were  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  those  kinds  of  forest  which 
in  America  are  known  as  a  sign  of  naturallv  drained 
soil  and  great  fertility.  There  are  many'kinds  of 
wood  found  in  the  eastern  townships  forests. 
Among  these  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : 
Maple  (hard  and  soft).  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  Spruce,  Bass- 
wood,  Butternut,  Hickory,  Cedar,  &c.  It  is  also  to 
be  noticed  that  contiguous  to  these  woods  are  nume- 
rous water  powers  which  may  be  utilised  in  manu- 


factures. The  country  is  literally  intersected  with 
streams  and  rivulets,  the  waters  of  which  are 
cold  and  clear  and  the  home  of  the  red  trout. 
In  the  north-west  territory  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba nearly  the  whole  of  the  fences  are  composed  of 
posts  of  Spruce  and  Poplar,  the  latter  of  which, 
with  the  bark  removed,  will  last  twenty  years. 
Pine  and  Bass-wood  timber  are  also  used,  the  former 
ranging  from  £4  to  £12  per  1000  feet.  Poplar  and 
Oak  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  present 
demand,  but  it  it  feared  there  is  not  enough  to  supply 
a  very  large  population,  in  which  case  there  might 
be  a  scarcity  of  hard  wood,  but  plenty  of  Poplar 
and  Tamarac,  the  former  of  which  is  produced 
very  rapidly.  Coal  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  but  is  said  to  be  found  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  the  boundary  of  the  province. 
In  the  Peace  Kiver  country  five-sixths  of  the  timber 
is  Poplar.  Balsam  Poplar  is  very  abundant  on  the 
islands  in  all  the  north-western  rivers,  often  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  from  6  feet  to  10  feet.  White 
Spruce  grows  to  a  very  large  size  on  all  the  water 
sheds  and  slopes  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Peace 
River,  on  islands  in  all  the  rivers,  and  very  abun- 
dantly on  the  low  lands  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca.  It  is  frequently  seen  over  3  feet  in 
diameter,  but  the  usual  size  is  from  1  foot  to  2  feet. 
White  Birch  is  not  abundant  along  the  Peace  River, 
but  is  common  on  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers.  The  Northern  Indians  make  large  quantities 
of  syrup  from  its  sap  in  spring. 


PRUNING  HARD-WOODED  TREES. 
Although  the  pruning  of  forest  trees  at  one 
period  or  another  becomes  necessary,  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  branch  of  forestry  is  too  often  neglected, 
or  but  performed  in  an  injudicious  and  unsatis- 
factory manner.  This  circumstance  is  not  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  to  whom,  on  many 
estates,  the  so-called  management  of  the  woods  is 
entrusted.  Even  where  experienced  men  are  in 
charge,  their  operations  are  often  hampered  by  in- 
experienced persons,  or  suffer  from  the  want  of 
means  for  properly  carrying  out  the  work  when 
such  becomes  necessary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  hard-wood  plantations 
are  judiciously  managed,  the  amount  of  pruning 
that  becomes  nesessary  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
but  there  are  always  subjects  that  require  to  be 
operated  upon  in  the  way  of  pruning  on  every 
estate ;  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  everyone  who 
has  the  charge  of  plantations  should  possess  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  when  and  how  to  proceed 
when  pruning  is  required.  The  object  of  pruning 
trees  intended  for  the  profitable  production  of 
timber  is  to  regulate  their  growth,  so  that  a 
maximum  amount  of  sound  marketable  timber  is 
produced.  That,  of  course,  will  be  materially  assisted 
by  judicious  thinning,  and  the  work  of  the  pruner 
in  this  case  should  be  directed  in  gradually  enlarg- 
ing the  length  of  the  stem  by  removing  the  lower 
branches  and  regulating  the  top  by  cutting  out 
superfluous  leaders  and  shortening  at  a  horizontal 
twig  all  lateral  branches  that  are  assuming  unusual 
vigour.  Where  thinning  has  not  been  carried  out 
on  a  system  calculated  to  obtain  the  foregoing 
results,  hard-wood  trees  will  have  acquired  greater 
lateral  vigour,  at  the  expense  of  the  upward  growth. 
If  pruning  has  been  neglected,  it  is  desirable  to 
proceed  cautiously,  and  remove  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  lower  branches,  and  shorten  at  a  lateral 
twig  a  few  others,  leaving  for  a  future  pruning 
their  complete  removal.  The  top  must  also,  it 
necessary,  be  operated  upon  by  removing  or  shorten- 
ing all  contending  leaders,  retaining  only  the  most 
central  and  vigorous  one.  All  lateral  branches, 
moreover,  which  have  outgrown  their  neighbours, 
or  are  likely  to  cause  the  tree  to  become  one-sided, 
should  be  shortened,  but  too  much  ought  not  to  be 
done  at  one  time,  or  the  cure  would  be  probably 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  process  should  be 
repeated  every  second  year,  so  that  the  object 
aimed  at  may  be  gradually,  instead  of  quickly, 
brought  about,  the  idea  being  to  prune  gradually 
instead  of  carrying  it  out  all  at  once.  Severe 
pruning  results  in  the  arrest  of  the  flow  of  sap 
and  the  production  of  an  undue  quantity  of  spray 


or  shoots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wounds,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  stem  itself,  so  that  the  tree  not  only 
becomes  unsightly,  but  the  growth  is  checked,  and 
often  several  years  elapse  before  it  recovers  its 
original  vigour. 

Ornamental  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  require  much  stem-pruning,  but  it  is  essential 
that  their  tops  should  be  attended  to,  so  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  develop  a  well-proportioned  and 
evenly-balanced  head,  and  be  less  liable  to  be  dam- 
aged by  high  winds.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  being 
such  important  organs,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  health,  that  trees  should  be  well 
furnished  with  healthy  foliage  ;  consequently,  in 
pruning  the  object  should  be  to  defoliate  the  trees 
as  little  as  possible.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best 
season  for  carrying  out  pruning  operations,  but  it 
better  be  done  at  any  period  than  not  at  all. 

S.A. 


The  Carolina  Poplar. — This  old  acquaintance' 
anil  the  best  of  the  Poplars  for  use  as  a  shade  tree, 
or  for  its  wood,  has  been  generally  known  as  the 
Black  Italian  Poplar — "  black,"  because  its  foliage 
is  of  a  deep  rich  green,  and  dense;  and  "Italian," 
because,  having  been  taken  to  Europe  at  an  early 
date,  and  being  easily  propagated,  its  peculiar 
merits  for  street  and  road  planting  caused  its  ex- 
tensive use  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  many  places 
where  no  fences  are  used,  and  the  country  is  nearly 
bare,  the  lines  of  road  are  rendered  visible  for 
miles  by  these  Poplars  which  grow  along  their 
sides. 

Preservation  of  wood. — A  section  of  a  piece 
of  timber  impregnated  with  tar  shows  that  the  con- 
serving substance  has  followed  the  lines  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal fibres,  and  the  microscope  often  reveals 
the  complete  filling  of  the  pores,  and  every  channel 
which  might  give  entrance  to  deleterious  agents  is 
plugged  by  the  tar,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  also 
found  a  perfect  preserver  of  bolts,  screws,  and  nails. 
It  must  be  clear  that  no  such  results  as  these  could 
be  attained  without  a  careful  selection  and  preserva- 
tion of  wood  in  the  first  instance.  Then  it  becomes 
a  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  preserver,  regard 
being  had  to  cheapness.  Is  it  carbolic  acid,  or  tar, 
or  what !  The  answer  may  most  materially  affect 
the  application  of  wood  where  durability  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  its  adoption. — X. 

Braining  land. — There  is  no  doubt  that  stag- 
nant water  in  laud  is  most  injurious  to  vegetation, 
and  although  it  may  be  ever  so  fertile,  no  crop  of 
any  value  can  be  produced  by  it  when  in  that  con- 
dition. Its  effect  upon  pastures  is  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  number  of  semi-aquatic  plants,  which 
are  devoid  of  any  useful  property,  and  they  and  the 
dampness  combined  tend  in  many  instances  to  en- 
gender unhealthiness  and  disease  in  those  animals 
which  graze  upon  them.  The  surface  layers  of  soil 
in  a  healthy  state  are  more  or  less  in  an  open  and 
porous  condition,  so  that  air  and  the  essence,  so  to 
speak,  resulting  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter 
are  freely  percolated  through  them.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  plant  life  that  the  soil 
should  be  in  this  state  in  order  to  prepare  new  sup- 
plies of  fertilising  matter  for  their  absorj^tion. 
Should  the  land,  however,  be  in  such  a  state  that 
its  interstices  or  air  passages  are  filled  continually 
with  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  requisite  altera- 
tions cannot  take  place.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  resort  in  these  cases  to  a  system  of  drainage,  so 
as  to  draw  off  all  superfluous  water  that  may  be 
lodging  in  the  soil,  and  thereby  promote  a  means 
by  which  the  water  falling  on  the  surface  may  pass 
away  freely.  Among  other  beneficial  effects  conse- 
quent on  draining  is  that  the  sun  has  a  more  direct 
influence  in  imparting  heat  to  the  soil,  thus  raising 
its  temperature,  which  results  in  vegetation  being 
forced  earlier  in  the  season  and  in  hastening  its 
growth.  The  soil  is  also  brought  into  a  fit  state  for 
being  benefited  by  the  application  of  manures, 
which,  if  laid  on  those  in  a  wet  and  undrained  con- 
dition, would  have  but  a  slight  influence  upon  them, 
and  after  the  drainage  of  pastures  the  inferior 
Grasses  gradually  disappear,  which  are  replaced  by 
others  of  a  richer  and  more  abundant  character. — 
A.  S. 
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"This  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
Tbe  Art  itself  is  Natuke.  "— SAateapeare. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

As  you  invite  contributions,  I  will  send  you 
mine,  premising  only  that  if  a  sailor  looks  at 
his  worst  when  he  has  just  escaped  shipwreck  liy 
the  skin  of  his  teeth,  so  these  flowers,  it  should 
be  remembered, have  been  buffeted  about  during 
the  last  week  or  ten  days  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  are  now  the  mere  relics  of 
what  they  would  have  been  in  any  ordinary 
spring.  Still,  we  can  be  happy  to-day.  There 
is  at  last  a  reminder  of  the  merry  month  of 
May.  It  has  not  slipped  us  entirely,  and  every- 
thing will  soon  pluck  up  courage  again.  For 
Irises,  I  am  more  than  thankful  that  there  is 
a  professor  of  them  at  Cambridge,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose  is  the  fact  tliat  he  remem- 
bers me  most  kindly  and  liberally.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  and  the  raid  which  I  made  last 
year  on  the  Privat  Botanischer  Garten  at  Baden- 
Baden,  my  garden  would  be  comjiaratively  naked 
and  destitute.  But  Irises  now  gravitate  here  in 
very  fair  number,  and,  to  my  happiness,  stay 
here.  Already,  not  a  few  liave  had  tlieir  days 
of  gloiy,  and  their  pride  is  over  for  this  year. 
Iris  arenaria  is  one  of  them,  and  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  I.  susiana  succumbed  to 
the  tempest  of  last  week,  but  you  can  still  have 
a  bud  of  it,  and  it  is  sure  to  open  in  water.  It 
is  the  same  with  Xijihion  liugitanum,  which  is 
very  handsome,  and  was  kindly  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod.  I  eniLse  Iris  Bludowi, 
which  I  never  saw  till  just  now;  the  black  vein- 
ing  on  a  clear  yellow  ground  gives  it  a  very 
striking  appearance.  I.  statel'a',  I.  balkana,  1, 
subbitlora,  I.  iberica,  I.  Tolmieaua,  I.  Redoutei, 
I.  cristata,  and  many  others  are  all  in  diii'erent 
stages  of  beauty,  either  promised  or  fading. 
You  will  hail  with  acclamitiou  an  old  friend. 
Iris  pavonia,  again.  It  is.one  of  the  delights  of 
the  year,  and  I  espied  it  just  now  for  the  first 
time.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  late  Mr. 
Mangles  distributed  his  favour.s  very  equally 
between  Guernsey  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
as  with  Mr.  Smith  so  with  me  Rhododendron 
Aucklandi  is  glorious  ;  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  blossom  is  wonderfully  set  oft'  by  the  large 
pink-tipped  buds,  and,  standing  as  it  does  in  a 
bed  of  some  of  Mr.  Waterer's  very  best  hybrids, 
it  looks  like  a  princess  amidst  a  galaxy  of 
washerwomen  !  Blrs.  Glutton  and  such  like 
are  nowhere  by  its  side,  and  a  kind  old  friend 
here  with  whom  I  have  been  quarrelling  about 
flowers  for  twenty  years  is  obliged  to  confess  at 
last  that  for  once  he  is  beaten.  If  other  Rho- 
dodendrons bear  any  compirison  at  all  with 
R.  Aucklandi,  I  hope  in  four  or  live  years' 
time  to  have  something  to  show  here.  Mr. 
Thiselton  Dyer  was  so  good  as  to  let  me  have 
twenty -four  young  plants  to  experiment  on 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  of  these  I  can 
report  that  twenty-three  are  doing  well.  I 
enclose  a  bit  of  Oxalis  enneaphylla,  which  I  like 
very  much.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  an  Oxalis  to 
be  neat.  Eremurus  robustus,  E.  Bungei,  E. 
spectabilis,  and  two  or  three  others  will  he  at 
their  best  during  the  week,  but  I  cannot  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  send  them  to  you.  For  some 
reason  or  other  which  my  gardener  and  I  cannot 
make  out,  Camellias  in  the  open  have  done  well 
this   year,    as    they   have   never   done   before. 


Fsually  some  two  or  three  have  done  duty  for 
all  the  rest,  but  this  spring  nearly  all  of  them 
have  simultaneously  burst  out  into  a  full  chorus 
of  praise.  The  note  of  "K."  about  Tulipa 
Greigi  in  ycur  last  impression  puzzles  me  a  good 
deal.  My  experience  ditiers  wholly  from  his. 
I  failed  to  blossom  it  very  often  till  I  was  told 
by  Mr.  Horner  to  take  it  out  of  the  ground  on 
Midsummer  Day  and  to  rejilant  it  somewhere 
about  Lord  Slayor's  Day  in  November.  I 
scrupulously  followed  his  advice,  and  I  have 
been  recompensed  for  my  trouble.  How  odd  it 
is  that  experience  should  vary  in  this  way,  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  with  flowers.  I  supiiose 
that  some  one  little  thing  disarranges  all  the 
rest,  and  so  general  rules  cannot  safely  be  laid 
down.  Still  Mr.  Horner  must  live  under  very 
diti'erent  conditions  from  mine,  and  I  say  Amen 
to  all  that  he  told  me  about  Tulips.  Tulijia 
Kolpakowskyana  has  been  an  object  of  great 
a  Imiration,  and  T.  altaica  should,  I  think,  find 
a  place  in  everj-  collection  on  account  of  its 
earliness.  Calochorti  call  for  no  trouble  here  ; 
they  do  well  on  the  rockwork  or  in  the  open 
border  without  any  attention  whatever.  I 
enclose  two  or  three  —  C.  Maweanus,  C.  Leichtlini, 
and  one  other.  My  present  anxiety  is  about 
a  Rose,  and  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  can  speak  from  experience  and  say 
what  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  already  applied 
to  several  of  the  best  Rose  doctors,  but  they  do 
not  give  very  certain  replies.  The  Rose  I  allude 
to  is  Rosa  berberifolia,  not  Rosa  berberifolia 
Hardi,  which  cheated  me  at  first  — in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  there  is  no  great  difficulty — but 
Rosa  berberifolia,  which  is  not  very  often 
met  with,  and  which  seems  to  elude  cultiva- 
tion. This  precious  specimen  was  given  to 
me  on  the  Continent  last  year,  and  I  have 
kept  it  in  a  pot  for  eight  or  nine  mouths 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  now  comes  the  critical 
juncture.  My  gardener  thinks  it  is  doing  so 
well  as  it  is  t  had  better  leave  it  alone,  but  he 
has  never  had  this  Rose  in  his  hands  until  now, 
and  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  told  me  last  year  that 
it  must  have  root-extension,  and  that  without 
t'l.at  it  will  die,  so  I  am  puzzled — I  am  afraid  of 
putting  it  in  the  open  bordei',  and  I  am  afraid 
of  leaving  it  as  it  is.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone 
(who  has  won  his  spurs  so  well  in  the  matter  of 
Roses  and  who  must  have  had  his  first  lessons 
here  when  his  father  was  Vicar  of  Ryde)  sug- 
gests that  it  should  be  planted  out  and  taken 
back  into  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  Mr.  G. 
Paul  once  lost  this  identical  Rose,  and  he  does 
not,  therefore,  speak  positively  about  its  re- 
quirements. On  the  whole,  I  am  left  much  in 
tlie  dark  about  this  difficult  subject,  and  when  I 
add  that  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  cannot  grow  it,  it 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  there  is  no  cause  for 
wonder  about  that.  But  certaiidy  at  this 
present  moment  Rosa  berlierifolia  is  doing 
well  in  my  gi-eenhouse.  What  the  chances 
are  of  its  being  there  or  in  my  garden  next 
year,  I  should  not  attempt  to  sa}-.  We  are 
scarcely  out  of  April  yet  in  very  many  re- 
spects if  the  ordinary  pace  of  the  seasons  be 
considered.  H.  Ewbank. 

P.S. — May  26.  A  beautiful  flower  has  opened 
this  morning — Camassia  Leichtlini  ;  it  is  of  the 
softest  primrose  colovu',  and  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  its  praise. 


Primula  japonic i. — This,  as  we  saw  it  the 
other  day  iu  what  is  known  as  the  wild  garden  at 
Kew,  is  certainly  a  noble  plant,  and  seems  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  here  among  the  tall  Grass  and 
old  flowering  stems  of  the  Imperial  Fritillaria,  with 
a  background  of  the  giant  Polygonum  sacbali- 
nense.  The  bed,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  contains 
some  forty  or  fifty  plants.     It  is  perfectly  hardy. 


having  withstood  the  last  severe  winter,  and  we 
could  see  the  ground  covered  with  myriads  of  seed- 
lings, which  tell  a  tale  of  their  own  about  the  suita- 
bility of  this  plant  for  purposes  of  naturalising. 
The  colour,  loo,  of  the  flowers  wlien  grown  out  of 
doors  is  much  more  vivid  and  striking  than  when 
seen  under  glass.  Near  by,  the  Gunnera  scabra  is 
doing  its  best  to  cover  all  the  available  space,  and 
behind  is  a  large  colony  of  the  Poet's  Narcissi  just 
opening  and  promising  a  fine  display  a  week  or  so 
lience.  They  are  planted  in  the  Grass,  and  the 
fresh  green  groundwork  sets  off  tbe  glaucous  leaves 
and  handsome  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. — K. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  EDITOR'S 
TABLE. 


Under  this  head  ueprnp-se,  during  the  present  season  offtouerg, 
'0  notice  thinps,  from  icha'ever  d-partment,  that  are  prctiv  and 
useful  for  the  house.  Any  reade--  who  tcill  help  us  bt/  sending 
fitting  tkings,  or  a  word  ubout  thtm.  wilt  oblige.  The  simplest 
thiiufsfrom  the  smallest  garden,  and  even  from  the  woods  and 
tci'ds,  need  not  be  excluded. 

Lilacs  from  Troves. — Again  some  beautiful 
Lilacs  from  Troyes,  carrying  to  London  their 
delicate  odour.  One  called  Lucy  Baltet  is  peach 
colour.  When  nurserymen  name  things  after 
their  children  or  their  wives,  the  plants  are,  we 
notice,  more  than  usually  interesting  !  Messrs. 
Baltet  also  send  VUh-  ih'  Troyes,  of  a  purplish 
hue.  Naturally  these  things  are  seen  far  from 
their  best. 

♦ 

IMiTRE-woRT  (Tiarella  spicata).  —How  beauti- 
ful the  white  spikes  of  flower  rising  from  a 
ground-work  of  satiny  deep  green  leaves  veined 
and  washed  with  reddish  brown  1  The  above 
will  be  found  very  useful  when  used  as  a  carpet 
under  bolder  and  larger  flowers,  or  for  filling  up 
blank  spaces  between  slirubs. 
* 

Richardson's  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium 
Richardsoni).  — This  useful,  though  common, 
border  plant  is  now  in  flow  er  in  many  places. 
It  is  to  hand  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Field. 


Fair  Maids  of  France  (Ranunculus  aconi- 
tifolius)  is  a  beautiful  plant  of  about  18  inches 
high,  forming  dense  masses  which  are  quite 
covered  with  little  rosette-like  blooms  of  pure 
white.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  in  arrange- 
ments of  cut  flowers.  From  T.  B.  Field. 
* 

White  Tufted  Pansies. — I  sit  at  my  window 
anil  look  out  upon  a  variety  of  garden  plants  very 
striking,  amongst  which  just  now  is  a  number  of 
large  broad  plants  of  white  Violas,  seedlings  of 
last  spring,  from  Mrs.  Gray,  and  now  perfect 
bunches  of  pure  white  flowers.  These  are  really 
tufted  Pansies,  clusters  some  15  inches  over, 
and  like  lumps  of  snow  lying  on  the  neutral 
tinted  soil.  Some  are  even  better  than  is  the 
parent  ;  some  are  inferior,  but  all  are  lovely.  I 
have  propagated  cuttings  from  a  few  of  the 
purest  and  best. — A. 

* 

Anemone  coronaria.  —  A  big  bed  of  these 
blooming  freely  ;  the  blooms,  not  so  large  as 
in  previous  years,  give  welcome  and  eff'ective 
colour.  The  plants  stood  the  winter  well  until 
March,  when  the  last  visitation  of  snow  with 
horrid  London  fogs  cleared  oft'  all  the  foliage, 
and  eft'ectually  checked  growth  for  several 
weeks.  Thus  my  Anemones,  usually  so  early, 
are  fully  a  month  later  in  blooming  this 
season,  but  are  very  beautiful  all  the  same." 
Seed  for  a  new  batch  has  already  been  sown, 
and  is  now  fast  coming  up. — D. 
* 

Honesty.— In  one  place  a  big  patch  of  the 
white,    and   in  another  the  rich    deep    purple 
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Honesty  commands  attention.  The  purple  is 
rather  the  dwarfer  of  the  two,  and  is  much 
more  so  than  is  the  okl  pale  purple  kind,  but 
which  the  deeper-hued  one  has  displaced.  Some- 
times I  find  flowers  to  come  flaked  with  white, 
evidently  the  product  of  intercrossing,  and  then 
invariably  the  plants  are  rather  dwarfer  than 
are  either  of  the  parents. — A. 
* 
Giant  Poppy. — How  fine  and  effective  is  the 
tall  and  handsomely  cut  foliage  of  Papaver  ori- 
entale  as  seen  iu  a  big  clump  of  a  couple  of 
dozens  of  strong  plants.  Did  not  this  grand 
perennial  produce  such  glorious  flowers,  it 
Would  be  worth  a  jilace  in  gardens  for  its  fine 
leafage.  The  earlier  buds  are  just  about  to 
open  on  scjme  plants  ;  others  show  no  evidence 
of  bloom  yet,  so  that  the  flowering  period  is 
lengthened. — D. 

* 

White  Oleander.  —  The  enclosed  white 
Oleander,  although  not  new,  I  think  is  very 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  being  noted.  The  plant 
requires  a  good  supply  of  water  in  the  season  of 
growth,  a  soil  conipoRed  of  loam,  light  manure, 
and  sand,  and  plenty  of  light.  It  flowers  freely, 
and  the  flowers  last  fresh  five  or  six  weeks. — 
W.  W.,  Crewe  Hall. 

*if*  A  very  fine  spike.  We  think  that  these 
plants  ought  to  be  more  grown  than  they  are 
As  small  specimens  they  will  be  found  most  use- 
ful when  in  flower,  there  l)eing  such  a  variety 
of  colours  both  of  the  single  and  double  forms. 
-Ed. 

Woodruff.  —  One  of  the  prettiest  little 
flowers  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  is  the  com- 
mon white  AVoodrutt',  which  is  now  a  complete 
sheet  of  delicate  white  blossoms.  It  grows 
freely  among  stones,  and  does  well  elevated  on 
banks  or  around  tree  stems  and  shrubs.  Once 
l^lanted,  it  is  no  more  trouble,  as  it  springs  up 
ever  year  more  beautiful  than  before.  Anyone 
searching  for  a  good  carpeting  plant  for  turning 
unsightly  places  into  really  beautiful  spots 
should  make  a  note  of  this  pretty  native  plant. 
—J.  G.  H.  ^ 

Mixed  Lilac  bushe.s. — The  common  Lilac 
is  now  loaded  with  bloom,  and  I  find  the  beauty 
of  both  the  common  and  white  kinds  is  much 
enhanced  when  they  are  planted  so  that  the 
branches  mingle  together,  and  look  like  one 
bush.  The  white  kind  runs  up  and  flowers  best 
on  the  topmost  growth,  being  of  a  more  erect 
character  than  the  purple  kinds,  and  if  planted 
so  that  the  white  towers  a  little  above  the 
others,  they  look  really  beautiful.  The  dwarf- 
growing  Persian  and  Siberian  kinds  that  flower 
so  freely  in  a  small  state  make  capital  outer 
edgings  to  large  groups  of  strong-growing 
kinds.  A  large  clump  or  group  on  a  lawn  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  way  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  that  one  can  add  to  the  garden. — 
J.  G.  H.  ^ 

Double  border  Narcis.s. — Those  who  have 
to  provide  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  and  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  what  may  be  had  in  the  open 
air  should  grow  the  following  three  forms  of 
double  Narciss,  viz.,  incomparabilis  plenus,  and 
what  are  known  in  the  Dutch  lists  as  Orange 
Phcenix  and  Sulphur  Phcenix.  They  are  cheap, 
late-flowering,  very  free  and  showy,  and  do  well 
in  the  open  border.  Add  to  these  poeticus 
ornatus  and  the  double  white,  and  a  most  useful 
group  is  provided. — R.  D. 


To  cut  out  all  the  rank  Grass  would  be  a  very  serious  under- 
taking. I  have  manured  the  Grass  well  during  the  last  two 
years. — F.  Manson. 


Patches  on  Grass  land  -  1  have  4  acre.s  of  park  land 
behind  my  houte  plaut.  d  with  lar^e  tree?.  The  Gras^  has 
got  into  patches  of  rank  and  good  Grass,  showing  a  very  un 
even  and  uv.tidy  surface.  Neilhir  cattle  nor  sheap  will  eat 
down  the  patchts  of  tall  lank  Grais.  How  am  1  to  deal 
with  this  Grass  and  gtt  the  meadow  smooth  and  park-like? 


Propagating. 

HTDBANGEAS.-These  flowering  shrubs  strike  readily 
enough  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season,  and 
where  the  beautiful  and  now  popular  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora  has  been  grown  in  pots  and  forced  into 
bloom,  the  shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth 
will  be  now  in  a  suitable  condition  for  cuttings.  If 
they  are  cut  into  lengths  of  from  4  inches  to  G  inches, 
and  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  they  will  strike 
root  in  about  a  month  if  kept  close  and  shaded. 
They  strike  better  without  any  artificial  heat,  or,  at 
all  events,  with  but  a  very  slight  amount,  as  they 
are,  when  soft  and  delicate,  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
red  spider  and  mildew,  either  of  which  greatly  dis- 
figures the  foliage.  The  plants  of  the  common 
Hydrangea  that  flower  in  a  dwarf  state  and  carry 
but  one  head  of  bloom  are  struck  later  iu  the  sea- 
son, and  are  formed  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  taken 
from  plants  that  have  been  grown  under  conditions 
favourable  for  flowering. 

Clematis  indivisa  will  be  now  inactive  growth 
and  the  young  shoots  will  strike  root  without  diffi- 
culty, provided  the  weaker  short-jointed  ones  are 
chosen.  They  must  be  kept  close  in  a  gentle  heat 
till  they  root,  and  under  the  same  conditions  the 
beautiful  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  will  also 
strike.  Besides  this,  all  of  them-^C.  indivisa  in- 
cluded— can  be  grafted  on  to  pieces  of  the  roots  of 
the  Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba)  in  the  manner 
detailed  earlier  in  the  season.  Of  the  hardy  kinds, 
the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  a  position  the  shoots 
are  grown  in,  the  better  they  will  strike. 

AucUBAS. — The  berries  of  these  shrubs  will  now 
commence  to  get  discoloured,  and  some  will  likely 
drop.  When  this  happens,  the  berries  may  be 
gathered  for  sowing,  provided  young  plants  are  re- 
quired. Should  there  be  but  a  few  berries,  they  can 
readily  be  cleaned  from  the  pulpy  matter  by  hand 
and  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan,  but  where  there  is  a  large 
quantity  they  may  be  placed  in  a  heap  with  some 
sand  for  a  time  before  sowing.  When  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  a  spot  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  should  be  chosen,  as  the  young 
plants  (like  specimens  of  a  mature  age)  make  more 
rapid  progress  when  somewhat  shaded.  By  far  the 
better  way,  however,  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  frame, 
as  a  more  regular  state  of  moisture  can  be  main- 
tained, and  germination  is  much  assisted  thereby. 
When  in  the  open  ground  a  few  Spruce  branches  or 
sometliing  in  that  way  should  be  laid  over  the  bed 
to  protect  it  from  wind  and  sun. 

Bektolonias  AND  SONBRILAS  are  well-known 
stove  plants  with  beautifully  marked  foliage,  and 
some  of  them  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
care,  not  only  in  their  propagation,  but  also  in  their 
culture.  B.  superbissima  and  '\'an  Houttei  are 
about  the  most  particular  in  their  requirements, 
but  they  can  be  propagated  (though  not  without 
great  care)  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  by  single 
eyes.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  the  operation, 
as  they  are  now  in  full  growth,  and  are  not  long  in 
forming  roots.  Where  there  are  plants  set  aside 
for  propagating  from,  the  top  of  each  will  furnish  a 
good  cutting,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stem  can 
be  cut  up  into  single  eyes.  The  soil  best  suited  for 
the  propagation  of  these  things  is  peat,  loam,  silver 
sand,  and  pounded  charcoal,  the  whole  sifted 
through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh. 
The  cuttings  should  be  put  singly  into  small  pots, 
which  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  then  fill  the 
pot  with  the  before-mentioned  soil.  When  the  hole 
is  made  tor  the  reception  of  the  cutting  a  little  dry 
silver  sand  can  be  placed  therein,  and  when  the 
cutting  is  put  in  position  a  little  more  may  be 
sprinkled  in  the  opening  before  the  soil  is  pressed 
firmly  around  the  cutting.  The  remainder  of  the 
stem  is  cut  up  into  single  eyes  by  dividing  it 
immediately  above  each  joint,  and  then  splitting 
the  stem  down  the  middle,  thus  leaving  an  eye  and 
a  leaf  to  each.  These  single  eyes  are  then  put  in 
in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  cuttings,  and 
inserted  to  such  a  depth  that  the  bottom  of  the 
bud  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.    Each 


leaf  should  then  be  secured  to  a  stick,  otherwise, 
owing  to  the  slight  hold  of  the  soil,  the  cutting  is 
very  likely  to  fall  out.  After  this  a  thorough  water- 
ing through  a  very  fine  rosed  water-pot  must  be 
given,  and  the  cuttings  allowed  to  drain  a  few 
minutes  before  placing  them  in  a  close  case.  The 
ease  chosen  for  their  reception  should  have  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  and  be  quite  free  from  drip.  The 
great  thing  to  guard  against  is  damp,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  as  far  as  possible  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  watering,  shading,  and  occasionally  in  giving  a 
little  air  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  best  time  for  this 
is  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Seeds  of  some 
kinds  are  often  obtained,  and  to  succeed  with  them 
they  must  be  sown  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans, 
using  for  the  purpose  much  the  same  kind  of  soil 
as  recommended  for  cuttings.  The  pots  must  be 
filled  nearly  to  the  rim  with  soil,  and  being  pressed 
down  smoothly  a  thorough  watering  should  be 
given.  While  the  surface  is  still  wet  the  seed  may 
be  sown  thinly  thereon,  and  just  slightly  sprinkled 
over  with  silver  sand.  The  pots  must  then  be 
placed  iu  a  case  as  for  cuttings,  and  if  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  so  much  the  better.  When  the 
seeds  germinate  a  little  air  must  he  given,  and  the 
young  plants  pricked  oS  when  large  enough  to 
handle. 

Pehnettyas. — Where  these  ornamental-berried 
shrubs  have  been  in  frait  throughout  the  winter, 
many  of  the  berries  will  have  lost  their  freshness  and 
may  now  if  need  be  gathered  and  sown.  The  berries 
may  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  dry  sand  and  sown  at 
once,  either  in  pans  of  sandy  peat,  or  where  there  is 
a  considerable  quantity  a  frame  maybe  set  apart  for 
them,  and  5  inches  or  G  inches  of  soil  being  placed 
therein,  the  seeds  may  then  be  sown.  Whichever 
plan  is  adopted,  the  shelter  of  a  frame  must  be  ac- 
corded them,  and  it  is  hietter  if  kept  close  and  shaded 
from  sunshine  till  the  young  plants  make  their  ap- 
pearance. When  large  enough  they  may  be  pricked 
off,  and  will  make  more  rapid  progress  if  still  shel- 
tered by  a  frame  during  their  earlier  stages.  Of 
course,  plants  raised  in  this  way  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  perpetuate  any  particular  variety .  When  it 
is  necessary  to  propagate  any  of  the  named  varieties, 
other  means  of  increase,  viz.,  by  cuttings,  layers, 
and  division,  must  be  employed.  Cuttings  may  be 
formed  in  early  summer  of  the  current  season's 
shoots,  when  they  commence  to  acquire  a  woody 
texture.  They  must  be  cut  off  at  a  joint,  and  a  few 
of  the  bottom  leaves  having  been  removed,  they 
should  be  then  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  peat.  It 
is  necessary  to  drain  the  pots  thoroughly  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  cuttings,  and  to  press  down  the  soil 
very  firmly.  When  the  cuttings  are  put  in  securely 
and  a  thorough  watering  given  to  settle  the  soil,  the 
pots  should  be  stood  in  a  close  frame,  and  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun  till  they  root.  They  strike 
quicker  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  it  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  for  the  double  protection  of  a 
frame  and  bell-glass  as  well  tends  to  maintain  the 
soil  and  cuttings  in  a  more  even  state  of  moisture. 
They  will  take  a  couple  of  months  or  more  to  strike, 
and  the  better  way  is  to  leave  them  undisturbed  in 
the  cutting  pots  till  spring,  when  they  can  either  be 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed,  or  potted  ofl'  and 
when  established  planted  out.  This  last  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  better  plan,  as  the  hair-like  roots  are  so 
delicate'that  when  transferred  from  the  cutting  pots 
to  the  open  ground,  some  of  the  more  tender  are 
very  likely  to  succumb.  Layering  may  be  carried 
out  at  any  season,  and  may  be  frequently  done  with- 
out detracting  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant  in 
any  way,  as  the  low  growth  of  these  Pernettyas  ren- 
ders them  easily  brought  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
They  may  be  layered  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  is 
by  just  cutting  a  tongue  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
branch  in  the  part  that  will  be  covered  with  soil, 
and  pegging  the  branch  securely  in  position.  Divi- 
sion is"  but  a  modification  of  this  last,  as  plants 
that  have  been  buried  rather  deeply  in  the  soil  will 
in  many  cases  have  produced  roots  from  the  under- 
ground portion  of  the  branches,  and  the  plant  can 
sometimes  be  split  up  into  several  pieces,  or  single 
branches  be  detached  with  sufficient  roots  to  support 
them.  The  better  way  is  to  jilant  them  at  first  in  a 
sheltered  position, and  when  they  become  established 
thev  can  be  removed  to  wherever  required.  T. 
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NARCISSUS  CYCLAMINEUS. 

This  curious  and  rather  pretty  form  of  Nar- 
cissus may  be  called  a  re-introduction,  and  has 
been  several  times  broiiglit  before  the  Narcissus 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  present  season,  and  much  diflerence 
of  opinion  as  to  its  parentage  lias  been  ex- 
pressed, though  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
tliat  N.  triandrus  blood  is  in  it.  Perhaps  when 
it  has  been  under  cultivation  a  little  longer  the 
doubt  may  be  cleared  up.  It  is  an  elegant  and 
curious  little  plant  for  a  pot,  and  its  cultivation 
under  protection  is  perha]js  the  best  for  this 
and  for  all  the  section,  which  require  more  sun 
than  is  usually  their  lot  in  England. 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Oporto,  distributed  bulbs  of  N. 


I  gentle  heat  about  the  middle  of  March  were  in 
bloom  more  than  a  month  ago.  A  good  and,  at 
the  same  time,  holding  soil  is  necessary  for  these 
Psonies,  a  very  suitable  compost  being  good  fibrous 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  well-decayed  manure. 
— T. 


PL.VNTING  DAHLIAS. 
May  is  the  month  for  planting  out  Dahlias,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  hardly  been  safe  to  do  so  until  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  so  it  has  been  found  much 
better  to  grow  on  in  pots  any  choice  varieties,  so  as 
to  get  them  as  strong  as  possible  before  planting 
them  out.  There  are  great  advantages  in  doing 
this,  especially,  as  sometimes  happens,  when  at 
some  flower  shows  Dahlia  blooms  are  invited  as 
early  as  the  first  week  in  August. 

It  was  an  old  custom  on  the  part  of  those  nursery- 
men who  grew  Dahlias  largely  for  sale  purposes  not 
to  send  out  any  plants  until  the  1st  of  May,  and 


Narcissus  cyclamineus.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  coloured  drawing  sent  by  Rev.  A.  Rawson. 


cyclamineus  to  several  persons  in  tliis  country 
during  the  last  autumn,  and  it  is  to  him  that  I 
am  indebted  for  tliose  wliich  produced  the 
blooms  represented  here,  as  well  as  for  some 
other  curious  forms  of  Narcissus  collected  in 
Portugal.  A.  Eawson. 


Tree  Faeonies. — Though  the  cutting  winds  and 
Inte  spring  frosts  often  work  such  havoc  among  the 
Tree  P;eonies  when  planted  in  the  open  ground,  yet 
a  slight  protection  will  successfully  bring  them 
through  their  most  critical  stage.  A  great  point  in 
their  favour  is  that  they  readily  lend  themselves  to 
pot  culture,  and  on  that  account  may  be  employed 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  at  this 
season,  and  will  make  a  goodly  show  therein.  The 
Tree  Pajony  will  not  succeed  with  hard  forcing,  but 
with  no  more  protection  than  a  cold  frame,  is  now 
in  flower;  and  some  plants  that  were  taken  into  a 


especially  so  was  this  the  custom  in  the  case  of 
new  varieties.  There  was  reason  for  it,  because 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Dahlia  cuttings  are  struck  in 
February  and  March,  and  none  too  much  time  is 
therefore  allowed  for  the  plants  to  attain  to  a  good 
saleable  size.  Some  of  the  large  growers,  such  as 
Mr.  Turner  or  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.,  have  to 
provide  from  100  to  200  plants,  and  even  more  of 
some  of  the  leading  sorts,  and  there  are  always  a 
choice  few  for  which  there  is  a  brisk  demand.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  commence  getting  cuttings 
in  January  and  February,  and  the  ground  roots  are 
placed  in  a  bed  with  botlom-heat  below  and  nearly 
buried  in  soil,  then  the  young  growths  come  out 
from  round  the  base  of  the  old  flowering  stem.  The 
earliest  breaks  are  generally  unfitted  for  cuttings, 
being  too  sappy,  but  the  succeeding  growths  are 
taken  as  cuttings.  Several  are  put  round  the  sides 
of  a  pot ;  they  are  then  put  into  a  strong  bottom- 
heat,  and  they  root  in  five  or  sis  weeks.'  -Later  on, 


when  the  days  have  lengthened  and  the  weather  is 
warmer,  they  wiU  make  roots  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  so  the  work  is  greatly  hastened.  By  and  by, 
when  the  cuttings  have  rooted,  they  are  potted 
singly  into  2-inch  pots,  placed  in  a  frame  heated 
■n-ith  manure,  and  when  established  gradually 
hardened  off  and  then  placed  in  cold  frames  ready 
for  sale.  Thousands  of  plants  of  Dahlias  in  these 
tiny  pots  are  annually  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  laid  down  on  their  sides  and 
packed  with  soft  Moss  in  square  or  oblong  Willow- 
made  hampers.  It  is  surprising  how  well  they 
travel  and  what  very  little  harm  falls  to  them  on 
the  way  to  their  destination. 

Those  who  glow  Dahlias  for  exhibition  purposes 
generally  trench  their  ground  in  autumn  and  throwit 
up  in  ridges  for  the  winter;  itis  thenlevelledin  March 
or Aprilandwell dugoverprevioustoplanting.  \Yhen 
planting  time  comes,  the  ground  is  marked  out,  and 
the  usual  practice  is  to  plant  (i  feet  from  row  to 
row,  and  the  plants  nearly  the  same  distance  apart 
in  the  rows.  This  gives  ample  space  for  development, 
and  room  is  afforded  for  the  grower  to  get  round 
his  plants  at  the  blooming  season.  The  plants 
should  always  be  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  the 
branches  from  being  drawn. 

Unless  the  ground  was  well  manured  in  the 
autumn  and  it  is  poor,  some  manure  should  be  put 
in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting.  Let  a  hole  be 
dug,  two  or  three  spadefuls  of  well-decomposed 
manure  thrown  in  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil, 
and  then  planting  can  be  done — turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  pot,  carefully  loosening  the  fibres,  and,  in 
the  act  of  planting,  placing  about  the  roots  some 
fine  waste  soil  from  a  potting  bench,  in  order  to  give 
the  Dahlias  a  good  start.  As  a  hint  to  planters,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  best  plants  are  those  that  are 
short,  stout,  and  fast  swelling  in  the  main  stem. 
Those  that  have  been  too  long  in  the  pots  take  on  a 
stunted  appearance,  the  main  stem  becomes  hard, 
and  they  do  not  make  a  generous  growth  ;  hence  we 
see  the  advantage  of  potting  on  Dahlias  when  they 
come  from  the  nursery  in  2-inch  pots,  as  it  helps 
a  free  development  and  stunting  is  avoided. 

When  planted,  secure  each  plant  to  a  stout 
stake,  allomng  ample  space  for  the  stem  to 
swell.  Those  who  grow  for  exhibition  add  two 
small  stakes  at  right  angles,  to  which  the  plant  is 
also  secured,  and  by  these  means  it  is  kept  in  a 
firm  position  during  rough  weather.  Large  stakes 
are  added  as  the  plants  advance  in  size,  and  the 
side  branches  are  firmly  secured.  High  and  sweep- 
ing winds  do  great  damage  among  Dahlias,  and  if 
not  secured  as  just  recommended,  a  plant  may  be- 
come stripped  of  half  its  branches. 

There  are  some  Dahlias  that  are  apt  to  produce 
green,  hard  centres,  which  defect  is  a  practical  dis- 
qualification for  exhibition  purposes,  while  it  de- 
tracts from  the  decorative  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
Such  varieties  do  best  in  soil  that  is  both  light  and 
moist;  and  where  it  is  convenient  to  give  them 
water,  as,  if  they  are  to  produce  blooms  with  perfect 
centres,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a. rapid 
succulent  growth.  There  are  some  sorts  of  Dahlias 
that  will  throw  good  blossoms  at  first,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  come  thin  ;  such  as  these  should  have 
an  open  situation  and  a  heavy  soil,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  slow  growth  and  more  perfect  blossoms. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant  single  Dahlias  that 
are  only  Required  for  cutting  purposes  in  soil  as  rich 
as  that  intended  for  show  varieties.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  most  single  Dahlias  to  grow  rapidly, 
and  heavily  manured  ground  only  adds  to  their 
vigour.  I  saw  last  season  some  single  Dahlias  in 
rich  ground,  that,  though  planted  6  feet  apart,  had 
grown  so  close  together  and  so  tall,  that  they  had 
to  be  tied  back  with  cords,  so  as  to  allow  anyone 
to  get  among  them  to  cut  the  blooms.  Here,  then, 
is  one  disadvantage  from  planting  single  Dahlias 
in  heavily  manured  ground  ;  another  is,  that  the 
flowers  are  large  and  coarse,  instead  of  medium- 
sized  and  refined.  E.  D. 


Leucojum  trichopliyllum. — In  The  Gaedex 
of  May  II  (p.  i?A)  I  observe  that  Mr.  Archer-Hind 
and.  Jlr.  WoUey  Dod  have  flowered  specimens  of 
Leucojum  trichophyllum,  but  some  doubt  seems  to 
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exist  as  regards  tbo  localities  where  this  plant  is 
found.  I  obtained  it  last  year  near  the  sea  coast  of 
Portugal,  from  Figueira  to  the  Lake  of  Obidos ;  it  is 
also  found  near  Lisbon,  as  correctly  stated  in  the 
Botanieal  Itcgister,  vol.  vii.  (pi.  541).  It  grows  in  a 
soil  composed  of  fine  sea-sand,  mixed  with  a  little 
iibrous  peat.  Two  varieties  have  been  mentioned 
by  Peninsular  botanists — the  larger  one  being  known 
as  granditlorum,  but,  as  I  find  them  growing  to- 
gether, I  think  they  are  only  accidental  varieties. 
Wilkomm  gives  a  very  good  figure  of  the  L.  tricho- 
phyllum  var.  grandiflorum  in  a  late  number  of  his 
"  Illustrationes  Flonc  HispanicEB."  I  have  endea- 
voured to  introduce  this  plant  into  English  gardens, 
as  it  should  flower  well  in  the  soil  mentioned  above 
and  grown  in  a  cool  frame  in  pots.  L.  autumnale 
(Acis  autumnalis)  grows  close  to  L.  trichophyllum, 
and  flowers  from  October  till  February  and  even  in 
May. — Alfred  \V.  Tait,  Oporto. 


A  NEW  SNOWDROP. 


I  BEG  to  be  allowed  to  protest  most  strongly  against 
Mr.  Wilks'  name  of  Galanthus  globosus  as  applied 
to  the  large-flowered  form  of  Elwes'  Snowdrop.  In 
the  first  place,  the  same  variety  has  been  illustrated 
and  described  in  The  Garden  as  long  ago  as  1^84 
(Vol.  XXV.,  p.  371)  under  the  name  of  G.  Elwesi 
major,  and  is  not  nearly  so  uncommon  in  cultiva- 
tion as  Mr.  Wilks  (p.  445)  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
Every  cultivator  who  has  dealt  in  imported  roots  of 
G.  Elwesi  must  have  observed  this  v.ariety  among 
them.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  sent  it  to  me  in  1883, 
and  it  turned  up  again  in  a  lot  of  imported  roots 
from  Messrs,  Watkins  and  Simpson,  as  also  in  a  batch 
received  direct  from  Smyrna  in  1884.  As  to  its  twin- 
flowered  habit,  all  Snowdrops  now  and  then  pro- 
duce two-flowered  scapes  in  an  accidental  way;  but 
in  no  single  species  or  variety  is  this  habit  a 
constant  one.  Seeing  that  this  identical  variety  is 
well  known  in  many  gardens,  and  as  it  has  already 
been  illustrated  and  described  in  The  Garden  as 
G.alanthus  Elwesi  ma,ior,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  name  G.  globosus  be  withdrawn,  or  at  any  rate, 
if  retained,  that  it  be  used  in  the  third  or  varietal 
position,  viz.,  as  G.  Elwesi  globosus. — F.  W.  BuR- 

BIDGE. 

I  have  only  two  remarks  to  make  on  above : 

1.  My  Snowdrop  is  new.  I  obtained  it  as  a  single 
bulb  in  1880  or  1881  from  Smyrna.  It  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  Elwesi  or  so-called  Elwesi  major  as  a 
long-rooted  Radish  is  from  a  Turnip-rooted.  I  have 
Elwesi  major,  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  many 
modifications  of  Elwesi  appear — so  much  so  that  I 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  Elwesi  major,  as  I  have 
forms  of  it  intermediate  to  all  stages,  and  the 
"  major"-ity  is  often  no  more  than  strength  of  bulb 
or  extra  cultivation.  2.  Of  course,  I  admit  that  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  submit  that  so  also  may  be 
Mr.  Elwes  and  Mr.  Burbidge.  It  is  just  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  And  in  this  instance,  not- 
withstanding the  eminence  of  their  names,  I  slightly 
incline  to  believe  that  they,  who  have  not  seen  the 
plant,  are  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  my 
humble  self,  who  has  possessed  it  for  six  or  seven 
years  and  studied  its  habit  and  form  side  by  side 
with  almost  all  the  varieties  of  Galanthus  known  to 
us  gardeners.  3.  It  whenever  anyone,  thinking- 
he  has  something  good,  or  rare,  or  new,  sends  you 
a  note  of  it,  and  is  met  by  such  letters  as  Mr. 
Elwes'  and  Mr.  Burbidge's,  which,  without  any 
question,  are  not  superabounding  in  courtesy  or 
overflowing  with  gentleness,  the  only  effect  will  be 
that  we  shall  never  send  you  word  or  note  of  any 
kind  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  all  interest  in  The 
Garden  would  be  gone.  By  all  means  discuss 
matters ;  display  the  "  cons "  as  clearly  as  the 
"  pros,"  but  let  us  neither  ridicule  the  mistakes  of  a 
beginner  nor  abuse  the  errors  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced, considering  that  we  ourselves  were  once 
beginners,  and  may  even  yet  sometimes  be  in  error. 
-^W.  Wilks. 

Mortar  rubbish,  for  Violets. — A  friend  who 
grows  Violets  very  well  tells  me  tliat  he  finds  an 
application  of  mortar  rubbish  to  the  soil  very  bene- 
ficial. This  is  jiut  on  at  planting  time  and  well 
worked  into  the  top  spit,  and  wherever  it  is  applied 


the  growth  of  the  plants  is  much  more  vigorous. 
In  the  case  of  tenacious  soils,  I  could  understand 
that  the  mortar  rubbish  would  improve  them  by  ren- 
dering them  more  friable,  but  my  friend's  garden, 
being  a  light  loam,  points  to  the  fact  that  lime  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  Violets,  and  it  may  be 
that  a  deficiency  of  this  is  the  main  or  only  cause 
why  Violets,  in  some  places,  are  so  diflicult  to  grow. 
Last  year  I  had  occasion  to  remark  how  well  Violets 
thrive  that  come  from  self-sown  seeds.  This  year 
plants  that  came  up  and  were  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  flowered  well.  AVe  do  not  look  for 
effectiveness  from  the  Violet,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a 
cut  state ;  but  these  plants  were  so  covered  with 
bloom  that  a  bed  of  them  on  the  grass  would  have 
been  very  attractive.  What  was  remarkable  about 
them  was  the  dwarfness  of  the  foliage  which 
enabled  the  flowers  to  display  themselves  so  well. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  that  leaiiness  that 
distinguishes  the  growth  of  Violets  in  many  places. 
This  peculiarity  I  attribute  to  no  manure  having 
been  employed,  and  to  the  position  being  an  open 
one.  I  feel  sure  that  in  time  the  growing  of  Violets 
from  seeds  will  become  general.  It  is  so  easy  to 
get  up  a  stock  in  this  way,  and  the  thrifty  nature  of 
a  seedling  enables  it  to  live  where  plants  propagated 
in  the  usual  manner  tail. — J.  C.  B. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EDGED  AURICULA.'* 

In  my  paper  on  the  history  of  the  flower  at  the 
Primula  Conference,  lS8(i,  I  have  presented  a  series 
of  evidences  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
florist's  Auricula  is  of  pure  descent  from  the  wild 
Auricula  of  the  Alps,  the  Primula  Auricula  of  the 
botanists.  By  the  same  method  I  have  assigned 
the  origin  of  the  alpine  Auricula  to  the  supposed 
hybrid  Primula  pubescens,  and  this,  taken  at  the 
valuation  of  Professor  Kerner,  carries  us  back  to  P. 
Auricula  and  P.  hirsuta,  its  reputed  parents.  See- 
ing that  we  cannot  prove  every  proposition,  and 
must  allow  opinions  to  have  weight,  I  feel  bound  to 
say  that,  although  my  proposals  were  warmly 
debated,  they  were  not  less  warmly  accepted  by 
not  a  few,  even  of  those  who  in  the  first  instance 
disputed  them.  Not  to  make  a  catalogue  of  names, 
it  shall  suflice  now  to  say  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  concur 
in  my  view  of  the  parentage  of  our  two  great 
sections  of  garden  Auriculas.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
plan  on  this  occasion  to  enter  further  into  that 
matter. 

I  have  carried  back  the  history  of  the  edged 
Auricula  to  the  year  1734,  and  at  that  point  the 
edge  appears  historically  to  melt  into  a  series  of 
stripes,  for  anterior  to  this  date  stripes  were  in 
favour  and  edges  were  unheard  of.  The  first  edged 
flower  we  read  of  was  called  "  Honour  and  Glory," 
as  though  I'ate  had  emerged  from  the  abstract  to 
the  actual  in  order  to  have  a  hand  in  providing  a 
name  for  the  first  representative  of  a  new  and 
glorious  race  of  floral  beauties.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  in  this  connection  that 
while  we  have  in  the  old  books  figures  of  Auriculas, 
there  is  no  suggestion  either  in  figures  or  words  of 
an  edged  Auricula  until,  in  the  Flower  Garden 
Displayed,  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  we  have  the 
characters  of  Honour  and  Glory  plainly  set  before 
us,  fixing  the  date  of  its  origin  as  certainly  not 
later  than  1734.  In  Parkinson's  Paradlstis,^.'2?>~. 
are  figures  of  Auriculas  in  which  stripes  are 
suggested  ;  but  the  draughtsmanship  is  of  so  rough 
an  order  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  found  a  critical 
opinion  on  any  of  them.  While,  however,  we  may 
lament  that  the  literary  florists  of  the  olden  time 
were  not  careful  of  our  interests  in  their  floral 
portraiture,  we  are  not  without  the  aid  of  the  facile 
pencil  in  respect  of  evidence  of  the  kind  of  flower 
that  gave  birth  to  the  edged  Auricula.  There  were 
men  who  understood  flowers  in  days  when  edged 
Auriculas  were  unknown,  and  when  possibly  the 
striped  Auriculas  had  not  long  been  invented.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  for  the  Auriculas  of  the 
garden  we  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  florists,  who 
made  the  first  beginning  in  the  domestication  of 
the  savage  of  the  Alps.    And  our  debt  to  the  Dutch 


*  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  May  10. 


painters  is  not  less  great  for  representations  of  the 
flowers  as  the  Dutch  had  improved  them,  and  these 
representations  testify  to  the  pure  love  of  Nature 
by  which  the  Dutchmen  of  old  time  were  animated 
both  in  their  horticultural  and  pictorial  arts.  The 
artists  of  the  real  Dutch  school  h.ave  never  been 
equalled  at  any  time  before  or  since  in  the  direct- 
ness of  their  interpretation  of  Nature,  and  the 
reason  of  their  pre-eminence  is  seen  when  we  com- 
pare contemporary  works  of  other  nations,  say  of 
the  French  for  example,  for  the  French  did  follow, 
as  they  thought,  the  wonderful  contribution  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  joy  of  the  world.  The  fact  is 
the  Dutch  painters  of  the  golden  time  loved  Nature, 
and  lived  as  near  to  her  as  circumstances  wonld 
allow,  but  their  French  disciples,  in  common  with 
disciples  of  other  nations,  loved  themselves  and 
lived  from  Nature,  and  so  failed  of  true  interpreta- 
tion. The  one  painted  the  thing  as  it  was;  the 
other  as,  in  his  vain  fancy,  it  ought  to  be.  First  in 
the  throng  of  the  Dutchmen  who  have  left  on  record 
the  characters  of  the  flowers  of  200  years  since,  I 
will  name  David  de  Heem,  Abraham  Mignon,  and 
Jan  "\'an  Huysum.  These,  in  their  splendid  groups 
of  flowers,  show  us  the  Auriculas  of  the  days  of 
Gerard  and  Parkinson,  and  there  was  a  golden 
opportunity  for  London  florists  in  the  last  exhibition 
of  Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  observing 
in  a  picture,  by  Van  Huysum,  the  characters  of  the 
florist's  Auricula  of  his  day.  I  have  placed  before 
you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  they 
appear  in  the  centre  of  that  picture.  The  selfsame 
flowers,  or  say  flowers  of  the  same  tyjje,  occur 
commonly  in  the  groups  of  Jan  Van  Huysum  ;  they 
are  usually  in  trusses  of  ten  or  twelve  ;  the  pips  are 
of  the  size  and  form  of  show  Auriculas  of  the 
present  day,  with  bold  yellow  eyes,  a  clear  paste, 
and  a  bold,  broad  margin  marked  with  stripes  of 
colour  radiating  from  the  centre.  You  will  observe 
in  the  diagram  that  Van  Huysum's  Auriculas  had 
distinct  geometrical  properties  :  the  edge  is  want- 
ing, and  the  body  colour  is  broken  into  rays,  but 
the  proportions  are  precisely  such  as  modern 
canons  would  require  were  such  striped  flowers  now 
in  demand. 

It  will  be.  observed,  then,  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison, that  in  the  progress  of  time  the  rays  have 
become  consolidated  into  a  belt  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  colour  inwards,  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  the 
green  colour,  which,  as  we  have  agreed  in  supposing, 
was  the  sole  colour  of  the  Auricula  in  the  first 
instance  before  it  became  a  yellow  flower  on  the 
Alps.  I  do  not  insist  on  this  view,  for  I  am  content 
to  deal  with  facts,  and  the  facts  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  the  formation  of  the  edge  is  a  late  pro- 
cess, and  the  facts  do  emphatically  suggest  that  the 
edge  is  formed  in  accordance  with  a  large  plan  of 
Nature  much  more  than  by  any  fancy  or  foible  of 
man.  To  put  the  case  another  way,  I  would  say 
that  the  edged  Auricula  adds  a  chapter  to  the  his- 
tory of  evolution  much  more  directly  than  to  the 
history  of  fashion  in  floriculture.  We  have  appa- 
rently four  colours  in  a  show  Auricula;  but  the 
paste  is  but  an  extension  and  intensification  of  the 
meal,  and  white  and  grey  edges  are  of  the  self-same 
constitution.  The  ground  colour  of  the  paste  is 
yellow,  and  the  ground  colour  of  the  edge  is  green, 
and  tlie  body  colour  may  be  likened  to  the  dark 
zone  on  the  leaf  of  a  zonal  Pelargonium.  Van 
Huysum's  flowers  show  an  extension  of  the  yellow 
to  the  margin  with  heavy  rays  of  red  overlaid; 
there  is  no  green  traceable;  that  in  the  Auricula  is 
a  late  development,  and  it  has  a  meaning  of  some 
sort  apart  altogether  from  our  taste  and  aspirations 
as  florists. 

For  a  moment  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a 
few  collateral  facts.  In  the  old  books  there  are  no 
figures  or  descriptions  of  edged  Carnations.  Those 
of  the  times  of  Van  Huysum  and  Gerard  were  flaked 
and  spotted,  and  the  spotted  flowers  were  called 
Picotees.  The  origin  of  the  term  has  been  much 
debated,  but  the  end  of  the  story  is  that  it  came 
from  France,  and  was  applied  to  a  flower  distin- 
guished by  spots  and  blotches.  The  edged  Picotee 
is  a  late  growth,  and  offers  an  analogy  to  the 
Auricula.  The  colour  has  undergone  a  process  of 
concentration  and  of  segregation,  taking  an  isolated 
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position  on  the  very  edge  of  the  petals,  but  always 
showing  a  tendency  to  run  inward  as  a  kind  of  re- 
version to  its  original  state.  The  lateness  of  the 
origin  of  the  florist  Picotee  is  a  matter,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  of  peculiar  biological  interest.  Again,  we 
have  edged  and  tipped  Dahlias,  of  later  origin  than 
edged  Carnations,  and,  like  them,  fitful  in  behaviour, 
the  edge  tending  ever  to  thrust  its  colour  domiward 
on  the  face  of  the  florets,  and  so  spoil  the  flower  for 
the  florist's  purpose.  The  lateness  of  the  edged 
Dahlias  accounts  for  their  scarcity  and  inconstancy; 
for  in  truth  the  Picotee  edge  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, for  in  these  matters  Nature  does  not  hun-y 
herself;  if  man  is  impatient,  she  is  not,  having  more 
time  at  command  than  lier  biped  moth  that  flutters 
in  the  flame  of  its  small  passions  for  an  hour,  and 
then  is  seen  no  more. 

It  appears  that  flowers  do  not  begin  business  with 
edges,  but  we  cannot  say  they  end  with  them, 
because  we  know  not  what  the  end  may  be.  It  is  of 
great  insignificance  that  the  edge  of  the  Auricula  is 
green;  it  would  perhaps  comfort  us  were  it  yellow, 
for  then  we  might  consider  the  colour  as  an  exten- 
sion from  tlie  centre,  but  the  green  suggests  that 
the  flower  is  about  to  change  into  a  leaf,  and  pass 
away.  We  see  incipient  edges  in  Pelargoniums, 
Azaleas,  Amaryllis,  and  other  flowers,  suggesting 
that  definite  edges  will  be  formed  in  time,  but  our 
best  examples  of  flowers  that  have  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  matter  are  the  Auriculas,  Picotees, 
Dahlias.  These  are  late  developments,  and  they 
suggest  that  the  formation  of  the  edge  is  the  result 
of  cultivation,  and  a  proper  end  to  aim  at  in  the 
selection  of  seedlings  and  the  framing  of  exhibition 
schedules. — From  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Primroses. — "  R.  G."  should  obtain  seeds  of 
Primroses  and  sow  at  once  under  glass,  and  thinly 
in  shallow  jians.  In  such  case  he  should  have  fairly 
strong  plants  to  ililihle  out  under  a  north  wall  by 
the  end  of  July,  and  such  seedlings  would  give  hinj 
fairly  large  heads  of  bloom  the  following  spring. 
Lacking  own-saved  seed — which  is  best  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  because  germination  is  then  not  only 
better,  but  the  plants  are  enabled  to  grow  much 
stronger  for  the  second  spring — it  is  wisest  to  sow 
seed  in  March  under  glass,  as  the  seedlings  may 
tlien  be  ready  to  dibble  out  of  doors  by  the  end  of 
May,  or  even  earlier,  and  thus  get  them  established 
before  the  summer  drought  comes.  As  to  difference 
in  the  Welsh  and  Devon  climates,  one  would  think  a 
resident  could  best  give  the  reason  why  ;  but  per- 
liaps  that  of  the  former  is  drier,  hence  the  reason 
why  Primroses  do  not  thrive  so  well  there  as  in 
Devon.  Naturally,  a  climate  which  kills  double 
Daisies  wholesale  could  hardly  be  a  very  acceptable 
one,  even  for  hardy  Primroses. — A.  D. 

Single  white  Violets. — Permit  me  to  thank 
the  Rev.  A.  Rawson,  Fullbarrow,  for  his  courtesy  in 
forwarding  a  nice  bunch  of  long-stalked  single 
white  Violets.  If  it  proves  as  free-blooming  as  the 
best  double  white,  Comte  de  Brazza,  it  will  indeed 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  chief  faults  of 
our  single  white  Violets  heretofore  have  been  their 
short  stems  and  shy  blooming.  Most  of  the  older 
single  whites  are  so  short  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  bunch  them,  and  such  varieties  as  the 
single  Czar  bloom  but  sparsely.  The  Comte  de 
Brazza  lost  most  of  its  leaves  this  winter  in  the 
open,  but  this  did  not  greatly  lower  the  quality  nor 
lessen  the  number  of  its  exquisitely  perfect  and 
fragrant  blossoms.  Neither  did  the  foliage  suffer  so 
much  as  that  of  JIarie  Louise.  This  was  so  closely 
cropped  as  to  cut  off  with  it  most  of  the  more  for- 
ward blooms.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Rawson  for 
an  admirable  bouquet  of  vari-coloured  Primroses, 
which  he  grows  to  admirable  perfection  in  the  cool, 
dripping  climate  of  the  Lake  district. — D.  T.  F. 

Laced  Auriculas. — If  "A.  D."  refers  to  The 
G.-IEDEN  (p.  41i;)  he  will  find  that  X  did  not  say  he 
introduced  them.  I  was  not  even  aware  that  they 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Dean,  and  therefore  could 
not  say  so.  I  understood  tliat  they  were  sent  to 
Chiswick  by  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris  ;  at  least,  I  ob- 
tained plants  from  Chiswick  very  many  years  ago, 
about  the  time  that  Mr.  Dean  exhibited  them.  If 
my  surmise  is  not  correct,  perhaps  Mr.  Dean  can 


set  the  matter  right.  I  would  like  to  allude  to  an- 
other 'remark  by  "  A.  D."  He  says ;  "  If  the  Auri- 
cula Society  continues  to  exist,  I  trust  it  will  be 
able  soon  to  establish  a  class  for  half-a-dozen  laced 
alpines."  In  answer  to  this,  I  may  say  that  they 
are  recognised  as  aljiines,  and  may  be  exhibited  in 
competition  in  classes  K,  L,  M,  N,  and  O ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  still  wider  Held,  there  is  a 
special  note  to  the  effect  that  they  may  also  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  class  for  fancies.  They  have  been 
exhibited  in  most  of  the  above  classes,  but  they  are 
not  refined  enough  as  yet  to  obtain  the  higher 
prizes.  "  A.  D."  also  complains  that  lam  not  correct 
in  designating  self-coloured  alpines  as  self-edged. 
I  believe  that  I  am  quite  correct  in  so  doing.  There 
is,  first,  the  yellow  or  cream-coloured  centre,  and 
the  shaded  edge  or  the  self-edge,  both  of  them  the 
margin  or  edge. — J.  Douglas. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET  VIOLETS. 
As  Violets  from  November  to  May,  or  even  a  month 
earlier  or  later,  are  now  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  many  gardens,  their  careful  culture  has 
assumed  an  importance  never  dreamt  of  in  those 
olden  times  when  the  traditional  Violet  border  under 
the  shady  wall  sufficed  for  generations  to  supply 
the  wants  of  good  country  families.  During  all  the 
early  years  of  my  business  I  never  so  much  as  saw 
or  heard  of  Violets  being  propagated,  divided,  or 
shifted  on  to  new  beds  or  borders.  Old  huge-headed 
A'iolets  made  a  brave  greenery  and  a  cool  home  for 
slugs  and  snails  throughout  the  summer,  and  mostly 
threw  up  a  few  weakly  blooms  throughout  the 
spring.  But  as  to  bunching  Violets  in  quantity  for 
bouqiiets,  table  decoration,  or  sale,  it  was  alike  im- 
possible and  unheard  of.  A  very  few  tiny  bunches 
to  fill  the  Violet  glasses  once  or  twice  in  the  season 
were  all  that  were  expected.  As  to  autumn  or  early 
winter  Violets,  they  were  wholly  unknown.  When 
the  so-called  tree  Violet  (the  double  Russian)  was 
introduced  as  a  jiot  plant,  it  was  seldom  or  never 
forced.  Its  great  merit  was  to  be  trained  up  to  a 
single  stem,  a  tree  from  (J  inches  to  a  foot  or 
15  inches  high,  and  then  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse 
or  window  garden  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  it  would 
have  done — did,  in  fact — in  the  ojjen  air.  In  passing 
one  lingers  a  moment  to  pay  a  compliment  to  this. 
In  the  depth  and  fulness  of  its  deep  blue  colour, 
and  the  profusion  and  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  it  is 
still  unrivalled.  But  the  flower-stems  were  so  short 
as  to  render  its  artistic  use  most  tedious  and  difli- 
cult.  Anyone  would  yet  confer  a  favour  on  Violet 
cultivators  who  should  mount  the  old  double  Rus- 
sian on  to  the  stout,  long  flower-stalk  of  The  Czar, 
A'ictoria  Regina,  or  odoratissima.  By  the  way, 
are  not  these  two  first  descended  from  the  last  ? 

Considerable  skill,  labour,  and  space  are  needed 
to  cultivate  Violets  in  the  most  successful  manner. 
As  to  the  first,  the  very  keynote  of  success  rests  on 
an  annual  renewal  of  the  plants.  The  temptation 
is  great  at  times  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  stock  un- 
disturbed. But  it  does  not  answer.  Two-year-old 
plants  are  less  floriferous  as  well  as  less  hardy  than 
one-year-old,  or  less.  Some  may  question  the  first 
half  of  this  sentence;  hardly  anyone  will  demur  to 
the  second.  The  smaller  and  more  compact  the 
plants  of  Violets  the  hardier  they  are.  This  has  been 
abundantly  proved  this  winter,  which  has  also 
proved  a  striking  correlation  between  youthfulness 
and  hardiness ;  and  as  to  floriferousness,  reckoning 
actual  Violets  gathered  rather  than  mere  shows,  the 
younger  ones  have  the  advantage  by  a  long  way.  A 
very  fine  border  of  two-year-old  Marie  Louise  was  left 
this  winter.  Through  the  late  autumn  and  beginning 
of  the  winter  the  ground  was  covered  thickly  as  a  mat 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  The  first  heavy  frost 
checked  the  development  of  the  blooms,  and  the 
succeeding  ones  cut  leaves  and  flowers  off  as  if  they 
had  been  scalded  with  boiling  water.  All  this  while, 
borders  of  annual  plants  close  by  were  but  little 
injured. 

The  same  lesson  has  been  repeated  with  more  or 
less  emphasis  many  times,  so  much  so,  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  annual  propagation 
and  a  new  start  with  single  crowns  is  the  true  secret 
of  success  in  the  culti^'ation  of  sweet  Violets.  Next  in 
importance  to  this  is  the  proper  time  to  propagate  or 


divide  ^'iolets.  In  general  terms,  so  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom  is  the  most 
favourable  condition.  But  as  the  wholesale  propa- 
gation of  sweet  Violets  can  only  be  carried  on  in 
the  open  air  in  most  gardens,  the  matter  is  some- 
what complicated  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  To ' 
divide  Violet  plants  more  or  less  forced  and  care- 
fully protected  in  pits  or  frames,  and  plant  them 
out  in  the  teeth  of  the  east  wind  in  April  or  early 
in  May,  is  hardly  the  likeliest  course  to  grow  them 
into  model  patches  of  embryo  blooms  and  leaves 
next  October. 

It  is  better  to  wait  than  to  check  the  plants  at 
starting.  While  waiting,  those  who  have  the  means 
may  divide  their  Violets  and  root  and  start  them 
under  glass,  transferring  them  to  the  open  about 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  May  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Plants  thus  prepared  will 
seldom  look  behind  them  if  carefully  transferred  to 
their  growing  quarters,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
in  full  bloom  in  September.  But  the  first  fortnight 
in  May  is  a  good  average  time  for  the  propagation 
of  A'iolets.  By  this  season  the  best  open-border 
Violets  will  be  sufticiently  advanced  for  division. 
Frame  Violets  may  be  used  provided  the  lights  or 
frames  were  lifted  off  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
blooming,  and  the  plants  kept  clean  and  healthy 
by  liberal  waterings.  Skill  and  labour  are  also 
needed  in  the  division  and  planting  of  the  young 
Violets.  Each  good  growing  centre  should  be  so 
separated  from  the  mass  as  to  have  growing  roots 
attached ;  the  nearer  the  latter  are  to  the  base 
of  the  shootlets  the  better.  The  plants  should 
also  be  planted  firmly  up  to  the  base  of  the  offset. 
The  next  considerations  affect  space  or  area  devoted 
to  the  Violets,  and  this  includes  site,  soil,  distance 
apart,  &c.  As  to  site,  all  have  been  recommended 
from  direct  south  to  due  north,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  success  has  been  achieved  on  all 
aspects.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  considering  our 
infinite  variety  of  seasons  and  soils.  In  dry  seasons 
probably  the  finest  Violets  might  be  grown  on  a 
north  border ;  in  wet  ones  on  a  south ;  and  the 
same  might  be  affirmed  of  light  and  heavy  soils 
respectively.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  ^'iolets 
are  grown  in  the  open  ground  without  help  or 
hindrance  from  artificial  sites  or  shelters. 

Neither  is  the  A'iolet  very  particular  about  soils, 
provided  they  are  not  too  light  nor  too  rich,  On 
the  first  they  are  apt  to  succumb  to  thrips  and  spider, 
or  to  be  destroyed  by  drought;  on  the  latter  they 
run  to  an  excess  of  leafage.  Common  kitchen  gar- 
den soil  should  have  no  manure  added  for  a  crop  of 
A'iolet  plants.  As  to  distance  apart,  that  may  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
variety  grown,  and  amount  of  space  at  command. 
To  make  the  most  and  best  of  Violets  on  a  limited 
area,  they  may  be  planted  quincunx  fashion  a  foot 
apart;  where  ground  is  more  plentiful  and  the  soil 
is  richer,  in  rows  !.'<  inches  or  2  feet  asunder  and -a 
foot  or  1.5  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row." 
They  are  mostly  grown  too  close  together.  By 
allowing  greater  space  the  plants  ripen  earlier  and 
more  thoroughly ;  every  interstice  of  clear  soil  be- 
comes in  fact  a  warming-pan,  and  thus  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  Violet  plot  is  higher  where  the  plants 
are  thin  than  where  they  are  thick.  These  clear' 
spaces  also  favour  the  other  important  processes  of 
culture,  such  as  the  persistent  picking  off  of  the 
runners  and  the  frequent  scarifying  of  the  surface. 
With  a  loose  surface  and  a  fair  depth  of  garden  soil' 
or  sound  loam  Violet  plants  will  seldom  need  water- 
ing. Should,  however,  long  periods  of  drought  set. 
in,  the  Violets  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag  or  become 
flaccid,  for  the  double  reason  that  they  have  no 
time  to  lose,  and  also  inasmuch  as  severe  flagging  is 
almost  invariably  succeeded  by  red  spider  or  thrips, 
and  either  of  these  is  fatal  to  perfect  ^'iolet  culture.. 

Finally,  change  the  A'iolet  ground  every  year,  for 
though  'S'iolets  are  not  so  prone  to  earth-sickness  as 
Roses  and  some  other  flowers,  yet  they  do  suffer 
from  it,  and  hence  the  importance  of  giving  them 
fresh  growing  quarters  annually.  There  is  little  to 
add  concerning  varieties.  Odoratissima,  Victoria 
Regina,  and  The  Czar  are  still  the  finest  singles,  and- 
Comte  de  Brazza  (white),  Marie  Louise,  and  the' 
Neapolitan  the  finest  doubles  for  general  purposes.^ 
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There  are  a  good  many  other  names,  but  I  would, 
respectfully  invite  cultivators  to  better  if  they  can 
these  six  sterling;  varieties.  D.  T.  ¥. 


The  Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia  echioides). — 
Why  is  this  called  the  Prophet  Flovi-er  ?  At  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  a 
fine  pan  of  this,  laden  vrith  yellow  flowers  with 
black  spots,  %vas  shown,  and  it  was  very  effective. 
It  was  curious  to  note  that  the  black  spots,  which 
are  quite  distinct  in  the  young  flowers,  almost  dis- 
appear in  a  few  d.ays,  leaving  only  faint  marks 
behind.  In  this  respect  it  might  appropriately  be 
termed  the  vanishing  flower.  Mr.W.  E.  Gumbleton 
stated  that  to  grow  it  successfully  it  should  be 
planted  on  a  dry  spot. — R.  D. 

Single  white  Auriculas. — I  am  told  this  is 
somewhat  plentiful  in  Scotland.  Can  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  tell  me  if  it  is  so?  I  do  not  mean 
the  pretty  little  snow-white  Primula  nivea,  which 
is  sometimes  termed  a  white  Auricula,  and  offered 
as  such.  I  have  one  that  I  got  from  Belgium  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  double  variety,  but  the  flowers  are 
only  partly  double,  scarcely  semi-double,  and  many 
of  them  quite  single,  white,  but  yet  not  so  white  as 
those  of  P.  nivea.  Is  the  Scotch  white  Auricula 
similar  to  this  ?  I  have  raised  a  few  seedlings  from 
it,  but  as  yet  failed  to  get  anything  of  a  similar 
character.  It  is  a  good  grower  and,  on  the  whole, 
free  of  bloom.  I  name  my  best  double  Auriculas, 
and  I  call  this  Bridesmaid, — R.  D. 

Varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi.— A  goodly 
number  of  these  were  brought  forward  at  the 
Regent's  Park  exhibition,  and  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  instituting  comparisons.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain ;  we  have  too  many  of  the  character 
of  P.  Sieboldi  laoiniata,  still  one  of  the  best  and 
most  distinct.  Mrs.  Geggie  is  in  much  the  same 
way,  but  paler  in  colour,  and  it  is  slightly  laciniated 
on  the  edges.  Magenta  Queen  is  also  very  similar. 
Vivid  is  smaller  and  brighter,  still  of  the  same 
character,  and  also  laciniated.  Thus  we  get  four 
that  largely  resemble  each  other.  A  fine  and  dis- 
tinct variety  is  to  be  found  in  Brilliant,  bright 
magenta  in  colour,  with  stout,  flat,  circular  flowers. 
Pearl  is  a  good  white,  stout,  and  well  formed,  with 
the  slightest  tint  of  lilac  on  the  reverse  of  the  seg- 
ments. Lilacina  marginata,  the  bright  lilac  flowers 
being  margined  with  a  pale  colour,  is  very  pretty 
and  distinct ;  and  Charmer,  pale  rosy  lilac,  is  very 
good  also.  Add  to  these  four,  laciniata  and 
purpurea,  a  fine  stout,  well-formed  pale  purple 
variety,  and  an  excellent  half-dozen  is  thereby 
furnished.  They  are  a  sadly  neglected,  but  yet  a 
beautiful  and  satisfying  class  of  hardy  Primidas. — 
R.  D. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


of  how  to  annoy  man.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  act  is 
rather  due  to  a  search  for  moisture  when  the  weather  is  dry. 
With  thousands  of  plants  blooming  profusely  almost  close  to 
the  trees  which  the  birds  frequent,  still  not  a  bloom  has 
been  touched  this  year.  A  ditch  with  plenty  of  water  in  it 
is  close  by. — A.  D. 


Prostrate  Phloxes-— Some  of  these  were  seen  to  the 
be>t  advantage  at  the  Hegent's  Park  Exhibition  in  the  form 
of  bold  masses  In  pans.  They  demonstrated  how  admira- 
bly they  are  adapted  for  the  summits  of  rockwork,  and  in- 
deed in  any  position  suitible  tor  them.  The  three  shown  on 
this  occasion  were  amiena,  pale  rosy  pink  ;  Nelsoni,  white  ; 
and  frondosa,  palo  pink  ;  alt  very  free  indeed.— R.  D. 

Allium  Hermettl  prandiflorum  — I  received  last 
autumn  from  Messrs.  Ant.  Boozen  &  Sons,  of  Haarlem,  some 
bulbs  of  this  fine  variety,  whioh  I  think  is  destined  to  sup- 
plant A.  neapolitanum  as  a  winter-flowering  plaut.  It  is 
more  robust  and  more  floriferous  ;  the  umbels  are,  I  thmk, 
larger  and  the  individu.al  flowers  tiner  ;  it  comes  in  qviite  as 
early,  if  not  earlier,  and  is  altogether  a  very  desirable  plant. 
— Delta. 

Allium  grandiflorum  — Thisalso  I  received  at  the  same 
time.  It  has  large  handsome  foliage  ;  the  flower-stom  has 
already  gone  up  3  feet  and  more,  but  the  flowers  have  not 
yet  opened.  If  it  coi  responds  to  leaves  and  stem  it  ought  to 
be  something  good,  but  most  of  the  Alliums  are  disappoint- 
ing,— Delta. 

Stonecrop  in  baskets.— This  mak(«  a  capital  carpet 
plant  for  haoging  baskets  of  hardy  plants.  We  use  the  small- 
leaved  I^ionymus,  Vincas,  or  Periwinkles,  and  many  other 
plants  for  tilling  baskets,  and  there  Is  not  a  more  useful 
plant  for  surf  acing  them  than  the  hardy  Stouecrops,  or  Sedums. 
If  put  in  at  the  base  bottom  upwards,  it  does  away  with  any 
need  for  Moss,  and  soon  spreads  into  a  living  covering  of  ver- 
dant green,  covered  in  early  summer  with  innumerable  heads 
of  yellow  flowers. — J.  G.  H. 

Primroses  and  soarrows.  — It  is  very  odd  th.at  with 
swarms  of  sparrows  about  this  place  yet  I  have  been  troubled 
with  their  attacks  on  Primroses  only  once.  I  have  thought 
the  action  is  not  duo  to  wantonness,  because  that  would  be 
crediting  thj  birds  with  special  tntolligesce  and  a  knowledge 
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HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 
A  BATCH  of  these  plants  in  full  flower  at  the 
present  time  is  very  useful  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, succeeding  the  Cinerarias,  and  coming  in 
just  before  the  bulk  of  the  Pelargoniums.  We  do 
not  see  these  Calceolarias  generally  grown  well  in 
private  places,  as  oftentimes  they  have  to  share 
positions  in  houses  with  other  subjects  quite 
unsuited  to  them.  Treated  in  this  way  they 
generally  fall  a  prey  to  greenfly,  which  is  their 
greatest  enemy.  To  have  them  in  bloom  by  the 
first  of  the  month  the  sowing  of  the  seed  is 
generally  deferred  too  long ;  thus  sufficient  time  for 
the  plants  to  grow  to  a  good  size  before  they  are 
required  is  not  allowed.  The  flowers  in  a  cut  state 
do  not  last  a  long  time,  but  the  plants  when  used 
for  the  decoration  of  the  dwelling-house  and  placed 
so  that  they  receive  a  fair  amount  of  light  are  very 
showy  and  most  interesting,  as  the  colours  vary 
much  when  seed  is  procured  from  a  good  strain. 
The  habit  of  growth,  compared  to  what  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  is  also  so  much  improved  by 
careful  selection,  as  to  render  this  plant  mucli 
more  desirable  in  every  way.  To  have  the  plants 
in  full  flower  by  the  end  of  April  or  early  in 
May,  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  large 
pans  about  the  first  week  in  June,  using  a  com- 
post of  half  peat  and  leaf  mould,  adding  to  this  a 
plentiful  supply  of  silver  sand,  the  whole  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  By  sowing  the  seed  thinly 
the  seedlings  do  not  grow  up  weakly,  a  circum- 
stance to  be  avoided,  as  a  sturdy  growth  at  the 
start  makes  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  the  future.  Many  causes  of  failure  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  might  be 
traced  to  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry  during  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  If  the  soil  is  moist  no 
water  will  be  required  for  a  time,  but  when  water  is 
required  it  should  be  allowed  to  soak  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  until  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly 
moist,  care  being  taken  not  to  wash  the  seed  off  the 
surface.  Thoroughly  drain  the  pan  by  filling  it 
three  parts  full  of  crocks,  and  over  these  place  a 
layer  of  rough  leaves,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  in  the 
pan  and  maintaining  an  even  surface  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  rim.  Upon  this  surface  sow  the 
seed  thinly,  gently  pressing  it  down,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  white  sand,  which  favours  the  quick 
germination  of  the  seed  and  induces  a  quick  root- 
ing of  the  plants.  Over  the  surface  of  the  pan 
place  a  square  of  glass,  covering  the  same  with 
Moss,  which  assists  in  retaining  the  moisture  in  the 
pan,  or  a  piece  of  slate,  which  preserves  the 
moisture  better  than  glass,  may  be  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  pan.  Place  the  pan  in  a  cold  frame 
behind  a  north  wall.  The  seed  will  quickly 
germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear 
above  the  soil  admit  air  by  slightly  tilting  the  glass 
on  one  side  and  removing  the  shading,  and  if  slates 
have  been  used,  substitute  glass.  As  growth 
progresses  remove  the  glass  entirely,  and  give  a 
little  air  to  the  frame.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  them  carefully 
into  other  pans  about  1  inch  apart,  using  the  same 
kind  of  soil  with  the  addition  of  some  loam,  sifting 
all  fine  as  before.  Return  them  to  the  frame,  and 
keep  close  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  have  taken 
to  the  new  soil.  Gently  dew  the  plants  overhead 
with  tcpiil  water,  and  admit  air  gradually  as  growth 
proceeds. 

When  the  leaves  touch  each  other  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  their  first  shift  into  pots 
2.'r  inches  in  diameter,  using  rather  more  loam 
and  not  sitting  the  soil  so  fine  ;  return  the 
plants  when  potted  to  the  frame.  By  keeping 
the  frame  under  a  north  wall  during  the  summer 
months  shading  is  dispensed  with — an  important 
item  in   the   culture  of   those  plants,   as  it  often 


happens  that  when  the  frame  is  placed  in  a  sunny 
position  sufficient  moisture  is  not  maintained 
about  the  plants,  and  they  fall  a  prey  to  green 
fly,  which,  if  not  quickly  eradicated,  soon  cripples 
the  plants  to  such  an  extent  that  they  hardly  ever 
retain  that  vigour  which  is  essential  to  success. 
During  the  summer  months  a  damp  atmosphere 
within  the  frame  must  be  preserved,  the  plants 
standing  upon  a  thick  bed  of  coal  ashes.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
before  they  are  in  the  least  pot-bound,  shift 
them  to  a  larger  size,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  until  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots.  Some 
of  these  may  be  10  inches  across  if  large  specimens 
are  required,  while  they  will  so  vary  in  size  that 
some  will  remain  in  (j-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
are  very  useful  for  decoration  in  various  ways. 
After  the  first  shift  the  soil  may  have  more 
turfy  loam  and  a  small  quantity  of  horse  manure 
partly  decomposed  added  to  the  previous  mixture, 
and  leaving  out  some  of  the  peat.  For  the  final 
potting,  which  usually  takes  place  in  January  when 
the  plants  are  in  their  winter  quarters,  the  compost 
should  be  as  follows ;  One  part  good  fibrous  loam  of 
a  light  character,  one  part  leaf-mould  and  partly 
decomposed  horse  manure,  half  a  part  of  peat, 
some  finely  ground  bones,  some  charcoal  and  sand, 
using  all  in  a  rough  state,  and  potting  lightly.  Do 
not  place  the  plants  deeper  in  the  pots  than  previ- 
ously, as  sometimes,  owing  to  an  excess  of  moisture, 
they  damp  off  at  the  collars. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  or  sooner  should 
the  weather  be  cold  and  dull,  the  plants  will  be 
benefited  by  a  change  of  quarters,  viz.,  by  placing 
them  where  they  will  obtain  more  light  and  a 
little  sun.  Still  resort  to  shading  them  if  the 
sun  be  very  strong,  and  admit  air  freely  to  the 
plants  by  tilting  the  lights,  gently  syringing  them 
overhead  every  evening.  Retain  them  in  this  posi- 
tion as  far  into  the  month  of  October  as  is  safe, 
covering  the  frames  each  night  in  case  of  an  early 
frost  injuring  them.  When  the  plants  are  not  con- 
sidered safe  in  the  frame,  or  at  all  liable  to  lose 
their  foliage  by  damp,  remove  them  to  a  cool  house 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  so  that  frost  does 
no  harm.  Beyond  this  no  fire-heat  will  be  required, 
beyond  an  occasional  warming  of  the  pipes,  to  dis- 
pel damp  during  foggy  or  damp  weather.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  watering  them.  Never 
water  unless  it  is  required,  and,  if  possible,  always 
use  soft  or  rain  water  in  a  tepid  state.  When  tlie 
plants  are  thoroughly  established  in  their  flowering 
pots,  some  stimulant  will  be  an  advantage.  Nothing 
is  better  than  occasional  doses — say,  every  second 
time  water  is  required — of  weak  liquid  manure, 
that  from  sheep  or  cow  manure  being  the  best. 
Early  in  March  the  flower-stems  will  begin  to  throw 
up  above  the  foliage  ;  these  will  require  some  sup- 
port, which  is  best  done  by  placing  to  each  a 
small  stake.  By  training  the  flower-stems  in  an 
outward  direction,  those  growing  from  the  middle 
of  the  plant  will  have  room  to  develop  thoroughly, 
and  thus  prolong  the  display  and  preserve  the 
colours  in  their  proper  character.  A  light  shading 
should  be  placed  over  the  glass,  as  the  richer  colours 
quickly  lose  their  brilliancy  under  a  hot  sun  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May. 

If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  or 
dry  at  the  roots,  they  seldom  regain  their  natural 
vigour.  When  there  are  any  signs  of  greenfly  on  the 
leaves,  smoke  the  plants  with  Tobacco  in  the  even- 
ing, and  again  in  the  morning,  as  the  second  appli- 
cation will  effectually  destroy  any  that  may  be  left 
alive  from  the  first  dose.  After  this,  give  the  plants 
a  good  washing  with  the  syringe,  which  will  leave 
all  sweet  and  clean.  E.  M. 


Agathsea  cselestis  (Blue  Daisy). — Now  that 
Daisy-like  flowers  are  so  jiopular,  this  plant  is  far 
more  extensively  grown  than  was  the  case  some 
years  ago.  It  is  a  most  accommodating  subject, 
and  may  be  had  in  bloom  throughout  the  year  with 
but  the  simplest  treatment.  The  pretty  pale  blue 
star-like  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on 
long  wiry  stalks,  so  that  when  cut  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  many  arrangements.  Not  only  is  it  useful 
for  cutting  from,  but  it  may  be  grown  into  neat 
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little  bushes,  and  is  then  valuable  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  To  succeed  with  this  Agathaja  an<l  thus 
obtain  a  supply  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter, 
cuttings  must  be  struck  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, and,  after  the  first  shift,  plunged  outdoors. 
They  must  be  pinched  back  frequently,  and,  as  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots,  shifted  into  larger  ones,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  it  they  have  been 
carefully  attended  to,  the  plants  of  this  Agathica 
will  be  in  the  shape  of  neat  little  bushes  full  of 
tlower-buds.  In  the  warm  end  of  a  greenhouse,  or 
in  a  structure  kejit  at  an  intermediate  temperature, 
they  will  flower  throughout  the  winter,  and  some  of 
our  plants  that  had  been  flowering  till  the  end  of 
JIarch  were  slightly  shortened  back  and  given  a 
good  dressing  with  Clay's  Fertiliser,  the  consequence 
being  that  they  broke  strongly  into  growth,  and  are 
again  thickly  studded  with  bloom. — H.  P. 


RESTING  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

I  DO  not  in  the  least  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
description  of  the  fine  pots  of  Eucharis  at  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  but  unless  "  R.  D."  (p.  410)  has  either 
been  wrongly  informed  or  has  blundered  sadly,  Mr. 
Roberts  will  not  long  be  able  to  point  to  such  a 
valuable  stock  of  this  popular  flower.  This  is 
"  R.  D.'s"  extraordinary  version  of  the  Gunnersbury 
treatment: — 

Mr.  Roberts  sbites  that  the  secret  of  growing  Evicharis  is 
that  when  a  young  leaf  comes  up,  a  flower.stem  will  be  sure 
to  follow,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  appear  the  plants 
should  be  dried  off  and  the  flower-stem  comes  up. 

This  may  be  correct  enough  as  far  as  the  leaf  form- 
ing prior  to  the  flower-stem  appearing,  and  in  the 
case  of  well-grown  bulbs  as  many  as  three  or  more 
flower-stems  may  be  obtained  in  one  year.  By  all 
means  grow  them  in  a  high  temperature,  with 
plenty  of  room  and  shade,  and  if  not  often  potted 
they  must  also  have  abundance  of  water  and  fre- 
quent supplies  of  soot  water  or  other  liquid  manure. 
To  dry  them  off,  however,  "  as  soon  as  the  young 
leaves  appear,"  is  simply  suicidal.  It  ought  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  leaves  must  largely  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  of  the  bulbs  as  well  as 
the  formation  of  the  flower-stems,  and  instead, 
therefore,  of  crippling  these,  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  properly  develop  them. 

The  withholding  water  from  well-established 
plants  for  a  short  time,  or  say  giving  only  sufficient 
for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  to  prevent  flag- 
ging, may  safely  be  practised  by  experienced  culti- 
vators, flower-stems  showing  in  abundance  directly 
after  they  are  started  again.  A  slightly  reduced  tem- 
perature for  about  the  same  time,  accompanied  with 
rather  less  water  at  the  roots,  followed  by  re-introduc- 
tion to  strong  heat,  •will  excite  the  plants  into  flowering 
equally  as  well.  In  either  case  this  rest  ought  not 
to  be  enforced  before  the  last  batch  of  leaves  is 
fully  matured,  or  anything  but  satisfactory  results 
would  be  the  consequence.  In  the  majority  of 
gardens  in  this  country  the  Eucharis  are  not  strongly 
established  in  their  pots,  and  I  hold  that  unless  they 
are  root-bound,  or  at  any  rate  approaching  that  state, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  drying  off  ought  to  be 
attempted,  and  that  aU  advice  to  the  contrary  given 
by  inexperienced  persons  is  calculated  to  do  much 
harm.  All  the  time  there  is  fresh  soil  for  the  roots 
to  occupy  they  are  active,  and  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  remain  so.  Dry  them  off  and  there 
is  the  almost  certainty  of  the  bulk  of  them  perish- 
ing, and  the  mite  or  other  insects  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy. Subjecting  weakly  plants  to  a  temperature 
ranging  from  60°  to  50°  is  also  an  unwise  proceed- 
ing, as  this  also  seriously  checks  root  action.  After 
all  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  even  advisable  to 
dry  off  a  lot  of  strong  plants  unless  a  large  quantity 
of  bloom  is  required  at  a  given  time.  We  have  a 
small  house  devoted  principally  to  Eucharis,  and 
are  very  rarely  without  a  few  flowers,  while  at 
intervals  a  fairly  large  quantity  is  open  at  one  time, 
yet  there  is  no  drying  off.  The  very  variableness  of 
a  climate  seems  capable  of  affording  all  the  excite- 
ment needed  to  induce  them  to  flower  any  time 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months. 
A  spell  of  dull  cold  weather  followed  by  the  oppo- 
site will  frequently  cause  all  to  flower  that  are  in  a 
fit  state  to  do  so.    The  flower-stems  of  various  bul- 


bous-rooted plants  are  frequently  formed  in  an 
embryo  state  many  weeks  before  they  show  them- 
selves, and  a  little  excitement  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  bring  them  forward.  This  I  have  repeatedly 
discovered,  and  the  drying  off  such  plants  as  Eu- 
charises,  Crinums,  Vallotas,  and  AmarjUis  is  there- 
fore an  uncalled-for  proceeding,  and  is  more  often 
than  not  responsible  for  what  is  attributed  to  the 
attack  of  mites  and  other  insects.  I  repeat  other 
insects,  for  mites  are  not  the  only  tiny  insects  to 
be  found  in  unhealthv  Eucharis  and  Vallota  bulbs. 

W.  I. 


LARGE-LEAVED  PANICUM. 

(PANICDM    PLIC.4.TCX.) 

In  this  genus  are  numerous  large,  and  in  some 
cases  gigantic  Grasses.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
portions  of  the  globe,  but  many  are  robust 
enough  to  stand  our  climate  during  the  summer. 
The  variety,  P.  plicatum,  of  which  the  annexed 
woodcut  gives  a  good  idea,  is,  like  many  others 
in  the  genus,  very  useful  for  mixing  among 
flowering  plants  in  the  conservatory  or  for 
cutting  from  ;  although  it  may  be  planted  out 
during  the  stimmer  months,  it  will  be  found  to 
do  best  under  cultivation  in  pots.     To  succeed 


The  large-leaved  Panicum  (Panicum  plicatum). 

with  it,  it  must  be  grown  in  heat,  more  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  months.  As  it  is  of  a 
free  rooting  character  it  requires  to  be  grown  in 
good  sandy  loam  to  allow  of  the  water,  with 
which  it  must  be  liberally  supplied,  to  pass 
away  freely.  There  is  a  variety  with  varie- 
gated foliage  called  niveo-vittatum.  Both 
may  be  increased  by  seed  and  division  of  the 
roots.  The  plants,  however,  raised  from  seed 
are  the  best.  X. 


mtraria  cocoinea. — Among  greenhouse  shrubs 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  and  at 
the  same  time  but  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  this  South  American  plant, 
which  isnow  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
and,  consequently,  is  nearly  hardy,  but  to  be  seen 
at  its  best,  must  be  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
It  forms  a  much-branched  bush,  in  general  charac- 
ters not  unlike  a  slender-habited  Fuchsia ;  while 
the  bright  red  urn-shaped  blossoms  are  borne  in 
great  profusion.  It  succeeds  best  where  shaded 
from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  when  grown  in  an 
open  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  As  the  roots  are  by  no  means  vigorous, 
thorough  drainage  must  be  ensured,  especially  if  it 
be  planted  out,  for  this  Mitraria  is  a  good  pillar 


plant  where  subjects  not  more  than  6  feet  high  are 
required.  It  may  also  be  grown  as  a  pot  specimen 
and  turned  outside  during  the  summer,  but  for  that 
a  shady  place  should  be  chosen  as  the  foliage  is  apt 
to  become  yellow  if  exposed.  Cuttings  of  it  strike 
root  readily  enough  during  the  growing  season  if 
the  young  shoots  are  taken  and  treated  as  Fuchsias 
and  simifar  subjects.  They  will  take  longer  than  a 
Fuchsia  to  strike,  but,  provided  good  cuttings  are 
obtained,  success  will  in  most  cases  foUow.^ — H.  P. 


A  PROFITABLE  HOUSE. 

Occasionally  we  meet  individuals  who  maintain 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  fruit  and  flowers 
well  together,  and  now  and  then  we  read  as  much 
in  the  gardening  periodicals.  I,  too,  much  prefer 
to  have  houses  as  far  as  possible  devoted  to  one  or 
two  subjects,  but  having  in  bygone  times  been 
obliged  to  adopt  more  makeshift  practices,  am  well 
aware  how  profitably  a  small  forcing  house  can  be 
utilised  on  the  mixed  system.  In  quite  a  small 
span-roofed  house  I  have  grown  good  and  con- 
tinuous crops  of  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons, 
with  a  few  Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants  under- 
neath, while  the  next  compartment  was  shared  by 
Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and  Stephanotis.  The  Cucum- 
bers were  planted  in  a  central  pit,  the  Melons  were 
disposed  along  the  south  front  of  the  house,  being 
grown  in  large  pots  plunged  in  a  hotbed  of  leaves, 
while  the  Tomatoes  were  planted  in  boxes  and 
occupied  the  ends  of  the  house.  The  Vines  were 
planted  in  a  front  pit,  and  being  well  attended  to 
at  the  roots  soon  took  possession  of  the  soil  and 
perfected  heavy  crops  of  comparatively  large 
bunches.  The  white  varieties  coloured  well,  but 
the  black  sorts, including  Hamburghs  andAlicantes, 
were  more  remarkable  for  their  flavour  than  for 
finish.  They  were  only  fi-uited  once,  then  thrown 
away,  and  their  places"  at  once  occupied  with  late 
Tomatoes;  these  in  their  turn  having  to  make  way 
for  more  Vines  grown  in  pots  in  another  house. 
The  Stephanotis  was  grown  in  a  tub  and  completely 
covered  the  north  side  of  the  house,  the  A'ines  being 
given  the  southern  half  of  the  roof.  Tomatoes 
occupied  one  end,  as  in  the  other  compartment. 
There  was  no  staging  under  the  Stephanotis,  but  on 
the  concrete  floor  were  grown  Ferns,  Pandanuses, 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other  plants.  Everything 
succeeded  surprisingly  well,  but  all  needed  and  re- 
ceived close  attention,  each  being  kept  in  its  place 
and  as  clean  as  possible.  I  never  had  a  better  sup- 
plv  of  Stephanotis  flowers,  nor  did  the  little  front 
aii-  given  by  night  and  plenty  of  top  air  by  day 
when  the  Grapes  were  colouring  seriously  check  its 
growth.  Some  of  the  Tomatoes  were  exhibited 
successfully  at  the  London  shows,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  "to  surpass  them  sinCe.  Smooth,  round 
sorts  being  principally  grown,  these  are  invariably 
more  liable  to  crack  before  they  are  ripe,  but  by 
cutting  directly  they  commence  to  colour,  cracking 
is  anticipated  and  the  fniit  will  ripen  quite  as  well 
on  a  warm  shelf,  the  precaution  being  taken  to 
shade  them  from  bright  sunshine.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  Cucumber  house,  and  the  moist  atmo- 
sphere also  maintained,  suit  Jlelons  equally  as  weU 
as  Cucumbers,  and  should  the  former  crack  when 
ripening  they  may  be  cut  and  ripened  off  the  plant. 
In  this  neighbourhood  a  gentleman  who  takes  a 
verv  active  interest  in  his  garden  grows  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  in  one  house  than  I  have  ever 
attempted,  and  his  success  is  noteworthy  and  ought 
to  encourage  others  similarly  situated  to  persevere 
in  the  direction  I  shall  endeavour  to  plainly  point 
out.  The  house  under  notice  is  span-roofed,  and 
about  IG  feet  wide.  It  runs  from  north  to  south, 
and  adjoins  a  greenhouse.  Every  ray  of  sunshine 
appears  to  reach  it,  and  in  addition  it  is  well  heated. 
There  is  a  central  brick  pit  and  side  stages.  The 
end  of  the  house  is  entirely  covered  with  a  plant  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  the  roots  being  confined  to 
a  good  sized  pot.  In  one  comer  stands  a  strong 
pot  plant  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  this,  only  very 
lio-htly  trained,  flowers  abundantly  for  several 
m'onths.  In  the  opposite  comer  a  pot  plant  of 
Allamanda  Hendersoni  is  grown,  and  this  also 
flowers  early  and  late.  A  Dipladenia  amabilis  occu- 
pies the  corner  next  the  greenhouse,  but  its  treat- 
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ment  not  being  quite  so  well  understood,  it  almost 
failed.     On  the  staging  along  the  west  side  o£  the 
house  were  grown  a  number  of  Tomatoes  in  pots, 
these  being  trained  up  the  roof  a  length  of  about 
3  feet.     The  true  Dwarf  Orangefield  is  the  variety 
preferred,  and  rightly  so,  it  being  of  really  dwarf 
habit,  is  very  prolific,  no  difficulty  being  experienced 
in  setting  a  heavy  crop ;  the  fruit  ripen  quickly  and 
are  of  good  flavour.    It  is  neither  a  large  nor  showy 
variety,  but  connoisseurs  consider  it  superior  to  all 
in  point  of  quality.     On  the  opposite,  or  east  side, 
early  Cucumbers  are  grown,  these  also  being  in  pots 
and  not  trained  more  than  5  feet  up  the  roof.   Tele- 
graph is  the  sort  grown,  the  fruit  being  available  in 
March,   and  up  to  the  time  when  they  are  plen- 
tiful    in     frames,     when    they    are     cleared    out 
and  their  places  occupied  by  late  Melons.     For  the 
latter  the  staging  is  removed,  and  small  pits  are 
formed  over  the  pipes  with  loose  bricks.     Planted 
early   in  June,  in   good   loamy  soil,  these   Melons 
grow  rapidly,  and  yield  many  good  fruit  early  in 
August  or  during  September.     The  varieties  pre- 
ferred for  this  position  are  Hero  of  Lockinge  and 
Blenheim  Orange ;  but  for  the  central  pit,  which  is 
planted  with  Melons  early  in  April,  such  sorts  as 
Longleat  Perfection  and   Eastnor   Castle  are  pre- 
ferred.    Four  plants  are  put  out  in  nothing  but  rich 
loam,  this  being  warmed  by  bottom-heat  pipes.    All 
side  shoots  are  rubbed  oft  till  the   roof  trellis  is 
reached,  when  they  are  allowed  to  spread  at  will, 
fruit  being  set  as  soon  as  jiossible,  and  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  secure  a  good  succession.    They  receive 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  occasional  light 
surfacings  of  manure.     I  have  seen  several  very  fine 
Melons  out  from  this  house ;  they  are  frequently  too 
large,  in  fact,  but  the  quality  is  always  good. 

When   Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,   Allamandas,   and 
Bougainvilleas  are  grown  in  pots,  they  require  to 
be  closely  looked  after,  a  few  hours'  neglect  almost 
ruining  them.     There  ought  always  to  be  a  tank  of 
water   in   the  house,   and  this   convenient   supply 
largely  contributes  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Cucumbers  should  be  lightly  cropped  and  top- 
dressed  with  turfy  loam  occasionally,  and  then,  if 
otherwise  well  attended  to,  overhead  syriagings  and 
•slight   shading   included,   they   will    remain    in   a 
healthy  bearing  state  for  many  weeks.     Tomatoes 
in   pots,  which   are   also   much   benefited   by   top- 
dressings,  require  plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure, 
and  will  not  be  injured  in  any  way  by  overhead 
.syringings.     Whatever  number  of  main  stems  arc 
laid  in,  all  should  have  the  side  shoots  kept  closely 
rubbed  out,  the  foliage   being   quite   sufficient   to 
swell  the  stems  and  the  fruit.     Moreover,  they  re- 
quire plenty  of  light,  and  if  all  the  side  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow,  these  would  soon  smother  each 
other  as  well  as  the  clusters  of  flowers.    What 
stopping  or  thinning  out  is  neces.sary  in  the  case 
of  Melons  should  be  done  early,  as  if  the  superfluous 
growths  are  allowed  to  remain,  so  as  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  knife,  the  wounds  may  not  heal  readily. 
A  little  powdered  quicklime  or  Portland  cement  will 
dry  a  wound  or  any  canker  in  the  stem,  and  thereby 
save  the  life  of  a  plant.     Stephanotises,  with  their 
roots  confined  in  a  pot,  require  plenty  of  water  and 
weak  liquid  manure,  especially  when  growing  and 
flowering   freely,   and   these,   it   well  attended  to, 
'will   yield   surprising     quantities   of     fine   trusses. 
Allamandas   must  be   thinly   trained,   and    as    at 
each   flowering    point    they   form    two    or    three 
side  shoots,  these  should  be  reduced  to  one  or  two 
at  the  most,  and  these  being  laid  in  will  duly  form 
other  flower-spikes.     On  no  account  should  these 
spikes  bo  cut,  as  they  continue  to  lengthen  and 
flower  all  through  the  season.     The  plants  require 
abundance  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  and  with- 
out  it  they  soon   become   unsightly   and   useless. 
Bougainvilleas  and  Allamandas  soon  take  posses- 
sion of  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  and  old  cow 
manure,  and  the  former  also  must  have  plenty  of 
water  and  liquid  manure,  as  well  as  frequent  over- 
head syringings — red  spider  if  allowed  to  gain  a 
foothold  soon  spoiling  the  foliage.     Dryness  at  the 
roots  will  also  cause  them  to  shed  nearly  all  their 
leaves.     Dipladenias    should    have    very   different 
'treatment.     They  require  a  rough  peaty  compost — 
no  loam  being  used — plenty  of  drainage,  and  com- 


paratively small  pots.  Water  must  be  given  very 
cautiously,  an  overdose  quickly  spoiling  the  plants. 
Such  varieties  as  Brearleyana,  amabilis,  and 
Williamsi  are  most  beautiful,  but  the  more  easily 
grown  boliviensis  is  also  very  pretty,  and  can  be 
had  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  latter 
roots  more  freely,  and  therefore  requires  more  water, 
and  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  a  top- 
dressing  of  fibrous  peat  and  a  little  loam  and  old 
cow  manure  will  materially  assist  them. 

During  the  winter  the  house  just  alluded  to  is 
filled  with  Begonia  semperflorens,  Knowsleyana, 
Ingrami,  and  erecta  multiflora,  semi-double  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  a  few  Tea  Roses,  and  a  variety  of 
Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Altogether  it  is 
most  probable  no  plant  or  fruit  house  in  the  country 
gives  much  better  returns  for  the  outlay,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  never-ending  pleasure  to  the  proprietor. 

W.  I.  M. 


Helleborus  viridis  as  a  market  plant.— 

This  is  one  of  the  least  showy  of  the  Lenten  Roses, 
but  it  has  so  much  beauty  of  form,  that  it  would  be 
worth  a  place  in  gardens  even  if  it  gave  no  flowers 
at  all.  The  deep  green  shining  elegantly  divided 
foliage,  so  hardy  that  such  winters  as  the  past  one 
make  but  a  feeble  impression  on  it,  render  it  no 
mean  ornament  to  the  outdoor  garden  during  the 
winter  months.  As  regards  general  appearance,  it 
quite  equals  many  tender  fine-foliaged  plants  grown 
for  decoration,  and  I  have  often  wondered  tliat  it 
should  never  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  market 
growers  and  florists.  I  was  looking  the  other  day 
at  some  two-year-old  plants,  compact  specimens 
about  a  foot  high  with  thick  spreading  crowns  of 
foliage,  and  I  thought  how  attractive  they  would 
look  in  G-inch  pots,  and  how  likely  such  healthy 
little  specimens  would  be  to  find  favour  in  Covent 
Garden.  This  Hellebore  may  be  grown  as  a  market 
plant,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  employed  in  that 
way.  Were  I  growing  fine-leaved  plants  for  deco- 
ration I  should  certainly  give  Helleborus  viridis  a 
trial.— J.  C.  B. 

Acradenia. — A  genus  containing  a  solitary 
species,  belonging  to  the  Order  Rutaceaj,  tJie  chief 
distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  calyx  and 
corolla  in  fives ;  stamens  free,  not  joined  together, 
and  quite  smooth  ;  the  anthers  also  smooth  and 
destitute  of  any  appendage;  the  ovaries  close  to- 
gether and  enveloped  in  a  dense  woolly  covering,  and 
bearing  on  each  summit  a  small  gland  which  gives 
rise  to  its  name.  Itisarobust-growingijlant.produc- 
ingan  abundance  of  white  flowers  arranged  in  termi- 
nal, many-flowered  corymbs.  The  soil  best  adapted 
for  this  plant  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  latter  to  two  parts 
each  of  the  former,  A.  Franklinias  the  plant  in 
question,  is  named  after  the  late  Lady  Franklin, 
and,  apart  from  the  interest  which  its  name  inspires, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  greenhouse.  Stems 
and  branches  terete  and  rough  ;  leaves  opposite, 
trifoliate ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  somewhat  coarsely 
toothed  on  the  edges,  glandular  and  deep  green 
on  the  upper  side,  paler  below,  the  whole  plant 
diffusing  an  aromatic  perfume  when  rubbed ;  pe- 
duncles terminal,  forming  many-flowered  heads  of 
snow  white  blooms,  which  are  produced  during  the 
early  spring  months.  A  large  plant  of  it  may  now 
be  seen  in  bloom  planted  out  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  Native  of  the  district  around  Jlac- 
quarie  Harbour,  Tasmania. —  G. 


Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.— The  Maiden- 
hair Fern  which  for  so  many  years  has  held  the 
foremost  rank  in  supplying  foliage  for  bouquets  and 
other  forms  of  floral  decoration  appears  at  length 
to  have  met  with  a  formidable  rival.  The  Asparagus 
plumosus  will  undoubtedly  supplant  it  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  is"forthcoming.  At  present 
the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  doubtless  will  be  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  is  no  doubt  here  an  opportunity  for 
anyone  with  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  largely, 
holding  and  propagating  their  stock  for  a  year  or 
two  to  make  a  good  hit.  The  sudden  brisk  demand 
for  this  plant  will,  of  course,  send  up  the  price,  so 
that  the  buying  of  any  quantity  will  necessitate 
considerable  outlay.  The  speculation  would,  how- 
ever, be  sure  to  be  a  paying  one.  I  am  informed  that 
nearly  all  of  this  Asparagus  that  is  brought  into 
Covent  Garden  is  bespoken.  Those  market  growers 
who  cultivate  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  largely  will  be 
wise  if  they  gi'adually  substitute  the  Asparagus  for 
it.— J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Azalea  Miss  Jarrett.— This  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
James,  of  Lower  Xorwood,  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  as  a  new  variety.  The  flowers  are  of 
large  size,  stout,  and  fringed  on  the  edges,  with  slight  mark- 
ings of  lively  green  on  the  unper  segments.  It  is  a  very  free 
and  fine  variety,  but  whether  an  English  seedling  or  a  Con- 
tinental introduction  was  not  stated. — R.  D. 

Azalea  mollis  in  the  open— In  some  parts  of  Wales 
these  are  just  now  in  gicat  beauty  in  the  open  air.  Theyare 
charming  flowers,  and  are  a  grand  addition  to  Whitsuntide 
blossoms.  The  plants  are  in  no  way  shy  in  growth;  they 
are  bushy  .and  compact  in  habit,  and  the  profusion  of  their 
orange,  straw,  salmon,  rose,  and  other  coloured  blossoni=i 
attract  the  attention  and  command  the  admiration  of  all 
who  sec  them.  They  merit  far  more  attention  in  the  open 
than  they  have  yet  received.— Ca.mbrian. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Single  Peimulas.— Plants  that  have  been  raised 
from  seed  sown  some  time  since  will  now  be  large 
enough  for  pricking  off.  To  grow  Primulas  well  they 
must  be  kept  moving  freely  from  the  time  the  seed 
vegetates    until    they    come    into     flower,    as    if 
the  plants,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  get  into  a  stagnant  condition  they  will  not 
afterwards  make  up  the  lost  ground.     One  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  through  which  these  plants 
suffer  is  by  being  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
seed  pan,  where  their  roots  get  so  matted  and  en- 
tangled that  they  cannot    be    separated  without 
breakage,  and  their  leaves  become  drawn  through 
want  of  room.     The  usual  way  of  proceeding  is  to 
move   the  little  plants   singly  into  small   pots,  in 
which  they  remain  until  large  enough  for  trans- 
ferring to  those   in   which  they  are  intended   to 
flower;  but  a  better  method  is  to  prick  them  off  in 
shallow  boxes,  allowing  enough  room  for  them  to 
remain  in  these  without  the  leaves  overlapping  each 
other  until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
ferred  to  the   pots  in   which   they  are  to   flower. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  much  of  the  attention  in 
watering  which  such  things  when  in  little  pots  re- 
quire is  saved,  and  they  will  gain  much  more  size 
and  strength  in  a  given  time  than  when  confined  to 
pots,  whilst  the  facilities  which  the  boxes  give  in 
keeping  the  plants  raised  up  to  the  glass  are  much 
in   their  favour.     See   that  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
light  and  open  in  texture  to  admit  of  the  plants 
being  taken  up  without  breakage  of  the  roots  when 
the  time  comes  for  finally  potting  off.     Leaf-mould, 
rotten  manure,  and  fresh   loam  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  with  a  little  sand  added,  are  the  right 
materials  with  which  to  fill  the  boxes.     Abundance 
of  light,  free  admission  of  air,  with  a  thin  shade 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  are  the  necessary  conditions 
tor  securing  the  stout,  stocky  growth  so  essential  in 
a  well-grown  Primula.     A  little  more  seed  may  now 
be  sown,  the  plants  from  which  will  come  in  useful 
for  flowering  after  the  earliest  set  is  over. 

Semi-double  Primulas.  —  The  semi  -  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  Primula  are  deserving  of 
general  cultivation.  Seed  of  these  may  now  be 
obtained  in  the  various  different  shades  and  colours 
that  in  recent  times  have  appeared.  These  half 
double  kinds  come  sufficiently  true  to  their  respec- 
tive colours  to  be  relied  on.  The  points  in  their 
favour  are  that  they  are  better  growers  than  the 
double  sorts,  whilst"  their  flowers  are  much  more 
endm-ing,  especially  in  a  cut  state,  than  the  single 
varieties.  Their  cultivation  is  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  that  of  the  single  kinds. 

Double  Primulas.- These  may  be  propagated 
at  any  time  during  the  spring  and  summer  when 
side  shoots  in  right  condition  are  to  be  had.  If 
there  is  any  deficiency  of  stock,  more  should  be  put 
in  now.  There  is  less  danger  of  the  cuttings  suffer- 
ing through  damping  at  this  season  than  earlier  on. 
A  little  warmth  with  shade  and  a  moderately  con- 
fined, but  not  too  close,  atmosphere  are  necessary 
to  get  them  to  root.     Some  of  the  later  forms  that 
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luive  appeared  have  larger  flowers  thau  the  older 
kinds,  but  for  general  usefulness  when  well  managed 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  old  double  white  and 
its  slightly  ditferent  newer  variety  are  yet  beaten. 
The  size  "the  plants  attain  under  good  treatment 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  they  produce  are  un- 
equalled. Where  white  flowers  are  much  in  demand 
for  bouquets,  they  supply  material  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  when  there  are  not  many  things 
to  choose  from.  Where  largo  specimens  are  re- 
quired strong  established  plants  should  be  moved 
into  bigger  pots,  being  careful  afterwards  to  keep 
tliem  w-here  they  will  have  plenty  of  light,  as  when 
the  plants  get  large,  unless  the  growth  is  made 
under  conditions  that  will  ensure  its  being  strong 
and  robust,  the  stems  are  more  liable  to  sufter  from 
damp  in  autumn  and  winter  than  smaller  examples 
are. 

Lilies.— Old  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  that  have  got 
well  established  and  have  bloomed  several  seasons 
arc  much  more  to  be  depended  on  than  such  as  are 
newly  imported,  or  that  have  been  grown  for  a 
single  season,  as  it  not  unusually  happens  that  they 
grow  and  flower  the  iirst  summer  and  then  die  ; 
whereas,  with  fair  treatment,  when  once  the  bulbs 
have  got  over  the  severe  ordeal  inseparable  from 
their  long  voyage  and  the  long  time  during  which 
tliey  are  out  "of  the  soil,  they  go  on  thriving  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers.  This  species  of  Lily  submits 
fairly  well  to  forcing,  but  though  this  is  sometimes 
done,  I  look  on  it  as  a  mistake.  During  the  latter 
part  of  spring  the  number  of  plants  that  flower 
naturally  is  such  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
hurrying  on  the  Lily  in  question,  and  when  a 
healthy,  thriving  stock  of  it  is  obtained,  it  is 
better  policy  to  treat  it  in  a  way  that  will  keep 
the  plants  strong  and  vigorous,  rather  than 
flower  them  out  of  season.  As  has  before  been 
pointed  out  when  speaking  of  L.  auratum,  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  time  that  the  bulbs  flower. 
This  peculiarity  should  be  noted,  and  the  roots 
treated  accordingly,  having  the  earliest  to  come  in 
Iirst,  with  later  ones  to  follow.  The  continued 
healthy  condition  of  this  and  other  Lilies,  when 
subject  to  pot  culture,  is  much  dependent  on  the 
way  they  are  treated  during  the  time  they  are 
ma"king  growth ;  they  are  naturally  light-loving 
plants  that  do  not  like  being  located  where  their 
stems  and  leaves  become  drawn  and  weak.  From 
this  time,  when  the  danger  from  spring  frost  is 
past,  they  are  best  out  in  the  open  air  with  the 
pots  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  and  their  stems  safely 
secured  from  rough  winds,  and  for  this  reason  a 
fairly  sheltered  position  should  bo  chosen  for  them. 
For  late  summer  and  autumn  flowering  there  are 
no  Lilies  equal  to  the  different  varieties  of  L.  spe- 
ciosum.  These  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  L.  auratum  through  the  summer.  Amongst  the 
host  of  Lilies  now  in  cultivation  many  thrive  best 
and  are  only  fit  for  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
whilst  some,  like  L.  auratum,  L.  longiflorum,  and  L. 
speciosum,  succeed  better  in  pots.  By  selecting  a 
few  of  those  that  are  most  distinct  in  the 
character  of  their  flowers  a  succession  may  be 
had  in  bloom  from  the  first  months  of  the 
year  up  to  autumn,  beginning  with  the  earliest  and 
best  forcer,  L.  Harrisi,  to  be  followed  by  its  near 
ally,  L.  eximium,  which  is  the  best  of  the  older 
forms  of  L.  longiflorum,  as  it  produces  double  the 
number  of  flowers.  By  forcing  a  portion  of  the 
stock  of  this  sort,  and  having  others  to  come  on  in 
cool  quarters,  with  the  common  old  L.  candidum, 
also  grown  cool,  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
may  be  had  until  the  first  of  the  auratums  flower. 
Neither  should  the  stately  L.  giganteum  be  omitted, 
for  though,  in  common  with  many  other  Lilies,  it 
will  succeed  in  the  open  ground  in  some  localities, 
and  under  some  conditions  of  soil,  &c.,  it  is  still  a 
grand  object  in  a  pot.  So  grown  I  have  seen  it  far 
better  in  every  way  than  I  have  ever  met  with  it 
out  of  doors.  As  pot  plants  for  conservatory  decora 
tion  these  Lilies  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  whilst 
the  flowers  of  the  smaller-flowered  sorts  are  very 
useful  in  cut-flower  arrangements.  Plants  of  the 
earlier-flowering  kinds,  or  such  as  have  been  brought 
on  slowly  to  succeed  them,  must  be  well  cared  for, 
giving  them  plenty  of  light  and  attending  to  their 
wants  in  the  matter  of  water,  as  unless  strict  atten- 


tion is  given  to  these  points  until  the  leaves  and 
stems  die  down,  it  is  useless  to  expect  their  con- 
tinuing in  a  healthy,  vigorous  state. 

Brugmaxsias. — For  covering  the  back  wall  of  a 
large  cool  conservatory,  or,  still  better,  trained 
against  the  glass  at  one  end  of  a  house  of  this 
character,  Brugmansias  are  amongst  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  plants.  To  do  justice  to  them,  if  on  a 
back  wall,  the  structure  must  not  be  a  dark  one,  for 
if  deficient  in  light,  only  the  tops  of  the  plants  will 
flower  freely.  Vigorous-habited  plants,  as  the 
larger  growing  kinds  naturally  are,  require  more 
root  room  than  things  that  attain  less  size,  though 
much  may  be  done  to  keep  up  the  requisite  strength 
by  renewing  the  surface  soil  of  the  border  annually. 
When  grown  against  tlie  glazed  end  of  a  roomy 
house  the  plants  are  seen  to  most  advantage,  as  the 
light  they  get  in  such  a  position  causes  them  to 
flower  more  freely.  Grown  in  this  way,  or  as  more 
usually  seen  in  the  form  of  bushy  headed  standards 
or  pyramids,  they  will  now  be  in  active  growth,  and 
should  be  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  old  specimens  that  have 
their  roots  confined  in  pots  or  tubs.  By  having  a 
few  extra  plants  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  ob- 
tained, as  if  a  portion  is  now  turned  outdoors  in  a 
sheltered  place  they  will  bloom  after  those  that  are 
kept  under  glass  are  over.  In  all  cases  keep  the 
syringe  going  freely  to  preserve  the  foliage  from 
insects.  I  have  found  none  to  equal  B.  Knighti  and 
B.  suaveolens. 

Stove. — Pancratiums. — Of  the  various  species 
of  Pancratium  in  cultivation,  P.  fragrans  may  be 
set  down  as  the  most  generally  useful.  Where 
fragrant  flowers  are  required  for  bouquets  it  is  not 
easily  equalled,  or  for  arranging  in  large  vases  where 
the  spikes  are  used  entire  they  are  equally  effective. 
The  time  of  blooming  varies  considerably  with  the 
amount  of  heat  the  plants  are  subjected  to,  but  in 
most  cases  they  will  now  be  in  full  growth.  They 
are  light-loving  plants,  and,  provided  means  are 
taken  to  keep  the  leaves  from  getting  injured  by 
the  sun's  direct  rays  acting  on  them,  the  plants  in- 
crease the  fastest  and  bloom  the  most  freely  when 
kept  in  a  light  position.  Where  at  all  underpotted, 
manure  water  should  be  given  once  every  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  being  careful  not  to  apply  it  too 
strong.  Pancratiums  and  all  the  kinds  of  their 
near  idlies,  the  Hymenocallis,  that  I  have  tried  will, 
if  the  spikes  are  cut  before  the  flowers  expand, 
open  freely  in  water,  attaining  a  size  only  a  little 
inferior  to"  that  which  they  reach  when  left  on  the 
plant.  When  the  flowers  have  to  be  sent  any  dis- 
tance it  is  much  better  to  thus  cut  them  before  they 
open,  as  then  they  are  not  disfigured  by  the  pollen 
getting  scattered  on  them.  '''    '" 
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Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITB. 

THE  RUBBISH  HEAP. 

The  above  words  have  not  a  very  refined 
sound,  but  to  a  gardener  they  are  full  of  mean- 
ing, as  designating  a  place  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  assisting  liim  to  keep  the  entire 
garden  trim  and  neat.  Of  course,  much  that  is 
wheeled  from  the  garden  has  sooner  or  later  to 
be  wheeled  back,  yet  this  apparent  douljle 
labour  is  La  every  sense  of  the  word  most  profit- 
able, as  in  the  first  place  it  ensures  neatness,  for 
every  scrap  of  dead  and  decaying  matter  is,  or 
should  be,  regularly  taken  away  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  same  material  is  again  returned  with 
interest  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  manure  of 
the  highest  value.  Our  manufacture  of  it- 
manure — is  continuously  going  on,  and  the 
ingredients  are  as  varied  as  they  are  nuinerou.s. 
There  is  grit,  the  sweepings  of  walks ;  there  is 
vegetable  matter,  the  old  stumps  and  leaves 
from  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  ;  also  Potato  haulm, 
weeds,  and  green  vegetables  not  required  for 
use  ;  then  there  are  soil  and  opening  material, 
in  the  form  of  refuse  from  the  potting  sheds  ; 
and,  lastly,  there  are  aU  the  scraps  from  the 


prunings  of  fruit  trees,  the  trimmings  of  Ivy 
and  hedges— these  last  we  burn,  and  after 
reserving  the  best  of  the  ashes  for  use 
separately,  the  remainder  is  thrown  together 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  twice  during 
the  winter  the  entire  mass  is  turned  over,  and 
a  little  salt,  soot,  and  freshly  slaked  Ume  are 
added  as  the  work  goes  on.  These  have  a 
destructive  effect  on  insect  life,  and  the  heating 
settles  any  seeds  of  weeds  there  may  be.  After 
tliis  second  turning  the  heap  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  another  month  or  six  weeks,  when  it  is 
ready  for  application  to  any  description  of  vege- 
table crop.  Peas,  Celery,  and  Globe  Arti- 
chokes seem  to  revel  in  it,  and  on  our  sandy 
soil  it  is  most  excellent  for  Potatoes.  The 
refuse  of  our  garden  is  thus  returned  to  the 
soil,  and  our  rubbish  heap  again  cleared  for 
another  year's  campaign.  I  wish  that  the  refuse 
of  the  furnaces  was  as  easily  got  rid  of,  for  this 
grows  in  spite  of  our  new  walk  and  road-making, 
the  foundations  of  which  we  always  form  with 
clinkers  and  ashes  for  the  double  reason  of 
reducing  the  heap  and  preventing  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  formation  of  Moss  that  invariably 
happen  when  walks  are  made  entirely  of  gravel. 


YEGETAJBLE  GROWING. 
What  with  the  extension  of  houses  in  gardens 
and  the  cutting  up  of  work  into  sections,  such 
as  Orchid,  plant,  fruit,  and  decorative  depart- 
ments, there  seems  to  be  no  great  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  yomig  men  to  acquire  a  good  know- 
ledge of  hardy  plants,  or  of  vegetable  culture. 
The  ordinary  opinion  seems  to  be  that  anyone 
can  grow  vegetables,  but  I  think  there  are 
few  head  gardeners  who  do  not  find  one  of  their 
most  valuable  garden  allies  in  a  reliable  and  practi- 
cal kitchen  garden  foreman.  Generally,  too,  the 
kitchen  garden  work,  because  it  is  rough  and 
laborious,  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  garden 
labourer,  and  if  observant  and  intelligent  he  can 
as  a  rule  far  more  easily  obtain  a  situation  at  an 
increase  of  wages  than  can  young  men  whose  time 
is  almost  entirely  spent  in  the  houses.  Whilst 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  gardens  in  which 
vegetables  are  principally  grown,  those  in  which 
houses  predominate  are  limited  in  number,  and 
good  single-handed  gardeners  may  often  find 
better  wages  and  more  places  to  select  from  than 
house-trained  young  men  can  whose  aspirations  are 
higher.  There  is  some  reason  for  belief  that  we  are 
approaching  a  time  when  high-class  vegetable  cul- 
ture will  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  of 
I'arden  elements.  Hitherto  plants  and  fruits  have 
enjoyed  the  chief  attention  of  the  gardener  under 
glass.  Dwarf  Beans  in  houses  and  frames  and  early 
Potatoes  in  frames  are  the  principal,  but  still  not 
remarkable  exceptions.  What  is  needed  is  such  a 
knowledge  of  vegetable  culture,  both  in  houses  and 
frames,  that  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  description 
shall  be  produced  literally  all  the  year  round,  but, 
of  course,  chiefly  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  when  vegetables  are  scarce  and  far  from 
being  tender  out  of  doors.  If  it  be  pleaded  that 
warmer  climates  give  us  all  we  need  during  our 
blank  seasons  for  the  mere  trouble  of  purchasing 
it,  there  is  great  force  in  the  observation  that  no 
imported  vegetables  can  ever  give  us  that  freshness 
and  flavour  which  go  to  make  good  home-grown 
products.  The  vast  sums  of  money  spent  by  those 
bavin  o-  a  love  for  Orchids  woidd  serve  to  supply  a 
table  with  vegetables  which  at  present  may  be  re- 
garded almost  as  luxuries.  Cheap  glass  houses  and 
frames  with  moderate  heating  power  would  produce 
wonders  in  the  way  of  choice  vegetables,  and,  being 
fresh  and  sweet,  would  also  be  more  valued  than  the 
best  which  Covent  Garden  could  furnish.  Where 
gardening  is  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  question, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  vegetable  culture  under 
glass  would  not  pay;  but  some  things  cannot  well 
be  appraised  at  a  "money  value,  amongst  which  is 
the  pleasure  experienced  in  partaking  and  enjoy- 
I  iuo-  the  produce  of  one's  own  garden.  The  tendency 
I  of''the  age  in  most  things  is  of  a  utilitarian  cha- 
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racter,  and  in  gardening  that  tendency  is  asserting 
itself.  We  have  but  to  note  the  prominence  given 
of  late  years  to  Tomato  culture  under  glass  to 
realise  how  popular  such  products  may  be  made. 
What  is  done  so  largely  for  Tomatoes  may  presently 
be  done  for  some  other  things  now  grown  as  best 
they  can  be  out  in  the  open,  and  thevef  ore  it  behoves 
young  gardeners  to  give  close  attention  to  vegetable 
culture  in  aU  its  varied  forms  and  aspects. 

A.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Thinning  out. — Favoured  by  a  copious  rainfall, 
■we  have  been  able  to  thin  out  all  crops  that  were 
ready  for  that  operation ;  Parsnips  are  thinned  out 
to  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart.  The  second 
sowing  of  Turnips  has  also  had  the  same  attention ; 
distance  apart  about  6  inches.  Summer  Sjjinach 
was  mainly  thinned  as  required  for  use;  now  that 
the  crop  is  finally  thinned,  the  plants  are  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  apart.  This  crop  quickly  runs 
to  seed,  and  on  that  account  many  do  not  thin  out 
the  seedlings  at  all;  this  was  once  our  plan,  but 
finding  that  increased  space  considerably  lengthened 
its  season  of  perfection,  we  now  always  thin  it  out 
the  same  as  we  do  winter  Spinach.  Early  Horn 
and  Early  Nantes  Carrots  that  were  sown  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border  early  in  February  are 
nearly  ready  for  use;  they  were  sown  thinly  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  thinning  out  the  seedlings, 
but  those  who  have  not  exercised  this  precaution 
would  do  well  to  thin  out  to  about  .3  inches  apart. 
Owing  to  pressure  of  work,  we  have  occasionally 
omitted  to  prick  out  (prior  to  final  planting)  Cauli- 
flowers, early  Broccoli,  and  Coleworts,  but  in  lieu 
of  this  have  drawn  out  the  smallest  to  give  the  re- 
mainder more  room,  and  the  plan  has  answered 
very  well,  and  once  again  it  has  been  done  to  each 
of  the  above.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  best  way  is  to  prick  out  the  plants, 
and  if  time  and  labour  can  be  spared  jt  should  be 
done. 

ASPAKAGUS. — At  last  daily  supplies  are  possible. 
As  a  rule  we  discontinue  cutting  as  soon  as  Peas 
are  ready,  but  if  this  be  done  this  year  we  shall 
have  had  an  open-air  Asparagus  season  of  about  a 
month's  duration.  Of  course,  the  rule  will  this 
season  be  disregarded,  and  in  prospect  thereof,  we 
have  given  the  plot  a  dressing  of  guano,  and  the 
recent  heavy  rain  will  at  once  make  it  of  service  to 
the  present  season's  supply.  Salt  and  soot  have 
been  scattered  over  a  newly  planted  plot.  We  use 
the  two  together,  and  both  are  excellent  manures 
for  the  crop,  as  the  salt  keeps  weeds  in  check,  and 
by  mixing  soot  with  it  there  is  no  need  to  use  it  in 
such  quantity  as  will  make  the  surface  soil  adhesive 
or  pasty,  and  therefore  liable  to  get  hard  on  the 
surface  in  dry  weather.  Hoeing  will,  of  course, 
remedy  this,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  prevent  that 
operation  being  so  frequently  necessary  by  being 
more  moderate  in  the  use  of  salt. 

Vegetable  Maerows.— The  demand  made  on 
us  for  this  vegetable  is  very  limited — indeed,  is 
almost  nil  so  long  as  Peas  are  to  be  had  in  quantity ; 
hence  our  aim  is  quantity  at  the  end  of  summer 
rather  than  early  supplies.  We  have  now  put  out 
the  jjlants  on  open  parts  of  our  soil-yard,  the  ridges 
or  beds  being  composed  of  scrapings  from  roads, 
edgings  of  walks,  and  the  siftings  of  soil  from  the 
potting-shed.  Bottom-heat  is  out  of  the  question, 
and,  in  fact,  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Hants)  un- 
necessary. The  plants  are  strong,  were  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  have  been  well  hardened ;  still,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  afford  shelter  to  the  plants  by 
afiising  round  them  Yew  branches,  and  as  matters 
turned  out  it  was  well  this  was  done,  for  the  morn- 
ing following  the  eve  of  planting  the  thermometer 
fell  to  29°,  or  3°  of  frost,  and  they  were  not  injured. 
Potatoes. — As  all  but  our  latest  crops  are  up,  it 
has  lately  been  an  anxious  time  with  us  in  regard 
to  their  protection  from  frost.  They  have  been  kept 
earthed  up,  and  as  yet  no  injury  has  befallen  them. 
Were  it  not  as  a  protector  from  frost,  earthing  up 
on  our  light  soil  would  be  entirely  discontinued, 
solely  for  the  reason  that  the  Potato  might  get  im- 
mediate, and  therefore  the  fullest  amount  of  benefit 
from  the  rainfall,  which  for  our  light  soil  is  seldom 


too  copious — indeed,  I  may  say  never,  except  when 
the  murrain  prevails  ;  then,  of  course,  we  would 
prefer  that  the  crop  had  none  at  all.  Such  an 
arrangement  is,  however,  beyond  our  power,  and 
the  next  best  plan  is  (provided  the  tubers  are  any- 
thing like  nearing  maturity)  to  lift  and  store  them 
at  once.  We  are  now  digging  fairly  good  tubers 
from  frames,  or  rather  that  were  in  frames,  but  these 
structures  being  wanted  for  other  purposes,  a 
skeleton  framework  made  with  stout  rods  was  fixed 
round  the  beds,  and  on  these,  when  needed,  was 
placed  coverings  of  canvas,  mats,  or  felting.  The 
first  supply  we  grew  in  pots,  shifting  them  from  one 
house  to  another  as  exigencies  of  space  and  the 
necessary  temperature  to  keep  them  growing  de- 
manded. The  beds  from  which  we  are  now  having 
supplies  will  presently  be  utilised  for  the  growing 
of  Capsicums,  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Bouvardias, 
rooting  the  runners  of  Violets  preparatory  to  plant- 
ing them  in  frames  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  for 
raising  from  seeds  many  varieties  of  herbaceous 
flowering  plants. 

Cauliflowers. — Broccoli  seem  likely  to  hold 
out  longer  than  usual,  and  present  prospects  are 
favourable  to  a  continuous  supply  till  early,  frame- 
wintered  Cauliflowers  are  ready,  of  which  some  few 
already  show  signs  of  hearting ;  and  to  such  we 
have  given  a  good  soaking  of  clear  manure  water. 
Another  small  planting  has  been  made  of  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt  and  a  first  batch  of  Autumn  Giant ; 
other  small  plantings  of  the  latter  variety  will  be 
made  once  a  fortnight  up  to  the  end  of  July.  After 
rain,  whilst  the  ground  was  wet,  the  drills  in  which 
all  that  have  been  planted  this  spring  were  filled  in 
to  the  ordinary  ground  level,  and  no  further  earthing 
up  will  be  necessary,  nor  artificial  watering  either, 
provided  mulching  is  done  before  the  ground  gets 
dry. 

General  work. — To  look  over  Asparagus  daily, 
cutting  such  heads  as  are  ready,  and  tie  up  tight  to 
keep  the  heads  straight.  If  stood  in  an  upright 
form  in  shallow  pans  of  water  and  in  a  cool  place 
— light  or  dark — it  will  keep  in  perfect  condition 
for  quite  a  week.  Sow  Radishes  fortnightly.  Mus- 
tard and  Cress  about  every  ten  days.  Cut  back 
seeding  herbs,  plant  out  any  that  have  been  raised 
from  seed.  Thin  out  Salsify,  Scorzonera,  and  Dan- 
delion to  from  G  inches  to  9  inches  apart.  Also  thin 
out  Lettuces,  stake  seeding  Onions,  keep  seed  stems 
oS  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Horseradish ;  stake  Peas 
and  Runner  Beans.  W.  W. 


from  the  open  ground.  There  is  a  sort  called  Ruby,  which 
when  cooked  is  of  a  beautiful  ruby  colour,  and  has  also  a 
much  better  flavour  than  the  sorts  usually  grown.  It  does 
not  grow  so  strontc  as  Victoria  or  Linnjeus,  and  requires  good 
ground  to  grow  it  well.  I  think  if  Ruby  was  better  known 
it  would  be  grown  very  extensively  for  its  nice  colour  when 
cooked,  and  I  would  advise  those  who  have  not  grown  it  to 
get  it.  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  it  when  it 
comes  to  table. — R.  Li-ovp,  Brooku-ood. 

Failure  of  early  Potatoes.^Some  early  Pota- 
toes which  were  planted  in  my  garden  in  the 
second  week  of  March  are  not  yet  above  ground. 
The  sets  were  home-grown,  from  some  plants  of 
Veitch's  Ashleaf,  purchased  in  1S86.  A  deep  fall 
of  snow  followed  by  severe  frost  came  on  just  after 
the  planting ;  that  weather,  however,  did  not  last  a 
fortnight.  We  have,  as  everybody  knows,  a  great 
rainfall  here  in  Lochaber,  but  spring  is  our  driest 
season ;  these  Potatoes  have  had  but  very  little 
rain.  The  ground  was  newly  trenched  and  left 
rough.  The  Potatoes  were  planted  on  the  system 
universal  here,  namely,  raw  manure  is  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drills,  and  the  sets  placed  upon  it  and 
then  covered  up.  The  drills  in  this  instance  were 
about  6  inches  deep.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  point  out  any  fault  in  the  system  pursued  that 
would  prevent  the  plants  from  growing  properly,  I 
should  feel  grateful.  I  should  mention  that  when 
examined  last  week  the  tubers  when  taken  up  were 
not  killed.— E.  C.  M.  Fort  William. 
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PLATE  698. 

NEW  HYBRID   MOKTBRETI.E.* 

The  three  beautiful  hybrids  most  accurately 
portrayed  on  the  accompaning  plate  were  raised 
by  the  well-known  French  nurseryman,  Victor 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  distributed  by  him  in 
the  spring  of  1886.  They  bloomed  abundantly 
in  my  garden  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
that  year,  and  though  they  sufl'ered  a  good  deal 
during  the  long  winter  both  from  damp  and 
frost,  thev  are  now  shooting  up  strongly,  and 


Hardy  Broccoli. — I  do  not  credit  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Gilbert  can  find  "any  number  of 
cottagers"  who  can  grow  Broccoli  or  anything  else 
better  than  "  half  the  gardeners  in  the  country,"  no 
more  than  I  believe  that  his  Cabbage  Broccoli  is  a 
Broccoli.  It  has  no  more  Broccoli  about  it  than 
any  other  Cabbage  has  when  bursting  with  its  seed- 
stalk.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  ask  him  to  produce  one 
sample  in  proof  of  it  from  the  Land's  End  to 
John-o'-Groat's.  I  have  never  seen  the  Broccoli  in 
Chou  de  Burghley,  nor  met  anyone  who  did ; 
but  I  do  know  of  some  who  have  bought  seed  of  it 
in  the  expectation  that  it  was  what  it  is  described 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  been  ruefuUy  disappointed. 
Produce  me  one  head  in  any  way  differing  from  any 
other  good  Cabbage  at  the  same  stage,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  my  error.  I  do  not  care  one  straw  for 
the  independent  testimony  Mr.  Gilbert  speaks  of. 
Show  me  the  Broccoli.  It  has  been  too  long  belauded 
in  The  Garden  on  that  head,  and  it  is  time 
someone  asked  for  some  sort  of  proof.  I  would  sug- 
gest Mr.  Gilbert  exhibits  both  at  some  show.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  a  Cabbage  cannot  produce  a 
Broccoli  head  ;  it  is  impossible.  Broccoli  and  Cab- 
bage flowers  are  the  same ;  but  the  Broccoli  or 
Cauliflower  "head"  is  only  produced  in  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Brassica  tribe  that  never  close  up  in 
Cabbage  form,  and  under  no  other  circumstances. 
—J.  S.  W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Hhubarb  Ruby. — Forced  Rhubarb,  or  when  grown  in 
a  cellar  in  the  dark,  comes  to  table  when  cooked  of  a  nice 
red  or  pink  colour,  and  is  far  more  enticing  to  the  appetite 
than  when  it  is  green  in  colour,  as  it  generally  is  when  used 
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Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora,  showing  habit  of  plant. 

will,  I  hope,  bloom  again  this  summer.  M. 
Lemoine  is  this  year  sending  out,  besides  a  fine 
form  of  one  of  the  parents  of  tliese  liybrids 
under  the  name  of  M.  Pottsi  graudiflora,  two 
more  new  hybrids  named  Le  Piiare  and  Solfatare, 
of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  description 
in  The  Garden  in  the  autumn  when  they  bloom 
with  me.  They  both  seem  to  be  of  quite  as  free- 
growing  a  nature  as  their  brethren  here  figured, 
.and  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  present  some  jileasing 
varieties  of  shade  and  colour.  These  plants 
were  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them  in  my 


*  Drawn  by  Miss  Travers  in  Mr,  Gumhleton's  garden,  at 
Belgrove,  Queenstown,  Ireland,  August,  ISSti,  and  printed  by 
G.  Severeyns. 
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garden  last  autumn,  and  were  a  most  marked 
improvement,  both  in  size  of  bloom  and  brilli- 
ancy of  colouring,  on  any  of  the  hybrid  forms 
that  had  preceded  them.    W.  E.  Gumbleion. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

PACKING  GRAPES. 

Good  Grapes,  like  other  choice  fruits,  are  often 
injured  by  intlift'erent  packing  for  long  journeys, 
the  injury,  if  not  to   the  berries,  certainly  to 
the  bloom,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  being  the 
outcome   of   temerity.      Because   Grapes,   once 
valuable,  are,  or  should  be,  beautifully  coated 
with  a  delicate  bloom,  many  people  are  almost 
afraid  of  toucliing  them,  and  yet  a  moment's 
reflection  should  tell  them  that  friction  in  transit 
is  the  main  cause  of  all  the  mischief.    Although 
for  many  years  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
tons  have  "been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  Continent,  the  methods  of  packing  still 
are  legion.     When  I  was  a  youth,  Henderson, 
the  veteran,  packing  for  transit  by  coach  and 
rail,  placed  about  20  lb.  in  a  square  box,  as 
tightly  as  one  bunch  would  rest  against  another ; 
then  prior  to  putting  on  the  lid  he  drew  strings 
across  to  keep  the  shoulders  up.     Noted  Scotch 
growers,  packing  for  very  long  journeys,  I  am 
iuforuii'd,  fold  each  bunch  tightly  in  a  sheet  of 
soft  paper  ;  place  these  packages,  like  pounds  of 
Tea,   in  flat  boxes,  and  wedge    up  with  paper 
shavings.     Growers  about  London,  who  never 
lose  sight  of  their  Grapes  from  the  time  they 
are  cut  until  they  are   delivered   by  hand   or 
spring   vans,   have   a   decided   advantage   over 
long-distance   men,    especially  when  the  latter 
have  to  prepare  for  transfer  from  one  railway 
company   to   another.      The    first   use  baskets 
of     various    shapes    and    sizes,   but   generally 
round,    for    the    reception    of    the    bunches  ; 
shoulders  upwards  and  outwards,  points  in  the 
centre.     These   bunches   pass   dii-ect   from  the 
hand  to  the  basket,  when  a  tie  to  each  stalk 
keeps  them  in  place,   whUst   the   tendency   to 
wedge   downwards   prevents   friction.      A   thin 
covering  of  paper  to  keep  out  dust  finishes  the 
operation,  and  the  Grapes  arrive  without  spot 
or  blemish.     The  latter,  myself  included,  adopt 
the  plan  followed  by  the  veteran,  and  approved 
of  by  the  leading  Covent  Garden  fruiterers — 
less  the  troublesome  process  of  stringing  up  the 
shoulders.     The  boxes  I  use  for  Hamburghs  are 
24  in.  long,  14  in.   wide,  and  7  in.,  sometimes 
8  in.  deep,  the  depth  being  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  bunches.     Fresh,  sweet  Moss,  pre- 
pared as  for  Peaches,  is  used  for  padding  the 
bottom,  then  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  soft 
paper  complete   the   preparation.     Moss   being 
used  for  tightening  the  Grapes  after  they  are 
put  into  the  box,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  at  least 
one  half  of  each  sheet  of  paper  to  hang  over  the 
outsides  and  ends  of  the  box  to  prevent  it  frimi 
working  in  amongst  the  berries  during  the  pro- 
cess.    The  box  is  then  weighed,  taken  to  the 
vinery,  and  tilted  on  its  end  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
Cutting   is   then   commenced,   the   first   bunch 
being  laid  or  rather  set,  shoulders  well  up  in 
the  extreme  left  hand  corner ;  another  goes  into 
the  opposite  corner,  and  the  third  in  the  centre 
of  the  end  forms  the  wedge.     Tightness  to  pre- 
vent friction  being  the   main   object,   bunches 
large  or  small  are  selected,  and  in  this  way  the 
packing,  row  after  row,  goes  on  until  the  box  is 
nearly  full  ;  it  is  then  raised  to  a  much  sharper 
angle   and   allowed    to   descend   with   a   sharp 
shock  upon  the  table  to  carry  the  bunches  and 
berries  still  closer  together.     More  bunches  then 
are  introduced  until  a  piece  the  size  of  a  shoulder 
cannot  be  got  in  and  the  box  is  ready  for  weigh- 


ing. The  weight  taken,  the  half  sheets  of  paper 
are  turned  up,  and  bemg  three-ply  thick  they 
will  stand  a  little  drawing  inwards  with  the  left 
hand  to  form  a  cavity  tor  the  introduction  of 
Moss  between  the  side  of  the  box  and  tlie  paper 
with  the  right.  In  this  way  Moss  is  firmly,  but 
gently  pressed  in  until  all  the  berries  brought 
suddenly  together  without  friction  are  as  tight 
as  paving  stones.  When  no  more  Moss  can  be 
introduced,  these  half  sheets  of  paper  are  turned 
back  to  keep  it  down  and  form  the  commence- 
ment aa  it  were  of  an  arch,  which  prevents  the 
shoulders  from  touching  the  lid,  although  the 
box  in  transit  may  be  turned  upside  down.  A 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  is  then  strained  over  the 
top ;  the  lid,  in  one  piece,  is  put  on,  lightly 
nailed  and  stoutly  corded.  Good  Grapes  should 
never  be  entrusted  to  delivery  companies,  neither 
need  they  be  if  addressed  "Till  called  for"  or  to  be 
met,  and  the  consignee  is  advised  beforehand. 


the  common  red  Tomato,  most  of  which  has  fetched 
2s.  and  Is.  Gd.  per  pound  to  the  trade,  while  foreign 
ones  were  selling  retail  at  Is.  and  Is.  IJd.  per  pound, 
and  at  the  present  date  I  have  hanging  about  fully 
swelled,  coloured  or  colouring,  at  least  200  lbs.  more 
on  sixty-one  plants  struck  last  October,  and  anyone 
can  see  them  and  judge  who  likes.  That  is  nearly 
4  lbs.  of  fruit  to  the  plant,  and  it  takes  no  account 
of  quantities  of  small  fruit  newly  set  or  just  swelling. 
What  are  Mr.  Gilbert's  weights  and  number  of 
plants,  and  how  far  on  are  his  January-sown  plants? 
Mine  are  all  entering  into  full  bearing,  and  some 
ripe  fruits  have  been  gathered.  I  would  have 
gatliered  much  more,  but  lately  the  fruit  has 
ripened  slowly  owing  to  the  dull  weather,  and  we 
do  not  use  much  fire-heat. — J.  S.  W. 


ORNAMENTAL  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  NEVEB  recollect  a  more  beautiful  show  of  fruit 
blossom  of  all  kinds,  for  though  unusually  late, 
owing  to  the  protracted  winter  and  severe  frosts  in 
spring,  yet  the  bloom  does  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered in  the  least,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  for 
a  good  and  fruitful  season.  The  question  of  em- 
ploying useful  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  as  ornamental  subjects  crops  up  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  examples  one  meets  with  of  trees 
actually  growing  and  doing  good  service  in  the 
double  capacity  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees  have 
hitherto  been  more  the  results  of  accident  than 
design.  From  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  gardening  matters  during  the  last  twenty  years 
we  may  at  least  hope  that  the  usefulness  of  any 
given  tree  will  be  no  bar  in  future  to  its  being 
honoured  with  the  best  place  that  can  be  given  it  in 
the  ornamental  grounds.  Old  customs  and  prejudices 
are  rapidly  giviug  place  to  new  ideas.  Trees  that 
are  not  either  useful  or  ornamental  will  be  rooted 
up.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  fruit  tree  is  the 
most  beautiful ;  all  have  their  admirers.  I  have  long 
since  decided  that  the  Apple  bloom  is  the  prettiest 
Although  this  is  not  the  time  for  planting  Apple 
trees,  let  us  note  which  is  the  most  beautiful  when 
in  bloom,  and  again  at  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruit 
we  may  note  which  makes  the  most  striking  effect 
on  the  tree.  I  think  that  trees  that  grow  entirely 
unpruned  are  the  most  showy  when  in  bloom, 
for  although  I  have  some  bushes,  pyramids,  and 
espaliers  lovely  masses  of  bloom,  they  cannot  equal 
the  long,  pendulous  branches  of  the  naturally  grown 
standards.  Lord  Suffield  and  all  the  Codlin  tjrpe 
are  very  beautiful,  and  the  Scarlet  Goff  is  brilliant 
in  spring  and  autumn,  a  good  cooking  Apple,  but 
hard  and  sour  as  a  Crab.  For  a  fine  tree,  Blenheim 
Orange  is  difficult  to  beat,  and  a  good  Apple  for  all 
purposes.  Deux  Ans  is  one  of  the  great  orchard 
favourites  in  Hampshire,  and  makes  noble  trees ; 
while  for  keeping  up  a  succession  of  late  bloom.  Court 
Pendu  Plat  is  the  latest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  Apples.  It  will  be  June  before  it  is  in  bloom. 
Gosjmrf.  J.  Groom. 

Iiate-keeping  Apples. — "  A.  D. "  says  (p.  4.38, 
May  14)  that  the  problem  of  keeping  Apples 
through  a  long  winter  is  solved.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  tasted  the  Apples — the  one  thing 
most  needful.  Such  Apples  may  be  kept  and  seem 
to  be  good  when  they  have  wholly  lost  their  brisk, 
pleasant  flavour  and  their  wholesome  and  refresh- 
ing qualities !  Our  Apple-growing  needs  healthy 
change,  but  this  way  of  showing  autumn  and  early 
winter  Apples  with  nothing  but  the  good  coloured 
skin  to  recommend  them  is  only  throwing  dust  in 
our  eyes. — R. 

Tomatoes. — The  only  way  to  gauge  the  success 
of  any  method  of  culture  is  to  measure  it.  If  Mr. 
Gilbert  claims  his  restrictive  method  of  growing 
Tomatoes  as  the  best,  let  him  test  in  that  way  and 
publish  the  results.  If  his  method  is  the  best,  I 
will  adopt  it  the  day  after  I  am  made  sure  of  it. 
Up  to  now  (May  20)  I  have  gathered  fully  40  lbs.  of 


THE  BEST  TIME  TO  PLANT  STRAWBERRIES. 
Some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject  recently 
appeared  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  399).  They  were  in 
favour  of  spring  rather  than  autumnal  planting,  and, 
as  is  natural,  thev  made  the  worst  of  the  latter  and 
the  best  of  the  former.  No  harm  was  done,  for  no 
doubt  spring  planting  has  its  advantages,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  capital  Strawberries  are  grown 
by  both  methods.  My  object  now,  bowever,  is  to  point 
out  a  system  of  summer  planting  which  is  practised 
bv  JIr."Allan,  of  Gunton,  and  others  most  success- 
fully, and  to  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  objec- 
tion" can  be  urged.  Its  basis  consists  in  growing 
the  main  crop  of  Onions  a  little  more  than  double 
the  usual  width  and  intercropping  the  Onions  with 
Strawberries  so   soon    as  rooted  runnp'  i  be 

obtained  either  from  forced  plants  or  ot, 

None  of  the  usual  objections  urged  against 
autumnal  planting  can  be  urged  against  this,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  really  .summer  rather  than 
autumn  planting,  if  a  sharp  outlook  is  kept  for  the 
earliest  runners.  The  soil  of  the  Onion  qiuirter  is 
also  proverbial  for  its  hardness  and  solidity.  This 
favours  the  rapid  rooting  and  vigorous  growth  of 
the  Strawberry  plants. 

As  the  latter  grow  into  size  the  Onions  ripen  and 
are  harvested,  leaving  the  Strawberries  in  full 
possession,  which  furnishes  them  with  abundance 
of  space.  The  removal  of  the  Onions  and  the 
scarification  of  the  ground  where  they  grow  gives  a 
useful  fillip  to  the  Strawberries.  Should  ground 
be  scarce,  as  it  mostly  is  in  these  hard  times,  a  row 
of  Lettuce  or  Endive  may  be  run  along  on  the  late 
site  of  the  Onions,  and  will  yield  nice  cuttings  of 
useful  greens  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Thus  the 
same  ground  will  have  produced  three  good  crops 
within  the  year,  and  the  cultivator  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  got  his  Onions  for  nothing,  so  far  as 
the  ground  is  concerned.  Though  he  does  not  grow 
so  many  Onions  as  by  the  usual  and  more  close- 
cropping  system  in  general  use,  yet  the  Onions 
are  finer,  so  that  there  is  less  loss  of  gross  weight 
than  might  be  supposed,  while  the  larger  Onions, 
if  sold,  command  higher  prices  in  the  market.  As 
to  the  Strawberry  plants,  they  almost  equal,  occa- 
sionally excel  before  the  end  of  the  season,  those 
runners  planted  in  the  spring  in  the  usual  way. 
The  Lettuces  or  Endive  are  another  clear  gain. 

In  cases  where  there  may  be  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  current  year's  runners  sufliciently  early, 
last  year's  runners  pricked  out  into  nursery  beds 
may  be  drawn  upon  in  the  usual  way.  These,  how- 
eve"r,  should  not  be  planted  till  June,  lest  they 
should  outgrow  the  Onions  and  lower  the  quality 
or  lessen  the  bulk  of  this  chief  main  crop.  Straw- 
berries grown  thus  yield  enormous  crops  of  first- 
rate  fruit  the  following  season,  and  may  either 
be  dug  in  after  their  first  crop  or  allowed  to  yield  a 
second,  as  considered  most  profitable.  Beyond  the 
first  year  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  culture  or 
cropping.  Some  have  thought  that  the  residue  of 
the  Onion  crop  might  affect  the  flavour  of  the 
Strawberries,  but  it  does  not,  even  when  the  above 
system  is  so  modified  as  to  grow  fruiting  runners 
abreast  with  the  Onion  crop.  This  may  readily  be 
done  by  planting  the  interstices  with  Strawberry 
runners  from  the  nursery  beds  soon  after  the  Onions 
are  fairly  up.  Nice  pickings  of  fine  fruit  of  excel- 
lent flavour  may  be  obtained  thus  the  first  season 
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without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  main  crop 
o£  Strawberries  the  succeeding  season. 

HOKTUS. 


STORE   ROOMS  FOR  APPLES. 

In  reply  to  "A.  D."  in  The  Garden,  May  14 
(p.  437),  respecting  the  mode  o£  keeping  the 
Apples  recently  exhibited  by  us,  we  have  pleasure 
in  giving  the  following  description  of  our  store. 
The  room  is  built  on  the  ground  level,  the  outer 
walls  of  9-inch  brickwork.  Inside  this,  wooden 
quartering  is  placed  and  lined  with  match  board- 
ing, facing  the  inside,  and  allowing  a  circulation 
of  air  between  the  woodwork  and  the  walls.  A 
light  set  of  rafters  is  then  placed  overhead,  lined 
underneath  or  inside  with  match-boarding.  On  this 
is  laid  about  a  foot  thickness  of  straw  thatching, 
and  over  this  another  set  of  rafters  covered  with  tiles. 
A  window  is  placed  at  one  end  with  a  double  set  of 
casements,  one  for  the  outer  and  one  for  the  inner 
walls,  a  small  ventilator  being  placed  above  it  with 
movable  shutters,  a  shutter  also  being  hung  over 
the  window  inside  to  exclude  the  liglit.  It  also  has 
two  doors,  one  inside  the  other.  Internally  it  is 
fitted  up  with  shelves  2  feet  wide  of  thin  close  boards, 
which  are  placed  1  foot  apart  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof,  the  floor  being  paved  and  covered  with  cement. 
Previous  to  storing  the  fruit  the  shelves  are  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  clean  wheat  straw.  The  fruit  is 
then  placed  on  the  shelves,  one,  two,  or  three  layers 
thick,  a  thin  piece  of  board  placed  between  each  va- 
riety, and  a  label  with  the  name  in  front.  We  do  not 
cover  the  fruit  with  straw,  and  the  less  they  are  dis- 
turbed after  this  the  better.  Of  course,  they  require 
looking  over  from  time  to  time  to  remove  any  defec- 
tive fruits. 

As  to  temperature,  on  several  occasions  during  the 
[jast  winter  it  fell  as  low  as  2°  or  3''  below  freezing. 
But  this  with  a  low  outside  temperature  does  not 
damage  the  fruit  in  the  least,  provided  that  the  room 
is  kept  close  and  the  inside  temperature  is  allowed 
to  rise  gradually  with  that  of  the  outside.  There  is 
not  the  least  diiJioulty  in  providing  good  sound 
Apples  through  the  spring  if  the  following  essential 
points  are  attended  to  :  first,  to  select  the  right  va- 
rieties ;  secondly,  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  thoroughly 
matured  before  gathering ;  and  thirdly,  to  provide  a 
suitable  store  in  which  to  keep  it. 

To  store  Apples  in  bulk  for  marketing  purposes, 
of  course  a  much  simpler  structure  than  the  one 
described  above  would  answer  all  practical  purposes, 
and  those  who  have  Apples  of  suitable  varieties  for 
keeping  would  find  that  a  little  outlay  in  this  direc- 
tion would  pay  them  well.  Our  English  growers  are 
gradually  learning  the  lesson,  long  ago  learnt  by  our 
American  cousins,  as  to  the  great  importance  of  se- 
lecting the  right  varieties  to  fulfd  certain  definite 
purposes,  and  ijlanting  these  and  these  only.  With 
a  little  care  in  these  respects  our  English  growers 
would  leave  no  room  for  Americans  to  supply  our 
markets.  J.  Cheal  AND  Sons. 

Craivleij. 


in  size  and  magnificent  in  colour ;  in  fact,  a  model 
of  what  a  Strawberry  should  be,  but  it  is  not 
a  quick  grower.  My  plants  of  this  variety  for  jiot 
work  next  year  are  late  runners,  now  potted  and 
under  glass  in  3-inch  pots;  when  they  get  well  esta- 
blished we  pot  them  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  use 
8-inch  pots.  They  make  splendid  specimens,  keep 
their  crowns  entire,  and  so  are  in  the  best  condition 
for  forcing  purposes. — R.  Gilbbet. 


RED  SPIDER. 


Preparing     Strawberries    for    forcing^.— I 

think-  I  shall  be  in  touch  with  most  gardeners 
when  I  say  my  favourite  plants  for  forcing  have 
one  crown  only,  well  developed,  and  plump. 
Numbers  of  our  forcing  Strawberries  are  potted 
too  early.  Here  I  wish  to  describe  the  varieties 
which  cannot  be  potted  too  early,  and  also  the 
varieties  which  may.  For  our  first  earlies  we  grow 
La  Grosse  Sucree,  which  has  no  inclination  to  split 
its  crown.  Our  second  batch  is  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
which,  potted  at  the  same  time  as  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
will  grow  into  half-a-dozen  crowns,  which  I  think  a 
bad  omen.  British  Queen  is  also  one  which  requires 
early  potting ;  by  this,  I  mean  from  the  20th  of  July 
to  tlie  1st  of  August,  and  what  I  look  upon  as  late 
potting  is  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  August.  A 
great  favourite  variety  with  me  (to  ripen  in  Febru- 
ary) is  Laston's  King  of  the  Earlies.  Potted  late 
in  +i-inoh  pots,  they  bear  quite  charming  little 
fruit,  and  the  flavour  is  excellent.  For  the  latest  of 
all  Strawberries  I  look  upon  Oxonian  as  best,  either 
for  forcing,  or  for  growing  out  of  doors.     It  is  large 


On  one  point  only  should  I  decline  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Coleman,  when  writing  on  the  above  subject 
in  The  Garden,  May  14  (p.  43G),  and  that 
is  in  the  use  of  sulphur  to  eradicate  red  spider. 
I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  remedy  in  this 
case  is  even  worse  than  the  disease,  and  that 
the  sulphur  fumes  are  even  more  injurious  to 
plant  than  to  insect  life.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
forms  of  aphides,  red  spider  has  its  favourite  hunt- 
ing grounds.  One  may  hardly  find  a  trace  of  it  out 
of  doors  in  some  places,  whilst  in  others,  during  a 
very  hot  dry  summer  the  hedgerows  will  be  nearly 
skeletonised  by  the  pest ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  gardener  must  be  very  diligent  to  keep 
out  and  indoor  fruits  free  from  its  ravages.  "  How 
do  you  manage  to  keep  your  Peaches  so  free  from 
spider  i  "  I  asked  once  in  a  garden  that  I  was  look- 
ing over,  and  the  reply  was,  "  an  occasional  slight 
syringing  is  quite  enough  to  keep  them  clean."  I 
slioufd  like  to  say  the  same  ;  it  is  not,  however, 
slight  syringings,  but  very  careful  winter  cleaning, 
repeated  scalding  of  pits  in  the  case  of  the  renewal 
of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Beans,  &c.,  and  heavy  and 
persistent  drenchings  of  foliage  in  the  case  of  in 
and  outdoor  Peaches  that  are  required  in  our  case  to 
keep  the  pest  in  check.  With  abundance  of  spider 
on  outdoor  hardy  vegetation  (apart  from  all  garden 
considerations)  through  the  summer,  old  walls 
that  bear  the  impressions  of  nearly  200  years' 
nailing,  and  three-fourths  of  the  houses  flue-heated, 
I  may  claim  to  have  a  tough  battle  to  fight  with 
spider,  and  may  also  claim  to  have  invariably  kept 
the  upper  hand  of  it.  In  the  case  of  pits  used  for 
growing  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  French  Beans,  a 
thorough  scalding  is  given  before  starting,  every 
nook  and  crevice  being  well  saturated  with  boiling 
water.  I  never  find  the  insect  troublesome  in  the 
pit  devoted  to  Cucumbers  all  through  the  growing 
season,  the  state  of  humiditv  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  these  not  being  relished  by  the  spider ; 
but  as  soon  as  Melons  and  Beans  are  kept  a  little  on 
the  dry  side  it  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  push  fruits  and  vegetables  rapidly  along 
and  clear  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  and  again 
have  recourse  to  unlimited  supplies  of  boiling  water 
before  renewal.  In  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines both  in  and  outdoors,  as  soon  as  the  first 
signs  of  spider  are  seen,  the  trees  get  a  drenching 
with  the  mixture  already  referred  to  in  The 
Garden  (November  27,  1886,  page  495),  taking 
care  to  attack  on  all  sides,  that  every  particle 
of  foliage  may  get  a  thorough  wetting.  Outdoor 
Peaches  had  their  first  dose  early  in  April,  for  on 
looking  over  the  trees  before  putting  on  the  netting 
I  found  the  spider  on  the  move,  and  consequently 
took  prompt  measures  to  check  its  increase.  Straw- 
berries (which  we  have  to  grow  in  vineries)  get  a 
good  dipping  before  they  are  taken  inside,  and  if 
spider  show  itself  on  them  before  the  fruit  is  over, 
they  are  removed  to  some  cold  frames  or  pits.  In 
the  case  of  Vines,  we  act  almost  entirely  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure;  all 
woodwork  and  glass  being  thoroughly  washed,  and 
walls,  floors,  &c.,  scalded  before  the  Vines  are  started, 
and  the  temperature  during  the  spring  months  is 
kept  rather  on  the  low  side,  it  being  far  better  in 
the  case  of  flue-heated  structures  to  be  content  with 
a  decline  of  5'^  on  very  cold  nights  than  to  main- 
tain the  usual  figures  with  a  dry  scorching  heat. 
Such  are  the  remedial  measures  and  precautions 
adopted  in  our  case  to  keep  spider  in  check,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  sulphur  is  not  included  in  the  list. 
If  anyone  can  conclusively  prove  to  me  that  foliage 
that  has  been  badly  attacked  with  spider  shall,  after 
the  application  of  the  sulphur  to  the  pipes,  be  quite 
free  from  the  pest,  and  itself  quite  uninjured  by  the 


sulphur  fumes,  I  will  be  a  convert  to  this  particular 
remedy,  but  not  until  then.  E.  BUERELL. 


SUPERIOR  HARDINESS  OF  YOUNG  STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. 
This  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  an  accidental 
manner  during  the  long  and  trying  winter  hardly 
yet  ended.  While  I  write  a  collection  of  about  a 
dozen  sorts  of  Strawberries,  planted  out  on  a  piece 
of  ground  for  trial,  is  before  me.  After  testing 
and  proving  them  a  press  of  other  work  prevented 
the  runners  being  trimmed  off  in  the  usual  manner ; 
hence  they  have  passed  through  the  winter  with 
runners  and  old  plants  intact.  On  looking  at  them 
recently  the  runners  were  so  fresh  and  strong,  and 
the  old  plants  amongst  them  so  much  crippled,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  general  quarters,  that  it  was 
determined  to  leave  the  runners  intact,  and  now  this 
mixture  of  old  and  young  plants  promises  to  be  the 
most  fruitful  piece  of  Strawberries  in  the  garden. 
"  Slovenly  culture  !  "  some  of  your  most  fastidious 
critics  will  cry.  Just  so  ;  but  this  is  not  the  point ; 
neither  does  the  hopeless  jumble  of  sorts  matter 
much  in  this  case,  as  the  sorts  are  kept  true  in 
another  place.  But  the  fact  of  those  young  plants 
passing  through  the  winter  without  the  loss  of  a 
leaf,  while  all  the  older  ones  were  defoliated,  is 
most  suggestive. 

Neither  does  this  one  sure  and  certain  proof  of 
the  superior  hardiness  of  young  Strawberry  plants 
stand  alone,  for  it  so  happened  last  autumn  that 
certain  changes  in  the  movements  of  the  family  led 
to  several  hundreds  of  young  plants  prepared  in  pots 
for  forcing  to  being  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground.  These,  like  the  runners  in  the  collection, 
have  also  escaped  with  their  leaves  intact,  and  pro- 
mise to  be  the  second  best  crop  to  the  runners. 
Can  it  be  that  the  superior  hardiness  of  runners 
over  old  plants  was  known  to  our  fathers,  and 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  at  one  time  grow- 
ing Strawberries  almost  wholly  in  beds,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ?  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  in  many  of  the  most  fruitful 
examples  of  the  bed  system  of  Strawberry-grow- 
ing the  runners  largely  supplemented  the  produce 
of  the  older  plants,  the  plants  in  the  crowded 
beds  also  tended  to  keep  each  other  warm.  And 
as  to  produce  from  a  given  area,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  my  first  experience  exceeded  in  weight 
from  beds  of  the  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Caroline,  and 
Keen's  Seedling.  Hortus. 


Grubs  on  Baspberries.— The  largest  grower 
of  Raspberries  about  here  has  all  his  canes  infested 
with  a  small  insect,  which  you  will  find  snugly  de- 
posited inside  the  stem  of  young  bud  sent  herewith. 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  it  is,  also  any  remedy 
for  its  destruction.— Anon,  AVirksmortli . 

*j*  The  Raspberry  shoots  you  sent  are  infested 
with  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth  (the  Raspberry 
shoot  borer,  Lam]jronia  rubiella),  which  belongs  to 
that  destructive  family,  the  Tineidie.  The  cater- 
jiillars  will  soon  be  turning  into  chrysalides,  from 
which  the  moths  will  emerge  in  the  course  of  next 
month.  From  the  eggs  which  they  will  lay  another 
generation  of  caterpillars  will  be  hatched.  To 
prevent  this  cut  off  all  the  affected  slioots  at  once 
and  burn  them.  AVhcn  pruning  the  canes  cut  them 
well  back  and  remove  any  rubbish  round  them, 
particularly  dead  leaves,  sfumps  of  canes,  &c.,  for 
the  catei-pillars  are  supposed  to  pass  the  winter  in 
such  places. — G.  S.  S. 


SHOIiT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Btonstera  deliciosa.— Wehave  received  from  Mr.  Vhh 
.1  fruit  of  Moustcra  atliciosa.  It  was  perfectly  ripe  and  of 
good  flavour. 

Tomatoes. — Would  some  of  your  readers  kindly  state 
what  may  be  considered  the  average  weight  of  crop  per 
plant  from  the  Urge  red  Toniito?  The  plants  have  now 
three  sets  of  bloom,  and  are  in  perfect  health,  and  trained 
on  the  tingle  stem  system.— G.  A.  S. 

Pears  in  May. — So  few  of  the  late  Pears  are  worth  cul- 
tivation, that  to  find  a  really  good,  juicy,  well-flavou'cd, 
and  eatable  Pear  fit  for  the  table  in  the  midt^le  of  May  is 
worth  recording.  Such  is  Belle  des  Abres,  a  Pear  of  the  first 
quality,  and  averaging  about  three  to  the  pound  I  ob- 
tained my  trees  from  the  niirsorics  of  F.  Jamin,  Bourg-la- 
Reine,  ntar  Paiis.     The  fruit  are  excellent,   from  espalier 
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trees,  .-md  this  VArietysbould  be  moie  extensively  cultivated. 
— W.  Newton,  liiU^idt:,  Niaark-on-Trciit. 

Apple  Norfolk  Beaufin.— Mr.  Crook,  The  G.)rdens, 
Farnborough  Gratge,  sendi  us  souie  vey  beautiful  families 
of  this  flue  liXte-keipiUff  Aitple.  Jt  is  geuerally  of  a  dull 
brouzy  hue,  but  the  samples  sent  were  of  a  beautiful  bright 
red  coloLir.  He  aUo  seut  Sturmer  Pippin  and  Alfriston  in 
(food  condition. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AiMONG  FRUITS. 
Figs. 

A  CHANGE  to  milder,  if  not  brighter  weather  will 
niiw  favour  tlie  admission  of  more  air  by  day,  and  a 
liberal  chink  on  the  apices  of  the  ventUators  through 
the  night.  Fire-heat  to  a  certain  extent  will  still 
be  necessary,  as  colour  and  flavour  until  we  have 
much  warmer  nights  cannot  be  secured  without  it, 
neither  can  the  second  crop  of  fruit,  now  a  good  size, 
be  prevented  from  dropping  under  sudden  fluctua- 
tiruis.  If  the  latter  had  set  thickly  they  should  be 
well  thinned  before  the  trees  feel  the  strain  of  the 
crop  ;  and  the  better  to  increase  their  size,  good 
warm  diluted  liijuid  may  be  supplied  to  the  roots  at 
every  watering.  Top-dressing  too,  especially  to 
trees  in  pots  and  contracted  borders,  will  also  be 
found  a  great  help,  as  not  only  will  it  prevent  the 
surface  roots  from  drying  out,  but,  being  well 
charged  with  ammonia,  it  will  produce  conditions 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  second  and  the 
finishing  of  tlie  remainder  of  the  first.  The  most 
difficult  operation  just  now  is  syringing,  for  much 
as  the  swelling  fruit  and  foliage  enjoy  copious 
drcnehiugs,  the  ripening  fruit  colours  and  attains 
its  best  flavour ;  and,  moreover,  keeps  and  travels  best 
when  direct  syringing  is  discontinued.  Tlie  trees, 
liowever,  being  subject  to  spider,  all  stems  and 
available  parts  of  the  foliage  must  be  freely  syringed 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  a  general  bath  may  always 
lie  given  after  picking  in  a  little  closer  than  usual. 
I'pon  this  give-and-take  principle,  the  two  crops 
may  be  managed,  and  spider,  although  the  season 
has  been  harsh  and  bad,  may  be  prevented  from 
spreading.  Next,  as  to  stopping,  thinning  of  tlie 
^lioots  and  training,  the  mode  of  procedure  will  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the 
space  at  command.  Pot  trees,  be  they  pyramids  or 
bushes,  must  be  more  or  less  pinched  or  stopped  to 
keep  them  within  bounds,  but,  with  tlie  exception 
of  an  extra  gross  shoot,  gi'owths  of  ordinary  strength 
should  not  be  pinched  more  than  twice,  and  many 
will  not  require  it  more  than  once,  as  every  growth 
so  checked  must  make  another,  and  that  must  have 
time  to  ripen,  otherwise  it  will  be  of  little  use  for 
next  year's  forcing.  'When  trees  are  trained  on 
trellises  and  all  shoots  that  have  reached  the  ex- 
tremities are  well  thinned  out  at  the  winter  ])runiug, 
the  extension  system  of  laying  in  suits  them  best, 
as  they  keep  showing  so  long  as  they  are  growing, 
and  although  the  late  shows  are  rubbed  olf  before 
they  are  larger  than  nuts,  their  period  of  ripening 
can  be  prolonged  or  reduced  at  pleasure.  In  all 
cases  side  growths  and  weak  spray  should  be  re- 
moved, as  good  Figs  cannot  be  expected  where  sun 
and  air  are  excluded. 

Succession  Junises. — The  trees  in  these  will  take 
any  reasonable  amount  of  good  food  both  in  the 
way  of  mulching  and  stimulating  liquid,  and  the 
syringe  may  be  regularly  plied  twice  a  day.  If  not 
already  thinned,  such  kinds  as  the  fruitful  Brown 
Turkey  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  freelj' 
divested  of  superfluous  and  imperfect  fruits.  When 
thinning  all  other  fruits  we  usually,  I  may  say 
always,  take  away  the  smallest  and  lea\e  the 
largest,  but  in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  the 
Fig  requires  distinct  treatment,  for  if  we  leave  all 
of  one  uniform  size  we  have  a  glut  and  a  gap ; 
therefore,  so  long  as  they  are  perfect  in  form  and 
well  placed,  some  large  and  some  small  ones  should 
be  left  on  every  shoot.  Here,  again,  pinching 
should  not  be  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent,  as  it 
is  much  the  best  to  secure  one  full  crop  and  a  trellis 
full  of  ripe  points  and  trust  to  cases  or  walls  for 
the  autumn  supply.  In  times  past  many  people  were 
too  fond  of  pinching,  especially  in  late  houses ;  now 
they  secure  better  crojis  and  keep  the  trees  in  better 
order  by  pruning  back  every  alternate  shoot  to  a 
dormant  bud  and  laying  in  young  growths  for  suc- 
cession. 


Yoiinri  stock. — Spring-struck  cuttings  must  be 
pinched  as  soon  as  they  have  made  9  inches  to 
12  inches  of  growth,  more  or  less  to  suit  the  mode 
of  training.  This  first  pinching  will  induce  side 
breaks,  and  when  they  get  into  free  growth  a 
moderate  shift  may  be  given  to  the  plants..  It  is 
possible  to  grow  a  cutting  into  a  fruiting  tree  in  one 
year,  but  unless  urgently  wanted  a  little  more  time 
is  an  advantage,  as  firm,  short-jointed,  well-ripened 
plants,  established  in  G-inch  or  7-inch  pots  and  with 
three  or  four  breiiks,  make  the  best  foundations. 
These,  if  shaken  out  in  March,  re-potted  and  placed 
in  bottom  heat,  will  now  be  fit  for  the  final  shift 
into  their  fruiting  pots,  which  shouUl  not  be  large, 
as  ripe  wood  and  roots  are  of  more  importance  than 
size,  especially  when  young  bushes  are  wanted  for 
early  forcing. 

Strawberries. 

If  not  already  done,  this  troublesome  family 
should  now  be  ejected  from  Peach  houses  and 
vineries,  and  placed  in  snug  pits  or  frames  to  finish 
out  the  season.  This  clearance  made,  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  all  the  shelves  with  strong  soap  and 
water  must  follow,  and  a  wash  of  quicklime  and 
sulphur  will  make  the  walls  sweet  and  clean  for  the 
season.  In  many  places  the  late  vinery  in  which 
the  leafage  is  late  is  used  for  May  Strawberries, 
and  dearly  they  are  paid  for,  as  many  houses  of 
Lady  Downe's  suffer  through  spider  attacking  the 
leaders  and  working  gradually,  I  may  say  rapidly, 
downwards  at  a  time  when  the  syringe  cannot  be 
laid  on  freely.  Strawberries,  of  course,  must  be 
grown,  but  light  pits  are  the  most  suitable  places 
for  them.  If  these  were  built  upon  the  span  with 
shelves  facing  north  and  south  the  fruit  might  not 
only  be  grown,  but  retarded  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  tlie  flavour  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Late  hatches  in  various  stages  from  flowering  to 
swelling  will  now  take  an  abundance  of  water,  and, 
where  the  fruit  is  set,  liberal  syringing.  The  fruit 
upon  these  should  be  well  thinned  and  tied  to,  or 
supported  by  small  sticks  to  keep  it  well  uji  to  the 
sun  and  air;  otherwise,  although  well  coloured,  it 
will  be  found  acid,  as  Are  heat,  we  hope,  may  now 
be  dispensed  with.  If  the  plants  are  plunged  in 
large  masses  they  must  have  plenty  of  room  for  the 
full  development  of  their  foliage  ;  but  instead  of 
moving,  and  so  disturbing  the  roots  of  all,  their 
wantsmay  be  met  by  taking  out  and  replunging 
every  alternate  row.  Should  mildew  put  in  an 
appearance,  the  plants  may  be  well  syringed  on 
mild  evenings  with  clear  sulphur  water,  which  must 
always  be  used  in  a  clarified  state.  Some  varieties 
are  very  subject  to  mildew,  and  I  have  heard  people 
say  they  have  given  up  growing  this  or  the  other, 
apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  of  mildew  amongst  pot  plants  originate 
in  the  water-stinted  open  quarters.  "SVhen  mildew 
gets  into  a  garden,  a  fresh  start  on  deeply  trenched, 
heavily  manured  ground  with  young  runners  from 
a  distance  should  always  be  made,  but  on  no 
account  should  runners  from  mildewed  beds  be 
pegged  down  for  forcing. 

Future  trorJ/. — If  any  of  the  forced  plants  are 
intended  for  planting  out,  they  should  be  in  the 
ground  this  month.  A  good  preparation  is  more 
than  half  the  battle.  The  balls  should  be 
thoroughly  moist,  divested  of  all  crocks,  and 
slightly  reduced,  to  set  the  coiled  roots  at  liberty. 
Firm  planting,  heavy  mulching,  and  copious  water- 
ing will  complete  the  operation.  Last  year's  runners 
put  out  in  August  for  propagating  from  should  be 
divested  of  all  their  flowers  and  well  watered  to 
encourage  vigorous  stock.  Itisyetearlytocommence 
preparations,  but  time  flies;  therefore  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  wet  days  and  other  favourable 
opportunities  for  getting  a  supply  of  clean  pots  and 
crocks  ready  for  use.  The  compost,  too,  may  be 
prepared  and  thrown  up  in  a  heap  in  the  open  air, 
where  a  good  covering  of  fresh  stable  litter  will 
improve  and  ripen  it,  especially  if  bone-dust  or 
other  slow  fertilisers  are  introduced. 

Cherries. 

Houses  in  which  Cherries  are  ripe  may  now  be 
kept  cool  and  airy,  moderately  moist,  and  certainly 
safe  from  birds.     I  have  found  cast-off  pilchard 


nets  the  cheapest  and  best  material  for  this  purjiose, 
as  they  keejj  out  small  as  well  as  large  birds,  and 
whilst  admitting  light  and  air  they  form  an  excel- 
lent shade  when  cast  over  the  roof.  Cherries  will 
keep  for  a  long  time  in  a  dry,  cool  house,  always 
provided  the  roots  are  moist  and  well  mulched,  but 
their  season  can  be  considerably  prolonged  by  light 
shading  that  will  break  the  rays  of  the  sun  without 
excluding  the  air. 

Later  sorts,  including  the  best  Bigarreaus,  may 
still  be  syringed  and  liberally  su]>plied  with  water. 
They  must  not,  however,  be  exposed  to  checks,  espe- 
cially at  the  roots,  as  giving  and  withholding  water 
is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  cracking.  A 
light,  not  over-rich  mulch  will  keep  the  roots  pro- 
perly moist  against  a  daily  increasing  summer  tem- 
perature and  plenty  of  air  will  prevent  moisture 
from  hanging  about  the  fruit.  To  colour  Bigarreaus 
and  other  large-leaved  sorts  properly,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  light  as  well  as  air ;  therefore,  the 
better  to  secure  this  important  point,  thin  winter 
training  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  all  useless 
summer  spray  must  be  kept  thoroughly  under  hand. 
Insects  should  be  completely  destroyed  before  the 
Cherries  approach  the  ripening  stage ;  the  most 
troublesome  are  black  and  green-fly,  which  cannot 
well  be  killed  without  the  aid  of  Tobacco  or  a  de- 
coction of  Quassia,  and  as  either  of  these  is  liable 
to  give  the  fruit  an  unpleasant  flavour  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  this  work  must  not  be  left  until  the 
eleventh  hour. 

Plums. 

These  and  Cherries  so  far  have  succeeded  very 
well  together,  but  the  ripening  of  the  earliest  of  the 
latter  renders  it  necessary  to  separate  the  two  or 
moderate  their  treatment.  Isolation,  however,  is 
better  than  moderation,  as  Plums  may  be  freely 
syringed  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  syringe  one  part  of  a  house  without 
charging  the  whole  of  the  atmosphere  with  mois- 
ture, which,  as  all  Cherry  forcers  know,  sometimes 
works  serious  mischief  in  a  few  hours.  The  treat- 
ment of  early  forced  Plums  in  no  way  differs  from 
that  of  other  orchard  house  trees.  Cribbed  and 
confined  to  pots,  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  hand  of  man  for"  their  daily  wants ;  therefore, 
being  free  livers  they  must  have  the  run  of  good 
top-dressing,  fresh  and  often,  and  liquid  at  every 
watering.  The  syringe,  too,  may  be  freely  applied; 
indeed  a  thorough  flooding  of  the  fruit  will  do  less 
harm  than  a  flush  of  spray,  but  the  water  must  be 
soft  or  free  from  lime.  Forced  Plums  will  stand  a 
strong  heat  after  they  are  stoned,  but  they  do  not 
respond;  therefore  to  have  them  ripe  early  they 
must  be  started  early,  with  an  abundance  of  air 
throughout  their  season  of  growth. 

Late  liouses  containing  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson's, 
Gages,  and  others  have  had  an  excellent  time  for 
the  setting  of  the  fruit.  As  some  of  these,  espe- 
cially the  first,  set  in  immense  clusters,  they  should 
be  freely  thinned  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors,  a 
few  as  a  matter  of  course  being  left  to  compensate 
for  dropping.  If  the  trees  are  planted  out  and 
trained  upon  trellises,  the  spray  must  be  constantly 
pinched  to  prevent  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
let  in  light  and  air,  all  leaders  and  necessary  shoots 
being  regularly  tied  in  the  same  as  Peaches.  Mulch- 
ing of  some  kind  will  be  necessary,  but  its  quality 
must  be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  trees  and  the 
crops  they  are  carrying.  Old  trees  will  stand  a 
very  liberal  dressing  of  good  rotten  manure,  not 
once,  but  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
growing  season.  Young  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  bearing  equally  good  crops,  might  push  a 
growth  which  would  barely  ripen.  To  these  it  is 
just  possible  the  best  of  all  non-conducting  cover- 
ings will  be  found  in  stable  litter  or  a  portion  of  an 
exhausted  Mushroom  bed,  anything  in  fact  that 
will  absorb  and  give  off  moisture  without  producing 
a  gross  habit  of  growth. 

Pears. 
Although  the  cultivation  of  Pears  under  glass 
dates  back  to  the  erection  of  the  earliest  orchard 
houses,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  mode  of  grow- 
ing the  very  choice  varieties  has  not  made  more 
progress.    Worked  on  the  Quince  stock,  they  are 
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worth  growing  it  only  for  their  bloom ;  but  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  these  snowy  pyramids  in  due 
course  produce  fruit  of  the  largest  size  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  surely  all  dwellers  in  cold,  bleak 
districts  might  find  a  set  of  trees  not  only  enjoyable, 
but  profitable.  It  is  now  too  late  to  pot  trees ;  not 
so  to  obtain  them  already  established  from  the 
trade,  and  having  a  full  summer  before  us  they 
might  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and,  under  cold 
house  treatment,  grown  into  marvels  of  fertility  by 
the  autumn.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  less  trouble- 
some, plan  would  be  to  visit  a  good  fruit-tree 
nursery,  and  mark  a  set  of  trees  root-pruned  last 
autumn  for  lifting  and  potting  in  October.  Al- 
though the  past  winter  and  spring  have  been 
imusually  severe,  bush  Peaches  in  a  glass  shed  have 
set  well  with  me,  and  where  these  succeed  one  is 
safely  within  bounds  in  saying  Pears  will  do  also. 
We  at  one  time  thought  they  were  quite  as  impa- 
tient of  fire-heat  as  Plums  and  Cherries ;  but  this  is 
hardly  the  case,  as  northern  growers  give  them  a 
climate  equal  to  that  of  the  south  of  France,  always 
with  plenty  of  air,  and  the  size  and  quality  of 
their  fruit  are  all  that  the  most  fastidious  can 
desire. 

Pears  in  pots  or  planted  out  under  a  glass  roof — 
which  should  be  movable,  as  the  latter  cannot  be 
turned  out  in  winter— require  nearly  the  same 
treatment  as  Plums  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  be 
regularly  pinched  to  induce  the  formation  of  fruit- 
buds  ;  but  the  first  pinching  should  be  delayed  until 
the  growths  are  pretty  well  set,  otherwise  they  will 
produce  spray  without  end  instead  of  flower-buds. 
The  Quince  stock  enjoys  rich  living,  solid  and  liquid, 
and  produces  hard  gritty  fruit  where  these  things 
are  withheld  from  it ;  it  also  does  best  and  lasts 
longest  when  the  union  is  close  to  the  roots  and 
buried  beneath  the  soil  or  mulching.  The  selection 
of  varieties  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  which  can 
best  be  settled  by  the  grower.  Autumn  and  early 
winter  sorts  in  districts  where  Pears  can  be  grown 
at  all  should  be  sparingly  represented,  and  late 
ones  duplicated.  New  late  Pears  now  are  numerous, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  very  good ;  but  I  should  not 
object  to  a  large  houseful  of  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Winter  Nelis,  Thomson's,  Knight's  Monarch,  and 
Easter  Beurre.  They  are  old,  but  they  will  take  a 
lot  of  beating.  W.  C. 


Ferns. 

•W.    H.    GOWEE. 

LOXOMA  CUNNINGHAMI. 
This  is  a  handsome,  distinct,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  remarkable  Feru,  and  is  the  only 
member  of  the  genus  hitherto  discovered.  It  is 
a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  may  some- 
times be  found  in  moist  woods.  According  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  it  is  found  in  the  Northern 
Island  only,  near  the  falls  of  the  Keri-Keri 
River,  at  Coromandel,  at  Waitemata,  and  on 
the  river  Wangarei.  Although  there  is  but  one 
recognised  species,  it  is  remarkable  that  speci- 
mens we  have  received  from  one  district  are  in- 
variably glaucous  beneath,  whilst  the  form  we 
originally  received  is  quite  plain.  If  this 
character  remains  constant  under  cultivation,  it 
surely  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  varietal 
name  for  garden  purposes.  The  fronds  rise  from 
a  creeping  rhizome,  which  is  clothed  with  red- 
dish brown  hairs  ;  they  are  triangular  in  out- 
line, three  or  more  times  divided,  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  high,  coriaceous  in  texture,  bright 
green  on  the  upper  side,  slightly  paler  below  in 
some  plants  ;  in  others  the  whole  under-side  is 
of  a  milky  hue  ;  the  involucres  are  situated  in 
the  notches  of  the  pinnaj  and  are  reflexed.  The 
plant  should  be  fastened  upon  a  block  of  sand- 
stone, and  its  rhizomes  Burrounded  with  (not 
buried  in)  rough  fibrous  peat.  It  requires  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  we  have  found 
the  only  position  in  which  it  thrives  is  in  a  close 
case  with  Fihny  Ferns,  although,  from  the  con- 
sistency of  the  fronds,  one  would  imagine  it 
capable  of  withstanding  a  dry  atmosphere.  The 
plant  has  never  been  sent  home  in  any  quantity, 
so  that  it  unfortunately  is  little  known  even  in 
the  best  collections  of  Ferns.  We  have  never 
been  .successful  in  raising  this  plant  from  spores ; 
and  should  much  like  to  hear  if  seedlings  have 
been  obtained  in  this  country. 


sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  permanent  place 
in  collections,  and  to  deserve  the  careful  attention 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  who  named  and  de- 
scribed most  of  them.  Among  those  we  must  first 
note  its  crested  form  (Lastrea  montana  cristata), 
whose  fronds,  as  large  as  those  of  the  species,  have 
their  apex  beautifully  tasselled  or  crested ;  the 
same  character  is  also  apparent  at  the  points  of  all 


lyEay  weather. — Never  was  the  following  on  the 
merry  month  of  May  more  provoklngly  appropriate 
than'on  the  20th  of  this  May  :— 

The  skies  .ire  dull,  the  winds  are  chill, 

No  flowers  are  to  be  seen, 
With  branches  bare,  reluctant  still 

To  wear  their  robes  of  green. 

Alas  !  indeed,  we  only  took  the  coverings  off  our  fruit 
trees  on  the  19th.  The  wind  veered  further  west  and 
was  a  little  softer,  and  so  off  the  protection  came, 
exposing  to  the  blast  a  fine  crop  of  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  look 
at  them  to-day,  after  seeing  and  reading  about  the 
wreck,  ruin,  and  litter  made  by  the  storm.  More 
like  November  than  May,  is  a  very  mild  way  of  de- 
scribing the  storm  of  yesterday.  The  havoc  made 
on  land  and  water,  in  field  and  garden,  in  town  and 
country.  Is  something  dismal.  Ships  wrecked, 
boats  swamped,  houses,  buildings,  and  tents  blown 
down  or  torn  to  rags ;  fruit  and  other  trees  stripped 
bare  of  blossoms  or  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  flowers 
beaten  down  level  with  the  ground  with  icy  cold 
floods  of  rain,  cut  into  fragments  with  hail  or  cov- 
ered over  with  snow.  Such  are  some  of  the  culti- 
vator's experiences  this  20th  day  of  May.  Unless 
winter  ends  soon  it  really  seems  as  if  it  would  run 
on  until  midsummer,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  catch 
our  crops  as  best  we  can  in  the  month  or  so  when 
the  sun  must  needs  melt  the  ice  and  drive  away  the 
hail  and  the  snow.— D.  T.  F. 

P.S. — My  daughter  writes  from  Fontainebleatt, 
France,  7  a.m.  Friday  morning  :  "  Ton-ents  of 
rain,  high  wind  and  bitterly  cold.  It  is  just  like 
winter  and  we  all  shiver.  Weather  still  horrid, 
and  the  spring  is  with  much  diflaculty  slowly 
crowning  the  forest  with  verdure  and  fragrance." 
So  that  we  are  experiencing  a  very  wide  wave  of 
cold. 


OUR  NATIVE  FERNS. 

The  most  distinct  varieties  of  the  Male 
AND  Buckler  Ferns. — The  variability  of  most  of 
our  native  Ferns  is  characteristic,  and  affects  some 
kinds  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  does  others 
which  are  comparatively,  or  sometimes  even  totally. 


The  Rigid  Buckler  I'ern  (Lastrea  rigila). 

the  pinna?,  which  are  equally  crested,  but  of  course 
to  a  less  degree,  though  sufficiently  so  to  render  the 
plant  very  attractive.  Then  there  are  the  crisped 
and  truncate  forms,  the  first  of  which,  L.  montana 
crispa,  has  its  pinnules  or  secondary  divisions 
slightly  pinched  or  puckered  inwards,  giving  the 
whole  frond  a  rather  wavy  or  crisped  appearance  ; 
whereas  in  the  second,  L.  montana  truncata,  the 
fronds,  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  those  of 
the  species  proper,  have  their  points,  and  also  the 
points  of  each  primary  division  or  pinnas,  abruptly 
ended,  as  though  bitten  off,  and  the  point  of  the 
mid-rib  of  each  projecting  awl-like  beyond  the 
foliaged  part  of  the  frond.  But  the  form  of  the 
Mountain  Buckler  Fern  by  far  the  most  distinct, 
and  also  the  most  interesting,  is  that  known  under 
the  name  of  L.  montana  Nowelliana.  This  tho- 
roughly permanent  variety,  originally  found  in 
North  Wales,  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that 
anyone  only  moderately  acquainted  with  the  species 


The  Broad  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  splnulom). 

free  from  variations.  Although  such  species  as 
Lastrea  spinulosa,  cristata,  »mula,  rigida,  remota, 
and  palustris  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  retained 
their  original  form,  from  which  no  deviation  worthy 
of  special  attention  has  been  noticed,  the  Mountain 
Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  montana)  has  shown  a  cer- 
I  tain  tendency  to  sport,  and  has  produced  a  few 
I  varieties,  some  of  which  have  been  considered  of 


The  Mountain  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  montana). 

would  be  puzzled  to  say  to  which  type  it  is  related, 
as  so  very  little  possessing  the  characters  belonging 
to  the  species  is  left.  Its  fronds,  which  vary  from 
18  inches  to  24  inches  long  and  from  i  inches  to 
G  inches  in  breadth,  are  furnished  with  very  narrow 
pinna3  and  pinnules,  extremely  abbreviated,  va- 
riously eroded  and  crcnulated,  often  curiously 
hooked  and  horned.      This  permanent  departure 
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from  the  type  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
Lastrea  montana  is  generally  accepted  as  one  of 
the  species  of  Buckler  Ferns  very  little  given  to 
variation. 

The  broad  prickly-toothed  Buckler  Fern 
(Lastrea  dilatata)  has  only  produced  a  few  varieties 
deserving  of  special  notice,  but  some  of  these  are 
truly  remarkable ;  such,  for  instance,  as  its  crested 
and  crisped  forms,  the  former  (L.  dilatata  cristata) 
differing  from  the  species  solely  by  its  broad,  oval 
fronds,  very  spreading,  having  at  their  point  and 
also  at  the  points  of  many  of  their  primary  divi- 
sions once  or  twice -divided  short,  broad,  flattish 
crestings.  The  variety  polydactyla  is  stiU  an  im- 
provement on  this  curious  form,  showing  a  much 
greater  development  of  the  crests,  which  are  dis- 
posed with  constant  regularity  on  each  side  of  the 
frond.  The  crisped  form,  L.  dilatata  dumetorum, 
is  a  small-growing,  very  pretty  variety,  whose 
fronds,  seldom  exceeding  10  inches  to  12  inches 
long,  have  a  particularly  pleasing,  crisp  appearance, 
owing  to  the  upper  surface  of  their  secondary  divi- 
sions being  of  a  pinched  and  puckered  nature,  quite 
distinct  from  all  other  known  varieties.  Among  the 
several  diminutive  forms  of  dwarf  habit  deviating 
from  the  original  Lastrea  dilatata,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  on  account  of  its  neat,  tufted  habit  and 
of  the  peculiarity  of  its  growth,  is  the  branching 
form  L.  dilatata  ramosa,  which  usually  produces 
fronds  either  branching-stalked  and  then  twin- 
fronded,  or  branching  half  way  up  or  near  the  point 


The  Marsh  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  palustris). 

with  secondary  divisions  crispy,  closely  set,  over- 
lapping, and  spiny-toothed.  We  have  in  L.  dilatata 
lepidota  a  Scotch  variety  of  great  decorative  value, 
and  which  appears  to  have  entirely  lost  the  cliarac- 
ters  belonging  to  the  species  from  which  it  is  issue, 
as  it  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  its  lovely  fronds,  which 
seldom  attain  more  than  10  inches  in  length,  are 
very  spreading  and  almost  triang\ilar  in  shape  and 
quadripinnate,  or  four  times  divided,  near  the  base ; 
the  whole  fronds  being  thus  finely  incised  through 
the  ultimate  or  last  divisional  parts  being  very 
small,  the  plant  possesses  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance, totally  different  from  that  assumed  by  any 
other  form  of  Lastrea  dilatata. 

The  common  Male  Fern,  however,  is  of  all  the 
species  of  Lastreas  that  which  is  credited  with  the 
greatest  number  of  abnormal  forms  of  all  sorts, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful.  That 
species  has  under  cultivation  shown  a  greater 
tendency  than  any  of  the  others  to  produce  crested 
forms  which  are  very  constant,  and  though  very 
numerous  are  also  exceedingly  ornamental.  The 
Lastrea  Filis-mas  cristata,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  deservedly  very  popular  forms,  was 
first  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  although  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  known,  it 
is  also  justly  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
decorative,  and  one  whose  good  standing  qualities 
annually  increase  in  value,  especially  where  the 
plant  is  subjected  to  pot  culture.  This  variety 
attains  a  size  about  equal  to  that  of  the  common 


species,  but  it  is  of  a  much  more  graceful  habit,  as 
each  spreading  frond,  K  inches  to  9  inches  wide,  is 
arching,  from  the  apparent  weight  of  its  often  very 
large  and  many  times  short-branched  terminal 
crests.    Each  of   the  primary  divisions  end  in  a 


The  Crested  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  cristata). 

similar,  though  smaller  branched  crest,  thus  forming 
on  the  outline  of  the  frond  a  border  of  pretty  crispy 
miniature  crestings.  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata 
angustata  is  a  very  elegant  form  of  the  variety  just 
described,  but  with  fronds  very  narrow  and  the 
pinna:  so  reduced  as  to  form  two  almost  parallel 
rows  of  compact  tassels,  diminishing  in  size  as  the 
frond  tapers  to  a  terminal  crest.  Among  the  other 
numerous  crested  forms  of  the  Male  Fern,  one 
specially  notes  Lastrea  Filix-mas  Jen-esi,  furcans, 
Iveryana,  Mapplebecki,  and  caudata  cristata ;  but 
the  most  striking  variety  is  undoubtedly  that  called 
grandiceps,  wliich  is  the  most  gigantic  of  the  whole 
section  of  crested  kinds.  It  grows  to  a  size  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  species,  its  fronds  often  measur- 
ing 24  inches  high  by  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  width, 
but  their  apes  is  densely  ramose  and  crested  in  a 
different  way  to  those  above  described,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  completely  distinct  manner  from  any  other 
known  variety,  inasmuch  as  the  cresting  process 
begins  from  a  few  inches  from  the  top  of  the  frond, 
where  the  midrib  branches  three  or  four  times,  each 
of  the  ramifications  being  furnished  with  pinna; 
closely  set  and  crested  like  those  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  frond,  the  top  of  which  is  gracefully  pendu 
lous.  Of  the  equally  numerous  non-crested  forms 
of  this  Fern,  one  of  the  most  distinct  is  Lastrea 


The  Male  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas). 

Filix-mas  Bollandiie,  a  variety  with  somewhat  wavy 
fronds,  whose  primary  divisions  are  deeply  cut  into 
secondary  ones,  which  are  deeply  toothed  and  con- 
nected by  a  leafy  wing  to  the  midrib.  Lastrea 
Filix-mas  foliosais  another  exceedingly  distinct 


variety  with  short  pale  green  fronds  borne  on 
naturally  short  stalks.  It  possesses  a  densely  leafy 
appearance  produced  by  the  overlapping  nature  of 
the  primary  divisions,  as  well  as  by  the  slightly 
twisted  character  of  the  pinnules,  which  in  some 
cases  entirely  conceal  the  midrib.  In  the  variety 
Pinderi  we  have  a  nearly  erect  form  whose  fronds 
possess  a  peculiarly  narrow  outline  on  account  of 
their  being  short-stalked,  about  4  inches  wide  in 
the  middle,  and  tapering  above  and  below.  The 
smaU  or  dwarf -growing  forms  of  the  Male  Fern  are 
best  represented  by  the  varieties  pumila  and  Scho- 
fieldi,  neither  of  which  seldom  exceeds  4  inches  in 
height.  They  have  short-stalked,  nearly  erect, 
lance-shaped  fronds  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with 
their  points  usually  once  or  twice  forked. 

S.  G. 

Orchids. 

W.  H.  OOWEB. 

RESTREPIAS. 
This  is  a  small-growing  genus  nearly  allied  to 
Pleurothallis.  It  contains  numerous  species, 
all  of  whicli  are  dwarf  in  habit,  and  although 
they  cannot  be  classed  with  showy  Orcliids,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  curious  and  in- 
teresting. Restrepias  are  all  natives  of  Tropical 
America,  and  are  found  growing  at  considerable 
elevations.  Under  cultivation  they  thrive 
under  the  same  cool  treatment  as  Masdevallias, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  their 
being  dwarf  in  growth,  they  will  be  found  fit 
subjects  for  Wardian  case  culture.  These  plants 
should  be  fixed  upon  a  small  block  of  wood 
with  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss,  or  placed  in  a 
very  small  basket  and  suspended.  The  half  of 
a  Cocoa-nut  shell  forms  a  capital  receptacle  for 
them,  and,  indeed,  many  other  small-gi'owing 
Orchids  that,  like  the  Restrepias,  do  not  take 
kindly  to  pot  culture  may  with  advantage  be 
grown  in  these.  A  moderate  supply  of  moisture 
is  requisite  during  the  whole  season,  as  they  are 
continually  growing  more  or  less.  The  follow- 
ing species  deserve  more  extended  cultivation 
than  they  have  hitherto  received  : — 

K.  ANTENNiFEitA.— The  best  form  of  this  plant 
produces  large  and  handsome  flowers.  The  species 
was  originally  discovered  by  Humboldt  in  New 
Grenada,  where  it  grows  upon  the  trunks  of  trees, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  feet  to  8000  feet.  It 
has  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  which  support  a  single 
ovate-oblong,  leathery,  dark  green  leaf,  the  whole 
plant  seldom  exceeding  8  inches  or  9  inches  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance, upon  long  foot-stalks  which  issue  from  a  rough 
scaly  spathe  at  the  base  of  the  leaf ;  these  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  very  persistent.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  lengthened  into  an  erect  tail-like  appendage, 
yellowish-white  streaked  with  purple ;  the  lateral 
ones  being  broad  and  long,  connate  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  length,  but  bilobed  at  the  tip,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  large  lip  ;  reddish  crimson 
in  colour,  profusely  dotted  with  purplish  lake 
Petals  small  and  narrow,  and,  like  the  dorsal  sepal, 
clubbed  at  the  apex ;  lip  small,  same  colour  as  the 
lower  sepals.     It  is  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer. 

R.  ELEGAXS,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  beautiful 
form,  similar  in  habit  and  appearance  to  antenni- 
fera,  although  the  flowers  are  scarcely  so  large. 
They  are  borne  erect  upon  long  foot-stalks  ;  dorsal 
sepal  tapering  into  a  clubbed  tip ;  lower  sepals 
joined  to  nearly  the  apex,  yellow  within,  tinged 
with  pur]ile  on  the  outside,  streaked  with  lines  of 
close-set,  large  reddish  purple  spots :  petals  filiform, 
and  slightly  clubbed  at  the  tip.  It  grows  at  some 
(JOOO  feet  elevation  in  Caraccas. 

R.  VITTATA  is  a  smaller  growing  plant  than  the 
preceding,  which  it  otherwise  much  resembles,  and 
under  which  name  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 
collections;  the  large  connate  sepals  are  yellow, 
ornamented  with  lines  of  purple  spots.     Colombia. 

R.  Lansbergi.— This  is  a  still  smaller  plant,  but 
so  exceedingly  beautiful  that  it  well  deserves  the 
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attention  of  the  amateur  for  culture  in  the  house. 
It  flowered  with  us  for  the  first  time  in  England 
about  the  year  18(il,  and  it  has  remained  a  favourite 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  large 
showy  flowered  Orchids  that  have  since  been  im- 
ported ;  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  bacli;  of  the 
leaf,  dorsal  sepal  and  petal  clubbed,  the  latter  pen- 
dent, and,  like  the  lateral  sepals,  bright  shining 
yellow,  dotted  with  purple.  It  comes  from  Gua- 
temala. 


CATTLEYAS  AND  ODONTOGLOSSUMS  AT  THE 

WOODLANDS,  STREATHAM. 
The  Cattleya  house  in  Mr.  Measures's  garden  just 
now  presents  a  perfect  galaxy  of  beauty.     Imagine 
a  display  of  upwards  of   1500  expanded  blooms  of 
Odontoglossum  (Miltonia)  vexillarium,-and  about  an 
equal  number  of  buds  just  opening,  some  of  these 
being  very  fine  varieties  both  as  regards  colour  and 
size.     On  some  of  the  plants  are  highly  coloured 
flowers,  measuring  over   ik   inches    across,   whilst 
their  vigour  is  well  exemplified  by  one  plant  with 
but  a  single  growth,  which  is  bearing  twenty-seven 
enormous   fiowers.     Amongst    them    is   a   distinct 
form  which  leads  one  to  hope  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  last  of  the  variations  of  this  species.     Al- 
though we  have  in  0.  v.  Measuresianum    a   pure 
white  flower,  and  in  0.  v.  superbum  a  flower  of  in- 
tense  colour,   the   variety   now   flowering   at    The 
Woodlands,  and  which   has   not   yet  been  distin- 
guished with  a  varietal  name,  has  the  lip  dotted  all 
over   with   deep   purple   spots.     These   plants    are 
grown  all  the  year  round  with  the  Cattleyas  and 
Lajlias  in  a  house  kept  at  an  intermediate  tempera- 
tare  between  the  East  India  house  and  the  houses 
devoted  to  the  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and 
other  high  mountain  Orchids.  These  Odontoglossums 
are  exposed  to  strong  light,  but  are  never  sprinkled 
overhead,  the  necessary  moisture  being  supplied  by 
pouring  water  upon  the  stages  and  damping  the 
sides  of  the  pots.     The  Cattleyas  and  Lajlias  with 
which    the    Odontoglossums    are    associated     are 
treated   exactly   in    the   same   manner,  the   robust 
growth   and   the   abundance   of   flowers    affording 
ample  proof  that  their  surroundings  are  congenial. 
Of   these   there   are   nearly  400   blooms  open,  the 
kinds   being    chiefly   C.  Mossi.-e   in   great  variety, 
Lielias  purpurata   and   elegans,  Cattleya   Skinneri 
and  its  lovely  pure  white  form  (alba),  C.  Aclandiaj 
and  intermedia,  and   C.  Slendeli,  amongst  which 
are   some  remarkable  forms,  including  the   grand 
variety  known  as  C.  Jlendeli  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  flowers  upwards  of  7  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals,  which  are  delicate  lilac,  whilst  the  large- 
frilled  lip  measures  more  than  4  inches  over,  and  is 
wholly  rich  crimson-purple,  this  colour  extending 
far  back  into  the  throat,  where  it  is  flushed  and 
streaked  with  orange.     Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
still  continues  to  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  in 
this  garden  in  a  small,  very  light  house,  in  which 
thcre'^  is  no  centre  stage.     These  plants,  on  which 
there  are  about  a  hundred  long  spikes  of  bloom,  are 
suspended  from  the  roof,  forming  a  charming  grove 
of  beauty;  the  colour  varies  in  different  plants,  from 
one  with  pure  white  flowers  to  one  with  rosy  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a  large,  almost  crimson  lip.     This 
is   the   second   batch    of    those   plants   which   has 
flowered  this  season  with  Mr.  Measures,  the  succes- 
sion being  obtained  by  keeping  a  portion  of   the 
stock  cool  and  very  dry.     Another  rare  and  remark- 
able plant  blooming  here  is  Cypripedium  Wallisi, 
which  is  a  near  ally  of  C.  caudatum,  the  sepals  being 
pale  yellow,  lip  almost  white,  and  the  long,  tail-like 
petals  are  L8  inches  in  length  and  are  still  growing. 
The  brilliant  flowers   of    various  Masdevallias  arc 
specially  attractive,  but  one  form  of  M.  A^eitchi  is 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  unique;  the  flower  is  large, 
the  ground  colour  being  yellow  (of  as  bright  a  shade 
as  the  blooms  of   M.   Davisi),  the  dorsal  segment 
being  flushed  with  purple,  the  same  colour  extend- 
ing in  a  single  line  down  the  lower  segments. 

G. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum. — This  is  a  rare 
and  extremely  handsome  species,  and  quite  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  genus.  It 
flowered  last  autumn  for  the  first  time  in  England 
with  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.    The  spike  is  very 


stout,  bearing  twelve  to  fourteen  large  flowers, 
which  measure  some  4  inches  across  ;  sepals  and 
petals  chestnut-brown,  streaked  and  transversely 
barred  with  rich  yellow;  lip  oblong,  three-lobed, 
white  heavily  streaked  with  bluish  purple,  pure 
white  in  front ;  crest  much  fringed,  bright  yellow. 
This  plant  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  grower,  in  habit 
much  resembling  0.  Halli.  A  quantity  of  this  species 
recently  imported  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  the  prices  ruling  high.  Its  native 
country  is  at  present  known  but  to  very  few. — G. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

NEW  ROSES  FROM  IRELAND. 

A  HANDSOME  colottred  plate,  in  whicli  their  new 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Ro.se,  Earl  of  Dufl'erin,  i.s 
represented  as  a  very  finely -formed,  dark 
shaded  crimson  flower,  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  New- 
townards,  Ireland. 

Of  all  flowers  probably  none  is  so  difficult  to 
represent  exactly  as  a  modem  Rose,  a,nd  in 
despair  of  ever  making  an  artistic  presentnient 
in  colour,  those  who  prepare  figures  for  repro- 
duction in  tlie  form  of  coloured  plates  are  some- 
times liable  to  jiaint  what  tliey  think  the 
florists  would  like  to  see  rather  than  that  which 
actually  exists.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, no  exaggeration  need  be  feared,  as,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  first-class  certificates 
(not  less  than  six)  that  have  been  awarded  to 
Earl  of  Duti'erin,  and  its  unprecedented  record 
of  winning  the  premier  prize  as  the  best  bloom 
in  the  show  on  two  occasions  actually  before  it 
had  been  distributed,  this  variety  must  lie  very 
good,  and  the  portrait  is  additionally  likely  to 
be  a  characteristic  presentment,  having  been 
drawn  fiom  flowers  from  cut-back  and  not 
maiden  plants. 

In  an  interesting  letter  on  the  subject  of 
seedling  Roses,  Messrs.  Dickson  mention  that 
Earl  of  Dufierin  was  raised  in  1882  from  seed 
produced  by  a  cross  between  Horace  Vernet  and 
Charles  Lefebvre  — parents  which,  at  any  rate, 
should  ensure  flowers  of  fine  quality  and  colour 
in  their  progeny  ;  and,  like  all  Roses  of  dark 
(or,  for  that  matter,  any  other)  colour,  this 
variety  is  said  to  produce  the  handsomest  blooms 
when  grown  on  Brier  .stocks. 

Another  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Lady  Helen 
Stewart  (named  by  the  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry after  her  little  daughter),  was  raised  from 
seed  which  resulted  from  a  cross  between 
General  Jacqueminot  and  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
is  described  as  a  very  vigorous  and  erect  plant, 
producing  flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour 
with  a  very  stout,  smooth  petal. 

Judging  from  flowers  of  Miss  Etliel  Brown- 
low  received  on  May  10,  having  been  cut  from 
plants  grafted  only  the  last  week  in  February, 
this  Tea-scented  variety,  which  completes  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson's  present  trio  of  novelties, 
in  addition  to  being  extraordinarily  free-bloom- 
ing, has  very  full  anil  well-formed  flowers,  wliich 
recall  Catherme  Mermet  both  in  outline  and 
colour  to  some  extent.  The  rose  colour,  how- 
ever, appears  fuller  tlian  in  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  the  new  variety  is  said  to  be  far  more  free- 
flowering.  It  was  the  outcome,  in  1881,  of  a 
cross  between  Madame  La.mbard  and  President, 
and  it  carries  its  flowers  erect,  like  the  former, 
on  a  stout  stem,  wherein  it  has  an  undoubted 
advantage  over  Catlierine  Mermet,  whose  pen- 
dulous liabit  is  often  the  cause  of  the  disfigure- 
ment of  many  a  fine  bloom. 

Two  very  noticeable  points  in  Messrs.  Dick- 
sou's  interesting  communication  on  Rose  raising 


are  the  importance  attached  to  the  necessity  of 
the  Rose  seed  being  thoroughly  ripe,  and  the 
desirability  of  saving  seed  from  flowers  that 
have  been  artificially  fertilised.  That  all  seed 
should  be  well  ripened  goes,  of  course,  without 
saying  ;  but  Messrs.  Dickson's  experience  leads 
them  to  believe  tliat  thorougli  ripeness  of  the 
seed  sown  is  the  most  important  factor  in  ob- 
taining Roses  of  good  constitution,  and  they 
express  the  opinion  that  if  this  (thorough  ripe- 
ness) is  secured,  "  even  weak  growers  wdll  give 
strong  growers  as  progeny."  In  regard  to  the 
second  point,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  most 
raisers  of  Roses  that  nearly  all  the  seedlings 
produce  only  siugle  or  semi-double  flowers  ; 
Ijut  then  the  immense  majority  of  seedlings 
raised  liave  been  from  chance  heps  gathered  at 
random.  Messrs.  Dickson  have  found,  by  prac- 
tising artificial  fertilisation  for  a  series  of  years, 
that  the  tendency  among  plants  raised  from 
seed  so  produced  is  ratlier  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  that  many  seedlings  have  flowers  so 
full  that  they  cannot  properly  expand. 

It  appears  that  the  record  is  preserved  of  all 
the  seedlings  raised  at  Newtownards,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
thus  obtained  must  ultimately  prove  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  singularly  meagre  stock 
of  reliable  information  on  the  subject  of  Rose 
raising  and  cross-fertilisation  ;  while  it  is  ob- 
vious that  seedlings  emanating  from  an  esta- 
blishment where  the  raising  of  new  Roses  is  a 
matter  of  such  elaborate  care  will  be  awaited 
with  keen  interest  by  all  Rose  growers. 


FORTUNE'S  YELLOW  ROSE. 

In  the  bud  state  for  button-hole  purposes  I  find 
this  Rose  is  more  useful  than  many  other  sorts,  and 
equal  in  favour  with  Marechal  Niel  and  realises 
quite  as  much  in  the  market,  for  which  purpose 
1  am  astonished  that  it  is  not  more  grown.  I  find 
that  with  every  order  for  Roses  comes  the  following 
recjuest:  "  Send  me  more  of  that  peculiar  coloured 
Rose,"  and  we  do  not  want  better  evidence  of  its 
popularity  than  the  market  demands  afford.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  reliable  Rose  to  plant  in  the  open, 
as  it  is  too  tender;  even  on  walls  with  asouth  aspect 
it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  stand  through  the 
winter.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as,  like  many  other 
sorts,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  much  deeper  in  the 
open  air  than  under  glass.  When  grown  under 
glass  it  is  a  strong  growing  Rose,  suitable  either  for 
training  on  wires  or  on  pillars.  We  have  it  this 
season 'trained  up  a  pillar  10  feet  high  in  a  large 
house  with  the  top  branches  allowed  to  grow  at 
will  all  last  summer.  Grown  in  this  way  it  forms  a 
very  pleasing  feature,  and  the  number  of  flowers  it 
has  produced  has  been  surprising.  The  half  open 
bud  is  charming,  and  only  single  blooms  are  pro- 
duced on  each  shoot;  but  supposing  a  plant  makes 
shoots  G  feet  long  this  summer  and  they  are  not 
pruned,  nearly  every  bud  along  the  whole  length  of 
that  shoot  will  produce  a  single  flower  next  year. 
The  system  of  pruning  that  must  be  adopted  to  in- 
duce it  to  flower  satisfactorily  is  therefore  to  prune 
as  soon  as  it  goes  out  of  flower,  and  not  to  use  the 
knife  again  until  next  year,  unless  it  be  in  the  case 
of  stifliy  trained  plants  which  have  made  vigorous 
growth.  I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  weakest  shoots  in  the  autumn,  leaving 
the  strongest  the  whole  of  their  length;  by  letting 
in  more  light  and  air  the  wood  which  is  left  gets 
better  ripened  and  in  conseriuence  it  produces  a 
greater  number  of  flowers.  I  find  that  it  is  better 
to  grow  it  on  pillars.  This  Rose  is  increased  from 
cuttings  as  readily  as  Pelargoniums.  If  the  shoots 
which  have  flowered  are  made  into  cuttings  at  once, 
and  the  cutting  pots  placed  in  bottom  heat  on  a 
Cucumber  or  Jlelon  bed,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  in  three  weeks  to  be  potted  off.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  as  .suitable  for  growing  in  pots  as  when 
planted  out,  but  as  compared  to  other  Roses  it 
flowers  quite  as  freely,  only  it  requires  more 
root  room.     Given  a  fairly  large  pot,  the  growth 
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ma<le  under  glass  in  a  light,  airy  house,  and  the 
long  shoots  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much  their  own 
way,  plants  in  12-inch  or  14-inch  pots  will  produce 
a  quantity  of  flowers;  there  is,  of  course,  an  advan- 
tage in  having  a  few  large  specimens  in  pots,  as  the 
season  can  be  prolonged.  It  does  not  submit  kindly 
to  hard  forcing,  as  when  forced  early  the  buds, 
which  are  never  large,  are  too  small,  and  they  are 
also  deficient  in  colour.  There  is  still  time  to  plant 
this  Rose  and  secure  a  pretty  good  gi-owth  this 
season,  but  they  require  to  be  at  least  three  years 
old  to  make  effective  objects.  J.  C.  C. 

MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  FAILING. 

Tub  only  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  case  given 
by  Marshall  Bros.  (p.  414)  arises  from  the  inequal  be- 
haviour of  different  plants  in  the  same  house  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  shoots  cankering  after 
making  growths  of  5  feet  or  G  feet.  As,  however,  it 
is  stated  that  the  shoots  first  turn  yellow  and  then 
gradually  die  away,  the  disease  can  hardly  be  canker 
or  warts,  as  generally  understood.  Accepting  the 
definition  of  the  diseasegiven  by  yourcorrespondents, 
it  maybe  produced  or  aggravated  by  one  or  all  of  four 
causes  that  are  more  or  less  obvious  on  the  surface 
of  this  case  as  stated  (p.  414) — deficiency  of  light, 
want  of  air,  lack  of  drainage,  and  excessive  strength 
of  manure  water.  As  to  the  first,  as  the  Roses  are 
trained  on  wires  running  round  the  sides  of  the 
path,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  height  of  the  house, 
nor  of  the  side  walls,  which  are  opaque,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  growing  shoots  droop,  turn  yellow,  and 
die  back  for  lack  of  light.  Everyone  familiar  with 
the  character  and  idiosyncrasies  of  this  fine  Rose 
knows  how  essential  brilliant  light  is  to  the  strength 
and  maturity  of  its  fast-growing  branches.  It  can 
hardly  be  trained  too  closely  to  the  roof  if  a  maxi- 
mum of  strength,  beauty,  and  stability  is  to  be 
achieved.  The  shoots  seldom  look  yellow  or  die 
back  ;is  if  aflocted  by  a  sort  of  gangrene  if  they  are 
run  up  close  to  the  roof;  the  light  strengthens  the 
shouts  and  gives  them  stability  as  well  as  verdure. 
Want  of  air  may  be  another  cause  of  the  malady. 
Nothing  is  said  of  roof  ventilation,  but  we  are  told 
that  there  are  no  side  lights,  only  ventilators  which 
have  recently  been  nailed  up.  Under  such  condi- 
tions in  a  stagnant  atmosphere  far  from  the  light, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  succulent  growing  shoots 
of  the  Marechal  Niel  or  any  other  free-growing  Rose 
become  sickly,  yellow,  and  gradually  die  away. 

Insufficient  drainage  would  intensify  the  ill-effects 
of  lack  of  light  and  want  of  air.  We  are  told  that 
the  Roses  are  planted  in  good  loam,  and  this  may 
be  good  or  bad  for  them,  as  it  rests  on  a  porous  or 
impervious  bottom.  Good  loam  may  quickly  be 
converted  into  something  akin  to  mud  if  it  rests  on 
stagnant  water  or  mud.  The  roots  penetrating  a 
wet  border  or  bottom  would  speedily  react  on  the 
tops  with  such  disastrous  symptoms  and  results  as 
your  correspondents  describe.  Finally,  the  manm'e 
water  may  be  over-strong.  Few  things  vary  more 
widely  in  quality  than  farmyard  manure  water.  It 
may  be  weak  almost  as  coloured  rain  water,  or 
dangerously  potent  as  water  of  horses  outside  the 
stable  door.  The  latter  is  totally  unfit  for  the  roots 
of  even  the  most  gross-feeding  Marechal  Xiel  Roses, 
unless  diluted  before  use  with  at  least  ten  to  one 
of  rain  or  other  clean  water.  There  is  no  form  of 
manure  water  that  needs  more  judgment  or  care  in 
its  application  than  farmyard  liquid,  and  unless 
employed  with  extreme  caution  it  had  better  not  be 
used  for  flowers  at  all.  Assuming  that  the  three 
other  influences  might  be  working  together  to  pro 
mote  disease  in  these  Roses,  over-strong  manure 
water  would  add  to  and  aggravate  their  force,  and 
introduce  another  and  a  greater  danger  than  either, 

To  all  this  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Rose  plants 
or  branches,  for  it  is  not  clear  which,  are  not  all 
alike  affected,  as  some  are  growing  and  flowering 
splendidly.  This  only  may  prove  that  there  are 
generally  such  exceptions  to  be  met  with,  and  that 
these  by  no  means  disprove  the  foregoing  estimate 
of  the  probable  causes  of  the  disease.  Plants  occa- 
sionally diverge  from  their  natural  type,  but  these 
exceptions  only  confirm  the  rule  that  their  nature 
is  to  reproduce  their  like;  so  certain   conditions 


produce  certain  results,  though  some  plants,  or 
parts  of  plants,  may  be  able  to  resist  or  overcome 
the  legitimate  effects  of  such  conditions. 

Having  answered,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
question  of  what  is  likely  to  produce  canker  under 
such  circumstances,  I  would  give  a  decided  negative 
to  the  second  question,  "  whether  to  go  on  growing 
this  Rose  in  such  a  frame  under  such  conditions  as 
those  stated,  "  and  would  advise  that  those  con- 
ditions be  altered  at  once,  in  so  far  as  the  giving  of 
more  air,  and  placing  the  shoots  closer  to  the  glass 
are  concerned.  The  drainage  must  also  be  improved 
if  needful,  and  more  care  exercised  in  relation  to 
the  application  of  manure.  Weak  and  often  is  the 
only  safe  rule  for  this,  even  in  regard  to  Such  gross 
growing  and  rooting  plants  as  the  Marechal  Niel 
Rose. 

One  more  point  deserves  notice.  The  house  is 
said  to  be  large  and  cool.  Does  the  latter  phrase 
mean  that  it  is  wholly  unhealed  ?  If  so,  the  disease 
may  be  produced,  or  greatly  aggravated  by  sudden 
depressions  of  temperature  below  the  freezing  point 
after  the  young  shoots  are  in  full  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  Marechal  Niel  is  so  readily  excited 
under  glass,  especially  in  houses  with  little  or  no 
ventilation,  that  early  growth,  succeeded  by  frequent 
chills  and  consequent  checks,  may  verj-  probably 
result  in  gangrene  and  dying  back,  as  your  cor- 
respondents describe.  This  Rose  is  so  popular  and 
so  valuable,  and  also  subject  to  so  many  and  various 
accidents,  that  the  case  deserves  the  fullest  possible 
consideration,  and  hence  the  semi-exhaustive 
manner  in  which  I  have  treated  it.  D.  T.  F. 


Marechal  Niel  on  south-east  aspect. — Our 

MarL^chal,  planted  upon  a  south-east  %vall,  has  stood 
the  winter  uninjured,  and  is  showing  plenty  of 
flower.  Another  one,  planted  upon  a  south  border, 
has  also  stood  the  winter  unprotected,  and  is  also 
showing  flower,  though  no  earlier  than  the  other. 
Tea  Roses  on  the  wall  of  an  east  terrace  have  stood 
well,  and  are  now  making  some  strong  growth  and 
look  the  picture  of  health.  These  have  been  protected 
with  Yew  and  Box  branches,  with  a  mulching  over 
the  roots.  Staiulard  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  given 
most  anxiety.  They  have  stood  rather  badly ;  we 
have  had  to  replace  a  good  many,  but  they  are 
doing  very  well  now,  and  fine  weather  without  the 
piercing  east  winds  will  soon  give  us  plenty  of 
flowers! — \V.  A.  Cook,  Holme  Wood,  Peierhoronijh. 
Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses.—"  D.  T.  F."  can 
hardly  have  read  the  article  on  page  43.3  very  care- 
fully, or  he  would  not  have  been  under  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  temperature  there  given,  for 
the  difference  between  that  temperature  of  70*  Fahr. 
and  the  25"  Fahr.  assumed  by  "  D.  T.  F."  is  suffi- 
ciently noticeable.  The  objection  to  the  suggested 
use  of  Cocoa  fibre  as  a  winter  protection  for  Tea 
Roses  is  that  on  heavy  land  it  keeps  the  soil  too 
damp  and  close,  but  on  light  land  it  is  good  where 
the  plants  cannot  be  earthed  up.  As  a  summer 
mulch  it  is  excellent  on  light  land,  either  to  retain 
moisture,  or  where  Tea  Roses  are  mulched  with  cow 
manure  to  make  the  beds  sightly  and  pleasant  to 
walk  upon ;  but  in  the  last  case  it  cannot  be  utilised 
after  it  has  been  round  the  plants  all  winter  without 
being  removed  and  replaced — a  process  by  which 
its  employment  would  involve  very  considerable 
labour.  A  better  plan  is,  where  the  earthing  up  is 
thought  to  leave  the  roots  too  thinly  covered,  to  lay 
a  thick  mulch  of  long  manure  in  the  furrows  or 
intervening  spaces  between  the  plants,  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  kept  warm,  and  at  the  same  time 
■when  the  ground  is  levelled  down  in  spring  the 
manure  disappears  from  view.  Spruce  boughs  are 
undeniably  good  protection,  but  when  they  are 
employed  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  fixing  than  Bracken  to 
secure  them  from  the  action  of  wind,  and  even  when 
cut  with  stems  long  enough  to  be  thrust  firmly  into 
the  soil  they  are  liable  in  a  gale  to  be  blown  round 
into  positions  in  which  they  are  useless  to  the 
plants  they  are  meant  to  protect, unless  very  securely 
fastened.— T.  W.  G. 

Locality  of  Rosa  macrantha  in  the  open.— Will 

"  T.  W.  G."  kindly  give  some  indication  of  the  whereabouts 
of  his  bush  and  pillar  specimens  of  this  charming  Rose  ?    I 


have  no  desire  to  pry  into  such  m.itters  as  liia  name  and 
address.  The  county  or  some  other  rough  index  to  locality 
will  suffice,  and  much  oblige,  HoRTUs. 

Rose  leaves  diseased. — I  herewith  enclose 
you  a  few  leaves  from  Beauty  of  Waltham  grafted 
on  Manetti  stock.  The  plant  continues  to  make 
growth,  but  the  leaves  go  as  enclosed,  and  fall  off. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is, 
and  the  cure.  They  are  planted  in  borders  under 
glass,  but  no  heat.  I  have  about  forty  plants  in  the 
house,  but  this  is  the  only  one  affected.  It  suffered 
the  same  last  summer. — Wm.  Lightbown. 

*„,*  Your  Rose  is  attacked  by  a  fungus,  probably 
Peronospora  sparsa.  Is  it  in  a  less  healthy  position 
in  the  house  than  the  other  plants  as  regards  venti- 
lation and  soil  ?  Syringe  well  with  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  if  the  plant  is  not  growing 
freely  give  some  liquid  manure. — G.  S.  S. 


EDUCATION  OF  GARDENERS. 

I  AGREE  with  those  who  think  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  'ologies  and  'statics  enumerated  in  The  Garden 
not  long  since  is  unnecessary  to  a  gardener,  espe- 
cially in  these  days,  although  some  of  them,  like 
geology,  for  example,  are  delightful  to  study  and 
think  about  in  themselves.  I  do  not  even  admit 
that  any  extensive  knowledge  of  botany  is  needed, 
but  familiarity  with  vegetable  physiology  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  chemistry  of  soils 
is  invaluable.  The  rest  depends  on  one's  own  common 
sense  and  observation.  I  am  speaking  of  practical 
gardening  only,  not  of  landscape  gardening,  which 
needs  a  faculty  that  none  of  the  sciences  sujaply.  I 
certainly  would  not  at  the  present  advise  any  young 
gardener  to  lose  time  studying  the  dozen  or  more 
subjects  enumerated  by  "  H.  J.  H."  (p.  374),  and  I 
never  contemplated  such  a  thing  when  I  suggested 
a  prize  to  encourage  young  men  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness (p.  271).  With  the  handy-books  and  guides  at 
his  disposal  now-a-days,  all  a  young  man  wants  to 
become  a  good  gardener  is  a  well-selected,  small 
library,  a  good  pair  of  hands,  and  a  fair  share  of 
brains.  Given  the  last  two,  the  other  will  come.  I 
have  had  to  do  with  well-educated  "clever"  young 
men  often,  and  when  they  happened  to  be  good 
workmen  as  well,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
endeavoured  to  follow  out  and  anticipate  their 
masters'  ideas  and  orders,  and  manage  generally, 
we  got  on  famously.  When  the  last  qualification 
was  wanting,  it  was  bad  for  somebody.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  start  fair  in  a  good  garden  and  under 
an  appreciative  head  gardener. 

We  hear  much  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  gar- 
deners as  regards  their  education,  and  I  admit  they, 
seem  to  secure  appointments  abroad  and  elsewheie 
on  account  of  their  educational  attainments,  whith 
are  not  to  be  despised  or  ignored  on  any  account. 
To  sum  up  the  matter,  a  man  who  can  work  him- 
self, who  knows  when  others  do  their  work,  who  is  a 
fairly  good  reader,  writer,  arithmetician,  and  who 
can  draw  plans  to  scale,  is  fit  for  a  gardener  of  the 
highest  class  anywhere. — J.  S. 

"Miltonia"  appears  to  have  been  extremely 

unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  young  men  when  he 
says  he  generally  finds  the  leaves  of  The  Garden 
uncut  after  being  in  their  possession  for  a  month. 
This  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  but  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  it  is  not  always  the  case;  at  least  three 
copies  of  The  Garden  are  taken  in  here  every 
week,  and  I  venture  to  say  they  are  cut  within  a  few 
hours  after  they  arrive.  Perhaps  "Miltonia"  could 
improve  matters  somewhat  by  giving  a  little 
fatherly  advice  or  by  exercising  a  little  gentle  per- 
suasion ;  if  so,  I  am  sure  his  time  would  be  well 
spent.  Indeed,  I  cannot  agree  with  "Miltonia" 
when  he  says  "  the  majority  of  young  gardeners  care 
very  little  about  reading."  During  the  fourteen 
years  I  served  as  an  under  gardener  in  private 
gardens  I  shared  quarters  with  about  forty  young 
men,  and  I  can  safely  say  the  majority  of  them 
were  well  read  and  thoroughly  intelligent  men  for 
their  station  in  life,  and  a  good  number  of  them  are 
now  filling  responsible  positions  as  head  gardeners. 
I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  young  men  take  but 
little  interest  in  a  book  that  treats  only  of  "  outdoor 
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hardy  stuff,"  seeing  that  this  useful  class  of  plants 
has  been  pushed  on  one  side  to  make  room  for  sub- 
jects of  a  less  permanent  character,  but,  happily, 
hardy  plants  are  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 
We  have  plenty  of  gardening  periodicals  at  present, 
and  if  "  H.  J.  H."  requires  books  treating  upon 
the  subjects  he  mentions  (p.  374),  he  will  readily 
get  them  at  Cassell's.  A  good  sound  education 
is  of  great  advantage  to  a  gardener,  but  to  cram 
his  head  with  a  lot  of  useless  technical  know- 
ledge is  to  hinder  rather  than  help  him  in  his 
career. — E.  B.  L. 

Surely  "Miltonia"  in  The  Garden  (p.  444) 

does  not  mean  what  he  has  penned ;  if  so,  my  short 
experience  of  young  gardeners  is  quite  the  reverse, 
for  I  find  no  class  of  workmen  so  given  to  reading 
and  study.  After  living  for  several  years  in  some 
of  the  best  places  in  the  country  I  can  candidly  say 
I  never  saw  any  horticultural  papers  go  uncut  for 
one  day,  much  more  a  month.  In  the  rooms  from 
whence  I  write  there  are  six  young  men  living,  and 
as  soon  as  the  papers  arrive  it  is  generally  a  rush  to 
have  the  first  look  at  them,  and  as  regards  studious 
habits,  some  study  botany,  some  geometry,  and 
some  literature.  Therefore,  what  foundation 
"Miltonia"  has  to  judge  the  majority  of  us  young 
gardeners  on  I  cannot  see.  I  must,  however,  admit 
that  there  is  a  tendency  among  young  gardeners  to 
disregard  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  as  well  as 
that  "of  vegetables,  but  such  are  not  true  horti- 
culturists, and  rarely  make  good  gardeners. — 
C.  Collins,  Hon-ick. 

*^,*  No  good  can  come  from  any  further  discus- 
sion of  this  question.  The  way  to  become  a  good 
gardener  is  to  learn  and  work  in  good  gardens ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  best  books  and  papers  of 
the  time ;  to  keep  the  eyes  open  and  the  head 
clear,  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  every  kind  of 
garden,  including  the  smallest.  When  vegetable 
physiology  is  really  known  to  those  who  study 
it,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  its  use  to  gar- 
deners.— Ed. 


and  its  flowers  are  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  reddish 
rose.  It  is  called  Gordon's  Flowering  Currant  be- 
cause the  late  Mr.  Gordon,  when  he  was  chief  of  the 
arboretum  at  Chiswick,  in  olden  days,  used  to  pay  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  genus  Ribes,  and  him- 
self raised  this  hybrid. — W.  G. 

The  Mahaleb  Cherry. — Among  all  the  trees 
of  the  Cherry  and  Plum  tribe  now  in  bloom  the 
Mahaleb  Cherry  (Cerasus  Slahaleb)  stands  out  pro- 
minently by  reason  of  its  peculiar  growth  and  pro- 
fusion of  bloom,  and  yet  it  is  a  tree  very  seldom 
seen  in  private  gardens.  At  the  present  time  some 
trees  of  it  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  are  entirely 
masses  of  white  blossom,  the  leaves  in  the  present, 
state  being  very  small  and  inconspicuous.  It  is  one 
of  the  smallest-flowered  of  all  the  Cherries,  but 
what  they  lack  in  size  they  make  up  in  numbers. 


Portugal  Laurel,  though  its  smaller  and  denser 
leafage  makes  it  different  in  appearance.  It  is 
about  the  same  tone  of  green,  is  quite  as  hardy, 
and  of  the  same  rate  of  growth.  The  varieties 
named  angustifolia  and  ormistoniensis  are,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  identical  with  mjrtifolia. 
A  variety  with  short  and  rather  broad  leaves 
and  of  tliicker  texture  than  usual  is  called  crassi- 
folia,  but  it  possesses  no  special  feature  to  render 
it  superior  to  the  original  type.  The  variegated 
form  (variegata)  is  not  particularly  beautiful, 
and  I  cannot  remember  ever  seeing  a  bush  of  it 
that  had  not  branches  of  green  leaves  inter- 
mixed with  the  variegated,  which  always  gives 
it  a  piebald  appearance.  A  very  handsome 
variety  is  that  named  azorica.  It  is  altogether 
of  stronger  gi-owth  than  the  original,  with  larger   foTevery  tiny'twig  carries  a'  dense  cluster  ofbloom! 


leaves  and  of  a  richer  green.  The  twigs,  more 
over,  are  of  a  decided  reddish  tinge,  a  hue 
which  the  young  leaves  assume  in  spring. 
Though  a  native  of  the  Azores,  it  is  found  to 


which  is,  moreover,  strongly  scented.  It  is  a 
small-growing  tree,  with  a  dense,  bushy  head,  and 
rarely  is  more  than  20  feet  or  30  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  not  unlike  those  of  the 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

VARIETIES  OF  PORTUGAL  LAUREL. 

(cerasus  ltjsitanica.) 
Of  a  shrub  so  common  and  so  well  known  as 
the  Portugal  Laurel  there  is  no  need  to  write 
about,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  varieties  of 
it  are  very  little  known,  and  particularly  the 
small-leaved  form  named  myrtifolia,  a  name  not 
very  applicable,  inasmuch  as  its  foliage  is  no 
more  like  that  of  the  Myrtle  than  the  common 
Portugal  Laurel  is.  A  shrub  so  distinct  and  so 
handsome  as  this  so-called  Myrtle-leaved  variety 
is  decidedly  worth  knowing.  It  differs  from  the 
original  by  its  smaller,  longer,  and  narrower 
leaves,  which,  moreover,  are  more  closely  set  on 
the  branches,  and  therefore  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  glance.  Another  and  important 
characteristic  of  this  myrtifolia  variety  is  its 
tendency  to  gi-ow  erect  ;  consequently  it  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  train  a  young  bush  of  it 
to  form  a  symmetrical  cone  or  pyramid,  and  in 
either  shape  it  possesses  a  handsome  appearance, 
and  more  like  the  Bay  than  anything  else.  In 
some  styles  of  formal  gardening  primly  trained 
cones  and  pyramids  of  the  Mjrtle-leaved  Portu- 
gal Laurel  are  invaluable,  as  they  are  slow  in 
growth  and  may  be  kept  symmetrical  in  shape 
with  vei-y  little  trouble.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
plant  some  cone-shaped  specimens  of  this  va- 
riety lately  in  a  geometrical  garden,  and  the 
effect  they  produced  is  remarkable,  as  they  are 
so  diii'erent  from  Yews,  Hollies,  Box  or  any  of 
the  Conifers.  In  the  Bagshot  Nursery  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  paid  to  cone-shaped  Myrtle-leaved 
Portugal  Laurels,  and  the  long  lines  of  fine 
specimens  attract  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
In  an  untrained  state  tliis  variety  is  of  much 
the   same    habit   of    growth   as    the    ordinary 


The  Portugal  Laurel  (Cerasus  lusltanica) ;  flowering  and  fruiting  branches  with  detached  flower  and  fruit,  natural  tize. 

be  as  hardy  as  the  common  form  inhabiting  the   Apricot,  so  that  it  may  be  at  once  recognised  when 
mainland.  '^'^^  °^  bloom.    There  are  a  few  varieties  of  it,  none 

,,,  ,,  ...        .,    .  1      i-L  ;  being  more  remarkable  than  that  named  pendula, 

All  the  varieties  thrive  under  the  same  con- '  ^j^j^^j^  j^  ^^  ^  decidedly  weeping  habit  of  growth, 
ditions  as  the  type,  preferring  shelter  to  and  when  in  full  flower,  as  now,  is  extremely  grace- 
exposure,  a  light  soil  to  a  heavy,  and  a  moist  fui_  ^nd  particularly  beautiful  as  a  lawn  tree,  and  a 
soil  (not  wet)  to  a  dry  one.  The  finest  speci-  more  suitable  tree  for  a  small  lawn  could  not  be ' 
mens  one  meets  with  in  very  old  gardens  are  .  named.  Like  most  other  trees  of  the  Cherry  tribe, 
those  growing  under  the  most  favourable  con-  the  Mahaleb  is  specially  adapted  for  planting  on 
ditions  as  to  soil  and  shelter,  and  among  all  the  '  poor,  dry  soil,  and  this  is  well  exemplified  at  Kew, 
beautiful  Evergreens  with  which  our  gardens  are   where  the  soil  is  both  poor  and  dry.    The  Mahaleb 

Cherry  is  a  South  European  tree,  and  has  been  cul- 
tivated ill  England  since  1714,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  there  are  some  fine  specimens 
of  it  in  old  gardens — Syon,  for  instance. — W.  G. 

Spiraea  prunifolia  fl.-pleno. — This  Spiraea  is 
one  of  the  first  to  bloom,  for  oven  in  this  late  season 
it  was  in  full  flower  around  London  by  the  middle 
of  May,  at  which  time  the  earliest  of  the 
flowering  Currants  were  on  the  wane.  This  Spiraia 
forms  a  remarkably  pretty  slirub,  for  if  so  planted 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  its  full  development, 
it  will  reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  thereabouts,  and 
assume  the  character  of  a  rather  dense  bush.  The 
long,  slender,  arching  shoots  give  it  at  all  times  a 


enriched  there  are  few  more  beautiful  than  a 
luxuriant  Portugal  Laurel,  and  much  of  the 
beauty  of  old  English  gardens  is  due  to  this 
beautiful,  yet  oft  abused.  Evergreen. 


Kibes  Gordonianum.-Gordon's  hybrid  Flower- 
ing Currant  may  not  be  considered  by  some  so 
beautiful  as  the  common  Ribes  sanguineum,  but  it 
is  different  from  it,  and  that  is  a  great  point,  for 
while  tlie  brighter  flowering  sanguineum  is  so  com- 
mon, Gordon's  sort  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  there- 
fore always  attracts  attention.  It  is  exactly  half 
way  between  sanguineum  and  the  yellow  aureum, 
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light  and  elegant  appearance.  A  great  additional 
attraction  is  furnished  by  the  blooms,  which  are 
quite  double,  pure  white  in  colour,  and  arranged  in 
little  clusters  along  the  branches  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  length.  The  neat  lance-shaped 
leaves  are  of  a  cheerful  shade  of  green,  and  in 
autumn  before  they  fall  are  very  briglitly  coloured. 
Another  species  that  flowers  about  the  same  time 
as  this  last  is  S.  Thunbergi,  and  the  general  charac- 
ters of  this  are  something  like  those  of  S.  pruni- 
folia.  S.  Thunbergi,  however,  does  not  attain  to 
the  same  dimensions,  and  the  blossoms  are  single. 
Both  these  Spineas,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
shrubby  members  of  this  genus,  are  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  fairly  good  soil  and  in  rather 
a  moist  situation.  At  the  same  time  a  little  judi- 
cious pruning  is  of  great  assistance  in  helping  the 
display  of  bloom,  for  after  a  plant  has  been  esta- 
blished in  one  spot  for  some  time  it  often  becomes 
a  thick  mass  of  slender  twigs,  which  are  greatly 
benefited  by  being  thinned  out,  as  it  is  on  these 
long  wand-like  shoots  that  the  greatest  display  of 
blossom  is  produced.  The  curious  Siberian  S.  Isevi- 
gata,  which  out  of  flower  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
Daphne,  is  now  in  bloom,  but  though  very  distinct, 
its  ornamental  qualities  are  m\ich  inferior  to  the 
others.— T. 

Andromeda  japonica.— This  delightful  little 
evergreen  shrub  is  now  conspicuous  by  its  new 
shoots,  which  being  of  a  bright  ruddy  tinge  con- 
trast beautifully  with  the  deep  green  of  the  old 
leaves,  so  that  the  bushes  are  scarcely  less  attrac- 
tive now  than  when  hung  with  drooping  clusters  of 
waxy  white  Lily  of  the  ^'alley-like  flowers.  It  is 
certainly  a  shrub  that  (to  use  a  common  expression) 
deserves  to  be  better  known.  Many  think  it  is  a 
tender  plant,  but  it  is  unquestionably  quite  hardy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  south  of  it. 
The  past  winter  has  had  no  effect  u]:ion  it  whatever 
at  such  widely  separated  places  as  Knap  Hill  and 
Kew.— W.  G.' 

The   tall  Arbutus,  or   Strawberry  tree. — 

The  blooms  of  this  handsome  North  Anurican  shrub, 
or  small  tree,  are  among  the  flowers  of  the  week, 
and  a  very  handsome  appearance  they  make,  as  both 
foliage  and  bloom  are  beautiful.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  common  Strawberry  tree  (.\rbutus  Unedo), 
but  a  good  deal  like  A.  Andrachnc  in  growth  and 
foliage.  Its  leaves  are  broad,  of  leathery  texture, 
and  of  a  luxuriant  shining  green.  The  flowers  hang 
in  drooping  clusters,  each  being  urn-shaped  and  of 
a  delicate  greenish  white.  It  is  one  of  those  trees 
whose  beauty  is  not  developed  until  they  are  fully 
grown  ;  therefore,  it  is  generally  in  old  gardens  that 
it  is  seen  to  perfection.  It  comes  from  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  being  one  of  the 
introductions  of  the  traveller  Douglas  sixty  years 
ago.  At  Kew  it  is  hardy,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
tender  in  heavy  soils  to  the  north  of  London, — 
W.  G. 

A  new  variety  of  Spruce,  Messrs.  Veitch 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  a  new- 
variety  of  the  Norway  Spruce  that  promises  to  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  ornamental  trees.  It  is 
named  Abies  excelsa  mutabilis,  presumably  on 
account  of  the  young  shoots  being  of  a  pale  green, 
changing  at  length  to  the  normal  deep  green  of  the 
ordinary  Spruce.  The  contrast  between  the  tender 
green  of  the  young  shoots  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  old  foliage  is  most  reiharkable,  and  one  can 
imagine  how  effective  it  would  be  on  a  lawn.  The 
new  variety  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  variety 
aurea,  inasmuch  as  the  foliage  of  this  is  yellowish, 
even  when  fully  matured,  and  instead  of  being 
ornamental  gives  the  plant  a  sickly  appearance. 
But  in  mutabilis  the  foliage  at  length  returns  to  its 
normal  green.  It  is,  perhaps,  n'ot  wise  to  form  a 
hasty  opinion  of  a  new  tree,  but  we  shall  be  deceived 
if  this  one  does  not  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
landscape  gardener. — \V.  G. 


SHORT  NOTE.—TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Capressus   Laws' niana    In    bloom,  —  Generally 

epeakiiig,  tbe  male  blooms  of  the  different  Conifers  play  but 

a  very  small  [art  in  the  embellishment  of  the  plant,  but  an 

exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Lawson's  Cypress, 

the  beautiful  plume- like  branches  are  in  some  specimens 


quite  covered  with  the  bright  crimson  male  catkins,  which 
cause  the  plant  to  be  of  quite  a  different  hue.  Not  only  do 
the  feathery  branchltts  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time 
in  Water,  but  even  these  blossoms  keep  bright  for  a  con- 
siderable period. — T. 


DOUBLE  VARIETIES  OF  AMERICAN  AZALEAS, 
The  group  of  these  which  Mr,  Anthony  Waterer 
sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  was  one  of  an  extremely  inte- 
resting character.  Though  Azalea  nudiflora,  the 
progenitor  of  our  deciduous  American  Azaleas,  was 
introduced  from  North  America  as  far  back  as  1734, 
it  was  not  until  some  forty  or  so  years  ago  that 
some  Continental  cultivators  took  up  the  matter  of 
hybridisation  .systematically,  and  thus  we  obtained 
the  brilliant  varieties  known  as  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Previous  to  that  some  variation  had  shown  itself, 
but  such  variations  were  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
sports  or  natural  crosses,  through  the  varieties  being 
grown  together,  Mr,  Anthony  Waterer  states  that 
a  semi-double  variety,  named  Maiden's  Blush,  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  but  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  when  double  forms  began  to  show  tliem- 
selves  among  the  seedling  American  Azaleas  raised 
at  the  Knaphill  Nursery  ;  and  on  the  24tli  in- 
stant, Mr,  Waterer  was  able  to  exhibit  more  than 
a  dozen  large  specimens  in  full  bloom.  That  they 
represent  a  very  valuable  break  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  the  flowers,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  doubk' 
forms,  are  much  more  persistent  than  those  of 
the  single  varieties.  When  grown  as  decorative 
plants  in  the  open  air,  they  last  much  longer  in 
bloom,  which  fact  adds  greatly  to  their  value,  and 
then  what  superb  conservatory  plants  they  make  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  They  require  but  very  little 
forcing  ;  they  simply  want  to  be  brought  on  in  an 
ordinary  house,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower  before 
they  can  bloom  in  the  open  air.  Those  shown 
at  South  Kensington  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the 
varieties  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  has ;  some  have 
rose  and  scarlet  liues,  and  they  are  very  attractive. 
To  two  of  them  (Suowflake,  pure  white,  and  Peach 
Blossom,  bright  pink,  with  a  blotch  of  orange  on 
the  top  segment;  first  class  certificates  were 
awarded.  These  double  forms  produce  but  little 
seed,  and  many  of  the  seedlings  revert  to  the  single 
form.  The  best  method  of  propagation  is  by  layers. 
But  little  pruning  is  required,  as  the  marvellous 
freedom  with  which  they  bloom  checks  anything 
like  exuberant  growth.  R.  D. 


The  Labrador  Tea,  as  Ledum  latifolium  is 
called,  is  a  pretty  little  shrub  that  should  be  seen 
in  well  planted  gardens  at  this  season  covered  with 
dense  clusters  of  white  blossom.  It  is  the  more 
conspicuous  in  bloom  just  now,  as  there  are  not 
many  counter  attractions  in  the  shrubbery,  its 
more  showy  relatives,  the  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  Kalmias,  not  being  in  bloom  yet.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  flowering  shrubs  that  will  thrive  in  a 
perjietually  moist  and  even  swampy  spot,  and  it 
often  exercises  one's  memory  to  think  of  shrubs 
that  one  would  like  to  plant  in  a  damp  spot,  such 
as  at  the  edge  of  a  bog  garden,  or  a  place  where 
water  collects.  All  the  Ledums  are  partial  to  a 
peaty  soil,  but  they  will  grow  in  a  loamy  soil,  if 
it  be  lightened  with  Moss  or  leaf-mould.— W.  G. 

Double  flowering  Cherries. — Wherever  a 
selection  of  flowering  trees  is  made,  some  of  the 
Cherries  must  lie  included,  and  w-here  there  is  not 
sufficient  room  for  the  full  development  of  the 
larger  kinds,  there  are  some  that  will  not  soon 
outgrow  the  space  allotted  to  them.  Of  such,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  Chinese  Cerasus  serrulata, 
which  forms  a  low  tree  or  shrub,  reaching  a  height 
of  8  feet  or  10  feet,  with  stout  wide-spreading 
branches  and  but  few  laterals,  so  that  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  any  of  the  others  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  blooms  are  semi-double,  and 
when  first  expanded  pure  white,  but  before  dropping 
they  become  somewhat  tinged  with  pink.  The 
specific  name  is  derived  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
being  distinctly  toothed  or  serrated.  Cerasus  Sie- 
boldi  alba  plena  and  rosea  plena  are  two  pretty 
shrubs,  with  respectively  white  and  rose-coloured 
flowers.     The   habit  of  these  two  kinds  is  rather 


drooping,  and  on  that  account  they  are  usually 
grown  as  standards.  The  pretty  little  slender- 
growing  Cerasus  or  Prunus  sinensis  is  earlier  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  is  very  valuable  as  a  spring- 
flowering  shrub,  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open 
ground.  The  flowers  are  like  little  white  rosettes, 
and  the  slender  twigs  are  thickly  studded  with 
them.  As  the  finest  of  all  the  double-flowered 
Cherries  the  place  of  honour  must  be  assigned  to 
the  double  variety  of  C,  avium.  When  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  sized  healthy  tree,  and  laden  with 
its  drooping  clusters  of  pure  white  blossoms  it  is  a 
most  magnificent  object, — T. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
Mat  21. 
The  great  summer  show,  held  on  Saturday  last, 
was  remarkable  both  for  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  collections  brought  in  response  to  a  fairly 
well  diversified  schedule.  The  arrangement  taken 
as  a  whole  was  very  effective  and  pleasing,  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  collections  in  the  same 
class  were  scattered,  'it  would  not  appear  that  much 
thought  or  care  had  been  given  to  the  ccmvenience 
of  the  judges.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  unfair  to 
the  judges  to  have  competing  collections  staged 
widely  apart,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  nice  dis- 
tinctions to  be  satisfactorily  adjudicated  upon  when 
so  arranged,  and  this  must  be  accepted  as  an  apology 
for  any  slight  discrepancies  which  may  have  arisen 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Roses, 
and  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  excellent  condition,  very  many  of  them  being 
the  same  plants  which  figured  so  conspicuously  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  last  week . 

For  a  group  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  not  less  than 
forty  plants,  arranged  with  a  few  Palms  for 
effect,  there  was  keen  competition,  the  success- 
ful exhibitors  being  Mr.  Sirapkins,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell ;  Mr. 
Salter,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Southgate,  Selborne  ;  and 
Mr.  Cooke,  gardener  to  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  Measures's  group  contained 
about  two  hundred  Orchids  in  flower,  comprising 
nearly  eighty  distinct  kinds;  the  groundwork  was 
composed  of  Pteris  serrulata,  and  edged  with 
Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum),  the  whole 
being  very  tastefully  arranged.  The  most  notable 
plants  in  bloom  were  Oncidium  Marshallianum  and 
concolor,  numerous  well-flowered  Vandas,  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana  of  various  shades  of  colour,  grand 
varieties  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  quantities  of 
Cattleyas  Mendeli  and  Mossiie,  some  of  which  were 
extra  fine  varieties ;  Cattleyas  Lawrenceana  and 
Aclandiic,  Odontoglossums  Alexandrfe,  cirrhosurn, 
and  citrosmum,  Cypripediums  caudatum,  Stonei, 
kevigatum,  and  c'iliolare,  Coelogyne  pandurata, 
Liclia  purjDurata,  numerous  Dendrobiums,  and  a 
magnificent  D.  Griffithianum,  &c.  Mr.  Salter 
followed  with  a  very  artistically  arranged  group, 
intermixed  with  Ferns  and  Palms  and  edged  with 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  ;  it  contained  Cattleyas  Warneri, 
Mendeli,  Mossise,  and  the  rare  white  form  of  C. 
Skinneri,  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  numerous  Den- 
drobes  and  Oncidiums,  Masdevallias  Chimiera, 
Shuttleworthi,  Harryana,  and  various  others, 
Odontoglossum  naevium  majus,  excellent  varieties 
of  O.  vexillarium,  the  rare  O.  polyxanthum,  which 
appears  to  belong  to  the  triumphans  type,  sepals 
and  petals  tawny  orange-yellow  spotted  and  blotched 
with  chocolate,  lip  deep  chocolate,  with  a  white 
serrated  edge ;  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  well  flowered, 
an  excellent  variety,  &c.  Mr.  Crawsliay's  plants 
were  remarkable  for  their  quality,  but  the  group 
was  not  quite  so  large.  The  most  notable  were 
grand  examples  of  Lajlia  purpurata,  fine  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossiaj  and  C.  Mendeli,  several  very  fine 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  Dendrobium  Jamesi- 
anum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Odontoglossums  citrosmum 
and  Uro-Skinneri,  &c.  Very  pretty  groups  were 
also  contributed  by  Mr.  Luff,  gardener  to  Mr 
R.  Hyatt,  Streatham,  and  Mr.  James,  nurseryman, 
Norwood. 
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Nine  distinct  Oroliids  in  bloom  bronglit  collec- 
tions from  Mr.  C'att,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Cobb, 
Silverdale  Lodge,  .Sydenham,  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Little,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  and  Mr. 
James,  and  these  were  placed  in  the  order  here 
given.  Mr.  Cobb's  plants  were  of  the  highest  merit; 
they  were  Masdevallia  Harryana  Dawsoni,  with 
twenty  flowers  of  large  size  and  deep  vermiUion 
colour;  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  ten  tine  spikes; 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  a  iine  variety,  bearing  ten  flowers; 
the  superb  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  three  flowers ;  C. 
Skinneri,  thirteen  trusses;  Lasliapurpurata,  twenty- 
two  flowers  ;  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  three  large 
branching  spikes ;  Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  two 
spikes;  and  a  magnificent  Odontoglossum  (Miltonia) 
vexillarium,  bearing  about  200  flowers,  well  pro- 
duced above  the  foliage.  Fine  as  these  plants  were, 
however,  they  were  closely  pressed  by  those  from 
Mr.  Little,  who  sent  a  fine  variety  of  CattleyaMossia;, 
with  twenty  blooms  ;  Cypripedium  caudatum 
roseum,  four  flowers;  Aerides  Fieldingi,  four  spikes, 
not  quite  open ;  Cattleya  Mendeli,  a  fine  form, 
bearing  fifteen  flowers ;  Odontoglossum  hystrix, 
four  spikes  ;  Cattleya  Skinneri,  eight  tru.sses;  Den- 
drobium  thyrsiflorum,  about  twenty  trusses;  Odon- 
toglossum Pescatorei,  sixteen  .spikes  ;  and  a  very 
fine  variety  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  with  two 
spikes. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Orchids  the  success- 
ful competitors  were  Mr.  Catt,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Luff.  Mr.  Catt's  plants  were  Liclia  jjurpurata. 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Odontoglossums  vexilla- 
rium and  Alexandra',  Cypripedium  niveura,  and 
Aerides  Fieldingi.  Mr.  Hill's  chief  plants  were 
Cattleyas  Mendeli  and  Mossiai,  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum, and  Cyjjripedium  ciliolare  ;  whilst  Mr.  LiilT 
staged  Vanda  suavis,  Cyprijiedium  villosum,  Odon- 
toglossum vexillarium,  Oncidium  Marshallianum, 
Lyoaste  Skinneri,  and  Phal;enopsisamabilis.  Single 
specimen  Orchids  were  well  represented  by  Mr, 
James,  who  was  first  with  a  fine  Lailia  purpurata, 
bearing  about  three  dozen  flowers  ;  Mr  Hill,  with  a 
fine  Cattleya  Skinneri;  and  Mr.  Wakeham, gardener 
to  Mr.  H.'Barratt,  North  Duhvich,  who  staged  a 
very  good  Cattleya  MossiaB. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  not  exceeding  200 
square  feet,  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.,  nurserymen. 
Forest  Hill,  deservedly  carried  away  the  leading 
honours  with  a  magnificent  group  of  flowering  and 
ornamental-leaved  plants,  massive,  yet  by  no  means 
heavy,  the  whole  being  very  skilfully  and  artistically 
arranged.  Its  chief  features  were  graceful  Palms, 
Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  and  highly  coloured  Cro- 
tons,  numerous  well-flowered  Indian  Azaleas,  Ericas, 
Orchids,  remarkably  fine  tuberous  Begonias,  for 
which  this  firm  has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, &c.,  &c.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co  ,  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  A^ale,  also 
staged  a  very  effective  group ;  its  leading  charac- 
teristic was  similar  to  the  last,  whilst  the  border 
was  composed  of  Panicum  variegatum  and  Isolepis 
gracilis  arranged  alternately.  Mr.  James,  of  Nor- 
wood, also  furnished  a  somewhat  similar  group. 

Intheclassfor  Nepenthes,  not  less  than  twelve  spe- 
cimens, groups  were  staged  by  Mr.  James,  Norwood, 
and  Mr.  Luff,  Streatham.  These  plants  did  not  show 
to  advantage,  arranged  as  they  were'upon  a  flat  stage 
in  a  dark  corner.  They  should  be  set  upon  slender, 
tall  pedestals,  in  order  to  display  their  beauties  in  a 
natural  manner.  The  best  in  Mr.  James's  set  were 
N.  Mastersiana,  several  varieties,  Williamsi,  Eaf- 
flesiana,  Stewarti,  Hookeri,  Dominiana,  Courti, 
Harryana,  distillatoria,  hybrida,  and  robusta.  Mr. 
Luff's  were  mostly  similar  varieties,  in  addition  to 
Morgani,  Chelsoni,  and  anerleyensis. 

Sarracenias  were  staged  by  Jlr.  Luff  and  Mr- 
James,  but  neither  of  the  collections  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  growth  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
singular  beauties. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Dunnett,  and  Beale,  Forest  Hill, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  Mimulus ;  these  were  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  the  flowers,  their  rich 
colours,  exquisite  spotting  and  blotching,  and  also 
from  their  character  of  coming  true  from  seed. 


Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  staged  a  magnificent  group 
of  cut  Narcissi,  which  they  appear  to  have  in 
any  quantity  in  their  celebrated  Imlb  garden  at 
Tooting. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Penfold,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Bridges, 
Beddington ;  Mr.  Bolton,  The  Gardens,  Coombe 
Bank,  Sevenoaks;  and  Mr.  James,  Norwood.  Mr. 
Penfold's  plants  were  large,  fresh,  and  well-grown 
specimens  of  Davalliasfijiensis,  Mooreana,and  poly- 
antha  ;  Lastrea  laserpitifolia,  Lomaria  cycadajfolia, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Woodwardia  radicans,  and 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata. 

Dracicnas  in  the  amateurs'  class  were  both  good 
and  varied  ;  the  first  prize  for  six  distinct  kinds  was 
carried  off  by  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  Mr.  P.  Crowley, 
Waddon  House,  Croydon,  his  best  plants  being 
D.  Lindeni,  majestica,  anerleyensis,  amabilis,  and 
recurva. 

Dracicnas,  distinct  (open),  came  from  Messrs. 
James,  Luff,  and  Hooper  and  Co.,  the  best  amongst 
which  were  Lindeni,  salmonea,  elegantissima. 
anerleyensis,  albo-marginata,  imperialis,  Goldieana, 
and  Baptisti. 

Caladiums  came  from  Mr.  Laing,  Forest  Hill, 
amongst  which  were  notable  Leopold  Robert, 
luteum,  Clio, Comtesse  de  Condeixa, Sanchoniathum, 
Luddemanni,  and  Mithridates. 

Gloxinias  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Luft'.  who 
carried  everything  before  him  with  a  beautiful  lot 
of  erect,  spotted  kinds. 

Calceolarias  were  numerous  a.nd  good.  The 
plants  sent  by  Mr.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal, 
Slough,  were  remarkably  dwarf  in  growth,  whilst 
the  flowers  were  abundant,  large,  and  of  good  form, 
Viut  were  scarcely  so  well  diversified  in  colour  as 
Mr.  Salter's,  of  Streatham. 

Jliscellaneous  groups  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  by  Jlr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  and  contained  many  plants  of  great 
beauty  and  excellence,  the  majority  of  which  we 
referred  to  in  our  columns  of  last  Saturday  as 
bavins:  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
meeting. 

Plants  .suitable  for  table  decoration  were  very 
numerous,  but  not  of  great  variety;  no  novelties 
were  introduced,  and  they  do  not  call  for  special 
notice. 

Cut  flowers  were  staged  in  profusion  both  in 
the  open  classes  and  those  confined  to  amateurs, 
but  the  stands  contained  nothing  particularly 
notable.  For  the  best  vase  or  epcrgne  for  drawing 
room,  Mr.  Phippen,  of  Reading,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Chard,  Stoke  Newinerton.  second,  with  which  deci- 
sion our  opinion  did  not  coincide.  The  former's 
exhibit  was  a  stand  with  branches  bearing  three 
tiers  of  circular  cups  and  a  terminal  one.  six  in 
the  lower  tier  and  three  each  in  the  upptr  ones. 
Kach  one  had  for  the  centre  a  small  seedling 
Cocos  Weddelliana  surrounded  with  cut  blooms 
of  Orcbid.s,  Rhodanthe.  Marauerites.  Lily  of  the 
A'alley,  Selaginella,  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  &c.,  the 
whole  having  a  heavy  and  massive  appearance, 
entirely  lacking  the  grace  and  elegance  of  that  of 
the  one  placed  second. 

Bouquets  "HTid  button-hole  bouquets  were  numf- 
rous.  Few,  however,  were  characterised  by  much 
taste,  whilst  some  of  the  bouquets  appeared  as  if 
the  object  the  makers  had  in  view  was  to  pack  the 
flowers  together  as  tight  as  the  head  of  a  Cauli- 
flower. Bridal  bouquets  were  shown  bv  Jlessrs. 
Perkins,  of  Coventrv,  Mr.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  Mr.  Phippen,  Reading,  Messrs.  Perkins  being 
first  and  Mr.  Chard  second.  These  two  were  com- 
posed of  very  similar  flowers,  viz.,  Stephanotis, 
Tuberose.*,  double  Primulas,  Eucharis,  Bouvardias, 
&c.  Tlie  former's  bouquet  appeared  to  be  much  too 
tightlv  packed,  and  the  latter  slightly  overdone 
with  Fern. 

The  following  certificates  were  awarded  :  To  Mr. 
lyaintr,  for  Begonia  Princess  '\'ictoria,  B.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Azalea  Fran<;ois  Vervaene;  to  Mr. 
Ware,  for  Moutan  P;conies  Urania,  odorata  Maria, 
Louise  Mouchelet,  .and  Rinzi;  to  Mr.  Wiggins,  King- 
ston,  for   Pelargonium    Henry   Daukes ;     and   Mr. 


Little,  Twickenham,  for  Lselia  purpurata  Mrs.  H. 
Little. 

A  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 
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The  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  not  numerous. 
The  following  first-class  certificates  were  awarded ; — 

Azalea  Maiden's  Blush.  A  hardy  form,  flowers 
creamy  pink,  stained  with  yellow  in  the  upper 
petals  (Messrs.  'Veitch  and  Sons). 

Azalea  Beauty,  rosy  pink  (Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons). 

Azalea  Peach  Blossom,  a  semi-double  flower,  rosy 
peach  (Mr.  A.  Waterer). 

Azalea  Snowflake,  pure  white,  semi-double,  very 
fragrant  (Mr.  A.  Waterer). 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  (PoUett's  variety).  A 
form  with  the  sepals  and  petals  beautifully  spotted 
(Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett). 

Mimulus  Carter's  Jubilee  Queen's  Prize,  large, 
beautifully  spotted  and  blotched  flowers  (Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.) 

Phalfenopsis  speciosa,  rich  bright  violet-purple, 
flowers  (Major-General  E.  S.  Berkley). 

Pa!onia  Moutan  Baineri,  rosy  magenta  (Veitch). 

Pieonia  Moutan  Isis,  clear  bright  carmine 
(Veitch). 

Abies  excelsa  mutabilis,  young  growths  clear 
yellow  (Veitch). 

P;\;onia  Moutan  lactea,  white  (Ware). 

Pa5onia  odorata  Maria,  large  soft  blush-(Ware). 

Pajonia  Moutan  Zenobia,  magenta-scarlet  (Ware). 

Ranunculus  cortusfefolius,  a  bold-growing  species 
from  Madeira,  nearly  a  yard  high,  with  bright 
shining  yellow  flowers  about  2  inches  across  (Mr. 
E.  G.  Loder), 

The  great  features  of  the  show  were  the  beautiful 
hardy  plants  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
huntli  and  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  In  Messrs. 
Paul's  group  were  Saxifraga  Lindisiana,  Houstonia 
serpyllifolia,  blue,  with  yellow  eye ;  Phlox  nivalis, 
vivid,  divaricata  alba  and  Nelsoni,  vfhich  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  white  ;  a  large  mass  of  the  rich 
blue  Gentiana  acaulis,  and  the  smaller,  but  exqui- 
site, G.  bavarica ;  Trillium  grandiflorum,  flowers 
large,  pure  white;  a  large  mass  of  the  Prophet 
Flower  (Arnebia  echioides) ;  Lithospermum  pro- 
stratum  ;  the  red  and  buff-flowered  Orobus  varius  ; 
the  lovely  Tiarella  cordifolia,  with  white  Spira;a-like 
trusses  of  flowers  ;  Epimediumsniveumand  Kariso; 
Geum  aui'eum,  with  clear  golden  yellow  flowers ; 
and  G.  miniatum,  orange-red ;  Thalictrum  ane- 
monoides,  with  snow-white  single  flowers ;  its 
double  counterpart,  anemonoides  plenum ;  and 
aquilegifolium  rubrum— the  flowers,  however,though 
beautiful,  are  nearer  lilac  than  red.  Pojipies  were 
represented  by  nudicaule  croceura,  large,  rich  golden 
yellow,  and  the  orange  red  miniatum  ;  Anemone  sul- 
phurea,  with  large,  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  A.  nemo- 
rosa  plena,  dwarf,  with  large,  snow-white  double 
blooms ;  Kalmia  glauca,  Veronica  repens,  Iberis 
i\icunda.  Primula  Munroi,  delicate  creamy  white  ; 
Ranunculus  gramineus,  Androsace  sarmentosa,  and 
TroUius  napellifolius,  its  rich  golden  b.ills  of  flowers 
being  very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  staged  a  large  group  of 
Moutan  Peonies,  bearing  large  flowers  of  rich  and 
varied  colours.  This  is  a  class  that  should  be  largely 
grown,  as  they  have  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  alpine  and  herbaceous  group  comprised  a  grand 
mass  of  Trillium  grandiflorum  with  extra  large 
white  flowers,  numerous  forms  of  the  Japan  Prim- 
rose (P.  Siebnldi),  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  C.  occi- 
dentale,  the  curious  C.  arielinum  and  C.  pubescers. 
Orchis  mascula,  various  Trollius,  ice. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  staged  a  group 
of  Spiraja  confusa  profusely  laden  with  corymbose 
heads  of  snowy  flowers;  this  would  appear  to  be  an 
invaluable  plant  for  forcing ;  a  basketful  of  the  lovely 
.Tapan  Azalea  ro,=a^flora,  and  Abies  excel.''a  nmta- 
bilis,  aformin  which  all  the  young  shoots  are  bright 
yellow,  contjfisting  beautifully  with  the  deep  gretn 
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of  the  old  growths ;  several  plants  of  hybrid  hardy 
Azaleas,  crosses  between  A.  mollis  and  occidentalis, 
densely  laden  with  large  trusses  of  creamy  rose 
flowers,  having  a  stain  of  orange-yellow  on  the 
upper  petals.  A  group  of  Hydrangea  stellata  fl.-pl., 
very  dwarf  plants,  each  bearing  a  large  truss  of 
bright  pink  flowers;  the  curious  lUicium  florida- 
num,  with  cinnamon -red  double  flowers;  Rosa 
lucida  Rose  Button,  very  floriferous,  lovely  in  bud; 
a  double  form  of  Lilac  called  Lemoinei  £i.-pl.,  and 
numerous  Moutan  Pseonies,  amongst  which  were  P. 
Isis,  clear  bright  carmine;  P.  rosea  superba,  bright 
scarlet;  P.  Grand  Due  de  Bude,  rosy  mauve  and 
purple  with  feather-edged  petals;  P.  Caroline, 
creamy  pink;  P.  Baineri,  rosy  magenta,  and  P. 
Uranij  deep  rose.  Some  hardy  "hybrid  Azaleas  were 
sent  by  Mr.  C.  Vuylsteke,  Ghent. 

Orchids.— Mr.  PoUett,  Fernside,  Bickley,  sent  a 
beautiful  spotted  form  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 
Mr.  Philbrick  sent  Hexisea  bidentata,  a  curious 
Dendrobium-like  plant  with  somewhat  small  cinna- 
bar-coloured flowers.  Major-Genei-al  E.  8.  Berkley 
sent  Phalajnopsis  speciosa  Luddenianniana,  the 
flowers  wholly  rich  violet. 

Mr.  I/Oder,'  Floore,  Weedon,  sent  three  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Chatham  Island  Forget-me-not  (Myo- 
sotidium  nobile)  bearing  numerous  trusses  of  its 
lovely  blue  flowers  ;  antl  Ranunculus  cortusitfoli\is, 
a  gigantic  species  from  Madeira,  nearly  a  yard  high, 
and  bearing  numerous  large  shining,  bright  yellow 
flowers.     It  is  said  not  to  be  hardy  at  Floore. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer  sent  three  specimens  of  hybrid 
Azaleas  of  the  mollis  section  bearing  large,  highly- 
coloured  flowers  ;  and  also  a  group  of  his  seedling 
double  .Vzalea  occidentalis. 

Jlessrs.Wood  and  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  sent  Pelar- 
gonium J.  Wood  Ingram,  belonging  to  the  show 
decorative  class,  very  free-flowering ;  flowers  in- 
tense tiery  red ;  lower  petals  clear,  upper  ones 
heavily  blotched  with  velvety  black. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  Polyanthuses  Governor 
and  Snowdrop  in  flne  condition  from  the  open 
ground,  and  a  dwarf  strain  of  Cineraria  called 
Royal  Blue.  The  plants  were  said  to  have  been 
wintered  without  fire-heat. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Dunnett,  and  Bealestagedfinegroups 
of  their  Mimulus  Jubilee  Queen's  Prize,  M.  Princess 
Victoria,  and  M.  Princess  Beatrice,  bearing  large 
magnificent  flowers. 

From  the  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  came  a 
well-flowered  plant  of  the  old,  but  beautiful 
Tropiuolum  azureum. 

Fruit  committee. — The  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  occasion  were  very  light. 

Pears  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Beaton,  The 
Gardens,  Style  Hall,  Gunnersbury.  They  comprised 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Suzette  de 
Bavay. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hume  Dick,  Thames  Ditton,  sent  a 
dish  of  very  fine  Asparagus,  also  a  dish  of  Straw- 
berry Auguste  Nicaise,  good  in  size  and  well 
coloured,  for  which  he  received  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  E.  Ward,  Stoke  Edith,  Ledbury  Park,  sent 
samples  of  good  Broccoli. 

Mr.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor, 
sent  six  fruits  of  a  seedling  Melon  called  Beauty  of 
Windsor,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Dr.  Hogg 
and  Victory  of  Bath.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
netted  fruit. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  prizes  for  Cucumbers 
were  competed  for  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Lockie, 
The  Gardens,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  was  first 
with  a  magnificent  brace  of  Sutton's  Improved 
Telegraph,  measuring  21  inches  in  length ;  Mr. 
Waite,  Glenhurst  Ciardens,  Esher,  second  with  a 
brace  of  Sutton's  Purley  Park  Hero;  and  Mr. 
Downing,  The  Shrubbery,  Enfield,  third  with 
Sutton's  Improved  Telegraph.  Colonel  Lee,  Hart- 
well  House,  Aylesbury,  Mr.  Haines,  The  Ganlens, 
Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  and  Mr.  Kitcbing, 
Lauriside,  Malvern,  were  the  other  exhibitors. 


Scientific  Committee. 

Peristeria  sj).-Mt.  Ridley  reported  on  the  two  forms 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  having  discovered  no 
trace  of  sexual  difference,  the  colouring  of  the 
two  supposed  species  being  scarcely  specific  in 
character. 

Plants  exliihiied  (Astelma  eximium).— Dr.  Low 
exhibited  specimens  of  this  Everlasting,  received 
from  Lady  Frere,  and  brought  from  South  Africa. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1793  and  figured 
Botanical  Iti'ifister  (tab.  582),  and  the  Journal  of 
Uorticultiire  (p.  iWA,  March  24,  1881). 

Cerajxymi  palluhtm. — Shown  by  Mr.  Smee.  It 
had  been  accidentally  imported  with  Orchids  from 
the  Himalayas. 

Ranunculus  cortusr/'Jolius. — A  fine  plant  nearly 
_  3  feet  in  height  was  sent  by  Mr.  Loder.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira  (Botani- 
cal Magazitie,  t.  luio).  It  is  said  to  be  hardy,  but 
has  not  proved  to  be  so  at  Floore,  Weedon.  It  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  large  size  of  the  golden 
yellow  flowers,  more  than  2  inches  across,  but  from 
the  seemingly  total  alisence  of  the  honey-glands  at 
the  base  of  the  petals. 

Cijpripedium  arietinum. — Mr.  Ware  sent  a  plant 
of  this  curious  Orchid,  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Mayazine  in  the  year  1813  (tab.  ISU!)).  It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  anterior  pair  of  sepals  being  free  in- 
stead of  coherent,  as  in  most  species. 

Monstrous  llon-ers. — Calceolaria,  double,  with  the 
"slipper"  repeated,  sent  by  Mr.  Veitcb,  and  Prim- 
roses with  foliaceous  sepals  free  and  coherent,  also 
partially  coloured,  &c.,  forwarded  by  Mr.  A.  Dean. 


Gardeners'  Orphanage  Fund.— A  meeting 
of  the  provisional  committee  was  held  at  Soutli 
Kensington  on  Tuesday  last.  Donations  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  £568  lis.  wore  an- 
nounced, and  the  following  resolution  unanimously 
adopted :  "  That  the  ])rovisional  committee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  progress  made  is  sutiiciently  satis- 
factory to  warrant  the  calling  of  a  general  meeting 
to  establish  the  same,  and  that  such  meeting  be 
held  on  the  12th  of  July." 

Opening  of  Richmond  Terrace  Gardens. 
—  The  Duke  nf  Buccleuch  having  determined 
to  sell  bis  estate  lying  between  the  top  of  Rich- 
mond Hill  and  the  river  Thames,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  obtain  this,  and,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  purchased  the 
property  for  £30,000,  Last  Saturday  the  upper 
portion  of  the  grounds  attached  to  Buccleuch  House 
was  opened  by  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  as  a 
place  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants. 


LAW. 


We  are  informed  that,  through  the  kindneEs  of  Mr.  A.  II. 
Smee,  any  of  oui  readers  who  care  to  come  during  next 
week  may  iuepect  his  garden  (the  Grange,  Hackbridge, 
Carshalton,  Surrey).  There  are  many  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mos&i:«  at  present  in  tiower. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— We  le.irn  that  the 
council  of  this  society  hive  resolved  to  call  a  tpecial  meeting 
of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  at  South  Kensiugtou  on  June  28, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  society 
with  a  view  to  future  arrangements. 

Dshtruotion  of  rabbits.— Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents suggest  some  way  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
rabbits  ?  Can  they  be  poisi  ^ned  or  smoked  out  of  the  burrows  ? 
Here  they  are  simply  vermin.— S.  W.  F. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"The  Fungus-Hunter's  Guide  and  Field  Memorandum 
Book."  By  W.  Delisle  Hay.  Swan,  Sonuensch.  in,  Lowrey 
and  Co  ,  Paternoster  Square. 

"Gleanings  in  Old  Garden  Literature."  By  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.     Elliott  Stock,  Ci,  Paternoster  Row. 


PURSER  r.  THE  WORTHING   LOCAL  BOARD. 

{Before  the  Master  or  the  Rolls,  Lord  Justice 

Fry,  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes.) 

This  case  raised  the  question  whether  glasshouses 
and  greenhouses,  in  which  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables are  grown  in  the  way  of  a  man's  trade  for 
market,  are  to  be  assessed  at  their  full  net  annual 
value,  or  only  at  one-fourth  thereof  under  sec.  211, 
sub-sec.  1  (b)  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which 
pro\'ides,  inter  a/i«,  that  "the  occupier  of  land  used 
as  market  gardens  or  nm'sery  grounds  shall  be  as- 
sessed in  respect  of  the  same  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  part  only  of  the  net  annual  value  there- 
of." George  Purser  was  a  grower  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers,  carrying  on  business  at  Worth- 
ing, and  describing  himself  as  a  "  market  gardener 
and  nurseryman,"  and  he  occupied  a  piece  of  land 
about  la.  "ir.  in  extent,  upon  which  were  sixteen 
glas.shouses  or  greenhouses  of  various  sizes,  sub- 
stantially built,  and  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
growingTomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Grapes,  flowers,  i;c., 
in  the  course  of  his  business.  The  Local  Board 
rated  him  in  respect  of  the  glasshouses  or  green- 
houses on  their  full  net  annual  value.  The  Divi- 
sional Court  (Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wills)  held  that  the  land  covered  with  glass  was  a 
"market  garden"  within  sec.  211,  sub-sec.  1  (4)  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  occupier  was 
only  liable  to  be  rated  at  one-fourth  of  the  full  net 
annual  value.     The  defendants  appealed. 

Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  English  Harri- 
son, for  the  defendants,  contended  that  the  glass- 
houses, which  were  substantially  built,  with  brick 
walls  let  into  the  ground,  ought  to  be  rated  as  build- 
ings at  their  full  net  annual  value,  and  were  only 
adjuncts  to  and  not  part  of  the  market  garden. 

The  Court  yesterday  dismissed  the  appeal. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  case  was  a 
clear  one.  This  land  was  not  used  as  a  pleasure 
garden,  but  as  a  market  garden.  It  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  utilising  the  soil  to  grow  vegetables 
and  other  things  which  the  market  gardener  sold  in 
the  way  of  his  business.  Was  it  the  less  "land 
used  as  a  market  garden  "  because  it  was  covered 
with  glass?  Certainly  not.  That  in  reality  was  the 
whole  case. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. — Times. 


Names    of  plants-  — 7".  7.— Cannot  name  vaneties  cf 
Gloxinias. B.  //.  — 1,  Asplenium  pumilum  ;  2,  A.  Bclangeri; 

3,  Doodia  aspera  ;  4,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum. H'.  F. 

— I,  Erica  ari^tata  major;  2,  E  pertpicua  nana;  3,  Boronia 
elatior  ;  4,   Leptosptrnnim  bullatum ;  o,  Hypocalymna  ro- 

busta;  tj,  Dr,acophyllum  gracile. Tuno.  — 1,  Brouehtonia 

eanguinea;  2.  Oncidium  biftorum  ;  3,  Epidendrum  Walhti ; 

4,  Dtudrobium  superbiens ;    5,   Oucidium  prsetextum 

A.  it.  O.—l,  Lyciste  omenta;  2,  L    macrobulbon ;  3,  Braa- 

savola    nodosa;    4,   Microstylis  calophylla- Enqiurer.—l, 

Oncidium  phymatochilum  ;  2.  Miltonia  cuneata ;  3,  Dendro- 

bium  albo-sanguineum. Giintian.—l,  Amebia  echioides  ; 

2,  Ranunculus  amplexiciulis ;  3,  Polemonium  Bichaidsoni. 

G.   M.—l,   Lepicjfctis   incana ;    2,  Goniophlebium    har- 

feodes;  3,  Dictyogranima  japonica ;  4,   Pellaja  inlr-tmarei- 

nalis;   J,  Odont-soria  aculea'a. J.  C,  Colerait.e.  -1,  Fritil 

laiia  pyrenaic  I ;  2,  Narcissus  poeticus  ;  3,  Scilla;  4,  Rhodo- 
dendron Countefs  of  Haddington ;  5,  R.  Gibsoni. H.  J.— 

Flowering  specimen,   Lavatera  arborea  variegata ;    striped 

leives,    Reineckia   carnea    variegata. M.  G.    5.  — Cannot 

name  from  leaves  only. //.  U.   Z;.— Specimen  too  much 

shrivelled  to  identify. //.  B.-l,  Cypripedium  cilioLire  ;  2, 

Maxillaria  luteo-purpurea  ;  3,  Bletia  Shepherdi  ;  4,  an  ordi- 
nary form  of  Lielia  puvi.iirata. A  Rca<hr.  —  \,  Oncidium 

flexuosum  ;  2,  T^bcrmemoutana  corcnaria  ;    3.  Gesnera  ma- 

crantha;  4,  Tydtea,  ajp-arently  amabilis. H.  E.  11  — Ame- 

lanchier  canadetsis. C.  II    6-'.- Fritillaria  pyrenaica. — - 

T>/l.e.—l,  Amelanchier  canadensis;  2,  Monochajtum  ensi- 
feVum  ;  3,  Adiantum  Pacoti,  much  shrivelled ;  4,  Myriopteiis 

lendigera. «  G.  R.  it.  —A  good  ordinary  form  of  Cattleya 

MossiK '.  R.-l,  Oncidium  Itucochilum  ;  2,  Gesnera  tubl- 

tlora. C    M.    Tcnciihca.-A  very  pretty  spotted  form  of 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  which  may  coma  more  heavily 

spotted  another  season. J.  U.  G.  —  \,  Veronica  repens ;  2, 

Viola  pedita;  ?,  Iris  nudicaulis. //.  J/c/-.— 1,  Gleichenia 

alpina;   2,  Lindswa  linearis;  3,  Aspleni-im   fl.iccidum. 

Caplain    F.   3/ttr/.*con.— Soecimt-n    too  much    thrivelledto 

identify :  send  better  specimen  in  damp  Moss. D.  J.  Yen. 

— Echeveria   retusa AmariiWs.—l,  Amaryllis  aulica;  2, 

A.  vittata  ;  3.  a  form  between  the  two  ;  not  worth  growing 
when  comfared  with  the  numerous  b.-autiful  hybnds  now 

to  be  had A.   R.   i/.— Blooms   of  Magnolia  ;    too  much 

shrivelled  to  identify S.  CI  •  rke,  (f.rf..- Oncidium  divari- 

catum. ir.  .S'.,  L  chmabir.— Large  flower Cypripednmi  bar- 

batum  gtandiflorum;  small  one  the  typical  C  brrbatum  : 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  fairly  good  varieties;  Jlasde- 
\alja  ignea. —  T.  J.,  ■SheiH-ld.—'i,  Adiantum  sulphureum ; 
2,   X'ephrolepis  dav.allioide's ;    3.   Onychium    japonicum ;    4, 

Selaginella    atrovlridis. F.    K  ,    Eilhiljurah  —I,  Gentiana 

verna ;  2,  Androsace  £armentora;  3,  Iberis  jucunda ;  4, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla  ;  5,  Phlox  Xelsoci.— -V.  S  ,  Ardmore.  -1, 

Megaclinium  falcatum  ;  2,  Angrsecum  teretifolium. J),:  P., 

Bridge   of  Allo.ii.— A.  good  variety  of  Chysis  bractescens  ; 

Odontoglossum Reichenheimi. A'  )i(.— Miltoniaflavetceus. 

H  F.  D.  -It  frequently  occurs  in  Mycsotis. M.  D.— 

Not  uncommon. !►'.  "i.-l,  Picea  Menziesi ;  2.  Cuprestus 

LawEoniana  var.  (but  not  named) ;  3,  Juniperus  drupacea ; 

4,  .J.  communis  var.  ;  5,  Thuja  plicata /(.  /'.  lUiU.-Vsxna 

pinnatifida. J.    -S.    »'.— 1,    Pidmonaria    argustifolra ;     2, 

illirrm  sp.  ;   cannot  name  unless  we  have  flowers W. 

Cliu-rcUi'l.-l,  Berbeiis  Darwini ;  2,  Genista  virgata :  3,  F<r- 

sythia   viridissima  ;    4,    Rtbes    aurea. F.    A.    .Sdo <;<■.— 1, 

Khodiola  minor  ;  2,  Spiraea  prnnifolia. P.DaiiJson:- 

plant  is  Polygala  vvdgaria. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

"  yORKSHIREMAN." 
THE  NOOTKA  SOUND  CYPRESS. 

(CUPRESSUS  NUTKAENSIS.) 

At  the  late  C'olonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  samples  of  wood 
was  a  clean  and  well-polished  specimen  of  the  above 
tree,  which  clearly  set  forth  the  beautiful  graining  as 
well  as  large  size  to  which  it  attains  in  its  Canadian 
wilds.  The  specimen  under  notice  was  no  less  than 
IS  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  width,  and  2  inches  thick, 
clean,  smooth,  and  knotless  as  a  piece  of  Yellow 
Pine,  and  as  prettily  grained  and  of  as  desirable  a 
colour  as  could  well  be  desired  even  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious of  wood-fanciers.  To  Professor  Maooun,  of 
Ottowa,  I  am  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion regarding  this  and  others  of  the  Canadian 
woods,  apart  altogether  from  their  value  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  and  quality  of  timber,  this  latter  being 
fully  set  forth  in  the  exhibited  specimens  both  of  a 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured  type. 

The  timber,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  is 
remarkably  light,  tough,  close-grained,  and  durable, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  has  a  pleasant 
fragrance  not  unlike  that  of  Sandal-wood,  this  latter 
being  retained  unimpaired  for  many  years ;  for  we 
are  informed  that  on  cutting  into  the  fallen  trees  of 
the  woodland  where  they  have  lain  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  the  heart-wood  is  quite  fresh  and  the 
pleasant  fragrance  distinctly  detectable.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  wood  has  caused  it  to  be  extensively 
used,  particularly  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  workboxes  and  fancy  articles  of  many  kinds. 

Boats  and  canoes  are  likewise  made  of  the  timber 
of  this  Cypress,  and  have  jiroved  lasting  and  strong; 
while  oars,  paddles,  furniture,  fencing  materials, 
wagons,  and  household  utensils  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

How  indestructible  the  limber  is  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  blown-o\er  trees  are  frequently 
found  in  their  native  woods  almost  perfectly  sound 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  and  more,  this 
being  quite  evident  from  the  number  of  seed- 
lings that  have  spnrag  up  and  attained  to  large 
size  close  beside  the  prostrate  stems — nay,  even  in 
some  instances  on  the  very  backs  of  their  ancestors. 
The  decaying  leaves  and  branches  soon  envelop 
portions  of  the  fallen  stems,  thus,  combined  with 
their  Moss-covered  bark,  affording  an  excellent  bed 
for  the  tiny  seed. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  one  of  the  most  valuable 
timber-producing  Cypresses  a  tree  that  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  this  country — a  state- 
nient  that  requires  nothing  to  back  it  up,  save,  in- 
deed, a  glance  at  the  numerous  fine  trees  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  collection  throughout  Britain. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  a  tree  of  very  rapid  growth,  but  it 
makes  up  for  this  in  its  stout,  well-formed  stems 
and  perfect  immunity  from  harm,  even  during  our 
most  severe  and  long-continued  winters.  Rarely, 
indeed,  is  it  that  one  hears  of  this  Cypress  having 
suffered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
although  it  has  been  largely  planted  in  all  situations 
and  exposures  both  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land. A  leader  is  rarely  injured  or  a  tree  uijturned 
during  our  most  severe  storms,  so  hardy  and  sturdy 
is  this  valuable  Cj'press.  As  regards  choice  of  soil, 
I  certainly  know  of  no  Cypress  that  is  less  par- 
ticular, for  we  have  it  growing  luxuriantly  in  all  the 
intermediate  gradations  between  gravel  and  clay. 
Even  in  reclaimed  peat  it  forms  a  handsome,  portly 
tree;  indeed,  the  prettiest  and  fastest  growing  speci- 
mens I  can  at  present  remember  are  growing  where 
peats  for  fuel  were  at  one  time  obtained,  but  which 
now  by  draining,  &c.,  is  reclaimed  into  as  good  a 
soil  for  Conifers  generally  as  one  need  wish  to 
possess.  Shingly,  broken-np  rock  also  }iroduces 
excellent  examples  of  the  tree  in  question,  the  roots 
seeming  to  delight  to  wander  amongst  such,  but 
particularly  so  where  an  excessive  amount  of  mois- 
ture is  present.  Stiffish,  but  strong  loam  will  also 
be  found  well  suited  for  the  wants  of  this  tree,  the 
finest  specimen  on  this  estate  being  planted  in  such. 
The  largest  tree  I  have  seen  measures  42  feet  in 


height,  has  a  stem  girth  of  4  feet  11  inches,  a 
spread  of  branches  covering  a  diameter  of  fully 
18  feet,  is  well  clothed  to  the  very  ground  level  with 
an  abundance  of  glossy  foliage,  and  is  growing  in 
a  kindly  sandy  loam,  and  at  no  great  altitude  above 
sea  level.  How  long  this  tree  has  been  planted  I 
am  unfortunately  unable  to  say,  but  others  of 
twenty  years'  growth  are  about  IS  feet  in  height, 
and  in  the  nursery  four-year-old  plants  are  a  yard 
in  height. 

Generally  speaking,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances and  when  the  tree  is  perfectly  established, 
the  rate  of  growth  upwards  is  about  from  7  inches 
to  9  inches — rarely  more  than  the  latter — per  year, 
but  the  growth  produced  is  strong,  elastic,  and  well 
matured.  The  increase  of  thickness  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stem  of  fair-sized  trees  of  this  Cypress 
is  very  observable,  that  for  li  feet  from  the  ground 
being  greatly  in  advance  of  that  further  up.  In 
other  words,  the  taper  in  the  stem  is  considerable, 
more  so  than  in  the  Cypress  tribe  generally. 

In  the  nursery  the  propagation  and  management 
of  this  Cypress  is  of  the  simplest  description,  it 
being  readily  increased  either  from  seeds  or  by 
inserting  cuttings  in  sharp  sandy  soil  during  the 
latter  end  of  August.  The  latter  is  the  usual 
method  of  propagation,  but,  in  our  own  opinion,  an 
inferior  way  to  raising  from  seeds,  the  produce  of 
the  latter  seeming  to  start  away  with  greater  free- 
dom than  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  In  raising 
this  Cypress  from  cuttings  these  should  always  be 
chosen  from  the  most  robust-growing  specimens, 
there  being  a  dwarfish  close-habited  plant  and  a  far 
more  desirable  form  with  an  open  spreading  habit 
and  more  tree-like  appearance  in  circulation.  The 
typical  Cupressus  nutkaensis  is  a  fine,  spreading- 
branched  tree,  with  a  great  exterior  resemblance 
to  C.  Lawsoniana,  but,  we  think,  an  inferior  plant 
to  that  well-known  species,  in  ornamental  appear- 
ance at  least.  It  is  more  stiff  and  rigid  in  outline 
than  the  Lawson  Cypress,  and  wanting  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  long  weeping  branchlets  that 
are  so  characteristic  of  well-grown  specimens  of 
that  plant.  I'sually  the  branches  have  an  upright 
tendency,  with  numerous  drooping  branchlets 
thickly  clothed  with  small,  closely  imbricated, 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  of  a  rich  dark  green  above 
and  slightly  glaucous  on  the  under  side.  The  cones 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  even  on  the  lower 
branches,  are  about  the  size  of  a  good  large  Pea, 
and  contain  usually  two  dozen  seeds  each. 

There  is  a  beautiful  golden  form  of  this  Cypress 
which  is  far  more  ornamental  than  the  tyiiical 
plant,  the  tips  of  the  branchlets  being  of  a  light 
and  pleasant  yellow  colour.  By  far  the  finest 
specimen  of  this  variety  I  have  seen  is  growing  on 
the  lawn  at  Penrhyn,  it  being  nearly  30  feet  in 
height,  with  a  spread  of  branches  18  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  stem  girthing  3  feet  2  inches  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  distinct  and  ornamental  Cypress  I  know  of, 
the  long,  drooping  branchlets  hanging  limp  and 
easy  for,  in  some  instances,  30  inches  in  length. 
This  is  not  the  form  that  is  usually  sold  by  nursery- 
men under  the  name  of  C.  nutkaensis  aureo- 
variegata,  for  this  latter  differs  nothing  from  the 
type  except  in  the  golden-tipped  foliage,  whereas 
in  the  specimen  under  notice  the  branchlets  are 
lengthened  to  four  times  their  usual  size.  I  have 
never  seen  a  tree  at  all  approaching  the  Penrhyn 
one,  and  several  'cute  tree-lovers  to  whom  I  have 
pointed  it  out  declare  tnat  it  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  anything  else  at  present  known.  Not  a  dozen 
feet  from  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  normal  plant, 
placed,  one  might  suppose,  so  as  to  show  the  great 
difference  between  it  and  its  handsomer  and  far 
more  desirable  variety — if  variety  it  be. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


account  for  tap  roots  being  on  these  trees,  or  has 
he  ever  seen  them  \vith  them  ?  If  he  has,  he  must 
have  some  other  way  of  distinguishing  a  tap  root 
from  any  other  root  than  what  the  writer  has.  I 
have  had  occasion  this  last  season  to  jjlant  several 
thousand  trees  (Oak)  from  a  public  nursery.  I  fail 
to  see  the  object  of  a  bare  tap  root  that  has  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  woodland.  Give  me  the  plants 
that  have  been  frequently  transplanted  with  plenty 
of  fibrous  roots. — RUSTICUS. 


Mismanaged  planting'. — In  reply  to  "Y'ork- 
shircman  "  in  your  issue  of  May  21  (p.  479),  did  ever 
"Rusticus"  see  a  timber  tree  without  a  tap  root, 
unless  injured  by  transplanting  ?  I  beg  to  call  "  York- 
shireman's"  attention  to  the  Wych  Elm,  Ulmus 
montana;  the  English  Elm,  Ulmus  campestris;  the 
Lime  Tree,  Tilia  europa3a,  the  two  latter  generally 
being  raised  by  layers.     How  does  "Yorkshireman" 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD, 
The  durability  of  wood — that  is,  its  power  of  resist- 
ing the  destructive  influences  of  wind  and  weather 
— varies  greatly,  and  depends  as  much  upon  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  wood  and  the  influences  to  which  it 
is  exposed  as  upon  the  origin  of  the  wood  (timber), 
its  age  at  the  time  of  felling,  and  other  conditions. 
Beech  wood  and  Oak  placed  permanently  under 
water  may  last  for  centuries.  Alder  wood  lasts  only 
a  short  time  when  in  a  dry  situation  ;  but,  when 
kept  under  water,  it  is  a  very  lasting  and  substantial 
wood.  Taking  into  consideration  the  different  kinds 
and  varying  properties  of  wood,  and  the  different 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  have  to  consider,  as 
regards  its  durability,  the  following  particulars : 
1.  Whether  it  is  more  liable  to  decay  by  exposure  to 
open  air  or  when  placed  in  damp  situations.  2. 
Whether  it  is,  when  left  dry,  more  or  less  attacked 
by  the  ravages  of  insects,  which,  while  in  a  state  of 
larvae,  live  in  and  on  wood.  Pure  woody  fibre  by  it- 
self is  onlyvery  slightly  affected  bythe  destructive  in- 
fluencesof  windand  weather.  When  we  observe  that 
wood  decays,  that  decay  arises  from  the  presence  of 
substances  in  the  wood  which  are  foreign  to  the 
woody  fibre,  but  are  present  in  the  juices  of  the 
wood  while  growing,  and  consists  chiefly  of  albu- 
minous matter  which,  when  beginning  to  decay,  also 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  other  constituents  of 
the  wood  ;  but  these  changes  occur  in  various  kinds 
of  wood  only  after  a  shorter  or  longer  lapse  of  time; 
indeed,  wood  may  in  some  instances  last  for  several 
centuries  and  remain  thoroughly  sound  ;  thus,  the 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall  was  built  about  1090. 
Since  resinous  woods  resist  the  action  of  damp  and 
moisture  for  a  long  time,  they  generally  last  a  con- 
siderable time ;  next  in  respect  of  durability  follow 
such  kinds  of  wood  as  are  very  hard  and  compact, 
and  contain  at  the  same  time  some  substance  which 
— like  tannic  acid — to  some  extent  counteracts  de- 
cay. The  behaviour  of  the  several  woods  under 
water  differs  greatly.  Some  woods  are  after  a  time 
converted  into  a  pulpy  mass.  Other  kinds  of  wood, 
again,  undergo  no  change  at  all  while  underwater — 
as,  for  instance.  Oak,  Alder,  and  Fir.  Insects  chiefly 
attack  dry  wood  only.  Splint  wood  is  more  liable 
to  such  attack  than  hard  wood  ;  while  splint  of  Oak 
wood  is  rather  readily  attacked  by  insects,  the  hard 
wood  (inner  or  fully  developed  wood)  is  seldom  so 
affected.  Elm,  Aspen,  and  all  resinous  woods  are 
very  seldom  attacked  by  insects.  Yoxing  wood, 
which  is  full  of  sap  and  left  with  the  bark  on,  soon 
becomes  quite  worm-eaten,  especially  so  the  Alder, 
Birch,  Willow,  and  Beech.  The  longer  or  shorter 
duration  of  wood  depends  more  or  less  upon  the 
following :  a.  The  conditions  of  growth.  Wood 
from  cold  climates  is  generally  more  durable  than 
that  grown  in  warm  climates.  A  poor  soil  produces 
as  a  rule  a  more  durable  and  more  compact  wood 
than  does  a  soil  rich  in  humus,  and  therefore  con- 
taining also  much  moisture.  1).  The  conditions  in 
which  the  wood  is  placed  greatly  influence  its  dura- 
tion. The  warmer  and  moister  the  climate  the 
more  rapidly  decomposition  sets  in  ;  while  a  dry, 
cold  climate  materially  aids  the  preservation  of 
wood.  c.  The  time  of  felling  is  of  importance ; 
wood  cut  down  in  winter  is  considered  more  durable 
than  that  felled  in  summer.  In  many  countries  the 
forest  laws  enjoin  the  felling  of  trees  only  between 
November  15  and  February  15.  Wood  employed  for 
building,  and  not  exposed  to  heat  or  moisture,  is 
only  likely  to  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  insects  ; 
but  if  it  is  placed  so  that  no  draught  of  fresh  air 
can  reach  it,  to  prevent  accumulation  of  products 
of  decomposition,  decay  soon  sets  in,  and  the  decay- 
ing albuminous  substances  acting  upon  the  fibre 
cause  it  to  lose  its  tenacity  and  become  a  friable 
I  mass.  X. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nahire :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/iair«ipearg. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  EDITOR'S 
TABLE. 

Undtr  this  hfad  vreprnp-sf,  during  the  prest-nt  season  o/ttoircrs, 
tonotic'  thinffn.J'rom  tchaicver  d-pttrtintnt,  that  are  prflti/  itnd 
vse/uf /or  the  house.  Any  reader  v:ho  itiU  help  uJi  bi/  stnding 
Jittirig  flings,  (rr  a  vord  vbovt  them,  vit I  oblige.  The  simplest 
things  from  the  mieUlest  garden,  and  eicn  from  the  woods  and 
icitds,  need  not  be  excluded. 


WuiTE  Wood  Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum). — 
Flowers  with  leaves  of  this  gathered  fourteen 
days  ago  are  still  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were 
gathered.  This  proves  its  high  value  as  a 
flower  for  the  house. 

* 

The  Snowdrop  Anemone  (A.  sylvcstris)  al- 
ways comes  in  so  well  after  the  Wood  Anemone, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  in  every  garden,  though 
in  some  soils  it  does  not  lluwer  well.  It  has  a 
slight  fragrance.  Frum  Mr.  Kingsmill. 
* 

The  English  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium 

Calceolus).  —  A  very  beautiful  form  of  this  from 

Mr.    Kingsmill.     It    is   prettier  with   its   dark 

chocolate  and  lemon  flowers  than  most  of  the 

tropical  sorts. 

# 

Pe.vrl  Bush  (Exochorda  graudiflora). — The 
prettiest  thing  now  in  the  garden  is  a  bush  of 
Exochorda  graudiflora,  with  its  lovely  wliite 
half  pendent  racemes.  It  is  charming  in  a  vase, 
especially  with  blue  Gentians. — T.  W.  G. 
* 

Honeysuckle. — A  bowl  of  the  earliest  Honey- 
suckle ;  a  most  welcome  house  flower.  A  pale 
bufl'  kind,  very  free  flowering  ;  the  flower  in 
pyramid-shaped  tiers  of  bloom,  set  in  a  great, 
round,  leafy  collar. — J. 
# 

Snowdrop  Anemone  (A.  sylvestris). — A  good 
handful  of  this,  with  its  leaves,  and  a  few  of 
the  longer-stalked  alpine  Anemone  make  a  very 
pretty  bouquet  with  a  few  sprays  of  young 
Ivy  leaves,  now  at  their  brightest  and  glossiest 
-J. 

♦ 

Parrot  Tulip.s. — For  a  bold  arrangement  of 
strong  colouring,  few  flowers  give  so  gorgeous 
an  effect,  and  they  twist  and  tumble  about  in  a 
way  that  helps  their  manipulator  to  dispose 
them  in  natural-looking,  informal  groupings. — J. 
* 

Leopard's-bane. — Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe 
is  a  grand  flower  for  cutting  of  much  endurance, 
good  both  by  day  and  night.  A  bold  bunch  cut 
with  long  stalks  looks  well  with  Laurel  branches 
of  a  pale  yellow- green  colour. — J. 
* 

The  Garland  Flower  (Daphne  Cneorum). — 
The  alpine  garden  sometimes  offers  its  bouquet 
of  modest  dimensions.  The  Gailand  Flower, 
with  its  rosy  blooms  and  crimson  buds,  a  few 
flowers  of  the  pure  white  Primula  Munroi,  and 
newly-developed  fronds  of  Oak  Fern  make  up  a 
little  bunch  of  singular  beauty.  —  J. 
* 

Yellow  Wallflowers. — A  big  patch  of  these 
close  under  one's  eyes  is  perhaps  not  quite 
acceptable ;  indeed,  a  big  mass  of  any  striking 
colour  presents  usually  the  tame  objectionable 


feature."!.  But  when,  as  I  see  here,  a  large  mass 
of  rich  yellow  \\'allflowers  40  yards  oft"  and  seen 
forming  a  background  of  gold  beneath  and  be- 
yond the  trees  which  break  the  view,  and  more 
rem(jte  a  jiatch  still  of  purple  Honesty,  I  find 
then  something  which  is  beautiful  and  meriting 
the  designation  of  a  picture. — A. 
* 

Indian  Azaleas  from  Cornwall. — We  have 
grand  masses  of  this  in  the  grounds  quite  12  feet 
over.  They  have  never  flowered  better,  though 
they  have  had  to  contend  against  1S°  of  frost 
during  the  winter.  — Sanguinea. 
# 

Primula  obconica. — I  send  a  few  sprays  of 
Primula  obconica,  taken  fnun  a  plant,  of  which 
we  have  many,  that  have  stood  out  quite  un- 
protected   through   the   piust    severe   winter. — 

Sano  uinea,  Corn  trail. 

* 

Habrothamnus  fasciculatus. — I  have  sent 
you  much  finer  branches  of  this  before.  The 
present  is  only  to  show  you  how  it  has  behaved 
outdoors  through  the  severe  frosts  it  has  been 
subjected  to. — Sanguinea. 

*^*  Brilliant  flowers— better  than  we  have 

seen  indoors. — Ed. 

* 

Lilies  of  the  Valley.— The  famous  growers 
of  these,  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett,  bring 
us  a  beautiful  bunch  of  their  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  so  well  known  ni>w  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  of  which  they  occasionally  send  5tK)  bunches 
to  tlie  market  in  one  day.  The  kind  they  grow 
is  known  as  Hawkins'  Victoria,  but  we  think 
that  it  is  by  good  cultivation  that  the  beautifiil 
flowers  they  bring  us  are  produced.     But  there 

are  certainly  distinct  forma  of  the  plant. 
# 

Primula  Sieboldi. — I  send  you  with  this  a 
few  Primida  Sieboldi  blooms  (the  foliage  is  very 
handsome)  to  show  how  well  they  have  stood 
these  very  heavy  hailstorms,  eight  years  in  one 
spot  without  jirotection  of  any  kind  I  Also, 
Aquilegia  viridiflora,  because  it  is  an  old 
favourite  of  yours.  Sweet-scented,  and  an  ab- 
solutely hardy  perennial.- A.  Kingsmill. 
♦ 

Auriculas. — The  border  kinds  are  capital 
cutting  flowers,  lasting  long  in  water.  The 
colours  are  so  various  that  they  should  be 
classed  together  in  difl'erent  bouquets,  as  crim- 
sons and  dark  maroons  together  ;  purples,  self 
and  shaded,  with  whites  and  greys,  and  so  on. 
If  beds  of  seedlings  are  grown,  there  are  sure 
to  be  some  worthless  ones  whose  whole  crowns 
can  be  cut  for  foliage  ;  no  other  leaves  suit  them 

so  well. — J. 

# 

The  Fire  Bush  (Embothrium).  — Brilliant 
specimens  of  this  from  "  Sanguinea,"  who 
writes:  "There  are  many  fine  plants  in  this 
neighboiirhood  at  present  one  blaze  of  flower. 
I  never  saw  them  so  grand  before.  There  are 
plenty  of  plants  in  Cornwall  over  20  feet 
high.'" 

*#*  The  most  brilliant  thing  we  have  ever 

seen  on  a  tree. — Ed. 

* 

Tufted  Pansies  from  Edinburgh. — I  send 
you  some  Pansies  given  to  me  at  POrig  Park 
Nursery  to-day.  Scotland  is  certainly  the  home 
of  Pansies  and  Violas.  I  also  send  an  Indian 
Vaccinium  and  a  seedling  Sycamore  from  the 
same  nursery.  The  latter  plant  keeps  its  light 
colour  all  through  the  season,  and  seems  an 
efl'ective  variety.  J'ritillaria  recurva  is  also 
enclosed.  I  wish  I  had  added  a  spray  of  Aspa- 
ragus giganteus,  the  long  wreaths  and  rapid 
growth  of  which  must  nuike  it  a  valuable  climb- 


ing plant  for  conservatories,  and  perhaps  in  the 
south  for  outdoor  culture  as  well.  I  intend  to 
try  it  out  of  doors  in  Ireland. — C.  M.  Owen. 

***  Delightful  tufted  Pansies,  extremely 
delicate  and  pretty  in  colour,  some  of  which  we 
regret  we  do  not  know  the  names  of.  We  be- 
lieve these  flowers,  taken  altogether,  have  more 
good  qualities  than  any  grown  in  our  open  gar- 
dens. Their  hardiness  and  their  value  for  the 
spring  and  summer  garden,  and  as  flowers  for 
the  house  are  equalled  by  nothing  we  kncjw. 
* 

The  Vine-leaved  Indian  Mallow  (Abutilon 
vitifolium  album).  — I  send  you  a  spray  of  this. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  great  beauty,  and  apparently  i  piito 
hardy  in  Devonshire.  This  plant  is  trained, 
about  12  feet  in  height  by  0  feet,  and  it  is 
covered  with  hunilreds  of  flowers  and  buds.  I 
have  had  a  smaller  plant  on  the  open  border  as 
a  standard  all  the  winter,  and  it  is  unhurt  by 
frost. — T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  Sutith  fJi-mit. 

*#*  Flowers  large  and  of  the  purest  white. — 
Ed.  # 

The  Caucasian  scarlet  Poppy  (Papaver  um- 
brosum). — This  gloriously  coloured  Poppy  is  so 
hardy,  that  it  defies  all  weathers.  A  mass  of 
autumn-sown  plants  now  rich  in  its  first  blooms 
is  so  beautiful  as  to  command  admiration.  The 
intense  crimson  hue  of  the  flowers  is  admirably 
contrasted  with  the  black  blotches  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  and  conjointly  moderates  the 
glare  which  otherwise  might  be  felt  when  looked 
ujion  closely.  Why  does  not  someone  of  our 
public  gardeners  treat  the  London  public  to  a 
mass  of  this  Poppy  in  the  spring.'  If  sown  in 
September  the  plants  wOl  transplant  admirably 
in  November,  and  give  the  bed  a  covering  of 
green  foliage  all  the  winter  and  a  wondrous 
glow  of  colour  in  the  spring. — A. 
* 

The  white  Mallow. — How  much  all  who 
see  the  big  clumps  of  the  paper-white  Malva 
moschata  even  now  become  desirous  of  possess- 
ing plants.  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  hardy  border  plant^^,  if  for  its  beautiful 
cut  foliage  only.  Weather  seems  incapable  of 
harming  it,  and  all  the  winter  the  foliage  is 
green  and  vigorous.  Gradually  the  shoots 
ascend,  but  remain  even  when  15  inches  high 
clothed  densely  with  foliage,  and  at  2  feet  in 
height  will  be  in  good  bloom.  Those  who 
specially  love  white  flowers,  whether  in  single 
clumps  or  in  big  masses,  should  have  this  charm- 
ing Mallow.  It  conies  readily  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  at  once,  and  it  is  a  very  hartly 
perennial.—  A. 

* 

Beautiful  climbers. — I  have  sent  you  a 
gathering  of  flowers  from  our  stove.  The 
BougaiuvLllea  is  grand.  I  have  two  plants 
planted  out  on  the  glass  end  of  a  span-roofed 
stove.  I  planted  them  there  and  trained  them 
over  the  end  to  give  a  little  shade,  and  it  has 
thoroughly  answered  the  purpose.  It  is  now 
one  mass  of  flower — quite  a  sight.  The  Stepha- 
notis  is  also  planted  out  at  the  other  end  and 
trained  over  one  side,  and  it  is  also  one  mass  of 
bloom.  It  has  been  in  flower  fully  three  weeks 
now.  The  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  and  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouri  are  planted  out  on  the  other 
side,  and  are  blooming  very  freely  over  the 
roof.  I  have  two  Allamandas  in  tubs,  nobilis 
and  Hendersoni,  in  the  centre,  their  branches 
growing  at  will,  and  the}'  look  quite  at  home. 
There  isa  fine  lotof  Gloxinias  in  flower  ;  alsoGar- 
denias.doulile  Primulas,  itc,  and  a  few  Orchid.s, 
with  Caladiums,  Drac:enas,  Acalyphas,  Fittonias, 
and  Coleuses,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  made  up 
with  Maiden-hair  and  (ither  Ferns.  Altogether 
it  has  a  veiy  gay  appearance,  and  is  most  cu- 
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joyable. — E.    E.    Underdown,    The     Gardens, 
Goleliays,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon. 

*jf.*  The  darkness  of  a  London  1st  of  June 
was  dispelled  for  us  by  receiving  the  above 
lovely  wreath  of  stove  climbers  from  Devon. — 
Ed.  # 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli.  —  We  send  you  a 
truss  of  Rhododendron  Nuttalli.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  succeeded  in  flowering  this 
superb  plant.  It  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  the 
whole  genus  ;  in  a  truss  were  seven  large 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  each  C  inches  to  7  inches 
in  length.  The  buds  open  a  deep  straw,  which 
gradually  changes  to  pale  delicate  straw  colour. 
Our  plant  has  been  gi'owing  in  the  open  air 
some  years.  Last  autumn  we  fixed  a  frame 
overhead  ;  probably  this  prevented  the  biids 
from  being  injured  during  the  winter. — Cha.s. 
Smith  and  Son,  Guernsey. 

I  send  you  a  cluster  of  Rhododendron 

Nuttalli,  the  smallest  of  eight  such  clusters. 
Several  blooms  have  measured  from  5h  inches 
to  G  inches  in  diameter.  Huw  seldom  this 
is  seen  in  private  gardens.  1  cannot  call  to 
mind  just  now  one  other  garden  where  it  is  to 
be  seen.  It  is  a  great  pity,  as  when  not  in 
bloom,  its  noble  foliage  gives  it  a  grand  appear- 
ance. The  plant  from  which  this  truss  has  been 
cut  is  growing  in  an  18-inch  pot.  —  .John 
Easter,  The  Gardens,  Rathdaire,  Monastereran, 
Ireland. 

*j(.*  A  jilant  of  it  may  now  be  seen  iu  flower 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. — Ed. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLE.STONE. 

ROSE  PESTS. 

Now  that  a  little  growth  is  at  last  visible  upon 
the  Roses,  grubs  and  caterpillars  are  energetically 
to  the  fore,  and  must  be  zealou.'<ly  watched  for 
and  picked  off.  These  troublesome  visitors 
seem  to  be  unusually  numerous  this  year,  and 
are  liable  to  be  especially  mischievous  in  conse- 
quence of  the  backward  state  of  the  jilants. 
When  a  young  caterpillar  elects  to  lunch  ofl'  a 
more  or  less  deveh)ped  Rose  leaf,  even  if  he  be 
overlooked  for  a  day  or  two,  no  greater  harm 
will  have  been  done  than  the  partial  disfigure- 
ment of  a  leaf  or  two  ;  but  when,  for  lack  of 
leaves,  the  caterpillar  is  boarded  out  on  a  young 
Rose  shoot  only  an  inch  or  less  long,  then,  in 
addition  to  being  out  of  sight,  and  so  more 
difficult  to  find  and  much  more  difticult  to  kill 
without  injuring  the  growth,  it  is  impossible 
even  for  the  best  intentioned  caterpillar  to  sub- 
sist without  preying  upon  the  vital  parts  of  the 
shoot,  and  so  destroying  the  chance  of  bloom 
t'lerefrom. 

The  most  obvious  indication  of  the  presence 
of  grubs  on  a  plant  before  the  leaves  are  ex- 
panded is  the  curved  position  assumed  by  the 
young  shoots,  the  curvature  being  caused  by 
one  side  of  the  shootlet  having  been  eaten  away, 
so  that  its  growth  is  retarded,  while  the  un- 
injured side  gi-ows  on  in  the  normal  way.  The 
only  thing  to  be  ilone  is  to  hunt  diligently  for 
the  depredator's  lurking-place,  and  then,  care- 
fully separating  the  still  closely  packed  leaves 
of  the  shootlet,  to  extract  as  best  may  be  and 
with  as  little  breakage  as  possible  the  tiny 
creature  that  is  working  so  much  destruction. 
It  is  about  this  time  of  year,  when  it  is  neces- 
sxry  constantly  to  examine  each  plant,  that 
growers  are  liable  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  growing  standards,  just  as  the  flies  are  said  to 
have  converted  an  uncomjjromising  budder  into 
an  advocate  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  Cer- 
|;fiiuly  if  there  be  one  branch  of  gardening  more 


than  another  that  requires  "  a  cast-iron  back 
with  a  hinge  on  it,"  it  is  the  culture  of  dwarf 
Roses,  for  whether  the  operation  of  the  moment 
be  budding,  tymg,  siickering,  pruning,  grub- 
hunting,  or  aphis-killing,  one  is  always — like  a 
certain  celebrated  heroine  —  in  a  peculiarly 
doubled-up  position. 

Aphides  are  not  yet  in  evidence,  and  their 
presence  can  very  well  be  spared.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  season  so  far  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  those  of  last  spring,  when,  it  will 
be  remembered,  there  were  but  few  complaints 
of  aphis  ;  but  a  terrible  infliction  of  red  rust,  or 
orange-fungus,  was  veiy  general,  and  if  a  simi- 
larity of  season  should  again  keep  the  Roses  free 
from  aphis,  the  same  influences  may  also  again  in- 
volve a  visitation  of  the  former  more  misightly 
pest,  of  which  indications  already  are  not  wanting 
in  certain  quarters.  Unfortunately, no  satisfactory 
means  of  destroying  orange-fungus  has  yet  been 
found  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pick  oft' 
the  aft'ected  leaves,  but  then  the  remedy  is  al- 
most worse  than  the  disease,  and  is  seldom  effec- 
tive in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  complaint 
among  the  denuded  plants. 

Mildew  also  has  not  so  far  made  its  appear- 
ance, but  if  it  does  so,  the  best  thing  to  check 
it  is  to  syringe  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce 
of  sulphide  to  a  gallon  of  water.  In  addition  to 
being  far  more  ett'ective,  this  process  is  also  much 
less  unsightly  than  that  of  dusting  the  plants 
over  with  dry  sulphur,  and  the  solution  is  easier 
to  mix  than  either  paraffin  or  soft  soap.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  finer  the  spray  in  which 
the  solution  is  thrown  on  to  the  plants  the 
better,  as  it  then  adheres  more  readily  to  the 
foliage,  and  at  the  same  time  economises  the 
fluid. 

The  best  pillar  Bosee.  — I  should  say  most 
dccideilly  the  best  pillar  Hoses  are  the  Hybrid 
China  and  the  Bourbon  varieties.  They  are  not 
only  profuse  bloomers,  but  vigorous  growers  also, 
and  they  make  shoots  generally  from  (>  ft.  to  10  ft. 
long  every  season,  and  their  branches  are  flexible  as 
well  as  vigorous  ;  the  flowers  also  are  large  and  of 
very  fine  form  in  most  instances.  Then  they  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  require  but  little  pruning,  and 
to  do  them  full  justice  they  should  be  planted  in  rich 
soil.  In  pruning,  the  wood  should  not  be  shortened, 
but  simply  the  old  and  worn-out  shoots  cut  right  back 
to  the  main  stem,  leaving  the  .young  ones  of  the 
previous  summer  to  bloom.  Growers  say  that  the 
best  flowers  are  produced  on  two-year-old  wood. 
A  tew  of  the  best  in  this  section  are  Charles  Lawson, 
yivid  rose,  large  and  full;  Coupe  d'Hebe,  rich  deep 
pink,  large  and  very  double ;  Juno,  pale  rose ;  Paul 
Ricaut,  bright  rosy  crimson ;  Paul  Verdier,  bright 
rose,  large  and  full ;  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dupuy, 
deep  velvety  red,  very  large  and  striking.  I  may 
add  that  the  Tea-scented  William  Allen  Richardson 
makes  an  excellent  pillar  Rose,  and  is  being  largely 
jiropagated  by  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen,  as 
it  is  in  ilemand  for  this  purpose. — R.  D. 


Rosa  berberifolia. — Mr.  Ewbank  is  asking  for 
information  about  tins  Rose.  I  am  afraid  he  will 
not  extract  much  comfort  from  the  following  de- 
scription taken  from  Edwards'  Bofmiical  Itcgh-ter 
for  1829  (tab.  1261),  where  it  is  figured  under  the 
generic  name  of  Lowea,  and  described  by  Professor 
J.  Lindley : — 

This  plant  resists  cultivation  in  a  remarkable  manner,  sub- 
mitting permanently  neither  to  budding,  nor  grafting,  nor 
laying,  nor  striking  from  cuttings.  Drought  docs  not  suit 
It  ;  it  does  not  thrive  in  wet.  Heat  has  no  beneficial  effect ; 
cold  no  prejudicial  influence.  Care  does  not  improve  it; 
neglect  does  not  injure  it.  Of  all  the  numerous  seedlings 
raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Mr.  Willcock's  seeds 
and  distributed,  scarcely  a  plant  remains  alive.  Two  are 
still  growing  in  a  peat  Ijorder  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  but 
they  are  languishing  and  unhealthy  ;  and  we  confess  that 
observation  of  theni  in  a  living  state  for  nearly  four  years  has 
rut  suggested  a  single  method  of  improving  the  cultivation 
of  the  species. 

— C.  WobLEV  DoD,  Edye  HaV,  Maljuu, 


ROSES   ON   OWN  ROOTS. 

Having  given  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought' 
and  experimented  considerably  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Roses  grown  to-day,  whether  for  adornment  of  the 
flower  garden  or  the  forcing  for  flowers  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  are  better  on  their  own  roots ; 
always  provided  they  are  propagated  and  grown 
from  good  healthy  plants  and  given  the  required 
season  of  rest  and  change  of  treatment  suitable  to 
their  several  requirements. 

If  budding  or  grafting  is  practised  at  all,  the 
stock  and  scion  should  be  of  the  same  family  or  as 
nearly  of  the  same  qualities  in  regard  to  time  of 
growing,  &c.,  as  possible ;  perhaps  the  worst  stock 
for  Tea  Roses,  it  the  plants  are  required  for  winter 
forcing,  is  the  Brier;  after  trying  this  stock  in  many 
ways  for  that  particular  purpose  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  I  have  discarded  it.  This  also  is  applicable 
to  Hybrids  for  winter  forcing,  as  they  never  do  so 
well  on  it  as  they  do  on  Manetti  or  Grifferaie  ;  the 
latter  is  the  best  of  the  three  by  a  long  way  for  Tea 
Roses  especially,  but  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  all 
purposes,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  them,  I  should 
take  the  Manetti;  but  if  once  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
fairly  tried  on  their  own  roots,  I  think  the  majority 
of  growers  would  not  want  them  on  any  stock. 
When  a  Rose  is  a  weak  grower,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
get  it  into  stronger  growth,  if  it  is  a  Tea  Rose,  then 
i  would  bud  it  on  some  good  strong  growing  Tea 
stock,  such  as  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marshal  Robert, 
&c.  To  demonstrate  this  I  imported  a  lot  of  Roses 
(Tea  and  Hybrid)  last  autumn  from  several  European 
growers,  and  in  due  season  potted  them  up,  keeping 
each  consignment  separate,  and  at  the  same  time 
potting  up  a  lot  of  my  own  Roses  on  their  own  roots  ; 
in  every  case  my  own  plants  have  beaten  the  im- 
ported budded  plants,  no  matter  what  the  stock  was_ 
Many  growers  who  called  here  during  the  past  sea- 
son remarked  the  difference.  I  also  saw  a  lot  of  Rose 
C.  Mermet,  imported  budded  plants,  this  season 
planted  alongside  others  on  their  own  roots,  and  I 
think  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  budded  plants 
had  not  produced  at  the  time  1  saw  them  more 
than  two-thirds  as  many  buds  as  those  on  their 
own  roots,  though  placed  in  exactly  correspond- 
ing positions  and  receiving  the  same  care  and 
attention. 

For  bedding  purposes,  where  the  plants  are  re 
quired  to  stand  for  years,  1  think  the  hardy  Roses 
are  immensely  superior  when  on  their  own  roots,  for 
while  the  plant  may  not  be  as  large  when  just 
planted,  yet  it  will  soon  grow  into  size  and  keep  on 
increasing,  while  budded  or  grafted  plants  will  in 
nearly  every  case  be  virtually  dead  in  three  years, 
and  90  per  cent,  of  such  that  are  planted  in  this 
country  every  year  do  not  live  to  see  the  third  year. 
Why  is  it  thus  ?  Simply  because  the  suckers  from 
the  bottom  soon  monopolise  the  plant.  With  inex- 
perienced cultivators  the  result  is  disappointment — 
and  when  they  get  the  proper  attention  it  is  a  con- 
tinual nuisance  to  have  to  look  them  over  frequently 
for  suckers  and  then  in  the  end  lose  them,  which  is 
the  case  in  a  great  many  places  I  am  familiar  with. 
I  have  a  letter  lying  before  me  now  which  will  illus- 
trate this  better  than  anything  I  can  think  of  just 
at  this  moment.  The  writer  (a  lady)  says  :  "  The 
two  Roses  Baroness  Rothschild  and  Mabel  Morrison 
you  sent  me  in  l.t76  have  grown  to  be  very  fine 
bushes.  They  were  small  plants  on  their  own  roots, 
and  I  thought  wh(m  I  planted  them  they  would 
never  amount  to  much,  but  taking  your  advice,  after 
having  tried  a  good  many  budded  Roses  before  and 
always  lost  them  after  two  or  three  years,  1  planted 
these  two  on  a  new  piece  of  soil  and  was  very  agree- 
ably surprised  at  their  growth,  and  they  continued 
to  grow  and  bloom  freely.  Last  season  they  pre- 
sented a  most  beautiful  appearance  ;  the  Baroness 
had  over  100  buds  and  blooms  on  it  at  one  time  and 
was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  it ;  the 
M.  Morrison  was  very  fine,  also  many  of  the  others 
I  have  since  planted,  all  on  their  own  roots.  I  do 
not  want  any  others  in  future." 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  many  where  Roses  are 


doing  much  better  on  their  own  roots  than  budded 
or  grafted  have  ever  <k>w.— American  Florist, 
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MAIIECHAL  NIEL  KOSE. 

The  behaviour  of  this  Rose,  whether  grown  in  the 
open  or  under  glass,  is  as  perplexing  this  season  as 
ever.  In  some  cases  it  has  passed  through  the  long 
cold  winter  on  walls  facing  east  unharmed,  while  on 
southern  aspects  the  wood  is  much  injured.  All 
the  growers  whom  I  have  had  correspondence  with 
on  the  subject  agree  that  all  the  injury  has  been 
done  since  the  first  day  of  March.  Previous  to  that 
the  plants  in  most  instances  were  in  the  most  pro- 
mising condition.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  extremes  of  temperature  which  cause 
the  mischief.  From  10°  to  20"  of  frost  at  night 
followed  by  bright  sun  during  the  day,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  month  of  March  this  year,  were  sufficient 
to  try  any  hardy  subject,  much  less  one  so  capri- 
cious and  tender  as  the  Mari5chal  Kiel  Rose.  But 
while  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  wood  can  be 
pretty  clearly  traced,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be 
prevented  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just 
one  of  those  penalties  that  we  have  to  pay  for  try- 
ing to  grow  in  the  open  air  what  can  only  be  de- 
pended upon  under  glass.  While  saying  this,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  that  would  deter  any- 
one from  planting  this  Rose  against  walls  on  the 
aspect  in  which  they  find  it  to  do  best,  for  if  one  only 
gets  a  few  flowers  every  year,  those  jiroduced  in  the 
open  are  so  superior  in  point  of  colour,  that  I  advise 
all  to  grow  it  on  open  walls  who  can,  although  here, 
in  the  genial  climate  of  Somersetshire,  it  does  not 
do  well  in  one  garden  out  of  ten,  and  it  is  only  in 
some  favoured  positions  in  Devonshire  that  it  grows 
and  flowers  as  freely  as  when  grown  under  glass. 

The  behaviour  of  this  Rose  under  glass  is  still 
more  inexplicable.  Last  year  I  destroyed  a  plant 
that  was  planted  in  good  soil  in  a  warm  corner  and 
that  only  grew  to  a  height  of  about  4  ft.  in  six  year> 
At  the  same  time  I  planted  another  that  sent  up  a 
shoot  IG  feet  long  in  as  many  months  as  the  otbci 
had  lived  years,  yet  I  cannot  in  any  way  account 
for  such  singular  behaviour.  Both  plants  were  on 
their  own  roots  and  treated  precisely  the  same.  1 
should  like  to  ask  if  anyone  can  explain  how  it  is 
that  some  plants  never  extend  after  they  have  once 
flowered.  I  have  had  plants  behave  in  that  way, 
and  have  seen  them  in  the  same  condition  in  other 
places. 

Canker  is  a  dreadful  enemy  to  this  Rose  both 
above  and  below  the  soil,  and,  no  doubt,  this  is  the 
cause  of  many  failures.  I  have  destroyed  plants 
that  have  had  the  knotty  burs  upon  the  roots  half 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  These  protuberances,  it  is 
■well  known,  are  the  result  of  canker,  and  I  know 
of  no  remedy  that  will  reach  this  when  it  attacks  the 
roots ;  but  when  canker  attacks  the  stem  just  above 
the  soil,  one  is  able,  by  making  a  mound  of  earth  as 
high  as  the  affected  part,  to  induce  new  roots  to 
form,  and  by  these  means  restore  in  some  measure 
the  vitality  of  the  plant.  But  when  once  canker 
has  set  in,  rooting  out  the  old  plant  and  supplying 
fresh  soU  and  planting  a  young  one  is,  in  the  end, 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the 
disease.  J.  C.  C. 


Rose  Reine  Karie  Henriette. — This  is  some- 
times termed  a  red  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  possesses  no  quality  in 
common  with  that  floriferous  variety,  but  rather 
resembles  the  Mar^chal  Niel  as  far"  as  habit  of 
flowering  is  concerned.  At  the  Bath  spring  show 
there  were  some  grand  blooms  of  it  staged,  and  Mr. 
Cooling  informed  me  they  were  grown  in  a  large 
unhealed  house  with  Marechal  Niel,  the  plants 
being  treated  exactly  the  same  as  that  variety.  The 
aim,  then,  should  be  to  secure  as  many  long  and 
well-ripened  growths  as  possible,  and  not  prune 
these  till  after  flowering  is  over.  Thus  treated  it 
flowers  freely,  and  is  really  very  beautiful  both  in  a 
bud  state  and  also  partially  expanded.— I. 

Boses  planted  out  for  cutting.— A  friend 
■who  has  a  lean-to  house  with  a  good  space  of  empty 
wall  at  _  the  back  is  desirous  of  planting  Rose's 
against  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  good  supply 
of  blooms.  Position  and  aspect  are  in  his  favour, 
and  he  is  certain  to  make  up  a  good  and  suitable 
border.  I  have  recommended  him  to  plant  Mare- 
chal Niel,  Mdme.  Falcot,  Mdme.  Lambard,  Safrano, 


Nii>hetos,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  because  these 
produce  nice  buds,  and  in  that  form  he  finds  a 
ready  and  remunerative  sale  for  Roses.  He  can 
give  his  house  a  gentle  heat,  and  his  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  force  as  to  have  a  supply  between  the 
forced  Roses  and  those  that  bloom  in  the  open.  I 
think  I  never  before  saw  Roses  breaking  with  such 
fine  and  vigorous  promise  as  this  year.  The  few 
days  ending  the  12th  of  May  helped  them  wonder- 
fully ;  but,  alas,  it  is  again  very  cold,  with  a  low  tem- 
perature at  night.  Winter  seems  to  be  appropriat- 
ing to  itself  the  whole  of  spring,  and  treading  very 
closely  on  the  summer. — R.  D. 


MAGNOLIA  CONSPICUA  (YULAN). 
On  a  bye  road,  ■which  has  no  outlet  (or,  rather, 
only  one  outlet),  in  this  neighbourhood  stands  a 
cottage,  formerly  inhabited  by  an  elderly  Quaker 
spinster,  who  had  a  taste  for  good  things  in  the 
gardening  way,  and  who  has  left  her  mark  on 
her  former  abode.  At  one  side  of  the  door  is  a 
good  old  plant  of  Magnolia  Yulan,  which  fur- 


The  Chinese  Lily  Tree  (Yu-lan),  Magnolia  conspicua.  En- 
graved for  The  Garden  from  a  pnotograph  sent  by  Mr. 
Greenwood  Fim. 

nisheil  the  subject  of  the  photograph  from 
which  our  cut  is  taken,  and  which  every 
spring  bears  many  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
its  snowy,  richly  perfumed  flo^ivers,  which  when 
cut  resemble  huge,  ■B'axy  Water  Lilies.  At  the 
other  side  is  a  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  is 
not  so  much  at  home.  The  railings  which  guard 
the  steps  are  completely  smothered  in  a  dense 
tangle  of  Clematis  cirrhosa  (also  figured  in  the 
cut),  old-fashioned  Roses,  and  the  pretty  varie- 
gated Smilax  aspera,  while  a  Wistaria,  with 
stems  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  hangs  its  lilac  clus- 
ters in  mjTiads  over  the  porch.  Behind  the 
house  are  some  choice  shrubs,  amongst  them  a 
fine  specimen  of  Hypericum  nepalenso,  and 
others  unknown  to  me.  Few  climbers  are  more 
1  graceful  than  Clematis  cirrhosa,  its  delicately- 
cut  dark  evergreen  foliage  contrasting  well  with 
its  curious  and  pretty,  though  not  very  showy, 
pale  yellow  blossoms.  Its  leaves  are  its  strong 
point ;  anything  more  graceful  than  its  shoots 


and  leafy  tendrils  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and 
that  they  are  as  available  in  mid-winter  in  the 
open  air  as  in  summer,  is  a  further  item  in 
its  favour.  I  have  even  seen  its  bell-shaped 
flowers  peeping  from  a  canopy  of  half-melted 
snow.  Greenwood  Pim. 

Monkstown,  Dublin. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

PACKING  HOTHOUSE  FRUIT. 

Mu.scATS. — Last  week  I  briefly  described  my 
own  method  of  packing  Hamburghs,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  similar  varieties  of  Grapes, 
but  time  and  space  prevented  me  from  exhaust- 
ing the  subject  by  touching  upon  Muscats. 
These  and  all  the  Frontignan  race  being  more 
tender  than  Hamburghs  require  greater  care, 
and  the  less  they  are  handled  the  better  they 
■will  keep,  as  any  undue  pressure  causes  them  to 
change  from  their  delicate  amber  to  a  dirty 
brown  almost  immediately  after  they  are  opened 
and  exposed  to  the  air.  To  avoid  this,  ma- 
terials of  the  softest  kind  only  must  be  used, 
and  of  these  they  must  have  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  from  moving  on  the  journey.  The  width 
of  the  boxes  in  which  the  bunches  are  to  be 
packed  transversely  must  be  regulated  by  the 
length  of  the  latter,  but,  unless  they  are  extra 
large  and  heavUy  shouldered,  the  depth  need 
not  exceed  that  recommended  for  Hamburghs  ; 
whilst  for  small  taper  launches  G  in.  to  7  in. 
will  be  found  ample.  Having  thoroughly  dried 
the  materials,  boxes  included,  prepare  the  latter 
by  laying  a  good  2  inches  of  Moss  evenly  over 
the  bottom,  line  the  sides  and  ends  with  strips 
of  wadding  folded  in  silver  pajier,  and  proceed, 
as  before,  by  poising  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
box  to  a  sharp  angle.  Place  a  double  sheet  of 
silver  paper  across  the  lower  end  of  the  box, 
allowing  at  least  two-thirds  to  run  along  the 
bottom,  previously  papered  to  keep  down  the 
Moss.  Cut  the  first  bunch  ;  lay  it  lengthwise 
across  the  end,  of  the  box  with  its  shoulders  in 
one  comer  ;  turn  up  the  ends  of  the  paper,  and 
draw  them  gently,  but  tirndy,  over  the  bunch 
towards  the  lower  end.  Then  take  a  strip  of 
wadding,  in  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
box  and  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  depth  ;  place  it 
against  the  bunch  to  fonn  a  division  ;  lay  in 
another  double  sheet  of  paper,  and  proceed  by 
laying  the  next  bunch  with  the  stalk  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  turn  up  the  ends  of  the  paper 
as  before,  and  draw  the  second  bunch  well 
up  to  the  first.  Introduce  another  strip  of 
wadding,  and  repeat  until  apparently  the  box  is 
fuU.  This,  however,  wiU  not  be  the  case,  for 
by  raising  it  to  a  sharper  angle  very  slight  pres- 
sure against  the  last  bunch  will  make  room  for 
one,  perhaps  two,  more,  which  must  then  be 
added.  Force  a  little  Moss  into  all  available 
spaces  between  the  wood  and  the  lining  ;  fold 
the  upstanding  ends  of  the  paper  over  each  in- 
dividual bunch,  commencing  ■with  the  first ; 
enclose  the  weight,  secure  the  lid  ■with  two  very 
small  nails,  and  cord  singly,  or  two  boxes  to- 
gether, tightly.  Although  wadding  is  apt  to 
sweat  and  become  hard  when  placed  in  contact 
■K'ith  moist  fruit  or  damp  boxes,  this  does  not 
happen  when  particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
drying,  and  double  sheets  of  paper  throughout 
prevent  it  from  touching  the  berries.  These 
directions  apply  specially  to  the  packing  of  dead 
ripe  or  well-kept  Muscats  for  long  journeys  in 
the  autumn.  Early  sunimer  Muscats,  which 
growers  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  passable  for 
market,  do  not  require,  or  if  they  do,  they  do 
not  always  get  the  wadding  divisions  between 
the  bunches.     Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
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however,  is  worth  cloiug  well,  and  for  this 
reason  a  matter  so  trifling  sliould  never  be  neg- 
lected. 

Thick-skinned  Grapes,  like  Lady  Downe's, 
Mrs,  Pince,  Black  Prince,  and  Alicante,  whose 
bunches  are  long  and  taper,  pack  best  in  the 
transverse  way,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  place 
anything  between  them.  Like  Ilamburghs, 
however,  they  should  be  placed  very  close  to- 
gether ;  indeed,  the  tighter  they  are  packed  the 
better  they  travel,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of 
friction.  A  box  0  inches  in  depth  will  be  found 
quite  deep  enough  for  a  very  fine  sample  of 
Lady  Downe's,  but  of  two  sizes  it  is  better  to 
have  them  rather  deep  than  shallow,  as  the  top 
berries  must  be  clear  of  the  paper,  which  should 
be  drawn  tightly  over  the  box  and  nailed  down 
witli  the  lid.  Where  soft  Moss  is  scarce,  as 
I  know  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fine 
paper  shavings  form  the  best  substitute.  Wluch- 
ever  is  used,  it  should  be  forced  down  between 
the  sides  of  the  box  and  the  lining  until  it  begins 
to  form  an  arch  next  the  lid,  when  the  boxes 
may  be  turned  wrong  way  upwards  without  in- 
juring the  Grapes. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER  ON  FIG  TKEES. 

Mr.  Coleman  rightly  accepts  the  past  winter  as  a 
test  one  for  the  Fig  in  the  open  air.  Possibly  he  is 
right  in  his  conjecture  that  it  has  hardly  passed 
through  such  a  trying  spring  since  Cardinal  Pole 
laboured  so  zealously  for  its  extended  cultivation. 
As  Mr.  Coleman  challenges  non-protectors  to  record 
the  condition  of  their  trees,  and  almost  promises  to 
give  up  protection  and  all  such  fussy  and  untidy 
contrivances  i£  the  embryo  fruit  as  well  as  the 
young  wood  arc  safe,  and  the  trees  give  promise  of 
one  good  crop  of  Figs,  I  respond  to  the  challenge, 
and  forward  you  a  box  of  wood  to  enable  you  to 
judge  for  yourself.  These  are  by  no  means  from 
trees  in  a  sunny  corner,  but  from  those  on  several 
aspects  in  a  cold  draughty  yard,  behind  a  lofty  range 
of  glass,  in  which  sunshine  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Whether  the  trees  are  "  poverty  stricken," 
or  not,  is  another  matter  of  wliioh  the  accompany- 
ing cuttings  will  enable  you  to  judge,  and  about 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  as  I  hold  that  a 
starvi  ng  treatment  is  an  essential  element  to  the  safety 
of  the  Fig  without  protection  in  the  open  air.  By 
the  way,  as  Mr.  Coleman  seems  to  have  uncovered 
his  Figs  soon  after  April  20,  and  as  he  is  spe- 
cially anxious  to  know  the  condition  of  unprotected 
Fitjs,  he  will  doubtless  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us 
how  it  has  fared  with  his  I'ig  wood  and  embryo 
fruit  exposed  to  the  bitter  weather  occurring  be- 
tween April  20  and  May  20.  An  answer  to  this 
inquiry  may  afford  your  many  readers  some  satis- 
faction in  regard  to  the  weakest  feature  of  jDrotec- 
tion,  viz.,  its  removal.  It  may  sound  like  a  bull, 
though  it  best  expresses  the  most  vital  practical 
truth,  to  say  that  the  dangers  of  protection  do  not 
consist  in  putting  it  on,  but  in  taking  it  off.  No 
fruits  can  look  more  promising  than  Figs  when  they 
are  uncovered.  No  fear  of  any  scarcity  of  living 
points  well  furnished  with  embryo  fruits.  But  no 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Coleman  how  often  these 
embryo  f  raits  are  blighted,  shrivelled  up,  or  drop 
off  after  uncovering.  ,When  this  happens,  as  no 
doubt  it  has  in  most  cases  this  year,  especially 
where  Figs  have  been  uncovei'ed  so  early  as  the  20tii 
of  April,  then  the  covered  Figs  start  in  the  race 
for  fruit  a  month  or  two  behind  the  uncovered 
ones.  Granting  the  latter  will  bear  but  one  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  autumn,  the  covered  trees 
that  drop  their  embryo  fruit  after  uncovering  will 
ripen  no  fruit  at  all,  as  their  shows  will  bs  too  late 
to  reach  maturity  before  winter,  and  thus  Fig 
protectors  come  to  grief  between  two  stools  or 
crops.  The  fruit  is  so  forward,  that  chills  such 
as  we  have  had  this  May  bring  them  all  to 
grief  or  the  ground,  the  second  being  too  late  to 
ripen  before  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  are  upon 
them.  Neither  is  it  at  all  clear  how  Mr.  Coleman's 
''plentiful  feeding"  will  prevent  this  failure  between 


two  crops,  or  foster  the  maturing  of  the  wooil.  If 
you  would  have  Figs  from  the  open  air,  feed  not  at 
all  would  be  my  advice,  as  it  is  my  practice,  if 
practice  may  be  defined  as  a  negative,  of  doing 
nothing.  While  venturing  thus  freely  to  criticise 
some  of  Mr.  Coleman's  views,  I  heartily  endorse  his 
high  estimate  of  the  lusciousness  and  even  com- 
mercial value  of  the  English  open-air  Fig.  It  not 
only  may  be,  but  is  grown  year  by  year  of  a  quality 
and  flavour  equal  to  the  best  hothouse  fruit ;  while 
as  to  comparing  Smyrna  Figs  with  English,  as  well 
compare  French  or  Italian  Grapes  with  our  finest 
hothouse  fruit. 

That  Mr.  D.  Walker,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  should 
have  written  to  say  that  his  open-air  Figs  are 
perfectly  hardy,  even  under  the  pruning  and  train- 
ing operations  he  describes,  is  not  surprising.  But 
their  perfect  hardiness  in  East  Anglia,  over  forty 
miles  from  the  coast  and  in  a  cold  locality,  is 
another  matter,  and  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
the  starving  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
As  before  stated  in  The  Garden,  these  trees  are 
I)lanted  in  a  stoneyard,  almost  as  hard  as  iron. 
This  was  fifteen  or  more  years  ago.  No  soil  was 
given  at  planting ;  they  have  had  none  since,  nor 
any  liquid  manure  or  water,  only  what  falls  upon 
them.  So  essential  do  I  consider  starvation  to 
hardiness  and  fertility,  that  I  do  not  believe  these 
Figs  would  ripen  if  planted  on  Grass,  like  Mr.  Wal- 
ker's, or  even  it  treated  according  to  Mr.  Coleman's 
instructions.  The  struggle  for  life  must  needs  be 
severe,  and  is  an  important  factiir  in  establishing 
the  hardiness  and  heightening  the  fertility  of  the 
Fi.ffs.  No  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  and  if  they 
did  they  will  quickly  wither  up  and  perish,  or  be 
crushed  by  cart  or  carriage-wheels.  As  to  their 
numbers  or  conditions  underground,  we  know  little 
and  care  less,  so  long  as  the  top  growths  are  short, 
stout,  fertile,  and  yield  an  abundant  supply  of 
fruits  that  develop  into  such  masses  of  lusciousness 
as  the  season  advances,  that  many  of  them  rain 
down  nectar  from  their  opening  ends,  or  almost 
open  themselves  inside  out  in  the  overflowing  ful- 
ness of  their  saccharine  qualities.  D.  T.  F. 

*,f*  Samples  of  Fig  wood  with  embryo  buds  were 
sent  with  the  above.  'The  wood  had  been  cut  from 
plants  growing  without  the  slightest  protection  on 
four  different  aspects,  viz.,  south-east,  south,  north, 
and  north-west.  All  the  specimens  sent  were  un- 
injured by  the  late  severe  winter.  The  wood  from 
plants  on  the  northern  aspect,  on  which  the  old 
Brunswick  is  said  to  ripen  tremendous  crops  of 
fruit,  was  the  strongest.  The  wood  from  plants  with 
a  southern  exposure  was  very  short-jointed,  and 
showed  a  great  quantity  of  embryo  buds. — Ed. 


Hardy  fruit  prospects. — The  terrific  winds 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  about  a 
fortnight  ago  led  many  people  to  think  orchard  fruits 
had  been  much  injured.  A  careful  inspection  of  a 
number  of  large  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is,  however,  satisfactory,  and,  judging  from 
the  clean,  healthy  appearance  of  the  foliage,  com- 
bined with  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  have  good 
reasons  for  thinking  this  important  crop  will  be  a 
good  one.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  the  majority 
of  the  choice  varieties  of  Apples  are  unusually  full 
of  fine  robust  flowers,  and  being  free  from  grub,  the 
prospect  is  highly  satisfactory.  Many  people  like  to 
see  the  leaves  well  in  advance  of  the  flowers,  but, 
provided  we  escape  late  frosts,  I  prefer  the  reverse 
order,  as  late  flowers  often  indicate  imperfect  matu- 
ration of  the  buds.  Planters  on  the  outlook  for 
bright,  handsome  flowers  should  note  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Lady  Henniker,  and  Izard's  Kernel,  now  gene- 
rally catalogued  as  Tom  Putt.  The  last  piroduces 
handsome  crimson  fruit,  alike  good  for  vintage,  the 
kitchen,  or  the  market. — W.  C. 

Sparrows  and  fruit  trees. —  Within  a  few 
yards  of  my  room  windiiw  stands  a  Ribston  Pippin 
Apple  tree  full  of  bloom.  1  have  found  a  pleasant 
morning's  amusement  in  watching  the  sparrows 
as  they  fly  to  and  fro  from  house-roof  and  tall  trees 
behind,  alighting  in  the  Apple  tree  and  proceeding 
to  peck  about  them  vigorously  in  all  directions,  now 
at  the  flowers,  now  at  the  leafage,  then  cleaning 
their  bills  on  the  stems  and  hopping  off  to  another 


branch  to  perform  further — what  ?  Aye,  that  is  the 
point,  because  at  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
wantonly  picking  the  flowers  to  pieces  or  else  eating 
the  pollen  eases  on  the  anthers,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  foliage  gets  its  turn  also,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  harm  that.  I  gathered  a  bunch  of  the  Apple 
bloom  and  could  not  detect  mischief  in  any  shape, 
or  even  aphis,  but  only  two  or  three  tiny  black  flies. 
I  therefore  infer  that  the  sparrows  were  finding  food 
in  these  little  insects,  which  may  have  been  harmful 
or  harmless. — A.  D. 


RED  SPIDER. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Coleman  that  the  best  way  of 
repelling  the  attacks  of  this  formidable  foe  is  to 
adopt  as  generous  a  system  of  culture  as  possible. 
A  point  of  the  highest  importance,  however,  is  to 
maintain  a  very  healthy,  active  condition  of  the 
roots.  No  plant  is  more  open  to  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  than  the  one  which  is  suffering  either  from  a 
deficiency  of  roots  or  which  has  had  them  injured  in 
some  way.  It  is  of  but  little  use  endeavouring  to  feed, 
for  the  purp)Ose  of  resisting  insect  attacks,  a  plant 
whose  roots  cannot  readily  take  up  the  nourishment 
given  them.  Market  growers  seldom  suffer  much 
from  this  pest,  because  their  method  of  culture 
consists  in  promoting  root-activity  to  the  highest 
possible  point,  in  conjunction  with  supplying  their 
plants  constantly  with  as  much  moisture  and  food 
as  they  are  capable  of  taking.  From  the  time  the 
cuttings  are  struck  until  they  become  specimen 
plants  they  never  want  for  anything  needful  to  a 
healthy  existence.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me 
that  red  spider  is,  as  it  were,  continually  hovering 
round  those  plants  it  loves  to  prey  upon,  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  a  slightly  feeble  condition 
may  enable  it  to  obtain  a  footing.  Why  is  it  that 
no  traces  of  this  insect  are  seen  all  the  time  the 
plants  are  growing  away  luxuriantly?  It  fastens 
on  them  the  instant  they  suffer  in  a  dry  time  for 
want  of  moisture  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  never-re- 
laxing vigilance  in  keeping  up  a  due  supply  of  root 
moisture.  Once  red  spider  obtains  a  lodgment  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  eradicate  it,  but  taken 
in  hand  energetically  on  its  first  appearance  its 
multiplication  can  be  effectually  checked.  We  grow 
here  a  quantity  of  Strawberries  under  glass,  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  they  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  attacks  of  this  insect.  I  always  keep  a  solution 
of  soap  in  readiness,  and  act  on  the  stitch-in-time 
principle  by  immediately  well  washing  the  foliage 
with  soapy  water.  This  I  repeat  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days  for  a  week  or  two,  which  generally 
effects  a  cure.  The  great  point  is  to  have  the  solu- 
tion always  in  readiness,  so  that  not  one  day  is  lost 
in  applying  the  remedy.  I  now  make  a  rule  of 
having  the  soapsuds  from  the  house  stored  away  in 
tubs,  which  saves  trouble.  If  the  syringing  is 
timely  done  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  solu- 
tion strong.  I  put  half  a  pint  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  does  not  discolour  the  foliage  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  leaves  are  improved  in 
appearance,  and  it  is  sutticiently  strong  when  fre- 
quently applied  to  render  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  unpalatable  to  the  spider.  It  cannot  be  too  well 
understood  that  a  light  syringing  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever. The  water  must  be  applied  to  the  foliagewith 
force,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  injure  it. 
The  frequent  overhead  sprinklings  that  are  generally 
practised  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  Instead 
of  continually  wetting  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  the  labour  thus  bestowed  would  be  better 
employed  in  thoroughly  washing  the  undersides  of 
the  folia.ge.  Two  good  washings  weekly  will  do 
more  to  keep  plants  free  from  spider  than  three  or 
four  daily  sprinklings.  One  thing  much  favours 
the  spread  of  spider,  and  that  is  allowing  the 
temperature  to  rise  suddenly  before  giving  air, 
by  which  this  pest  is  often  largely  increased.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  root-action 
at  par,  as  one  means  of  warding  off  this  pest.  This 
season  I  have  had  one  more  example  of  how  a 
torpid  condition  of  the  roots  invites  its  presence.  It 
happened  that  one  end  of  a  long  bed  planted  out 
with  Strawberries  under  glass  was  much  trodden  on 
during  the  winter.     When  turned  over  in  February 
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it  looked  rather  close  and  sour.  The  consequence 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  vigour  of  the  plants;  in 
that  particular  spot  they  have  never  grown  freely. 
The  other  day  I  noticed  spider  on  them,  and  es- 
amining  the  soil  round  the  roots  of  the  plants,  I 
found  that  the  roots  had  never  started  well  in  it. 
Where  the  sod  was  sweetened  and  the  plants  grew 
vigorously  there  is  no  spider.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  what  might  be  expected  ;  anything  that  lowers 
vitality  invites  disease.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to 
direct  attention  to  a  fruitful,  and  I  think,  with 
many,  an  unsuspected  source  of  evil. 

J.   CORNIIILL. 


ORNAMENTAL  APl'LE 
Someone  was  inquiring  lately  in 
about  Apples  for  ornament. 


TREES. 
The  Garden 
The  greatest  dirticulty 
would  be  to  find  any  that  were  not  ornamental. 
Left  to  themselves  or  to  Nature,  most  Apples  form 
niilile  round-headed  trees,  witli  form  and  foliage  of 
the  highest  value  in  any  landscape.  The  leaves  of 
most  sorts  also  fade  into  gold  in  the  autumn  that 
rival  the  beauty  of  their  mellow  fruits.  And  the 
latter  are  so  richly  painted  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  so  infinitely  varied  in  form,  as  to 
rival  any  tree  or  shrub  grown  for  the  ornamental 
results  of  its  berries  or  fruits  alone. 

While  as  to  Apple  blossom,  what  colour  or  word- 
painter  has  ever  revealed  or  expressed  half  its 
charms!  Pink  has  done  its  uttermost  to  exhaust 
its  beauty  among  the  Apple  bloom ;  and  the  artist 
who  would  learn  the  inexhaustible  prodigality  of  its 
wealth  must  go  long  to  school  anil  become  an 
earnest  student  among  them. 

Next  to  the  infinite  variety  of  colour  among  Apple 
blossoms,  covering  the  entire  distance  from  the  deep 
rose  of  the  Manks  Codlin  to  the  blanched  white  of 
the  t'alville  Blanche — a  variety  in  which  the  bloom 
predicates  the  colour  of  the  fruit— a  rare  thing 
among  Apples — the  amazing  prodigality  of  bloom  is 
the  main  feature  in  the  superlative  beauty  of  Apple 
trees. 

Doubtless  it  was  this  feature  that  your  correspon- 
dent had  in  view  in  his  inquiries  about  Apples  for 
ornament.  For  profusion  of  bloom  there  are  per- 
haps no  Apples  that  excel  the  common  and  some 
other  Crabs,  many  of  the  cider  Apples,  chance  seed- 
lings, and  most  of  the  Codlins,  such  as  the  old 
Keswick,  Lord  Suffield,  and  the  Irish,  or  Manks 
Codlin,  already  named.  For  bold,  fine-coloured, 
rather  large  blossoms,  the  New  llawthornden.  Non- 
such, Golden  Noble,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Golden  Drop,  Small's  Admirable,  Warner's 
King,  and  D.  T.  Fish  are  among  the  most  conspi- 
cuous. King  of  the  Pippins  is  also  fine,  but  rather 
light,  as  are  the  following,  some  of  which,  and  most 
notably  the  Worcester  Pearmain,  the  highest  coloured 
of  all  Apples,  is  pure  white.  The  Juneatings  are 
almost  white,  and  large  and  cupped,  and  the  foUow- 
are  large  and  light:  Margil,  Gravenstein,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  Red  Astrachan,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Alexan- 
der. These  highly  ornamental  flowering  Apples  are 
very  far  indeed  from  exhausting  the  list.  I  trust 
others  may  be  induced  to  add  to  them,  and  in  doing 
so  many  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  few  flowers 
vary  more  widely  in  size  and  colour  than  Apple 
blossoms;  while  even  the  variations  in  form  are 
very  much  greater  than  any  casual  observer  would 
suppose.  Hence,  while  all  are  ornamental,  some 
are  infinitely  more  so  than  others,  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  being  planted  in  woods  and  parks,  as  telling 
and  most  attractive  features  in  home  landscapes. — 
D.  T.  F. 

Amongst  rich-coloured  Apple  blossoms,  I  find 

none  of  so  deep  a  hue  as  those  of  Nelson  Codlin, 
a  variety  not  too  well  known,  but  a  most  meritorious 
one.  The  tree  in  habit  resembles  Lord  Suffield,  but 
is  more  enduring ;  hence  it  does  not  grow  large. 
It  bears  crops  regularly,  for  my  tree  is  never  with- 
out fruit  at  the  proper  season.  It  opens  its  blooms 
later  than  Lord  Sufiield  does,  and  is  really  a  succes- 
sional  kind,  the  fruits  being  of  the  same  shape  as 
are  those  of  that  familiar  kind,  but  .are  greener.  It 
might  have  been  a  parent  of  Ijord  Suffield,  so  much 
does  that  kind  favour  the  Nelson  Codlin.  Ere  the 
bloom  opens,  the  buds  show  petals  of  a  deep  blood- 


red,  and  as  the  weight  of  fruit  yearly  pulls  down 
the  branches,  causing  them  to  become  pendulous, 
the  bloom-buds  stand  out  with  great  effect.  The 
flowers  when  expanded  are  large  and  high-coloured. 
Another  very  showy  Apple  when  in  bloom  is 
Grange's  Winter  Pearmain,  a  little-known  kind.  I 
have  several  trees  of  this,  strong  growers,  as  much  so 
as  is  Blenheim  Pijiiiin,  but  more  erect.  The  fruits 
are  large,  conical,  ribbed,  and  in  the  sun  colour 
fairly  well ;  good  for  kitchen  or  dessert,  and  keep 
well  till  March.  Ordinarily  a  fair  cropper,  this 
season  the  trees  are  blooming  with  wonderful  pro- 
fusion, although  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  many 
kinds,  for  I  can  look  out  upon  hundreds  of  orchard 
trees  all  as  full  of  bloom  as  well  can  be,  although 
many  lack  colour.  Whilst  the  recent  hurricane  has 
left  Pears  and  Plums  almost  devoid  of  bloom,  the 
Apple  trees  seem  uninjured.  Generally,  little  harm 
seems  to  have  been  done. — A.  D. 


SHELTER  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 
Seldom  have  we  had  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  value  of  shelter  or  wind-breaks  for  fruit  trees 
than  during  the  past  week,  when  violent  gales  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  heavy  showers  of  rain,  more 
like  mid-winter  than  the  third  week  in  May,  made 
us  tremble  for  its  effects  on  our  fruit  trees  just  in 
full  bloom.     We  had  been  congratulating  ourselves 
that,  after  all  the  long  and  trying  winter,  we  should 
at  least  be  safe  from  si)ring  frost,  and  that  an  ex- 
traordinary crop  of  hardy  fruits  must  follow,  when 
our  hopes  were  rudely  shaken  by  such  a  gale.     In 
looking  round  after  the  gale  has  subsided  its  marks 
are  plainly  seen  where  it  had  full  sweep,  the  tender 
foliage  being  quite  blackened,  and  in  many  places 
torn  from  the  trees,  so  that  orchards  fully  exposed 
to  its  effects  have  suffered  severely,  and  the  crop 
must  be  vei-y  much  reduced  ;  but,  thanks  to  an  un- 
usually abundant  bloom,  there  may  be  enough  left 
yet  for  a  crop.    Being  situated  close  to  the  sea,  wc 
get  quite  a  full  share  of  wind  at  all  times,  and  have 
therefore  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  shelter  all 
round  as  far  as  possible,  and  find  that  a  screen  of 
trees  appears  far  more  effectual  than  a  wall,  for 
the  wind  gets  more  broken,  as  I  observe  in  one  of 
our  fruit  plantations  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  cut 
down  to  the  level  of  the  wall  as  if  a  fiery  blast  had 
swept  over  them  ;  while  for  a  long  distance  inside 
the  tree  screen    they  are   perfectly  safe.     It   is   a 
singular  fact,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
one  has  to  provide    shelter  in  quite  the  opposite 
direction  to  what  they  do  in  others.     When  living 
on  the  east  coast  I  well  remember  how  the  east 
wind  used  to  cut  up  our  gardens  in  spring;  while 
here  on  the  south  coast,  although  nothing  thrives 
during  an  easterly  wind,  the  trees  are  not  so  much 
cut  up  as  they  are  by  the  westerly  gales,  so  that  in 
laying  down  any  rules  as  to  shelter  belts  one  must 
allow  great  latitude  for  the  locality  and  prevailing 
winds.     If  situated  close  to  the   sea,  I  think  the 
atmosphere  gets  charged  with  saline  particles  that 
add  greatly  to  the  destructive  force  of  the  gales, 
especially  in  their  effects  on  tender  foliage.    People 
talk  of  the  mild  south  coast  as  if  it  were  a  paradise 
for  gardeners ;  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  fresh 
green  leaf  even  of  the  hardiest  shrub  in  winter,  as 
they  get  so  cut  up  by  the  frequent  buffetings  of 
wind  we  get  from  the  west.     I  think  we  must  pay 
more  attention  to  the  matter  of  shelter  for  fniit 
trees  than  hitherto  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
growing  regular  and  constant  crops  ;  for,  although 
we  are  apt  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  loss  of  croji  to 
spring  frost,  I  question  if  they  are  really  so  disastrous 
as  many  imagine,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  blossom  fails  to  set  and  drop  off   from 
many  other  causes  than  being  actually  frozen,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  when  cold,  chilly 
winds  prevail  the   sap  of  the  trees  gets  so  much 
checked  that  the  bloom  is  literally  starved  on  the 
tree  and  drops  off  from  sheer  exhaustion.     We  can- 
not hope  to  improve  our  climate,  but  we  can  do 
much  to  modify  the  harshness  of  the  winds  by  pro- 
viding  tree  screens  on  the  exposed  sides   of   our 
orchards,  as  the  most  casual  observer  will  note  that 
in  the   centres  of   the  fruit  plantations  the  trees 
shelter  one  another  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Gosport.  J.  GnoOM. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 
The  largest  American  sweet  Chestnut  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  is  the  Great  American,  and  it  is  a 
splendid  nut  indeed.  It  will  pay  our  propagators  to 
find  these  best  sorts  of  our  native  Chestnut  and  pro- 
pagate for  all  they  are  worth.  The  demand  for 
trees  is  constantly  increasing,  and  good  varieties  of 
the  sweet  Chestnut  will  be  sought  after. 

The  Yellow  Transparent  Apple.— All  you 
say  of  the  Yellow  Transparent  Apple  is  true,  for 
great  areas  of  our  country,  and  even  of  the  great 
^Vest,  but  other  members  of  this  family  we  regard 
as  still  more  valuable  for  the  West,  as  the  trees  are 
hardier  and  less  subject  to  twig  blight.  The  Thaler, 
Grand  Sultan,  and  Blushed  Calville  on  our  grounds 
give  far  better  satisfaction,  and  their  fruit  is  quite 
as  early,  handsome,  and  good. 

The  Dewberry  and  the  Juneberry.— The 
Lucretia  Dewberry  is  exceeding  our  expectations  at 
the  west,  but  on  our  northern  borders  it  is  soon  to 
be  eclipsed  by  select  native  sorts,  which  will  soon  be 
in  the  market.  I  am  able  to  speak  well  of  the  Dwarf 
Juneberry.  We  have  varieties  from  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, in  West  Europe,  and  from  several  points  in 
East  Europe.  We  also  have  fnuted  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties  found  in  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western 
States,  and  the  Amelanchier  alpina  of  Western  Texas. 
From  all  sources  the  plants  are  perfect  in  foliage 
and  hardy  in  winter,  and  all  of  them  are  immense 
bearers  of  good  fruit.  In  some  respects  the  variety 
from  Central  Russia  and  from  West  Texas  we  place 
ahead. 

Juneberries. — The  lusciousness  of  the  Straw- 
berry captivates  on  introduction  ;  its  peculiar  com- 
bination of  pleasant  tartness  and  sugary  sweetness, 
just  at  its  season,  conquers  every  heart  and  taste 
by  storm.  Two  weeks  of  indulgence,  however, 
bring  out  its  acidity,  and  make  it  felt  in  a  way  less 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  so  that  even  the  milder  tart- 
ness of  the  Raspberry  is  often  too  much.  Right  here 
comes  the  Juneberry,  with  its  unobtrusively  mild 
and  indescribably  pleasant  flavour.  It  does  not  take 
us  by  surprise.  It  is  not  a  dazzling  beauty,  like  the 
Strawberry,  captivating  our  hearts  by  stoim,  but  by 
its  innate  goodness  it  wins  its  way  irresistibly  into 
our  good  graces  ;  and  it  stays  there,  too. 

Selection  of  site  for  Peaches. — Years  ago  we 
were  induced  to  plant  quite  a  large  Peach  orchard 
in  a  sheltered  location,  high  up  on  the  hills  of  Western 
New  Y'ork.  The  land,  being  in  close  proximity  to 
the  barnyard,  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the 
result  of  previous  repeated  and,  for  farm  land,  almost 
extravagantly  heavy  dressings  of  stable  manure.  The 
varieties  selected  included  the  Crawfords,  Early 
York,  and  other  standard,  but  rather  tender  sorts. 
All  made  a  rampant  growth  while  they  lived,  but 
every  spring  following  found  a  large  percentage  of 
the  trees  lifeless,  until,  about  four  years  after  our 
planting  venture,  the  last  one  had  departed  this  sub- 
lunary vale  of  tears.  The  forced,  sappy  wood  was 
unable  to  endure  the  rigours  of  Western  New  Y'ork 
winters.  Had  we,  instead,  selected  a  piece  of  rather 
thin  soil  and  manured  it  highly  with  potash  and 
phosphates,  especially  with  kainit  and  wood  ashes, 
and  planted  hardier  trees,  like  Wager,  Globe,  Beatrice, 
or  any  of  the  first  early  sorts,  the  orchard,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  be  flourishing  and  bearingfruit  to  this 
day,  and  have  brought  us  some  money,  instead  of  n. 
complete  failure.  Experience  is  a  most  excellei  t 
teacher,  but  a  rather  dear  one,  unless  you  learn  from 
the  experience  which  your  neighbour  is  paying  for. 
This  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  we  tell  our  story 
that  the  young  planter  may  bo  able  to  learn  his 
lessons  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  him. 

How  to  make  grafting-wax. — Melt  and  boil 
together  one  pound  of  rendered  beef  tallow,  two 
pounds  of  wax  and  and  three  pounds  of  rosin.  Some 
people  prefer  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  in  place  of  the 
tallow.  For  use  in  warm  weather,  a  little  more 
rosin  may  be  added.  When  the  mixture  has  been 
boiling  for  some  time,  pour  into  cold  water  and  work 
as  if  "pulling"  molasses  candy. 

Cheap  fruit  jellies  and  jams. — Dr.  Cyrus 
Edson,  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  the  New  York 
Health  Department,  tells,  in  "  Babyhood,"  about  the 
composition  of  cheap  fruit  jellies,  as  they  are  found 
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put  in  fancy  packages  in  our  grocery  stores.  A 
sample  of  a  "  currant  "  jelly  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  :  Dried  Apples,  water,  low-grade 
glucose,  tartaric  acid,  and  arsenical  f  uchsine  (a  red 
aniline  colour).  To  this  mixture  was  added  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  French  glue  to  give  it  the  con- 
sistency of  jelly.  A  large  package  of  salycilic  acid 
was  also  found  stored  away  in  a  cupboard,  which, 
after  some  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
him,  the  proprietor  admitted  he  used  in  warm 
weather  "  to  keep  his  jellies  from  spoiling."  These 
goods  were  seized  and  destroyed  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  arsenical  f  uchsine  used  in  colouring  them. 
A  thorough  inspection  of  the  jelly  factories  in  New 
York  City  revealed  the  fact  that  all  were  manufac- 
turing goods  after  similar  formulas.  The  use  of  f uch- 
sine and  salycilic  acid  was  prohibited,  and  the 
manufacturers  compelled  to  substitute  gelatine  for 
glue.  Commercial  "currant"  jelly  is  now  composed 
of  dried  Apples,  water,  glucose,  tartaric  acid,  car- 
mine or  aniline  sugar-red,  and  gelatine.  Mix,  boil, 
and  strain.  Other  fruit  jellies  are  made  by  dimin- 
ishing the  tartaric  acid  and  substituting  other  col- 
ouring matter.  The  dried  Apples  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  jellies  consists  very  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  of  dried  skins  and  cores — the  refuse  of 
the  large  evaporating  establishments  (as  we  have 
learned  by  a  thorough  insj^ection  of  several  of  the 
latter).  These  jellies  are  far  from  being  wholesome, 
and  the  whole  business  is  a  fraud  on  the  public  at  best. 
We  appeal  to  every  true  housewife  and  mother  to 
avoid  the  cheap  stuff  and  to  rely  henceforth  on  home- 
madefruit  jellies.  Buy  good  fruits  and  you  can  easily 
make  all  the  wholesome  jellies  that  your  family  will 
need.  The  formula  is  simple  and  the  preparation 
easy.  Here  is  Dr.  Edson's  recipe  :  "Take  juice  of 
fruit,  freshly  pressed,  white  sugar  a  sufficiency. 
Boil  some  time,  strain  and  cool  rapidly."  The  manu- 
facture of  adulterated  jellies  is  a  fraud,  an  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  people  (by  substituting  a  nasty 
compound  for  wholesome  fruit  juices),  and  a  threat 
to  the  fruit  interest  (by  diminishing  the  demand  for 
good  fruits)— in  short,  it  is  the  horticultural  oleo- 
margarine. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Orchakd  Houses. 
WhEUe  the  forcing  orchard  house  sends  the  first 
dish  of  ripe  Peaches  to  the  table,  the  early  varieties, 
including  the  best  English  seedlings  A  Bee,  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne,  and  several  of  the  American 
sorts,  will  now  be  ripe  or  approaching  that  stage. 
When  this  change  sets  in  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
all  the  most  forward  trees  in  a  dry,  airy  part  of  the 
house,  in  which  syringing  and  watering  can  be 
reduced  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  excess  of  water 
is  not  conducive  to  good  flavour.  This  change 
must  not,  however,  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  as 
Peaches  in  every  stage  must  never  feel  the  want 
of  this  life-sustaining  element.  When  the  most 
forward  Peaches  are  fit  for  gathering  they  should  be 
detached  when  dry  and  cool,  and  placed  in  shallow 
boxes  in  which  they  will  keep  for  some  days  in 
a  dry,  airy  fruit  or  Grape  room.  If  wanted  for 
market,  full  size  and  colour  are  the  leading  points, 
and  as  these  are  attained  long  before  the  Peaches 
soften  to  the  touch  they  should  be  detached, 
sized,  and  packed,  and  sent  off  without  delay.  A 
few  days  often  make  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  price ;  add  to  this  the  fact  that  all  large 
fruiterers  prefer  storing  and  ripening  up  the  fruit 
themselves,  as  they  can  then  pick  them  out  without 
spot  or  bruise,  and,  whatever  the  consumer  may 
think,  the  grower  has  two  strong  reasons  for  start- 
ing early.  'WTien  the  early  trees  have  been  cleared 
they  will  require  good  syringing  to  cleanse  the 
foliage,  and  more  water  must  be  given  to  keep  the 
roots  in  condition  until  the  time  arrives  for  potting. 
Suocess'ion  Iiotises  containing  the  leading  mid- 
season  sorts  must  now  be  freely  ventilated,  not  only 
through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  again  on  mild 
evenings  ;  a  little  time  apparently  may  be  lost,  but 
if  Peaches  worth  eating  are  the  first  consideration,  a 
free  circulation  is  quite  as  important  as  fire-heat 
and  water.  Good  top-dressing,  little  and  often, 
must  not  be  withheld,  and  weak  liquid  of  some  kind 
will  be  found  a  very  important  factor.    We  now 


syringe  all  our  trees  twice  a  day  with  pure  soft 
water,  to  which  once  or  twice  a  week  a  dash  of  clear 
soot  water  is  added.  The  first  being  free  from 
lime  does  not  disfigure  the  fruit,  and  the  second  is 
an  excellent  insecticide  and  stimulating  agent.  The 
time  for  syringing  now  ranges  from  six  to  eight  on 
fine  mornings,  and  from  three  to  four  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  ventilators  are  closed,  with  sun-heat 
to  favour  swelling.  The  temperature  is  allowed  to 
range  from  Sli"  to  60"  through  the  night,  with  a 
chink  of  air,  which  is  shut  off  at  six  o'clock,  to 
favour  the  morning  douo/ie,  and  the  house  is  kept 
close  until  sun-heat  renders  fresh  air  necessary.  A 
gradual  rise  is  then  allowed,  to  carry  the  day  tem- 
perature to  70°  or  75°,  when  a  few  degrees  more  do 
no  harm,  provided  the  heat  does  not  fluctuate  to 
any  extent  and  the  house  is  freely  ventilated.  Next, 
as  to  insects,  we  find  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plan 
to  smoke  lightly  for  green-fly  before  these  insects 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  for  spider  we  do  not 
accept  an  excuse,  as  something  must  be  radically 
wrong  with  the  roots  of  the  trees  or  the  man  who 
uses  the  syringe  when  this  little  pest  gains  a  foot- 
hold. When  the  fruit  in  this  house  has  passed  the 
stoning  process,  the  final  thinning  must  be  made 
with  a  bold  hand,  as  the  great  failing,  especially 
amongst  amateurs,  is  over-cropping — that  is,  where 
they  have  a  chance,  although  many  of  them  know 
well  that  too  much  fruit  means  mediocrity  and 
want  of  flavour.  One  full-flavoured  Peach  is  worth 
a  dozen  bad  ones,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
pot  trees  have  barely  a  foot  of  compost  to  grow  in, 
it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  and  wrong  to  overload 
them. 

Zatc  Jiouses. — Where  these  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  a  little  fire-heat,  the  fruit  will  now  be  safe 
and  fit  for  steady  thinning.  A  few  may  be  left  to 
allow  for  dropping,  but  well-managed  trees  do  not 
often  cast  their  fruit  in  June  and  will  repay  timely 
attention  to  this  important  matter.  Trees  in  late 
houses  should  be  well  disbudded  and  carefully 
pinched,  to  concentrate  the  sap  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  gross  before  they  feel  the  weight  of 
the  croji,  but  the  work  should  always  be  performed 
piecemeal.  Many  of  the  shoots  run  away  quickly, 
especially  near  the  tops  of  pyramids,  and  unless 
these  are  taken  in  hand  in  time  they  rob  the  lower 
parts,  and  the  trees  soon  degenerate  into  half  stan- 
dards. If  the  fruit  is  wanted  as  late  as  possible, 
steps  should  now  be  taken  for  retarding  its  progress 
through  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  by  giving  an 
abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  little  danger,  as  trees  in  cold 
houses  to  which  fire  cannot  be  applied  are  quite 
three  weeks  later  than  they  were  last  year. 

Melons. 

Where  winter  Cucumbers  give  way  to  Melons  the 
plants  should  be  a  foot  or  more  in  height  and 
thoroughly  established  in  the  fruiting  pots  in  the 
nursing  pit  before  the  Cucumbers  are  destroyed. 
By  adopting  this  plan  the  most  will  be  made  of  the 
Cucumbers,  and,  provided  the  preparations  are  satis- 
factory, a  very  short  time  will  suflice  for  running 
the  Melons  into  fruit.  One  tiling,  however,  is  very 
important,  and  that  is  cleanliness;  a  thorough 
spring  cleaning  of  all  glass  and  paint  with  soap  and 
water,  and  cleansing  of  the  walls  with  a  wash  of 
quicklime  and  sulphur.  The  plunging  or  bottom- 
heat  bed  having  been  in  work  since  last  autumn,  its 
entire  removal  will  most  likely  be  necessary,  if  not 
on  the  score  of  decay,  certainly  to  favour  the  de- 
struction of  worms,  woodlice,  and  a  host  of  other 
marauders,  which  soon  multiply  in  hothouse  pits. 
When  the  pit  is  quite  empty,  it  should  be  well 
drenched  with  boiling  water  and  washed  with  hot  lime, 
when  a  fresh  start  may  be  made  with  every  chance  of 
success.  In  order  to  dispense  as  much  as  possible 
with  fire-heat  the  new  beds  should  be  well  made 
of  sound  fermenting  leaves  and  firmly  rammed 
before  the  pots  are  plunged  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  escaping.  When  the  heat  is  up  and  satisfac- 
tory, the  pots  may  be  plunged  nearly  to  their  rims, 
a  good  sod  of  heavy  turf  being  placed  under  each 
to  sustain  the  crook  roots  and  prevent  them  from 
running  away  into  the  decaying  manure.  When  I 
adopt  the  pot  system,  I  always  plunge  the  pots 
2  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  allow  about  5  feet 


run  of  trellis  for  the  vines;  if  space  admits,  a 
second  row  is  plunged  in  the  same  bed,  and  scarlet- 
fleshed  varieties  in  12-inch  pots  are  grown  over  the 
top-heat  pipes.  Scarlet-fleshed  Melons,  never  so 
good  as  the  green,  always  attain  their  best  flavour 
when  finished  off  in  the  hottest  and  driest  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  better  to  avoid  the  drying  of  the 
roots,  we  place  each  pot  in  a  shallow  box  containing 
an  inch  or  so  of  rich  compost.  This  material  filters 
the  liquid  on  its  way  from  the  crocks  and  forms  a 
useful  feeding  ground  for  the  roots  when  the  fruit 
is  swelling  and  requires  rich  stimulants.  Pans  or 
saucers  might  be  used,  but  from  these  the  water 
could  not  pass  away,  and,  much  as  the  Melon  enjoys 
liquid,  it  does  not  thrive  upon  it  in  a  putrid  or 
stagnant  condition. 

Friune  Melmis,  solely  dependent  upon  heat  from 
fermentation,  have  not  had  a  good  time ;  conse- 
quently they  are  {much  later  than  usual.  Constant 
attention  to  the  linings,  which  should  be  renovated 
back  and  front  alternately,  is  still  imperative,  and 
good  covering  at  night  is  equally  important.  As 
growth  advances  and  the  roots  push  through  the 
hills,  more  compost  which  has  been  lying  in  the 
frame  for  some  days  to  get  warm  must  be  added 
and  firmly  packed,  or  rammed,  to  give  solidity. 
Many  people  go  to  unnecessary  expense  by  giving 
frame  Melons  cartloads  of  soil  where  barrowloads 
would  answer  equally  well,  and  then  complain  that 
the  "  light  is  not  worth  the  candle."  Quality  is  of 
more  consequence  than  quantity,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  getting  fresh  stiff  loam  that  will  grow 
them  well  without  the  aid  of  manure,  of  com- 
pressing it  into  a  firm  mass,  and  feeding  when  the 
hungry  roots  have  literally  devoured  it.  Earlier 
plants  now  swelling  off  crops  of  fruit  will  require 
liberal  feeding  with  diluted  liquid,  and  good  syring- 
ing under  as  well  as  over  the  main  foliage,  also 
round  the  sides  of  the  frames,  but  on  no  account 
must  the  collars  of  the  plants  be  saturated.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if  a  semi-moist  condition  of  the 
soil  about  the  stems  is  not  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  canker ;  therefore  the  better  to  escape 
sudden  collapse  each  plant  should  occupy  a  cone 
that  will  carry  it  high  and  dry,  even  when  the  main 
body  of  the  bed  is  flooded.  When  the  Melons  have 
been  thinned  it  will  be  necessary  to  elevate  them  on 
inverted  pots  to  keep  them  partially  peeping 
through  the  foliage  and  safe  from  wood- 
lice.  Gradually  the  main  leaves,  which  must  be 
kept  free  from  lateral  growths,  will  subside,  and  the 
fniit  will  have  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  which 
cannot  be  too  strong  for  Melons  in  this  country. 

Cucumbers 
in  heated  houses  will  now  take  thorough  soak- 
ings  of  warm  liquid  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
copious  syringing  at  closing  time  in  the  afternoon. 
We  do  not  care  to  wet  the  fruit  on  bright  mornings, 
but  all  available  parts  of  the  plants,  the  walls,  and 
the  beds  are  well  moistened,  and  water  is  dashed 
over  the  floor  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  vapour. 
Red  spider  is  the  worst  of  all  enemies  to  the  Cucum- 
ber grower,  but  it  makes  slow  progress  where  water 
is  freely  and  judiciously  used,  and  good  feeding  and 
light  cropping  are  strictly  adhered  to.  Another 
important  point  is  constant  manipulation  of  the 
young  growths,  which  sliould  be  pinched  at  the  first 
joint  beyond  the  fruit  and  neatly  tied  down  to 
prevent  the  foliage  from  touching  the  glass,  and 
ensure  a  continuous  circulation  of  air.  If  this  does 
not  prevent  flagging  under  very  briglit  sun,  some 
very  light  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  may  be  advantageous,  but  on  no  account 
must  this  be  followed  up  until  the  foliage  is  too 
tender  to  stand  without  it.  If  old  or  heavily 
cropped  plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  the  liquid 
waterings  may  be  supplemented  by  extra  rich  top- 
dressings  composed  of  light  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  old  lime  rubble,  little  and  often  whenever  the 
roots  show  upon  the  surface,  otherwise  the  first  and 
last,  minus  the  leaf-mould,  will  support  a  lasting 
growth  and  produce  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour. 
Many  people  think  one  Cucumber  is  as  good  as 
another,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  too  much  manure 
or  too  slow  a  growth  produce  fruit  that  is  flat  and 
bitter.  Some  sorts,  again,  are  not  so  easily  affected 
as  others.    Telegraph,  for  instance,  is  considered 
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one  of  our  best  all-round  Cucumbers,  and  none, 
perhaps,  can  touch  it  for  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  otherwise  the  handsome  black  -  spined 
varieties,  so  well  adapted  for  summer-frame  culture, 
would  not  have  dropped  so  completely  out  of  our 
lists. 

Frame  Ciieumhers. — Beds  made  up  and  soiled 
early  in  the  past  month  will  now  have  the  best  of 
the  year  before  them.  If  the  plants  were  put  out 
very  small  and  pinched,  as  1  have  often  suggested 
after  they  got  established  in  the  soil,  the  young 
vines  will  now  be  pushing  their  way  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  any  that  are  taking  the  lead  may  be 
stopped,  not  so  much  for  fruit-bearing  laterals  as  to 
throw  strength  into  their  weaker  neighbours.  The 
hills,  too,  must  be  regularly  soiled,  as  the  roots 
show  through  the  sides  and  made  more  or  less  firm 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  compost.  Like 
Melons,  they  sometimes  receive  more  soil  than  tliey 
actually  require,  especially  when  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  pegging  down  at  everj-  joint  is  practised 
and  the  crop  is  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the 
family.  Tlie  weather  being  so  cold,  with  a  sharp 
wind  still  blowing  from  the  north,  ventilation  just 
now  is  a  ticklish  matter.  Still,  the  plants  must 
have  air  or  constant  shade;  therefore,  the  best  and 
safest  plan  is  to  tilt  the  lights  in  front  instead  of 
at  the  back  until  winter  gives  way  to  summer 
weather.  Linings  and  coverings  are  still  as  necessary 
as  ever,  and  must  have  regular  attention.  To  main- 
tain the  bottom-heat  of  the  bed,  a  good  body  of 
well-worked  manure  should  always  be  on  hand,  and 
from  this  the  linings  back  and  front  should  be 
renovated  alternately.  In  course  of  time  it  may  be 
well  to  pull  the  linings  down  to  the  ground  and  re- 
build them  entirely  anew  with  fresh  materials ;  the 
work  does  not  take  up  much  time,  and  the  improve- 
ment, provided  steam  is  kept  out  of  the  frame,  is 
tndy  magical.  Early  closing  on  the  brightest  after- 
noons is  another  great  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  the  production  of  good  fruit,  which  must 
nt>t  be  overlooked.  If  hot,  soft  water  at  80°  or  85" 
can  be  secured,  the  plants  and  sides  of  the  frames 
should  be  well  syringed  as  the  lights  are  shut  down, 
certainly  in  time  for  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere 
to  rise  to  a  temperature  of  90°.  W.  C. 


Summer  pinching  of  Currants. — I  am  quite 
unable  to  see  how  anything  but  a  reduced  crop  is 
gained  by  the  summer  pinching  of  Currant  shoots 
as  directed  by  "J.  G."  in  The  Garden,  May  21 
(p.  470).  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  expense  of 
going  over  and  carefully  pinching  extensive  planta- 
tions, and  in  the  second  place  there  is  the  certainty 
that  every  shoot  topped  "in  the  full  flush  of  growth" 
is  robbed  of  so  many  clusters  of  fniit  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  produced  towards  its  extremity, 
while  the  gain  by  driving  the  sap  into  the  base  buds 
is  worse  than  nil.  Black  and  Red  Currant  shoots 
produced  annually  from  the  older  wood  almost  invari- 
ably bear  at  any  joint  their  whole  length,  and  the 
finest  clusters  are  always  nearest  the  top.  "  J.  G." 
by  pinching  these  best  clusters  off  may  drive  a 
portion  of  the  strength  into  the  bottom  clusters,  but 
he  hardly  adds  to  their  number,  while  he  loses  the  top 
clusters  altogether.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
this  conclusion,  as  anyone  will  see  who  chooses  to 
examine  his  bushes  at  this  season.  Gross  shoots  or 
suckers  proceeding  from  the  root  do  not  always  bear 
all  the  way  up,  but  such  should  not  be  permitted  to 
grow  at  all  except  to  fill  up  gaps.  The  main  crop  is 
borne  on  the  lateral  branches  and  shoots  of  the  main 
limbs,  and  these  nearly  always  bear  their  whole 
length.  As  regards  the  plea  of  excluding  the  light 
from  the  foliage,  that  is  easily  prevented  by  judi- 
cious thinning  out  in  winter.  Under  such  conditions 
the  foliage  of  the  Currant  has  always  plenty  of  light 
and  is  well  developed  and  ripened.  If  the  Currant 
tribe  did  not  ripen  their  shoots  to  their  extremities 
it  would  be  different,  but  they  never  fail  to  do  so, 
and  on  healthy  fertile  bushes  no  "  useless  wood  "  is 
produced. — J.  S.  W. 

Applying^  liquid  manure. — It  is  chiefly  in  the 
summer-time  when  plants  are  in  active  growth  that 
liquid  manure  is  applied  to  them.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  give  plants  that  are  not  well  rooted  much  of  it, 
but  when  they  have  plenty  of  roots,  and  are  growing 


freely  everywhere,  it  is  very  beneficial;  but  as  liquid 
manure  is  often  a  scarce  and  always  a  valuable 
commodity,  it  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  best  possible  returns  from  it.  In  the  case 
of  plants  in  pots  when  they  have  many  roots  they 
are  always  apt  to  become  quickly  dry  in  hot  weather, 
and  many  of  them  are  often  so  dry  that  when  the 
water  is  given  them  a  large  quantity  of  it  passes 
through  the  soil  and  runs  to  waste.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  manure  water  to  be  wasted  in  this  way,  as  it 
does  the  plants  little  or  no  good.  The  most  economi- 
cal and  advantageous  way  of  applying  it  to  all  plants 
in  pots  is  to  make  the  soil  and  roots  wet  with  clean 
water  first,  and  then  water  with  liquid,  as  the  moist 
soil  retains  all  the  best  properties  of  the  manure, 
and  this  is  the  point  to  secure.  This  rule  also  holds 
good  in  the  ease  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  vege- 
tables as  well. — Cambeian. 
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SABBATIA  CAMPESTRIS, 

Of  which  the  annexed  cut  gives  an  excel- 
lent idea,  both  of  its  graceful  habit  of  growth 
and  tloriferous  character,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  annuals    we  liave,  even   taking  into 


Sabbatia  campestru, 

consideration  the  great  numbers  of  showy 
plants  we  get  from  its  native  country,  North 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  Gentian  family,  and 
although  the  genus  Sabbatia  numbers  a  good 
many  species,  very  few  as  yet  have  found  tlieir 
way  into  cultivation,  and  in  all  probability 
not  more  than  two  or  three  are  to  be  found 
in  gardens  at  the  present  time,  S.  campestris 
and  S.  chloroides  being  the  most  common  ;  the 
latter  is  a  biennial  and  a  most  charming  flower. 
It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  from  a 
loosely  panicled  stem  is  produced  a  profusion  of 
large  deep  rose-coloureil  flowers.  It  is  found  on 
the  margins  of  brackish  ponds,  &c, ,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Virginia,  and  flowers  from  July 
to  September.  It  stands  in  the  open,  but  we 
prefer  growing  the  plants  in  pots  in  a  cool 
shaded  frame  the  first  year,  or  through  the  first 
winter,  and  placing  them  in  the  open  air  about 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  A  moist 
situation  should  be  selected,  well  sheltered 
and  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  S.  campestris 
diflers  widely  from  the  above  in  its  require- 
ments ;  the  drier  and  sunnier  the  position  the 
more  satisfactory  will  b^  the  result.     Although 


it  d(jes  well  sown  in  the  open  air  along  with 
(jther  annuals,  it  is  always  late  in  flowering, 
and  this  plan  is  adopted  to  get  a  succession  of 
flowers ;  the  first  flowers  comingfrom  those  plants 
sown  in  pots  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  pricked  out  when  all  danger  of  frosts  is 
gone.  When  sown  in  the  open  air,  a  nice 
sunny  position  should  be  chosen  where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  well  drained  ;  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  as  thinly  as  possible.  The  flowers  are 
lilac-coloured,  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  a  strik- 
ing ettect  in  large  clumps  or  patches.  Found 
on  the  prairies  of  Arkansas  and  Texas.        K. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  CUTTING. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  make  notes  of  reliable  hardy 
plants  for  supplying  the  cut-flower  basket,  as  it  is 
only  by  making  a  careful  selection  of  varieties  to 
follow  one  another  that  anything  like  a  continuous 
supply  can  be  ensured.  Where  one  has  a  good 
collection  of  flowering  shrubs,  beds  of  Roses,  and  a 
mixed  herbaceous  border,  there  is  always  something 
to  cut ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  a  few  good-sized  beds  of  plants  that 
one  can  cut  from,  and  still  find  plenty  of  succes- 
sional  bloom,  without  disfiguring  the  beds  too  much. 
To  obtain  this,  the  plants  must  be  well  established, 
the  soil  well  enriched,  and  a  good  mulching  of 
manure  applied  in  the  winter.  For  the  convenience 
of  gathering  the  flowers,  beds  about  4  feet  wide, 
with  alleys  between,  are  the  best,  as  if  they  are  put 
out  in  l.irge  breadths  more  shoots  will  get  broken 
down  in  the  constant  visiting  these  beds  get  during 
the  flowering  season  than  would  be  got  from  the 
alleys  if  they  were  all  planted.  The  list  of  good 
plants  is  very  numerous,  but  the  following  will  be 
found  very  suitable  : — 

Achillea  PTARMicA.with  its  innumerable  heads 
or  bunches  of  pretty  little  double  white  flowers, 
keeps  on  flowering  nearly  the  whole  summer,  and 
the  more  one  cuts  the  more  freely  docs  it  produce 
flowering  shoots.  It  spreads  freely  by  means  of 
underground  growths  that  run  like  Couch  Grass, 
and  once  established,  all  the  attention  it  needs  is 
a  good  mulching  of  rotten  manure  in  winter  and 
keeping  free  of  weeds  in  summer;  for  wreaths  it 
is  well  adapted,  as  the  flowers,  even  when  dry,  look 
well,  being  of  the  nature  of  Everlastings. 

Campanula  peesicifolia  fl.-pl.  alba  is  a  real 
gem.  Its  blossoms,  if  gathered  singly  and  wired, 
make  a  good  substitute  for  Gardenias.  It  spreads 
freely,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  winter. 

Delphiniums  are  splendid  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  give  a  great  variety  of  colour.  If  the  central 
spikes  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  flowers  expand,  the 
side  shoots  spring  up  and  continue  a  long  time,  and 
are  really  more  serviceable  than  the  first  bloom.  If 
left  to  seed,  the  flowering  is  soon  over.  D.formosum 
is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  makes  a  fine  show 
with  its  rich  blue  spikes  of  bloom. 

Heliantiius  multiflorus,  or  perennial  Sun- 
flower, is  one  of  the  best  for  supplying  cut  flowers. 
Once  planted,  a  good  top-dressing  will  keep  it  right 
until  it  requires  taking  up  and  dividing,  re-planting, 
if  possible,  on  fresh  soil. 

The  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  grandiflorus). 
— The  red  and  white-flowered  varieties  are  invaluable 
for  cutting,  and  if  planted  near  a  fence  where  they 
can  climb  over  it,  they  will  yield  an  unfailing  supply 
of  bloom,  and  make  beautiful  objects  as  well.  They 
do  best  if  left  undisturbed  for  years.  A  top-dressing 
over  the  crown  in  winter  is  aU  they  require. 

Pyretheums,  single  and  double,  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  they  are  now  of  so  many  varied  colours 
that  they  are  well  suited  for  cutting  from.  The 
double  whites  are  especially  good.  One  of  the  very 
best  of  all  this  useful  family  is  P.  uliginosum,  that 
comes  in  late  when  flowers  begin  to  get  scarce  out 
of  doors.  J.  G.  H. 

Iiobelia  speciosa  Ingraml.— This  appears  to 
be  the  very  best  of  all  the  pure  white  forms  of  L. 
speciosa.     It  is  of  a  good  compact  habit  of  growth, 
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very  free,  the  flowers  large  and  well  formed,  and 
they  do  not  become  stained  with  blue,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  white  varieties.  It  will  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  reproduce  itself  from  seed,  but 
seedlings  will  be  certain  to  revert  to  the  old  blue 
type.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  seed  of  a  white 
variety,  because  it  is  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour, 
while  the  seed  of  the  ordinary  blue  is  chestnut- 
brown.  But  however  carefully  the  seed  may  be 
saved,  some  blue-flowered  varieties  will  be  certain 
to  show  themselves.  Thus  it  is  that  when  a  good 
white  is  obtained,  like  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram's 
variety,  it  should  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and  especially  so  when  used  for  bedding 
purposes. — R.  D. 


RAIDS  ON  WILD  FLOWERS. 
I  vfAH  pleased  to  see  attention  called  to  this  subject> 
as  we  are  in  great  danger  of  having  many  beautiful 
plants  cleared  from  their  native  haunts,  and  in  some 
cases  rendered  extinct,  as  these  beautiful  wildings 
of  the  woods  have  only  a  brief  existence  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  towns.  In  this 
locality  we  have  a  large  vagrant  population,  half 
gipsy  and  half  town-bred,  that  finds  a  precarious 
existence  by  collecting  flowers,  roots,  or  whatever 
they  can  pick  up,  and  which  appears  to  know  the 
exact  localities  of  any  rare  hardy  plants  that  are  to 
be  found  within  twenty  miles,  and  the  best  time  for 
rooting  them  up.  No  county  in  England  has  more 
common  and  crown  lands  than  Hampshire,  and 
while  our  working  population  is  going  to  the  Far 
West  in  search  of  land  to  live  on,  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  New  Forest  and  other  parts  of  this 
country  have  never  yet  had  spade  or  plough  put 
into  them,  but,  in  fact,  are  held  sacred  to  rabbits 
and  Furze  bushes,  and  form  a  hunting-ground  for 
these  wild-flower  hawkers.  At  times  these  hawkers 
disappear  or  migrate  for  a  time  (as,  for  instance, 
when  harvest  or  Hop-picking  comes  round),  but  rs- 
turn  again  to  resume  their  old  occupation.  The 
spring  is  a  busy  time,  and  of  late  there  has  been  an 
unusual  number  with  baskets  and  truckloads  of 
roots.  Dafl^odils  are  dug  up  just  as  they  show  the 
flower-stems,  and  later  on  the  bloom  is  gathered 
and  tied  in  bunches.  Primroses  and  Snowdrops  are 
treated  in  the  same  fashion.  Ferns  are  one  of  their 
'-.hief  resources,  as  they  are  rooted  up  at  all  seasons, 
a  id  may  be  sold  so  readily,  more  especially  just  as 
t  ley  are  unfolding  their  fronds.  Some  of  the  com- 
mon kinds,  such  as  the  Hart's-tongue,  increase  so 
rapidly,  that  little  harm  is  done  "by  thinning  them 
out.  But  the  rarer  Osmunda  regalis  is  quite  exter- 
minated in  many  woods  where  it  used  to  be  plen- 
tiful. 

Later  in  the  summer  the  watercourses  afford 
plenty  of  blooms  of  Water  Lilies,  Bubushes,  &c., 
that  sell  readily  for  room  decoration,  and  some  of 
these  collectors  go  quite  twenty  miles  to  get  a 
supply,  and  cross  over  from  the  mainland  to  search 
the  Isle  of  Wiglit  for  its  rich  store  of  floral 
treasures.  Autumn  brings  Blackberries,  and  then 
all  hands  go  picking  these,  and  hundreds  of  gallons 
are  sold  in  Portsmouth  and  the  locality,  and  when 
these  are  over  the  winter  is  close  at  hand,  and 
many  flock  into  town  again  to  swell  the  list  of 
hawkers  there,  except  the  more  robust  ones,  who  go 
collecting  Briers  for  Rose  stocks,  which  they  dispose 
of  to  nurserymen  in  London  and  provincial  towns. 
One  man  told  me  that  he  had  an  order  for  30,000 
for  one  London  iirni,  and  lie  in  turn  employed  a 
lot  of  other  collectors  who  search  the  country 
round  for  miles.  Then  Moss,  which  is  hand- 
pickeil  and  tied  in  bunches,  is  another  thing  they 
get  in  winter.  Of  late  the  fashion  of  wearing 
bunches  of  prettily  coloured  Ivy  leaves  that  grow 
wild  on  trees,  fences,  &c.,  has  j^roved  quite  a  boon 
to  these  collectors.  I  presume  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  for  these  Ivy  leaves  are  really  very  pretty, 
especially  in  winter,  when  flowers  being  scarce  they 
sell  readily,  and  are  also  used,  mixed  with  Moss,  for 
making  up  wreaths  for  funerals,  so  that  with  only 
a  few  flowers  inserted  in  them  they  look  not  only 
pretty,  but  are  much  more  durable  than  if  composed 
of  flowers  only.  . 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  flower-gathering 
d^es  some  good,   but  what    your   correspondents 


evidently  object  to  and  deplore  is  the  ruthless  way 
in  which  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  are  stripped  of 
their  branches  and  disfigured  by  well-to-do  people 
who  have  no  excuse  for  acting  in  such  a  senseless 
and  inexcusable  way,  far  less  those  whom  sheer 
want  compels  to  adopt  any  safe  means  of  meeting 
their  bare  needs  of  existence.  Sundays  are  the 
days  on  which  most  damage  is  done  to  suburban 
trees,  shrubs,  and  hedgerows,  when  townsfolk  flock 
into  the  country,  and  one  sees  them  in  the  evening 
returning  loaded,  and  the  way  they  rush  into  any 
open  gate  and  snatch  off  flower  or  branch  has 
often  made  me  wonder  why  the  contents  of  gardens 
are  less  carefully  guarded  by  the  police  than  the 
contents  of  shops,  for  you  will  hear  people  declare 
that  this  sort  of  conduct  shows  a  growing  taste  for 
flowers.  I  must  candidly  confess  that,  fond  as  I  am 
of  flowers,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  this  way  of  show- 
ing increasing  regard  for  them  spread  any  further. 
A  few  salutary  examples  made  of  flower-destroyers 
would  do  a  deal  of  good.  It  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  owners  of  beautiful  parks  were  compelled  to 
close  them  on  account  of  the  folly  of  the  few,  when 
the  majority  look  on  the  indulgence  shown  them 
with  pleasure  and  enjoy  it  in  a  rational  way.  I 
have  seen  many  thousands  of  working  people  at 
fetes  and  other  open-air  gatherings  in  parks  and 
not  a  twig  broken,  and  when  in  charge  of  ganlens 
myself  was  pleased  to  see  the  public  admitted  on 
specified  days.  But  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  a 
mania  for  destruction  prevailed,  as  the  most 
unlikely  looking  people  will  prove  the  most  ruthless 
destroyers. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

I  am  much  interested  in  this  subject,  and 

have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  beautifying 
odd  corners,  woodland  walks,  &c.,  with  such  plants 
as  are  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Coleman's 
timely  article  is  to  the  point,  and  my  experience 
proves  that  he  is  perfectly  right  when  he  speaks  of 
the  ruthless  way  in  which  wild  flowers  are  carried 
off.  "  J.  S.  W."  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Coleman's 
remarks,  but  would  have  the  readers  of  The 
Gabdbn  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
do  not  strip  the  parks  or  other  places  of  recreation 
thrown  open  to  them.  If  this  wholesale  destruction 
is  not  going  on,  will  "  J.  S.  W."  tell  us  what  has 
become  of  the  many  British  Ferns,  &c.,  that  used  to 
be  found  growing  in  a  great  many  parts  of  England? 
Are  they  not  to  be  seen  exhibited  for  sale  by 
the  London  costermonger  almost  all  the  year 
round  ?  If  these  are  not  rooted  up  and  carried 
away  from  some  place  where  they  grow  wild, 
where  do  they  come  from,  and  where  are  our  wild 
flowers  gone  to'?— G.  M.  W. 


Liliutn  auratum.  -If  one  year's  trial  is  of  any 
value,  I  may  say  that  English  raised  bulbs  grown 
both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  are  far 
more  satisfactory  than  imported  ones.  The  growth 
in  the  seeond  year  from  a  larger  number  is 
stronger  than  I  ever  had  on  imported  bulbs,  and  I 
have  not  experienced  any  losses,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  imported  roots  we  always  lost  some  I 
was,  however,  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  English  raised  stock,  for  I  fancied 
that  they  would  come  up  as  strong  the  second 
year  as  they  did  the  first,  but  they  have  not  done 
so,  and  I  begin  to  despair  of  ever  keeping  up  a 
stock  of  this  Lilv,  except  bv  buying  every  season. 
—J.  C.  C. 

Seedling  HoUyhocks. — Experience  in  the 
raising  of  Hollyhocks  from  seed  has  shown  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  larger  portion  come  true  to  the  colour 
of  the  parent  plants.  That  is  the  case  also  when 
seed  is  saved  from  a  number  of  plants  of  the  same 
colour.  1  was,  however,  hardly  prepared  for  such 
an  experience  as  noted  just  recently  in  connection 
with  seedling  plants  raised  under  glass  froni  a 
sowing  made  at  the  end  of  March  last.  Tlie  seed 
was  saved  from  special  plants  only,  and  when  the 
young  plants  had  made  strong  leafage  I  found  that 
not  only  was  the  distinctive  character  of  each  kind 
strongly  marked,  but  that  the  foliage  of  each  colour 
differed  distinctly — in  one  case  it  was  lighter ;  in 
another  more  rounded  ;  in  another  more  woolly — 
thus  giving  conclusive  proof  that  Hollyhock  flowers, 
even  in  plants  growing  side  by  side,  are  not  inter- 


crossed, and  reproduce  themselves  fully.  As  a  rule, 
also,  the  quality  or  doubleness  of  the  flowers  is 
equally  well  reproduced,  and  sometimes  even  in 
better  form.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
perhaps  tempt  some  who  admire  a  fine  old  garden 
flower  to  purchase  seed  and  sow  in  colours.  It  is 
late  now  to  look  for  bloom  from  such  seedlings  this 
year,  but  seed  may  easily  be  raised  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  plants  when  strong  can  be  dibbled 
out  to  where  they  are  to  bloom  next  year.  The 
best  preservative  from  the  fungus  which  still  pur- 
.sues  our  Hollyhocks  is  found  in  deep  holding  soil 
partially  enriched  with  manure,  and  which  promotes 
clean,  quick  growth.  Strong  seedlings  are  less  liable 
to  attacks  than  are  older  or  propagated  plants. 
Once  a  good  stock  is  obtained,  it  is  easy  to  save 
seed  from  the  best  and  raise  plenty  of  seedling 
plants  every  year. — A.  D. 


DWARF  PHLOXES. 


Though  considerable  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  improvement  of  several  species  of  Phlox,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the  skilful  hybridist 
to  further  develop  their  good  properties. 

To  begin  with  P.  Drummondi,  What  a  wealth  of 
beauty  awaits  the  exercise  of  ordinary  intelligence 
to  multiply  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  even 
more  lovely  forms  than  we  at  present  possess,  and 
how  suitable  and  interesting  it  would  be  for  ladies 
and  boys  to  undertake  so  delightful  a  task.  It  may 
be  urged  that,  being  only  an  annual,  its  most  beau- 
tiful seedlings  are  with  ditliculty  perpetuated,  but 
is  not  this  objection  an  argument  in  favour  of  an 
attempt  to  discover  a  perennial  species  that  will 
hybridise  with  it,  producing  either  a  fertile  race  or, 
if  only  a  baixen  one,  originating  perennial  and  hardy 
varieties? 

Nelsoni  well  merits  attention,  as  a  plate  of  its 
seedling  varieties  published  in  The  Garden  shows 
ample  material  for  still  finer  productions  either  by 
judicious  crossing  or  through  the  aid  of  hybridising. 
Decussata  and  suffruticosaare  capable  of  displaying 
fine  properties  in  addition  to  those  they  at  present 
possess.  How  easily  may  striped  and  mottled  varie- 
ties be  originated,  adding  to  our  gardens  additional 
charms. 

Sterile  hybrids  can  be  raised,  though  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  by  the  use  of  high-coloured  P. 
Drummondi,  for  seed-parents,  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  crimson,  salmon,  scarlet,  and  striped  va- 
rieties of  decussata  and  suffruticosa,  which  hybrids 
would  well  repay  the  nurseryman  for  his  labour. 

In  conclusion,  the  diiiiculties  of  manipulation 
named  by  Henri  Lecoq,  in  his  work  on  "De  la 
Fecondation  Naturelle  et  Artificielle  des  Vegetaux 
et  de  I'Hybridisation,"  are  quite  imaginary,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assert  that  the 
Phlox  maybe  brought  as  much  under  the  command 
of  the  florist  as  if  it  were  direcious,  and  that  we 
ought  to  depend  more  on  our  own  resources  for 
novelties  rather  than  trust  to  Continental  seedlings  . 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  Phlox  flowers 
shows  that  its  base  is  so  slightly  attached  to  the 
calyx,  that  a  gentle  pull  will  disengage  it  even  in 
the  bud  state,  removing  the  pollen  before  it  can 
exercise  its  fertilising  influence.  By  thus  preparing 
the  flower  the  stigma  is  prematurely  cxjioscd;  it 
may,  therefore,  be  wise  to  keej)  the  seed-bearing 
plants  in  pots,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove  them  from 
strong  sunshine  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  diiy. 

A.  Clapham. 


Mimulus  Brilliant. — We  have  few  forms  of 
these  beautiful  annual  Mimuluscs,  which  give  such 
rich  colour  as  does  this  variety  Brilliant.  It  is  well 
named,  for  the  flowers,  though  but  medium-sized, 
are  of  rich  red-maroon,  of  good  form  and  substance, 
and  profusely  borne.  Anyone  wanting  a  bed  or 
mass  of  rich  hue  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  hold- 
ing, will  find  a  bed  of  this  kind  easily  and  cheaply 
firoduced.  A  packet  of  seed  sown  in  a  pan  in 
March,  the  seedlings  when  strong  enough  being 
dibbled  out  into  other  pans,  and  from  these  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  ground  in  May,  gives  a  glorio\is 
mass  of  rich  colour  at  a  very  trifling  cost.     Mimu- 
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luscs  are  fairly  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  out  mueh 
earlier  than  ordinary  bedding  plants. — A.  D. 


THE  NEW  HARDY  WHITE  PASSION  FLOWER. 

(CONSTANCE  ELLIOTT.) 
YoiTR  plate  and  description  of  this  semi-novelty 
(p.  4'JO)  direct  needful  attention  to  this  beautiful 
variety  of  an  old  favourite.  Your  descriptions  are 
mostly  .so  moderate,  exact,  and  able,  that  one 
seldom  has  occasion  to  remark  upon  them.  To 
praise  perfection  would  be  presumption  ;  to  criti- 
cise it  would  be  stupidity ;  and  in  this  instance  it 
is  only  an  apparent  over-estimate  of  the  new  form 
over  the  old  species  that  calls  forth  any  remark. 
Your  plate  and  woodcut  of  the  species  on  the  next 
page  place  the  merits  of  both  well  before  your 
readers.  But  neither  these  nor  the  facts  asrecorded 
seemto  warrant  the  following  sentences  in  "W.  G.'s" 
otherwise  admirable  description  on  pp.  420-21 : — 

The  Constance  Elliott  variety,  moreover,  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  e-'cceptionally  floriferous-  much  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  its  parent.  In  every  place  where  the  common  Passion 
flower  succeeds,  this  new  white  variety  will  no  doubt  sup- 
plant It,  on  accoimt  of  beint,'  more  attractive  in  flower  and 
a  more  delightful  garniture  for  a  verandah,  alcove,  wall,  &c. 

As  to  vigour  and  amount  of  bloom,  it  seems 
physically  impossible  for  the  white  to  excel  the 
blue  when  the  latter  is  placed  in  favourable  condi- 
tions, or,  say,  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side.  After 
a  tfme  the  shoots  of  P.  cajrulea  look  as  if  they  were 
wholly  composed  of  flower-buds  and  golden  fruits, 
and  it  seems  impossible  for  the  white  ti5  be  more 
floriferous.  Enormous  differences,  however,  may  be 
noted  between  the  amount  of  bloom  on  blue 
Passion  flowers  in  different  soils  and  on  different 
sites.  The  warmer  the  latter  and  almost  the  poorer 
the  former,  the  more  bloom,  and  rice  versa. 

The  other  sentence  objected  to  expresses  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  it  would  surely  be  a  mis- 
fortune were  the  new  white  to  supplant  the  old 
blue  on  account  of  any  assumed  superiority.  How 
much  better  to  blend  the  new  with  the  old,  as  we 
would  probably  all  agree  that  the  two  combined  or 
alternated  would  have  higher  decorative  merits 
than  either  of  these  colours  singly.  This  would  be 
the  more  desirable,  as  "  W.  G."  is  silent  on  the 
fruiting  jiroperties  of  the  Constance  Elliott  Passion 
flower.  Those  most  familiar  with  the  decorative 
value  of  the  old  blue  will  be  ready  to  allow  that 
under  glass  the  rich  golden  drooping  fruits  almost 
match  in  decorative  effects  the  inimitable  grace 
and  maze-like  prodigality  of  greenery  and  beauty 
produced  by  their  shootlets,  foliage,  tendrils,  buds, 
and  blossoms.  The  combined  results  of  all  this 
grace  and  beauty  are  so  unique  and  rich,  that  in 
this  case  I  would  respectfully  decline  to  be  off  with 
the  old  love  before  being  on  with  the  new,  and 
would  much  prefer  to  run  the  two  hardy  Passion 
flowers  abreast.  HOKTUS. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWEB. 


PasBifloraa.— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  any  firm,  English  or  Continental,  that  makes  the 
Passiflora  family  a  speciality  ?  I  want  to  get  pome  of  the  old 
species  that  have  ceased  to  appear  in  the  ordinary  nursery 
cibilogues.— J.  M.,  Charhiouth,  Boyf,cl. 

Eurybla  Btellulatft  is  in  beautiful  bloom  now  with  me 
aeainst  a  wall.  I  woidd  like  to  photograph  !*■.  What  a 
plant  to  grow  in  p't*  f'lr  early  bloom.  Veronica  Cirdwoodi- 
ana  and  Banksian  Roses  also  beautiful.  Daffodils  all  over, 
and  the  foliage  getting  quite  yelbw,  particularly  Ard-Righ 
and  pallidus  praecox.  This  latter  dies  out  in  England. 
They  do  not  know  bnw  to  grow  it.  Capax  is  its  double  form. 
No  doubt  of  it. — W.  B.  H.mitland. 

Helleboru3  viridie.-Tn  The  Oarden  May  28  (p.  4S8) 
"  .1.  C.  IJ."  recommends  Helleliorus  viridis  as  a  market  plant 
t  '  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  winter  foliage.  The  misnomer 
was  probably  from  inadvertence  only  on  thepai*t  of  "  J.C.B.," 
but  as  n.  viridis  has  no  winter  foliage,  his  advice,  if  followed, 
miyht  lead  to  disappointment.  Tlie  plant  intended  is,  of 
course,  llcllcboiusf<.etidus.— T.  11.  Archeh-ILi^v. South  Ikton. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  semi-partitus.-  I  am 

inftn-rntd  tliat  tte  double  form  of  this  Narcissus  mentioned 
in  The  Garden,  'ilst  May  (i^.  4(i0\  is  the  same  as  that  exbi- 
bited  by  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  C.  R.  Scrase-Dickins,  the  secretary 
of  tlie  Narcis.sus  committee,  to  whom  a  couple  of  flowers  were 
sent,  says  in  his  reply,  "they  appear  to  be  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  were  thown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
Jiiittee." — J.  H.  Krelage,  Ilatirfeui. 

Zinnias. — Tliese  are  splendid  annuals  for  flower-bed  de- 
coration in  the  open  air  iu  summer  and  autumn.  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seed,  grow  freely,  and  always  blcom  with 
great  certainty.     There  are  doable  and  single  flowering  va- 


rieties, both  of  which  are  very  pretty.  They  grow  from  1 
foot  to  IS  inches  in  height,  become  bushy,  and  flower  at  every 
point.  Plants  raised  in  a  frame  and  planted  out  in  May  or 
earlyin  June  will  begin  to  flower  in  .Inly,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  Novemljer.  1  do  not  known!  any  class  of  annuals 
that  present  such  a  beautiful  var.ety  of  lovely  colours  .as 
iiinnias.— J.  Mdiu. 

Wild  flowers. — I  have  just  visited  a  bleak  ele- 
vated spot  that  has  so  far  escaped  the  hand  of  the 
ruthless  plant-destroyer  one  often  meets  about  here 
with  his  hamper  on  his  back.  On  the  south-west 
side  of  the  hill  we  found  in  abundance  the  early 
Orchis  of  many  shades,  carpeted  with  the  pretty 
silvery  Cudweed  and  Bitter  Vetch;  these  should  be 
seen  in  masses  on  a  vast  open  tract  to  be  enjoyed. 
We  saw  them  with  the  Saxifrages  now  in  flower  on 
the  jutting  rocks  and  the  gardens  of  wild  golden 
Pansies.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  out  for  the  very 
interesting  little  Adder's-tongue  Fern  amongst  the 
Grass  often  on  stiff  land.— Geo.  Bolas,  Nurt/i 
Derhy.thirc. 

*,*  Mr.  Bolas  sends  our  old  friend  the  mountain 
Cudweed,  which  is  a  pretty  rock  garden  and  edging 
plant. — Ed. 

Crimson  Antirrhinums. — Last  summer  when 
at  Wolverhampton  I  visited  the  public  park  there, 
and  was  m\ich  struck  with  the  effective  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Thomas,  the  suiierintendent,  had  used  a 
remarkably  line  strain  of  crimson  Antirrhinums. 
They  were  in  lines  as  edgings  to  shrubbery  borders, 
and  in  groups  here  and  there,  and  so  were  seen  to 
the  best  effect.  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  selecting  t  his  particularcolour,  and  I  thought  it 
the"  finest  form  of  a  crimson  Antirrhinum  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  it  wo\ild  ai)pcar  that  it  comes  pretty  true 
from  seed.  The  colour  is  of  a  rich  blood-crimson, 
very  striking  when  seen  at  the  close  of  the  day  with 
the  setting  sun.  In  the  case  of  a  fine  variety  of 
this  character  it  is  best  to  propagate  it  by  means  of 
cuttings.  In  the  Tom  Thumb  section  some  very 
fine  crimson  varieties  can  also  be  found.  Good  self 
colours  are,  perhaps,  better  adapted  for  decorative 
pvirposes  than  the  striped  varieties,  beautiful  as  the 
latter  undoubtedly  are. — R.  D. 

Pinguicula  grandiflora. —  The  great  Irish 
Butterwort  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  plants  for 
bogs  at  this  time  of  year  if  well  taken  care  of.  It 
stands  the  winter  very  well,  being  found  abundantly 
in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  but  during  the 
season  is  often  destroyed  by  the  birds  unless  pro- 
tected with  netting  of  some  kind.  I  do  not  think 
the  birds  eat  the  small  bulbils,  liut  the  damage  done 
by  their  becoming  exposed  is  often  very  great,  and 
is,  we  believe,  a  common  source  of  failure.  A  sure 
preventive  is  a  small  piece  of  inch  wire  netting  bent 
over  and  the  ends  closed.  The  display  of  large 
blue-purple  flowers  from  a  rosette  of  handsome  leaves 
fuUycompensates  for  the  little  extratroublerequired. 
It  prefers  a  shady  spot,  but  when  growing  in  a  well- 
watered  artificial  bog,  it  does  very  well  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  have  found  it  equally  useful 
as  a  pot  plant ;  it  flowers  abundantly,  the  plants  be- 
ing correspondingly  strong  and  vigorous ;  others 
equally  useful  for  the  bog  are  P.  vulgaris,  P.  alpina, 
and  P.'lusitanica,  the  last  small,  but  very  pretty. — K_ 

"What  is  an  annual?— In  The  Gaeden  (page 
4f)7)  "  J.  C.  C."  says  that  he  prefers  to  treat  Ane- 
mone coronaria  as  an  annual.  A  friend  writing  the 
other  day  said  that  he  purposed  to  grow  Primroses 
as  annuals.  There  seems  to  be  some  incorrect 
notions  as  to  what  constitutes  an  annual  amongst 
plants,  but  I  always  imagined  that  it  comprised 
those  which,  sown  in  the  spring,  flower,  fruit,  and 
die  ere  the  year  expires.  That  section  of  plants  is 
a  large  one,  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  Some 
few  annuals  are  so  far  hardy  that  they  may  be  sown 
in  the  autumn,  and  standing  through  the  winter 
will  flower  early  and  soon  after  die.  These  remain 
annuals  all  thesame.  Biennials,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  hardly  be  classed  or  treated  as  annuals,  even 
with  artificial  treatment.  Wallflowers,  Brompton 
Stocks,  Foxgloves,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury 
Bells,  are  a  few  of  many  real  biennials,  because, 
sow  them  as  early  as  we  may,  they  will  not  bloom 
till  the  following  year.  Antirrhinums  and  Pent- 
stemons  are  both  too  tender  to  be  treated  as  bien- 
nials, although  when  so  grown  produce  by  far  the 
finest  results.    They  will  bloom  freely  in  the  autumn, 


and  if  spared  by  the  winter  will  flower  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  finely  in  the  following  summer.  Practi- 
cally, these,  with  Hollyhocks,  are  bisnnials.  But 
Anemone  coronaria,  even  if  sown  ever  so  early  in 
the  spring,  will  not  bloom  its  best  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  plants,  if  well  done,  may  carry 
some  straggling  flowers  late  in  the  autumn,  but  such 
blooming  does  not  constitute  it  an  annual ;  indeed, 
this  Anemone  can  only  be  fitly  described  as  a  peren- 
nial, in  spite  of  its  few  weeks  of  defoliation  in  the 
summer  when  the  tubers  are  at  rest.  Primroses 
sown  ever  so  early  in  the  spring  in  the  same  way 
give  ever  so  few  flowers  that  same  year,  and  are  not 
really  in  bloom  till  the  following  March  ;  hence,  no 
form  of  culture  can  convert  these  perennials  into 
annuals.  There  may  not  be  much  in  the  term 
"annual,"  but  its  frequent  use  in  alliance  with  cer- 
tain plants  may  prove  misleading. — A.  D. 

Narcissus  Sir  Watkin.— Has  "  S.W.,"  in  The 
Garden,  p.  4t>7,  got  bulbs  of  the  true  variety  1  I 
mention  this,  as  I  understand  a  large  number  of 
another  one  has  been  distributed  under  this  name, 
or  has  he  got  his  labels  wrong  1  For  why  call 
Horsfieldi  yellow,  it  being  yellow  and  white,  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  bicolor  section?  while  to 
my  mind  N.  Sir  Watkin  is  far  the  best  of  the  selfs, 
and,  taking  size  of  flower,  the  way  it  is  set  upon 
the  footstalk  being  at  such  an  angle  as  to  admit  of 
its  beauty  being  seen  without  stooping  or  turning 
up  the  flower,  its  floriferousness,  and,  further  its 
delicious  sweetness  into  consideration,  I  question 
if  it  is  not  unequalled,  and  has  the  good  quality  of 
forcing  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  flowers  of  N. 
Horsfieldi  turn  almost  down,  and  although  large,  I 
have  nexcr  seen  flowers  measure  1  inches  across ; 
while  N.  Sir  Watkin  has  been  measured  considerably 
over  5  inches  across,  and  when  planted  in  a  mass  is 
readily  distinguishable  from  all  others  at  a  distance 
of  3tlU  or  400  yards.  The  leaves  of  both  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  those  of  N.  Sir  Watkin  con- 
siderably longer,  but  not  so  glaucous  as  N.  Horsfieldi. 
as  you  will  see  by  the  few  leaves  I  venture  to  send 
by"  this  mail.  I  have  just  counted  the  leaves  of 
what  were  single  bulbs  planted  iu  November,  1884, 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  in  fairly  strong 
loam  with  the  "following  results:  N.  Horsfieldi  with 
sixteen  and  N.  Sir  Watkin  with  fifty  leaves  ;  N. 
Horsfieldi  with  six  flower-stems,  while  N.  Sir  Watkin 
with  sixteen.— J.  B.  T. 

*,*  The  foliage  of  N.  Horsfieldi  is  more  obtuse, 
dwarfer  and  more  glaucous  than  that  of  N.  Sir 
Watkin,  according  to  the  specimens  sent  by  our 
correspondent. — Ed. 


Propagating. 


Gloxinias. — Where  Gloxinias  are  raised  from  seed 
the  earlier  ones  will  by  now  be  commencing  to  flower, 
and  should  any  of  them  be  of  unu.sual  merit,  leaf 
cuttings  may,  if  desired,  be  made  at  once  in  the 
manner  detailed  earlier  in  the  season.  Even  if  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  must  not  be  impaired,  a  leaf  or 
two  can  generally  be  taken  off  without  being  ob- 
served, and  in  this  way  several  plants  of  any  par- 
ticular variety  can  be  obtained  without  injuring  the 
parent.  The  leaves,  if  small,  may  be  dibbled  in  as 
other  cuttings,  while  if  large  they  can  be  cut  r.p 
into  three  or  four  pieces,  or,  better  still,  laid  on  tin; 
surface  of  the  soil  in  a  pot  or  pan,  an  incision  being 
made  through  the  midrib  in  two  or  three  places, 
from  whence  roots  will  be  produced  and  young 
plants  in  time  make  their  appearance.  The  leavts 
must  be  treated  as  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  viz.,  kept 
close  in  a  warm  house  till  rooted. 

Ivies.— The  propagation  of  Ivies  will  seem  but  a 
very  simple  matter,  yet  there  are  some  varieties 
that  do  not  strike  well,  more  especially  the  different 
forms  of  the  Tree  Ivy.  Of  the  common  free-growing 
kinds,  cuttings  may"  be  struck  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  early  autumn  months,  but  the  mori^ 
delicate  varieties'  strike  far  better  when  protected 
by  a  frame,  which  may  often  be  spared  now  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  if  put  in  now  they  soon  root. 
Some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  are  by  no  means 
strong  growers,  and  the  fact  that  a  cutting,  if  pro- 
■  ected  by  a  frame,  need  not  be  above  half  the  length 
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oE  one  for  the  open  ground  is  an  important  item  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  weaker  varieties.  Where  a 
considerable  number  of  plants  is  required,  the  cut- 
tings may  be  put  in  without  using  pots  by  just 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  frame  with  drainage 
material,  and  over  this  place  about  (5  inches  of 
sandy  soil  sifted  fine.  This  soil  having  been  pressed 
down  tightly  and  slightly  watered  will  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  cuttings.  They  must  be  dibbled 
in  firmly,  and  after  a  thorough  watering  the  lights 
put  on  and  kept  close  and  shaded  from  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  A  length  of 
from  i  inches  to  5  inches,  or  longer  if  they  can  be 
spared,  will  be  a  very  suitable  size,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  insertion  the  bottom  leaves  must  be 
removed.  For  such  things  as  these  a  very  good  soil 
is  furnished  by  the  refuse  of  the  potting-shed, 
which  generally  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different 
composts,  and  if  all  is  passed  through  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  sieve  it  may  be  used  for  many  purposes, 
this  included.  The  better  way  to  treat  the  young 
plants  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  to  pot  them  off 
and  plunge  in  a  sheltered  position  till  spring,  when 
they  can  be  planted  out.  Of  course,  before  potting 
them  they  must  be  inured  to  air  and  sunshine,  as 
if  shifted  directly  from  a  close  and  shaded  frame  to 
the  open  air,  the  effects  would  be  disastrous. 
Where  there  are  but  a  few  cuttings  they  may  be 
dibbled  into  pots,  and  if  kept  in  a  close  frame  may 
also  be  used  for  striking  several  things  during  the 
summer — viz.,  many  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs,  green- 
house plants,  soft-wooded  subjects,  and  others.  We 
have  an  ordinary  cold  frame  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  large  quantities  of  different  subjects  are 
propagated  therein  during  the  summer.  Many  of 
the  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  do  better  if 
stood  in  the  frame  for  a  time  to  allow  them  to 
callus,  and  if  placed  in  a  little  heat  afterwards 
they  soon  root.  The  more  delicate  Ivies,  especially 
the  variegated  kinds,  are  often  grafted  on  strong- 
growing  stocks,  which  is  a  much  quicker  mode  of 
increase  than  by  striking  them  from  cuttings,  as 
they  make  more  progress  during  their  earlier  stages. 
Grafted  plants,  however,  are  liable  to  send  up 
suckers  from  the  bottom,  which  if  not  soon  removed 
will  rob  the  graft  of  its  principal  nourishment,  and 
to  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible  the  stocks  should, 
when  potted,  have  all  the  underground  buds  re- 
moved, for  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  have  the 
stocks  established  in  small  pots,  as  they  can  then 
readily  be  placed  in  a  close  frame,  and  space  is 
much  economised  thereby.  Side-grafting  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  may  be  carried  out  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  provided  the  plants 
are  kept  close  and  well  shaded  till  a  union  is  com- 
plete, which  will  be  the  case  in  about  a  month. 
Provided  there  is  a  suitable  place  for  the  plants 
when  grafted,  no  clay  or  grafting  wax  will  be  needed 
to  cover  the  point  of  union.  The  Tree  Ivies  are  the 
most  difficult  to  root,'and  they  are  generally  grafted 
on  one  of  the  common  kinds. 

Azaleas. — The  different  Azaleas,  including  the 
various  forms  of  A.  indica  and  A.  amcena,  will,  where 
they  have  been  subjected  to  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature,  be  in  full  growth,  and  just  now  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurs  to  propagate  any  that 
may  be  required  by  means  of  cuttings.  The  shoots 
that  strike  the  quickest  are  those  produced  in  the 
forcing  house  early  in  the  season,  and  at  that  time 
instructions  were  given  for  their  treatment ;  but 
these  later  shoots  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  root, 
provided  they  are  placed  under  favourable  condi- 
tions. For  cuttings,  the  side  shoots  rather  than 
the  more  stout  and  vigorous  ones  should  be  chosen, 
and  they  must  be  taken  off  quickly  a'ld  inserted 
without  delay,  as  if  much  exposed  they  soon  flag, 
and  when  that  happens  the  chances  are  that  many 
of  them  will  not  strike.  If  not  more  than  4  inches 
or  5  inches  long  the  entire  shoot  should  be  taken  as 
a  cutting,  selecting  it  at  that  stage  when  the  very 
succulent  character  is  just  past.  The  pots  for  the 
cuttings  must  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  very 
sandy  peat,  pressed  down  firmly,  with  just  a  little 
silver  sand  on  the  top.  Now  the  propagation  of 
bedding  plants  is  over,  there  will  be  more  room  to 
spare  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  these  Azaleas  strike 
best  whore  there  is  a  gentle  heat ;  indeed,  a  propa- 
gating case  in  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  or  in  an 


intermediate  house,  just  meets  their  requirements. 
If  the  shoot  is  cut  off  cleanly  just  at  its  base,  and  a 
leaf  or  two  removed,  the  cutting  is  complete,  and 
they  can  then  be  dibbled  in  firmly.  If  a  good 
watering  is  given,  and  the  pots  placed  in  the  case, 
very  little  attention  will  be  needed  till  the  plants 
are  rooted,  except  watering  and  shading  when 
necessary.  Should  any  signs  of  decay  set  in,  a  little 
air  must  be  given  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  for  if 
kept  too  damp  a  sort  of  mildew  is  sometimes  liable 
to  attack  the  bark  of  the  cuttings  just  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  if  not  guarded  against 
will  sometimes  carry  off  great  numbers.  If  bushy 
little  plants  axe  required,  a  good  plan  is  to  pinch 
out  the  top  of  each  shoot  as  soon  as  rooted  (which 
will  take  from  six  weeks  to  two  months).  When 
the  plants  recover  from  this  stopping  they  may  at 
once  be  potted  off,  and  if  kept  close  in  an  ordinary 
cold  frame  will  become  well  established  before 
winter. 

JiACKATA  BELLA. — The  flowering  season  of  this 
pretty  greenhouse  shrub  being  just  over,  attention 
may  well  be  directed  to  the  readiness  with  which 
cuttings  of  it  can  be  struck.  The  best  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  young  shoots,  and  if  these  are  taken 
off  and  inserted  in  the  ordinary  manner  they  soon 
strike.  To  be  seen  at  its  best  this  Mackaya  must 
be  grown  on  rapidly  from  a  cutting  till  it  attains 
flowering  size. 

Primula  japonicA. — As  this  Primula  is  now  in 
flower  a  good  opportunity  occurs  to  mark  the  best 
varieties,  if  seed  of  any  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  increase.  The  seed  of  this  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  lie  in  the 
ground  a  very  long  time  before  germination  takes 
place,  while  if  sown  directly  it  is  gathered  the 
young  plants  quickly  make  their  appearance.  A 
great  many  seeds  besides  these  germinate  tar  more 
quickly  if  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  In 
some  cases  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  young 
plants  of  Primula  through  the  first  winter  is  a 
stumbling-block,  but,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  and  in  rather  a  dry  condition,  they  will 
pass  through  the  winter  unhurt.  T. 


ANOTHER  PROTEST. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  can  thoroughly  sympathise  with  "  E.  X.," 
who  describes  so  graphically  the  treatment  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected  by  nurserymen,  and 
.shall  enumerate  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
I  consider  I  have  been  somewhat  similarly  ill- 
treated  in  a  way  that  was  particularly  annoying. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  a  certain  Magnolia 
on  which  I  had  set  my  heart,  and  when  going 
around  a  nursery  with  the  proprietor  I  made 
known  to  him  my  wants,  and  inquired  could  he 
supply  me  with  the  required  article  ?  He  said  at 
the  moment  he  was  sold  out  of  that  variety,  but  ex- 
pected a  consignment  in  a  short  time  from  the 
Continent,  and  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  recom- 
mended a  certain  other  variety  as  a  much  better  one 
than  what  I  required.  But  as  I  knew  both  varieties, 
and  also  naturally  knew  what  I  wanted  better  than 
he  could  be  expected  to  do,  I  declined  to  take  the 
plant  pointed  out  to  me.  Thus  the  matter  remained 
until  the  following  year,  when  I  wrote  to  the  same 
nursery  for  my  longed-for  Magnolia,  and  in  reply 
had  the  very  plant  which  a  year  before  I  had  ref u.ied 
to  take  packed  off  to  me.  I  was  so  annoyed  at  this 
impertinence  that  I  at  once  sent  back  the  plant,  and 
along  with  it  a  letter  of  indignant  remonstrance  at 
such  treatment.  The  next  instance  was  that  of  some 
specially-selected  shades  of  Clematis  of  the  lanu- 
ginosa type,  which  I  required  for  planting  out  in  a 
consers'atory,  and  for  which  I  wrote  to  another 
nursery.  As  the  proprietor  did  not  happen  to  have 
them  in  stock,  he  coolly  substituted  other  varieties, 
saying  he  was  quite  sure  I  would  find  those  sent 
would  suit  my  purpose,  and  that  they  were  newer 
and  better  varieties.  Need  I  say  these  plants  also 
had  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  return  journey. 

Then,  as  to  the  number  nuisance,  I  would  say  it 
is  sometimes  rather  irritating,  for  I  have  at  the 
present  moment  in  one  of  the  houses  several  plants, 
under  numbers  only,  wliich  I  wrote  for  two  years 


ago,  having  got  the  names  out  of  a  catalogue  which 
was  lent  to  me  for  a  day  or  two,  and  as  the  plants 
came  to  hand  with  only  a  number  affixed,  thus  they 
remain,  as  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  which  they 
were  without  writing  again  to  the  nursery  for  a 
catalogue.  In  one  case  I  had  to  write  to  a  foreign 
country  again,  as  the  plants  sent  from  a  nursery 
there  under  numbers  appeared  in  the  catalogue  with 
the  names  only. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  compensation-for-carriage  nui- 
sance, I  find  that  the  plants  which  are  most 
frequently  sent  to  me  for  that  generous  purpose  are 
such  choice  subjects  as  the  Winter  Heliotrope  and 
Anemone  japonica,  the  former  an  insidious  pest  I 
have  in  vain  tried  to  eradicate,  and  the  latter  a 
plant  I  would  willingly  give  my  benefactor  a  bushel 
of  if  he  would  kindly  relieve  me  of  its  unwelcome 
presence.  How  much  simpler  for  the  nurseryman  to 
add  a  duplicate  of  some  plant  ordered  than  to  rack 
his  brain  at  a  busy  season  to  try  and  find  out  the 
supposed  wants  of  his  victim. — One  op  the 
Injured. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  protest  with  "  E.  X." 

(p.  473),  and  to  supplement  his  remarks  with  one 
other.  I  protest  against  nurserymen  putting  into 
their  catalogxies  the  names  of  plants  they  have  not 
got.  I  have  frequently  sent  for  a  perhaps  not  very 
common  plant,  and  added  a  few  others  to  make  up 
an  order,  not  caring  to  send  for  a  single  plant.  I 
receive  all  but  the  only  one  I  really  want  with  the 
remark,  "  Regret  so-and-so  is  not  in  stock,"  Ought 
this  so  to  be  ?— A.  R. 
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PLATE  699. 

HERBACEOUS  PEONIES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  p.  decora  elatior, 

LOBATA,  and  ANEMONiEFLORA.*) 

Cultivators  of  hardy  plants  should  not  be  slow 
in  adding  as  many  of  these  charming  plants  to 
their  collections  as  they  can  gather  together,  as 
not  only  are  they  the  most  handsome  and  strik- 
ing amongst  outdoor  flowers  at  the  present  time, 
but  their  amenity  to  ordinary  garden  soil  gives 
the  grower  no  excuse  at  all  for  their  exclusion. 
Shade  as  well  as  full  sunshine  seem  to  bring  out 
the  natural  beauty  of  these  flowers.  We  have 
seen  them  in  the  wood,  or  on  the  border  of  the 
little  brook  shedding  a  rare  splendour  along  its 
banks,  and  giving  the  Preony  a  character  we 
rarely  see  when  grown  in  the  ordinary  flower 
border.  The  great  secret  in  growing  Pseonies 
successfully  is  no  doubt  a  good  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  with  liquid  manure 
at  intervals.  As  they  are  gross  feeders,  our 
plan  is  to  mulch  heavily  early  in  spring,  just  as 
the  young  shoots  are  beginning  to  peep  above 
ground,  keeping  them  well  watered  at  intervals 
during  the  summer  months  ;  indeed,  the  most 
robust  plants  we  ever  saw  were  in  such  a  low 
position  as  to  allow  of  their  being  deluged  with 
sewerage  water  at  regular  intervals.  One  thing 
to  be  guarded  against,  especially  with  the  Euro- 
pean species  and  officinalis  in  jiarticular,  is  deep 
planting,  as  if  planted  too  deeply  they  are  apt 
to  rot  even  after  having  grown  C  inches  or  more 
above  ground.  Preonies,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
SO  easily  increased,  either  by  division  or  seed, 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  scarcity  in  gar- 
dens where  there  is  plenty  of  space  that  can  be 
devoted  to  their  cultivation.  Where  opportu- 
nity offers  they  should  be  largely  planted  in  the 
park,  semi-wild  parts,  by  tlie  woodland  walks, 
&c.  The  effect  of  a  group  of  these,  well  clothed 
with  elegant  foliage  and  surnioinited  by  their 
numerous  large,  handsiime,  variously-coloured 
flowers,  is  very  fine,  and  has  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  generally  adopted.     Even  when  grown  in  full 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  in  Mr.  Barr's 
garden,  at  Tooting,  September  30,  1SS6,  and  printed  by  G. 
Severeyns. 
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shade  the  colours  are  very  bright,  and,  being  a 
fortnight  or  so  later,  succeed  those  in  the  open. 

The  followiug  are  short  descriptions  of  those 
figured  on  the  annexed  plate,  a  description  of 
the  albiflora  section  having  been  given,  with  a 
plate  of  Adrian,  a  few  months  ago  : — 

P.  DECORA. — This  is  a  very  liandsome  species, 
and,  as  Anderson  remarks,  well  marked  out  from  all 
the  others  by  the  elegant  stateliness  of  its  habit ; 
each  stalk  accompanied  by  its  horizontal  leaves 
diminishing  as  they  ascend,  and  terminated  by  its 


PEeonia  Blneneis  (P.  albiflora). 

flower,  supported  on  a  long  peduncle,  exhibits  some- 
what of  a  pyramidal  figure.  It  is  clearly  allied  to 
P.  arietina,  although  when  seen  growing  side  by 
side  with  that  species  the  distinction  is  wide  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  In  P.  decora  the  leaflets 
are  tripartite,  narrow,  oblong,  blunt,  and  hairy 
underneath  ;  flowers  medium-.'iized,  purple,  red,  or 
crimson.  P.  d.  var.  elatior,  well  represented  in  the 
accompanying  plate,  is  also  one  of  the  varieties  de- 
scribed by  Anderson.  It  was  first  seen  in  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Buckingham's  nursery,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  introduced  from  Holland.  The 
leaves  are  much  broader  than  in  the  type,  the  plant 
altogether  more  robust  in  habit  and  more  hairy. 

P.  D.  VAE.  Pallasi  has  narrow,  oblong  leaflets, 
flowers  very  large  and  open,  not  unlike  a  large 
Poppy,  deep  rich  crimson,  changing  to  a  bright  rose 
as  it  fades.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Kennedy,  who  received  the  seed  from  Pallas. 

P.  LOBATA  (a  coloured  illustration  of  which  will 
be  found  on  the  annexed  plate)  has  been  placed  as 
a  variety  under  P.  officinalis  by  Mr.  Baker.  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  distinct  as  a  garden  plant,  not 
only  in  its  dwarfer  habit,  its  narrower  and  more 
numerous  leaflets,  but  also  in  the  very  unusual  colour 
of  its  charming  flowers.  It  forms  an  erect  little 
bush  about  18  inches  high,  the  leaves  much  divided, 
and  slightly  hairy  underneath.  It  produces  nume- 
rous cup-shaped  flowers,  pale  rose-red,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow — a  very  unusual  colour  in  a  flower,  on 
which  account  it  is  very  interesting.  It  grows  freely 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  we  have  found  it  very 
useful  for  the  rockery,  in  the  spring  displaying  its 
purple  stems  and  flowers,  and  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  its  handsome  foliage. 

p.   OFFICINALI.S   AND    ITS    VARIETIES. 

The  numerous  florists'  P;eonies  we  jxjssess 
at  the  present  time,  excluding  of  course  P. 
Moutan  and  its  varieties,  have  nearly  all  been 
derived  from  the  variable  Chinese  P.  albiflora, 
a  species  extremely  fertile  in  variety  of  form 
and  no  less  so  in  range  of  colour,  almost  every 
conceivable  shade  of  rose,  crimson,  pink,  &c., 


as  well  as  many  shades  of  white,  being  abun- 
dantly represented.  Many  of  them  are  very 
fragrant,  and  in  some  few  we  have  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  Rose.  Although  both  numerous 
and  variable,  it  is  very  questionable  if  they  are 
so  widely  circulated  in  the  old  hardy  flower 
gardens  as  the  old  European  P.  oflicinalis  and 
its  varieties,  a  half  dozen  or  so  being  cultivated 
at  present,  antl  have  been  common,  we  are  told, 
in  almost  every  cottage  garden  in  England  since 
about  1580.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  now 
that  the  double  forms  of  this  species  are  the 
same  as  those  spoken  of  by  the  old  writers,  large 
clumps  of  many  of  which  may  be  seen  even  now 
in  the  places  that  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  good  old  plants  caused  by  the  bedding 
mania. 

P.  OFFICINALIS,  the  type,  is  perhaps  not  so 
common  in  gardens  as  it  might  be ;  it  is  not  so 
striking  as  the  varieties,  but  it  has  a  grace  of  its 
own  that  entitles  it  to  a  place  amongst  all  old 
flowers.  It  grows  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  high, 
stems  stout  and  one-flowered.  The  flowers  are  dark 
crimson,  overlapping  one  another,  and  nearly  or- 
bicular in  form ;  leaves  oblong,  narrow,  and  pointed, 
dark  green  above,  and  generally  very  pale  under- 
neath. It  begins  to  flower  about  the  middle  of 
May.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  said 
by  Turner  to  have  been  grown  in  our  gardens  as 
early  as  1562. 

P.  o.  anemonjEFLOEA  (see  the  accompanying 
plate)  is  a  handsome  flower,  crimson  shaded  ma- 
genta, and  slightly  flaked  with  purple.  There  is  also 
a  double  form,  very  desirable,  with  irregular  petals, 
not  unlike  a  double  Anemone,  but  twice  the  size. 

P.  o.  ALBICANS  (the  old  double  white  of  gardens) 
is  first  recorded  by  Tabernajmontanus  in  1590,  and 
must  have  come  into  cultivation  about  the  same 
time  as  the  double  red.  The  flowers  when  first 
open  are  of  a  delicate  pale  pink,  and  as  they  be- 
come older  are  almost  white  ;  it  is  not  so  free  as 
the  red-flowered  one,  but  will  be  found  a  useful 
companion  and  a  first-rate  plant  for  rockery  or 
woodland  walks,  &c.,  where  it  attains  extraordinary 
dimensions. 


Paaonia  tenuifoUa. 

P.  O.  VAE.  BLANDA. — The  leaflets  of  this  variety 
are  somewhat  narrower  than  in  rosea,  the  margins 
less  undulated,  and  of  an  uncommon  light  green 
colour,  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  typical  plant ;  the 
habit  is  much  more  spreading  than  in  the  variety 
rosea,  flower-stems  reddish,  flowers  blush-coloured, 
very  striking  and  fine. 

P.  o.  VAE.  CAENESCBNS  (the  double  flesh-coloured 
Pajony). — This  is  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  ane- 
monseflora,  the  newest  form  of  the  group  described 


here,  having  first  been  recorded  by  Morrison  about 
U')!M) ;  on  first  opening  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose 
colour,  and  as  they  advance  become  pale  flesh-col- 
oured. It  is  a  charming  plant,  and  should  be  in 
every  garden  as  a  companion  to  the  double  red, 
flowering  as  it  does  about  the  same  time. 

P.  o.  VAE.  EOSEA. — This  handsome  variety  is  said 
to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Sabine,  along  with 
blanda,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  but  no 
account  of  their  history  previous  to  this  has  been 
recorded ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  both  been 
there  for  a  considerable  time  previously:  The 
leaves  of  rosea  are  very  large,  leaflets  broad  and 
undulated,  blunt,  very  dark  green,  and  often  tinged 
with  red  on  the  margins  ;  the  prominent  ribs  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaflets  are  sparingly  covered 
with  longi.sh  hairs ;  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rose 
colour,  prod\iced  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those 
of  P.  Sabini,  in  ordinary  seasons  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

P.  o.  VAE.  EUBKA. — This  is  no  doubt  the  old 
double  red  of  gardens,  the  first  account  of  which 
we  have  in  Lobel's  "  Icones,"  15H1.  The  grand 
double  P:eonies  from  China,  magnificently  rich  and 
striking  as  they  are,  cannot  be  compared  with  this 
common  denizen  of  our  old  gardens.  It  has  long 
held  the  first  place  amongst  hardy  border  plants, 
and  is  likely  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  tendency 
of  fashion  for  single  flowers.  The  flowers  are  rich 
crimson,  very  large,  and  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  their  full 
glory. 

P.  o.  VAE.  Sabini. — It  appears  that  a  few  years 
previous  to  Anderson's  "Jlonograph  of  the  Pajonias," 
in  the  12th  number  of  the  Linnean  Transactions, 
the  single-flowered  P.  officinalis  had  become  so 
rare  in  gardens,  that  it  was  scarcely  known  to 
writers  of  that  period  ;  in  fact,  a  single-flowered 
form  was  not  believed  to  exist  in  a  living  state  until 
Mr.  Sabine  had  the  fortune  to  find  aplaut  inthecorner 
of  an  obscure  old  garden  in  Hertfordshire.  It  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  type,  the  flowers  exactly  cor- 
responding in  colour  to  those  of  the  double  red, 
opening  a  few  days  earlier,  and  not  lasting  nearly 
so  longin  bloom;  the  leaves  are  much  less  undulated 
than  the  type,  the  plant  being  more  robust  in  habit. 
The  above  represent  two  sections  of  this  charming 
genus,  oflicinalis  and  lobata  representing  the  section 
to  which  tenuifolia,  anomala,  Emodi,  peregrina, 
mollis,  and  paradoxa  belong,  and  decora  represent- 
ing corallina,  Russi,  Broteri,  triternata  (daurica), 
cretica,  and  arietina— aU  sufliciently  distinct  and 
handsome  as  to  make  them  a  desideratum  of  every 
grower  who  has  space  at  bis  disposal. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

X.  BAINBS. 

AOTUS  GRACILLIMA. 
In  this  we  have  one  of  the  numerous  hard-wooded 
New  Holland  plants  that  was  extensively  grown  for 
some  time  after  its  introduction,  but  which  has 
given  place  to  things  that  can  be  cultivated  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  skill  and  attention,  and  which 
are  quickly  got  up  from  the  seed-pan,  or  cutting- 
pot,  to  a  flowering  state.  For  some  time  after  this 
Actus  made  its  appearance  it  was  often  met  with 
in  competing  groups  at  exhibitions ;  so  used,  when 
represented  by  a  well-managed  specimen,  its  dis- 
tinct habit  of  growth  seldom  failed  to  make  it  an 
object  of  interest ;  but  its  pretty,  small.  Pea-shaped 
red  and  yellow  flowers,  though  produced  in  such 
profusion  as  to  literally  crowd  the  thread-like 
shoots  to  an  extent  that  is  seen  in  few  other  things, 
are  not  so  showy  as  those  of  many  plants  that  come 
from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  hence  it  is  now 
rarely  seen  on  the  exhibition  stage.  The  extremely 
elegant  habit  which  it  possesses  is  not  the  least  of 
its  merits.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
amongst  all  the  plants  that  are  subject  to  pot  culture 
any  that  surpass  it  in  this  respect.  When  strong 
and  in  good  condition,  the  annual  shoots  are  from  2 
feet  to  2h  feet  in  length,  though  no  thicker  than  fine 
whip-cord  ;  they  are  clothed  with  long,  very  narrow 
leaves,  and  droop  much  in  the  way  of  a  Kilmar- 
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nook  Willow.  To  this  drooping  habit  the  plant 
owes  much  of  its  distinct  and  elegant  appearance. 
Although  by  uo  means  a  plant  of  strong  and  vigor- 
ous habit,  it  nevertheless  grows  much  more  freely 
than  the  generality  of  hard-wooded  species,  and  is 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  unless  subjected  to 
neglect ;  with  ordinary  care  it  will  continue  to 
thrive  for  a  long  time.  This  combined  with  its 
distinct  character  makes  it  a  desirable  plant  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  where,  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate elegance  of  habit,  even  when  out  of  flower,  it 
is  attractive.  It  can  be  easily  struck  from  cuttings, 
which  if  taken  off  when  the  growth  is  half  matured 
in  tlie  latter  part  of  summer  seldom  fail  to  root. 
The  cuttings  should  consist  of  the  points  of  the 
shoots  about  2  inches  long,  and  may  be  put  1  inch 
apart  in  5-inch  or  G-inch  pots  filled  with  sand ; 
cover  with  a  propagating  glass,  and  keep  the  sand 
moderately  moist.  Stand  them  in  a  greenhouse 
and  shade  from  the  sun  until  their  base  is  callnsed, 
then  remove  them  to  a  house  or  pit  where  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  heat  is  kejjt  up,  and  during  the 
winter  they  will  make  roots.  In  spring  put  them 
singly  in  small  pots,  using  good  fibrous  peat, 
adding  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand  ;  it  will  be 
best  to  sift  the  peat  whilst  the  plants  are  small. 
Keep  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  standing  the 
pots  on  material  that  will  hold  a  little  moisture. 
Give  a  thin  shade  in  bright  weather,  but  plenty 
of  light,  admit  a  moderate  amount  of  air,  and 
sprinkle  overhead  with  the  syringe  daily.  Treated 
in  this  way  the  little  plants  will  make  progress. 
From  the  decided  inclination  which  the  shoots  of 
this  Aotus  have  to  droop  it  is  better  to  grow  it 
in  the  form  of  low  standards  about  15  inches  or 
18  inches  high ;  consequently  the  leading  shoots 
should  not  be  stojiped  in  the  manner  usually 
done  with  plants  of  more  erect  habit.  Instead 
of  this  secure  each  to  a  thin  stick  until  the  re- 
quisite height  is  attained,  after  which  pinch  out 
the  points  to  induce  them  to  branch  out. 

During  the  summer  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
shift.  Four-inch  pots  will  be  about  the  right  size. 
Use  sifted  peat  similar  to  that  in  which  the  little 
plants  were  first  placed.  After  this  second  potting, 
continue  to  keep  in  a  genial  growing  temperature 
until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  new  soil ;  when  more 
air  may  be  given,  discontinue  the  use  of  fire-heat,  and 
cease  shading  and  syringing.  Through  the  winter 
a  temperature  of  about  45«  in  the  night  should  be 
kept  up,  as  young  stock  of  this,  as  of  most  other 
plants  that  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
do  not  move  so  freely  when  the  spring  comes  round 
if  allowed  to  be  too  cold  in  winter.  In  the  spring  a 
little  before  the  growth  begins,  cut  the  shoots  back 
to  within  about  2  inches  of  where  they  spring,  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  growth  is  moving  freely,  give 
pots  two  sizes  larger.  Now  use  the  peat  unsifted  ; 
pot  moderately  firm,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  some- 
what close  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  the  roots 
begin  to  enter  the  new  soil.  Shade  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  and  encourage  growth  through 
the  summer  by  keeping  the  material  on  which  the 
pots  are  stood  and  the  floor  moist.  Syringe  in  the 
afternoons  when  the  house  is  closed,  which  should 
be  done  early  enough  to  shut  in  the  sun-heat  that 
is  so  imijortant  an  agent  in  helping  the  free  de- 
velopment of  the  shoots.  There  must  be  no  attempt 
at  shoot-stopping  in  the  way  usually  practised  with 
most  hard-wooded  subjects,  further  than  if  tlicre 
happens  to  be  odd  branches  that  take  an  undue 
lead  so  as  to  outgrow  the  remainder,  they  may  have 
their  points  pinched  out ;  but  whatever  requires 
doing  in  this  respect  must  be  attended  to  early  in 
the  season,  otherwise  the  requisite  balance  in  the 
strength  of  the  shoots  will  not  be  secured.  All  in 
the  way  of  .stakes  and  ties  that  will  be  required  by 
the  plants,  or,  in  fact,  that  is  admissible,  is  a  stick 
to  support  the  main  stem,  leaving  the  brandies  to 
assume  their  natural  drooping  form.  Winter  as  be- 
fore. As  already  said,  this  Aotus  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  so  that  if  all  goes  well,  the  little  plants 
may  be  expected  to  flower  in  May.  Even  in  this 
small  state  they  are  efltective.  Whilst  in  bloom  keep 
them  cool  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  so  as  to  prolong 
the  flowering  period.  After  the  bloom  has  faded 
shorten  the  shoots  back  to  within  2  inclies  of  where 
they  were  cut  to  last  year,  and  encourage  the  plants 


to  break  by  syringing  and  keeping  them  in  a  grow- 
ing temperature.  When  they  have  broken  and  the 
young  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  move  into 
pots  about  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have 
already  occupied  ;  treat  as  advised  for  the  preceding 
summer,  and  winter  as  before.  Again  in  sjjring  after 
they  ha\'e  bloomed,  shorten  the  shoots,  and  give  ad- 
ditional root-room  as  required.  By  following  this 
treatment  the  plants  may  be  expected  to  last  for 
many  years,  increasing  in  size  and  in  their  annual 
display  of  bloom.  Though,  as  already  said,  this 
Aotus  is  wanting  in  the  showy  appearance  of  its 
(lowers  individually,  it  is  always  effective ;  even  when 
out  of  bloom  its  slender,  pendulous  shoots  afford  a 
contrast  to  everything  else  with  which  it  may  hap- 
pen to  be  associated. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  about  its  require- 
ments in  respect  to  water  ;  although,  in  connnon 
with  other  hard-wooded  greenhouse  species,  it  will 
not  bear  neglect  in  this  matter,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  ticklish  subject  to  deal  with,  provided  the 
two  extremes  of  allowing  the  soil  to  get  unreason- 
ably dry  or  of  saturating  it  with  water  are  avoided. 
With  fair  attention  it  seldom  gets  out  of  condilion. 


A  climber  from  Nice. — You  would  kindly 
oblige  me  in  naming  the  climbing  plant  sent  here- 
with. It  is  a  very  large  creeper:  the  tree  it  strangles 
is  quite  overhung  with  its  golden  garlands.  I  send 
also  a  very  bad  photograph  of  a  flowering 
Doryanthes  (?)— flower  brilliant  scarlet  without, 
white  inside.  I  hope  to  send  you  a  better  one  soon. 
— E.  KoTSCHOUBEY,  MUa  Mmitlioron,  Xice. 

*,j*  The  strangler  is  a  very  beautiful  one — 
Pjignonia. — Ed. 

Vitig  heterophylla  variegata. — This  slender 
growing  A'^ine  is  occasionally  seen  bedded  out 
during  the  summer  months,  but  perhaps  the  most 
useful  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied  is  as  a 
foliage  plant  grown  into  neat  little  specimens  and 
kept  under  glass.  If  stopped  once  or  twice  during 
its  earlier  stages  and  secured  to  a  single  stick  it  will 
assume  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  habit,  and  is  then 
very  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  varie- 
gation of  the  foliage  is  most  irregular,  some  leaves 
being  nearly  all  gi-een,  but  most  of  them  are  beauti- 
fully mottled  and  marked  in  different  ways  with 
white,  many  of  the  younger  ones  being  almost 
entirely  of  this  latter  hue,  while  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots  being  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  purplish 
)iink  is  cnnsjiicuous  against  the  light-coloured 
foliaa'e.  This  Vine  is,  like  the  rest  of  its  class, 
deciduous,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  dormant  condition 
in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  and  if  started 
in  a  gentle  heat  in  early  sjiring  will  soon  be  in  full 
leaf.  Propagation  Is  effected  by  means  of  the 
young  shoots,  that  strike  readily  enough  if  taken  off 
at  a  joint,  and  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  a  propagating  case  soon  form  roots. — H.  P. 

Sea  sand  for  plants. — There  seems  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  about  using  sea  sand  for  plant.s, 
yet  I  have  used  it  for  all  jiurposos  for  which  sand  is 
required.  I  never  take  tlie  trouble  to  wash  it,  but 
use  it  just  as  it  comes  from  the  coast  with  the 
water  dripping  out  of  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  I 
had  a  lot  of  seedling  Ciiu*rarias  planted  under  a 
north  wall,  in  about  one-half  sea  sand  and  burnt 
earth  on  a  solid  clay  foundation.  They  were  put 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  being  the 
surplus  of  what  I  had  after  potting  oft'  the  seedlings. 
Thev  grew  very  strongly,  and  after  throwing  away 
a  lot  of  Coleuses  in  autumn  I  lifted  about  four 
dozen,  and  as  a  load  of  sand  was  received  on  the 
same  day,  I  used  the  wet  sand  to  mix  with  the 
potting  soil.  I  potted  them  into  this  mixture,  and 
I  never  saw  a  finer  lot  of  plants.  They  were  put 
into  8-inch  pots  and  afterwards  into  10-inch  and  12- 
iuch  pots.  The  leaves  resembled  those  of  Rhubarb, 
and  the  heads  of  bloom  were  neai'ly  3  feet  across, 
and  would  have  been  more  if  they  had  been  tied 
out.  Being  only  a  mile  from  the  beach,  it  only  costs 
2s.  per  load,  and  I  have  used  over  a  dozen  loads  to 
dier  into  flower  borders  to  lighten  them,  and  as  the 
soil  wns  very  heavy  I  used  it  in  summer  when 
bedding  out.  I  put  sand  all  round  Iresines,  Lobelias, 
and  all  fine-rooting  bedding  plants.    I  also  used  it 


to  strike  cuttings  of  all  greenhouse  stuff,  and  for 
striking  Iresines  and  Coleuses  nothing  is  better.  I 
used  about  half  sand  and  half  Cocoa  fibre.  I  have 
also  grown  Gloxinias  and  Begonias  in  it.  I  .see 
"J.  M.,  Gharmouth,  Dorset,"  says  that  it  killed  a  lot 
of  his  plants,  but,  except  two  or  three  Coleuses  and 
about  half  a  dozen  other  miscelUineousplants,  I  never 
lost  any.  When  I  examined  those  that  died  with 
me  I  found  that  they  were  all  water-logged,  so  that 
I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  sand 
or  the  careless  watering.  I  trust  othercorrespondents 
will  give  their  experience,  as  I  think  many  do  not  use 
it  because  they  are  afraid  it  will  do  harm.  When 
at  Messrs.  Cannell's  at  Swanley  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
lot  of  it,  and  they  say  they  always  use  it. — Nemo. 


GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

These  are  by  no  means  common,  as  many  gardens 
may  be  visited  without  finding  one  of  them  ;  they 
are,  nevertheless,  showy  plants,  and  should  be  grown 
in  every  greenhouse.  Azaleas  are  noted  for  their 
attractive  flowers,  but  these  Rhododendrons  are  far 
in  advance  of  the  best  of  the  Azaleas  in  the  beauty 
of  their  chaste  and  gorgeous  blossoms,  and  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  many  of  the  Rhododendron 
flowers  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  flower  in  the 
garden.  When  in  bloom  aljout  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide they  are  very  beautiful.  I  am  greatly 
astonished  that  they  are  not  more  plentiful,  as  there 
is  much  space  and  attention  given  to  many  plants 
not  one  quarter  so  valuable.  If  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  highest  classes  of  greenhouse  flowers 
would  obtain  half-a-dozen  of  these  Rhododendrons 
and  see  them  bloom  once,  large  additions  would 
soon  be  made  to  their  stock,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  their  merits.  The  following  are  all 
charming  sorts  :  R.  fragrantissimum,  flowers  pure 
white,  deliciously  fragrant ;  R.  Pink  Beauty,  flowers 
of  a  delicate  pink  colour ;  R,  f  ulgens,  fiery  crimson, 
compact  growth,  very  effective;  R.  Countess  of 
Haddington,  large  blush  white  flowers  ;  R.  Daviesi, 
magnificent  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-red  colour ; 
R.  jasminiflorum,  very  free  blooming,  white, 
fragrant,  excellent  for  bouquet-making;  R.  Jenkinsi, 
flowers  very  large,  funnel-shaped,  snowy  white, 
very  beautiful ;  H.  Rosalind,  compact  habit,  delicate 
pink  flowers,  charming.  There  are  many  others 
equally  good,  but  the  above  would  readily  give  so 
much  satisfaction  to  anyone  as  to  fully  establish 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  in  their  favour.  They 
may  all  be  grown  very  successfully  in  pots.  Now 
is  the  time  to  repot  them.  Do  not  give  them  too 
much  root  room,  but  they  may  always  be  safely 
transferred  into  pots  2  inclies  larger  than  those  they 
previously  occupied.  They  do  not  require  to  be 
potted  every  year,  and  if  carefully  potted  now  they 
may  not  require  this  attention  again  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  pots  cannot  be  too  carefully 
drained.  The  potting  mixture  should  consist  of 
two  parts  peat,  one  of  loam,  and  one  of  sand.  When 
the  plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  every 
particle  of  the  loose  soil  that  docs  not  contain  any 
roots  should  be  removed,  but  the  roots  must  not  be 
broken.  Pot  very  firmly,  ramming  the  soil  all 
round  carefully  with  a  blunt-pointed  stick.  Use 
the  soil  moderately  dry  and  water  thoroughly  soon 
afterwards.  As  soon  as  potted  it  is  important  that 
the  roots  and  shoots  make  free  growth,  and  to  assist 
them  in  this,  place  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
where  the  temperature  is  about  TO".  A  vinery  not 
too  far  advanced  is  a  good  place  for  them,  as  they 
are  benefited  by  a  little  shade  at  first  and  until  the 
growths  have  developed  considerably,  but  they 
should  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  when  the 
buds  begin  to  form,  and  during  the  autumn  months 
they  .should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  altogether, 
the  main  points  necessary  to  secure  abundance  of 
bloom  being  a  luxuriant  growth  in  the  first  place, 
and  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  afterwards. 
Badly-ripened  %vood  will  never  produce  many  or 
good  blooms.  The  foliage  is  apt  to  harbour  insects 
at  times,  but  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  when  the 
plants  are  making  their  growth  will,  as  a  rule,  keep 
them  clean  and  healthy.  Cambeian. 


Sweet-scented    Kbcdodtndrons.— A    great 
many  greenhouse   Rhododendrons  have  their  bios 
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soms  more  or  less  scented,  but  those  in  which  that 
character  is  the  most  pronounced  arc  a  few  hybrid 
varieties  claiming  parentage  either  from  K.  oiliatum 
or  R.  Edgeworthi.  The  progeny  of  this  last  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  tlieir  blossoms,  and 
include  among  their  number  R.  I'rincess  Alice,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  II.  ciliatum  and  Edge- 
worthi; Sesterianum,  between  this  last  and  R. 
formosum  or  Gibsoni.  A  gi'cat  many  varieties  raised 
between  R.  Edgeworthi  and  the  twiggy  growing  R. 
multiflorum  are  as  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of 
their  blossoms  as  for  their  free-tlowcring  qualities. 
The  hybrids  raised  from  R.  Veitchianum,  beautiful 
though  they  be,  are  not  so  fragrant  as  those  above 
mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  beauty  of  its  blos- 
soms, this  species  (R.  Veitchianum)  is  surpassed  by 
none,  as  in  the  best  variety  the  blooms  are  large, 
very  wax-like  in  texture,  and  pure  white  in  colour, 
except  a  yellowish  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
petal.  The  edges  of  the  flowers,  too,  are  beautifully 
crimped.  In  this  respect  they  vary  greatly ;  indeed, 
there  is  a  variety  (hevigatum)  with  the  edges  of  the 
petals  smooth,  but  it  is  not  so  attractive  a  flower  as 
the  other.  Seedlings  of  these  different  Rliododen- 
drons  vary  considerably  in  their  ornamental  quali- 
ties, some  lieing  in  this  respect  much  superior  to 
others,  so  that  in  order  to  increase  the  finest  type  it 
is  necessary  to  propagate  it  by  cuttings  or  grafts. — 

H.  r. 

Lemon-scented  Verbena. — This  is  a  favourite 
plant  with  many.  It  is  frequently  grown  in  pots, 
and  a  few  specimens  of  it  are  very  useful  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  it  also  succeeds  well  in  the  open 
air  in  summer.  It  should  be  planted  against  a  wall 
or  in  a  very  sheltered  sunny  position.  I  know  of 
several  large  wall  specimens  which  have  been  cut 
down  lately  or  during  the  last  winter  by  the  frost, 
and  as  it  is  not  quite  hardy  it  should  be  protected 
when  left  out  all  winter,  but  although  some  of  the 
branches  may  appear  dead  —in  fact,  may  be  quite 
dead — for  a  considerable  distance  down,  the  roots 
are  more  difficult  to  kill,  and  the  plants  should  never 
be  thrown  .away  as  dead  in  spring  until  they  fail  to 
show  life  in  summer. — J.  MulU. 

Capsicums  and  Chillies. — It  seems  strange  at 
a  time  when  ornamental  fruit-bearing  plants  are  so 
much  sought  after  that  these  are  so  little  cultivated 
in  this  country.  In  scarcely  one  garden  in  twenty, 
with  abundance  of  glass,  is  little  or  any  attention 
devoted  to  these  truly  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful, 
plants.  They  were  more  generally  grown  by  the 
old  gardeners,  and  even  within  living  memory  most 
gardens  with  a  few  frames  contained  some  pots  of 
Capsicums,  and  nice  specimens  they  frequently 
were.  They  well  repay  a  little  extra  care.  I  suppose 
novelties  have  thrust  them  aside.  A  spur  would 
be  put  to  their  popularity  if  at  flower  shows  prizes 
were  offered  for,  say,  twelve  pots  of  not  less  than  six 
kinds.  I  submit  this  to  the  committees  of  horticul- 
tural exhibitions;  I  am  sure  it  would  be  an  inte- 
resting and  attractive  feature.  In  America,  where 
they  are  largely  grown,  many  varieties  are  obtain- 
able, yielding  fruits  varying  in  size  from  a  large 
barley-corn  up  to  a  goose's  egg,  crimson,  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  bi-coloured,  but  I  always  think  the  reds 
most  attractive  ;  it  is,  however,  perhaps  a  matter  of 
taste.  I  apprehend  that,  although  treated  as  annuals, 
most  or  all  are  perennials  in  the  Tropics.  I  have 
kept  them  for  three  years,  and  generally  keep  them 
over  the  second,  the  advantage  of  which  is  their 
fruiting  so  much  earlier.  Such  plants  I  have  now 
with  half-grown  fruit  on  them,  while  this  year's 
seedlings  are  not  even  yet  showing  bloom.  Of 
course,  they  can  only  be  wintered  in  a  stove,  but 
everyone  possessing  such  a  structure  should  find 
room  for  a  tew  specimens,  and  their  sight  will  be 
gratified  with  the  handsome  fruits  for  months. — 
J.  M.,  Chariiiindh,  Dorset. 

Manure  water  for  Camellia?. — On  reading 
the  article  in  TilE  GARDEN  (p.  4(J2)  on  "Manure 
water  for  Camellias,"  by  "  Hortus,"  it  brought  to 
mind  a  few  facts  in  my  own  experience  in  this 
matter,  llpcm  taking  charge  of  the  gardens  belong- 
ing to  a  gentleman  in  the  midland  counties  some 
years  ago,  I  found  in  the  collection  of  plants  a 
Camellia  reticulata.  This  was  thought  a  good  deal 
of   by  my  employer,  and  I  was  told   that   it  had 


produced  "  four  large  flowers  all  open  at  the  same 
time."  I  was  rather  amused  at  the  statement,  but 
said  nothing,  as  it  was  very  plain  that  the  plant 
could  be  made  to  produce  better  results.  It  was  a 
lanky,  straggling  plant,  and  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  "to  take  out  the  terminal  buds  in  order  to  get 
shoots  to  break  from  the  old  wood.  It  was  very 
much  potbound,  but  I  determined  not  to  repot  it, 
but  see  what  could  be  done  by  the  use  of  stimulating 
food  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure.  The  way  I  made 
this  was  by  pouring  large  quantities  of  water  upon 
the  manure  in  the  stable  manure  pit,  and  allowing 
the  liquid  to  flow  into  a  catch-pit  outside.  This  was 
used  diluted  with  water  at  a  strength  of  about  one 
gallon  to  four  of  water,  and  the  plant  was  always 
watered  with  this  when  dry  till  its  growth  was 
completed.  It  threw  out  shoots  from  the  old  wood 
even  beyond  my  expectations,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  became  a  well  furnished  plant, 
and  instead  of  pro.lucing  four  blooms  "  all  open  at 
the  same  time,"  there  were  two  dozen  all  open  at 
once.  I  believe  that  many  Camellias  are  ruined 
from  overpotting  and  subsequent  injudicious  water- 
ing.— R.  Lloyd,  Itrookn-ood. 


THE  CALCEOLARIA. 


Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  over  a  period  of 
but  thirty  years  can  contemplate  with  satisfactiontlie 
great  improvement  made  in  that  time  in  this  very 
showy  greenhouse  plant.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Kinghorn,  now  of  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  was 
an  industrious  raiser  of  new  varieties,  and  sent  out 
many  which  were  great  improvements  on  the  old 
form's,  under  name,  for  at  that  time  when  a  distinct 
and  good  variety  was  produced  it  was  proijagated 
at  once  by  division  of  the  plant,  and  a  good  stock 
was  obtained  the  first  season.  Another  very  intel- 
ligent cultivator  was  Mr.  Joseph  Plant,  of  Cheadle, 
in  Staffordshire ;  he  was  also  a  raiser  of  seedling 
forms,  and  produced  a  type  with  distinctly  striped 
flowers,  but  at  that  time  the  plant  grew  very  tall 
and  the  striped  varieties  were  no  exception.  In 
Scotland  the  prevailing  type  had  golden  yellow 
flowers  of  excellent  form,  densely  spotted  with  red, 
crimson,  or  maroon.  There  were  also  selfs  of  many 
colours  which  have  been  improved  through  succes- 
sive seasons,  until  the  latest  improvements  exhibited 
at  the  recent  flower  shows,  notably  by  Mr.  James, 
of  Farnham  Royal,  have  eclipsed  anything  hitherto 
seen  in  cultivation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
improvement  can  go  on  so  rapidly  in  the  future  as 
it  has  done  in  the  past,  nor  does  it  .seem  to  be 
necessary,  as  the  standard  of  perfection  has  almost 
been  attained.  The  plants  now  in  cultivation  are 
of  dwarf,  compact  habit.  The  heads  of  bloom  are 
very  large,  and  the  flowers  possess  the  requisite 
properties  of  good  form,  size,  richness,  and  diversity 
of  colouring.  The  set  of  twelve  plants  which  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace  con- 
tained the  best  examples  of  culture  ever  seen  in 
London.  The  individual  specimens  were  of  large 
size,  and  the  well-formed,  richly  coloured  flowers 
were  2i  inches  in  diameter.  One  had  flowers  of  a 
rich  deep  yellow,  densely  dotted  and  spotted 
cinnamon-red  ;  others  yellow,  blotched  maroon ; 
primrose,  lightly  spotted  crimson ;  yellow,  spar- 
ingly spotted  with  red  ;  crimson-scarlet,  and 
yellow  self-coloured  flowers.  How  are  such  hand- 
some specimens  produced  ?  is  a  question  many 
persons  have  asked.  In  the  first  place,  a  good  strain 
of  seeds  must  be  obtained.  Mr.  James  has,  by 
careful  selection  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
brought  the  Calceolaria  to  its  present  state  of 
excellence.  He  also  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  his  plants.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  now  or  in  June  and  July ;  they  are  of 
very  small  size,  and  a  packet  obtained  from 
the  seed  shops  is  so  minute,  that  a  care- 
less person,  in  opening  the  packet,  has  jerked 
all  the  seeds  out  of  it,  and  innocently  insisted  that 
it  never  contained  any.  A  5-inch  pot  is  the  right 
size  for  an  ordinary  half-crown  packet  of  seeds. 
The  pot  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  ordinary  potting  soil. 
The  half-inch  on  the  top  must  be  finished  up  with 
finely-sifted  sandy  soil  and  made  quite  level ;  on 
this  sow  the  seeds,  and  just  sprinkle  over  them  some 


fine  sand.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  top  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition, 
for  if  it  should  become  over  dry  during  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds,  probably  tlie  whole  of  them 
would  perish.  I  generally  place  the  pot  containing 
the  seeds  in  a  hand-glass  or  frame,  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wall  or  fence,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  the 
action  of  the  sun.  When  the  tiny  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  be  pricked  out,  a  dozen  of  them 
may  be  planted  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  when  the  leaves 
of  these  pretty  well  cover  the  surface  they  may 
again  be  potted  off,  three  into  the  same  sized  pot, 
to  be  again  repotted  with  one  in  a  pot.  After  this 
they  grow  very  freely  when  the  conditions  are  fa- 
vourable to  their  perfect  development;  and  those 
conditions  are,  first,  good  potting  soil,  composed  of 
three  parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
one  part  decayed  stable  manure,  and  a  little  turfy 
peat.  The  plants  must  also  be  kept  steadily  grow- 
ing in  a  greenhouse,  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and 
shaded  lightly  from  the  mid-day  sun.  The  plants 
must  bo  repotted  before  they  become  in  the  least 
root-bound.  They  like  ample' ventilation,  but  if  the 
wind  is  high  and  dry  the  ventilators  must  not  be 
opencrl  on  that  side  f'rom  which  the  wind  blows,  as 
a  high,  drying  wind  causes  the  leaves  to  flag  as  if 
the  plants  were  suffering  from  want  of  water.  This 
is  another  thing  that  must  not  happen,  because  a 
plant  that  suffers  from  over-dryness  once  will  never 
make  such  a  perfect  specimen  as  if  this  had  not  taken 
place;  but  if  this  should  occur  more  than  once, 
•the  probability  of  successful  results  is  very  remote. 
B'urther,  any  "j)lants  that  receive  a  check  to  their 
growth  are"  almost  sure  to  become  infested  with 
green-fly  sooner  than  those  that  are  kept  in  a  healthy 
growing  state.  In  fact,  it  must  be  noted  here  that 
no  plant  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
green-fly,  which  would  render  the  plants  worthless 
if  not  "constantly  destroyed  by  fumigating  with 
Tobacco  smoke.  Besides  the  raising  of  plants  from 
seeds,  they  can  readily  be  propagated  from  rooted 
offsets.  These  are  obtained  by  placing  the  plants 
when  they  are  past  flowering  into  a  cool  pit  or 
frame  ;  some  good  compost  may  be  placed  over  the 
bare  stems,  and  roots  will  speedily  [rash  out  from 
the  part  of  the  stem  nearest  the  leaves.  Whenever 
these  roots  are  formed  the  plants  may  be  divided, 
and  the  small  portions  be  repotted  into  3-inch  or 
■l-inch  pots.  At  one  time  nearly  all  the  plants 
grown  in  gardens  were  propagated  in  this  way,  but 
they  are  not  so  free  in  growth,  nor  do  they  make 
such  handsome  specimens  as  seedlings  do. 

J.  Douglas. 


Bosfcisea  linophylla.— This  is  a  pretty  plant, 
belonging  to  the  Leguminosre  family,  and  is  remark- 
able alike  for  its  gi-ace  and  elegance  as  for  its 
profusion  of  blossoms.  It  is  of  very  slender  habit, 
and  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  shape 
of  a  good-sized  specimen,  with  the  centre  branches 
secured  to  a  stake  and  the  others  allowed  to  hang 
down  naturally.  In  this  way  the  lesser  shoots  will 
droop  as  much  as  those  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  and 
will  be  now  clothed  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  with  bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are  Pea- 
shaped,  rather  small,  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  by  no  means  densely 
arranged  on  the  branches.  This  Bossiaja  is  a  native 
of  South-west  Australia,  aud  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  to  Chorozemas  and  similar  subjects  will 
suit  it  perfectly.  Cuttings  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  strike,  but  as  a  set-off  to  this  seeds  may  often  be 
obtained.— H.  P. 

Kenncdya  Marryatae.- One  great  merit  is 
certainly  jiosscssed  by  this  beautiful  greenhouse 
climber,"  \iz.,  that  of  continuous  flowering,  for,  pro- 
vided the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition  ami  not 
too  much  restricted,  it  will  grow  and  flower  nearly 
all  the  year.  It  is  certainly  a  climber  that  should 
be  made  a  note  of  where  a  selection  of  these  plants 
is  required,  for,  in  addition  to  its  free-flowering 
quality,  it  is  altogether  of  easy  culture.  Cuttings 
are  not  difiicult  to  strike  it  formed  of  the  young 
shoots  at  this  season,  selecting  for  the  purpose  those 
with  short  joints  rather  than  the  more  vigorous 
ones.  Seeds,  too,  often  ripen,  and  though  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  are  more  floriferous  in  their 
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earlier  stages,  seedlings,  generally  speaking,  grow 
more  quickly,  which  last  is  an  advantage  in  the 
case  o£  a  climbing  plant.  If  in  rather  a  hot  situa- 
tion near  the  roof,  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which,  once 
they  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  foliage,  are  difficult 
to  eradicate. — H.  P. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove.— Clerodendron  Balfouei. — The  value 
of  this  Clerodendron  for  decoration  can  scarcely 
be  overrated,  especially  when  the  length  of  time 
during  which,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  plants, 
a  succession  of  its  flowers  can  be  had  is  taken 
into  account.  By  starting  some  early  in  the  year, 
with  others  to  follow,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom 
from  the  beginning  of  April  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
summer.  Moderate-sized  examples,  such  as  can  be 
grown  in  13-inch  or  14-inch  pots,  are  the  most 
useful.  A  well-managed  plant  in  a  pot  of  this  size 
will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  flowers.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  confine  the  specimens  to  this  size,  as 
the  plant  will  bear  cutting  closely  in  after  flowering 
and  much  of  the  old  soil  being  shaken  away.  By 
this  means  new  material  can  be  given  it  annually. 
Plants  of  the  size  named,  as  they  go  out  of  flower, 
may  have  their  shoots  cut  back  to  within  4  inches 
or  5  inches  of  the  base.  This  Clerodendron  is  a 
remarkably  free  grower.  If  after  being  shortened 
back  it  is  placed  in  moderate  stove  heat  and  syringed 
overhead  daily,  it  will  break  in  a  fortnight,  when  the 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  a 
good  portion  of  the  old  soil  removed.  Such  as  are  in 
pots  of  the  size  above  named,  and  that  are  required 
to  be  kept  in  this  size,  may  have  half  or  more  of  the 
old  material  taken  away,  removing  the  long  strag- 
gling roots  that  will  have  found  their  way  down  to 
the  drainage.  Repot  in  good  turfy  loam,  to  which 
add  about  one-fifth  of  rotten  manure  and  some 
sand ;  pot  firmly,  and  stand  them  in  a  house  or 
light  pit  where  a  free  growing  temperature  is  main- 
tained. The  young  shoots  should  be  trained  to  thin 
strings,  secured  to  the  roof  in  a  way  that  will  keep 
their  points  upward.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
shoots  is  present,  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  stop- 
ping, as,  if  the  plants  are  strong,  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  will  require  reducing.  Examples  of  the 
size  named  are  better  with  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
strong  growths  than  if  consisting  of  more  and  weaker. 
The  object  is  to  get  them  as  strong  as  possible, 
with  the  wood  hard  and  short-jointed.  To  secure 
this  they  must  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  as 
soon  as  the  roots  have  got  fairly  hold  give  manure 
water  every  other  time  the  soil  requires  moistening. 
Admit  a  moderate  amount  of  air  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  syringe  freely  at  closing  time.  By 
following  this  course  as  the  plants  go  out  of  flower 
with  half  a  dozen  specimens,  a  lengthened  succes- 
sion of  flowers  may  be  relied  on  next  year. 

IxORAS. — Where  there  is  a  regular  demand  for 
choice  cut  flowers  there  are  few  things  that  are 
more  useful  than  Ixoras,  provided  the  plants  are 
well  grown.  If  in  indifferent  condition  they  are 
of  little  use,  as  in  place  of  blooming  more  or  less 
through  the  autumn  season,  as  I.  coccinea  will  when 
well  cared  for,  and  giving  separate  crops  of  flowers, 
as  most  of  the  seedling  varieties  do,  they  make  only 
a  meagre  display  for  a  short  time  in  the  summer. 
The  essentials  to  success  are  a  good  light  house  to 
grow  them  in,  with  sufficient  heating  power  to  keep 
the  temperature  well  up  in  winter,  no  stint  of  jjot 
room  and  regular  attention  in  keeping  down  insects, 
which,  if  once  they  get  a  footing,  increase  apace. 
In  respect  to  re-potting,  it  is  not  well  to  confine  the 
operation  to  some  particular  period,  such  as  often 
practised  with  plants  of  many  kinds.  If  several 
small  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  Ixora,  all  of 
one  age  and  alike  in  condition,  are  taken  in  hand,  it 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  that  some  will  out- 
grow the  others  to  an  extent  that  does  not  usually 
occur  with  most  things.  This  is  more  apparent  in 
I.  coccinea  than  any  of  the  other  species  or  in  the 
numerous  hybrids  now  in  cultivation ;  when  it  hap- 
pens either  with  young  plants  or  others  that  have 
attained  more  size,  but  are  not  full  grown  speci- 
mens, more  room  should  at  once  be  given,  as  if  the 
roots  get  pot-bound  the  growth  immediately  feels 


the  effects  by  becoming  weak  and  stunted,  in  which 
case  it  is  difficult  to  afterwards  get  the  plants  to 
move  freely.  To  grow  Ixoras  successfully  they  re- 
quire to  be  pushed  along  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  existence,  giving  them  larger  pots  proportion- 
ate to  the  size  they  attain  than  almost  any  other 
stove  flowering  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  shift  any  that  need  it, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  roots  to  get  fully 
hold  of  the  soil ;  this  they  will  do  even  much  later 
on  than  this,  provided  enough  warmth  is  given 
them  during  the  autumn.  The  best  fibrous  peat 
with  a  moderate  addition  of  sand  is  the  only 
material  I  should  care  to  give  them ;  the  hard,  close- 
textured  peat  that  has  had  Heather  growing  on  it 
is  wholly  unsuitable  for  Ixoras.  In  this  kind  of 
soil  I  never  saw  them  make  half  the  growth  that 
they  should.  Rather  than  use  peat  of  this  descrip- 
tion I  would  pot  them  in  good  turfy  loam  with 
plenty  of  vegetable  fibre  in  it,  shaking  out  half  the 
earthy  matter  before  using  it.  Few  plants  are  so 
persistent  in  pushing  their  roots  down  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots  amongst  the  drainage,  and  in  removing 
this  more  than  ordinary  care  should  be  used  so  as 
not  to  injure  them.  With  care  in  this  respect 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  potting  such  as  want 
it,  even  if  there  is  a  crop  of  flowers  on  them  nearly 
ready  to  open,  as  if  the  roots  are  not  disturbed  more 
than  is  necessary  it  will  have  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  bloom.  Pot  moderately  firm,  give  a  little 
shade  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  close  and  fairly  moist  afterwards. 

Callicaepa  purpurea. — Though  this  plant  is 
seldom  met  with,  it  is  one  of  the  most  efl'ective  of 
all  the  berry-bearing  kinds.  Its  flexible  shoots, 
when  laden  with  their  highly  coloured  fruit,  are 
very  effective  when  used  in  a  cut  state  with  Ferns 
or  other  green  foliage,  and  the  plant  is  equally 
attractive  during  the  lengthened  period  that  the 
beiTies  remain  fresh  on  it.  Cuttings  that  were 
struck  some  time  ago  and  have  since  been  put  into 
little  pots  should,  as  these  become  moderately  filled 
with  roots,  be  moved  into  others  from  8  inches  to 
d  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  will  grow  in  either 
peat  or  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  some  manure 
added.  Stop  the  shoots  so  far  as  seems  necessary 
to  ensure  a  sufficiently  close  condition  of  growth ; 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  plants  too  dwarfed, 
as  they  look  better  when  allowed  to  grow  to  about 
2  feet  or  2J  feet  in  height.  Ordinary  stove  tempera- 
ture, with  a  moderately  humid  atmosphere  and  air 
in  like  quantity  as  given  to  other  occupants  of  the 
stove,  will  answer  for  them.  Use  the  syringe  freely 
every  day,  and  stand  the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass. 
Old  specimens  cut  back  freely  after  the  berries  are 
faded  should,  when  they  have  broken  into  growth, 
have  the  balls  so  far  reduced  as  to  get  all  the  soil 
away  that  can  be  removed  without  unduly  inter- 
fering with  their  roots.  A  little  more  room  may  be 
given,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  plants  of  this 
character  in  pots  that  are  too  large,  as  the  effect 
produced  by  the  presence  of  several  medium-sized 
examples  is  better  than  a  few  large  ones.  Where 
there  is  any  deficiency  of  stock,  cuttings  may  now 
be  put  in.  Young,  soft  shoots,  when  a  few  inches 
long,  will  strike  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Greenhouse.  —  Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Like 
most  other  things  that  become  popular  and  that  are 
easily  raised  from  seed,  the  number  of  named  va- 
rieties of  these  plants  is  now  so  numerous  that  a 
selection  of  the  best  becomes  perplexing,  especially 
as  individual  tastes  differ  in  the  matter  of  shades 
and  colours.  The  aim  of  most  of  the  best  growers 
who  raise  new  sorts  in  quantity  appeal's  to  liave 
been  directed  to  the  production  of  varieties — double 
as  well  as  single — that  bear  enormous  flowers ;  but, 
taking  all  properties  into  account,  varieties  that 
bear  medium-sized  flowers  are  the  best.  A  stout, 
robust  habit  of  growth  that  will  enable  the  plants 
to  hold  their  shoots  erect  with  little  support  is 
essential,  and  a  disposition  to  push  up  several 
growths  from  the  bottom  is  equally  important,  as 
where  the  plants  run  up  with  a  single  shoot  they 
get  more  or  less  into  a  straggling  condition  before 
the  end  of  the  blooming  season.  Large  old  tubers 
that  were  started  some  time  ago  will  now  have  made 
considerable  progress.    If  the  pots  in  which  they 


were  started  do  not  seem  large  enough  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  to  the  end  of  the  summer,  others  a  size 
larger  should  at  once  be  given.  Yet  it  is  not  well 
to  overdo  them  in  this  direction,  as  this  section  of 
Begonias  will  do  with  somewhat  less  root  room  than 
some  things,  especially  if  manure  water  is  given 
after  they  have  got  well  established.  From  the 
time  the  tops  begin  to  move,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  where  they  receive  plenty  of  light ;  without 
this  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  best  results  in  the 
shape  of  close  compact  growth  and  an  abundant 
head  of  flowers.  Young  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  heat  early  must  be  well  attended  to,  being 
careful  not  to  let  them  stop  too  long  in  little  pots ; 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  and 
strength  which  the  plants  have  now  attained,  will 
be  large  enough  for  them  this  season.  A  good  strain 
of  seed  such  as  now  obtainable  may  generally  be 
relied  on  to  produce  varieties  that  will  bear  well- 
formed  flowers.  The  young  stock  ought  to  be  grown 
in  such  a  way  that  the  plants  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  admit  of  a  correct  estimate  of  their  habit  and  the 
character  of  their  flowers  being  formed.  With  this 
object  they  must  have  plenty  of  room,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  getting  drawn  they  should  be  stood 
close  up  to  the  glass  until  they  come  into  flower. 

T.  B. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

GLEICHENIAS. 

The  whole  of  the  phints  included  iu  thi.s  genus 
of  Ferns  are  very  beautiful  and  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct in  their  general  appearance.  They  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropical  world, 
and  have  been  divided  into  two  gi'oups,  viz., 
true  Gleichenia  and  Mertensia.  The  plants  in 
the  former  group  to  which  we  confine  these 
remarks  are  characterised  by  a  wiry  creeping 
rhizome,  rigid  opaque  fronds,  which  are  more  or 
less  dichotomously  divided,  the  pinnules  being 
linear,  pinnatifid,  and  the  ultimate  divisions  or 
pinnpe  small,  orbicular,  and  for  the  most  part 
revolute  at  the  margins.  The  members  of  the 
true  Gleichenia  group  are  all  natives  of  the 
Australian  continent,  New  Zealand,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  a  few  other  neighbouring  islands. 
Their  general  appearance  is  admirably  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  illustration.  Under 
cultivation  these  plants  have  in  some  instances 
attained  dimensions  of  5  feet  and  G  feet  in 
diameter ;  their  fronds  are  indefinite  in  length  ; 
naturally  they  scramble  amongst  low  shrubs  and 
bushes,  oftentimes  forming  dense,  almost  im- 
penetrable masses. 

On  account  of  the  long,  wiry  rhizomes  these 
plants  throw  out,  and  from  which  the  young 
fronds  rise,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  surface 
space  is  of  more  importance  than  depth,  and  as 
the  plants  increase  in  size,  boxes  will  be 
found  more  adequate  to  their  requirements 
than  ordinary  pots.  Drainage  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  well  -  being  of 
Gleichenias,  for  the  moment  this  becomes 
choked,  the  fronds  assume  a  rusty  hue,  and  the 
plants  are  permanently  disfigured.  These  plants, 
like  all  Ferns,  enjoy  a  copious  supply  of  water  to 
their  roots,  but  they  are  not  improved  by  over- 
head sjjrruklings,  and  although  they  are  usually 
designated  greenhouse  Ferns,  it  will  be  found 
most  conducive  to  their  health  at  this  time  of 
the  year  and  until  their  growth  is  mature  to 
give  them  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green- 
house or  intermediate  house,  and  during  the 
winter  months  also  slight  warmth  is  essential  to 
then-  well-being.  During  the  time  they  are 
growing  the  plants  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  but  as  the  siin 
increases  iu  power  they  should  be  well  shaded 
from  its  scorching  rays. 
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In  some  instances  Gleicheiiias  are  grown  in 
soil  principally  composed  of  fibrous  peat,  and 
this,  we  believe,  is  congenial  to  some  of  tlie 
tropical  kinds  belonging  to  the  Mortensia  group  ; 
but  for  the  true  Gleichenia  section  the  soil 
should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  a  good  jjortion  of  sharp  sand.  Gleichcnias 
do  not  readily  reproduce  themselves  from  spores 
under  cultivation,  although  some  few  Fern 
growers  have  been  tolerably  successful  in  this 
way ;  but  the  most  frequent  method  of  increase 
is  by  division.  This  is  eli'ected  by  cutting  the 
rhizomes  through  with  a  sharp  knife  and  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  until  each  portion  becomes 
well  rooted.  The  best  time  to  divide  them  is 
early  in  spring,  just  before  the  young  fronds 


slightly  downy,  but  the  fronds  are  smooth ;  the  seg- 
ments or  pinniE  are  small,  bright  green  on  the  upper 
side,  paler  below.  It  comes  from  Tasmania,  and 
thrives  in  a  lower  temperature  than  most  of  the 
other  kinds. 

G.  DICARPA  LONGIPINNATA,  which  we  here  illus- 
trate, was  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Upper  HoUoway,  and  in  whose  nursery  this  and 
many  other  kinds  are  just  now  in  admirable  condi- 
tion, treated  to  the  warmth  of  an  intermediate 
house.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  previous  kind 
by  the  great  length  of  the  pinnules,  by  its  fronds 
having  a  metallic  tint  of  blue  over  the  bright  green 
of  the  upper  surface,  whilst  beneath  they  are  glau- 
cous ;  moreover,  it  is  said  to  be  much  freer  in  its 
habit  of  growth.  It  comes  from  Australia,  but  the 
particular  district  is  not  stated. 


somewhat  high  temperature  during  its  season  of 
growth. 

G.  SEMIVESTITA  is  found  in  New  Caledonia  and 
Malacca,  and  enjoys  the  warmth  of  an  intermediate 
house  all  the  year  round.  In  habit  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles G.  microphylla,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
easily  distinguished  in  a  growing  state  by  the  dense 
rusty  red  branches  when  in  a  young  state,  being 
somewhat  more  lax  in  its  growth,  and  by  the  pin- 
nules being  longer. 

G.   HECiSToniYLLA.— This    is  a    New    Zealand 
plant  with  much-branched  fronds   and  long  pin- 
I  nules. 

I  G.  Speluno^  is  a  distinct,  somewhat  lax-grow- 
ing plant.  It  does  not  appear  to  grow  so  freely  as 
any  of  the  other  kinds.     It  comes  from  New  South 


Gleicheniii  cUcania  longipinuata. 


begin  to  rise.  There  is  a  considerable  similarity 
in  this  section  of  plants,  and  hence  those  w  ho 
study  them  in  the  herbarium  only  in  a  dried 
state  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  differences  which  are  easily  defined 
when  living  plants  are  examined,  and  although 
these  difl'erences  may  not  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  constitute  specific  rank,  a  distinguish- 
ing name  is  requisite  for  garden  purposes.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Gleichenias  are  about 
the  most  difficult  plants  in  the  whole  Order  to 
grow  into  good  healthy  specimens,  but  this  fact 
should  never  induce  a  lover  of  plants  to  dis- 
card them,  more  especially  as  they  present  such 
a  unique  and  charming  appearance  when  success 
is  achieved.  The  following  kinds  are  all  de- 
serving the  careful  attention  of  Fern  growers  : — 
G.  DICAKPA  is  distinguished  by  the  stems  being 


1  G.  CIRCINATA,  perhaps  better  known  by  the  name 
of  microphylla,  is  found  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania.  The  stems  and  branches  are  sparingly 
furnished  with  short  rusty  hairs. 

I 

j      G.  CIRCINATA  GLAUCA,  also  known  in  gardens  as 

I  G.  Mendeli,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  more 
robust  habit   of   growth,   in   the   thick   coriaceous 

I  texture  of  its  fronds,  and  by  the  beautiful  whiteness 
ot  the  under  side  of  the  segments,  which,  combined 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  upper  side,  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  while  at  the  same  time  i 
it  is  one  of  the  rarest.  It  is  said  to  come  from  New 
Zealand. 

G.  RUPESTBis  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  by  general  consent  is  considered  the  hand- 
somest of  the  true  Gleichenias.  It  is  a  bold-growing 
plant,  the  stems  reddish  purple ;  fronds  much 
ramified  and  dense.     This  kind  appears  to  enjoy  a 


Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  varies  considerably  from 
different  localities. 


A  natural  picture.— At  the  close  ot  last  week, 
when  the  strong  west  wind  was  carrying  over 
huge  masses  of  rain-laden  clouds,  I  saw  towards 
evening  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  natural  and  all 
too  fugitive  pictures  upon  which  the  eye  could 
rest.  Away  to  the  east  hung  a  grand  background 
of  intensely  blue-black  cloud,  colours  such  as  an 
artist  could  hardly  pourtray  without  charge  of 
exaggeration.  Suddenly  the  sun  burst  through  the 
clouds  in  the  western  sky,  and  there  sprang  out 
from  the  bank  of  cloud  a  magnificent  bow  glow- 
ing in  hues  ot  luxuriant  radiance,  whilst  above  it 
was  seen  its  reflection  hardly  less  brilliant  than 
the  bow  itself.  In  the  background  beneath  rose 
up  tall  Chestnuts,  Elms,  and  other  trees,  now  rich 
in    their   green  shades  of   leafage ;    beneath  these 
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were  scores  of  Apple  trees  in  glorious  bloom;  still 
beneath  these  in  the  foreground,  the  rich  denser 
green  of  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  and 
in  the  immediate  foreground  flowers  of  many  hues 
and  forms.  Through  one  part  above  the  bushes 
might  be  seen  the  diverse  green  tint  of  a  field  of 
young  wheat.  The  picture  was  all  too  fleeting,  but 
endured  for  a  few  minutes,  the  sun  lighting  up  each 
leaf  and  flower  with  a  wondrous  glow  of  colour  en- 
hanced by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  We  hear 
or  read  of  the  wondrous  beauty  of  scenery  found 
in  other  countries.  I  doubt  whether  within  the 
moderate  radius  over  which  this  picture  extended 
any  other  view  could  excel  it  for  variety  and  beauty. 
So"  much  of  colour  and  beauty  enclosed  in  a  double 
framework  of  rainbow  is  rare,  and  merits  descrip- 
tion.— A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.  WILDSMITH. 


POTATOES. 

Tub  long-continued  cold  weather  is  most  harmful 
to  the  Potato  crop,  and  is  seriously  discounting  its 
prospects.     Generally,  the   plant  growth   is   three 
weeks  later  than  in  average  seasons,  and  a  check 
through   coldness   of   soil   and  general  lowness  of 
temperature  is  very  harmful  to  the  tubers  and  their 
growth.     Over  large  areas  of  ground,  from  tubers 
planted  some  seven  or  eight  weeks,  growth  is  not 
yet  visible,  or  but  just  pushing  through,  and  the 
cold  nights  with  fierce  winds  and    rains   are   not 
helping  development.     There  is,  of  course,  ample 
time  for   development,   and   when   warm   weather 
eventually  comes  that  growth  may  be  rapid,  but  all 
experience  shows  that  slow  gi'owth  at  first,  checked 
by  cold,  is   rarely  productive   of   abundant  crops. 
The   early  kinds   will   be   perhaps    most   seriously 
affected,  because  these  are  always  the  most  tender, 
and  being  checked  are  no  longer  early;  hence  we 
shall  probably  see  the  second  early  or  mid-season 
sorts  turning  in  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  first 
earlies    that    the    chances    of    these   latter   being 
rendered  profitable  are  doubtful.     We  have  before 
us  in  this  matter  plain  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
climatic   forces   upon  our  gardening  labours.      It 
makes  no  difference  if  we  plant  at  the  usual  time, 
and  go  on  in  our  usual  routine  just  as  if  the  weather 
would  be  favourable  at  our  bidding.     We  have  had 
little  seriously  discouraging  weather  this  spring,  for 
frost  has  spared  the  abundant  bloom  on  the  trees, 
but  still  there  has  been  such  a  continuation  of  low 
temperature  that  growth  is  wonderfully  slow,  and 
the  summer,  such  as  it  will  be,  must  inevitably  be  a 
short  one.     Experience  serves  to  show  yearly  how 
dependent  our  garden  and  field  crops  are  upon  sun- 
shine, and  failing  warmth  there  exists  no  power  or 
policy  the  which  can  adequately  make  amends  for 
the  loss  lack  of  warmth  entails.     But  the  efforts  of 
the  Potato  grower  must  of  course  be  bent  upon 
rendering  to  his  checked  crops  what  help  he  can, 
and  in  no  way  can  that  assistance  be  better  rendered 
than  in  stirring  the  soil  freely  between  the  rows  of 
plants,  admitting  sun-heat,  and  by  pulverising  the 
surface  enable  the  roots    to  run   freely   and  form 
tubers  readily.     Fr3e  motion  of  the  surface  soil  is 
wonderfully  helpful,  but  except  where  there  is  ample 
space  between  the  rows  it  must  not  be  too  deep. 
Potato  plants  root  much  nearer  the  surface  than  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  large  growers 
who  send  their  horse  hoes  deeply  set  through  their 
Potato  fields  whilst  moving  the  soil  literally  show 
little  regard  for  the  stolons  of  the  roots.    Ordinarily, 
in  fields  rows  are  too  close  together,  probably  from 
2i  inches  to  27  inches.     In  such  case  not  more  than 
(■)  inches  width  of  the  intervening  soil  may  be  moved 
to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  whilst  the  surface  nearer  the 
plants  should  not  be  worked  deeper  than  2  inclies. 
Where  a  space  of  from  30  inches  to  3(i  inches  be- 
tween the  rows  is  given— none  too  much  in  good  soil 
for  strong-growing  kinds— much  greater  liberty  may 
be  taken,  and  in  gardens,  stirring  the  intervening 
soil  with  a  fork  to  a  liberal  depth  may  be  safely 
indulged  in  with  good  results. 

One  common  fault  in  Potato  cultivation  is  in  too 
liberally  heaping  up  soil  about  the  stems  early,  and 


often  burying  or  injuring  the  foliage.  We  are 
jiretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  earthing  up 
the  plants.  I3y  its  practice  we  give  the  stems 
support  in  rough  weather.  We  keep  the  tubers 
under  the  surface,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
greening  and  being  by  exposure  rendered  unfit  for 
food.  We  protect  them  also  appreciably  from  the 
ill  effects  of  heavy  rains  when  the  disease  spore  is 
prevalent,  as  it  is  well  known  now  that  these 
minute  bodies  are  washed  into  contact  with  the 
newly  forming  tubers  and  penetrate  the  tender 
skins  direct  as  readily  as  they  do  the  leafage  ;  thus 
moderate  and  careful  moulding  affords  some 
appreciable  protection  from  that  evil.  Then  in 
large  breadths  very  often  it  is  not  possible  to  get  up 
the  crop  until  long  after  the  plant  growth  has 
decayed.  Earthing  up  assists  to  find  the  rows ; 
indeed,  very  markedly  designates  them,  and  is  most 
serviceable  even  in  that  way.  Altogether,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  earthing  or  moulding  has  many 
valuable  features,  and  it  seems  probable  that  we 
shall  not  forsake  the  plan  at  present.  Those 
gardeners  who  are  blessed  with  warm  sheltered 
borilers  and  soil  that  is  deep  and  rich  find  the  pro- 
duction of  early  Potatoes  less  difficult,  because  they 
can  provide  artificial  aids.  Still,  even  these  cannot 
compensate  for  lack  of  sun  warmth.  They,  too,  are 
ever  in  search  of  first  early  kinds,  it  any  such 
can  be  found,  which  will  give  good  crops  with  quick 
returns.  Still  there  seems  to  bo  a  limit  to  the 
earliness  of  the  Potato  plant,  as  the  old  Ashlcat 
remains  one  of  our  very  earliest,  though  by  no 
means  one  of  our  most  productive  kinds.  For 
garden  work  or  where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm 
Midsummer  Kidney  has  been  found  very  early,  large- 
tubcred,  and  productive,  and  the  more  it  is  grown 
the  better  it  is  liked.  In  fields,  however,  the 
American  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  the  most  favoured 
because  it  is  fairly  hardy,  and  if  not  of  first-class 
quality  at  least  is  early  and  productive.  On  dry 
soil  its  quality  is  far  better  than  on  wet  ones.  Its 
white-skinned  sport.  White  Beauty,  or  Duke  of 
Albany,  is  also  laecoming  highly  favoured.  There 
is  still  a  useful  field  open  to  raisers  for  the  pro- 
duction of  really  first  early  Potatoes.  A.  D. 


are  fearful  of  comparative  failure.  Then  I  observe 
that  all  early  Peas  sown  before  the  snowfall  have 
come  very  unevenly ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  seed  has  germinated, 
whilst  later  sowings  show  a  first-rate  plant.  Broad 
Beans  are  looking  well  also,  but  these  are  indifferent 
to  cold.  Generally,  all  vegetables,  but  especially 
those  of  a  tender  nature,  are  late  and  irregular. — 
A.  D. 


Late  spring  Broccoli. — This  useful  vegetable 
has  this  season  been  unusually  late,  for  even  in  this' 
southern  piart  of  the  kingdom  capital  close  heads  of 
Champion  and  Eclipse,  and  other  late  types  of  Broc- 
coli are  still  plentiful.  The  heads  now  being  cut 
are  from  seed  sown  in  May  last  year,  and  put  out 
after  Potatoes  came  off,  without  any  digging  or 
manuring  of  the  ground.  They  were  dwarf  and 
small-looking  when  winter  came  on,  but  if  the  stems 
are  stout  it  is  surprising  what  fine  heads  they  will 
develop  in  spring.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

Ruby  Rhubarb. — The  description  given  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  to  the  Rhubarb  he  has  under  the  above  desig- 
nation seems  to  be  very  applicable  to  that  high- 
coloured  kind,  Hawkes'  Champagne,  or  perhaps 
to  Johnstone's  St.  Martin,  both  excellent  early  sorts. 
It  may  be  but  a  local  seedling  so  named,  but  then 
we  know  that  Rhubarbs  reproduce  themselves  al- 
most so  faithfully,  that  real  deviations  from  esta- 
blished kinds  are  rare.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd  would 
not  mind  next  autumn  sending  a  root  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  where  it 
could  be  tried  against  all  the  best-known  kinds,  and 
if  found  distinct  and  meritorious,  would  certainly 
receive  its  meed  of  praise.  Naturally,  on  hearing 
of  any  good  thing  said  to  be  new,  we  wish  to  learn 
how  far  it  may  be  so,  and  also  whether  really  distinct 
from  standard  kinds. — A.  D. 

Failure  of  early  Potatoes.—"  E.  C.  M."  has 

prubalily  sntisfled  himself  ere  now  that  his  early 
planted  kidney  Potatoes  were  not  dead,  but  .sleep- 
ing. Even  so  far  south  as  the  metropolitan  area, 
wiiich  is  usually  regarded  as  early  in  the  matter  of 
Potatoes,  very  few  of  the  earliest  sorts  planted  in 
March  before  the  last  snowfall  are  through,  or,  in 
any  case,  coming  only  with  exceeding  irregularity. 
This  lateness  is  entirely  due  to  the  coldness  of  the 
soil,  which  still  remains  cold  so  far  that  runner  and 
dwarf  Beans  lie  longer  in  the  soil  before  germinat- 
ing than  I  have  ever  before  noticed,  and  the  jilants 
now  are  coming  so  irregularly,  that  large  growers 


NEED  PEAS  BE  STAKED  7 
Gaedeners  in  private  places  are  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  sticking  or  staking  of  their  Peas  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  their  culture,  that  quite 
probably  the  above  question  will  be  a  surprise 
to  some  of  them.  We  have  always  staked  our 
Peas  ourselves,  as  much  from  habit,  I  am  open 
to  confess,  as  anything  else,  for  I  am  not  quite 
persuaded  that  sticks  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  good 
crop.  I  notice  every  year  that,  although  we  give 
our  Pea  rows  the  maximum  amount  of  room — that 
is  the  height  of  the  sticks  or  more,  viz.,  Sj  feet  to 
()  feet  or  8  feet — the  Pea  haulm,  as  a  rule,  overtops 
the  sticks,  the  taller  sorts  often  growing  to  the 
height  of  9  feet,  and  hence  the  best  bearing  portion 
grows  over  to  the  lee  side  and  hangs  down  quite  off 
the  sticks,  and  often  gets  very  much  broken  and 
injured  in  high  gales.  The  same  thing  happens 
elsewhere.  I  observe  the  height  of  the  Peas  varies 
according  to  soil  and  culture.  But  what  I  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  the  Pea  haulm  appears  to  grow 
taller  the  taller  the  sticks  arc,  being  drawn  up,  as  it 
were,  by  the  partly  shaded  position.  I  want  to  put 
the  question  therefore — Do  Peas  need  sticks  to 
produce  a  good  crop  ?  Would  the  jilants  bear  well 
enough  without  them,  and,  if  so,  why  stick  them  ? 
I  saw  last  year  a  grand  crop  of  tall  field  Peas,  quite 
as  tall  as  some  garden  kinds,  that  bore  as  fine  a 
crop  as  anyone  could  desire  ;  and  I  know  a  raiser 
of  garden  Peas  who  uses  few  or  no  sticks  for  his 
crops,  although  he  has  a  greater  interest  in  getting 
good  crops  than  gardeners  ha\e  in  private  places. 
The  rows  just  lie  on  the  ground  and  support  them- 
selves, producing  plenty  of  flowers  and  pods,  and 
not  growing  very  tall. 

Sticking  Peas  is  the  most  expensive  and  trouble- 
some part  of  their  culture.  Our  rows  require  each, 
at  least,  400  sticks,  which  cost  us  Is.  3d.  per 
hundred  in  the  wood,  another  Is.  3d.  to  fetch  home, 
trim, and  sharpen;  Is., at  least,per  hundred  to  put  to 
the  Peas  and  carry  off  the  ground  again  in  autumn, 
which  make  3s.  Gd.  per  hundred,  or  14s.  per  row, 
not  to  speak  of  labour  caused  in  stirring  the  ground 
and  cleaning  up  after  sticking.  One-third  of  our 
crops — say  the  dwarfer  earlies—  are  sticked  with 
the  best  of  the  old  sticks  shortened  of  their  decayed 
ends  and  re-sharpened  ;  but  the  remainder  and  later 
Peas  have  new  sticks  every  season.  In  plenty  of 
gardens  50  rows  of  Peas  are  nothing  unusual,  and 
the  total  cost  of  sticks  and  sticking  cannot  be  much 
less  than  £30  annually.  Good  Pea  sticks  are  readily 
saleable  on  most  estates.  We  can  never  find  suffi- 
cient for  our  customers,  so  that  they  must  not  be 
reckoned  as  of  no  account  in  the  home  garden.  I  put 
aside  the  cost  of  culture  in  other  respects,  and  leave 
the  gardener  to  find  out  how  much  he  is  in  pocket 
in  his  Pea  crop  by  the  sticking  practice.  W. 


Broccoli  with  variegated  foliage. — I  send 
you  a  specimen  of  Broccoli  with  variegated  foliage. 
Two  years  ago  a  similar  plant  came  in  a  row  of,  I 
think,  Barr's  Mayflower.  I  saved  seed,  and  have 
now  two  rows  of  beautiful  plants,  about  75  per  cent, 
being  variegated,  some  perfectly  white.  You  have 
no  idea  how  pretty  the  rows  look— quite  equal  to  a 
row  of  variegated  Kale.  I  may  claim  something 
for  it,  too,  in  the  way  of  hardiness,  for  when  I  tell 
you  we  had  sixty-three  frosts  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  and  twenty-three  more  in  April,  with  the 
thermometer  at  15",  you  may  judge  we  have  not 
had  summer  weather.  Of  course,  the  severity  of 
the  winter  has  somewhat  damaged  the  plants,  and 
the  heads  are  not  so  good  as  otherwise  they  would 
have  been,  for  the  original  ]ilant  bore  a  very  fine 
head.  I  should  have  sent  a  sjjccimen  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting,  but  Tuesday  is  an  awk- 
ward day  for  us  who  are  so  far  away.     We  have  to 
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run  the  risk  of  packages  aiTiving  too  late  for  the 
committee.  In  cooking,  the  variegation  of  the 
foliage  is  of  course  lost,  but  the  effect  of  a  row- 
in  the  garden  is  very  pleasing,  and  as  the  quality 
is  quite  equal  to  other  sorts,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  worth 
preserving. — A.  Kawson,  M  "mdcrmere. 
*,*  A  very  striking  variegation. — Ed. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Cauliflower  and  Broccoli. — We  have  made  the 
last  planting  of  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower  and 
a  first  one  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant.  The  latter 
variety,  in  addition  to  its  other  good  qualities,  will 
also  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  usable  condition; 
that  is,  the  heads  do  not  quickly  burst  open,  even  if 
left  on  the  ground,  whilst  if  lifted  and  heeled  in  on 
a  north  border  it  remains  good  for  a  very  long  time, 
thus  rendering  frequent  successio'nal  plantings  of 
the  variety  unnecessary.  It  also  stands  the  heat  of 
summer  better  than  any  other  variety,  but  to  the 
other  extreme— frost — it  soon  succumbs,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  depended  on  later  than  November,  and 
therefore  to  succeed  it,  and  which  will  probably  be 
ready  as  soon,  the  first  planting  of  autumn  protect- 
ing Broccoli  has  been  made,  and  other  plantings  of 
the  variety  will  follow  as  soon  as  ground  becomes 
vacant,  and  will  be  closely  succeeded  by  planting.^ 
of  Early  Penzance  and  Snow's  ^Vinter  White. 

Savoys  and  Coleworts. — All  our  ground  is  so 
fully  cropped,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  plant 
a  small  batch  of  Savoys  down  the  centres  of  the 
rows  of  Potatoes;  such  double  cropping  is  not  to  be 
commended,  and  ought  not  to  be  had  recourse  to 
except  under  very  pressing  circumstances,  as,  apart 
from  the  plan  being  somewhat  of  a  lottery  as  regards 
the  well-doing  of  the  Savoys,  the  Potato  haulm  is 
likely  to  get  trodden  down,  and  of  course  the  crop 
suffers  proportionately.  In  the  present  instance  the 
Potatoes,  being  our  earliest  open-air  lot,  are  in  such 
a  forward  state  of  growth,  that  we  have  no  fear  of 
such  a  result,  but  if  planted  amongst  late  kinds 
great  care  will  need  to  be  exercised  to  guard  against 
injury  to  the  plants  by  the  haulm  overtopping  them, 
and  of  injury  to  the  plants  from  treading  down  the 
haulm  when  doing  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
Savoys  in  good  growing  condition.  We  have  also 
made  a  planting  of  Coleworts  th.it  will  come  in 
useful  at  the  end  of  summer  and  during  early 
autumn  when  French  Beans  and  Cauliflowers  begin 
to  get  scarce,  and  these  occupy  space  on  an  east 
border  between  rows  of  seedling  Asparagus  that  are 
wanted  for  permanent  planting  next  year.  The 
lines  of  Asparagus  are  'Ai)  inches  apart,  and  a  single 
row  of  Coleworts  is  put  down  the  centre  9  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  Early  London  is  the  variety, 
and  they  are  planted  in  shallow  drills. 

Celery. — Planted  the  earliest  batch  in  double 
lines  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  Having  been 
pricked  out  on  a  shallow  bed  of  soil— the  bulk  of  it 
leaf  soil — the  plants  moved  with  good  balls,  and 
being  planted  carefully,  there  is  no  trace  of  check 
to  growth,  and  therefore  little  danger  need  be  feared 
of  the  plants  bolting  or  prematurely  seeding,  this 
state  in  most  instances,  and  with  most  vegetable 
crops,  being  the  result  of  a  check  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  of  Celery, 
the  soil  of  which  will  presently  be  needed  for 
earthing  up,  are  for  the  present  cropped  with 
Radish,  Ijcttuce,  Spinach,  and  Turnips,  all  of  which 
crops  rapidly  mature,  and  will  therefore  be  off  the 
ground  Isefore  the  soil  is  needed  for  earthing  up. 

Potatoes. — Despite  the  cold  and  backward 
season,  these  have  come  up  well,  and  the  earliest 
Ashleaf,  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  will 
soon  be  fit  to  dig.  Two  or  three  of  the  handsomer 
varieties,  as  well  as  some  seedlings  that  are  being 
grown  for  trial,  have  had  the  weakest  portion  of 
haulm  pulled  off,  two  and  in  some  instances  only 
one  strong  shoot  being  left.  By  this  means,  if  we 
do  not  get  numbers  we  get  the  finest  tubers,  and 
can  the  better  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
each  variety.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  apply 
artificial  manures  ;  to  some  on  poor  ground  we  have 
applied  a  dressing  of  soot,  and  the  refuse — burnt 
ash — after  sifting  out  the  charcoal,  we  use  for 
potting  purposes.     Earthing  up  is  an  unnecessary 


operation,  and  we  only  practise  it  from  necessity, 
that  is,  to  protect  the  haulm  from  frost  and  to 
prevent  the  tubers  being  exposed  to  the  light  and 
greening,  owing  to  shallow  planting.  On  retentive 
soils  the  practice  of  earthing  up  is  desirable,  but  it 
is  the  opposite  on  light  land. 

Herbs.— Planted  out  seedling  kinds  that  were 
raised  in  heat,  which  include  Knotted  and  Sweet 
Marjoram,  Chervil,  Basil,  Thyme,  and  Sage;  old 
plants  of  the  two  last  have  been  cut  back  to  keep 
the  plants  full  of  young  shoots.  Tarragon  and 
Mint  are  constantly  kept  in  bushy  growth  by  the 
longest  shoots  being  regularly  cut  tor  use. 

General  work  includes  the  sowing  of  Veitch's 
Perfection  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  and  of  Canadian 
Wonder  Dwarf  French  Beans.  Thinned  out  those 
first  sown  to  a  foot  apart  and  slightly  earthed  them 
up.  Made  another  sowing  of  Paris  White  Cos 
Lettuce,  and  also  made  the  principal  sowing  of 
Turnips.  A  piece  of  ground  with  a  northern 
exposure  is  the  most  suitable  on  which  to  grow 
Turnips  in  the  summer-time  ;  on  such  an  aspect  fly 
is  never  very  troublesome.  W.  W. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

PLANT.S  which  had  received  the  protection 
suggested  in  my  last  notes  will  present  a  much 
better  appearance  than  those  wliiolt  were  stand- 
ing unprotected  and  in  the  full  force  of  the 
terrible  hurricane  experienced  last  week.  I 
hear  of  many  plants  which  had  of  necessity  to 
stand  out  in  the  open  which  are  now  in  a  sorry 
plight,  the  leaves  in  many  instances  being  .so 
broken  and  whipped  that  they  are  now  renderetl 
useless,  and  in  consequence  the  plants  must 
receive  a  serious  check. 

Plants  that  have  been  grown  from  cuttings 
struck  at  the  times  I  have  advised,  and  have 
been  grown  by  being  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
required,  placed  in. cold  frames,  and  attended 
to  in  the  matters  of  airing  and  allowing  suili- 
cient  room,  will  now  be  ready  for  their  final 
shift  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
In  a  former  number  of  The  Garden  I  gave 
the  sizes  of  pots  which  I  considered  the  best 
for  the  various  styles  of  growth  under  which 
the  plants  were  being  grown,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  new  readers  I  will  shortly  repeat  the 
sizes  of  the  pots  1  give.  To  have  blooms  of 
the  finest  (|uality  for  exhibition  or  home  use 
0-inch  pots  are  the  best  for  suigle  plants,  and 
two  plants  may  be  placed  in  an  11-incli  pot. 
For  large  specimen-trained  plants  11-iuch  and 
12-inch  pots  are  suitable  sizes.  Single  varieties 
and  Pompons  may  be  grown  in  8-inch  and 
lO-inch  pots,  the  last  size  being  suitable  fur 
ordinary  consen'atory  use.  It  is  not  po.ssible 
for  Chrysanthemums  to  produce  the  finest 
flowers  upon  jjlants  which  are  soft  and  sappy  in 
their  growth.  The  branches  as  they  grow  should 
become  solidified  and  in  time  partly  ripened,  tir 
failure  is  the  consequence  when  the  blooms  arc 
required.  Well-ripened  wood  always  yields 
flowers  of  the  finest  order  of  merit,  such  as  size, 
solidity,  form,  and  colour,  and  power  to  remain 
in  perfection  the  greatest  length  of  time,  and 
this  is  influenced  considerably  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  plants  have  been  cultivated.  All 
the  difference,  then,  is  made  in  producing  what 
is  required  and  aimed  at,  and  what  is  not 
wished  for,  through  the  perfect  or  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  the  final  potting  is  per- 
formed. To  the  inexperienced  growers  pot- 
ting these  plants  is  of  no  more  consequence 
than  any  ordinary  soft-wooded  plant.  Pot 
them  loosely,  and  they  will  grow  strongly 
and  produce  large  leaves  and  stems  which 
will  be  devoid  of  that  solidity  which  is 
essential  to  success ;  this,  then,  is  in  my  opinion 


one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure.  To  have 
growth  which  w-ill  develop  suitable  flowers,  the 
soil  should  be  rammed  very  firmly  with  a  blunt 
stick.  In  soil  of  a  light  character  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  pot  too  firmly,  but  it  is  not  so  neces- 
sary with  heavier  soil,  as  the  water  will  not 
percolate  so  freely,  and  should  the  drainage  bo- 
come  defective,  trouble  may  ensue  through  the 
soil  becoming  waterlogged.  When  the  plants 
are  potted  firmly  the  growth  is  not  so  rapid 
early  in  the  season,  but  it  is  rendered  solid  and 
firm  as  growth  proceeds,  and  is  more  likely  to 
mature  its  branches  in  a  wet  autumn  through 
the  growth  being  .slower  and  of  a  harder  kind 
during  the  summer  months.  The  pots  and  the 
crocks  used  for  drainage  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  latter  should  he  free  from  any 
grit.  Careful  and  free  drainage  is  essential  to 
success ;  it  is  common  in  some  places  to  throw 
the  crocks  into  the  pots  in  a  careless  manner, 
but  I  find  when  the  operation  is  carefully  and 
properly  performed,  success  is  more  likely  to  fol- 
low. For  the  largest  pots  2  inches  of  drainage 
is  not  too  much,  allowing  a  little  less  for  smaller 
pots.  The  piece  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  should  be  much  larger  than  the  hole  and 
quite  hollow,  and  smaller  crocks  placed  over 
this.  Over  the  drainage  place  a  layer  of  the 
roughest  parts  of  the  compost  to  prevent  the 
fine  soil  running  down,  and  thus  preventing  the 
free  egress  of  water.  The  best  material  for  this 
purpose  is  pieces  of  thin  newly  cut  turf,  as  this 
does  not  decay  so  soon  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
clog  the  drainage.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
character  use  less  turf  over  the  crocks  and  add 
a  few  fresh  leaves  and  some  charcoal.  On  soil 
of  a  light  nature  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of 
soot;  this  prevents  to  some  extent  the  ingress  of 
worms  when  the  plants  are  standing  out  of 
doors,  and  the  soot  also  acts  as  a  stimulant. 

The  soil  should  be  firmly  rammed  down  with 
the  blunt  end  of  the  stick  previous  to  placing 
the  plant  thereon.  Do  not  cover  the  top  of  the 
ball  of  soil  attached  to  the  plant  previous  to  this 
shift  too  deeply  ;  just  add  a  little  to  cover  any 
roots  which  may  have  become  bare  through 
watering,  Init  leave  a  depth  of  about  li  inches 
to  allow  space  for  water  and  top-dressing  at  a 
future  opportunity  ;  if  the  soil  is  moist  (as  it 
should  be  at  potting)  no  water  will  be  required 
for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  time  a  good 
soaking  may  be  given  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
but  an  occasional  wetting  of  the  foliage  with 
the  syringe  will  be  found  beneficial  in  the  after- 
noons of  fine  days.  After  potting  is  completed 
the  plants  are  generally  placed  together  in  a 
snug  corner,  as  it  is  yet  too  early  to  stand 
them  thinly  in  their  summer  quarters,  as  more 
cold  easterly  winds  are  almost  sure  to  take 
place,  which  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm  to  the 
newly  potted  plants.  There  are  many  excellent 
varieties  which  cannot,  owing  to  their  delicate 
constitution,  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  not  succeed  thoroughly 
under  the  same  treatment  as  do  the  ordinary 
kinds  ;  therefore  any  extra  trouble  that  niay  be 
spent  upon  such  sorts  will  be  well  repaid  in  the 
end  when  the  blooming  season  comes  around  ; 
these  varieties  I  will  class  as  weak  growers,  and 
for  the  information  of  those  persons  who  do  not 
know  them,  I  add  a  list  of  them,  selecting  only 
those  which  are  meritorious.  One  reason  of  their 
weakness  is,  that  they  do  not,  of  course,  make 
roots  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  stronger 
growing  sorts,  and  therefore  pots  a  size  smaller 
should  be  provided  for  them  ;  neither  will  they 
require  nearly  so  much  water  at  the  roots  at  all 
stages  of  their  growth  as  those  of  stronger 
gro'wth.  The  soil  should  also  be  of  a  lighter 
character  than  for  the  ordinary  hardier  and  more 
robust  kinds.     To  render  the  ctnnpost  suitable, 
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add  to  tliat  previously  recommended  more 
leaves,  charcoal,  wood  aslies,  and  sand,  taking 
care  that  no  loam  only  that  which  is  fibry  shall 
be  used ;  removing  the  fine  by  sifting  care- 
fully ;  do  not  pot  quite  so  firmly,  and  add  a 
little  more  drainage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
such  plants  as  require  special  treatment  as  that 
named  by  themselves,  as  they  are  more  likely 
to  have  better  attention,  as  regards  watering, 
than  when  placed  along  with  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  ;  stimulants  can  be  more  easily  applied  to 
the  plants  in  proper  quantities.  Such  delicate 
kinds  do  not  make  so  many  roots,  and,  there 
fore,  cannot  assimilate  strong  stimulants  in  the 
same  proportion  as  can  the  stronger  growing 
sorts. 

The  next  important  matter  to  consider  is  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  summer  sea- 
son where  the  plants  can  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun  all  day,  and  still  be  protected  from 
east  and  south-westerly  winds.  These  latter 
often  play  sad  havoc  amongst  the  plants  during 
the  mouth  of  September,  just  at  a  time  when 
the  buds  generally  are  swelling,  and  when  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  soft  and  easily  snap  off 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  thus  causing  much 
disappointment.  Of  course,  those  plants  which 
must  from  necessity  be  tall  to  produce  the 
finest  blooms  sutler  the  most,  but  all  kinds 
do  the  same  more  or  less.  Select  a  position 
away  from  the  immediate  shade  of  overhauging 
trees,  which  tends  to  render  the  plants  weakly 
and  prevents  to  a  large  extent  the  wood  becom- 
ing sufliciently  ripe.  For  those  plants  in- 
tended to  produce  large  flowers,  and  which 
naturally  grow  tall,  no  better  position  can  be 
f(.und  than  by  placing  a  single  row  of  plants 
on  the  side  of  a  path  running  east  and  west 
in  the  kitchen  garden  ;  or  one  row  on  each 
side  of  a  broad  path  running  north  and  south 
answers  admirably,  as,  where  such  positions  can 
be  afforded,  the  plants  can  be  easily  attended  to 
in  watering  and  regulating  their  growth  during 
the  summer  ;  but  where  this  is  not  convenient 
and  tlie  plants  have  to  stand  together,  select  the 
most  favourable  site,  placing  the  rows  running 
east  and  west  and  at  such  a  distance  apart  that 
the  shade  caused  by  one  row  of  plants  does  not 
fall  upon  the  row  behind.  To  effect  this,  a 
distance  of  5  feet  between  the  rows  should 
be  allowed.  If  the  space  at  command  is  of 
such  a  size,  that  several  rows  may  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  tallest  growing  plants  must 
be  arranged  at  the  back  with  the  dwarfer  in 
front.  This  should  be  attended  to  both  for 
appearance  sake  and  the  welfare  of  all  the 
plants.  Means  must  be  taken  to  secure  the 
plants  firmly  in  position  when  they  assume 
natural  heights.  There  are  several  ways  of 
efl'ectiug  this,  which  I  will  describe  in  another 
issue.  The  foundation  on  which  the  plants  rest 
should  be  well  drained,  that  no  superfluous 
water  lies  about  ;  a  thick  layer  of  ashes  answers 
this  purpose,  and  also  retains  a  cool,  moist  bot- 
tom, ^v^iich  is  beneficial  to  the  plants  during  the 
summer  months. 


List  of  Weak 

Balmoreau 

Criterion 

Golden  Dragon 

Garnet 

Agrfements  de  la  Nature 

Japonaise 

J.  Delaiix 

Margaret  Marrouch 

M.  Ardfene 

Mrs.  Mahood 

Mr.  Juhu  Laing 

Sceptre  Toulou-sain 

Beaute  des  Jardins 

Martha  Harding 

Mary  Major 


Iiicufi'ud* 


BarUara 


Growing  Varieties. 
Cherub 

Empress  Eugt^nie 
Lady  Carey 
Lady  Hardinge 
Mrs.  Bunn 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman 
Nonpareil 
Princess  Beatrice 
Sir  Stafford  Carty 
Angelina 
Lady  Slade 
Le  Grand 

Anaiwnci; 

Fleur  de  Marie 
Mdlle.  Cabrol 
Madame  Clos 
Sceur  Uoroth^e  Souillo 
Prince  of  Anemones 


Plants  grown  in  the  "bush"  form  or  as  trained 
specimens  should  be  secured  from  the  winds,  as 
a  disfiguration  of  the  foliage  in  these  cases 
means  almost  ruination  to  their  appearance. 
Where  the  space  is  of  sufficient  size  they  may  be 
arranged  together  in  one  block,  allowing  suffi- 
cient space  between  each  plant  for  attending  to 
their  requirements  of  watering  and  regulating 
tlie  growths.  A  layer  of  ashes  also  should  be 
provided  whereon  the  pots  may  stand  in  this 
case  also. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDKING. 

THE  SNOWDROP  TREE. 

(halesia  teteaptera.) 

The  common  name  Snowdrop  tree  is  known  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  trees,  yet  the  tree 
itself  is  not  at  all  common,  and  it  is  only  in  old 
gardens  that  mature  specimens  of  it  can  be 
found.     It  is  a  very  old  tree  in  English  gardens, 


to  have  trees  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  Good 
plants  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  best  tree 
nurseries  for  Is.  6d. ;  therefore  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  seldom  planted. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  kinds  of  Snowdrop 
tree  which  are  perhaps  only  geographical  forms 
of  one  species.  H.  parviflora,  a  native  of 
Florida,  is  an  old  introduction,  but  not  such  a 
desirable  tree  as  H.  tetraptera,  and  tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  H.  diptera,  which  is  found  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina. 


Prunus  Fiasardi. — If  "  J.C.C.,"  in  The  Garden 

(p.  474),  expects  this  Prunus  to  bear  purple-coloured 
flowers,  he  will  be  disappointed,  for  it  is  now 
generally  recognised  as  a  variety  of  the  Myrobalan 
Plum,  and,  in  common  with  the  type,  the  flowers  are 
pure  white  in  colour.  At  the  same  time  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  this 
Prunus  is  seen  at  its  best,  for  while  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  extols  the  beauty  of  its  un- 
folding foliage,  the  dull  purplish  green  tint  is  to 
me  by  no  means  attractive,  and  I  think  that 
this  shrub  is  seen  only  at  its  best  during  the  latter 


The  Snowdrop  tree  (Halesia  tetraptera) ;  flowering  and  fruiting  twigs  with  detached  flowers  and  fruit  (natural  size). 


having  been  introduced  from  South  Carolina  as 
long  ago  as  1756.  It  is  very  pretty  when  in 
bloom  where  it  succeeds  well,  but  it  fails  to 
thrive  in  most  places,  it  being  somewhat  tender 
and  peculiar  in  its  rec|uirements.  At  the  best 
it  is  but  a  small  tree,  rarely  exceeding  20  feet 
in  height,  forming  a  wide-spreading  and  rather 
dense  head.  The  form  of  its  foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruit  is  so  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  that  a  description  of  the  tree  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  an  early  flowering  tree,  being 
in  full  bloom  in  this  country  about  the  latter 
part  of  May.  A  plant  of  it  profusely  laden  with 
bloom  has  an  aspect  difl'erent  from  all  other 
hardy  subjects,  as  each  bloom  is  pure  white, bell- 
shaped,  or,  in  fact,  like  a  miniature  Snowdrop. 
It  is  decidedly  partial  to  a  moist  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  the  finest  tree  I  have  seen  of  it  was 
growing  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  no  doubt 
the  roots  were  perpetually  moist.  In  dry  soils 
it  forms  a  mean,  scrubby  tree,  and  does  not 
flower  so  profusely.  It  likes  shelter  from  strong 
winds,  but  fails  if  the  situation  is  shaded.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  most  desirable  and  interesting 
tree,  one  that  I  should  always  plant  if  I  wished 


half  of  the  summer  and  early  in  the  autumn.  When 
the  roots  are  in  a  fairly  cool,  moist  soil,  and  the 
head  of  the  plant  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  acquires 
by  August  a  depth  of  colouring  that  renders  it  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  best  forms  of  the  purple 
Beech.  I  tried  this  Prunus  for  forcing  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  though  it  was  very  pretty  from  the 
profusion  of  its  white  blossoms,  the  dull  purplish 
foliage  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  plant.  That  Prunus  Pissardi  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  hardy  shrubs  is  now  fully  recog- 
nised, but,  in  my  opinion,  its  prominent  features 
must  be  sought  during  July,  August,  and  a  part  of 
September  rather  than  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year.— T. 

Akebia  quinata. — This  pretty  Japanese  climb- 
ing plant  is  hardy  in  some  parts  of  England,  and 
around  London  it  will  survive  most  winters  if 
protecteil  by  a  wall  or  other  shelter,  but  it  is  as  a 
greenhouse  climber  that  it  is  seen  at  its  best,  and 
extremely  pretty  and  useful  it  is  for  that  purpose. 
The  small  claret-coloured  flowers  are  borne  just  now 
in  great  profusion,  and  the  divided  foliage,  which  is 
of  a  bright  green  tint,  is  also  very  pleasing.  It  is  a 
slender  climber  of  rapid  growth  when  once  esta- 
blished, and  is  best  when  but  little  tied  or  cut  in, 
for  then,  where  sufficient  space  exists,  it  will  form 
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graceful  festoons,  and  always  bears  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance.  Perhaps  at  no  time  is  it  more 
attractive  than  when  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
a  neighbouring  shrub,  as  it  will  quickly  establish 
itself  thereon.  This  Akebia  certainly  displays  its 
charms  to  a  much  greater  advantage  when  grown  in 
this  way  than  if  secured  to  a  wall,  as  cold,  cutting 
winds  late  in  the  spring  are  very  apt  to  injure  the 
expanding  foliage.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  propa- 
gation, for  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  if  selected 
from  the  small  short-jointed  ones,  rather  than  those 
that  are  stout  and  succulent,  will  root  without  diffi- 
culty, and  in  addition  to  this  suckers  that  may  be 
detached  with  a  few  roots  are  often  pushed  up 
from  the  base  of  an  established  plant.  In  the  case 
of  these  last  they  had  better  be  potted  and  kept 
close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  till  they  recover 
from  the  check.  The  Akebia  can  also  be  propagated 
from  root  cuttings,  but  this  method  is  seldom 
followed,  as  the  young  shoots  strike  so  readily. — 
H.  P. 


other.  Like  the  typical  form  of  the  Barberry,  the 
purple-leaved  variety  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
but  the  depth  of  colouring  is  much  intensified  when 
the  plants  are  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. — T. 


MYRTLE-LEAVED  LAURELS. 
The  best  thanks  of  the  readers  of  The  Gaeden  are 
due  to  your  correspondent  "  W.  G."  for  his  interest- 
ing descriptions  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs.  Keen 
observers  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or 
the  great  southern  nurseries  may,  if  they  will,  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  many,  if  not 
all,  of  these  gems;  but  scores  of  young  men  far 
away  in  the  country  are  less  fortunate,  and  for  this 
reason  this  part  of  your  paper  is  especially  valuable. 
Last  week,  at  page  49S,  you  gave  an  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  Myrtle-leaved  Portugal  Laurel,  a 
shrub,  by  the  way,  which  hundreds  of  young  gar- 
deners have  never  seen  nor  noticed,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  our  most  handsome  and  useful  hardy  shrubs  for 
varied  purposes.  Here  we  have  used  it  extensively 
for  forming  groups  in  lieu  of  Kalmias,  which  do  not 
thrive  on  our  limestone,  and  many  clever  men  until 
close  upon  them  have  been  led  to  believe  we  had  a 
knack  of  growing  these  chaste  plants  to  perfection. 
Being  thoroughly  hardy,  compact,  and  dense,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  screens,  low  shrubberies,  and 
hedges,  always  provided  the  knife  in  lieu  of  the 
shears  is  used  for  pruning  purposes.  Having  my- 
self manufactured  perfect  cones  10  feet  in  height 
and  G  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  I  can  endorse 
all  that  has  been  said  of  it  for  this  kind  of  work, 
also  for  standards.  Indeed,  of  all  the  shnibs  I  have 
met  with,  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  it — that  is,  as 
a  thoroughly  hardy  shrub  for  formal  purposes.  Bays, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  a  classical  as  well  as  a 
gardenesque  point,  stand  very  high,  and  figure  high 
if  we  wish  to  buy  them,  but  this  Laurel  is  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  in  the  most  exposed 
places  through  the  sharpest  winters ;  it  is  most 
tractable,  and  may  be  grown  to  perfection  by  those 
who  cannot  winter  Bays,  as  it  does  not  require  pro- 
tection. When  left  alone  and  other  shrubs  are  kept 
at  a  respectable  distance,  this  Laurel  assumes  a 
half  globular  form,  and  makes  a  growth  of  about 
!)  inches  annually,  the  bright  purple  of  its  young 
wood  and  its  dark  leaves  giving  it  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.  Pyramids  and  standards  of  course  re- 
quire annual  pruning,  not  only  to  keep  them  in  per- 
fect form,  but  also  to  increase  their  density.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  I  find  is  about  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in  September,  early  or  late  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  The  buds  then  become  promi- 
nent, but  do  not  break  until  the  following  spring. 
This  cold,  late  season  with  us  they  are  just  pushing. 

W.  Coleman. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWKB. 

BRASSIA  ANTHEROTES. 

This  plant  belongs  to  a  section  of  Orcliids  which 
lias  been  much  neglected  since  tlie  advent  of 
the  numerous  Odontoglossums.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  kinds  which  are  showy  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  Orchid  lovers,  and  tlie  species 
here  named  is  one  of  the  best.  Brassias  are 
free-growing  plants,  producing  somewhat  flat 
pseudo-bulb.s  and  persistent  evergreen  foliage, 
9o  that  they  are  ornamental  even  when  not  in 
flower.  They  should  be  grown  in  an  inter 
mediate  or  Cattleya  house.  These  plants  sliould 
be  potted  or  basketed  in  rough  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  ;  they  enjoy  an  abundant  .supply 
of  w.ater  and  free  exposure  to  light  during  the 
gi'owing  season.  The  supply  of  water  should  be 
considerably  reduced  during  winter,  but  care 
must  be  exei'cised  at  this  time  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  shrivelling,  for  sliould  this 
o:;ciir  it  is  verj'  detrimental  to  them,  sometimes 
ending  fatally.  B.  antherotes  attains  a  height 
of  about  18  inches,  and  produces  its  spike  of 
bloom  from  the  base  of  the  mature  bulb  in  the 
month  of  INIay.  The  raceme  is  nearly  a  foot 
Ion",  and  the  individual  flowers  large  and  con- 
spicuous, the  sepals  and  petals  being  lengthened 
into  long  tail-like  points  ;  these  are  yellow, 
blotched  and  spotted  towards  the  base  with 
dark  purplish  brown  spots  :  lip  large,  caudate, 
clear  yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  purple  and 
bearing  an  orauge-coloured  crest. 


The  Purple  Barberry.— Among  shrubs  re- 
markable for  the  purple  hue  of  their  foliage,  and 
that  show  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  manner 
directly  the  young  leaves  make  their  appearance, 
mention  must  be  made  of  this  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Barberry  (Berberis  v\dgaris),  for  it  is  very  at- 
tractive even  in  the  spring,  especially  under  such 
conditions  as  I  saw  it  a  few  days  ago,  viz.,  in  close 
proximity  to  a  specimen  of  the  yellow-leaved  variety 
of  Spirsea  opulifolia,  the  branches  of  which  were 
studded  with  the  little  golden  rosettes  of  expanding 
foliage,  and  the  peculiarity  of  each  shrub  was 
greatly  heightened  by  its  direct  contrast  with  the 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

In  many  collections  of  Orchids,  Dendrobiums  are  to 
be  found  of  a  sickly  appearance,  wanting  that  deep 
green  colour  of  the  foliage  that  betokens  constitu- 
tional vigour.  I  allude  specially  to  that  good  old 
species  D.  nobile,  also  such  handsome  deciduous 
species  as  D.  Wardianum,  D.crassinode,  D.  Bensoniie, 
&c.  They  are  mostly  of  easy  culture  if  they  re- 
ceive the  right  treatment.  Most  of  them  have 
now  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  it  will  be  obser\'ed 
that  the  young  growths  have  made  considerable 
progress.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  young  growths,  roots  are  freely  emitted 
from  the  base,  and  as  soon  as  this  takes  place,  or 
even  before,  the  temperature  of  the  house  should  be 
very  high  and  moist ;  the  plants  themselves  should 
by  no  means  lack  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  their 
roots.  This  treatment  will  cause  a  vigorous  and 
liealthy  growth,  which,  as  the  season  advances,  must 
be  matured  by  free  exposure  to  light.  I  have  had  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass  with  the  sun  shining  directly 
upon  the  house  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  venti- 
lators closed  and  the  temperature  100°.  We  remove 
the  plants  from  the  Cattleya  house,  and  place  them 
with  others  requiring  the  same  treatment.  Cattleyas, 
of  course,  would  not  like  it,  but  they  also  prefer  a 
higher  and  rather  moister  atmosphere  while  making 
their  growth.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold  and 
still  continues  in  that  state  ;  therefore  we  have  not 
yet  removed  several  species  to  the  cool  house  that 
are  usually  placed  there  early  in  June.  These  are 
Odontoglossums  Phalienopsis  and  vexillarium  and 
some  of  the  MasdevaUias,  such  as  M.  tovarensis  and 
the  Ghim;i3roid  section.  In  fact,  unless  a  brisk  fire 
is  maintained,  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house 
falls  from  50°  to  .5.5°  at  night— a  low  minimum  for 
May.  AVe  are  potting  various  occupants  of  this 
house.  It  the  operation  is  carefully  performed  the 
plants  receive  no  check,  as  fresh  roots  are  speedily 
formed  and  the  new  compost  infuses  renewed  vigour 
into  them.  We  repot  most  of  the  Cattleyas  once  in 
two  years,  and  by  that  time  the  roots  have  grown  so 


much  and  cling  so  firmly  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pots,  that  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  pots  to  pieces  in 
order  to  save  the  roots  from  injury.  We  now  make  a 
practice  of  potting  most  of  the  Dendrobiums  at  this 
time ;  it  ought  to  be  done  just  before  the  roots  begin 
to  push  out  from  the  base  of  the  young  growths. 
Small  plants  of  these  are  potted  annually,  large  ones 
once  in  two  years,  but  those  not  potted  are  surface- 
dressed.  Fumigating  to  destroy  green  fly  and  thrips 
may  be  practised  in  houses  containing  principally 
Cattleyas,  Lajlias,  Dendrobiums,  but  Odontoglossums 
should  be  removed  from  the  house.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  Cattleya  house  now  should  be  55°  to 
60°  at  night. 

Repotting  may  also  be  continued  in  the  warmest 
house.  It  is  a  good  time  to  repot  Odontoglossum 
Roezli  as  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom.  This  beautiful 
Rose-scented  species  makes  a  mass  of  small  fibrous 
roots,  and  speedily  makes  good  any  injury  caused  by 
transferring  the  plants  from  one  pot  to  another ; 
riiite  the  largest  proportion  of  the  potting  material 
for  these  should  be  clean  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  re- 
mainder the  best  fibrous  peat  with  clean  drainage 
and  charcoal.  Another  of  the  occupants  of  this 
house,  not  always  so  well  grown  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
t  he  beautiful  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus;  this  species 
lasts  so  long  in  flower,  and  the  colour  is  such  a  clear 
golden  yellow,  that  no  collection  should  be  without 
a  few  plants  of  it.  When  in  flower  and  fur  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  the  plants  are  comparatively[at 
rest,  requiring  but  little  water  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
start  into  active  growth,  a  high  stove  temperature  is 
necessary,  and  the  plants  may  be  placed  close  to  the 
glass  roof.  I  have  felt  the  leaves  when  the  house 
had  been  shut  up,  and  the  shading  removed  in  the 
afternoon,  and  they  have  been  quite  hot.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  soon  grovi-s  into  a  hand- 
some .specimen  plant.  Another  class  of  plants  we 
are  now  repotting  is  the  Cypripedium,  such  as  C. 
Stonei,  C.  Lowi,  &c.  Those  who  have  made  up  sped 
mens  from  single  plants  in  small  pots,  may  have 
noticed  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  new  roots 
liave  pushed  freely,  and  even  if  they  are  again  taken 
out  and  repotted,  the  plants  grow  on  freely  without 
any  apparent  injury.  I  remember  some  ten  years 
ago  visiting  a  large  establishment  where  the  making 
up  of  specimens  for  the  Manchester  exhibition  was 
practised,  and  the  gardener  pointed  out  to  me 
Cypripediums,  MasdevaUias,  &c.,  growing  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  The  plants  had  been  turned  out  of 
their  small  pots,  placed  in  large  ones  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  again  they  had  been  returned  to  the  small 
pots.  Year  after  year  this  practice  was  successfully 
carried  out.  1  donot  state  this  as  approving  of  the 
system,  but  merely  to  show  how  quickly  Orchids  can 
recover  from  any  injury  to  the  roots  at  the  height  of 
the  growing  season.  Of  course,  after  repotting  the 
temperature  must  be  kept  up  and  a  corresponding 
moist  atmosphere  also.  G5°  to  70°  at  night  is  the 
lowest,  rising  to  85°  or  even  to  90°  in  warm  weather 
as  a  maximum.  J-  DOUULAS. 


SHORT  NOTES.— OBCBIBS. 


The  Sc-rched  Orchid  (Orchis  u=itulata)  lias  liocn 
sent  to  me  in  splondirt  form  from  tlie  Pyrenees  by  Mr.  Allen. 
It  \i  larger  and  finer  than  any  I  have  seen  proJuced  in  this 
country.— A.  D.  Webster 

Ccelogyne  Da-vana  andC  Maf  sarseana.  -These 
are  both  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  in  the  King's 
Ro.id  ;  they  are  quite  distinct  from  cich  other,  and  yet  the 
pendulous  spikes  have  a  striking  resemblance  :  in  colour  and 
form  the  sepals  and  pttils  of  C.  Dayana  are  much  narrower 
and  more  weird-like.  Both  species  should  be  in  every  good 
collection  of  Orchids,  as  they  flower  well  and  grow  so  freely. 
-J.  D. 

Crchi8  maecula.- From  Cork  we  have  just 
received  a  gathering  of  the  above  Orchid,  which 
shows  that  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
is  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  this  pretty,  early- 
flowering  kind.  Some  of  the  flower-stems  were 
unusually  strong  and  with  fine,  closely-set  flowers 
of  every  shade  from  pale  lilac  to  deep  purple. 
They  were  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Blair,  a  chemist  in 
Cork,  who  seems  to  devote  considerable  attention 
to  this  pretty  and  interesting  tribe  of  plants.— 
A.  D.  Webster. 


Destruction  of  crickets.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of  crickets  ?    t  have  the  ch-arge  of 
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greenhouEos,  a  small  range  of  which  closest  to  the  heating 
apparatus  is  principally  used  for  prc.pagating  and  ia  infested 
with  swarms  of  this  insect.  They  eat  cuttings  and  the 
young  leaves  and  shoots  of  a  variety  of  plants  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible.  I  have  used  Chase's  paste  (wafers),  pans 
filled  with  oil,  &C  ,  to  little  or  no  advantage,  whilo  nnmbers 
are  nightly  killed  in  the  pathways  and  on  ledges  of  the  brick- 
work, &c.— H.  C. 


MR.  J.  BRITTEN  AND  TBE  DICTIONARY 

OF  ENGLISH  NAMES  OP  PLANTS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir,— As  the  compiler  of  tliis  dictionary,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  say  soiiietliing  about  a  gross  mis- 
statement respecting  it  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  directed  in  the  introduction  to  the  recently- 
published  "Dictionary  of  English  Plant-Names" 
of  Messrs.  James  Britten  and  Robert  Holland, 
where,  to  the  mention  of  my  book  in  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  works  on  plant-names,  is  appended 
the  remark:  "Most  of  the  names  are  inven- 
tions ;  the  local  ones  seem  largely  taken  from 
parts  1  and  2  of  the  present  work." 

No  part  of  this  assertion  is  honest  ;  the  first 
clause  of  it  is,  in  fact  (I  have  to  speak  plainly), 
a  downright  and  malignant  falsehood.  The 
names  given  in  my  dictionary  are  no  inventions 
of  mine,  but  are  the  result  of  many  months' 
laborious  research  through  the  pages  (as  stated 
in  my  preface)  of  "our  standard  botanical 
works,  British  and  colonial  fioras,  the  leading 
horticultural  journals,  and  the  catalogues  of 
British,  American,  and  Australian  nurserymen  " 
—of  every  publication,  in  short,  that  seemed 
likely  to  afford  any  help  on  the  subject.  As  for 
the  local  names  of  British  plants,  which  Mr. 
Jas.  Britten  now  more  cautiously  says  "  sfrm 
largely  taken  from  parts  1  and  2"  of 'his  work 
[he  formulated  this  charge  in  more  unqualified 
terins  when  he  made  the  circumstance  of  my  not 
having  specially  mentioned  his  work  a  pretext  for 
attacking  my  book  two  years  ago  in  his  Journal  of 
JJotfiuij],  I  have  to  say  that  the  names  of  Britisli 
plants  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  names 
in  my  book,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  taken 
by  me  from  authorities  which  were  quite  as  open 
to  me  or  to  anyone  else  as  to  Mr.  Jas.  Britten. 

My  book  was  most  favourably  reviewed  by 
the  Press  with  hardly  any  exception  from  the 
limes  down,  the  Garde iiers'  Chroniek  (no  mean 
authority)  pronouncing  it  "  the  most  complete 
dictionary  of  the  kind  hitherto  published."  I 
believe  the  only  unfriendly  notice  of  it  appeared 
m  the  Journal  of  Botany,  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Britten.  I  may  here  observe  that,  as  Mr.  Jas. 
Britten's  dictionary  contains  but  few  plant- names 
except  those  of  British  plants,  the  obscure  local 
appellations  of  which  constitute  its  special  sub- 
ject and  raison  d'etre,  its  title  as  "  A  Dictionary 
of  English  Plant-Names"  is  a  most  inappropriate 
and  deceptive  one,  readily  leading  anyone  unac- 
quanited  with  the  book  to  imagine  that  it  deals 
with  the  full  range  of  English  plant-nomencla- 
ture, whicli,  in  its  wider  application  to  plants  of 
all  ajuntries,  my  "  Dictionary  of  English  Names 
of  Plants  "  attempts,  however  imperfectly,  to 
embrace. 

With  criticism  which  fairly  and  honestly 
pointed  out  defects  in  my  book  I  should  be  very 
far  indeed  from  finding  any  fault.  1  must  pro- 
test, however,  against  Mr.  James  Britten's  last 
slanderous  misrepresentation . 

William  Miller. 


Ratmg  of  nurseries.— It  is  announced  that  a 
luibhc  meeting  of  nurserymen  will  be  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Club,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Tuesday,  June  28,  to  consider  the  excessive 
rating  of  nurseries,  and  to  agree  on  a  combined 
action  in  an  endeavour  to  procure  the  reduction  of 


the  assessments.     The  chair  will  be  taken  at  4  p, 
by  Mr.  T.  Wood  Ingram,  of  the  firm  of  Wood  a 


ni. 
and 


Ingram,  Huntingdon.  The  meeting  will  be  hold 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
Association,  and  the  Horticultural  Club  have  kindly 
lent  their  rooms  for  the  occasion.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  F.  Goodchild,  2,5,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL. 
Lovers  of  the  beautiful  have  a  rich  treat  provided 
fur  them  at  Old  Trafford.  Several  large  marquees 
and  a  huge  glass  and  wood  structure  are  filled  with 
plants  and  flowers  of  great  beauty.  All  the  leading 
local  cultivators  and  many  of  the  principal  nursery- 
men in  the  country  have  sent  some  of  their  best 
specimens,  and  the  show,  as  a  whole,  can  only  be 
characterised  as  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  No 
money  prizes  were  awarded,  only  jubilee  medals  of 
gold  and  silver.  A  marvellous  display  has  been 
made,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  show,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  the  exhibition  was  a  fine  one. 

As  there  was  no  schedule,  and  consequently  no 
grouping  together  of  rows  of  plants  of  the  same 
kinds,  there  was  more  scope  for  artistic  arrange- 
ment. The  formality  of  an  ordinary  exhibition  was 
avoided,  and  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures  was 
presented  to  the  view.  Orchids  and  herbaceous 
plants  were  most  abundantly  illustrated.  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  and  Son,  of  Chester,  occupied  a 
space  of  300  square  feet  with  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants. 

A  beautiful  and  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was 
contributed  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans.  Amongst  these  was  a  plant  of  Maxillaria 
Sanderiana,  grand  forms  of  La^lia  purpurata  and 
Cattleya  MossiiE,  Oncidium  hastatum  Roezli,  O. 
Schillerianum,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  the  ever 
welcome  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  Cypripediums, 
Dondrobium  thyrsiflorum,  &c.  These  were  arranged 
with  exquisite  taste,  while  overhead  were  suspended 
baskets  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  &c.  A  very 
line  group  of  Masdevallias  from  the  gardens  of  tlic 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Blair.  Opposite  to  it  was  a  fine  collection  of 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  which 
were  alike  remarkable  for  size,  brilliancy  of  colour, 
and  variety. 

An  enormous  collection  of  300  plants  of  Cattleya 
Mossi;e  belonging  to  Mr.  Wrigley,  of  Bury,  contained 
many  fine  varieties.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  of 
Highgate,  also  contributed  a  nice  collection.  These 
consisted  of  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Aphelexis,  Tetrathecas, 
Azalea  mollis.  Ferns,  Oranges,  and  the  handsome, 
but  much  neglected  Leschenaultia  biloba  major. 
The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  exhibited 
some  fine  Orchids,  such  as  Dendrobium  nobile,  Cat- 
tleya Mossia%  Lailia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandiie,  &c.  The  principal  feature  of  the  group 
from  Messrs.  R.  Ker  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
handsome,  well-bloomed  plants  of  Azaleas.  A 
collection  of  Pitcher  plants  from  Mr.  Joseph  Broome 
comprised  Nepenthes  Mastersi,  N.  robusta,  N.  Do- 
miniana,  Sarracenia  Fielderi,  S.  Flambeau,  Swani, 
Maddisoni,  Sesteriana,  and  others.  A  miscellaneous 
collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway, 
consisted  of  Orchids  and  other  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  amongst  which  were  fine  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium nobile,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  Masdevallia  A'eitchi,  Amai7llis 
Empress  of  India,  a  grand  variety;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Boronia  elatior,  and  other  fine 
plants.  A  fine  group  of  British  and  exotic  hardy 
Ferns  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale, 
and  a  grand  collection  of  plants  from  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  consisting  of  Orchids  and 
other  plants,  conspicuous  amongst  which  is  a  fine 
plant  of  Vanda  teres,  bearing  upwards  of  100  blooms, 
Azaleas,  Laslias,  &o. 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Son,  of  Chester,  ex- 
hibited a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  plants; 
amongst  them  were  Lilium  Harris!,  Doronicum 
plantagineum  excolsum,  Daffodil  Sir  Watkin,  An- 
thericum  Liliastnim,  Tulipa  cornuta,  T.  retroflexa, 
Thalictrum  anemonoides.  Primula  obconica,Pa'onia 
tenuifolia  flore-pleno,  Androsace  sarmentosa.  Cam- 


panula Warneri,  Phlox  Nelsoni,  P.  stellaria,  Gen- 
tiana  verna,  Aubrietia  violacea,  Sempervivum  spinu- 
losum,  Omphalodes  LuciliiB,  Ranunculus  alpinus, 
Cistus  florentinus,  Cypripediura  Calceolus,C.specta- 
bile,  C.  pubescens.  Phlox  canadensis.  Lychnis  La- 
gasoa;,  CelsiaArcturus,  Sempervivum  triste,  Gladiolus 
Rosy  Gem,  &c. 

A  group  of  Pelargoniums,  show,  fancy,  and  zonal, 
came  from  Messrs.  Rylance  and  Son,  which  grouped 
together  produced  a  nice  effect.  Mr.  S.  Schloss, 
of  Bowdon,  sent  a  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  amongst  them  being  grand  specimens 
of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
A.  crystallinum.  Azalea  Criterion,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Alsophila  capensis,  Rliododendron  Sesteri- 
anum,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Eucharis  grandiflora, 
&c.  The  centre  of  the  tent  was  devoted  to  circular 
groups  of  plants,  amongst  which  the  Roses  of 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  conspicuous.  These 
consisted  of  standards,  half  standards,  and  dwarfs; 
the  most  notable  were  fine  plants  of  Sunset,  Juno, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Her  Majesty,  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt, 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Jean  Ducher,  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  Niphetos,  Dr.  Andry,  &c.  Messrs. 
Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Chester, 
sent  a  group,  the  chief  features  of  which  were 
Rhododendrons  and  herbaceous  plants ;  whilst  the 
best  group  of  Rose  plants  ever  exhibited  by  an 
amateur  in  Manchester  came  from  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
of  Heaton  Mersey.  It  was  a  Jubilee  collection  of 
fifty  plants,  the  most  notable  being  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,  La  France,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  Madame  Lambard,  Morveille 
de  Lyon,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Maiie  Van  Houtte, 
Sunset,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Ulrich  Bninner, 
General  Jacqueminot. 

A  very  nice  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  was 
contributed  by  an  amateur,  Mr.  Mellor.  Amongst 
these  were  fine  plants  of  Sempervivum  Laggeri, 
Saxifraga  peltata,  Primula  Munroi,  Lychnis  alpina, 
Armeria  lauscheriana,  &c.  There  were  also  good 
collections  of  show  and  fancy  Pansies.  There  was 
a  very  beautiful  collection  of  cut  flowers,  bouquets, 
wreaths,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Mason,  of  Sale,  and  Messrs. 
Perkins,of  Coventry.  The forniercontainedsomevery 
novel  combinations.  Conspicuous  was  a  ba.sket  of 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  with  Lilacs ;  in  another  the  same 
Rose  and  white  Lilac;  a  basket  with  Lily  of  the 
Valley  at  the  back  and  dark  Roses  in  front ;  also  a 
basket  with  white  Lilacs  and  dark  Roses,  all  of 
which  were  lovely  combinations.  Messrs.  Perkins  had 
a  magnificent  wreath  of  white  flowers,  comprising 
Richardia,  Stephanotis,  the  Vale  Lily,  Lilium  longi 
florum,  and  Eucharis,  relieved  with  JIaiden-hair 
Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum).  Bouquets  were  both 
numerous  and  beautiful,  the  introduction  of  a 
few  blooms  of  Masdevallia  amongst  light  flowers 
producing  a  very  happy  effect.  Boxes  of  cut  blooms 
of  Pelargoniums  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Son,  of  Chilwell.  There  was  also  in 
this  tent  a  fine  exhibit  of  hybrid  Aquilegias,  or 
Columbines. 

Death,  of  Mr.  George  Jackman. — We  regret 
to  announce  the  death,  at  the  Woking  Nurseries  on 
the  29th  ult.,  of  Mr.  George  Jackman,  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  He  attended  the  last  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  where  he  caught  a  cold,  which 
turned  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  Jackman 
succeeded  some  years  ago  to  the  business  carried 
on  by  his  father  at  Woking.  His  name  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Clematis  raised  by 
his  father,  and  perpetuated  in  the  variety  known  as  C. 
Jackmanni.  Mr.  Jackman,  along  with  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  was  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Cle- 
matis as  a  Garden  Flower  " — a  very  good  book. 

Names    of  plants.— AfJ«.   n'aie.ftdd.—Wibumum  Sio 

boldi. Scolopnui^ium.—l,  Erica  manipuliflora  ;   2,  Erica 

manipuliflora  var.  alba;  3,  Erinxis  hispauiciis  v;ir.  alpinus. 
L.  A.  J. — Scillacampanulata maxima. Z.  }'. — 1,  Gera- 
nium tricolor  ;  2,  Darwinia  Hookeri;  3,  Rocllia  ciliat.a. 

Co!innljia.—l,  Reatrcpia  elegans ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andrEH,  poor  variety  ;  3,  Maxillaria  luteo-alba  ;  Pleurothallia 

prulifera. A.  II.    Jr.— 1,  Dendrobium  dixanthum  ;  2,  D. 

fimbriatum  oculatum ;   3,  D.  primulinum  ;  4,  D.  amamum. 

J.    H.  T.  -1,  Selaginella  Lobbi ;  2,  Woodsia  mollis  ;  3, 

Adiantum  speciosum. Jcrsaj.  —  l,   Oncidium  sesfilo  ;  2, 

O.  divaricatum ;   3,  Dendrobium  tortile ;  4,  Odontoglossum 

triumplians,  dark  vaiicty. G.  J.   IC— 1,  Trillium  grandl- 

florum  ;  2,  Colliusia  verna  ;  3,  Primula  Munroi ;  4,  Gcntiana 
acaulis. //.  //.  S  ,  t'.t'tfs.- Pol-:monium  Richardsoni. 
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"yORKSHIREMAN." 

RIVEN  r.  SAWN  OAK  STAKES. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  riven  stakes  are 
stronger  or  tougher  than  sawn  ones,  although 
sawn  stakes  are  cheaper,  because  they  can  be 
cut  out  for  about  half  the  cost  of  riving.  Riven 
stakes  always  run  with  the  grain.  It  the  tree 
be  naturally  bent,  so  also  will  the  stakes  be. 
The  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  cuts  straight  through 
the  bends  and  docs  not  go  with  the  grain  in  any 
case,  unless  the  timber  is  perfectly  straight,  and 
when  such  stakes  come  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground  they  break  oft'  at  these  points.  Those 
who  have  fences  of  this  kind  should  remember 
this.  Riven  stakes,  in  my  opinion,  look  just  as 
well  as  sawn  ones,  or  belter  when  regularly  set 
up  and  lashed  together  with  small  wire  rope 
twisted  between  the  stakes.  Three-inch  by 
2-inch  riven  Oak  stakes  lashed  together  in  thLs 
manner  make  a  strong,  enduring  fence  witliout 
.any  stays,  except  one  at  each  end  or  at  intervals. 
There  are  between  .500  and  000  yards  in  1  cwt.  of 
galvanised  iron  rope,  No.  0  and  7  gauge,  and 
such  rope  Ls  very  cheap — cheaper  than  any  other 
kind  of  top  rail  or  bindings.  There  is  an  art 
in  putting  it  on.  The  stakes  are  first  driven 
into  the  ground  as  evenly  as  possible ;  then 
starting  with  two  strands  of  rope  at  one  end 
where  it  is  securely  attached,  the  man  gives  it 
several  j^liiits  between  every  two  stakes,  bring- 
ing one  strand  round  one  side  of  the  stake  and 
the  other  strand  round  the  other  side ;  then 
plaiting  as  many  plaits  again  the  reverse  wa}', 
and  so  on.  By  this  device,  bringing  each  strand 
hand  over  hand  for  its  whole  length,  a  thing 
almost  impracticable,  is  avoided,  as  the  twist  is 
done  and  midone  between  every  three  stakes. 
A  man  and  boy  can  make  and  put  up  a  great 
extent  of  such  fencing,  making  the  ?takes  and 
all,  and  as  only  unsaleable  Oak  is  used  for 
the  purpose,  a  cheaper  and  better  fence  could 
not  easily  be  contrived  for  all  ordinary  situa- 
tions, such  as  in  tields  and  round  woods.  Here- 
abouts the  farmers  capped  the  stakes  with  sawn 
Larch  or  Spruce  rails,  which  soon  rot  and  give 
way,  but  one  or  two  examples  of  the  wire-rope- 
stayed  fence  seems  likely  to  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  plan.  Galvanised  staples 
are  used  with  the  wu-e  here  and  there. 


FORESTEY  NOTES. 


Natural  o.^me  covei!T.  —  This  is,  by  moi-t 
sportsmen,  considered  superior  to  that  formed  arti- 
ficially, but  as  tlie  woods  in  which  it  will  become 
anything  like  serviceable  must  be  well  thioned  out, 
more  so,  indeed,  than  is  necessary  for  cultivated 
underwood,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  seldom  seen  in  a 
truly  efficient  state.  Light  and  air  are  the  great 
essentials  to  underwood  generally,  but  that  of 
spontaneous  growth  in  particular,  so  that  to  have 
really  first-class  game  preserves  the  plantations 
must  be  kept  well  tliinned  out,  far  thinner  in 
most  instances  tlian  is  really  necessary  for  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  timber.  Brambles  and 
Bracken  are  about  two  of  our  best  natural  wood- 
land plants  for  forming  game  coverts,  they  soon 
becoming,  under  favourable  circumstances,  dense, 
warm  retreats  for  either  the  pheasant  or  the  hare. 
Wliere  the  former  is  not  so  plentiful  as  is  desired  it 
may  be  readily  enough  increased  either  by  seed- 
sowing  or  planting  out  two-year-old  seedling  plants, 
either  of  these  methods  being  found  well  suited  for 
the  plant  in  question.  Old  plants  may  likewise  be 
used,  but  the  per-centage  of  deaths  is  usually  great, 
even  where  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  care 
has  been  expended  on  lifting  and  planting.  Bracken 
may  be  readily  enough  established  in  any  open 
woodland  by  transferring  squares  of  soil  with  the 


roots  therein  to  the  places  intended  to  form  clumps, 
but  a  much  better,  cheaper,  and  far  surer  method 
is  to  raise  seedlings,  and  when  two  years  old 
to  plant  them  out  with  the  sods  of  earth  intact. 
The  Blackthorn  is  likewise  well  adapted  for 
covert,  and  succeeds  well  in  good  light  loam  and 
an  open  situation  ;  Gorse  also  does  well  in  similar 
places,  but  all  the  better  where  rough  stones 
are  freely  commingled  amongst  the  ordinary  soil. 
In  dampish,  peaty  woods.  Heather  is  a  valuable 
covert  plant,  as  is  also  the  Bilberry  and  Crowberry. 
Rough  Grasses,  too,  are  not  to  be  despised,  more 
especially  where  other  stronger  growing  plants,  such 
as  the  Brier  and  Thorn,  help  to  support  these,  and 
prevent  their  rotting  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  Grass  in  a  withered  state  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  game  generally. 

Filling  up  holes  in  tree  stems.— Far  too 
frequently  it  happens  that  in  old  specimen  hard- 
wood trees  the  trunks  are  rendered  unsightly  by 
holes  caused  either  by  natural  decay  of  the  wood  or 
an  accident,  and  when  such  trees  are  growing  in  con- 
spicuous positions  and  the  wounds  near  the  ground 
level,  they  become  most  unsightly,  and  steps  should 
at  once  be  taken  to  set  matters  right,  whether  by 
removing  the  trees  or  filling  up  such  holes  in  the 
stems.  Apart  altogether  from  being  unsightly, 
such  holes  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  causing 
rottenness  throughout  the  whole  stem  in  which  they 
occur  by  forming  as  it  were  inlets  for  water.  To 
fill  up  such  holes  is  easy  enough,  and  after  repeated 
experiments  we  find  the  following  method  of  doing 
so  to  answer  better  than  any  other  previously  tried. 
Scrape  out  and  remove  every  particle  of  damp  de- 
caying matter  from  the  hole,  fill  it  with  dry,  broken 
brick-bats,  cement  the  surface  evenly  over  with  the 
bark,  and  paint  it  as  nearly  the  colour  of  the  bark 
as  possible.  Several  diseased  holes  so  treated  on 
old  Oak  trees  in  the  park  here  could  now  hardly  be 
noticed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
from  the  number  of  years  since  the  experiment  was 
tried  and  the  present  healthy  appearance  of  the 
trees,  that  the  filling  up  of  such  holes  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  in  staying  and  arresting  disease 
and  rot.  The  experiment  is  both  cheap  and  simple, 
so  let  everyone  who  has  an  e}"esore  of  an  Oak  with 
a  holed  stem  set  about  filling  these  up  at  once  with 
old  brickbats  and  cementing  the  surface  with  con- 
crete. Nailing  a  piece  of  zinc  over  the  hole  has 
been  tried,  but  however  carefully  this  may  be  done, 
dampness  is  sure  to  set  in  and  ruin  the  stem. 
Clefts  between  upright-growing  branches,  that 
are  but  harbours  for  rain  water,  may  be  treated 
similar  to  the  Oaks  above  described,  and  the  surface 
of  the  concrete  tarred  over,  this  latter  having  like- 
wise a  wonderful  effect  in  keeping  out  damp  and 
preserving  amputated  limbs  and  smaller  branches 
from  contracting  rot. 

Cultivation  op  the  Mistletoe. — When  we 
consider  the  amount  of  money  spent  annually  in 
importing  Mistletoe  from  the  Continent,  one  is  na- 
turally led  to  ask  the  reasonable  question.  Why  not 
cultivate  it  ourselves  and  be  independent  of  foreign 
supplies  '  That  this  could,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
done  is  no  doubt  true,  for  it  is  well  known  to  every- 
one who  has  thought  of  the  subject  that  the 
Mistletoe  thrives  luxuriantly  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is,  moreover,  readily  enough  odtivated  by 
simply  rubbing  the  glutinous  berries  on  the  smooth 
— not  rough,  as  is  usually  recommended — surface  of 
the  bark  of  many  trees,  but  particularly  the  Apple, 
and  protecting  these  from  birds  until  the  plants  get 
well  established.  I  have  never  noticed  any  ill  efl^ects 
caused  by  the  Mistletoe  to  the  Apple  trees  on  which 
it  is  grown,  and  on  applying  for  information  on  this 
bead  to  a  friend  who  cultivates  it  lovingly  and 
largely,  he  tells  me  that  he  has  not  noticed  any 
either,  although  some  of  his  finest  trees  have  had 
several  large  plants  growing  on  them  at  the  same 
time.  If  this  be  true  in  all  cases,  then  the  sugges- 
tion for  the  extended  culture  of  the  plant  in  suitable 
districts  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Mistletoe  is  not  found  either  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  but  such  is  a  mistake,  for  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  in  the  latter  country  growing 
on  old  Apple  trees;  while  several  stations  in  Scot- 
land might  be  named  for  it.    From  a  record  I  have 


kept  for  several  years,  I  learn  that  the  Mistletoe  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Apple,  nor  Oak  either, 
for  my  list,  with  stations,  reveals  the  fact  that  this 
parasite  has  been  found  growing  on  many  other  trees. 

The  Evergreen  Laburnum  (Piptanthus  nepa- 
lensis)  is  a  fairly  good  shrub  for  planting  in  the 
open,  but  wheii  used  beneath  the  shade  of  large 
trees  its  appearance  is  anything  but  desirable. 
Having  an  overstock  of  this  plant  in  our  home 
nursery,  we  transplanted  a  number  of  strong, 
healthy,  5-feet  high  specimens  to  thin  and  open, 
though  partially  shady  woods,  but  the  results  are 
not  up  to  expectations;  indeed,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  common  Scotch  Laburnum  is  a  superior 
plant  for  this  purpose  to  the  Piptanthus.  Let  no 
one,  however,  undervalue  this  shrub  for  planting  in 
open,  sheltered  situations  contiguous  to  drives  and 
walks,  and  where  its  abundance  of  conspicuous 
yellow  flowers  that  last  so  long  through  the  summer 
months  is  always  welcome,  for  in  such  situations 
it  is  certainly  a  pretty  and  desirable  plant.  Seeds 
are  usually  produced  abundantly,  and  as  these 
germinate  very  freely  and  grow  away  rapidly  into 
large  plants,  a  good  stock  wherewith  to  experiment 
upon  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  plant  for  various 
parts  of  the  country  is  thus  speedily  got  up.  It  is 
too  tender  for  many  situations,  but  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  in  warm  inland  places  it  does  well,  and 
here  I  cannot  remember  a  single  plant  being  killed 
or  even  cut  back  by  the  frost. 

Fagot-making.— This  is  a  simple  and  profitable 
way  of  utilising  waste  forest  produce,  particularly 
the  smaller  branches,  that  cannot  well  be  converted 
into  or  sold  as  firewood.  Instead  of  burning  up  all 
prunings,  therefore,  it  may  be  wise  policy  on  the 
forester's  part  to  first  of  all  find  out  if  a  market  for 
disposing  of  such  when  made  into  fagots  for  oven- 
heating  and  lire-lighting  is  not  to  be  had.  Here, 
where  for  home  consumption  the  number  of  fagots 
used  annually  is  very  large,  we  keep  a  man  con- 
stantly employed  at  the  work,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
more  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  branches  and 
small  firewood  than  burning.  Small  fagots  of 
about  7  inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long,  and 
usually  made  of  Larch  branches,  sell  at  Ss.  per 
hundred,  while  those  for  oven-heating,  and  which 
are  made  of  larger  branches  than  the  latter,  and 
also  of  larger  proportions,  being  about  L**  inches 
long  by  10  inches  broad,  sell  at  10s.  per  hundred. 
Larch  branches  are  found  to  be  preferable  to  most 
others  for  making  small  fagots,  as  when  dry  they 
bum  quickly  and  do  not  emit  sparks,  at  least  to  any 
great  extent.  They  should  bo  carted  home  as  made 
in  the  woods,  stacked  for  a  few  weeks,  and  finally 
housed  until  wanted  for  use. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


Transplanting  in  •winter. — Although,  as  a 
rule,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  transplanting  Evergreens 
during  the  winter  months,  still,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues mild,  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Box,  and 
plants  of  this  kind  that  always  lift  with  good  balls 
of  earth,  may  be  moved  with  comparative  safety ; 
and  there  may  be  special  reasons  why  such  work 
should  be  done.  When  such  ^is  the  case,  those 
trees  that  have  been  so  frequently  removed  as  to 
have  induced  plenty  of  fibre  may  be  operated 
upon  with  every  prospect  of  success,  provided  the 
weather  does  not  turn  out  too  cold  and  cutting. 
April  is  of  all  others  the  safe  month  for  transplant- 
ing Evergreens,  and  any  choice  specimens  should 
be  left  till  that  time.  Of  all  Evergreens,  Rhododen- 
drons are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful ;  but  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  they  will  not  succeed  in  any 
other  than  peat  soil,  many  are  deterred  from  at- 
tempting to  grow  them.  The  want  of  peat  need  bo 
no  obstacle  to  their  cultivation,  as  they  will  grow 
in  any  sharp  clean  soil  that  has  not  been  much 
under  cultivation.  The  best,  perhaps,  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  trimmings  of  banks  and  turf  from  the  ■ 
sides  of  roads  and  paths,  which  contain  plenty  of 
sharp  grit.  The  trimmings  from  the  roadside,  or 
any  soil  that  may  be  used,  must  not  contain  chalk, 
or  it  will  be  fatal  to  success.  If  choice  plants  are 
planted,  and  peat  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  them  a  start  in  this 
material.     To  do  this,  a  hole  should  be  dug  large 
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enough  to  hold  a  bushel  or  so,  in  which  the  plant 
will  get  a  good  hold,  and  be  independent  o£  the 
surrounding  soil  for  a  year  or  two.  Failing  this, 
leaf-soil  about  half  decomposed  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  In  planting,  make  choice  of  moderately 
moist  and  partially  shaded  situations,  as  Rhododen- 
drons will  not  bear  excessive  drought,  and  succeed 
best  if  not  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. — 
J.  G.  

THE  BEECH. 

(FAOUS   STLVATICA.) 

This  tree  is  justly  admired  for  its  stately  crown 
and  beautiful  green  foliage,  which  renders  it  a 
desirable  ornament  in  parks  and  large  pleasure 
grounds.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  valuable  of  our 
forest  trees.  Its  trunk  is  erect  and  massive,  and  its 
height  is  usually  from  100  feet  to  130  feet.  The 
roots  spread  for  10  feet  or  12  feet  round  the  tree, 
but  none  of  them  go  deeply  under  the  surface,  ex- 
cept the  tap-root,  which  penetrates  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth  for  8  feet  or  4  feet.  The  branches 
have  a  more  or  less  upward  tendency,  and  form  a 
symmetrical  and  majestic  crown. 

Upon  young  trees  the  bark  is  of  a  greenish  grey 
hue,  but  as  the  tree  matures  it  assumes  an  Ash-grey 
colour.  Both  leaf  and  blossom  buds  are  long,  cone- 
shaped,  sharp-pointed,  and  consist  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  brown,  slightly  fringed  scales.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  are  soft  and  delicate,  and  of  a 
beautiful  yellowish  green  colour,  but  as  the  season 
advances  they  become  deep  green. 

In  October  they  become  yellow  and  dry,  shrivel 
up,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Upon  young  trees, 
however,  the  withered  leaves  often  remain  until 
they  are  forced  oft  by  the  swelling  of  the  fresh  buds 
in  spring.  The  male  catkins,  which  are  in  general 
four  to  a  bud,  have  long  drooping  peduncles,  and 
consist  of  about  twenty  greenish  yellow  florets. 
The  female  blossoms,  which  appear  in  pairs  upon 
the  young  shoots,  consist  of  sharp-pointed  catkins. 
The  fruit,  which  is  ripe  in  October,  consists  of 
rough  spiny  capsules,  each  of  which  contains  two 
or  three  smooth  triangular  brown  nuts. 

The  highest  elevation  at  which  it  is  found  is 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  well  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
21100  feet.  In  Thuringia  and  among  the  Hartz 
Mountains  noble  Beeches,  100  feet  in  height,  are 
found  at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet.  The  finest 
Beech  forests  in  the  world  are  situate  in  the  island 
of  Riigen,  on  the  dunes  of  Denmark  and  Mecklen- 
burg, and  on  the  plains  and  low  hills  of  Germany. 
It  is  in  these  regions,  where  Beech  forests  cover 
many  thousand  acres,  that  the  tallest  living  Beeches 
are  to  be  found.  In  the  last  century,  Beeches 
174  feet  in  height  were  cut  down  in  North  Germany, 
and  at  present  many  single  trees  exist  there  which 
are  13B  feet  high  and  41  feet  in  circumference. 
Beeches  thrive  best  in  a  surface-soil  of  poor,  dry, 
sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  chalk  mingled  with 
gravel,  sand,  and  small  stones.  Those  trees  which 
grow  upon  mountain  slopes,  or  on  low  humus- 
covered  liills,  with  a  northern  or  eastern  exposure, 
yield  the  best  timber. 

Beeches  are  generally  propagated  by  means  of 
seed,  and  the  young  trees  suffer  much  from  frosts 
and  drought,  and  in  damp  marshy  situations. 
Mice  and  mole-crickets  are  also  very  destructive  to 
the  roots  of  young  trees. 

The  Beech  attains  its  full  height  when  about  one 
liundrod  years  old,  and  then  lives  in  perfect  vigour 
and  health  for  two  liundred  or  three  hundred  years. 
Trees  of  this  age  are  generally  from  10  feet  to  1 5  feet 
in  circumference,  and  contain  from  10  to  12  cords 
of  timber.  A  cubic  foot  of  fresh-cut  wood  weighs 
(ia  lb. ;  but  this,  by  thorough  seasoning,  is  reduced 
to  41  lb.  or  39  lb.  In  damp  poor  soils,  Beech  trees 
frequently  perish  from  internal  rot  between  their 
seventieth  and  ninetieth  years'." 

Of  the  common  Beech  some  very  ornamental 
varieties  may  be  mot  with  in  cultivation — as,  for 
example,  different  kinds  of  Weeping  Beech,  also 
the  purple  and  copper-leaved  varieties,  and  the 
Fern.leaved  Beech,  the  leaves  of  which  are  cut  into 


narrow  segments,  resembling  the  fronds  of  a  Fern. 
These  are  almost  wholly  used  for  purposes  of  orna- 
ment, for  which  the  common  Beech  itself  is  well 
adapted.  The  products  of  the  Beech  are  numerous 
and  valuable. 

The  timber,  which  is  heavy,  hard,  firm,  and  dur- 
able, is  extensively  emplo_yed  in  the  manufacture  of 
numerous  implements,  tools,  and  articles  of  furni- 
ture. On  account  of  its  brittleness  and  liability  to 
the  ravages  of  Insects,  it  is  seldom  employed  for 
building  purposes. 

Beech  timber  is  especially  adapted  for  srib- 
aqueous  structures,  or  for  positions  in  which  it  is 
not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  As 
fuel,  the  Beech  is  very  valuable,  and  is  surpassed  in 
heat-giving  qualities  only  by  the  Hornbeam  and 
Maple.  The  charcoal  of  the  Beech  is  highly  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  equable  heat  which  it  emits.  The 
bark  is  useful  to  tanners,  and  from  the  ashes  of  the 
wood  excellent  potash  is  obtained. 

In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  some  parts  of  America 
the  leaves  of  the  Beech  are  carefully  picked,  dried, 
and  used  to  stuff  bed-ticks  and  pillows.  The  leaves 
and  ashes  form  an  excellent  manure  for  Grass  and 
Clover  lands.  The  husks  and  nut-skins  contain  a 
very  poisonous  material  known  as  fagin.  The  nuts 
themselves  form  a  favourite  food  of  some  birds  and 
quadruperls,  red  deer  being  especially  fond  of  them, 
and  they  are  also,  in  some  countries,  boiled,  dried 
in  the  open  air,  parched  by  artificial  heat,  and 
ground  into  meal,  from  which  bread  and  soups  are 
prepared.  The  nuts  have  a  pleasant  sweetish 
flavour,  and  are  very  oleaginous.  Considerable 
quantities  of  oil,  resembling  Almond  oil,  are  ob- 
tained from  them  by  pressing.  From  100  lb.  of 
nuts  12  lb.  of  pure  oil  and  4  lb.  of  coarser  oil  are 
obtained.  'I'he  former  is  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
best  Olive  oil,  and  the  latter  makes  a  useful  lamp  oil. 
The  refuse  furnishes  a  good  food  for  pigs.  The 
best  season  for  felling  Beeches  is  the  month  of 
December.  J.  H.  M. 


GROUPING  CONIFEROUS  TREES  FOR 
PROTECTION. 
The  dotting  style  of  planting  is  cold,  as  well  as 
meagre  ;  nevertheless  it  has  its  uses  ;  it  shows  what 
individual  plants  can  become  under  difficulties.  It 
also  brings  individual  specimens  and  species  into 
the  sharpest  contrast,  and  thus  exhibits  tlieir 
special  characteristics  in  intensified  and,  one  might 
almost  add,  exaggerated  lights.  It  has  also  enabled 
cultivators  to  grow  the  largest  number  of  species 
and  varieties  within  a  given  area.  Useful  as  a 
school  in  which  something  may  be  learned  about 
trees,  it  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving landscape  effects;  nay,  more,  the  dotting 
plan  mars  every  landscape  on  which  it  is  practised. 
What  play  of  light,  or  shadow,  or  repose  could  be 
obtained  by  a  series  of  dots,  even  though  they  con- 
sisted of  trees  faultless  in  form  and  symmetry  1 
Trees  so  disposed  might  be  enjoyed  as  specimens, 
but  a  pleasing  landscape,  consisting  of  solitary 
trees,  is  plainly  an  impossibility.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, is  the  dotting  style  inimical  to  landscape 
beauty,  but  it  is  also  opposed  to  cultural  perfection. 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  gregarious  by  nature,  and 
if  we  compel  them  to  grow  in  solitary  isolation,  we 
must  take  the  consequences  ;  and  we  do  so  in  the 
form  of  slow  and  stunted  growth  in  summer,  or  of 
ruthless  destruction  by  cold  in  winter.  It  is  not 
good  for  trees  to  grow  alone.  Each  wind  that 
blows  beats  against  them  with  full  force  ;  the  sun 
and  dry  air  drain  each  leaf  and  bough  of  its  rich 
juices,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  do  their  worst  as  regards  the  exposed 
roots.  This  exposure  of  the  roots  to  direct  solar 
and  atmospheric  influence  is  altogether  unnatural, 
and  consequently  injurious.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  rest  the  case  on  sucli  general  statements.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  trace  the  palpable  effects  of  the 
frost  throughout  our  pleasure  grounds,  after  an 
exceptionally  hard  winter,  to  discover  that  the 
single  trees  are  often  cut  down,  while  groups  of  the 
self-same  sorts  escape  unhurt.  The  seeming  excep- 
tions but  confirm  the  rule. 

These  ezceptional  groups  killed  or  injured  will 


be  found  in  a  lower  situation  or  a  moister  locality 
In  the  former  the  air  is  colder,  as  cold  air  will 
shoot  down  valleys  into  plains  with  as  much 
certainty  as  a  stone  will  roll  down  hill ;  in  the  latter 
the  plants  are  also  more  tender.  Excessive  moisture 
may  help  growth,  but  it  hinders  maturity,  and  it  is 
maturity  that  enables  plants  to  withstand  cold. 
Hence  it  follows  that  groups  may  in  such  excep- 
tional localities  be  cut  down,  while  single  trees  at  a 
higher  level,  if  more  thoroughly  matured,  may 
escape.  But  let  the  threefold  conditions  of  soil, 
site,  and  maturity  be  alike,  and  the  results  will  be 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  groups.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  "groups 
and  groups."  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy  to 
render  groups  tender  by  overcrowding  or  over-feed- 
ing and  when  such  is  the  case,  groups  may  be  swept 
away  by  a  frost  that  will  hardly  brown  the  leaves  of 
a  solitary  tree.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  exces- 
sive stimulation,  from  whatever  cause,  results  in 
weakness,  that  leaves  the  plants  more  liable  to 
injury  from  cold  than  more  hardy  treatment. 

My  object,  however,  is  to  show  that  the  condi- 
tions of  growth  being  the  same.  Conifers  planted  in 
groups  endure  winters  better  than  those  dotted 
about  singly.  There  is  more  than  one  reason  for 
this;  the  tops  are  warmer  and  so  are  the  roots. 
Planters  can  scarcely  realise  the  amount  of  shelter 
that  plants  afford  each  other  when  planted  in 
groups.  I  know  that  in  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  Scotland,  the  absolute  difference  of  tempe- 
rature between  the  inside  or  outside  of  a  wood  was 
mucli  less  than  might  have  been  supposed.  But 
the  difference  is  one  of  air  in  motion  or  at  rest, 
rather  than  of  absolute  superiority  or  inferiority  of 
temperature.  The  air  around  and  in  a  group  is,  as 
it  were,  at  rest,  compared  with  that  against  a  single 
tree.  Now  air  at  rest  is  one  of  the  best  known  non- 
conductors of  heat ;  but  air  in  motion  steals  it  from 
every  living  or  dead  substance  that  it  touches  with 
avidity.  No  doubt  this  mere  motion  thwarts,  to 
some  extent,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  But, 
possibly,  there  is  sufficient  gentle  movement  in  the 
air  of  groups  of  trees  to  effect  this  purpose  ;  while 
of  the  warmth  and  shelter  the  trees  afford  each 
other  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

From  many  years'  observation  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  cold,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
most  plants  are  crippled  or  killed  from  the  roots 
upwards,  and  not  from  the  tops  downwards.  This 
is  what  kills  isolated  trees.  The  best  roots  are 
often  considerably  beyond  range  of  the  tops.  Of 
course,  the  feeding  roots  sweep  out,  and  are,  in 
ever-widening  areas,  in  search  of  new  and  better 
food.  Just  then  the  frost  comes  down  upon  them 
witli  full  power,  and  either  paralyses  or  kills  them. 
Old  roots  might  be  frost-proof,  but  young  ones  are 
not.  The  former  deprived  of  the  latter  are  as  use- 
less as  detached  gas  or  water  pipes  cut  off  from  the 
mains.  Tlie  collecting  roots  being  crippled  or 
killed,  the  main  ones  become  useless,  and  tlie  tree 
begins  to  languish  and  die.  There  is  another  power- 
ful inducement  to  planting  in  groups. 

The  dead  leaves  may  be  left  to  protect  the  roots 
along  with  the  overshadowing  tops.  The  former,  in 
many  cases,  would  afford  the  better  protection.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  leaves  fall  off  Conifene 
just  before  winter;  whole  barrowloads  of  withered 
leaves  lie  under  large  trees  of  Pinus  excelsa,  P. 
Sabiniana,  P.  macrocarpa,  and  others.  Under  single 
trees  these  are,  in  most  cases,  carefully  swept  or 
raked  up,  as  so  much  unsightly  litter,  or  are  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  This  is  simply  to  lay  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  tree  open  to  the  cold.  In  a 
state  of  Nature  these  dead  leaves  accumulate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cover  the  ground  under  the 
trees  ankle  deep.  They  decompose  very  slowly, 
and  their  texture,  form,  and  non-conducting  powers 
are  such  that  a  very  thin  layer  of  them  forms  a  frost- 
proof barrier.  I  have  proved  this,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  noted  the  power  of  the  tops  above  and 
leaves  below  to  resist  cold  could  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  their  potency.  In  group-planting  there 
is  no  temptation  to  remove  the  dead  lea^•es,  and  the 
wind  is  powerless  to  drive  them  out.  Hence  trees 
in  groups  cannot  suffer  at  the  roots,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  winter  safely,  F, 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


GALANTHUS  ELWESI  AND  ENGLISH  NAMES. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wilk.s'  and  the  editor's  comments  on 
my  letter  about  the  form  of  thi.s  .species,  named  by 
them  G.  globosus,  I  have  to  say  that  I  should  not 
have  questioned  the  propriety  of  naming  it  for  horti- 
cultural purjioses  if  I  had  oeen  able  to  recognise  in 
the  figure  or  description  any  characters  by  which  it 
could  be  certainly  defined ;  but  I  do  question  the 
propriety  of  publishing  a  figure  with  a  scientific 
name,  which  would  lead  anyone  who  did  not  know 
the  species  thoroughly  to  suppose  it  was  a  distinct 
new  Snowdrop ;  wlien  the  distinctions  are  not 
capable  of  being  figured  or  described,  so  that  the 
plant  can  be  recognised  with  certainty.  As  a  two- 
flowered  variety  of  G.  Elwesi,  with  flowers  more 
globose  than  the  .'iverage,  but  not  more  globose  than 
many  plants  of  Ehvesi  in  my  garden.  I  can  and  do 
recognise  it,  andtherefore  I  submit  with  all  deference 
to  the  editorthat  the  name  I  suggested,  viz.,  G.  Elwesi 
var.  biflora  hort.,  though  it  may  be  dog  Latin,  and 
mouthed  by  a  narrow  pedant,  is,  both  from  a  scientific 
and  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  a  more  accurate, 
more  descriptive,  and  more  concise  name  than  any 
English  one  that  can  be  devised.  Snowdrops  not  being 
florists'  flowers,  I  should  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  a  florists'  flower's  name,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
M'ilks,  would  be  a  fitting  one,  such  names  being  used 
only  for  purely  horticultural  varieties  of  popular 
florists"  flowers,  produced  by  florists,and  not  by  Nature. 
Tlie  editor  does  not  clearly  see  why  I  have  raised  the 
question.  My  reason  is  this:  he  maintains  that  this 
Snowdrop,  like  other  garden  flipwcrs,  must  have  an 
English  name,  though  he  has  figured  and  described  it 
with  a  Latin  one  only.  I  maintain  that  in  practice  he 
cannot  carry  out  this  theory,  and  that  many  people 
quite  ignorant  of  Latin  and  almost  without  education 
do  contrive  to  learn  and  habitually  use,  as  most  con- 
venient, Latin  names  for  all  jilants  which  are  not 
florists'  flowersorcommonly  known  by  English  names ; 
and  I  think  the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  prove 
that,  notwithstanding  the  very  numerous  English 
names  which  he  has  tried  to  introduce,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  his  coiTespondents  and  the  whole  of  the 
hortic\iltural  trade  agree  with  mo  in  this  matter. 

The  reason  why  is  obvious,  that  few  of  them 
look  upon  a  name  as  anything  more  than  a  means 
of  expressing  oneself  so  as  to  be  understood,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  doing  this  so  exactly,  so  shortly, 
or  so  easily  as  by  using  Latin  names. 

You  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty,  except  by  con- 
fining yourself  to  talking  about  plants  which  have 
hond  lide  English  names  that  everyone  uses,  just  as 
I  do  myself,  or  by  using  an  English  name  which  is 
not  generally  known,  and  then  explaining  what  plant 
you  are  talking  about.  And  I  notice  that  the 
correspondents  of  The  Garden  newspaper  almost 
invariably  use  either  the  Latin  name  in  addition 
to  an  English  one,  or  the  Latin  one  alone,  in  just 
the  same  oases  as  I  do. 

Let  us  look  at  The  Gabden  of  May  14  (p.  434)  to 
see.  I  find  "  Plants  on  the  Editor's  Table "  as 
follows : — 

"  Wood  Forget-me-not.  '  An  English  plant  with  an  English 
name ;  very  good. 

"Wood  Tulip  (T.  sylvestris)."  Another  English  plant.  Why 
a  Latin  name  added  ? 

"  Ilorsfield's  N.ircissiiB."  A  Latin  name  Anglicised.  Is  it 
any  easier  in  this  form  ? 

"  Snake's-head."    A  very  good  name  for  an  English  flower, 

"  Spring  Star  Flower  (Triteleia)."  I  use  one  word  instead 
of  four. 

"Cowslips."    By  all  means  ;  everyone  uses  the  name. 

"The  white  creeping  Forgetme-not  (Omphal'-des  verna 
alba)."  Here  nine  words  are  used,  and  inaccuracy  involved, 
to  say  what  I  should  say,  by  using  the  Latin  name  alone. 

"Primula  obconica."  No  English  name  coined  as  yet; 
very  good. 


"The  wild  Pansy  (Viola  lutea)."  Surely  it  wiia  not  neces- 
sary to  add  tlio  Latin  name  for  this  well-known  plant. 

"The  Orange  Diplacus  (D.  glutinosus)."  A  half-and-half 
name. 

"  Salvia  violacea."  Very  good  ;  but  when  the  correspondent 
speaks  of  the  Apple-scented  Salvia,  I  do  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.     Will  he  explain  ? 

"American  Cowslips."  I  presume  some  species  of  Dodeca- 
theon  is  meant ;  but  which  ?  None  of  mine  are  out  yet. 
Kindly  give  name,  as  I  should  like  to  have  an  earlier  variety. 

"Double  scarlet  Crown  Anemone,  crimson  velvety  double 
Primroses."  Neither  of  tbess  are  particularly  short,  easy,  or 
e.xact  names,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  I  should  get  if  I 
ordered  by  those  names  at  a  nursery. 

"  Yellow  Banksian  Rose."  A  name  I  should  use  myself,  hut 
not  80  acciuate  as  the  Ijatin  one,which  shows  that  the  flower 
was  named  after  a  lady. 

"  Siebold's  Primrose."    Why  better  than  Primula  Sieboldi  ? 

"  Leucojum  trichophyllum  or  Acis  trichophyllus."  Herbert 
named  it  Acis  tricophylla.  Why  vise  the  older  generic  name 
as  well,  and  why  not  add  the  Engli.sh  name,  Narrow-leaved 
Spring  Snowflake".'  It  is  descriptive,  correct,  and  not  so  long 
as  many  English  names,  which  are  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

"  White  Wood  Hyacinth."  Messrs.  Veitch  call  it  spicata.  Is 
it  distinct  or  not  ?    Is  it  the  English  or  the  Spanish  form  ? 

"The  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus."  Which  of  tbem?  I  grow 
five  or  six  fairly  distinct  varieties. 

"Hoseio-hoBcand  Jiick-inthe-Green  PoIy.anthuses."  Even 
the  florists  in  dealing  with  such  monsters  as  thtse  have  not 
quite  freed  themselves  from  the  jargon  of  pedalite. 

Now,  I  think  the  editor  will  admit  how  hard  it  is 
to  carry  out  his  plan ;  but  on  going  through  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  I  find  the  following  facts:— 

W.  H.  Gower,  writing  of  exotic  Ferns,  uses  Latin 
names  only.  "S.  G.,"  writing  of  British  Ferns,  in 
all  cases  uses  the  Latin  names  as  well  as  the  Engli.sh. 
W.  Goldring,  writing  of  American  trees,  gives  the 
American  name  as  well  as  the  Latin  in  part.  In 
one  case  he  uses  the  full  Latin  name,  which  tells 
me  what  he  means;  in  the  other,  the  Nettle  tree  or 
Hackberry,  I  have  to  refer  to  Gray's  "Flora"  to  see 
what  species  of  Celtis  he  alludes  to ;  so  nothing  is 
gained  in  this  case  by  the  addition  of  two  English 
names.  ' 

All  the  rest  of  the  writers,  including  such  well- 
known  names  as  those  of  the  Rev.  Wolley  Dod  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  use  Latin  names  only ;  so  that  we 
must  conclude  that  some  who  at  any  rate  would  not 
like  to  be  called  narrow  pedants  do  agree  with  me 
that  for  all  but  common  well-known  plants,  names 
in  a  foreign  tongue  are  more  necessary  and  reason- 
able, because  more  con%'enient  than  English  ones. 
I  hope  he  will  now  acquit  me  of  any  other  wish  than 
that,  by  freeing  the  language,  methods,  and  prac- 
tice of  botanists  of  all  which  is  difticult,  useless,  or 
incorrect,  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  gardeners, 
who  can  no  more  get  on  without  the  help  of  botanists 
than  botanists  can  get  on  without  their  help.  By  the 
union  of  these  two  sciences  the  highest  rank  in 
both  can  alone  be  reached.  Why,  then,  should  an 
author  who  has  done  so  much  to  popularise  and 
advance  horticulture  as  the  editor  of  The  Garden 
seek  to  degrade  it  by  scofling  at  correct  nomen- 
clature ?— H.  J.  Elwes,  Predion,  Cirencester. 

I  am  happy  to  see  Mr.  Elwes  is  no 

hater  of  English  names,  after  all.  To  find 
him  content  with  one  is  delightftil !  Awl 
actually  to  object  to  giving  the  Latin  name 
t(i  the  pretty  wild  north-of-Eiigland  Viola, 
though  there  are  many  others,  is  most  hopeful. 
He  evidently  feels  it  is  inconvenient  for  horti- 
culturists and  botanists  like  himself  and  for 
the  trade  to  be  bothered  by  a  new  English 
name.  Later  on  he  will,  no  doubt,  begin  to 
feel  for  the  men,  women,  and  children  for 
whom,  as  well  as  for  the  trade  or  the  specialist, 
flowers  were  made.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  omitted  by  all  who  oppose 
English  names  for  garden  plants.  A  professor 
of  chemistry  teaches  specialists  whose  business 
it  is  to  understand  terms  not  commonly 
used.  But  anyone  teaching  the  knowledge 
of  plants  and  flowers  should  make  him- 
self clear  to  all,  even  to  children.  If 
people  were  all  trained  ganleners  and  dis- 
tinguished amateurs   like  iSIr.   "WoUey  Dod, 


the  question  need  not  be  raised  at  all.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  class  or  education.  "With- 
out any  disrespect  to  the  gentlemen  named 
by  Mr.  Elwes,  there  are  many  persons  no  less 
distinguished  in  other  ways — persons  of  the 
highest  influence  and  best  education — who 
regret  and  deplore  what  they  call  the  barbarous 
learning  of  the  gardeners.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
a  theme  for  laughter.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
educated  and  refined  the  person,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  use  simple  English  words,  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  for  flowers.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful privilege  of  gardeners  that  they  deal 
with  the  fairest  things  in  Xature:  it  is  their 
own  great  loss  if  they  mar  the  lesson  with  a 
strange  and,  to  many,  impossible  nomencla- 
ture. This  has  had  possession  of  our  gardens 
so  long,  that  it  will  take  long  to  change  it,  but 
changed  it  must  be  !  Inconvenience  may  bo 
caused  to  many,  but  this  must  not  stop  our 
eflbrts.  The  evil  eftects  of  the  system  in  use 
are  enormous.  It  has  tended  to  make  a 
beautiful  and  simple  art,  meant  for  all,  the 
possession  of  a  class. 

The  view  taken  by  intelligent  owners  of 
gardens  is  fairly  shown  by  the  following  letter 
received  during  the  past  week.  It  is  from  a 
lady  familiar  with  garden  j)lants  both  by  their 
Latin  and  English  names  : — • 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Some  reference  to  this  subject  in  a  late 
number  leads  one  who  strongly  feels  the  want  of 
English  names  to  ask  why  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
botanical  scientists  tliat  the  wish  should  exist  to 
impose  their  technicalities  on  the  flower-loving 
public.  The  living  things,  objects,  or  sub- 
stances that  are  classifietl  in  other  branches  of 
natural  science,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  of  them 
that  affect  our  every-day  lives,  have  their  com- 
mon English  names  accepted  and  undisputed  by 
the  learned,  who  specially  profess  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  botanist  alone 
takes  some  other  view,  and  decrees  that  plants 
and  flowers  shall  not  be  represented  by  any 
words  in  our  language.  Is  not  the  plain  fact 
of  anytliing  being  commonly  known  and  used 
reason  enough  for  our  having  a  common  name 
to  know  it  by  /  Why  are  flowers  and  flowers 
only  to  be  denied  popular  names  such  as  are  in 
use  for  every  well-known  beast,  bird,  fish,  rep- 
tUe,  insect,  and  their  limbs  and  parts,  and 
every  well-known  or  generally  used  chemical 
or  metalUc  substance,  and  every  other  sort  of 
thing  for  which  it  is  judged  necessary  to  have  a 
scientific  formula,  or  a  name  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
or  a  muddle  of  both  I  It  is  in  reality  only  for 
international  reference  that  the  scientific  names 
exist  at  all.  If  there  were  only  one  language 
and  one  written  literature,  and  that  were  Eng- 
lish, a  Pansy  would  be  a  Pansy  all  the  world 
over,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  calling  it  Viola 
tricolor  var.  hort.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  if  the  botanist  himself  would  do  so,  if 
he  possessed  a  human  heart  not  entirely  desic- 
cated in  his  herbarium  and  were  walking  round 
a  friend's  garden  one  of  these  days  of  May.  So 
that  some  of  us  who  have  a  garden  (or  should 
one  say  a  "hort?")  venture  to  think  we  may 
leave  the  Latin  names  to  their  own  purposes, 
and  without  blame  talk  of  Primroses  and  Cows- 
lips, and  even  accept  such  a  new  name  for  a 
new  comer  as  may  be  well  fitting  to  the  plant 
and  to  our  British  mouths. — X. 

Mr.  Kuskiii's  opinion  has  been  published 
long  ago  in   The   Garden.  -  He  laughs  the 
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whole  thing  to  scorn,  and  shows  how  the 
"lingo"  of  which  these  names  are  composed 
is  as  impure  as  it  is  ngly.  Ho  takes  a  page  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  and  sliows  absurdities 
in  it  tenfold  greater  than  Mr.  Elwes  points 
out  in  our  despised  English  naming.  The 
Latin  names  we  must,  however,  keej)  for  in- 
ternational use.  For  garden  and  cultivated 
plants  a  good  short  English  name  is  more 
essential  than  a  correct  Latin  one. 

NEW    ENGLISH    NAMES. 

Mr.  Elwes,  wliile  accepting,  as  now  apj^ears, 
old  and  common  English  names,  objects  wliolly 
to  new  ones  !  Latin  names  may  be  coined 
every  day,  but  English  names  are  to  stop 
growing.  This  surely  is  not  scientific,  as  we 
are  told  that  language  grows  and  decays.  Any 
cottager  might  call  a  jjlant  "Lipsmart"  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  I,  who  speak  of  flowers 
to  many  thousand  persons  every  week,  must 
not  do  so.  It  might  bother  the  botanist  in 
his  researches  to  find  a  new  English  name  ! 
And  the  trade  too — how  very  unkind  to  com- 
pel them  to  find  Englisli  names  for  the  plants 
they  grow ! 

Wei],  I  did  not  consider  the  trade  or  the 
gardeners  much  wlien  beginning,  unaided,  tlie 
attacks  on  bedding-out.  Many  things  were 
said  that  would  not  look  pretty  in  print.  But 
many  see  now  that  "  bedding-out "  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  trade  and  gardeners  ever 
had.  So  the  day  will  come,  I  trust,  when 
people  will  wonder  at  our  present  use  of 
words,  when  children  wUl  learn  to  know 
plants  by  names  as  pretty  as  their  flowers. 
The  subject  may  be  commended  to  some  of 
our  young  men  who,  liaving  had  "  all  the 
chances,"  may  be  seeking  useful  work.  The 
successful  one  must  be  gardener,  botanist, 
poet,  and  Englisli  scholar  in  one.  The  right 
man  will  take  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  and 
other  dictionaries,  Miller,  Euskin,  and  all 
avaikblo  aids  up  to  the  date  of  his  start,  and, 
keeping  the  best  of  all  (including  the  good 
and  beautiful  Latin  names  like  Iris),  aim  to 
give  us  a  really  simple  code  of  English  nomen- 
clature that  the  Englisli-speaking  world  could 
follow  and  add  to. 

All  the  diffieidties  of  English  nomenclature 
jnust  be  faced,  and  they  will  be  got  over  in 
due  time.  There  are  a  great  many  more 
English  names  than  is  supposed.  If  anybody 
looks  over  Miller's  Dictionary,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  number  of  pretty  names  to 
plants  that  he  never  knew  were  blessed  with 
such.  Many  old  colonial,  American,  and  for- 
gotten names  belong  to  plants  that  we  every 
day  in  gardens  speak  of  by  their  botanical 
names.  Nurserymen  ^v'iIl  have  to  publish 
full  catalogues  with  English  names.  In  niy 
Garden  and  Gardening  III iisf rated  I  request 
everybody  to  use  English  names  in  all  cases 
where  possible,  adding  Latin  names  as  an  aid. 
But  we  are  so  much  the  slaves  of  the  old 
Latin  nomenclature,  that  I  find  my  people 
every  day  using  Latin  names  in  cases  where 
there  are  very  good  English  names.  'No  doubt 
many  plants  have  no  good  English  names,  but 


that  is  no  reason  why  good  ones  sliould  not  be 
invented  for  them.  I  believe  I  shall  yet  get 
Mr.  Elwes'  help  in  the  English  christening 
of  pretty  j)lants.  I  was  once  like  him,  and 
fancied  I  enjoyed  names  such  as  Aponogeton 
distachyon  ! 

By  the  way,  a  lady  sent  me  this  week  a 
suggestion  tliat  the  pretty  little  hardy  Tiarella 
should  be  called  Foam  Flower.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant  with  what  might  be  well  called  "  fine 
foliage"  and  very  pretty  Spiroea-liko  blossoms, 
which  come  so  thick  and  white  and  airy,  that 
the  word  "foam"  may  well  bo  applied  to  a 
rich  border  of  it.  Now,  this  little  plant  has 
been  in  botanic  gardens  for  many  years,  usually 
crouching  behind  a  label.  I  believe  that 
under  its  new  name  the  Foam  Flower,  which, 
with  due  deference  to  Mr.  Elwes  and  all 
opponents  of  English  names,  I  now  adopt  for 
it,  it  will  some  day  be  in  almost  every  English 
flower  garden.  There  is  no  better  thing  in  our 
gardens,  and  it  is  the  most  delightful  plant  I 
know  for  carpeting  a  dark  or  moist,  or  rocky 
or  shady  corner.  I  shall  figure  it  and  publish 
it  with  this  English  name. 

As  soon  as  Miller's  Dictionarj'  in  its  present 
form  is  exhausted,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
published  at  a  very  low  jirice,  so  as  to  enable  all 
interested  to  have  ready  reference  to  such 
English  names  as  we  already  possess. 

The  Americans  will  take  English  names 
for  plants  up  in  time,  and  perhaps  some 
bright  man  among  them  may  do  the  great 
work  before  us.  This,  in  spite  of  our  ex- 
cellent friend  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  wlio, 
however,  is  a  born  botanist  and  happier 
reading  a  paper  on  "  a  weeping  tendenaj  of 
certain  stems  ■  of  a  fangns  observed  on  the 
fin  of  a  Gasterostens  (  =  stickleback)  "  than 
going  about  a  fair  garden  smelling  the 
Roses  !  The  very  name  of  The  Garden 
should  jirevent  Mr.  Elwes  from  supposing  we 
have  any  aspirations,  or  any  desire  e\-en,  to  be  a 
scientific  journal  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which 
the  abused  word  science  is  often  and  wrongly 
used  by  ordinary  folk,  and  also  by  the  botanist 
and  botanical  persons.  But  ])hilo.sophers, 
who  rise  higher  in  thought  and  learning,  tell 
us  tliat  all  human  knowledge  is  the  same  in 
kind,  and  that  the  labours  of  a  peasant  on  his 
land,  if  carried  out  in  due  order  after  just 
oliservation  of  the  seasons,  may  be  as  truly 
scientific  in  their  way  as  those  of  a  good 
astronomer,  however  they  may  differ  in  de- 
gree. AVe  are,  as  Mr.  Wilks  lately  said,  only 
humble  gardeners,  but  our  calling  is  not  less 
dignified,  not  less  useful  tlian  any  other,  and 
it  may  in  many  ways  be  real  science.  As  to 
its  beauty  and  innocent  healtlifulness,  all  men 
are  agreed.  English  names  of  plants,  such  as 
we  seek,  need  not  be  any  less  "scientific"  than 
Latin  ones  ;  certainl}'  it  might  easil}'  be  more 
so  than  the  (according  to  good  scholars) 
polluted  tongue  botanists  have  hitherto  given 
us. 

An  idea  occurs  to  me  as  I  close — it  is,  that 
if  a  few  would  help  me,  we  need  not  wait  to 
provide  work  for  that  bright  and  well-tauglit 
poet-gardener,  who  may  have  his  own  notions 
of  amusing  himself.     I  think  Mr.  Burbid^e, 


if  ho  tried,  could  find  names  for  the  cultivated 
Orchids — Lindley's  "  Odontoglots,"  Sze.,  will 
never  do.  I  might  try  the  hardy  plants.  Mr. 
Elwes  might  relent  and  help  us  with  the 
Indian  plants,  and  we  should  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  men  like  Mr  Euskin  and  Professor 
Earle.  Mr.  Euskin's  name  "Eockfoil"  for 
the  Saxifrage  is  excellent,  and  should  en- 
courage us.  All  this  miglit  lead  to  the  issue 
of  a  "Garden  Flora"  with  English  names 
printed  below  a  good  illustration  of  each  plant 
or  genus.  Indeed,  I  think  I  had  better  begin 
soon  by  publishing  in  The  Garden  the  plants 
in  their  Natural  Order,  illustrating  the  families 
and  typical  species,  such  as  our  native  mossy 
Eockfoil  (Saxifraga  hypnoides).  W.  E. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


Uw^er  this  head  we  prop  f^se,  during  the  present  season  of  flowers, 
to  notice  thinffs,  from  wha'ever  d-partment,  that  are  pretty  and 
useful  for  the  house. 


Tufted  Pansy  Little  Harry. — The  richest 
of  all  the  violet-purple  Pansies.  From  Mr.  Poo. 
# 

Oriental  Poppies. — Sent  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hart- 
land.  Flowers  splendid  for  colour,  but  the 
smell  deadly.  ^ 

The  Amethyst  Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus  ame- 
thystinus). — A  unique  colour  amongst  spring 
and  early  summer  liulbs  ;  a  lovely  hardy  bulb, 
and  coming  in  late. 

* 

Habranthus  fdlgens.  — The  brightest  bit  of 
colour  to  be  had  out  of  doors  in  the  garden — 
a  really  splendid  hardy  plant  which  Mr.  Poe 
flowers  well.     It  is  very  uncommon. 
* 

St.  Bruno's  Lily. — One  of  the  loveliest  of 
earliest  summer  ilowers   and  good  for  cutting. 
With  Globe  flowers  it  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
alpine  meadow  bouquet. — J. 
* 

Iris  Ciengalti. — A  beautiful  dwarf  Iris,  very 
good  ill  colour  ;  nearer  blue  than  any  other  of 
the  broad-leaved  kinds.  Arranges  well  iu  water 
with  the  large  white  Iceland  Poppy  and  sprays 
of  Whortleberry. — J. 

* 

Munstead  white  Columbine. —What  a 
beautiful  flower  for  specimen  glasses,  so  re- 
markably graceful.  Large  masses  with  white 
Rockets,  Oriental  Poppies,  and  Chinese  PiBonies 
are  now  grand. — W.  B.  H. 
* 

Scarlet    Thorns. — Mr.    Hartland,    writing 

from  Cork,    says:    "I   never  saw   the  double 

scarlet  Thorn  and  Laburnum  flower  with  such 

luxuriance.     You  could  not  see  a  green  leaf  ou 

the  Laburnum." 

* 

White  Iceland  Poppy. — This  is  a  large  form, 
raised  by  Miss  Davidson,  and  known  at  Mun- 
stead by  her  name.  It  is  delicately  crimpled, 
petals  lemou,  green  centre.  A  very  striking 
and  graceful  flower. — W. 
* 

Tupted  Pansies.— Very  large  and  beautiful, 
from  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork.  We  admire 
Lady  Polworth  ;  Rennie  Doiialdson,  purple 
striped  eye  ;  and  Countess  of  ICintore,  very 
striking.  Mr.  Hartland  says;  "No  manure, 
but  rich  maiden  loam  and  sea  sand  for  soil." 
* 

Columbines. — I  send  you  some  .seedling 
Columbines.     They  do  not  require  much  atten- 
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tion,  and  delight  in  a  heavy,  ricli  soil.  I  also 
send  you  a  few  varieties  of  flowers  cut  from  the 
herbaceous  borders.  From  these  we  can  now 
gather  a  great  variety  of  cut  flowers. — W.  A. 
Cook. 

* 

Veronica  Hulkeana. — A  long  and  graceful 
panicle  of  delicately  lavender  coloured  floHers 
from  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn,  Dublin.  A  very 
pretty  and  elegant  plant,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
if  Mr.  Pini  will  tell  us  how  it  grows  in  Ireland. 
* 

Narcissus  gracili.s. — The  latest  and  one  of 
the  most  graceful  of  the  coloured  Daffodils  ;  in 
colour  <|uite  unlike  any  other  — a  soft,  myste 
rious,  transparent-looking  yellow.  Very  pretty 
in  a  slender  glass  with  branchlets  of  yellow- 
green-leaved  Oak  and  Oak  Apples. — J. 
# 

Blue  Corxflowers. — Autumn-sown  plants, 
or  rather  summer  self-sown,  give  these  line 
strong  flowers  that  no  spring-sown  plants  can 
ever  show.  The  advantage  of  autumn-sowing, 
in  the  case  of  many  harcly  annuals,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on. — G.  J. 
* 

Mountaik  Clematis. — Sent  from  Ireland  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  Pim.  It  would,  perhajis,  be  a 
good  sign  if  these  plants  were  as  common  in 
Irish  villages  as  in  some  parts  of  Wiltshire. 
Its  use  on  houses  is  everywhere  recognised, 
but  why  not  plant  it  in  other  ways,  against 
dead  stumps,  or  even  on  branches  over  a  bank  ! 
It  came  into  the  world  before  walls. 
■«■ 

Double  Lilacs.— M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
sends  us  charming  double  Lilacs— Michel  Buch- 
ner,  President  Grevy,  and  Alphonse  Lavall6e. 
They  are  far  prettier  than  we  e.xpocted  them  to 
be.  Their  value  with  us  can  only  be  tested 
when  they  are  planted  out,  but  they  are  very 
promising  ;  far  better,  indeed,  than  the  worth- 
less double  Wistaria  introduced  some  years  ago. 
# 

Iceland  Poppies. — Mr.  Hartland  writes  on 
June  6  :  "We  have  Munstead  white,  yellow,  and 
scarlet  Iceland  Poppies  planted  on  the  surface  of 
a  bed  of  pallidus  prjecox  Dafl'odil  in  light  soil, 
the  Dafl'odil  foliage  being  now  (jiiite  gone,  and 
now  we  have  these  beauties  in  full  glory.  They 
are  very  continuous  and  floriferous.  The  bees 
are  delighted  with  such  food." 
* 

Flowers  from  North  Derbyshire.— The 
few  bright  days  have  produced  a  marvellous 
change  in  this  district.  The  sunny  sides  of  the 
rocks  are  bright,  the  Golden  Rock  Rose  grow- 
ing amidst  the  Wild  Thyme.  The  dark  coloured 
Crane's-bill  (Geranium  phteum)  is  rather  inte- 
resting, and  gi-ows  in  the  woods  here.— Georoe 

BOLAS. 

* 

IxiAS  FROM  Reading.  —I  send  you  some  Ixias 
and  a  spray  of  the  rock  Forget-me-not 
(Omphalodes  Lucilite).  The  Ixias  are  grown  in 
a  border  outside  a  greenhouse,  and  have  a  glass 
coping  over  them  in  winter.  The  bed  gets  some 
little  help  from  the  pipes  inside  the  house,  so 
that  nothing  but  the  surface,  if  that,  ever  freezes. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  Marica  d-erulea  and 
catch  its  glorious  blue.— A.  C.  Bartholomew. 
* 

Rhododendron  Edgworthi.  —  The  accom- 
panying truss  is  cut  from  a  plant  given  to  me 
three  years  ago,  when  quite  small,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  who  wished  me  to  try  how  the  Worthing 
climate  suited  this  and  certain  other  Himalayan 
species.  It  has  never  had  the  slightest  protec- 
tion, save  such  as  aftbrded  by  a  high  perpen- 


dicular face  of  rockwork  with  a  northern  aspect, 
which  shelters  from  wind  while  it  screens  from 
sun.  It  grows  in  a  border  of  common  peat.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  plant  has  ever  jireviously 
flowered  out  of  doors  in  England. — James 
Bateman,  Home  Houne,  Worthiiuj. 
* 

Roses  from  Somerset. — Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke, 
Taunton,  sends  very  fine  Tea  Roses  from  the 
open  au-,  grown  on  a  south  wall — among  them 
our  old  friend  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Safrano, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Homer,  the  beautiful 
Mdme.  Lambard,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise.  They 
are  not  large  as  yet,  but  very  welcome  ;  they 
are  no  novelty  now  ;  Roses  have  come  at  last. 
We  saw  many  in  the  Sussex  gardens,  and  hojie 
the  time  of  Roses  will  be  long  and  good. 
* 

Double  Buttercup. — I  have  enclosed  a  few 
blooms  of  a  double  variety  of  the  common 
bulbous  Buttercup,  thinking  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  It  was  found  growing  wild  in  a 
field  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  about  ten 
years  ago,  by  a  relation  of  mine,  and  since  then 
cultivated  by  mo  as  an  herbaceous  plant  ;  it 
has  proved  very  interesting  to  many  jjeople  both 
hoi-ticultural  and  botanical. — C.  Orchard. 

*ii.*  A  pretty  double  Buttercup. — Ed. 
* 

Hybrid  Barrenworts  (Epimedium)— I  have 
put  in  the  box  two  or  three  leaves  of  hybiid 
Epimediums.  I  wonder  these  plants  are  not 
more  grown  for  foliage.  Epimedium  was  the 
first  plant  I  ever  tried  my  hand  on  at  liybridis- 
ing,  thirty  years  ago  !  Some  one  said  in  The 
Garden  a  week  or  two  ago  that  E.  colchicum 
was  white.  He  is  wrong.  E.  macranthum  is 
tinged  white  ;  E.  colchicum  is  bright  yellow. — 
A.  Rawson,  Windermere. 
* 

Blue  tufted  Pansies.  —  What  a  superb 
Pansy  is  Arcliie  Grant !  It  is  at  present  doing 
finely  with  me,  tlie  blooms  large,  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  and  of  a  deep  indigo  blue.  I 
would  send  you  flowers,  but  I  know  too  well 
how  blues  suffer  in  the  London  light,  and  those 
of  blue  tints,  which  are  so  lovely  out  in  the 
country,  are  often  dull  and  wanting  lite  in  smoky 
London.  Everybody  who  loves  a  telling  blue 
Pansy  for  beds  or  borders  should  get  Ai'chie 
Grant.— D. 

♦ 

Iberis  corifolia. — Just  let  alone,  with  ample 
space  in  which  to  spread,  what  fine  patches 
Iberis  corifolia  will  make  !  I  have  a  few  plants 
which  have  grown  to  some  30  inches  to  40  inches 
across,  perfect  masses  of  white  flowers,  and 
such  neat  little  round  trusses.  What  a  capital 
plant  for  rockwork,  especially  where  there  are 
big  bold  patches  to  cover.  There  are  kinds 
having  larger  trusses  or  heads  of  bloom,  but 
none  which  bloom  more  freely  or  have  such  a 
neat  dwarf  close  habit.  It  makes  a  fine  com- 
panion plant  to  dark-hued  Aubrietias. — A. 
# 

Yellow  and  white  Basksian  Roses. — I 
send  a  small  offering  of  May  Roses.  The  little 
yellow  Banksian  Rose  opened  its  first  sweet 
cluster  at  the  end  of  April,  and  is  now  a  mass  of 
bloom.  The  white  Banksian  was  not  quite  so 
early,  nor  is  it  this  year  quite  so  floriferous  as 
its  sister,  but  its  long  garlands  of  blossoms 
are  beyond  reach  and  partly  hidden  by  the 
foliage.  For  more  than  forty  years,  I  am  told, 
these  lovely  twins  have  flowered  side  by  side, 
persistently  contradicting  the  fallacy  that 
yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses  never  thrive 
as  neighbours.  They  cover  a  large  ijortion 
of   the   south   front   of    the    house,    and    liave 


to  be  severely  thinned  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.  This  year  the  delicate  and  drooping 
wreaths  of  Wistaria  blooms  have  got  mixed  with 
the  tiny  Roses,  and  the  contrast  of  colour  is 
lovely  in  the  extreme.  Climbing  among  the 
Wistaria  is  a  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  full  of 
buds,  but  as  yet  only  two  or  three  blossoms 
have  fully  opened.  I  enclose  one,  as  also  the 
constant  "pink  China  Rose,  to  complete  my 
basket  of  May  Roses.— Suffolki an. 
* 

Austrian  Copper  Brier. — The  Briers,  and 
this  one  especially,  make  up  for  their  very  short 
season  of  bloom  by  their  charming  qualities. 
This  year  the  Austrian  Copper  Briers  are  more  in- 
tense in  colour  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  ;  for 
two  or  three  years  past  they  have  been  so  colour- 
less, that  I  feared  we  had  got  a  bad  sort.  The 
double  Persian  yellow  (best  of  the  doubles)  is 
also  finely  in  flower.  They  are  beautiful  toge- 
ther in  a  rather  shallow  bowl  or  deep  dish. — J. 
* 

Beautiful  shrubs  from  Cornwall. — I  am 
much  interested  in  the  articles  which  you  have 
lately  published  on  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  and 
venture  to  send  you  a  jihotogi'aph  of  a  jilant  of 
Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  which  has  this  year 
produced  upwards  of  100  heads  of  flower.  The 
flowers  are  now  going  oft',  but  by  post  I  send  a 
small  box  containing  a  specimen  also  of  Edg- 
worthi and  Gibsoni,  which  have  proved  them- 
selves equally  hardy  in  the  open  air.  Emboth- 
rium  coccineum  is  also  a  very  beautiful  subject. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  cultivated.  I 
also  send  a  spray  of  the  mauve  variety  of 
Abutilon  vitifolium,  as  I  observe  that  a  corre- 
spondent has  sent  you  the  white  form  of  this 

plant.— J.  C.  D. 

* 

A  beautiful  race  op  Pansies. — I  send  for 
the  "  Editor's  Table  "  a  few  Pansies  of  a  rather 
novel  strain.  I  hope  they  may  reach  you  in 
good  condition  and  please  you.  I  am  working 
them  up  to  get  size,  but  I  find  they  do  not  cross 
at  all  well  with  the  large  fancy  varieties. — A. 
Rawson,  Whidermcre. 

***  Tliese  are  a  prettily  margined  strain  and 
part  of  the  series  sold  by  the  German  Pansy 
grower  at  Luneburg.  They  are  so  beautiful  and 
distinct,  that  we  hope  Mr.  Rawson  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  intercrossing  them  with  any  coarser 
Pansy,    such   as   the   great   overgrown   French 

kinds. — Ed. 

* 

The  Chinese  Apple. — This  is  the  mostshowy 
of  all  the  Pyruses.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  plants  10  feet  high,  perfect  pyramids  of 
flower,  and  when  they  are  seen  with  the  sun 
shining  upon  them,  they  look  lovely.  Pyrus 
floribunda  is  a  very  showy  variety,  but  it  does 
best  in  a  sheltered  spot  where  the  blossoms  are 
protected  from  the  cutting  winds.  Pyrus  coro- 
naria  is  also  a  very  fine  variety,  coming  into 
flower  after  the  others  are  over  and  it  is  very 
sweet-scented. — T.    B.   F. 

*^*  A  beautiful  ^-i-eath  of  the  Chinese  Apple 
(Pyrus  spectabilis),  which  shows  its  usefulness  in 
the  shrubbery  border  at  this  season. — Ed. 
* 

British  Orchids. — Mr.  Webster  says  he  has 
received  Orchis  mascula,  very  fine,  from  Ireland. 
I  have  never  seen  them  finer  than  they  have 
been  this  year  in  some  of  the  Sussex  woods  and 
meadows.  One  spike  which  I  particularly  noticed 
had  seventy-two  flowers.  Beautiful  forms 
of  various  and  distinct  shades  of  colour  with 
delicate  and  showy  markings  were  in  abundance, 
many  of  them  good  enough  to  merit  a  varietal 
distinction,  but  being  only  common  British 
species  they  do  not  receive  such  attention  from 
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the  orchidist's  hands.  (Jrchis  purpurea  was  very 
good  in  one  spot,  and  embraced  various  sliades 
of  colour  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  soft  rose.  Close 
by,  O.  maculata  was  profuse.  The  spikes  were 
small  and  rather  slender,  with  the  flowers  neatly 
disposed  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  the  lip  in  many 
cases  being  very  prettily  marked.  All  of  these 
kinds  last  well  when  cut.  A  selection  of  some  of 
tlie  best,  arranged  with  the  Grass  among  which 
they  grew,  is  before  me  as  I  write,  and  though 
some  people  say  they  have  an  objectionable 
odour,  it  is  not  noticeable  in  the  room. — A.  H. 
* 

Scarlet  Monket  flower. — What  a  brilliant 
flower  this  is,  and  how  interesting  to  see 
how  the  rich  colouring  is  produced,  by  a  trans- 
parent glaze  of  red  over  a  ground  of  strong 
yellow ;  if  the  flower's  portrait  were  to  be 
painted,  the  rich  colour  could  only  be  got  in 
the  same  way.  The  same  contrivance  gives 
the  strong  colouring  of  the  Austrian  Copper 
Brier.  This  little  Monkey-flower  likes  to  be 
cool  and  damp  at  the  root,  with  sun  and  free 
air  overhead. — G.  J. 

*jf.*  This  seems  distinct  from  the  Califor- 
nian  scarlet  Mimulus,  and  is,  we  suppose,  a 
dwarf  and  beautiful  strain  of  cupreus. — Ed. 


A  WATER  ROOF  FOR  PLANT  HOUSES. 

We  saw  lately  in  one  of  the  Royal  parks  a 
novelty  in  the  roofing  of  glass  structures,  which 
is  more  distinct  and  interesting  than  most 
things  presented  to  us  as  patents  and  novelties. 
It  is  simply  a  flat,  well-constructed  roof,  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  water  above  it.  It  is  capable 
of  being  tested  easily  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
is,  we  think,  worthy  of  trial.  Cool  houses, 
ferneries  seem  at  first  to  be  the  most  fitting 
structures  for  the  system,  but  it  may  be  useful 
in  other  ways.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  invention  by  Mr.  T.  C.  March,  who  has 
developed  it : — 

The  essence  of  the  invention  is  that  all  light 
and  heat  shall,  before  reaching  plants,  be  made 
to  pass  through  a  shallow  surface  of  water  resting 
on  glass.  The  interposition  of  oven  so  slight  a 
depth  as  2  inches  of  water  between  the  atmosphere 
and  plants  under  glass  controls  temperature  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  entirely  protecting 
vegetable  life  from  frost  in  winter  and  from 
excessive  radiant  heat  in  summer,  results  which 
are  calculated  to  eft'ect  great  saving  in  fuel  and 
other  cultural  expenses.  There  is  no  mechanical 
ditliculty  in  applying  the  water  surface  to  the 
protection  of  plants.  A  shallow  tray  or  cistern 
is  made  with  a  glass  bottom,  on  which  the  water 
rests,  and  this  transparent  cistern,  which  may 
be  called  a  water-light,  fits  closely  over  an 
under-frame  containing  the  plants,  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  on  a  sill  or  rail  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  garden  light.  The 
under-structure  may  he  of  wood  like  a  garden 
frame,  of  brick  like  a  pit,  or  of  brick  with  glass 
sides  like  a  greenhouse,  but  in  either  case  the 
sides  and  ends  must  be  of  equal  height,  so  as  to 
give  a  flat  roof  and  keep  the  water  level.  Glass 
and  water  are  equally  transparent,  and  by  the 
above  arrangement  plants  not  only  have  the 
ordinary  protection  of  glass,  but  the  advantages 
due  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  water. 

The  immediate  object  I  had  in  view  in  grow- 
ing plants  under  cover  of  water  was  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  artificial  heat  in  the  treatment 
of  half-hardy  plants.  Water  underlying  ice  in 
shallow  ve.s.sels  is  always  at  32"  Fahr.,  or  just 
above  freezing  point,  and  it  appeared  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  a  frame  or  house  covered  liy 
water  would  not  be  colder  than  the  water  itself. 
Numerous  experiments  carried  out  at  Kew 
Gardens  and  other  representative  establishments 


through  the  whole  of  the  late  severe  winter 
have  proved  this  supposition  to  be  correct.  The 
result  has,  in  fact,  been  more  favourable  than 
was  anticipated,  for  the  reason  that  the  glass 
surface  which  holds  the  water  adds  to  the 
protection  by  preventing  the  escape  of  heat, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  in  all 
structures  covered  by  water  and  otherwise 
properly  protected,  35"  Fahr.  is  the  extreme 
amount  of  cold  to  which  the  plants  will  be 
exposed.  This  limit  may  possibly  be  further 
reduced,  but,  taking  it  at  35'^,  it  is  clear  that 
many  plants,  such  as  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Cinerarias,  Tea  Roses,  Cyclamens,  Pelar- 
goniums, and  other  bedding  plants,  may  be 
grown  on  this  system  all  the  winter  without 
artificial  heat,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of 
heating  apparatus  and  fuel,  a  result  of  some 
general  importance,  but  more  especially  a  gain 
to  the  numerous  small  cultivators  near  great 
towns  who  delight  in  keeping  a  few  plants  from 
year  to  year,  but  cannot  afi'ord  either  gardener 
or  heated  greenhouse. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  half-hardy 
jjlants  in  cold  houses  or  frames  as  above 
described,  the  system  of  water-protection  may 
be  extended  to  heated  houses  with  the  object  of 
saving  and  regulating  the  supply  of  fuel.  In 
structures  limited  to  35°  little  heat  is  needed, 
and  the  amount  can  be  given  with  certainty, 
which  is  of  consequence  on  cold  winter  nights. 
The  conditions  provided  by  water-cover  all  tend 
to  economy  in  fuel,  for  not  only  does  the  water 
limit  the  cold  of  the  external  air,  but  it  allows 
great  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  area  to  be 
warmed,  and  also  prevents  escape  of  heat  by 
radiation  from  within. 

The  winter  management  of  plants  under 
water  cover  demands  certain  precautions.  Pits, 
frames,  or  other  houses,  unless  made  in  double 
brick,  must  be  guarded  at  the  sides.  Arc,  from 
frost,  and  a  damp-proof  flooring  should  be  pro- 
vided for  plants  in  pots  to  prevent  the  rising  of 
earth  damp.  Ample  means  of  ventilation  must 
also  be  foinid  for  the  reason  that  plants  are  at 
times  somewhat  closely  confined,  and  therefore 
need  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  A  straw 
hurdle  or  other  stifl'  covering  should  be  placed 
on  winter  nights  over  the  water-lights  to  limit 
the  formation  of  ice  and  to  prevent  breakage  of 
glass  from  overweight  of  snow.  It  may  be  taken 
as  the  result  of  numerous  trials  that  about  half 
an  inch  of  ice  will  be  formed  in  the  cisterns  on 
cold  winter  nights  if  entirely  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  if 
covered  up.  The  covering  therefore  saves  all 
trouble  of  removing  ice  and  replacing  it  by 
water.  It  is,  of  course,  only  put  on  at  night, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  transparency  of 
ice  and  water  to  give  light  during  the  day. 

To  those  who  care  to  go  beyond  mere  prac- 
tical results,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  protection  of  plants  from  frost  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  liberation  in  the  act  of  freezing  of  the 
large  amount  of  latent  heat  existent  in  water. 
This  heat  so  retards  the  formation  of  ice  that 
2  inches  of  water  suffice  for  all  protecting  pur- 
poses. Were  it  not  for  this  latent  heat  all  the 
water  in  the  cistern  would  be  quickly  turned  to 
solid  ice,  and  the  protection  of  the  warmer 
liquid  being  withdrawn  the  plants  would  be 
destroyed  l:>y  cold.  A  formula  has  been  given 
to  me  on  high  scientific  authority  defining  the 
amount  of  heat  developed  by  freezing  water  as 
compared  with  the  burning  of  fuel  in  a  stove. 
I  should  be  happy  to  supply  it  to  any  who  may 
take  interest  in  such  scientific  matters. 

Carrying  the  experiments  beyond  the  winter 
season,  another  important  projierty  of  water, 
that  of  absorbing  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun,  begins 


to  influence  the  conditions  of  growth.  During 
spring  the  water  surface  not  only  repels  the 
night  frosts,  but  protects  the  plants  from  hot 
sunshine  during  the  day,  being  thus  doubly 
useful  at  a  very  trying  season.  As  summer  ad- 
vances this  absorption  of  radiant  heat  comes 
further  into  play.  Plants  protected  by  water 
can  be  placed  in  full  sunshine  without  any 
shading,  thus  obtaining  the  strongest  light  with- 
out injury  from  heat.  In  this  respect  water 
difiers  widely  from  glass,  which  admits  the 
passage  of  radiant  heat  freely  through  its  sub- 
stance, as  anyone  may  tell  on  the  sunny  side  of 
a  closed  raUway  carriage.  This  heat  pouring 
through  a  glass  garden  light  concentrates  within 
the  frame,  and  quickly  destroys  plant  life,  un- 
less air  be  given  and  shading  interposed.  Water, 
on  the  contrary,  so  retains  the  heat  that  the 
plants  are  never  scorched,  and  although  the 
water  surface  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  be- 
comes warm  and  gradually  communicates  heat 
to  the  interior  of  the  frame,  the  process  is  slow 
and  the  burning  eft'ect  of  radiation  entirely 
neutralised.  This  control  of  radiant  heat  is  re- 
marked by  those  who  have  conducted  the  ex- 
periments to  have  very  important  consequences 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  for  not  only  is 
shading  rendered  unnecessary,  hut  ventilation, 
and  consequently  watering,  become  less  urgent, 
and  labour  is  proportionately  saved.  It  also 
enables  us  to  reduce  the  height  of  garden  struc- 
tures, inasmuch  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  that 
lofty  head  room  to  plants  which  must  be  pro- 
vided in  glass  houses  to  dilute  the  hot  air  which 
penetrates  the  structure. 

As  regards  the  general  health  of  plants  under 
water  cover,  apart  from  the  protection  which 
they  obtain  from  frost  and  direct  heat,  the  con- 
ditions are  so  far  favourable  that  they  have  good 
light  at  all  seasons  and  are  placed  close  to  it. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  heat  plants  grow  less 
rapidly,  but  the  habit  of  growth  is  good, 
and  Pelargoniums,  which  have  been  kept 
in  a  cold  water-frame  since  last  December, 
are  now  comparing  favourably  with  greenhouse 
plants  of  the  same  description.  Experienced 
gardeners  who  have  given  a  good  trial  to  the 
water  system  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  moist,  even  temperature  obtained  is  most 
conducive  to  the  germination  of  seeds  and 
striking  of  cuttings,  difficult  kinds  of  which  have 
lieen  successfully  treated  in  this  manner. 

No  doubt  water  protection  will  suit  some 
plants  better  than  others.  Cinerarias,  for  in- 
stance, are  reported  to  do  better  under  water 
than  in  heated  pits  or  greenhouses.  Others  may 
do  less  well.  The  conditions  being  quite  new, 
it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment  how 
far  they  favour  the  growth  of  particular  plants, 
and  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  strong  light 
without  corresponding  heat  will  influence  the 
colour  of  leaf  or  flower.  To  conclude,  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  facts  above  recorded  and  the  infer- 
ences drawn  may  be  strengthened  by  experience, 
and  that  the  invention  may  prove  to  be  of  some 
use  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass. 

Notes  from  SuflFolk. — Now  blooming  profusely 
is  the  lovely  pink  Magnolia  (Magnolia  purpurea) ; 
the  Magnolia  Halleana  stellata  is  perfect  in  form 
and  delicious  in  perfume.  Is  it  really  quite  hardy  ? 
The  blossoms  look  as  delicate  as  those  of  the  Gar- 
denia. Hereabout  the  cold  spring  seems  to  have 
been  less  injurious  than  was  anticipated.  Lilacs, 
Laburmuns,  Ceanothus,  and  flowering  shrubs  in 
general  are  a  mass  of  btoom,  or  promise  of  bloom. 
The  Rhododendrons  are  coming  out  well,  and  the 
sweet,  though  little  esteemed,  Barberries  are  display- 
ing their  myriads  of  scented  golden  bells.  In  the 
fruit  gardens  and  orchards  the  Apple  trees  are 
laden  with  bloom,  and  the  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
Plums  have  been  lovely  in  their  snowy  beauty  ; 
moreover,  the  fruit  seems  well  set.— SUFFOLKIAN. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   BAINES. 

TERMINALIA  ELEGANS. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  have 
been  introduced  axe  now  so  much  neglected,  that 
it  is  more  than  likely  they  will  ere  long  be  lost 
to  cultivation.  Among,st  these  is  Tenniualia 
elegans,  wliich  in  small-growing,  fine-leaved 
plants  stands  out  conspicuously  for  its  elegant 
habit  of  growtli  and  the  exquisite  markings  of 
its  leaves.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  should 
.say  it  has  been  in  the  country  about  twenty 
years.  When  it  first  became  known  it  was  often 
met  with  in  collections  of  warm  stove  plants, 
for,  being  a  native  of  Madagascar,  it  requires 
warm  treatment.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant 
very  like  some  of  the  Aralias  in  appearance  ; 
the  leaves  are  deep  green,  the  mid -rib 
bright  red,  with  a  network  of  the  same  colour 
running  through  the  whole.  Like  many  of  the 
Aralias,  it  retains  its  foliage  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  is  altogether  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
small-growing  variegated  subjects  in  existence. 
It  is  easily  grown,  provided  it  gets  sufficient 
heat  and  the  leaves  are  kept  free  from  insects, 
but  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant, 
they  (juickly  destroy  the  colour  and  appearance 
of  the  leaves,  causing  the  older  ones  to  fall  ofi' 
and  leave  the  base  of  the  plant  bare  much  sooner 
than  would  naturally  be  the  case. 

The  ordinary  method  of  propagation  is  by 
grafting  ;  it  will  succeed  on  any  of  the  small- 
growing  Aralias,  such  as  A.  Veitchi  and  others 
of  a  like  character.  The  grafts  should  consist 
of  pieces  of  the  stem — single  eyes  with  enough 
wood  below  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  in- 
serted in  the  stock  wedge  fashion.  The  graft- 
ing may  be  carried  out  at  any  time  when  there 
is  warmth  enough  available  to  eft'ect  a  union 
and  excite  the  buds  into  growth.  During  this 
time  it  is  necessarj'  to  have  the  newly-grafted 
plants  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  such  as  a  pro- 
pagating frame  kept  moderately  close.  When 
the  union  is  complete  and  top-growth  has  begun, 
the  plants  must  be  gradually  inured  to  the  full 
air  of  the  house,  after  which  they  should  be  stood 
close  to  the  glass  where  they  will  get  plenty  of 
liglit,  for  with  this  plant,  as  with  all  others  that 
lose  theh-  appearance  when  the  bottom  leaves 
fall,  it  is  recjuisite  that  the  growth  from  the 
first  should  be  made  under  conditions  favourable 
to  the  foliage  being  hard  and  firm. 

Propagation  by  grafting  with  this  and  other 
things  of  a  similar  description  is  not  always 
convenient  in  private  gardens,  as  the  requisite 
stocks  are  frequently  absent,  in  which  case  the 
plant  in  question  can  be  increased  by  root-cut- 
tings. These  should  consist  of  bits  of  mode- 
rately strong  roots  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
or  so  long,  and  inserted  in  pots  tilled  with  sand. 
The  upper  ends  of  the  cuttings  ought  to  be 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  sand.  They 
should  have  a  temperature  of  75^  or  over,  keep- 
ing them  moderately  close.  So  managed  they 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  and  push  shoots,  when 
more  air  should  be  given.  When  a  few  leaves 
are  formed,  move  them  singly  into  small  pots, 
diained  and  filled  with  fibrous  peat  and  some 
sand.  As  already  stated,  the  plant  enjoys  i)lenty 
of  heat.  Like  most  ornamental-leaved  subjects, 
this  Terminalia  requires  to  be  kept  shaded  in 
bright  weather  during  the  growing  season, 
otherwise  the  foliage  is  hable  to  be  injured. 

Early  in  spring  is  the  best  time  to  propagate 
by  root-cuttings,  as  then  the  young  plants  have 
the  glowing  season  before  them  in  which  to 
acquire  strength  ;  but  the  middle  of  summer  is 
not  too  late  to  carry  out  the  work,  there  being 


still  time  enough  to  get  the  little  plants  suffi- 
ciently established  to  enable  them  to  live  through 
the  winter,  during  which  seasim  the  night  tem- 
perature shnuld  not  be  lower  than  00°.  Early 
in  spring  nrnve  into  larger  pots,  regulating  the 
size  according  to  that  which  the  plants  have 
attained.  In  the  second  summer  they  will  grow 
fast,  so  that  by  autumn  they  will  be  very 
eflective  when  placed  on  the  side  stages  of  the 
stove.  Pots  a  size  or  two  larger  will  be  required 
when  the  spring  again  comes  round,  and  it  is 
during  the  ensuing  summer  that  the  plants  will 
be  at  their  best,  as  if  all  has  gune  well  they  will 
have  attained  a  height  of  from  18  inches  to  24 
inches,  and  be  fully  clothed  with  leaves  in  per- 
fect condition.  After  this  the  lower  <.ines  may 
be  expected  to  gradually  Inse  their  colour  and 
fall  oft',  but  in  their  later  stages  the  markings 
usually  come  out  more  vividly  than  when  the 
leaves  are  in  full  vigour.  When  the  plants  get 
bare  at  the  be  ittom,  it  is  best  to  head  them  down 
to  within  a  few  uiches  of  the  base,  and  when 
they  have  broken,  the  shoots  maj'  at  once  be 


all  the  better  if  rested  a  little  during  the  winter  by 
keeping  them  slightly  dryer  at  the  roots.  This  dry- 
iner  practice,  however,  must  not  be  overdone,  other- 
wise it  will  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  Cuttings 
of  these  shrubs,  taken  when  the  plant  is  in  a  grow- 
ing condition,  strike  root  without  difficulty,  and  I 
have  also  ripened  seed  and  raised  plants  therefrom, 
but  the  progeny  differed  little,  if  any,  from  the 
parents. — H.  P. 


FREESIA  REFRACTA   ALBA. 

The  bulbs  from  which  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut is  engraved  were  grown  in  a  pan.  The  pan 
contained  15  bulbs,  which  bore  318  blooms.  I 
have  also  flowered  this  year  seven  pots,  each  5J 
inches  in  diameter,  with  five  bulbs  in  each, 
averaging  112  blooms  per  pot,  the  best  specimen 
carrying  128.  The  greatest  number  of  blooms 
produced  by  one  bulb  was  35,  and  the  greatest 
number  on  one  scape  8  ;  I  have,  however,  one 
scape  in  the  open  gi-oimd  that  is  carrying  10 
buds.  With  me  they  do  exceedingly  well  planted 
out  under  a  south  wall,  and  flower  without  the 


Freesia  refracta  alta.     Engraved  for  The  Gakden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


reduced  to  one,  retaining  the  best,  or,  if 
stock  is  recjuired,  the  whole  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  large  enough  to  make  cuttings. 
Those  to  sjiare  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel, 
and  if  treated  like  the  cuttings  of  other  plants 
that  require  a  brisk  heat,  they  will  root  and  soon 
grow  to  an  eflective  size.  During  the  gi'owing 
seascm  the  plants  should  be  syringed  freely  once 
a  day,  which  will  have  the  double  efl'ect  of 
keeping  the  leaves  bright  and  clean  and  also  of 
keeping  them  free  from  insects. 


Franciscea  confertiflora. — The  Francisceas 
are  now  but  little  grown  as  stove  flowering  plants,  yet 
they  are  highly  ornamental,  very  distinct,  and 
continuous  blooming,  as  if  in  good  health  they 
will  flower  for  some  months.  Y.  confertiflora  is 
one  of  the  best,  the  colour  of  its  flowers  being 
a  sort  of  violet -purple,  becoming  paler  with 
age.  We  have  some  little  bushes  of  this  which 
have  been  in  flower  for  the  last  month,  and  with  a 
little  attention  in  the  shape  of  stimulants,  they  will 
continue  to  bloom  during  the  summer.  These 
Francisceas  will  do  well  under  conditions  favourable 
to  the  general  run  of  stove  shrubs,  and  will  flower 


slightest  protection,  as  do  Sparaxis,  Ixias,  <fec. 
I  have  now  grown  Freesias  for  five  years  and 
with  unvarying  success;  in  fact,  I  am  more  cer- 
tain of  a  good  result  with  them  than  with 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  or  any  other  bulbs.  They 
have  aljsolutely  cold  treatment  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  are  potted  as  early  as  the  bulbs  can 
be  procured.  Their  delicious  fragrance,  graceful 
habit,  and  simplicity  of  culture  should  bring 
them  into  more  general  favour  than  they  seem 
to  enjoy  at  the  present,  judging  from  the  infre- 
quency  of  their  ajipearance  at  shows  or  in  pri- 
vate collections.  F.  Leichtlini  is  another  variety 
that  I  have  grown,  but  F.  refracta  alba  is,  to 
my  thinking,  preferable  in  all  respects. 

W.   FiTZBERBERT. 


A  beautiful  stove   climber   is   Hexaceatris 

mysorensis,  which  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  mf.de 
the  roof  of  the  great  Palm  house  at  Kew  gay  ^ith 
its  drooping  clusters  of  curiously  shaped  open- 
mouthed  flowers.  The  colour  is  a  clear  yellow, 
deepening  to  orange,  and  these  tints  blend  with  the 
rich  Venetian  red  tints  of  the  corolla  lobes.  It  is  a 
plant  of  exceptional  merit — one  that  has  few  equals 
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as  a  stove  climber  for  early  summer  flowering.  I 
ouoe  saw  a  root  of  a  small  stove  entirely  festooned 
with  it,  and  was  a  brilliant  and  most  uncommon 
sight.  It  is  a  stock  plant  at  all  the  big  nurseries, 
and  is  easily  grown. — W.  G. 


MAGNOLIA  CAMPBELLI  AND  M.  FUSCATA. 

Until  seeing  Mr.  Burrell's  communication  (p.  442) 
respecting  M.  fuscata,  I  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton's  remarks  (p.  304)  on  what  I  wrote  respecting 
this  species  and  M.  Campbelli.  Mr.  Gumbleton  says 
that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  these  Magnolias. 
May  I  inform  him  that  what  I  had  to  say  about  the 
plants  in  question,  like  any  others  that  I  happen  to 
treat  of,  is  invariably  founded  on  what  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  their  cultivation.  If  I  have  anything 
to  say  about  a  plant  that  I  only  know  through  seeing 
it  in  the  hands  of  others,  I  say  so.  Some  years 
back  a  plant  of  M.  Campbelli  came  into  my  hands, 
and  was  turned  out  in  the  border  of  a  cool  house 
and  trained  against  the  wall  in  the  way  I  advised 
in  my  notice  of  this  and  M.  fuscata,  which  species 
already  occupied  a  place  on  the  same  wall.  M. 
Campbelli  grew  well,  but  not  too  vigorously  ;  in 
fact,  knowing  the  character  of  the  plant,  I  was 
careful,  in  preparing  the  material  for  it  to  grow  in, 
not  to  give  anything  that  would  favour  luxuriance. 
It  flowered  the  third  season  after  planting  out  and 
the  two  following  years,  when  it  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  through  a  break-down  in  the  heating 
apparatus. 

The  flowers  were  very  large — from  9  inches  to 
10  inches  in  diameter.  White  was  the  prevailing 
colour ;  they  were  whiter  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon variety,  M.  Soulangeana ;  hence  my  de- 
scribing them  as  white.  If  required  to  be  quite 
accurate,  I  should  say  they  were  white,  slightly 
shaded  with  pink.  I  named  China  as  its  native 
country  for  the  reason  that  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  first  introduced  plants  came  from 
there.  How  far  this  is  correct  I  know  not. 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  have  M.  Campbelli 
trained  on  a  wall  in  a  rather  low  house,  where  it 
grows  well,  but,  I  believe,  does  not  flower,  which 
latter  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
a  warm  chimney  that  is  in  or  against  the  wall  im- 
mediately behind  where  the  plant  stands.  Some 
years  since  Messrs.  Backhouse  had  it  in  a  cold  pit, 
where  it  flowered.  In  this  case  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  I  understand,  was  like  that  of  the  old  blush 
China  Rose,  much  darker  than  they  were  with  me. 
This  difference  accords  with  Dr.  Hooker's  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  in  Sikkim,  where  the  colour  is  said 
to  "  vary  from  white  to  deep  rose  or  almost  crimson," 
which  upsets  Mr.  Gumbleton's  assertion  when  he 
confines  them  to  deep  rose. 

I  am  generally  careful  not  to  give  loose  descrip- 
tions of  any  plant  I  write  about,  but  in  the  hurry 
one  sometimes  may  make  a  slip.  In  speaking  con- 
jointly of  the  merits  of  the  two  Magnolias  in 
question,  in  place  of  saying  they  bear  fine  flowers,  I 
intended  to  say  that  M.  Campbelli  had  fine  flowers, 
and  that  the  flowers  of  M.  fuscata  were  finely 
scented. 

Mr.  Gumbleton  tells  us  that  M.  Campbelli  is  unfit 
for  growing  on  a  wall  in  a  plant  house,  giving  as  his 
reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  that  it  grows 
naturally  too  large  to  admit  of  its  being  confined 
witliin  a  house.  What  of  the  scores  of  species  of 
plants  that  are  grown  successfully  and  for  an  inde- 
finite time  in  stoves  and  greenhouses  o£  ordinary 
dimensions,  and  which  in  their  native  habitats  reach 
two  or  three  times  the  size  that  the  houses  they  are 
located  in  would  admit  of  their  attaining?  For  the 
opposite  reason  of  its  being  too  small  a  grower,  Mr. 
Gumbleton  says  that  M.  fuse  a',a  is  unfit  for  growing 
againstawall.  Such  reasoning  asthis  isafairexample 
of  the  mistakes  those  fall  into  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  with  confidence  respecting  the  cultivation  of 
plants  that,  by  their  own  showing,  they  know  little 
about.  In  The  Garden  (p.  4(J3)  Mr.  Gumbleton 
now  admits  that  his  opinion  about  this  plant  rests 
on  nothing  more  than  what  he  has  seen  of  it  growing 
bush-fashion  at  Kew  and  what  he  has  done  with 
it  in  pots,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  it  grew  very  little  and  very  slowly  with  him. 


With  me  it  made  shoots  annually  from  10  inches  to 
15  inches  long,  covering  a  space  10  feet  wide  by 
14  feet  high,  and  would  have  done  more  than  this 
if  required. 

Plant  growers  who  know  how  to  manage  the 
things  they  take  in  hand  vary  their  treatment  in 
accordance  with  the  strong  or  the  weak-growing 
nature  of  the  plants  they  have  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Bur- 
rell  gives  some  advice  as  to  how  M.  fuscata  requires 
to  bo  managed,  as  shown  by  the  free  growth  that 
follows  his  heavy  dressing  with  cow  manure.  1 
gave  the  plant  soil  as  rich  as  I  thought  the  roots 
would  bear,  and  in  addition  the  surface  had  2  inches 
of  rotten  hot-bed  manure  put  on  every  year,  besides 
which  it  had  manure  water  once  a  fortnight  through 
the  growing  season.  As  a  matter  of  course,  with 
M.  Campbelli  the  opposite  course  was  taken,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  stimulants  being  given.  Had  it  been 
treated  like  M.  fuscata,  its  branches  would  no  doubt 
have  been  straggling  to  get  through  the  roof  in  very 
little  time.  T.  B. 


DOUBLE  PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 

The  fine  double  forms  of  the  Chinese  Primrose, 
introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  are  so  valuable  for 
warm  greenhouse  decoration  when  in  bloom,  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  grown,  and  will,  I  think, 
hold  their  own  against  the  new  semi-double  forms 
that  can  be  raised  from  seed.  One  or  two  others 
have  been  added  to  the  group,  and  the  following  are 
varieties  that  are  procurable :  Rubra  grandiflora, 
pale  rosy  purple ;  Miss  Eva  Fish,  pinkish  lilac, 
deepening  to  rose;  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  rosy  salmon, 
deepening  to  carmine,  fine,  and  distinct ;  Balfouri, 
deep  salmon-carmine;  Annie  Hillier,  delicate  pink; 
Princess,  white,  spotted  and  flaked  with  crimson  ; 
and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  double  white,  tinted 
with  blush.  As  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens  succeeds  so  well 
in  growing  the  old  double  white  Primula  in  the  soil 
in  which  his  specimen  Chrysanthemums  were  grown 
during  the  previous  summer,  I  think  it  probable 
the  varieties  named  above  would  do  in  such  a  com- 
post. It  is  made  up  of  good  loam,  some  decom- 
posed manure,  rough  sand,  and  pulverised  bones, 
and  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  turned  out  of 
their  pots  the  roots  and  soil  are  thrown  together  in 
a  heap  in  the  open  air,  and  then  in  April  and  Jlay 
following  it  is  used  for  potting  up  the  double  Prim- 
roses, and  it  appears  to  suit  them  admirably. 
That  they  can  be  grown  into  plants  of  large  size 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  of  Shipley 
Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  who  from  spring-struck  cut- 
tings makes  plants  of  large  size  and  flnely  grown 
and  flowered. 

The  difliculty  of  propagating  these  double  Chinese 
Primroses  is  urged  as  an  objection  against  growing 
them.  Mr.  Stevens  freely  propagates  the  double  white 
variety  by  heaping  up  Cocoa  fibre  about  the  stems  of 
the  shoots,  and  they  root  into  it,  and  then  they  are 
cut  off  and  potted,  and  that  too  without  giving 
them  any  severe  check.  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone  cuts 
half  way  through  the  stem,  then  powders  the  cut 
with  fine  charcoal,  and  by  pegging  down  upon  the 
soil  without,  however,  severing  from  the  parent 
plants,  roots  are  put  forth,  and  so  plants  are  formed. 
Then  there  is  the  practice  of  taking  off  cuttings  and 
striking  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  which  is  also 
found  to  answer.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
gardener  of  to-day  fights  shy  of  growing  plants  that 
are  diflicult  to  manage.  Some,  however,  take  in 
hand  plants  of  this  character  and  succeed  with 
them,  and  it  is  they  who  merit  our  thanks  if  they 
do  not  attain  to  some  higher  award.  R.  D. 


Leschenaultia  biloba  major. — At  the  last 
Regent's  Park  exhibition  a  number  of  plants  of  this 
Leschenaultia  were  shown,  and  the  intense  colour- 
ing of  their  beautiful  blue  flowers  made  one  long  for 
a  return  to  popular  favour  of  this  and  many  other  of 
the  New  Holland  plants.  For  some  years  this  beauti- 
ful plant  has  been  well  grown  by  Mr.  Balchin,  of 
Hassocks,  near  Brighton,  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the 
South  Downs  just  suiting  it.  A  coloured  plate  of 
this  was  given  in  The  G.4-Rden  two  or  three  years 
since,  at  which  time  it  certainly  came  as  a  great 
surprise  to  many  that   this  plant  was  still  grown 


successfully  in  England.  The  Lesclienaultia  will 
succeed  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  most  of 
the  greenhouse  Heaths,  its  greatest  enemy  being 
mildew  during  the  winter,  to  prevent  which  plenty 
of  fresh  air  is  necessary.  This  Leschenaultia  is  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  put  in  dur- 
ing April  and  May.  They  must  be  covered  with  a 
bell  glass  and  in  a  gentle  heat  will  soon  strike  root. 
—11.  P. 

Hydrangea  stellata  flore-pleno. — This  is  a 
very  pretty  and  distinct  variety  of  Hydrangea,  but 
though  known  for  many  years  it  is  but  little  culti- 
vated, no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  less 
vigorous  in  constitution  than  the  commoner  kinds, 
and  when  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  it  rarely 
does  well.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
thrivingspecimens,  either  in  the  shape  of  small  plants 
with  a  single  head  of  bloom,  or  as  bushes  with  each 
shoot  terminated  by  a  flower  cluster.  In  this  variety 
the  sterile  flowers  are  double,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  pink.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  section,  they  last  a 
long  time  in  beauty  if  favourably  situated. — H.  P. 

Acrophyllum. — A  single  plant  comprises  this 
genus,  although  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Weinmannia, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  wanting  the 
disc  to  the  flowers.  Individually  the  flowers  pos- 
sess little  beauty,  being  small  and  white,  but  in  the 
aggregate  they  are  exquisite.  For  soil,  use  good 
flbrous  sandy  peat, broken  up  roughly;  drain  amply 
and  water  freely  during  the  growing  season.  'The 
shoots  should  be  cut  down  below  the  flowers  each 
season.  A.  venosum,  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
collections  under  the  name  of  A.  verticillatum,  is 
an  erect,  free-growing  plant.  Stem  and  branches 
terete;  leaves  in  whorls  of  threes;  these  are  sessile, 
coarsely  toothed,  smooth,  coriaceous  in  texture; 
upper  side  coppery  green, glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
white,  suffused  with  pink,  produced  in  dense  whorls 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  for  about 
6  inches,  which  is  destitute  of  leaves,  resembling 
somewhat  the  inflorescence  of  a  Spir:iea;  whilst  the 
apex  is  crowned  with  a  whorl  of  leaves.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant,  useful  alike  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses or  home  decoration.  It  blooms  during  May 
and  June.     Native  of  Tasmania. — G. 

Fragrant  Clirysantheniums. — If  these  flowers 
possessed  a  fragrance  they  would  be  much  more  highly 
prized.  The  varieties,  all  of  which  smell  like  Violets, 
are  of  a  limited  number.  The  scent  of  some  varieties, 
more  especially  that  named  Mrs.  Langtry,  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  when  several  plants  are  growing  to- 
gether and  flowering  freely  to  pervade  the  whole 
house.  When  the  sorts  which  I  shall  name  are  culti- 
vated for  their  fragrance  alone,  they  should  be  man- 
aged so  that  they  flower  freely,  and  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Sharpe  and  Progne,  two  reflexed  kinds,  the  buds 
of  these  should  not  be  selected  too  early,  or  the 
flowers  will  be  much  paler  in  colour  and  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  particularly  the  former.  It  is  wise  to 
allow  this  variety  (Dr.  Sharpe)  to  perfect  a  number 
of  blossoms,  which  it  will  do  if  the  shoots  are 
pinched  when  the  plant  is  4  inches  high,  and  again 
when  the  subsequent  branches  are  5  inches  long. 
After  this  one  more  stopping  will  suffice,  allowing 
the  shoots  to  grow  away  at  will,  thinning  out  the 
branches  and  flower  buds  according  to  requirements. 
Mrs.  Langtry  is  a  variety  of  a  pink  shade  of  colour, 
flowering  as  a  bush  plant  profusely  all  the  way  up 
each  stem,  and  should  be  allowed  to  perfect  all  its 
blossoms.  Patience,  another  single-flowered  variety 
with  fringed  flowers,  is  scented,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Dick  Turpin,  an  Anemone-Pompon  variety,  bright 
magenta,  with  a  yellow  eye,  of  dwarf  habit, 
flowers  freely  and  possesses  a  powerful  Violet 
fragrance.  To  have  bushy  plants,  the  shoots  should 
be  pinched  about  three  times  in  all,  allowing  all  the 
flower  buds  to  develop. — E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  QREENEOVSE. 


Double  ^lazin^. — It  is  a  benefit  in  a  climate  where  ^0-^ 
below  7.^0  is  not  uucDmmon.  It  adds  tu  the  temperature  of 
a  house  from  10*-^  to  12''.  There  is  trouble  in  itermanent 
double  glazing  from  dust  getting  between  the  glass.  We 
have  overcome  that  defect  by  the  use  of  neat  light  sa.shes  that 
are  glazed  without  putty,  and  fitted  in  the  inside.  They 
can  easily  be  taken  off  and  cleansed,  say  about  once  in  two 
years.  Double  glazing  in  a  measure  prevents  drip.  We  grow 
here  Orchids,  Roses,  Camellias,  &c. ,  in  the  different  houses,  all 
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more  or  lesa  double  glazed.  I  should  say  double  plazmg  waa 
entirely  unneeesFary  where  the  temperature  did  not  fall 
lower  than  ir<^  to  20^  below  zero. — American  Florist. 

Diseased  Crotons. — 1  send  you  a  few  Croton  leaves 
which  are  alfected  with  some  disease.  The  plants  have  been 
in  the  same  Imusc  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  the  disease 
first  m.ado  its  appearance  about  twelve  months  ago.  They 
have  had  the  same  treatment  during  the  whole  time  I  have 
hid  charge  of  thum.  Tiie  small  plants,  as  well  as  the  speci- 
mens, are  atfected.  — W.  R. 

*»*  Impossible  to  say  what  the  disease  can  be  unless  we 
know  the  treatment.  Have  they  been  syringed  lately  with 
any  in.secticide  containing  paralhn  ?— £d. 


THE  AMARYLLIS. 


The  remarks  in  The  Garden  bv"T.  B."(P-  ■1(;4)  on 
seedling  raising  are  very  interesting,  but  the  most 
vigorous  sjiecies  and  varieties  are  not  recommended, 
nor  are  the  hybrids  from  Ackermanni  and  Leopoldi 
likely  to  give  the  best  results.  In  fact,  1  cannot  get 
seeds  from  hybrids  of  either  of  those,  and  have  tried 
year  after  year  to  obtain  them.  The  best  Acker- 
manni cross  known  to  me  is  a  variety  named 
Cholsoni.  I  bouglit  a  bulb  of  it  for  two  guineas  some 
eight  years  ago,  and  have  tried  to  get  seeds  from  it 
ever  since,  but  have  failed.  Again,  the  best  Leopoldi 
cross  is  a  variety  named  John  Heal,  and  it  is  a  fairly 
good  grower,  while  Chelsoni  is  not ;  but  I  cannot  get 
a  seed-pod  to  form  on  the  former,  nor  have  they 
been  able  to  get  it  to  seed  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
sery. By  using  the  pollen  of  John  Heal  on  other 
varieties  several  years  in  succession  I  have  obtained 
one  single  seed  and  raised  a  plant  from  it,  but  tliis 
was  not  obtained  until  many  crosses  were  made  and 
failed.  Another  serious  fault  with  Leopoldi  and 
Ackermanni  is  that  they  produce  but  two  flowers 
on  a  scape;  whereas,  the  best  varieties  will  produce 
six,  and  as  many  as  three  scapes  from  one  bulb. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  raising  seedlings  ought 
to  obtain  the  best  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation, 
and,  all  points  taken  into  account,  there  is  none 
to  equal  the  Empress  of  India  type.  This  hand- 
some variety  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  and  has  been  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
best  varieties,  which  in  their  turn  produced  seeds 
freely.  Dr.  Masters  is  an  excellent  variety  either 
to  use  as  a  seed  or  pollen-bearer.  I  have  success- 
fully cros.sed  this  with  Empress  of  India.  There 
are  seeillings  from  these  two — improvements  on 
lioth,  but  they  are  yet  expensive.  When  Messrs. 
Veitch  introduced  that  remarkable  variety  named 
The  Giant,  and  exhibited  it  with  sixteen  immense 
flowers  from  one  bulb,  I  thought  we  had  found  the 
progenitor  of  some  remarkable  varieties,  but  it 
seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  to  produce  seeds 
at  all.  The  best  light  coloured  variety  for  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds  known  to  me  is  Enchantress;  it 
produces  four  and  five-flowered  scapes,  three  from 
a  bulb.  I  do  not  say  that  it  produces  such  hand- 
some flowers  as  the  novelties  of  this  and  last  year, 
but  it  is  not  expensive,  and  none  excel  it  in  vigour. 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Her  Majesty,  Flowerdale,  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  and  The  Giantess  are  the 
best  of  the  new  light-coloured  varieties;  they  are 
all  superior  to  the  older  varieties,  but  one  cannot 
tell  until  a  trial  has  been  made  how  they  will  come 
out  as  seed  or  pollen-bearers. 

"  T.  B."  also  states  that  the  plants  should  have 
plenty  of  light.  Many  growers  might  think  from 
this  remark  that  shading  is  unnecessary,  or  probably 
injurious.  I  may  say  that  we  shade  from  the  sun 
all  through  the  summer  months.  Even  such  a  vigor- 
ous variety  as  Empress  of  India  will  not  stand  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  leaves  become  rusty  and 
die  off  prematurely.  Probably  it  is  the  exposure  to 
too  much  sunshine  that  causes  red  spider  alluded 
to  by  "  T.  B."  We  are  seldom  troubled  with  this 
pest,  nor  do  we  syringe  the  plants  daily.  The 
vigorous  kinds  might  not  be  injured  by  it,  as  they 
produce  roots  freely,  but  the  weakly  growing  kinds 
that  produce  few  roots  would  certainly  suffer; 
the  water  runs  down  the  leaves  and  is  con- 
ducted to  the  bulbs,  which  become  too  wet;  the 
roots  are  killed,  and  the  bulbs  decay.  Thrips  are 
more  troublesome,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco  smoke  to  kill  them. 

I  may  add  that  I  recently  gathered  the  first  ripe 
pod  of  seeds ;  all  of  them  will  be  gathered  by  the 
middle  of  June.    They  ought  to  be  sown  at  once, 


and  if  carefully  treated  will  produce  good  plants  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  Both  seedlings  and  old- 
established  plants  require  a  hothouse  temperature 
all  through  the  summer  months.        J.  Douulas. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IX  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse.— Heaths.— Thase  who  propagate 
and  grow  their  own  stock  of  winter-blooming 
Heaths  experience  little  dirticulty  in  getting  the 
plants  to  move  freely  after  they  have  bloomed,  as 
compared  with  those  who  usually  purchase  what 
they  require  when  in  flower,  or  about  to  flower. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  home-grown  plants  are 
not  likely  to  have  their  future  well-being  endangered 
by  being  over  fed  ;  whereas  it  often  happens  that 
the  plants  which  come  from  the  hands  of  the  great 
growers  are  so  overdone  with  artificial  manure, 
given  during  the  season  that  immediately  precedes 
their  blooming,  that  many  never  recover,  even  when 
carefully  treated  after  they  have  flowered.  There 
is  little  dirticulty  attending  the  propagation  of  the 
autumn  and  winter-flowering  section  of  Heaths, 
as  most  of  them  are  soft-wooded  and  quick  growers. 
Cuttings  put  in  towards  the  end  of  summer,  if  fairly 
attended  to,  will  be  well  rooted  by  spring,  early  in 
whicli  they  should  be  potted  olT.  Young  plants  that 
have  been  raised  in  this  way  and  are  now  in  small 
pots  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  with  the 
pots  stood  well  up  to  the  glass  on  some  moisture- 
holding  material,  for  if  they  do  not  get  plenty  of 
light  it  is  useless  to  expect  "them  to  do  well.  Give 
a  little  .shade  in  bright  weather;  they  must  be  well 
attended  to  with  water.  Stop  the  shoots  so  as  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  well-furnished  specimens. 
Plants  that  are  a  year  older  and  now  in  larger  pots 
require  to  be  similarly  treated,  except  that  less 
shade  will  be  needed,  and  they  may  have  more  air; 
plants  of  this  size  should  also  have  their  shoots 
pinched  back  moderately.  Larger  plants  that  are 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  may  now  be 
stood  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  fine  ashes,  or,  still 
better,  in  a  shallow  pit,  where  the  lights  can  be 
drawn  off  them  and  replaced  it  heavy  rains  occur. 
Give  the  requisite  attention  to  assist  the  growth, 
so  that  the  plants  may  gain  sufficient  size  early  in  the 
season  to  admit  of  their  being  in  a  condition  to 
bloom  well.  Manure  water  may  be  given  once  a 
fortnight  or  so,  being  careful  not  to  apply  it  too 
strong.  Plants  that  have  flowered  and  been  re- 
potted after  being  cut  in  should  be  kept  under 
glass  until  the  roots  have  got  some  hold  of  the  new 
soil,  after  which,  the  sooner  they  are  put  out-doors 
the  better,  treating  them  as  recommended  for  the 
younger  stock. 

Erica  depres.sa. — This  old  species  is  a  slow 
grower  taking  many  years  to  attain  full  specimen 
size;  but,  as  against  this,  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  than  any  other  Heath  I  have  ever 
grown.  In  proof  of  this,  when  Heaths  were  more 
grown  than  at  present,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  meet  with  specimens  that  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  old.  Its  flowers  are  also  very  enduring,  last- 
ing two  months  in  good  condition.  But  to  succed 
with  this  kind  it  must  be  exceptionally  treated  by 
exposure  to  the  open  air ;  it  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  flower  unless  the  plants  are  turned  out  where 
they  will  be  under  the  full  influence  of  the  sun 
early  in  June,  allowing  them  to  remain  so  long  in 
autumn  as  there  is  no  danger  from  frost. 

RocHEA  FALCATA. — Young  plants  that  have  been 
grown  on  from  cuttings  and  are  expected  to  flower 
during  the  ensuing  autumn  should  be  kept  where 
they  will  get  all  the  light  possible  with  full  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Fleshy-leaved  succulents  of  this  cha- 
racter do  not  require  any  shading,  however  bright 
the  weather  may  be.  The  plant  does  not  need  much 
root-room ;  for  such  as  consist  of  a  single  growth 
3-inch  [lots  will  be  large  enough.  Examples  that 
bloomed  last  year,  and  were  shortened  back  when 
done  flowering,  should  now  be  furnished  with  three 
or  four  growths.  These  may  not  attain  enough 
strength  to  bloom  the  coming  autumn,  but  if  not 
already  potted  they  should  be  at  once  moved  into 
pots  about  two  sizes  larger.  When  it  has  reached 
this  size  this  Rochea  is  seen  to  advantage;  its  dense, 
brilliant-coloured  heads  of  bloom,  when  several  to- 
gether, are  very  effective. 


Stove. — Gardenias. — When  Gardenias  are  well 
managed  they  keep  on  producing  successional 
flowers,  more  or  less,  as  long  as  the  plants  make 
free  growth.  With  plenty  of  heat  in  a  good  light 
house  they  soon  attain  a  large  size,  but  unless  they 
have  a  proportionate  amount  of  root-room,  the 
growth  comes  thin  and  weak  and  the  flowers  small ; 
this  they  will  do  if  under-potted,  even  when 
manure  water  is  given  them.  Therefore,  unless 
there  is  room  to  accommodate  large  speci- 
mens, it  is  better  to  either  discard  such  as  are 
getting  bigger  than  desirable,  or  shorten  their 
branches  well  in,  and  after  the  plants  have  broken 
into  growth  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  and  shake 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  soil,  putting 
them  in  others  a  size  or  two  larger.  So  treated,  there 
is  yet  time  before  the  end  of  summer  for  them  to 
make  strong  growth  that  will  bloom.  Young  stock 
struck  from  cuttings  early  in  spring  should  be 
]3ushed  on  so  as  to  get  all  the  strength  possible  into 
them  before  the  end  of  the  season,  for  though  the 
naturally  free  disposition  of  the  kinds  usually  culti- 
vated is  such  that  they  will  flower  in  a  small  stale, 
yet  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  flowers  are  fairly 
proportionate  to  the  strength  the  plants  have 
attained.  Gardenias  are  free  rooters,  and  as  soon 
.■IS  the  pots  which  the  little  plants  are  now  in  get 
full  of  roots  they  should  be  moved  to  others  two  or 
three  sizes  larger.  Brisk  heat,  with  plenty  of  light, 
a  moderate  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  no 
stint  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  freedom  from  insects 
are  necessary  to  grow  Gardenias  well.  The  small 
G.  citriodora  requires  proportionately  less  pot  room, 
but  the  more  size  the  plants  attain  the  greater 
quantity  of  flowers  they  may  be  expected  to  bear  ; 
consequently  when  the  soil  gets  well  filled  with 
roots  larger  pots  should  be  given.  This  species  does 
not  need  much  interference  with  its  branches,  little 
or  no  cutting  in  will  be  wanted,  except  removing 
the  points  from  any  shoots  that  take  an  undue  lead 
of  the  others. 

Nepenthes. — At  one  time  these  singidar  and  in- 
teresting plants  were  rarely  met  with  in  private 
gardens  ;  here  and  there  a  plant  of  the  old  N.  dis- 
tillatoria  or  N.  phyllamphora  might  be  seen,  but  for 
many  years  after  the  large,  beautifully-spotted 
kinds,  such  as  N.  Raffiesiana,  were  well  known,  few 
people  undertook  their  cultivation,  and  of  those 
who  made  the  attempt,  still  fewer  succeeded  in 
doing  much  more  than  keep  them  alive.  To  meet 
with  a  plant  well  furnished  with  large-sized  pitchers 
was  rare.  Now  they  are  much  more  grown,  and  de- 
servedly so,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
plant  that  attracts  more  attention  than  a  well- 
managed  example.  Nepenthes  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  manage,  provided  their  requirements  are 
understood  and  attended  to.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
[losed  that  to  grow  them  well  they  require  a  house 
to  themselves,  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
best  examjjles  I  have  over  seen  were  grown  in  a 
house  along  with  a  mixed  collection  of  stove  plants, 
consisting  of  kinds  that  require  or  would  bear  a 
high  temperature.  Plenty  of  heat  all  the  year 
round  is  the  first  essential  to  success  with  Nepenthes, 
plenty  of  moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  to 
their  roots,  and  plenty  of  light,  with  shade  in  bright 
weather,  are  all  necessary  to  the  production  of  large, 
well-developed  pitchers.  Where  any  of  the  above 
conditions  are  wanting,  the  plants  may  grow  fairly 
and  keep  healthy,  but  only  a  few  of  the  leaves,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  are  produced  during  the  height  of 
summer,  will  form  pitchers.  Nepenthes  make  com- 
paratively few  roots,  and  these  of  the  most  fragile 
nature,  far  more  so  than  any  other  jilants  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  ;  consequently,  if  in  repot- 
ting there  is  any  attempt  to  .shake  away  any  of  the 
old  soil,  the  roots  often  get  so  much  broken  that  it 
is  more  than  likely  the  plants  will  not  get  over 
it.  Yet  the  old  material  must  be  got  away,  for 
however  full  of  fibre  and  calculated  to  last  it  may 
be  when  the  plants  are  put  in  it,  the  saturated  con- 
dition the  roots  require  its  being  kept  in  causes  it 
to  get  so  close  and  pasty,  that  they  will  not  continue 
healthy  in  it.  The  best  way  to  get  the  old  soil 
away  is  to  place  the  ball  in  a  vessel  filled  with  tepid 
water,  and  with  the  fingers  to  gently  get  the  roots 
clear  of  it ;  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  disentangling 
them,  or  many  will    get   destroyed.    All   that  is 
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necessary  further  is  to  replace  the  plants  in  the 
same  pots  if  large  enough,  or  to  give  others  a  size 
or  two  larger ;  the  compost  should  consist  of  the 
best  Orchid  peat  full  of  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
with  chopped  Sphagnum,  crocks  and  sand,  soaking 
the  material  well  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  com- 
pleted. They  require  water  every  day  during  the 
growing  season,  and  should  have  it  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  winter.  In  summer  they  ought  to 
be  syringed  overhead  freely  every  afternoon.  When 
suspended  with  their  heads  well  up  to  the  roof— 
the  best  position  to  grow  them  in— a  large  volume 
of  air  should  not  be  admitted  near  where  they  are 
hung,  and  a  piece  of  thin  canvas  should  be  placed 
over  the  opening  to  break  its  force.  If  too  much 
top  air  is  given,  it  dries  the  atmosphere  too  much. 
The  best  time  to  repot  is  about  March,  but,  where 
the  season  is  allowed  to  advance  further  before 
much  additional  heat  is  used,  the  potting  may  be 
deferred  until  the  present  time. 

Sarracenias. — These  plants  will  now  have  ma- 
tured their  season's  crop  of  leaves,  but  they  must  be 
plentifully  and  regularly  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots  ;  once  a  day  all  through  the  summer  is  not  too 
often.  The  nearer  the  glass  the  plants  are  stood, 
provided  they  do  not  absolutely  touch  it,  the  higher 
their  colour  will  be.  I  do  not  approve  of  syringing 
the  tall  growing  species  overhead,  as  it  tends  to 
make  their  leaves  weak.  They  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  thrips,  and  the  stock  miist  be  carefully 
looked  over  often  to  see  that  these  pests  do  not  gain 
a  footing.  If  insects  remain  undisturbed  for  even  a 
short  time,  the  foliage  will  be  disfigured.  Fumi- 
gating with  Tobacco  or  washing  with  clean  water  is 
the  best  means  of  destroying  the  insects.        T.  B. 


TOP-DRESSING  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 
Is  the  value  of  a  suitable  top-dressing  for  various 
subjects,  both  in  pots  and  planted  out,  so  fully 
realised  as  it  deserves  to  be  ?  I  think  not.  We  pot 
and  repot,  plant  and  replant  very  frequently,  much 
oftener  than  there  is  any  need  for  if  only  we 
adopted  the  more  simple  and  economical  method  of 
renewing  or  re-invigorating  from  the  surface.  Every 
time  we  repot  many  kinds  of  plants  there  is  a 
danger  of  injuring  them  in  some  way.  A  plant 
may  not  take  readily  to  the  fresh  soil,  and  unless 
very  carefully  watered  sourness  results,  the  plant 
soon  assumes  a  sickly  hue,  and  its  removal  from  the 
bad  soil  and  introduction  into  a  smaller  quantity  of 
more  suitable  compost  is  the  only  way  to  save  its 
life.  As  a  rule,  however,  plants  thus  badly  injured 
very  frequently  never  recover  satisfactorily,  and  are 
only  fit  for  the  rubbish  heap.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  top-di-essing  is  at  all  times  better  than  giving 
plants  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  but  what  I  am 
anxious  to  prove  is  that  it  is  often  wiser  to  top- 
dress  rather  than  repot.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
disputed  that  there  are  more  plants  annually  lost 
from  being  over-potted  than  from  any  other  cause, 
and  if  it  is  good  for  trade  it  is  not  always  good  for 
either  the  owners  or  those  responsible  for  the  losses. 
Hard-wooded  plants,  including  Ericas,  Epacrises, 
Hedaromas,  Azaleas,  Piraeleas,  and  Phcenocomas,  in 
the  hands  of  comparatively  inexperienced  growers 
very  rarely  recover  from  the  liberal  shift  frequently 
given  them.  Repotting  is  necessary  when  either 
the  soil  about  the  roots  is  sour,  or  when  the  pots 
are  crowded  with  roots.  In  the  former  case  much 
of  the  soil  should  be  carefully  picked  away  from 
the  roots  and  the  plant  repotted  in  a  smaller  pot, 
while  the  root-bound  plant  may  well  receive  a  shift 
into  a  fresh  pot  only  just  large  enough  for  the  com- 
post to  be  properly  packed  round  the  balls.  When 
potted  in  a  dry  state,  or  the  old  soil  is  subsequently 
allowed  to  become  very  dry,  the  chances  are  that 
the  plant  will  die.  If,  instead  of  rejjotting  a  plant 
not  really  suffering  from  being  root-bound,  top- 
dressing  was  resorted  to,  there  would  be  much  less 
risk,  and  the  fresh  compost  would  sustain  the 
activity  of  the  jilant  for  at  least  one  season.  All 
the  plants  named  delight  in  a  peaty  compost,  and 
ought  to  be  tO]3-dressed  with  nothing  but  good 
sandy  fibrous  peat.  It  is  advisable  to  first  water 
each  plant  if  at  all  dry,  and  carefully  remove 
any  sour  surface-soil  to  the  extent  of  well  baring 


the  roots.  This  admits  of  more  space  being  given 
to  the  fresh,  well-rammed  soil,  and  this  coming  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  roots  is  soon  taken 
possession  of  by  them.  The  one  great  drawback  to 
this  top-dressing  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  dis- 
covering when  the  plants  require  more  water.  The 
top-dressing  may  be  quite  wet,  and  yet  the  bulk  of 
the  soil  underneath  in  want  of  water,  and  ri<'e 
rersa.  It  will  be  found  the  safest  course  to  either 
test  them  by  lifting  or  prodding  through  to  the  old 
soil  with  a  pointed  stake.  Such  firmly-potted, 
fibrous-rooted  plants  ought  always  to  be  watered 
before  they  are  quite  dry  at  the  roots,  or  otherwise 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  re-moisten  the  soil  other 
than  by  dipjaing  in  water. 

Orchids,  again,  are  being  constantly  repotted, 
more  often  than  not  to  their  great  injury.  The 
majority  of  them  do  not  require  much  compost,  and 
some  of  the  best  plants  in  the  country  are  very 
rarely  disturbed  beyond  what  is  unavoidable  during 
the  process  of  removing  old  compost  and  renewing 
with  fresh.  By  all  means  turn  out  sickly  plants 
from  their  pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  clearing  them  from 
old  compost,  washing  tlie  roots,  and  returning  to 
smaller  receptacles ;  but  do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  in  repotting  well-established  plants.  Such 
rough  treatment  destroys  nearly  all  the  roots  cling- 
ing to  the  sides  and  a  severe  check  is  given.  Well- 
rooted  plants  of  most  species  rarely  fail  to  flower, 
especially  if  not  stewed  up  in  a  steaming  hot-house. 
If  just  before  the  roots  are  active  much  of  the  loose 
old  crocks,  charcoal,  and  fibrous  peat  is  carefully 
picked  away,  and  fresh  materials  substituted,  finish- 
ing off  with  a  surfacing  of  fresh  Sphagnum,  is 
all  that  is  needed  in  very  many  cases.  We  have  a 
quantity  of  Cypripedium  insigne  that  have  been  in 
the  same  pots  for  several  years,  and  all  they  get  is 
an  annual  top-dressing  of  turfy  peat,  our  loam  not 
being  sufficiently  fibrous  for  the  purpose.  Coelogyne 
cristata  requires  much  the  same  treatment,  and  will 
do  well  with  or  without  the  surfacing  of  Sphagnum. 
Several  Vandas,  Aerides,  Cattleyas,  Cymbidiums, 
Dendrobes,  and  the  good  old  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
which  we  grow  are  rarely  disturbed,  and  they  all 
flower  very  satisfactorily. 

Even  the  strong-growing  Stephanotis  floribunda 
will  do  well  for  years  in  the  same  pot  or  border, 
provided  always  the  plant  receives  an  annual  top- 
dressing  consisting,  say,  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam 
and  peat  and  a  liberal  addition  of  old  cow  man\ire 
and  sand.  Nor  do  AUamandas  require  so  mucli 
root-room  as  some  imagine,  but  they  must  have 
occasional  supplies  of  good  fresh  compost.  The 
pots  or  pits  being  well  filled  with  active  roots,  these 
should  be  further  encouraged  by  a  top-dressing  such 
as  recommended  for  the  Stephanotis,  or,  if  need  be, 
of  all  cow  manure.  Bone-meal  may  with  advantage 
be  added  to  the  top-dressing  compost,  and  I  should 
prefer  that  to  the  cow  manure ;  but  no  artificial 
manure  should  be  added,  this  sometimes  injuring 
the  tender  roots,  and  it  is  a  safer  plan  to  sprinkle 
small  quantities  on  the  surface  occasionally.  The 
same  remarks  as  to  top-dressing  apply  equally  well 
to  Bougainvilleas,  Thunbergias,  and  various  conser- 
vatory climbers.  Dipladenias,  when  well  rooted, 
should  also  be  top-dressed,  but  not  with  a  heavy  or 
rich  compost.  An  Orchid-like  mixture  suits  them 
far  better,  or  only  lumps  of  fibrous  peat  should  be 
used. 

What  looks  worse  than  a  number  of  over-potted 
Crotons,  Dracicnas,  Ixoras,  Cyanophyllums,  Panda- 
nuses,  and  various  other  heat-loving  plants  ?  All 
maybe  grown  to  a  great  size  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  and  will  prove  more  serviceable  and  stand 
more  knocking  about  than  the  over-potted  plants. 
The  latter  certainly  require  much  less  water,  but 
even  if  the  root-bound  plants  suffer  from  a  want  of 
it  they  can  be  more  quickly  restored  to  good  health 
than  others  that  are  sickly,  owing  to  receiving  too 
much.  In  addition  to  requiring  more  water,  root- 
bound  plants  also  need  frequent  supplies  of  some 
kind  of  liquid  manure.  It  is  owing  to  the  neglect 
in  this  respect  that  numerous  plants  present  a 
starved  appearance,  for  which  the  only  remedy 
would  appear  to  be  repotting.  Anthuriums  and 
Alocasias  delight  in  a  rough  peaty  compost,  with 
charcoal  and  crocks  added,  and  if  treated  to  annual 


top-dressings  of  this,  with  a  surfacing  of  Sphagnum, 
will  do  well  in  the  same  pots  for  years.  The  Eucharis 
roots  freely  near  the  surface,  the  fibres  soon  taking 
possession  of  a  top-dressing  such  as  advised  for 
the  Stephanotis.  Instead,  therefore,  of  frequently 
disturbing  them  at  the  roots,  it  is  a  wiser  plan  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  with  the  assistance  of 
surface-dressings  and  plenty  of  soot  water. 

As  a  rule,  the  Grape  Vine,  as  well  as  various  other 
fruit  trees,  thrives  most  satisfactorily  when  the  roots 
have  easy  access  to  a  supply  of  fresh  compost,  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  best  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  borders.  According  to  my  experience, 
quite  a  limited  amount  of  fresh  compost  does  more 
good  than  a  quantity  of  liquid  or  solid  manure 
applied  to  an  exhausted  or  inert  border.  In  the 
latter  the  roots  can  rarely  be  induced  to  form 
abundance  of  fresh  fibre,  and  not  much  of  the 
added  manure  is  assimilated  by  the  old  and  perhaps 
half-dead  roots.  It  is  too  late  to  open  a  trench  in 
the  borders  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  stems,  re- 
filling with  fresh  soil,  but  the  surface  may  yet  be 
freshened  up.  After  the  old  soil  has  been  carefully 
forked  away  till  the  roots  are  met  with  in  quantity 
and  the  border  well  watered  if  at  all  dry,  give  a 
top-dressing  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  fibrous  loam, 
to  which  has  been  freely  added  lime  rubbish,  ashes 
from  the  heap  of  burnt  garden  refuse,  half-inch  or 
smaller  bones,  and  a  little  pjartially  decayed  farm- 
yard manure.  Into  this  the  roots  ought  soon  to 
find  their  way,  and  will  do  better  service  than  the 
much  larger  "goose  quills"  that  take  possession  of 
top-dressings  of  rich  manure,  and  which  seem  to 
disapipear  with  the  manure.  In  some  instances  it 
may  lie  necessary  to  further  mulch  the  borders  in 
order  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  loss  of  moisture  by 
evaporation,  but  I  much  prefer  a  surfacing  of  rough 
strawy  manure  to  that  in  a  more  rotten  state.  In 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  jiot  plants,  the  state  of  the 
top-dressing  must  not  decide  whether  the  border 
underneath  requires  water  or  not. 

Cucumbers  are  very  generally  top-dressed,  but 
the  operation  would  be  much  more  effective  if  only 
fibrous  loam  was  used.  Solid  manure  of  any  kind 
mixed  with  the  loam  may  suit  the  plants  for  a  time, 
but  it  soon  clogs  and  excludes  the  air  from  the 
roots,  besides  encouraging  the  spread  of  those 
minute  worms  which  often  so  badly  injure  the 
roots.  Not  only  do  we  exclude  manure  from  both 
the  original  heaps  of  soil,  but  none  is  added  to  the 
heaps  subsequently.  Turfy  loam  is  the  best  form 
of  top-dressing,  this  being  given  in  small  quantities 
and  often.  The  roots  rajjidly  take  possession  of 
this,  and  if  well  supplied  with  water  and  clear  liquid 
manure,  the  plants  will  prove  very  prolific  and  con- 
tinuous bearing.  Any  kind  of  liquid  manure  that 
will  clog  or  gradually  cake  over  the  surface  ought 
not  to  be  used.  Tomatoes  require  very  similar  treat- 
ment, no  plant  better  repaying  for  frequent  top- 
dressings  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure.  Melons  are 
very  rarely  top-dressed,  but  if  it  is  given  them  when 
the  roots  are  most  active,  they  spread  freely  into  it, 
this  materially  assisting  the  plants  to  swell  off  a 
heavy  crop.  We  top-dress  with  turfy  loam  of  a 
clayey  nature,  to  which  a  sprinkling  of  slaked  lime 
has  been  added,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results. 

All  kinds  of  hardy  trees  are  benefited  by  good 
surface-dressings  of  loam  and  manure,  and  something 
of  the  kind  is  really  necessary  in  the  case  of  nume- 
rous choice  trees  planted  in  poor  soil.  In  the  course 
of  levelling  and  forming  pleasure  grounds,  it  fre- 
quently happens  the  surface  soil  is  muddled  away, 
and  as  the  subsoil  is  altogether  imsuitable  for  most 
trees,  small  holes  are  dug  and  filled  with  good  com- 
post. This  encourages  the  trees  to  grow  strongly 
for  a  time,  but  unless  they  receive  further  assistance, 
either  by  having  trenches  cut  round  them  and  filled 
with  good  soil,  or  a  quantity  of  the  surface  soil  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  the  best  compost  pro- 
curable, they  soon  come  to  a  decided  standstill.  It 
is  unwise,  though  not  altogether  useless,  to  place  a 
quantity  of  loose  soil  and  manure  on  the  surface, 
the  best  plan  being  to  bare  the  surface  roots,  and  on 
these  place  the  compost.  W.  I. 


Coloured    drawrimrs    of    "romeliads.— We   learn 
tli.it  tlie  trustees  of  tlie  Bentham  Fund  for  I'romotiiig  Bota- 
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nic;il  Science  have  purchased  the  coloured  drawings  nf 
Brnmeliads  made  by  the  late  Professor  Morren,  of  Liege,  and 
that  they  will  be  deposited  iu  the  Kew  herbarium.  Several 
of  the  living  plants  were,  we  uDderstand,  also  obtained  for 
Kew. 


Flower  Garden. 


NARCISSUS    CALATHINUS   VAR. 
REFLEXUS. 

The  N.  calathinua  of  Redoute  differs  from  N. 
triandnis  of  Linnanis  only  iu  tlae  size  of  the 
corona.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  smaller  plant 
altogether. 

N.  calathinns — the  chalice-flowered  Narcissus 
— is  a  much  better  name,  as  it  describes  the 
flower  exactly,  whereas  the  commoner  name, 
triandrus,  is  a  misnomer,  having  arisen  through 
a  misconception  of  Linnteus,  who  overlooked 
the  three  stamens  of  the  lower  row.  All  this 
is  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Burbidge  in  his 
"Narcissus,"  pp.  (10—71. 

I  think  there  should  be  but  one  group,  to 
include  all  these  chalice  flowered  varieties,  and 
that   calathinua   should   be    the    name   for  it. 


In  colour  all  these  flowers  are  of  a  creamy  white. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  photograph, 
adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  exact  size  of  the 
flowers. 

The  bulbs  from  which  these  flowers  were 
grown  were  collected  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
in  the  north  of  Portugal.  A  friend  of  mine. 
Miss  Stanley,  had  gone  to  reside  there  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  and  although  no  botanist, 
she  very  willingly  complied  with  my  request  to 
search  for  Narcissi.  I  furnished  her  with 
sketches  of  every  sort  she  was  likely  to  find, 
and  amongst  others  she  was  fortunate  in  collect- 
ing a  large  number  of  bulbs  of  the  triandrus 
varieties,  which  were  sent  home  by  the  next 
post. 

On  receiving  these  bulbs  the  flowers  were  too 
far  gone  for  identification.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  in  sand  and  allowed  to  ripen  ott'.  Under 
this  treatment  a  large  percentage  survived, 
and  bloomed  freely  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
here. 

Miss  Stanley  tells  me  that  the  children  and 
country  people  in  Portugal  call  this  beautiful 


Narcissus  calathinus  v;ir.  ruttexus.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  eent  by  Mr.  W.  Brockbank. 


The  two  varieties  merge  into  each  other  by  such 
slight  gradations,  that  if  you  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  blooms  before  you  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  where  triandrus  ends,  and  where  cala- 
thinus begins,  or  to  differentiate  the  one  from 
the  other. 

In  the  cases  represented  by  our  illustration 
the  corona  is  so  large,  that  it  becomes  quite 
evident  that  the  flowers  belong  to  N.  cala- 
thinus. This  will  be  seen  at  once  on  com- 
paring them  with  Redoute's  illustration,  which 
is  reproduced  in  a  woodcut  by  Burbidge  at 
p.  34  of  his  work. 

The  bell-shaped  flower  in  our  plate  is,  I  believe, 
a  new  form  of  calathinus,  requiring  a  new  name. 
It  difl'ers  from  every  illustration  I  have  been 
able  to  find  of  N.  calathinus  in  its  corona,  which 
is  here  campanulate  in  form,  and  of  much 
greater  size  than  is  found  in  this  class.  The 
corona  is  of  exquisite  shape,  the  curves  being 
beautifully  delicate,  and  the  trumpet  mouth 
instead  of  being  plain  is  well  expanded  and 
deeply  crenated.  There  are  other  examples  of 
N.  calathinus  having  this  campanulate  form  in 
my  collection,  and  I  think  a  class  Campanuhe 
flora  will  have  to  be  instituted  to  embrace  them. 


campanulate  variety   the   Ave   Maria.     It   was 
found  in  an  Oak  wood  near  the  sea  coast. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written  Mr.  Baker 
has  identified  this  variety  as  the  N.  reflexus  of 
Brotero.  Wu.  Bkockbank. 

Brockhwrsi,  Didshury. 


Tulips  at  Haarlem.— The  Tulip  beds  in  the 
nursery  of  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  at  the 
Kleinen  Houtweg,  are  now  in  full  bloom.  There  are 
four  beds  of  Tulips  under  two  spacious  tents,  which 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  7000  square  feet.  Two 
beds,  each  containing  700  bulbs,  are  planted  with 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  Dutch  sorts  in 
violet,  rose,  and  bizarres.  There  are  two  other  beds 
under  a  smaller  tent  containing  each  870  different 
sorts  of  byblcemens  and  roses,  all  Flemish  varieties 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  equalling  those 
which  in  olden  times  were  the  models  of  the  best 
Dutch  painters.  This  Tulip  show,  which  is  now 
again  opened  for  the  third  time,  is  later  than  usual 
this  season,  and  will  last  till  the  middle  of  June,  it 
the  weather  is  favourable.  It  is  the  most  splendid 
show  of  Tulips  ever  held  in  Holland,  and  pro- 
bably has  never  been  equalled.  Besides  these  the 
collection  of  late  Tulips  of  every  description  planted 
in  the  nursery  is  very  large,  and  contains  everything 


good  and  rare  in  Dutch  and  Flemish  varieties" 
Among  the  last  a  good  number  are  new  and  not 
yet  in  commerce.  There  is  also  an  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  Flemish  breeders,  violet  and  rose,  in 
tlie  most  striking  and  brilliant  colours,  which  de- 
serves interest  not  only  as  breeders,  but  also  as 
bedding  Tulips.  If  they  will  break,  there  is  every 
probability  that  they  will  give  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  first-rate  varieties  ;  but,  still,  they  will 
be  very  valuable  for  bedding.  The  colours  vary 
from  pale  porcelain  to  the  darkest  violet ;  from 
soft  rose  to  the  most  brilliant  red,  and  much  more 
striking  than  T.  Gesneriana  and  similar  sorts.  There 
are  also  light  and  dark  brown  shades,  and  a  few 
which  approach  as  near  to  black  as  this  colour  can 
be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. — X, 


LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

WitATEVEB  is  done  in  this  country  towards  solving 
the  problem,  as  to  the  possibility  of  growing  Lily  of 
the  Valley  crowns  suitable  for  ordinary  winter  forc- 
ing equal  to  the  sample  obtained  from  Germany, 
merits  generous  consideration.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  growers  for  this  purpose  have  to  contend 
with  much  trade  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Conti- 
nental roots,  but  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
perseverance,  combined  with  the  production  of  a 
first-class  home-grown  sample  offered  at  a  moderate 
price,  would  not  soon  create  a  home  trade.  There 
.seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  what  is  done  in  Ger- 
many can  be  done  here,  and  if  it  is  ])ossible  to  pro- 
duce at  home  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
common  sense  seems  to  point  towards  its  being 
done.  Something  towards  a  solution  of  this  jiroblem 
has  been  done  at  Twickenham,  where  Messrs.  Haw- 
kins and  Bennett  have  for  many  years  been  de- 
veloping a  huge  stock  of  their  grand  variety,  the 
Victoria  Lily,  not  in  pots,  but  in  large  beds  com- 
paratively outdoors,  for  these  beds  are  protected 
only  during  the  spring,  when  some  two  or  three  are 
lightly  forced,  and  the  rest  are  protected  by  the  aid 
of  lights  or  thin  canvas  rolled  down  over  the  plants 
at  night.  The  growers  believe  that  the  worst  enemy 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  high-class  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  is  found  in  spring  frosts.  Still,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  regard  this  jirotection  more  needful 
as  a  shelter  for  the  bloom  than  for  the  foliage,  which 
seems  hardy  enough.  But  at  Twickenham,  owing 
to  the  exceedingly  limited  area  of  ground  at  dis- 
posal, the  plants  have  to  be  literally  crammed  in 
thickly,  and  in  a  locality  so  near  the  Thames,  mois- 
ture and  fog  might  be  expected  to  promote  harm 
from  frosts.  Still,  none  is  evident  on  the  stock 
beds,  which  have  no  protection ;  hence,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  shelter  afforded  is  chiefly  to  assist 
the  production  of  pure,  unstained  flowers.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  density  of  the  growth  in  the  more 
advanced  beds,  it  is  afiirmed  that  these  give  in  good 
crowns  no  less  than  500  to  fiOO  per  square  yard — a 
marvellous  production,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  firm,  finding  themselves 
rather  overdone  with  stock,  are  at  length  about  to 
offer  some  to  the  trade.  The  present  beds  range 
from  7  feet  in  width  to  150  feet  long.  Generally 
they  have  protection  in  the  form  of  movable 
wooden  sides  and  ends,  but  the  ends  have  on  the 
tops  very  stout  pieces  of  quartering,  through  which 
pass  long  screws,  to  the  heads  of  wliich  are  attached 
stout  wires.  These  at  intervals  of  1 2  inches  apart  are 
strained  tightly  the  whole  length  of  the  beds,  some 
stout  sticks  being  laid  across  as  rests  for  the  wires 
at  intervals.  On  the  wires  lig:ht  canvas  is  rolled 
down  at  night  and  back  again  in  the  morning,  and 
as  the  blooming  period  approaches  lights  are  laid 
on  over  the  wires  to  give  the  flowers  the  desired 
finish.  As  a  few  of  these  beds  have  the  advantage 
of  a  cou])le  of  hot-water  pipes  running  through 
them,  whilst  others  without  heat  are  somewhat 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  blooming  .«eason  is 
greatly  prolonged,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  ob- 
tained is  so  enormous  as  to  seem,  when  mentioned, 
almost  like  exaggeration.  A  bed  lasts  for  about 
six  years  if  heated,  and  eight  years  if  left  un- 
heated.  The  whole  of  the  roots  are  then  lifted  out 
and  sorted.  In  the  meantime  the  soil  is  partly 
excavated  and  renewed,  the  bottom  is  trenched,  and 
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amijle  manure  added,  as  also  is  fresh  soil,  and  the 
bed  is  replanted.     Skilled  labour  seems  needful  for 
such  work,  as   there  is   much   patience   and   care 
needed  in  placing  the  crowns  in  the  beds  in  lines 
and  with  perfect  evenness.     The  first  year,  because 
the  crowns  are  still  plump,  very  good  flowers  are 
produced  ;  the  second  year,  because  the  roots  are 
mostly   engaged   in    establishing    themselves,   the 
flower  production  is  less,  but  the  third  year  finds 
strong  crowns   producing  robust  foliage  and   fine 
flowers.     The  process  is  simple  enough,  and  with  so 
many  beds   it  is   needful  to  renovate  some  every 
autumn,  for  November  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
season  for  performing  this  useful  work.     Annually, 
after  the  beds  are  established,  a  top-dressing  of 
short  manure  is  given  to  the  beds.     It  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  protecting  the  crowns  from  frost 
and  fertilising  the  soil.     Clay's  fertiliser,  applied  in 
the  spring,  is  also  found  a  valuable  stimulant,  pro- 
moting glossiness  in  the  leafage  and  finely  developed 
spikes  of  bloom.     The  Victoria  variety  is  one  of  the 
fine-st  grown,  and  aglanceover  theTwickenham  beds, 
luxuriant  in  foliage  and  crowded  with  bloom,  shows 
that  it  has  no  tendency  to  blindness.     What  is  so 
well  done  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett  in  their 
restricted  area  and  in  soil  of  only  moderate  quality, 
may  also  be  done  very  largely  in  specially  favoured 
localities  which  have  natural  deep  soil,  where  the 
area  is  extensive  and  fruit  trees  give  some  useful 
shelter  from  spring  frosts.  A.  D. 


is  that  the  plants  should  send  up  a  strong  stem  that 
will  produce  as  much  seed  as  possible,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  a  good  root-watering  is  given, 
and  then  a  mulching  of  short  manure  is  laid  round 
each  plant,  but  a  few  inches  away  from  the  stem  all 
round,  so  that  water  can  be  given  without  ditticulty. 
Very  fine,  clean,  healthy  plants  are  produced  in  this 
wa}',  and  very  little  trouble  is  caused  by  the  disease. 
The  moral  of  this  treatment  is.  Give  the  plants  a 
good  start,  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  come  out 
well  at  the  end. — R.  D. 


THE  PROPHET  FLOWER. 

(ABNEBIA  ECHIOIDES.) 

In  reply  to  "  R.  D."  in  The  Garden  of  May  28, 


Cistuses. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  past 
winter  has  played  sad  havoc  amongst  these  plants, 
either  owing  to  the  cold,  the  damp,  or  the  heavy 
falls  of  snow.  To  the  two  latter  most,  if  not  all,  the 
damage  I  think  may  be  traced,  for,  however  cold  it 
may  be,  if  dry  and  the  air  clear,  they  may  pass 
through  it  unscathed.  During  the  past  season  they 
have  been  much  less  damaged  in  exposed  thaninlow- 
lying  positions,  though  even  there  the  woolly-leaved 
ones  are  almost  past  recovery.  The  plants  known 
in  gardens  as  C.  florentinus,  0.  lusitanicus,  and  0. 
cordifolius  have  not  been  touched  at  all ;  C.  mons- 
pelieusis,  C.  Clusi,  very  little ;  while  C.  viUosus  and 
its  varieties  C.  vaginatus,  C.  salviicfolius,  have  been 
damaged  almost  past  recovery.  Helianthemum  for- 
mosum,  H.  lasianthum  and  H.  ocymoides  (often  and 
perhaps  better  known  under  the  name  of  Cistus) 
have  been  all  killed  outright.  H.  rosmarinifolium 
has  been  badly  damaged,  more  so  than  it  has  been 
with  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the 
last  dozen  years.  C.  laurifolius  is  perfectly  hardy  ; 
and  in  the  same  position,  in  low-lying  ground  and 
sheltered,  C.  populifolius  has  been  killed. — L. 

Violas. — The  most  charming  of  the  Violets,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  V.  pedata  var.  bicolor,  for 
flowering  at  this  time  of  year  is  the  handsome 
Falkland  Island  species,  \.  maculata,  named,  I  be- 
lieve, on  account  of  the  black  dots  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf  sen'atures.  The  flowers  are  deep,  almost 
orange-yellow,  larger  than  V.  odorata,  and  borne 
above  the  foliage  at  least  2  inches  or  2i  inches; 
the  throat  is  veined  purplish,  radiating  from  the 
base  almost  to  the  margin.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  does  well  on  a  sunny  slope  in  light  rich  gritty 
soil.  It  is  in  flower  now  at  Kew.  V.  biflora  is  well 
suited  for  planting  in  crevices  on  a  shady  wall ; 
it  grows  freely  without  the  slightest  attention, 
and  soon  covers  the  allotted  space.  V.  cornuta  and 
V.  c.  alba  are  also  very  useful  on  the  rockery,  the 
latter  especially,  as  it  is  extremely  free  and  conti- 
nues in  flower  for  such  a  long  time.  V.  pyrenaica 
is  a  good  species  for  overhanging  ledges,  &c. ;  as 
also  is  V.  Munbyana,  which  is  a  very  free-flowering 
and  pretty  plant  when  grown  in  good  rich  soil.  V. 
pinuata  is  well  worth  having  as  a  late  flowering 
variety  as  well  as  X.  pyrenaica,  V.  gracilis,  and 
pthers. — K. 

Hollyhocks  planted  out  in  autumn.— One  of 

the  healthiest  pieces  of  Hollyhocks  I  have  ever  seen 
consists  of  strong  seedlings  tliat  were  planted  out 
last  October.  No  mulching  of  any  kind  was  pnit 
about  them,  as  it  is  considered  beneficial  that  all 
the  sunshine  possible  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
should  play  about  the  plants.  In  spring,  when  a 
quickened  growth  sets  in,  the  young  suckers  are  cut 
awjy  from  the  main  stem,  because  what  is  rerjuired 


1SS7  (p.  4.S(1),  who  asks,  "Why  is  this  called  the 
Prophet  Flower?"  the  legend  is,  that  on  one 
occasion  when  travelling  in  some  desert  waste  the 
Prophet  Mahomet  suddenly  came  on  this  little 
fiower,  and  so  rejoiced  was  he  that  he  laid  his 
hands  in  Ijlessing  on  its  golden  petals,  leaving  the 
print  of  his  fingers  in  the  five  black  marks;  hence 
its  name.  I  believe  I  was  the  means  of  its  intro- 
duction into  England,  as  I  sent  the  seed  from  India 
to  the  late  J.  Anderson-Henry,  who  raised  and  for- 
warded it  to  Kew.  Hindoo  gardeners  are  most 
inimical  to  the  plant  as  one  dear  to  those  of  an 
opposing  creed,  and  the  friend  who  gave  it  to  me 
said,  "You  will  never  be  able  to  keep  it;  your  gar- 
dener is  sure  to  root  it  out;"  and  so  indeed  it  proved. 
On  my  return  from  the  hills  to  Rawul  Pindi  not  a 
trace  of  it  could  I  find.  It  grows  wild,  however, 
somewhere  in  that  district.  Kew  also  owes  to  me 
the  re-introduction  of  the  blue  Poppy,  which  has 
flowered  so  prettily  there  in  the  rock  garden  the 
last  two  summers. — Louisa  C.Johnstone,  Gravge- 
n-ood.  Border  Crescent,  Sydealiam,  S.E. 

The  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  yellow- 
flowered  perennial  Borage,  recently  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  should  lead  to  its 
more  extended  cultivation.  "  R.  D."  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  481))  asks  why  it  has  received  its  English 
name.  This  has  been  derived  from  the  legend 
which  says  that  when  the  Projihet  Mahomet  first 
saw  the  bloom  he  was  so  impressed  with  its  beauty, 
that  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it  to  bless  it,  and  left 
the  marks  of  his  fingers  upon  the  petals.  The  im- 
pjression  su]iposed  to  have  been  made  vanishes  as  if 
washed  away  after  the  flowers  have  been  open  a  few 
days.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  although  this 
plant  has  been  introduced  to  this  country  some 
forty  years,  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  were  sent  from  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Botanic  Gardens  to  Kew,  where  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  the  summer  of 
1848.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn,  and  inserted  round 
the  sides  of  the  pots  in  light  sandy  loam.  In  this 
state  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  frame 
through  the  winter;  when  spring  arrives  they  will  be 
found  to  have  made  roots.  The  young  plants  are 
best  grown  in  i)Ots  until  they  are  sufliciently  hardy 
to  bear  planting  out.  Pieces  of  the  stoutest  roots 
also  grow  readily  when  placed  in  pots  and  subjected 
to  a  slight  bottom-heat.  The  plant  also  produces 
seeds  in  favourable  seasons,  and  therefore  no  reason 
exists  for  its  rarity.  A  coloured  figure  of  this  plant 
was  given  in  Vol.  XVIII.  of  The  Garden 
(p.  204).  A.  Grifiithi  is  another  species  introduced 
to  Kew  about  twenty-five  year's  ago  from  North- 
western India.  It  is  not  perennial,  but  only  of 
annual  duration;  this  fact,  however,  does  not  de- 
tract from  its  beauty,  although  it  increases  the 
trouble  in  its  cultivation.  It  differs  from  A.  echi- 
oides,  moreover,  in  its  smaller  flowers  and  narrower 
leaves,  b\it  the  colour  is  a  much  deeper  shade  of 
yellow  and  the  spots  are  of  a  darker  hue.— G. 

Arnebia  echioides  is  called  the  "  Prophet 

Flower"  because  the  vanishing  black  spots  were 
produced,  according  to  a  Mussulman's  belief,  by  the 
touch  of  the  Prophet's  fingers. — Max  Leichtlin. 


l)ut  also  that  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  but  the  note 
from  "  A.  D."  in  The  Garden  (page  486)  confirms 
what  many  others  have  suggested,  that  the  damage 
is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  protracted  drought, 
for  we  have  had  an  unusually  dry,  as  well  as  cold, 
spring.  I  also  believe  the  sparrows  pick  off  the 
blooms  for  the  tiny  drop  of  nectar  or  moisture  they 
contain,  and  are,  therefore,  far  more  destructive  in 
dry  seasons  than  when  showers  prevail.  In  this 
locality  we  have  no  ditches,  except  dry  ones,  for  a 
long  distance,  and  many  owners  of  gardens  have, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  taken  the  precaution  to 
place  saucers  full  of  water  about  their  gardens  for 
the  birds  to  drink  from.  Whether  it  may  prove  an 
effectual  remedy  I  cannot  say  ;  but  many  who  love 
their  gardens  are  also  equally  fond  of  birds,  and 
would  like  to  see  any  remedy  adopted  rather  than 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  destroying  their 
feathered  friends,  as  even  the  common  sparrow  is 
welcome  when  birds  of  other  kinds  are  so  scarce. — ■ 
J.  G.  H. 


Sparrows  and  flowers.  —  Durin;?  the  past 
.spring  sparrows  have  been  unusually  destructive 
ill  many  places  to  the  bloom  not  only  of  Primroses, 


PHLOXES. 
The  genus  Phlox  is  one  of  several  which  have  been 
encumbered  and  have  had  their  natural  species  con- 
fused by  the  bad  habit  of  giving  Latin  botanical 
names  to  garden  varieties.  We  might  collect  from 
the  illustrations  of  Curtis,  and  Sweet,  and  Edwards, 
and  other  popular  books  on  horticulture  more  than 
twice  as  many  Latin  names  of  Phloxes  as  there  are 
species  in  the  whole  genus,  though  about  half  the 
species  of  the  genus  are  not,  and  probably  never 
have  been,  in  cultivation  at  all. 

The  authors  of  "  Genera  Plantaram  "  agree  with 
Asa  Gray  in  fixing  the  number  of  species  of  Phlox 
at  twenty-seven,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  to 
North  America.  Two  of  these  are  annual,  one  being 
the  well-known  P.  Drummondi. 

Thirteen  others  are  dwarf  suffrutescent  mountain 
species,  which  it  has  been  found  hardly  possible  to 
cultivate,  some  of  them  not  being  worth  cultivation. 
One  of  them  is  figured  in  llolanical  Register,  1351, 
and,  pretty  as  it  is,  it  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  introduced.  Another,  of  less  merit,  was  recently 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Paul,  of  Broxbourne,  under  the 
name  of  P.  Douglasi. 

Of  the  twelve  remaining  species,  eleven  belong  to 
section  No.  2  of  Asa  Gray's  arrangement,  being  de- 
fined as  "  Perennial  Herbs  of  the  Atlantic  States," 
and  ten  of  the  twelve  are  common  in  cultivation, 
the  twelfth  being  a  section  by  itself,  and  being  the 
well-known  P.  subulata. 

Three  species  of  the  first  section  seem  to  have 
formed  the  stock  of  the  fiorists'  Phloxes,  viz.,  P. 
paniculata,  P.  maculata,  and  P.  glaberrima.  P. 
floridana  and  P.  bifida,  if  in  cultivation  at  all,  are 
rare,  and  I  have  never  met  with  them.  P.  pilosa 
fiowers  in  summer,  and  is  ditficult  to  keep  in  wet 
soils.  Six  species  remain  to  be  enumerated,  which 
are  amongst  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  spring 
gardens.     They  are  : — 

P.  OVATA. — Not  flowering  till  late  in  spring,  but 
of  very  good  habit ;  about  a  foot  high.  It  should 
be  frequently  renewed  from  small  pieces,  and  does 
well  in  any  soil.  Syn.,  P.  Carolina.  Figured  in 
Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden  "  as  P.  triflora. 

P.  AMOSNA. — By  far  the  best  of  its  class.  Grows 
about  (5  inches  high,  and  jiroduces  a  thick  mass  of 
bright  pink  flowers  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May.  It  requires  to  be  pulled  to  pieces 
and  re-planted  every  year,  as  it  spreads  rapidly  and 
seems  to  exhaust  the  soil.  It  likes  light,  rich  soil, 
and  a  situation  sheltered  from  cold  blasts  and  sharp 
frosts,  which  spoil  it.  Still,  it  may  be  grown  well 
in  any  garden  in  selected  spots,  and  is  unusually 
good  this  year. 

P.  DIVARICATA. —  Habit  similar  to  the  last,  but 
rather  taller;  colour  of  the  flowers  slate  blue;  flower- 
ing season  April  and  May ;  less  impatient  of  cold 
than  P.  amcena,  but  so  liable  to  be  devoured  by 
slugs,  that  where  they  abound  it  requires  guards  of 
perforated  zinc  round  it.  It  should  be  propagated 
frequently  and  kept  in  a  compact  mass.  Syn.,  P. 
canadensis. 

P.  REPTANS. — Early,  bright  and  |(retty ;  resinililes 
P.  amama,  but  the  loaves  are  Uirt;er  and  niunder. 
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aud  the  growth  more  sparse  and  straggling.  In  my 
garden  it  is  not  nearly  so  free  flowering  as  P.  amiuna, 
but  I  have  seen  it  very  good  in  some  southern  gar- 
dens. Syns.,  P.  stolonifera  and  P.  verna.  I  have  a 
variety  with  smaller  flowers  than  the  type  and  of  a 
dull  purple  colour — by  no  means  desirable. 

1'.  STELLABIA. — Said  to  be  so  called  from  its 
general  resemblance  to  Stellaria  holostea  (the  great 
Stitch-wort),  which  it  recalls  both  in  habit  and  in 
flower.  Its  early  flowering  gives  it  some  merit,  but 
it  is  not  one  of  the  best,  and  in  wet  soils  withers  in 
winter,  or  the  stiff,  persistent  branches  get  broken 
off  by  wind. 

P.  SUBCLATA. — The  most  useful  and  favourite 
s])ecies  of  all  the  dwarf  Phloxes,  and  consequently 
the  most  liable  to  abuse  by  having  so  many  other 
names,  figuring  as  P.  setacea,  P.  nivalis,  P.  atro- 
purpurea,  P.  frondosa,  &c.,  in  the  .same  catalogues 
in  which  other  varieties  of  it  are  ]iroperly  entered 
with  florists"  names.  Though  it  varies  a  good  deal 
as  a  wild  jjlant,  these  Latin  names  are  now  excluded 
by  botanists  to  avoid  cojifusion. 

There  is  a  very  old,  but  deli<'ate  Phlox  with  jiale 
purple  flowers  called  P.  procumbens,  said  by  Asa 
Gray  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P.  subulata  and  P. 
aiiKcna.  I  believe  that  there  are  several  hybrids  of 
this  class  in  cultivation,  and  I  am  trying  to  collect 
them,  but  I  can  find  only  one  figured, viz.,  in  Sweet's 
"  Flower  Garden,"  series  2,  tab.  7. 

Ethjc  ITiiU.  Slfa!/ias.  C.  WoLLEY  DOD. 


The  Crown  Anemone  ("St.  Brigid's"  strain). — 
I  must  differ  with  "  J.  C.  C."  when  he  says  (p.  4()7), 
"  When  this  Anemone  is  treated  as  an  annual  there 
must  be  no  further  delay  in  sowing  the  seed  if 
intended  to  flower  during  the  winter  months." 
This  Anemone  is  grown  as  a  specialty  in  all  the 
gardens  around  here  chiefly  as  an  annual.  The 
method  adopted  is  to  use  the  seed  from  the  best 
"marked"  plants  only.  The  plan  is  to  mark  the 
intended  seed-pods  with  crimson,  blue,  red,  &c., 
Berlin  wool,  according  to  colour,  and  remove  all 
the  pods  and  stems,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  so  as  to  utilise  the  whole  force  of  the  sap  in 
perfecting  the  seeds.  This  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  result  is  a  worthless  strain.  This  seed 
cannot  be  ripe  for  a  few  weeks  yet,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  sown.  Your  correspondent  may 
mean  seed  selected  last  year,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  so  desirable.  Of  all  the  strains  of  Crown 
Anemones  none  can  compare  with  the  above.  I 
have  always  found  the  best  results  by  blooming  the 
plants  in  the  seedling  beds — not  transplanted.  The 
plants  get  a  check  in  transplanting  in  summer  that 
they  never  fully  recover  from. —  W.  J.  JIURPHy, 
ChnimcL 

SHORT  XOTES.^FLOWER. 


Many-flcwered  Sno\7flake  (Ltucojum  trichopbyl- 
Inm,. — I  bloomed  tbis  plant  some  years  ago.  The  bulbs  came 
from  near  Seville. — -V,  Raw^uk,  Windirnfrf. 

Spiraea  Aruncus  astilboides.— We  have  la'ely  1  ad 
this  grand  Spir:ea  in  bloom,  and  it  is  one  of  the  teat.  Itisa 
fric  ai  d  robust  grower,  and  blooms  mcst  profusely,  the 
BpiUes  being  Urge  and  pine  white.  It  merita  univtrsal  cul- 
ture.— J.  JIuiB,  Marpant, 

Blnebells — During  the  feast  cf  Blirebells  that  we  have 
been  erjrtying,  I  notic  d  several  fine  pure  white  fi.rnis.  Has 
anjone  noticed  them  in  quantitj  ?  I  fancy  a  good  mixture 
of  the  white  and  blue  would  be  even  more  effective  thm  the 
blue  by  itself.— .\.  H. 

Primula  Parry  i. — This  rare  Rocky  Mountain  Primrose 
is  now  tlowering  in  the  York  Nurseries.  TLe  blossoms  are 
1  Lrge,  magenta-purple  in  co  our,  and  are  borne  in  clusters  on 
stems  ij  inches  to  12  Inches  high.  The  plants  are  growing  in 
a  d'  ep  peat  bed  shaded  by  brushwood.  Fint  r  or  more 
healthy  plants  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen. — 
H.  P.  " 

The  early  Orchis  (O  ma.scula)  — I  fee  Mr.  Web.'-ter 
says  "  that  the  climate  of  the  s<uth  of  Inland  is  wtU  suited 
f.  r  the  coUivation  of  this  pretty,  eaily-flowering  kind." 

*^"  .Vs  the  jilunt  s  in  the  greattst  vigour  and  abundance 
in  many  districts  near  Loi  don,  it  is  curious  that  Mr.  Webst-  r 
should  write  of  this  commonest  and  handsomest  of  early 
native  Orchids  as  if  it  we  e  a  rare  or  semi-tropical  plant 
wanting  the  climate  of  Cork  — E.  H. 

OamasBias  at  Edinburgh.— Tiie  Camassias,  &c., 
whicli  I  sent  yesterday  c  me  from  the  botanic  gardens.  As 
grown  there  in  large  groups,  the  various  forms  (f  C.  escu- 
Itnt  I  are  very  efftctive.  ('.  e.  Leiehtlini  was  sent  to  tlie;-e 
gaidexrs  on  its  first  intrcductic'n  by  Dr.  K.  iirown,  who  col- 
lected it  whcu  cu  the  O.egon  expedition.     The  hybrid  Aqui- 


legia  Ptuarti  (glandulosa  X  Witmanni)  is  very  beautiful, 
but  I  fear  the  flowers  may  have  faded  before  they  reach  you. 
— C.  M.  OwE.v. 


INDI.VX  PRIMULAS. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  for  1882  (vol. 
XX.,  No.  123)  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  memoir 
on  some  of  the  undeseribed  and  imperfectly  known 
species  of  Indian  rrinmla  and  Androsace,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Watts,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Bengal  Educational  Ser- 
vice, Calcutta.  This  memoir  is  profusely  illustrated. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  many  lots  of  Primrose 
seeds  were  received  from  India,  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Primula  Conference,  and  about 
these  we  have  as  yet  heard  very  little.  There  are 
many  Indian  Primulas  of  great  beauty  awaiting  in- 
troduction to  our  gardens.  Those  already  acclima- 
tised, such  as  P.  ca.shmeriana,  rosea,  denticulata, 
sikkimensis,  and  capitata  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
hardy,  that  we  naturally  long  for  more. 

Dr.  G.  King,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Seebpore,  near  Calcutta,  very  kindly  sent  me  a  few 
packets  of  seeds  in  December,  1885,  "  collected  at 
high  levels  of  the  Sikkim.  Some  of  these  species," 
he  said,  "have  never  before  been  introduced  into 
Europe."  I  have  given  much  care  and  attention  to 
the  growing  of  these,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success.  Amongst  the  seeds  was  a  packet,  marked 
"  P.  capitata  (Hooker)  and  P.  bellidifolia  (King) 
mixed.  Collected  above  Lachoong  at  13,000  feet,  in 
sunny  situations."  These  seeds  have  grown  well, 
and  produced  many  beautiful  blooms  of  capitata. 
There  are  certainly  two  varieties  of  flowers,  one  a 
much  darker  and  richer  violet  colour  than  the 
other,  but  I  am  as  yet  unable,  without  an  exact  de- 
scription, to  select  the  new  variety  bellidifolia 
(Daisy-leaved)  from  the  ordinar)-  form  of  capitata. 
The  plants  have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  having 
passed  through  the  severe  winter  in  the  open  gar- 
den, and  bloomed  beautifully  in  March  and  April — 
several  are  still  in  flower.  I  have  not  seen  a  de- 
scription of  this  new  variety,  as  it  is  not  noticed  in 
Dr.  Watts"  memoir. 

Another  package  contained  seeds  of  P.  reticulata 
(AVallich)  collected  near  Choombi  11,000  feet,  be- 
tween rocks  in  exposed  wet  places.  Of  these  we 
have  an  abundant  crop.  At  first  I  took  it  to  be 
the  well  known  P.  sikkimensis,  but  on  applying  to 
the  Kow  authorities  for  further  information,  as  this 
variety  was  not  described  by  Watts,  Mr.  Dewar 
wrote  me  as  follows :  "I  quite  agree  with  you  in 
saying  that  P.  reticulata  is  nearly  allied  to  P. 
sikkimen.sis.  The  chief  distinction  is  a  larger 
flower-scape,  fewer  flowers,  mouth  not  annulate,  of 
a  dull  yellow-,  the  leaves  with  very  much  longer 
petioles,  and  the  margins  double  and  sharply 
crenated."  This  description  agrees  exactly  with 
our  plants,  only  I  should  describe  the  leaves  as 
doubly  serrated  at  the  edges  instead  of  crenated, 
and  tiiat  the  reticulations  were  much  more  strongly 
marked,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  name  by 
which  Wallich  distinguished  it.  It  is  a  finer  plant 
than  sikkimensis,  having  flowers  of  a  richer  colour, 
larger,  and  more  beautiful  in  form.  The  scape  is 
about  20  inches  high,  and  it  carries  from  twelve  to 
twenty  flowers,  well  exp.nndcd  and  droopiing.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  are  powdered,  and  the  petioles 
red  and  longer  than  in  sikkimensis.  The  calyx  is 
more  inflated,  and  its  segments  keeled,  as  in  our 
English  Cowslips  and  Oxlips,  which  these  Indian 
Primroses  somewhat  resemble  in  form  and  habit. 
I  consider  P.  reticulata  to  be  the  finest  Indian 
Primula  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  that 
it  will  be  a  grand  addition  to  our  gardens.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  having  been  grown  from  seed  and 
flowering  without  heat  and  in  the  open  garden. 

BrocUiursf,  LicUlncry.  Wm.  Brockbank. 


Flowers  at  Shirehampton.— Pa:onies  (Mou- 
tan)  grown  in  t  he  open  arc  now  (June  l)in  their  glory. 
A  crimson  single  gold-edged  variety,  received  here 
through  Mr.  Gordon  direct  from  J.Tpan,  marked  No.  1  .">, 
is  magnificent.  I  flowered  about  twenty  .single  and 
double  varieties  in  pots  sis  weeks  ago;  one  measured 
23  inches  round  and  Ti  inches  across.  When  these 
grafted  Pa'onics  throw  up  shoots  from  the  stock, 
ought  the  shoots  to  be  cut  oil: .'  The  Moutan  varieties 


are  grafted  on  their  own  roots ;  these  also  throw 
up  shoots.  I  hardly  like  to  cut  them  off.  Sparaxis, 
Ranunculus,  Ixias,  Babianas  grown  in  sand  and  peat 
Moss  manure  have  done  very  well  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  early  Gladioli  (byzantinus  and  G.  albus),  with 
Ixias,  Wat.sonias,  and  several  Cape  bulbs,  grown  in 
the  same  compost  against  a  south  wall,  with  a  light 
over  them  through  January  and  sprirg  months, 
are  looking  veryforward — the  Gladioli  nearly  in 
bloom.  I  have  some  sixty  pilants  of  Roraneya 
Coulteri,  about  2  inches  high,  planted  out  in  boxes 
from  seed  sown  six  weeks  back,  in  a  greenhouse. 
Should  I  leave  them  in  the  boxes  or  piot  off?  I 
agree  with  the  correspondent  who  asks  that  every- 
one should  state  where  they  write  from.  I  .should 
add  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  all  com- 
munications were  dated.  The  fasciation  of  Lilies  is 
a  great  trouble  here;  is  it  caused  by  too  close 
planting  ?  I  have  a  bed  of  seedling  Lilies — Mar- 
tagon  and  colchicum ;  the  latter  have  become  badly 
fasciated. — C.  0.  MiLES,  Shirclinwjiimi,  BrhioJ. 

Liaced  Auriculas.— In  reply  to  J.  Douglas,  in 
T)iE  Garden  (p.  485),  I  make  no  claim  as  to 
the  original  introduction  of  these  laced  Auriculas, 
but  I  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  them  by  publicly  exhibiting  them,  and 
still  farther  to  attempt  their  improvement.  When 
originally  shown,  they  were  not  at  all  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  rule-of-thumb  Auricula  men,  who 
instituted  at  the  Auricida  shows  a  class  for  nonde- 
script Auriculas  yclept  "fancies,"  and  permitted 
laced  alpines  to  be  shown  in  this  class.  The  result 
invariably  was  that  the  nondescripts  were  placed 
before  beautiful  laced  flowers,  and  the  generous  offer 
proved  worthless.  Now  we  learn  that  they  may  be 
exhibited  in  certain  classes  for  alpines ;  but  of 
course  they  have  no  chance  with  ordinary  Auricula 
fanciers  when  put  into  competition  with  decent 
show,  shaded,  or  self-alpines.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  if  the  Auricula  committee  were  less  anxious  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  certain  classes  of  Auri- 
culas, and  cared  more  to  encourage  all  good  forms, 
even  if  novel,  they  should  do  so.  It  is  difficult  to 
discern  how  beautiful  a  strain  may  yet  be  got  frcm 
the  laced  secHon.  I  still  am  of  opinion  that  the 
broad  colouring  of  an  alpine  Auricula  is  teimcd 
the  ground,  and  not  the  edging.  Still,  I  am  not 
infallible.— A.  D. 

Notes  from  Aix-les-Bains.— This  place  is 
now  a  garden  of  flowers — wild  and  garden,  tree  and 
plant — and  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  other  than 
curative  reasons.  The  park  is  ornamented  with 
many  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  the  most  notice- 
able being  scarlet  and  white,  single  and  double 
Chestnuts,  Paulownia  imperialis,  Magnolia  conspicua 
(just  going  out  of  bloom),  and  M.  laurifolia 
(showing  its  buds),  Spira?.as  of  various  kinds.  Tama- 
risk, and  Hawthorns  well  covered  with  bloom.  In 
the  market,  wild  flowers  may  be  bought  every 
morning;  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  quantities.  Gentians 
(G.  verna  and"  acaulis).  Globe  flower  (Trollius  euro- 
p;r;us),  and  Orchis  in  many  varieties.  The  woods 
and  roadsides  are  brightened  with  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem (Ornithogalum).  and  Iris  germanica  seems  to 
flourish  everywhere.  I  have  not  yet  come  upon  it 
as  plentiful  "as  in  Switzerland,  where,  in  the  valley 
leading  to  St.  Luc  and  Zinal,  it  grows  all  over  the 
hillsides;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  interesting  and 
picturesque  neighbourhood  is  quite  as  much  a 
garden  as  is  the  more  spoken  of  home  of  Swiss 
flowers.  Narcissus  poeticus  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  finding  in  the  market,  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  growing.  I  have  enjoyed  acres  of  its  beauty  and 
.sweetness  in  the  district  surrounding  Montreux, 
where  it  can  be  seen  from  the  lake  to  whiten  the 
hillsides  as  if  with  a  shower  of  freshlv-fallen  snow. 
—J.  H.  P. 

Sowing  Stocks  and  Asters  in  the  open 
trround. — Most  of  those  who  grow  Stocks  and  Asters 
sow  their  seeds  in  a  gentle  heat,  or  on  a  prepared 
bed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  then  prick  them  out  in  the 
open  ground.  If  dry  weather  sets  in  just  when  the 
transplanting  should  be  done,  valuable  time  is  lost, 
because  the  plants  are  some  time  in  getting  a  start. 
It  is  this  among  other  considerations  that  has 
induced  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  to  sow  all  their 
Stocks  and  Asters  for  trial  in  the  open  ground.     It 
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is  trae  that  the  soil  of  their  Portland  Nursery  in  the 
London  Road  is  of  a  light,  sandy,  and  friable  nature, 
and  the  position  open  and  sunny,  conditions  favour- 
able to  a  good  growth  of  seed  in  the  open  air.  The 
ground  was  duly  prepared,  and  where  the  drills  are 
to  be  drawn  the  ground  is  first  of  all  flattened  downi 
by  placing  a  piece  of  stout  board  along  it  and  the 
men  stand  upon  the  board  so  as  to  make  the  soil 
flat  and  hard.  Then  a  shallow  drill  is  drawn,  and 
the  seeds  sown  thinly  and  covered  lightly  with  some 
finely  sifted  old  potting  soil.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough  they  are  thinned  out  to  a  foot  apart,  and 
those  taken  from  the  ground  are  planted  out  in 
borders,  &c.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  plants 
that  have  not  been  disturbed  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, root  themselves  deeper  into  the  soil  than  trans- 
planted ones  ;  they  grow  finer  and  give  flowers  of  a 
better  and  more  lasting  character,  and  they  bloom 
earlier.  Sowing  is  done  about  the  12th  of  April,  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  sowing  in  the  open  air 
can  be  safely  done  in  all  localities  and  all  soils.  It 
is  only  under  such  favourable  conditions  as  exist 
at  Reading  that  outdoor  sowings  are  so  success- 
ful. Of  the  many  hundreds  of  samples,  not  one 
appears  to  have  failed.  If  wireworm  attacks  the 
plants,  the  best  cure  is  found  to  be  a  sprinkling  of 
wood  ashes  strewn  liglitly  over  the  plants. — R.  D, 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 

CUTTING  DOWN  THE  PLANTS. 

For   ordinary  conservatory   decoration,  where 
large  blooms  are  not  wished  for,  the  method  of 
growing  the  plants  for  producing  large  flowers 
is  not  the  one  best  suited  for  obtaining  jjlants 
fit  for  grouping   in  the  majority  of  conserva- 
tories.     Plants   for   conservatory  use  must  be 
strong  in  the  growth,  dwarf  in  habit,  possess 
ample  leafage,  and  be  capable  of  bearing  hand- 
some blooms  which  can  be  seen  without  the  use 
of  the  step-ladder.     Flowers  produced  on  such 
plants   as   these   are   generally   admired   while 
growing   upon  the    plants  ;  whereas    the   large 
flower.s  grown  on  the  ordinary  exhibition  method 
are  generally  seen  when  cut  and  placed  upon 
the  boards  either  ready  for  or  at  the  exhibitions. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  tallness  of  the  plants  is 
only  a  secondary  consideration  as  regards  ap- 
pearance, it  being  a  generally  recognised  fact 
that  to  pi"oduce  the  finest  quality  of  flowers  the 
plants  must  grow  high,  and  assume  somewhat  of 
the   natural   habit  of   growth  of   each  distinct 
kind.     As  varieties  differ  so  much  in  character 
of  growth,  there  is,  of  course,  a  wide  range  to 
choose  from.     Some  kinds  naturally  do  not  grow 
above  3  feet  high,  while  in  some  seasons  other 
sorts  will  attain  the  enormous  height  of  12  feet. 
Of  course  this  occurs  where  a  limited  number  of 
flowers  is  allowed  upon  each  plant,  and  where 
the  object  is  solely  the  exhibition  table  ;  such 
quality  cannot  be  produced  upon  plants  which 
are  rendered  dwarf  by  special  treatment.    These 
dwarf  plants  will  produce  flowers  large  in  diameter, 
but  they  invariably  lack  that  depth  which  is  so 
essential  in  the  finest  blossoms.     For  the  pro- 
duction of  dwarf  plants  suitable  for  conservatory 
decoration  a  special  course  of  treatment  must 
be  adopted.     The  plants  being  mainly  used  for 
grouping,  they  are  generally  stood  close  toge- 
ther when  in  bloom  ;    therefore  the  pots  used 
for   the  final   shift   should   not   be   more  than 
9  inches  across.     It  is  better  that  all  should  lie 
of  one  uniform  size,  as  arranging  the  plants  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  is  more  easily  accomplished. 
The  cuttings  will  have  been  struck   at   the 
usual  time  and  the  plants  gi'ovvn  on  as  for  other 
purposes,  with  one  single  stem,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date.     If  plants  have  not  been  specially  set 
apart  for  this  object,  any  surplus  ones  over  the 
number  required  to  produce  exhibition  blooms 


will  answer  the  purpose.  Should  these  be  the 
naturally  late-flowering  kinds,  such  as  Boule 
d'Or,  Meg  Merrilies,  Yellow  Dragon,  Grandi- 
floruni.  Princess  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  and  Cherub,  cutting  down  should  commence 
at  once.  Varieties  which  flower  in  an  ordinary 
way  about  mid-season  without  any  special  treat- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  the  Queen  family,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  John  Salter,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  Baron  Beust ;  and  among  the 
Japanese,  such  varieties  as  Madame  Audiguier, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Baron  de  PraUly,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Peter  the  Great  and  M.  Astorg  should 
be  cut  down  about  the  Itt  of  June.  Those  two 
richly  coloured  varieties,  Cullingfordi  and  King 
of  Crimsons,  the  best  of  the  reflexed  section,  al- 
most indispensable  in  a  group  owing  to  their 
brilliant  coloni',  come  under  tlie  last-named  list. 
Early-flowering  sorts,  to  wit,  Elaine,  Prince 
Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  the  Rundle  family, 
should  not  be  cut  down  before  the  middle  of 
June.  None  should  be  cut  down  later  than  the 
middle  of  June  if  they  are  required  to  be  in 
bloom  from  the  early  part  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. It  is  well  to  take  into  consideration 
the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  required, 
whether  for  large  or  small  groups,  in  determin- 
ing the  height  at  which  they  are  to  be  cut. 
Always  select  for  the  front  of  the  group  those 
kinds  which  are  naturally  dwarf  ;  as  a  rule,  they 
possess  the  best  foliage,  being  sliort-jointed  ; 
thus  the  leaves  overlap  each  other,  which  is  a 
decided  gain  in  the  end,  as  the  front  part  of  a 
group  in  particular  is  much  influenced  in  its 
appearance  by  the  general  foliage  of  the  plants. 
Where  gi'oups  of  this  class  are  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  others,  the  condition  of  the  foliage 
has  considerable  weight ;  therefore,  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  gain  this  end. 

Dwarf-growing  varieties  best  suited  for  front 
rows  of  groups  may  be  cut  down  to  within  about 
4  inches  of  the  soil  ;  the  others  to  6  inches, 
8  inches,  and  12  inches,  as  they  do  not  break  so 
freely  from  the  old  wood  as  from  the  young 
plants.  Small-flowered  varieties,  which  are  in- 
tended to  have  more  branches,  should  not 
be  cut  so  low  as  varieties  with  larger  flowers. 
After  being  cut  down  the  plants  do  not  require 
much  water  at  the  roots  for  some  time.  If  they 
could  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  for  a 
time,  so  much  the  better.  Syringe  the  plants 
once  a  day,  to  assist  the  shoots  starting  into 
growth,  from  the  eyes  below  where  the  top  of 
the  plant  was  severed.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
are  long  enough  to  determine  if  they  are  perfect 
and  the  leading  points  not  deformed,  disbud  to 
the  number  required  ;  three  branches  suffice  for 
most  large-flowered  kinds,  but  the  small-flower- 
ing sorts  may  have  six  each.  When  the  new 
growths  are  well  started,  transfer  the  plants  to 
their  flowering  pots,  those  they  now  occupy 
being  iij  inches  across.  When  the  roots  have 
run  freely  into  the  new  soil,  remove  the  plants 
to  tlicir  summer  quarters,  allowing  them  ample 
space,  as  crowding  the  plants  together  (juickly 
spoils  tlieir  appearance,  drawing  them  up  weakly 
and  ruining  the  foliage.  At  this  stage  of  growth 
the  shoots  are  easily  snapped  at  their  base  by 
winds  and  other  circumstances,  such  as  birds 
alighting  upon  them.  Tie  each  branch  securely 
to  separate  stakes,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  stimulants  may  be  applied. 
The  first  buds  produceil  tin  the  shoots  after  cut- 
ting down  should  in  nearly  all  cases  be  selected 
as  best  suited  for  producing  large  blooms.  They 
will  ajipear  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, and  it  will  be  soon  enough  if  some  sorts, 
such  as  the  Queen  family,  sliow  their  buds  the 
first  week  in  September.  Sometimes  a  bud  of 
the  latter  varieties,  for  instance,  will  show  itself 
diu'ing  the  first  week  in  August,  in  which  case 


rub  it  out  and  wait  until  the  next  one  appears, 
which  will  be  aliout  the  middle  of  September. 
When  this  occurs,  the  plants  will  be  a  little 
taller  than  they  would  otherwise  when  the 
flower-buds  show  at  the  proper  time.  Such 
plants  being  taller  are  better  suited  for  the  back 
parts  of  the  groups.  When  the  flower-buds  are 
selected,  take  out  all  growth-shoots  around  the 
bud,  as  the  formation  of  the  bud  induces  a 
number  of  shoots  to  form.  The  growths  from 
the  sides  of  tlie  plants  will  all  have  been  re- 
m  jved  as  fast  as  they  have  appeared,  to  throw 
all  the  strength  into  the  leading  stems. 

Commence  to  house  the  plants  if  the  weather 
is  dull  or  cold  about  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, commencing  with  late-flowering  varie- 
ties, such  as  Boule  d'Or,  Meg  Mei-rilies,  and 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  for  instance.  These 
varieties  require  a  longer  period  to  develop  their 
blooms  than  the  majority  of  the  sorts  ;  there- 
fore more  time  should  be  allowed  them,  as  they 
come  out  quicker  under  glass  than  outside. 
Local  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  early  frosts  are  more  prevalent 
in  some  localities  than  others.  The  plants 
should  be  under  cover  before  these  take  place, 
or  the  flower-buda  may  receive  a  check.  Early 
flowering  kinds  may  remain  out  of  doors  until 
the  middle  of  October,  which  retards  the 
opening  of  the  flowers  somewhat.  Place  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  giving  suffi- 
cient space  to  each  to  prevent  loss  of  foliage. 
Fire  heat  will  be  needed  occasionally  in  duU 
weather  to  prevent  the  blooms  damping  and 
mildew  from  spreading.  A  close  watch  should 
be  kept  upon  this  fungus  the  moment  any  signs 
of  the  pest  appears,  and  as  a  remedy  dust  the 
afl'ected  parts  with  sulphur. 
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HUNNEMANNIA   FUMAPJ.-EFOLIA.* 

This  most  beautiful  and  graceful  foliaged  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  Papaveracea!  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Meconopsis  section  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  first  introduced 
t(5  European  gardens  by  means  of  seed  about 
sixty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  from 
whose  garden  at  Bury  Hill  flowering  specimens 
were  sent  in  the  year  182!)  to  Mr.  Sweet,  who 
figures  it  on  plate  27G  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
"  British  Flower  Garden."  It  is  also  figured  on 
plate  3061  of  the  5Sth  volume  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  This  pretty  plant,  tliough  flower- 
ing best  in  the  open  sunny  border,  must  be 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  biennial,  and  be  continu- 
ally renewed  by  seed,  which  it  happily  sets 
and  ripens  freely  even  in  cold  and  sunless  sum- 
mers, such  as  ours  was  last  year.  I  sowed  the 
seed  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe,  and  it  lay  dormant 
for  nearly  six  months,  beginning  to  come  up 
about  the  first  week  in  March  in  a  cold  house 
where  the  seedlings  are  still  appearing.  The 
charming  glaucous  hue  of  the  deeply-cut  foliage 
forms  a  beautiful  ccmtrast  to  the  clear  and 
brilliant  shade  of  yellow  of  tlie  flowers.  Both 
are  most  accurately  portrayed  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate.  W.  E.  GoMDLETON. 


Notes    from    Baden-Baden.— Eremurus   ro- 

bustus  var.  nobilis  is  a  splendid  variety,  and  far 
superior  to  the  best  typical  form  ;  the  flowers  are 
larger,  deeper  in  colour,  and  the  spike  much  bigger ; 
it  is  a  month  earlier  than  all  other  forms.  Among 
Irises,  I.  coreana  is  a  very  showy  plant,  the  deep 
bright  ultramarine  flowers  being  produced  in  the 

•Drawn  by  Miss  Triivers  in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden,  at 
Belgrove,  Queenstown,  August,  1886,  and  printed  by  O. 
Severeyne. 
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greatest  profusion.  I.  Troyana  of  the  germanica 
section,  witli  sky  -  blue  standards  and  brilliant 
violet  falls,  is  a  lovely,  .sweet-scented  flower.  I. 
asiatica,  a  variety  with  rich  violet  flowers,  is  the 
largest  flowered  Iris  I  know  of.  I.  Kochi  is  a  most 
profuse  flowering  one,  colour  deepest  violet ;  con- 
trasting well  with  this  is  I.  albicans  from  Cypnis,  a 
pure  white  sweet-scented  sort.  A  very  interesting 
Allium  is  A.  Rosenbachianum,  with  very  large  heads 
of  purplish  flowers,  though  it  is  not  so"  showy  as  A. 
giganteum  and  nobile. — Ma.\  Leichtlin. 


ORCHrOS. 

W.  H.  GOWEB. 

SACCOLABIUM  GUTTATUM. 

This  plant  is  considered  by  Professor  Reichcn- 
bach  to  be  a  variety  only  of  S.  retusum ;  it  is, 
however,  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  plant  when  in  flower, 
whilst  even  by  its  growtli  alone  it  can  be  recog- 
nised from  it  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
genus.  The  section  of  Saccolabiums  to  which 
guttatum  belongs  all  produce  long  cylindrical 
racemes  of  bloom,  the  flowers,  although  small, 
being  exceedingly  beautiful.     In  this  plant  they 


the  colours  are  richer,  the  lip  being  bright  crim- 
son. Both  forms  are  natives  of  India  and 
some  of  the  Indian  Islands. 

During  the  growing  season  this  plant  enjoys 
the  strong  heat  and  moist   atmosphere   of   an 
East  India  hou.se  and  an   abundance  of  light, 
but  it  requires  to  be  shaded  from  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  midday  sun.     Small  plants  of  this  species 
thrive  well  enough  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood 
with  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss  to  retain  moisture 
j  about  it,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  they  be- 
i  come  massive  and  weighty,  which   renders    it 
I  necessary  to  place  them  in  baskets,  which  should 
i  be  suspended  near  the  glass.     Saccolabium  gut- 
tatum is  sometimes  grown  in  pots  with  Sphag- 
num Moss,   but   the  thick,  fleshy  roots  enjoy 
being  free,  in  which  manner  they  can  absorb 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
basket  culture  is  preferable. 


Ssndrocliiluia  (Blatyclinis)  latifolium,  in 

flower  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  is  qiiite  a  handsome 
species  with  spikes  of  flowers,  9  inches  in  length. 
They  have  the  sweet  perfume  of  D.  gluraaceum, 
but  with  much  larger  flowers  ;  it  is  a  very  desirable 
species,  and  flowering,  as  it  does,  before  D.  filiforme, 
it  is  of  greater  value.     The  Dendrochilums  are  not 


SaccoLLbluin  ^'Utt;ituui. 


are  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture ;  sepals  and 
petals  waxy  white,  freckled  and  dotted  with 
rosy  purple,  the  colour  being  more  or  less  in- 
tense in  diflerent  plants  ;  lip  small,  wholly  deep 
purple.  In  habit  of  growth  the  Saccolabiums 
are  characterised  by  their  thick,  fleshy,  leathery 
leaves,  which  are  prasmorse  at  the  ends,  and 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner.  With  age 
Saccolabium  guttatum  produces  lateral  growths, 
and  when  it  attains  to  the  dimensions  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving,  its  beauty 
cannot  be  adequately  described. 

Saccolabium  guttatcii  is  a  plant  slow  in 
growth,  and  therefore  care  must  be  exercised  in 
its  cultivation,  so  that  every  leaf  may  be  pre- 
served. To  this  end  it  will  be  found  more  ad- 
vantageous to  lower  the  temperature  during  the 
winter  months,  withholding  the  water  supply 
to  a  great  extent,  than  to  subject  the  plants  to 
the  high  temperature  and  the  dry  atmosphere 
to  which  they  are  subjected  naturally  during 
the  re.sting  season. 

S.  GUTTATUM  HoLFORDiANDM  is  a  plant  of  a 
more  robust  habit  of  gi'owth  than  the  typical 
plant ;  its  wreath-like,  cylindrical  racemes  of 
bloom  are  also  much  stronger  and  longer,  whilst 


very  plentiful  in  collections,  but  they  are  very 
lovely,  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  some  of  them  adds 
immensely  to  their  value.  D.  filiforme,  when  it  has 
grown  to  a  large  size,  is  an  excellent  exhibition 
i  plant,  and  forms  a  distinct  and  attractive  specimen 
amongst  other  more  formal-looking  subjects.  I 
have  found  it  do  well  both  in  the  Cattleya  and  East 
India  houses. — J.  D. 

Dendrobium  speciosum. — Many  growers  fail 
to  flower  the  above  Orchid  satisfactorily,  and  at  one 
time  my  treatment  of  the  plant  was  a  mistake  and 
resulted  similarly.  I  discovered  a  more  successful 
method  quite  by  chance.  Some  years  ago  some 
alterations  in  the  forcing  houses  were  commenced 
in  September,  and  I  had  to  store  a  lot  of  my  plants 
away  in  pits  that  were  only  heated  sufficiently 
to  keep  out  frost,  and  amongst  them  were  two  large 
plants  of  this  Dendrobium.  They  remained  there 
until  the  following  March,  during  which  time  the 
plants  had  very  little  water,  sometimes  going  with- 
out for  a  month  at  a  time.  They  stood  upon  pots 
at  the  back  of  the  pit  and  had  plenty  of  light  and 
sun,  also  plenty  of  air  when  it  was  convenient  to 
open  the  lights.  When  the  houses  were  finished, 
these  plants,  with  others,  were  taken  into  an  early 
vinery,  and  after  being  top-dressed  with  good  peat 
and  Sphagnum,  were  well  watered  and  placed  on 
the  stage  over  the  pipes.    This  sudden  change  of 


treatment  appeared  to  be  the  right  thing,  for  in  due 
time  the  buds  at  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  began 
to  move  as  if  for  flowering,  which  proved  to  be 
true,  for  one  plant  produced  eleven  spikes  and  the 
other  one  nine.  This  unlooked-for  success  proved 
that  1  had  hitherto  been  treating  the  plants  too 
liberally  by  always  keeping  them  growing,  and  for 
a  great  part  of  the  time  in  too  high  a  temperature, 
and  never  giving  them  a  sufficient  rest  to  ripen 
or  mature  the  buds.  I  have  ever  since  submitted 
this  Orchid  to  those  conditions  of  treatment,  and 
have  not  failed  to  flower  it  regularly. — THOMAS 
Record,  FoWngton  Manor. 


FLOWERING  ORCHIDS  AT  HAMMERSMITH. 

WiiEnEVER  hardy  plants  will  grow,  we  strenuously 
advocate  their  culture  before  any  other  class,  but 
where  gardens  or  grounds  are  so  situated  that  the 
surroundings  are  not  congenial  to  the  well-being  of 
herbaceous  or  alpine  plants,  it  is  quite  useless  to 
make  the  attempt.  Grounds  of  this  character  exist 
in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  London,  and  Mr.  Tautz 
at  Hammersmith,  recognising  this  fact,  has  wisely 
covered  the  greater  portion  of  his  garden  with  glass 
and  made  the  culture  of  Orchids  his  special  study. 
These  houses  all  the  year  round  are  gay  with  bloom, 
and  at  the  present  time  are  more  than  usually  so. 
All  the  plants  are  in  rude  health,  and  the  houses 
are  cool  and  pleasant.  Amongst  the  most  notable 
plants  in  flower  just  now  is  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  some  500  or  GOO  blooms  being  fully 
expanded,  whilst  the  numerous  buds  opening  and 
others  still  developing  give  reasonable  promise  of 
as  many  more,  which  will  continue  the  show  for 
several  weeks.  Mr.  Cowley  says,  "  I  never  syringe 
the  vexillariums,  and  I  grow  them  cooler  than  many 
do ;  they  are  kept  in  a  temperature  somewhat  mid- 
way between  that  of  the  Odontoglossum  house  and 
an  ordinary  Cattleya  bouse ; "  and  certainly  the 
plants  appear  to  thrive  in  a  marvellous  manner 
under  these  conditions.  Besides  these,  between  1110 
and  200  varieties  of  Orchids  are  now  displaying 
their  beauties,  amongst  which  may  be  seen  some 
richly  coloured  forms  of  C.  Mossise,  the  variety 
named  purpurata  being  very  conspicuous.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  deep  lilac  in  the  sepals  and 
petals,  whilst  the  large  lip  is  wholly  deep  purplish 
crimson,  with  a  full  orange  throat,  the  edge  being 
white  and  prettily  crisp.  Numerous  forms  of  C. 
Mendeli  are  also  now  coming  in  ;  one  in  particular 
is  notable,  and  deserves  a  varietal  name.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  being  crossed  with  La;lia  elegans ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  whilst  the  lip 
in  shape  somewhat  resembles  the  varietyof  L.elegans 
known  as  WolstenhoIraia3.  It  is  white,  stained  in 
front  with  purplish  lilac.  Amongst  other  Cattleyas 
specially  good  are  well-flowered  specimens  of  the  rare 
C.  Skinneri  oculata,  C.  Schrcederi  alba,  which  yields 
a  delightful  perfume  resembling  sweet  vernal  Grass 
(Anthoxanthum  odoratum);  C.  Lawrencefe,  C.  Ac- 
landiiB,  Lielia  grandis,  L.  purpurata  in  quantity,  &c. 
These  plants  are  never  syringed,  and  are  kept  cooler 
than  Cattleyas  usually' are.  Lady's  Slipper  Or- 
chids (Cypripediums)  are  largely  grown  here,  a 
recent  addition  being  C.  Laforcade,  a  hybrid 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  distinct  and  very 
beautiful;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  flaked  with 
fiery  reddish  purple  and  bordered  with  white; 
petals  plain  dull  purple;  lip  small  and  pointed,  re- 
sembling C.  niveum  in  shape.  Here  also  are  bloom- 
ing fine  examples  of  C.  Peteri,  ciliolare,Swanianum, 
callosum,  Lowi,  Lawrenceanum,  caudatum,  the 
rare  white  form  of  Sedeni  called  candidulum,  a 
deep  yellow  form  of  Druryi,  the  bright-flowered  and 
peqjetual  blooming  C.  Wameri,  a  highly  coloured 
form  of  C.  Hookera;,  C.  Boxalh,  C.  Harrisianum,  &c. 
The  collection  of  these  Cy])ripediums  is  very  exten- 
sive and  the  specimens  remarkably  healthy,  growing 
in  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house.  The 
coolest  house  devoted  to  Odontoglossums  and  the 
mountain  Oncidiums  is  bristling  with  innumerable 
spikes,  which  promise  a  continuation  of  bloom  for 
months  to  come.  Amongst  the  most  notable  were 
good  plants  of  the  white  and  the  rose-coloured  0. 
citrosmum,  and  a  very  pretty  form  called  puncta- 
tissimum,  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  profusely 
dotted  with  rose.    O.  ramosissimum   is  a  species 
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rarely  seen;  it  has  a  densely-tlowered  brandling 
spike  o£  bloom,  wiiich  in  shape  somewhat  resembles 
O.  nsevium ;  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white  dotted 
with  lilac,  and  a  lilac  lip.  O.  Reichenheimi,  bearing 
a  large,  mucli-branched  spike;  0.  Schillerianum,  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  species;  dark  and  light  forms 
of  O.  triumphans;  white  and  spotted  forms  of 
Alexandras,  and  Pescatorei,  nebulosum,  candidulum, 
and  many  others.  Associated  with  these  delicate 
flowers  are  numerous  richly  coloured  forms  of  Mas- 
devallia  Harryana  and  Epidendrum  vitellinuni 
majus,  Oncidium  concolor  and  0.  cucuUatum. 
Phalfenopsids,  when  in  flower,  are  moved  from  the 
growing  house  into  that  occupied  by  the  Cypri- 
pediums;  those  now  blooming  are  P.  amabilis, 
amongst  which  are  some  excellent  forms;  P.  rosea 
and  P.  Sanderiana,  one  variety  in  particular  being 
of  a  rich  deep  rosy  pink.  The  Sobralias  are  also  well 
done  here,  a  notable  form  of  macrantha  being 
now  in  flower ;  it  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  from  the 
top  of  its  slender  reed-like  stem  it  produces 
immense  flowers  of  rare  substance  of  a  rich  rosy 
purple,  tlie  large  lip  being  pure  white  in  the  basal 
part,  whilst  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the 
same  deep  colour  as  the  lip  with  a  light  edge. 
Epidendrum  Parkinsonianum  is  another  fine  plant 
too  rarely  seen ;  it  has  flat,  fleshy,  pendulous 
leaves,  and  large,  peculiar-.shaped,  ivory-white 
flowers ;  two  forms  are  now  flowering  here.  Den- 
drobium  Vcitchianum,  although  not  showy,  is  a  very 
singular  North  Australian  Orchid,  the  flowers  being 
yellowish  green,  the  lip  streaked  with  radiating 
lines  of  dull  purple.  In  the  intermediate  house  are 
blooming  good  examples  of  Oncidium  ampliatuni 
majus,  0.  Marshallianum,  and  O.stelligerum,  grand 
specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia  and  niasuca,  Cojlogyne  Massangeana, 
Colax  jugosus,  and  many  other  sorts.  Phalasnopsids 
when  growing  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
stove  in  which  a  general  collection  of  stove 
plants  is  cultivated,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  rooting  and  the  fine  leaves  they  are  making 
fully  prove  how  congenial  tlie  atmosphere  is  to 
them.  The  plants  with  which  the  Phalrenopsids 
are  associated  is  a  varied  collection  of  Marantas, 
Nepenthes  with  pitchers  in  profusion,  Anthuriums, 
flowering  Clcrodendrons,  the  beautiful  Impaticns 
Hawkeri  in  flower,  and  numerous  other  kinds.  Tlie 
Surinam  Oncidium  Lanceanum  is  also  grown  in 
this  stove,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  quiet 
corner,  and  appears  to  thrive  admirably,  as  also 
does  Dendrobium  superbiens  and  various  other 
Dendrobes. 

Mr.  Ta\itz  is  also  experimenting  with  Orchids  in 
the  open  air ;  these  are  suspended  from  the  lower 
limbs  of  tlie  small  trees  \\]vm  the  lawn ;  amongst 
these  we  noted  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Forbesi, 
and  dasytyle,  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi,  and 
Cattleya  citrina,  w'hilst  Lffilia  niajalis,  autumnalis, 
and  otiicr  Mexican  kinds  are  more  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  These  plants  are  growing  and  sending 
out  new  roots,  but  they  have  not  been  subjected  to 
this  treatment  suSiciently  long  to  enable  an  opinion 
to  be  passed  upon  the  system,  or  the  probabilities 
of  its  success.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Phalsenopsis  sumatrana.— This  is  in  bloom  fit  I\cw  : 
the  flowers  are  ub.ut  2^  inches  across,  and  richly  blotched 
with  chestnut  on  a  yellowith  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  genus,  and  a?  yet  a  rarity. — E. 

Odontog'lossum  citrosmum. — A  ■well-grown  speci- 
men of  tliis  Itively  Orchid  is  in  Mooin  at  Kew.  It  bears  two 
of  its  pendulous  racemes  ;  tlic  tlowers  are  2  inches  across,  of 
neat  appearance,  and  in  colour  white,  faintly  tinged  with 
violet.— C. 

Orchid  flowers. — With  this  I  send  you  a  spike 
of  Liflia  purparata,  which  we  think  is  very  fine; 
C'lelogyne  Massangeana  with  twenty-four  flowers  on 
spike;  Coelogyne  specio.sa  Lobbi,  now  flowering 
freely  with  us;  Cypripedium  Dominii,  cut  from  plant 
with  eight  spikes ;  Odontoglossum  tripudians  oculata, 
and  a  Cattleya  Trianaj  just  opened. —  H.  Simi'kins, 
Tlie  Gardens,  Camhridije  Lodge,  Flodden  Road, 
Camhern-ell. 

*.j,*  The  spike  of  flowers  of  Liclia  purpuiata 
is  very  handsome,  the  colouring  of  the  lip  being 
intensely  dark,  but  we  think  the  sepals  and  petals 


rather  narrow ;  Ctclogyne  Massangeana  is  very 
fine  ;  so  also  is  C.  speciosa  Lobbi,  larger  and  richer 
in  colour  than  the  typical  plant.  Dominy's  Lady's 
Slipper  is  good,  and  the  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
tripudians  is  excellent.  The  flower  of  Cattleya 
Triamr;  represents  a  very  handsome  variety,  but  it 
is  a  peculiar  season  for  this  species  to  bloom. — Ed. 

New  hybrid  Phalsenopsis. — There  is  at  the 
present  time  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
sery. King's  Road,  Chelsea,  a  quite  distinct  form  of 
the  Moth  Orchid.  It  has  been  raised  from  seeds  in 
the  nursery  by  crossing  P.  grandiflora  with  pollen 
from  P.  violacea,  and  it  combines  in  a  singular 
manner  the  characteristics  of  both  parents.  The 
plant  has  four  leaves,  4J  inches  by  2^  inches,  in 
form  like  those  of  P.  grandiflora.  The  flowers 
are  about  8  inches  in  circumference,  the  sepals  and 
petals  cream-coloured,  flushed  and  spotted  with 
violet-purple  at  the  base.  The  base  of  the  labellum 
is  a  deep  violet-purple  with  a  reddish  orange  crest. 
A  pair  of  wings  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  label- 
lum of  a  purplish  colour.  Those  wings  are  not 
present  in  P.  violacea,  but  are  very  prominent  in 
P.  grandiflora,  only  they  are  white  and  yellow  in 
tliat  species.  In  many  respects  the  flowers  take 
after  the  pollen  parent.  It  has  not  yet  been  named. 
J.  D. 

"White-flowered  form  of  the  early  purple 

Orchid  (Orchis  mascula). — By  far  the  finest  speci- 
mens— there  are  four  or  five  of  this  extremely  rare 
and  beautiful  Orchid — that  I  have  yet  seen  were 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Miss  Hughes  in  her  richly- 
planted  and  well-wooded  grounds  at  Bryn-y-Menai. 
Some  of  the  spikes  were  fully  li  inches  in  length 
and  composed  of  about  thirty  flowers,  these  being 
of  an  almost  pure  white,  or  slightly  tinged  with 
green.  They  had  a  most  distinct  and  imposing 
appearance,  and  alforded  quite  a  rich  contrast  to  the 
deep  purple  of  the  typical  plant.  But  not  only  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  species  has  Miss  Hughes  been 
wonderfully  successful,  for  in  an  old  scrub  Oak 
wood  hard  by  where  the  latter  grows  we  saw  the 
common  Butterfly  Orchis  (Habenaria  bifolia)  quite 
established  and  throwing  up  fine  stout  spikes  of 
flowers.  Both  liave  been  growing  there  for  some 
years,  and  seem  from  their  robust,  healthy  appearance, 
to  be  quite  as  much  at  home  in  their  new  habitat  as 
we  have  ever  seen  them  on  their  native  hillsides.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  our  native  Orchids  may  be 
more  successfully  grown  in  a  grassy,  open  wood 
than  in  a  prepared  bed. — A.  D.  Wbbstee. 


Fruit  Garden. 

•W.    COLEMAN. 

FRUIT  STORES. 

Once  more  we  have  an  encouraging  promise  of 
heavy  crops  of  hardy  fruits,  trees  of  all  kinds 
having  been  literally  covered  with  fine  bold 
blossoms,  nnich  retarded,  it  is  true,  but  cer- 
tainly not  injured  by  late  frosts.  Stone  and 
bush  fruits,  no  donbt,  will  be  abundant,  but 
these  go  into  direct  consumption  as  soon  as  ripe 
or  gathered.  Not  so  our  Apples  and  Pears, 
which  not  only  may  be  kept,  but  impiove  in 
quality  and  value  by  being  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  they  are  detached  from 
the  trees.  This  simple  operation  of  picking  and 
storing  Apples  in  October  surely  should  not  be 
a  difficult  matter  ;  neither  is  it,  where  suitable 
storage  accommodation  has  been  provided.  In 
gardens  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  domain 
a  fruit-room  of  some  kind,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, capable  of  liolding  a  few  bushels  of 
Apples,  is  invariably  met  with  ;  and  tlie  private 
grower  in  many  of  these  is  often  obliged  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  methods  for  keeping  out 
frost  and  snow  in  winter,  and  heat  and  drouglit 
in  the  spring.  In  some  few  gardens,  excellent 
stores,  built  tipon  scientific  principles,  are  mut 
with,  but  anioiigst  the  rich  even  they  are  the  ex- 
ception, certainly  not  the  rule.  Amongst  the 
tenantry — the  masses  who  are  now  turning  away 


from  the  cultivation  of  grain  or  wasting  their 
time  i7i  seeking  protection,  the  men  we  are 
urging  to  compete  with  colonists  living  thou- 
sands of  mQes  away— what  do  we  find  ?  Why, 
in  some  few  farmsteads  a  decent  Apple  room 
has  been  provided  ;  in  more  the  look-a-head 
grower  has  fitted  one  up  for  himself  ;  in  the 
majority  a  few  bushels  are  carried  up  into  a 
garret  for  the  use  of  the  farail}'.  In  the  orchards, 
from  October  nearly  up  to  Christmas,  matters 
are  not  more  encouraging.  Apples  by  cartloads, 
by  tons,  ruthlessly  shaken  from  the  trees,  are 
lying  in  heaps,  covered,  perhaps,  with  a  little 
straw.  Many  of  these,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit, 
,are  vintage  sorts  ;  but  in  this  county  alone 
hundreds  of  tons  fit  for  human  food  are  allowed 
to  mingle  with  tliem,  and  often  rot  into  the 
earth,  because  the  growers  have  neither  the 
energy  nor  the  convenience  for  storing  until 
such  time  as  the  demand  will  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  send  them  to  market.  Fruiterers' 
shops  at  the  present  time  are  filled  with  Ameri- 
can Apples;  but  why  is  this?  Why  are  our  own 
sorts  conspicuous  by  their  absence .'  Fruit  plan- 
tations cover  many  thousands  of  acres.  Fruit 
growing  is  more  promising  than  farming  ;  our 
climate,  barring  spring  frosts,  is  riglit ;  we  have 
excellent  vaiieties,  and  numerous  intelligent 
cultivators  are  constantly,  almost  daily,  proving 
that  Apples  can  be  kept  for  months  after  the 
period  of  use  formerly  allocated  to  them.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  fine  collections  of  well-kept 
Apples  were  shown  at  Chester.  Quite  recently 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  sent  a  valuable  assort- 
ment to  a  metropolitan  exhibition,  and  many 
growers,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time  Iield  small 
samples  in  sound  condition.  So  far  good ;  no 
one  can  deny  the  fact  that  Apples  of  the  best 
quality  can  be  grown  ami  kept  in  marketable 
condition  until  the  month  of  Mtiy.  No  one  can 
gainsay  the  assertion  that  planting  is  now  being 
pushed  on  with  unprecedented  vigour,  as  several 
of  oitr  largest  nurserymen  had  sold  out  their 
best  stocks  months  ago.  A  .stir  at  the  right  end 
has  induced  owners  and  occupiers  to  jilant,  to 
graft,  to  drain,  and  to  renovate,  and  all  these 
movements  mean  increased  jiroduction ;  but 
what  benefit  will  the  fruit  farmer  reap  if  fruit 
from  the  new  plantations  is  to  be  wasted,  con- 
verted into  demoralising  cider,  or  forced  into 
glutted  markets  for  want  of  store  room.  Early 
sorts  which  will  not  keep  fill  the  London 
markets,  and  sound  sorts,  of  which  we  want 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels,  if  we  are  to 
make  a  mark,  must  be  forthcoming.  What  the 
few  can  do  the  majority  can  accomplish,  but  no 
time  must  be  lost ;  life  is  short,  and  in  a  few 
months  hence  our  orchard  produce  will  be  fit 
for  storing.  Storing,  forsooth  !  but  where  is  it 
to  lie  stored  /  In  this  county  we  have  27,000 
acres  of  orcharding,  and  I  much  question  if  we 
have  the  convenience  for  storing  ten  btisliels  of 
Apples  to  an  acre.  How,  then,  are  we  to  com- 
pete with  the  coloni.sts?  Whose  business  is  it 
to  set  this  matter  right?  Why,  uni[Uestionably, 
the  erection  of  plain,  substantial  permanent 
buildings  should  be  performed  by  the  landlord, 
even  if  the  tenant  pays  interest  on  the  outlay. 
TliC  wealthy  may  build  and  fit  up  ornate  fruit 
rooms,  but  in  these  Apples  will  not  keeji  better 
than  in  dry,  thatched  cellars,  f)-om  which  heat  and 
Cold  alike  are  excluded  and  vicissitudes  of  tempe- 
rature can  be  prevented.  In  many  jilaces  large 
rofuuy  stores  might  be  made  by  excavating  from 
the  level  at  one  end  into  dry,  naturally  drained 
banks;  in  otliers,  plain  brick  or  stone  buildings 
with  hollow  walls  or  match-board  linings  would 
be  necessary,  thatch  in  preference  to  slates  or 
tiles,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  employed  foi 
roofing  ptirpo.'ies.  The  ways  and  nuans  and 
modes  of  structure,  however,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
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sary  for  me  to  discuss,  as  the  tho\isaiids  of  prac- 
tical gardeners  now  living  in  every  [lart  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  ever  ready  to  impart  informa- 
tion, would  willingly  throw  in  their  assistance. 
If  we  visit  so-called  international  shows  we  see 
exhibited  horticultural  buildings  and  appliances 
of  every  kind  and  shape,  practical  and  imprac- 
tical, but  fruit  rooms  hitlierto  have  been  ne 
glected.  If  we  visit  the  Bath  and  West  of 
Englau<l  and  other  agricultural  shows,  we  find 
dairy  work  <ipon  scientific  principles  in  full 
swing.  The  best  method  of  storing  and  pre- 
serving Apples  I  maintain  is  of  equal  import- 
ance, not  only  to  tlie  grower,  but  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  for  this  reason  every  busliel  of  fruit 
that  will  keej)  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year 
should  be  hand-picked  and  put  away  to  swell 
the  bulk  when  colonial  competition  sets  in. 

We  still  have  the  summer  before  us ;  Nature 
is  performing  her  part  ;  we  must  not  neglect 
ours  ;  and  the  sooner  we  set  about  converting 
and  constructing,  the  better  wUl  be  our  prospects 
for  another  year.  W.  C. 


LATE-KEEPING  APPLES. 
Messes.  Cheal  and  Son,  in  their  interesting 
account  of  their  Apple  store  and  remarks  upon  the 
late  keeping  of  Apples,  have  fairly  answered  "R.'s" 
criticisms.  If  Apples,  even  of  early  kinds,  can  be 
kept  literally  restful  in  an  even,  cool  temperature 
all  the  winter,  they  should  be  found  hardly  less  ex- 
cellent when  eaten  than  at  Christmas.  If  appear- 
ances are  so  deceitful,  how  about  the  gaudy  coloured 
American  samples  found  in  our  shops  in  the  spring? 
But  no  one  desires  to  see  the  very  earliest  ripening 
Apples  kept  through  a  long  winter.  There  are 
plenty  of  kinds  which  do  not  mature  till  the  end 
of  October,  and  if  fully  matured,  carefully  selected, 
and  stored,  as  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Cheal,  should 
be  little  less  crisp  or  juicy  in  April  than  at  Christmas. 
The  collections  to  which  special  reference  was  made 
recently  were  less  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  their 
skins  than  tor  their  firmness  and  unquestionable 
freshness,  and  no  one  who  saw  them,  so  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  ventured  to  doubt  the  excellent 
quality  or  the  undoubted  merit  of  the  method  of 
preservation.  There  seems  such  certainty  of  our 
having  this  year  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Apples,  that 
it  would  be  well  if  many  likely  to  have  an  abundance 
of  fruits  would  select  good  late  samples  and  test 
diverse  methods  of  keeping  them,  not  merely  with 
a  view  to  preserve  their  freshness,  but  also  quality 
and  flavour.  Many  gardeners  could  perhaps  spare 
for  that  purpose  a  peck  or  so  of  fruits  of  a  dozen 
kinds.  Would  that  someone  would  offer  a  few 
good  prizes  for  the  best  kept  six  dishes  of  Apples, 
the  competition  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  April 
next.  Very  likely  it  would  encourage  numerous 
attempts  at  late  keeping. — A.  D. 

—  At  page  491,  "  R."  seems  to  ridicule  the  idea 
of  keeping  early  and  mid-season  Apples  until  spring, 
saying  that  it  they  have  lost  their  brisk  flavour  they 
are  valueless.  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
if  these  can  be  exhibited  in  good  condition,  even  to 
the  eye,  in  spring,  that  it  will  need  any  great  pre- 
cautions to  keep  reaUy  late  sorts  as  long  as  it  is  of 
any  use  keeping  them.  We  can  grow  the  best 
Apples  in  the  world,  but  we  rush  them  into  market 
— early,  mid-season,  and  late  keepers  all  go  to- 
gether, and  one  frequently  sees  .Vpples,  that  it 
stored  until  spring  would  be  worth  10s.  per  bushel, 
being  hawked  about  on  costermongers'  carts  and 
barrows  in  the  autumn  at  about  one  quarter  their 
proper  value.  As  Messrs.  Cheal  remark,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  expensive  structures  for  storing 
Apples  in  bulk ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  them 
dry  and  cool,  and  free  from  the  sudden  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  keep 
even  the  latest  until  summer,  for  after  Rhubarb 
gets  plentiful,  the  demand  for  culinary  Apples 
slackens,  and  when  green  Gooseberries  get  cheap 
it  is  time  the  old  crop  of  Apples  was  sold  out.  But 
tu  let  our  lati '-keeping  Apples  be  sold  out  by  Christ- 
mas is  surely  not  one  of  the  things  to  help  English 


fruit  growers  out  of  their  difficulties.  If  we  can 
grow  good  Apples,  we  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  store 
them  safely. — J.  G.  H. 

*,*  We  have  frequently  tested  the  standard  'au- 
tumn and  winter  English  Apples  when  kept  late  and 
as  frequently  been  disappointed  with  their  quality. 
Improve  modes  of  keeping  as  much  as  possible,  but 
there  is  a  greater  want  still,  and  that  is,  first-rate 
late-keeping  kinds.  If  such  exist,  they  should  lie 
more  largely  planted.  Do  they  exist  .'  Will  any 
Apple  grower  tell  us  what  Apples  of  first  quality 
yield  their  full,  brisk,  natural  flavour  in  April !  It  is 
easy  to  keep  Apples  in  good  external  condition  with- 
out preserving  their  true  flavour.  ClaygatePearmains 
eaten  in  season  and  in  April  are  two  quite  different 
things.  We  want  first-rate  late-keeping  Apples. 
We  have  too  many  early  winter  kinds,  and  raisers 
go  on  adding  to  them.  If  people  who  WTite  about 
late  Apples  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  flavour, 
good  cooks  are  apt  to  put  it  to  the  test,  and  so  are 
those  who  are  asked  to  eat  the  Apples  raw. — Ed. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 
Ye.\rs  ago  when  I  was  a  begiimer,  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  no  less  size  than  a  U-inch  pot,  and  in 
some  instances  8-inch  pots  were  used  for  growing 
Strawberries.  I  have  for  years  given  up  the  large 
pots  and  now  use  none  larger  than  5-inch,  and  find 
that  I  am  a  gainer  thereby.  The  advice  so  often 
given  that  runners  should  be  taken  early  still  holds 
good,  for  they  can  scarcely  be  taken  too  early,  and 
that  the  pots  should  be  full  of  roots  and  the  crowns 
well  matured  before  the  resting  period  is  also 
sound  advice.  As  these  are  the  two  principal 
elements  of  success  in  after  treatment,  I  maintain 
that  as  the  plants  have  but  a  short  time  in  which  to 
do  their  work,  these  conditions  can  be  with  much 
more  certainty  ensured  in  small  pots  than  in  large 
ones.  I  have  found  that  the  crop  is  no  better  if  so 
good,  and  the  fruit  no  finer  in  large  pots  than  in 
small  ones,  and,  moreover,  the  percentage  of  blanks 
or  non-bloomers  is  nuich  greater  in  large  than  in 
small  pots.  And  again,  large  pots  induce  the  plants 
to  produce  double  or  triple  crowns,  a  thing  I  do  not 
like  to  see,  because  that  is  generally  going  on  when 
the  plants  should  be  ripening  their  crowns ;  conse- 
quently they  are  imperfectly  matured,  and  when  in 
the  forcing  house  a  superabundance  of  foliage  and 
runners  is  the  result,  and  very  little  bloom  in  com- 
parison, besides  taking  up  so  much  roomunprofitably. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  plants  in  large  pots  are 
an  advantage,  as  they  do  not  need  water  so  often  as 
those  in  small  ones,  but  as  the  plants  require  look- 
ing to  once  it  not  twice  a  day,  the  advantage  secured 
in  time  is  not  so  great  after  all.  Some  growers 
assert  that  plants  in  small  pots  are  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider  than  those  in  large  pots,  and 
suffer  more  and  sooner  in  consequence,  which  is  to 
some  extent  trae,  but  this  is  an  enemy  which 
must  be  fcught  against.  By  copious  syringing 
before  the  plants  come  into  bloom  and  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  house  afterwards,  this  is  by  most 
growers  kept  at  bay.  Now  as  to  the  difference  of 
room  taken  up  by  the  two  sizes,  it  will  be  found 
that  for  every  score  of  6-inch  pots  twenty-five 
5-inch  pots  can  be  comfortably  put  into  the  same 
space,  and  if  the  quantity  of  fruit  on  each  plant  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  advantage  clearly  points 
to  the  use  of  small  pots,  and  where  large  quantities 
are  forced  the  advantage  is  still  more  apparent. 
Fol/iinr/tim  Manor.   "  Thomas  Record. 


SHOST  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Ourl  in  the  leaves  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees. 

—Will  any  reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  siy  wliat  causes  the 
above,  and  also  recommend  a  plan  for  treating  trees  so 
affeftudV  -C.  B. 

Grape  Golden  Queen.— This  has  proved  itself  a  won- 
derfully hardy  Grape,  bearing  the  roughest  treatment  when 
other  varieties  have  given  w.ay,  at  the  ap.me  time  producing 
yearly  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit,  large  in  berry,  well  coloured, 
and  devoid  of  that  dulnesa  one  often  sees,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  from  Jvdy  to  Noveml)er,  as  they  did  last  year. — 
G.  Boi.As,  H  pton  Ganleils. 

Prizes  for  preserved  fruits— I  notice  that  in  the 
schedvde  of  prizes  nf  the  llavpcndeu  llnrticultiiral  Society, 
the  annual  e^liU.ition  of  which  t^ikca  place  on  August  L'4, 
there  is  one  cUims  for  .-six  bottles  of  preserved  fruit.  This  i.s  a 
novel  and  piaisewortby  idea,  but  I  m  tice  that  nothing  is 


stated  as  to  whether  the  fruits  so  preserved  are  of  the  current 
year  or  of  ISSiJ.  I  think  the  test  would  be  a  much  better  one 
if  it  was  stipulated  that  the  fruit  must  be  of  1SS6  growth. — 
R.  D. 

Tomatoes. —  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  by 
"  G.  A.  S."  in  The  Gakdex  (p.  492)  as  to  what 
may  be  considered  the  average  weight  of  crop  per 
plant  from  the  large  red  variety  of  Tomato,  I 
have  already  gathered  on  an  average  3  lbs.  of  fruit 
from  a  long  row  of  pot  plants,  and  there  is  yet 
another  pound  of  unripe  fruit  on  each  plant. 
These  plants,  growing  either  singly  in  10-inch 
pots  or  in  pairs  in  12-inch  pots,  were  stopped 
beyond  the  third  cluster  of  fruit,  and  have  received 
liberal  treatment  from  the  first.  This  weight,  viz., 
4  lbs.  per  plant,  I  consider  a  good  average,  especi- 
ally so  early  in  the  season,  but  if  they  were  planted 
out  and  allowed  more  head  room  heavier  crops 
should  be  taken.  The  bulk  of  our  fruit  was 
marketed,  and  in  a  provincial  town  realised  Is.  6d. 
(ler  lb.  None  will  be  sold  for  less  than  Is.  per  lb. — 
I.  M. 

Strawberries  in  beds. — There  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  growing  Strawberries  in 
beds,  as  alluded  to  by  "  Hortus  "  in  The  Garden 
(p.  492),  for  in  these  days,  when  the  calls  on  a 
gardener  are  so  numerous,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
in  jjlaces  that  are  deficient  in  labour  to  get  every- 
thing done  at  the  right  time.  It  is  far  better  to 
make  sure  of  a  full  crop  of  medium-sized  fruits 
than  to  go  in  for  those  of  exhibition  size,  and  fail 
to  carry  out  all  the  details.  I  have  been  often  sur- 
prised not  only  at  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  and 
size  of  fruit  of  Strawberries  grown  on  this  system, 
or,  what  I  suppose  some  would  call,  want  of  system, 
and  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one  of  the  old 
school  of  gardeners  in  Kent,  who  always  had  such 
an  abundance  of  fruit  on  his  Strawberry  beds  that 
there  was  really  no  space  for  weeds  to  grow,  so 
thick  were  the  plants,  and  as  to  mulching,  they  did 
not  require  it,  for  the  fruit  could  not  get  splashed 
by  loose  soil,  as  none  was  visible.  A  good  dressing 
in  winter  was  all  they  got.  Anyone  having  heavy 
demands  to  meet  for  culinary  and  preserving  fruit, 
even  in  places  where  the  finest  dessert  fruits  are  re- 
quired, cannot  do  better  than  supplement  their 
stock  of  single  crowns  by  a  few  beds  of  thickly 
grown  plants,  as  these  one-year-old  crowns  never 
fail  to  flower  freely.  I  have  on  many  occasions 
been  struck  with  the  produce  of  a  small  plot  of 
runners  dibbled  in  thickly  in  autumn  when  clearing 
the  beds.  No  matter  how  late  or  small,  they  always 
pushed  up  vigorous  flower-spikes  and  carried  good 
crops. — J.  G.  H. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Pines. 

A.-^  many  of  the  early-started  Queens  will  now  be 
ripening,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their 
removal  to  a  warm,  but  .somewhat  drier  structure 
in  which  they  will  finish  off  and  keep  for  some  time 
after  they  are  ripe.  A  light,  early  vinery,  from 
which  the  crop  is  now  being  gathered,  is  an  excel- 
lent place  for  {"his  purpose,  as  the  air  and  warmth 
will  improve  the  flavour,  whilst  the  indirect  sunlight 
will  perfect  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  It  stock  is 
scarce  and  the  suckers  are  likely  to  suffer,  they  may 
be  detached  and  potted  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
taken  out,  and  at  once  plunged  in  a  sharp,  moist 
heat,  where  possibly  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the 
time  their  parents  are  relieved  of  their  fruit.  In 
the  general  fruiting  house,  from  which  the  finest 
Pines  will  be  obtained,  the  temperature  may  now 
range  from  70°  by  night  to  80"  or  85*  by  day  and 
90°  to  95°  after  closing,  with  sun  heat  and  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  If  the  bottom  heat,  as 
sometimes  happens  after  the  firing  is  slackened, 
shows  signs  of  declining  below  SO",  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  restore  it  without  disturbing  the  plants. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  the  plunging 
bed  a  moderate  supply  of  hot  water  and  packing 
the  material  firmly  about  the  pots,  or,  this  being 
insuflicient,  a  good  layer  of  fresh  fermenting  tan  or 
leaves  placed  on  the  surface  will  most  likely 
produce  the  desired  effect  without  jeopardising  the 
crock  roots.  As  days  increase  in  length  and  the 
sun  gains  power  the  watering  i)f  the  plants  will  be 
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more  frequent,  and  warm,  clarified  liquid,  weak 
guano,  or  soot  water,  whilst  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
may  be  used  at  every  watering.  The  latter  also 
may  be  used  for  damping  the  surface  of  the  bed 
and  feeding  the  stem-roots  formed  in  the  axils  of 
the  lower  leaves.  The  watering  of  Pines,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  matter  requiring  great  care 
and  judgment;  therefore  the  young  beginner  should 
always  ascertain  that  each  plant  actually  requires 
water  before  he  supplies  it.  Then  the  watering 
should  be  thorough,  but  on  no  account  should 
driblets  be  given  to  keep  want  away.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  barrel  is  taken  round,  say  once  a 
week,  every  plant  must  have  a  full  supply  or  none, 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  make  these  slow-perspiring 
subjects  too  wet  than  to  restore  them  to  a  healthy 
growing  condition. 

Siieoession  plants. — The  weather,  hitherto  so  un- 
genial,  has  prevented  cautious  cultivators  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  transfer  of  young  plants  into  their 
fruiting  pots ;  but,  provided  all  necessary  prelimi- 
naries have  been  gone  through  and  the  compost  is 
dry  and  warm,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
first  change  to  mild,  gleamy  days  for  carrying  out 
this  important  operation.  If,  owing  to  the  delay, 
the  pots  are  extra  full  of  roots,  the  plants  must  be 
carefully  watered  to  ensure  a  moist-growing  con- 
dition by  the  time  they  are  transferred  to  others  of 
larger  size,  otherwise  premature  fruiting  may 
speedily  follow.  Free  varieties  that  have  filled 
6-inch  and  X-inch  pots  with  roots  may  be  shifted 
into  10-incli  and  12-inch  pots,  whilst  others  that  are 
not  ready  must  be  turned  back,  as  premature  potting 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  First-rate  Pine 
soil  cannot  always  be  met  with,  but  where  it  does 
abound  the  best  fruit  is  generally  grown  without 
much  trouble,  whilst  soils  which  require  all  sorts  of 
correctives  rarely  turn  out  highly  satisfactory.  The 
main  staple  is  turf  of  a  sustaining  nature  that  will 
hold  its  fibre  for  a  twelvemonth,  but  where  this  is 
not  forthcoming  the  roughest  part  of  burnt  earth, 
charcoal,  lime  rubble,  chopped  straw,  and  peat  are 
often  added.  Whatever  is  used,  the  compost  in  a 
dry  state  should  be  firmly  rammed  to  ensure  the 
passage  of  water  through  the  old  balls,  and  not  an 
hour  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  replunged 
in  their  new  quarters.  If  the  heat  in  the  recently 
prepared  bed  is  on  the  decline,  85°  to  90"  at  the 
base  of  the  pots  will  favour  safe  and  rapid  recovery 
from  the  check  without  the  aid  of  water,  but  the 
syringe  must  be  used  for  dewing  the  foliage  and 
thoroughly  moistening  the  walls  on  fine  mornings, 
and  again  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  day. 
Light  bright  roofs  may  require  a  little  shade  for  a 
few  hours  on  fine  sunny  days,  but  this  must  not  be 
carried  to  an  extreme,  neither  must  fire-heat  be  so 
strong  as  to  necessitate  the  inlet  of  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  When  the  plants  have  taken  to  the 
soil,  the  first  supply  of  tepid  water  may  be  given  to 
the  roots,  and  ordinary  treatment,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  be  resumed. 

Siidiers  from  late  winter  and  early  spring  fruiters 
should  be  potted  up  as  they  are  detached  and 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  near  the  glass. 
Snug  span-roofed  pits  heated  with  hot  water  and 
well  filled  with  fermenting  leaves  answer  best,  but 
excellent  plants  in  days  gone  by  have  been  ex- 
peditiously made  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  The 
main  factors  in  this  mode  of  starting  suckers  are  a 
steady  bottom-heat  ranging  about  90",  good  linings, 
and  dry  external  covering  through  the  night.  A 
frame,  in  fact,  that  will  produce  good  Cucumbers  is 
an  excellent  nursery  for  summer  suckers. 

Vines. 
Work  in  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  just  now, 
is  very  pressing,  but  on  no  account  must  the  most 
trifling  details  be  neglected.  Early  houses  in  which 
the  Grapes  are  ripe  will  require  more  air  and  less 
moisture,  but  the  inlet  of  the  first  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  second  must  be  gradual.  Indeed, 
early  Vines,  with  three  or  four  of  the  hottest  months 
before  them,  must  have  a  liberal  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  the  Grapes  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  it,  always  provided  there  is  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  fire-heat  is  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent condensation.  A  moist,  growing  condition  of 
the  internal  borders  is  also  essential  to  the  keeping 


of  the  Grapes,  the  production  of  laterals,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  red 
spider,  this  year  more  plentiful  than  welcome.  Out- 
side borders,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still  remain 
covered,  and,  be  the  material  what  it  may,  great 
caution  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  disturb- 
ance. A  few  bright  days  in  June  may  induce  some 
to  reduce,  but  this  early  move  before  we  have  true 
summer  weather  is  dangerous  practice,  and  then 
even  sufficient  to  form  a  heavy  mulch  should  be 
left  until  the  time  arrives  for  top-dressing  in  the 
autumn. 

jVid-season  Jiouses. — Next  to  the  daily  routine  of 
airing,  syringing,  and  watering,  the  most  important 
work  will  be  stopping,  tying,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  insects.  Spider  is  the  most  trouble- 
some— some  say  bug,  but  of  the  two  give  me  the 
latter,  as  patience  and  methylated  spirits  will  keep 
it  out  of  the  bunches,  and  the  tar  dressing  in  winter, 
without  hurting  the  Vines,  will  annihilate  it.  If 
thinning  and  shouldering  have  not  been  brought  to 
a  close,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  cool  mornings 
and  evenings  for  taking  out  all  stoneless  berries  and 
giving  further  relief  where  necessary.  Grape-thin- 
ning is  a  tedious,  but  withal  a  pleasant  occupation, 
requiring  great  care  and  skill,  also  a  thoro\igh  ac- 
quaintance with  the  capabilities  of  the  Vines,  as 
some  varieties,  especially  Hamburghs,  vary  so  much 
in  size  of  berry  when  ripe.  Here  we  have  a  variety 
which  produces  large  bunches  and  hammered  ber- 
ries often  4J  inches  round,  and  another  whose 
bunches  are  large,  but  loose,  with  thin-skinned, 
luscious,  oval  berries,  not  nearly  so  large.  The  first 
requires  as  much  thinning  as  a  Gros  Colmar  ;  the 
second  carries  one-third  more  berries  to  the  pound, 
and  being  loose-shouldered,  these  two  require  quite 
distinct  treatment;  otherwise  the  first  will  bind, 
and  the  second  will  fall  literally  to  pieces  when  cut 
and  placed  upon  the  dish.  When  properly  thinned, 
every  bunch  should  retain  its  shape  when  cut  and 
laid  on  its  side,  and  yet  all  the  berries  should  be 
fully  developed.  Ordinary  Grapes  do  not  require 
much  shouldering ;  indeed,  many  good  growers  never 
shoulder  at  all,  but  gently  raise  the  shoulders' to 
prevent  the  berries  from  binding.  I  am  in  favour 
of  shouldering,  and  the  majority  of  exhibitors  who 
succeed  in  colouring  large  clusters  adopt  this 
method  of  increasing  their  size. 

Zate  Muscats  and  Lailij  Donne's. — Having  reno- 
vated my  external  border  in  the  one  and  the  internal 
border  in  the  other  house,  in  the  latter,  when  the  buds 
were  swelling,  the  A'ines  have  been  allowed  to  break 
slowly,  and  although  later  than  usual,  the  rods  and 
foliage  already  prove  that  the  roots  are  working  in 
the  new  compost ;  which,  by  the  way,  fermented 
and  stood  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of  60°. 
Many  growers  are  afraid  of  going  vigorously  into 
late  borders  when  the  buds  are  swelling ;  but  this  is 
their  only  course,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
The  cool  system  of  starting  throws  away  a  little 
time  in  the  spring,  but  early  closing  soon  pulls  it 
up,  and  renovated  Vines  always  set  and  colour  their 
berries  well.  Renovated  Vines  require  heavy  mulch- 
ings to  draw  the  roots  upwards,  an  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and,  the  better  to  stimulate 
fresh  root-action,  weak  laterals  should  have  full 
play,  strong  ones  only  being  stopped  until  the  trellis 
is  covered  with  foliage.  Beyond  this  no  one  at- 
tempts to  go,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  the  leaves 
are  the  lungs,  an  effort  to  get  every  square  foot 
beneath  the  roof  covered  should  stand  first  and 
foremost. 

Tliinnini/. — Lady  Downe's  and  Alicantes  cannot 
be  thinned  too  early  after  they  are  set ;  in  fact,  the 
first  operation  is  what  I  term  cleaning — no  bad 
practice  for  young  fellows  who  require  training  into 
the  handling  of  the  scissors.  Experienced  hands, 
when  stoneless  berries  lag  behind,  then  follow,  and 
this  time  over,  completes  the  operation.  Muscats, 
on  the  other  hand,  require  a  few  days'  grace  to 
enable  the  perfectly  fertilised  berries  to  declare 
themselves.  This  stage  reached,  the  thinning  of  a 
house  of  Muscats  is  a  brief  and,  being  the  last,  a 
very  pleasant  operation.  Young  beginners  should 
bear  in  mind  that  early  morning,  when  the  body  is 
cool  and  the  muscles  firm,  is  the  best  time  to  thin 
Grapes  ;  further,  they  should  never  touch  the  berries 


with  the  flesh  or  hair — a  very  common  cause  of 
rust,  which  can  easily  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
small  forked  peg  or  hook;  and  on  no  account  must 
the  stalks  or  berries  be  injured  by  the  scissors. 

Pot  Vines  intended  for  next  year's  fruiting  having 
been  stopped  at  the  proper  height  will  now  thicken 
amazingly.  Good  top-dressing  and  liberal  supplies 
of  diluted  liquid  may  still  be  given  to  the  roots, 
which,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
away  into  the  plunging  material.  When  a  pot  Vine 
takes  its  first  hold  of  this,  it  puts  on  great  force 
and  looks  extra  promising,  but  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes  ;  therefore  it  is  best  to  rest  satisfied  with  firm 
short-jointed  canes  with  plump  buds  which  will 
ripen  early.  When  the  young  rods  begin  to  change 
to  a  bright  cinnamon-brown,  plenty  of  heat,  but 
more  air  must  be  given,  and  the  better  to  ensure 
prominent  buds,  all  laterals,  from  the  base  to  the 
pruning-point,  must  be  closely  pinched,  those  above 
being  left  for  the  present  to  act  as  safety  valves. 
Cleanliness  being  important,  the  syringe  must  be 
freely  plied  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  free  from 
spider,  as  a  fine  show  cannot  be  expected  from  buds 
whose  main  feeders  are  injured  or  destroyed. 

Figs. 

By  this  time  many  early  houses  will  have  been 
cleared  of  the  first  crop  of  fruit,  and  although  the 
second  may  be  well  advanced,  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  carrying  out  the  extermination  of  insect 
pests  which  dry  heat  may  have  established.  These, 
in  sharply  forced  Fig  houses,  unfortunately  are  nu- 
merous, but  there  are  few  which  can  stand  against 
incessant  syringing,  either  with  pure  water  or  safe 
and  well-tried  insecticides.  Red  spider,  mealy  bug, 
and  brown  scale  form  a  formidable  trio,  which  can 
only  be  checked  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing ;  not  so  when  the  crop  is  oft,  as  pure  water, 
applied  with  some  force,  will  break  up  the  web  of 
the  first ;  repeated  syringing  with  paraflin  and 
water,  a  wineglassful  of  the  first  to  three  gallons  of 
water,  will  melt  bug ;  and  water  uncomfortably 
warm  to  the  hand  will  check,  if  it  does  not  com- 
pletely destroy  the  scale.  A  single  application  may 
not  suffice,  but  constant  attention  for  two  or  three 
weeks  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  order  to 
have  the  second  crop  fruit  fine,  fresh  mulching  and 
copious  watering  with  weak  stimulants  must  not  be 
neglected,  neither  must  the  thinning  of  the  wood 
and  fruit  be  overlooked.  Ventilation,  now  the 
weather  is  getting  warmer,  must  be  on  a  more 
liberal  scale,  for  without  fresh  air  and  plenty  of 
light  neither  colour  nor  flavour  can  be  secured,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  a  pale  vapid  Fig  is  useless  and 
uneatable.  Heat,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  impe- 
rative, as  good  fruit  cannot  be  obtained  without  it ; 
therefore,  until  the  nights  become  much  warmer,  the 
pipes  must  be  regularly  warmed  to  ensure  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  65°  to  70°  and  a  maximum 
of  80°; 

Success!o7i  Jiouses. — If  started  at  the  right  time, 
ripe  fruit  from  these  should  be  ready  for  taking  up 
the  supply.  When  the  flowering  stage  is  complete 
and  the  fruit  changes  from  a  dense  green  to  a  paler 
colour,  the  syringe  must  be  confined  to  the  stems 
and  walls,  as  direct  syringing  is  one  of  the  common 
causes  of  cracking.  The  floor  of  the  house,  too, 
may  be  liberally  damped  on  fine  days,  when  danger 
of  condensation  and  spotting  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If  the  fruit 
is  wanted  for  home  use  it  may  hang  until  quite 
ripe,  and  then,  provided  the  house  has  not  been 
kept  too  close  and  moist,  sound  Figs  will  keep  for  a 
few  days  in  a  dry  airy  Grape  room.  Connoisseurs 
do  not  "object  to  a  fine  fruit  that  has  cracked  or  is 
slightly  on  the  change,  but  for  market  purposes  it 
must  be  sound  and  perfect,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  not  over-ripe. 

Late  lioiises  from  which  not  only  one,  but  a  succes- 
sional,  crop  is  expected  best  answer  this  purpose 
when  the  trees  are  trained  on  the  extension 
principle  and  stopping  or  pinching  is  omitted.  As 
these  are  supposed  to  ripen  their  fruit  and  wood 
without  the  aid  of  much,  if  any,  fire  heat,  the 
young  shoots  should  be  laid  in  thinly,  and  moderate 
growers,  like  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and 
Negro   Largo,    which   produce   as    many   fruit   as 
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leaves,  give  the  best  result.  The  better  to  secure 
this  fertility  the  roots  should  be  checked  annually, 
the  root  run  limited,  and  the  compost  not  over  rich. 
Plenty  of  water  through  good  mulching  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  of  course,  is  imperative,  but  the 
first  may  be  considerably  reduced  and  the  second 
partially  removed,  also  half-swelled  Figs  rubbed  off 
when  the  time  arrives  for  ripening  up  the  wood. 

Pot  trees  intended  for  next  year's  early  forcing 
should  now  be  shifted  for  the  last  time  and  plunged 
in  a  light  pit  with  just  sutKcient  head  room,  and 
not  too  close  together.  When  they  have  taken  to 
the  compost,  consisting  of  friable,  turfy  loam,  old 
lime  rubble,  and  crushed  bones,  weak  liquid  may  be 
freely  used  to  favour  the  rapid  formation  of  roots, 
a  pot-bound  condition  being  one  of  the  essentials 
to  thoroughly  ripened  trees  lit  for  forcing.  The 
syringe  here,  as  in  fruiting  houses,  will  play  a  very 
important  part,  and  early  closing,  with  strong  sun 
heat  and  vapour,  will  hasten  recovery  from  the 
slight  check  which  generally  follows  re]iotting.  If 
pinching  becomes  necessary  to  the  formation  or 
shape  of  the  trees,  it  should  be  discontinued  after 
the  end  of  this  month,  otherwise  newly-formed 
points  will  not  have  time  to  ripen.  W.  C. 


Asphalte  walks. — It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  make  tar-pavuil  walks  with  ashes  or  any  other 
substance  which  will  not  withstand  wear.  Further, 
unle.ss  the  materials  used  with  the  tar  are  pre- 
viously burnt  like  ballast,  or  roasti^d  and  mixed 
whilst  hot,  the  work  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
tar  should  also  be  in  a  boiling  state ;  the  mixture  of 
pitch  I  consider  of  no  value.  First  choose  stone  of 
a  llinty  nature,  make  a  fire  of  wood  and  cover  with 
coke,  breeze,  or  small  coal ;  put  on  a  layer  of  stone  ; 
throw  more  of  the  above  fuel  over  the  stone,  then 
another  layer  of  stone,  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  sufficient  for  the  purpose  has  been  burnt ;  it 
matter.s  not  if  some  of  the  stones  are  large,  the  heat 
will  act  on  them,  as  water  does  upon  lime.  Whilst  as 
hot  as  it  is  possible  to  work,  sift  into  two  sizes — the 
rough  for  foundation  of  the  walk,  the  finer  for  the 
surface.  Mix  thoroughly  with  boiling  coal  tar 
upon  a  platform  of  planks  and  jiut  in  heaps 
for  use,  care  being  taken  that  tlie  material 
for  the  top  layer  consists  of  pure  stone  and  tar, 
all  dirt  and  dust  being  sifted  out  before  using. 
Should  it  be  any  considerable  time  before  it  is  used, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  some  boiling  tar 
over  the  material  to  make  it  work.  I  may  mention 
that  any  handy  labourer  who  has  burnt  ballast 
would  be  able  to  burn  the  stone.  Having  the  material 
ready  as  above,  the  next  consideration  is  the 
foundation  of  the  walks.  This  should  be  perfectly 
solid  and  in  no  way  liable  to  sink.  The  rough  ma- 
terial should  then  be  laid  on  about  2  inches  in 
thickness  and  firmly  rolled  ;  then  lay  on  the  finer 
coating  of  the  paving  to  a  depth  of  about  1  inch, 
and  again  roll  lirmly.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  rolling,  as  the  heavier  the 
roller  the  better.  One  of  stone  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Edgings  of  wood,  tiles,  brick,  or  other 
suitable  material  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  sides 
crumbling  away.  The  surface  should  then  be 
sprinkled  over  with  coarse  grit,  crushed  shells,  or 
spar,  and  again  well  rolled.  As  regards  maintenance, 
the  only  work  necessary  is  to  brash  hot  tar  over  the 
surface  periodically  and  throw  over,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  crushed  shells  or  fine  sharp  sand.  The 
above  method  will  give  a  sound  walk  alike  in  all 
weathers,  cheap  to  maintain,  upon  which  weeds 
will  not  grow,  and  from  which  no  perceptible  odour 
of  tar  will  emanate  if  properly  done.  The  mixing 
process  is  that  which  requires  most  experience,  as  it 
is  alwavs  most  satisfactorv  when  performed  at  the 
right  heat.— E.  D. 

Qrubs  In  soil.— WouM  you  kindly  tell  us  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  grubs  sent  herewith,  and  whether  they  are  in 
any  way  iojuriuus  to  plants?  We  find  them  in  clusters 
round  the  roots  of  p!ant3  in  the  open  ground. — Collixs  Bros. 
AND  Gabriel. 

*^*  In  reply  to  Messrs.  Collins  Eros.,  the  grubs 
are  the  chrysalides  of  a  fly ;  in  their  present  inani- 
mate condition  they  are  quite  harmless.  From 
their  position  near  the  roots  of  the  plants  I  imagine 
the  grubs  had  fed  on  the  roots  until  they  were  full 
grown,  when  they  turned  into  chrysalides.   Turn  up 


the  soil  when  practicable  and  give  the  birds  a  chance 
of  getting  at  the  grubs,  or  give  a  good  dressing 
of  lime  or  soot  to  the  surface,  which  may  prevent 
the  flies  when  they  emerge  from  the  chrysalides 
leaving  the  soil. — G.  S.  S. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

ONYCHIUM  AURATUM. 

This  is  a  member  of  a  small  genus  nearly  allied 
to  Pteris.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam  and  Nepaul, 
where  it  is  found  on  the  mountains  up  to  be- 
tween 4000   and   5000  feet  elevation.     It  also 


the  infertile  fronds.  In  this  latter  state  the 
segments  are  more  finely  divided  than  when 
fertOe.  It  requires  stove  temperature,  and 
should  be  grown  in  soil  composed  of  about 
three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  each  of 
peat  and  sand.  The  spores  do  not  appear  to 
grow  readily ;  therefore  increase  must  be  eft'ected 
by  division,  which  is  best  done  just  before  new 
growth  commences  early  in  spring. 


Orychium  auratum.  Engiavedfor  The  Cardev  from  Nature. 

occurs  in  Burmah,  New  Guinea,  and  several 
of  the  Malay  Islands.  The  illustration  here 
given  was  taken  from  a  side  pinnule  of  a  frond 
sent  from  Upjier  Assam,  a  glance  at  which  will 
convey  a  better  idea  of  its  beauty  than  volumes 
of  words.  Tlie  fronds  grow  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  in  height,  supported  upon  a  pale  yellowish 
brown  stem ;  the  texture  is  coriaceous,  and  the 
colour  rich  deep  green.  When  fertile,  as  our  en- 
graving shows  it,  the  broad  membraneous  in- 
volucres and  sori  are  bright  golden  yellow,  which 
produces  a  fine  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of 


OUR  NATIVE  FERNS. 

The  Hard  Fern  and  its  most  distinct  va- 
rieties.—Although  a  thoroughly  British  plant,  the 
Hard  Fern  (Lomaria  Spicant)  is  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  species  known,  as,  besides  its  being 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  almost  all  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  it  is  equally  common  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  also  in  North-west  America.  It  is 
even  found  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  England  it  has  been  found 
in  St.  Faith's,  Newton  Woods,  near  Norwich  ;  at 
Bromsgrove  Lickey,  in  Worcestershire ;  in  the  A'ale 
of  Dudecombe,  near  Painswick ;  at  Hainsford,  in 
Norfolk  ;  in  Anglesea,  in  various  parts  of  Hertford- 
shire, and  of  the  northern  counties.  It  is  also 
spread  all  over  Ireland,  but  principally  in  the  counties 
of  Wicklow  and  Clare.  It  is  found  in  Cumberland 
and  in  Forfarshire  at  an  elevation  of  7U0  feet  to 
8011  feet  above  sea  level ;  but  in  Aberdeenshire  it 
occurs  on  the  Cairngorm  Mountains  at  much 
higher  altitudes,  varying  jirobably  from  UK)0  feet 
to  1200  feet.  Gerard,  in  his  "Herbal,"  says:  "It 
groweth  in  most  parts  of  England,  but  especially 
on  a  heath  by  London,  called  Hampstead  Heath, 
where  it  groweth  in  great  abundance."  However 
abundant  it  may  have  been  in  that  locality  in 
(renird's  time,  it  is  now  pretty  well  extinct  there. 
The  Hard  Fern  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  our  evergreen  species,  and  its  striking 
habit,  as  well  as  the  rich  deep  green  colour 
of  its  barren  fronds  and  itsevergreen  nature, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  the  outdoor  rockery, 
where,  in  a  moist  shady  nook,  it  forms  a 
very  beautiful  and  most  conspicuous  object. 
Its  habit  is  very  compact,  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  fronds  which  are  of  two  entirely 
distinct  characters.  The  barren  ones, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  vary  in  length 
from  s  inches  to  12  inches,  are  evergreen 
and  become  prostrate.  The  fertile  fronds, 
on  the  contrary,  are  always  erect, and vtry 
from  12  inches  to  20  inches  in  height ;  they 
are  also  less  numerous  and  of  a  more  scanty 
appearance,  as  their  leaflets  are  much 
narrower  through  their  edges  being  re- 
curved; they  are  besides  more  pointed  and 
more  distant  from  each  other  than  those 
of  the  barren  fronds.  The  Hard  Fern  is 
one  of  the  least  fastidious  of  all  our  British 
species,  for  although  it  prefers  moist  situa- 
tions with  a  northern  aspect,  it  also  suc- 
ceeds in  a  stiff,  clayey  soil  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  more  or  less  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays.  If  it  has  its  preferences, 
the  Hard  Fern,  according  to  the  authority 
of  some  practical  men  of  great  importance, 
has  also  one  very  decided  antipathy — it 
dislikes  lime  in  any  form.  Messrs.  A. 
Stansfield  and  Son,  of  Todmorden,  Lanca- 
shire, who  for  many  years  have  made  a  speciality 
of  the  culture  of  hardy  Ferns,  and  whose  name  in 
connection  with  that  interesting  class  of  plants 
is  generally  associated  with  those  of  eminent 
men  like  Moore,  Woollaston,  R.  Sim,  Ivery,  &c.,  re- 
ferring in  their  catalogue  to  the  antipathy  of  this 
Fern  towards  limestone,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
"lime  appears  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  Lomaria 
Spicant  among  Ferns  as  it  is  to  the  common  Ling 
among  flowering  plants.  Lime  in  all  its  forms, 
therefore,  should  be  avoided ;  even  water  containing 
lime  should  not  be  used."  A  fact  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide  in  its  cultivation,  is  that  in  its  wild  state  it  is 
found  in  perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and 
situations  than  any   other  of    our  native    Ferns. 
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Although  the  genus  comprises  only  one  solitary 
species,  this  latter  has  produced  naturally,  and  also 
through  cultivation,  numerous  interesting  varieties, 
the  most  distinct  and  most  attractive  of  which 
well  deserve  special  attention  on  the  part  of 
all  Fern  growers,  the  more  so  that,  in  hardiness 
or  in  decorative  qualities,  they  are  equal  to  the 
species  from  which  they  are  raised. 

Several  crested  forms  of  the  Hard  Fern  are  in 
commerce;  among  these  we  note  Lomaria  Spicant 
cristatum,  whose  fronds  of  normal  shape  seldom 
exceed  9  inches  in  height,  and  differ  from  those 
of  the  species  in  having  their  apices  furcate  or 
crested.  This  form  has  been  gathered  in  a  wild  state 
in  several  places,  notably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  In  L.  s.  Aitkinianum  we  have 
a  remarkable  crested  form  found  some  fifteen 
years  ago  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  essentially 
distinct  from  all  other  crested  varieties  on  account 
of  its  having  its  fertile  as  well  as  its  barren  fronds 
terminating  in  large  crested  and  ramose  heads ; 
but  tliat  extraordinary  development  does  not  show 
itself  until  the  plant  has  attained  full  dimensions. 
The  best,  however,  of  the  crested  forms  is  L.  s. 
ramosum,  which  is  a  variety  with  short,  prostrate, 
barren  fronds,  each  of  which  are  divided  at  their 
extremity  into  two  branches,  each  again  repeatedly 
branched.  The  ultimate  bi'anchlets  are  very  crispy, 
and  form  a  nearly  circular  crest,  fully  3  inches 
across.  The  fertile  fronds,  which  have  their  divi- 
sions contracted  like  those  of  the  species,  are 
similarly  taller,  erect,  and  produced  from  the  centre 
of  the  crown ;  they  are  equally  furnished  at  their 
extremity  with  a  crest,  which,  however,  is  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  those  found  on  the  barren  fronds. 
The  splendid  variety  called  L.  s.  multifurcatum, 
without  having  its  fronds  properly  crested,  is  ex- 
ceedingly ornamental ;  for  the  barren  fronds,  which 
are  nearly  prostrate  and  comparatively  very  large, 
measuring,  in  some  cases,  2  inches  in  width,  all 
end  in  a  termination  of  five  or  sis  forked-branched 
points  of  a  particularly  flat  nature,  and  measuring 
3  inches  or  4  inches  across.  It  is  an  extremely 
rare  Cornish  variety,  whose  fertile  fronds,  nearly 
erect,  possess  an  equally  many-forked  termination. 
Of  the  other  forms,  that  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  L.  s.  projeotum  is  probably  the  most  extraor- 
dinary sport  known.  Its  fronds,  of  dimensions 
similar  to  those  of  the  species,  possess  a  very  curious 
appearance,  as  they  are  narrow,  and  in  some  parts 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  lateral  lobes  on  each 
side  of  the  stalks.  In  some  fronds  the  lobes  are 
extremely  short,  but  at  intervals  corae  out  to  the 
usual  size.  It  is  very  curious  and  distinct.  Equally 
pretty  are  the  varieties  concinnum,  anomalum,  he- 
terophyllura,  and  variabile;  while  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent apjjearance  is  possessed  by  L.  s.  caudatum, 
with  its  short  and  narrow  barren  fronds  tapering 
towards  the  point  into  an  undivided  tail-like  end. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  L.  s.  imbricatum  and 
its  sub-varieties  crispum,  erectum,  in  which  the 
fronds,  about  8  inches  long,  are  nearly  ovate,  often 
symmetrically  arranged,  with  their  lobes  so  mark- 
edly overlapping  as  to  make  the  frond  appear 
almost  double.  In  most  of  these  imbricate  forms  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  fertile  fronds  are  very  little 
longer  than  the  barren  ones,  and  that  in  the  sub- 
variety  erectum  their  lobes  are  turned  back  so  as 
to  form  almost  a  cylinder. 

The  compost  in  which  the  Hard  Fern  and  its 
varieties  grow  most  luxuriantly  is  one  made  of 
loam,  peat,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  equal  parts. 
In  planting,  it  will  be  found  most  beneficial  to 
the  plants  to  intermix,  it  possible,  some  small  frag- 
ments of  broken  sandstone  through  the  compost, 
which  will  thus  be  rendered  more  permeable,  al- 
though retaining  at  the  same  time  its  permanently 
moist  nature.  It  is  in  great  request  for  the  hardy 
fernery,  but,  like  many  other  British  Ferns,  it 
may  with  great  advantage  be  equally  used  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory, as  some  very  handsome  specimens  of  it  in 
5-inch  pots,  annually  produced  by  some  of  our 
market  growers,  abundantly  testify.  This,  however, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  notion,  as  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  a  writer  says  : — 

Having  grown  it  to  a  great  extent,  I  can  say,  confidently, 
that  it  will  grow,   and  that,  too,  most  luxuriantly,  in  a 
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greenhou-se.  1  have  had  plants  of  it  in  Si-inch  pots  throw 
out  eight-and-thirty  fronds,  fourteen  of  which  were  fertile  ; 
and  it  was  that,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Scolopcndrium  undu- 
latum,  that  attracted  the  notice  of  most  visitors,  for  they 
were  really  noble  plants. 

The  most  common,  as  also  the  most  reliable, 
method  of  proiJagation  employed  for  the  increase 
of  the  varieties  of  the  Hard  Fern  is  by  divi- 
sion of  the  crowns,  as  very  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  their  reproducing  identically  the 
varieties  in  any  other  way;  but  the  species,  although 
sometimes  also  propagated  by  division,  is  much 
more  readily  reproduced  by  means  of  seed,  the 
spores  being  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
S.  G. 

Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

EOSE  NOTES. 

Whit  Sunday  come  and  gone,  and  the  only  Roses 
in  bloom  the  extremes  of  prickly  and  priekless — ■ 
the  alpine  Rose  without  a  thorn,  and  the 
thorniest  of  Roses,  R.  spinosissima.  No  Mare- 
clial  Niels  or  other  Teas  on  the  walls  out  of 
doors  in  May  this  year,  nor  any  great  prospect 
of  their  presence  until  after  the  mixldle  of  June. 
In  fact,  the  plants  on  walls  do  not  seem  a 
bit  forwarder  than  the  plants  in  the  open, 
though  if  the  sun  were  to  shine  a  little, 
they  w(_)uld  probably  not  be  later  in  bloom 
than  last  year.  Some  of  the  single  Roses  are 
doing  their  best  to  try  and  give  colour  to  the 
seemingly  incredible  assertion  of  the  almanac 
that  it  is  summer  time,  for  in  addition  to  R. 
ali)ina  and  R.  spinosissima  above  mentioned, 
R.  kanitschatica  and  some  of  the  garden  varie- 
ties of  R.  rugosa,  such  as  Comte  d'Einxnnesnil, 
are  showing  their  petals,  and  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine would  bring  out  R.  myriacantha  and  all 
the  spinosissima  progeny  of  the  tribe  of  double 
Scotch  Roses.  The  Austrian  Briers,  too,  pro- 
mise wonderful  bloom  at  an  early  date,  and  R. 
polyantha  seems  masked  with  a  more  solid  slieet 
of  buds  than  ever.  All  these  Roses  and  the 
plants  of  R.  macrautha  about  whose  situation 
' '  Hortus  "  inquires  are  growing  here,  Sunning- 
dale,  Berks,  in  front  of  an  8-foot  split  Larch 
fence  facing  south-east,  in  a  part  of  the  garden 
sheltered  from  high  winds,  but  which  from  the 
proximity  of  buildings  and  trees,  does  not  get 
either  the  early  morning  or  the  late  afternoon 
sun. 

Unfortunately,  several  instances  of  Orange 
fungus  have  already  been  observed  upon  some 
of  the  Scotch  Briers,  as  well  as  upon  one  or  two 
sucker-like  shoots  from  the  base  of  some  dwarf 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  is  generally  on  those 
shoots  that  come  from  below  or  very  near  the 
ground  that  this  pest  is  first  seen,  and  as  the 
resting  spores  of  the  Orange  fungus  lie  ou  the 
ground  through  winter,  ready  to  attack  any 
Rose  growth  with  which  they  may  be  brought 
into  contact  in  the  spring,  perhaps  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  standards  on  a  piece  of  ground 
where  the  fungus  was  troublesome  might  se- 
cure its  extermination.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  as  Hollyhock  disease  was  probably  brought 
into  gardens  by  the  common  Mallow,  so  the 
increased  use  of  the  Brier  (which  is  liable  even 
in  the  wild  state  to  the  attacks  of  Orange  fun- 
gus) as  a  dwarf  stock  may  partly  account  for 
the  recent  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  gardens. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  jirobable,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  hardly  any  other  stock  than  Brier 
was  formerly  used  for  garden  Roses,  and  in  tlie 
second  place,  dwarf  plants  on  Manetti  have  of 
late  years  been  overwhelmed  with  red  rust, 
while  dwarf  plants  on  Brier  close  by  have  almost 
entirely  escaped.  A  parallel  is  found  in  the 
case  of  mildew,  which  hardly  ever  attacks  the 
Manetti  itself,   whUe  Briers,  especially  in  the 


seedling  form,  are  frequently  smothered  with 
it ;  and  yet  time  after  time  plants  worked  on 
Manetti  have  been  seen  white  with  mildew- 
when  plants  on  Brier  in  the  same  garden  have 
been  green  as  Leeks.  Mildew,  however,  is  not 
so  unmanageable  a  plague  as  Orange  fungus, 
for  the  avoidance  of  a  visitation  of  which  no 
amount  of  pains  devoted  to  the  hunting  for  and 
destruction  of  every  bit  as  it  appears  can  be 
considered  as  misapplied. 


Orange  fungus. — This  pest  has  made  its  appear- 
ance to-day  (Whit  Monday)  on  a  plant  of  Madame 
Montet  and  on  a  plant  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
quite  another  part  of  the  garden.  The  two  or  three 
affected  leaves  have  been  burned,  and  a  careful 
search  has  failed  to  discover  any  further  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  The  plants  above  mentioned  are  on 
beds  quite  Kill  yards  apart,  and  no  reason  is  appa- 
rent why  they  should  be  touched  and  other  plants 
escape.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  there  will 
be  no  difiiculty  in  finding  other  oases  in  a  few  days. 
Last  season  the  first  appearance  of  the  fungus  was 
noted  on  the  7th  June. — North  Herts. 

Rose  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. — This  grand 
Rose  well  merits  all  the  praise  that  Mr.  Girdlestone 
bestows  upon  it  (p.  457),  and  it  has  tills  additional 
recommendation  that  it  forces  well,  and  with  little 
trouble  makes  a  first-class  pot  Rose.  I  first  saw  it 
at  the  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  South 
Kensington  in  IS.'^S,  and  I  forthwith  obtained 
plants  from  Mr.  Bennett,  the  raiser.  These  were 
turned  into  the  open  border,  but  they  made  little 
growth,  and  a  few  buds  were  secured  with  difficulty. 
Two  years  later  the  same  plants  were  repotted  and 
grew  away,  and  this  spring  they  were  pruned  early 
in  February  and  placed  in  heat.  Notwithstanding 
the  cold,  sunless  spring,  they  grew  well,  making  new 
shoots  in  inches  in  length,  and  bloomed  niagni- 
iicently — form,  size,  and  substance  being  all  that 
could  be  desired.  In  working  stocks,  too,  the  buds 
of  this  Rose  seem  to  take  better  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  variety  ;  but  it  is  well  to  select 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  base  of  shoots,  the 
habit  being  so  floriferous  that,  if  taken  from  near 
the  flower-bud,  they  often  grow  for  an  inch  or  less 
and  then  attempt  to  flower  on  their  own  account. 
Having  said  so  much  for  this  Rose,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  open  it  strongly  objects  to  rain, 
or  even  dew,  yet  seems  to  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  its  outer  petals  clean,  and  shows 
here  a  decided  preference  for  tlie  standard  over  the 
seedling  Brier  as  a  stock. — North  Herts. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ROSES. 

Kosa  berberifolia.— Some  time  .ago  I  received  some 
further  information  about  the  habits  of  this  Rose.  It  is  found 
on  rocky  s^ttpes,  sometimes  in  patches  andsometime?  in  single 
specimens  growing  in  small  fissures,  where  the  roots  are  cool 
and  somewhat  moist,  and  the  top  exposed  to  the  aridity  of  an 
Afghan  summer,  or  to  the  sharp  cold  of  a  Central  Asiatic 
winter.  H  we  could  imitate  these  conditions  approximately, 
there  would  be  no  ditficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  t-is  plant. 
-Max  Leichtlin. 

Marechal  Niel  Boss  in  the  open  air— Now  and 
then  a  good  specimen  of  Marechal  Niel  is  seen  in  the  open 
air,  but  as  a  rule  it  fails  to  grow  and  bloom  satisfactorily 
out  of  doors.  The  growths  in  the  open  do  not  generally 
develop  freely,  and  the  blooms  rarely  appear  in  any  quantity 
or  in  first  rate  condition,  and  although  tSncly  coloured  blooms 
may  sometimes  bo  gathered  from  a  plant  on  a  sunny  wall, 
di-appointment  will  be  the  rule.  L':t  those  who  liave  a 
greenhouse  plant  it  there. — J.  MuiR. 


Tussocky  Grass  parks.— The  complaint  of 
Mr.  F.  Manson  the  week  before  last  is  a  common 
one  Grass  lands  laid  dnwn  ]iermanently  around 
mansions  do  get  tussocky  unless  cut,  burned,  or 
limed  and  chain-harrowed  severely.  The  rough 
patches  get  as  thick  as  a  mat,  and  cattle  will  not 
eat  them  down.  In  some  ]iarks  the  whole  bottom 
gets  too  thick,  and  when  in  that  state  it  is  a  long 
time  before  the  Grass  gets  green  in  s])ring — 
not  until  the  young  Grass  has  grown  through,  and 
the  crop  is  never  so  good.  In  the  old  deer  parks 
here  it  would  require  a  heavy  steam  harrow  to  tear 
up  the  matted  bottom.  Liming  and  burning  are 
both  resorted  to,  but  the  tire  just  singes  the  tops  of 
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the  Grass,  and  liming  is  an  expensive  matter  over 
many  hundreds  of  acres.  I  have  seen  a  good  dose 
of  gas-lime,  put  on  early,  burn  every  particle  of 
herbage  off  to  the  roots,  and  a  fine,  even  short 
jiasture  result  afterwards.  A  small  park  like  that 
of  Mr.  F.  Hanson's  might  soon  be  cut  bare  enough 
with  the  scytlie.  A  man  should  go  over  the  rough 
patches  and  shave  them  off  close  to  the  soil. 
Afterwards  the  tops  should  be  burned  along  with 
any  other  combustible  rubbish,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  over  the  ground.  If  the  patches  consist 
of  coarse  Twitch  and  other  uneatable  Grasses, 
the  patches  should  be  pared  and  burned,  and  it 
would  piiy  to  do  so,  because  a  well-grassed  park 
grazes  tlie  most  cattle  or  sheej).  Plenty  of  cattle 
should  be  turned  in  at  this  season;  the,v  will  tread 
and  eat  it  down  wonderfully,  and  can  afterwards  be 
reduced  in  number. — S.  W. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

ASPARAGUS  NOTES. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  although  Asparagus 
grows  wild  not  far  from  here,  its  culture  is  still 
looked  on  as  a  mystery  only  to  be  known  to  the 
few,  while  to  the  majority  it  is  still  a  forbidden 
luxury  owing  to  its  prohibitive  price,  and  the  foolish 
nostrums  that  are  said  to  be  necessary  for  its 
culture.  Anyone  who  can  grow  good  Potatoes  or 
Cabbages  can  grow  Asparagus,  and  why  it  has  been 
so  long  banished  from  small  gardens  is  a  problem 
few  could  solve.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton I  have  seen  it  growing  wild  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  tlie  salt  spray  dashes  over  it  in 
times  of  storm  and  flood.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  well  drained  it  appears  to  thrive  amazingly 
and  to  be  long  lived.  A  plant  that  will  spring  up 
and  grow  freely  in  a  gravel  walk  can  hardly  be  said 
to  neeil  much  coddling.  The  one  thing  that  I  find 
Asparagus  does  not  like  is  a  cold  stiff  soil,  for, 
although  it  will  grow  in  any  soils,  the  roots  perish 
in  winter  in  those  that  are  cold  and  undrained  ;  if, 
however,  it  is  porous.  Asparagus  will  thrive,  and 
the  poorest  soils  may  ba  made  into  prolific;  Aspa- 
ragus beds  by  the  addition  of  manure,  sea-weed,  or 
town  refuse.  It  is  one  of  the  crops  that  ought  to 
be  largely  grown  on  some  of  the  south  coast  farms 
tliat  are  going  begging  for  tenants,  who  cannot 
make  cereals  pay,  and  do  not  appear  to  know  of  any 
other  crop.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  crop  of  this 
vegetable  that  will  not  return  more  profit  to  the 
grower  than  the  best  crop  of  corn  that  can  be 
grown.  Certainly  bundles  of  Asparagus,  although 
they  may  be  kept  longer  than  many  vegetables  with 
the  stalks  in  water,  are  never  so  good  as  when  fresh 
cut,  and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  growing  it  very 
largely  near  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  especially 
favourable,  would  find  it  a  good  venture.  'The  first 
thing  to  do  in  growing  Asparagus  for  profit  is  to 
provide  the  plants  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
as  no  plant  is  more  readily  increased  from  seed. 

Sowing  the  seed  should  be  done  in  March  or 
April  at  the  latest,  and  enough  plants  for  an  acre 
may  be  raised  on  a  small  jjlot.  Conover's  Colossal, 
Battersea,  or  Grayson's  Giant  are  good  selections, 
and  if  sown  thinly  in  drills  1  foot  apart,  and  allowed 
t]  stand  one  year,  nice  plants  fit  for  planting  in 
April  or  May,  according  to  locality,  will  be  found 
the  following  season.  I  like  to  plant  just  as  the 
young  growth  is  pushing  through  the  soil,  and  if 
one  has  the  plants  close  at  hand,  they  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  seed-beds  to  permanent  quarters 
without  injury  to  roots  or  tops  after  growth  has 
started.  If  procm-ed  from  a  distance,  it  is  best 
to  get  them  when  quite  dormant,  for  the  reason 
that  the  roots  are  much  less  liable  to  injury  from 
becoming  dry,  and  the  crowns  are  all  closely  folded 
up,  and  therefore  safe.  In  preparing  the  soil  for 
new  beds,  it  is  advisable  to  trench  or  loosen  the  soil 
two  spits  deeji,  but  if  of  poor  quality,  too  much  of 
the  lower  spit  should  not  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
as  in  this  locality  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  trenching  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  in  deep  alluvial  soils,  yet  it  grows 


Asparagus  to  perfection  after  it  has  been  wi>ll 
loosened  and  the  top  spit  well  enriched.  Manure 
should  be  mixed  with  the  top  spit,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  bury  it  deeply  in  gravelly  soils,  as  the  nutri- 
ment gets  washed  away  into  the  sub-soil  before  it 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  a  little  spread  on 
the  surface  after  planting  will  do  more  good.  If 
this  work  is  done  in  winter  and  the  surface  left 
rough  for  the  frost  to  act  on  it,  there  will  be  little 
needed  at  planting  time  beyond  marking  out  the 
beds  and  drawing  the  drills.  Beds  about  4|  feet 
wide  are  the  most  convenient,  and  three  rows  of 
plants  are  sufficient.  Stretch  the  line  down  the 
centre  and  draw  a  deep  drill,  and  in  this  spread 
out  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  then  give  them  a 
coating  of  sand  (sea-sand  answers  well),  and  return 
the  soil ;  draw  the  two  outer  lines  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  and  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
treat  like  the  first  row,  and  then  add  a  little  soil 
from  the  alley,  and  the  work  is  complete.  The  at- 
tention during  the  first  year  after  planting  will  be 
simply  to  keep  the  surface  free  from  weeds,  and  in 
winter,  as  soon  as  the  tops  die  down,  cut  them  off, 
and  give  a  good  coat  of  manure  on  the  surface, 
leaving  it  rough  throughout  the  winter;  and  in 
spring,  before  growth  commences,  rake  it  down  fine, 
and  cover  with  soil  from  the  alleys.  Never  dig  be- 
tween the  beds  low  enough  to  disturb  the  roots,  as 
the  best  feeding  ground  is  in  the  alleys,  and  if 
growers  value  their  Asparagus,  they  will  not  crop  the 
alleys  after  the  beds  begin  to  bear. 

During  the  second  year  after  planting  the  growths 
made  by  the  tops  should  reach  5  feet  high,  and, 
to  prevent  injury  from  wind,  some  good  stout 
Pea  sticks  should  be  inserted  along  the  sides  of  the 
beds,  as  on  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  top  growth 
will  depend  the  strength  of  the  growths  the  next 
year.  ]3eyond  keeping  free  from  weeds,  little  other 
work  is  required  until  winter,  when  the  tops  must 
be  cleared  off  and  the  beds  dressed  with  manure  as 
before.  A  good  sprinkling  of  salt  in  spring  not 
only  assists  grow'th,  but  helps  to  keep  weeds  in 
check.  The  third  season  after  planting  very  fine 
shoots  should  be  produced,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  cut  young  beds  too  hard  or  too  late  in  the  season, 
as  with  careful  treatment  Asparagus  beds  should 
remain  prolific  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

If  one  has  not  got  space  for  beds,  very  fine  pro- 
duce may  be  grown  by  putting  in  a  single  crown  in 
any  vacant  space,  such  as  between  bush  fruits  or 
similar  spots.  I  have  a  very  fine  root  that  never 
fails  to  send  up  a  quantity  of  the  finest  shoots  from 
a  self-sown  plant  that  sprang  up  close  to  the  stem 
of  an  Apple  tree,  where  we  let  it  remain,  and  with- 
out any  special  preparation  it  is  very  prolific.  In 
fact,  a  dozen  good  clumps  or  single  crowns  would 
yield  a  nice  dish  a  good  many  times  in  the  season, 
and  the  only  attention  these  single  clumps  require 
is  to  support  the  growths  with  good  stout  stakes 
when  the  season  for  cutting  is  over,  and  when  cut 
off  in  winter  a  dressing  of  good  rich  manure  or 
compost  should  be  given.  Anyone  giving  this  system 
a  trial  will  be  astonished  at  the  results. 

Hauls.  J.  G. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Plaxting.  —  The  prevalence  of  dull,  showery 
weather  has  so  favoured  the  planting  out  of  sundry 
crops,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  do  more  of 
that  kind  of  work  than  otherwise  we  should  have 
done,  at  least,  in  such  quick  succession.  Celery 
planting  is  all  but  completed  ;  another  small  batch 
of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  has  been  planted,  also 
a  few  Savoys  and  Autumn  Protecting  Broccoli,  and 
having  an  extra  good  lot  of  Lettuce  plants — the 
thinnings  from  a  recent  sowing  on  a  west  border — 
we  have  planted  out  the  best  on  a  north  border,  on 
which  aspect  they  will  probably  do  as  well  as  if 
they  were  sown  where  they  were  to  mature,  the 
latter  way  being  our  usual  practice  during  the 
summer  time. 

Thinning  out  seedlin(;s. — Here,  again,  the 
weather  has  helped  us  greatly,  and  we  are  now 
nearing  the  end  of  thinning  out  Parsnips,  main 
crops  of  Carrots,  Beet,  Onions,  Leeks,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  and  Dandelion.     As  soon  as  the  thin- 


ning out  is  finished  and  the  ground  a  little  drier, 
the  hoe  will  be  run  through  them  all.  From  some 
of  the  best  kinds  of  Potatoes  the  weakest  part  of 
haulm  has  been  pulled  up,  as  by  these  means  more 
even  sized  tubers  are  obtained,  but  the  practice  has 
no  other  merit,  and  except  tor  certain  purposes, 
such  as  for  exhibition  or  for  trial  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  variety,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  the  plan 
in  practice.  Cauliflowers  wintered  in  handliglxts 
have  not  done  well ;  the  winter  has  been  too  long 
and  too  severe ;  many  are  very  poor,  and  none  will 
be  first-class  nor  even  equal  to  the  Late  Queen 
Broccoli  that  we  have  still  in  good  condition. 

Seed:"  sown. — Another  sowing  has  been  made  of 
Lettuce  and  Endive  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  Turnip- 
rooted  Radish  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  Canadian 
Wonder  French  I5eans  on  ground  recently  cleared 
of  Broccoli,  and  which  we  deeply  dug  and  manured. 
A  long  row  each  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen, 
and  Latest  of  All  Peas  in  trenches  the  same  as  for 
Celery  has  been  sown.  Before  another  sowing  can 
be  made,  the  ground  now  occupied  with  Purple  and 
White  Sprouting  Broccoli  must  be  cleared,  heavily 
_  manured,  and  deeply  dug  or  else  trenched.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  what  Mr.  Gilbert  calls  "  ever- 
lasting digging,"  and  if  he  had  such  a  hungry, 
sandy  soil  to  deal  with  he  would  soon  change  Ills 
o]i)nion,  for  if  he  did  not  trench  at  least  every  alter- 
nate year  supplies  would  run  short. 

Staking  and  tting. — Tomatoes  do  almost 
equally  well  with  us  on  warm  borders  as  they  do  on 
the  walls,  and  to  those  thus  planted  stout  Alder 
rods  4  feet  long  have  been  placed  and  the  plants 
tied  thereto.  The  plants  are  only  allowed  to  have 
one  principal  stem,  suckers  from  the  bottom  being 
persistently  pinched  back,  but  the  laterals  from  the 
main  stem  are  allowed  to  extend  considerably,  and 
when  they  get  so  long  that  support  is  needed  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  breaking  off  the  shoots,  they 
are  looped  up  to  the  main  stem  and  tied  to  the 
stake.  The  plants  are  all  a  yard  ajiart,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ground  is  thickly  mulched  with  strawy 
litter;  hence  they  are  cleanly  to  work  amongst,  and 
artificial  watering  is  only  required  in  seasons  of 
exceptional  drought.  Staked  runner  Beans ;  a 
double  line  of  sticks  the  same  as  for  Peas  is  our 
plan  of  doing  this ;  the  tops  are  pinched  out,  which 
conduces  to  lateral  growth,  and  of  course  of  shorter 
height,  and,  what  is  still  better,  a  longer  succession 
of  Beans.  The  main  sowing  recently  made  consists 
of  two  rows  11  feet  apart ;  these  we  shall  stake  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  by  bending  the  sticks  from  one 
row  to  the  other  and  roughly  tie  the  tops  together 
at  a  height  of  6  feet,  which  will  allow  of  head  room 
for  gathering  the  produce.  We  endeavour  to  stake 
all  Peas  as  soon  as  they  are  well  above  ground,  then 
no  injury  is  caused  by  disturbance  of  roots,  and, 
what  is  of  some  account,  the  work  is  off  hand,  and 
we  are  thus  saved  the  unpleasant  feelings  that  are 
begotten  of  procrastination.  New  growths  on  young 
plantations  of  Asparagus  that  are  too  long  and 
slender  to  support  themselves  will  soon  require  to 
be  staked  ;  this  we  do  with  small  Hazel  sticks  and 
tie  with  netting.  Onions  for  seeding  we  do  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  strongest  growing  dwarf 
French  Beans  we  use  the  twigs  obtained  by  cutting 
up  worn-out  Birch  brooms. 

General  wouk. — Hoeing  all  crops  that  cannot 
be  mulched,  and  where  the  latter  is  done  hand- 
weeding  is  the  only  means  to  keep  these  down. 
Train  out  and  soil  up  Ridge  Cucumbers ;  plant 
others,  also  A'egetable  Marrows  and  Capsicums ; 
thin  out,  and  in  some  instances  prick  out.  Broccoli 
plants  ;  make  other  sowings  of  Beet  and  Parsley ; 
clip  Box  edgings,  surface  the  walks  with  fresh 
gravel,  and  well  roll  the  same  after  a  heavy  rain. 

"W.  W. 


SHOUT  NOTE.— kitchen: 


Pea  Laxton's  TTni que.— This  is  a  very  dwarf  e.irly  v.a- 
riety,  and  is  well  adapted  for  sowing:  at  the  foot  of  a  I'e.Tch 
wall,  and  also  in  frames  for  an  early  supply.  It  is  a  first 
early  and  very  dwarf,  a  free  bearer,  and  produces  capital  pods 
for  its  size.  I  eaw  it  at  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens  the  other 
day  at  the  foot  of  a  Peach  wall,  and  already  in  bloom,  and 
T  ot  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground.  Gardeners  should 
note  it  as  a  vtry  desirable  variety  for  early  work.  —  R.  D. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDBING. 

THE  HYBRID  SERVICE  TREE. 

(PYRUS  PINNATIFIDA.) 

After  the  Pears,  Apples,  and  Cherries  are  nut 
of  bliioin  and  before  the  Thorns  flower,  the 
hybrid  Service  Tree  is  conspicuous  in  planta- 
tions and  gardens  on  account  of  the  profusion 
of  its  white  bloom  and  peculiar  form  of  growth, 
which  is  distinct  from  all  the  innumerable  mem- 
bers of  the  Rose  family.  Though  a  native  tree, 
it  is  not  commonly  seen  except  in  gardens  and 
parks  where  tree  planting  has  received  due  con- 
sideration, yet  it  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  pos- 
sessing an  individuality  which  it  never  loses,  for 
even  in  winter  it  may  be  singled  out  from  all 
others  by  its  growth.  The  growth  is  very  dense, 
always  forming  an  elongated,  globular  head, 
and  is  never  very  tall,  the  largest  trees  being 
only  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  height.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Mountain 
Ash  and  the  White  Beam  tree  (Pyrus  Aria),  or 
at  least  a  variety  of  the  latter  named  inter- 
media. The  deeply  lobed  leaves,  the  dense 
clusters  of  flowers,  and  scarlet  fruits  are  all 
characters  that  render  the  tree  intermediate 
between   the    Mountain   Ash    and    the   White 


plants.  To  the  lover  of  uncommon  and,  at  the 
same  time,  pretty  shrubs  this  can  be  recommended. 
According  to  Loudon,  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  17U5.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties, 
but  none  of  them  are  superior  to  the  type  for 
ornamental  purposes. — T. 

Double-blossomed  Furze. — In  a  selection  of 
flowering  slu'ubs  for  dry,  sandy  spots  this  must  not 
be  passed  over,  for  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  showy 
of  all  in  bloom,  and,  as  an  additional  merit,  retains 
its  beauty  a  considerable  time.  When  growing  on 
some  distant  knoll  it  stands  forth  in  the  sunshine 
like  huge  masses  of  gold,  and  its  drought-resisting 
qualities  enable  it  to  be  planted  in  such  spots. 
Cuttings  of  it  put  in  a  sheltered  border  in  early 
autumn  will  strike  root,  and  if  put  in  soon  after 
midsummer  and  protected  by  a  frame  they  will 
then  strike  before  the  winter.  The  double-flowered 
Furze,  like  its  common  relative,  will  grow  well  in 
all  kinds  of  soil,  and  flower  profusely  provided  it  is 
in  a  sunny  spot. — H.  P. 

The  large-leaved  Storax  (Styrax  grandi- 
folia). — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  Styras  grandi- 
folia,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  native  shrubs. 
It  is  of  free  growth  and  a  profuse  flowerer.  There 
are  bushes  in  my  nursery,  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height,  literally  covered  with  flowers.  This  shrub 
would  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  England  if  provided 
with  a  dry,  warm  position  to  mature  its  growth,  and 
very  few  shrubs  can  approach  it  in  beauty  when  in 
flower.  A  native  of  the  mountain  range  through 
the   Carolinas  and  Georgia,   from  whence  comes 


affording  the  only  brilliant  colours,  for  Lilacs,  La- 
burnums, and  Thorns  are  long  after  their  usual  date 
of  blooming.  In  ordinary  seasons.  Rhododendrons, 
like  the  old  Russellianum,  Hogarthi,  and  others,  do 
not  show  themselves,  because  tliey  are  either  kept 
back  by  the  weather  or  are  put  in  the  shade  by  the 
profusion  of  the  later  varieties.  The  majority  of  the 
early  sorts  have  presumably  descended  from  the 
high-coloured  and  early-flowering  R.  arboreum,  and 
this  accounts  for  their  comparatively  tender  nature. 
But  even  if  we  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  brilliant 
Rhododendron  bush  in  early  May  only  once  in  three 
seasons,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  plant  a  few  about  a 
garden  ?  A  glint  of  bright  colour  in  May  in  a  gar- 
den is  more  enjoyable  to  many  than  all  the  splendour 
of  lavish  profusion  of  flowers  in  midsummer. — G. 


The  pinnatifid  white  Beam  tree  (Pyrus  pinnatifida). 

Beam,  but  if  it  is  really  a  cross  between  these  j  some  of  the  finest  shrubs  and  trees  in  cultivation, 
trees  it  must  be  a  wild  hybrid,  as  it  is  indi-  It  is  a  common  practice  in  England  to  grow  this 
aenous  to  various  other  parts  of  Europe  besides  class  of  plants  in  peat,  which  is  by  no  means  necos- 
&.._...  ,  -  ,      „„,„   „„  „ii  „„n   "•-"."  f-"'^i"  in  a  well-drained  loam. 

D.C. 


i  other  parts  of  Europe  besides    class  of  plants  in  peat,  which  i, 
origin  and  name  are  of  second-    ^^ry,  as  all  will  grow  freely  m 


Britain.    But  its  origin 

ary  consideration,  our  only  motive  for  writing 

about  it  being  to  draw  attention  to  what  seems 


-John  Saul,  Washington, 
Crataegus  pinnatifolia 


-It  is  rather  surprising 


to  us  a  neglected  tree,  one  that  properly  that  this  Thorn  is  not  more  common,  as  it  is  a  dis- 
employed  would  add  interest  to  ornamental  tinct  and  beautiful  species,  but  one  whose  most 
plantations  throughout  the  year.  It  is  very  prominent  feature  is  not  its  blossoms,  but,  in  early 
hardy,    thrives    in    any    soil  ;    prefers    shade, 


but  does  not  refuse  to  flourish  on  an  exposed 
hillside. 


The  American  Wych  Alder  (Fothergilla 
alnifolia). — This  North  American  plant  is  very 
rarely  found  in  Briti-sh  gardens,  yet  it  is  when  in 
flower  very  pretty,  and  also  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  shrub.  It  is  deciduous  in  character  and 
reaches  a  height  of  3  feet  to  4  feet,  while  the 
leaves,  which  are  rather  late  in  expanding,  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  flowers.  The  principal  feature  about 
the  blooms  is  the  cluster  of  stamens,  and  as  several 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  bunch  quite  a  roundish  mass 
of  them  is  formed,  and  being  white  they  stand 
out  very  conspicuously  from  the  dark-tinted  bark 
of  the  leafless  branches.  The  blooms  are  also 
agreeably  scented.  This  Alder  does  not  succeed  in 
a  hot,  dry  spot,  but  is  seen  at  its  best  under  condi- 
tions that  are  favourable  to  Azaleas  and  such  like 


spring,  the  beautiful  tender  green  of  the  expanding 
foliage.  The  matured  leaves,  too,  are  very  hand- 
some, for  they  are  as  much  as  0  inches  long  and 
deeply  pinnate.  Besides  this,  the  leaf-stalks  are 
very  long,  and  so  weak  that  the  foliage  is  partially 
pendulous.  Its  beauty  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  full  leaf  while  all  of  its  allies  (ex- 
cept the  Glastonbury  Thorn)  are  still  in  their  winter 
garb.  Though  the  young  foliage  appears  so  delicate, 
it  is  proof  against  spring  frosts.  This  Thorn  is  a 
native  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  is  a  great  acquisition 
among  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. — H.  P. 

Early  Rhododen'^rons. — There  are  no  doubt 
good  reasons  why  early-flowering  Rhododendrons 
are  not  more  commonly  planted,  the  chief  being 
that  in  some  years  they  bloom  so  early,  that  their 
flowers  as  soon  as  opened  are  damaged  by  frost. 
But  this  evil  does  not  occur  every  season,  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  not  this  year,  for  the  early  sorts  are 
now  the  glory  of  many  a  garden,  in  many  instances 


THE  WAYFARING  TREE. 

(viburnum  lantana.) 

Ip  this  tree  was  less  common  it  would  probably  be 
better  appreciated.  It  certainly  cannot  vie  with  its 
near  relative,  the  Guelder  Rose,  but  as  it  comes 
earlier  into  flower  and  will  grow  well  in  the  most 
unfavourable  situations,  it  deserves  attention. 
The  flower  itself  is  almost  white,  but  the  yellow 
anthers,  being  prominent,  give  to  the  whole  a 
creamy  colour.  It  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
flower,  however,  that  this  Viburnum  deserves 
notice,  as  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year 
it  is  a  conspicuous  object.  It  is  amongst  the 
flrst  in  the  spring  to  show  its  mealy  buds,  and  the 
leaf -development  commences  whilst  the  majority  of 
trees  are  bare.  Now  it  is  in  flower.  Its  berries, 
which  will  shortly  appear,  will  undergo  changes 
from  red  and  yellow  to  black.  As  the  leaves  com- 
mence to  decay  they  assume  a  crimson  hue,  which, 
it  less  delicate  than  that  of  its  sister  species,  always 
arrests  attention.  The  wood  of  the  Wayfaring  Tree 
is  amongst  the  toughest  of  any  of  our  common  trees 
and  shrubs.  Abroad  the  young  growths  are  used 
for  tying  fagots  and  similar  purposes  for  wliich  the 
Hazel  or  Willow  is  generally  employed  in  England. 
Less  common  subjects  are  naturally  enough  selected 
for  isolated  lawn  planting,  otherwise  this  Viburnum 
is  very  effective  when  kept  to  a  single  stem. 
There  is  a  good  example  of  this  near  here,  and  the 
tree  is  now  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  my  house  the  road  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  this  tree,  interspersed  with  Hawthorn. 
Just  at  this  season  it  forms  a  splendid  vista,  even 
with  the  disadvantage  of  being  intermixed  with 
other  things.  Although  it  grows  so  freely  on  very 
poor  soils,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  being  altogether 
fitted  for  forming  strong  fences — i.e.,  by  itself.  To 
form  a  compact  fence  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plant 
which  will  bear  and  look  well  under  rather  severe 
and  frequent  pruning.  For  this  the  Wayfaring  Tree 
is  not  well  suited,  as  it  is  always  seen  at  its  best 
when  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  Within  an  iron  fence 
by  the  roadside  there  is  nothing  which  can  excel  it. 
I  have  enumerated  above  some  of  its  qualities,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  its  apparent  disregard  of 
dust.  In  seasons  when  the  roadside  vegetation  is 
almost  choked  by  dust,  this  tree  seems  to  continue 
its  growth  unaffected.  As  a  covert  plant  it  has 
certain  recommendations  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  no  better  place  for  the  Wayfaring  Tree  than  that 
where  its  name  implies— viz.,  by  the  wayside.  Along 
the  margins  of  plantations  wliich  skirt  the  highway, 
behind  dead,  or  under  certain  conditions  live  fences, 
it  seems  peculiarly  at  home.  Owing  to  the  abund- 
ance of  its  fruit  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
propagated,  it  practically  costs  nothing.  In  some 
ornamental  groups  which  have  been  recently  formed 
in  a  park  near  here  I  see  it  has  been  somewhat  freely 
used,  in  spite  of  its  being  so  common  in  the  liedges. 

D.  J.  Y. 


The  Golden  Heather. — The  common  Ling  or 
Heather  is  very  prolific  in  varieties,  ranging  from 
the  loose  stragghng  kinds  to  some  of  quite  a  dense 
Moss-like  growth.  The  golden  variety  forms  a  low, 
spreading  mass,  and  it  is  now  very  prettily  suffused 
with  a  bright  golden  tint,  which,  as  the  summer 
advances,  becomes  tinged  with  bronze.  It  is  ren- 
dered additionally  effective  when  in  proximity  to 
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Bjme  of  the  darker-leaved  kinds,  and  supplies  a 
shade  of  colour  that  is  not  found  in  the  blooms 
of  any  of  them.  From  the  many  ornamental  quali- 
ties possessed  by  these  hardy  Heaths  a  collection  of 
them  is  always  of  interest,  and  is  rarely  without 
flowers  ;  for  some  forms  of  the  Heather  will 
bloom  till  autumn  is  far  advanced,  and  early  in  the 
new  year  the  pretty  little  Erica  carnea  or  herbacea 
commences  to  unfold  its  blossoms. — T. 

The  Golden  Barberry  (Berberis  stenophylla). 
— Among  spring-flowerinK  shrubs  this  Barberry 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  for  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
object  when  the  long,  gracefully-disposed  shoots 
are  wreathed  with  golden  blossoms.  It  is  preferable 
to  B.  Darwini,  whose  rather  stifE  habit  is  not  nearly 
so  pleasing  as  that  of  the  more  graceful  B.  steno- 
phylla. This  last  is  generally  recognised  as  a 
hybrid  between  Darwin's  Barberry  and  the  Fuegian 
Barberry  (B.  empetrifolia),  but  though  frequently 
quoted  as  such,  I  am  not  aware  of  its  origin,  and 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents could  enlighten  me  upon  that  ]iuint. 
Such  information  would,  I  am  sure,  be  valued  by 
many.  We  employ  B.  stenophylla  for  flowering 
under  glass  here  in  early  spring,  and  if  not  forced 
too  quickly  it  blooms  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
— H.  P. 

The  Scarlet-fruited  Thorn.— This  is  among 
the  earliest  to  bloom  of  all  the  Thorns,  and  its 
ornamental  qualities  rank  high,  for  it  forms  a  hand- 
some medium-growing  tree,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
of  a  lively  green  tint,  and  in  autumn  it  dies  off 
tinged  with  yellow  and  red.  Just  now  its  wealth 
of  white  blossoms  renders  it  conspicuous,  and  they 
are  succeeded  by  moderate-sized  berries,  which 
ripen  early  in  the  autumn,  and  are,  when  in  that 
stage,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  As  a  medium-growing 
tree  for  lawn  or  woodland  this  Thorn  must  not  be 
passed  over,  as  it  is  of  vigorous  constitution,  and 
by  no  means  particular  in  its  requirements.  The 
Scarlet-fruited  Thorn  can  be  readily  raised  from 
seeds,  and  though  there  are  several  varieties  for 
which  other  modes  of  propagation  are  necessary, 
the  common  type  is,  as  far  as  ornamental  qualities 
are  concerned,  quite  equal  to  any  of  them. — T. 

Magnolia  obovata. — This  Magnolia  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  last  of  the  early  flowering  section, 
for  the  Yulan  (M.  conspicua),  M.  Soulangeana,  and 
M.  stellata  are  all  past  their  best  before  the  blossoms 
of  this  make  their  appearance.  M.  obovata  does  not 
attain  to  tree-like  dimensions,  its  habit  being  more 
that  of  a  large  growing  shrub,  and  it  is  very  orna- 
mental when  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  colour 
the  flowers  are  purple  on  the  exterior,  and  whitish 
within,  but  they  do  not  open  sufficiently  to  show  the 
inside  of  the  bloom.  The  first  of  these  early  flower- 
ing Magnolias  to  open  is  M.  conspicua,  the  Chinese 
Lily  tree,  closely  followed  by  M.  Soulangeana,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Yulan  and 
M.  obovata.  Its  appearance  and  time  of  flowering 
would  certainly  suggest  that  such  was  its  origin,  for 
both  in  habit,  colour  of  blooms,  and  time  of  blossom- 
ing, it  is  about  midway  between  the  two.  In  any 
selection  of  these  early  flowering  Magnolias  two 
kinds  that  ought  certainly  to  be  included  are  the 
small  double-flowered  M.  stellata  and  the  flne  dark 
coloured  kind,  distributed  a  year  or  two  ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  under  the  name  of  M.  Soulangeana 
nigra.  The  easiest  of  increase  of  all  these  Magnolias 
is  M.  obovata,  and  propagated  from  layers  it  is  often 
used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  others.  M. 
obovata  is  also  knownunder  the  name  of  M. purpurea. 
— T.  

SHORT  NOTES.—TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


biircIcrH  Inckfl  up  with  I.ilao  and  C"pper-leaved  Beech.  At 
this  time  rf  the  year  they  have  a  very  g.ay  appearance.— 
Th()«.  B.  Field,  lifuhjfumth. 

•»*  Very  beautiful,  and  most  effective  at  this  season  o(  the 
year. — Ed. 


A  new  form  of  Butcher's  Brootn.— We  learn  from 
the  Riivim  Ilorticole  tliat  a  new  form  of  tliis,  producing  two 
fruits  instead  of  one,  has  been  found  by  M.  L.  Planchon.  If 
this  new  form  will  maintain  its  character  it  will  certainly  ba 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  thubberies. 

Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora). — We  have  two  large 
bushes  of  the  Urger  form  of  this  excellent  plant  growing  and 
flowering  freely  in  the  open  border;  both  plants  are  in  ex- 
posed situations  ;  they  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  circum. 
stances,  and  are  at  the  present  time  co/ered  with  their 
lovely  white  flowers. — T.  B,  F. 

The  Broom.— I  forward  you  sprays  of  the  different  col- 
oured Brooms.     We  have  them  all  growings  in  the  shrubbery 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 

A  COMPAKATIVELT  flowerless  May  has  made  the 
flowers  of  June  more  abundant  than  usual,  and  par- 
ticularly among  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  been 
so  retarded,  that  we  have  Lilacs  and  Laburnum 
mingling  with  Thorns  and  other  trees  that  in 
normal  seasons  succeed  the  flowering  of  earlier 
t  hings.  'What  with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Brooms, 
Spiralis,  Barberries,  every  well-planted  shrubbery  and 
plantation,  after  the  first  few  days  of  summer,  show 
a  most  lavish  display  of  colour.  The  commoner 
trees  and  shrubs  everybody  knows,  but  there  are 
many  others  that  rarely  find  their  way  into  ordinary 
gardens,  simply  because  they  arc  unknown  or  when 
planting  time  comes  are  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
The  following  are  a  few  now  in  full  bloom  that 
should  be  remembered  in  autumn  at  planting  time :  — 

White  Rose  Bkamble  (Rubus  deliciosus),  one 
of  the  Brambles  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  is  a 
shrub  of  marvellous  beauty  and  not  half  enough 
known,  although  it  has  been  often  written  about 
in  The  Garden  and  other  papers.  One  would 
scarcely  recognise  it  as  a  Bramble,  as  it  is  so  very  un- 
like the  prickly  bush  with  which  the  name  Bramble 
is  in  our  English  minds  associated.  In  fact, it  is  an 
insult  to  the  shrub  to  call  it  a  Bramble,  for  there  is 
not  even  a  Rose  more  beautiful.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  once  will  not  need  a  description  of  it,  as 
one  never  forgets  its  chaste  beauty  and  elegant 
growth.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  shape  to 
those  of  the  wild  Rose,  but  much  larger;  they  are 
white,  sweetly  scented,  and  borne  on  branches  tliat 
liold  themselves  out  in  a  most  graceful  way,  par- 
ticularly if  the  plant  is  growing  against  a  wall  and 
not  nailed  in  too  stiffly.  But  it  does  not  need  a 
wall,  as  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  North  American  shrub; 
at  the  same  time  a  wall  could  not  possibly  be  more 
beautifully  clothed  than  with  this  Bramble.  Readers 
of  The  Gaeden  may  remember  Mr.  Moon's  delight- 
ful drawing  of  this  shrub,  published  on  October  fl, 
1880.  It  shows  a  spray  of  the  shrub  just  as  one 
may  see  it  this  week  against  a  w.all  in  the  hardy 
plant  garden  at  Kew.  It  is  a  pity  that  nurserymen 
do  not  give  it  more  attention.  I  have  just  referred 
to  the  catalogues  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
nurserymen,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  yet  there 
are  lengthy  disquisitions  about  plants  that  are 
worthless  compared  with  this  Bramble.  If  people 
would  make  a  request  for  it  at  planting  time,  per- 
haps nurserymen  would  work  up  stocks. 

Pearl  Bcsii  (Exochorda  grandiflora). — This  is 
better  known  than  the  White  Rose  Bramble,  and 
one  may  buy  a  respectable  plant  of  it  for  eighteen 
pence.  But  in  this  case  there  is  some  misappre- 
hension, because  many  regard  it  as  a  tender  shrub, 
suitable  only  for  a  wall.  This  may  be  the  case  in 
the  cold  midland  districts  and  further  north,  but 
it  is  unquestionably  a  hardy,  fast-growing,  and 
lovely  shrub  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
south  of  it.  It  is  the  largest  flowered  of  all  the 
Spiraeas  (for,  in  fact,  it  is  a  Spirsea),  and  this 
week  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  imagin- 
able, as  the  tender  green  of  its  newly  expanded 
foliage  contrasts  well  with  the  long  drooping  spikes 
of  snow-white  blossoms.  It  grows  into  a  large  and 
densely  rounded  bush,  and  the  shoots,  being  slender, 
droop  slightly,  and  have  not  that  stiff  appearance 
that  other  shrubs  (Mock  Oranges,  for  instance) 
usually  !ha%'e.  Like  Rubus  deliciosus,  it  is  well 
adapted"  for  a  wall,  although,  as  before  re- 
marked, it  does  not  require  protection.  Such  a 
shrub  as  this  should  not  be  confined  to  botanic 
gardens,  or,  as  old  writers  used  to  say,  "  to  gardens 
of  the  curious,"  but  should  be  as  familiar  as  Mock 
Oranges  and  Lilacs. 

Me.xican  Oeanoe  Bloom  (Choisya  ternata).— 
Another  flower  of  the  week,  as  in  several  places  it 
is  covered  with  fragrant  white  flowers.  This  is 
really  a  wall  shrub  about  London,  and  even  with  wall 
protection  cannot  be  considered  hardy,  as  severe 


winters,  like  the  last,  damage  the  plants  con- 
siderably. There  is  a  large  specimen  of  it  against 
an  east  wall  at  Kew  that  attracts  attention  to  it 
by  the  fragrance  of  its  myriads  of  white  blossoms. 
There  is  not  a  better  substitute  for  Orange  Blossom 
than  this  Mexican  Choisya,  and  no  doubt  its  flowers 
have  done  duty  many  times  for  the  genuine  Orange 
Bloom.  It  is  a  shrub  of  the  highest  merit ;  its  luxu- 
riant evergreen  foliage  alone  makes  it  valuable,  and 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  forced  into  bloom  in  winter 
enhances  its  value.  It  is  just  the  plant  to  place 
against  a  sunny  wall  of  a  house  near  a  window. 

Jamesia  AMERICANA  is  almost  an  unknown  plant 
outside  the  botanical  garden,  although  it  has  been 
in  cultivation  many  years.  It  is  a  small-growing 
deciduous  shrub,  bearing  at  this  season  a  profusion 
of  small  pure  white  flowers,  and  the  leaves  being 
whitish,  the  whole  bush  has  a  distinct  appearance. 
There  is  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  full  bloom  at  Kew 
planted  with  the  Saxifrages,  as  it  is  a  member  of 
that  family.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  seems  to 
thrive  best  when  on  raised  rocky  mounds. 

NEVIU.SIA  ALABAMENSIS,  quite  a  newly-intro- 
duced  North  American  shrub,  is  beginning  to  de- 
velop its  true  character  at  Kew,  and  already  shows 
that  it  is  not  quite  such  a  worthless  plant  as  some 
considered  when  they  saw  it  in  a  small  state.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  pleasing  shrub  when  in  flower, 
elegant  in  growth,  and  distinct  from  all  others.  Its 
flowers  are  not  much  individually,  as  they  consist 
merely  of  a  tassel-like  tuft  of  stamens,  but  they  are 
borne"  in  such  numbers  that  each  spray  has  a 
feathery  appearance.  The  colour  is  a  greenish 
vellow,  reminding  one  of  some  of  the  Meadow  Rues. 
The  finest  plant  I  have  seen  of  it  is  that  now 
growing  against  an  east  wall.  It  is  now  in  full 
bloom.  Its  hardiness  is  doubtful,  but  wall  protec- 
tion seems  to  be  suflicient. 

White  Spanish  Broom  (Cytisus  albus)  is 
everywhere  a  charming  shrub  this  week,  large 
bushes  of  it  being  like  fountains  of  white  spray. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  in  growth  than  the 
White  Broom,  and  its  hardiness,  suitability  to  every 
soil  and  aspect,  renders  it  one  of  the  very  best 
hardy  shrubs  we  have  in  gardens.  Though  it  can- 
not be  called  uncommon,  one  wishes  that  it  was 
more  plentifully  planted  so  as  to  relieve  the 
monotonv  of  Laurel,  Privet,  Barberry,  and  other 
common  shrubs.  The  most  effective  place  to  plant 
the  White  Broom  is  at  the  point  of  a  group  of 
low  Evergreens,  so  that  the  long  wand-like  shoots 
may  overtop  them  and  fall  gracefully  on  all 
sides.  Another  beautiful  way  of  planting  it  is  in 
isolated  masses  on  the  lawn,  and  the  purity  of^  its 
flowers  may  be  brought  out  by  mixing  with  it  a 
plant  of  the  straw-coloured  C.  praicox  or  the  bright 
yellow  Broom  (C.  sooparius),  as  they  generally  flower 
together  and  harmonise  well.  If  you  have  a 
dry  bank  where  little  else  will  grow  clothe  it  with 
White  Broom  and  double  Gorse. 

Portuguese  Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris  lusi- 
tanica)  makes  a  beautiful  lawn  tree,  and  those  who 
hesitate  to  plant  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  other 
orchard  trees  because  they  look  out  of  place  on  lawns 
may  plant  this  Quince,  for  though  it  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  common  garden  Quince  it  is  much 
more  ornamental,  having  larger  flowers  and  fruit 
and  broader  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  now  are  in 
full  beauty,  are  cup-shaped,  fully  2|  inches  across, 
and  of  a  blush-pink  colour.  This  tree  may  be  found 
in  some  fruit-tree  nurseries,  but  it  must  be 
singled  out  from  the  common  sort  when  in  bloom, 
and  the  large  flowers  and  broad  foliage  are  charac- 
ters suflicient  to  distinguish  it.  In  some  nurseries 
it  is  preferred  as  a  stock  for  Pears  on  account  of 
its  more  vigorous  constitution.  It  is  not  such  a 
productive  fruit-bearer  as  the  smaller-fruited  com- 
mon sort,  and  that  is  why  it  is  not  often  seen. 

W.   GOLDEING. 


Daphne  Fioniana.— This  is  a  very  desirable 
evergreen  species  of  Daphne,  forming  a  compact, 
much-branched  bush,  a  yard  or  so  high,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  dark  green  Box-like  leaves.  At  all  sea- 
sons it  forms  a  very  ornamental  evergreen  shrub,  and 
just  now  the  terminal  clusters  of  pretty  pink  bios- 
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soms,  with  which  the  plant  is  thickly  studded,  are 
very  attractive.  Like  those  o£  most  of  its  allies,  the 
blooms  of  this  are  agreeably  scented.  This  Daphne 
succeeds  best  in  a  cool  stifflsh  soil,  and  where  slightly 
shaded  from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  Another 
species  of  Daphne,  viz.,  D.  pontica,  is  now  at  its  best, 
and  though  the  blossoms  cannot  claim  to  be  showy 
(being  of  a  greenish  hue),  yet  their  curious  shape, 
the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne,  and  their 
agreeable  perfume,  are  all  points  in  their  favour. 
This  kind  will  succeed  as  well  as  most  shrubs  under 
the  drip  of  trees. — H.  P. 


To   THE  EdITOK   of   THE   GARDEN. 

Sir, — Mr.  Miller  uses  strong  language,  and  his 
attempt  to  justify  his  so  doing  is  more  creditable 
to  his  ingenuity  than  to  his  accuracy.  Thus, 
he  says  that  any  statement  that  "  most  of  the 
names  are  inventions"  is  "a  downright  and  ma- 
lignant falsehood."  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
is  easily  settled.  On  page  2  of  Mr.  Miller's  book, 
the  first  full  page,  there  are  117  names.  Of  these 
about  half  are  translations,  adaptations,  or  "  inven- 
tions." Such,  for  example,  are  "  Michaux's  White 
Alder"  for  Clethra  Michauxi ;  "Fetid  Aloe"  for 
Aloe  foetida ;  "  Panicled  White  Alder  "  for  Clethra 
paniculata ;  and  others.  Better  examples  will  be 
.found  under  the  headings  Crocus,  Stonecrop,  Star- 
wort,  and  the  like.  By  interpolating  two  little 
words,  Mr.  Miller  has  given  my  general  statement  a 
personal  application.  "  The  names  are  no  inven- 
tions of  mine,"  he  says.  I  never  said  they  were.  I 
said  they  were  "  inventions,"  and  so  they  are. 

Mr.  Miller  complains  thnt  I  say  the  local  names 
"seem  largely  taken  from  'The  Dictionary  of  English 
Plant-Names.'"  This  again  is  true;  and  he  has  even 
followed  us  in  the  mistake  by  which  we  make 
"  Aifadil "  synonymous  with  "  Daifodil."  Mr.  Miller 
is  cautious  in  saying  that  "nearly  all"  the  names 
"were  taken  from  sources"  open  to  both  of  us.  It 
.was  to  the  names  which  were  not  taken  from  such 
sources  that  my  remark  referred.  On  page  1  of 
Mr.  Miller's  book  are  Adderspit,  Adder's  Fern,  Ad- 
der's-flower,  Adder's-meat,  and  Agleaf.  Will  Mr. 
Miller  tell  me  where  these  can  be  found  in  print, 
save  in  our  book — and  his  ?  Others,  such  as  Adam's 
Flannel  and  Adam's  Spear,  are  extracted  by  us  from 
glossaries  and  out-of-the-way  books.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Miller  may  have  himself  consulted  these  at  first- 
hand, but  I  am,  I  think,  justified  in  doubting  this. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  go  further  into  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  not  wish  to  tre.spass  unduly  on  your 
space.     I  will  conclude  with  two  remarks. 

When  Mr.  Miller's  book  appeared  (in  1SS5)  it  was 
noticed  in  the  Joiinial  of  Jiotany,  and  a  copy  of  the 
review  was  sent  to  Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  not  until  now  that  he  has  noticed  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  therein  made.  If  Mr.  Miller  will  refer 
me  to  the  sources  whence  he  obtained  the  names 
Adderspit,  Adder's  Fern,  Adder's-flower,  Adder's- 
meat,  Ag-leaf,  Ail-weed,  Alpine,  Amber  (sweet),  and 
many  more  which  I  am  ready  to  .specify,  I  will 
modify  or  retract  my  charge.  Until  he  does  so,  I 
repeat  it  with  as  much  emphasis  as  possible;  and  I 
withdraw  the  word  "seem,"  and  say  that  the  names 
of  British  plants  "are"  largely  taken  from  the 
dictionary  compiled  by  Mr.  Holland  and  myself. 

Mr.  Miller  considers  our  title  inappropriate.  He 
can  hardly  have  forgotten,  however,  that  he  appro- 
priated it  for  his  own  work,  on  the  first  page  of 
which  it  still  stands.  Mr.  Miller's  book  was  also 
announced  and  advertised  under  our  title — a  mis- 
take courteously  remedied  by  the  publisher  as  soon 
as  his  attention  was  called  to  it. — Jambs  Britten. 

*^*  It  is  rery  cool  of  .V/:  Briiten  to  say  such 
names  as  "Jlii^/ioux's  ^\7^ite  Alder"  are  "inren- 
tions''  Tliey  are  nothing  of  tlie  Itind !  We  may 
safely  leave  Mr.  Miller  to  deal  with  Mr.  -Britten's 
ansn'er  to  Jiis  charye,  hut  his  talk  of  playiarism 
deserves  a  few  words.  Assuminy  for  a  moment  it  is 
true  as  reyards  sueli  names  as  he  cites,  it  is  reyret- 
tahle  to  see  a  man  derated  to  scienec,  and.  a  paid 
servant  of  the  puhlic  in  our  .Xational  Museum,  stun/) 
to  charye  an,  author  with  playiarism,  as  reyanl.s 
mords  as  much  the  property  of  all  as  is  the  multipli- 
datiml  tabu.    It  may  he  Tieeessary  to  state  that  Mr. 


Miller's  hook  yires  the  iiamet:  of  yarden  and  culti- 
vated plants,  and,  instead  of  "  most  of,  the  names 
heiny  inventions,"  as  Mr.  Britten  mi/jusily  asserts  in 
the  preface  to  his  book,  they  are  yathered  from  stan- 
dard yardemny  hiohs  since  these  beyan  to  he  'puh- 
lishcd  in.  Enyland. — Ed. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


FLORISTS'  TULIPS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  held  its  Jubilee 
Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford  on  June  4,  and  a  far 
better  exhibition  than  was  generally  expected 
resulted.  By  way  of  making  it  a  jubilee  celebration 
the  prizes  had  been  considerably  augmented,  and 
growers  put  forth  every  effort  in  oi'der  to  neutralise 
as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  late  season,  and 
to  have  as  good  a  representation  of  flowers  as 
possible.  To  those  who  are  specially  interested  in 
the  Tulip  an  exhibition  of  this  character  has  very 
great  attractions,  and  growers,  large  and  small, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  counties  in  which 
Tulips  are  grown,  more  especially  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire.  Those  who  expected — 
judging  from  the  character  of  the  season — to  see 
the  Tulip  poorly  represented  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  a  large  display,  many  of  the  flowers 
pure,  well  marked,  and  brightly  coloured.  To  the 
outside  public  the  florist's  Tulip  must  be  a  puzzle, 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  feathered  and 
flamed  flowers,  and  not  understanding  that  the 
pretty  breeders  are  merely  Tulips  in  the  seedling 
and  transitory  state.  But  the  growers  scan  them 
with  real  satisfaction,  and  discuss  their  merits 
warmly.  The  principal  class  was  for  twelve  blooms, 
two  feathered  and  two  flamed  in  each  class,  of 
bizarres,  roses,  and  bybloemens,  and  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, who  had  the  following  in  fine  character : 
Bizarres,  feathered — Commander  and  Royal  Sove- 
reign ;  bizarres,  flamed — Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Orion  ;  roses,  feathered — Nanny  Gibson  and  Annie 
McGregor ;  roses,  flamed — Mabel  and  Mrs.  Lea ; 
bybloemens,  feathered  —  Friar  Tuck  and  Mrs. 
Cooper ;  bybloemens,  flamed — Talisman  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  Mr.  James  Thurston,  Albany, 
Cardift',  was  second,  also  with  good  blooms.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Horner  also  had  the  best  six,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Manchester,  being 
second.  Beside  the  foregoing  classes  there  were 
several  others  for  broken  or  rectified  flowers.  It  is 
customary  on  these  occasions  to  select  the  best 
feathered  and  the  best  flamed  flowers  in  the  show, 
and  term  them  the  premier  blooms.  The  best 
feathered  flower  was  a  seedling  bybUemen,  shown 
by  Mr.  Alderman  WooUey,  a  noted  grower  of  Stock- 
port; the  best  flamed  flower,  bizarre  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  shown  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 

The  pretty  shaded  and  self-coloured  breeder 
Tulips — representing  the  transitory  state  of  the 
seedling  before  it  rectifies — are  always  attractive, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  handsomest 
breeders  in  point  of  colour  always  break  into  the 
finest  feathered  or  flamed  flowers.  A  poor  ugly 
breeder  will  sometimes  be  transformed  into  a  broken 
flower  of  surpassing  merit.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner 
also  had  the  best  six  breeders,  staging  fine  and 
clear  blooms  of  bizarres  Ariosto  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  ;  roses  Miss  B.  Coutts  and  Thomas 
Parker ;  bybkcmens  Alice  Grey  and  Glory  of 
Stakehill;  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  of  Royston,  was  second. 
The  best  breeder  Tulip,  selected  as  the  premier 
bloom,  was  bizarre  William  Lea,  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Woolfenden. 

The  Tulip  season  this  year  is  one  of  the  latest 
known  for  some  time  past.  One  of  the  most  popular 
shows  in  Cheshire  is  fixed  for  June  17,  four  days 
later  than  any  previous  fixture;  in  1811  this  exhibi- 
tion was  held  on  May  21.  R.  D. 


A  late  season. — A  Covent  Garden  salesman 
said,  the  other  day,  "  we  are  three  weeks  late,"  and 
I  duuLit  if  tluit  statement  much  exaggerates  the 
tardiness  of  the  season.  I  am  always  able  to  accu- 
rately gauge  the  forwardness  of  the  season  by  our 


Strawberries  in  cold  frames.  In  a  general  way  the 
first  fruit  is  ripe  in  them  in  the  last  week  in  May. 
This  year  we  shall  not  gather  from  them  by  the 
middle  of  June,  unless  we  get  some  very  hot  wea- 
ther. Some  years  ago  I  remember  gathering  ripe 
Strawberries  in  the  open  on  May  20.  This  year  the 
earliest  berries  are  only  just  set.  It  will  be  far  into 
July  before  the  field  crops  can  come  in.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  much  less  quantity  of 
soft  fruit  come  into  Covent  Garden  in  June  this 
year  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  period.  The 
Strawberry  crop  will  this  year  be  very  heavy,  and 
the  early  gatherings  will  probably  sell  at  good  prices, 
but  for  the  main  bulk,  growers  must  be  prepared  for 
a  low  figure.  Last  year  the  price  per  ton  for  fruit 
for  preserving  was  a  third  lower  than  in  preceding 
years,  which  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  the  enor- 
mous breadths  that  have  been  planted  within  the 
last  few  years. — J.  C.  B. 


RAIDS  ON  WILD  FLOWERS. 

I  DID  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  when  I  first 
wrote  on  this  subject  that  I  did  not  think  our  wild 
flowers  were  raided  upon  by  the  public  when  visit- 
ing those  places  of  public  resort  where  no  kind  of 
supervision  was  exercised,  because  I  have  seen  such 
things  myself  and  protested  against  them  in  The 
Garden  long  ago,  but  I  do  say  that  when  such 
raids  are  made  and  such  wholesale  destruction 
worked  in  private  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  as 
has  lately  been  described  in  The  Garden,  those 
responsible  for  the  care  of  such  places  are  more  to 
blame  than  the  visitors.  Such  vandalism  can  be 
prevented  easily,  and  such  complaints  as  we  have 
lately  read  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  in 
any  case  for  depriving  the  public  of  the  privilege 
given  by  many  proprietors,  and  enjoyed  by  visitors. 
Only  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  many 
people  from  the  towns  enjoying  themselves  under 
such  circumstances  can  estimate  the  value  of  the 
boon  to  them.  During  the  past  Whit  week  the  parks 
here  have  been  crowded  every  day  by  visitors  from 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other  Yorkshire  towns 
without  a  single  case  of  misbehaviour  being  re- 
ported. Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  injury  to 
trees  or  flowers  is  not  permitted.  Short  of  that,  the 
people  are  encouraged  to  enjoy  themselves.  I  fear 
some  of  your  correspondents  have  exaggerated  the 
matter.  When  I  read  "  D.  T.  F.'s "  account  of 
his  "  enormous "  attempt  at  wild  gardening,  and  of 
its  defeat  by  those  who  stole  the  plants  by  cartfuls, 
kc,  I  wondered  what  the  proprietors  of  such  parks 
as  Chatsworth,  and  gardens  like  those  at  Belvoir 
and  the  like,  would  think,  for  I  believe  no  other 
serious  attempt  at  wild  gardening  has  ever  been  de- 
feated in  the  same  lamentable  manner. — J.  S.  W. 

*jf*  This  is  all  we  can  publish  on  the  matter.  The 
nuisance,  where  it  exists,  should  be  stopped  in  any 
way  that  may  be  most  effective  in  the  locality.  It 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  all  if  the  charms  of  our 
beautiful  private  places  were  destroyed  in  the  brutal 
way  described.  Even  in  public  gardens  and  parks 
this  destruction  has  to  be  prevented,  otherwise  they 
would  soon  arrive  at  the  desert  state. — Ed. 

Rhododendron  Mrs.  Isaac  Davles.  —  We  send 
tru.sses  of  our  new  hardy  Rhododendron,  for  which  we  cfin 
at  least  cUim  the  merit  of  novelty.  The  foliage  ts  handsome, 
the  plant  of  bushy  habit,  and,  in  common'  with  most  light 
coloured  Rhododendrons,  is  very  hardy.  The  Rhododen- 
drons are  blooming  well  with  us  this  year. — Messrs.  Isaac 
Davies  ANn  Son,  Oimskirk,  Lancashire. 

*,^*  Very  distinct,  compact  truss  of  smallish  flowers,  the 
upper  petals  richly  blotched  with  deep  purplish  crimson  on  a 
pale  rose  ground. — Ed. 

Names  of  plants.— -4.  W.  W.,  WiihU  a,ctn.  —  Tha 
]\laHle\' dlia  nvunbers  were  loose,  and  the  flowers  much 
shrivelled  ;  the  large  flower  appears  to  be  M.  amibilislineata; 
3,  a    good    var.    of   Odontoglossum    Liudleyanum  ;    4,   O. 

Alexandrie. U'.    B.—\.    Saxifraga  longifolia  ;  2,  Papaver 

nudicaule;  3,  AspUnium  Adiantumnigruni. llotmlot.—l, 

Dendrobium  Parish! ;    2.  Cypripedium  concolnr ;    3,   Colax 

jugosus. a.  ie)iiw.c.— Pyruspinnatifida R  C— Primula 

sikkimensis. .1/.,  S'Jwf/iam)>^on. —Geranium phteura.Spirsea 

hypericifolia. J.  H.  P.— .\simina  trilolm. J.,  Soi'thamp- 

ton.— I,  Odontoglossum  hystrix  ;  2,  Bolbophyllum  Lobbi ;  3, 

Ornithidium    coccineum ;    4,    Coilogyne    Masaangeana. 

/.  F.,  Shejiield. — 1,  Bratnea  insignis  ;  2,  Jlcnisciura  simplex  ; 
3,  Didyniochlrena  Innulata  :  4,  Gymnogramma  microphylla. 

G.  ir.,  i.f(/5.— 1,  Gymnogramma  Pearcei;  2,  Nothoclajna 

Ijevis ;  3,  Diplazium  lanceum. L.  A.  7.- Scilla  campanulata 

maxima  ;  send  another  specimen  of  the  other  plant. A/ion. 

— Tlie  Snowy  Mespilus  (Amelanchier  Uotryapium). 
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"  lORKSHIREMAN." 

THE  TUFTED  CYPRESS. 

(CUPRESSUS  TOBULOSA.) 

Having  had  to  remove,  but,  I  must  add,  rather  re- 
luctantly, an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  above 
tree,  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  hard,  deep 
purplish  brown  and  beautifully  grained  wood,  as 
well  as  the  large  size  to  which  the  tree  had  attained 
in  thirty-five  years.  The  specimen  under  considera- 
tion was  one  of  two  that  had  been  planted  for  gar- 
den ornamentation,  and  it  had  attained  to  a  height 
of  4:i  feet,  with  a  straight  and  well-branched  stem 
that  girthed  just  3  feet  1  inch  at  a  couple  of  yards 
from  the  ground — no  bad  dimensions  for  a  Cypress 
of  thirty-five  years'  growth. 

Few  trees  are  better  adapted  for  planting  where 
space  is  rather  confined  than  the  tree  in  question, 
and  being  in  every  sense  of  the  word  highly 
ornamental,  is  thus  of  great  value  for  lawn  or 
garden  decoration ;  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of 
Cypresses,  there  is  no  other  so  beautiful  as  the 
above — its  easy,  though  columnar,  habit  of  growtli, 
slender  branchlets,  and  bright  glauco\is  foliage  being 
all  desirable  acquisitions  that  arc,  perhaps,  not  so 
nicely  blended  in  any  other  member  of  the  family 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  tufted  Cypress  is  usually  classed  as  a 
semi-hardy  tree,  and  one  to  be  coddled  in  some 
shady,  warm  noolc  of  our  gardens  and  grounds. 
Although  a  few  specimens  did  succumb  to  the 
intense  frost  of  the  winters  of  18IJ0-(>1  and  186G-67, 
yet  many  remained  uninjured,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  where  trees  were  killed  outright,  the  cause 
might  be  traced  to  the  unsuitable  positions  in 
which  they  were  placed,  low-lying  and  well-sheltered 
places  being  chosen  in  which  to  place  this  lover  of 
high  and  dry  ground  and  a  cool,  breezy  situation. 
Throughout  Scotland  generally,  but  particularly 
along  the  western  coast,  this  tree  has,  after  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  been  found  to  be  well  suited  for  planting, 
but  particularly  in  high-lying  gro\ind,  and  generally 
away  from  the  sea  coast.  In  Perthshire  I  have  seen 
some  grand  specimens  of  this  Cypress,  the  clear, 
bracing  atmosphere  and  intense  winter  cold  seem- 
ing, from  their  healthy  appearance,  to  indicate  that 
under  such  conditions  they  were  quite  at  home. 
In  Carnarvonshire  we  have  many  trees  35  feet  high 
and  upwards,  and  I  cannot  remember  during  my 
sojourn  here  having  seen  a  single  plant  either  killed 
outright  or  injured  by  frost.  In  the  "  Pinetum 
Britannicum"  it  is  stated  regarding  this  Cypress 
that  at  Eastnor  Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  those  at 
300  feet  to  350  feet  above  sea-level  were  killed,  while 
on  the  higher  ground,  350  feet  to  GOO  feet  above 
the  sea,  they  were  only  slightly  injured. 

In  planting  Cupressus  toralosa  it  may  therefore 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  not  to  jjlace  it  in  low-lying 
damp  ground  and  where  it  is  too  much  sheltered, 
for  experience  has  proved  pretty  clearly  that  this 
handsome  tree  succeeds  best  where  the  wind 
is  allowed  to  play  freely  around  it,  and,  as  a 
rule,  in  high-lying  inland  situations.  Soil  would 
not  seem  to  be  a  factor  of  great  moment  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  Cypress,  at  least  judging  from 
the  specimens  here,  for  they  are  growing  in  stiff 
loam  nearly  approaching  clay,  in  good  loam  on  an 
open  sandy  subsoil,  and  in  almost  pure  gTavel,  the 
two  latter  classes,  however,  suiting  it  best  and  pro- 
ducing the  largest  and  healthiest  trees.  The 
branches,  which  are  thickly  produced,  have  a  de- 
cided upward  tendency,  but  are,  nevertheless,  not 
painfully  so,  as  is  the  case  with  some  Conifers,  for 
the  tufted  branchlets,  with  their  easy-arranged 
foliage,  deprive  it  entirely  of  the  fasfigiate  appear- 
ance that  characterises  not  a  few  of  our  Conifers 
The  cones,  which  are  produced  iu  great  abundance 
and  iu  dense  clusters,  are  about  an  inch  long,  glo- 
bular, and  composed  of  about  ten  scales.  There  are 
usually  seventy  seeds  in  each  cone.  As  before 
stated,  the  timber  is  hard,  close  grained,  and  fibrous, 
of  a  pleasing  purplish  yellow  colour,  and  very  fra- 
grant, the  latter  being  noticeable  even  when  felling 
the  trees. 


This  tree  has  been  designated  by  some  writers  the 
Bhotan  Cypress,  but  it  is  open  to  question  if  it  de- 
serves the  name,  for  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  it  is  a 
rare  plant  in  the  Himalayas,  and  is  apparently  con- 
fined to  the  western  side  of  the  range.  It  was  first 
discovered  bv  Hamilton  in  1SII2,  and  introduced  by 
Dr.  Wallich  in  1S21. 

Seeds  have  been  freely  produced  on  tlie  trees  at 
Penrhyn  and  young  plants  successfully  raised,  the 
latter  requiring  neitlier  great  patience  nor  an  extra 
amount  of  attention.  A.  D.  Webster. 


PLANTING  FOR  UTILITY  AND  ORNAMENT. 

I  HAVE  always  considered  it  practicable  to  plant  a 
permanent  undergrowth  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  to  serve  either  as  screens  near  or 
away  from  a  mansion  or  cover  for  game,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ensure  a  free  growth  of  profitable  and 
ornamental  timber. 

In  one  instance  I  have  planted  in  masses  what  I 
intended  to  be  the  permanent  trees  which  were  to 
form  a  screen  to  shut  out  some  unsightly  buildings. 
The  kinds  of  trees  planted  for  the  purpose  were 
chiefly  Oaks,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  and  Elms.  Then 
others  of  the  same  kinds,  but  of  smaller  size,  were 
planted  between  them  by  way  of  filling  up  the 
spaces  until  the  principal  trees  begin  to  extend  their 
branches,  when  the  supernumerary  trees  are  to  be 
taken  out  in  two,  three,  or  four  years  to  plant  again 
as  single  trees,  or  in  groups,  hedgerows,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  wanted,  as 
they  will  be  suitably  prepared  for  such  purposes, 
otherwise  they  nmst  be  cut  down  or  taken  out  before 
they  injure  the  permanent  trees.  The  other  spaces 
should  be  filled  up  with  Beech  and  Hornbeam, 
which,  when  headed  down,  generally  retain  their 
foliage  through  the  winter  months,  when  such  thick 
cover  is  most  wanted.  Such  plants  for  undergrowth 
I  take  care  to  divest  of  their  leading  upright  shoots 
at  from  4  feet  to  (>  feet  or  7  feet  high,  according  to 
their  appearance  and  effect  with  the  side  branches 
of  the  intended  permanent  trees.  Divesting  them 
of  their  upright  aspiring  shoots  prevents  them 
from  injuring  the  permanent  trees,  and  increases 
their  lateral  or  side  branches,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
permanent  undergrowth.  This  work  should  be 
attended  to  for  a  few  years  to  prevent  them  acquir- 
ing fresh  leaders,  which  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to  do. 

At  the  base  of  the  permanent  trees  I  planted 
young  Hollies,  either  common  or  variegated,  for 
future  effect,  at  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  from  the  stem, 
with  the  head  leaning  towards  it,  to  allow  for  the 
increase  of  the  trunk  or  stem,  as  well  as  to  form  a 
surer  mark  than  any  other  I  could  think  of  to  know 
the  permanent  trees  by.  Then  round  the  outsides 
of  the  belt  and  occasionally  in  the  interior,  I  planted 
Spruce  and  Silver  Firs  and  Scotch  Pines,  each  kind 
by  themselves  in  groups  or  masses,  as  it  were  ;  the 
Firs  being  from  4  feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  taking 
special  care  to  shorten  the  leading  upright  shoot,  or 
break  out  the  central  leading  bud  of  the  upright 
shoot,  at  the  desired  height;  also  to  shorten  or 
break  out  the  leading  bud  of  the  side  branches, 
where  necessary,  to  thicken  the  growth,  and  prevent 
it  getting  out  of  bounds  and  destroying  or  injur- 
ing the  fences.  Scotch  Pines  should  be  planted 
principally  at  or  near  the  outside,  as  they  do  not 
endure  under  the  shade  so  long  as  the  Spruce  and 
Silver  Firs.  In  front  of  this  belt,  viz.,  the  side  most 
in  view,  were  planted  various  kinds  of  evergreen, 
deciduous,  and  variegated  dwarf  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  ;  at  least  to  be  kept  dwarf  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  effect  of  the  permanent  forest  trees  iu  the  back- 
ground, as  well  as  more  efliectually  to  ensure  the 
main  object,  an  effectual  j^erraanent  blind,  not  for- 
getting embellishment  as  well.  Although  I  have 
recommended  Beech  and  Hornbeam  for  under-o.over, 
I  would  prefer  common  Hollies,  common  Laurels, 
Rhododendrons,  or  other  suitable  Evergreens,  which 
will  endure  under  the  drip  and  shade  of  other  trees, 
but  they  are  of  such  slow  growth  at  first,  and  are, 
besides^  dearer,  and  not  so  easily  procured  as  the 
Beech  and  Hornbeam.  At  any  rate,  the  Evergreens 
should  be  planted  at  the  first  making  of  the  planta- 


tions, and,  as  they  get  up,  the  Beech  and  Hornbeam 
could  be  removed  if  thought  desirable  ;  but  in  each 
case  attention  must  be,  for  several  years,  regularly 
paid  to  divesting  them  of  their  aspiring  shoots,  and 
occasionally  shortening  some  of  the  side  branches 
to  prevent  too  much  straggling  and  to  ensure  the 
permanent  undergrowth.  I  will  just  observe  that 
Beech  and  Hornbeam  are  best  adapted,  in  distant 
high  exposed  situations,  for  permanent  undergrowth 
in  narrow  belts  or  clumjjs,  and  Evergreens  nearer 
home  in  more  sheltered  places. 

By  following  up  this  jilan  for  a  few  years,  we  can 
ensure  a  permanent  close  and  thick  undergrowth  of 
evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the 
most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  profitable  forest 
trees,  instead  of  those  unsightly  naked  plantations, 
open  at  bottom,  with  nearly  valueless  timber  trees, 
.so  frequently  to  be  seen  ;  which  plantations,  with 
a  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  might  be  made 
both  profitable  and  ornamental  at  the  same  time. 
But,  alas  !  gentlemen  do  not  see  this  ;  or,  at  least, 
they  will  not  pursue  it,  too  often,  I  fear,  from  the 
causes  I  have  previously  hinted  at. 

I  could  say  umch  more  on  this  subject,  and  on 
that  of  pruning  and  training  hedgerow  timber  trees, 
but  more  particularly  single  evergreen  trees,  or 
masses  of  evergreen  trees  in  noblemen's  or  gentle- 
men's parks,  with  accompanying  undergrowth  for 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  trees  —  such  parks 
being  generally  very  deficient  in  these  n^spects,  and 
having  rather  a  dreary  effect  iu  winter  without 
these  accompanying  embellishments,  when  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  ornamented  with  only  de- 
ciduous trees.  W.  B. 


SOIL  EXHAUSTION  BY  TREE  ROOTS. 

One  would  suppose  it  unnecessary  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  essential  to  have  trees  well  furnished 
with  strong  and  healthy  branches  to  the  ground, 
whether  planted  as  shelter-belts,  screens,  or  speci- 
mens on  lawns  ;  instead  of  this,  however,  they  are 
too  often  allowed  to  remain  with  their  roots  engaged 
in  a  life  and  death  effort  to  extract  the  requisite 
food  and  water  from  the  soil,  which,  through  having 
had  to  feed  three  times  the  number  it  was  capable 
of  sustaining,  in  the  end  becomes  so  exhausted  that 
the  whole  of  the  lower  branches  perish  and  become 
not  alone  unsightly,  but  absolutely  useless  for  the 
purpose  intended.  And  if  we  come  to  the  internal 
part  of  the  grounds,  where  this  very  common  course 
is  followed,  the  condition  of  the"  trees  is  usually 
much  the  same  as  that  of  those  on  the  outer  por- 
tion, often  not  showing  a  single  fairly-grown  ex- 
ample that  gives  promise  of  continuing  in  a  healthy 
state  to  anything  approaching  its  allotted  time; 
such  trees,  owing  to  their  position,  are  often  held 
in  high  estimation  by  their  owners,  who,  by  their 
unwillingness  to  part  with  any,  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  a  state  that  will  inevitably  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  whole.  They  seem  unable  to  see 
that  the  earth  can  no  more  sustain  two  plants  where 
one  requires  all  the  nutriment  present  than  it  can 
feed  two  animals  confined  on  a  space  only  large 
enough  for  one.  The  two  cases  are  analogous  ;  but 
trees  do  not  show  the  positive  effects  of  starvation 
so  soon  as  animals  do.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  half  of  any  given  number  of  trees,  especially 
when  occupying  positions  from  which  they  can  ill 
be  spared,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  double  the 
quantity  existing  under  conditions  wherein  their 
food  requirements  are  so  far  insufficient  as  to  lead 
to  their  gradual,  but  certain  destruction. 

Nothing  less  than  sufficient  room  for  the  branches 
of  a  tree  from  infancy,  and  a  corresponding  space 
of  ground  unoccupied  by  the  roots  of  other  trees, 
can  secure  a  healthy  condition  for  the  full  period  of 
its  existence,  yet  it  is  suqjrising  the  efforts  which 
trees  are  capable  of  making  in  order  to  repair  the 
injuries  which  they  have  suffered  when  the  causes 
by  which  they  have  been  affected  are  removed,  and 
in  most  cases  even  where  they  give  unmistakable 
signs  of  suffering  from  insufficient  food  through 
overcrowding.  If  the  number  be  reduced  so  as  to 
afford  those  remaining  a  chance  of  succeeding,  they 
very  soon  show  the  benefit  done  them  ;  and  by  these 
means,  which  rarely  fail,  tmless  in  cases  in  which 
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decay  has  gone  too  far,  large  numbers  of  trees  that 
have" got  past  their  best  would  be  so  far  invigorated 
as  to  attain  and  keep  in  fair  condition  for  many 
years.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  of  trees  in 
pleasure  grounds,  such  as  those  under  considera- 
tion, a  great  portion  have  their  roots  wholly  in 
soil,  the  Grass  being  kept  continuously  mown 
without  anything  to  counterbalance  the  impoverish- 
ing effects  until  the  whole  is  as  poor  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  it  to  become,  and  with  no  opportunity  of 
much  being  done  that  would  strengthen  their  roots; 
if  they,  in  addition,  occupy  the  ground  in  too  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  the  evil  is  very  much  in- 
tensified. 

Where  shrubs  are  grown  over  the  roots  of  the 
trees  new  soil  and  manure  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
afford  a  good  deal  of  assistance  can  be,  and  fre- 
quently are,  applied  with  considerable  eiiect,  but  the 
shrubs' with  their  roots  near  the  top  are  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  manure  and  derive  the  greatest 
benefit,  especially  in  the  case  of  many  species  of 
deciduous  trees.  It  is  to  judicious  thinning  that  I 
would  point  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  the 
preservation  of  trees  in  the  places  I  have  alluded 
to.    The  subiect  is  worth  consideration. 

T.  B. 


PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
necessity  for  pmning  forest  trees  and  the  season  at 
which  such  operations  should  be  carried  out.  But 
undoubtedly  the  weight  of  authority  is  favourable 
to  early  summer  pruning.  The  month  of  June  is 
strongly  recommended,  because  at  that  time  the 
wounds  heal  up  much  quicker  than  during  July  or 
August,  when  the  motion  of  the  sap  becomes  slower. 
/  it  should  be  a  standing  rule  with  the  pruner 
that  no  wound  remains  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  If 
the  aim  of  the  owner  of  woodlands  was  confined  to 
the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wood  upon 
a  given  area  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  it  is 
questionable  whether  pruning  of  any  kind  should 
be  executed;  for  every  branch  cut  away  from  a  tree 
lessens  the  quantity  of  foliage  presented  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore decreases  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  the  formation  of  wood,  of  which  carbon  is 
the  main  constituent.  But  where  the  object 
in  view  is  the  growth  of  straight,  lengthy, 
clean,  and  sound  timber,  thinning  and  pruning 
must  commence  soon  after  planting  and  continue 
until  the  trees  attain  considerable  proportions.  By 
■thick  planting,  early  thinning,  and  careful  stopping 
of  rambling  shoots  or  rival  leaders,  pruning  will 
seldom  be  necessary  except  in  the  removal  of  injured 
branches.  But  as  the  growth  of  a  tree  is  slow,  and 
he  who  plants  seldom  lives  to  train  up  his  trees  to 
maturity,  pruning  in  an  advanced  stage  of  their 
growth  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  lessen  the  evils 
resulting  from  early  neglect. 

Trees  differ  so  much  in  habit  and  in  their  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  the 
soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  for  their 
management  in  this  respect. .  Those  trees  meant  to 
form  large  and  good  timber  should  never  at  any 
stage  of  their  growth  be  suffered  to  become  too 
much  crowded,  nor  over-topped  or  whipped  by  their 
nurses,  and  as  they  rise  they  should  be  allowed 
sufficient  space  to  enable  them  to  develop  well- 
proportioned  heads,  equal  in  length  to  form  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  height  of  the  entire  tree. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  preserving 
a  complete  canopy  of  foliage  overhead  the  moisture 
is  retained  in  the  soil,  the  stems  rise  rapidly,  and 
the  formation  of  side  branches  is  retained. 

The  advantages  of  early  pruning  are  nowhere 
more  observable  than  in  young  plantations  of  Oak 
and  Spanish  Chestnut.  Two  years  after  planting 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  a  considerable 
number  of  the  young  trees  hide-bound  and  becoming 
distorted  in  their  growth.  Such,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, seldom  or  never  attain  to  the  size  of  timber 
trees.  But  if  cut  over  with  a  clean  section  within 
2  inches  of  the  ground  they  will  push  forward 
vigorously  during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 


By  rubbing  off  all  but  two  of  the  strongest  shoots 
in  June  or  July,  and  allowing  these  to  grow  on 
together  until  the  following  March,  and  then  out- 
ing out  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  afterwards  keep- 
ing the  other  single  upon  the  stub,  a  vigorous  growth 
may  be  ensured,  which  will  in  a  few  years  far  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  uncut  trees.  A  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  Forsyth,  who,  the 
second  year  after  planting  a  bed  of  Oaks,  headed 
down  one-half  and  left  the  other  to  grow  naturally. 
In  giving  an  account  of  their  progress  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  states  that  one  of  the  plants  thus  cut 
over  was  18  feet  high  and  15  inches  in  circumference 
at  (5  inches  from  the  ground,  while  the  largest  of 
the  uncut  ones  was  only  bh  feet  high  and  about 
4  inches  in  circumference. 

But,  while  recommending  the  early  and  careful 
pruning  of  forest  trees,  I  would  not  be  considered 
an  advocate  of  the  excessive  lopping  and  pruning 
introduced  by  Pontey,  and  so  ruthlessly  carried  on 
by  his  successors,  who  looked  upon  and  spoke  of 
the  branches  of  trees  as  being  merely  "  robbers  of 
the  stems."  To  produce  lengthy  timber,  every 
branch  which  threatens  to  rival  the  leader  should 
be  shortened.  By  adopting  this  method  instead 
of  cutting  away  the  branch  entirely  the  trunk  is 
strengthened  by  the  sap  being  detained  in  its 
descent.  Timely  attention  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  heavy  prunings  at  any  stage  of  a  tree's 
growth.  The  pruner  should,  however,  be  conversant 
with  vegetable  physiology,  otherwise  that  twilight 
of  uncertainty  in  which  all  his  operations  are  per- 
formed may  lead  him  to  commit  grave  errors.  In 
close  plantations  the  destruction  of  the  lower 
branches  is  really  caused  by  the  exclusion  of 
light,  and  the  result  is  generally  unsoundness  of 
stem.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  so  extensively  in 
Canada  and  other  large  timber-producing  countries, 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  trees  grown 
under  such  circumstances  is  fit  for  exportation. 

The  whole  art  of  pruning  and  training  timber 
trees  lies  in  adopting  a  proper  mean  between  the 
two  extremes  of  cutting  away  the  branches  of  a  tree 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  May-pole 
in  the  one  case  and  that  of  a  dense  spreading  bush 
in  the  other.  A  severe  mutilation  of  the  head  of 
any  tree  must  for  a  long  time  paralyse  the  action  of 
its  roots,  and  on  this  account  the  heavy  pruning  of 
neglected  trees,  if  undertaken  at  all,  should  be  ex- 
tended over  two  or  three  seasons.  Deciduous  trees 
will  require  the  most  careful  training  in  order  to 
produce  sound  timber.  As  considerable  diificulty 
is  experienced  in  pruning  trees  of  a  resinous  kind 
without  injury  to  their  growth,  it  becomes  the  more 
necessary  to  plant  and  rear  them  in  close  order. 
The  lower  branches  under  these  circumstances  are 
soon  killed  back,  and  may  be  removed  so  that  the 
longitudinal  structure  of  the  bole  is  but  little  in- 
jured, as,  by  the  early  destruction  of  the  laterals, 
the  superincumbent  layers  of  wood  are  entirely  free 
from  knots.  Thus  it  happens  that  Fir  timber  grown 
in  close  plantations,  where  the  early  removal  of  the 
dead,  bolt-like  insertions  left  by  the  dead  branches 
is  attended  to,  becomes  the  most  valuable,  while 
single  trees,  from  their  coarseness  of  grain  and 
abundance  of  large  knots,  are  almost  worthless  to 
the  builder.  It  is  also  found  that  Ash  grown  in 
close  plantations  becomes  much  tougher  and  clearer 
in  the  grain. 

In  exposed  situations  both  the  praning  and  thin- 
ning of  trees  should  be  much  lighter  around  those 
margins  of  plantations  which  face  the  prevailing 
high  winds  of  the  district.  By  too  close  packing  it 
often  happens  that  only  the  face  of  the  very  outer- 
most trees  are  clothed  with  foliage,  so  that  any 
injury  to  one  of  these  admits  the  destructive  winds. 
This  "may  be  guarded  against  by  a  judicious  early 
thinning  of  such  margins,  so  as  to  secure  a  belt  of 
low-branched  trees.  A.  J.  B 


Preserving  timber. — Among  methods  which 
have  been  brought  forward  for  the  preservation  of 
bridge  timber  and  railroad  ties  is  one  which  sub- 
jects the  finished  timber  to  an  adequate  dry  heat, 
and  then  immerses  it  in  a  hot  bath  composed  of 
certain  proportions  of  asphalte  and  carbolic  acid. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  is  that,  on  cooling,  the 


solvent  of  the  asphalte  evaporates,  leaving  a  skin  of 
coating  of  asphalte  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  which 
resists  water  and  keeps  the  antiseptic  material 
fixed  securely  within  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The 
exterior  of  the  wood,  on  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
cess, presents  a  smooth  and  dark  surface  requiring 
no  paint. 

The  Birch,  is  capable  of  withstanding  a  much 
gi'eater  degree  of  cold  than  any  other  tree.  In  the 
Old  World  its  northern  limit  is  71"  upon  the  west, 
and  63"  upon  the  east  coast ;  in  America  its  northern 
limit  is  64"  upon  the  west,  and  .58°  upon  the  east. 
In  Germany,  the  highest  elevation  at  which  it  is 
found  is  5200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in 
Sweden  at  3900  feet;  and  in  Lapland  at  1722  feet. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  tree  decreases  in 
size  not  only  as  it  advances  towards  the  north,  but 
also  as  it  proceeds  southwards  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  native  region.  It  attains  its  highest  perfection 
and  greatest  height  in  Germany  and  Southern 
Sweden. 

Planting  waste  land.— It  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that  the  planting  of  waste  land  with  trees 
would  be  the  means  of  bestowing  a  great  benefit  on 
this  country  in  various  ways.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of  waste  and  almost  worthless  land,  so  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  that  could  be  made  most 
profitable  plantations,  and  the  owners  of  it  should 
not  allow  the  present  favourable  opportunity  to  pass 
without  adding  largely  to  the  area  under  forest 
trees  upon  their  estates.  The  low  price  of  labour, 
and  the  ease  with  which  any  amount  of  it  can  be 
obtained  at  the  present  time,  should  be  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  all  enterprising  landowners  to  engage 
at  once  in  planting,  upon  a  judicious  and  well- 
arranged  plan,  all  the  waste  land  upon  which  trees 
will  grow,  and  other  properly  chosen  ground,  upon 
their  estates.  A  safer  investment  of  money,  or  a 
more  profitable  one,  cannot  easily  be  found  in  these 
times,  besides  the  great  benefits  immediately  derived 
by  the  country,  through  the  employment  of  the 
present  abundant  supply  of  surplus  labour.  Estate 
improvements  of  every  kind  can  now  be  carried  out 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  those  who  em- 
ploy the  greatest  amount  of  labour  at  the  present 
cheap  rate  will  reap  the  greatest  reward  at  a  future 
and  not  fa*^  distant  time,  when  trade  and  wages 
regain  their  natural  buoyancy. 

Riven  ?>.  sawn  Oak  fence. — It  does  not  say 
much  for  the  observation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  if, 
as  "  Yorkshireman"  says  (p.  523),  "it  is  not  generally 
known  that  riven  stakes  are  stronger  than  sawn 
ones."  Of  course,  it  is  this  fact  which  leads  to  the 
use  of  cleft  wood  for  spokes,  hammer  shafts,  and 
similar  things.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  the 
statement  that  only  unsaleable  Oak  is  used.  With 
us,  wood  that  comes  under  this  denomination 
consists  of  unsound  or  very  rough  and  knotty  stuff, 
and  to  give  the  impression  that  this  answers  well 
for  cleaving  into  fencing  stakes  is  an  error.  At  any 
rate,  some  further  explanation  is  necessary.  It  is 
true  that  a  certain  class  of  posts  or  stakes  may  be 
cleft  from  the  straightest  of  Oak  tops,  but  not  such 
as  "  Yorkshireman  "  indicates  on  p.  523.  For  split- 
ting out  these  3-inch  by  2-inch  stakes,  small  Oak 
is  certainly  the  most  suitable  material,  but  it  must 
be  sound  and  fairly  clean  at  the  grain,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  cannot  be  classed 
as  unsaleable.  I  wish  a  few  more  particulars  had 
been  given  as  to  the  use  of  these  stakes,  viz.,  the 
height  of  the  fence  and  the  distance  from  stake  to 
stake,  also  how  far  they  .should  be  driven  into  the. 
soil.  This  last  point,  I  know,  would  vary  according 
to  the  subsoil,  but  for  the  remarks  to  be  of  any  real 
value,  each  of  these  things  should  be  commented 
upon.  I  have  but  little  "faith  in  a  fence  erected 
wholly  or  nearly  so  of  driven  stakes  or  posts  un- 
supported, if  it  exceeds  a  height  of  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  and  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to  any  con- 
siderable lateral  pressure.  In  fences  of  this  class 
it  is  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  have  uniformity,  as 
if  posts  of  varying  size  are  used,  appearance  does 
not  much  matter.  What  I  suggest,  therefore,  is 
that  every  third  post  or  stake  slioidd  be  stouter,  and 
instead  of  being  driven,  have  a  flat  end  and  a  Ijole 
dug  for  it,  and  rammed  up  in  the  ordinary  way. — 
D.  J.  Yko. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Mli'ch  does  mend  N'attire  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Xatube." — Shakespeare. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


Under  thU  head  vre propose,  during  the  present  season  offU)V!ers, 
to  notice  things,  front  whatever  dtpartment,  that  are  pretty  and 
useful  for  the  house. 


Feathered  Pink,  BLrsHiNc;  Bride. — A  seed- 
ling raised  at  Temple  Hill,  wonderfully  flori- 
ferous  and  perfumed.  Tlie  colour  of  pLiik  .satin. 
— W.  B.  Hartland,  Corl: 

* 

Hawthorn  blossom. — One  loves  tlii.s  for  its 

beauty  in  tree,   in   hedgerow,  but  the  flowers 

reveal  their  charms  in  other  ways  when  brought 

near   the   eye   on   the   table— best  perhaps  V>j' 

themselves. 

* 

Cotton  Grass  (Eriophorum). — Would  the 
floral  workers  with  immortelle  wreaths  do  any- 
thing with  this  from  the  bogs  and  marshes  of 
the  County  Cork  /  It  should  be  gathered  now. 
It  would  dye  beautifully. — W.  B.  Hartland, 
Corl:. 

# 

CoLVJiniNES. — I  send  you  a  few  Columljines 
for  the  editor's  table.  I  think  they  will  about 
match  any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  "principle 
of  selection  "  for  some  years  is  bringing  about 
a  satisfactory  result. — A.   R.awson. 

*^*  A  very  fine  selection. — Ed. 
* 

Mrs.  Sinkin's  White  CLOvr,  Pink. — Here  is 
the  plant  to  "  cut  and  come  again"  from  all  the 
summer.  By  ])inching  the  first  attempt  at 
bloom  on  young  plants,  one  can  enjoy  an 
August  supply  in  quantity.  In  the  autumn  a 
bed  of  this  Pink  perfumes  the  air  in  the  even- 
ings like  Matthiola  bicomis. — W.  B.  Hartland, 

Cork. 

# 

Six  kinds  of  double  Rocket. — Six  forms  of 
these  fragrant  old  plants  from  the  Rev.  Denis 
Knox,  Virginia  Rectory,  Ireland.  We  are  glad 
to  see  them  well  gi-own,  and  their  fine  fragrance 
fills  the  house.  The  kinds  are  the  French 
white,  pale  lilac,  old  white,  pale  blush,  Eglin- 
ton  white,  and  old  lilac.  We  thank  Mr.  Knox 
for  reminding  us  all  of  the  existence  of  these 
forms  of  an  old  favourite. 
* 

Rhododendron  cinnabarinum. — I  send  some 
trusses  of  R.  cinnabarinum,  which  you  will  see 
vary  considerably  on  difterent  plants  ;  this  is 
also  finite  hardy  here,  and  flowers  veiy  freely  as 
a  rnle,  but  this  year  they  are  not  so  full  as 
usual.  The  ]ilants  grow  well,  and  are  so  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
most  select  garden. — R.  Gill,  Tnmouyh,  Corn- 
naU. 

*^*  Densely  flowered  branches  of  this  striking 
Rhododendron.  — Ed. 

# 

For  the  editor's  table  I  send  Pseonia  albi- 
flura  from  a  clump  in  the  pure  sunshine,  now 
bearing  thirty  flowers  and  buds  ;  no  plant  in  the 
garden  is  finer  in  port  and  blossom.  Iris  su.si- 
ana  is  also  in  flower  after  several  trials  to  grow 
it  here.  Ornithogalum  arabicum  has  also 
flowered  well  in  pots  iu  the  greenhouse,  and  also 
on  a  .sunny  outdoor  border.  Its  starry  blossoms 
in  a  dense  niaijs,  each   flower   having  a    black 


pearly  ovary  in  the  centre,  are  very  distinct  and 
efl'ective.  An  old  plant  not  easily  and  perma- 
nently gi-own.  Irises  are  glorious  ;  Victorine, 
Shakespeare,  americana,  pallida,  dalmatica, 
Gracchus,  Billioti,  atro-purpurea,  florentiua,  and 
the  pure  white  form  called  Princess  of  Wales,  are 
all  good.  The  Spanish  varieties  are  also  open- 
ing, and  the  oriental  Poppies  are  gorgeous  in 
the  hot  sun.— F.  W.  B.,  Trhi.  Coll.  Bot.  Gar- 
ilrns,  Dublin. 

,  * 

White  P.eonies  are  grand  now  ;  such  noble, 
sweet-scented  blooms  for  ladies'  wear.  One 
flower,  indeed,  quite  suflicient. — W.  B.  Hart 
land,  Corl:. 

*^*  Mr.  Hartland  sends  a  very  pretty  one. 
This  magnificent  family  of  plants  is  no  longer 
in  danger  of  being  neglected,  as  we  see  large 
areas  being  cultivated  about  London. — Ed. 


White  Rockets. — I  send  you  some  spikes  of 
White  Rocket  ;  how  beautiful,  and  such  a  per- 
fume.— W.  B.  Hartland,  Corl:. 

*j(.*  Some  of  the  best  White  Rockets  we  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  iu  Ireland,  and  we  hojie 
the  quality  will  be  kept  up.  What  Mr.  Hart- 
land sends  us  is,  we  think,  what  is  called  the 
French  white,  and  not  the  true  double  white. — 
Ed. 

* 

The  Japan  Primrose. ^I  send  you  some 
bloom  spikes  of  Primula  japonica  grown  out  of 
doors  from  seed  sown  three  years  ago.  Is  it 
common  for  P.  japonica  to  show  so  much 
variety  from  seed  ?  if  so,  what  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  yellow  P.  japonica? — Arthur  'Thos. 
Bowles. 

*^*  Diverse  and  fine  varieties  of  this  plant, 
which  we  believe  is  found  to  do  very  well  in  a 
naturalised  condition.  Many  things  are  possible 
that  are  not  desirable,  and  we  have  such  good 
yellow  Primroses,  that  perhaps  an  attempt  to  get 
a  yellow  Japan  Primrose  would  be  a  mistake. — 
Ed. 

* 

'  Snow  in  Summer. — This  is  the  name  Mr. 
Hartland  uses  for  Helichrysum  rosmarinifolium, 
and  not  at  all  a  bad  one.  A  most  excellent 
plant  in  full  flower.  He  says:  "We  have  this 
beautiful  carpet  of  Snow  in  Summer  covering 
the  walls  in  southern  positions.  A  great  beauty, 
the  sprays  cut  in  a  green  state,  the  stems  dipped 
in  camphorated  spirit  and  tied  up  in  air-tight 
bags  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  may  be  enjoyed  in 
perfection  at  Christmas,  and  in  a  most  preserved 
state.  It  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  extant  for 
summer  cutting,  where  white  flowers  have  to  be 
gathered  for  funerals,  ^^'hat  a  plant  to  grow  in 
warm  countries  1  I  can  gi'ow  it  to  great  perfec- 
tion, as  you  see  per  samples  sent  herewith." 

* 
Tufted  Pansies.—  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Water- 
loo Place,  Edinburgh,  send  ua  some  delightful 
tufted  Pansies,  _which  we  are  never  tired  of  ad- 
miring. There  is  a  very  pretty  white.  The 
Bride,  a  soft  creamy  white,  with  a  good  yellow- 
eye  ;  Ariel,  a  lavender,  with  a  whitish  eye  ; 
Formosa,  a  very  pretty  lavender-blue,  with 
purple  eye.  We  do  not  like  Latin  names  for 
these  varieties.  They  should  be  christened  with 
some  pretty,  simple  name.  Columbine  is  a 
very  delicately  marked  white  and  lilac,  with  a 
pretty  name.  Pantaloon,  purplish,  with  upper 
.petals  lighter  ;  Duke  of  Alba.ny,  small,  a  vtiy 
pleasing  purple.  We  hope  Messrs.  Dickson 
will  make  a  speciality  of  these  lovely  Violets, 
and  have  varieties  with  small  flowers  as  well  as 
with  large.  Some  of  the  small-flowered  kinds 
we   find   charming  and  most  efl'ective  in  their 


profusion  of  bloom.  Souvenir  is  a  tine  blue. 
All  Pansies  should  have  pretty  names,  like 
Ariel  ;  not  rigmarole  or  foreign  names. 

* 

Bedding  Pansies  from  Kii.dare.  — I  serd 
you  a  small  plant  each  of  a  dozen  kinds  of  bed- 
ding Pansies  taken  out  of  our  spring  bedding 
arrangement,  where  they  are  used  in  lines  and . 
masses.  They  have  suflered  very  much  from 
drought,  as  we  could  not  water  them,  and  there 
are  cracks  in  the  beds  that  you  could  put  your 
foot  in  out  of  sight.  Four  and  a  half  inches  of 
rain  is  our  total  for  the  past  four  months. 
Hardy  plants  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  We 
grcjw  about  fifty  varieties  of  Pansies  for  spring 
bedding. — Fred.  Bedford,  Strofitu  ITou.fr. 

*#*  They  look  very  fresh,  considering  how 
much  they  have  suflered.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  these  bedding  Pansies,  or 
tufted  Pansies,  if  the  name  bo  preferred.  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  raisers  of 
them  would  do  well  to  select  the  more  delicate 
and  varied  colours  in  addition  to  the  decided 
colours  that  are  now  popular. —  Ed. 

* 

Hardy  bulbs  in  London  garden. — The 
flowers  sent  herewith  are  all  grown  in  the  open' 
air,  and  have  had  at  no  time  any  shelter  what- 
ever, not  even  a  hand-glass.  Will  you  kindly 
name  the  Pancratium  ;  it  came  with  some  mixed 
bulbs  >.  Iris  tectorum  has  now  done  well  with 
me  for  three  years ;  what  a  very  bea':*^'|ul 
flower  it  is.  Ixiolirions  I  have  given  up  gonv- 
ing  in  pots,  they  do  better  in  the  open.  Ca- 
massias  are  now  going  ofl",  but  have  been  very 
fine.  Among  choice  Narcissi  this  spring,  I 
thought  William  Goldring  one  of  the  finest,  and 
the  double  Narcissus  cemuus  very  ])retty.  The 
following  note  on  Eremurus  robustus  may  be  of 
interest.  In  June,  1885,  three  plants  planted 
the  previous  autumn  bloomed  very  finely.  One 
of  them  was  then  figured  in  The  Garden. 
Last  year  they  did  not  bloom,  throwing  up  only 
fine  masses  of  leaves.  This  year,  however,  they 
have  thrown  up  splendid  spikes,  far  finer  than 
iu  1885,  and  are  just  about  to  bloom.  I  pro- 
tected them  by  glass  at  the  time  of  the  heavy 
snow  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  This  year  they 
have  been  left  entirely  to  themselves.  What 
glorious  hardy  plants  they  are. — H.  Stuart- 
Wortley  (Colonel),  Rosslijn  House,  London. 

***  The  Pancratium  is  P.  illyricum. — Ed. 


ENGLISH  NAMES  FOR  PLANTS. 

Permit  me  as  a  foreigner  to  come  forward  in  this 
matter,  and  to  lay  before  your  intelligent  readers 
the  following  case  :  A  Mexican  nurseryman  con- 
versant with  the  English  language,  but  not  with 
English  plant  names,  offers  to  one  of  his  London 
colleagues  Mayflower  at  30s.  per  dozen;  in  conse- 
quence the  English  nurseryman  would  reply  that  he 
could  not  make  any  use  of  the  offer,  as  Mayflowers 
could  be  bought  in  the  London  market  at  2s.  per 
dozen,  he — good  man — having  no  idea  that  with  the 
expression  Mayflower  was  meant  Flor  de  Mayo — 
Lajlia  majalis.  It  is  all  very  well  that  plants  having 
become  popular  should  have  a  popular  name,  but  if 
the  matter  be  pushed  too  far,  only  endless  confusion 
would  bo  the  rfsuU.  Although  England  takes  the 
foremost  rank  in  horticultural  and  botanical  mat- 
ters, yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  another  nation 
also  has  the  right  to  call  plants  after  its  own  fashion, 
and  if  an  Enplish  horticulturist  calls  Korolkowia 
Sewerzowi  a  rather  barbarous  name,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  if  he  had  to  do  with  the  same 
])l.int  bearing  a  Russian  national  name?  If  any  of 
the  large  English  trading  firms  would  offer  plants 
or  seeds  only  under  their  Engli.'h  names,  they 
would.soon  find  out  a  decrease  in  business.  I  take 
this  matter  from  an  international  standpoint;  horti- 
culture and  science  are  international,  and  to  a  f:reat 
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nation  the  widest  views  in  that  direction  are  the 
most  benefiting  and  the  most  honourable. — Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

*tf*  The  question  raised  hy  us  is  that  of  JSnglish 
names  for  Jfjnglish-sjtcaking  people,  one  apart  Jrom 
the  international  conrenienee  referred  to  aboi'e.  For 
exa/mple,  the  Frenoh  people  use  Frenek  7iames  for 
plamts;  it  does  not  prevent  them  using  the  Latin 
ones  when  they  want  them. — Bd. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

Continue  the  potting  of  the  plants  into  their 
flowering  pots,  for  whatever  purpose  they  are 
grown,  as  fast  as  the  pots  in  which  they  are  now 
growing  are  filled  with  roots.  Neglect  of  tliis  will 
entail  serious  disappointment  later  on,  by  a  par- 
tial loss  of  the  lower  leaves.  Stand  the  plants 
as  fast  as  they  are  potted  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion. When  the  weather  is  such  and  cir- 
cumstances admit  the  plants  being  placed  in 
their  summer  quarters,  preparations  should  be 
made  first  for  their  reception,  particularly  those 
plants  intended  to  be  grown  for  the  production 
of  large  blooms,  which  necessitate  a  tall  growth 
requiring  special  means  to  keep  the  plants  in 
their  proper  upright  condition.  If  such  a  posi- 
tion as  I  named  in  a  former  issue,  viz.,  one 
row  on  the  side  of  a  path  running  east  and 
west,  or  one  row  on  each  side  of  a  broad 
path  running  north  and  south  be  selected,  it 
is  better  to  stand  the  pots  just  within  the 
border  or  quite  clear  of  the  path,  as  the  con- 
tinual watering  with  liquid  manure  is  apt  to 
disfigure  the  gravel.  In  such  a  case,  boards 
whereon  to  stand  the  pots  should  be  used,  as  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ashes  cannot  be  placed  in 
such  a  temporary  position  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  worms  through  the  soil  and  ashes.  Where 
ashes  are  used,  the  foundation  should  consist  of 
a  thick  layer  of  broken  bricks  or  clinkers  for  a 
free  drainage  of  the  water  as  it  passes  through 
the  pots.  Bricks,  two  to  each  plant,  are  some- 
times used,  and  where  plentiful  answer  well. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  securing  the  plants 
against  strong  winds.  This  is  best  done  by 
erecting  a  trellis-work,  to  which  the  plants  can 
be  fastened.  The  strongest  and  neatest  method 
of  eflecting  this  is  that  of  making  a  permanent 
structiu-e  of  iron  standards.  The  end  standards 
should  be  If  inches  square,  and  be  kept  in  posi- 
tion with  iron  supports  1  inch  square  ;  the  in- 
termediate posts  may  be  flat  iron  Ij  inches  wide 
and  three-eighths  thick.  To  these  connect  stout 
galvanised  wire,  to  which  a  coat  of  paint  has 
been  given,  to  prevent  damage  to  the  tender 
shoots. 

Such  contrivances  are  cometimes  objectionable 
as  permanent  objects  ;  and  if  so  they  can  be  easily 
taken  down  and  stored  away  if  the  wires  are 
fastened  with  bolts  and  nuts.  In  some  districts 
cultivators  have  at  command  an  unlimited 
number  of  stakes  of  various  lengths  and  thick- 
nesses ;  a  framework  of  these  can  be  put  up  which 
is  strong,  cheap,  and  easily  taken  down  and 
stored  during  winter.  The  upright  stakes 
should  be  of  suflicient  stoutness  to  prevent  the 
plants  swaying  about,  and  be  placed  at  such 
a  distance  as  their  strength  and  the  length  of 
the  cross  rails  necessitate.  For  the  tallest 
plants,  three  cross  rails  are  necessary,  while  for 
the  moderately  tall-growing  sorts  two  are 
enough,  and  one  for  the  shortest  plants.  Some 
growers  stretch  twine  from  post  to  post  instead 
of  the  rails,  but  this  soon  becomes  slack  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
firm  to  prevent  the  plants  rocking  to  and  fro. 
Place  to  each  plant  a  stake  of  the  same  height 


as  that  to  which  the  plants  will  grow.  When 
the  plants  are  placed  in  position,  the  stakes  are 
tied  to  the  cross-rails,  thus  making  all  secure.  The 
branches  produced  at  the  first  break  are  spread 
out,  the  centre  one  being  tied  to  the  tall  stake, 
and  the  others  to  small  temporary  stakes 
fastened  from  one  cross-rail  to  the  one  above, 
thus  giving  equal  light  and  space  to  each  of  the 
three  branches ;  by  placing  the  pots  1  foot 
0  inches  apart  ample  space  is  allowed  between 
each.  When  the  plants  have  to  be  arranged 
all  together,  the  taller  plants  must  be  arranged 
at  the  back  and  the  dwarfer  in  front  ;  thus  each 
line  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  shade  from 
the  front  rows,  and  the  tall  growing  kinds  do 
not  interfere  with  those  of  dwarf  habit.  A 
knowledge  of  the  relative  heights  of  each  variety 
is  necessary  to  eflect  this  arrangement,  and  for 
the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced  I  append  a 
list  of  names  with  the  height  in  feet,  which 
differ  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  treat- 
ment and  the  method  under  which  the  plants 
are  grown.  The  heights  given  are  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  plants  are  grown  to  one  stem  until 
they  naturally  break  into  other  growths,  and 
not  upon  the  stopping  principle. 

Under  the  last-named  system  the  plants  are 
generally  not  so  tall ;  therefore  this  circumstance 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  allotting  out 
the  space  for  each.  The  tall  growth  made  by 
some  varieties  goes  a  long  way  towards  con- 
demning the  method  practised  for  the  produc- 
tion (if  large  blooms.  If  equally  good  flowers 
could  be  produced  under  any  other  system  of 
culture,  it  would  indeed  be  a  boon  in  many 
ways,  but  my  experience  proves  that  it  is  not 
possible.  Almost  every  sort  has  something 
special  about  it,  either  in  the  habit  of  growtli, 
colour  of  the  wood  and  leaves,  or  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower  buds.  To  the  inexperienced 
in  these  matters  it  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  all 
the  plants  of  one  variety  together  for  the 
better  observance  of  these  traits  in  their 
character. 

Varuiies  Zfeet  hifjh — L'Ador.able,  Val  d'Andorre,  Fleur  Par- 
fait,  Dolores,  Mr."  Cullingford,  Miss  Margaret.  Varieties 
4/irt  liigh  -Golden  Eagle,  Golden  John  Salter,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Xewington,  Lady  Hardiuge,  Lady  Slade,  Le  Grand,  Princess 
Teck,  Princess  Beatrice,  Barbara,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Georges 
Sand,  Yellow  Perfection,  Emperor  of  China,  Chevalier  Do- 
mage,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Albert,  Simon  Delaux,  Steur 
Doi  othte  Souill6.  Golden  Dragon,  M.  Henri  Jacotot,  Criterion, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Grandiflorum.  Bronze  Dragon,  M.  Dcsbrieux, 
M.  Moussillac,  Madame  de  Sevin,  Duches.s  of  Edinburgh,  Ma- 
dame Deveille,  CviUingfordi,  Madame  Goderaux,  Princess 
Louise,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Angelina,  Lady  Talfourd,  Miss 
Hope,  BeauttS  des  Jardins,  Garnet,  Pfere  Delaux,  Gloriosum, 
Martha  Hardinge.  Varieties  ^  feet  liigh—Wi^ar  Fleuri,  Grand 
d'Alveole,  Nouvelle  Alveole,  Souvenir  de  I'Ardene,  Flamme 
de  Punch,  Dr.  Macary,  M.  Astorg,  Margot,  Fabian  de  Medi- 
aua,  Marguerite  Villageoise,  Mdlle.  Lacrois,  Cloih  of  Gold, 
Christine,  Christine  (pink),  Dr.  Sharpe,  Distinction.  Felicity, 
Golden  Christine.  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  Pethers,  GlUck,  Em- 
press, King  of  Anemones,  Baron  IJeust,  White  Globe,  Empress 
Eugenie,  General  Bainbrigge,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Mrs.  J.  Crossfield,  Mrs.  Brunlees,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  W. 
Shipman,  Nil  Desperandum,  Pink  Perfection,  Refulgence, 
Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Fernand  Fer.al,  Boule  d'Or,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs. 
Haliburton,  Prince  of  Wales,  St.  Patrick,  Prognc,  Jhadame 
Boucharlat.  Rosa  Bouheur,  Ethel,  Agrements  de  la  Nature, 
Magnum  Bonum,  I'lncomparable,  La  Nymphe,  I'Africaine. 
Varieties  G  feet  high — Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  England, 
Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  John  Salter,  Lord  Derby,  Mabel  Ward,  Mrs.  George 
Glenny,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Novelty,  Cherub,  Eve,  Emily 
Dale,  Beauty,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Carey,  Venus, 
White'  Venus,  Bronze  Queen  of  England,  Mdlle.  M;,deleine 
Tezier,  King  of  Crimsons,  Madame  Clos,  Acquisition,  Mdme. 
Th^rfese  Clos,  Tiiomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Elaine,  Fanny 
Boucharlat,  .Te.anne  D61aux,  James  Salter,  L^dy  .Selborne, 
Marguerite  Marrouch,  Striatum  Perfectum.  Ceres,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Dormillon,  Mrs.  Mahood,  Album  Plenum,  Bouquet 
Fait,  William  Robinson,  Oracle,  The  Sultan,  Cry  Kaug, 
Mdlle.  Moulise,  M  Delaux,  Mdme.  Laing,  Alpha,  Gorgeous. 
Varieties  7  feet  high — Sarnia,  Soleil  Levant,  Peter  the  Great, 
Mens.  Ardfene,  Japonaise,  Daimio,  M.  Burnet,  M.  Tarin, 
Balmoreau,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Baron  de  Frailly.  Red  Gavmtlet,  Mrs.  J.  Wiight.  Jlrs.  Bur. 
bidge.  Pelican,  Maiden's  Blush,  Beverley,  Golden  Beverley, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heal, 
Mr.  Bunn,  Hhidias,  Lady  Marg.aret.  Varieties  S  feet  high — 
Belle  P<iule,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Le  Sceptre  Toulousain. 
Thunberg,  M.adame  Bertie  Rendatler,  Sir  Stafford  Carey". 
Variety  10  feet  high— Mdme.  C.  Audiguier. 


CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Judging  from  the  numerous  examples  of  Chrysan- 
themum culture  to  be  seen  in  private  establish- 
ments, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  methods  of 
growing  these  autumn  flowers  are  not  so  well  known 
as  they  might  be.  The  superiority  of  a  well-grown 
collection  on  the  restrictive  system  compared  with 
a  collection  grown  in  the  usual  way  is  so  great, 
that  the  points  of  difference  and  the  method  of 
proceeding  are  worth  pointing  out,  especially  as 
the  present  time  is  suitable  for  carrying  out  the 
cutting-down  system.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  merits  of  cutting  down,  but  it  is 
emphatically  an  exhibitor's  question,  and  need  not 
concern  private  growers.  If  the  very  finest  blooms 
are  desirable,  i.e.,  one  bloom  to  a  plant,  cutting 
down  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable ;  but  if  quan- 
tity and  not  quality  is  wished  for,  then  probably 
no  better  way  exists  than  the  usual  pinching  out 
of  the  points.  On  the  other  hand,  if  compact  and 
comparatively  dwarf  plants  with  good  healthy  foli- 
age down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  first-rate 
blooms  are  a  desideratum,  then  the  best  way  to 
attain  this  is  by  cutting  the  plants  down.  Assuming 
that  the  plants  are  healthy  and  in  6-inch  pots  and 
have  not  been  pinched,  they  should  be  cut  well 
into  the  hard  wood.  The  exact  whereabouts  maj"  easily 
be  ascertained  by  a  consideration  of  the  number 
of  shoots  desirable.  Generally  speaking,  unless  for 
speoimens,^three  to  six  shoots  are  enough ;  in  that 
case  three  to  six  breaks  should  be  allowed  for. 
There  need  be  no  anxiety  as  to  the  pushing  forth 
of  the  apparently  dormant  buds,  as  a  few  gentle 
syringings  and  a  little  less  water  at  the  roots  will 
quickly  set  any  doubts  at  rest  on  this  head.  As 
soon  as  fhey  have  broken  well  and  have  grown  2 
inches  or  3  inches,  they  should  be  potted  in  their 
flowering  pots. 

As  soon  as  the  new  growth  is  long  enough  the 
plants  should  be  staked,  allowing  a  stick  to  every 
shoot.  Bamboo  canes,  which  may  be  had  in  4-f  eet 
and  5-feet  lengths,  make  excellent  Chrysanthemum 
sticks,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  rigid 
and  durable,  and  also  reasonable  in  price.  Having 
decided  on  the  number  of  shoots,  all  lateral  growth 
should  be  pinched  out  immediately  it  can  be  got  at, 
unless  more  than  one  bloom  to  a  shoot  is  desired  ; 
in  that  case  two,  three,  or  more  can  be  left  of  those 
lateral  shoots  near  the  top,  but  the  blooms  wiU  not 
be  so  fine  nor  the  effect  nearly  so  striking  as  when 
each  shoot  carries  one  bloom  only.  Considerable 
discrimination  is  necessary  at  disbudding  time  in 
selecting  the  best  buds  to  remain.  Select  the  most 
central  and  finest  buds,  taking  out  the  remainder 
as  soon  as  they  appear  with  a  small  sharji  knife  or 
Grape-thinning  scissors.  If  the  plants  have  never 
been  neglected  as  regards  water,  have  had  copious 
supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure,  been  well  syringed 
in  hot,  dry  weather,  greenfly  and  mildew  kept  at 
bay  with  sulphur  and  tobacco  powder,  and  have 
stood  during  the  summer  in  an  open  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  a  grand  display  of  blooms 
will  reward  the  cultivator,  and  well  repay  the 
attention  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  plants. 
Some  naturally  tall  growers  (and  amongst  them  are 
some  of  the  best,  such,  for  instance,  as  Madame 
Audiguier,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Fair  Maid  of  Guern- 
sey, &c.)  refuse  to  grow  dwarf,  as,  in  spite  of  cut- 
ting down,  they  will  average  6  feet  to  7  feet.  Such 
splendid  varieties  sliould  not  be  discarded  on  that 
account,  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
collection  or  a  group.  F.  W.  Seeks. 

Hoya  Imperlalis.— This  is  now  in  bloom  at  Gunners- 
bury  House.  It  bears  large  waxy  flowers  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  Hoyas,  and  is 
not  often  seen  in  bloom. 

"What  are  (rreenhouse  flowers  ?— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  through  The  G.\Rr'i:N  if  Azalea  mollis  and  Roses  are 
considered  greenhouse  plants,  and  eligible  for  a  class  of 
twelve  cut  stove  and  grecnhoiiso  flowers  ?  At  the  Reading 
show  held  on  June  2  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  box  of 
cut  flowers  containing  blooms  of  these  plants.  The  judges 
when  appealed  to  answered  that  Azalea  mollis  and  Roses 
were  greenhouse  flowers.— Alfred  Clark. 

*  *  We  cannot  imagine  by  what  rule  the  plants  you  name 
can*  be  classed  as  greenhouse  plants  in  England,  any  more 
than  such  things  as  Lilacs,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Spineas, 
Guelder  Rose,  Dielytras,  or  the  many  other  hardy  plants  that 
arc  used  by  gardeners  for  early  forcing,  and  therefore  those 
you  name  are  not  eligible  in  a  competition  in  which  atove 
and  greenhouse  flowers  only  are  asked  for.— Ed. 
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NARCISSUS  HORSFIELDI. 
Seek  in  a  strong  clump,  like  that  figured 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  this  Daffodil  has, 
in  my  opinion,  but  one  rival,  and  that  a 
flower  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  except 
by  a  Daffodil  expert — I  mean  Empress.  Its 
noble  flowers  are  well  set  off  by  the  broad, 
glaucous  foliage,  which  stands  up  stoutly, 
and  contrasts  in  a  marked  way  with  the 
poor,  green  leafage  of  so  many  other  kinds. 
The  clump  figured,  the  kind  gift,  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  of  my  good  friend 
"  Veronica,"  bore  in  a  space  of  less  than  a 
square  foot  sixteen  perfect  blossoms,  all  of  un- 
usual size,  the  average  being  over  4  inches 
across.  I  find  this  Daffodil  likes  a  cool,  moist 
soil  and  partial  shade,  as  it  increases  rapidly 
and  flowers  well  under  these  conditions,  in 
which  maximus  will  barely  exi.st.  Amongst  its 
neighbours   which   flourish    best   are    Primula 


T.  cornuta,  segments  narrow  and  of  a  yellowish  red; 
T.  elegans  (appropriately  named),  colour  deep  crim- 
son ;  T.  Oculus  solis,  also  well  named,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  bright  red ;  T.  sylvestris,  our  common 
yellow  species ;  T.  viridiiiora,  which  is  a  well- 
formed  flower,  the  segments  creamy  yellow  with 
wide  greenish  band  down  the  centre ;  and  T.  flava, 
also  of  bold  character,  the  flower  of  a  soft  yellow 
and  immense  size. — E. 


PRIMROSES. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  of  growing  these  may 
possibly  meet  "  R.  G.'s"  (p.  485)  requirements.  It  is 
one,  moreover,  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  as 
giring  the  best  results  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
favourable  to  this  class  of  hardy  flowers.  I  sow 
thinly  in  shallow  boxes  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe, 
as  then  I  can  rely  on  nearly  every  seed  germinating, 
and  encourage  continuous  growth  all  through  the 
following  summer.  Although  I  have  spoken  of  sow- 
ing as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  I  prefer  to  wait 
until  the  middle  of  August,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  as  in  that  short  time  the  germinating 
powers  have  not  sensibly  decreased.  My  reason  for 
not  sowing  till  that  time  is  that  the  plants  do  not 


Narcissua  Horafieldi.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn. 


japonica,   P.  denticulata,    P.    rosea,   P.    sikki- 
mensis,  and  Trillium  grandiflorum.  G.  P. 


Wulfenia  carinthiaca. — How  often  one  gets  a 
■^Tong  impressipn  of  a  plant  from  having  grown  it 
badly !  My  opinion  of  this,  after  growing  it  for 
some  years  in  a  moderately  dry  part  of  a  rock  gar- 
den, was  that  it  was  worthless  as  a  garden  plant. 
It  was  given  one  chance  more,  a  stock  of  young 
plants  having  been  raised  from  seed  and  planted  in 
a  cool,  damp  place  partially  shaded.  The  fine, 
healthy,  well -shaped  leaves  and  weU- coloured, 
purple,  one-sided  flowers,  as  enclosed  (flowers  a  little 
past  their  best),  show  how  very  wrong  was  the  first 
treatment  and  estimation  of  a  good  plant. — G.  J. 

Tulips  for  the  border. — Although  not  com- 
monly seen,  except  in  botanic  gardens,  the  species 
of  Tulip  have  strong  claims  on  those  who  delight  in 
a  rich  display  of  colour  in  the  border  during  the 
spring  months.  The  various  species  offer  a  wide 
range  of  colouring,  a  few  of  the  brightest  hues,  as 
T.  Gesneriana,  the  parent  of  the  florist's  Tulip,  and 
the  grand  Turkestan  species  known  as  T.  Greigi, 
which  has  in  addition  bold  foliage  blotched  with  deep 
chocolate-purple.  We  noticed  them  recently  in  a 
bulb  border  at  Kew,  and  were  agreeably  struck  by 
their  portly  bearing  and  fitness  for  such  positions. 
The  two  mentioned  above  are  amongst  the  showiest, 
but  a  good  selection  would  also  comprise  the  quaint 


get  large  enough  to  require  transplanting,  but 
can  remain  untouched  until  the  following  April.  1 
winter  them  in  a  cold  frame,  the  lights  of  which  are 
drawn  off,  except  in  very  inclement  weather.  It  is 
remarkable  what  this  little  shelter  does  for  young 
seedling  plants.  It  keeps  the  roots  moving  a  little 
all  through  the  winter ;  and  in  the  case  of  Prim- 
roses it  is  curious  to  note  the  quantity  of  roots  they 
possess  when  turned  out  in  spring.  Plants  with 
about  three  small  leaves  generally  have  a  string 
of  white  roots  as  long  as  one's  finger.  It  naturally 
follows  that  a  great  impetus  is  given  to  top-growth, 
as  when  pricked  out  into  the  open  ground  they  im- 
mediately begin  to  grow.  The  great  point  is  to  keep 
this  up  during  the  summer.  There  must  be  no  rest- 
ing period,  as  with  old  plants ;  no  defoliation,  partial 
or  complete,  but  steady  progress,  even  during  a  time 
of  severe  drought.  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  planting  out  in  a  cool  position,  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  dry  season,  keeping  them  well  watered. 

Last  year  I  put  my  plants  out  on  a  north  border, 
and  although  the  summer  was  hot  and  very  dry,  by 
the  aid  of  a  well-worked  and  tolerably  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  water,  I  kept  the  foliage  in  a  green 
healthy  state  all  through  the  summer.  When  growth 
was  finished  I  had  good  specimens  with  five  or  six 
crowns.  In  the  end  of  October  I  planted  them 
where  they  were  to  bloom,  and  this  spring  I 
had  one  of  the  prettiest  beds  of  Primroses  I 
ever  saw,  many  plants  bearing  fifty  good  blooms. 


One  advantage  gained  by  annually  raising  Prim- 
roses from  seed  and  treating  them  as  above  de- 
scribed is  a  much  earlier  display  of  bloom.  The 
continuous  unchecked  growth  at  the  natural  resting 
period  of  the  Primrose  induces  an  abnormally  early 
flower  development.  It  is  just  what  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  which,  naturally  a 
spring  bloomer,  is  made,  by  a  certain  system  of  cult  ure, 
to  commence  flowering  at  the  close  of  the  autumn. 
My  plants  began  to  bloom  in  October,  and  had 
the  winter  been  mild,  I  should  have  gathered  Prim- 
roses plentifully  during  the  three  dullest  months  of 
the  year.  The  difference  between  them  and  older 
plants  in  this  respect  was  most  marked.  Another 
winter  I  intend  putting  some  of  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame,  for  I  am  sure  that,  with  proper  treatment  in 
summer  and  shelter  from  cold  and  wet  in  winter, 
we  may  bare  good  Primroses  through  the  winter 
months.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  from  one-year-old 
plants  is  so  much  higher  than  is  obtained  from  older 
stools,  that  if  this  were  the  only  gain,  it  would  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  annually  raising  plants  from 
seeds.  Last  year  all  my  Polyanthuses  were  one- 
year-old  plants,  and  the  flowers"  were  quite  one-third 
larger  than  they  are  this  season.  J.  C.  B. 


NARCISSUS  TRIANDRUS. 
I  AM  surprised  to  learn  in  The  Garden  (p.  333) 
that  Mr.  Baker  has  identified  Mr.  Brockbank's 
lobed  or  campanulate  form  of  this  Narcissus  as  the 
N.  reflexus  of  Brotero.  It  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  or  distinct  variety,  having  been  for 
some  time  familiar  to  all  who  have  grown  or  ob- 
served N.  triandrus  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
It  seems  that  wherever  the  pale-coloured  triandrus 
abounds,  it  varies  largely,  not  only  in  the  relative 
lengths  of  corona  and  perianth,  but  also  in  the  form 
of  the  edge  of  the  corona,  of  which  all  intermediate 
shapes  may  be  picked  out  from  a  plain,  straight 
edge  to  a  boldly  lobed  form.  As  to  the  name,  I 
believe  it  has  been  agreed  by  the  Narcissus  Com- 
mittee, that  for  the  present  at  least,  the  names 
calathinus  and  reflexus  shall  be  dropped,  and  trian- 
drus only  used.  Personally,  I  should  prefer  the 
adoption  of  the  term  reflexus,  since  triandrus  is,  as 
Mr.  Brockbank  mentions,  a  misnomer  ;  while  con- 
fusion might  arise  from  the  name  calathinus  baring 
been  applied  also  to  N.  odorus.  I  do  not  understand 
what  Mr.  Brockbank  means  by  saving  it  is  clear 
that  his  specimen  with  the  large  corona  belongs  to 
N.  calathinus.  The  relative  size  of  corona  is  no 
differentiating  character.  Wherever  the  plant  is 
found  it  is  extremely  variable  in  this  respect,  and  I 
take  it  that  a  pinch  of  seed  from  any  one  bulb 
would  give  a  variety  of  forms.  In  short,  triandrus, 
reflexus,  calathinus,  are  simply  names  of  one  and 
the  same  plant,  though  the  illustrations  attached  to 
the  names  happened  to  be — indeed,  could  scarcely 
help  being—made  from  three  different  forms  of  the 
flower.  A  botanist  drawing  the  plant  in  the  Isles 
de  Glenan  would  be  sure  to  find  and  represent 
something  a  little  different  to  that  which  a  botanist 
would  gather  and  draw  in  Portugal  or  Spain,  though 
the  plants  are  entirely  the  same.  The  pretty  name 
Ave  Maria  is  probably  given  not  only  to  the  cam- 
panulate form,  but  to  the  pale  triandrus  generally. 
White  flowers  of  a  delicate  appearance  have  often, 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  assigned  to  them.  We  are  familiar  with 
Madonna  LiUes,  and  I  have  heard  the  Italian 
peasants  call  the  little  mountain  N.  poeticus 
Madonette,  or  little  Madonnas.  A  friend  of  mine 
travelling  in  Spain  some  years  ago  told  me  he  had 
seen  a  very  pretty  little  white  flower  (he  was  no 
botanist)  which  the  country  folk  called  Ave  Maria. 
This,  I  think,  was  in  Airagon. 

G.  H.  Ekgleheabt. 


A  fairy  Catchfly  (Silene  pnsilla).— A  very 
beautiful  little  white  alpine  plant.  The  plant  no 
bigger  than  a  little  Moss,  the  flowers  thick  as  stars 
in  the  milky  way;  white,  star-like,  exquisite  in 
form,  and,  like  so  many  alpine  flowers,  quite  cover- 
ing the  vegetation.  It  is  too  small  and  fragile  to 
be  shown  in  a  drawing.  From  Mr.  James  Back- 
house, at  York,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
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pretty  things  in  this  way.     Mr.  Potter  says  it  is 
easily  grown  and  very  hardy. — W.  R. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

The  warm  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  had  a 
magical  effect  upon  vegetation,  and  our  gardens  are 
now  wearing  a  summer  look.  Pieonies,  Pyrethrums, 
and  many  other  favourites  are  now  fast  opening 
their  flowers.  There  ai-e,  at  the  present  time,  many 
plants  of  interest  in  bloom  at  Mr.  T.  S.  "Ware's  nur- 
sery at  Tottenham,  a  few  of  which  we  may  note 
with  advantage.  Irises  are  few  in  number,  but  a  form 
of  the  Rush  Iris  (I.  juncea)  merits  attention;  the 
flowers  are  of  bold  character  and  of  a  pleasing  canary 
yellow.  The  dwarf  Flag  (Iris  pumila)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  bloom  now;  this  produces  its 
beautiful  deep  purplish  violet  flowers  close  to  the 
ground,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands  alone.  A 
noteworthy  species  is  Iris  longipetala,  with  large 
flowers  coloured  with  lilac  on  a  white  ground;  a 
variety  called  compacta  is  well  named;  it  has 
broader  foliage,  and  the  growth  is  more  compact 
and  dwarf,  and  is  altogether  very  distinct.  The 
scarlet  Alum  Root  (Heuohera  sanguinea)  is  effective 
just  now,  the  flowers  being  of  a  bright  red  and 
freely  produced;  it  is  a  good  rockery  plant;  so  also 
is  the  Golden  Drop  (Onosma  tauricum),  which  bears 
in  clusters  yellow  drooping  flowers;  this  plant  will 
thrive  on  a  gravel  heap,  and  there  is  a  tuft  at 
Tottenham  flourishing  to  perfection  in  soil  of  this 
character,  and  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Among  the  Anemones,  the  Snowdrop  Windflower 
(A.  sylvestris)  is  in  bloom.  Of  this  the  Aus- 
trian form  is  much  better  than  the  English,  the 
flowers  pure  white,  with  purple  blotches  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  Primula  japonica  is  very  showy 
on  the  rockery,  with  its  bright  whorls  of  crimson 
flowers.  In  moist  spots  the  leaf  growth  is  remark- 
ably robust.  P.  sikkimensis  is  distinct,  its  large 
umbels  of  drooping  yellow  flowers,  produced  on 
stems  about  18  inches  high,  having  a  graceful 
and  delicate  appe.irance.  The  orange  -  scarlet 
Iceland  Poppy  was  also  in  fine  condition ;  this  is 
remarkably  bright,  and  presants  a  contrast  to  the 
white  and  pale  yellow  forms.  Lady's  Slippers  were 
very  interesting.  Cypripedium  Caloeolus  was  very 
flue,  thriving  freely  in  a  moist,  shady  nook,  screened 
from  bright  sun.  C.  parviflorum,  a  form  of  C. 
pubesoens,  the  labellum  yellow,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  brownish,  with  flowers  sweetly  scented  and 
smaller  than  those  of  pubescens,  but  of  a  darker 
colour,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  C.  maoranthum  is  a 
gem,  the  flowers  very  large,  and  of  a  deep  rosy 
crimson.  We  noticed  a  specimen  in  a  shady, 
mjist  position,  thriving  freely  in  loam  and  lime- 
stone ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  the 
hardy  Lady's  Slippers.  The  time  of  Lilies  is 
not  yet,  but  the  earliest  of  all,  Lilium  pyre- 
naicum  minor,  is  at  its  best.  This  is  always 
the  first  to  bloom;  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with 
two  divisions  arching  backwards.  The  major 
variety  is  later  and  not  so  free-flowering.  L. 
dahuricum,  a  very  dark  form  of  umbellatum,  we 
noticed  in  a  pit ;  the  flowers  are  rather  small. 
Lilium  kamtschatcense,  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Eritillarias,  is  becoming  scarce ;  it  has  small,  almost 

■  black  flowers,  and  is  very  dwarf.  Tom  Thumb 
Lily  (L.  tenuifolium)  is  also  of  small  stature, 
but  it  has  the  glorious  colour  of  the  scarlet 
Martagon  Lily,  and  is  also  sweetly  scented. 
Habelia  rodopensis  is  very  rare,  and  will  do  for  the 
choice  rockery,  but  its  pale  lilac  flowers  lack  bright- 
ness and  beauty.  The  lovely  spring  Gentian  was  in 
full  bloom ;  in  colour  this  and  the  blue  Gromwell 
(Lithosperraum   prostratum)   are   almost  identical, 

■  both  being  of  a  remarkable  depth  of  blue.  L.  grami- 
nifolium  is  a  good  rock  plant,  the  colour  a  deep  bluish 
purple.  Cyclobothra  pulchella,  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  group,  produces  at  this  season  its  fine  yellow 

■  flowers,  which  give  life  to  the  garden.  The  flowers  of 
St.  Bruno's  Lily  (Anthericum  liliastrum)  are  very 
conspicuous  at  the  present  time ;  the  major  variety 
is  most  vigorous  and  later  than  the  type.  This  will 
be  found  one  of  the  best  plants  for  cutting.     A  bed 

.  of  Dodecatheon  splendidum  was  past  its  best,  but 
,  there  was  enough  left  to  show  what  a  glorious  plant 
•  this  is  for  shady  places ;  it  fully  deserves  its  name. 


Ixiolirion  tataricum,  flowers  bluish  purple,  reminds 
one  of  Triteleia  lasa ;  it  is  of  free  growth,  stands 
any  amount  of  frost,  and  is  proof  against  both  dry 
and  wet  weather,  though  from  its  appearance  we 
should  not  think  this  the  case.  Camassias  are  useful 
at  this  season,  and  there  are  several  kinds.  C. 
Fraseri  is  finer  than  the  old  Quamash  (C.esculenta); 
it  has  flowers  a  trifle  paler  in  colour,  but  they  .are 
larger.  Mr.  Ware  has  also  a  new  form  of  elegant 
character,  the  flowers  small,  of  a  delicate  lilac,  and 
borne  thickly  in  rather  long  spikes.  C.  esculenta 
atro-c^rulea  is  a  good  variety,  the  flowers  conspi- 
cuous and  of  a  deep  purple.  Geum  miniatum  also 
deserves  notice.  This  is  a  variety  with  reddish 
scarlet  flowers,  and  it  blooms  throughout  the  winter 
if  the  weather  is  mild.  It  is  a  useful  border  plant. 
Eremurus  robustus  was  showing  a  magnificent  sym- 
metrical spike;  this,  when  fully  developed,  will  give 
the  plant  an  imposing  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
a  delicate  rose  colour.  It  starts  into  growth  very 
early,  so  that,  unless  when  planted  amongst  shrubs 
or  in  some  way  protected,  it  is  apt  to  be  injured  by 
spring  frosts,  E.  G. 


INDIAN   PRIMULAS. 


Referrinq  to  the  remarks  on  these  in  The  Garden 
(p.  535)  by  Mr.  W.  Brockbank.  I  sowed  in  the 
spring  of  188(j  twenty  packets  of  Indian  Primula 
seeds,  many  of  them  supposed  to  be  new.  We 
raised  plants  from  all  the  packets  except  Elwesi, 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  of  all  Primulas.  The  first 
new  kind  to  flower  with  us  was  P.  obtusifolia  var. 
Gammieana.  It  received  first-class  certificates  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies 
about  the  end  of  March.  Ten  days  later  P.  Reidi 
flowered,  a  lovely  species  with  creamy  white  flowers, 
and  having  a  distinct  and  exquisite  perfume. 
Later,  P.  geraniiefolia  produced  pretty  trusses  of 
rose-coloured  flowers.  This  is  also  a  very  distinct 
species.  The  latest  to  flower  are  plants  raised  from 
a  packet  marked  "P.  elongata,  yellow,  near  Choom- 
bie,  about  11,000  feet  near  streams  in  shade,  wet 
banks."  This  has  proved  itself  to  be  P.  imperialis, 
a  synonym  for  P.  prolifera.  It  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  yellow  P.  japonica;  the  flowers  are 
rich  deep  yellow,  and  produced  in  whorls  of  eight 
or  less  on  stems  about  2  feet  high.  We  have  four 
plants  of  it  now  in  full  beauty. 

We  had  two  different  packets  of  P.  reticulata, 
but  all  the  plants  produced  from  them  are  P.  sikki- 
mensis. The  varieties  vary  considerably  in  the 
colour  and  form  of  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber on  the  trusses.  If  Mr.  Brockbank  took  his 
plants  to  be  sikkimensis,  why  make  a  species  of  a 
plant  so  much  tike  another? 

We  had  P.  capitata  (Hook.)  and  P.  bellidifolia 
(King)  in  mixed  packets,  and  raised  two  forms  of 
capitata;  nothing  else;  one,  a  major  form,  which 
Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  in  the  autumn  at  South  Ken- 
sington last  year.  Ours  flowered  a  week  later.  It 
received  a  certificate  as  a  new  form.  We  have  raised 
a  distinct  species  from  packets  of  P.  Kingi,  although 
most  of  the  plants  were  sikkimensis;  they  have 
not  yet  flowered,  that  is,  those  that  were  not 
sikkimensis. 

We  also  sowed  seeds  of  P.  soldanelloides,  but  got 
no  plants;  this  must  be  linked  with  Elwesi  as  a 
failure.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Dewar  saw 
our  plants  of  the  supposed  reticulata,  and  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  sikkimensis.  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  had  a  similar  experience. 

J.  Douglas. 


Aucubas.— Although  "T.,"  in  The  Garden  of 
2.Sth  of  May  (p.  482),  says  that  a  spot  not  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  should  be  chosen  for  seedlings, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  your  readers  that  my 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  Aucuba  requires 
a  complete  shade,  and  that  they  grow  best  under 
other  trees  in  the  north  of  the  garden;  and  this 
makes  them  more  useful,  because  they  thus  hide 
naked  trunks.  They  are  very  fine  during  the  whole 
winter,  as  they  do  not  lose  their  leaves,  and  are 
covered  with  their  pretty  red  berries.  But  to  obtain 
this  it  is  necessary  to  intermix  the  males  and 
females.    The  Aucubas,  and  particularly  the  dwarf 


v.arieties,  are  also  very  handsome  as  pot  plants  for 
indoor  decoration,  and  the  American  florists  grow 
them  largely  for  that  purpose.  As  the  males  and 
females  are  different  in  foliage,  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  all  the  seeds,  because  the  offspring  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  parents,  and  some  fine  new  spotted 
varieties  can  thus  be  obtained.  Of  course,  the 
females  are  preferable  for  pot  culture  on  account  of 
their  berries. — Jean  Sislet,  Monplaisir,  Jjyons.  ' 


VIOLETS. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  so  excellent  a 
gardener  as  "  J.  C.  B."  is  advocating  the  raising  of 
single  Violets  from  seed.  But  having  lived  many 
years  in  a  district  where  single  A'iolets,  and 
specially  the  Russian,  Superb,  and  The  Czar,  are 
grown  in  vast  quantities,  and  having  grown  both 
these  and  Victoria  Regina  largely  also,  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  natural  seedlings,  or,  at  least, 
only  in  very  small  numbers.  Still  further,  I 
have  not  heard  the  market  growers  complain  of 
their  stocks  being  affected  by  seedlings.  One 
would  think  that  were  Violets  naturally  productive 
of  fertile  seed,  when  plants  were  grown  in  vast 
quantities  on  the  same  ground  for  at- least  thre« 
years  successively,  seedlings  would  be  abundant, 
and  yet  I  have  not  seen  any.  On  the  whole,  the 
market  growers  would,  I  think,  prefer  to  stick  to  the 
present  plan  of  renewing  their  plants,  which  is 
invariably  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  last 
bloom  is  gathered.  As  I  have  said,  the  plants 
remain  in  the  same  spot  about  three  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  have  become  big  clumps. 
When  replanting  is  decided  on,  the  outer  margins  of 
these  clumps  are  cut  off  with  a  spade,  shaken  out, 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  portions  formed  into  young 
plants,  which  are  dibbled  perhaps  out  in  the  open 
in  rows  at  2  feet  apart,  or  else  in  the  orchards 
beneath  the  standard  trees — the  favourite  place — 
at  such  intervals  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Violets 
endure  drought  pretty  well,  for  I  have  seen  breadths 
after  replanting  to  be  almost  withered  and  leafless, 
and  yet  a  month  later  green  and  full  of  vigour.  By 
the  autumn  these  have  become  big  tufts,  and  early 
in  the  following  spring  produce  fine  flowers  in 
plenty.  The  young  plants  or  pieces  are  simply 
dibbled  in,  perhaps  a  bit  roughly,  but  the  result  is 
as  good  as  if  half  a  dozen  chapters  of  directions 
had  been  written  and  implicitly  followed.  I  have  but 
recently  seen  a  similar  process  followed  in  the  case 
of  double  Violets,  but  planted  on  a  broad,  sloping, 
west  border  beneath  a  high  Hawthorn  hedge.  The 
soil  is  of  the  ordinary  field  kind,  but  well  manured, 
and  the  grower  turns  out  thousands  of  fine  plants 
every  autumn  with  extreme  ease.  He  has,  of  whites, 
Comte  de  Brazza  and  fragrantissima,  both  excel- 
lent ;  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan,  mauve  ;  and  the 
fine  old  King  of  Doubles.  It  only  needs  Mr.  Cham'- 
bers'  fine  new  double  blue  kind  to  be  added  to  these 
to  make  the  best  possible  half  dozen  of  double 
Violets.  London  fogs  are  the  chief  enemies  of 
Violets  in  this  locality,  but  more  especially  the 
double  varieties.  Harm  does  not  arise  because  the 
plants  lack  robustness  or  have  not  been  well  sea- 
soned, but  the  fog  is  a  distressing  metropolitan 
adjunct  to  which  Violets  are  victims.  Even  in 
frames  they  are  not  always  safe  ;  still  in  such  case 
the  injury  done  is  materially  alleviated.  After  all, 
to  our  many  growers  Violets  remain  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  market  flowers.  A.  D. 


Golden  MeadOTHr-sweet.— The  goldon-leavfd  form  of 
our  common  Spiriei  Ulmaria  is  remarkably  bright,  ehowing 
up  c  mapicuously  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  This  and  the 
golden  Moneywort  rank  amongst  tho  best  of  our  variegattd 
hardy  phmts, — E. 

A  combination. -An  excaedingly  beiiitiful  combina- 
tion is  made  bv  clumps  of  S  ilomon'a  Seal  and  Dielytra  spec- 
tabilis  intermixed.  The  best  position  is  one  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  late  frosts,  as  the  latter  is  tender  to  some  extent, 
but  t-till  when  grown  thus  naturally  it  blooms  during  May 
and  Jane,  and  produces  richer  coloured  flowers  than  when 
under  glass.  Both  the  above  plants  have  a  pendulous  h:tbit 
of  growth,  and  produce  a  very  charming  effect  whtn  strong 
and  well  established. — D. 

Aquilegias. — The  Columbine  is  naturally  the 
most  striking  and  effective  of  garden  flowers,  but 
some  of  the  garden  varieties  of  coronaria  are  lumpy 
and  associated  with  dull  leaden  colours.    Still,,  tlie 
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flowers  of  the  best  kinds,  such  as  glandulosa,  chry- 
saiitha,  c;enilea,  and  californica,  are  very  eletiant 
and  beautiful,  although  none  have  more  beauty 
allied  to  size  than  the  first  named.  But  that  is  a 
dwarf  and  somewhat  weak  grower,  lacking  that 
robust  habit  found  in  the  strong  chrysantha,  for  in- 
stance, which  once  well  established  seems  imperish- 
able. But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence has  gone,  that  intercrossing  these  two  kinds 
seems  to  induce  even  more  robust  growth  than 
chrysantha  exhibits.  That  is  hardly  the  result  looked 
for  in  crossing  a  weak  with  a  strong  kind,  but  the 
.strong  chrysantha,  being  the  pollen  parent,  seems  to 
have  so  strongly  impressed  itself  upon  the  weaker, 
that  the  seedlings  are  much  more  robust  in 
growth  than  those  of  chrysantha  itself.  A  cross 
made  a  few  years  since  between  chrysantha  and 
a  white  f(U'm  of  coronaria  gave  a  batch  nearly 
all  rosy  coloured  and  a  few  flowers  spurless,  but 
the  growth  is,  as  compared  with  others,  remarkable, 
thelineof  plants  coming  up  yearafter  year  with  won- 
derful vigour.  It  maybe  that  in  intercrossing  species 
or  forms  of  species  we  spoil  the  floral  characters  of 
these  species,  but  if  we  get  robust  and  enduring 
habit,  very  much  is  gained,  whilst  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  product  of  such  cross  which  is  not  pleasing 
as  a  garden  flower,  and  many  of  Jlr.  Douglas's 
hybrids,  for  example,  are  very  beautiful.  Glandu- 
losa from  seed  sown  in  a  frame  last  spring  is  now 
giving  plants  carrying  ten  to  twelve  blooms,  which, 
transferred  to  pots,  are  lovely  objects  in  the  green- 
house.— A.  D. 

Spring  bedding. — When  at  Plawhatch  a  few 
days  ago  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  spring  bed- 
ding, which  was  at  its  best.  The  place  is  situated 
on  very  high  ground,  and  is  consequently  exposed. 
After  the  long  winter  one  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected to  see  things  looking  so  well.  Mr.  Draper, 
the  gardener,  informed  me  that  he  always  plants 
much  closer  than  is  usual  for  spring  bedding,  as 
experience  has  taught  him  that  the  plants  stand 
severe  weather  much  better.  When  the  surface  of 
the  beds  is  perfectly  covered,  each  plant  protects 
its  neighbour,  and  it  is  obvious  the  frost  cannot 
have  the  same  hold  upon  them  as  when  there  are 
open  spaces  between  each  plant.  As  mentioned 
previously,  the  beds  are  now  at  their  best,  and  this 
fact  raises  the  question  whether  spring  bedding  is 
not  a  mistake.  Although  the  plants  have  survived 
the  cold  and  look  well,  it  is  only  the  recent  warmth 
that  has  brought  them  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection, and  now  the  beds  are  wanted  for  the  sum- 
mer display.  Xo  one  would  think  of  disturbing 
the  plants  when  in  full  beauty;  therefore  the  sum- 
mer bedders  will  be  fully  a  month  before  they  are 
in  position.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  spring 
bedders  are  short-lived,  this  loss  of  time  becomes 
a  serious  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  who  could 
tolerate  bare  beds  close  to  the  house  from  October 
to  June  .'  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  love  for  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  is  increasing,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  bedding  craze  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
As  an  example  of  this,  a  nurseryman,  who  used  to 
sell  great  quantities  of  bedding  plants,  tells  me  that 
there  is  not  nearly  the  demand  there  used  to  be, 
and  several  large  plant  houses  formerly  devoted  to 
them  are  now  utilised  for  growing  cut  flowers  for 
market. — A.  Heerington. 

A  new  Jacob's  Ladder.— I  should  be  glad  of 
your  opinion  of  this.  As  it  grows  with  us,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  good  garden  plant,  far  better  than  any 
other  of  its  family,  and  a  long  way  ahead  of  Pole- 
monium  Richardsoni.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
graceful  plant,  2  feet  high,  foliage  very  good  and 
symmetrical,  and  of  a  fresh,  pale  green  colour  ;  the 
flowers,  the  pretty  grey-blue  that  you  see,  with 
bright  yellow  anthers,  measure  on  an  average 
IJ  inches  across,  often  1|  inches,  and  are  carried  in 
compact,  branched  heads  of  twenty  or  thereabouts. 
It  was  raised  here  in  l.S.'^i,  from  seed  sent  from  the 
Saharanpur  garden.  The  packet  was  labelled 
"  without  name ;"  it  was  probably  collected  wild, 
as  other  jiackets  accompanying  it  were  marked 
with  the  elevation.  Botanically  it  is  not  distinct 
from  P.  cferuleum,  so  reported  from  Kew,  where  the 
first  flowers  were  sent  for  identification.  I  therefore 
know  it  as  a  fine  Himalavan  Jacob's  Ladder,  and 


have  given  it  to  one  or  two  friends  under  that  name- 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  any  part  of  any  garden,  only  avoiding  over- 
rich  treatment,  when,  especially  in  a  damp  climate, 
it  is  shy  to  flower.  Here  it  is  perfectly  free,  and 
certainly  a  good  thing. — G.  Jektll,  Miinstcai/, 
(lodnlmbifi. 

*,*  A  very  graceful  Jacob's  Ladder,  sent  by  Mr. 
Duthie,  Saharanpiur,  who  will,  no  doubt,  kindly 
supply  a  name  for  it. — Ed. 


WORK  AMONGST  JCXE  FLOWERS. 

The  latest  of  the  Auriculas  are  now  quite  over. 
Even  the  latest  alpines  in  a  shady  position  in  the 
rock  garden  could  not  stand  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
last  forty-eight  hours.  The  fancier  must  not  be 
idle ;  he  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  keeping  his 
plants  quite  free  from  insect  pests.  As  soon  as 
warm  weather  sets  in,  it  is  ditKcult  to  say  whether 
the  green-fly  on  the  leaves  or  the  white  Auricula 
aphis  on  the  roots  increase  most  rapidly.  For  the 
destruction  gf  green-fly  fumigating  with  Tobacco 
smoke  is  the  most  speedy  and  the  most  certain 
remedy.  The  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots  can  only 
be  effectually  dealt  with  by  turning  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots  and  carefully  removing  the  pest,  either 
by  washing  the  roots  if  they  are  very  badly  attacked, 
or,  if  only  slightly  infested,  by  removing  the  aphis 
with  the  fingers.  Repot  the  plants  in  clean  pots, 
and  use  sweet  turfy  loam,  enriched  with  a  fourth 
part  of  decayed  stable  manure,  also  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  The  small  seedlings  and  the  offsets  removed 
from  the  parent  plants  in  the  spring  must  also  be 
repotted  when  necessary.  On  the  careful  attention 
which  the  plants  receive  at  this  season  their  future 
well-being  depends.  Full  cultural  instructions  have 
been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  The  Garden  ; 
it  is  enough  now  to  remind  growers  of  the  import- 
ance of  attending  to  the  work  in  good  time. 

The  Tulips  are  now  in  full  beauty.  Last  year, 
on  the  2l>th  of  May,  they  were  in  about  the  same 
stage  as  they  are  now.  It  is  now,  as  I  write, 
the  4th  of  June,  a  difl^erence  of  only  nine  days  : 
but  a  few  warm  nights — the  temperature  ranging 
sometimes  above  50°  as  a  minimum — has  brought 
them  on  as  if  by  magic.  They  were  planted 
on  the  Dahlia  ground,  and  that  having  been  very 
richly  manured,  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
and  brighter  in  colour  than  usual.  Some  of  the 
very  finest  are  the  following :  Bizarres — Sir  J. 
Paxton,  very  dark,  heavy  flame  on  clear  yellow 
ground  ;  Everard,  scarlet  flame  ;  Colbert,  deep  rich 
gold,  maroon  flame ;  Dr.  Hardy,  a  more  refined 
flower  than  Everard;  Masterpiece,  the  best-feathered 
bizarre  and  the  earliest ;  George  Hayward,  grand 
variety.  In  bybkemens.  Lord  Denman,  a  large, 
handsome  variety,  was  the  earliest ;  Friar  Tuck, 
a  handsome  feathered  form  ;  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, very  fine  and  the  darkest  byblrcmen,  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Jackson,  which  is  a  very  striking 
variety,  but  the  stamens  are  stained  ;  David  Jack- 
son has  never  gone  out  of  the  breeder  form  with  us. 
Talisman  must  be  put  down  as  the  finest  flamed 
byblicmen  ;  the  flowers  are  so  correctly  marked  and 
of  the  largest  size. 

In  roses.  Charmer  is  pre-eminent  as  a  flamed 
flower  ;  it  is  not  only  of  the  largest  size,  but  rich  in 
colour ;  Heroine,  very  fine  ;  Mabel,  large  and  fine, 
broken  from  the  breeder  state  this  year ;  Lady 
Sef ton,  flamed  scarlet;  Madame  St.  Arnaud,  very 
delicately  flamed  clear  rose ;  Pretty  Jane,  large 
and  fine,  broken  this  year  from  the  breeder  form ; 
Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  flamed  scarlet ;  Tomlin's 
Fanny,  distinct  and  pretty.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  at  present  in  flower. 

Pinks  showed  signs  of  suffering  early  in  the  year, 
but  we  gave  a  good  surface  dressing  of  rich  com- 
post, and  they  have  started  into  vigorous  growth 
and  promise  to  give  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  ; 
they  generally  come  into  flower  about  a  month  later 
than  the  Tulips.  Ranunculuses  are  also  growing 
with  remarkable  vigour,  and  show  the  strongest 
bloom  that  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  see, 
and  not  a  plant  has  missed.  The  ground  was  rather 
dry  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  contemplated  giving  them 
a  liberal  watering,  but  a  good  shower  of  warm  jain 


came  on  the  2nd  and  again  on  the  3rd,  with  a  night 
temperature  of  51°  as  the  lowest  point,  and  the 
leaves  have  become  brittle  with  the  rich  supply  of 
moisture.  May,  June,  and  July  are  all  pleasant 
months  for  the  florist,  who  grows  full  collections  of 
these  fine  old  favourite  flowers.  The  double 
Anemones  are  just  opening  their  many  coloured 
flowers  ;  they  are  not  a  week  behind  the  'Tulips,  and 
before  these  two  are  well  over  the  Pinks  and 
Ranunculus  will  be  in  bloom.  The  forcing  Pink 
pipings  ought  to  have  been  put  in  by  tlie  end  of  April, 
and  by  this  time  ready  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  ;  they  will,  if  well  treated,  form  large 
clumps  by  the  end  of  September;  at  that  time  they 
may  be  potted  up  to  become  established  before 
winter  sets  in.  In  less  than  a  month  the  pipings 
of  the  laced  varieties  should  also  be  taken  off  and 
planted  in  boxes,  where  they  soon  produce  roots 
in  a  frame  partially  shaded.  The  successful  culture 
of  these  depends  upon  the  attention  the  young 
jilants  receive  after  they  are  rooted.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  grown  into  good  strong  plants 
by  the  end  of  September  at  the  latest.  They  ought 
to  be  planted  by  the  first  days  of  October  into  the 
beds  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Carnations  and  Picotee.s  in  pots  are  receiving 
a  considerable  share  of  attention ;  they  also  show  the 
effects  of  the  warm  nights  and  genial  rains.  We 
are  now  staking  them,  and  have  also  placed  about 
half  an  inch  of  rich  compost  on  the  surface  of  the' 
jiots.  All  that  they  require  now  is  to  see  that  they 
receive  enough  water  at  the  roots  when  the  weather 
is  dry.  In  hot,  dry  weather  they  are  often  attacked 
by  green-fly,  which  can  be  destroyed  by  dusting 
with  tobacco  powder.  Maggots  lurk  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  at  night  they  issue  forth  to  eat  the 
tender  buds.  Thrips  are  more  troublesome  than 
either,  but  they  can  be  kept  off  by  syringing  the 
plants  daily  in  dry  weather.  The  seedlings  from 
seeds  sown  in  April  are  now  sturdy  young  plants; 
they  are  in  boxes  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart,  but  in 
a  few  weeks  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  in 
the  garden,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  will  make 
vigorous  established  plants,  which  will  defy  the 
severest  winters.  Tree  or  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations are  best  out  of  doors  now ;  the  pots  may  be 
neatly  arranged  on  a  border  of  ashes,  from  which 
the  water  can  run  away  freely.  However  much  the 
plants  may  be  cared  for  under  glass,  they  never 
make  the  same  healthy,  stocky  specimens  as  those 
produced  in  an  open  position  out  of  doors.  The 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  root-bound 
before  they  are  repotted  into  their  flowering  pots. 
The  weather  being  so  fine  on  the  3rd,  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  plant  out  the  Dahlias.  It  was  a 
question  whether  to  plant  out  at  once,  or  to  repot 
them  into  larger  pots,  but  being  pressed  with  work 
at  this  season  and  the  weather  being  so  favourable, 
labour  was  saved  by  planting  them  out  at  once.  The 
less  risky  way  would  have  been  to  repot  them, 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant  out  the  stronger 
plants  in  two  or  three  weeks.  If  there  is  danger  of 
frost  during  the  next  ten  days,  it  is  easy  to  inveft 
a  pot  over  each  plant  at  night,  removing  it  in  the 
morning. 

Pansies  are  flowering  profusely  from  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  in  August  last.  The  young 
plants  were  kept  in  boxes  during  the  winter,  and 
were  planted  out  early  in  April.  We  grow  the 
largest  proportion  of  what  are  termed  fancies ;  these 
have  very  richly  coloured  flowers,  but  we  cannot, 
omit  a  liberal  proportion  of  the  selfs,  the  white  and 
yellow  ground  varieties.  By  and  by  the  flowers 
will  .show  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  but  they  are 
renewed  by  picking  all  the  flowers  off,  surfacing  the 
beds  with  rich  manure,  and  pegging  down  the 
growths  into  it.  The  roots  soon  lay  hold  of  the 
rich  stimulant,  and  a  second  splendid  display  of 
flowers  is  the  result.  J.  DouiiLAS. 


Primula  reticulata. — I  think  Mr.  Brockbank 
will  prove  mistaken  in  believing  that  he  has  got 
P.  reticulata  in  flower.  I  have  several  hundred 
seedlings  raised  from  seed,  which  came  from  India 
labelled  P.  reticulata,  but  they  are  all  P.  sikkiraensis. 
But  if  Mr.  Brockbank  has  the  true  plant,  I  hope  he 
will  show  it  at  some  scientific  meeting,  as  I  believe 
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it  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  cultivation.  Several 
species  sent  to  me  from  those  who  have  raised  plants 
from  the  same  seed  have  all  proved  P.  sikkimensis. 
P.  reticulata  has  a  leaf  with  a  cordate  base,  a  very 
distinct  character  in  Himalayan  Primroses.    I  believe 

I  have  it,  but  the  plants  are  very  small  and  came  up 
very  late  last  year  from  a  packet  marked  "imknown." 
They  will  not  flower  till  next  spring,  and  I  fear  rnay 
die,  as  many  Himalayan  Primroses  do  in  English 
gardens,  in  their  second  winter. — C.  WOLLEY  DOD, 
Edc/c  Hall. 

Ranunculus  Lyalli. — This  excellent  plant, 
almost  new  in  English  gardens,  is  now  in  good 
flower  at  Mr.  Bartholomew's,  Park  House,  Reading. 
It  is  a  giant  Buttercup,  of  a  dazzling  white,  2i  inches 
across,  flowering  in  branching  heads,  like  a  Marsh 
Marigold.  The  blooms  have  a  double  row  of  petals, 
which  gives  a  half  double  look  to  the  flowers.  The 
root  leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  also  like  Marsh 
Marigold,  but  peltate.  Anyone  wishing  to  see  this 
good  new  plant  from  the  Antipodes  has  permission 
to  call  at  Park  House,  where  it  will  be  in  bloom  for 
some  ten  days  from  the  present  date  (June  9),  as 
nearly  as  may  be  judged. — G.  J. 

Ch.rysantliemum  multicaule. — A  plant  to  mo 
new  and  which  I  am  this  year  growing  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  from  the  Continent.  A  hardy  annual 
of  very  dwarf  Daisy-like  growth,  the  foliage  lying 
round    close    to    the    ground.     The   flowers,  about 

II  inches  over,  are  single,  bright  yellow,  and  thrown 
up  singly,  just  as  the  flowers  of  the  Daisy  are  on 
single  stems.  Curiously  enough,  also,  the  flowers 
close  up  at  night.  If  a  name  may  be  coined,  I 
venture  to  dub  it  the  Butter  Daisy,  for  it  resembles 
Bellis  perennis  much  more  than  it  does  the  Chrysan- 
themum tribe.  Not  many  flowers  are  yet  open,  but  I 
anticipate  when  in  full  bloom  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
remarkably  pretty  thing,  and  a  real  gain  to  rock 
plants. — A.  D. 

Coloured  Ivy  leaves. — Mr.  Groom,  in  his  article 
on  "  Raids  on  Wild  Flowers "  in  The  Gaeden 
(p.  510),  alludes  to  the  pretty  colour  which  some  of 
the  Ivy  leaves  assume  during  the  winter  months, 
and  "presumes  it  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil." 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  cause,  for  if  it  was 
owing  to  the  soil,  why  should  we  see  these  beautiful 
leaves  all  over  the  country?  They  are  generally 
found  in  places  fully  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and 
from  this  fact  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  colour  is  caused  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  leaves  at  a  time  when  they  are 
in  a  dormant  state.  What  becomes  of  the  colour  in 
spring  when  growth  commences  ?  It  disappears. 
Has  Mr.  Groom  ever  noticed  that  when  Pelargoniums 
are  put  out  to  harden  otf  previous  to  planting  the 
leavesassume  variousoolours, owing  no  doubt  to  their 
being  starved  in  a  pot  and  growth  at  a  standstill  ? 
The  colour  disappears  as  soon  as  fresh  growth  com 
meuccs. — A.  Heerington. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Mossy  Saxifrage  fSasifraga  hypnoides).— Tcis  cliarm 
Ing  plant  we  s-aw  growing  well  on  a  garden  wall  at  Kewr, 
It  was  in  full  flower,  notwithstanding  its  dry  and  sunny 
position.-  E. 

Marica  ceerulea. — A  Xat^q  Irid  of  remarkable  teiutji 
be.aring  on  a  tall  and  gracefully  arching  stem  a  succession  ot 
blue  flowers  about  the  size  of  Iris  K;i^mpferi  in  twos  and 
threes  at  a  time.  Now  in  bloom  at  Parle  House,  Reading. — 
G.  J. 

Alpiae  Wallfliwer  (Cheiranthus  alpinus).  —  This 
brightens  the  ruck  garden  fat  Chiswick  at  the  present  time, 
and  several  jtlants  were  blooming  in  one  of  the  pits.  It  i^ 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  the  showy  yellow  flowers  are  borne  with 
great  freedom. — E. 

Iris  susiana.— I  have  a  plant  of  Iris  susiana  bearing  a 
strong  flower-spike,  a  flower  of  which  will  be  open  in  a  few 
days.  The  plant  has  stood  planted  under  a  wa'l  facing  south 
all  through  the  pist  severe  winter  in  a  small  baok  garden,  and 
has  had  no  protection  other  than  that  of  the  wail  —James 

RONCA. 

Herbaceous  Pseonies.--Will  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  the  names  of  a  few  double  varieties  that  will  thrive  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  (UUpham)?  I  have  planted 
several  this  spring,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  dying  off,  although 
I  have  taken  great  care  in  nmlching  and  manuring  them,  &c. 
— RlCHABD  Vesey. 

He. rln?  salad.— Mr,  ParnaniU,  of  Holland,  says  the 
name  "herring  sallats  "  is  applied  in  Holland  to  carpet 
,  beiding.    The  herring  salad  was  composed  of  herrings,  the 


yolks  of  eggs,  mustard,  and  sundry  vegetable  materials, 
e  .ch  differing  in  colour,  arr.anged  in  i)atterns  in  dishes,  and 
was  set  outside  the  restaurant  to  entice  the  customers  in. 
Not  a  bad  name  ! 

The  Plantain  leaved  Leopard's-bane  (Doronicum 
plantagineum  e.'ccelsum).  — Th's  is  a  fine  plant  for  theenrich- 
ment  of  the  border  in  spring.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
robust  form  of  the  type  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  make  a 
great  show  of  colour.— C. 


PHACELIA  CAMPANULARIA. 

Annuals,  and  especially  those  of  showy  charac- 
ter, ought  to  make  features  in  every  garden, 
however  small  it  may  be.  They  are  of  distinct 
habit  and  bright  appearance,  besides  being 
highly  useful  in  many  ways  for  which  plants  of  a 
perennial  character  are  not  adapted.  In  bor 
ders  or  beds  of  permanent  bulbs,  annuals  such 
as  the  Phacelia  are  remarkably  useful  for  giving 
colour  to  the  garden  during  the  most  enjoyable 
months  of  the  year.  Bulbs,  generally  speaking, 
are  at  rest  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  montlis,  and  tliis  is  the  time  when  the 
garden  should  wear  a  gay  aspect.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  judicious  use  of  these  charm- 
ing plants.  Great  care,  of  course,  is  required 
in  selecting  suitable  kinds  ;  for  instance,  where 


Phacelia  campanularia. 

the  ground  is  heavy  and  the  bulbs  require  all 
the  sun  they  can  obtain  to  ripen  properly,  it 
would  not  do  to  plant  those  of  dense  growth  ; 
whereas  in  a  light  soU  the  selection  as  to  habit 
is  of  no  consequence.  Many  of  them  are  so 
floriferous,  that  the  display  will  abundantly  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble  of  sowing  and  thinning, 
which  in  the  case  of  hardy  kinds,  as  Phacelias,  is 
a  small  matter.  When  sown  in  the  open  ground — 
and  we  believe  this  practice  to  be  far  preferable 
to  sowing  in  pots — the  main  thing  will  be  to  sow 
the  seed  tliinly.  As  soon  as  the  young  seedlings 
have  produced  their  first  leaves,  thin  out  to  tlie 
required  distance  apart,  say  from  C  inches  to 
12  inches,  as  plenty  of  room  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  foliage  and  flowers.  P.  cam- 
panularia (here  illustrated)  is  one  of  the  latest 
introductions,  the  seeds  liaving  been  received 
from  California  about  five  years  ago.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  old  Pha- 
celia Whitlavia  (Whitlavia  grandiflora),  but 
much  brighter  in  colour,  being  vivid  gentian- 
blue,  and  very  striking  when  grown  in  a  mass. 
It  ripens  seed  freely  in  this  country,  P.  Parryi, 
a  species  with  deep  violet  flowers,  is  also  well 


worth  growing  ;  it  makes  a  charming  companion 
to  the  above.  Others,  such  as  P.  loasjef olia,  Men- 
ziesi,  &c. ,  are  also  very  desirable.  K. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

A  GEAND  collection  of  plants  was  brought  together  at 
Manchester,  the  two  most  noticeable  features  being 
the  classes  for  Orchids  and  herbaceous  plants.  In 
both  of  these  departments  Manchester  stands  un- 
rivalled. There  may  be  finer  collections  of  Orchids 
in  the  south,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  north  to  equal 
those  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Baron  Schroeder. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  London  or  anywhere 
else  to  equal  the  grand  exhibits  of  herbaceous  plants 
contributed  both  by  professional  growers  and  ama- 
teurs. Nowhere  are  herbaceous  plants  so  carefully 
and  well  exhibited  as  at  Manchester;  they  are  neither 
bunches  of  cut  flowers,  huddled  together,  nor  plants 
dug  up  out  of  the  ground,  but  are  carefully  grown  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  and  do  not 
therefore  flag  when  the  exhibition  is  half  over.  At 
Manchester  both  nurserymen  and  amateurs  compete. 
One  exhibit  alone,  that  of  Messrs.  James  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Chester,  occupied  300  square  feet ;  while 
Messrs.  Arthur  Dickson  and  Son  had  a  large  ex- 
hibit ;  and  Messrs.  Broome,  Mellor,  &c.,  amongst 
amateurs,  contributed  good  collections. 

Amongst  hardy  plants  there  were  many  common 
enough,  but  from  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
they  were  exhibited,  had  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 
This  was  the  case  with  some  large  pans  ot  the 
Cobweb  Houseleek  (Sempervivum  arachnoideum). 
The  plants  were  shown  in  pans  about  18  in.  in  dia- 
meter, on  which  pieces  of  stone  had  been  placed,  so 
as  to  form  a  slight  elevation.  Over  these  the  House- 
leek creeps  irregularly,  and  forms  a  pleasing  carpet. 
With  exposure  to  wet  these  curious  plants  lose  their 
peculiar  characteristic.  There  were  several  good 
specimens  of  Lilies  exhibited,  amongst  them  the 
fine  Bermuda  Lily  (L.  longiflorum  Harrisi).  Besides 
these  were  good  examples  of  the  following  early- 
flowering  Lilies  :  Crimson-anthered  Lily  (L.  Szovit- 
zianum),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  Nankeen 
Lily  (L.  testaceum),  tall  and  stately,  with  its  beau- 
tiful uniform  colour ;  Siberian  Orange  Lily  (L. 
davuricum) ;  and  the  ordinary  Madonna  Lily  (L.  can- 
didum),  which  as  a  white  Lily  is  unsurpassed,  and 
has  proved  itself  amenable  both  to  pot  culture  and 
forcing.  Terrestrial  Orchids  were  exhibited  in  great 
beauty.  I  have  never  seen  our  common  native 
Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Calceolus)  in  such  fine 
condition.  Then  there  was  a  beautiful  group  of  the 
lovely  Mocassin  Flower  (Cypripedium  spectabile)  in 
fine  flower  and  foliage  ;  the  yellow  Mocassin  flower 
was  also  in  fine  condition  ;  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  American  species  is  more  easy  to  cultivate 
than  our  native  ones.  I  have  found  it  so,  and  I  be-  . 
lieve  others  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Of  what  we  term  more  especially  alpine  plants 
there  were  some  beautiful  pans;  the  spring  Gentian 
(Gentiana  verna)  was  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  what 
can  be  more  lovely  than  this  when  well  grown? 
Alpine  Pink  (Dianthus  alpinus)was  superb,  but  there 
is  some  confusion  about  these  Pinks  that  I  should 
like  some  day  to  touch  upon.  It  is  a  lovely  little 
thing  when  smothered  with  its  bright  pink  flowers 
almost  on  the  ground  itself .  Charming  little  colonies 
of  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose  (Primula  farinosa)  were 
very  lovely ;  also  P.  Munroi.  P.  obconica  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  hardy  plant,  but  it  was  very 
attractive.  Armeria  Lauchcana  was  also  a  pretty 
plant  with  stems  4  inches  to  (i  inches  in  height; 
its  rosy  crimson  flowers  make  it  very  bright,  while 
its  dense  close  habit  fits  it  for  edgings.  The  Andro- 
saces — diflicult  plants  to  manage — were  represented 
by  probably  the  easiest  grown  of  the  family,  A. 
sarmentosa,  which  rapidly  covers  the  ground.  There 
was  an  excellent  example  of  it  here  smothered  with 
flowers ;  the  woolly-leaved  A.  lanuginosa  was  also 
exhibited.  It  was  somewhat  late  for  the  Anemones, 
but  the  Snowdrop  Anemone  (A.  sylvestris)  was  in  good 
condition  with  its  pure  white  flowers;  but  let  growers 
be  careful,  as  it  is  of  very  free  growth,  so  that  once 
it  obtains  a  firm  hold,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  it.  The  charming  yellow  Wood  Anemone 
(A.  ranunculoides),  bright  yellow  in  colour,  was  also 
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interesting.  There  were  some  good  pots  of  the 
very  fine  Sir  Watkin  Daffodil,  which  still  maintains 
its  character.  Plantain-leaved  Leopard's-bane  (Do- 
ronioum  plantagineum  escelsum)  was  shown,  but 
this  fine  showy  plant  can  only  be  seen  to  perfection 
when  growing  in  a  border  where  it  can  have  plenty 
of  room.  Tulipa  retroflesa  attracted  attention,  as 
did  also  T.  cornuta.  Iceland  Poppies  were  also 
well  shown.  The  Quamash  (Camassia  esculenta 
atro-\'iolacea)  was  very  beautiful ;  it  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  ordinary  type.  The  ramosus  section  of 
Gladiolus  is  excellent  for  early  blooming  in  pots,  and 
some  of  the  varieties,  as  Rosy  Gem,  ardens,  elegan- 
tissimus,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  were  shown  in  line 
condition,  and  are  very  useful  for  cutting.  They 
are  always  exhibited  well  at  Manchester.  Pa;onia 
tenuifolia  and  its  double  variety  are  pretty  and  in- 
teresting. Phlox  Nelsoni  and  setacea  were  in  good 
condition,  and  also  a  species  named  Phlox  stellaris, 
which  has  a  pretty  drooping  habit  and  bears 
numerous  lilac-white  flowers.  Then  there  was  the 
charming  Rock  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes  Luciliie), 
and  Celsia  Arctunis  makes  a  fine  pot  of  yellow 
bloom,  and,  although  not  so  showy  as  the  fine  Celsia 
cretica,  is  still  very  pretty. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  good  display  of  perennial 
Larkspurs,  which  are  so  effective  in  the  garden.  Of 
these,  the  lovely  variety  known  as  Belladonna  was 
fine,  but  there  were  many  good  varieties  and  some 
excellent  seedlings  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Dickson  and 
Sons.  These  will  soon  be  in  perfection  in  the 
garden,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  have  a  view  of  them 
somewhat  in  advance.  By  gentle  forcing,  and  in 
some  instances  retarding,  the  different  varieties  can 
be  exhibited  together,  and  thus  lovers  of  these 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  either  for  rockery  or  garden  and 
avoi(Mng  those  of  indifferent  character. 

Delta. 


Fruit  Garden. 

■W.   COLEMAN. 

UNHEATED  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Although  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  flow  and 
return  pipe,  if  not  for  forcing  purposes,  certainly 
for  the  protection  of  the  flowers  in  the  spring, 
for  ripening  the  wood  in  the  autumn,  and 
making  the  structure  useful  and  enjoyable 
through  the  winter,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  uuheated  houses  may  be  made  useful  and 
profitable.  In  gardens  of  note  where  forcing  is 
carried  on  with  spirit,  a  large  cold  house  or 
glass-roofed  shed  is  invaluable  all  through  the 
spring  for  hardening  off  and  retarding  plants, 
and  now,  even  the  middle  of  June,  I  question  if 
a  structure  of  this  kind,  wlierever  situated,  will 
not  be  found  full,  if  not  crowded.  Plant 
growers  can,  of  course,  enumerate  an  immense 
number  of  plants,  including  forced  Roses,  sub- 
tropicals,  itc,  which  require  a  certain  amount 
of  hardening  before  they  are  fit  for  turning  out 
into  the  open  air ;  also  of  plants  coming  on  for 
summer  decoration  when  the  forced  stock  is 
over  and  hard-wooded  specimens  are  making 
their  growth.  None  of  these  cultivators  would 
object  to  hot-water  pipes,  but,  provided  they 
were  not  forthcoming,  few,  if  any,  would  decline 
the  house  without  them. 

To  the  fruit  forcer  they  are  equally  valuable 
for  precisely  the  same  purposes,  as  orchard 
houses  can  be  relieved  by  the  transfer  of  pot  trees 
that  have  failed  or  given  crops  of  fruit,  also  of 
Pears  and  Plums  that  it  is  their  wish  to  work 
through  a  cold  house  to  the  open  air  to  ripen 
their  fruit.  Many  of  the  better  varieties  of 
early  and  mid-season  Pears,  which  can  be 
had  in  better  condition  from  the  open  air 
than  from  glasshouses,  require  gradually  inur- 
ing to  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  until 
settled  summer  weather  favours  the  final 
move,   and  this   structure    I    have  found  ex- 


tremely  well    adapted   to   the    purpose.      For 
retarding  or  keeping  ripe  Strawberries,  or  ripen- 
ing up  late  varieties,  a  few  shelves   near   the 
glass  not  only  do  good  service,  but  they  also 
relieve  the  mind,  as  these  breeders  of  parasites 
and  insects  can  be  quarantined  as  it  were  away 
from    the    occupants    of    the    forcing    houses. 
When  cleared  of  these,  no  cold  house  need  he 
allowed   to   stand   idle,  as   Tomatoes   got   well 
advanced   in   another   place   mil    yield    heavy 
crops  of  fruit  tliroughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer   and    the    autumn.     From    this    time 
through  the  early  part  of  the  winter  the  vege- 
table  gardener,  and   possibly   the   Chrysanthe- 
mum  grower,  would   have   their   pull,  and   al- 
though the  latter  might  find  stagnant  moisture 
a  drawback,  the  ftirmer  could  easily  occupy  tlie 
whole  of  the  space  with  his  Veitch's  Cauliflower 
and  Protecting  Broccoli,  his   pot  Parsley  and 
salading.       In     the    unheated     orchard    house 
failures  sometimes  occur,  but  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  included,  have 
been    grown    plentifully    and    good.      Indeed, 
these   fruits,  also   the   better  kinds  of    Gages, 
Golden  Drops,  and  choice  Cherries,  grow  to  a 
large  size  and  finish  perfectly  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons.    In  a  large  lean-to  house   here  without 
the   aid  of  fire-heat  I  grew  some  of  my  best 
autumn  Peaches  and  Nectarines  for  many  years, 
and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  missed  a 
crop.     When  at  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  it 
heated,  I  at  once  set  about  putting  up  a  span 
roof  with  rough  boarded  sides,  and  furnished  it 
with  a  set  of  old  pot  and  tub  Peaches,  which 
many  gardeners  would  have   thrown   into   the 
fire.     These   relieved   of   their   pots   and    tubs 
and    mounded    round    with    soil    soon     made 
fresh,  healthy    wood,    and    as    yet,  this    year 
included,    they    have    set    enormous    crops    of 
fruit.      The    Peach   and    Nectarine,   however, 
although  less  hardy  than  the  Plum  or  Cherry, 
when  overtaken  by  intense  frost  on  open  walls, 
in  cold  houses,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  afiected  by 
a  damp  atmosphere  when  in  flower,  and  for  this 
reason  I  consider  them  safer  and  better  adapted 
to  cold  or  unheated  liouse  culture.    All  sticklers 
for  colour,  myself  included,  consider  Peaches 
from  standard  or  bush  trees  less  valuable  than 
fruit  from  trellises  ;  but  a  fair  percentage  can 
be  coloured,  and  where  Peaches  are  used  in  a 
multitude  of  ways,  as  we  use  them  here,  pale 
Peaches  can  be  turned   to   profitable  account. 
As  all  the  numerous  varieties  are  not  alike  suit- 
able for  this  mode  of  culture,  very  late  sorts, 
like  Walburton,   the    Mignonnes,   whose   buds 
suft'er  from  damp  in  winter,  and  others  subject 
to   mildew,    should    be   avoided.       Bellegarde, 
Stirling    Castle,    Violette    Hative,    Alexandra, 
Noblesse,  A  Bee,  Hale's  Early,  Crimson  Galande, 
Belle  de  Done,  and  llagdala  succeed  well  with 
me.     Prince  of   Wales,  Barrington,  Sea  Eagle, 
and  the  Nectarine  Peach  I  have  tried,  but,  owing 
to  the  great  weight  of  their  fruit,  which  turns 
them  point  downwards,  and  their  lateness,  they 
do  not  answer  my  purpose  so  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding.   Of  Nectarines,  the  latest,  like  Victoria, 
excluded,  all  the  sorts  I  have  tried  answer  very 
well.     The  old  Elruge,  Stan  wick  Elruge,  Vio- 
lette Hative,  and  Lord  Napier  are  excellent- 
good   croppers   and   hardy.      In   the    south    of 
England,  where  the  climate  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Jersey,  suitable  varieties  of  Grapes  are 
now  grown  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat ;  and,  if 
I   mistake   not,    Mr.    W'orthington    Smith    for 
years  has  grown  good  Madresfield  Court  Muscats 
near  London.     The  price  of  good  Grapes  now 
does  not  leave  a  margin  for  unnecessary  expense  ; 
therefore,   those   who    have    the    command   of 
warm  sheltered   spots   should   give   the    Ham- 
burgh, Madresfield,  Royal  Muscadine,  the  best 
of    the   Sweetwaters,  and  Foster's  Seedling  a 


trial.  When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gosport 
the  other  day,  I  learned  that  many  amateurs 
had  tried  and  .succeeded  with  Hamburghs. 
What  they  can  do  near  the  sea,  .skilful  gardeners 
may  accomplish  further  inland.  I  conclude  by 
saying  heated  houses  are  preferable  to  cold 
ones  ;  but  those  who  cannot  get  the  first  may 
derive  much  pleasure  from  the  use  of  glass 
alone  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat. 


APPLE  BLOSSOM. 
In  view  of  the  suggestions  made  in  The  Garden, 
p.  507,  that  note  should  be  taken  of  the  varieties 
of  Apples  which  make  the  most  ornamental  trees,  a 
close  observation  of  all  the  sortswhich  have  flowered 
freely  here  (Berks)  this  year  has  been  made,  with 
several  interesting  results.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  seem  that  just  as  the  varieties  producing  the 
most  highly  flavoured  fruit  are  usually  the  worst 
growers  and  most  liable  to  canker,  so  the  sorts 
whose  fruit  is  particularly  brilliant  in  colour  have 
generally  pale  flowers,  which  are  not  conspicuously 
ornamental.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  Cox's 
Pomona,  a  variety  with  very  bright  and  beautiful 
fruit,  but  of  which  the  flower  is  almost  white,  even 
the  buds  being  only  of  a  sort  of  yellowish  colour 
with  a  faint  pinky  tint.  Now,  Apple  blossom  which 
has  not  at  least  bright  rose-tipped  buds  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  is  certainly  not  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  an  earthly  paradise  where  its  presence 
is  only  desired,  as  on  a  flowering  shrub  or  orna- 
mental tree ;  so  that  a  look-out  has  been  kept  for 
varieties  which,  while  forming  handsome  trees, 
produce  most  freely  and  constantly  the  largest  and 
brightest  blossoms.  It  is  consequently  a  mere 
accident  that  the  list  includes  many  of  the  very 
best— mostly  cooking— Apples ;  but  such  is  never- 
theless the  case.  One  of  the  best  and  brightest 
of  all,  making  a  good  tree,  free  and  constant, 
sheeted  with  bloom  and  glowing  buds,  and  withal  a 
first-rate  cooking  Apple,  is  Hawthornden,  commonly 
called  Old  Hawthornden ;  and  next  to  it,  perhaps,  in 
freedom  and  brightness  of  flower,  and  rather  before 
it  in  value  of  fruit,  comes  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Lord 
Derby  is  exceedingly  handsome,  producing  great 
clusters  of  very  largeflowers  and  grandcrimsonbuds, 
making  a  handsome  tree  and  bearing  first-rate  fruit. 
The  flowers  of  Ringer  are  very  large  and  abundant, 
and  the  buds  bright  red,  as  are  those  of  Stirling 
Castle,  while  both  varieties  are  first-rate  Apples  and 
make  good-looking  trees.  Annie  Elizabeth  and 
Lord  Suffield  produce  magnificent  and  highly 
coloured  blossoms,  but  in  both  there  is  rather  a 
purplish  tint  underlying  the  red  of  the  buds,  which 
detracts  somewhat  from  their  brightness;  the  ex- 
ceptionally handsome  habit  of  the  former,  however, 
and  the  profusion  and  general  value  of  the  latter, 
involve  their  inclusion  even  in  a  select  list.  The 
flowers  of  Dumelow's  Seedling  are  rather  pale,  but 
very  good-looking,  the  buds  being  of  a  clear  fleshy 
pink  colour;  they  are  very  freely  produced,  and  the 
fruit  is  perhaps  the  best  all-round  late  cooking 
Apple  This  variety  has  many  synonyms,  of  which 
the  most  common  is  Wellington.  Court  Pendu 
Plat  makes  a  handsome  tree,  and  flowers  so  late 
that  the  brilliant  red  buds  with  which  it  is  con- 
stantly furnished  are  always  conspicuous  among 
the  paler  cloud  of  expanded  or  passing  blossom  of 
other  varieties  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans  makes  a  large  and  striking 
tree,  especially  as  a  standard,  producing  freely  its 
well  formed  flowers  and  fairly  bright-coloured  buds ; 
and  Barchard's  Seedling,  though  less  useful,  makes 
an  even  gayer  standard  tree,  either  when  in  bloom 
or  when  covered  with  bright  yellow,  red-streaked 
fruit.  Golden  Pippins  also  make  fine  standards, 
and  although  the  flowers  are  rather  paler  and  not 
over  large,  yet  thev  are  produced  in  such  mas.?es  as 
to  be  highly  effective.  Warner's  King  (syn.,  D.  T. 
Fish)  is  good,  well  coloured,  and  constant,  and  the 
moderate-sized  flowers  of  Blenheim  Orange  are 
prettv  enough  upon  large  trees,  but  not  sufiiciently 
freely  produced  upon  young  plants.  Tom  Putt  is 
veiT  handsome  and  good  in  all  ways,  an  flower, 
fruit  and  form  of  tree,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Mere  de  Menage,  in  spite  of  its  flowers  being 
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rather  pale.  Lady  Henniker,  a  fiist-ratu  and  showy 
Apple,  has  handsome, solid-lookingflowers  and  bright 
pink  buds,  but  does  not  always  make  a  well-formed 
tree;  and  Sturmer  Pippin,  a  very  good-looking 
tree,  has  large  flowers  and  bright  red  buds,  which, 
however,  lose  their  colour  somewhat  rapidly.  I'rog- 
more  Prolific  is  not  so  red  in  bud  as  some  varieties, 
but  is  nevertheless  very  good,  and  always  flowers 
abundantly.  Loddington  Pippin  and  liedfordsliirr 
Foundling  both  produce  very  beautiful  round 
flowers  in  large  clusters,  rather  pale  in  bud  per- 
haps, but  most  attractive,  and  the  latter  espe- 
cially makes  a  handsome  tree.  Gatshead  has  one 
o£  the  largest  individual  blossoms  among  Apples, 
but  it  is  hardly  free  enough;  Cellini,  though  only 
of  moderate  size  and  pale,  is  not  so  dingy  looking 
as  Cox's  Pomona,  and  is  so  free  and  constant  as 
to  be  effective,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  King 
of  the  Pippins  and  Tewkesbury  Baron. 

Of  the  paler-coloured  varieties  one  of  the  hand- 
somest is  Grand  Sultan,  with  very  large,  almost 
pure  white,  flowers  throughout,  and  another  is 
Lord  Grosvenor,  with  exceedingly  handsome 
round  flowers  and  fresh,  though  not  deep-coloured 
buds.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  variety, 
which  some  growers  have  asserted  to  be  identical 
with  Jolly  Beggar,  is  quite  distinct  in  flower  and 
habit,  the  blossom  of  the  latter,  where  the  two 
sorts  are  growing  side  by  side  under  precisely 
similar  conditions,  being  comparatively  small  and 
insignificant.  Margil,  though  the  flower  is  pale, 
makes  a  pretty  tree,  especially  as  a  bush,  and  in  a 
sunny  position  the  fruit  is  very  bright. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  equally  useful  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  varieties  least  valuable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  display  of  bloom,  and  foremost  among 
such  come  the  sorts  whose  petals  are  produced,  so 
to  speak,  on  a  long  stalk,  whereby  the  calyx  is 
visible  between  the  petals,  and  the  flowers  have  no 
appearance  of  solidity.  Golden  Noble  is  a  typical 
example  of  such  a  flower,  and  so,  more  or  less, 
are  Small's  Admirable  and  Echlinville  Seedling. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  again,  in  addition  to  being 
almost  colourless,  has  narrow  twisted  petals,  which 
give  the  bloom  a  singularly  flimsy  appearance. 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  with  its  curious  semi-pendulous 
habit,  is  not  effective,  and  both  Gloria  Mundi  and 
Winter  Greening,  in  addition  to  having  pale  flowers, 
make  unattractive  upright  trees.  Some  varieties, 
such  as  Worcester  Pearmain,  Duchess's  Favourite, 
cfcc,  are  gay  enough  in  autumn  with  their  brightly 
coloured  fruit,  but  the  flowers  of  these  and  the 
following  are  mostly  poor  and  pale  in  colour : 
Gipsy  King,  Golden  Harvey,  Queen  Caroline, 
Alfriston,  Washington,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin,  Red 
Quarrenden,  Old  Nonpareil,  Mannington  Pearmain, 
and  Ribston  Pippin,  which  is  also  very  subject  to 
canker.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the  best  of  the 
dessert  Apples,  though  free  and  constant,  is  not 
among  the  most  conspicuous  in  bloom,  but  it  seems 
little  short  of  impious  to  criticise  such  a  delicious 
fruit  as  if  it  were  a  mere  flowering  shrub,  and  it 
may  be  suggested  that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  should 
be  abundantly  planted  where  it  can  have  the  full 
sunshine,  when  the  fruit  will  assume  a  brilliancy 
of  colour  that  will  quite  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
brightness  in  its  flowers.  T.  W.  G. 


Late  keepings  Apples.— Notwithstanding  the 
value  of  early  Apples  the  late  varieties  are  far  more 
so,  considering  that  when  the  former  are  in  use 
there  are  so  many  other  fruits  available  for  both 
the  kitchen  and  dessert.  The  former  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  much  better  than  the  latter,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  there  is  a  great  predominance  of 
early  Apples  in  most  private  gardens.  Take  from 
February  until  June,  there  are  few  kinds  of  fruit 
available  for  dessert,  but  not  so  from  July  until 
Christmas.  This  state  of  things  arises  from  two 
causes  ;  firstly,  from  a  bad  selection  ;  and,  secondly, 
careless  storing.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  first-class  late  Apples  as  early,  if  care  is 
taken,  as  there  are  plenty  of  good  late-keeping 
kinds.  In  this  garden  wo  have  a  good  selection, 
many  of  the  sorts  having  been  planted  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  a 
Uberal  supply  well  into  the  spring  or  early  summer. 


This  year,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  we  had  good 
samples  of  twelve  varieties.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  put  them  into  barrels  to  keep  them,  as  we 
preserve  them  in  an  ordinary  fruit  room  from  the 
time  they  are  gathered.  This  is  where  the  fruits 
were  kept  that  were  so  well  spoken  of  by  the  editor 
of  The  Garden  ;  then  why  go  to  so  great  an  ex- 
]iense  to  provide  storage  accommodation '.' — J.  Ckoo  k, 
Farnboru'  Grange,  Hants. 


PLANTING  VINES  IN  JUNE. 

Growers  of  Grapes  by  express  find  propagating 
young  Vines  one  year  and  planting  out  the  next 
what  we  term  yearlings  is  altogether  too  slow,  es- 
pecially where  the  old  Vines  they  are  intended  to 
replace  have  been  forced  early,  and  the  house 
becomes  ready  for  re-planting  by  midsummer. 
Whether  or  not  a  year  is  gained  and  Vines,  grown 
into  a  fruiting  condition  by  the  time  they  are 
twenty  months  old,  live  to  make  centenarians,  ex- 
perience alone  can  prove,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
many  people  now  adopt  the  method  I  am  about  to 
describe,  and  all  agree  in  saying  the  system  so  far 
is  satisfactory.  In  order  to  carry  it  out  properly 
the  planter  must  have  the  convenience  for  propa- 
gating and  growing  on  his  own  Vines,  especially 
when  long  distance  separates  him  from  the  trade, 
otherwise  the  check  produced  by  removal  from 
strong  bottom-heat  which  nurserymen  employ 
might  frustrate  his  intentions.  Assuming  that  the 
house  to  be  planted  will  be  ready  by  the  middle  of 
June,  well-ripened  eyes  should  be  put  in  in  Feb- 
ruary and  grown  on  steadily,  first  in,  then  upon  a 
hotbed  from  which  the  young  plants  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  borders  when  the  latter  are  in  condition 
for  their  reception.  There  are  two  methods  of  pre- 
paring these  Vines — the  first,  and  probably  the 
best,  being  the  sod  system,  originated  and  practised 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  Gala- 
shiels. The  second  is  the  old  plan  of  striking  the 
eyes  in  small  pots,  and  giving  perhaps  one  shift  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  coiled  to  any  ex- 
tent, or  what  is  generally  termed  pot-bound.  Of 
the  two,  the  sod  system  takes  up  the  most  room,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  turves  Grass  side  down- 
wards on  the  top  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  tan  or 
leaves,  and  fill  in  between  the  squares,  which  should 
not  be  less  than  9  inches  across,  with  light  rich  soil 
to  draw  the  roots  and  prevent  them  from  drying 
out.  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  work  on  the  Vine,  says 
he  allowed  the  roots  to  form  a  complete  network 
over  the  surface  of  the  turves,  and  some  time  before 
he  wished  to  transfer,  each  sod  was  out  round  with 
a  sharp  knife  to  induce  the  formation  of  several 
young  roots  wherever  a  main  root  was  shortened. 
These  plants  in  due  course  were  moved  bodily  with 
a  tan  fork,  and  they  grew  away  freely  without  feel- 
ing the  check. 

Preparation  op  the  house  and  border. — 
Internal  planting,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is 
imperative,  and  cleanliness  being  equally  important, 
the  old  inside  border  should  be  removed  bodily,  the 
walls  and  foundations  well  scalded  and  limewashed. 
The  woodwork  also  should  be  washed  or  painted. 
The  arrangement  of  sound  drainage  on  a  concrete 
bottom  then  follows.  The  border  for  the  first  year 
need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  in  width,  but  it  should 
be  formed  of  materials  that  will  ferment,  otherwise 
fermenting  leaves  or  manure  must  be  placed  against 
it  to  raise  the  temperature  to  U0°  before  the  Vines 
are  planted.  The  better  to  secure  this  warmth  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  fresh  turf  some  time  in  advance 
and  stack  secure  from  wet,  when  the  fresh  herbage 
will  soon  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  chopping  down  and  mixing  with  suitable 
correctives.  These  may  consist  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  bone-dust,  or  horn  shavings,  and  lively 
burnt  refuse  from  the  charring  yard — the  most 
useful  department  in  all  good  gardens.  When 
ready  for  wheeling  in,  large  sods.  Grass  side  down- 
wards, must  be  placed  on  the  drainage,  the  border, 
close  to  the  front  arches  or  supporting  piers,  being 
kept  up  by  narrow  strips  to  form  an  inside  retaining 
wall.  The  better  to  ensure  revival  of  the  heat,  the 
border  must  not  be  made  too  firm,  but  6  inches  at 
least  should  be  added  to  allow  for  settling;  further, 


as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  a  lining  of  hot 
leaves  where  plentiful  will  give  valuable  assistance 
at  the  outset  and  reduce  the  necessity  for  continuous 
watering.  When  the  border  is  ready  and  the  Vines 
are  transferred,  they  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
soil,  moderately  watered  with  hot  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  90°,  mulched  with  fresh  Mushroom 
manure,  and  slightly  shaded.  Similar  Vines  from 
pots  need  not  be  shaken  out,  but  the  coiling  roots 
should  be  picked  out  with  a  pointed  stick  and 
carefully  spread  out  in  the  direction  they  are  to 
follow. 

After  treatment. — If  summer  weather  has  set 
in  and  the  sun  produces  a  genial  temperature, 
strong  fire-heat  will  not  be  necessary.  Still,  this 
aid  must  be  at  command  when  ordinary  vinery 
treatment  cannot  be  maintained  without  it,  and 
atmospheric  moisture  at  first  must  be  abundantly 
produced  by  frequent  syringing  with  tepid  water, 
not  so  much  the  young  A'^ines  as  the  border  and 
every  part  of  the  structure.  If  all  goes  on  well, 
shade  may  soon  be  dispensed  with,  and  there  will 
be  a  fair  prospect  of  the  A'ines  filling  the  house 
with  stout,  short-jointed  canes  by  September,  when 
more  fire-heat  may  be  essential  to  the  ripening  of 
the  buds  thoroughly.  If  the  house  intended  for 
this  method  of  planting  can  be  got  ready  earlier  in 
the  spring  the  eyes  may  be  put  into  the  turf  in 
December  or  January,  or  Mr.  Wildsmith's  method 
of  making  the  border  first  and  striking  the  eyes 
upon  it  may  be  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  may  be  deferred  until  July,  and  then  the 
lower  buds  of  the  young  canes  will  ripen  fairly 
under  sharp  autumn  firing.  I  give  my  first  choice 
to  June,  as  we  then  have  the  summer  before  us ; 
solar  heat  and  daylight  are  increasing,  and  all  the 
Vines,  including  supernumeraries  intended  for  fruit- 
ing the  second  year,  get  thoroughly  ripened. 

Distance  at  which  to  plant. — If  a  good  hit 
has  been  made  upon  the  propagating  bed,  and  the 
small  squares  of  turf  are  found  bristling  with  tiny 
rootlets  ready  for  immediate  action,  many  may  be 
tempted  to  plant  thickly,  fruit,  and  cut  out  dupli- 
cates, but  this  is  a  delusion,  as  crowding  injures  the 
Vines  intended  for  a  permanency,  and  very  tew  in- 
deed cut  out  supernumeraries  until  after  they  have 
done  irreparable  mischief.  Close  planting,  if  only 
to  avoid  temptation,  then,  should  not  be  thought  of, 
and  the  old  method  of  putting  a  Vine  under  each 
of  the  rafters  can7ing  3-feet  lights  discarded. 
Better  plant  opposite  the  centre  of  each  light,  as 
the  pruning-buds  on  the  spurs  will  then  get  the 
fullest  benefit  of  sun  and  light,  so  essential  to  per- 
fect ripening.  This  matter  of  distance,  however, 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  the  most  im- 
portant point  being  the  length  of  rafter,  which  may 
vary  from  12  feet  to  24  feet.  Taking  the  medium 
of  l.S  feet,  the  permanent  canes  should  be  (J  feet 
apart,  to  favour  the  ultimate  training  of  two  rods 
from  each  stem,  and  the  immediate  growth  of  alter- 
nate duplicates  for  giving  a  few  bunches  the  follow, 
ing  year.  All  the  A'ines  may  be  stopped  when  they 
have  made  half  their  allotted  length  of  rod,  and 
those  intended  to  remain  will  make  roots  in  propor- 
tion to  the  leaves  and  laterals  they  are  allowed  to 
produce  the  first  season,  the  second  breaks,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  being  trained  to  the  wires  until 
they  reach  the  apex  of  the  house.  Supernumeraries, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  have  their  laterals  pinched 
and  re-pinched  at  the  first  leaf  from  the  base  to  the 
pruning-bud,  precisely  the  same  as  we  manipulate 
Vines  intended  for  fruiting  in  pots.  The  second 
leaders  also  may  be  checked,  but  not  to  an  extent 
that  will  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  lower  buds. 
Fruit  in  preference  to  strong  wood  being  the  chief 
aim,  this  method  of  pinching  will  plump  up  the 
main  buds,  and  full  exposure  to  light  and  sun-heat 
will  favour  perfect  maturation,  the  keystone  of  suc- 
cess in  fruiting  young  Vines. 

Heat  and  air. — I  have  said  June  planting 
favours  growth  with  a  minimum  of  fire-heat,  espe- 
cially in  hot,  brilliant  seasons,  but  there  are  periods 
even  in  summer,  when  gentle  tires  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  brisk  vinery  temperature,  say 
of  (i5«  to  70°  through  the  night  and  75«  to  .SO"  by 
day.  Muscats,  of  course,  require  a  little  more  heat 
than  would  be  good  for  Hamburghs,  but  in  order  to 
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secure  quick,  solid  growth  of  short -jointed  wood, 
the  heat  must  be  adequate  to  the  free  admission  of 
air  without  lowering  the  tempera'ure.  Air  through 
June  and  a  portion  of  July  should  be  admitted  at 
the  top,  the  earlier  the  better,  to  let  out  vitiated 
vapour  and  prevent  the  foliage  from  scalding;  then 
as  solar  heat  increases  the  full  volume  must  be 
balanced  by  opening  or  closing  the  front  ventilators. 
From  this  time  forward,  the  A'ines  being  in  full 
vigorous  growth,  the  usual  mode  of  free  ventilation 
to  consolidate  the  wood  should  be  practised,  but 
the  final  closing  must  be  made  to  ensure  a  tempe- 
rature of  85"  to  'M"  with  sun-heat  and  moisture. 
In  due  course  the  wood  will  begin  to  change  colour, 
when  still  more  air  with  plenty  of  heat  and  slightly 
decreased  moisture  will  favour  gradual  ripening; 
but  on  no  account  must  the  main  leaves  suffer  from 
drought  or  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Water. — The  new  borders  being  narrow  and 
more  or  less  open  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  top 
and  internal  side  should  be  well  protected  with 
mulching  or  long  stable  litter.  This  covering,  in 
preference  to  the  direct  syringing  of  the  foliage, 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist,  not  only  to  draw 
the  roots  upwards,  but  also  to  produce  a  steady  rise 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  Water,  pure  and  simple, 
will  answer  this  purpose  at  first,  but  by  degrees  it 
may  be  tinged  with  clarified  liquid  and  soot  water. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  watering  of  the 
compost,  but,  considering  the  quantity  of  wood  and 
foliage  the  Vines  are  expected  to  make,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  supplies  must  be  liberal 
and  frequent.  W.  Coleman. 


SUMMER  PRl'NING  OF  CURRANT.S. 

"J.  S.  W."  (p.  .'idll)  says:  "I  am  unable  to  see  how 
anything  but  a  reduced  crop  is  gained  by  the  sum- 
mer pinching  of  Currant  shoots  as  directed  by  '  J.G.' 
at  p.  470;"  and  further  states  that  "the  Black  and 
Red  Currant  shoots  produced  annually  from  the 
older  wood  almost  bear  at  any  joint  their  whole 
length,  and  the  finest  clusters  are  always  nearest 
the.  top." 

Although  I  have  many  Currant  bushes,  and  have 

made  a  study  of  market  fruit  culture  for  years,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  market  grower  who  adopts 
this  extension  system  of  growing  Currants,  and 
those  who  do  not  pinch  in  summer  cut  the  young 
wood  down  closer  than  I  recommended;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  Nuts  and 
Filberts,  so  severely  pruned  as  Currants.  I  am  sure 
anyone  looking  at  a  market-growers  plantation  of 
the  Raby  Castle  variety,  pruned  to  from  eight  to 
twelve  main  shoots,  spurred  in  as  close  as  a  Vine, 
and  noticing  the  enormous  crop  of  bunches,  would 
never  think  of  adopting  the  other  system.  Accord- 
ing to  "J.  8.  W.'s"  directions,  it  would  need  ladders 
to  reach  them  after  the  first  few  yeiirs.  All  I  said 
at  p.  47(1  I  still  adhere  to,  for  this  reason,  viz.,  I  have 
tried  it  myself  with  excellent  results  for  many  years, 
and  if  "J.  S.  W."  has  not  done  so,  I  would  advise 
him  not  to  miss  another  season  without  giving  the 
plan  a  trial.  I  am  well  aware  that  Black  Currants 
may  be  grown  successfully  by  leaving  the  young 
wood  at  full  length  and  merely  thinning  out  in 
winter,  but  to  treat  Red  and  White  kinds  in  the 
same  way  is  something  new.  Although  the  finest 
buds  will,  as  "J.  S.  W."  says,  be  always  nearest  the 
top,  if  left  to  develop  full  length,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  spurred-in  branches,  as  they  will 
soon  cease  to  fruit  altogether.  On  examining  some 
bushes  tre.ited  as  "J.  S.  W."  suggests,  I  find  the  last 
year's  shoots  average  from  li  feet  to  2  feet  in  length, 
the  bunches  being  mostly  at  the  top,  with  a  few 
straggling  ones  along  the  lower  parts.  Although 
the  bushes  thus  treated  soon  became  larger,  after  a 
few  years  the  weight  of  fruit  in  the  aggregate  was 
more  than  that  produced  by  the  closely  spurred-in 
bushes.  Those  who  do  not  pinch  in  summer  will,  I 
am  sure,  cut  down  closer  than  I  recommended  in 
winter  if  they  expect  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 

J.  G. 

Ants  in  vinery.  —  M'ill  any  reader  kindly  .suggest 
means  for  destroying  tlie  ants  ^\'ith  which  my  vmerv  is 
infested  ?-W.  G.  G. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 

Although  many  growers  thought  some  time  ago 
that  the  cold  weather  and  keen  cutting  winds  had 
injured  the  blossoms  to  a  serious  extent,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  from  all  quarters  that  fruit  crops  gene- 
rally are  likely  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Blight 
and  grub,  as  a  rule,  blow  up  in  myriads  with  the 
east  wind,  of  which  this  season  we  have  had  more 
than  enough,  but,  so  far  contrary  to  expectation, 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  remarkably  free,  and  the 
young  growths,  though  late,  are  healthy  and 
promising.  In  the  broad  orchards  so  important  to 
west  midland  fruitists  the  finest,  boldest,  and 
cleanest,  although  not  the  brightest,  blossom  I  ever 
witnessed  are  now  going  over.  Twenty-four  hours' 
steady  rain,  which  might  have  been  more  acceptable 
from  a  warmer  quarter,  has  been  a  godsend  both  to 
the  newly-set  fruit  and  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and 
something  indeed  extraordinary  must  now  speedily 
happen  to  prevent  them  from  giving  an  abundant 
yield.  This  abundance,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
counting  the  chickens  almost  before  they  are  clear 
of  the  shells,  however,  is  of  little  use  unless  prepara- 
tions are  at  once  made  for  careful  hand-picking  and 
storing,  as  this  is  the  only  method  of  turning  our 
increased  Apple  and  Pear  jiroduce  into  profit.  I 
say  this  advisedly,  as  I  have  seen  many  tons  of 
bright  fruit  left  to  rot  and  sink  into  the  ground, 
and  wagonloads  of  that  bright,  saleable,  and  all- 
round  useful  Apple,  Tom  Putt,  ground  into  cyder 
worth  3d.  a  gallon,  when  I  have  been  selling  a  good 
sample  at  (Jd.  a  dozen.  Paul  may  plant,  Apollos  may 
water,  and  God  may  give  the  increase,  but  until 
this  increase  is  preser\-ed  on  a  gigantic  scale,  English 
fruit  growers  will  not  stand  the  tithe  cf  a  chance 
against  the  colonists. 

The  season  being  late,  the  general  routine  also  is 
late ;  still,  work  in  every  part  of  the  fruit  garden  is 
crowding  in,  and  the  better  to  keep  it  in  hand  the 
good  old  maxim,  "nothing  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  to  the  morrow  if  it  can  be  performed  to-day," 
this  year  will  be  found  peculiarly  applicable.  Ripe 
fruit  we  may  secure,  but  we  must  have  ripe  wood 
also,  and  those  who  take  time  by  the  forelock  and, 
next  to  doing  their  work  well,  do  it  at  the  right 
time,  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  Turning  to  the 
walls,  we  find 

Peaches 
growing  very  fast,  and  many  of  the  shoots  are  fit 
for  tying,  nailing,  or  pegging  in.  A  few  more 
shoots  may  require  pinching  or  cutting  out,  as  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  lay  in  more  than  will  be  wanted 
for  another  year,  and  thinning  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. When  Peaches  set  as  they  have  done  this 
season,  thinning  is  a  pleasant  piecemeal  business, 
as  the  trees  must  be  looked  over  several  times,  and 
then,  so  conservative  are  gardeners,  a  neighbour 
might  often  do  a  good  turn  by  putting  on  the 
finishing  touch.  An  even  spread  of  frait,  naturally 
the  finest,  is  the  main  point,  and  possibly  it  matters 
little  whether  each  Peach  hangs  from  or  stands 
upon  the  shoot.  Oftimes  choice  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  when  I  can  have  my  pick  I  follow  out 
my  Peach  bouse  rule — point  upwards  to  the  sun 
100  Peaches  to  100  square  feet  of  foliage.  These 
brief  remarks  convey  all  I  have  to  say  upon  Peach 
thinning,  for  this  year  at  least.  Some  few,  I  be- 
believe,  crop  heavier,  but  I  cannot  see  the  utility  of 
straining  the  trees  in  the  production  of  stones 
when  they  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
furnishing  a  smaller  number  with  pulp.  Our  only 
insecticide  this  season  has  been  soapsuds,  followed 
by  copious  washings  with  the  hose,  and  my  trees 
never  gave  less  trouble.  Where,  for  convenience 
and  the  comfort  of  moving  about  with  clean  feet, 
a  dusting  of  old  lime  rubble  and  long  litter  have 
been  placed  upon  the  wall  path,  the  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  will  now  justify  a  second  addition  of  the  latter, 
and  sparsely  foliaged  trees  will  pay  for  a  dash  of 
bone-meal  or  guano. 

Peae.s 
on  walls,  also  pyramids,  have  set  plenty  of  fruit, 
and  in  due  course  will  require  much  thinning ; 
meantime  the  most  forward  trees,  especially  on 
south  and  west  walls,  ma}'  be  divested  of  gross 
breastwood  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  force  the  sap 


into  the  lower  branches.  A  clean  sweep  at  this 
early  season  is  not  advisable,  as  weak  growths  assist 
and  protect  the  fruit ;  whilst  strong  ones  from  the 
main  stems,  if  left  alone,  soon  become  robbers.  The 
steady  rain  has  brought  about  an  acceptable  charge, 
but  it  came  from  the  wrong  direction  to  be  of  much 
use  to  us  for  cleansing  heavily  coped  trees  on  the 
above  aspects ;  consequently  the  hose  has  been 
turned  on  to  wash  oft  the  decaying  blossoms.  If 
well-cropped  trees  on  the  Quince  stock  have  not 
been  mulched,  timely  attention,  should  the  season 
turn  out  dry,  will  save  much  trouble.  Warmth  as 
well  as  moisture  being  essential  to  the  full  and  early 
development  of  the  fruit,  a  mulch  that  will  not  chill 
the  roots  and  keep  out  solar  heat  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable. 

Plums  and  sweet  Cherries 
require  similar  treatment,  but  the  process  of  pinch- 
ing over  every  part  of  the  trees  may  be  more  general, 
especially  where  the  young  tips  are  touched  with 
aphis.  If  black  fly  puts  in  an  appearance  in  any 
part  of  the  fruit  garden,  it  is  sure  to  be  found  upon 
Plums  and  Cherries,  and  these  being  generally 
trained  upon  the  fan  principle,  all  shoots  left  for 
laying  in  should  be  dipped  before  the  points  are  in- 
jured. Tobacco-water  is  the  favourite  insecticide, 
and,  provided  it  is  used  in  a  weak  state,  not  once, 
but  twice  or  thrice,  until  the  trees  are  free,  I  know 
of  nothing  safer.  When  Cherries,  which  ripen  their 
fruit  early,  appear  clear  of  living  insects,  copious 
washing  with  clean  water  must  follow,  otherwise 
the  fruit  will  remain  dirty  until  the  time  arrives  for 
gathering.  Already  our  feathered  friends  are  ready 
for  action,  but  timely  covering  with  nets  before 
they  get  a  taste  is  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  be  prevented  from  making  a  speedy  clearance. 
At  one  time  strong-growing  sweet  Cherries  on  our 
cold  ground  were  seriously  affected  by  an  exudatic  n 
of  gum  ;  lifting  and  replanting  on  a  higher  level 
did  not  entirely  stop  it,  but  recently  I  have  given 
young  trees  more  wall  space,  left  more  breastwot  d 
intact  throughout  the  summer,  and  this  trouble- 
some disease  has  greatly  moderated. 

Strawberries 
of  all  kinds,  young  and  old,  are  blooming  strong 
and  profusely ;  the  foliage,  too,  is  plentiful  and 
good — two  points,  provided  they  are  well  thinned 
and  fed,  which  must  tend  to  quantity  and  quality. 
Established  plantations  from  which  bulk  of  gocd 
average  fruit  is  the  first  consideration,  do  not  often 
get,  if  they  require  thinning,  but  younger  plants, 
whose  produce  is  intended  for  special  purposes,  re- 
quire this  attention.  The  process  of  thinning  and 
tying,  or  propping  up,  to  keep  the  fruit  free  from 
grit  and  vermin,  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  trap- 
ping where  mice  and  slugs  are  troublesome  should 
be  vigorously  followed  up  before  their  dainty  food 
is  ready  for  them.  Where  fresh  stable  litter  is  used 
for  covering  the  ground  between  the  rows,  it 
answers  best  when  introduced  before  the  plants 
come  into  flower  ;  but  better  late  than  never — this 
work  may  still  be  carried  on,  as  one  day's  rain  or  a 
thorough  washing  with  the  hose  will  cleanse  the 
straw  from  all  impurities.  Maiden  plants  from 
which  forcing  and  planting  stock  is  to  he  obtained, 
must  not  feel  the  want  of  water.  If  well  planted 
last  August  and  divested  of  their  flower-scapes  in 
May,  runners  will  be  strong,  if  not  early  ;  moreover, 
they  will  be  plentiful.  The  mode  of  layering  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  taste.  Some  growers  layer  the 
runners  in  small  pots,  and  shift  into  the  fruiting 
size  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted.  Others  fill  the 
fruiting  pots  at  leisure,  convey  them  to  the  ground, 
and  save  further  trouble,  also  checks,  by  pegging 
them  firmly  into  the  compost.  Each  plan  has  its 
advantages  and  the  reverse,  but,  provided  the  stock 
is  satisfactory  and  the  work  is  properly  performed, 
either  plan  will  ensure  90  per  cent,  of  fruiting 
crowns.  The  greatest  objection,  I  believe,  to  peg- 
ging down  into  the  fruiting-pots  is  the  water- 
ing, which  many  think  sours  and  washes  out  the 
most  valuable  constituents  of  the  compost.  I 
always  adopt  this  method,  as  I  have  the  convenience 
for  watering  with  the  hose,  and  the  plants  invariably 
flower  and  fruit  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

Varieties  for  forcing. — With    the   exception    of 
perhaps  half-a-dczen  sorts  met  with  in  almost  every 
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garden,  the  choice  of  varieties,  lilie  the  method  of 
preparing  them,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Vicomtesse 
H(^ricait  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  President,  Paxton,  Keen's  Seedling,  and 
British  Queen  stand  well,  and  take  a  great  deal  of 
beating.  For  early  work  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  for  a  long  time  stood  first,  but  many,  myself 
included,  now  give  preference  to  La  Grosse,  for  not 
only  is  it  the  first  to  ripen,  but  the  fruit  is  much 
more  even  in  size,  equal  in  point  of  colour,  and 
possibly  superior  in  flavour. 

Bush  Feu-its, 
especially  Currants  and  Raspberries,  will  still  pay 
for  the  addition  of  any  extra  mulching  that  can 
be  spared  to  them,  also  they  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  copious  supplies  of  water.  The  crops 
these  invaluable  bushes  are  carrying  are  unusually 
heavy,  and,  having  escaped  spring  frosts,  the 
bunches  of  Currants  will  be  very  fine.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  the  cater- 
pillar, which,  once  established,  soon  ruins  the  crop, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  the  foliage  injures  the 
trees  for  the  succeeding  year.  Hand-picking  is 
tedious;  poisonous  insecticides  are  dangerous;  but, 
applied  before  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  quicklime 
is  a  safe  and  sure  remedy.  If  rain  does  not  wash 
the  bushes  after  the  caterpillars  have  been  destroyed, 
a  sharp  dash  with  the  hose  or  garden  engine  will 
cleanse  the  fruit  and  convey  nutriment  to  the  roots. 
Young  trees  must  now  be  manipulated  and  trained 
to  suit  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  may  be 
required.  The  bush  form  is  most  frequently  met 
with,  but  the  Red  Currant  is  well  adapted  for 
training  into  compact  pyramids,  which  look  well 
and  can  easily  be  protected  from  birds.  Trained  to 
clean,  single  stems,  they  also  form  handsome 
standards  for  growing  in  neat,  dressy  gardens 
where  bushes  take  up  too  much  room. 

GOOSEBEEEIBS 

here  are  our  least  promising  crop.  The  heavy  load 
the  trees  carried  last  year  may  have  affected  them, 
but  the  principal  cause  of  failure  must  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  bullfinch.  In  addition  to  our 
usual  and  hitherto  never-failing  preventive,  a  wash 
of  lime  and  soot,  alum  water  was  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  trees.  Old  nets,  too,  were  cast  over 
them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Gooseberry  and 
Green  Gage  buds  they  would  have,  and  the  scarce 
and  tardy  spring  favoured  their  depredations. 
Thanks  to  the  Small  Birds  Act,  this  part  of  the 
country  is  literally  teeming  with  feathered  life,  and 
nothing  short  of  good  netting  in  future  will  prevent 
them  from  clearing  off  the  crops  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables they  take  a  fancy  to.  Where  these  beautiful 
but  voracious  creatures  have  disfigured  the  trees,  a 
general  trimming  of  the  budless  wood  and  some 
thinning  of  the  young  shoots  will  produce  a  bene- 
ficial eifect  not  only  in  letting  in  light  and  air,  but 
also  in  restoring  the  bushes  to  a  neat  and  compact 
form.  A  correspondent  lately  recommended  the 
summer  pinching  of  bushes,  an  operation  quite 
novel  to  me.  I  approve  of  thinning  to  let  in  light 
and  air,  but  all  shoots  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  tree  in  my  opinion  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Old  Currants  we  sometimes 
top  when  the  nets  cannot  be  stretched  to  span  the 
rows  or  ripe  frait  is  wanted  early,  but  plenty  of 
foliage  swells  the  finest  berries  and  protects  them 
from  birds  having  an  eye  for  colour. 

Figs. 
The  thirty  hours'  steady  rain  which  feU  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  will  have  penetrated  the 
borders,  and  a  mulch  of  long  litter  whilst  letting  in 
sun-heat  will  keep  the  roots  sufiiciently  moist  for 
some  time  to  come.  Where  the  trees  are  grown 
under  climatal  disadvantages,  plenty  of  wall  space, 
thin  training,  and  close  nailing  will  favour  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  fine  short-jointed  wood. 
Wall  Figs  must  not  be  pinched,  but  damaged  shoots 
that  are  not  carrying  fruit  may  still  be  shortened 
back  to  secure  an  even  relay  of  young  wood,  and 
all  suckers  must  be  removed  to  give  the  stems  the 
fall  benefit  of  solar  heat. 

Geape  Vines 
on    open    walls    and    gables    this    year    are    un- 
usually  late ;    consequently   the   ripening    of    the 


fruit  in  many  places  is  extremely  doubtful.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  they  are  well  worth  more  extended 
culture,  as  few  climbers  produce  a  better  effect. 
Moreover,  being  free  growers,  many  a  bare  wall 
and  roof  might  quickly  be  covered  with  their  grace- 
ful and  refreshing  foliage.  Like  the  Fig,  they 
revel  in  heat,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be 
freely  disbudded,  and  the  shoots  retained  stopped 
at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Whether  this 
ripens  or  not,  neatness  will  repay  the  pains  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  close  training  will  favour  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  for  another  year.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  plant  unpruned  yearlings  from  pots, 
and  although  ripe  fruit  may  be  out  of  the  question, 
surplus  Vines  still  standing  in  the  open  air  should  be 
turned  out  without  delay.  Quite  recently  we  have 
turned  out  a  number  of  these  superfluous  canes  for 
covering  and  keeping  cool  the  roof  of  an  iron  room. 
Each  rod  is  trained  to  a  single  wire  running  from 
a  raised  bank  on  the  south  side  to  the  ridge,  all  the 
breaks  are  allowed  to  ramble,  and,  judging  from  the 
start  they  have  made,  there  exists  but  little  doubt 
that  they  will  reach  the  highest  point  by  the  end  of 
the  season.  Our  prime  object  being  shade,  we  do 
not  care  for  fruit ;  but  of  this,  aided  by  reflected 
heat  and  the  igneous  nature  of  the  soil,  I  do  not 
despair,  when  the  rods,  a  foot  above  the  roof,  get 
thoroughly  established.  Where  ripe  fruit  is  the 
first  object.  Royal  Muscadine,  Grove  End  Sweet- 
water, Black  July,  and  Miller's  Burgundy  are  con- 
sidered suitable  varieties,  and  in  favoured  localities 
the  Black  Hamburgh  in  times  past  has  ripened 
excellent  fruit.  Cheap  glass,  however,  and  bad 
seasons  have  dashed  the  ardour  of  hardy  Grape 
growers,  but  these  changes  do  not  detract  from  the 
valueof  the  Vine,  whose  fruit  only  is  tender,  for  beau- 
tifying cottages,  or  planting  against  old  trees  in 
warm  soils  and  sunny  situations. 


RED  SPIDER. 


No  one  will  deny  that  this  troublesome  pest  is 
very  difiicult  to  eradicate,  or  even  to  keep  in  check, 
and  no  one  will  positively  aflirm  that  sulphur 
painted  pipes  are  of  any  real  service  in  destroy 
ing  insect  life.  Owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
season,  many  fruit  growers  have  been  obliged 
to  give  much  more  fire-heat  than  usual  to 
the  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other  crops,  and  as 
bright  sunshine,  cold  easterly  winds,  and  heated 
pipes  are  conditions  almost  certain  to  lead  to  an 
attack  of  red  spider,  many  more,  no  doubt,  besides 
myself,  have  far  too  much  of  it  to  contend  with. 
Once  more  we  have  tried  painting  the  flues  and 
pipes  with  sulphur  with  no  better  results  than  on 
previous  occasions.  On  several  evenings  the  sulphur 
fumes  were  so  strong,  that  we  did  not  not  care  to 
stay  in  the  house,  and  certainly  were  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  their  effect  on  the  Vines.  Luckily,  very 
little  harm  was  done  to  the  foliage  of  the  latter, 
and  unfortunately  none  whatever  to  the  spider.  We 
have  also  tried  the  effect  of  sulphur  fumes  in  the 
Melon  house,  but  here  again  no  perceptible  harm 
was  done  either  to  the  plants  or  spider,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  once  the  latter  effects  a  lodgment 
it  cannot  really  be  got  entirely  rid  of,  for  that 
season  at  least.  Cold  spring  water,  applied  either 
through  a  hose  or  syringe,  disturbs  them  and 
at  the  same  time  destroys  many ;  but  they  soon 
recover  from  this  temporary  check.  "Why  not 
repeat  the  dose  ? "  some  will  ask,  and  in  the  case 
of  Vines  cleared  of  fruit  it  is  practicable  enough, 
but  we  prefer  to  keep  the  bloom  intact  on  the 
berries,  and  this  is  out  of  the  question  if  frequent 
syringings  are  given.  As  regards  Melons,  it  is  not 
wise  to  frequently  saturate  with  very  cold  water  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  rooting.  Moreover,  according 
to  my  experience,  water,  however  often  and  forcibly 
it;  may  be  applied,  will  not  really  destroy  red  spider 
either  on  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  or  Cucumbers. 
Last  season  we  grew  Cucumbers  on  the  "  express 
system" — that  is  to  say,  without  giving  any  air — 
but  in  spite  of  the  very  frequent  overhead  syring- 
ings and  the  maintenance  of  a  moisture-charged 
atmosphere,  the  spider  spread  rapidly ;  in  fact,  ap- 
peared to  delight  in  the  treatment  given.  Prevention 
is  undoubtedly  better  than  cure,  and  if  all  were  as 
thorough  in  their  preventive  measures  as  Mr.  Burrell 


in  The  Gabden  (p.  492)  appears  to  be,  we  should 
hear  less  about  the  mischief  done  by  red  spider. 
At  the  same  time,  I  question  if  he  would  always  be 
able  to  pride  himself  in  having  "invariably  kept 
the  upper  hand  of  it"  were  he  in  charge  of  more 
modern  houses  or  any  largely  constructed  of  iron. 
He  labours  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  that  he 
has  so  many  flue-heated  houses  under  his  charge ; 
but  take  away  half  the  rafters  in  these  structures, 
narrow  the  remainder,  or  substitute  iron  bearings, 
and  he  would  find  matters  very  much  worse  than 
they  are  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  merit  of  having  so  successfully  combated 
the  dreaded  spider,  and  merely  comment  on  his 
practice  for  the  sake  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  circumstances  materially  alter  cases. 

Sulphur  is  undoubtedly  the  best  preventive  of 
the  spread  of  red  spider,  but  it  must  be  applied 
direct  to  the  foliage,  otherwise  it  is  useless.  Directly 
the  spider  is  seen  on  the  Vines  the  under  side  of  the 
infested  leaves  ought  to  be  well  coated  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  this  being  most  cleanly  when  applied 
with  a  sponge.  Our  plan  is  to  dip  the  latter  first  in 
water  and  then  in  the  sulphur,  no  difficulty  being 
experienced  in  lodging  a  good  quantity  of  the  latter 
on  to  the  leaves.  Where  much  of  tht  foliage  is 
infested,  sponging  all  of  it  is  a  somewhat  tedious 
operation,  but  more  time  is  often  spent  over  a  few 
stove  plants  that  stand  less  in  need  of  spong- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  the 
quickest  method  of  coating  the  foliage  is  through 
a  syringe.  A  handful  of  sulphur  worked  through  a 
muslin  bag  will  mix  readily  with  the  water,  and 
sufficient  of  it  may  be  lodged  on  the  underside  of 
the  foliage,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  syringings, 
to  check  the  sjjider.  As  a  rule,  spider  on  Peach 
trees  may  be  kept  in  check  by  daily  syringings,  this 
being  discontinued  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
After  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  the  foliage  should  be 
well  coated  with  sulphur,  and  plenty  of  air  being 
left  on  the  house,  no  further  trouble  need  be  taken. 
I  do  not  affirm  that  sulphur  on  the  foliage  actually 
destroys  all  the  spider  it  comes  in  contact  with, 
but  it  completely  checks  its  spread,  which  is  a  very 
important  gain.  W.  I. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  601. 

ANEMONE-FLOWERED  JAPANESE 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(with  coloured  plate.*) 

With  the  advent  of  the  above  race  of  Chry- 
santhemums a  very  pleasant  break  was  made 
from  the  stiff  appearance  of  the  older  type  of 
Anemone-flowered  varieties  represented  iu  the 
annexed  cut.  The  newer  race,  which  the  accom- 
panying plate  faithfully  depicts,  explains  clearly 
the  difference  between  the  ordinary  Anemone- 
flowered  and  the  Anemone-Japanese.  There 
are  several  newer  varieties  which  are  decided 
improvements  upon  those  illustrated,  as  they 
possess  a  more  defined  disc,  and  the  guard 
petals  match  better,  thus  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  Japanese  section,  and  for  the 
information  of  those  readers  who  do  not  know 
the  sorts  illustrated,  the  uppermost  one  is 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  believe  was  the 
Krst  to  make  its  appearance,  and  at  the  time 
caused  quite  a  sensation  amongst  growers  and 
lovers  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  middle  placed 
variety  is  Madame  Thfirese  Clos,  and  the  other 
Souvenir  de  I'Ardene. 

The  varieties  in  this  section  appear  to  he 
finding  favour  with  most  people  for  conservatory 
use,  and  also  for  exhibition,  and  tleservedly  so,  for 
when  well  gro^vn  they  are  very  attractive.  When 
the  newer  varieties  first  made  tlieir  appearance 
upon  the  exhibition  stage  they  caused  such  a 
favourable  impression,  that   many  feared  they 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
Nov.  20,  1886,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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would  elbow  out  the  older  varieties  of  Anemone- 
flowered  varieties ;  but,  now  that  the  various 
Chrysanthemum  societies  are  providing  special 
classes  for  them  in  their  schedules,  there  is  no 
fear  of  this  being  done.  The  colours  of  some  of 
them  are  so  chaste,  and  the  characters  so  dis- 
tinct, that  they  cannot  well  fail  to  become  great 
favourites.  A  good  yellow  variety  is  much 
needed,  as  that  colour  is  indispensable  to  give 
the  necessary  etTect  in  a  stand  of  cut  blooms. 
A  pure  white  variety  would  also  be  welcome,  as 
at  present  the  list  of  sorts  is  but  short,  but,  no 
doubt,  in  time  other  kinds  will  be  raised.  There 
are  several  methods  of  cultivatLug  the  plants, 
but  the  way  in  which  tlie  forms  of  the  flowers, 
as  also  the  colour,  may  be  obtained  is  that 
adopted  for  the  production  of  large  blooms. 
Some  of  the  varieties  do  well  trained  "bush  " 
fashion,  as  they  flower  very  freely,  and  make 
splendid  objects  for  the  conservatory. 

Many  people  think  that  they  are  more  difticult 
to  grow  than  either  of  the  other  sections,  but  I 
have  not  found  them  at  all  capricious,  constant 
attention    being   the   most   important    matter. 


Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemum. 

Those  wishing  to  grow  this  charming  race  of 
Chrysanthemums  cannot  do  better  than  procure 
good  plants  by  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  and 
grow  them  on  without  a  check.  If  this  is  done, 
no  diiiiculty  will,  I  think,  be  experienced  with 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  at- 
tention paid  to  them  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  must  be  unremitting  ;  that 
there  be  not  the  slightest  neglect  in  watering 
and  carrying  out  other  details. 

I  find  that  the  Anemone-Japanese  varieties 
can  be  more  heavily  cropped  than  any  of  the 
other  of  the  large-flowered  sections.  The  buds 
should  not  be  selected  too  early,  as  thus  the 
flowers  are  liable  to  become  coarse  in  the  petal, 
and  the  centres  do  not  develop  .so  well  as  when 
the  buds  are  formed  later,  and  the  colours  also 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  paler.     From  the  end  of 


August  to  the  middle  of  September  is  a  good 
time  to  select  the  flower-buds  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  further  north  they  may  be  selected 
a  little  earUer. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  best  kinds  : — 

Fabian  de  Mediaxa. — I  consider  this  the  best 
of  the  type.  The  guard  petals  hang  almost  per- 
pendicular from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  of  a  soft 
.shade  of  pink  striped  with  a  deeper  tint;  the  disc 
or  centre  is  high  and  fall,  of  a  rosy  lilac  shade  tipped 
with  white.     It  is  a  strong  grower. 

Mademoiselle  Cabrol. — A  large  flower,  having 
long  flat  guard  florets  of  a  delicate  blush  colour, 
which  sometimes  incurve,  giving  it  quite  a  novel 
appearance ;  the  centre  lilac. 

Scrub  Dorothee  Souille. — Fringe  petals  pale 
lilac,  centre  very  high  and  wide ;  white  shaded 
rose,  fading  with  age  to  nearly  white.  This  when 
well  grown  ranks  as  one  of  the  best. 

Madame  Clos. — Guard  florets  flat  or  strap- 
shaped,  of  a  beautiful  rose-violet;  centre  full, 
white  shaded  with  lilac  and  tipped  with  yellow. 
This  variety,  one  of  the  earliest,  is  of  excellent 
habit  anil  constitution,  and  produces  blooms  in 
great  quantity. 

Madame  Bertha  PiGNr. — Rose-magenta  guard 
florets,  centre  of  the  same  colour.  A  full,  large 
flower. 

Souvenir  de  l'Ardene. —  Guard  florets  deep 
lilac,  centre  paler.    Fine  bold,  solid  flower. 

Bacchus. — Rich  velvety  crimson,  reverse  of  petals 
silvery  white. 

Ratapoil.— Buff  or  duU  brown,  with  long  guard 
florets  and  a  medium-sized  disc.  On  account  of  its 
peculiar  colour  it  should  have  a  place  in  this  section. 

Marguerite  Villageoise. — Deep  lilac,  centre 
full,  of  a  lighter  shade.     Xery  free  flowering. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh. — Guard  florets  blush 
white ;  centre  lilac  outside,  with  a  yellow  inner  ring. 
A  medium-sized  flower. 

Madame  Therbse  Clos. — Guard  florets  rose- 
violet  ;  centre  disc,  which  is  verv  thin,  yellow. 

E.  M. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   BAINES. 

TETRATHECAS  (TREMANDRAS). 

Though  the  individual  flowers  of  the  Tetrathecas 
lack  the  size  and  brilliancy  present  in  those  of 
some  plants,  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  pro- 
fusion in  which  they  are  borne,  the  length  of 
time  they  remain  fresh  and  effective,  and  the 
long  succession  that  is  produced.  The  distinct 
character  of  the  flowers,  and  also  the  graceful 
habit  of  growth  of  the  plants,  make  them  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  There  are  two  forms  of 
T.  ericajfolia,  the  Heath-leaved  species,  one  in 
which  the  foliage  is  thickly  clothed  with  hairs, 
in  the  other  the  leaves  are  glabrous  ;  in  other 
respects  there  is  not  much  difference  in  their 
appearance.  Both  forms  used  to  be  much  grown 
for  exhibition,  as  when  the  specimens  had  at- 
tained a  considerable  size  and  were  well  managed, 
the  innumerable  flowers  with  which  their  slender 
shoots  were  densely  clothed,  combined  with 
their  distinct  colour  and  form,  always  made 
them  conspicuous  objects. 

T.  verticillata,  is  a  smaller  growing  species, 
with  slender  drooping  shoots  and  very  narrow 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves  almost  from  end  to  end 
of  the  shoots,  and  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  T.  ericasfolia  ;  the  colour  is  a  combination  of 
violet  and  red.  The  plant  keeps  on  blooming 
freely  and  almost  continuously  from  spring  to 
autumn,  on  which  account  it  is  very  useful  in  a 
small  state.  This  species  does  not  attain  a  large 
size,  an  example  that  is  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet  in 
diameter  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  large  speci- 


men. It  used  to  be  often  met  with  on  the 
exhibition  stage,  but  now,  like  the  Heath-leaved 
species,  is  seldom  seen  either  in  the  exhibition 
tent  or  in  the  greenhouse.  That  both  are  so 
little  grown  for  decoration  may  seem  strange,  as 
they  flower  so  freely  when  quite  small.  In 
addition  to  their  other  desirable  properties  these 
Tetrathecas  are  by  no  means  difficvilt  subjects 
to  deal  with,  as  with  fair  attention  they  will  last 
for  many  years,  not  being  so  liable  to  die  ofif 
suddenly  as  some  plants. 

Both  the  species  are  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings  made  of  the  points  of  the  half- ripened 
shoots  about  August.  The  cuttings  should  be 
put  in  an  inch  or  so  apart.  Six-inch  pots  aro 
the  handiest  size  ;  these  ought  to  be  well  drained 
and  half  flUed  with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat 
and  sand,  finishing  ofl'  with  pure  sand.  Insert 
the  cuttings  and  cover  with  propagating  glasses 
that  will  just  fit  inside  the  pots.  An  inter- 
mediate temperature  or  a  few  degrees  more  will 
answer  better  than  keeping  them  warmer  ;  shade 
will  be  needed  when  the  weather  is  bright,  as 
cuttings  of  these  plants,  in  common  with  others 
of  a  like  nature,  should  be  stood  well  up  to  the 
glass,  or  they  are  liable  to  damp.  To  avoid  this, 
the  propagating  glasses  should  be  frequently 
taken  ofl"  and  wiped  out.  Care  must  be  t^ken 
that  all  decayed  leaves  are  at  once  removed,  as 
if  this  is  not  attended  to  many  of  the  cuttings 
will  be  lost.  If  all  goes  on  satisfactorily,  the 
cuttings  will  root  during  the  autumn,  but  it  will 
be  well  to  defer  potting  them  ofl'  till  spring. 
When  there  are  indications  of  roots  being 
formed  tilt  the  glasses  a  little,  increasing  the  air 
gradually  until  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  fairly 
rooted  they  will  begin  to  push  top  gi-owth  ; 
when  this  has  made  a  little  progress  pinch  out 
the  points.  This  should  not  be  neglected,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  thus  encourage  the  formation  of 
sufficient  shoots  to  furnish  the  plants  at  the  base. 
Give  gentle  growing  warmth  through  the  winter. 
About  April  move  them  singl}'  into  small  pots  ; 
a  mixture  of  fine  sifted  peat  and  some  sand 
suits  them  well.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  somewhat  close  until  the  roots  begin 
to  move.  Stand  the  plants  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  light  on  some  moisture-holding 
material,  as  without  this  the  small  amount  of 
soil  which  the  pots  hold  is  liable  to  dry  up  so 
quickly  that  there  is  danger  of  the  plants  get- 
ting injured.  Watering  must  be  attended 
to,  as  if  the  roots  were  to  become  so  dry  as 
to  cause  the  shoots  to  flag,  the  plants  would 
suflfer.  A  moderate  amount  of  air  must  be 
given,  regulating  the  qviantity  admitted  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  when  it  is  hot, 
water  should  be  thrown  about  freely  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  or  pit  where  the  plants  are 
growing,  so  as  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  get- 
ting too  dry.  Close  early,  syringing  slightly 
overhead  at  the  same  time.  Enough  progress 
should  be  made  by  the  middle  of  July  to  allow 
the  plants  to  be  shifted  into  3-inch  pots  ;  give  soil 
of  a  similar  character  to  that  advised  for  the 
first  potting.  Tetrathecas  are  fine-rooted  sub- 
jects that,  from  the  cutting  state  onwards,  seem 
to  do  better  in  peat  than  loam.  As  the  growing 
season  draws  to  a  close,  dispense  with  shading 
and  discontinue  S3Tinging  overhead,  giving  more 
air  so  as  to  ripen  up  the  growth. 

It  will  be  well  to  keep  the  temperature  some- 
what above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
which  will  suffice  for  them  when  they  get  older, 
as,  like  most  hard-wooded  plants  of  the  same 
age,  they  do  not  like  being  cold.  Before  top 
gi-owth  begins  in  spring  shorten  the  shoots 
back,  removing  about  half  the  length  that  was 
made  after  they  were  stopped,  and  again  in 
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April  give  a  shift.  Tliey  are  free  rooters, 
especially  the  Heath-leaved  species  ;  pots  3  inches 
larger  will  not  be  too  big  if  the  plants  are  well 
rooted.  For  this  pottiug  the  peat  ought  to  be 
used  a  little  rougher  and  the  plants  potted  firml}'. 
As  soon  as  growth  commences  the  strongest 
branches  shoidd  be  tied  out  horizontally  to 
ensure  well-furnished  bushy  specimens.  Treat 
generally  in  the  matters  of  light,  water,  and 
shade  as  in  the  previous  summer,  still  keeping 
the  pots  on  a  moist  bottom.  After  potting, 
withhold  air  until  the  roots  begin  to  move, 
when  more  will  be  required  than  was  given  in 
the  preceding  summer.  A  second  shift  will  not 
be  needed  this  season,  but  soon  after  mid- 
summer the  shoots  should  have  their  points 
pinched  out  ;  keep  the  branches  well  tied  out ; 
this  is  more  necessary  with  both  forms  of  the 
Heath-leaved  species  than  it  is  with  T.  verticil- 
lata  on  account  of  their  denser  growth,  which 
should  be  kept  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  air 
and  light  getting  to  the  centres  of  the  plants ; 
if  means  are  not  taken  to  secure  this,  the 
foliage  will  be  deficient  in  substance  and  liable 
to  become  a  prey  to  mildew.  Treat  during  the 
summer  as  before  recommended  ;  towards  the 
end  of  August  little,  if  any,  shade  should  be 
used,  neither  should  the  syringe  be  employed, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  season's  growth 
matured.  To  further  assist  this,  give  more  air, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  drier.  Through  the 
following  winter  a  night  temperature  of  about 
40"  will  be  sufficient.  A  few  sticks  wiU  be  re- 
quired, but  only  sufficient  to  support  the  prin- 
cipal branches,  leaving  the  weaker  ones  to  hang 
loose. 

The  free-flowering  nature  of  the  plants  is  such 
that  even  in  this  size  they  will  bloom  profusely. 
Where  plants  of  a  larger  size  are  required  with- 
out delay,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  shorten 
the  shoots  back  in  spring.  By  so  doing  the 
flowers  will  he  sacriticed,  but  where  the  plants 
are  wanted  for  ordinary  decoration  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  lose  the  bloom,  as  even  at  this 
stage  they  will  have  a  pretty  appearance.  The 
two  varieties  of  T.  eric;efolia  will  begin  to  open 
their  flowers  in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  temperature  tliey  are  kept  at 
during  the  winter.  They  will  go  on  blooming 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  after  which  cut  the 
shoots  back  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
broken  move  into  pots  about  2  inches  larger. 
More  root  room  should  be  given  as  it  is  needed 
until  the  sjiecimens  have  reached  a  size  as  large 
as  they  are  wanted.  In  roomy  houses  big 
examples,  that  have  attained  something  like 
4  feet  in  height  by  as  much  through,  are  very 
efi'ective,  as  when  in  good  condition  the  leaves 
are  almost  hidden  by  the  profusion  of  bloom 
they  bear,  but  in  most  cases  smaller  plants,  say 
from  18  inches  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  wUl  be  the 
most  useful. 


T.  verticillata  does  not  attain  so  large  a  size 
as  T.  ericaifolia,  but  it  grows  freely,  making 
longer  annual  shoots  than  the  latter  kind. 
Some  growers  cut  the  shoots  of  T.  verticillata 
back  about  midsummer  after  the  plants  have 
bloomed  for  a  time  ;  in  this  way  they  are  kept  in 
a  more  compact  condition ;  the  second  gi-owth 
wiU  flower  freely  later  on.  Before  growth  be- 
gins to  move  in  spring  they  will  require  to  be 
again  cut  back,  after  which  they  will  push  freely 
and  bloom  as  before.  Being  a  smaller  grower 
it  does  not  need  so  much  pot  room.  Where 
either  of  the  species  are  required  for  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  decoration  a  few  cuttings  should 
be  struck  every  second  year,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  stock,  which  if  not  wanted  large  can  be  dis- 
carded to  make  way  for  the  young  examples 
coming  on. 


ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS  NANUS. 

WiiBTHBE  this  Asparagus  will  ever  supersede  the 
Maiden-hair   Fern,  as  "  J.  C.  B."  in  The  Gaeden 
(p.  48S)  thinks,  is  doubtful,  but  at  present  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  both,  either  in  a  cut 
state  or  as  specimens  in  pots.     One  thing  that  will 
prevent  this  Asparagus  being  grown  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Maiden-hair,  for  some  time  at  least, 
is  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  increased  so  quickly,  as 
cuttings   will    not    strike,   and    though   seeds   are 
ocasionally  produced,  such  an  occurrence  is  by  no 
means  common.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  in- 
crease this  Asparagus  by  division,  which  is  a  very 
slow  process.     Plants  can  be  successfully  divided  at 
almost  any  season,  except  in  the  winter,  but  the 
best   time   for   the   operation   is  spring  and  early 
summer,  as  they  will  then  become  well  established 
before  the  dull  days  set  in.   Although  this  Asparagus 
will  at  times  push  up  a  number  of  stems  from  the 
base,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  specimen  can 
be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  shoots, 
for  on  turning  it  out  of  the  pot  and  removing  the 
soil  it  will  be  often  found  that  two  or  three  of  the 
shoots  proceed  from  one  crown,  and  cannot  be 
taken   oS   separately   with   any  roots  attached   to 
them.     As  these  plants  require  to  be  very  carefully 
divided,  a  good  way  to  remove  the  soil  is  on  turn- 
ing the  plant  out  of  its  pot  to  place  it  under  a  tap 
and  wash  every  particle  of  soil  away  from  the  roots. 
There  is  far  less  risk  of  breaking  any  of  the  roots 
by  following  this  plan  than  if  the  earth  is  removed 
by  force,  as  the  water  washes  away  the  soil  so  per- 
fectly, that  there   is   no    difficulty  in   tracing    the 
origin   of  each  shoot.     After  division  the   plants 
must  be  again  potted,  taking  care  not  to  use  too 
large  pots  till  root  action  recommences,  and  it  they 
can  be  kept  rather  close  up  to  that  time,  so  much 
the  better.     A  very  good  compost  for  these  plants 
is  two-thirds  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  leaf -mould,  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand.     In  the  case  of 
established  plants,  especially  if  they  are  allowed  to 
run  up  a  rafter  or  trellis,  seeds  are   occasionally 
produced,  and  when  this  happens  they  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  being  cleaned  of  any 
pulpy  substance  that  surrounds  them  be  sown  at 
once. 

Soil  such  as  that  above  recommended  for  potting 
is  very  suitable  for  sowing  the  seeds,  provided  any 
large  lumps  are  removed.  The  seeds  will  germinate 
readily  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  wlien  large 
enough  can  be  potted  off.  Though  this  Asparagus 
is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all,  there  are,  notwith- 
standing this,  several  others  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion for  their  ornamental  qualities,  viz.,  plumosus, 
which  differs  widely  from  its  supposed  variety 
nanus,  as  in  plumosus  the  branches  form  a  confused 
mass  of  delicate  greenery,  while  in  nanus  they  are 
flat  and  frond-like ;  besides  which,  plumosus  can 
be  struck  from  cuttings,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other.  The  cuttings  must  be  formcrl  of  the 
young  growing  shoots,  taken  during  the  summer 
montiis,  and  being  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil 
must  be  kept  close  till  rooted,  which,  in  a  stove 
temperature,  will  occupy  about  six  weeks.  A.  plu- 
mosus itself  is  more  dense  and  dwarfer  than  its 
so-called  variety,  so  that  the  cognomen  of  nanus  for 
this  last  appears  to  be  a  misnomer.  Another  very 
desirable  kind  is  A.  tenuissimus,  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  A.  plumosus,  but  more  delicate,  forming,  as 
it  does,  a  contused  mass  of  such  slender  foliage 
that,  especially  when  laden  with  moisture,  it  ap- 
jiears  to  be  but  a  cloud  of  mist.  This  kind  will  bear 
cutting  well,  as  it  quickly  makes  fresh  growth,  and 
the  young  shoots  strike  root  as  readily  as  those  of 
A.  plumosus. 


some  such  spot,  when  the  long  shoots,  clothed  with 
delicate  bluish  green  foliage,  have  a  very  pretty 
effect.  H.  P. 


GLOXINIAS   AT   HETHERSETT,  STEEATHAM. 

The  display  of  these  plants  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
R.  Hyatt  is  just  now  one  of  marvellous  beauty,  and 
probably  the  finest  ever  seen,  as  far  as  size  of  bloom, 
shape,  and  substance,  and  rich  and  varied  colours 
are  concerned.  Mr.  Hyatt  and  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Luff,  have  for  some  years  made  a  speciality  of  the 
Gloxinia — first  breeding  for  size  ;  after  this  had 
been  secured,  shape  and  substance  had  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  for  the  last  year  or  two  varied  colours 
have  been  the  chief  object  in  the  crossing  and  inter- 
crossing. 

In  a  long  Peach  house  are  a  quantity  of  young 
seedlings  bearing  between  3000  and  4000  flowers, 
each  from  B  inches  to  4  inches  across,  and  of  almost 
every  conceivable  shade  of  colour,  from  pure  white, 
pink,  clear  rose,  crimson-maroon,  lilac,  purple,  ma- 
genta, scarlet,  purjilish  black,  &c.,  some  profusely 
spotted  in  the  throat  and  on  the  limb,  and  some 
having  the  limb  heavily  marked  with  colour  and 
destitute  of  spottmg.  These  plants  are  all  seedlings 
of  this  year's  growth ;  the  seed  was  sown  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  the  plants  have  been  grown 
on  rapidly  in  strong  heat  ever  since.  They  are  now 
strong  plants  in  4i-inch  pots,  with  tubers  the  size 
of  a  large  Pea,  bearing  large,  handsome  leaves  and 
an  average  of  six  flowers.  In  another  house  are  a 
quantity  of  two-year-old  plants  in  larger  pots,  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  leaves,  and  about  fifty  flowers 
open  on  each  plant.  These  produce  a  charming 
effect.  The  soil  used  for  these  plants  is  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure  in  about 
equal  parts,  adding  a  little  sharp  sand,  but  no  peat. 
When  the  plants  have  become  pretty  well  esta- 
blished, they  are  occasionally  watered  with  liquid 
cow  manure.  The  fish  manure  is  very  injurious  to 
Gloxinias,  causing  the  leaves  to  curl  and  put  on  an 
appearance  of  being  scorched,  and  producing  de- 
formed flowers.  Gloxinias  are  often  staged  at 
public  exhibitions,  but  they  are  seldom  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, as,  however  carefuUy  packed,  the  flowers, 
owing  to  their  soft  and  fleshy  character,  do  not 
travel  well.  To  see  them  in  their  pristine  beauty 
they  must  be  seen  at  home.  Their  blooms  are  use- 
ful for  cutting  and  for  mixing  with  other  flowers, 
and  last  fairly  well  in  water.  W.  H.  G. 


Stephanotis  floribunda.  —  This  well-known 
plant  is  a  general  favourite,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so 
generally  known  that  it  can  withstand  a  great 
amount  of  cold  uninjured,  or,  at  any  rate,  without 
impairing  its  flowering  properties.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  .James's  nursery  at  Norwood, 
where  a  large  plant  is  covering  the  roof  of  a  house. 
Through  an  accident  to  the  heating  apparatus  in 
the  very  severe  weather  last  winter  this  plant  be- 
came frozen,  and  was  without  any  warmth  for  some 
days.  After  it  had  been  frozen,  the  house  was 
covered  up  and  kept  dark  in  order  to  thaw  the  plant 
gradually.  The  plant  is  now  in  the  most  vigorous 
health,  and  laden  with  thousands  of  trusses  of  its 
fragrant  blooms. — W.  H.  G. 

Nepenthes. — These  plants  are  remarkably  well 
grown  by  Mr.  James  in  his  inirsery  at  Norwood. 
These  plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  an 
ordinary  stove ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  the 
management  of  them,  says :  "  I  pot  the  Nepenthes 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil  that  I  use  for  Dracjenas, 
that  is,  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand.  They  get 
little  or  no  shade,  and  I  find  them  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  pitchers  in  a  rather  cool  house." 
The  latter  statement  we  can  endorse  from  expe-. 
rience,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  fresh  experience  to 
know  that  these  plants  grow  freely  and  their  leaves 
remain  of  a  deep  rich  green  colour  growing  in  loam. 
Some  of  the  kinds  thus  treated  are  N.  Hookeri, 
RatHesiana,  Dominiana,  robusta,  hybrida,  Masters- 
iana  in  several  distinct  forms,  and  various  others  — 
W.  H.  G. 

Ericas  blooming  at  Norwood. — It  is  very 


All  these  kinds  of  Asparagus  will  grow  in  loam, 
mixed  with  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  decayed  manure. 
Where  grown  for  cutting  from,  they  may  be  trained 
up  a  rafter  or  trellis,  but  all,  and  more  especially 
plumosus  nanus,  form  handsome  little  specimens  in 
small  pots.  These  varieties  of  Asparag\is  nuist  not 
be  passed  over  without  mention  of  quite  a  different 
species,  viz.,  A.  decumbens,  a,  deciduous  kind  that 
commences  to  grow  in  the  autumn,  and  whose  most 

ornamental  stage  is  from  then  till  spring.     It  is       _  ^  __   __   ._._^ 

seen  at  its  best  when  drooping  from  a  shelf  or  in  |  gratifying  to  find  these  plants  re\  i\  ing  in  the  public 
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estimation  after  being  neglected  for  so  many  years. 
We  recently  observed  a  large  number  of  kinds 
flowering  with  Mr.  James,  who  appears  to  manage 
these  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  in  first-rate 
style.  Amongst  the  kinds  now  blooming  specially 
notable  are  huge  specimens  of  the  yellow-flowered 
E.  Cavendish!  and  the  more  compact  -  growing 
E.  depressa,  the  beautiful  tricolour-flowered  E. 
Massoni,  E.  cximia,  CandoUeana,  Bothwelliana, 
tricolor  rosea,  ventricosa  tincta  alba,  coccinea 
minor,  brevifolia,  grandiflora,  and  various  others. 
These  plants  for  the  most  part  are  standing  in  the 
open  air  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  treated  thus 
the  flowers  become  more  highly  coloured,  and  they 
retain  their  beauty  for  a  longer  period  than  when 
the  plants  are  shaded ;  at  the  same  time,  the  pots 
in  which  the  specimens  are  grown  should  be  screened 
from  the  fiercest  sun,  otherwise  the  roots  are  apt  to 
suffer  by  burning. — W.  H.  G. 


Laced  Auriculas. — If  "  A.  D."  refers  to  The 
Garden,  May  21  (p.  i68),  he  will  see  that  he  does 
claim  to  have  introduced  them.  Now,  he  says,  he 
makes  "  no  claim  as  to  the  original  introduction  "  of 
them.  I  asked  if  they  were  \'ilmorin's  strain,  and 
whether  they  were  procured  from  Chiswick  ?  Why 
could  he  not  answer  this  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  /  At  Mr.  R.  Dean's  request  the  committee 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society  allowed  what  he 
termed  laced  Auriculas  to  be  shown  with  the 
"  fancies."  Now  "  A.  D."  complains  that  the  judges 
give  the  prizes  to  "  nondescripts,"  and  pass  over  his 
laced  flowers.  All  I  can  say  to  this  is,  that  the  best 
judges  in  the  country  judge  at  the  Auricula  shows, 
and  their  decisions  are  usually  accepted  as  being 
correct.  The  so-called  laced  Auriculas  are  alpincs, 
differing  from  the  ordinary  strain  not  so  much  as 
Belgian  Pansies  differ  from  the  show  Pansies.  They 
can  compete  in  all  the  alpine  classes,  and  when 
"  A.  D."  has  improved  them  as  much  as  Mr.  Turner 
has  improved  his  strain,  they  will  be  likely  to  take 
a  higher  place  on  the  exhibition  table.  It  will  take 
years  of  careful  selection  to  do  this. — J.  Douglas. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — These  have  of 
late  years  been  vastly  improved,  and  now  we  have 
varieties  in  all  shades  of  colour  with  the  graceful 
trailing  habit  of  the  old  Ivy  leaf.  These  are  re- 
markably useful  basket  plants,  as  when  trailing 
down  and  throwing  out  their  long  flower-stalks  they 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  For  covering  trellises 
or  training  up  columns  in  the  conservatory  few 
plants  can  excel  them,  and  in  the  flower  garden, 
large  vases,  flower  baskets,  and  raised  beds  can 
hardly  have  a  more  graceful  edging  than  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  For  supplying  cut  flowers  I 
find  the  double  and  semi-double  kinds  most  useful, 
and  the  way  we  manage  to  get  a  supply  of  bloom  is 
to  put  some  old  plants  into  pots  or  boxes  at  the 
foot  of  back  walls  of  plant  or  fruit  houses,  and 
stretch  some  wire  netting  along  the  face  of  the 
wall  to  support  the  shoots.  The  way  they  keep  on 
flowering  if  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  food  is 
surprising.  Where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  request 
it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  supply 
if  a  good  batch  of  these  plants  is  kept  under  glass 
all  the  season,  as  they  are  then  much  clearer  in 
colour.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  little 
affected  by  insects.  They  ought  certainly  to  receive 
more  attention  than  is  usually  accorded  them. — 
J.  G.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENHOVSE. 


SCediniUa  magnifica-— This  is  blooming  splendidly 
in  the  Vic  oria  bullae  at  Kew.  Tiie  rose-coloiired  flowers  .are 
produced  in  pendulous  racpmes,  and  tliey  last  in  perfection 
for  a  len^'thencd  pericd.     The  foliage  is  also  ornamental. — E. 

Seedling:  Begonias.  —  Flowers  of  these  from  Mr. 
Christlson  are  of  splendid  colour  and  large  size,  showing 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  liorist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  flower. 

Bermuda  Ijily  (Lilium  longiflorum  Harris!)  — This  is 
useful  fur  growing  in  pots  early  in  spring.  The  plants  can 
be  brought  into  flower  with  gi-eat  ease.  This  Lily  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  want  plants  fur  indoor  embellishment, 
and  must  be  highly  valuable  for  those  who  have  to  provide 
material  fur  the  London  season. — .T.  Crook. 

Blue  African  Lily  (Agapauthus  umbellatus).— I  have 
thoroughly  tested  the  frost-resisting  powers  of  this  plant, 
and  find  that  it  succumbs  to  wint  rs  of  ordinary  severity, 


and  if  it  is  nut  killed  outright  reqviirea  the  summer  to 
recover.  I  left  a  specimen  out  last  winter.  It  was  planted 
in  light  soil  in  a  sunny,  warm  position,  but  was  so  severely 
crippled  as  to  be  of  no  further  value.  In  future  I  shall 
adopt  cold  frame  treatment.  1  have  penned  this  note 
because  the  African  Lily  is  considered  by  some  to  need  no 
prutecti-'n  in  winter. —T.  W. 

Streptosolen  Jani**80ni.— Among  the  many  plants 
useful  fur  cutting  as  well  as  for  decoration  in  the  house  this 
holds  a  foremost  place.  It  is  of  free  growth,  free  flowering, 
and  stands  well  when  cut.  To  see  it  at  its  best  it  wants  to 
be  grown  as  a  atauriard.  IE  the  growth  is  well  ripened  in 
the  autumn,  the  grower  will  be  repaid  with  onetf  the  most 
hiudsome  plants  of  recent  notice. — J.  Crook. 

Antharium  Scherzerianum  fasclate''.— I  forward 

for  yi>ur  opinion  two  spathes  of  Authiuiimi  Scherzerianum 
with  a  leaf  of  the  plant.  The  peculiatity  is  the  form  of  the 
spadix,  which  is  always  the  sime  in  this  variety.  Is  the 
distinction  of  any  commercial  value'.' — T.  C.  A. 

*„*  The  spadix  is  curiously  fasciated  towards  the  top, 
which  does  not  add  to  its  beauty,  .\lthough  exceedingly 
curious,  we  do  not  consider  it  bears  any  commercial  value. — 
Ed. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Zonal  Pel.iegoniums. — These  plants  are  very 
often  seen  grown  in  such  quantities  as  to  exclude 
things  that  are  more  varied  and  interesting.  When 
massed  together  in  a  greenhouse  in  large  numbers  in 
summer,  the  idea  that  presents  itself  is  that  the  dis- 
play is  only  another  phase  of  bedding  which  may  be 
done  as  well  out  of  doors.  The  season  most  appro- 
priate for  these  flowers  is  in  winter,  when  there  are 
comparatively  few  plants  in  bloom,  and  when  their 
flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  The  great  market 
growers  strike  their  plants  late,  having  them  much 
smaller  at  the  enil  of  summer  than  is  usual  in  pri- 
vate places,  but  their  houses  are  so  constructed 
that  the  plants  are  close  to  the  glass  ;  this  enables 
them  to  flower  freely  under  a  comparatively  high 
temperature.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  bloom 
plants  on  this  method  in  the  badly  lighted  houses 
often  met  with  in  private  gardens,  they  would  grow 
more  to  leaf  than  flower ;  it  is  therefore  safer  to  de- 
pend upon  older  plants  that  have  their  wood  hard 
and  matured.  These  may  consist  of  cuttings  struck 
last  autumn,  or  older  examples  that  have  been  cut 
back.  They  should  now  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  a 
moderately  open  situation,  giving  suflicient  water 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  the  growth  moving  slowly. 
They  ought  to  bo  rather  under  than  over-potted,  and 
manurial  stimulants  should  be  given  sparingly. 
Prepared  in  this  way  the  plants  will  give  double 
the  amount  of  bloom  when  placed  in  heat  that  those 
having  their  growth  insufficiently  matured  will  do. 
The  large-flowering  varieties  are  liked  by  some,  but 
the  most  suitable  sorts  are  those  that  bloom  most 
profusely  and  have  the  individual  flowers  compara- 
tively small. 

Gesneras,  TuiiEROUS-ROOTED. — These  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  now  receive.  They  are 
easily  managed,  free  and  certain  bloomers,  and  of 
compact  habit.  They  are  very  suitable  subjects  for 
those  who  have  limited  gla-ss  accommodation.  They 
are  not  ditticult  to  pro]iagate,  yet  they  cannot  be 
increased  so  fast  as  the  scaly-rooted  section.  One 
method  of  propagation  is  by  division  of  the  tubers 
early  in  spring,  just  after  the  plants  have  started 
into  growth,  securing  to  each  of  the  severed  pieces 
a  bud  or  shoot.  The  readiest  way  of  increase  is  by 
striking  the  shoots,  which  should  be  taken  off  when 
2  inches  or  3  inches  long.  This  may  be  done  either 
early  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  attained 
suflicient  size,  or  in  the  summer  after  the  plants 
have  flowered.  Most  of  the  kinds  if  given  enough 
warmth  and  moisture,  push  a  second  growth 
that  wiU  bear  flowers  later  on.  Where  it  is  desir- 
able to  increase  the  stock,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  second  growth.  The  shoots  strike 
readily  in  sand,  kept  warm  and  moderately  close 
and  moist,  but  these  two  latter  conditions  must  be 
regulated  by  the  admission  of  a  little  air,  otherwise 
the  succulent  stems  and  soft  young  leaves  are  liable 
to  decay.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  singly  in 
small  pots;  treated  as  described,  roots  will  soon 
be  formed.  When  this  occurs,  remove  the  young 
plants  from  the  cutting-frame,  and  stand  them  where 
they  will  have  enough  light.  After  they  are  fairly 
established,  move  into  3-incli  or  4-inch  pots.  A 
compost,  consisting  of  about  three  parts  loam  to 
one  of  leaf  mould,  sifted  flne,  with  a  good  sprink- 


ling of  sand,  will  answer.  Give  plenty  of  warmth 
and  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  the  roots  fairly  moist,  but 
not  too  wet.  Late-struck  stock  such  as  this  will 
not  make  so  large  tubers  as  the  plants  propagated 
earlier,  but,  if  carefully  treated,  they  will  attain 
sufficient  size  before  winter  to  enable  them  to  flower 
nicely  next  summer.  If  the  tubers  are  not  kept  too 
cold  in  winter,  the  plants  live  to  attain  a  large  size. 

Gesneeas,  late  floweeikg. — G.  esoniensis,  G. 
zebrina  splendidissima,  and  others  of  the  late  bloom- 
ing division  when  well  managed  make  a  brilliant 
display.  The  plants  should  now  be  placed  where 
they  will  have  plenty  of  light  to  induce  a  satis- 
factory leaf  growth.  Enough  shade  in  bright 
weather  must  be  given  to  prevent  the  foliage  be- 
coming scorched  or  discoloured,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  them  quite  free  from  mealy  bug,  which, 
once  it  obtains  a  hold,  is  ditlicult  to  remove  without 
injuring  the  leaves. 

Aciiimenes. — These  plants  are  often  too  much 
crowded  in  the  pots  or  baskets  in  which  they  are 
grown,  the  result  being  that  the  lower  leaves  often 
become  brown  and  unsightly  before  the  plants  have 
finished  blooming,  and  the  flowers  are  not  freely 
produced.  They  may  be  kept  in  presentable  con- 
dition by  the  use  of  manure  water.  If  this  is 
applied  in  a  weak  state  it  may  be  given  every  time 
the  soil  requires  moistening. 

Glo.xinias. — "i'oung  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  should  now  be 
coming  into  bloom.  If  at  all  under  potted  feed 
them  liberally  with  weak  manure  water,  which  will 
enable  them  to  keep  on  flowering  much  longer  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Old  examples  that 
were  started  early  and  are  now  carrying  a  full  crop 
of  bloom  will  produce  successional  flowers  more  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  help  they  receive  from 
liquid  manure.  It  is  worth  while  to  prolong  the 
blooming  as  much  as  possible  rather  than  let  the 
plants  go  to  rest  immediately  the  principal  display 
is  over.  To  keep  Gloxinias  flowering  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  and  free 
from  thrips  or  red  spider.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  later  and  intended  to  bloom  later  on  in  the 
season  must  not  be  cramped  in  too  small  pots, 
otherwise  the  flowers  will  be  few  in  number  and 
soon  over.  The  more  light  they  receive  the  better 
they  will  bloom,  and  the  more  useful  will  the  flowers 
be  when  required  for  cutting.  Where  the  growth 
is  stout,  with  thick  leathery  leaves,  the  flowers  re- 
main in  good  condition  for  several  days  in  water, 
but  if  the  plants  are  badly  managed  the  flowers  are 
useless  for  cutting,  flagging  as  soon  as  severed  from 
the  plants. 

Ataccia  ceistata. — This  plant  has  singular 
flowers,  and  on  that  account  deserves  cultivation. 
The  room  that  even  a  large  example  of  this  Ataccia 
requires  is  very  limited.  It  requires  stove  treat- 
ment all  the  year  round,  otherwise  it  may  be  lost. 
It  can  only  be  increased  slowly.  When  the  speci- 
mens are  strong,  side-shoots  appear  on  the  fleshy 
stem,  usually  below  the  leaves.  After  a  time  they 
produce  roots  that  would  ultimately  descend  into 
the  soil  if  given  sufficient  time ;  and  where  large 
examples  are  required  they  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  plant  consists  of  a  number  of  crowns. 
Where  the  object  is  to  increase  the  stock,  the  side- 
breaks,  when  furnished  with  young  roots,  should 
be  taken  off.  The  summer  will  generally  be  found 
the  best  time  for  separating  them,  and  the  severance 
must  be  effected  with  a  clean  cut,  as  the  fleshy 
succulent  nature  of  the  stems  is  such  that,  if  bruised, 
the  chances  are  that  decay  will  follow.  Place 
them  singly  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  well  drained 
and  filled  with  turfy  peat,  from  which  some  of  the 
earthy  matter  has  been  removed,  add  a  fourth  part 
of  broken  crocks  with  some  sand,  insert  the 
suckers  so  that  their  roots  are  quite  covered,  and 
secure  them  with  a  couple  of  sticks  and  tics  so  as 
to  make  them  firm.  Until  the  roots  make  some 
progress  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  a 
little  close,  but  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or 
the  stems  will  be  apt  to  rot.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
become  established  expose  them  fully  to  the  air  of 
the  house.    A  fair  amount  of  light  is  necessary,  but 
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shade  carefully  from  the  sun  ;  if  this  is  not  attended 
to  the  leaves  will  get  injured.  In  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  bottom  leaves  die  off,  the  stems  of 
the  plants  become  bare,  and  each  year  in  the  grow- 
ing season  these  emit  roots.  If  some  Sphagnum  is 
tied  round  the  stem,  the  roots  will  soon  take  to  it, 
after  which  the  head  with  the  roots  may  be 
taken  off  and  potted.  If  kept  moderately  close  for 
a  few  weeks  they  will  soon  become  established. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  dealing  with  such  plants,  as 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  stools  to  break.  It 
strong,  they  will  form  several  crowns  which  may  be 
either  taken  off  when  sufficiently  strong  to  be  grown 
singly,  or  may  remain  to  form  large  specimens. 

T.  B. 


Propagating. 


EpAceis. — The  genus  Epacris  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  yet  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  various  kinds,  though  some  are  more 
difficult  to  strike  than  others,  the  very  succulent 
growing  kinds  being  the  worst  in  this  respect.  A 
very  good  way,  and  one  that  is  successfully  followed 
by  many  growers,  is,  after  flowering,  to  shorten 
back  the  old  plants  that  are  required  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  cuttings,  and  keep  them  rather  warmer 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  the  result  being 
that  the  plants  start  rapidly  into  growth  ;  but  the 
shoots  are  rather  weaker  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  plants  had  been  grown  in  the  usual 
temperature.  This  weakening  of  the  shoots  by 
keeping  them  somewhat  warmer  is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  propagator ;  indeed,  without  this  some 
plants  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings. When  the  young  shoots  are  a  few  inches 
long  is  a  good  time  to  take  the  cuttings,  and  in 
selecting  them,  a  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  weaker  shoots  strike  far  more  readily  than 
the  stronger  ones,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  possible 
to  take  a  crop  of  cuttings  from  a  plant  without  de- 
tracting from  its  flowering  qualities  if  the  strong 
shoots  are  allowed  to  remain  untouched  and  only 
the  smaller  selected  as  cuttings.  As  the  young 
shoots  of  Epacris  are  very  delicate,  it  is  better  to 
cover  them  with  a  bell-glass  when  inserted  as  cut- 
tings, and  on  that  account  the  size  of  the  pots 
employed  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  glasses  at 
disposal.  The  pots  must  be  quite  clean,  but  if  new, 
they  should  be  soaked  in  water  before  using,  for. 
being  mostly  made  of  porous  clay,  they  will  absorb 
nearly  all  the  moisture.  Thorough  drainage  must 
be  ensured,  and  a  good  way  to  carry  this  out 
successfulh'  is  to  invert  a  small  pot  over  the  hole  of 
the  one  intended  for  the  cuttings,  and  surround 
this  with  broken  crocks,  gradually  decreasing  in 
size  till  those  at  the  top  are  no  bigger  than  Kadish 
seed.  The  pot  should  be  filled  in  this  manner  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  ;  then  over  this  the  soil, 
consisting  of  very  fine  sandy  peat,  must  be  pressed 
down  firmly,  leaving  just  sufficient  space  for  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  Then  a  moderate  watering 
should  be  given,  and  before  putting  in  the  cuttings 
the  bell-glass  should  be  placed  in  position  and 
slightly  pressed  down,  in  order  to  leave  the  imprint 
of  its  rim  on  the  sand  as  a  guide  for  inserting  the 
cuttings,  for  if  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed,  they 
are  very  liable  to  be  crushed  down  and  broken. 
The  cuttings  must  then  be  prepared  by  being  cut 
off  cleanly  and  have  a  few  of  their  bottom  leaves 
removed.  For  this  purpose  either  a  very  sharp 
knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  must  be  used,  but  in 
either  case  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
leaf  is  cut  off  in  a  clean  manner  without  any  bruis- 
ing or  tearing  of  the  bark.  The  cuttings,  having 
been  prepared  in  this  way,  should  be  dibbled  in 
firmly,  and  as  the  shoots  are  very  slender  the  dibble 
employed  for  the  purpose  need  not  be  a  large  one, 
for  the  finer  it  is  the  less  disturbance  of  the  soil 
will  take  place.  In  either  case  a  great  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  the  cutting  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  prepared  for  its  insertion,  and  that  the 
soil  is  closed  firmly  round.  After  this  a  thorough 
watering  must  be  given,  and  the  pots  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  a  little  while  before  the  glasses 
are  put  on,  in  order  to  diy  up  some  of  the  super- 
fluous moisture.     The  pots  may  then  be  placed  in  a 


shaded  part  of  a  house  where  there  is  a  little  artifi- 
cial heat,  or  they  may  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  in 
which  case  the  most  successful  treatment  is  to  allow 
them  to  stand  there  till  callused,  when,  if  re- 
moved into  a  gentle  heat  the  formation  of  roots  is 
greatly  accelerated.  Very  careful  attention  will 
need  to  be  bestowed  upon  these  cuttings  during 
their  different  stages  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
shading,  &c.  The  bell-glasses  should  be  removed 
every  morning  and  wiped  dry,  as  too  stagnant  an 
atmosphere  will  cause  the  cuttings  to  damp  off,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
the  success  of  the  operation  are  not  too  damp  a 
spot  nor  too  heavily  shaded,  but  it  must  be  so 
situated  that  the  soil  does  not  dry  up  rajiidly. 
When  the  glasses  are  taken  off  a  good  opportvinity 
thus  presents  itself  to  remove  any  signs  of  decay, 
and  also  to  observe  if  any  of  them  are  in  want  of 
water.  Should  they  be  so,  it  is  possible  to  moisten 
the  soil  without  wetting  the  foliage,  by  replacing 
the  glass  and  pouring  the  water  around  the  outside 
of  it,  for  in  this  manner  the  water  will  percolate 
through  the  whole  of  the  soil  without  so  much  as 
disturbing  the  sand  on  the  surface.  A  point  worthy 
of  consideration  is,  that  as  the  delicate  shoots  flag 
so  easily  they  must  be  put  in  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  As 
the  cuttings  root,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
commencing  to  grow,  a  little  air  must  be  given  by 
tilting  the  bell-glass,  and  this  may  be  increased  till 
the  glass  is  altogether  removed. 

In  potting  off,  small  well  drained  pots  must  be 
chosen,  and  the  soil  best  suited  is  sandy  peat  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh. 
The  young  plants  should,  after  this  operation,  be 
kejDt  rather  close  and  shaded  till  again  established. 

MoNTBliETiAS. — The  plate  of  these  plants  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  (May  28)  reminds  one 
how  easy  they  are  to  increase,  for  not  only  do  they 
push  forth  offsets,  and  may  be  thus  propagated  by 
division,  but  should  it  be  desired  to  increase  any 
particular  plant  to  the  fullest  extent  (which  in  the 
case  of  new  ones  will  often  happen),  if  the  bulb 
be  potted  when  dormant  and  placed  in  a  green- 
house, it  will  soon  after  Christmas  start  into  growth, 
and,  generally  speaking,  push  up  not  only  a  flower- 
ing tuft  from  the  centre,  but  several  underground 
shoots,  which  generally  reach  the  side  of  the  pot 
and  then  come  up  around  the  edge.  As  soon  as  this 
takes  place,  the  plant  may  be  turned  out  of  its  pot 
and  the  soil  removed,  when  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  these  minor  growths  have  along  their 
underground  stem,  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  parent  bulb,  produced  a  few  roots.  These 
may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  bulb  and  potted  in  small 
pots ;  but  in  order  to  get  the  growth  in  the  centre 
thereof,  it  will  be  necessary  to  twist  the  stem, 
should  it  be  a  long  one,  around  the  pot.  So  treated 
they  will  grow  very  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
and  soon  become  established,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
spring  one  may  have  from  six  to  twelve  plants  the 
product  of  a  single  one,  and  where  rapid  increase  is 
an  important  item  this  is  a  great  consideration. 

DiEFPENBACHlAS. — These  ornamental -foliaged 
plants  can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  make  rapid  progress  during 
their  earlier  stages.  Should  any  plants  run  up 
rather  leggy,  the  top  may,  without  fear,  be  cut  off 
and  inserted  as  a  cutting.  A  good  and,  at  the 
same  time,  simple  way  is  to  stick  it  in  the  Cocoa- 
nut  refuse,  which  usually  forms  the  plunging 
material  in  a  propagating  case.  The  naked  stems 
may  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  3  inches  or  4  inches, 
and  also  laid  in  the  fibre  or  in  pans  of  sandy  soil, 
but  in  either  case  the  young  plants  are  not  long  in 
making  their  appearance,  and  are  soon  large  enough 
to  pot  off. 

Styrax  japonica. — This  beautiful  hardy  shrub 
proved  itself  by  no  means  readily  propagated  till 
last  season.  Having  a  large  specimen  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  the  sake  of  hastening  the  expansion  of  its 
Snowdrop-like  flowers,  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
putting  in  the  cuttings  after  the  manner  of 
Fuchsias.  The  experiment  was  quite  justified  by 
the  results,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  cuttings 
struck,  and  when  established  in  little  pots  were 


planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  now  doing 
well,  the  spot  chosen  for  them  being  one  protected 
from  drying  winds.  T. 


Books. 

THE  FUNGUS  HUNTER'S  GUIDE.* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  "  The  Text-Book  of  British 
Fungi,"  by  the  author  of  the  "  Fungus  Hunter's 
Guide,"  was  noticed  in  The  Garden.  The 
remarks  printed  in  reference  to  the  first  book 
apply  to  the  second,  as  the  new  and  smaller 
work  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  larger 
Text  Book.     "The  Fungus  Hunter's  Guide" 


Grey  Cantharellus  (Cantharullus  cinercus). 

contains  a  series  of  keys  to  families,  orders, 
genera,  and  sub-genera  of  the  larger  fungi, 
illustrated  with  small  illustrations  of  each 
genus  and  .sub-genus.  When  the  genus  and 
sub-genus  is  at  last  found  by  these  keys,  a  few 
typical  specific  types  are  briefly  described. 

Works  with  a  similar  aim  have  been  published 
in  England  before,  notably  "  The  Clavis 
Agaricinorum,''  in  English  (illustrated,  1809), 
by  the  writer  of  these  lines,  and  "The  Clavis 
Hymenomycetum,"  in  Latin  (not  illustrated, 
1878),  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Quelet.  Keys 
to  the  various  sections  of  fungi  are  also 
found  in  Cooke's  "Handbook,"  and  in  Steven- 
son's lately-published  "  British  Fungi,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  keys  in  Fries'  "  Hymeuoniycetes 
Europiei."     Mr.    Hay's   larger   work   was   fur- 


The  Sparassie  (Sparassis  crispa). 

nished  with  a  glossary  of  terms  (one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  book),  but  in  this  new  book,  which 
is  full  of  botanical  terms,  no  glossary  is  given  ; 
perhaps  the  omission  was  necessary,  but  it 
pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of  all  the  terms  used. 
The  plan  of  "  The  Fungus  Hunter's  Guide  " 
is  founded  on  that  of  Cooke's  "  Handbook," 
published  sixteen  years  ago.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  since  1871,  Fries — the  founder  of 
the  entire  system — has  published  his  latest  and 
most  matured  views  ("Hymenomycetcs  Euro- 
pfei,"  1874),  which  views  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  mycologists.     If  Mr.  Hay  will  turu 

"  The  Fungus  Hunter's  Guide."    W.  Delisle  Hay,  F.R.G.S. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenachein.  Lowrey  and  Co. 
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to  Fries  he  will  find  cciisiderable  alterations  aud 
additions,  genera  and  sub-genera  of  fungi 
added,  and  other  genera  aud  sub-genera  oblite- 
rated. It  would  obviously  have  been  better  to 
have  given  tlie  matured  system  of  to-day,  as 
approved  by  the  greatest  master  of  mycology, 
in  preference  to  Ur.  Cooke's  plan  (founded  on 
the  earlier  writings  of  Fries)  of  sixteen  years 
ago. 

Keys  are  always  ilifficult  pieces  of  work,  for 
the  reason  that  they  attempt  to  give  definite 
boundary  lines  between  genera  and  sub-genera 
when  it  is  notorious  that  no  such  boundary  lines 
exist  in  Nature.  In  fungi  the  characters  of  the 
genera  and  sub-genera  shade  off  into  each  other, 
and  blend  in  various  directions.  In  the 
Dermini,    for   instance,  not  only  do   the  sub- 


Horny  Calocera  (Calocera  viacosa). 

genera  blend  with  each  other,  but  they  shade 
oil'  into  the  distant  genus  Cortinarius.  In 
Collybia  the  species  shade  oft'  into  the  distant 
genus  Marasmius,  and  Clitocybe  and  Tricboloma 
are  bounded  by  no  distinct  lines.  The  keys, 
therefore,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hay,  although 
undoubtedly  useful,  are  full  of  pitfalls  for 
beginners.  There  is  not  a  genus  or  sub-genus 
without  exceptions.  For  instance,  the  "ring" 
or  collar  round  the  stem  is  said  by  Mr.  Hay  to 
be  "  pronounced''  in  Arniillaria,  but  in  Agaricus 
melleus  it  is  often  totally  absent  ;  imder  Hebe- 
loma  the  stem  is  said  to  be  ringless,  but  in  A. 
fastibilis  there  is  often  a  ring.  The  gills  in 
Lepiota  are  often  "  remote  or  free,"  but  they  are 
also  often  adnexed  (or  not  free),  and  in  the 
same  manner  exceptions  might  be  pointed  out 
in  every  genus  and  sub-genus  of  fungi.  As  was 
said  before  in  The  Garden,  the  newly-invented 
popular  names  are  absurd,  and  the  attempts  to 


Tho  Tiger-tuft  (I.entinus  tigrinus). 

replace  some  of  the  (.)lder  descriptive  ternas  by 
new  (as  pileus  for  hymenophorum)  are  failures, 
and  must  lead  to  confusion. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Hay  is  well 
acquainted  with  manj'  of  the  f  angi  he  describes, 
but  his  list  of  edible  species  sadly  needs  re- 
vision. For  instance,  Agaricus  cristatus,  a  small 
fungus  with  a  horrible  odour,  is  said  to  be 
edible,  so  is  A.  melleus  ;  this  latter  fungus  has 
been  known  to  cause  constriction  of  the  throat. 
A.  euosmus  is  termed  "doubtfully  poisonous," 
although,  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Berkeley,  it 


once  made  a  schoolmaster  "  e.\ceedingly  ill." 
This  schoolmaster,  says  Mr.  Berkeley,  made  a 
mistake.  Schoobuasters and  "professors"  seldom 
make   mistakes.     A.   squarrosus   (the   smell   of 


Zoned  Lactar  (Lactarius  zouarius). 

which  makes  many  people  shudder  with  horror) 
is  said  to  be  edible.  Boletus  rubinus  is  said  to 
be  "suspected  poisonous;"  but  why,  or  by 
whom  >.  It  has  only  been  seen  once  or  twice. 
Polyporus  fomentarius,  as  hard  as  Oak  when 
matiire  and  as  tough  as  leather  when  young,  is 
said  to  be  edible ;  so  is  the  leathery  P.  squamo- 
sus.  The  ' '  dry  rot "  fungus  is  said  to  be 
"doubtfully  edible."  Fancy  the  mental  con- 
dition of  a  man  capable  of  cooking  and  eating 
the  hideous  "  drj' i-ot  fungus."  Exidia  glandu- 
losa,  a  shivering  mass  of  repulsive  -  looking 
black  fungoid  jelly,  is  not  the  "  Witches'  Butter" 
of  some  country  folk,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hay. 
The  yellow,  Tremella  mesenterica,  is  "  Witches' 
Butter."  Several  of  the  smaller  pufl'-balls  are 
given  as  edible,  but  an  instance  is  known 
where   an    experimenter   was  nearly  killed   by 


The  Peg-top  (Gomphidius  glutinosus) 

eating  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  one  of 
them  in  a  raw  state.  These  instances  would 
not  have  been  quoted  here  had  not  Mr.  Hay's 
later  book  difl'ered  somewhat  from  his  former. 
The  new  b<iok  should  be  purchased  by  everyone 
who  has  the  "Text-Book."  Amongst  specially 
good  edible  fungi,  INIr.  Hay  gives  Hydnum  inibri- 
catum.  This  is  a  very  nasty  and  exceedingly 
tough  fungus.  On  turning  to  the  handbook, 
Mr.  Hays  says  "it  is  apt  to  be  tough ;"  he  calls 
it  the  "  Scaly  Urchin  ;  "  it  makes,  as  we  think, 
a  very  hard  and  "  scaly"  repast. 

The  illustrations  are  those  from  Dr.  Cooke's 
"  Handbook  "  trotted  out  once  again.  The  block 
of  Strobilomyces  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this 
is  a  good  job  ;  the  name  is  therefore  now  put 
in  parenthesis,  as  if  (the  venerable  cut  once 
gone)  the  fungus  itself  had  also  nearly  dropped 
out  of  existence.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers we  are  enabled  to  print  six  of  the  little 
illustrations  of  genera  drawn  and  engraved  from 
Nature  many  years  ago  by  the  writer  of  this 
note.  ( )ther  of  the  illustrations  are,  however, 
none  of  the  writer's ;  some  are  half  his  and  half 
someone  else's  ;  a  few  are  atrocities  by  unknown 

artists,"   as  Diedalea,  Phallus,   Cynophallus, 


itc.  In  several  instances  the  illustrations  do  not 
answer  to  any  of  the  described  species,  and  no 
names  are  given.  One  figure  at  any  rate  is  not 
British,  and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  found 
and  identified.  Dr.  Cooke  did  not  print  names 
under  his  illustrations  of  the  sub-genera  of 
Agaricus,  but  if  Mr.  Hay  had  referred  to  the 
writer's  previously  published  "Clavis  Agari- 
cinorum,"  he  would  have  seen  names  for  every 
one.  The  large  original  drawings  with  names 
have  beenfor  several  years  exhibited  in  the  public 
room  (botany),  British  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington. Names  are  most  necessary  to  illustra- 
tions, and  so  is  the  amount  of  magnification  of 
the  spores.  This  Mr.  Hay  will  also  find  has 
been  carefully  attended  to  in  the  original  draw- 
ings, though  not  given  by  Dr.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Hay's  work  has  been  7nost  laborious,  and 
he  lias  exercised  great  care  in  the  revision  of 
the  proof.s.  His  "  Fungus-Huuter's  Guide" 
fairly  refiects  the  plan  of  Dr.  Cooke's  "Hand- 
book," but  the  popular  names  are  doomed  to  obli- 
teration. Many  of  the  so  called  edible  species  are 
oftensive  and  poisonous,  at  any  rate  in  an  un- 
cooked state.  Cooking  may  dissipate  the  highly 
acrid  poison  of  some  of  the  plants,  but  it  "is  a 
mistake  to  recommend  pioisonous  and  nasty 
things  for  the  table.  If  fungi  are  eaten  without 
the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  plants  to  be 
consumed,  unpleasant  results  are  certain  to 
foUow.  w.  Q  s_ 

Dunstable. 


ORCHIDS.* 
This  is  a  useful  and  cheap  treatise  bv  one  who  has 
had  great  experience  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes;  consequently  the  information  given  is  ample 
and  varied,  and  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
compact  form  anywhere  else.  The  book  is  also 
published  at  a  price  which  will  bring  it  within  the 
range  of  journeymen  aud  apprentice  gardeners,  and 
to  such  it  will  be  of  great  value.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  also  much  more  complete  than  the  first, 
which  was  very  favourably  received.  The  chapter 
on  Orchid  culture  seems  such  an  essential  part  of 
any  work  dealing  with  these  plants,  that  it  seems 
singular  any  reference  to  culture  was  not  included 
in  the  Brst  edition.  The  chapter  on  Orchid  lite  is 
very  interesting,  and  well  deserving  of  careful 
study  ;  while  those  on  Orchid  flowers  and  Orchid 
mysteries,  &c.,  are  a  necessary  introduction  to  that 
on  fertilisation.  This  last  is  a  part  of  the  work 
that  young  growers  would  do  well  to  study. 
The  number  of  ways  in  which  Orchids  may  be  suc- 
cessfully reared  by  cross-breeding  is  endless.  The 
work  itself  is  most  interesting.  Some  people  think 
it  slow  ;  this  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  is  there  no  plea- 
sure in  watching  the  development  of  the  seed-pods; 
the  scattering  of  the  seeds,  like  dust  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  tiny  seedlings, 
which  gradually  develop  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  cultivator  to  the  stately  plant,  which  will  at  last 
reward  the  patient  labourer  with  its  lovely  flowers  ? 
The  historical  part  of  Mr.  Castle's  book  is  very 
interesting  to  growers,  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
prices  paid  for  special  plants  at  the  various  impor- 
tant sales. 

The  hints  on  Orchid  culture  are  very  valuable  to 
beginners,  and  may  be  safely  followed."  Many  valu- 
able plants  have  been  lost  for  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  person  in  charge  of  them.  I  well 
remember,  some  twenty  years  ago,  trying  to  grow 
Cjmbidium  eburneum,  potted  in  peat  and  Sphag- 
num, exactly  like  Cattleyas,  but  the  foliage  was 
always  sickly-looking,  and  died  off  brown  at  the 
tips,  but  when  the  treatment  was  altered,  the  plants 
putted  in  loam  and  treated  as  ditch  plants  (which 
they  are),  success  was  complete.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  knowledge  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
practical  experience,  but  for  information  what  to 
do,  how  to  do  it,  and  the  right  time  to larrv  out  the 


*  "Orchids:  tlieir  Structure,  History,  and  Culture."  lUus. 
trated.     By  Lewis  Castle. 
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necessary  details  of  the  work,  this  unpretentious 
little  volume  may  well  find  a  place  on  every  Orchid- 
lover's  bookshelf.  J.  D. 


ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS.* 

This  monograph  of  the  genus  Odontoglossum,  issued 
by  Messrs.  Veitcb,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
Orchid  lore.  The  nomenclature  adopted  does  not 
in  all  cases  accord  with  that  of  Prof.  Reichenbach, 
but  the  authors  tell  us  they  have  followed  the 
arrangement  of  Eentham  and  Hooker,  as  set  forth 
in  their  "  Genera  Plantarum." 

The  plan  of  the  work  comprises  a  definition  of 
the  genus,  species  and  varieties,  together  with 
cultural  instructions,  the  descriptions  being  laid 
down  in  just  that  happy  popular  scientific  form 
suitable  to  all  readers  without  being  overloaded 
with  cumbrous  technical  terms,  so  that  those  who 
run  may  read  and  understand.  The  work  is  of 
royal  8vo  size,  comprises  eighty  pages,  and  con- 
tains some  forty  engravings  of  the  leading  types 
of  the  genus,  which  are  faithful  portraits  of  the 
species  and  varieties  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent. There  is  also  added  two  coloured  maps  show- 
ing the  districts  where  and  the  altitudes  at  which 
these  Odontoglossums  grow,  so  that  it  will  be  the 
cultivator's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  natural  suiToundings  and  re- 
quirements of  the  plants  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  chapter  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  genus  Odontoglossum  clearly  proves  that  these 
are  purely  alpine  plants,  and  is  so  interesting  and 
so  full  of  sound  information,  that  we  quote  it  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

The  Odontoglots  are  confined  to  the  moun<ain  regions  of 
Tropical  Americi,  from  about  lat.  U>^  S.  to  lat.  20^"  N. 
They  are  also  restricted  to  particular  mountain  chains  within 
these  limits.  Their  southern  limit  is  where  the  prreat  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes  begin  to  draw  closer  together  after 
enclosing  the  lofty  plateau  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  where  a 
change  in  the  climatal  conditions  of  the  Andean  region  be- 
comes perceptible.  The  most  southern  Odontoglot  at  present 
known  is  O.  comp^'ctum,  which  occurs  on  a  lofty  ridge  near 
Cuzco,  called  Las  Tres  Cruzee.  From  Cuzco  northwards  as 
far  as  Chacbapojas  the  Odontoglots  occur  very  sparingly, 
only  three  or  four  small-flowered  species  having  yet  been 
found  ;  but  at  the  last-named  place  they  be^in  to  appear  at 
much  emaller  intervals.  O.  myanthum.  O.  gracile,  and  some 
other  small-flowered  species  are  reported  from  Loxa(Loja), 
and  still  nearer  the  equator  the  magnificent  O.  Halli,  the 
beautiful  O.  cirrhosum,  and  O.  Edwardi  hdve  their  homes. 
North  of  the  equator  the  Andes  break  into  three  distinct 
ranges,  one,  tbe  eastern  Cordillera,  running  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  It  is  on  this  range  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  most  popular  kinds  occur,  being  most  numerous  and 
most  abundant  on  that  portion  of  it  that  lies  between  Bogota 
and  Ocana,  and  which  may  thence  be  regarded  as  an  Odon- 
toglossum centre.  The  middle  range,  calltd  the  central 
Cordillera,  extends  northwards  and  terminates  at  Cnpe 
Gallinas.  Only  a  few  species  iuhdbit  this  range,  but  tlie 
■  valleys  on  both  sides— that  of  the  Maqdalena  on  the  east,  and 
the  Cauca  on  the  west— are  exceptionally  rich  in  orchidaceous 
plants.  Northwards  of  the  central  Cordillera  the  land  again 
rif  09,  and  here  the  Odontoglots  again  appeir,  the  first  to  occur 
being  O.  chiriquense  and  O   caraniftrum. 

The  delicate  0.  Krameri  and  O.  Oeratedi  have  their  homes 
in  Costa  Rica,  as  also  the  more  robust  O.  Schlieperianum. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Nicaragua  by  O.  rubescens.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  great  wedge-like  plateau  of  Mexico 
is  not  less  than  7000  f.  et  to  SOOO  feet.  On  these  elevated 
lands  the  Odontoglossums  at  first  occur  sparingly,  but 
gradually  increase  in  numbers  on  advancing  northwards  to- 
wards Oaxaca,  where  they  appear  to  attain  their  greatest 
northern  development,  beyond  which  they  again  dimiijisJi  in 
numbers  lill  their  ndithein  limit  is  reached,  at  about  the  20th 
parallel.  Not  far  from  this  line  is  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  where  O.  maxillare  has  Its  home,  and  east- 
wards from  this  is  the  Irapeau  range,  on  which  O.  macu- 
latum  and  O.  Cervauttsi  were  discovered;  these  are  the  most 
northern  oduntoglots  known.  On  the  South  American  cun- 
tinent,  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  genus  to  as  far  as  the 
isthmus,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  Odontoglots 
occur  within  a  zone  whose  vertical  range  rarely  descends 
below  .':)000  feet,  or  ascends  above  ViOOO  feet.  Thee  are  eome 
species  indeed,  such  as  O.  den^iflorum,  O.  compactum.  and 
a  few  other  small-flowered  species,  which  grow  on  rocks,  or 
on  the  hire  ground  above  the  timber  line  to  as  high  as  11,000 
feet  to  12,000  feet  elevation. 

The  climate  of  tbis  zone,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  is  de- 
cidedly temperate,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  about 
14"^  centigrade  (67^'  F«hr.)  for  the  hisher  portion,  and  IS*-' 
centigrade  (r.5'-"'  Fahr.)for  the  lower,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  obt^crved 
during  the  year  is  very  great,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
standing  at  32^^  centigrade  ('.lO'-  Fahr.)  and  even  highnrwhen 
the  sun  is  vertical,  and  descending  to  4'"'  ctnti^rade  (JO*-' 
Fahr.)  in  the  night.     The  atmosphere  of  this  elevated  region 


is  always  at  a  very  high  degree  of  saturation,  caused  chiefly  i 
by  the  north-east  trade  wind  by  which  tbe  enormous  evapo-  | 
ration  fr"m  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  constantly  being  drifted 
towards  the  Cordilleras,  wbere  it  is  arrested  and  conden.'^ed  ; 
the  rainy  season  of  parts  of  the  Odontoglossum  region  is  thus 
almost  continuous  throughout  the  year.  At  night  when  the 
tt  mperature  falls  cousiderablj'  below  the  mean,  the  vapour 
with  which  the  atmosphere  is  always  charged  takes  the  fi'rm 
of  a  dense  fog.  which  always  leaves  a  copious  deijosit  of  dew 
before  being  dispersed  by  the  rising  day  temperature.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  climatic  conditions  the  vegetation  of  the 
region  is  uninterrupted  throughout  the  year  ;  the  whole  belt 
is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  with  occasional  openings.  The 
Odontoglots  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  those 
parts  of  the  forest  which  skirt  the  occasional  openings,  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  numerous  mountain  streams  where 
there  is  freer  access  of  light  and  air,  and  when  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  numbers  of  plants  are  found  fully 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  observed  of 
these  that  their  pseudo  bulbs  are  always  smaller  than  those 
which  are  partially  shaded  ;  they  alto  flower  more  freely, 
but  the  spikes  are  neither  so  long  nor  the  flowers  bo  large  as 
those  produced  by  plants  in  partially  shaded  situations; 
while  those  growing  in  more  complete  shade — on  fallen  trees 
or  on  the  ground  where  there  is  always  an  excess  of  moisture 
— have  large,  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs,  rarely  flower,  suffer  much 
by  removal,  and  generally  die  during  transmission  to 
Europe. 

North  of  the  Isthmus,  and  especially  within  the  Mexican 
territory,  the  local  circumstances  are  somewhut  different 
from  those  of  New  Granada,  caused  chiefly  by  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  land.  Here  the  odontoglots  appear  to 
be  spread  generally  over  those  portions  of  the  plateau 
wherever  the  conditions  suitible  to  their  well-being  exist,  as 
well  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  central  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  various  spurs  that  branch  from  them.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  odontoglossum  region  norfh  of  the  Isthmus 
of  I'anama  are  also  somewhat  diff^crent  from  those  of  the 
Odontoglossum  region  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela. 
Thus,  in  Guatemala,  there  is  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  tbe 
first  commencing  in  December  and  endmg  m  April,  and  the 
second  lasting  through  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  there  is 
thus  a  decidedly  pronounced  rtst  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
country,  but  on  the  higher  grovrnds,  where  the  Odontoglots 
have  their  h  aue,  there  is  always  a  high  degree  of  saturation 
iu  the  atmosphere,  even  in  the  dry  season,  caused  by  the 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  lowlands  being  drifted 
thither  by  the  trade  wind,  and  which,  during  the  nights  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  takes  the  form  of  dense  fogs.  In 
Mexico  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Tierra  Fria  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  but  the  rainy  season 
is  of  fchorter  duration ;  tl^e  temperature  is  remarkably 
viniform,  the  mean  tummer  and  winter  temperature  varying 
scarcely  more  than  6"— 7"^  centigrade  (lO'"'— IS'^  Fahr.}.  The 
precipitation  caused  by  the  trade  winds  attains  ita  greatest 
strength  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountaius  skirting  tl^e 
high  central  table  land  ;  here  the  raniy  season  lasts  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  temperatui-e  ranges  betwetJii 
12^— If.*'  centigi-ade  (53*^-  CO"  Fahr.).  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Odontoglossum  region  there  is  never  a  perfect  rest  in 
the  aerial  currents ;  there  is  always  a  gentle  breeze  to  be 
noted- 

Those  who  attentively  read  the  foregoing  will 
find  the  whole  secret  of  Odontoglossum  culture 
clearly  defined.  The  authors,  in  quoting  tempera- 
tures, have  used  the  centigrade  scale  in  addition  to 
that  of  Fahrenheit.  The  book  is  published  at  the 
nursery,  but  we  believe  it  may  be  obtained  through 
auv  bookseller.  G. 


*  "  A  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants."  Part  I.:  Odonto- 
glossums. James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea. 


of  the  sticks  themselves  is  the  primary  consi- 
deration. Knowing  what  a  handy  man  can  do  with 
a  hook  in  pointing  and  trimming  sticks,  and  how 
long  it  takes  to  fix  a  hundred  or  so,  I  think  the 
labour  expense  is  but  a  trifle  as  compared  with  the 
value  to  the  Pea  crop  later ;  indeed,  the  cost  of 
staking  may  easily  be  reimbursed  by  the  greater 
facility  found  in  gathering  the  pods.  That  many 
of  our  finest  tall  Peas  develop  too  much  barren 
haulm  before  they  begin  to  pod  is  certain,  and 
it  is  hard  to  make  stakes  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  that.  Still,  all  who  have  seen  a  good  row 
of  tall-staked  Reading  Giant,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  or 
other  lofty  growing  kinds  must  admit  that  if 
the  root  sustenance  is  liberal,  the  produce  is 
wonderful.  The  longer  the  j^lants  can  be  induced 
to  grow  and  bloom,  the  longer  are  young  pods 
being  produced  and  the  greater  the  work  or  profit 
obtained  by  staking.  Mulchings  of  long  manure 
or  Grass  may  be  given  to  staked  Peas,  but  can 
hardly  be  given  to  laid  Peas;  indeed,  too  often, 
especially  in  wet  seasons,  these  have  to  be  turned 
to  enable  them  to  keep  from  rotting  on  the  under- 
sides. I  write  thus  in  defence  of  the  use  of  sticks 
in  Pea  culture,  although  I  have  not  used  one  with 
large  quantities  of  Peas  for  some  twenty  years. 
Here  I  grow  thera  in  the  open  field,  and  when  land 
is  cheap  and  holding  very  good,  paying  crops  of 
Peas  may  be  had  in  that  way  without  stakes,  but  in 
gardens,  ground  must  be  more  economically  em- 
ployed. Here  very  dwarf  kinds  are  sown  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  3-feet  to  4-feet  kinds  in  rows  30  inches 
apart,  and  the  tallest,  such  as  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Duke  of  Albany,  .fcc.,  3  feet  apart  only.  Plenty  of 
air  circulates,  and  birds  give  little  trouble,  because 
there  is  little  shelter  for  them  near.  The  crops, 
too,  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent ;  in  fact,  as  seen  on  the 
ground  they  often  look  remarkable,  and  I  have  tried 
again  and  again  to  induce  market  growers  to  grow 
some  of  the  more  favoured  sorts  for  field  culture, 
but  they  are  afraid,  because  of  the  cost  of  the  seed. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  use  on  a  given  space  of  ground 
fully  one-third  more  seed  than  would  be  used 
in  a  garden  where  Peas  being  staked  grow  tall. 
Gathering  from  laid  Peas  is  at  once  more  trouble- 
some, and  the  harm  done  to  the  haulm  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  tall  Peas,  and  for  that  reason 
the  crop  is  rarely  so  continuous  ;  in  fact,  after  two 
good  pickings  it  rarely  pays  to  go  over  the  haulm  a 
third  time.  A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

STAKING  PEAS. 

"  W."  IN  Thb  Gabden  (p.  518)  seems  to  present 
us  with  a  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  staking  Peas,  especially  as  he  appears 
to  be  a  gardener  on  an  estate  where  Pea 
sticks  are  ])lentitul.  Were  he  resident  in  or 
around  London,  for  instance,  he  would  find  that 
Pea-stick  bundles  are  remarkably  thin,  just  as  they 
are  high-priced,  and  that  Pea-staking  u]ion  a  con- 
siderable scale  is  very  expensive.  My  own  experi- 
ence in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  a  really  fat 
bundle  of  Hazel  could  be  purchased  for  (id.  is  that 
staking  Peas  pays,  let  the  sort  be  what  it  may.  As 
a  rule,  staked  Peas  give  liner  and  cleaner  i^ods, 
whilst  the  average  crop  is,  as  a  rule,  increased  one 
third,  and  that,  in  an  ordinary  row  of  Peas,  means 
a  considerable  quantity.  Certainly,  staked  Peas 
need  more  space  between  the  rows  than  those  un- 
staked.  Still,  in  gardens  I  think  laid  Peas  are  in  more 
danger  from  birds  than  those  that  are  staked, 
When  the  cost  of  sticks  is  excessive,  even  if  that  of 
labour  is  equal,  then  it  is  quite  a  matter  for  consi- 
deration whether  the  expense  will  be  repaid.  About 
Ijondon  the  cost  of  garden  labour  is  some  20  per 
cent,  greater  than  it  is  in  rural  districts ;  hence,  the 
cost   of   staking  Peas   is   greater.      Still,   the   cost 


LATE  PEAS. 
As  a  rule,  late  Peas  are  sown  too  early.  When  they 
blossom  in  August  and  pod  in  September  the 
produce  is  neither  plentiful  nor  tender.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  to  sow  everything  early.  It  is 
said,  "get  them  in  the  ground,  then  they  are  done 
with,"  and  that  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
cultivators  would  do  well  to  consider  when  they 
require  the  produce  before  sowing  the  seed.  The 
middle  of  June  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  first  of 
the  early  ones,  and  the  end  of  the  month  is  none 
too  late  to  put  in  the  latest  batch.  Such  Peas  will 
grow  freely  during  July  and  August,  flower  in 
September,  and  the  pods  will  be  ready  for  gather- 
ing in  October.  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
appointing in  connection  with  late  Peas  than  to 
have  them  ready  for  use  before  their  proper 
time,  but  this  is  mainly  the  fault  of  sowing  too 
soon.  There  are  only  three  varieties  of  real 
value  for  late  crops,  namely,  Ijatest  of  All, 
Omega,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  first  two  are 
dwarf  and  compact;  the  last-mentioned  is  gcod 
in  flavour,  but  it  grows  too  tall.  In  many  cases 
late  Peas  are  sown  in  out-of-the-way  places,  the 
main  quarters  being  mostly  filled  up  at  the  time 
the  crop  is  sown,  and  they  are  therefore  consigned 
to  the  background.  This  often  proves  a  mistake, 
as,  although  they  may  bear  well  in  such  places,  the 
plants  generally  become  attacked  by  sparrows, 
which  are  always  destructive  to  Peas  late  in  the 
autumn — in  fact,  many  late  crops  are  completely 
destroyed  by  the  birds.  For  this  reason  alone  we 
always  try  to  sow  our  latest  Peas  in  prominent 
places.  Good  culture  throughout  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  heavy  and  successional  crop.  The  plants 
will  fail  long  Ijefore  August  is  over  if  sown  in  poor 
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shallow  soil,  and  they  will  only  succeed  thoroughly 
in  a  deep  rich  staple.  Trenches  12  inches  in  depth 
and  18  inches  in  width  should  be  thrown  out. 
Manure  heavily  in  the  bottom  and  sow  the  seed 
there.  This  will  save  them  from  the  drought  in 
July  and  August,  and  cause  them  to  produce 
luxuriant  and  fertile  growth.  When  this  is  secured 
there  is  no  danger  of  failure  in  the  late  crop  of 
Peas.  J.  MuiR. 

Mar  gam. 


Late  Broccoli. — We  are  now  in  the  second 
week  of  June,  and  the  variety  of  Broccoli  known 
as  Model  is  still  in  excellent  condition  with 
us.  The  heads  are  of  medium  size,  excellent 
■colour,  and  fine  flavour.  It  is  a  first-rate  May  and 
June  Broccoli,  and  I  am  much  pleased  that  it  was 
included  amongst  our  vegetable  seeds  of  1886. — 
J.  Mt'iii. 

Overcropping  Cucumbers. — As  a  rule,  all 
who  grow  Cucumbers  try  to  have  them  in  fruit  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  make  the  plants  bear  a  heavy 
crop.  There  is  no  harm  attempting  the  first,  but 
the  last-mentioned  plan  is  very  injurious.  When 
the  fruits  are  hanging  as  close  as  they  can  be 
packed,  the  plants  become  exhausted  and  soon 
fail.  All  who  wish  to  have  Cucumbers  in  bearing 
condition  throughout  the  "whole  season  must  avoid 
heavy  cropping.  It  is  always  better  to  thin  the 
fruits  when  they  are  small,  or  cut  them  before  they 
have  gained  maturity,  than  to  allow  them  to  bear 
too  much.  We  have  hail  plants  in  fruit  from  May 
until  November,  and  they  proved  most  useful,  but 
those  which  produced  a  heavy  crop  at  first  soon 
began  to  show  signs  of  distress,  and  were  never  very 
satisfactory  afterwards. — J.  Mum. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN   NOTES. 

Preparing  ground  for  Peas.— Sprouting  Broc- 
coli and  Cottagers'  Kale,  two  of  the  hardiest  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable  winter  greens,  are  only 
now  being  cleared  off,  having  afforded  us  an  un- 
broken supply  of  sprouts  for  many  weeks  past.  The 
ground  is  required  for  late  Peas,  and  we  are  there- 
fore having  it  done  as  well  as  our  stinted  amount  of 
labour  at  this  busy  season  will  admit  of.  A  good 
coating  of  manure  has  been  applied,  and  deep  or 
double  digging,  i.e.,  one  spit  deep  and  the  next  spit 
forked  up,  and  manure  spread  over  that,  is  the  way 
the  ground  is  being  treated  :  and  in  addition  to  tliis 
manuring,  the  Peas  will  be  sown  in  shallow  trenches 
drawn  out  with  hoes,  a  second  dressing  of  manure 
being  given  by  scattering  in  the  trenches  soot  or 
some  kind  of  artificial  manure.  Both  late  and  early 
varieties  of  Peas  will  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  ready. 

Thinning  out  seedlings  and  hoeing. — A 
more  favourable  time  for  tliis  work  I  have  never 
known,  and  except  Beet,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera, 
which  are  scarcely  ready,  all  others  have  been 
thinned,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  busy  hoeing 
amongst  the  various  crops.  There  was  necessarily 
a  large  amount  of  trampling  over  the  ground  during 
the  thinning  operations,  so  that  extra  deep  hoeing 
is  required  to  again  lighten  up  the  ground.  As  we 
only  earth  or  ridge  up  Potatoes  to  prevent  them 
'coming  through  the  soil,  surface-hoeing  between 
the  rows  to  keep  down  weeds  has  to  be  done  some 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season.  The  second 
hoeing  is  now  being  done,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
,the  plots  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Sea  Kale,  and 
.Rhubarb ;  in  fact,  with  all  crops  not  mulched. 

Planting. — When  the  weather  is  showery  and 
the  ground  available,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of 
planting  out  small  successional  lots  of  Ca\ili9ower, 
.  Coleworts,  and  Savoys.  In  our  case,  for  want  of 
ground,  such  small  plantings  cannot  be  succeeded 
by  the  main  plantings  of  Broccoli,  &c.,  till  the  crops  of 
early  Peas  and  Potatoes  are  exhausted,  and  therefore 
we  take  some  pains  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  best 
order,  first  by  late  sowing  and  on  a  north  aspect, 
and  next  by  keeping  them  thin  on  the  ground,  either 
by  drawing  out  the  weakest  to  make  room  for  the 
others,  or  by  pricking  out.  We  have  not  time  for 
the  latter,  and,  except  for  early  sowings  in  heat,  the 


former  plan  answers  admirably  for  all  except 
Brussels  Sprouts ;  these  should  always  be  trans- 
planted before  the  final  planting. 

Marrows,  Cucumbers,  Chillies  and  To- 
matoes.— The  two  first  are  growing  freely,  and 
once  a  week  require  attention  as  regards  pinching, 
training  out,  pegging  down,  and  weeding.  At  no 
time  do  we  allow  the  growths  to  become  crowded, 
a  state  that  for  the  most  part  is  tlie  precursor  of 
mildew  and  of  green  or  black  fly,  which,  if  once 
they  get  the  upper  hand,  failure  is  almost  certain. 
Methodical  or  regular  weekly  attention  is  the  be.st 
way  of  ensuring  freedom  from  such  evils.  We  add 
fresh  soil  to  each,  according  as  the  presence  of  .sur- 
face roots  indicates  such  a  requirement.  Abundance 
of  water  and  overhead  syringing  in  dry  weather  are 
essentuil  to  a  vigorous  growth.  Chillies  we  have 
only  just  planted  out  on  mild  hotbeds  composed 
mainly  of  the  Grass  from  the  mowings  of  lawns. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  vegetable  mould 
in  about  equal  proportions,  and  is  made  rather  firm, 
which,  I  fancy,  conduces  to  fruitfulness  rather  than 
to  an  undue  amount  of  wood  growth.  Tomatoes  on 
walls  and  in  the  open  are  already  in  flower  and  the 
plants  strong,  being  in  5-inch  pots  when  first  turned 
out.  Those  on  walls  are  well  secured,  and  those  on 
the  open  border  supported  with  stout  stakes,  one  to 
each  plant,  the  plants  being  trained  upright,  cordon 
fashion,  only  one  stem  being  allowed  to  a  plant. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  get  an  abundance  of 
side  lateral  growths  that  fruit  much  more  freely 
than  sucker  stems  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  The 
ground  can  scarcely  be  too  firm,  and  our  plan  of 
mulching  all  the  ground  about  them  with  long 
litter  is  a  help  to  the  plants.  Tomatoes  that  are 
fruiting  in  pots  we  have  now  turned  out  of  the 
houses,  and  arranged  them  in  warm  sheltered  nooks 
about  the  houses,  where  they  will  continue  fruiting 
the  most  part  of  the  summer,  if  given  rich  top- 
dressings  or  waterings  of  liquid  manure,  which  they 
ought  to  have  at  least  twice  a  week. 

General  work. — Hoeing,  staking  Peas,  water- 
ing in  dry  weather  Celery  and  all  recently  planted 
Cauliflowers,  Coleworts,  &c.  To  mulch,  as  litter 
becomes  available,  Peas  and  Runner  Beans,  and,  in 
fact,  any  crop  that  is  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
practice.  To  make  other  sowings  of  Lettuce,  En- 
dive, Radish,  and  Spinach,  and  in  .showery  weather 
sprinkle  Onions  with  soot  and  Turnips  with  finely 
sifted  wood  ashes,  which  is  an  excellent  antidote 
against  the  ravages  of  Turnip  fly.  W.  W. 


lasecticides  and  their  uae.  —  Pyrethrum 
when  fresh  and  pure  kills  by  contact  many  soft- 
bodied  larvae  and  other  insects.  It  may  be  applied 
either  dry  or  in  solution — atablespoonful  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  Pyrethrum  consists  of  the  dry  powdered 
flowers  of  three  varieties  of  Pyrethrum,  and  loses 
its  insecticidal  properties  after  prolonged  exposure 
to  air.  Hence  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  fresh 
article — often  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  because  dealers 
palm  off  their  last  year's  supply  as  fresh,  rather  than 
throw  it  away.  Pyrethrum  is  excellent  for  killing 
Cabbage  worms.  Cherry  and  Rose  slugs.  Currant 
worms,  and  other  pests.  Hellebore — a  substance 
composed  of  the  powdered  root  of  white  Hellebore 
— kills  both  by  contact  with  the  skin  of  insects  and 
also  by  being  eaten.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
destroying  Currant  worms  and  similar  insects.  It 
may  be  applied  as  a  simple  powder,  or  mixed  with 
water,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons,  and  sprayed  on. 
Kerosene,  like  Pyrethrum,  has  only  recently  been 
successfully  used  for  this  purpose,  but  promises  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  future  of  economic 
entomology.  Probably  the  soap  emulsion,  prepared 
according  "to  the  following  directions,  will  prove  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  method  of  using  that 
has  as  yet  been  recommended.  The  formula  is  : 
kerosene,  2  gallons,  (17  per  cent.;  soap  (common)  or 
whale  oil,  half  a  pound,  and  water,  half  a  gallon. 
33  per  cent.  Heat  the  solution  of  soap  and  add  it, 
boiling  hot,  to  the  kerosene.  Churn  the  mixture  by 
means  of  force  pump  and  spray  nozzle  for  five  or 
ten  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  forms  a 
cream,  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  should  ad- 
here without  oiliness  to  the  surface  of  glass.     Dilute 


before  using  one  part  of  the  emulsion  to  nine  of 
cold  water.  Tobacco  as  an  insecticide  is  good,  but 
as  it  cannot  be  purchased  in  a  prepared  form,  it 
is  more  difficult  of  application. — C.  M.  Weed,  in 
Urrhard  and  Garden. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

THE  SNOWDROP  TREE  AT 
HAMPSTEAD. 

W  K  were  plea.sed  to  sec  two  young  Snowdrop  trees 
laden  with  blossoms  in  Sir  Spencer  Wells'  garden 
at  Hainpstead  on  the  18th  ult.  It  seems  curious 
that  a  little  tree  so  beautiful  shouM  only  meet 
with  the  fate  of  a  botanical  curiosity.  Its  name 
is  happily  cliaracteristic  ;  the  flowers  come  in 
plenty  ;  the  distant  effect  of  the  tree  is  very 
pretty  and  distinct  ;  it  is  quite  hardy.  These 
young  trees  were  planted  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells 
only  a  few  years  ago  ;  now  every  twig  carries 
flowers.  We  have  never  seen  the  Snowdrop 
tree  a  large  one.  With  us,  it  is  a  true  lawn  or 
pleasure-ground  tree ;  but  we  have  seen  it  in 
old  age  with  a  very  picturescpie  habit,  as  at 
Syon  House  a  few  years  ago.  The  old  tree  we 
saw  there  is  probably  now  dead.  In  trees,  as 
in  landscape  jiictures,  merit  is  not  always  the 
way  to  popularity.  We  see  peojile  gloating 
over  pictures  rich  in  efl'ective  doses  of  strou" 
colour,  but  embodied  falsehoods  as  regards  the 
ways  of  sun  and  light.  We  see  diseased  varie- 
gated trees  popular,  while  this  tree  of  rare  beauty 
and  retinement  is  seldom  grown.  W.  R. 


Cupressus    nutkaensis    compacta.  —  The 

Xootka  Sound  Cypress  is  well  known  as  among  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  hardy  Conifers,  and  quite 
recently  its  merits  were  dwelt  upon  in  The  Garden. 
1  did  not,  however,  see  any  mention  of  this  variety, 
which  is  characterised  by  a  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  habit  than  the  type,  and  forms  a  very 
ornamental  member  of  the  smaller  growing  Conifera;. 
Where  the  larger  form  would  be  inadmissible  this 
is  a  very  good  substitute.  It  can  also  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  good  health  when  treated  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  on  that  account  it  is  well  suited  for 
furnishing  balconies  and  such  spots. — T. 

Skimmia  fragrans  in  flower.  —  The  best 
known  Skimmia  is  S.  japoiiica,  and  that  is  chiefly 
grown  for  its  ornamental  berries,  but  the  species 
under  notice  forms  just  now  an  attractive  flowering 
shrub,  for  each  twig  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of 
whitish  blossoms.  Like  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  it  succeeds  best  where  the  soil  is  fairly  moist 
and  not  too  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  at  the  same 
timewhere  quiteclearof  overhanging  trees.  Irrespec- 
tive of  flowers  or  fruit,  it  is  a  neat  evergreen  shrub 
and  one  that  will  succeed  fairly  well  even  in  smoky 
towns,  for  I  have  seen  it  preserve  its  original  fresh- 
ness for  years  in  such  a  spot  where  little  else  would 
grow.  Cuttings  of  this  Skimmia  may  be  taken  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year  if  kept  in  a  close  frame 
till  roofed.  If  put  in  now  they  will  strike  in  about 
six  weeks. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Blue  Gam  tree  (Eucalyptus  g'obulus).— We  have  re- 
ceived flowers  from  Mr.  LliristltoD,  Cliislehurst,  who  hia  a 
specimen  in  .1  conservatory  b  arinf^  hundreds  of  fl  )wers. 
The  colom-  is  a  crc;imy  white,  and  the  fragrance  delicate. 
This  very  larely  blooms  in  this  country. 

Snowy  white  flo-we'ed  Bramble  (Rubus  deliciosrs) 
is  well  named,  the  flowers  having-  a  delicite  and  dtlTcious 
fr.igranee  They  are  pure  white  and  of  hold  char.icter,  show- 
ing up  well  on  a  wall,  in  whic'.i  way  it  is  grown  at  Kew. 
We  are  not  over-rich  in  spring-flowering  wall  trees,  so  those 
who  rcipiire  a  choice  addition  to  their  coUection  might  add 
this  with  advantage. — C. 

The  double  K^rrla.—Tbis  plant  is  well  adapted  fir 
growin;^'  .against  a  wall  The  bright  yellow  flowers  are  b.irne 
profusely  and  contrast  effectively  with  the  fresh  green  colour 
of  the  young:  Itavcs.  Some  of  the  cottages  in  Sussex  .are 
ferfect  pictures,  although  alone  embellithed  with  this  shrub. 
An  excelleut  combination  was  seen  a  short  time  back  near 
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Three  Bridges.  The  cottage  wall  was  covered  with  Ivy 
aYid  the  Kerria  loosely  tied  up  in  front,  the  sombre  hue  of 
the  Ivy  imparting  an  additional  charm.— A.  Herrington. 

Laburnum  hedtres  are  not  commonly  seen,  but  they 
have  their  uses.  At  this  season,  when  loaded  with  iiowers, 
they  are  delightful,  and  the  elegant  light  green  leafage  is 
beautiful  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn,  but  especially 
80  in  the  first-mentioned  season.  In  only  two  or  three 
instances  have  we  noted  the  Laburnum  grown  in  this  form. 
— T.  W. 


THE  SHRUBBY  TREFOIL. 

(PTELEA  TEIFOLIATA. ) 

This  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  North  Ame- 
rican trees  that  were  introduced  to  England 
during  the  early  part  of  the  la.st  century  by 
Bishop  Compton,  when  he  lived  at  Fulham 
Palace,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  does  now. 
From  1675  to  1713  Bishop  Compton  was  conti- 
nually introducing  foreign  trees  to  this  country, 
chieiiy  from  North  America.  He  made  his  gar- 
den at  FuUiam  quite  a  nursery  for  trees  and 
shrubs,  rearing  seedlings  and  propagating  young 
plants  himself.  He  not  only  devoted  all  his 
leisure  time  to  his  favourite  tree,  but  spent 
larce  sums  of  money  in  introducing  new  kinds. 
The  Ptelea  was  one  of  his  special  favourites,  and 
history  tells  of  the  trouble  he  took  to  import 
seeds,"  how  he  tended  the  seedlings,  and  how, 
after  all,  he  lost  all  his  plants  in  a  few  years. 
The  date  Loudon  gives  of  the  fir.st  introduction 
of  the  Ptelea  is  1704,  and  after  it  was  lost, 
Catesby,  a  celebrated  traveller  in  North  America, 
was  the  means  of  reintroducing  it  from  Carolina 
about  the  year  1724,  so  that  in  has  been  in 
English  gardens  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years. 

The  tree  is  a  handsome  and  uncommon-look- 
ing tree,  small  in  size,  the  average  height  of  the 
largest  trees  being  only  about  20  feet,  and  this 
height  is  attained  only  when  the  tree  is  stem- 
pruned.  If  unpruned,  its  style  of  growth  is 
more  that  of  a  shrub  than  a  tree,  and  it  makes  a 
large  spreading  head  like  an  Elder.  The  large 
trifoliate  leaves  make  it  distinct  from  all  others 
of  a  similar  character.  The  flowers  are  small, 
greenish  white,  and  inconspicuous,  but  the 
fruits  or  seed  vessels,  as  they  are  like  those  of 
an  Elm,  but  much  larger,  give  the  tree  quite  a 
remarkable  aspect  in  late  summer.  The  Ptelea 
thrives  be.st  in  a  damp  and  rather  shady  spot, 
though  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation.  It 
looks'better  rising  out  of  a  group  than  isolated 
on  a  lawn,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  bare  at  the 
base.  A  far  more  effective  plant  than  the 
original  is  a  golden  -  leaved  variety  (aurea), 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  golden-leaved  trees  we 
have,  as  it  preserves  its  colour  throughout  the 
season,  and  is  so  hardy  that  the  leaves  seldom 
become  disfigured  by  wind  or  cold  in  spring. 
The  Ptelea  is  a  tolerably  common  tree  in 
nurseries,  being  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. — W.  G. 

The  Spanish  Furze  (Genista  bispanica). — This 
is  a  remarkably  pretty  low-growing  shrub,  forming 
a  dense  mass  a  foot  or  so  high,  which  at  this  season 
is  completely  covered  with  rich  golden  blossoms. 
It  is  eminently  fitted  for  planting  on  rockwork,  as, 
associated  with  other  and  perhaps  larger  growing 
shrubs,  it  is  liable  to  be  overshadowed ;  whereas  when 
nestling  on  a  ledge  of  rockwork,  or  forming  a  golden 
cushion  at  the  base  thereof,  its  beauties  are  then 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  In  dry  soils  the 
roots  run  deep,  and  on  that  account  it  will  resist 
drought  better  than  many  other  shrubs.  Cuttings 
of  the  half  ripened  shoots  put  in  a  frame  strike  root 
without  difficulty,  or  an  established  plant  can  often 
be  divided  with  sufficient  roots  to  each  portion. — 
H.  P. 

Early  flowering  shrubs.— Prunus  Pissardi  is 
not  su  striking  now  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
It  is  not,  in  my  o]iinion,  so  good  at  the  present  time 
as    the  x^nrple  Beech.     In   the  autumn  it  is  very 


beautiful ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  or  washed- 
out  pink  colour.  The  common  Service  Tree  (Pyrus 
Sorbus)  is  just  now  very  telling,  and  its  flowers  are 
strongly  scented.  P.  M.  Dovastoni  has  been  very 
pretty ;  it  is  very  desirable  owing  to  its  early-flower- 
ing character.  Spiraja  Thunbergi  is,  I  consider,  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  ornamental  of  all  shrubs ; 
it  has  been  flowering  for  a  long  time  in  a  secluded 
spot  amongst  a  lot  of  Evergreens.  Cerasus  com- 
munis is  very  early,  and  standard  trees  look  well 
jjeering  above  low-growing  Lilacs.  Thorns  and 
Chestnuts  are  all  in  flower  now,  and  present  a 
charming  appearance.  Maples  are  looking  very 
fine,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  they  are  not 
more  grown. — W.  A.  CoOK. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWKB. 

THE  BLUE  VANDA. 

(v.    C/ERULEA.) 

This  beautiful  species  ia  a  native  of  Khasya, 
upon 


where  it   grows   upon   the 
trees  at  from  3000  feet  to 


branches   of   forest 
000  feet  elevation. 


the  sepals  and  petals,  of  a  lovely  shade  of  laven- 
der-blue, tesselated  with  lines  of  a  darker  hue  ; 
lip  small,  deep  violet.  Its  colour  is  rare  amongst 
Orchids,  and  when  grown  and  flowered  in  the 
manner  shown  m  our  illustration,  it  is  an  object 
of  rare  beauty. 


FLOWERING  ORCHIDS  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  collection  of  these  plants  at  Wilton  House, 
Southampton,  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan,  is 
a  very  rich  one,  being  extensive  in  number  of  plants, 
and  also  in  the  great  number  of  species  and  varie- 
ties ;  just  now  about  1 50  distinct  kinds  are  blooming, 
and  over  double  that  number  of  plants  are  contri- 
buting to  the  display.  Amongst  the  leading  features 
is  the  grand  show  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  ; 
twenty-six  plants  of  this  species  are  bearing  nearly 
800  flowers.   Mr.  Osborne  grows  these  plants  on  the 
north  side  of  an  intermediate  house,  in  which  posi- 
tion, he  says,  they  get  just  the  heat  and  shade  they 
enjoy,  and  are  not  subject  to  attacks  from  thrips, 
as  they  frequently  are  when  grown  in  strong  light. 
This  same  treatment  also  suits  0.  hastilabium  ad- 
mirably, judging  by  the  numerous  strong  spikes, 
each  bearing  upwards  of  fifty  flowers.  In  the  coolest 
house,   Odontoglossums    are    blooming  most    pro- 
fusely, notable  being  O.  Halli,  with  spikes 
5  feet  long,  laden  with  flowers ;    0.  leuco- 
glossum  and  the  distinct  and  beautiful  O. 
polyxanthum ;    as    also   0.    na3vium    majus, 
which  seems  to  be   extremely    rare    in    its 
native  country,  as  none  of  the  numerous  col- 
lectors find  it.     Other  noteworthy  kinds  are 
the  bluish-purple  0.  Edwardi,  the  creamy 
O.   ramosissimum,  whilst  of  0.  Alexandrse, 
O.  Pescatorei,  0.  odoratum,  and  0.  roseum, 
the  show  is  extremely  beautiful  and  varied, 
more    than   three    dozen    members  of  this 
genus     now     contributing    to    the    display. 
Associated  with  the  above,  but  in  the  very 
coolest  part  of  the  house,  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Masdevallias,  the  chief  kinds  being 
M.  Harryana  in  great  variety,  the  curious  M. 
Crossi  and  Schlimi,  M.  ignea,  M.  Denisoniana, 
the  fine  form  of  M.  Veitclii  called  grandi- 
flora,  M.  rosea,  the  hybrid  M.  Chelsoni  and 
numerous   others.     The   Oncidiums  are  also 
well   grown   and   flowered.     Amongst   them 
we  noted  fine  examples  of  0.  Marshallianum, 
some  of  them  grand  varieties ;    t;he  old,  but 
beautiful,  0.  sessile  and  ampliatum  majus, 
leucochilum,    stelligerum,    and   many   other 
kinds  too  numerous  to  mention.     Cattleyas 
are    extremely  gay,  the  most  notable  being 
amethystoglossa,  Schilleriana,  Aclandise,  and 
superba  splendens.   C.  Skinneri  has  been  very 
fine,  but  is  fast  going  past,  to  be  succeeded 
by  numerous  forms  of  Mendeli  and  Mossia;. 
The  rare  C.  Sanderiana  is  now  also  display- 
ing its  large  and  gorgeous  flowers.     Two  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  are  now  flowering,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  tlieir  growth  ;  one 
form  has  short,  thick,  clavate  pseudo-bulbs, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  are  more  slender 
and  a  foot  long.    The  dwarf  form   produces 
~  the   richest   coloured    and    largest    flowers. 

There  are  here   also   some  wonderfully  fine 
varieties  of  C.  Warneri,  Lailia  elegans,  and  L. 
purp  ^  ata.     The    Lady's    Slippers   (Cypripediums) 
come  in  for  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  ;  the 
beautiful  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Osborne   at   about  the  same  time   as   it  appeared 
plant  to  manage,  the  chances  of  maintaining  it !  with  the  Messrs  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  from  the 
n  health  for  an;  length  of  time  being  very  un-  j  f^<'  .Parents.     Ihe  most  conspicuous  kmds  novv 
,    .  ri.         i.   •    1  •  r  ■  J.     c    flowermg  are  the  long-tailed  C.  caudatum,  bearmg 

certain.  It  certainly  enjoys  a  fair  amount  of  ^^.^^^  #owers--it  is  laid  to  thrive  best  in  small 
heat  during  the  summer,  but  m  winter  it  should  ^^:  ^j^^  yellow-flowered  C.  Druryi ;  the  beautiful 
be  removed  into  the  Odontoglossum  house.  At  q  laivigatum  —  perhaps  more  correctly  called  C. 
all  seasons  the  plant  should  have  an  abundance  |  phiUppinense  —  ciliolare,  Lawrenceanum,  super- 
of  air  and  moisture,  and  very  little  Moss  or  biens,  and  others.  Turning  to  the  purely  East  In- 
jieat  should  be  used  about  its  roots.  The  leaves  rlian  plants,  Dendrobiums  are  well  represented  ; 
of  the  plant  are  small  compared  with  the  size  of  amongst  the  black-haired  kinds,  D.  Jamesianum 
its  flowers  ;  these  are  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  and  eburneum  are  blooming  profusely,  so  also  is 
manner,  whilst  tlie  spikes  of  bloom  are  more  or  the  pure  white  D.  Dearei,  which  continues  in  full 
less  erect,  oftentimes  becoming  drooping  by  the  perfection  for  so  many  weeks.  Of  the  more  or  less 
weight  of  their  numerous  flowers.     These  are,  in    knotted-stemmed  kinds,  D.  crassinode,  Parishi,  Ben- 


Vauda  ceerulea. 


In  the  winter  hoar-frost  is  said  to  occur  on  the 
ground  below  these  Vandas,  whilst  in  the 
flowering  season  the  temperature  runs  up  to  80°. 
In  cultivation  this  has  always  been  a  difticult 
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soni.-c,  and  tortile  roseum  are  very  striking,  as  also 
are  D.  suavissimum  and  densiflorum.  These  plants 
are  grown  in  strong  light,  but  shaded  from  the  hot- 
test of  the  sun's  rays,  and  are  thoroughly  rested  by 
reduction  of  the  temperature  in  winter.  A'^andas 
are  represented  by  numerous  forms  of  suavis,  tri- 
color, and  the  beautiful  variety  of  teres  called 
Andersoni.  The  Moth  Orchids  now  tlowering  are 
Phahenopsis  amabilis  and  its  rosy  companion  P. 
Sanderiana  ;  whilst  P.  Schilleriana,  which  is  usually 
looked  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  still  con- 
tinues in  its  pristine  beauty.  Other  distichous- 
leaved  kin<ls  are  several  forms  of  Aerides  and  Sac- 
colabiums,  A.  Warneri  and  A.  affine  being  particu- 
larly good.  Oncidium  Lanceanum  is  just  producing 
its  spikes.  These  plants  are  suspended  close  to  the 
glass,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  light,  the 
atmosphere  being  kept  well  charged  with  moisture. 
Under  these  conditions  the  plants  thrive  well,  and 
the  leaves  are  not  disfigured  by  that  nasty  black, 
cankerous  spot,  which  is  too  common  a  feature  upon 
this  species. 

Green  flowers  are  not  usually  very  attractive  or 
desirable,  but  exception  must  be  made  to  three 
kinds  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Buchan,  viz.,  Ccelogyne 
Parishi  and  pandurata,  and  Epidendrum  prismato- 
carpum  ;  the  two  former.  East  Indian  plants  with 
black  and  green  flowers,  are  grown  in  the  hottest 
house ;  the  latter,  although  a  native  of  Mexico,  also 
enjoys  the  same  strong  heat.  It  has  erect  spikes  of 
green,  black,  and  pink  blooms.  The  terrestrial 
Calanthes  are  represented  by  such  kinds  as  C. 
veratrifolia  and  masuca,  some  plants  of  which  are 
bearing  a  dozen  or  more  spikes.  These  have  been 
potted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  cow 
manure,  some  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  a  little  sand. 
After  the  pots  are  tolerably  well  tilled  with  roots  a 
little  Clay's  Fertiliser  is  mixed  with  the  water,  and 
administered  until  growth  is  completed. 

W.  H.  G. 


Dendrobium  speciosum. — If  it  is  not  generally 
known,  the  information  cannot  be  too  widely 
dilf  used  that  the  above  named  plant  can  be  made 
to  bloom  freely  and  regularly  with  very  simple  treat- 
ment. After  the  young  growths  are  matured,  the 
plants  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  then 
set  outdoors  in  the  full  sun  during  the  summer 
months,  and  during  this  time  water  should  be  en- 
tirely withheld.  After  removal  indoors  in  autumn, 
no  water  should  be  given  until  its  spikes  begin  to 
swell,  when  more  heat  and  moisture  will  be  required 
to  develop  its  flowers.  D.  Hillianum  may  also  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with  the  like  beneficial 
results,  but  on  account  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  being 
more  slender,  it  cannot  so  well  withstand  so  severe 
a  drying,  and  therefore  care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
shrivelling.  I  have  for  several  years  treated  both 
plants  in  the  above  manner  and  have  always  been 
rewarded  with  a  fine  display  of  bloom. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  gigae. — A  fine  form  of  this  superb 
species  is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Penfold  at  Bed- 
dington  House.  The  plant  is  grown  in  an  ordinary 
intermediate  house,  and  during  winter  has  been 
rested  in  the  coolest  end  of  a  warm  greenhouse;  it 
has  two  spikes  bearing  ten  blooms,  the  individual 
flowers  measuring  upwards  of  9  inches  across,  sepals 
and  petals  large  and  broad,  rosy  lilac  in  colour;  lip 
bold,  rich  violet-purple,  with  a  large  yellow  eye-like 
blotch  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  Several  plants 
of  this  species  are  also  very  fine  at  Selbome,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Southgate";  the  plants  here  are 
also  kept  cool  during  the  winter  months;  they  vary 
much  in  habit,  some  producing  very  stout  and  long 
pseudo-bulbs  with  broad  foliage,  and  others  com- 
paratively slender  and  weak  ones.  Mr.  Salter  says 
he  has  invariably  found  that  the  bold  and  robust 
growers  are  the  shyest  ones  to  bloom.  This  experience 
is  substantiated  by  the  fine  form  now  flowering 
with  Mr.  Penfold,  whose  plant  is  but  moderately 
robust.— W.  H.  G. 


in  shape  the  latter  kind.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very 
robust,  and  it  succeeds  under  the  coolest  treatment. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoerlossum  Regrelianum.— This  interesting  new 
species  is  now  flnwering  with  Mr.  Sander  at  St.  Albans.  It 
appears  to  have  some  affinity  to  O.  constrictum,  and  when 
fully  established  in  cultivation  will  doubtless  prove  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  now  numerous  class  of  cool  house 
Itrchids.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  streaked  .and 
blotched  with  reddish  brown  ;  lip  white  in  front,  spotted  in 
the  centre  with  purple,  and  stained  at  the  base  and  on  the 
crest  with  a  somewhat  deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour. — 
W.  H.  G.  

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Oncidium  lamellig'eruin.— This  somewhat  rare  Oncid 
is  now  flowering  freely  in  Mr.  James's  nursery  at  Norwood. 
It  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  O.  macranthum  and 
O.  serratum  ;  in  coloui-  the  flowers  resemble  the  former  and 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
June  14. 
There  were  many  interesting  exhibits  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuesday  last ;  but  the  display, 
although  larger  than  at  the  previous  meeting,  was 
small  considering  the  season.  Pyrethrums  and 
Pa^onies  comprised  the  most  important  hardy 
flowers,  and  Orchids  were  represented  principally 
by  a  group  sent  by  Mr.  F.  G.Tautz,  Studley  House, 
Shepherd's  Bush. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Pyrethrum  Margaret  Moore. — A  large  hand- 
some flower,  over  3  inches  across,  the  floiets  broad, 
and  of  a  delightful  shade  of  pink.  Shown  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware. 

IXIOLIKION  TATARICUM. — A  hardy  bulbous  plant 
from  Turkestan ;  excellent  for  the  border  or 
rockery.  It  blooms  freely,  the  flowers  exhibiting 
two  shades  of  purple.    From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Hemerocallis  Middendorfiana. — A  distinct 
Day  Lily,  and  far  superior  to  the  old  H.  flava.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  bright  yellow  in 
colour.  It  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
hardv  earlv  summer-flowering  plants.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  S'.  Ware. 

Double  Pyrethrums. — Magician,  a  distinct 
variety,  the  flowers  neat  and  finely  quilled,  colour 
pink  tipped  with  yellow  ;  Florentine,  a  somewhat 
loose  flower,  large,  white,  with  faint  tinge  of 
pink  ;  Aphrodite,  pure  white,  beautifully  quilled, 
but  wanting  in  form  ;  Figaro,  a  neat  flower,  the 
colour  bright  crimson,  tipped  with  white.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Masdevallia  lutea  oculatA. — A  distinct  va- 
riety of  M.  Harryana;  the  neatly  shaped  flowers  of 
medium  size,  and  an  intense  shade  of  scarlet,  the 
yellow  throat  affording  a  bright  contrast.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz. 

Ccelogyne  Dayana. — A  fine  specimen,  bearing 
four  pendulous  racemes,  each  upwards  of  3  feet  in 
length,  and  each  bearing  about  two  dozen  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  light  brown  in  colour ;  the 
narrow  tubular  lip  white,  with  conspicuous  dark 
brown  stripes  on  the  lateral  lobes,  the  margin  dis- 
tinctly ridged.  Shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener 
to  Baron  Schrceder. 

Odontoglossum  vexillaeium  eadiatum. — 
This  bears  freely  comparatively  small  flowers ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  rich  pink,  the  blood-crimson 
stained  base  of  the  lip  giving  the  flower  an  effective 
appearance.  It  is  at  once  distinct  and  pleasing. 
Exhibited  by  Baron  Sohroeder. 

Eremurus  robustus  vAB. — A  white-flowered 
form,  the  spike,  as  shown,  measuring  fully  3  feet, 
and,  judging  from  its  appearance,  would  develop 
to  fully  10  feet,  as  is  the  case  in  the  type.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  more  densely  produced  than 
in  the  parent.  Shown  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder,  Floore, 
Weedon. 

Pelargonium  Duke  of  Clarence. — A  show 
variety ;  the  flowers  large  and  of  good  form ;  the 
lower  sepals  scarlet,  the  upper  suffused  with  velvety 
purple ;  the  trusses  of  bloom  are,  however,  rather 
small.  From  Mr.  E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor, 
Windsor. 

There  were  several  Orchids  shown,  the  chief 
exhibit  being  the  group  from  Mr.  Tautz,  which 
included,  amongst  others,  the  following  :  Dendro- 
bium microglossum,   the  flowers  small,  pink,  and 


freely  produced;  D.  Veitchianum,  the  colour 
yellowish  green,  the  lip  large  and  much  dilated ; 
L;clia  purpurata  alba,  pure  white  save  the  lip, 
which  is  blotched  with  velvety  crimson-purple ; 
Cypripedium  superciliare  ornatum,  a  large  flower 
of  light  colouring ;  C.  Lawrenceanum  atro-rubrum, 
a  striking  variety,  the  lip  chocolate-brown,  the 
don-ial  .sepal  fully  2  inches  in  diameter,  suffused 
with  rich  crimson  at  the  base  and  striped  with  the 
same  hue ;  the  whole  flower  has  a  glistening 
appearance,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  beauty  ;  C. 
Lawrenceanum  grandiflorum,  a  large-flowered  form 
of  the  type ;  C.  caudatum  gigantenra,  a  bolder 
flower  than  the  old  caudatum  ;  and  Aerides  Houl- 
letiana,  a  beautiful  species  from  Cochin  China,  the 
flowers  large,  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow  tipped 
with  light  magenta,  the  lip  white,  blotched  with 
magenta.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
sent  a  large  form  of  Phalajnopsis  grandiflora,  the 
flowers  of  great  width  and  substance ;  Cattleya 
gigas  Sanderiana,  a  fine  variety  with  a  very  highly 
coloured  lip  ;  and  C.  Mendeli  limbata,  very  chaste, 
white  lightly  tinged  with  pink,  the  front  of  lip 
bright  rosy  crimson.  A  good  specimen  of  Cattleya 
Warneri  and  a  showy  variety  of  C.  Mossi:B  came 
from  Mr.  E.  H.  Whitwell,  Barton  Hall,  Darlington  ; 
there  are  now  so  many  forms  of  C.  Messiah  that 
unless  the  variety  is  of  exceptional  merit  it  is  use- 
less to  give  it  a  distinctive  name.  Cypripedium 
Cheltonia  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son, 
Exotic  Nursery,  Cheltenham.  Mr.  H.  B.  White, 
Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head,  exhibited  Dendrobium 
polyphlebium,  a  hybrid  between  D.  primulinum 
and  D.  Parishi ;  the  flowers  are  of  similar 
shape  to  those  of  the  former;  the  colour  rosy 
pink.  Baron  Schrceder  exhibited  besides  the  two 
Orchids  certificated,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
vestita,  a  variety  with  flowers  almost  pure  white. 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  Blair's  variety,  sent  by  Mr. 
Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trent- 
ham,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  is  a  distinct  and  well- 
coloured  form,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  blotched 
with  rich  brown  and  pale  lilac.  From  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Day,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  came  a 
variety  of  O.  crispum  named  Wolstenholmine;  the 
plant  bore  a  long  raceme,  but  the  flowers  lack 
brightness,  the  washy  lilac  blotches  on  the  sepals 
and  petals  giving  them  a  dull  appearance.  A  va- 
riety of  O.  crispum  called  albanense  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  the  flowers 
large,  blotched  and  barred  with  light  brown  on  a 
white  ground ;  the  same  firm  also  exhibited  another 
form  of  crispum  named  Schrocderi ;  it  is  very  distinct, 
the  shell-like  sepals  and  petals  white,  of  a  rich 
bright  crimson  colour.  Cattleya  Mossia;  Peetersi, 
sent  by  M.  Peelers,  Brussels,  is  a  good  form,  but 
the  plant  was  in  bad  condition;  the  flower  is  of 
bold  character,  and  rich  pink  colour.  The  Duke  of 
JIarlborough,  Blenheim,  contributed  Cattleya  Men- 
deli picturata  and  C.  M.  limbata,  both  good  varie- 
ties; the  former  rose-coloured,  with  the  tubular  lip 
white,  blotched  light  crimson;  the  other  rich  pink, 
save  the  lip,  which  is  vivid  crimson. 

Messrs.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  An- 
thurium  Bakeri,  the  spathe  small  and  of  a  green 
colour,  the  spadix  much  developed,  the  berries  large 
and  highly  coloured ;  an  interesting  plant.  Dr. 
Wallace,  Colchester,  sent  Blandfordia  flammula 
aurea,  flowers  golden  yellow.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  their  difficult  cultivation  and  shy-flowering  cha- 
racter that  Blandfordias  are  not  more  often  seen. 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  a  greenhouse  plant  too 
seldom  seen,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  Hassocks, 
the  flowers  of  a  brilliant  blue  and  most  effective 
when  seen  in  a  mass  ;  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded. 

Hardy  flowers  made  an  interesting  feature.  The 
group  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  comprised  many  choice 
plants.  Amongst  Irises  the  most  noteworthy  were 
I.  Victorine,  rich  purple  falls,  whitish  standards  ;  I. 
pallida  dalmatica,  lovely  lilac  colour  ;  and  I. 
Gracchus,  crimson  striped  falls  and  canary-yellow 
standards ;  very  pleasing.  Of  the  Day  Lilies,  Heme- 
rocallis flava  grandiflora,  a  large  form  of  the  type  ; 
H.  Dumortieri,  orange-yellow,  distinct  shade  ;  and 
H.  Middendorfiana,  previously  described,  were  the 
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best.  There  were  also  examples  of  the  interesting 
Lewisia  rediviva,  the  flowers  white  and  borne  on 
short  stems ;  Pancratium  illyricum,  white,  small, 
and  delicately  fragrant ;  and  the  yellow  Calochortus 
pulchellus,  very  pretty.  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Gar- 
den, also  had  a  large  group,  consisting  principally 
of  Pffionies,  Irises,  and  Pyrethrums,  some  of  the  va- 
rieties remarkably  effective.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Gordon,  Twickenham,  sent 
a  collection  of  Pfeonies ;  the  flowers  had,  however, 
suffered  considerably  in  transit.  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  were  awarded  a 
bronze  Banksian  medal  for  several  boxes  of  single 
and  double  Pyrethrums,  the  varieties  showing  to 
what  a  high  state  of  perfection  these  flowers  have 
been  brought ;  Milton,  deep  crimson,  was  one  of  the 
most  showy  of  the  doubles.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  sent  well-grown  plants  of  the  Edel- 
weiss and  the  j^retty  Stenogastra  concinna ;  for  the 
former  they  were  awarded  a  cultural  commen- 
dation. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  contributed  Aquilegias,  the 
deep  blue-flowered  Phacelia  campanularia,  a  re- 
markably showy  annual,  and  Chrysanthemum  raul- 
ticaule,  single  yellow  flowers,  very  i^retty.  Seedling 
Carnations  were  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Spinks,  Victoria 
Road,  Horley  ;  and  a  choice  variety  of  Pansy  blooms 
by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey, 
Baschurch,  Salop.  Anemone  King  of  the  Scarlets, 
a  double  scarlet  variety,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Gil- 
bert, Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 

Messrs.  H.  Collyer  and  Co.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  ex- 
hibited a  dark-leaved  form  of  the  popular  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi  named  purpurea;  if  it  proves  as 
free-growing  as  the  type,  it  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  sent  Rhododendron  Fortunei,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Butler,  a  pleasing  variety,  the  flowers  large,  delicate 
pink,  sweetly  scented.  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder,  Floore, 
Weedon,  showed  well-developed  flowers  of  the  strik- 
ing Cypripedium  raacranthum  and  C.  Calceolus 
major,  a  large-flowered  form  of  our  common  Lady's 
Slipper.  From  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
WeyDridge,  came  an  unnamed  yellow  Primrose, 
probably  a  hybrid  between  P.  japonica  and  P.  involu- 
crata,  resembling  the  former  in  foliage,  while  the 
flowers  remind  one  of  the  last-mentioned.  A  few 
plants  of  interest  were  sent  from  the  Royal  Garden.s, 
Kew.  They  comprised  Salvia  scapiformis,  a  small 
plant  bearing  a  profusion  of  light  lilac  flowers  on 
spikes  about  G  inches  in  length  ;  it  comes  from 
Hong  Kong ;  Oxalis  brasiliensis,  a  free-flowering 
Brazilian  Wood  Sorrel,  the  flowers  bright  rosy  pink; 
very  useful  for  the  cool  house ;  Strepjtocarpus  Duniii, 
a  native  of  the  Transvaal ;  flowers  reddish,  freely 
produced ;  the  delicate  violet-coloured  Wahlen- 
bergia  graminifolia  ;  and  the  Golden  Drop  (Onosma 
taurica). 

Fruit  committee. — The  subjectsbrought  before 
the  committee  were  few  in  number.  Mr.  G.  Norman, 
The  Gardens,  Hatfield  House,  Herts,  showed  Melon 
Dempsey's  Favourite  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  Straw- 
berry ;  the  fruits  of  the  last  mentioned  were  remark- 
ably tine.  There  was  little  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Suttons  &  Sons,  Reading, 
for  the  best  brace  of  Melons:  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  Oakley 
Court  Gardens,  Windsor,  was  first,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury,  third. 


be  given  of  this  meeting.  Messrs.  James  Veiteh 
and  Sons  have  generously  promised  the  sum  of  £100 
to  the  fund,  and  Baron  Schroeder  has,  through  Mr. 
H.  J.  Veiteh,  promised  to  become  a  supporter  of  the 
same.  So  much  support  has  been  received,  that 
the  success  of  the  movement  is  now  placed  beyond 
doubt,  and  a  list  of  supporters  will  appear  in  due 
course. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  efforts 
of  the  promoters  of  this  funtl  are  being  vigorously 
applied  to  perfecting  a  scheme  to  be  laid  before 
the  horticultural  community.  Some  three  weeks 
ago  the  provisional  committee  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  fund  will  be  administered  ;  and  this 
committee  met  on  two  occasions  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  framed 
the  same,  which  were  submitted  to  a  meeting  of 
the  provisional  committee  on  Tuesday  last,  held  in 
the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington,  and  unani- 
mously approved.  It  is  intended  to  convene  a 
public  meeting  of  horticulturists  and  those  inte- 
rested in  the  fund  at  South  Kensington,  on  July  13, 
when  the  provisional  committee  will  make  a-  report, 
and  the  fund  will  be  e.stabli.sheil.     Due  notice  will 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
June  1.5. 
The  second  summer  show  of  this  society  was,  on 
the  whole,  very  fine  and  favoured  with  brilliant 
summer  weather.  The  exhibition  was  of  the  usual 
character,  stove  and  gi-eenhouse  plants  forming  an 
important  feature,  though  we  remark  with  pleasure 
that  the  huge  stiffly  ti'ained  specimens  have  certainly 
had  their  day.  Hardy  flowers  were  plentiful ;  also 
Orchids,  and  there  were  many  artistically  arranged 
groups  in  the  miscellaneous  class. 

Stove  and  gkeeniiouse  plants  in  bloom. — 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  first  in  the  open 
class  for  twelve,  the  following  being  well  grown  and 
densely  flowered :  Erica  Cavendishi,  Clerodendron 
Balfouri,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  Authurium  Scherzeriauum, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra ;  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  G.  Barclay,  Leyton,  second,  having  a  fine 
specimen  of  Azalea  Flower  of  Spring.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  was  well  to  the  front 
in  the  class  for  six,  one  of  the  best  plants  being  a 
well-flowered  Azalea Barclayana;  Anthurium  Wardi- 
anum  was  also  in  good  condition.  There  was  a 
decided  falling  off  in  the  amateur  classes  ;  in  some 
instances  the  plants  were  very  indifferently  grown. 
Mr.  D.  Donald  occupied  the  first  place,  but  the  ex- 
hibits call  for  no  particular  comment. 

Orchids  were  the  brightest  feature  of  the  show. 
There  were  five  classes  allotted  them,  Mr.  J.  Doug- 
las, gardener  to  Mr.  V.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  occupying  the  first  place  for  twelve;  the 
plants  exceptionally  well  grown  and  flowered,  esjie- 
ciallv  Lffilia  jiurpurata  and  Cypripedium  Lawren- 
ceanum  ;  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Little,  The 
Barons,  Twickenham,  a  good  second ;  Cattleya 
labiata  Warneri  and  Cypripedium  barbatum  grandi- 
florum  were  noteworthy.  In  the  nurserymen's  class 
for  twelve,  Mr. J.  Cypher  was  first  with  cajiital  plants ; 
Cypripedium  barbatum  and  Anguloa  Clowesi  were 
especially  good  ;  Mr.  Henry  James  second,  his  Cat- 
tleya Mossia;  and  Epidendrumvitellinummajus  being 
worthy  of  mention.  The  last-mentioned  exhibitor 
was  also  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  single  speci- 
mens ;  the  plants  were  moderately  good,  including 
a  well-grown  'S^anda  suavis.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
for  twelve  specimens,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  to  the 
fore,  his  group  including  a  fine  specimen  of  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum  bearing  several  spikes  of  its  pale 
greenish  yellow  flowers ;  Lajlia  purpurata  was  of 
high  merit,  also  Saccolabium  guttatum  ;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hill,  a  close  second,  the  specimens  well  flowered. 

Roses  were  in  poor  condition,  the  dry  weather  of 
the  past  week  or  so  having  affected  them  consider- 
ably. Six  classes  were  devoted  to  these,  the  principal 
one  for  twenty-four,  in  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Tranter  was 
the  only  exhibitor ;  for  twelve  varieties,  Mr,  J. 
HoUingsworth,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  occupied 
the  post  of  honour ;  and  this  exhibitor  was  also 
successful  in  the  class  for  six  distinct.  Mr.  A. 
Gibson,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Burnaby- Atkins,  Hal- 
stead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  fair  flowers  of 
Niphetos  in  the  class  for  twelve  trusses,  any  one 
colour.  For  twelve  trusses,  yellow,  Mr.  A.  Gibson 
came  first  with  Mar^chal  Niel. 

Pelargoniums  are  generally  seen  to  advantage 
at  the  Botanic  shows,  and  the  present  occasion 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  though  the  com- 
petition was  less  severe  than  in  the  days  of  yore. 
The  fancy  section  was  well  represented.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  six  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  was  deservedly  placed  first,  the 
specimens  densely  flowered,  especially  Ellen  Beck, 
The  Shah,  Princess  Teck,  and  East  Lynn.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  amateurs,  Mr.  D.  Phillips, 
Langley  Broom,  Slough,  was  first.  In  the  first  prize  lot 
Delicatum  and  Princess  Teck  were  good,  and  in  the 
latter  Koi  des  Fantasies  was  about  the  Ijest.    In  the 


other  class  for  Pelargoniums  the  order  of  things 
was  reversed,  Mr.  J.  Hill  coming  first  and  Mr.  D. 
Phillips  second  ;  the  plants  of  the  former  were  well 
grown,  especially  Mdme.  Favart,  light  red  ;  and 
Ruth  Little,  rosy  pink  upper  petals,  the  lower 
blotched  with  velvety  maroon.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was 
first  for  six  show  Pelargoniums,  Amethyst,  Gold 
Mine,  and  Comtesse  de  Choiseul,  well  flowered.  The 
zonal  varieties  were  very  good,  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Noakes,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  stag- 
ing well-flowered  examples.  Amongst  the  most 
effective  varieties  were  Nelly  Thomas,  scarlet;  Con- 
stance, pink ;  and  Zelia,  showy  red.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  plants  of  unequal 
size,  Atala  and  Mrs.  Gordon  being  the  finest,  the 
colour  dazzling  scarlet. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  exhibited  in  fine  con- 
dition by  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  who  were  a 
long  way  ahead  in  the  class  for  twelve,  the  plants 
medium-sized,  and  full  of  flower ;  Queen  A'ictoria, 
scarlet,  hardy;  Chesterfield,  fine  pink;  Ball  of  Fire, 
well  named,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  There  are 
few  more  effective  plants  when  well  grown  than 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  have  been  developed  is  marvellous. 

Cut  flowers.— These  were  fresh  and  good, 
especially  the  Iris.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
the  latter,  Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  and  Gabriel 
headed  the  prize  list;  the  flowers  were  well  grown 
and  nicely  put  up.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  followed  closely. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  first  for  twenty-four  trusses  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  second.  Mr.  A.  Gibson 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers ;  Mr.  W.  Bates,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Meek,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  second  ; 
Anthurium  Dechardi  was  noteworthy  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned,  both  the  spathe  and 
spadix  being  pure  white  and  well  developed.  An 
interesting  feature  was  the  class  for  wild  flowers  ; 
Mr.  M.  K.  Dixon,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  M.  Wilson, 
Uckfield,  being  first.  Mr.  D.  Phillips  came  first  for 
twenty  trusses  of  show  Pelargoniums,  and  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  show  varieties  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  to  the  front. 

Nepenthes  and  Sareacenias  were  of  average 
merit.  The  former  were  placed  on  small  stands,  so 
as  to  show  off  their  pitchers ;  this  is  far  better  than 
placing  them  on  the  ground,  as  we  occasionally  see 
them.  Mr.  H.  James  was  first  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Nepenthes,  the  specimens  well  grown ;  and 
the  same  exhibitor  secured  the  premier  prize  for 
Sarracenias. 

Feens. — These  call  for  no  special  mention.  Mr 
A.  Offer  was  first  in  the  class  for  six,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  H.  Eason ;  the  former  had  good  speci- 
mens of  Cyathea  dealbata  and  Adiantum  farleyense ; 
the  latter  had  capital  pilants  of  Davallia  Mooreana 
and  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  Laucheana. 

Fine-foliagbd  plants  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  Cypher  and  Jlr.  H.  James,  who  were  first  and 
second  respectively  in  the  class  for  six;  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Jlr.  D.  Donald  was 
to  the  fore,  followed  by  Jlr.  A.  Offer.  Mr.  H.  James 
was  first  for  six  variegated-leaved  plants;  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum  and  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata 
were  good ;  Mr.  R.  Butler  second  with  specimens 
neatly  grown. 

Nineteenth  century  plants.— There  were 
four  classes  for  these,  but  there  was  little  response. 
In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  annuals  and  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  the  only  competitors.  The  group  was  large, 
and  comprised  a  fair  selection  of  plants  introduced 
during  the  present  century,  noteworthy  being 
Hemerocallis  Middendorfiana,  certificated  at  South 
Kensington  last  Tuesday,  and  the  showy  Papaver 
umbrosum. 

Fruit. — This  was  neither  jilenfiful  nor,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  and  in  most  of  the  classes  there 
was  little  competition.  Mr.  R.  Parker,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  Corbett,  was  first  for  a  collection — the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes  were  fine; 
Mr.  T.  Hare  a  close  second.  Grapes  were  of  average 
merit .  For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  P.  Feist,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  J,  Ashton,  first,  the 
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berries  large  and  well  coloureil.  In  the  other  class 
for  white  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  II.  Ward  came  to  the 
front ;  his  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  showing 
careful  cultivation.  The  Black  Hamburghs  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  HoUingworth  were  models  of  good  culture, 
the  bunches  well  shaiied  and  the  berries  finely  col- 
oured ;  Mr.  T.  Osman,  who  was  second,  had  bunches 
wanting  finish.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward  was  first  in  the 
class  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Black 
Hamburghs  excejited.  Fairly  good  bunches  of  Black 
Prince  were  staged,  a  Grape  that  is  now  seldom 
grown.  In  the  class  for  a  basket  of  white  Grapes, 
Mr.  P.  Feist  occupied  first  jilace ;  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  black,  Mr.  J.  HoUingsworth  was 
the  most  successful  exhibitor.  There  were  also  classes 
for  Melons,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  and 
Pines,  Messrs.  H.  Ward,  W.  F.  Smith,  R.  Parker, 
W.  H.  Diver,  J.  Worthing,  and  J.  Harris  sharing  the 
principal  awards. 

JIiSCELLANEOUS  COLLECTIONS  were  numerous 
and  full  of  interest.  Messrs.  F.  Rivers  and  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  receive<l  a  small  silver  medal  for  a 
large  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  comprising  Pears, 
Apples,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Plums, 
all  bearing  freely,  and  in  the  best  of  health.  A  small 
silver  medal  was  also  given  for  an  extensive  display  of 
Gloxinias  from  Mr.  A.  Luff,  Hethersett,  Streatham; 
the  plants  were  well  grown  and  arranged,  but  being 
placed  in  a  glass  corridor  in  the  full  sun,  the  flowers 
were  spoilt  by  the  strong  light.  Mr.  T,  S.  Ware,  Tot- 
tenham, had  an  effective  group  of  hardy  perennials 
and  Pa'onies.  Large  bronze  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  received  a  like 
reward  for  their  fine  bank  of  Irises,  Ixias,  Pyrethnims, 
and  other  seasonable  subjects.  A  bronze  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  for  a  collection  of  Irise.s,  kc.  The  same 
firm  were  also  granted  a  large  silver  medal  for  a 
tastefully  arranged  group.  Messrs.  Collins  Brothers 
and  Gabriel  showed  a  small  gro\ip  of  Pyrethrums, 
Lilies,  and  Ixias  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons 
exhibited  a  basket  of  the  brilliant  blue  Leschcnaul- 
tia  biloba  major.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  C'heshunt, 
sent  Rhododendron  Fortunei  Mrs.  Charles  Butler, 
described  in  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting.  The  same  firm  had  several 
boxes  of  Pyrethrums.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons, 
Langport,  Somerset,  exhibited  a  fine  display  of 
double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  several  of  them  new 
varieties.  Pansies  displaying  a  striking  variety  of 
colours  came  from  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B. 
A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  the  Comte  de  Paris 
Sheen  House,  Richmond,  for  hardy  Orchids  grown 
in  the  open  air  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  France. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  had  an 
eiiective  arrangement  in  the  principal  tent,  con- 
sisting of  Begonias,  Orchids,  and  Ferns  admirably 
intermixed,  the  whole  backed  with  foliage  plants. 
A  large  silver  medal  wasawarded.  Mr.  G.  Elliott, gar- 
dener to  Mr.  W.  F.  Parnell,  Devonshire  House,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  an  interesting 
group  of  Orchids,  including  several  fine  varieties. 
Mr.  W.  May,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Jacomb,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  was  also  awarded  a  small  silver  medal  for 
an  interesting  group  of  Orchids  :  Thunia  Marshalli 
and  Anguloa  Ruckeri  were  noticeable.  A  small 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.May,  Dyson's 
Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  for  a  collection  of  Ferns — 
Pteris  cretica  Mayi,  Pteris  cristata  compacta,  and 
Adiantum  Pacotti  being  noteworthy.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  Calceolarias  from  Mr.  D. 
White,  gardener  to  Mr?. Watson,  Redlees,  Isleworth, 
which  represent  a  dwarf,  compact  strain;  the  flowers 
are  large,  and  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of  bright 
colours.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  showed  Primula  imperialis, 
found  near  Choombie,  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet,  and  growing  on  the  banks  of  streams. 

Mr.  Gordon,  nurseryman,  Twickenham,  staged  a 
very  interesting  group  of  Japanese  Acers  and 
Moutan  Pieonies,  the  latter  being  apparently  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Chinese  :  the  flowers  were  for 
the  most  part  single  or  semi-double,  and  the  colours 
novel.  A  few  of  the  most  notable  were  Princess 
Louise,  bright  carmine;  Prince  Albert,  clear  scarlet; 
Rifleman,  deep  maroon-purple  :  Princess  Beatrice, 
large,  white  flushed  with  piink ;  Princess  Alexandra, 
large  flower,  white,  blotched   at   the  base  of  each 


petal  with  rosy  purple;  Lady  Cordelia,  semi- 
double,  creamy  white,  flushed  with  flesh  colour  in 
the  centre. 

New  plants  were  numerous.  Floricultural 
certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :  To  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Co.  for  Begonias  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
single,  flowers  of  immense  size,  crimson  ;  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  single,  orange-scarlet:  Princess 
Louise,  white,  single;  Scarlet  Perfection,  scarlet, 
double ;  Terra  Cotta,  rosy  scarlet,  double ;  Mar- 
ginata,  very  double,  salmon-pink  and  white ;  Alba 
magna,  double,  pure  white ;  Mrs.  Apthorpe,  double, 
rich  pink ;  and  Princess  Royal,  yellowish  tint, 
double.  To  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  Pelargonium  lona,  a 
beautiful  fancy  variety,  upper  petals  rosy  red, 
lower  suffused  with  a  lighter  shade ;  and  P.  Ambas- 
sadress, a  bright  rose  and  white  fancy.  To  Mr. 
E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  for  Pelar- 
gonium Duke  of  Clarence,  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  P.  Marion,  a  well-finished 
show  flower,  upper  petals  velvety  purple,  lower  rosy 
pink.  To  Messrs.  Kelway  and"  Son,  Langport,  for 
Pyrethrums  Florentine,  Magician,  Aphrodite,  and 
Figaro,  all  described  in  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  Merry  Hampton,  a  rich  crim- 
son single  variety. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  for  Rhododendron 
luteo-roseum,  large  trusses  of  rosy  pink  flowers; 
Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  var.  JIairisi,  free  grower, 
fronds  elegant,  pinnules  large;  Diplazium  hians,  a 
graceful  Fern,  bold,  arching  fronds;  Abies  cana- 
den.sis  argentea,  young  growth  light  green,  jileasing; 
Juniperus  canadensis  aurea,  dense  habit,  yellowish 
green  leaves;  Abies  excelsa  mutabilis,  a  distinct 
Spruce,  light  green  young  growth ;  Thuja  gigantea 
aurea,  neat  growing,  foliage  tipped  yellow;  Ilex 
Aquifolium  insignis,  leaves  long,  narrow,  distinct; 
Sequoia  sempervirens  alba  spica,  young  growth 
almost  white,  effective,  and  ■\'iburnum  plicatum, 
well  known.  To  Mr.  Blair,  Trentham,  for  Odonto- 
o-lossum  crispum,  Blair's  variety,  described  in  our 
report  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society ;  to 
Mr.  R.  B.  White.  Gareloch  Head,  N.B.,  for  Den- 
droblum  polvphlebium,  small  rose-coloured  flowers  ; 
to  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  Masde- 
valliagrandis,a  rich  crimson  varietyof  Harryanaand 
Odontoglossum  crispum  albanense,  flowers  blotched 
with  light  brown  on  yellowish  ground ;  to  Mr  Bethell, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  Cattleya 
Mendeli  limbata,  sepals  and  petals  rose  colour,  lip 
crimson-purple ;  tn  Jlr.  W.  Chitty,  Stamford  Hill, 
for  Coleus  Jubilee,  leaves  large,  dark  chocolate- 
brown,  midrib  and  nerves  rosy  crimson ;  to  Mr. 
G.  Elliott,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Darnell,  Devonshire 
House,  Stamford  Hill,  for  Cattleya  Mossia;,  Darnell's 
variety,  sepals  and  petals  pale  pink,  lip  purple. 

A  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


We  understand  that  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  Roses 
and  Carnations  at  Troyes,  France,  c.n  July  2  and  3.  English 
horticulturists  are  invited  to  exhibit. 

Bating  of  nurseries.— I  find  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  called  a  meeting  for  the  28th  inst.  at  three 
o'clock.  With  the  view  of  consulting  the  convenience  of 
nurserymen  and  others  who  are  desirous  of  attending  the 
meeting  called  by  my  association.  I  have  arranged  to  post- 
pone the  hour  of  meeting  from  four  to  six  o'cl;ck.— F.  C. 
GooDCHiLD,  S^a-dari/. 

The  Oxford  Carnation  and  Piootee  Union.— The 
third  annual  exhibition  of  Carnations  and  I'icotees  held  by 
this  flourishing  union  is  announced  to  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
August  2,  in  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell's  g.irden  in  the  Stanley 
Road.  Oxford.  Carnations  and  Picotees  that  are  somewhat 
lat3  are  rapidly  making  up  for  lost  time  under  the  influence 
of  the  bright  sunny  weather  we  are  now  injoying. 

Marketiccr  cut  flowers.— Meifrs.  Draper  send  us  an 
illustration  of  the  ideas  people  have  of  marketing  flowers- 
a  little  box  of  poor  weak  Ranunculus,  not  a  handful,  and  of 
no  value  whatever.  Th  se,  someone  thinks  worth  while  to 
make  a  market  trans iction  of !  People  wlio  want  to  sell 
flowers  should  learn  some  of  the  simplest  conditions  of  the 
market. 

Destruction  of  crickets.— "  H.  G."  in  The  Gvirden 
June  4  (p.  521)  .asks  for  a  means  of  exterminating  crickets. 
My  gardener  has  recently  quite  by  accident  discovered  .1 
capital  trap.  Let  "  H.  G."  take  a  biscuit  tin  and  put  some 
canary  seed  in  it,  and  so  place  it  that  the  top  is  level  with  the 
floor  (mine  is  on  a  step  which  happens  to  bo  just  the  height 
of  the  tin).  Into  this  the  crickets  throw  themselvei ;  their 
return  up  thesliptoi-ysidesis  impossible.  This  trap  has  been 
fatal  to  scores  and  many  mice  as  well.- G.  F. 


Corrugated  iron  for  staging.— I  find  that 
many  market  growers  are  using  this  material  largely 
for  stages.  It  doubtless  possesses  many  advantages 
over  any  other  material  that  is  generally  used  for 
that  purpose.  It  is,  of  course,  imperishable,  and  is 
very  easily  fixed,  requiring  merely  to  be  laid  on 
supports,  lapping  one  piece  over  the  other.  Slate  is 
too  costly  where  profit  is  the  object,  and  wooden 
stages  do  not  in  a  general  way  find  favour  with 
market  growers,  both  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  decay  and  the  difliculty  there  is  in  maintaining 
moisture  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  placed  on 
them.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  cool, 
moist  bottom  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon  are  so  great, 
that  many  of  the  best  London  growers  have  long 
adopted  the  primitive  form  of  standing  the  plants 
on  the  bare  earth.  Not  long  since  I  visited  a  market 
garden  where  enormous  quantities  of  pot  plants 
were  in  the  rudest  possible  health,  and  out  of  about 
forty  houses  there  were  not  more  than  four  fitted 
up  with  staging.  In  some  instances  the  stage  was 
formed  by  digging  out  the  path,  but  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  houses  a  brick  wall  was  run  down  on 
each  side  of  the  path,  the  beds  thus  formed  being 
filled  up  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  soil, 
and  finished  off  with  ashes.  When  corrugated  iron 
is  used  it  can  be  covered  with  shingle.  Cocoa-fibre, 
or  anytliing  that  the  grower  may  think  will  answer 
the  jnirpose. — J.  C.  B. 

Death  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Kinghorn.— We  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Kinghorn, 
aged  75,  at  the  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  of 
which  he  had  been  proprietor  since  1855.  He  was 
born  at  Lennoxlove,  N.B.,  in  February,  1813,  and 
commenced  his  gardening  career  at  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Ballantyne  &  Son,  of  Dalkeith,  and  after 
filling  situation's  in  private  gardens,  at  the  age  of 
24  he  came  south  to  Twickenham,  as  head  gardener 
to  Mr.  A.  Murray,  at  Orleans  House,  which  was  sub- 
sequently sold  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  Mr.  King- 
horn retaining  his  post  of  gardener.  It  was  while 
here  that  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  some  popular  flowers,  and  especially 
was  he  successful  in  obtaining  variegated  forms  of 
the  zonal  Pelargonium.  One  of  his  earliest  seedlings 
was  Countess  of  Warwick,  followed  by  FTower  of 
the  Day,  which  retained  its  popularity  for  many 
years.  The  old  pink  Pelargonium  Christine,  as  also 
several  tricolour  varieties,  likewise  a  few  Azaleas 
and  Epacrises  were  raised  by  Mr.  Kinghorn.  The 
Calceolaria  was  greatly  improved  by  him,  and  he 
also  raised  some  charming  varieties  of  herbaceous 
Lobelias.  In  1.855  he  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness as  a  nurseryman  at  Sheen,  and  carried  it  on 
until  failing  health  necessitated  lessened  exertion 
some  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Kinghorn  is  succeeded 
by  his  only  "son,  Mr.  John  Kinghorn. 

Death  of  Mr.  A.  Molntyre.— We  also  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  in  his  59th 
year.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  until  lately  superintendent 
"of  the  Victoria  and  Greenwich  Parks— a  post  he 
held  for  about  thirteen  years,  and  from  which 
through  failing  health  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
Mr.  Mclntvre's  work  while  in  this  last  position  was 
eminently  successful. 

From  a  notice  received  we  learn  that  the  Boyal  Gard-  ns, 
Kew,  will  be  opened  on  Jubilee  day,  June  21,  at  10  o'clock. 

We  understand  that  the  coloured  plates  issued  in  "  Fami- 
liar Wild  Flowers,"  "  Familiar  Garden  Flowers,"  atd  '■Fami- 
liar Tree","  are  about  to  be  used  at  the  museums  at  Kew 
Gardtn. 

Flowers  from  Ireland —We  have  received  a  gather- 
ing of  flowers,  consisting  of  Veronica  Hulkeana,  Rosarugosa, 
Malva  sp  ,  &c.,  from  Ireland.  They  had  all  been  grown  in 
the  open  air.    The  spike  of  Veronica  Hulkeana  was  very  fine. 

Kose  Canterbury  Bells.— Mr.  Christison,  Homewood, 
Chislehurst,  sends  flowers  of  delicate  rose-coloured  Canter 
bury  Bells,  all  very  nice  in  colour,  and  deserving  attention 
from  oiu-  flower  gardeners. 

Ornameit»l  fish  pond.— I  have  made  an  ornamental 
fl.sh  rood  r.O  feet  by  20  feet ;  average  depth  3V  feet,  well 
puddled  with  clav.  Wliat  are  the  beso  means  of  preventing 
the  water  becoming  foul  from  stagnation?  Are  there  any 
aquatic  plants  which  would  tend  to  keep  the  water  whole- 
some for  fish?— Croydon. 

Names  of  plants.—.'.  Kmnanl.— Cannot  name  Straw- 
berries from  leaves  and  flowers. 1.  K.  i.— Ixiolirion  ta- 

tiiicum. '.  ('.    H'/icr/i?-.- Specimens  too  much  shrivelled 

for    identification. R.     C— Epimedium    pinuntum. 

tr'.   Boht^. — Polemonium   Richardsoni. C.    L,  Htrefonh— 

All  varieties  of  Scilla  nutans. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

"  TORKSHIREMAN." 
THE  AUSTRIAN  PINE. 

(PINUS  AUSTBIACA.) 

Like  the  Corsioan  Pine  (P.  Laricio),  this  tree  has 
of  late  years  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  not  only  from  its  perfect  hardihood,  even 
when  planted  under  what  might  be  considered  un- 
favourable circumstances,  but  from  its  ornamental  ap- 
pearance, and  the  great  amount  of  shelter  it  affords 
to  other  less  hardy  kinds.  Here  it  has  been  planted 
by  the  thousand  at  all  altitudes,  from  a  few  feet 
above  sea-level  up  to  about  1000  feet,  and  in  all 
these  situations  it  has  done  well — in  fact,  proved 
itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  Pines  yet  intro- 
duced to  this  country.  For  planting  by  the  sea  it  is 
an  invaluable  tree,  flourishing  well  down  even  to 
high  water  mark,  and  that  even' in  situations  where, 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds,  few  other  trees 
could  succeed  ;  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  partial  to 
a  rich  soil,  this  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  many 
of  its  fellows  for  planting  in  the  poverty-stricken 
districts,  such  as  occur  around  our  coast  lines  gene- 
rally. Then  for  high-lying,  wind-swept  districts  it 
is  very  suitable,  its  strong,  hardy  nature  and  stiff- 
set  foliage  rendering  it  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
withstanding  the  climatic  influences  at  such  eleva- 
tions. We  have  used  it  largely  in  the  formation  of 
a  plantation  at  700  feet  altitude,  principally  on  the 
south-western  side,  from  which  quarter  our  worst 
winds  blow,  and  with  perfect  success.  It  acts  as  a 
stout  wind-barrier  and  useful  protector  of  other 
excellent  timber  trees  that  would  not,  without  the 
aid  of  the  Austrians,  have  attained  to  anything  like 
their  present  dimensions  at  so  high  and  exposed 
an  altitude.  For  bog-planting,  the  Austrian  Pine 
is  one  of  the  best  trees  I  know  of,  growing 
far  more  freely  than  others  planted  on  even 
the  best  quality  of  loam.  How  its  timber 
produced  on  bog  may  turn  out  I  know  not,  but 
in  judging  from  specimens  of  hardly  a  quarter  of 
a  century's  growth  as  compared  with  those  grown 
on  loam,  the  difference  was  imperceptible. 

Limestone  districts,  in  judging  from  its  native 
Austrian  hills,  would,  no  doubt,  suit  the  require- 
ments of  this  Pine  admirably,  but  I  have  no  sta- 
tistics of  its  growth  in  such  soils.  As  an  orna- 
mental tree  the  Austrian  Pine  is  certainly  not 
behind  many  of  its  neighbours,  its  wealth  of  dark, 
glossy,  and  shaggy  foliage,  and  pleasing  contour 
generally  being  admired  by  all.  For  planting  in 
clumps  or  masses  it  is  particularly  well  suited  ; 
indeed  few  of  the  Pines  form  a  more  striking 
feature  of  the  landscape  than  does  this  tree  when 
suitably  arranged  in  irregular  clumps.  Single 
specimens  when  allowed  plenty  of  room  on  the 
greensward  are  highly  attractive,  and  produce 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  globose 
masses  of  the  richest  green  foliage,  and  which 
contrast  strangely  with  other  Conifers  of  a  light 
or  silvery  appearance.  The  Austrian  has,  how- 
ever, one  fault,  and  a  bad  one,  too — it  is  very  apt 
to  get  top-heavy,  and  as  its  roots  spread  hori- 
zontally, not  unlike  those  of  the  common  Spruce, 
it  soon  becomes  a  victim  to  the  first  severe  storm. 
Single  trees  are  most  apt,  I  have  noticed,  to  get 
overturned,  and  the  evil  'rarely  occurs  where  this 
Pine  is  planted  in  quantity,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance apart-. 

From  its  close  habit  of  growth  this  tree  makes  an 
excellent  screen  fence,  but  to  form  such  in  a  really 
satisfactory  manner  it  must  be  allowed  plenty  of 
room,  so  that  the  lower  branches  become  perfectly 
developed,  and  a  marked  peculiarity  of  this  Pine  is 
that  the  lower  branches  do  not,  as  in  many  species, 
die  away  as  the  tree  advances  in  age,  but  remain 
fresh  and  green  if  allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
For  obstructing  the  view  of  any  unsightly  objects, 
such  as  a  quarry,  old  buildings,  or  objectionable 
dwelling-houses,  this  tree  may  be  \ised  witih  freedom, 
for  few  others  could  serve  the  purpose  so  well. 

As  a  timber-producer  the  Austrian  Pine  is  not 
without  value,  and  several  experiments  made  with 
the  wood  prove  that  it  is  very  durable,  and  one  of  the 


few  that  may  be  used  satisfactorily  where  it  is  sub- 
ject to  being  wetand  dry  alternately.  Some  yearsago 
we  cut  up  two  large  trees  of  the  Austrian  Pine  for  this 
purpose,  and  placed  the  planks  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs  to  hold  up  the 
ever-sliding  banks  of  a  river,  each  being  marked 
and  noted  dovm  for  future  observations,  and  on 
examining  these  a  few  days  ago  the  Austrian 
timber  seemed  quite  sound,  but  of  lighter  colour 
than  when  placed  in  position.  Sufficient  time  has, 
however,  not  yet  elapsed  for  us  to  speak  with  any 
amount  of  assurance  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree  over  that  of  either  the  Scotch  or 
Spmce  Firs,  but  from  the  present  appearance  of 
gates,  stiles,  &c.,  manufactured  from  the  timber 
some  years  ago  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it 
will,  so  far  as  lasting  qualities  are  concerned,  be 
quite  equal  to  either  of  the  other  two.  The  timber 
of  the  Austrian  Fir  grown  on  this  estate  is  far  more 
resinous  than  any  other  British  wood  that  I  have 
seen  cut  up ;  it  is  likewise  remarkably  strong  and 
tough,  although  coarse  in  the  grain. 

It  works  well  under  the  tools  of  the  carpenter' 
and  takes  a  nice  polish.  To  produce  good  and 
clean  timber  the  Austrian,  like  all  other  members  of 
the  Pine  family,  must  be  grown  thick — so  thickly 
together  that  the  lower  branches  will  be  killed  by 
Nature's  system  of  pruning.  I  have  had  large 
Austrian  Pine  trees  grown  along  the  outskirts  of 
a  wood,  where  their  lower  branches  were,  from 
having  plenty  of  light  and  air,  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  cut  up  for 
boarding,  but  the  difference  between  these  and 
such  as  were  cut  from  trees  grown  closely  together 
in  a  wood  would  hardly  be  credited.  This 
has  proved — to  me  at  least — that  to  produce  nice, 
handsome  clean  specimens  feathered  to  the  ground, 
the  Austrian  Pine  requires  plenty  of  room  to  extend  its 
strong  rambling  branches;  but  where  the  production 
of  good,  saleable  timber  is  the  end  in  view,  then 
grow  the  Austrian  Pine  close — so  close  that  the  lower 
branches  will  be  killed  outright,  and  for  fully  half 
the  length  of  the  main  stem. 

Judging  from  the  size  of  many  of  these  Pines 
in  the  park  here,  I  should  say  that  they  must  have 
been  planted  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the 
tree  in  1835.  Several  of  these  have  a  girth  at  a 
yard  up  of  fully  7  feet,  and  long,  clean  stems  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  clean,  well-grown 
timber.  The  branches  are  usually  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tree's  height,  stout,  and  well  furnished 
with  dark  green,  tufted  foliage.  Two  leaves  are  in 
each  sheath,  and  usually  5  inches  long,  while  the 
cones  are  4  inches  long  in  the  majority  of  speci- 
mens. That  this  tree  is  not  specifically  distinct 
from  Pinus  Laricio  I  have  been  long  ago  convinced, 
although  the  typical  Laricio  differs  in  many  well 
marked  technicalities  from  the  commonly  cultivated 
Austrian  Pine.  For  all  this,  I  can  show  to  any 
person  who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter  ail 
gradations  in  foliage  and  appearance  between  the 
typical  P.  austriaca  and  P.  Laricio,  and  point  out 
specimens  whose  nomenclature  will  puzzle  even  the 
most  learned  in  these  matters.  The  twist  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  P.  Laricio  goes  for  nothing, 
neither  do  shape  of  cone  nor  peculiarity  of  bud 
structure,  as  all  these  I  have  carefully  studied  in 
connection  with  the  trees.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough 
for  the  tree-lover  to  know  that,  whether  for  orna- 
ment or  use,  the  representatives  usually  seen  of  each 
so-called  species  are  distinct,  and  sufficiently  so  for 
certain  ends,  so  here  I  will  let  the  matter  rest. 

As  to  the  nursery  management  of  Pinus  austriaca, 
that  is  simple  enough,  for  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  a 
well  prepared  bed  out  of  doors  they  germinate 
quite  readily,  and  the  young  seedlings  are  at  the 
age  of  two  years  fit  to  be  lined  out  in  the  nursery 
border.  Frequent  transplanting  induces  the 
formation  of  good  roots,  and  plenty  of  them,  so 
by  all  moans  attend  to  this  point,  and  the  final 
transplanting  will  be  attended  with  good  results. 
This,  indeed,  transplajits  better  than  the  majority 
of  Pines  when  of  large  size,  say  up  to  about 
fi  feet  in  height,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
usually  kept  as  a  stock  plant  in  the  nursery  for 
filling  up  gaps  in  the  woodland  caused  by  blown- 
over   trees.     Such   plants   must,  however,  be   well 


attended  to  in  the  way  of  frequent  transplanting, 
for  if  this  is  neglected  the  rootlets  are  few,  and 
consequently  the  final  moving  is  attended  with  risk. 
Hares,  unfortunately,  are  rather  fond  of  the  Austrian 
Pine,  and  we  have  frequently  felt  grieved  to  see 
plants  nibbled,  and,  in  some  instances,  quite 
destroyed  by  their  -depredations.  Davidson's  com- 
post or  coal  tar  we  have  found  useful  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  to  be  really  efficacious  either  must  be 
often  applied.  A.  D.  Websteb. 


SHALLOW  V.  DEEP  PLANTING. 

More  failures  occur,  in  my  opinion,  through  deep 
planting  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  yet  it  is 
far  wiser  to  err  on  the  right  side  and  plant  too 
shallow  than  too  deep,  for  in  the  former  case  the 
plant  can  assist  itself;  in  the  latter  it  is  helpless. 
The  roots  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  parts  above 
ground,  want  air  and  warmth,  and  if  properly 
accommodated,  will  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the 
place  in  which  they  are  to  grow.  If  the  surface 
soil  is  naturally  dry,  the  roots  will  run  down  after 
moisture,  and  if  it  is  wet,  they  will  spread  near  the 
top,  but  in  no  case  can  a  tree  or  plant,  except  such 
as  strike  root  at  every  joint,  flourish  if  the  collar  is 
much  below  the  surface.  In  planting  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  over  which  the  wind  has  no  power,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  deep  planting,  not  even  the  plea 
of  saving  trouble,  yet  we  often  meet  with  even  small 
shrubs  planted  far  too  deep. 

Many  practise  deep  planting  because  they 
imagine  it  saves  trouble  and  time  in  staking  the 
trees,  to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  high  winds. 
To  remedy  this,  they  plant  them  down  low  enough 
to  tread  them  firm,  and  while  they  thus  save  the 
trouble  of  supports,  incur  risk  of  failure  and  the 
certainty  of  damage,  for  when  a  plant  or  a  tree 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  strike  out  roots  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  surface,  it  cannot  flourish;  it 
may  exist  for  a  time,  but  will  eventually  die.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  plant  is  merely  held  upright 
on  the  surface,  and  its  roots  spread  round  it,  and  a 
few  inches  of  soil  put  over  them,  they  have  power 
to  strike  down,  and  this  they  will  do  to  the  neces- 
sary distance  to  afford  support. 

Ofcour.se,  all  trees  over  a  certain  height  require 
to  be  made  firm  by  staking,  or  some  other  method, 
to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  high  winds; 
otherwise  much  injury  frequently  occurs.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  have  to  complain  of  the  effects  of 
deej)  planting  in  the  frequent  failure  of  their  trees 
and  shrubs.  Everything  seems  to  go  wrong  with 
them;  whilst  they  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
cause,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  deep  planting. 
Now,  although  we  may  fearlessly  assert  that  thou- 
sands of  trees  and  shrubs  are  annually  sacrificed 
from  this  cause,  more  especially  where  planting  is 
carried  on  by  large  contracts,  there  are  many  losses 
occasioned  by  gross  carelessness  of  another  kind, 
as,  for  example,  taking  up  the  plants  badly,  chop- 
ping oft  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  allowing  them 
to  dry  after  they  are  taken  up  and  before  re-plant- 
ing, neglecting  to  tread  the  earth  firm  and  pressing 
it  in  between  all  the  roots,  or  allowing  the  wind  to 
move  them  backwards  and  forwards  till  every  fibre 
is  disturbed. 

Deep  planting,  however,  is  the  most  prolific 
source  of  damage;  and  this  is  to  be  seen  most  con- 
spicuously'in  fruit  trees.  In  planting  I  would  direct 
attention  to  the  following:  On  no  account  plant 
anything  deeper  in  the  earth  than  it  has  been 
before;  let  the  collar  of  the  root  be  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or,  if  in  wet  situations,  above 
it.  If  the  roots  are  spreading,  loosen  the  earth, 
spread  the  roots  round  the  stem,  throw  from  round 
the  spot  enough  of  the  best  soil  to  sustain  them, 
and  heap  it  up  round  the  stem  so  as  to  be  just  even 
with  the  collar,  which  is,  in  all  well-grown  nursery 
plants,  the  mark  which  shows  the  depth  at  which 
the  tree  stood  before.  Staking,  in  the  case  of  tall 
trees  and  plants,  I  have  referred  to  above.  Be  just 
as  particular  with  small  plants,  which,  if  jilanted  at 
a  right  depth,  instead  of  having  to  straggle  against 
disadvantages  until  the  roots  acccmmodate  them- 
selves to  the  ground,  will  at  once  start  into  healthy 
growth.  E.  B.  " 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wli'ch  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itsklf  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   OIRDLESTONE. 

ROSES  IN  PARIS  A\D  LONDON. 

One  must  hardly  go  to  Paris  to  see  Roses.  I  tried 
hard  to  see  some  of  the  best  near  Paris,  but  the 
season  there  as  well  as  here  is  three  weeks  or  more 
later,  and  so  there  were  no  Hoses  in  flower  in  the 
open  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The  Roses  at  the 
exhibition  in  the  t'hamps  Elysfie  were  not  of  much 
note,  though  forming  very  effective  masses  or  fringes 
to  other  plants.  I  also  missed  seeing  some  of  the 
more  choice  collections  of  Roses  near  Paris  through 
losing  my  way  to  Bourg-la- Heine,  and  there  seems  a 
regular  scarcity,  almost  an  absence,  of  Roses  in  the 
public  parks  and  boulevards  of  Paris.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  there  are  some  capital 
Roses  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  is  surrounded 
by  streets  and  houses.  The  plants  were  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  promised  a  fine  flower,  neither  were 
aphides,  grubs,  mildew,  nor  rust  visible.  There  is 
an  abundant  promise  of  coming  beauty,  but  looking 
down  on  these  fine  Hose  borders  in  the  first  week  of 
June  it  seems  doubtful  if  much  of  this  beauty  will 
be  revealed  till  very  late  in  the  month.  The  most 
popular  Roses  in  France,  j  udging  by  the  markets, 
are  the  Marfichal  Niel  and  several  varieties  of  the 
dwarf  miniature  Provence,  probably  Dr.  Meaux,  and 
the  dwarf  Burgundy.  It  seems  singular,  consider- 
ing how  useful  white  is  for  contrast,  that  I  did  not 
see  a  single  bunch  of  the  White  Burgundy.  But 
these  tiny  Roses  are  a  puzzle  to  the  Britishers 
altogether,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to  us  how  a 
nation  can  go  on  growing  acres  on  acres  of  those 
tiny  Roses  when  they  might  grow,  say,  Gloire  de 
Dijon  with  equal  ease  and  success.  These  small 
Hoses  seem  rather  earlier  on  the  whole,  but  then  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a  long  way  ahead  in  size  and  colour 
and  even  fragrance,  though  the  dwarf  tiny  Hoses 
are  pretty  for  a  change,  their  very  smallness  com- 
manding a  certain  amount  of  admiration.  But  the 
growers  mostly  hasten  to  destroy  their  merits  on 
this  head  as  far  as  they  can  by  bunching  the  Lilli- 
putian Roses  up  into  huge  bouquets  from  half  a  foot 
to  a  yard  in  diameter,  as  if  supremely  anxious  to 
develop  at  once  their  taste  and  power  in  forming 
masses  out  of  small  material. 

A  few  Nijihetos  and  other  light-coloured  Teas 
were  visible  in  the  markets  and  shops,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  Cabbage  and  other  Roses,  mostly  in 
embryo  buds,  appeared  in  the  battle  of  flowers  in- 
dulged in  at  the  frfe  of  flowers  held  in  the  Bois  du 
Boulogne  on  behalf  of  the  victims  and  sufferers 
from  the  Opera  Comique.  The  fully  opened  Roses 
used  in  this  battle  were,  however,  grown  under 
glass  or  brought  from  the  southern  parts  of  France 
or  Italy,  as  the  Roses  around  Paris  were,  as  already 
described,  in  a  similar  flowerless  condition  to  those 
in  England.  Such  being  the  case,  and  not  being 
able  to  see  the  Roses  at  Manchester  or  other  early 
English  exhibitions  this  season,  it  so  happened  that 
my  first  introduction  to  good  Roses  this  season  was 
at  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  at  West  Kensing- 
ton. Amid  the  almost  bewildering  variety  of  ex- 
hibits that  found  a  place  in  this  most  interesting 
exhibition,  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  find  a  tent 
well  furnished  with  Roses  in  pots  by  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
of  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 

I  made  a  hungry  rush  for  Her  Majesty,  but  she 
was  not  in  flower,  and  seemed  all  unconscious  of 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  that  was  expected  of  her 
this  year  of  jubilee.  The  Bride  had  been  in  bloom ; 
The  Puritan's  time  of  demonstration  and  ovation 
was  not  yet.  However,  if  The  Puritan  is  in  very 
deed  the  direct  lineal  descendantof  Devoniensis  and 


Mabel  Morrison,  with  the  former  preponderating,  as 
the  wood  seems  to  indicate ;  and  if,  moreover,  its 
flowers  are  cushioned  in  leaves,  as  its  habit  renders 
possible,  and  its  perfume  is  distinct  and  delicious, 
more  like  a  JIagnolia  than  a  Rose,  and  it  gets  rid 
of  all  its  yellow  in  the  opening,  and  is  as  white  as 
snow  when  fully  expanded, then  must  Niphetos  and 
such  popular  and  new  white  Roses  as  Madame  de 
Watteville  look  to  their  laurels  if  they  are  to  hold 
their  own  before  such  strong  competitors  as  The 
Puritan  and  The  Bride.  Exjierience  sustains  the 
character  of  The  Bride  as  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  white  sport  of  Catherine  Mermet,  with  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  latter  ;  and  more  need 
hardly  be  said  in  its  praise.  The  Meteor  is  a 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose  strongly  recommended  by  this 
firm  as  possessing  the  positive  merit  of  being 
red  without  dash  or  mark  of  purple,  which  in- 
jures so  many  of  this  class  or  section  of  Roses. 
W.  F.  Bennett  is  another  red  or  crimson  Hybrid 
Tea  beautiful  and  brilliant  in  bud,  and  likely 
to  become  popular  for  forcing  and  marketing.  It 
seems,  however,  somewhat  tender  in  the  open  air, 
as  most  of  our  dormant  buds  were  killed  this  winter, 
though  protected,  as  other  Teas,  with  Bracken.  As 
a  satiny  rose-coloured  Rose  with  a  brighter  centre, 
Clara  Cochet  is  a  vigorous  growing  Hybrid  Perpetual 
likely  to  have  a  useful  future  tor  pot  and  open-air 
culture. 

The  following,  among  others,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Paul  at  West  Brompton  :  Alphonse  Soupert 
(H.  P.),  similar  in  form  to  the  old  and  useful  La 
Reine,  briglit  rose ;  Captain  Christy  (H.  P.)  ;  Com- 
tesse  de  Casteja,  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Alfred 
Colomb,  showing  most  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
latter ;  deep  scarlet,  full  and  imbricated.  Countess 
of  Rosebery  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. — These  excel- 
lent Roses  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Crown  Prince. — This  is  a  most  showy  Rose  for  pots, 
g-arden  culture,  or  forcing,  though  not  full  enough 
for  showing;  large  double ;  colour,  a  brilliant  mix- 
ture of  purple  and  crimson.  Eclair,  a  bright  red 
Hose  in  the  way  of  Charles  Lefebvre.  Emperor,  very 
dark,  small ;  excellent  for  button-holes.  Francisque 
Hive.  —  This  is  specially  fragrant,  large,  bright 
carise-rose,  shaded  with  cirmine.  Gloire  Lyonnaise. 
— This  fine-formed,  fragrant.  Tea-looking  Hybrid 
Perpetual  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with 
the  canary-yellow  Tea  Rose  Belle  Lyonnaise,  this 
being  a  large,  full,  almost  pure  white  Perpetual, 
slightly  tinted  with  yellow.  Lady  Sheffield. — This 
fine  exhibition  Rose  is  also  one  of  the  best  for  pot 
culture  ;  form  of  flower  almost  perfect ;  large,  full, 
and  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  brilliant  cerise 
colour.  La  France,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  la 
Baron  de  Rothschild  (otherwise  Baroness  Roth- 
schild) and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  need  no  descrip- 
tion or  commendation,  only  that  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  Roses  in  existence,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  pot  culture  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
for  its  perfect  cupped  form  and  extremely  soft  and 
delicate  pink  colour.  Magna  Charta,  Marie  Bau- 
mann.  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Merveille  de 
Lvon  have  only  to  be  named  to  be  appreciated. 
JIasterpiece  is  one  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Son's  seedlings  from  Beauty  of  Waltham  of  a 
few  years  back,  and  is  a  brilliant  pot  Rose, 
with  large  flowers  of  a  good  shape  and  a  rich 
rosy  crimson  colour.  Pride  of  Waltham,  Prosper 
Laugier,  and  even  Queen  of  Queens,  another  fine 
Rose  raised  by  this  firm,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  however  brief.  The  latter  is  said  to  be 
almost  a  new  departure,  a  cross  between  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  the  old  Maiden's  Blush,  retaining 
much  of  the  soft  colouring  of  the  latter  in  its  soft 
pink  edged  with  blush,  and  the  best  qualities  of  the 
former  "in  its  exceptional  floriferousness,  every 
shoot  being  crowded  with  flower-buds.  Souvenir 
de  Madame  Robert,  a  delicate  salmon-rose,  with  a 
bright  centre,  is  less  grown  than  it  deserves;  and 
Sta°  of  Waltham,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Violette  Bouyer, 
William  Warden,  &c.,  added  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  this  interesting  display  of  Roses.  Among 
Teas  the  following  were  the  most  conspicuous: 
Catherine  Mermet,"  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  (a 
creamy  white  seedling  of  Gloire  de  Dijon),  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Lady  Slary  Fitzwilliam,  Madame 
Chedane  Guinoisseau  (a  pretty  canary  Rose  with  a 


tremendous  name),  Madame  Lambard,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardun,  Sunset  (a  deep  apricot-coloured 
sport  from  Perle  des  Jardins),  &o.  A  few  choice 
Rhododendrons  and  variegated  trees  and  shrubs 
mixed  with  the  Roses  added  to  the  general  effect, 
and  altogether  the  well-furnished  tent  proved  a 
welcome  and  refreshing  addition  to  this  great 
exhibition  of  American  life  and  products. 

D.  T.  F. 


AMONGST  THE  ROSES. 

Wl3  gathered  the  first  bunch  of  Roses  from  open 
walLson  May  27,  which  is  rather  later  than  usual 
for  this  part  of  the  west  of  England.  The  choicest 
flowers  were  the  Tea-scented  varieties  from  a  low 
wall  facing  south ;  the  sorts  were  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Madame  Willermoz,  and 
Madame  Lambard.  From  Fortune's  Yellow  I  picked 
a  nice  flower.  Yellow  Banksian  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
were  from  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect.  In  every 
case  the  flowers  were  perfect  and  the  plants  in  the 
most  promising  condition.  The  following  Teas  have 
stood  the  winter  well :  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise, David  Pradel,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  While 
on  the  subject  of  Tea  Roses  I  may  refer  to  the 
pruning  of  this  section,  liecause  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Some  culti- 
vators maintain  that  they  should  have  but  little 
pruning,  while  others  recommend  the  growth  being 
cut  hard  back.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Tea  Roses 
will  submit  to  hard  pruning  and  in  time  flower 
freely,  but  if  early  flowers  are  wanted  the  less  pruning 
the  plants  have'  the  better.  All  the  cutting  back 
mv  plants  had  was  just  the  dead  tips  of  the  shoots 
taken  off  in  the  spring.  To  set  them  right  for  the 
winter,  I  went  over  them  late  in  the  autumn  and 
cut  away  here  and  there  a  shoot,  otherwise  they 
were  left  almost  alone.  The  flowers  I  cut  on  the 
above  date  were  on  the  short  spray  growth,  which 
was  left  unpruned,  while  none  of  the  branches 
which  had  been  shortened  back  were  showing  a 
flower-bud,  because  they  have  not  had  time  to  make 
sufticient  growth.  To  give  another  instance  in 
favour  of  moderate  pruning,  I  may  point  to  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  The  earliest  flowers  came  from  the  shoots 
which  were  laid  in  nearly  or  all  their  length.  On  the 
same  principle,  I  hold  that  other  Tea  Roses  should 
be  pruned  if  early  flowers  are  wanted,  but  where  the 
time  of  flowering  is  of  no  consequence,  large  plants 
of  this  section  may  be  cut  back  as  severely  as  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals'.  To  keep  the  plants  from  be- 
coming too  large,  prune  t  u-m  as  soon  as  the  first 
flowers  are  over.  They  will  then  have  ample  time 
to  become  well  furni.she'  v.ith  wood  that  will  bear 
flowers  early  the  following  year.  It  will  do  the 
plants  no  harm  to  shorten  ixack  the  branches  at 
midsummer. 

The  condition  of  Rosc:^  in  beds  and  Tiorders  at 
the  present  time  is  very  salisfactory.  There  is  no 
fly  and  but  very  few  Rose  maggots.  The  foliage  is, 
therefore,  clean  and  bright.  Speaking  of  the  foliage 
of  Roses,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  remarkably 
handsome  leaves  on  Rosa  rugosa.  They  are  of  a 
pleasing  green  colour,  and  the  plant  would  be 
worth  growing  merely  for  its  leafage.  All  the 
varieties  are  alike  in  this  respect,  and  large  bushes 
have  quite  an  imposing  effect.  In  the  autumn  the 
leaves  change  to  deep  yellow  and  rosy  crimson, 
which,  with  their  dark  red  berries,  give  them  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  Another  valuable  feature  in 
these  Japan  Roses  is  that  they  will  thrive  where 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  refuse  to  grow.  There  is 
also  a  great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  Tea  Roses,  when  they  are  grown  out  of 
doors,  as  compared  to  those  under  glass.  The  young 
growth  on  such  varieties  as  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  Safrano  is  very  much  darker,  being  of 
a  deep  bronzy  red.  J.  C.  C. 


DCarechal  Niel  Rose.— When  on  warm  walls 
■n-ith  a  southern  aspect,  this  Rose  breaks  into  growth 
so  early  that  it  is  often  cut  back  by  late  frosts.  I 
had  an  instance  of  this  in  the  spring.  There  was  a 
show  of  fine  buds,  but  the  frost  killed  every  one  ; 
the  plant  itself  has  suffered  no  material  hai-m. 
A    jjlant    in    another    situation     which    did    not 
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commence  to  gi-ow  so  early  by  a  month,  has 
several  buds  at  the  present  time.  We  used  to  have 
a  plant  on  a  wall  facing  east,  which  made  splendid 
growth  and  covered  a  large  space.  We  tried  several 
methods  to  secure  a  plentiful  display  of  flowers  to 
stand,  but  never  could.  One  season  we  covered  the 
plant  until  the  flowers  were  a  good  size ;  then  we 
had  a  spell  of  cold  weather,  the  wind  being  in  the 
east,  and,  owing  to  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
Rose,  every  bud  was  Icilled,  although  there  were  up- 
wards of  200.  Last  season,  after  trying  seven 
years,  we  decided  to  replace  it  with  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
When  living  at  Ashton  Court  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago  a  high  north  wall,  sheltered  by  shrubs 
and  trees,  was  covered  with  this  Rose.  In  the 
spring  the  plants  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  flowers 
large  in  size,  and  of  good  colour.  I  remember  cut- 
ting many  basketfuis  to  take  to  the  house  for 
decoration.  Several  other  Tea  Roses  have  succeeded 
quite  as  well.  I  do  not  remember  if  they  were 
protected  in  winter  or  not.  The  plants  when  dor- 
mant do  not,  in  my  own  case,  suffer  so  much  from 
cold  as  when  growth  is  commencmg ;  in  fact,  this 
applies  to  many  things  that  are  very  beautiful,  but 
difficult  to  manage.  No  doubt  the  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  requires  shelter,  although  I  am  not  sure  that 
a  south  aspect  is  best  for  it.  I  had  a  plant  in 
this  position  that  did  well  for  several  years  as 
regards  growth,  but  in  early  spring  the  blooms 
were  all  cut  off,  except  where  we  trained  the  plants 
over  the  end  of  a  vinery  at  work.  These  produced 
grand  flowers. — John  Crook,  Hants. 

Marechal  Niel  in  the  open  air. — I  note  at 
p.  542  that  Mr.  J.  Muir  gives  a  poor  estimate  of 
this  fine  Rose  in  the  open,  and  one  that  I  can  by  no 
means  endorse  from  experience.  Of  course,  a  good 
deal  depends  on  soil  and  site,  and  perhaps  more  on 
locality  as  distinct  from  both.  But  all  three  must 
surely  be  unfortunate  where  it  can  be  said  of  the 
Marechal  "  that  the  growths  fail  to  develop  freely, 
that  the  blooms  rarely  appear  in  any  quantity,  and 
that  a  good  specimen  of  the  Marechal  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  open  air."  Possibly  some  of  these 
phrases  are  used  in  a  special  sense,  and  in  contrast 
with  enormous  specimens  under  glass.  I  would 
venture  to  say  of  the  Marechal  that  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  East  Anglia  and  many  other 
districts  it  grows  freely  and  blossoms  most  pro 
fusely  in  the  open  air  ;  hence,  instead  of  its  open 
air  culture  ending  in  disappointment,  some  of  the 
grandest  flowers  and  most  magnificent  results  have 
been  obtained  from  Marechal  Niel  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  matter  of  colour,  for  example,  the  open- 
air  blooms  won  by  many  points  in  a  canter.  The 
same  may  almost  be  said  of  substance.  Out-of- 
door  blooms  have  a  solidity  of  substance  and 
thickness  of  texture  that  are  seldom  equalled  under 
glass.  Of  course,  out  of  doors  as  well  as  in,  for  that 
matter,  the  tenure  of  life  in  individual  plants  is 
capricious  as  well  as  precarious.  But  as  I  have 
had  standards  on  the  Brier  a  dozen  years  old,  and 
dwarfs  on  their  own  roots  and  otherwise  as  old  or 
even  older,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Marechal 
is  at  times  as  long  lived  in  the  open  as  under  glass. 
It  is  also,  as  a  rule,  a  perpetual  in  the  sense,  at 
least,  of  flowering  twice  in  the  open  air,  while  it 
only  blooms  once  under  glass,  and  those  who  will 
grow  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  Marechal  Niels  in  various 
aspects  in  the  open  air  will  seldom  be  without  one 
or  many  blooms  of  this  most  magnificent  of  all 
golden  Roses  from  May  to  November,  while  those 
who  grow  it  under  glass  chiefly  will  concentrate 
their  season  of  this  finest  of  all  golden  Roses  into 
the  few  months  included  between  March  and  June 
— D.  T.  F. 


that  their  blooming  time  is  so  short.  They  delight  in  poor, 
sandy  soil,  such  as  the  Rose  aidstocracy  disdains  to  grow 
•    — G.  J. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  The  Pet.— .\u  excellent  little  Rose,  the  flowers 
small,  iliublo,  pure  white,  and  freely  produced.  Plants  in 
fi-incli  pots  have  a  pleading  appearance  when  in  bloom,  as  the 
leafage  is  small  and  the  growth  neat.  We  saw  it  in  fine  con- 
dition at  the  Bush  Hill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Low.— C. 

Scitoh  Briers —Beautiful  both  indoors  and  out ;  large 
bushes  of  the  wtii'e  and  of  its  ancestor,  the  single  Biunet 
Rose,  arc  loadci  with  Howers.  The  many  kinds— red,  pink, 
and  yellow — -.ITo  ,  %;i  mueh  variety,  thatlt  is  worth  making 
a  little  rarden  iu  fomo  half-wild  place  or  retired  part  of  a 
garden  i>r  these  alj.io.     They  have  only  one  fault,  namely, 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

New  Tea  Rose  Lady  Castleeeagh. — We  have 
received  blooms  of  a  beautiful  Tea-scented  Rose 
under  the  above  name  from  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  Ireland.  The 
variety  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
President  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  appears  to  be 
a  valuable  acquisition,  for  the  blooms  sent  are  large, 
very  evenly  and  regularly  formed,  and  of  great 
substance;  the  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  soft 
rosy  yellow,  margined  externally  with  more  decided 
rose  colour,  and,  judging  from  the  magnificent 
foliage  which  accompanied  the  flowers.  Lady  Castle- 
reagh  must  make  an  exceedingly  handsome  plant. 
The  variety  appears  thoroughly  distinct,  and  as  the 
blooms  sent  were  cut  from  a  plant  out  of  doors, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
characteristic  examples. 

Her  Majesty. — It  is  satisfactory  after  all  the 
adverse  criticisms  from  America  and  elsewhere  of 
the  flowering  capabilities  of  this  grand  Rose  to  find 
both  maiden  and  cut-back  plants  generally  throw- 
ing strong  bloom.  Of  a  good  many  dozen  maidens, 
both  on  Manetti  and  Brier  cutting  stocks,  there  is 
not  a  shoot  which  does  not  carry  one  or  more 
fiower-buds,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
cutbacks.  We  expressed  the  opinion  at  the  time 
that  our  American  cousins'  condemnation  of  Her 
Majesty  should  not  be  accepted  without  trial  in  this 
country,  and  we  still  confidently  expect  that  their 
verdict  will  not  be  endorsed  by  English  growers. 

Max  Singer  (Lacharme). — This  new  cross  be- 
tween Rosa  polyantha  and  General  Jacqueminot 
seems  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
meagre  list  of  red  climbing  Roses,  for  the  flowers 
are  larger  and  better  formed  than  had  been  gathered 
from  the  first  description,  and  inttaad  of  being,  as 
there  stated,  borne  singly,  are  always  found  in 
clusters  of  three  or  foiir.  The  flowers  are  above 
medium  size,  very  full,  and  well  formed,  of  a  bright 
cherry-red  colour,  and  very  freely  produced;  the 
plant  is  of  a  vigorous  climbing  hahit,  with  good 
foliage,  and  perfectly  hardy,  for  several  plants 
budded  last  June  started  and  made  shoots  2  feet  or 
3  feet  long  during  the  autumn,  but  were  neverthe- 
less uninjured  by  the  severe  winter,  and  are  now 
flowering  to  the  tips. 

Grace  Darling  has  again  this  year  been  the  first 
to  flower  of  what  may  be  called  the  conventional 
type  of  Roses,  and  has  been,  and  is,  if  possible,  more 
bewitchingly  beautiful  than  ever.  Blooms  upon 
plants  in  the  open  expanded  even  before  the  Teas 
on  the  south  wall,  and  the  exquisitely  tender  rose 
tint  of  the  flowers,  contrasted  with  their  dark 
foliage  and  their  brown-red  stems,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  delightful  Rose  treats  of  the  year. 

The  Austrian  Briers  have  been  gorgeous  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days.  The  single  yellow,  and  the 
copper  as  well  as  the  semi-double  Harrison's  Yellow, 
have  been  literally  masses  of  flowers,  and  are  im- 
mensely popular  for  cutting.  Apropos  of  the  alleged 
fugitiveness  in  the  cut  state  of  these  charming 
single  Roses,  a  large  dining-table  was  decked  with 
them  on  Friday  night ;  the  decoration  was  used 
throughout  the  whole  of  ,Saturday,  and  was  still 
bright  and  attractive  at  breakfast  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Not  less  than  150  blossoms  were  employed, 
which  thus,  without  any  renewal,  lasted  upwards  of 
forty  hours — a  period  beyond  which  few  Roses  re 
main  in  a  state  of  beauty  during  summer  weather 
The  Scotch  Roses  are  very  gay,  especially  the  yellow 
variety,  and  the  blush  Stanwell  Perpetual,  R. 
Woodsi,  with  its  large  trusses  of  single  pink  flowers, 
is  very  pretty ;  and  so  are  the  rugosa  varieties,  the 
variety  called  coruscans  in  particular,  with  its  pale 
silky  rose  blossoms ;  while  R.  polyantha  is  solid 
with  bloom. 

Some  good  blooms  of  Tea-scented  Roses  are 
opening  now  in  the  sunniest  situations,  the  best 
being  Rubens,  Niphetos,  and  Souvenir  d'Ehse  Var- 
don ;  and  the  pretty  hybrid  Bourbon,  Marie  Par^, 
too  seldom  seen,  is  giving  very  good  examples  of  its 


pretty  flesh-coloured  and  gracefully-formed  flowers. 
This  Rose  is  very  well  worth  growing  where  a  few 
early  blooms  are  wanted  out  of  doors,  and  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting.  T.  W.  G. 


Rose  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.— Being  one 

of  the  earliest  to  endorse  the  high  merits  of  this 
Rose,  I  was  pleased  to  find  "North  Herts"  eulo- 
gising its  merits  in  The  Garden  (p.  542).  Our 
best  flowers  have  been  gathered  from  dwarfs  on 
their  own  roots  on  walls,  and  very  fine  and  chaste 
they  have  been.  Our  dormant  buds  on  standard 
Briers  were  mostly  killed  by  the  frost,  so  we  have 
not  been  able  to  write  of  their  doings.  This  and 
some  other  circumstances  strengthen  my  belief 
that  this  Rose  will  prove  rather  tender,  but  it  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
for  forcing  and  general  culture  under  glass. — ■ 
HORTUS. 

Rose  The  Bride. — I  forward  herewith  a  water- 
colour  painting  of  the  new  Tea  Rose  The  Bride,  drawn 
from  Nature  by  my  daughter,  Eva  Beachey.  The 
Bride  is  a  sport  from  that  well-known  lovely  Rose 
Catherine  Mermet.  It  originated  in  America,  and 
was  sent  out  and  described  as  a  white  Rose  by  the 
raiser.  The  blooms  now  figured  are  life  size,  and 
were  grown  on  one  of  the  original  plants  imported 
last  summer.  They  arrived  as  very  small-rooted 
cuttings,  and  though  some  failed  to  thrive  well, 
others  have  prospered  and  made  good  plants.  I 
find  that  cuttings  of  this  Rose  strike  readily,  and 
that  it  is  as  strong  a  grower  as,  and  I  fancy  a  freer 
bloomer  than,  its  parent.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  white  Rose,  though  to  my 
mind  the  beautiful  creamy  tint  towards  the  centre 
is  no  disadvantage,  and  one  may  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  it  is  "the  lovelier  daughter  of 
a  lovely  mother,"  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Tea 
Rose  for  size,  shape,  and  delicacy  of  tint.  As  a 
show  Rose  it  is  certain  to  take  one  of  the  highest 
places,  owing  to  its  staying  powers,  which  are  very 
great.  Altogether,  I  think  I  may  safely  join  in  the 
chorus  of  those  delighted  rosarians  who  pronounce 
it  to  be  "  the  Rose  of  the  year."— R.  W.  Beachey. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  PLANT- 
NAMES. 

To  THE  Editor  op  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Mr.  Jas.  Britten's  defence  of  his  slander  is 
not  an  honest  or  straightforward  one.  He  says  he 
never  said  the  names  were  "  inventions  of  mine," 
but  in  a  "don't-nail-his-ear-to-the-pump''  mode  of 
delivery  he  simply  said  they  were  "  inventions." 

All  plant-names  are,  of  course,  the  inventions  of 
some  one  or  other.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Britten  what 
did  he  mean  by  asserting  that  "most  of  the  names" 
in  my  "  Dictionary  of  English  Names  of  Plants " 
"  are  inventions  "  if  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  were  inventions  o/ 
mine  in  order  to  discredit  my  book  ?  This  is  the 
only  idea  that  can  possibly  suggest  itself  to  anyone 
who  reads  his  words,  and  this  assertion  of  his  is,  I 
repeat,  "  a  downright  and  malignant  falsehood."  If 
Mr.  Britten  looks  into  Asa  Gray's  "  Botany "  or 
Sweet's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  he  will  find  dozens 
of  such  English  names  as  "Michaux's  White  Alder," 
"  Panicled  White  Alder,"  &c.  What  right  has  he  to 
condemn  my  book  for  quoting  such  names  from 
these  and  other  standard  works  1 

The  local  names  of  British  plants  which  I  have 
taken  exclusively  from  Mr.  Britten's  book  are  very 
few  in  number,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  my  dictionary,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
bring'  within  the  compass  of  one  volume  English 
plant-n  ames  which  were  previously  scattered  through 
many  books  on  gardening  and  botany,  so  as  to 
form  a  perhaps  useful  book  of  reference  for  the  un- 
informed public,  who  of  late  years  have  taken  so 
largely  to  gardening.  The  "hole-and-corner"  names 
of  British  wild  plaints,  which  are  seldom  or  never 
heard  outside  their  native  parishes,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Britten's  dictionary  is  almost  entirely  made  up, 
are  not  very  suitable  for  the  object  of  ray  book,  and 
it  would  be  no  loss  to  it  if  I  expunged  even  the  few 
that  I  have  quoted. 
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I  did  not  notice  Mr.  Britten's  querulous  com- 
plaint of  "plagiarism"  in  the  Journal  of  Botany 
(the  copy  o£  which,  however,  was  not  sent  to  me  by 
him),  as  I  was  very  busy  at  the  time,  and,  besides, 
thought  that  the  general  acknowledgment  (in  my 
preface)  of  my  obligation  to  "our  standard  botanical 
works,"  &c.,  was  sufficient  to  any  reasonable  mind, 
the  number  of  publications  consulted  by  me  being 
so  great  that  I  could  not  very  well  specially  men- 
tion one  to  which  I  was  only  very  slightly  in- 
debted. W.  Miller. 


MARKET  SALES  OF  GLASSHOUSE  PRODUCE 

'I'llK  growers  of  hothouse  fruit  will  doubtless  feel 
much  satisfaction  at  the  intention  of  Messrs. 
Draper  to  sell  English-grown  hothouse  fruit  by 
auction.  It  has  long  troubled  those  who  send 
]iniduce  of  this  description  to  Covent  Garden 
that  thoy  have  no  means  of  accurately  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  market  value  of  the  same,  wlien 
it  is  known  that  the  retail  price  in  the  Cen- 
tral Avenue  is  just  about  double  what  is  re- 
turned to  the  producer.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
trade  where  the  retail  price  is  double  of  what  is 
paid  for  the  article  in  bulk,  but  I  know  that  the 
price  asked  for  many  things  in  Covent  Garden 
represents  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.  I  have  seen 
Strawberries  sold  in  the  Centre  Row  at  20s.  per 
pound,  for  which  I  received  10s.  per  pound.  I  have 
known  Grapes  to  be  sold  at  10s.  per  pound,  for 
which  the  grower  did  not  get  half  that  amount,  and 
many  similar  instances  have  at  various  times  come 
under  my  notice.  If  you  complain,  you  are  told 
that  heavy  losses  are  frequently  experienced,  that 
in  a  time  of  depression  sales  have  to  be  forced  at 
prices  that  do  not  admit  of  a  margin  of  profit,  and 
that  the  high  prices  asked  now  and  then  are  simply 
used  as  a  means  of  bringing  things  to  a  level. 

At  one  time  I  grew  Cyclamens  for  market  rather 
largely.  My  plants  were  very  good,  and  going  into 
the  market  one  morning  1  was  told  that  they  were 
fetching  from  18s.  to  BOs.  per  dozen.  When  I 
settled  up  I  was  returned  less  than  Is.  per  plant  all 
round.  I  found  that  others  had  been  served  just 
as  badly.  In  very  despair  I  gave  up  growing  any 
quantity  of  pot  plants  for  market,  as  I  could  not 
get  a  fair  price,  and  did  not  care  to  go  and  sell 
myself. 

When  goods  are  sold  by  auction  the  grower  knows 
what  his  stuff  realises.  If  times  are  dull  with  cor- 
respondingly low  prices,  he  has  whatever  comfort 
there  may  bo  in  knowing  that  it  is  "neighbour's 
fare,"  and  is  not  tormented  by  the  thought  that  he 
may  have  fallen  into  bad  hands.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  time  the  public  sale  of  all  kinds  of  market 
produce  will  become  general.  The  dissatisfaction 
at  the  present  state  of  affairs  pervades  all  classes  of 
market  growers.  I  mentioned  to  a  grower  of  out- 
door stuff  what  was  contemplated  being  done  in  the 
matter  of  glasshouse  produce.  "I  wish,"  he  said, 
"  that  someone  would  do  the  same  with  vegetables." 
The  largest  growers  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
general  sell  tlieir  own  stuff,  or  employ  a  man  to 
do  so.  These  men  grow  so  much,  that  it  pays  them 
to  attend  to  this  matter  personally.  They,  of  course, 
are  independent  of  the  middlemen.  They,  too, 
form  a  connection,  which,  even  in  a  public  market 
like  Covent  Garden,  has  its  value.  The  small 
grower  does  not  enjoy  these  advantages.  He  has 
to  depend  entirely  on  others  for  getting  rid  of  his 
produce.  I  observe  in  Messrs.  Draper's  instructions 
that  Strawberries  are  to  be  packed  in  shallow  boxes 
without  punnets.  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  plan 
will  not  find  favour  either  with  growers  or  with 
retailers.  In  the  first  place,  the  fruit  never  looks  so 
well  as  when  nicely  put  up  in  punnets,  and  the 
Strawberry  is  such  a  soft  fruit,  that  there  should  be 
no  handling  of  the  berries  from  the  time  that  they 
leave  the  grower  until  they  come  into  the  consumer's 
possession.  I  am  certain  that  none  of  the  Lon- 
don Strawberry  growers  will  ever  adopt  this  way  of 
marketing  their  fruit.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 
so  myself.  There  is  also  the  retailer  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Many  greengTocers  have  to 
drive  some  miles  to  market ;  they  have  to  get  back 
and  go  their  round  early  in  the  day.    The  time  re. 


quired  to  put  up,  say,  20  lbs.  of  Strawberries  in  half- 
pound  baskets  %vould  be  a  serious  item  of  labour. 
Some  growers  I  know  living  in  Jersey  and  Wey- 
mouth adopt  the  bos  system,  but  they  would 
not  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Messrs.  Draper 
probably  base  their  advice  in  this  matter  on  their 
experience  with  the  foreign  produce,  but  this  is, 
of  course,  an  entirely  different  kind  of  fruit  from 
the  luscious  handsome  samples  grown  round  London. 
The  foreign  Strawberries  are  only  consumed  by  the 
jioorer  classes,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  are  used 
for  the  commonest  purposes.  The  English-grown 
fruit  has  the  place  of  honour,  and  must  go  into  the 
consumer's  hands  without  blemish.  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  need  to  depart  from  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  "punneting"  the  fruit.  It  only 
requires  a  little  modification  to  render  it  suitable 
for  jiublic  auction  sale.  The  plan  I  should  recom- 
nu'nd  is  to  use  boxes  which  will  just  contain  from 
four  to  tweh-e  half-pound  baskets.  Let  them  be 
made  so  that  there  is  just  room  to  cover  each  basket 
with  a  whole  Strawberry  leaf  or  two.  When  the  lid 
is  put  on,  there  will  be  just  enough  pressure  to  keep 
the  fruit  in  place  without  in  any  way  damaging  it. 
With  ordinary  careful  handling  there  can  be  no 
d;inger  of  the  fruit  getting  injured.  We  pack  our 
fruit  in  this  way,  about  twelve  pounds  in  a  box,  and 
never  have  a  berry  spoilt.  There  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  allude  to,  as  I  am  sure  that  if  this  detail  is 
not  taken  into  consideration,  the  whole  affair  of  sell- 
ingglasshouseproducebypublicauct  ion  will  collapse, 
and  that  is,  there  must  be  a  guarantee  from  risk  to 
goods  in  transit.  No  grower  would  send  his  pro- 
duce to  Covent  Garden  if  he  thinks  that  the  pack- 
ages are  going  to  get  the  rough  treatment  that  the 
foreign  goods  experience,  both  in  coming  to  market 
and  when  they  get  there.  English-grown  hothouse 
fruit  is  too  valuable  for  this.  If  the  Messrs.  Draper 
wish  to  encourage  this  form  of  sale  they  will  have 
to  do,  as  those  who  specially  deal  in  home-gi'own 
glasshouse  fruits  do— they  will  have  to  arrange  for 
meeting  it  at  the  railway  terminus.  I  would  not  send 
a  single  parcel  of  fruit  to  any  salesman  if  I  knew 
that  it  was  to  be  jolted  over  the  London  stones  in  a 
van.  In  the  case  of  any  large  quantity  it  ought  to 
be  practicable  to  convey  it  without  risk.  Small  lots 
can  be  carried  in  as  is  now  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  English  growers  will  have  to 
improve  their  way  of  marketing  their  fruit,  taking  a 
pattern  in  some  respects  from  Continental  growers. 
It  is  a  prime  consideration  in  auction  sales  that 
lots  are  to  be  made  up  to  suit  all  kinds  of  buyers. 
The  foreign  fraits  are  generally  sent  with  this 
object  in  view.  Of  soft  fraits,  such  as  Cherries, 
Strawberries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  the  best 
samples  at  least  are  put  up  in  packages  of  moderate 
size.  This  suits  the  purpose  of  those  who  only 
require  small  quantities.  Another  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  honest  packing.  Continental  growers 
make  their  samples  uniform,  so  that  in  many 
instances  purchasers  here  do  not  need  to  sec  before 
buying.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  in  this  way 
with  us.  Most  market  growers  are  specialists, 
growing  more  or  less  large  quantities  of  particular 
things.  Taking  Grapes,  for  instance,  instead  of 
putting  some  8  lbs.  or  12  lbs.  in  a  box,  it  from  2  lbs. 
to  fi  lbs.  were  put  up,  such  quantities  would  be  more 
likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  greengrocers.  To 
simplify  matters,  each  box  should  have  description 
and  grower's  name.  Thus,  "4  lbs.  Alicante — 
Jones."  This  would  serve  as  a  brand,  which  in  a 
short  time  would  become  known.  In  .selling,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  open  one  box  :  the  name 
in  time  would  become  a  guarantee  of  quality.  Some 
years  ago  I  used  to  send  Strawberries  packed 
10  lbs.  in  light  crates.  I  sent  a  regular  quantity 
through  the  busy  season,  and  many  of  these  crates 
were  never  opened  in  the  market.  The  fruiterer 
knew  by  invoice  the  contents ;  the  purchaser  was 
assured"  of  the  quality  of  what  he  bought.  The 
secret  of  the  Continental  grower's  success  is  that  he 
knows  what  will  suit  our  market,  and  puts  up  his 
goods  to  suit  buyers.  He  sends  large  quantities  of 
uniform  quality,  and  so  obtains  the  confidence  of 
the  retailer.— j'.  C.  B. 

As  a  consignor  to  the  sales  of  Messrs.  Draper, 

permit  meto thank  these  gentlemenfortheirpatience 


and  courtesy,  as  well  as  their  well-meant  efforts 
to  assist  private  growers  of  iHtle  experience  to 
realise  the  best  prices  for  their  goods.  The  private 
advice  already  tendered  to  some  of  us,  which  you 
have  permitted  them  to  make  public  (page  4(58) 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Package  and 
packing  cases  are  our  greatest  difficulties.  With 
the  latter  uniform  in  size  for  the  same  class  of 
goods,  and  the  former  more  skilfully  performed, 
matters  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  jilan  of 
selling  the  boxes  with  the  goods  is  likely  to  settle 
the  vexed  question  of  packing  boxes.  Private 
growers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  olitaining  their 
supplies  from  the  grocers'  and  confectioners'  shops, 
and  hence  the  diverse  character  of  their  packing 
boxes.  As  these  are  no  longer  returned,  the  supplies 
will  soon  be  exhausted  and  the  conveyers  of  flowers 
and  choice  fruit  will  perforce  be  driven  to  the  box 
manufacturers  for  cheap  boxes  of  uniform  size  and 
quality  for  their  dift'erent  classes  of  goods.  Manu- 
facturers of  these  should  advertise  them  of  different 
sizes  for  different  purposes  at  per  dozen  or  per  gross 
in  your  pages.  Doubtless,  were  they  to  communicate 
with  such  experienced  salesmen  as  the  Messrs. 
Draper,  these  gentlemen  could  afford  the  makers 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  most  useful  marketable 
sizes  for  Roses,  Gardenias,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Straw- 
berries, Figs,  &c.  Certain  it  is  that  uniformity  of 
size  in  the  boxes  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
perfect  packing.  Anyone  packing  fruit  or  flowers 
a  few  times  in  boxes  of  the  same  depth  (this  is  the 
main  point ;  the  length  and  breadth  would  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  dozens  to  be  sent) 
would  speedily  learn  how  to  pack  perfectly,  as  each 
process  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  last.  But 
with  the  boxes  always  varying  in  depth,  the  art  of 
packing  would  take  a  long  time  to  learn. 

As  unplaned  boxes  will  answer  well  lined  with 
wadding  or  paper,  the  timber  merchants  and  pro- 
prietors of  sawmills  ought  to  be  able  to  greatly 
undersell  the  grocers,  who,  since  the  demand  for 
empties  has  become  more  urgent,  charge  (id.  a  box 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  latter;  some  no 
doubt  worth  more  and  others  little  or  nothing. 
They  also  vary  so  much  in  weight  as  to  seriously 
affect  and  add  to  the  charge  for  carriage.  The 
timber  merchants'  boxes  might  be  made  equally 
strong,  while  probably  weighing  about  half  as  much. 
As  any  reasonable  number  may  be  tied  together, 
this  adds  considerably  to  the  average  strength  of 
each  box,  though  of  course  each  box  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  travel  alone  and  protect  the 
contents  from  injury.  As  to  the  latter,  surely  some 
pressure,  official  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  put  on 
railway  servants  to  induce  them  to  take  more  care 
of  such  perishable  goods.  Should  not  the  Messrs. 
Draper  and  other  large  salesmen  make  it  a  part 
of  their  business  to  sue  the  companies  for  damages 
when  they  found  goods  carefully  packed  seriously 
lowered  in  value  through  obviously  reckless  hand- 
ling on  the  line?  It  has  been  my  painful  lot  to  stand 
on  many  platforms  and  note  how  packages  of  flowers 
and  fruits  have  been  pitched  in  and  out  of  goods 
vans  on  to  platforms  and  from  thence  into  porters' 
barrows  or  delivery  vans,  and  the  marvel  is  that 
anything  could  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  and 
yet  be  fit  for  sale,  however  carefully  packed  it  might 
be.  Were  such  reckless  injuries  charged  for,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  regularly  and  constantly  as 
well-packed  pictures  or  glass  broken  or  marred  on 
transit,  such  reasonable  compensation  would  soon 
check  the  reckless  handling  on  train  and  car,  which, 
I  verily  believe,  does  more  to  deteriorate  the  mar- 
k€t  value  of  cut  flowers  and  fruits  than  the  entire 
lack  of  judgment  in  packing,  of  which  the  Messrs. 
Draper  so  seriously  complain,  and  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  they  somewhat  exaggerate,  in  order  pro- 
bably to  emphasise  their  valuable  advice  on  the 
matter. 

By  the  way,  there  is  one  point  in  reference  to 
Roses  that  seems  difficult  to  understand— that  is, 
that  coloured  Roses  command  almost  double  the 
prices  of  white.  Some  years  since,  when  I  con- 
I  signed  Roses  to  a  West-end  house,  Niphetos  com- 
manded superior  prices  to  Marechal  Niel  or  any 
I  other  Rose.     The   chief  demand  seemed  then  f(  r 
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such  a  pure,  shell-like  white  .is  Niphetos  ;  now  the 
latter  yield  only  Is.  a  dozen,  while  the  Marechal 
and  others  command  2s.  This  is  very  disappointing 
to  those  who  largely  grow  Niphetos  and  other  white 
varieties ;  and  it  would  be  of  service  to  growers 
of  Koses  for  sale  in  winter  and  spring  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Messrs.  Draper  on  the  effect  of 
colour  on  the  prices  of  Roses,  and  whether  the  pre- 
sent run  of  the  market  is  likely  to  prove  durable  or 
permanent.  A  Novice  in  Mahketing. 


Chrysanthemums. 


E.   MOLTNEDX. 


Plants   of  all  sections   will   by  this  time   be 
in    their    summer    quarters,    and   will   require 
daily  attention.      Those   intended  to   produce 
large   blooms    wiU    have    been  made    firm   in 
their  position  by  fixing  the  stakes  securely  to 
the  trelHs  previously  described,  and  will  now 
be   all   in   their   flowering    jjots,    and    will   re- 
quire constant  attention  as  regards  tying  the 
leading  shoots.     Neglect  of  this  quickly  results 
in   the   loss   of   some   of    the   most    promising 
branches,    as   in   most   instances   the   growths, 
liaving    broken    naturally    away,    are    brittle, 
and  easily  snap  ofl    if    tied   so  tight  that  the 
shoot   is   unable   to   swell.      As  the  plants  are 
now  in  active  growth  numerous  side  branches 
will  form.     These  should  be  removed  as  quickly 
as  tliey  show  themselves,  thus  diverting  all  the 
energies  of  the  plant  into  the  leading  or  main 
growths.     Green  fly  will   attack  the  points  of 
the  branches  in   some  instances,  but   dustings 
with   tobacco   powder    in   the   morning   and   a 
vigorous  syringing  in  the  evening  will  speedily 
clear  the  plants  of  this  pest.   What  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Celery  fly  will  now  speedily  attack 
the  main  leaves.     If  this  pest  is  not  destroyed 
the  plants  will  receive  a  severe  check.    The  best 
remedy  is  hand-picking,  and  with  the  point  of 
a  knife  break  the  skin  of  the  leaf  at  the  place 
where  the  maggot  can  be  seen,  and  it  then  may 
easily  be  crushed  without  doing  much  damage 
to  the  leaves.     I  have  seen  plants  completely 
denuded  of   their   foliage   for   about  one-third 
of     their    length     through    not    stopping    the 
depredations    of   this   insect.      In  the  case  of 
mildew  appearing  on  any  of  the  leaves  apply 
sulphur  to  the  aflected  jiarts.     Attend  carefully 
to  watermg  the  plants;  sometimes  in  hot,  dry 
weather  they  will   require  water   at   the  roots 
twice  every  day,  and  at  other  times  perhaps  none 
will  be  necessary  for  two  or  three  days  ;  parti- 
cularly is  this  the  case  in  dull,  foggy  weather. 
Again,  after  a  heavy  shower,  some  people  ima- 
gine the  plants  will  be  wet  enough,  but  often- 
times little  of  this  has  reached  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  as,  owing  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  is  blowing  or  the  quantity  of  foliage  some 
varieties  carry,  the  rain  is  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  pots,  and  consequently  the  plants  suft'er 
from  dryness.     Chrysanthemums  are  generally 
considered  gross  feeders  ;  therefore  some  people 
think  that  water  applied  at  any  time  will  do 
them  good.     This  is  a  mistake,  as  Chrysanthe- 
uuims  may  be  spoiled  as  quickly  by  giving  too 
much  water  to  the  roots  as  by  giving  too  little. 
I  object  to  plunging  the  pots  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing,   as  when   plunged   the  attendant 
cannot  ascertain   in   showery  weather  whether 
water  is   really   required   or   not.      From  this 
time   the   plants   will    derive   much   benefit   if 
the  foliage  is  freely   syringed  in  the  evening. 
This  should  be  no  light  sprinkling,  but  a  tho- 
rough  wetting   on   both    sides   of    the   leaves. 
Where  the  plants  are  arranged  in  rows,  no  bet- 
ter instrument  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  than 
the  garden  engine,  going  down  one  way,  taking 
each  row  as  you  proceed,  and  returning  in  th 


receive  a  thorough  drenching,  which  greatly 
assists  to  keep  the  plants  in  health  by  the  re- 
moval of  many  insects  which  quickly  find  a 
footing  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  The  plants  will  now  probably  require 
re-labelling.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
n.araing  all  the  plants  correctly,  as  mistakes  in 
this  often  cause  confusion,  and  are  very  mis- 
leading both  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  public. 
Labels  made  from  builders'  laths,  cut  about 
6  inches  long,  answer  well,  with  a  little  white 
pamt  rubbed  on  the  smooth  side  previous  to 
using  them.  The  names  should  be  written  in  a 
clear,  bold  hand,  allowing  space  for  any  re- 
marks to  be  added. 


vance  of  the  Blowering  Rush  is  the  white  Water 
Lily  (Nymphasa  alba).  A  few  years  ago  we  threw  in 
three  of  these,  which  have  grown  and  thriven  most 
vigorously,  maintaining  open  water  all  round  in 
which  to  push  their  leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter 
abundant.  Seedlings  of  these  are  coming  up  all 
over  the  pond.  Common  Duckweed  (Lemna  minor) 
and  Myosotis  also  find  a  place,  and  about  the  edges 
of  the  pond  some  varieties  of  Juncus  grow.  "  Croy- 
don" might  introduce  to  the  pond  a  few  golden 
carp.  We  have  in  ours  perch,  tench,  roach,  and 
dace.  These  all  agree,  but  for  the  peace  of  these 
the  freshwater  shark  had  better  not  be  introduced. 
— Wm.  Miller,  Comlie.  Abbey. 


In  the  case  of  specimen  and  bush  plants  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  half  their  depth 
in   ashes,  as   it   prevents   the   roots   drying   so 
quickly  and   keeps   the    plants    steady   during 
rough  weather.     Where  so  plunged  and  for  the 
reasons  .stated,  extra  care  must  be  exei-cised  in 
watering  the  plants.     About  the  middle  of  this 
month  the  plants  intended  for  specimens  should 
receive  their  final  pinching  of  the  shoots.     From 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  July  the  branches  will 
be  sufticiently  long  for  training  to  commence. 
Attend  to  the  pinching  and  tying  out  of  the 
shoots  on  those  plants  intended  for  bush  speci- 
mens, and   give   the   same   scrupulous   care   to 
watering  and  keeping  them  free  from  insects,  as 
recommended  for  the  tall-gi'Owing"plants.  About 
this  time  of  the  year  young  growths  or  suckers 
will   push   up  from  the   base   of   some   plants. 
Where  the  variety  is  scarce,  and  it  is  considered 
wise  to  increase  the  stock,   these   sucker   cut- 
tings may  be  taken  ofl'  and  inserted  in  single 
pots   and   placed    in   a   cold   frame,    where,    if 
shaded  and  kept   close  for    a  time,  they  will 
quickly  form  roots.     They  may  then  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  placed  out  of  doors,  and  finally 
be  transferred  to  5^-inch  pots,  allowing  them  to 
grow  with  one  stem,  which  will  eventually  per- 
fect one  flower  upon  each  plant.     Such  plants 
as  these  win  be  found  useful  for  grouping  or 
standing  upon  the  side  stages   amongst   other 
plants,  as  they  will  vary  in  height  according  to 
the  variety.     These  plants  as  a   rule   produce 
the  largest  number  of  cuttings  in  the  autumn 
and  early  months  of  the  year,  particularly  when 
confined  to  pots  of  the  size  named,  and  arc  thus 
most  useful. 

Plants  growing  at  the  foot  of  walls  are  now 
making  rapid  progress.  Heavy  waterings  at 
the  roots  and  vigorous  syringings  ovei'head  will 
assist  to  maintain  a  clean  growth  and  good  leaf- 
age, this  bemg  of  much  consideration  in  this 
particular  method  of  cultivation. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ornamental  fisli-pond. — In  reply  to  "  Croy- 
don," in  The  Garden,  June  18  (p.  5(19),  he  can 
have  hardy  aquatics  in  abundance  to  plant  in  his 
clay-bottomed  pond.  We  have  a  similar  one,  and 
had  much  trouble  in  keeping  the  water  clean  until 
we  got  it  well  stocked  with  plants  and  fish.  For 
some  time  the  water  ran  through  the  pond,  but  as 
the  sui^ply  was  subject  to  ebbs  and  flows,  we  di- 
verted its  course,  and  fed  the  pond  by  a  jet  fixed  in 
the  middle  and  supplied  from  a  reservoir  at  a  high 
level.  Before  this  cliange,  the  water  flowing  through 
the  culvert  from  an  adjacent  brook  had  deposited 
in  the  pond  a  good  stock  of  aquatic  plants.  Amongst 
these  were  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbel- 
latus),  the  Water  Plantain  (Alisma  Plantago),  com- 
mon Arrowhead  (Sagittaria  sagittifolia).  American 
Pond  Weed  (Anacharis  alsinastrum)  came  in,  but 
when  the  running  water  was  done  away  with,  this 
plant  disappeared,  and  the  Sagittaria  from  the 
same  cause  became  so  weak,  that  it  too  seems  about 


to  disappear.     The  only  plant  in  the  pond  which 

_         .  ,  .J  appears  to  hold  its  own,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 

opposite  direction.  By  these  means  all  the  leaves  \  more  than  holds  its  own,  against  the  vigorous  ad- 


All  the  carpet  bedding  is  grubbed  up  at  Blenheim. 
Royal  Botanic  Society. —We  understand  that  the 
annual  evening  fete  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  7.    Prizes 
are  offered  for  floral  decorations,  groups,  bouquets,  &c. 

Seedlinf?  Petunia.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Patrick 
irivie,  Tcddington,  flowers  of  a  new  seedUng  Petunia  raised 
by  him.  They  are  of  large  size  and  bright  rosy  pink.  It  is 
a  variety  better  adapted  for  pots  than  the  open  border. 

Primula  Sieboldi  is  in  fine  condition  at  Kew,  making 
a  vigorous  growth  in  a  sheltered  bay  on  the  rockery.  There 
arc  also  sturdy  clumps  on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland 
Gate  entrance,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  in 
the  colouring  of  the  6  owcrs,  which  ranges  from  light  purplish 
to  the  richest  crimson. — C. 

Aster  Stracheyi  is  a  gem  for  the  rook  garden.  In 
a  ramljle  round  Kew  recently  we  saw  a  thriving  piece  on 
the  rockery.  It  was  found  on  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude 
of  13,000  feet.  It  is  dwarf,  rising  but  a  few  inches,  and  st 
this  season  presents  a  mass  of  violet  flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  Aster  Amellus.  It  is  well  .adapted  for  planting  between 
stones. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chis- 
wick.— A  Strawberry  fete,  with  band  and  promenade,  will 
be  held  early  in  July,  date  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 
Admission  as  on  ordinary  days  to  Fellows  and  their  orders, 
season  ticket  holders,  aud  subscribers  to  the  Cbiswick  Horti- 
cultural Society,  or  bearers  of  their  tickets. 

Ornithoealum  arabioum.— I  have  an  Ornithogalum 
now  in  bloom  which  is  new  to  me,  and  is  most  beautiful.  It 
was  sent  to  me  in  the  autumn  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
as  O.  arabicum.  I  know  very  little  about  this  genus  of 
Lilies,  and  wish  to  have  some  information  regarding  them.  - 
Fredk.  Capes. 

White  Pseony  and  Day  Lilies— We  have  re- 
ceived flowers  of  these  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  The 
White  Preony  (Paionia  albiflora)  is  a  single  pure  white  variety, 
and  is  described  as  ono  of  the  finest  of  all  the  PiBonies. 
The  best  of  the  Day  Lilies  sent  is  Hemerocallis  Midden- 
dorfl.ana,  which  has  large  orange-yellow  flowers  of  great 
beauty. 

BlustainiT  Bride  Chrysanthemum.— We  have  re- 
ceived flowers  of  this  excellent  summer-blooming  variety 
from  Mr.  W-  Piercy,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  the  colour  being  rosy 
purple  and  white.  When  grown  under  glass  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  paler  hue.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  useful  va- 
riety, and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  tor  its  early  blooming 
qualities. 

Jacobsea  Lily  (Amaryllis  formosissima).  —  This  is  in 
bloom  now,  the  flowers  of  bold  form  and  deep  red  colour.  It 
cannot  be  accounted  thoroughly  hardy,  but  will  survive  ordi- 
nary winters  when  lightly  covered  and  provided  with  a  warm 
position.  It  will  do  well  in  a  border  against  a  sunny  green- 
house wall.— T.  W. 

Plantain  Lilies  (Funkias)  claim  attention  now  by  rea- 
son of  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  That  of  F.  Sieboldi  is  veiy 
beautifid,  aud  the  variegated  variety  makes  a  telling  feature 
on  the  rockery,  the  leaves  being  almost  white.  This  may 
be  also  grown  with  advantage  as  a  pot  plant,  and  as  £uch 
proves  useful  for  the  adornment  of  the  greenhouse. — E. 

Double  and  single  Pseonies  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
aud  Son,  Laugport,  Somerset,  are  very  beautiful  in  form. 
We  like  the  siuglca  very  much,  and  are  happy  to  hear  that 
Messrs.  Kelway  are  making  a  really  noble  Pseony  garden. 
The  purples  we  do  not  care  much  about,  but  the  whitj,  pale 
yeUow,  and  pale  rose  varieties  are  exquisite.  Among  the 
loveliest  that  have  come  to  us  are  Afterglow,  Felginas, 
Josephine,  Macella,  lope.  Guiding  Star,  Empress  Queen,  and 
Pearl,  the  last-named  a  very  beautiful  pure  white. 

Allium  gi&anteum.  — I  send  you  a  bloom  of  an  Allium, 
which  1  received  from  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Sons,  of 
Haarlem,  under  the  name  of  giganteura.  I  do  not  see  it  in 
the  catalogues,  nor  in  Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing."    The   flower-stem   is   from  3   feet  to  4  feet  high.— 

*,^*  A  very  beautiful  thing,  with  dense  heads  of  small 
flowers  of  a  pretty  lilac  colour ;  the  he.ad  quite  4  inches  in 
diameter. — Ed. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella.— This  is  the  most  handsome 
herbaceous  plant  now  in  flower  in  our  rook  garden.  Its 
stately  spikes  stand  erect,  and  are  furnished  with  either 
pure  white  flowers  or  flowers  of  a  palo  purplish  colour, 
m.arked  with  purplish  lines.  The  hot,  dry  weather  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  either  flower  or  leaf.  Moreover,  the  plants 
do  not  grow  to  a  gi-eat  size,  which  is  an  advantage  to  ama- 
teurs, as  it  saves  the  labom-  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  stock.- 

J.  DoDGLAS. 
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FORT  HOUSE,  FIFE. 

We  like  tu  sliow  views  of  pretty  aspects  of 
country  seiits  in  which  the  beauty  results  from 
the  simple  dignity  of  trees  and  Grass,  and  not 
unfitting  or  fussing  buildings.  We  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  gaiden,  and  do 
not  know  anyone  who  knows  it,  so  we  put  the 
view  in  without  comment  as  one  of  those  that 
reminds  us  least  of  the  stone-cutter's  front  gar- 
den in  the  New  Road,  N.W. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

BLISTER  OR  CURL  IN  PEACHES. 

Many  fniit  growers,  those  belonging  to  the  old 
school  of  hard  pruners  especially,  think  there  is  no 
remedy  for  this  troublesome  disease,  but  this,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  a  mistake,  for,  taking  the  past  twenty 


rates ;  but  so  long  as  one  or  more  of  these  causes 
remain  the  disease  will  be  there,  the  tree  will 
suffer  and  die  or  become  useless.  The  north  and 
east  winds,  no  doubt,  are  enemies  which  must  be 
guarded  against,  but  badly  ripened  roots  and  shoots 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  Twice  in  my 
life  I  have  taken  to  sets  of  trees  badly  affected  by 
blister — the  last  time  when  I  first  came  to  Eastnor. 
The  trees  here  had  been  planted  in  deep,  rich  bor- 1 
ders  full  of  manure;  the  roots  had  gone  down,  j 
gross  watery  shoots  had  gone  up,  and  some  of  the 
trees  were  past  recovery.  My  first  move,  I  need 
not  tell  those  who  know  me,  was  lifting,  root-prun- 
ing, and  relaying  in  pure  loam  corrected  with  old 
lime  rubble.  The  best  of  them  recovered,  others 
were  destroyed  and  replaced  with  young  ones.  I 
then  commenced  a  system  of  extension  training, 
laying  in  just  enough  wood  for  the  succeeding  year, 
and  my  progress  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  was 
satisfactory.  All  my  trees  from  that  time  to  this 
(27  years)  have  been  pruned  in  the  autumn,  un- 
nailed  and  washed  in  January,  and  kept  away  from 
the  walls  until  the  swelling  buds  rendered  re-nailing 


and  spring  coping  completely  cured  them.  It  is 
now  too  late  for  a  correspondent,  "  C.  B."  (p.  539), 
who  does  not  give  a  single  clue  to  his  mode  of 
management,  to  do  more  than  pick  off  the  blistered 
leaves  as  they  appear,  but  he  may  keep  the  wood 
thin,  the  strongest  shoots  pinched  to  secure  an 
even  distribution  of  the  sap,  and  point  up  the 
borders  to  let  in  solar  heat.  Then,  provided  these 
remarks  meet  his  case,  experience  warrants  my  say- 
ing he  may  stop  the  disease  by  continuing  the 
treatment  I  have  briefly  penned  for  his  guidance. 
For  my  system  in  detail  I  must  refer  him  to  back 
numbers  "of  The  Gahden,  where,  under  the  head 
"  Hardy  Fruits,"  he  wiU  find  every  particular. 


MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE. 

But  for  one  or  two  failings,  this  remarkably  hand- 
some Grape  would  have  gradually  ousted  out  the 
ever  popular  Black  Hamburgh.  As  it  is,  we  rarely 
meet  with  it  in  quantity,  or  say  to  the  extent  of 
from  six  to  eight  rods  in  any  garden,  but  nearly 


View  of  the  south  front,  Fort  House,  Fife.     Engraved  for  The  Gardbn  from  a  photograph. 


years,  favourable  seasons  have  been  few,  and  yet 
blister  is  on  the  decline.  The  late  Mr.  R.  Thomson,  a 
hard  pruner,  thought  hand-picking  a  portion  of  the 
affected  leaves  and  protection  from  cold  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  remedy,  but  since  his  time  a  great 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  management  of  the 
roots  and  branches  of  Peach  trees,  and  it  is  to  this 
change,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  improvement  is 
due.  Blistering  or  curling  being  seldom  met  with 
under  glass,  we  have  convincing  proof  its  appear- 
ance on  open  walls  is  produced  by  cutting  draughts, 
by  cold  inert  borders,  into  which  the  badly  tended, 
sluggish  roots  are  allowed  to  descend,  and  the  in- 
judicious use  of  the  knife,  which  destroys  the 
balance  of  the  tree  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
few  gross  watery  shoots  which  never  ripen.  It  is 
always  most  troublesome  in  trying  changeable 
springs  when  the  heat  of  the  wall  fluctuates  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  roots  continue  in  a  slowly 
changing  cold  medium.  Later  on,  when  the  weather 
becomes  settled  and  the  borders  warmer,  it  mode- 


necessary.  To  one  wall  in  a  low  damp  part  of  the 
garden  I  apply  glass  copings,  to  another  on  a  higher 
level  broad  boards  for  checking  the  draught.  The 
roots  of  every  tree  are  examined,  shortened,  and  re- 
layed in  pure  loam  every  year  in  October,  and 
blister,  through  good  seasons  and  bad,  from  that 
time  has  disappeared.  The  copings,  I  ought  to  say, 
are  temporary,  and  are  taken  away,  to  let  in  summer 
rain  and  dew,  as  soon  as  danger  from  spring  frosts 
has  passed  away.  For  protection  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  herring  netting  are  suspended  from  the 
boards,  and  I  water  copiously  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. This  season,  although  the  spring  has  been 
swaUowed  up  by  the  winter,  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
curled  or  blistered  leaf,  and  the  fruit  on  every  tree 
has  required  endless  thinning.  Seven  years  pre- 
vious to  my  coming  to  Eastnor,  I  took  to  a  smaller 
collection  of  trees  in  a  humid  part  of  Ireland.  Their 
condition  was  equally  unsatisfactory,  but  complete 
lifting  and  replanting  in  well-drained  shallow 
borders  composed  of  pure  loam,  extension  training. 


every  cultivator  finds  a  place  for  one  or  two  Vines, 
and  does  his  best  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection. 

,  In  some  instances  the  only  difficulty  experienced  is 
in  colouring  the  berries  properly.  Others  succeed 
in  this  respect,  but  fail  to  prevent  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  berries  from  cracking,  which,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  misfor- 
tunes connected  with  Grape  growing.  If  the  variety 
was  of  comparatively  little  value,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  discuss  the  various  methods  of  culture 
adopted  with  more  or  less  success,  but  as  it  happens 
to  be  both  a  distinct  and,  when  in  good  condition, 
much  appreciated  variety,  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  what  I  am  about  to  mention.  Up  to  a  certain 
stage  no  variety  of  Grape  is  more  easily  grown. 
It   is   fairly   vigorous,   but   not   much   inclined   to 

'  grossness ;  the  wood  ripens  well,  and  plenty  of 
bunches  are  always  produced — at  least,  such  is  my 
experience.  The  berries  set  as  readily  as  those 
of  Black  Hamburghs,  swell  off  a  great  size,  the 
bunches  generally  being  of  good  shape,  loose,  ugly 
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shoulders  rarely  forming.  If  the  Vines  are  rooting 
in  a  border  formed  principally  of  rather  strong 
loam,  the  berries  are  usually  extra  large  and  colour 
readily,  sometimes  nearly  quite  up  to  the  footstalk; 
but  in  lighter  soils  a  much  greater  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  colouring  them  at  all  satisfactorily.  Un- 
less I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  failing  to^  colour 
properly  must  in  most  cases  be  connected  with  the 
measures  taken  to  prevent  cracking.  As  a  rule,  the 
latter  evil  is  anticipated,  or  the  attempt  is  made  to 
prevent  wholesale  cracking  by  withholding  water 
from  the  roots,  under  the  impression  it  is  an  excess 
of  moisture  that  causes  it.  A  drier  atmosphere  and 
a  good  circulation  of  air  are  also  kept  up  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  the  success  sometimes  attending 
this  treatment  naturally  leads  others  to  attribute 
their  failure  entirely  to  the  neglect  of  these  pre- 
cautionary measures.  What  further  tends  to 
strengthen  growers  in  the  belief  that  this  line  of 
treatment  is  the  only  reliable  one  is  the  fact  that 
the  Madresfield  Court,  of  all  Grapes,  appears  to  be 
least  affected  by  the  dryness  of  the  borders.  Others 
besides  myself  may  have  seen  it  pei-fectly  happy  in 
a  border  so  dry  as  to  most  injuriously  affect  Foster's 
Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  other  varieties 
contiguous,  these  flagging  badly  on  very  bright 
days.  I  do  not  say  many  growers  go  to  the  extreme 
length  of  long  withholding  water  from  the  borders 
of  a  mixed  house  of  Grapes  in  order  to  unduly 
favour  Madresfield  Court,  but  it  is  done  occasion- 
ally. The  wiser  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  believers 
in  the  drying-off  theory  would  be  to  completely 
isolate  this  variety,  either  by  jjlanting  at  one  end  of 
the  house  and  dividing  the  border,  or,  better  still, 
by  devoting  a  small  house  to  it.  The  borders  should 
also  be  inside  if  possible,  those  outside  being  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  cold  and  rain.  A.S, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  Vines  are  mixed  in 
with  other  varieties,  very  few  either  dare  or  care  to 
risk  spoiUng  the  latter  in  order  to  favour  Madres- 
field Court,  and  any  other  successful  method  of 
growing  would  be  welcomed  accordingly. 

In  Dorsetshire,  more  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dorchester,  there  are  several  good  Grape 
growers,  and  I  have  seen  both  Mrs.  Pince  and 
Madresfield  Courtvery  fine  in  thatdistrict.  At  Ilsing- 
ton  House,  Dorchester,  and  Froome,  Whitfield,  the 
bunches  of  the  latter  are  invariably  very  large, 
plenty  of  them  being  from  i  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  in  weight. 
The  Mnes  are  grown  in  mixed  houses,  and  are  found 
to  colourandkeep  as  well  as  those  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seedling.  On  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  liability  of  the  berries  to  crack,  I  was  assured 
the  percentage  requiring  timely  removal  was  no 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  sorts.  Mr. 
Powell,  the  gardener  at  Ilsington  House,  stated  he 
only  had  to  cut  out  about  six  berries,  and  Mr.  Biggs, 
at  Froome,  was  equally  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
Naturally,  I  at  once  attributed  their  success  to  the 
drying-off  process,  only  to  find  that  the  very  reverse 
is  the  case.  Instead  of  this  variety  requiring  less, 
they  hold  that  it  ought  to  receive  much  more  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  than  most  other  sorts,  and  they 
act  accordingly.  When  given  all  they  need  in  the 
shape  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  the  borders  never 
being  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry,  the  Vines  swell 
off  and  finish  their  crops  without  experiencing  a 
check  of  any  kind,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  berries 
are  less  liable  to  be  suddenly  affected  by  any 
c'lange  in  the  weather.  Those  prematurely  dried 
off  are  bound  to  receive  a  check,  the  skins  losing 
their  elasticity,  the  pulp  also  becoming  somewhat 
solidified.  'Then  if  the  border  is  watered,  or  a 
change  from  clear  and  dry  to  sunless  and  wet  wea- 
ther takes  place,  a  fresh  rush  of  sap  to  the  berries 
causes  them  to  burst  wholesale.  This  may  not  be 
quite  the  correct  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  if  my 
physiology  is  at  fault,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  those  who  adopt  the  plan  of  drying  off  very  fre- 
quently lose  a  great  number  of  berries,  while  my 
Dorchester  friends  can  point  to  very  different  re- 
sults. This  being  so,  it  behoves  others  besides  my- 
self to  give  their  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  it  it  does  not 
prevent  cracking  of  the  berries,  it  is  very  certain  it 
will  not  greatly  injure  the  Vines  of  other  sorts  root- 
ino-  in  the  same  border.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
better  prospect  of  the  berries  being  well  coloured 
rio^ht  up  to  the  footstalks,  drying  oif  at  the  roots 


being  almost  a  sure  jjreventive  of  perfect  finish. 
Madresfield  Court  forces  readily,  and  can  be  had 
nearly  or  quite  as  early  as  Black  Hamburgh,  but 
unle.ss  it  is  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  ripen,  it  will 
not  often  colour  well.  Give  it  plenty  of  time  and 
air,  and  it  will  ripen  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
many  think  possible.  W.  I. 


OUTDOOR  FIGS. 


"D.  T.  F.,"  in  The  Garden  (p.  306),  evidently  has 
not  honoured  me  by  reading  my  general  remarks 
upon  the  management  of  outdoor  Figs ;  if  lie  has, 
the  thread  has  slipped  his  memory,  and  I  venture 
to  think  he  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  condemn  my 
method  or  uphold  it.  Readers  who  have  followed 
me  now  for  some  years  will  endorse  the  statement 
that  I  am  not  a  coddler,  neither  do  I  neglect  my 
trees;  consequently  his  remarks  upon  a  civil  inquiry 
for  information  which  he  has  converted  into  a 
challenge  tall  short  of  the  mark  and  are  harmless.  In 
reply  to  his  question,  I  have  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  say  my  trees  (Brown  Turkey)  so  far  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  as  yet  the  figlets  have  not  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but  shortly  some  of  them  will,  as  they 
require  thinning.  But  then  the  weather  from  the 
20th  of  April  down  to  the  end  of  May  was 
extremely  dry,  and,  although  cold,  we  had  nothing 
like  a  killing  frost  to  touch  the  old  wood.  The  fig- 
lets  were  sate  enough,  for,  as  usual,  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  remove  the  winter  covering  before 
the  sap  got  into  motion.  Then  even  I  did  not  trust 
to  chance  or  look  on  with  folded  hands,  for  I  must 
remind  "  D.  T.  F."  that  I  sometimes  fuss  about  my 
walls  with  coping  boards  and  sheets  of  canvas, 
which  I  do  not  confine  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
but  ply  wherever  they  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  me. 
But,  protection.  Wliat  is  it  ?  where  does  its  use 
end  and  abuse  begin?  Protection,  I  venture  to  tell 
"  D.  T.  F."  at  the  onset,  with  me  is  not  coddling. 
It  he,  in  his  youth,  coddled  and  called  it  protec- 
tion, his  leap  from  a  prudent  course  to  a  let-alone 
system  is  by  no  means  surprising.  Unnailing  the 
shoots,  tying  them  in  bundles,  and  packing  them 
up  like  mummies  in  wheaten  straw  or  air-excluding 
matting  is  not  protection.  Lighter  covering,  even, 
put  on  in  the  autumn  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  sap  is  in  motion  and  the  young  fruit  is  swelling, 
is  not  protection  ;  it  is  murder  ;  and,  as  "  D.  T.  F." 
justlv  remarks,  the  mischief  follows  not  the  putting 
on,  but  the  taking  off  again.  My  idea  of  protection 
is  this  :  The  materials  should  be  light,  durable,  open 
to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  capable  of  drying 
quickly  after  snow  or  rain.  They  should  be  fixed 
firmly,  but  lightly,  not  so  much  to  prevent  severe 
frostfrom  entering  into  the  dormant  wood  at  the 
dead  of  winter  as  to  prevent  sudden  changes  when 
a  thaw  sets  in  and  it  is  coming  out  again.  Many 
people  use  Spruce  or  Yew  branches,  and  very  well 
they  answer,  but  the  best  material,  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  is  dry  Bracken,  to  which  "  D.  T.  F.,"  I 
believe,  does  not  object  for  protecting  Tea  Roses. 
This  I  have  used  tor  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  frost  whicli  will 
kill  a  Tea  Rose  may  cripple  a  Fig  tree,  I  fail  to 
catch  the  consistency  of  protecting  the  one  and 
neglecting  the  other.  Protection,  where  is  it  use- 
ful ?  Figs  from  the  time  they  were  introduced 
down  to  the  present  day  have  been  liable  to  be 
killed  to  the  ground,  frequently  in  the  midlands, 
occasionally  on  the  seaboard.  Growers  in  any  of 
the  maritime  counties,  also  south  of  London,  may 
adopt  the  let-alone  system,  as  Nature,  in  nine  out  of 
ten  places,  manages  better  without  than  with  the 
aid  of  man.  In  some  few  spots  away  from  sea 
influence  trees  tliat  have  never  been  pestered  with 
shelter  do  well,  but  these  isolated  oases  do  not 
justify  the  writer  of  a  calendar  in  saying  the  Fig  is 
perfectly  hardy ;  all  the  grower  has  to  do  is  to  put 
in  a  tree  and  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  His 
duty,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  remind  growers  living  in 
unfavourable  localities  of  their  danger.  Those  who 
are  sate  may  pass  on,  as  they  do  not  need  the  warn- 
ing. Inland,  then,  the  cautious  man  should  use 
Fern  fronds,  not  to  prevent  winter  frost  from  getting 
in,  tor  that  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  unnecessary, 
but  to  ensure  a  dry,  even  temperature  when  it  is 


coming  out  again.  Then,  for  keeping  the  covering 
dry,  broad  coping  boards  are  a  host  in  themselves, 
as  they  throw  off  much  snow  and  rain,  and  carry 
the  sheets  of  canvas  or  Ashing  nets,  which  I  use 
and  recommend,  from  the  time  the  dormant  figlets 
are  unterned  until  danger  from  spring  frosts  has 
passed  away.  I  do  not  request  anyone  to  follow 
in  my  footsteps.  I  do  not  ridicule  those  who  differ 
with  me.  I  merely  preach  what  I  practise,  and 
having  been  fairly  successful  with  Figs,  as  well  as 
other  fruit,  I  leave  readers  of  The  Gakden  to 
accept  or  reject  matter  which  may  or  may  not  suit 
them.  W.  Coleman. 


Strawberry  plants  as  biennials. — Generally, 
forced  Strawberry  plants  are  so  treated  because  of  the 
large  number  of  plants  grown,  but  a  small  number 
are  planted  out  to  form  permanent  beds.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  invariably  treat  outdoor  Straw- 
berries as  perennials,  and  although  they  are 
assumed  to  have  a  limit  to  useful  endurance,  yet 
they  will  endure  if  left  indefinitely.  But  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  may  not  treat  outdoor  Straw- 
berries as  biennials,  planting  them  thickly,  as 
advised  by  others.  I  have  in  past  years  taken  fine 
crops  from  plants  so  treated,  and  then  have  dug 
them  in  to  make  room  for  something  else.  Several 
hundreds  of  stout,  early  runners  dibbled  into  4-feet 
beds  thickly  will  give,  the  following  spring,  a  re- 
markably fine  lot  of  fruit  with  the  least  possible 
trouble,  for  mulching  is  not  desirable  and  top- 
dressings  are  not  required.  An  arrangement  of 
this  kind  would  be  very  acceptable  for  small 
gardens,  and  if  the  plants  were  dug  in  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered.  Broccoli  would 
follow  admirably  as  an  after  crop.  One  hundred 
plants  in  a,  row  specially  planted,  and  having  the 
flowers  pinched  out,  would  suffice  to  give  runners 
for  the  ensuing  season.  I  recently  saw  a  lot  of 
plants  lifted  from  a  bed  of  this  description  in  the 
montli  of  March,  and  planted  a  foot  apart  each  way  in 
frames  moderately  close  to  the  glass,  which  had  pro- 
duced so  much  bloom,  that  one-half  of  it  had  been 
thinned  out.  A  really  fine  crop  of  fruit  was  taken 
from  the  plants  in  succession  to  those  in  pots. — 
A.  D. 

Strawberry  beds. — It  is  now  being  realised 
how  much  hardier  and  more  prolific  young  Straw- 
berry plants  are  than  old  ones.  We  have,  for  several 
years,  grown  beds  of  runners  on  two  different 
systems,  a  few  remarks  upon  which  may  prove 
serviceable.  It  is  customary  here  to  plant  a  row 
on  each  side  of  a  bed  5  feet  wide,  and  from 
the  space  between  the  rows  runners  are  taken. 
Those  layered  after  the  first  two  or  three  batches 
have  been  removed  are  allowed  to  remain,  care 
being  taken  that  they  are  not  crowded,  and  a  most 
prolific  crop  will  result  the  following  summer. 
There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages  in  this 
system.  The  first  is  the  uselessness  of  the  bed  after 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  for  if  left  until  another 
year  the  growth  of  the  plants  blocks  out  the  light 
and  air  necessary  for  the  ripening  of  a  second  crop. 
When  layered  close  even  the  first  crop  will  be 
greatly  deficient  in  colour  and  flavour.  Dry  seasons 
will  likewise  do  much  mischief  to  a  bed,  the  ground 
being  so  thickly  matted  with  roots,  and  water- 
ing in  such  cases  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
leaves  and  destroy  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Great 
exhaustion,  too,  of  the  soil  follows  a  bed  of  this 
description,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
that  the  bed  should  be  destroyed  after  the  first 
year.  However,  judgment  exercised  in  the  layer- 
ing, followed  by  good  cultivation,  will  seldom  fail 
to  yield  one  magnificent  crop.  The  other  method 
is  simply  a  transplanting  of  the  runners  to  a  3-feet, 
4-feet,  or  5-feet  bed  in  rows  from  1  foot  to  1^-  feet 
apart,  the  plants  being  placed  U  inches  from  each 
other.  The  outsides  of  the  bed  must  be  well 
littered  with  straw  ;  the  trusses  inside  will  be  held 
up  by  the  foliage.  A  light  mulch,  however,  previous 
to  blooming  is  helpful,  more  especially  in  the  wide 
rows.  In  the  second  year  every  alternate  row 
should  be  removed  and  the  space  dug  and  mulched. 
It  may  be  also  better  with  the  more  vigorous  kinds 
to  remove  every  alternate  plant,  and  so  give  ample 
room  for  the  development  of  the  crowns.    We  have 
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had  some  of  the  fmest  fruits,  and  also  some  of  the 
earliest,  from  beds  treated  in  this  manner. — J. 
LOVEL,  Drijiichl. 


THINNING  APPLES. 
Although  the  thinning  of  Apples  is  not  gene- 
rally practised,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
just  as  much  benefited  by  the  operation  as  any 
other  crop,  and  will  repay  the  extra  labour  involved, 
just  as  well  as  Grapes,  Peaches,  or  any  of  what  are 
termed  choice  fruits.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
thinning  by  hand  of  large  orchard  trees  will  ever  be 
generally  practised,  but  I  consider  it  advisable  to 
go  over  all  dwarf  or  trained  trees  just  after  the 
flowers  fade,  and  thin  out  the  bunches  to  one,  two, 
or  three  of  the  best  fruits,  according  to  strength  of 
tree  or  the  size  the  variety  attains,  as  half  the 
number  of  Warner's  King  will  tax  the  energies  of 
the  tree  to  swell  them  out  to  full  size  more  than 
double  the  number  of  Golden  Pippins,  or  any  of 
the  small  dessert  kinds.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  a  great  advantage  in  removing  the  old  blossoms, 
as  they  harbour  grubs  that  eat  into  the  young  fruits, 
which,  once  blemished,  never  grow  into  fine  clear 
specimens.  There  is  generally  plenty  of  small 
common  Apples  to  be  had  at  low  prices,  but  what 
growers  want  to  obtain  is  a  fine  sample  that  is  lit 
to  be  sold  at  so  much  each  or  per  dozen.  The 
demand  is  for  large  culinary  Apples  for  baking 
whole  and  various  other  purposes.  One  of 
the  kinds  that  is  in  great  request  is  Lord 
Suffield.  It  is  such  a  fine  cropper  that  it  needs 
thinning  out  early,  and  then  it  attains  a  large  size, 
and  no  Apple  that  I  know  of  pays  better  as  an  early 
variety.  Then  there  are  such  varieties  as  Winter 
Hawthornden,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Rib.ston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,and  many  other 
popular  sorts  that  are  grown  in  quantity  for  market 
that  pay  far  better  than  Grapes  do  now-a-days  for 
any  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  on  them.  Any- 
one making  a  speciality  of  some  of  these  leading 
kinds  woulil  never  regret  any  outlay  to  produce 
the  best  samples  that  could  be  had.  They  must  be 
grown  on  some  kindof  dwarf  tree,  and  the  finest  I  have 
ever  met  with  have  been  grown  on  cordons,  and  many 
Peach,  Plum,  and  other  fruit  trees  that  do  not  yield 
satisfactory  returns  would,  if  rooted  up  and  replaced 
with  good  Apple  trees  trained  and  carefully  attended 
to,  yield  not  only  regular,  but  far  more  profitable 
crops.  It  is  thought  by  many  useless  to  plant 
Apples  on  walls  because  they  can  be  grown  in  the 
extreme  north  of  these  islands  ;  but  if  the  question 
is  profit,  it  matters  little  what  the  crop  is.  And 
in  the  extreme  south  I  have  seen  Apple  trees  on 
walls,  year  after  year,  never  fail  to  yield  a  crop  that 
for  value  was  equal  to  that  of  any  other  wall  trees  in 
the  garden;  and  if  one  cannot  devote  walls  to  their 
cultivation,  he  can  at  least  give  the  requisite  culture 
to  ensure  fine  crops.  J.  Groom. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Chereies. 
Early  houses  in  which  ripe  fruit  is  still  hanging 
cannot  be  kept  too  cool  and  airy ;  also  they  must  be 
kept  dry,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  will  conduce  to 
premature  shrivelling.  When  the  trellis  is  com- 
pletely furnished  with  foliage,  the  best  of  all  shad- 
ing, and  the  floors  are  kept  cool  and  moist  by  daily 
sprinkling,  the  most  tender  varieties  will  keep  for  a 
long  time ;  but  where  the  leaves  are  thinly  placed,  a 
sheet  of  canvas  drawn  over  the  roof  will  now  be  found 
necessary.  Some  Cherry  forcers  allow  this  shade  to 
remain  night  and  day,  but,  provided  each  end  of 
the  house  can  be  reached,  shade  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining  should  be  removed,  otherwise  the  foliage 
becomes  tender  and  often  ripens  prematurely. 
Birds,  of  course,  must  be  kept  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance by  means  of  strong  netting ;  the  roots  must 
be  kept  evenly  moist  beneath  the  mulching,  and 
the  foliage  as  the  trees  are  cleared  free  from  in- 
sects by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  syringe.  As  early- 
forced  trees  are  more  likely  to  get  too  forward  than 
otherwise,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  glass  over 
them  after  the  latest  sorts  are  gathered ;  therefore, 
provided  the  lights  are  portable,  their  removal  will 


tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  foliage  by  the  aid  of 
rain  and  dew  through  the  most  trying  part  of  the 
summer.  On  the  same  grounds,  pot  trees,  unless 
they  require  a  shift,  when  retention  for  a  time  may 
be  necessary,  will  do  best  plunged  to  their  rims  and 
well  mulched  on  an  open  border.  The  pots  being 
very  full  of  roots,  they  will  take  liberal  supplies 
of  water,  as  the  heaviest  summer  rains  rarely  pass 
through  the  leaf-shaded  balls,  and  the  garden  en- 
gine, after  a  hot  day,  will  cleanse  and  refresh  the 
foliage. 

Late  limtsex,  containing  the  best  of  the  Bigar- 
reaus,  need  not  be  closed  through  the  night,  neither 
need  much,  if  any,  shade  be  used,  as  this  valuable 
section  cannot  be  properly  coloured  without  the 
assistance  of  sun-lieat  and  an  abundance  of  light. 
When  properly  finished,  the  damping,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  early  house,  must  be  repeated  on  a 
more  liberal  scale,  and  more  air,  if  possible,  will  be 
found  a  telling  factor,  always  provided  the  rain  does 
not  enter  through  the  open  roof-ventilators.  This 
family  of  Cherries  are  a  host  in  themselves,  but 
unfortunately,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  they  are 
rarely  met  with  in  perfection  on  open  walls,  and 
when  they  <lo  ripen,  wet,  sudden  changes,  birds  and 
insects  rapidly  destroy  or  reduce  their  numbers. 
In  low,  cold,  and  damp  districts  their  culture  is 
more  trying  and  precarious  than  that  of  Peaches, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
glass  is  not  devoted  to  them.  A  light,  airy  house, 
of  the  plainest  build,  is  all  that  is  needed,  and 
although  a  han<lful  of  fuel  is  a  saving  agent  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower,  not  so  much  from  frost  as 
from  damp,  excellent  fruit  can  be  grown  in  eight 
seasons  out  of  ten  without  it. 

Plums. 

Trees  in  pots  now  swelling  off  full  crops  of  fruit 
will  take  fretjuent  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  and 
good  top-dressings  of  a  rich  calcareous  nature.  Well 
rotted  manure,  treed  from  worms  by  a  dash  of  soot, 
forces  a  vigorous  growth  of  wood  and  foliage,  but 
the  finest  and  best  fniit  is  produced  by  stiff  loam, 
fine  lime  rubble,  and  bone-dust.  This  we  lay  loosely 
on  the  surface,  wash  in  with  liquid,  and  rejilenish 
as  soon  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface.  In 
course  of  time  the  dressing  rises  above  the  rims  of 
the  pots,  but  this  difficulty  is  met  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  narrow  hoops  of  zinc  or  lead,  some  3  inches 
in  depth,  to  facilitate  our  giving  abundant  supplies 
of  water.  The  sudden  change  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer will  necessitate  a  most  vigorous  use  of  the 
syringe — the  first  time,  as  soon  as  the  doors  are 
opened,  the  second,  after  the  trees  have  been 
watered,  and  the  ventilators  closed  for  the  even- 
ing. The  Plum,  like  the  Peach,  being  so  easily 
marred  by  impure  water,  constant  attention  to 
the  selection  of  this  element  is  imperative.  That 
which  falls  from  the  clouds,  of  course,  is  best  for 
the  trees  and  the  fruit,  as  it  can  be  used  until  the 
Plums  begin  to  colour.  This  stage  reached,  an  abun- 
danceof  atmospheric  moisture,produced  by  damping 
the  floors,  walls,  and  stems,  will  ensure  perfect 
bloom,  and  keep  the  foliage  free  from  spider.  If 
any  of  the  earliest  trees  have  missed  fruiting,  they 
will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  being 
passed  through  the  cold  house  to  the  open  air, 
where  they  will  set  and  ripen  their  buds  in  time  for 
next  year's  forcing,  whilst  those  left  will  get  more 
light  "and  air— important  factors  in  Plum  forcing. 

Late  sorts,  including  Golden  Drop,  the  Impera- 
trices,  and  Rivers'  Late,  a  variety  not  half  enough 
grown,  in  succession  houses  will  now  be  forward 
enough  for  the  final  thinning.  Quality  being  pre- 
ferable to  quantity,  the  Grape  scissors  must  be 
freely  used,  also  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  full  size 
cannot  be  obtained  where  the  trees  are  allowed  to 
run  into  strong  laterals.  Once  thinned  and  swelling 
freely,  the  latest  sorts  do  not  require  fire  or  hard 
forcing  with  solar  heat,  but  thrive  best  under  a 
liberal  circulation  of  fresh  air  from  early  morning 
until  the  time  arrives  for  the  evening  syringing. 

Meloks. 
Plants  in  all  situations  and  stages  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fire-heat  are  now  making  a  maximum  of 
growth,  and  show,  by  their  deep  green,  leathery 
foliage  and  highly  coloured  fruit  how  they  revel  in 


bright  unclouded  sunshine.  Where  the  fruit  is 
passing  through  the  setting  stage,  an  abundance  of 
air  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  will  produce 
safe  and  favourable  conditions,  always  provided  the 
bottom  heat  is  satisfactory.  Good  Melons,  no  doubt, 
are  often  grown  upon  a  low  bottom  heat ;  but  time  is 
money,  and  one  bright  period  does  not  make  a  bril- 
liant summer  ;  therefore,  a  root  temperature  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  air  must  be  maintained 
by  the  renovation  of  the  fermenting  material  in 
preference  to  dry  and  more  costly  fire-heat.  Where 
the  pot  .system  is  still  in  favour,  fresh,  free,  and 
vigorous  plants  should  always  be  coming  on  for 
filling  up  the  compartments  as  they  become  vacant. 
A  two-light  frame  resting  on  a  manure  bed  is  the 
best  of  all  nurseries,  as  clean,  stocky  plants  in  these 
can  be  raised  in  endless  quantity.  A  few  seeds 
sown  every  week  singly  in  pots,  or,  better  still,  on 
small  squares  of  turf,  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  disappointment  which  follows  the  use  of  plants 
that  are  drawn,  pot-bound,  or  touched  with  spider. 
Extension  training  is  a  system  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  Melon  growers  who  have  good-sized  houses.  I 
once  saw  the  Melons  grown  in  this  way  at  Longleat, 
and  certainly  they  were  magnificent.  Mr.  Pratt,  I 
gather,  follows  in  his  predecessor's  foot.steps,  and 
worthily  he  wears  his  mantle. 

Frames. — It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  put  out  strong 
plants  in  pits  and  frames  where  the  grower  is  solely 
dependent  upon  manure  for  top  and  bottom-heat. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  gardens  in  which  frame  cul- 
ture is  not  attempted  until  after  forced  vegetables 
and  bedding  plants  are  disposed  of.  Old  beds  con- 
taining some  latent  heat  may  be  revived  by  turning 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  fermenting  mate- 
rial both  inside  and  to  the  external  linings.  The 
soil  for  frame  Melons  should  be  sound,  mellow,  cal- 
careous loam  that  will  grow  good  Strawberries  or 
Roses — not  loo  rich,  but  good  enough  to  produce 
healthy  plants  without  the  aid  of  manure.  Lime 
rubble  or  burnt  earth,  however,  may  be  added  ;  the 
first  to  all  soils  ;  the  latter  to  stiff  or  poorer  loam  of 
a  clayey  nature.  If  the  compost  at  this  season  is 
spread  out  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  the  hills  or 
ridges  may  be  made  and  planted  almost  imme- 
diately, but  this  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  plants,  which  should  grow  from  the  seed  to  the 
fniit  without  undergoing  a  single  check.  It  is  well 
to  raise  the  stems  a  little  above  the  general  level  of 
the  hills;  and  whilst  keeping  the  plants  well  up  to 
the  glass,  they  should  have  room  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  foliage  without  touching  it.  When 
stopped,  and  the  young  vines  (two  to  four  from 
each  plant)  are  growing  freely,  airing  should  keep 
the  temperature  at  or  about  85°  under  bright  sun, 
which  cannot  be  too  hot  for  Melons  ;  and  nights 
being  cold,  early  closing  with  the  tepid  bath  should 
be  finished  in  time  for  the  afternoon  heat  to  range 
from  95°  to  90°.  When  growing  plants  are  shut 
up  with  a  frame  well  filled  with  vapour,  there  is  no 
fear  of  scalding,  although  the  temperature  touch 
100",  but  under  this  high  pressure  night  chills  must 
be  guarded  against  by  early  covering.  The  small 
volume  of  heated  air  passes  quickly  away  after  the 
sun  leaves  the  glass,  but  the  days  being  very  hot,  this 
important  operation  of  early  covering  is  often  ne- 
glected. When  new  beds  are  made  up  for  late 
Melons,  It  is  a  good  plan  to  economise  material  by 
building  upon  a  double  row  of  fagots,  as  there  is  then 
less  danger  of  delay  or  burning  ;  whilst  the  hollow 
nature  of  the  base  Is  favourable  to  an  under-current 
of  heat  when  the  linings  are  renovated. 

Cucumbers. 
These  in  frames,  like  Melons,  require  a  free,  but 
not  over-rich  soil,  a  steady  bottom-heat,  plenty  of 
tepid  water,  and  the  early  afternoon  bath  with 
strong  sun  to  ensure  a  quick  growth  during  the 
hours  of  declining  daylight.  Frame  Cucumbers 
require  stopping  and  regulating  three  times  a  week 
and  keeping  evenly  balanced  with  foliage.  The 
best  time  to  dress  the  plants  is  the  half  hour  pre- 
ceding closing,  as  one  exposure  will  then  suffice  for 
this  work  and  the  overhead  watering.  In  course  of 
time  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  over  a  few  lights  of 
plants,  and  peg  down  at  the  joints  a  few  of  the 
leading  shoots  to  induce  the  formation  of  fresh 
rootlets.     When  trimmed  and  pegged,  a  light  top- 
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dressing  of  fresh  maidea  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  Um 
rabble  will  give  them  a  new  lease,  and  the  plant 
will  go  on  bearing  until  the  remainder,  so  treated  in 
their  turn,  come  into  bearing. 

Cacumhers  in  heated  houses  just  now  are  growing 
and  fruiting  freely  under  the  influence  of  solar  heat 
by  day,  and  a  gentle  circulation  on  the  pipes  through 
the  night.  Of  tepid  water  the  roots  will  take  an 
enormous  quantity,  and  if  one  so  wills  it,  the  Vines 
will  luxuriate  in  a  close  house  filled  with  vapour 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  brightest  sunshine.  I  do 
not,  however,  adopt  this  plan,  and  although  I  never 
shade,  I  ventilate  moderately  through  the  early 
part  of  the  day  and  close  about  3  p.m.  with  moisture 
on  the  hottest  afternoons.  By  adopting  this  method 
and  pinching  at  the  joint  beyond  the  show,  the 
growth  does  not  become  lanky  and  untidy,  insects 
do  not  make  headway,  and  the  fruit  is  straight  and 
never  bitter.  A  very  common  mistake  in  house 
culture  is  close  planting  and  crowded  training ;  the 
plants  go  on  well  for  a  time,  but  soon  become  de- 
bilitated by  the  knife  and  get  out  of  health  and 
order.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  turn  out  a 
single  plant  where  it  can  have  an  unlimited  leaf-run 
and  he  will  soon  find  how  fruitful  it  is,  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  easily  managed.  To  those  who 
are  s\ifEering  from  overcrowding,  I  venture  to  say, 
cut  out  every  alternate  plant,  when  those  left  wiU 
give  less  trouble,  produce  finer  fruit,  and  more  of 
it.  Extension-trained  Cucumbers  require  a  liberal 
root-run,  not  in  a  rich,  declining  bed  of  leaf-mould, 
but  in  sound,  well-drained  loam,  through  which  the 
liquid  passes  quickly.  Of  this  the  roots  take  large 
quantities  and  follow  it  through  the  drainage, 
always  provided  it  cannot  remain  to  become  stag- 
nant. Top-dressing,  little  and  often,  in  like  manner 
must  be  liberal.  The  best  material  I  have  used  is 
rough,  turfy  loam  and  old  lime  rubble ;  indeed,  the 
latter,  I  believe  alone,  well  fed  with  warm  liquid, 
would  grow  the  plants  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
worms — the  great  bane  where  manure  is  used — 
would  never  enter  it. 

Peaches. 
By  this  time  many  early  houses  will  have  been 
cleared  of  the  fruit,  and  having  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer  before  them,  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment must  be  devoted  to  the  trees.  When  with  the 
hose  or  garden  engine  the  trees  have  been  thoroughly 
.  cleansed  and  the  roots  properly  moistened,  all  shoots 
that  have  performed  their  allotted  work  must  be 
cut  out  to  let  in  light  and  air,  without  which  the 
foliage  will  ripen  prematurely,  and  the  hard,  brown 
wood  studded  with  bright  flower-buds  will  be  re- 
presented by  pale  green  shoots  sparsely  furnished 
and  greatly  elongated.  The  worst  enemy  is  red 
spider,  which  attacks  the  upper  as  well  as  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing, but  a  few  thorough  washings  with  pure  water 
will  break  up  its  stronghold,  and  continuous  syring- 
ing late  in  the  evening  whilst  keeping  the  foliage 
cool  will  prevent  its  reappearance.  Old  trees  from 
which  heavy  crops  have  been  gathered  will  most 
likely  require  gentle  stimulants  in  the  form  of 
manure  mulches  and  diluted  liquid,  but  feeding 
must  not  be  carried  to  excess,  otherwise  a  persistent 
growth  of  lateral  will  be  found  troublesome,  if  not 
injurious,  when  they  should  be  resting.  Although 
all  early  Peacli  houses  should  have  movable  roofs, 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  stripping  should  not  be 
thought  of  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe;  then, 
provided  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  lights  may  be  taken  in  for  repairs  and 
painting.  Meantime,  the  lights  must  be  run  up  and 
down  to  their  fullest  extent,  not  only  to  ensure  a 
full  current  of  air,  but  also  to  give  the  foliage  the 
benefit  of  dew  and  rain. 

Stiocemio?!,  houses. — The  weather  since  June  set  in 
has  been  almost  too  hot  and  forcing,  but  where 
ventilation  is  on  a  liberal  scale  the  fruit  has  coloured 
perfectly,  and  fire-heat,  of  which  they  have  had 
more  than  enough,  has  been  dispensed  with. 
Plenty  of  water  above  and  below  and  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  are  the  principal  elements,  as  size  xnd 
flavour  cannot  be  secured  without  their  aid,  and 
colour  depends  upon  the  elevation  of  the  fruit  to 
the  light.  Lately  we  have  thrown  the  lights  com- 
pletely off  our  colouring  Peaches  for  a  few  hours 


during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  then  the 
thermometer  beneath  the  foliage  has  stood  above 
80°.  Nights,  however,  have  been  cold,  often  show- 
ing a  fall  of  40" ;  therefore,  the  better  to  dispense 
with  fires  and  ensure  full  size,  we  have  closed 
pretty  early  with  sun-heat  and  moisture.  If  young 
trees  are  still  growing  freely,  they  should  be  tied  in 
as  the  shoots  extend,  stopping  only  being  resorted 
to  where  the  strongest  are  taking  the  lead  or  have 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  trellis.  If  likely  to 
become  crowded,  many  of  the  minor  shoots  which 
will  be  cut  out  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  may  be 
pinched  a  few  inches  in  advance,  for  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  increasing  its  size  and  letting  in  light 
and  air. 

Zate  houses  may  now  receive  the  final  thinning, 
the  crop  being  regulated  by  the  vigour  of  the  trees. 
The  strongest,  however,  should  not  be  over-loaded, 
as  the  ordeal  of  stoning  is  still  before  them,  and  it 
is  better  to  secure  a  moderate  crop  every  year  than 
to  enervate  the  trees  with  inferior  quality  and 
suffer  for  it  in  the  future.  Growth  being  un- 
usually rapid,  the  tying  and  regulating  of  the  shoots, 
especially  of  the  strongest,  must  receive  frequent 
attention.  The  trees  having  been  freely  disbudded 
to  a  suflicient  number  of  shoots,  tying  in  is  a  simple 
operation,  as  there  is  no  difliculty  in  finding  a  place 
for  every  growth,  but  when  young  hands  have  to 
follow  an  inexperienced  disbudder,  the  work  be- 
comes tedious  and  the  trees  suffer.  If  this  hot,  dry 
weather  continues,  more  mulching  followed  by 
copious  watering  will  tell  in  the  right  direction 
upon  external  borders,  and  those  inside  will  take  a 
flooding  every  ten  days.  Where  very  late  fruit  from 
this  structure  is  wanted,  now  is  the  best  time  to 
retard  by  abundant  ventilation,  which  in  many  ways 
answers  better  than  shading  later  on.  In  the  first 
place,  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  short-jointed  set  of  shoots,  which 
invariably  ripen  well.  In  the  second,  high  colour 
and  flavour  are  ensured  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  when  solar  heat  is  declining;  and  last,  but  not 
least  important,  a  glut  of  shaded  overripe  fruit  is 
avoided.  W.  C. 

Flower  Garden. 


BEAR'S-EAR  sanicle. 

(CORTUSA    MATTHIOLI.) 

From  the  old  garden  type,  well  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut,  to  the  larger  Himalayan  variety 
of  tills  plant,  the  improvement    is   very  wou- 


Bc.ar's  ear  Sanicle  (Cortusa  Mattliioli). 

derful.  There  are  several  intermediate  forms 
which  we  have  seen  in  cultivation  lately.  C.  M. 
var.  grandiflora  is  a  large-flowered  form  sent  out 
a  few  years  ago,  we  believe,  by  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  and  is  now  a  general 
favourite  ;  it  is  really  a  most  handsome  flower  at 
this  season  when  well  grown ;  the  leaves  resemble 
tlie  old  form,  as  also  do  the  flowers  in  colour, 
but  thoy  are  twice  the  size,  and  very  pretty  when 
seen  in  a  mass.  Another  form  from  the  Hima- 
layas has  flowers  even  larger  and  paler  than 
those  of  C.  M.  grandiflora,  and  the  leaves,  in- 


stead of  being  shiny  and  almost  devoid  of  hairs, 
are  quite  soft  and  velvety.  A  very  dwarf  form 
also  comes  from  the  above  locality,  with  nume- 
rous flowers  on  a  short  stalk,  almost  identical 
in  colour  with  the  old  double  P;eony.  It  seems 
to  be  the  rarest  of  all.  As  seed  ripens  freely,  I 
find  the  best  way  to  treat  these  plants  is  as 
biennials.  K. 


Double  Wallflowers. — I  have  now  in  flower 
three  forms  of  the  old-fashioned  double  Wallflowers 
— not  the  large,  ungainly  double  German  varieties 
Two  of  these  are  yellow  and  one  dark.  Of  the  yel- 
lows, one,  the  earliest  to  flower,  is  quite  pure  in 
colour,  buds  and  flowers  alike  being  destitute  of 
any  dark  stains  whatever.  The  other  yellow  is  later 
in  flowering;  the  buds  are  dark  until  the  flowers 
expand  fully.  They  are  bright  yellow,  large  and 
full,  and  form  massive  spikes.  Of  this  I  have  a  dark 
counterpart,  the  same  in  all  respects,  but  the 
flowers  are  dark,  and  not  so  black  as  they  are  in  the 
case  of  the  old  double  black,  which  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  early  pure  yellow,  only  varying  in  colour. 
The  old  dark  I  have  unfortunately  lost.  How  many 
varieties  of  the  old  type  of  double  Wallflower  are 
there  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  the  free-flowering  forms 
that  are  met  with  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  They 
possess  one  excellent  quality — they  last  a  long  time 
in  flower.  I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  cuttings  of 
either  of  these  for  the  old  double  black  which  I  have 
lost.— R.  D. 

Bromptou  and  other  Stocks. — In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  a  few  of  the  mnter  Stocks 
here  and  there  have  stood  very  well,  and  notably 
the  robust,  bushy  Queens,  the  hardiest  strain  of 
Stocks  we  have.  I  meet  with  plants  here  and  there 
in  cottage  gardens  of  the  white  and  purple  kindSj 
but  the  scarlet  seems  to  be  rarer,  perhaps  because 
more  tender,  or  perhaps  the  Stock  is  less  common 
in  this  locality.  These  bushy  branching  Stocks  are 
very  sweet,  very  free  flowering,  and  furnish  ample 
material  for  cutting,  if  it  is  desired.  The  only 
Brompton  Stocks  I  have  now  were  kept  in  pots  in  a 
cool  house  during  the  winter.  The  plan  gives  much 
trouble,  and  can  hardly  pay,  as  the  plants  must  be 
kept  in  -i.V-iu.potsatleast.andin  these  they  get  some- 
what root-bound  before  it  is  safe  to  turn  them  out. 
I  had  sent  me  a  small  packet  of  seed,  said  to  be  of  a 
very  fine  strain,  and  through  that,  out  of  the  couple 
of  dozen  or  so  of  plants  I  had,  was  enabled  to  find 
that  there  is  an  inferior  strain  of  so-called  Bromp- 
ton Stocks  in  commerce ;  hence  the  appellation  of 
Giant  to  the  large-flowered  strains.  The  inferior 
strain  produces  flowers  pale  of  hue,  and  are  chiefly 
produced  on  side  stems,  there  being  no  really  good 
spike.  I  rather  think  it  is  the  Emperor  of  the  Con- 
tinent which  is  thus  sold  for  the  scarlet  Brompton, 
and  a  very  poor  substitute  it  is.  I  hope  we  niay 
have  some  milder  winters,  that  we  can  again  enjoy 
in  all  their  grand  beauty  fine  scarlet  and  white 
Brompton  Stocks. — A.  D. 

Verbenas  and  Calceolarias. — To  judge  from 
the  instructions  on  the  summer  preparation  of 
beds  for  the  above  flowers  occasionally  given 
in  the  weekly  papers,  the  idea  still  seems  to 
prevail  that  they  require  plenty  of  manure.  Is  the 
poor  appearance  and  gradual  decline  in  public 
favour  of  both  Verbena  and  Calceolaria,  that  have 
come  about  within  the  last  few  years,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  above  instructions  still 
find  favour  with  cultivators  ?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  raw 
manure  dug  into  the  beds  immediately  before 
planting  is  highly  injurious  to  them,  and  I  can  well 
remember  repeated  failures  with  the  Calceolaria  in 
an  otherwise  perfect  garden,  where  the  manure  and 
firm  planting  were  essential  features  in  its  manage- 
ment. So  far  as  A'orbenas  are  concerned,  I  have 
always  found  them  do  best  in  a  sandy  loam,  and 
where  this  is  not  natural  to  the  flower  garden  the 
desired  end  can  be  attained  by  working  into  the 
beds  at  planting  time  a  good  dressing,  say  2  inches 
or  :i  inches  in  thickness,  of  road  scrapings,  obtained 
from  a  heap  that  has  been  turned  once  or  twice, 
and  if  good  sturdy  plants  are  turned  out  in  this 
compost   the   beds   will   be   quickly   covered    and 
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bright  with  colour.  One  particular  point  to  be 
observed  in  the  spring  management  of  'N'erbenas  is 
that  they  should  be  kept  growing  until  wanted  for 
the  flower  garden.  If  struck  early  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  cutting  pots  until  the  end  of  May  the 
plants  are  crippled,  and  will  not  establish  them- 
selves in  their  summer  quarters  \mtil  the  season  is 
well  advanced.  I  generally  strike  them  about  the 
last  week  in  March,  shift  the  pots  into  a  cool  frame 
for  a  week  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  and 
then  plant  them  out  in  pits  that  have  been  used  for 
forcing  Potatoes.  With  this  treatment  they  make 
nice  plants  by  the  end  of  May,  come  up  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  and  do  not  feel  the  removal.  AVith 
respect  to  Calceolarias,  I  have  found  a  mixture  of 
leaf-soil  and  road  sand  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  a  capital  compost  to  work  into  any  beds  that 
are  to  be  occupied  with  these  flowers,  the  natural  soil 
being  removed  either  in  large  or  small  quantities  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  They  may  be  planted 
firmly  in  this  compost,  and  a  slight  treading 
given  to  the  beds  when  the  planting  is  finished. — 
E.  BUREELL. 


RAISING  ALPINE  RANUNCULI  FROM  SEED. 

These  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  strong  speci- 
mens obtained  in  a  short  time  by  a  most  simple, 
though  perhaps  a  little  unusual  process.  I  am  now 
referring  to  such  kinds  as  Ranunc\dus  anemonoides, 
parnassifolius,  amplexicaulis,  glacialis,  montanus, 
magellensis,  alpestris,  Traunfellneri,  and  gramineus. 
It  is  just  a  year  since  I  sowed  the  seeds,  and  the 
plants  are  now  neat  little  tufts,  some  of  which  for 
further  increase  I  have  just  been  dividing.  The 
plan  is  to  take  the  whole  head  of  seeds  just  as  the 
neck  of  the  flower-stalk  begins  to  turn  brown : 
about  this  time  many  will  be  nearly  ready.  The 
seeds  may  appear  rather  green,  but  it  they  are 
otherwise  good,  no  matter.  Set  the  whole  heads 
just  as  you  cut  them  from  the  stalks,  and  in  the 
same  position  as  when  on  the  plant.  Cover  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  in  grit,  peat,  and  loam  : 
plunge  the  seed  pots  to  half  their  depth  in  ashes  in 
the  full  sun,  and  do  not  water  them.  The  results, 
according  to  my  experience,  have  been  that  in  one 
year  I  have  crowded  clusters  of  seedlings,  which 
as  regards  the  smaller  species  might  almost  be 
taken  for  old  plants,  and  in  all  cases  they  can  be 
readily  divided.  My  practice  has  long  been  to 
grow  Ranunculi  in  nearly  single  crowns,  in  order 
to  obtain  fine  flowers,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  a 
means  nearly  so  handy  for  raising  them  as  by  per- 
fectly fresh  seeds  in  the  clustered  heads.  I  took 
the  hint  from  noticing  that  the  seed  heads  often 
left  the  plant  by  the  old  flower-stalk  decaying,  and 
from  seeing  that  seedlings  came  up  in  correspond- 
ing tufts  in  the  autumn.  So  much  for  the  facts ; 
and  one  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  condition  of 
the  soil  at  this  season  is  more  suitable  for  the 
seeds  of  this  genus,  wherein  at  the  same  time  they 
can  ripen,  keep  plump,  and  conveniently  get  rid  of 
their  husks  at  the  right  time.  I  wonder  if  the 
seeds  of  R.  Lyalli  were  cut  off  the  plants  in  a 
corresponding  fashion,  and  sent  without  being 
dressed  at  all,  we  should  manage  to  get  them  to 
germinate  better  than  hitherto.  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  try  them  if  procurable.  I  have  never  yet, 
by  the  ordinary  plan,  got  a  seed  to  vegetate  out  of 
all  the  packets  I  have  bought.  J.  WOOD. 

WoodriHe,  Kirltatall. 


Libertia  ixioides. — This  plant,  with  its  tuft  of 
Iris-like  leaves  and  profusion  of  small  white 
blossoms  crowded  together  on  spikes  about  a  foot 
high,  not  only  does  well  in  an  open  sheltered  posi- 
tion, but  may  also  be  grown  in  pots,  and  if  wintered 
in  a  frame  will  be  by  now  bristling  with  flower- 
spikes.  In  this  condition  it  is  very  useful  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  and  is  also  very 
distinct  from  the  plants  usually  grown  for  that 
purpose. — H.  P. 

Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil  (Narcissus  Eulbo- 
codium). — This  is  a  lovely  gem,  valuable  both  for 
pots  and  the  open  ground.  It  is  as  a  border  plant 
that  I  wish  to  recommend  it,  as  it  is  of  easy  culture, 
thriving  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation.     It  in- 


creases fast,  and  some  clumps  here  have  produced 
upwards  of  100  flowers.  As  a  plant  to  cut  from, 
it  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  its  simple,  ele- 
gant appearance  merits  attention.  This  and  the 
Pheasant's-eye  Narciss  mingled  with  the  old  double 
white  make  a  pleasing  combination,  and  give  as 
much  pleasure  as  many  other  things  grown  at 
double  the  cost. — J.  Cbook,  Hants. 


POPPIES. 

The  Poppy,  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  has  long 
been  grown  in  gardens,  and,  in  our  opinion,  no 
really  good  collection  of  hardy  flowers  is  replete 
without  a  selection  from  this  charming  gemis. 
From  the  dwarf  Alpine  Poppy  (I',  alpinum)  to  the 
majestic  Opium  Poppy  (P.  sonmiferum),  with  its 
gorgeous  colours,  the  range  of  form,  <fec.,  is  very 
great.  The  latter  Poppy  is  only  an  annual,  but 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  very  little  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  sowing,  &c.,  in  our  climate, 
unless  in  very  severe  seasons.  It  displays  an  al- 
mo.st  endless  variety  in  tlie  shape,  colour,  and  form 
of  the  flowers,  some  of  them  more  resembling 
tlie  individual  blooms  of  a  Hollyhock  than  any- 
thing else.     The  type,  P.  Rhteas,  is  a  native  of 


A  Japanese  Poppy  (Papaver  Rhaeas  var.  japonicimi). 

our  own  country,  and  grows  wild  in  cornfields, 
itc.  The  variety  japonicum  (represented  in  the 
annexed  cut)  and  the  variety  Hookeri  show 
what  may  be  done  by  cultivating  our  native 
plants  in  foreign  countries.  The  variety  japoni- 
cum is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
striking  plants  that  can  well  be  seen  in  any  gar- 
den. The  variety  Hookeri,  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  Cashmere,  on  its  first  introduction  appeared 
distinct,  though  after  cultivation  it  showed  a 
decided  tendency  to  revert  to  the  type.  Many 
(jf  the  French  varieties  are  also  very  handsome, 
and  all  are  allied  to  this  species.  The  form 
umbrosum  is  very  distinct,  as  also  is  Danebrog 
and  many  others  without  distinctive  names. 
The  Iceland  Poppies  (P.  nudicaule),  so  easily 
raised  from  seed,  should  be  largely  grown  in 
every  garden.  When  grown  in  a  rich  soil,  the 
yellow  and  rich  orange- white  and  streak  ed  flowers 
give  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays  that  can 
well  be  conceived.  K. 


Veronica  Hulkeana  in  Ireland. — The  editor 
(p.  527)  asks  me  for  a  note  as  to  how  this  grows  in 
Ireland.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  whimsical.  Here 
it  grows  freely,  and  as  thespecimen  sent,  I  think. 


shows,  blooms  well ;  plants  against  a  wall  and 
growing  in  a  gravel  walk  are  sheets  of  blossom  every 
year.  It  also  flowers  well  in  the  open,  but  growth 
is  less  compact.  Elsewhere,  I  am  informed,  it  is 
found  difficult  to  grow.  I  believe  neither  Miss 
Owen  nor  Mr.  Gumbleton  have  been  successful 
with  it.  It  does  well  in  the  Trinity  College  Garden, 
but,  I  think,  is  almost  better  here.  Perhaps  soil 
may  in  part  account  for  the  variations.  Mine  is  a 
heavy  tenacious  clay,  baking  in  summer  as  hard  as 
a  road.  Miss  Owen's  is  light  and  sandy  ;  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton's  I  do  not  know.  V.  Lyalli  also  does  well  with 
me. — Gebenwood  Pim,  MonJistown,  Duhlin. 


TULIPS.* 

The  Tulip  derives  its  name  from  the  Persian  word 
T/iou/i/hau,  turban,  the  eastern  headdress  much 
worn  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries. 
In  Turkey  the  Tulip  is  named  'fuhilent,  also 
because  of  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  head- 
dress there  in  use.  From  a  book  published  in  the 
Dutch  language,  printed  in  Antwerj)  in  the  year 
l(i44  by  Rembertis  Dodonius,  a  botanist  at  that 
time,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Tulip  in  former  ages 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Pythion,  and  at  that 
time  the  wild  Tulip  was  eaten  and  was  used  for 
thickening  the  milk.  Theophrastes,  another  author 
of  past  ages,  declares  the  Tulip  to  be  very  good 
food,  while  two  other  authors,  Hespechius  and 
Gesner,  in  their  botanical  works,  mention  that 
the  old  name  was  Satyrium  Erythronium,  which 
was  considered  at  that  time  a  very  good  eatable 
bulb. 

History.  —  Mr.  Com.  Gesner,  called  the  Lin- 
nitus  of  the  16th  century,  met  with  the  first 
Tulip  at  Augsburg  (Germany),  in  a  garden  of 
which  the  Councillor  Johan  Heinrich  Herwart 
was  the  proprietor.  It  further  appears  that  the 
first  Tulips  were  imported  into  Holland  in  the 
year  1522  by  M.  Augerius  Gislenius,  of  Busbecq, 
born  at  Commines,  in  French  Flanders,  and  died  at 
St.  Germain,  near  Rouen,  on  October  28,  1592, 
which  gentleman  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  First  to  Soliman  the  Second  to  Con- 
stantinople. This  gentleman,  having  travelled 
through  a  good  portion  of  Asia,  brought  the  Tulip 
to  Holland,  having  collected  it  in  Persia.  The  first 
Tulip  was  seen  in  bloom  in  Amsterdam,  where  it 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  public,  but  Carolus 
Clusius,  a  botanist  at  Utrecht,  was  the  first  who 
occupied  himself  with  the  gi-owing  and  distributing 
of  the  Tulips.  This  gentleman  distributed  the 
Tulips  all  over  Holland,  and  created  a  taste  for 
them  among  the  public,  which  led  at  the  time  to 
the  neglect  of  all  other  flowers.  At  that  time  the 
Tulips  were  sold  at  pretty  high  prices,  although  not 
equal  to  the  prices  in  the  speculative  days  later  on. 
Tulipa  Gesneriana,  brilliant  scarlet  with  black 
centre,  is  probably  the  mother  Tulip  from  which 
all  the  many  hundreds  of  different  varieties  have 
originated  in  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
pure  white  to  the  darkest  crimson.  This  sort  is  an 
importation  from  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus, 
Calabria,  and  Central  Italy.  M.  Conrad  Gesner,  a 
Swiss  naturalist  in  whose  honour  it  was  named, 
mentioned  this  Tulip  first,  and  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  same,  accompanied  by  a  drawing,  in 
1559.  He  obtained  it  first  in  a  garden  at  Augsburg, 
where  it  had  been  grown  from  seed  brought  there 
from  Constantinople.  It  was  first  flowered  in 
England  by  Mr.  James  Garres,  an  apothecary,  in 
1577. 

The  character  of  a  good  Tulip  consists  in  the 
novelty  of  the  sort  and  in  its  peculiar  markings, 
either  feathered  or  blotched,  with  a  pureness  at  its 
interior  base.  The  ground  colour  should  be  clear 
and  distinct,  whether  white  or  yellow.  The  petals 
should  be  of  firm  substance,  not  withering  soon  by 
the  action  of  the  sun,  but  keeping  their  true  colour- 
ing for  at  least  ten  to  fourteen  days.  These  late  or 
fancy  Tulips,  which  have  been  so  much  admired  by 
many  generations,  have  been  grown  from  seed  by 
thousands,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  the  acqui- 

*  Abridgement  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Polman  Mooy,  o 
Haarlem,  Holland,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Cluh 
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sition  of  many  superb  varieties,  at  first  in  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  later  on  also  in  England.  The 
seedlings  generally,  when  they  first  bloom,  produce 
flowers  without  any  stripes  or  markings,  but  with  a 
yellow  base,  the  upright  portion  of  the  petals  being 
self-coloured  brown,  red,  purple,  scarlet,  or  rose.  In 
this  state,  when  they  have  been  grown  for  years  without 
variation,  they  are  called  breeders  or  mother  Tulips. 
These  are  planted  every  year  until  they  break  into 
stripes,  when,  if  the  markings  are  fine "  or  different 
from  any  one  known,  they  receive  names,  and  are 
added  to  the  collection.  It  is  often  so  many  years 
before  they  break,  and  the  multiplication  in  the 
breeder  state  is  so  rapid,  that  the  border  soon  be- 
comes filled  with  this  self-coloured  variety.  Each 
Tulip  grower  who  has  broken  seedlings  claims,  and 
has  a  perfect  right,  to  give  each  flower  a  name ;  but 
some  confusion  is  naturally  brought  on,  because  of 
the  fact  that  different  names  have  been  given  to 
those  that  have  broken  almost  exactly  alike.  In  a  bed 
of  100  seedlings  it  is  improbable  that  any  two  wiU  be 
very  nearly  alike  in  their  markings,  which  uncer- 
tainty adds  greatly  to  the  charms  of  Tulip  cultiva- 
tion. Another  singular  feature  in  the  Tulip  is  that 
after  it  breaks  it  ever  remains  the  same,  and  never 
returns  to  its  self-colour  again. 

Show  oe  fancy  Tulip,?  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  1st.  Bybkjemen  or  violets,  such  as  have  a 
white  ground  variegated  with  purple  or  violet,  the 
edges  well  feathered,  the  leaflets  erect,  and  the 
whole  forming  a  perfect  cup.  2nd.  Bizarres  having 
a  yellow  ground  variegated  with  rose,  scarlet,  purple, 
or  violet.  3rd.  Roses  with  white  ground  colour 
variegated  with  rosy  red,  pink,  or  soft  rose. 

The  Pabeot  Tulips  are  well  worth  our  attention. 
We  cannot  say  for  certain  where  they  originated, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  derived  from  a 
monstrous   sport  out  of  the  "late  or  fancy  Tulips, 
among  which  they  are  occasionally  found.    They 
may  be  ignored  by  those  florists  who  claim  the  right 
to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  beautiful,  but  I  prize 
this  class  very  highly  on  account  of  their  singular 
picturesque  appearance,  and  their  large  and  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  colours ;  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
demand  for  them  from  all  quarters  is  very  consi- 
derable, and  has  been  increasing  of  late.     They  are 
unequalled   for  groups   in   mixed   borders  or  con- 
spicuous places  in  front  of  shrubs,  and  they  also 
prove  very  ornamental  if  planted  in  hanging  baskets 
or  other  hanging  ornaments.     The  variety  in  this 
class  is  very  limited,  their  colours  ranging  between 
deep  red  and  pure  yellow,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
beautiful  and  attractive,  and  more  particularly  so 
those  of  decided  colours,  such  as  rubro  major,  luteo 
major,  &c.     Besides  these  classes  of  Tulips  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  described,  there  are  some  sorts 
which  are  grown  and  sold  under  the  name  of  botani- 
cal Tulips,  because  they  do  not  quite  belong  to  the 
classes   I  have  spoken  of,  but  which  are  desirable 
for  their  particular  property  and  beauty.     Tulipa 
Clusiana,  a  small  miniature  Tulip  ;  very  beautiful. 
T.  florentina,  yellow,  and  very  sweet-scented.     T. 
Oculus  solis,  crimson,  with  dark  bottom.    T.  persica 
or  Breyniana,  fragrant   yellow;   small  flower,  and 
very  dwarf  and  neat.    T.  Eichleri,  orange ;  of  recent 
introduction.    T.  Greigi,  light  orange,  with  blotched 
foliage ;    also  of  recent  introduction.     T.  Haageri, 
red.     In  the  botanical  works  are  found  several  more 
names  of  Tulips  which  are  not  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, probably  because  they  do  not  attract  the  eyes 
of  florists  by  their  beauty  or  other  properties. 

Culture  op  the  Tulip.— The  best  soil  is  a 
rich,  rather  light,  well-drained  sandy  loam.  A  bed 
of  sufficient  size  for  planting  the  bulbs  should  be 
dug  at  least  12  inches  or  14  inches  deep.  The 
Tulips  should  then  be  planted  4  inches  apart  each 
way,  pressed  deep  enough  to  keep  them  in  their 
places  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  on  the 
sides  of  the  bed  and  5  inches  in  the  centre.  This 
precaution  is  necessary  so  that  water  may  not  stand 
on  the  bed  during  the  winter.  When  the  bed  is 
planted  and  covered,  it  may  be  left  to  the  weather 
until  the  Tuhps  come  up,  or  about  March  1.  A 
slight  protection  of  litter  is  then  required,  as  the 
frost,  if  severe,  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  bloom 
Our  chmate  is  so  variable  that  it  will  be  well  to 
cover  at  night  and  remove  in  the  morning;  but  if 
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the  foliage  is  left  for  a  long  time  covered  up  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  drawn,  and  thus  weaken  the 
plant. 

When  the  flowers  are  protected  from  the  sun  by 
a  light  canvas,  the  period  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  colours  are  generally 
better  if  not  shaded  at  all,  but  in  that  case  the 
bloom,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  would  soon  be 
over.  Sometimes  a  single  day's  hot  sun  will  com- 
pletely spoil  them.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  fade 
they  should  be  cut  away.  Never  plant  Tulips  in 
the  same  bed,  or  rather  in  the  very  same  soil,  for 
two  or  three  consecutive  seasons,  or  if  such  cannot 
be  avoided,  take  at  least  2  feet  of  the  old  soil  out  of 
the  bed  and  replace  by  fresh  material.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  Tulips  will  bloom  less  satisfactorily 
every  year,  and  at  last  not  bloom  at  all.  I  know 
that  very  often  this  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
disappointment  to  buyers,  who  blame,  although 
erroneously,  the  seedsman  or  the  grower  who  has 
supplied  them. 

HERBACEOUS  P.EONIES. 
In  The  Garden,  June  4  (pp.  512,  513),  "D.  K." 
describes  certain  herbaceous  Pa3onies.   With  several 
of  his  remarks  and  classification  I  do  not  agree.     I 
will  first  deal  with  his  classification.     Paionia  offici- 
nalis lobata,  so  called  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  able  and 
much-needed   monograph,    "D.   K."   sets   up   as   a 
species,  and  says  it  is  perfectly  distinct  as  a  garden 
plant.     It   is  certainly  distinct  enough,  and  is  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Psonies,  but  still  it  is 
only,  in  my  opinion,  a  variety  of  oflicinalis,  as  all 
well  acquainted  with  it  will  admit.    Now,  as  regards 
"D,  K.'s"  remarks,  he  gives  P.  oflicinalis,  tholype, 
and  P.  o.  anemonaiflora  as  if  they  were  two  con- 
stantly distinct  forms.     At  one  rime  this  I  should 
have  considered  correct,  but  latterly  I  find  that  the 
flowers  of  the  typical  officinalis,  when  the  plants  are 
grown  well,  assume  more  of  a  double  form  (hence 
the  name  anemonaaflora),  but  as  soon  as  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  gets  exhausted,  the 
flowers    gradually   appear    in    their    normal    cha- 
racters.    P.   0.   albicans,   the  type,    "D.  K."  says, 
is  not  so  free  as  P.  officinalis  "fl.-pl.    With  me"  it 
grows  quite  as  freely,  but  the  flowers  are  scarcely 
so  large.      P.   o.  blanda,    "D.  K."    says,    "flower- 
stems  reddish."     This  is  rather  misleading  to  indi- 
viduals   who   wish  to   identify   their    own    plants. 
P.  0.  blanda,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  has 
a  perfectly  light  green  stem,  as  "  D.  K."  will  find  on 
again    looking    at    his  specimen— at    any   rate    if 
his  plant  is  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  state      P    o 
carnescens  fl.-pl.  "D.  K."  speaks  of  a"s  having  been 
first  recorded  by  Morrison  about  1699;  this  I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary  about,  but  under  the  above 
name  and  also  the  following  five,  viz.,  double  pink, 
double  rcse,  both  from  one  source,  inoarnata  fl  -pi  ' 
mutabilis,  and  rosea  fl.-pl.     Under  all  these  names 
I  find  this  one  form,  which  corresponds  in  colour  to 
one   in   the   Botanic   Gardens,   Oxford,   under   the 
name  of  P.   oflicinaHs  rosea    fl.-pl.     P.  officinalis 
Sabini,  "  D.  K."  says,  differs  but  slightly  from  offici- 
nalis type,  but  in  this  I   disagree.     P.  o.  Sabini 
received  from  the  Oxford   Botanic   Gardens,  and 
still  m  my  charge,   difJers  from    oflicinalis    type 
bctanically  more  than  any  other  form  of  officinalis 
that  "  D.  K."  mentions,  and  I  wiU  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  not  merely  a  form  of  officinalis,  but 
a  hybrid— a  hybrid  which  I  prefer  to  class  along 
with  the  forms  of  officinalis  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses, but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  growth 
and  root  structure,  may  have  been  a  cross  between 
P.  officinalis  type  and  a  red  form  of  the  albiflora 
secrion.     "  D.  K."  says  it  blooms  earlier,  and  that  the 
shade  of  the  flowers  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  double  red.     This,  I  admit  as  far  as  P.  offici- 
nalis type  and  P.  o.  fl.-pl.  are  concerned,  but  P  o 
Sabini  flowers  a  few  days  later  and  has  blooms  of  a 
lighter  crimson  shade,  bolder  and  finely  incurved 
petals,  and  is  superior  to  officinalis  in  "its  normal 
character.  e.  Appleton. 

Sf.  Jo/m's,   Worcester. 


flowers  appear  along  with  and  through  the  Clematis 
and  make  a  lovely  picture.  The  Clematis  now 
covers  a  space  of  about  20  square  yards,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing,- Greenwood  Pim. 

Spiraea  palmata  alba.  —  This  Spiraia,  the 
counterpart,  except  in  colour,  of  the  well-known  S. 
palmata,  proves  itself  to  be  a  worthy  companion  to 
the  typical  kind,  and  under  glass  "flowers  equally 
well.^  Here,  in  Surrey,  the  situation  is  too  dry  to 
admit  of  this  Spiraia  showing  its  charms  to  the  best 
advantage  when  in  the  open  ground,  but  in  pots 
and  just  brought  on  in  a  cool  greenhouse  they  are 
magniflcent.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  in  active 
operation  copious  supplies  of  water  must  be  given, 
and  at  no  time  should  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  moisture.  This  white-flowered  variety  is  so 
beautiful  when  in  flower,  that  in  time,  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  as  extensively  grown  as  the  typical  form. 

Saxifrages,— Amongst  the  Aizoon  group  none 
are  at  present  equal  to  the  charming  S.  Macnabiana, 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  S.  cotyledon  and  S. 
Hosti,  though  on  close  and  microscopical  examina- 
tion I  fail  to  see  any  resemblance  to  the  former. 
The  typical  S.  Hosti  resembles  it  both  in  leaf  and 
flower  characters,  the  only  dift'erence  being  in  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  spots.  When  we  con- 
sider the  rapidity  with  which  plants  are  improved 
now-a-days,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  S. 
Macnabiana  is  nothing  but  a  very  fine  form  of  S. 
Hosti.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  value  of  this  plant.  The  large 
purple-spotted  flowers  are  charming,  and  their  pro- 
fuseness,  together  with  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  propagated  by  offsets,  add  greatly  to  its  value. 
It  does  well  in  the  ordinary  border,  with  the  simple 
precaution  of  a  few  stones  round  the  collars  of  the 
rosettes.  We  have  also  found  it  flower  well  in  pots, 
and  in  this  way  it  will  be  a  most  useful  addition  in 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  simply  wintering 
the  plants  in  cold  airy  frames  during  the"  winter  and 
the  spring.  S.  cochlearis,  S.  lingulata,  and  its 
varieties  lantosoana  and  superba  are  very  showy,  as 
well  as  the  rather  rare  S.  Kolenatiana,  with  pinkish 
flowers. — K. 


Clematis  montana  and  Bed  Hawthorn- 
Here  a  piece  planted  some  years  ago  has  nearly 
monopolised    a    large  red    Hawthorn,  whose   rosV 


Early-flowering  Gladioli.— Growers  of  these 
are   so   confining  themselves  to  the   pretty   white 
form    of    Gladiolus    Colvillei    as   to   overlook   the 
fact  that  there  are  others  quite  as  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  presenting  charming  hues  of  colour.     I 
saw  early-flowering  varieties  in  bloom  at  Reading  a 
short  time  ago.     The    following  were    extremely 
pretty  and  very  free,  as  three  bulbs  in  a  small  pot 
had  produced  between  them  five  and  six  spikes  of 
bloom,   and   had   they   been    in    larger   pots    and 
afforded  more  root  room,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
would  have  flowered  more  freely.     The  best  method 
of  culture  appears  to  be  to  put  three  bulbs  in  a  pot 
in  September.     Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  during 
autumn    and    winter,    and   then    allow    them    to 
flower  naturally.      They  can  also  be  forced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  white  variety.     The  collection  in- 
cludes Fire  King,  brilliant  scariet  with  pink   and 
magenta  flakes,  showy  and  distinct;  Delicatissima, 
white,  delicately  suffused  with  satiny  pink;  Blush- 
ing Bride,  white  ground,  with  crimson  markings  on 
the  lower  segments;  Rosy  Gem,  clear  bright  rose, 
very   free;    and   The   Bride,  the   well-known   pure 
white  form.     The  first  three  being  new  varieties  are 
not  yet  cheap  in  price,  but  once  obtained  they  can 
soon   be   increased.     One    caution   is    necessary- 
fresh  potted  bulbs,  if  potting  is  not  done  until  late 
in  the  year,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sharp  frost,  or  they  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed.    Perhaps  the  safest  thing  to  do  would  be 
to    plunge    the    pots    in   Cocoa  fibre  if  they  are 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,— R,  D, 

Wild  gardening  in  Derbyshire.— I  wish  to 
note  that  the  Belvoir  Castle  yellow  Polyanthus  is 
the  most  vigorous  of  its  race,  and  can  take  care  of 
itself  almost  anywhere.  That  American  Wood  Lilies 
can  have  too  much  shade  (mine  have  no  sun  at  all). 
It  makes  them  lanky  and  drawn  up.  That  Hepa- 
ticas  thrive  admirably  on  banks  in  a  wood.  Cycla- 
men Coum  and  hederaifolium  will  stand  much  shade 
if  the  drainage  is  good.     That  London  Pride  will 
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drive  almost  any  weed  before  it  in  a  wooil.  The 
same  is  almost  true  of  the  native  Pulmonaria.  Fine 
varieties  of  the  common  Columbine,  good  in  wood, 
but  far  finer  in  kitchen  garden.  Campanula  glo- 
merata  holds  its  own  in  a  wood,  with  not  much 
shade.  Pasonies,  properly  planted,  master  the 
coarsest  weeds.  Lupines  and  Oriental  Poppies 
thrive  vigorously,  or,  rather,  the  former  do,  among 
weeds  ;  therefore,  if  the  weeds  are  removed,  and 
wood  Forget-me-not  planted  as  a  carpet,  the  effect 
should  be  good.  Sidalceas,  especially  Candida, 
thrive  well  in  woods ;  weeds  have  no  chance  with 
them.  Spinea  Aruncus  in  damp  spots  in  woods 
very  graceful,  though  scarcely  as  bulky  as  in  bor- 
ders. Monarda  didyma  does  well  in  woods  :  Heu- 
chera  sanguinea  I  have  not  tried  in  the  wild 
garden,  but  believe  it  will  thrive  anywhere.  I  have 
not  yet  found  a  position  where  it  will  not  grow. 
Czar  Violets  grow  in  the  woods  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  the  borders,  where  frequent  division  is  re- 
quired. They  have  to  fight  with  coarse  Grass  here. 
I  have  not  room  for  more.  But  the  destruction  of 
Crowfoot  and  another  weed  that  smells  abominably 
requires  great  patience  and  assiduity  in  places 
where  they  are  indigenous. — G.  H.  C. 

The  sun  and  the  Poppies. — Certainly  the 
flowers  that  love  a  grilling  are  having  a  "good 
time."  But  the  high  temperature  and  burning  .sun 
(rarely  veiled  by  cloud)  of  the  last  week  or  more 
has  shown  how  few  flowers  can  bear  it  without 
showing  some  signs  of  distress.  The  Oriental  Pop- 
pies seem  least  of  all  able  to  withstand  it.  The 
flowers  that  open  in  the  morning  are  burnt  white 
for  half  the  depth  of  the  petal  by  midday,  and  the 
next  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  little  blackened 
rag.  The  variety  bracteatum  stands  better,  per- 
haps from  the  greater  thickness  of  the  petal.  The 
early-flowering  Clematises  are  much  burnt ;  Tea 
Roses  are  bleached  after  their  first  hour  or  two — 
Fortune's  Yellow  turned  to  a  washy  pale  buff,  and 
all  flowers  go  off  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  a 
world  much  hotter  than  they  expected. — G.  J. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOY\  ER. 


Antirrhinum  aesnrgenB.  — A  good  plant  for  .try 
walls.     I  notice  tbut  tho  bees  are  very  fond  of  it  — W.  B.  H. 

The  Columbines  are  now  in  p-eat  beauty,  and  standards 
of  yellow  Austrian  Brier  crowded  with  blooms  resembling 
those  of  Va.se  d'Or  Potentilla— W.  B.  Hartl.\nd,  Cork. 

Tufted  Pansy,  from  ilr.  Christison,  Ilomewood,  Chisle- 
hurst.  is  of  a  pleasing  colour,  fine  white,  with  pnrjtle-striped 
centre.  It  might  be  called  Ilomewood  if  a  better  name  can- 
not be  foiuid  for  it. 

Double  Pyref^rum  Mont  Blanc— This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  double  varieties,  the  flowers  of  rosei  te  shape, 
perfectly  double,  and  pure  white.  It  is  largely  grown  for 
cutting. — E. 

Alpine  Pink  (DLanthus  alpinus).  — This  now  brightens 
the  rockery  at  Kew  with  its  beautiful  rosy  pink  flowers. 
When  planted  between  Jloss-covered  stones,  the  effect  is 
ver.v  pleasing. — E. 

Armeria  Laucheana.— We  noticed  a  tuft  of  this  rare 
Thrift  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as 
our  common  Thrift,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  bright  ro.sy 
l>ink.  and  produced  in  a  smalUsh  head  on  stems  from  4  inches 
to  (i  inches  hiali.— T.  W. 

Bletia  hyaeinthina.— This  is  flowering  now.  and  when 
provided  with  a  sheltered  nook  where  the  soil  is  of  a  moist, 
peaty  character,  it  will  live  during  ordinary  winters.  It 
makes  a  pleasing  subject  for  the  greenhouse :  the  flowers 
purple  and  produced  with  moderate  freedom.— T.  W. 

Mont  Blanc  Pyrethram.- .A.  line  cf  this  over  300 
feet  in  length  is  very  beautiful  backed  with  tall  Delphiniums, 
oriental  Poppies,  white  Rockets,  and  dark  Peeonies,  *c.  ; 
grand  to  cut  from.  Is  there  a  better  form  of  double  white? 
— W.  B.  H.^RTLAND,  Cork. 

■White  Fraxinella- —  One  of  the  noblest  of  border 
flowers :  of  long  endurance,  both  cut  and  growing,  and  of 
clean,  vigorous,  and  yet  compact  habit.  Though  beautiful 
in  a  border,  and  mixing  well  with  any  plants,  it  is  perhaps 
best  in  a  quiet  comer  by  itself,  where  its  dignified  beauty 
may  be  enjoyed  without  distraction. — G.  J. 

Codonopsis  ovata.— A  pretty  and  interesting  relation 
of  the  Bellflowers,  with  neat  habit,  and  numbers  of  modest- 
looking,  grey-lilac  flowers,  curiously  ornamented  inside 
with  strong  orange  colour  and  bUck,  and  pvirple  veining. 
The  plant  has  one  drawback — a  strong  smell,  that  ni.ay  be 
pleasing  to  fox-hunters,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
probably  agree  in  calling  nasty. — G.  J. 

Kock  Pinks.  — Most  useful  for  covering  spaces  of  bare 
ground  are  'sheets  of  these  neat  little  Pinks,  presumably 
hybrids  of  caisius  and  superbos  ;  in  great  variety,  but  all 
pretty  and  sweet-scented,  .^mung  them  this  year  h.is  ap- 
peared a  good  double,  of  a  pink  colour,   approaching  the 


common  white  garden  kind  in  general  growth,  but  with  the 
edges  of  the  petals  in  rather  large,  dijbtinct  blunt  notches, 
that  give  the  flower  a  look  of  some  importance  — G.  J. 

Tufted  Pansies. — These  are  used  with  excellent 
eft'ect  in  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow's  gardens,  at  Stake- 
hill,  Manchester,  where  they  are  employed  to  form 
single  lines  to  beds  and  borders  of  Rhododendrons 
and  other  hardy  plants.  In  the  cool  moist  soil  of 
the  Stakehill  district  they  root  deeply,  grow 
strongly,  and  flower  freely  all  the  summer,  and 
scarcely  a  single  i)lant  is  lost.  A  few  fine  and  distinct 
fancy  varieties,  some  of  the  best  of  the  English  show 
varieties,and  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  A'iolas 
are  most  effectively  employed.  Some  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low's large  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  are  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  Grass  plot,  and  under  the 
shade  of  the  outside  branches,  Mr.  Barlow  plants 
choice  seedlings  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses.  The 
situation  being  cool  and  shaded,  the  plants  make 
free  growth  and  bloom  in  the  be.st  form,  when  the 
most  promising  varieties  are  marked  and  flowered 
the  following  season  in  order  to  test  their  value 
against  named  varieties. — R.  D. 

Indian  Primulas. — In  The  Garden,  June  18 
(p.  552),  the  letter  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  Himalayan 
I'rimroses  is,  to  me,  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, interesting  because  I,  too,  sowed  in  January. 
188G,  about  twenty  packets  of  seeds  from  India, 
each  labelled  with  the  name  of  some  Primula  or 
Androsace,  and  with  nearly  the  same  result  as  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  instruction  I  get  is  that  the  yellow 
Primula  japonica,  of  which  the  seed  came  amongst 
that  labelled  elongata,  is  really  P.  prolifera 
(Wallich) — syn.,  imperialis.  I  have  only  one  plant, 
and  now  I  have  compared  the  characters  in  Hooker's 
"Flora"  I  stand  corrected.  I  much  fear  that  I 
weeded  out  other  seedlings  supposing  them  to  be 
P.  japonica.  of  the  seed  of  which  my  soil  is  full. 
P.  geranifolia  I  flowered  and  discarded :  it  is  too 
like  the  shabby  P.  mollis,  and  both  resemble  inferior 
forms  of  P.  cortusoides;  at  least,  they  will  never 
make  good  outdoor  plants,  and  are  not  worth  house 
room.  P.  bellidifolia,  which  a  friend  has  now  sent 
me,  did  not  come  up  amongst  my  two  forms  of  P. 
capitata,  both  of  which  are  distinct  from  three  or 
four  varieties  of  that  species  I  had  before ;  one  has 
a  small  dark  purple,  half-closed  corolla  and  narrow 
upright  leaves,  and  flowers  in  spring :  the  other  has 
broad  procumbent  leaves  and  a  large  truss  of  paler 
open  flowers,  and  flowers  in  autumn.  P.  glabra, 
P.  pusilla,  P.  sapphirina,  poor  things  at  the  best, 
died  in  winter.  Two  or  three  unknown  species  are 
now  growing,  and  I  hope  will  flower  nest  year.  I 
find  one,  P.  reticulata  (true  to  character),  which 
had  tried  to  flower,  but  the  slugs  had  eaten  off  the 
corolla.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  P.  Kingi. 
The  seed  produced  only  P.  sikkimensis.— C.  WOLLET 
DOD,  Edge  Hall. 

Hardy  Azaleas  in  bloom. — These  Azaleas 
under  suitable  conditions  may  be  relied  on  to 
furnish  a  wealth  of  flowers  which  will  not  be  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  at  this  season  by  any  other 
class  of  shrubs.  There  is  among  them  a  great 
wealth  of  colour,  the  blooms  varying  from  white  to 
bright  crimson.  One  character  in  particular  that 
places  them  ahead  of  their  gorgeous  allies,  the 
Rhododendrons,  is  the  pleasing  fragrance  of  their 
blossoms.  It  is  by  no  means  strong,  yet  when  there 
are  several  specimens  together,  especially  early  in 
the  morning,  the  scent  is  most  agreeable.  For 
some  reason  they  are  not  planted  so  largely  as  one 
would  suppose,  for  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
peat  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  well- 
doing: but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  they 
will  grow  very  well  in  loam,  especially  if  it  be 
lightened  by  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould.  The 
principal  consideration  is  that  they  are  so  situated 
that  the  soil  is  always  moist,  even  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  for  without  this  they  will  not  thrive. 
There  have  been  of  late  years  some  valuable 
acquisitions  to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  yet  for 
all  this  many  of  the  old  kinds  are  magnificent, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  that  used  to  yield  such 
a  grand  display  at  the  once  prominent  Fulham 
Nursery,  and  those  that  are  still  the  principal 
attraction  at  Kew  during  their  flowering  season. 
Besides  their  beauty  as  outdoor  shrubs,  these 
Azaleas  are  among  the  most   useful   of    any  for 


forcing  into  bloom,  as  from  their  dense  mass  of 
roots  they  can  be  readily  lifted  without  injury,  and 
after  flowering  again  planted  out.  The  flowering 
season  of  these  Azaleas  is  spread  over  a  consider- 
able period,  commencing  with  A.  rhombicum  and  a 
near  ally,  Rhodora  canadensis,  both  with  purplish 
flowers,  that  are  among  the  first  to  expand  of  any 
hardy  shrubs  ;  then,  after  the  bulk  is  over,  comes 
A.  occidentalis  and  the  many  late-flowering  hybrids 
raised  from  this. — T. 

Eremurus  KorolkowJ. — I  forward  you  one  of 
two  spikes  of  the  above.  The  flowers  have  faded 
almost  as  fast  as  they  have  opened  in  the  bright 
sunshine  we  have  had.  They  seem  more  curious 
than  pretty.  The  stamens  are  very  conspicuous  and 
keep  bright  for  days  after  the  flowers  fade.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  stated  that  this  plant  has  not  been 
known  to  flower  in  England.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  about  its  flowering  from  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  here,  which  is  growing  in  ordinary  gar- 
den soil,  and  gets  no  shelter  except  from  some  shrubs 
at  the  back  of  it.— John  C.  Tallack,  Lirermere. 

*,*  We  quite  agree  not  a  pretty  species,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge.  Some  of  the  kinds  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  such  as  Eremurus  Bungei. — Ed. 

Motions  of  plants. — If  written  by  an  intelli- 
gent observer,  an  essay  relating  to  the  diverse 
motions  of  plants  under  various  conditions  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  is  the  tendency  of  foliage  to  contract  or 
gather  together  at  night.  I  have  remarked  that 
feature  particularly  both  in  Potato  and  Tomato 
plants,  and  whilst  hard  to  find  any  .special  reason 
for  the  motion  in  this  country,  yet  the  plant  may 
have  had  excellent  reason  for  it  in  its  native 
habitat.  Just  now,  for  instance.  Potato  plants,  when 
the  leafage  is  gathered  up  at  night,  look  fi  inches 
taller  than  in  the  day,  when  the  foliage  is  fully  ex- 
panded. Flowers  also  show  many  varied  peculiari- 
ties of  motion,  not  the  least  noticeable  of  which  is 
their  tendency  to  follow  the  sun  in  its  diurnal 
course ;  that,  however,  seems  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  sun's  power  of  attraction.  The  closing  up  at 
night  of  many  flowers  is  not  so  explicable,  and  is 
due  either  to  absence  of  light,  or  to  a  power  to  ex- 
clude humidity  or  moisture.  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  Chrysanthemum  multicaule,  the  flowers 
of  which  entirely  close  up  at  night,  and  their  stems 
even  bend  somewhat  so  that  the  flowers  become 
almost  pendulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Sunbeam,  a  hybrid 
from  that  species,  crossed  with  segetum,  all  droop 
their  petals  at  night  so  much  that  the  broad  disc 
seems  to  shelter  them  entirely.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flowers  of  C.  segetum  with  me  remain  expanded 
at  night. — A.  D. 

Orchids  '•.  hardy  plants. — The  resolution  re- 
corded in  The  Garden  (p.  47t))  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
■\Vilson,  of  Weybridge,  "  that  as  his  hardy  and  half 
hardy  plants  now  take  up  all  his  available  time, 
therefore  his  collection  of  Orchids  will  be  sold  at 
Stevens's  on  June  2,"  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  tendency  of  the  time  in  flower 
gardening.  Mr.  AVUson  gives  the  preference  to  the 
less  pretentious,  but  equally  beautiful,  and  in  many 
ways  more  interesting  hardy  plants.  I  have  often 
thought  how  different  our  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  might  have  looked  by  this  time  if  only  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  Orchids  had  been  ex- 
pended on  hardy  plants.  Imagine  what  displays 
we  might  have  had  if  only  Daffodils,  Lilies,  Prim- 
roses, and  the  like  had  been  planted  in  sufficient 
masses  everywhere,  and  which  have  now  to  be  done 
piecemeal.  The  most  folk  can  do  at  present  is  to 
indulge  in  small  patches  of  things  for  the  price  of 
the  really  good  things  and  the  cost  of  remodelling 
our  gardens  to  suit  have  rendered  greaterefforts  un- 
practicable.  A  good  many  proprietors  are  follow- 
ing Jlr.  Wilson's  example  as  regards  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Orchids  at  least.— J.  S. 

*^*  The  expenditure  on  gardens  now  is  enormous, 
and  all  "  J.  S."  desires  may  be  secured  by  turning  it 
in  a  more  healthy  direction.  The  outdoor  garden 
deserves  by  far  the  most  attention,  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  "to  suppose  that  Orchids  are  not  of  hish 
importance.     It  is  true  that  many  country  gfntle- 
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men  are  giving  up  their  collections,  but  many  more 
are  adding  to  them,  as  the  sales  in  London  testify. 
Orchids  are  increasing  in  favour  every  day,  and 
beautiful  hardy  plants  in  a  far  greater  degree.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  beautiful  Orchids  once  sold 
at  very  high  prices  are  now  frequently  sold  for  less 
than  one  shilling  apiece.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  such  a  run  on  hardy  flowers,  that  weak, 
wretched  specinjens  are  often  sold  at  half-a-crown. 
We  believe  that  the  wonderful  change  in  the  price 
of  Orchids  is  destined  to  make  them  extremely 
popular.  In  a  climate  like  ours  in  winter  the  growth 
of  beautiful  things  in  houses  rightly  charms  many 
people,  and  the  thing  is  only  to  be  regretted  when 
everything  else  is  pushed  on  one  side,  as  if  the  world 
was  meant  to  be  covered  with  glass  sheds. — Ed. 


Propagating. 


Hardt    shrubs. — A   great    many   of    our   hardy 
shrubs   can    now  be   struck    from    cuttings,  pro- 
vided there  are  suitable   appliances  at  hand  for 
the  purpose.    The    cuttings   are    formed    of    the 
current  season's  shoots,  and  as  they  are  naturally 
very  delicate  they  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
frame,  and  carefully  attended  to  in  the  matter  of 
shading,  watering,  &c.     The  shrubs  that  can  be 
struck   in  this  way  include  among   their  number 
Weigelas,  Lilacs,  Pbiladelphus,  Deutzias,  Hydran- 
geas, Andromeda  japonioa,  Choisya  ternata,  Hy- 
pericums, and  a  host  of  others.    A  good  time  to 
take  the  cuttings  is  just  as  the  young  shoots  lose 
somewhat   their   succulent   character,  but  before 
they  become  really  woody.     In  taking  the  cuttings 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  common  with 
most  other  subjects,  the  weaker  shoots  will  strike  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  the  very  strong 
ones.     Unless  a  large  number  of  any  one  kind  is 
required  the  better  way  is  to  put  the  cuttings  in 
potSj  as  by  these  means,  when  any  particular  kind  is 
rooted  sufficiently,  it  can  be  removed  to  more  airy 
quarters ;  whereas  if  simply  dibbled  in  the  ground 
and  covered  by  a  frame  some  will  strike  quicker 
than  others  and  need  exposure,  while  others  will 
not  be  rooted.    By  putting  them  in  pots  this  incon- 
venience is  entirely  prevented.    About  4  inches  is 
a  good  length  for  most  cuttings,  and  generally  it  is 
better  to  cut  them  off  clean  at  a  joint,  removing 
just  sufficient  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  insertion. 
A  very  convenient  sized  pot  for  the  purpose  is  one 
5  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  should  be  drained  with 
broken  crooks  for  about  one-third  of  its  height, 
the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  soil,  leaving, 
however,  just  space  enough  for  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
on  the  top.    A  very  good  compost  for  the  cuttings 
is  equal  parts  loam,  peat  or  leaf-mould,  and  silver 
sand,  the  whole  to  be  passed  through  a  moderately 
fine   sieve.      The    soil    will    need  to   be   pressed 
down  firmly,  being  finished  ofl!    by  placing  sand 
on    the    top  ;    it    is    better    if    lightly    watered 
through    a    fine-rosed    pot,  as    then    it    is  much 
easier  to  dibble  in  the  cuttings.     In  putting  in 
the    cuttings,    overcrowding    must    be    guarded 
against,  and  as  the  pots  are  filled  a  thorough  water- 
ing must  be  given,  when  they  can  be  placed  in  a 
frame  prepared  for  their  reception.    In  choosing  a 
frame  for  the  purpose  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  lights  fit  closely,  and  if  so  situated  that  it 
is  slightly  shaded  from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  so 
much  the  better.     If  the  frame  is  at  all  exposed  to 
the  sun,  it  must  be  shaded  by  means  of  mats,  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  quite  close.    The  lights  may 
be  taken  off  every  morning  for  a  little  time,  when 
the  state  of  the  soil  can  be  ascertained,  and  any  cut- 
tings that  require  it  may  then  be  watered.     At  the 
same  time  this  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  remove 
any  signs  of  decay  that  present  themselves,  for  in  such 
a  close  atmosphere  it  rapidly  spreads,  and  will  soon 
carry  off  great  numbers  of  cuttings.  In  speaking  of  a 
shady  spot  for  the  frame  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that   at   the  same   time   a  light  position  must  be 
chosen,  and,  if  shaded  by  trees,  where  it  will  be 
quite  clear  of  the  drip  from  them.     From  a  month 
to  six  weeks  will  suffice  for  most  of  the  different 
subjects  to  root,  and  the  best  way  then  is  to  pot 
them  in  small  pots,  and  it  a  frame  is  available,  re- 
place them  there  for  a  week  or  two  till  root  action 


recommences,  when  they  may  be  plunged  out  of 
doors  in  as  sheltered  a  position  as  possible,  and  the 
following  spring  planted  out.  With  regard  to  the 
soil,  it  may  be  noted  that  for  most  Ericaceous  plants 
sandy  peat  is  preferable  to  the  compost  above  men- 
tioned. A  great  many  shrubs  will  not  be  sufficiently 
advanced  yet  to  furnish  cuttings,  but  some  will  be, 
especially  those  growing  in  sheltered  spots,  so  that 
attention  must  first  be  directed  to  such  as  these,  for 
when  once  the  shoots  are  in  a  suitable  condition, 
they  soon  (should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry)  be- 
come too  hard.  Besides  the  subjects  above  men- 
tioned, the  different  evergreen  kinds  of  Euonymus 
all  root  well  in  this  way,  and  so  does  that  ever 
popular  climber,  Veitch's  Ampelopsis.  In  the  case 
of  this  last  it  will  root  in  less  than  a  month,  but  to 
succeed  well  the  young  plants  should  be  wintered 
in  a  cold  frame,  as  if  they  stand  outdoors  during 
the  first  winter  the  weaker  growth  is  often  killed 
back  for  some  distance.  Another  shrub  that  does 
very  well  with  me  treated  in  this  way  is  that  grand 
variety  of  the  Pyracantha  Thorn,  known  as  La^landi, 
for,  being  in  want  of  a  quantity,  I  last  year  put  in  a 
number  of  cuttings,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing them  nearly  all  rooted  before  winter.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  store  pots  till  early 
in  the  spring,  when  they  were  potted  off,  and  last 
month  planted  out.  A  great  many  of  these  hardy 
shrubs  can  be  struck  in  the  open  border  without 
any  glass  appliances  whatever,  but  by  summer  strik- 
ing the  greater  part  of  a  season  is  gained,  and,  what 
is  often  of  much  importance  is,  that  under  glass  the 
cuttings  can  be  made  a  great  deal  smaller,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  new  or  slow-growing  shrub  this  is  a 
great  consideration. 

Hardt  Heaths. — The  majority  of  these  beauti- 
ful low-growing  shrubs  can  be  propagated  to  a 
limited  extent  by  division,  especially  where  a  speci- 
men has  been  planted  rather  deep ';   but  the  Tree 
Heaths  do  not  admit  of  increase  in  this  way,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  strike  them  from  cuttings,  and 
that  is  the  principal  method  available  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  of  them  where  considerable  numbers 
are  required.    The  treatment  needed  is  much  the 
same  as  that  for  the  greenhouse  varieties — viz., 
select  as  cuttings  the  tops  of  young  shoots,  and 
after  stripping  off  the  bottom  leaves  dibble  them 
into  pots  of  sandy  peat.    A  length  of  IJ  inches  to 
2  inches  is  very  suitable  for  the  cuttings,  and  the 
leaves  should  be  stripped  from  nearly  one-half  of 
that  length.    The  leaves  must  be  cut  off  carefully, 
so  as  not  to  bruise  or  injure  the  bark  in  any  way, 
and  the  cuttings  dibbled  in  quickly.     To  allow  this 
the  pots  must  be  prepared  beforehand,  by  filling 
them  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  top  with 
crocks,  then  over  this  place  fine  sandy  peat  pressed 
down  very  firmly,  with  some  pure  sand  on  the  top. 
The  cuttings   succeed  best  if  covered   with  bell- 
glasses,  but  where  there  are  none  at  hand  a  very  close 
frame  must  be  chosen  for  their  reception.    From 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  young  shoots,  the  better 
way  is  to  cover  them  with  a  bell-glass,  and  after 
that  place  them  in  a  frame,  as  by  the  double  cover- 
ing a  more  regular  state  of   moisture    is    main- 
tained.   Seeds  of  many  hardy   Heaths  are  often 
available,    and    of    course   young  plants    can   be 
raised  in  this  way.    From  the  minute  character 
of  the  seeds,  they  should  be  sown  in  well-drained 
pans  of  sandy  peat,  the  covering  consisting  of  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.     If  a  pane  of  glass 
is  laid  over  the  pan,  the  soil  is  always  kept  moist 
and  the  germination  of  the  seeds  therefore  much 
assisted.    When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  may  be  pricked  off  into  other  pans, 
using  much  the  same  soil  as  before.     By  sheltering 
them  with  a  frame  during  their  earlier  stages,  they 
make  much  more  rapid  progress  than  if  placed  out 
of  doors  so  soon. 

Brambles. — The  beautiful  double -flowered 
Brambles  form  such  conspicuous  objects  during  the 
latter  halt  of  the  summer,  that  a  note  as  to  their 
ready  propagation  may  be  of  interest.  They  can  be 
easily  increased  by  pegging  the  points  of  the  young 
growing  shoots  to  the  ground,  when  they  will  soon 
root  and  form  a  base  from  whence  other  shoots  will 
be  pushed  up.  This  mode  is  available  for  all  the 
rambling-growing  kinds  of  Bramble,  which,  strange 


to  say,  hardly  ever  root  except  at  the  points  of  the 
branches. 

TecomA  badicans. — As  an  illustration  of  the 
readiness  with  which  this  climber  can  be  propagated 
by  root  cuttings,  I  may  mention  that  last  autumn, 
having  occasion  to  remove  a  specimen  against  a  wall, 
some  of  the  roots  were  broken  during  the  operation, 
and  already  a  number  of  young  plants  are  making 
their  appearance,  some  of  which  have  their  origin 
from  a  piece  of  root  not  more  than  an  inch  long  and 
no  thicker  than  a  straw.  Though  well  known  that 
this  Tecoma  can  be  readily  increased  by  root  cut- 
tings, treated  as  they  usually  are,  I  never  before 
noticed  such  rough-and-ready  treatment  of  the  roots 
to  yield  such  good  results.  T. 
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PLATE  603. 

AUTUMN  OR  WINTER  DAFFODILS. 

(with  coloured  plate  of  .sternbbrgia  lutea 

AND  S.  ANGUSTIFOLIA.*) 

The  accompanjdng  plate  represents  a  class  of 
bulbs  to  which  far  too  little  attention  is  given 
at  the  present  time,  and  for  this  lack  of  interest 
the  uncertain  character  of  our  late  autumn  and 
winter  months  has,  no  doubt,  much  to  do.  The 
yellow  Crocuses  help  at  present  to  carry  us 
through  the  dull  months,  but  the  flowers  of  the 
Sternbergias  are  of  much  firmer  texture,  and 
thereby  are  able  to  withstand  a  far  greater 
amount  of  bad  weather  than  the  Crocuses,  and  in 
consequence  are  better  adapted  for  our  climate. 
One  great  source  of  failure  with  these  bulbs, 
and  with  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  is  the 
fact  of  their  being  frequently  grown  in  such 
positions  as  to  necessitate  their  being  disturbed  at 
the  wrong  time  or  before  growth  has  fully  deve- 
loped. In  one  or  two  gardens  we  have  seen 
these  grown  in  flower  borders  and  lifted  early 
to  make  room  for  bedding  plants,  and  the  won- 
der was  that  they  never  flowered.  What  these 
Sternbergias  want  chiefly  is,  thorough  ripening 
in  summer,  and  a  slight  protection,  such  as  dry 
litter,  &c.,  during  the  vrinter.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  grown,  whether  they  will 
have  to  be  lifted  or  not.  If  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  clayey,  the  best  plan  wiU  be  to  lift  them 
when  the  leaves  have  died  down  and  let  the  bulbs 
ripen,  in  the  same  way  as  Anemone  fulgens,  &c. 
In  light  sandy  soil  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  they  will  in  all  probability  get  the 
necessary  ripening  without  being  lifted,  and  in 
this  case  the  only  plan  will  be  to  leave  them 
undisturbed  until  the  bulbs  attain  flowering 
size. 

The  species,  as  described  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  Baker,  are  as  follows  : — 

S.  COLCHICIFLORA. — This  is  one  of  the  old  garden 
plants,  having  been  cultivated  long  ago  by  Clusius 
and  Parkinson — by  the  first  as  Narcissus  persicus, 
and  by  the  latter  under  the  name  of  the  lesser 
autumne  or' winter  Daffodil!  (Narcissus  autumnalis 
minor).  Parkinson,  in  his  "  Paradisus,"  says  "  that 
Clusius  setteth  down  that  the  manner  of  the 
flowering  of  the  lesser  Daffodill  is  more  like  unto 
the  Persian  Daffodill  than  unto  the  great  autumne 
kind."  This  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Baker, 
including  them  both  under  the  above  species. 
M.  Bieberstein,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality  of  this  species,  describes  it  as  possessing 
the  most  delicious  fragrance,  and  perfuming,  with 
its  Jessamine-scented  flowers,  the  fields  of  the 
Crimea,  especially  about  the  Bosphorus.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  linear,  and  produced  along  wit  h  the  fruit 
in  spring.  The  flowers  appear  in  autumn  at  about  the 
same  time  as  those  of  S.  lutea,  perianth  segments 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Mr.  Geo.  Paul's  nursery,  at 
Broxboume.  November  20,  1886,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  printed 
by  G.  Severeyns. 
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nearly  IJ  inclies  long,  and  of  a  very  pleasing  pale 
or  sulphur  yellow.  It  is  found  on  dry  exposed 
positions  on  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  Crimea,  &c., 
and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  y.  lutea.  S.  dalmatica  and  S. 
pulchella  are  varieties. 

S.  Clusiana  (Ker,  not  Boissier).  —  Narcissus 
persicus  (Clusius),  Amaryllis  citrina,  A.  colchici- 
flora,  S.  !Btnensis,  and  S.  Schuberti  are  synonyms. 

S.  FiscHEKiANA  is  nearly  allied,  and  has  the 
habit  of  S.  lutea,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in 
flowering  in  spring  instead  of  autumn,  and  by  its 
stalked  ovary  and  capsule.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  is 
the  Sporanthus  Fischerianus  of  Herbert's  "  Ama- 
ryllidaceas,"  Jfi. 

S.  LUTEA. — This  is  the  great  autumn  or  winter 
Daffodil  (Narcissus  autumnalis  major)  of  Parkinson, 
and  of  which  he  says: — 

The  great  autumoe  Daffodil!  riseth  up  with  three  or  four 
fair  broad  and  short  leaves  at  first,  but  afterwarde  groW8 
larger  of  a  very  deep  or  dark  green  colour,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rifleth  up  a  short,  stiff  round  footstalk,  bearing  one 
fair  yellow  flower  on  the  head  thereof  tinclosed  at  the  first 
in  a  thin  skin  or  husk),  and  consistoth  of  six  leaves,  as  the 
former  with  certain  chives  in  the  middle  as  all  or  most  other 
Daffodills  have,  which  paaseth  away  without  show  of  any 
eeed  or  head  for  seed;  although  under  the  head  there  is  a 
little  green  knot  which  peradventure  would  bear  seed  if  our 
sharp  winter  did  not  hinder  it.  The  root  is  great  and  round 
and  covered  over  with  a  blackish  skin  or  coat. 

The  absence  of  seed  on  this  bulb  in  a  cultivated 
state  is  rather  remarkable,  seeing  how  plentiful 
it  is  and  also  how  profusely  it  flowers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  only  seed  we  have  yet  seen 
has  been  obtained  from  dried  specimens  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine.     The  same  ex- 


Mount  Etna  Lily  (Stembergia  ajtnensis). 

perience  has  been  recorded  by  Dean  Herbert  in  his 
"  Amaryllidaoea;,"  where  he  says: — 

It  is  strange  that  no  writer  has  described  the  seed  of  this 
plant,  which  is  much  cultivated,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it. 
HiH  speaks  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  beds  as  if  he  had  readily 
obtained  it,  and  asserts  that  the  seedlings  vary  much  in  the 
shade  of  yellow,  and  he  gives  a  figure  of  a  double  variety, 
which  is  probably  lost.  Tlie  only  variation  which  I  have 
seen  is  a  narrow  and  a  broad  leaf,  hardy,  but  the  bulbs  often 
rot  with  me  in  the  open  ground  if  the  summer  is  wet ; 
probably  they  should  be  taken  up  and  dried  when  the  leaf 
decays. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  Parkinson 
and  Herbert  agree  with  regard  to  these  plants ; 
difficulties  of  climate,  &c.,  have  had  to  be  overcome 
then,  as  now,  before  success  in  any  form  could  be 
attained.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  bulbs  must  be  large  before  they  will  yield 
flowers  freely,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
imported  bulbs,  they  are  generally  small  and  will 
take  a  year  or  two  to  attain  flowering  size.  S.  lutea, 
well  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  has  five 
or  six  leaves,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers 
in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  the  Amaryllis  lutea  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  (290),  Oporanthus  luteus  of 
Herbert's  "Amaryllidaceae,"  and  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  Lily  of  Scripture,  as  it  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  vales  around  Palestine,  &c. 

S.  ANGUSTIFOLIA  (see  coloured  drawing  to  the 
right  of  S.  lutea)  appears  to  be  merely  a  narrow 
leaved  form  of  the  type  ;  it  is  very  free-flowering. 


and  grows  rather  more  freely  than  S.  lutea.  S.  grseca, 
from  the  mountains  of  Greece,  has  very  narrow 
leaves  and  broad  perianth  segments.  S.  sicula  is 
a  form  with  narrower  leaves  and  segments  than  the 
type,  while  the  Cretan  variety  has  considerably 
larger  flowers.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean  regions. 
S.  MACBANTHA. —  This  is  a  really  handsome 
species,  though  comparatively  rare  in  cultivation 
as  yet.  The  leaves  are  blunt  and  slightly  glau- 
cous, about  an  inch  broad  when  fully  developed 
about  midsummer,  flowers  bright  yellow,  produced 
in  autumn,  the  tvibes  somewhat  cylindrical,  2  inches 
long,  segments  oblong,  1  inch  to  H  inches  broad, 
with  stamens  about  half  their  length.  A  native  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  Western  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  &o. 
It  has  also  been  known  under  the  names  of  S.  lati- 
folia,  stipitata,  and  Clusiana  (Boissier,  not  Ker). 

D.  K. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   BAINES. 

LILIUM  UMBELLATUM. 
The  Lily  season  commences  with  the  flowering  of 
the  different  forms  of  this  Lily  known  either  as  L. 
umbellatum,  L.  bulbiferumorL.davuricum.  They  are 
aU  characterised  by  large  heads  of  upright,  mostly 
cup-shaped  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  reddish 
orange  to  deep  velvety  crimson.  This  Lily  is  of 
very  easy  culture,  and  large  numbers  are  imported 
into  this  countrj-  from  Holland  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
and  are  readily  sold  either  for  pot  culture  or  for 
planting  in  borders.  It  may  be  relied  on  to 
flower  the  first  season  after  planting,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  all,  a  noticeable  example  of 
which  is  L.  monadelphum,  which  I  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  flowering  satisfactorily  the  first  year  it 
was  planted.  Some  eighteen  months  ago  1  planted 
a  clump  of  this  Lily,  and  all  I  saw  of  it  last  season 
was  a  few  leaves,  that  just  pushed  through  the  soil 
and  then  died  down  again.  This  year,  however,  all 
the  bulbs  here  pushed  up  strong  spikes,  and  have 
several  flower-buds.  L.  umbellatum  differs  widely 
from  this ;  for  even  if  bulbs  had  not  been  potted 
or  planted  till  the  early  months  of  the  new  year, 
they  will  be  by  now  in  full  bloom.  They  are  better, 
however,  if  potted  before  Christmas,  as  then  the 
roots  have  plenty  of  time  to  take  a  good  hold  of  the 
soil ;  consequently,  the  stems  are  stouter,  and  the 
flowers  better  developed  than  if  the  potting  was 
delayed  later.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  light,  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  6  inches  below  the  surface,  but 
in  stiff  loam  or  in  pots  they  neednotbeburiedquiteso 
deeply.  A  very  good  plan  either  in  potting  or 
planting  is  to  surround  the  bulbs  with  sand,  in  order 
to  carry  off  any  accumulation  of  moisture  around 
them.  These  Lilies  do  best  when  treated  as  Hya- 
cinths or  Tulips,  viz.,  potted  in  good  soil,  placed  on 
a  drained  spot,  and  covered  with  ashes  till  the  tops 
push  through  the  soil,  when  the  covering  must  be 
removed.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  liquid  manure  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. Sometimes  aphides  will  attack  the  young 
buds  when  about  half  grown,  but  that  seldom  hap- 
pens, though  should  it  occur,  the  pests  must  be  at 
once  removed  by  dipping  in  tobacco  water.        T. 


Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey.— A  great  many  Cacti 
merit  more  extended  cultivation,  from  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  as  well  as  from  their  easy  cultivation. 
None  of  them  are  more  showy  than  C.speciosissimus 
and  its  varieties,  of  which  C.  M.  Hovey  is  one.  Of 
this  I  obtained  a  plant  six  years  ago  through  seeing  a 
coloured  plate  which  at  that  time  appeared  in  The 
Garden,  and  since  then  it  proved  that  the  distinc- 
tion was  thoroughly  merited.  The  blooms  are  much 
like  those  of  C.  speciosissimus,  except  in  colour, 
which  in  this  variety  is  a  kind  of  vivid  scarlet, 
flushed  with  violet-purple.  No  description  could  do 
justice  to  the  peculiar  satiny  sheen  that  overspreads 
the  flower,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  colouring  seems 
to  be  further  enhanced  by  the  cluster  of  stamens  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  Besides  this,  we  have  in 
bloom  Phyllocactus  crenatus,  with  large,  sulphur- 
coloured  blossoms,  which,  from  their  distinct  tint,  are 
very  noticeable  among  their  brighter-coloured  asso- 


ciates. Plants  of  these  flowering  Cacti,  and  more  espe- 
cially C.  speciosissimus,  may  often  be  seen  in  cottage 
windows  in  rude  health  and  bristling  with  flower- 
buds.  AVhere  glass  structures  exist,  a  shelf  near  the 
roof,  or  in  some  such  spot  where  few  plants  would 
thrive,  is  just  the  place  for  this  class  of  plants  ;  and 
they  do  well  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam,  broken  brick 
rubble,  and  sand,  with  a  little  dry  cow  manure. 
When  in  full  growth  they  must  be  fairly  supplied 
with  water,  but  afterwards  they  may  be  kept  some- 
what drier  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  young 
growth.  In  winter  they  may  be  kept  almost  with- 
out water,  giving  them  just  enough  to  prevent 
shrivelling.  Pieces  of  the  branches,  taken  off  at 
any  season  except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  potted  in 
the  soil  above  recommended  (but  less  rough  than 
for  established  plants),  and  stood  on  a  shelf,  will 
soon  root. — H.  P. 


MIGNONETTE  CULTURE. 

Those  who  require  line  plants  of  Mignonette  for 
autumn  and  early  winter  flowering  ought  to 
make  two  sowings  of  seed,  the  first  one  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  the  second  about  the  middle 
of  July.  For  several  years  I  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing" method,  and  have  always  found  it  answer 
satisfactorily ;  Take  as  many  G-inch  pots  as  there 
are  specimens  required,  and  after  draining  them  well 
fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  rotten  manure  well  broken  up ;  press  it 
down  rather  firmly  and  sow  the  seed  thinly,  and 
cover  lightly  with  finely  sifted  soil.  Place  them  in 
a  shady  place,  either  in  a  frame  or  under  hand- 
lights.  "  After  the  seedlings  are  up  give  more  air 
night  and  day.  The  plants  will  soon  become  strong 
enough  for  the  first  thinning  to  take  place,  which 
should  consist  of  the  weakest  plants.  In  a  short 
time  a  second  thinning  will  be  required,  leaving 
from  nine  to  eleven  of  the  strongest  plants  at 
regular  distances  over  the  surface  of  the  pot.  These 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  have  rooted 
well,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  pot-bound,  as  if  so,  the  stems  become  hard  ; 
they  will  attempt  to  bloom,  and  their  future  growth 
will  be  checked  in  consequence.  At  this  stage  they 
will  be  fit  to  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  flower.  This  large  shift  is  necessary, 
because  Mignonette  does  not  thrive  well  when 
frequently  shifted.  I  use  11 -inch  or  12-inch  pots, 
inside  measurement.  They  should  be  perfectly 
drained  and  quite  clean.  As  to  soil,  I  have  tried 
several  mixtures,  but  have  found  none  to  equal 
turfy  loam  twelve  months  out  and  decayed,  and 
which  has  been  frequently  soaked  with  farmyard 
liquid  manure.  This  will,  without  any  addition, 
grow  the  plants  well.  Pot  them  firmly  and  water 
at  once,  keep  the  sun  from  them,  and  stand  the 
plants  outdoors  on  a  cool  bottom  of  ashes  and  pro- 
tected from  strong  winds.  Stake  each  plant  firmly 
at  first,  and  when  they  have  grown  an  inch  or  two 
take  out  the  top  of  every  shoot ;  this  will  cause  them 
to  break  2  inches  or  .3  inches  down  the  stem.  These 
shoots  in  due  time  will  need  stopping  and  tying  as 
the  plants  advance,  until  they  have  formed  the  out- 
line of  good  specimens,  when  they  may  be  allowed 
to  flower.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when 
the  plants  are  taken  under  cover,  they  should  have 
a  light  airy  place  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  A 
caterpiDar  very  similar  in  colour  to  the  foliage  and 
at  first  very  small  will  commit  sad  havoc  if  not 
watched  and  destroyed.  When  the  plants  are  well 
set  with  bloom  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure 
should  be  given  to  them,  and  when  the  surface 
roots  find  their  way  into  this,  weak  liquid  maniire 
should  be  applied  twice  a  week,  which  will  assist 
the  plants  when  flowering,  and  give  a  good  return 
for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 
FolkiTigtmi  Manor.  Thomas  Record. 


Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — In  the  list  of 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  given  in  The  Garden 
(p.  514)  there  is  an  important  omission,  for  no 
notice  of  these  beautiful  plants  would  be  complete 
without  the  bright-coloured  perpetual-flowering  R. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  tube-flowered  section,  and  of  more  bushy  habit, 
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besides  being  more  free-flowering  than  R.  Davisi' 
which,  last,  however,  is  well  worth  a  place,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence extends,  R.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  R. 
Princess  Alexandra  (blush)  are  the  most  continuous 
blooming  of  all  the  many  varieties. — H.  P. 

Hoya  bella. — The  best  position  for  this  is,  when 
treated  as  a  basket  plant,  in  the  stove,  as  then 
the  slender,  drooping  stems  reach  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  just  now  it  forms  a  most  beautiful  object, 
for  the  whole  plant  is  thickly  studded  with  clusters 
of  blossoms  that  nestle  among  the  neat,  dark  green 
foliage.  The  individual  flowers  are  star-like,  and  of 
a  waxy  texture,  and  remain  in  beauty  a  long  time. 
Like  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  this  Hoya 
needs  a  good,  open  soil,  and  but  limited  root-room. 
Several  of  the  Hoyas  are  very  desirable  flowering 
plants,  the  good  old  climbing  H.  carnosa  standing 
in  the  front  rank,  but  for  hanging  baskets  H.  bella 
is  the  most  useful. — H.  P. 

SoUya  linearis. — Flowers  of  such  an  intense 
blue  as  this  are  by  no  means  common  among  green- 
house plants,  and  on  this  account  alone  it  deserves 
a  passing  notice.  It  is  a  medium  growing  climbing 
plant  with  slender  wiry  stems,  narrow  deep  green 
leaves,  and  small  drooping  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  clear  blue  colour.  This  plant,  in  common 
with  the  other  natives  of  New  Holland,  needs  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse,  and  there  it  may  be 
employed  for  furnishing  the  smaller  rafters  as  a 
screen  plant,  or  trained  around  a  few  sticks  and 
allowed  to  flower  as  pot  specimens.  By  this  last 
method  nice  little  plants  may  be  obtained  in  pots 
5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  not 
larger  than  this,  they  will  flower  profusely,  espe- 
cially if  struck  from  cuttings,  for  plants  raised  in 
this  way  flower  in  a  young  state  more  readily  than 
seedlings. — T. 

Pyramidal  Rockfoil  (Saxifraga  Cotyledon), — 
When  well  grown,  this  will  push  up  a  flowcr-sijike  18 
in.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  form  a  pyramid  of  pretty  white 
blossoms.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  been  extensively  cultivated,  yet  it  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  standard  plants  among  the  London 
market  growers.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  plants  should 
be  wintered  in  a  frame  free  from  drip,  and  when  the 
flower-stems  commence  to  push  up  be  removed  to  a 
greenhouse.  Loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  leaf- 
mould,  will  suit  it  well,  and  good  specimens  may  be 
obtained  in  pots  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant, 
especially  after  flowering,  produces  in  quantity  off- 
sets, by  which  it  can  be  readily  increased.  Water 
during  the  winter  months  must  be  sparingly  applied, 
and  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  lodge  in  the  centre  of  the  crown,  as,  if  so, 
the  future  flower  will  be  destroyed. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.—STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Habrothamnus  eleg'ans. —  This  elegant  climber  is 
flowering  profu-sely  in  the  conservatory  at  Gunnersbury 
House.  The  specimen  is  in  the  raoet  vigorous  health,  and, 
associated  with  climbers  of  the  same  graceful  character,  pre- 
sents a  pleasing  picture. — C. 

Fuchsia  Monarch. — This  Fuchsia  is  in  bloom  now  in 
the  greenliouse  at  Ivew,  Though  an  uncommon  variety,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  pillars  and  rafters  in  comparatively  small 
houses,  and  Fuchsias  might  be  more  often  used  in  tliis  way 
than  is  at  present  tlie  case.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
;  and  well  coloured. — E. 


Canna  iridiflora  Ehemanni.— This  is  a  most  useful 
plant  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  its  leafage  being 
handsome  and  the  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  grown  it  in  pots  should  do  so,  as  not  only  are 
the  plants  of  noble  appearance,  but  the  individual  flowers 
can  be  used  with  advantage  in  bouijuets  and  epergnes.— E. 

Diseased  Marguerites.  — I  enclose  you  a  few  leaves 
of  the  above  affected  with  some  disease.  It  is  since  the 
plants  have  been  put  out  that  it  has  shown  itself.  Is  tli're 
any  cure  for  it,  or  wo\ild  it  be  best  to  destroy  the  plants  ?— 
W.  H. 

*»*  Vour  plants  are  affected  with  the  Marguerite  Daisy  fly 
(Phytoniyza  aflinis),  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pest 
is  to  destroy  the  plants  when  tlioy  are  badly  infested.-  Eo. 

Ivy-leaved    Pplargronium     Madame    Crousse, 

although  an  old  variety,  still  remains  one  of  the  best.  We 
saw  a  fine  batch  at  the  Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Low.  The  plant  grows  freely,  and  produces  a  profusion  of 
large  trusses  of  rosy  pink  flowers,  the  colour  bright  and 


telling.  These  double  Ivy-leaved  v.arieties  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  hanging  baskets,  and  also  do  well  when  used 
for  the  decoration  of  window  boxes.  — G. 

Terminalia  ele&ans-— As  Mr.  Baines  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this  I'lant,  cultivated  under  this  name,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  it  has  been  flowered  by  him  or  anyone  else.  It  is 
not  a  Terminalia,  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  Order  Conibre- 
taceai  It  is,  I  believe,  an  Aralia,  and  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  grafted  on  plants  of  that  genus. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  flower  it,  and  I  shou'd  be  greatly 
obliged  for  a  flowering  specimen. — R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic 
Gar<kiiSf  Cdmbrtildc. 

Scarlet-flowered  Skull-cap  (Scutellaria  Mocciniana). 
— We  saw  this  recently  making  a  brilliant  display  in  the 
greenbousejat  Kew.  The  flowers  are  lich  scarlet  and  the 
leaves  handsome.  When  the  plants  are  judiciously  used, 
they  produce  an  agreeable  effect ;  but  flowers  of  quieter 
colouring  should  be  intermixed  with  them,  so  as  to  tone 
down  the  vivid  scarlet.  It  needs  stove  treatment,  but 
plants,  when  in  bloom,  may  be  brought  to  the  greenhouse 
without  harm. — T. 


ADENANDRA. 

A  GENUS  of  the  Rue-wort  family,  nearly  allied  to 
Diosma  and  Barosma;  the  leaves  of  all  these  genera 
have  a  peculiar  Rue-like  smell,  due  to  the  strong 
volatile  oil  which  they  contain,  and  are  used  largely 
by  the  Hottentots  to  perfume  their  bodies;  they  are 
also  used  medicinally  under  the  name  of  "  Bucku." 
Adenandras  are  compact-growing  shiiibs,  producing 
in  profusion  their  handsome  flowers.  Pot  in  good 
fibrous  peat  and  light  loam  in  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
making  the  whole  very  sandy;  drain  well,  and 
ventilate  freely  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
growing.     All  are  natives  of  South  Africa. 

A.  FHAGEANS. — A  much-branched,  twiggy  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  1  foot  to  I!  feet,  easily  grown 
into  a  handsome  specimen.  Flowers  terminal,  but 
the  young  shoot  usually  starts  into  growth  with  the 
buds,  and  extends  beyond  them  when  ojoen,  which 
adds  materially  to  the  effect.  Flowers  showy,  deep 
rose  colour,  and  very  fragrant.  It  blooms  during 
May,  June,  and  July. 

A.  SPECIOSA. — This  species  is  also  known  as  A. 
umbellata,  Diosma  speciosa,  and  D.  umbellata.  It 
is  not  so  robust  in  habit  as  the  previously  described 
plant,  and  seldom  exceeds  18  inches  to  21  inches 
in  height ;  stems  reddish  brown ;  leaves  scattered  (but 
closer  together  than  is  the  case  with  A.  fragrans), 
and  fragrant  when  bruised.  Flowers  arranged  in 
terminal  umbels  (destitute  of  the  protruding  young 
shoot)  usually  six  to  eight  together ;  the  buds  reddish 
crimson,  changing  in  the  expanded  flower  to  a  deli- 
cate pink,  the  centre  of  each  petal  being  streaked 
with  red.     It  blooms  during  May  and  June. 

A.  UNIFLOEA  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  green- 
house decoration.  It  is  undoubtedly  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding;  the  leaves  of  A.  uniflora  are  .similar 
to  those  of  A.  speciosa,  but  are  smaller.  Flowers 
solitary,  nearlj'  terminal,  white,  the  reverse  side 
pink.     It  blooms  from  April  to  July. 


Rhodanthe  lHanglesi. — At  one  time  this  was 
considered  to  be  a  \'ery  difficult  plant  to  cultivate 
in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  growers  for  Covent 
Garden  Market,  the  result  being  those  beautiful 
little  specimens  that  are  such  common  features  in 
London  at  the  present  time.  The  principal  points 
to  bear  in  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Rho- 
danthe  are,  first,  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  is 
essential  to  its  well-doing ;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
very  impatient  of  being  disturbed  at  the  roots. 
The  specimens  usually  met  with  are  in  5-inch  pots, 
and  generally  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  same  jiot 
as  that  in  which  they  flower.  This  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  roots,  and  as  a  further 
preventive,  care  must  be  taken,  if  they  are  on  a  stage 
in  which  there  is  any  material  thej'  can  root  into,  to 
see  that  this  does  not  take  place,  otherwise  when 
moved  the  plants  will  be  greatly  checked.  In  sow- 
ing it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  plants 
are  to  remain  in  the  same  pots,  and  consequently 
more  space  must  be  left  for  water  than  if  the  seedlings 
were  to  be  iiotted  off.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  tiie 
greenhouse  about  the  end  of  February,  and  when  the 
young  plants  are  above  ground  plenty  of  air  must  be 
given — indeed,  they  may  then  be  placed  in  a  frame, 
but  it  must  be  one  in  which  there  is  a  gentle  heat 


for  a  time.  If  kept  too  close,  or  the  atmosphere  is 
too  moist,  mildew  is  very  liable  to  attack  the  foliage, 
the  best  preventive  for  this  being  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
As  the  plants  progress,  and  consequently  the  pots 
become  full  of  roots,  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week  will  be  of  great  advantage.  In  addition  to  this 
mode  of  culture,  the  Rhodanthe  may  be  sown  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  the  open  ground,  and  under 
favourable  conditions  it  will  flower  beautifully  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  summer. — H.  P.,  in  Field. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Ac^LYPiiAS. — These  variegated  plants  can  be  effec- 
tively used  in  several  ways,  especially  A.  tricolor; 
this  looks  well  both  associated  with  large-leaved 
plants,  such  as  Alocasias,  Caladiums,  Anthuriums, 
Cyanophyllums,  and  also  with  flowering  subjects. 
The  Acalyphas  are  of  free  growth,  and  when  kept 
in  a  warm  stove  attain  a  fair  size  in  little  time.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  grow  large  specimens,  as  half  a 
dozen  of  moderate  size  look  much  better  than  one 
single  example.  It  is  when  the  plants  are  in  4-inch 
or  5-inch  pots  that  they  are  most  useful;  in  some 
places  they  are  largely  employed  for  table  decora- 
tion and  for  placing  about  in  rooms,  halls,  &c., 
during  the  summer  months.  The  little  time  required 
for  striking  cuttings  and  growing  the  plants  large 
enough  for  the  purpose  last  named  renders  these 
Acalyphas  equally  as  useful  as  Coleus.  To  keep  up 
a  stock  for  use  in  this  way  the  cuttings  should  be 
struck  at  different  times.  If  some  are  put  in  now 
made  of  the  points  of  the  shoots,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  joints  with  two  or  three  leaves,  they 
will  root  quickly,  and  be  ready  for  use  later  on. 

Caladium  aroykites. — This  when  in  a  small 
state  is  the  best  of  all  the  Caladiums  for  rooms. 
Jlost  of  the  large-leaved  varieties  are  too  vigorous, 
and  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  bear  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown.  Suckers  of  C.  argyrites  that  were  taken  off 
in  spring  and  have  since  become  established  should 
be  put  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots.  Caladiums  will  suc- 
ceed in  either  peat  or  loam  with  sufiicient  sand  to 
keep  the  compost  porous,  but  when  the  plants  are 
to  be  used  for  decoration  or  the  leaves  are  required 
for  cutting  it  is  better  to  pot  them  in  loam,  as  then 
the  foliage  acquires  a  little  more  strength  and  sub- 
stance. When  tender  plants  are  required  to  be 
used  in  places  where  the  temperature  is  consider- 
ably lower  and  the  atmosphere  drier  than  that  of 
the  house  where  they  are  grown,  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  them  in  a  way  that  will  impart  the  most 
strength  and  solidity  to  them.  It  is  essential  that 
the  plants  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  have  as  much 
light  and  air  as  possible  consistent  with  their 
growth.  When  they  are  stood  close  to  the 
glass  they  require  more  shade  in  bright  sunny 
weather.  Where  cut  flowers  are  much  in  demand  a 
good  stock  of  this  Caladium  should  be  grown ;  when 
treated  as  here  recommended  the  leaves  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  there  are  few 
things  that  have  a  prettier  effect  when  arranged 
with  flowers  of  suitable  colours.  When  required 
for  cutting  care  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  too 
many  of  the  leaves  from  the  plants  ;  one-half  may 
be  cut  without  the  bulbs  feeling  much  of  the  effect, 
but  if  more  are  taken  it  will  do  harm.  When  any 
of  the  larger-leaved  sorts  of  these  plants  are  used  in 
summer  in  conservatories,  sorts  that  have  the  most 
green  colour  in  the  leaves,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
old  variety,  C.  Wighti,  should  be  chosen,  managing 
them  in  the  way  advised  for  C.  argyrites. 

Cupania  piLiciFOLiA. — In  this  we  have  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hard-wooded  plants 
that  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  yet  it 
is  rarely  met  with.  Now  and  then  a  large  .speci- 
men may  be  seen  staged  in  a  competing  group  of 
fine  foliage  plants,  but  small  or  medium  sized 
examples  for  the  decoration  of  warm  plant  houses 
and  for  temjiorary  use  in  living  rooms  are  rarely 
met  with.  Its  elegant  Fern-like  foliage  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  when  the  plants  are  confined  to 
single  stems,  in  which  form  this  and  other  things  of 
a  like  character  should  always  be  grown.  When 
the  plants  get  bare  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  they 
should  be  headed  down ;  the  best  time  for  this  is 
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early  in  spring  before  growth  commences,  as  then 
there  is  time  for  the  production  of  a  crop  of  young 
shoots  that  can  be  struck  and  grown  into  nice  little 
examples  before  autumn.  Plants  that  were  headed 
down  will  by  now  have  pushed  several  shoots,  which 
may  be  all  taken  off  and  struck,  retaining  the  stools 
to  admit  of  their  producing  a  second  lot,  or,  if 
some  large  specimens  are  wanted,  a  single  shoot 
may  be  retained  to  each,  which,  if  the  roots  are  in 
good  condition,  will  soon  make  handsome  heads. 
The  cuttings  should  be  put  singly  in  small  pots  half 
filled  with  sand  and  sifted  loam,  the  rest  all  sand. 
Treated  in  the  usual  way,  with  heat,  shade,  and 
moisture,  in  a  confined  atmosphere  they  will  form 
roots.  When  the  cuttings  have  rooted  sufficiently 
put  them  in  O-inch  or  7-inch  pots ;  these  will  not  be 
too  large,  as  this  Cupania  grows  very  freely.  Place 
them  where  they  will  get  ordinary  stove  heat,  with 
plenty  of  light  to  give  strength  and  substance  to 
the  growth,  as  if  the  leaves  are  wanting  in  this 
they  will  be  proportionately  shorter-lived.  Shade 
from  the  sun,  and  syringe  freely  every  afternoon 
until  the  autumn,  when  it  may  be  discontinued, 
giving  more  air  and  kecjiing  the  at  niosphere  somewhat 
drier.  After  sufficient  cuttings  have  been  obtained 
the  old  stools  may  be  discarded  or  partially  shaken 
out,  repotted  in  new  material,  and  grown  on.  Loam 
with  some  sand  added  is  the  best  for  the  plant,  as 
it  gives  more  solidity  to  the  leaves. 

Small  Crotons. — Amongst  the  different  kinds 
of  plants  with  variegated  leaves  that  are  adapted 
for  house  decoration  there  are  few,  if  any,  so 
cifective  as  the  Crotons,  especially  the  varieties 
with  narrow  leaves  that  droop  more  or  less,  such 
as  C.  Weismanni,  C.  Warreni,  C.  majesticus.  and 
the  old  C.  angustifolius  ;  the  last-named  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  provided  tlie  yellow  colour  is 
well  brought  out.  Those  who  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  cultivation  of  Crotons  cannot  but 
have  observed  that  there  is  generally  much  differ- 
ence in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  on  the  different 
shoots  on  the  same  plant ;  in  selecting  shoots  for 
cuttings,  none  but  those  that  have  well  marked 
leaves  should  be  chosen,  as  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  that  have  too  much  green  in  the  leaves 
generally  continue  to  be  deficient  in  colour.  Xow 
when  the  spring  growth  has  been  made,  so  as  to 
show  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  is  a  good  time  for 
striking  a  stock  ;  the  cuttings  will  root  in  two  or 
three  weeks  if  kept  in  a  brisk  heat,  close,  moist, 
and  shaded.  They  are  best  struck  singly  in  small 
pots,  as  then  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  roots 
when  the  time  comes  for  giving  a  shift.  Little, 
or  no  shade  is  required  by  Crotons  further  than 
may  be  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves 
getting  scorched,  as  the  more  they  are  exposed  to 
light  and  sun  the  more  colour  the  foliage  will 
usually  get.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil ; 
they  will  thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  in 
loam  the  plants  generally  have  the  most  colour. 
Being  warm  stove  subjects  it  follows  that  it  is 
only  in  the  summer  and  autumn  that  they  will 
keep  in  presentable  condition  in  a  living  room. 
Plants  struck  now  and  kept  moving  until  the  end 
of  the  growing  season  will  be  in  right  condition 
for  use  next  summer,  and  when  to  be  employed 
in  this  way  they  should  be  confined  to  a  single 
stem. 

Pandanus. — Several  of  the  Paudanus,  both  the 
green  and  the  variegated  sorts,  do  very  well  in 
rooms  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  year,  keeping 
in  good  condition  a  much  longer  time  than  most 
things  that  require  heat.  The  green-leaved  species 
suitable  for  use  in  this  way  are  P.  elegantissimus 
and  P.  graminifolius.  The  variegated  sorts  are  P. 
Veitchi  and  P.  javanicus  variegatus.  With  the  two 
last  named,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crotons,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  suckers  chosen  should  have  their 
leaves  well  coloured,  as  the  green  ones  often  pro- 
duced seldom  show  much  disposition  to  become 
variegated.  Suckers  in  suitable  condition  for 
striking  may  usually  be  had  at  this  time.  In 
severing  them  from  the  old  plants,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  bruise  the  base;  strip  off  a  few  of  the 
bottom  leaves,  and  put  them  singly  in  pots  large 
enough  to  hold  them.  A  mixture  of  loam  and  sand 
in  equal  parts  will  be  best  to  strike  them  in,  and 


bottom-heat,  if  available,  will  assist  them  to  root 
Shade  slightly  from  the  sun.  As  soon  as  they  are 
well  rooted,  stand  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  this  in  the  ability  of  the 
leaves  to  bear  the  treatment  to  which  the  plants 
will  ultimately  be  subjected.  When  they  require  a 
shift  no  larger  pots  should  be  used  than  are 
necessary,  as  in  all  cases  when  to  be  employed  in  the 
manner  under  notice,  the  smaller  the  pots  the  better 
the  plants  look. 

Cyperu.s. — Before  growth  commences  is  a  good 
time  to  propagate  these  plants,  but  if  there  is  any 
deficiency  of  stock  the  work  may  be  successfully 
carried  out  now.  Stock  propagated  now  should  be 
large  enough  to  use  next  summer.  In  dividing 
established  plants  it  is  not  well  to  reduce  the  pieces 
too  small,  as  if  this  is  done,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
grow  them  to  a  useful  size.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  mutilate  the  roots  more  than  neces- 
sary. Loam  is  preferable  to  peat  for  these  plants 
especially  the  variegated  sorts,  as  they  generally 
come  better  coloured  in  it  than  in  peat.  Give  pots 
large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  without  unduly  com- 
pressing them.  Kept  warm  and  a  little  close,  with 
shade,  they  will  soon  get  established ;  afterwards 
give  abundance  of  light  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage 
stout  and  to  give  colour  to  the  variegated  varieties. 
The  green  forms  of  C.  alternifolius  and  C.  laxus  are 
both  useful  plants,  but  the  variegated  varieties  of 
each  are  most  prized.  P.  laxus  variegatus  is  a  de- 
sirable sort,  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
T.  B. 

WATERING. 

When  in  a  large  market  plant-growing  establish- 
ment recently,  I  observed  men  engaged  watering 
the  plants  in  the  houses  and  frames  with  the 
greatest  impartiality  by  means  of  small  hose  at- 
tached to  the  water  company's  mains.  It  is  a 
rough-and-ready  method  of  doing  work,  which  the 
great  heat  then  prevailing  rendered  absolutely 
needful,  but  which  still  treated  all  plants  alike,  or 
possibly,  in  the  effort  to  do  so,  left  some  indiffe- 
rently moistened.  However,  there  was  this  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  plants,  all  seemed  to  thrive 
under  this  mode  of  watering.  The  market  grower, 
who  has  perhaps  100,0U0  or  2U0,0iiU  plants  to  water, 
can  hardly  be  very  particular.  The  work  must  be 
done  quickly,  and  there  is  little  time  for  discernment. 
But  then  in  many  cases  market  plants  are  of  a 
quick-growing,  rajiidly-absorbing  kind,  and  are  not 
too  nice  about  their  root  dosings.  They  may  find 
all  the  best  elements  of  growth  in  light,  airy  houses, 
good  soil,  and  small  pots,  and  are  indifferent  to 
coddling ;  whilst  private  gardeners  will  make  a 
fuss  and  botlier  about  a  few  score  of  plants,  and  in 
the  end,  with  all  their  fuss  and  bother,  half-kill 
their  plants  ;  in  fact,  half-killing  them  with  excess 
of  kindness.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  kind- 
ness ill-placed  is  more  destructive  to  plants  than  is 
rough-and-ready  cultivation.  It  is  certain  that  in 
no  private  places  are  plants  produced  so  well,  and 
so  well,  too,  under  such  apparently  disadvantageous 
conditions,  as  they  are  in  market  plant  nurseries, 
and  that  seems  evidence  in  fa''our  of  a  free  hand 
in  watering.  But  whilst  we  are  discussing  me- 
thods of  recouping  to  plants  the  root-moisture 
lost,  the  heat  prevailing  is  rendering  the  labour 
of  watering  onerous  and  almost  incessant.  Really 
there  is  no  work  in  plant  houses  during  hot, 
dry  weather  which  is  so  wearying,  monotonous, 
and  apparently  profitless,  as  constant  watering ; 
whereas,  in  the  large  jjlace  I  referred  to,  water- 
ing can  be  done  direct  from  the  mains  ;  the  labour 
is  trifling  if  the  time  occupied  is  .still  exces- 
sive. But  in  most  gardens  all  the  water  has 
to  be  brought  from  considerable  distances,  and  the 
filling  of  small  cans  constantly  promotes  great 
waste  and  dirt.  The  work  is  hardly  accomplished 
throughout  before  it  is  found  needful  to  start  again, 
and  the  constant  repetition  seems  to  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  labour  is  profitless  after  all.  Of 
course  it  is  not,  for  moisture  is  absolutely  needful 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plants,  but  we  know 
too  well  that  far  more  of  the  water  so  freely  given 
is  not  absorbed  by  the  plants,  but  is  lost  by  speedy 
evaporation  ;  hence  we  water  largely  to  give  the 


parched  air  something  to  do  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
plants  alive.  Water  in  a  state  of  purity  furnishes 
little  that  is  nutritive,  but  it  serves  to  liberate 
solid  compounds,  and  enables  the  roots  to  feed 
upon  them.  Still,  repeated  waterings,  which  are 
found  speedily  to  evaporate  or  drain  away, 
must  rapidly  "diminish  the  nutritive  properties 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
far  more  exhaustion  takes  place  in  that  way  than 
through  plant  absorption.  Then,  constant  water- 
ings naturally  promote  the  formation  of  small 
channels  in  the  soil,  through  which  the  water 
passes  rapidly,  leaving  much  of  the  ball  of  earth 
untouched  and  too  free  air  space  after  the  water 
has  passed  away.  No  doubt  the  best  summary  of 
watering,  as  we  have  to  practise  it  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  is  found  in  the  expression  that  it  is  a 
necessary  evil.  The  liberal  employment  of  manure 
water  enables  us  to  recoup  plants  to  some  extent 
that  loss  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  soil  which  such 
a  long  spell  of  pure  waterings  previously  has  pro- 
duced, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such 
waterings  are  w'ondrously  beneficial.  Liquid 
manures  include  considerable  solids  in  a  state  of 
semi-solution,  and  these  doubtless  gradually  block 
up  the  water  passages  and  charge  the  exhausted 
soil  with  nutritive  matter ;  hence  we  see  plants 
even  in  small  pots  thriving  wonderfully  upon 
a  course  of  liquid  manure.  These  liquid  mixtures, 
though  usually  called  stimulants,  are  really  foods, 
though  given  in  a  weak  form,  but  are  easily 
absorbed,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  chief  values  of 
liquid  manures  to  plants,  which,  whilst  making 
rapid  growth,  are  yet  root-bound  in  a  very  limited 
area.  The  need  for  constant  waterings  of  plants  in 
hot  weather  is  greatly  aggravated  when  the  pots 
have  narrow  tops,  or  are  somewhat  tubular  shaped. 
It  is  a  fact,  which  I  have  proved  after  long 
experience,  that  whilst  a  pot  may  be  too  broad  or 
spreading  to  be  economical,  it  may  also  be  too 
narrow  or  superficially  restricted.  Deep,  upright  pots 
are  so  far  useful  for  small  plants  that  they  enable 
large  numbers  to  be  stood  in  smaller  space;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gain  in  that  direction  does  not 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  power  to  retain  suffi- 
cient moisture  on  the  top,  when  watering  takes 
place,  to  fully  saturate  the  soil  beneath  when  once 
it  is  dry.  Ordinary  shaped  pots  seem  so  far  con- 
structed that  they  enable  the  needful  amount  of 
water  to  be  held  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
thoroughly  saturate  the  whole  of  the  root-ball.  On 
the  other  hand,  pans,  for  instance,  need  great  care, 
as  flooding  them  with  water  too  often  saturates  the 
soil  in  them  to  a  condition  of  sourness ;  indeed, 
almost  of  mud.  After  all,  and  in  spite  of  the 
market-growers'  rough  methods,  there  is  some  intel- 
ligence and  discrimination  needed  in  watering. 
One  difficulty  is,  however,  that  the  work  has  to  be 
done  with  a  rush,  under  pressure  of  time,  and  with 
the  best  of  will  there  is  unfortunately  little  time  for 
efforts  to  discriminate  between  the  wants  of  one 
plant  andthoseof  another.  An  intelligent  mechanic, 
who  is  also  an  amateur  gardener,  recently  sent  me 
some  pots  fashioned  with  double  rims,  the  outer 
one  being  about  1  inch,  or  a  little  more,  in  depth, 
and  having  an  interval  of  perhaps  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  between  it  and  the  proper  sides  of  the  pots, 
which  was  intended  to  form  a  water  reser\'oir, 
the  belief  entertained  being  that  evaporation  would 
in  that  way  largely  be  arrested.  Of  course,  such 
pots  are  cumbrous  and  heavy,  and  I  found,  after 
patient  trial,  that  the  result  did  not  justify  the 
designer's  anticipations.  The  plants  did  not  absorb 
the  water  through  the  porous  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
the  outer  casing  was  not  deep  enough  to  save  the 
whole  of  the  pots  from  external  heat,  whilst  the 
root  absorption  was  as  great  as  ever.  A.  D. 


Nurserymen's  practices. — There  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  good  cause  for  the  complaints  that 
have  recently  been  made  on  this  subject.  Not  long 
since  I  sent  for  some  Anemone  seed  of  a  parti- 
cular strain.  In  due  course  I  received  a  packet 
of  another  sort,  with  the  assurance  that  I  should 
"be  sure  to  like  it."  For  a  Daffodil  that  I 
ordered  in  the  autumn,  I  got  another  kind  of  which 
I  had  plenty.     I  do  not  know  of  anything  more 
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disappointing  than,  having  written  for  one  particu- 
lar plant,  to  get  another  in  its  place.  Another  bad 
practice  is  that  of  sending  a  greater  number  to 
compensate  for  want  of  size.  The  "  seven  for  six  " 
often  means  tliat  the  plants  are  so  small  and  weakly 
that  they  can  never  thrive  as  they  should  do. — 
J,  C.  B.  _ 

Ferns. 

W.    H.    OOWER. 

GLEICHBNIA  (MERTENSIA  GROUP). 
This  group  of  plants  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  presents  quite  a  different  aspect  to  tlie  true 
Gleichenias.  They  have  long,  wiry,  creeping 
rhizomes,  which  render  them  difficult  subjects 
to  import  in  a  living  state,  so  that,  although 
numerous  species  abound  in  tropical  countries, 
few  at  present  are  to  be  found  in  our  ferneries. 
Amongst  the  most  beautiful  kinds  is  G.  dicho- 
toma,  which  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
tropical  and  .sub-tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  naturally  varies  considerably  in 
appearance  from  such  widely  separated  localities. 
Many  of  these,  when  brought  into  cultivation, 
will  doubtless  prove  distinct  plants,  although  in 
a  dried  state  their  distinguishing  characters  are 
not  readily  discernible.  The  form  of  G.  dicho- 
toma  to  be  found  in  cultivation  is  that  received 
from  Jamaica ;  the  fronds  are  many  times 
dichotomously  divided,  the  pinna?  being  pin- 
natiiid  and  the  ultimate  segments  upwards  of 
an  inch  in  length,  with  a  plain  surface  ;  the 
margins  not  revolute,  as  Ln  the  other  group  of 
the  genus  ;  bright  lively  green  on  the  upper 
side,  glaucous  beneath. 

G.  pnBEscBNs.— This  plant,  although  abimdant 
in  Tropical  America,  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
cultivation,  and  one  that  has  hitherto  proved 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage  ;  the  pinuits  are 
large,  coriaceous  in  texture,  the  undersides  and 
the  midrib  on  both  sides  being  clothed  with  a 
reddish  brown  tomentum,  which  is  so  dense 
that  when  the  young  segments  are  unfolding 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  crested  at 
the  points.  The  upper  surface  of  the  pinnules 
is  deep  green. 

G.  FDHCATA  is  a  similar  plant  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  differs  in  being  destitute  of  the  ferru- 
gineous  tomentum  so  conspicuous  in  pubescens, 
but  the  underside  of  the  segments  is  sparingly 
clothed  with  short,  ashy  grey  hairs.  All  the 
above  kinds  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove. 

G.  CuNNiNGHAMi.— This  species  is  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand;  it  is  erect  in  gi'owth,  branched, 
and  bears  one  or  two  whorls  of  flabellate 
fronds,  the  stems  and  midribs  more  or  less 
clothed  with  reddish  brown  scales  ;  the  segments 
are  deep  green  above,  glaucous  beneath. 

G.  FLABELLATA  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
kind  belonging  to  this  group  of  the  Gleichenias; 
it  is  widely  distributed  in  Australia,  and  is  also 
found  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  stems  rise  erect  to  the  height 
of  0  feet  or  more,  bearing  several  tiers  of  large, 
smooth,  fan-shaped  fronds,  which  are  bright 
green  above,  slightly  paler  beneath.  When 
grown  into  a  large  specimen  this  species  assumes 
the  appearance  and  proportions  of  an  elegant 
upright  shrub.  G.  tiabellata  and  Cunninghami 
are  usually  described  as  greenhouse  Ferns,  but 
they  thrive  best  in  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house.  Other  forms  belonging  to  this 
group,  which  are  said  by  some  to  be  varieties  only, 
and  which  will  be  found  well  deserving  of  intro- 
duction, are  G.  Bancroft!,  gigantea,  cryjitocarpa, 
glauca,  bifurcata,  Klotzschi,  Morrisi,  <Src.  The 
treatment  these  plants  requii-e  and  the  soil 
necessary  for  their  culture  is  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  the  true  Gleichenias  in  The 


Garden  (p.  516),  saving  that  the  majority  of 
them  require  a  higher  temperature. 


OUR  NATIVE  FERNS. 

THE   BrLEENWOBTS. 


The  Aspleniums,  or,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
the  Spleenworts,  form  a  most  interesting  genus 
among  the  British  Ferns,  and  are  particularly  useful 
on  account  of  the  evergreen  character  which  they 
all  possess.  The  coriaceous  texture  of  the  foliage 
which  distinguishes  most  of  the  ten  species  which 
are  found  wild  in  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  also  greatly  adds  to  their  value  as  decorative 
plants,  while  the  ease  with  which  the  strongest- 
growing  kinds  may  be  cultivated  also  tends  to  make 
these  species  particularly  popular.  Some  of  the 
very  dwarf-growing  sorts  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
preserve,  especially  in  smoky  localities ;  but  these, 
besides  succeeding  fairly  well  in  Fern  cases,  are 
rendered  specially  attractive  through  their  consti- 
tution and  mode  of  growth,  and  they  may  safely 
be  termed  the  gems  of  our  native  Ferns. 


shine,  and  when  growing  thus  is  very  dwarf.  It 
is  also  very  useful  for  pot  culture,  as  it 
thrives  under  glass  in  the  cool  house,  even 
better  than  in  the  out-of-doors  rockery.  The  soil 
in  which  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  is  a  mixture  of 
leaf-mould,  sandy  loam,  lime  rubbish,  and  fibrous 
peat  in  about  equal  parts.  Its  propagation  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  seedlings,  the  spores  being 
ripe  about  September,  or  by  the  division  of  the 
crowns  in  early  spring,  during  March  and  April. 
This  useful  species  has  produced  several  variations, 
of  which  the  most  distinct  are :  Asplenium  A.-n. 
acutum  (see  cut),  with  tripinnate  fronds,  about 
12  inches  long,  and  showing  pinnules  very  narrow 
and  divided  into  acute  linear-lanceolate  lobes 
decompositum,  which  occurs  in  Devonshire,  differs 
from  acutum  in  having  the  segments  of  the  pinnules 
less  pointed,  also  less  rigid,  and  in  being  nearly 
quadripinnate.  A.  A.-n.  grandiceps  is  a  variety  as 
handsome  as  it  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
fronds,  which  average  about  1)  inches  in  height, 
being  terminated  by  a  finely  divided  crest,  while 
the  smaller  tassels  at  the  ends  of  the  pinna;  render 


The  Lance-leaved  Spleeiiwort  (Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  acutum). 


The  Black  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  (As- 
plenium Adiantum-nigrum),  which  is  one  of  the 
common  Ferns  found  all  over  the  British  Islands, 
has,  on  account  of  the  lasting  qualities  of  its  foliage, 
within  these  last  few  years  taken  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, which  it  most  likely  will  retain  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  as  its  dark  shining  fronds,  when  cut 
and  mixed  with  flowers,  retain  their  freshness  for 
an  almost  unlimited  time.  As  shown  by  our  illus- 
tration, these  are  of  an  elegant  shape,  and  are  also 
produced  in  great  abundance.  Fronds  of  this  have  , 
been  lately  very  extensively  sold  under  the  name  of 
French  Fern,  which  name  has  no  doubt  been 
erroneously  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  enormous 
quantities  brought  weekly  to  market  from  the 
western  part  of  France,  principally  from  Brittany, 
where  it  grows  abundantly.  It  is  also  found  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Somerset,  Hampshire,  and  in 
some  other  counties  in  shady  places  at  the  foot  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  also  in  the  hedges,  in  fields,  on 
old  walls,  and  in  disused  quarries.  These  are  the 
positions  in  which  the  fronds  of  the  Black 
Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  attain  their  greatest  length, 
but  it  wiU  also  bear  continued  exposure  to  sun- 


it  very  effective.  In  the  variety  oblongum,  found 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  fronds  are  oblong  in 
shape,  while  those  of  fissum,  originally  found  in 
Devonshire,  are  irregularly  laciniate.  The  Argyle- 
shire  variety  oxyphyllum  is  a  small-growing  kind, 
with  very  spiny-looking,  toothed,  and  oval  lance- 
shaped  fronds.  Finally,  we  have  in  Asplenium  A.-n. 
variegatum  a  very  rare  sport,  whose  fronds  are 
irregularly  streaked  and  blotched  with  white,  which 
variegation  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dis- 
colouration produced  by  the  ravages  of  a  green 
insect  much  resembling  a  small  grasshopper,  which 
frequently  attacks  hardy  Ferns  even  in  their  wild 
state. 

The  Alternate-leaved  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  ger- 
manicum)  is  in  many  ways  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  species  above  described,  for  it  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  plant  to  manage,  specially  in  localities 
where  the  atmosphere  is  not  pure  and  the  air  not 
bracing.  It  also  produces  its  curious  fronds 
sparingly,  and  these,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  illustra- 
tion, are  hardly  adapted  for  use  in  decorations. 
'i  This  variety  is  indispensable  in  a  collection  of 
!  hardy  Ferns.    As  regards  its   native  habitat,  the 
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Alternate-leaved  Splecnwort  is  also  vastly  different 
from  the  Black  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort,  as  it 
is  exceedingly  local,  and  has  been  found  in 
England  at  Borrowdale  and  Scawfell,  in  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Hyloe  Crags,  in  Xorthumberland, 
in  Wales,  near  Llanrwst,  and  in  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis.  In  Scotland,  where  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  more  abundant,  though  in  no 
■wise  plentiful,  it  has  been  found  on  rocks  in 
the  Tweed,  near  Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire:  near 
Dunfermline,  in  Fif eshire,  and  on  the  Stenton  Rocks, 
near  Dunkeld,  in  Perthshire.  The  name  of  ger- 
manicum,  which  was  originally  applied  to  this 
singular  plant,  and  which  it  has  retained  to  this 
day,  does  not  in  any  way  denote  its  origin,  as  it  is 
found  only  very  sparingly  in  Germany  as  it  is  also 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and 
Sweden.  Its  first  discovery  in  this  country  dates 
from  about  1792,  when  Mr.  Dickson  found  it  on 
some  rocks  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  published 
his  discovery  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Linnean 


no  relationship   whatever.     Its   fronds,  which  are 
proliferous  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  are  linear, 
and  measure  from  G  inches  to  8  inches  in  length;  j 
their  pinna>,  short  and  oblong-obtuse,  are  refracted 
or  thrown  back,  and  have  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  | 
appearance.     It  is  remarkable  that  although  most  j 
of  the  exotic  Aspleniums  are  proliferous,  this  is  the  , 
only  one  of  the  British  kinds  possessing  this  charac- 
ter," and  its  inclusion  among  British  species,  though  ' 
admitted  by  the  late  Jlr.  Thos.  Moore,  rests  on  very  ] 
slight  grounds.     It  is  best  cultivated  under  glass 
protection. 

As  a  glance  at  our  illustration  will  show,  the 
Smooth  Hock  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  fontanum), 
whose  lovely  fronds  seldom  exceed  6  inches  in 
length,  is  one  of  the  gems  among  our  native  Ferns. 
But  whence  the  specific  name  of  fontanum  is  de- 
rived from  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  this  pretty  plant 
is  found  exclusively  growing  on  old  waUs  and  dry 
rocks.  Its  habitats  are  of  such  a  very  local  cha- 
racter, that  its  being  a  British  Fern  has  frequently 
been  questioned,  but  its  rarity  is  easily  accounted 
for  and  understood  when  we  remember  that,  except 
in  sheltered  and  thoroughly  suitable  situations,  it  is 
unable  to  withstand   our  climate.     The  question 


situations.  It  is  only  in  the  second  edition  of 
Ray's  "Synopsis  Stirpium  Britannicum,"  which  was 
published  in  l(i96,  that  we  find  this  interesting  plant 
given  as  a  native  of  the  British  Isles,  for  it  is  stated 
there  that  Dr.  Sherard  had  found  it  "  on  the  rocks 
on  the  north  side  of  the  isle  of  Jersey."  Some  thirty 
years  later,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  same  work,  its 
discovery  in  England  was  first  noticed,  "Mr.  Bobart 
having  found  it  in  the  north  porch  of  the  church  at 
Adderbury,  in  Oxfordshire.  Dr.  Woodward  found  it 
also  in  England."  In  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  old 
walls  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.about  St.  Ives, 
in  Cornwall,  it  appears  to  be  found  freely.  It  has 
also  been  met  with   in   Devon,   Somerset,  Sussex, 


Black  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  .\diantum-nigrum). 

Sxiety's  Transactions.  In  growing  the  Alternate- 
leaved  Spleenwort  in  the  cold  greenhouse,  in  a 
shady  place  of  which,  provided  that  it  be  well 
ventflated,  it  thrives  best,  it  is  well  that  the  soil, 
which  should  be  of  a  very  light  nature,  such  as  a 
mixture  in  equal  parts  of  sharp  silver  sand,  sandy 
peat,  and  lime  rubbish,  should  rise  to  a  conical 
point,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  Fern  should  be 
planted  with  its  crown  well  above  the  surface,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  water  settling  around  it.  The  pots 
must  be  particularly  well  drained,  with  about  one- 
third  of  their  depth  filled  with  crocks  or  broken 
bricks,  as  an  excess  of  water  is  at  all  times  fatal  to 
it.  The  safest  way  to  propagate  this  curious  species 
which  has  not  produced  any  variety  is  by  division  of 
the  crowns  in  the  early  spring.  The  Reflexed  Spleen- 
wort, or  Asplenium  refractum,  is  an  entirely  distinct 
and  beautiful  form,anative  of  Scotland, from  whence 
it  has  been  distributed  as  a  supposed  form  of  As- 
plenium viride,  a  species  to  which,  however,  it  bears 


Alternate  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  germanicum). 


concerning  its  nationality  may,  however,  be  set  at 
rest  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  "  Flora  Anglica,"  published  during  the  year 
1762,  states  that  it  grew  then  upon  rocky  places 
near  Wvbourn,  in  Westmoreland,  and  also  that  in 
his  "Filices  Britannia;,"  or  "History  of  British 
Proper  Ferns,"  Mr.  Bolton  says  that  this  same 
Smooth  Rock  Spleenwort  was  found  on  the  walls  of 
Amersham  Church,  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  has 
more  recently  been  found  on  rocks  in  Wharncliffe 
Woods,  Yorkshire ;  at  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire  ;  on  a 
wall  atAshford,  near  Petersfleld,  in  Hampshire,  and 
on  rocks  near  Stonehaven,  in  Kincardineshire. 
Although  a  British  species,  the  Smooth  Rock  Spleen- 
wort is  a  plant  which,  to  be  grown  in  perfection, 
requires,  in  common  with  a  few  others,  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a  pot  plant  under  glass  all  the  year  round. 
It  will  be  found  beneficial  to  the  plants,  when 
potting  them,  to  keep  their  crowns  well  above  the 
material  employed,  which  should  be  a  mixture  of 
sandy  peat  and  broken  bricks  and  old  mortar,  in 
which  the  plants  should  be  potted  firmly,  with  a 
thorough  good  drainage  made  of  freshly  broken 
bricks,  into  which  material  the  roots  of  all  Ferns, 
but  particularly  those  of  the  small-growing  kinds, 
appear  to  delight  in  running.  Like  most  Ferns 
belonging  to  this  section,  the  Smooth  Rock  Spleen- 
wort is  readilv  propagated  by  the  division  of  the 
plants  in  early  spring.  It  should  be  sparingly 
watered. 

The  Lanceolate  or  Spear-shaped  Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium  lanceolatum)  is  another  of  the 
small-growing,  but  exceedingly  interesting  varieties  { 
of  our  Ferns  whose  distribution  is  particularly  local, 
and  although  undoubtedly  a  British  Fern,  it  is  of  a 
comparativ'elv  delicate  habit,  growing  naturally 
only  in  peculiarly  sheltered,  well-drained,  yet  moist 


Gloucestershire,  in  Oldbury  Court  Woods,  and  in 
the  lanes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stapleton,  where 
Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  "  Bristol  Flora,"  says  that  "  the 
area  of  this  plant  is  no  morethan  half  a  mile,  occur- 
ring on  the  old  red  sandstone."  It  has  also  been 
found  in  Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Merionethshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  but  always 
in  small  quantities  compared  to  most  other  Ferns 
Like  a  few  more  of  its  congeners  of  small  dimensions, 
this  interesting  little  plant  grows  well  in  a  green- 
house shaded  from  the  hot  sun.     Under  such  treat- 


Bock  Spleenwort  (.Asplenium  fontanum). 


ment,  and  provided  that  it  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
the  stature  of  the  plant  is  much  increased  and  its 
fronds,  which  then  attain  a  length  of  8  inches  to  10 
inches,  are  of  a  beautiful  dark  green.  The  soil  which 
suits  the  Lanceolate  Spleenwort,  best  is  a  mixture  of 
peat,  lime  rubbish,  bricks  broken  small,  and  leaf- 
mouid  in  about  equal  proportions.     In  planting  or 
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potting,  the  crown  requires  to  be  well  kept  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  propagated  by  division  in 
early  spring,  but  it  is  a  delicate  operation,  which 
requires  a  little  more  attention  than  it  is  usual  to 
bestow  on  British  Ferns.  S.  G. 


Maltese  way  of  growing  Ferns. — The  Mal- 
tese have  a  somewhat  novel  way  of  growing  Ferns, 
that  we  might  advantageously  adopt  in  England. 
The  practice  is  to  fill  a  large,  porous  earthenware 
bottle  with  water.  Place  carefully  all  round  the 
sides  Sphagnum  Moss  mixed  with  a  small  amount 
of  peaty  soil,  and  then  bind  the  whole  with  wire  to 
the  bottle.  When  this  is  done,  insert  small  pieces 
of  Maiden-hair  Fern  at  regular  distances  apart. 
Then  hang  the  bottle  in  a  warm  house,  and  sprinkle 
frequently  with  water  to  keep  the  Ferns  in  healtli. 
It  is  also  essential  to  keep  the  bottle  nearly  full  of 
water.  Ornaments  of  this  kind  look  well  in  con- 
servatories or  in  rooms. — T.  AV. 

Doryopteris  ludens. — This  is  a  very  handsome 
and  desirable  warm  house  Fern,  recently  iutroduced 
by  Mr.  \V.  Bull,  Chelsea.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Burmah,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  also  of  the  hills 
about  Chittagong.  The  fronds  are  produced  from  a 
creeping,  scaly  rootstock,  and  are  borne  upon  ebony 
black  polished  stems.  The  infertile  fronds  are  the 
smallest,  triangular  or  hastate  in  outline,  the 
basal  lobes  being  more  or  less  deflexed.  The  foot- 
stalk of  the  fertile  frond  is  much  longer,  and  the 
frond  itself  is  entirely  different  in  shape,  being  some 
()  inches  across,  pedately  divided  into  long  lanceolate 
lobes  ;  these  are  thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  and 
deep  shining  green  in  colour.  The  fronds  are  very 
persistent,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  forms  upon  the 
one  plant  is  very  charming. — W.  H.  G. 

Platyzoma  microphylla. — I  have  received 
specimens  of  a  plant  (of  which  I  enclose  a  portion) 
from  my  brother,  who  lias  been  travelling  in  the 
north  of  Queensland;  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell 
me  the  name  of  it.  It  is  not  in  good  condition  for 
naming,  as  it  appears  to  have  neither  flowers  nor 
leaves,  but  all  the  stems  are  clothed  with  seeds  as 
in  the  specimen  sent.  Do  you  think  the  seeds 
would  grow?  and  if  so,  how  should  I  sow  them? — 
Maktan  Gordon. 

*,*  Your  specimen  received  is  a  frond  of  a  Fern 
which  we  believe  is  peculiar  to  Northern  Australia. 
It  is  not  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  would 
not  appear  to  be  a  common  plant  in  its  native 
habitat.  If  the  little  pouched  leaves  contain  spores, 
they  would  probably  grow ;  at  any  rate,  the  species 
is  so  beautiful  and  so  rare,  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made.  The  leaves  should  be  rubbed  in  the  hand 
in  order  to  disengage  the  spores,  and  the  latter  sown 
upon  light  yellow  loam,  which  should  be  covered 
with  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  small  bell-glass  until 
germination  takes  place,  keeping  the  soil  moist  and 
shaded.— Ed. 


SHORT  XOTES.—FERN^S. 


Bioksonia  antarctica  (r.  W.  5.).— Your  greenhouse 
is  quite  warm  enouf^h  for  the  above  plant ;  when  kept  in  a 
Btovc,  it  is  very  suliject  to  be  attacked  by  tlirips,  wliich  scon 
disfigure  tlie  fronds — Ed. 

Pteria  serrulata  cristata  oompacta  — This  is  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  type,  but  the  habit  is  far  denser,  yet 
it  is  neither  stiff  nor  formal.  It  grows  freely,  and  the  young 
fronds  are  of  a  light  colour,  in  some  instances  ahnoat  white. 
"We  saw  6e7eral  specimens  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  May,  at 
Upper  Edmonton. — T.  W. 


Death    to    tlugs    and    other   pests.  —  Mr. 

Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill,  near  Manchester,  writing 
to  one  of  the  agricultural  journals,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a 
destroyer  of  the  Turnip  lly,  slugs,  &c.  He  states 
that  he  had  a  field  of  Turnips  badly  infested  with 
the  fly,  and  he  tried  the  experiment  of  dusting  a 
few  of  the  plants  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
found  it  destroyed  the  pest  entirely.  He  then  en- 
larged the  area  of  the  experiment,  and  had  the 
whole  field  dusted  with  it,  the  result  being  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  fly.  He  was  also  led  to  try 
the  effect  on  some  large  clumps  of  Pansies,  where 
slugs  gathered  in  large  numbers.     The  tufts  were 


lifted  and  the  soil  beneath  them  dusted  with  super- 
phosphate, and  thus  the  slugs  were  destroyed.  Wood 
lice  succumbed  to  its  influence  also.  Mr.  Barlow  re- 
commends the  application  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
to  all  garden  crops  and  plants  attacked  by  slugs,  &c., 
and,  he  remarks,  the  application  is  sure  to  be  much 
more  effective  than  dusting  with  powdered  quick- 
lime, which  changes  to  carbonate  of  lime  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  moments,  and  is 
thus  rendered  harmless  to  slugs.  I  found  by  ex- 
periment that  after  the  superphosphate  had  been 
rained  upon  for  ten  hours,  it  was  still  able  to  de- 
stroy slugs.  The  superphosphate  I  employed  was 
the  ordinary  26  to  28  soluble.— R.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.   WILDSMITH. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Hoeing  and  weeding. — Now  that  the  thinning 
out  of  the  various  crops  is  completed,  additional 
attention  can  be  given  to  hoeing  and  weeding.  To 
all  crops  not  mulched,  hoeing — stirring  the  soil — 
even  if  there  are  no  weeds,  is  essential  to  secure 
the  best  results,  and  particularly  so  in  dry,  hot 
weather.  In  kitchen  gardening,  hand -weeding 
ought  only  to  be  practised  where  the  hoe  cannot 
be  used,  or  in  showery  weather  when  to  hoe  would 
be  worse  than  labour  lost.  By  losing  no  opportu- 
nity of  hoeing  when  the  weather  is  dry,  there  need 
be  no  occasion  to  hand-weed  other  than  in  the 
seed  rows. 

Watering. — Scarcity  of  labour  will  not  admit 
of  our  doing  much  of  this,  and  therefore,  by  deep 
cultivation  and  mulching,  we  strive  to  render  the 
operation  unnecessary.  Except  for  such  crops  as 
Celery  and  Cauliflower,  watering  is  seldom  resorted 
to,  and  it  is  only  given  to  these  until  the  plants  are 
well  established  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  Cauliflowers  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  when 
the  plants  are  about  half  grown.  Ridge  Cucumbers, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  and  other  ridge  or 
frame  crops  are,  of  course,  exempt  from  this  cate- 
gory, as  artificial  watering  must  always  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  their  cultivation. 

Early  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Coleworts. — 
Our  first  plantings  of  these  had  to  be  made  between 
the  rows  of  Potatoes,  and  now.  to  avoid  damage  to 
either  Potatoes  or  the  intermediate  crops,  we  find  it 
desirable  to  go  over  the  ground  twice  a  week,  and 
throw  back  the  haulm  to  prevent  it  smothering  the 
winter  greens.  The  Potatoes  are  early  varieties,  so 
that  they  will  very  shortly  be  ready  for  harvesting ; 
but  meanwhile  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  keep  the 
plants  from  injury.  At  last  Peas  are  plentiful,  and 
our  earliest  will  soon  be  over,  when  the  ground  will 
at  once  be  cleared.  No  digging  will  be  done,  and 
the  ground  will  at  once  be  re-cropped  with  early 
Broccoli  and  Savoys.  The  plants  are  quite  ready 
for  transplanting,  though  being  on  a  cool  north 
border  and  thin  on  the  ground,  they  are  not  suffer- 
ing from  the  unavoidable  delay  of  removal  to  per- 
manent quarters. 

Sowing  seeds,  various. — In  prospect  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  summer  vegetables,  all  further 
sowings  of  summer  Spinach  that  so  quickly  run  to 
seed  in  dry  weather,  can  now  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  ground  utilised  for  crops  of  Lettuce  and 
late  supplies  of  dwarf  French  Beans  and  Peas.  The 
former  we  have  sown  between  rows  of  Celery,  and 
the  latter  on  recently  dug  ground,  that  was  last 
cropped  with  sprouting  Broccoli — perhaps  the  most 
profitable  of  all  hardy  greens.  We  have  been 
gathering  sprouts  of  this  for  fully  three  months,  and 
we  have  noted  it  as  one  of  our  staple  crops  for  next 
winter.  This,  together  with  Cottager's  Kale  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  having  best  stood  the  late  severe 
winter,  will  this  year  be  grown  more  largely,  and 
uncertain  and  tender  kinds  of  Broccoli  will  be  dis- 
carded. We  have  just  made  the  main  sowing  of 
Endive  on  ground  where  it  is  to  mature,  and  the 
two  former  sowings  have  been  thinned  to  about 
10  inches  apart.     Small  Beetroot  being  in  request, 


we  have  sown  now,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  early 
Peas  off  the  ground,  a  sowing  of  early  Nantes  Car- 
rots will  be  made  for  early  winter  use,  to  be  drawn 
as  wanted.  By  covering  the  bed  with  Bracken  to 
keep  out  frost,  it  is  possible  to  continue  the  supply 
of  young  Carrots  all  through  the  winter. 

General  work, — Mulch  and  stake  Peas  and 
runner  Beans.  Pinch  out  the  tops  of  Broad  Beans  it 
black  fly  has  infested  them  ;  this  fly  has  a  preference 
for  the  tops,  hence  pinching  generally  effects  a 
clearance.  If  there  is  no  black  fly,  topping  is  un- 
necessary, though  it  is  sometimes  done  with  a  view 
to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  Earth  up  tall- 
haulmed  kinds  of  Potatoes ;  dwarf -haulmed  sorts 
do  not  need  earthing  unless  they  have  been  planted 
so  near  to  the  surface  that  the  tubers  will  be  ex- 
posed to  light  unless  they  are  earthed  up.  Finish 
trimming  up  Box  edgings. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GARDEN   MEN. 

Every  gardener  in  Englandknows,  or  ought  to  know, 
how  to  manage  those  who  are  under  his  super- 
intendence. To  open  the  subject,  I  think  a  gardener 
should  know  what  jobs  each  one  of  his  men  can  do 
in  the  best  style,  and  that  job  put  him  to,  for  by  so 
doing,  the  work  becomes  a  pleasure  to  the  man  rather 
than  a  toil,  and  ends  in  satisfaction  to  the  gardener. 
To  make  my  subject  more  clear,  I  will  give  an  out- 
line of  how  I  manage  my  kitchen  garden  men  at 
Burghley.  Take  digging  for  the  first  job  under 
notice.  I  make  it  the  practice  to  place  say  half- 
a-dozen  men  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  upon  a 
plot,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  large  piece  of 
ground  these  six  will  turn  over  before  breakfast. 
Breakfast  being  over,  you  select  the  man  who  can 
hoe  the  best  for  hoeing  Onions,  small  seeds,  &c. ; 
we  use  the  draw  hoe  here,  and  to  see  the  me- 
thodical way  the  man  puts  the  corner  of  the  hoe 
among  the  crops  is  wonderful ;  not  a  foot-print 
is  left.  The  next  job  I  call  attention  to  is  taking 
out  Celery  ridges  and  patting  up  the  sides  of  the 
trenches.  For  this  I  select  two  men  who  I  know 
will  do  the  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  upon 
visiting  them  I  lind  such  is  the  case.  Again,  there 
is  the  important  job  of  pricking  out  various  kinds  of 
greens,  and  above  all  the  Jubilee  Sprouts  to  be  potted 
(never  be  too  late).  The  man  I  select  for  this  work 
is  just  as  proud  of  a  dozen  or  two  two-light  frames 
tilled  with  early  Celery,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflowers  as  the  greatest 
foreman  of  the  age  could  be  over  his  Orchids. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  my  men  is  the  handy 
man,  who  does  the  painting,  glazing,  and  500 
other  jobs,  such  as  mending  water-pots,  pumps, 
engines,  and  syringes ;  making  packing  crates,  boxes 
for  cut  flowers,  mending  wheel-barrows  and  garden 
tools.  He  sometimes  meets  with  a  difficulty,  but  I 
encourage  him,  saying,  "  If  you  cannot  do  the  job, 
Jim,  no  man  can."  We  (I  mean  Jim  and  I)  inspect 
the  job,  and  I  always  manage  to  settle  the  case  and 
Jim  accomplishes  it.  I  thus  manage,  as  it  were,  to 
surmount  the  difficulty — I  hate  difficulties.  The 
next  man  under  notice  is  the  wall  man,  who  ever 
since  last  October  has  on  every  available  day  been 
pruning  and  nailing.  We  do  not  nail  when  the 
weather  is  piercingly  cold  :  but  for  such  weather 
find  more  pleasant  work,  I  say  the  wall  man,  but. 
I  have  two,  the  assistant  being  a  stout  lad.  I  have 
now  five  walls,  all  facing  south,  1000  feet  run, 
occupied  with  Peaches  alone,  the  backs  being  well 
covered  with  Morello  Cherries;  these  alone  take  up 
a  considerable  time.  I  may  here  mention  that  I 
have  never  seen  fly  so  scarce  and  less  blister 
upon  the  trees,  both  Peaches  and  Cherries  looking 
pictures  of  good  health  ;  the  Peach  trees  are  young, 
the  set  is  not  heavy,  but  I  can  say  ample. 

In  closing  my  subject,  I  never  ask  my  men,  either 
professionals  or  labourers,  to  do  one  pennyworth 
of  work  unless  they  are  duly  paid  for  the  same. 
I  know  it  is  done  more  or  less  in  many  places,  but 
to  ask  or  expect  young  men  (bothy  men)  to  thin 
Grajies  after  working  hours,  unless  paid  for  it,  is  an 
unworthy  act  to  do.  It  a  gardener  has  got  more 
Grajies  to  thin  than  he  can  get  done  with  the  ordi- 
nary staff,  he  should  either  grow  less  or  put  on  more 
hands.     The  rule  I  endeavour  to  carry  out  is  to  find 
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a  smile  and  good  word  for  all,  and  not  rule  with  a 
roil  of  iron,  but  to  rule  as  ye  should  wish  to  be 
ruled  by.  K.  Gilbert. 

SHORT  NOTE.—KITCHEN'. 


Q-ilbarffl  Late  White  Victoria  Broccoli —Iliave 

jast  received  a  tine  exiimple  of  the  above.  (Jn  unpacking,  I 
could  not  say  at  first  whether  it  was  a  Cabbage  or  a  Broceoh 
—no  signs  of  the  flower— truly  a  late  self-protectin?  variety. 
It  was  cooked,  some  preferring  the  green  leaves  to  the  flower  ; 
both  were  good,  and  the  latter  of  excellent  clour.  The  greoa 
leaves  were  very  tender,  Marrow-like  eating.  This  is  well 
worthy  of  note,  especially  when  greens  run  short,  as  too 
often  I  know  happens  in  large  families  with  limited  kitchen 
garden**,  or  from  other  causes.  Those  who  have  not  tried 
this  superior  Broccoli  ought  to  do  so.— Stephen  Castle, 
West  Lynn. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINO. 

THE  ROSE  ACACIA. 
(robinia  uispida.) 
The  most  beautiful  flower  of  the  week  among 
trees  is  undoubtedly  the  Rose  Acacia,  a  tree 
not  half  enough  planted  in  this  country,  and,  in 
fact,  is  comparativel/  unknown,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  trees.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  grace  ami  elegance  of  the  Labur- 
num, is  as  pictures(iue  in  growth,  while  its 
bloom  is  of  a  most  charming  rosy  pink  colour, 
which  very  few,  if  any  other,  trees  possess. 
How  surprising  it  is,  then,  that  one  may  visit 
twenty  g.^rdens  at  this  season  and  not  find  in 
one  a  Rose  Acacia.  In  ordinary  seasons  it 
flowers  after  the  Laburnums  and  Thorns  are 
past,  but  this  year  it  mingles  with  these  and 
other  earlier  flowering  trees.  It  is  quite  a 
midsummer  flower,  and  usually  it  has  few  or 
no  companious  in  bloom.  It  is  a  tree  of  small 
growth,  seldom  more  than  10  feet  or  12  feet 
liigh,  and  generally  only  about  tlie  height  of  a 
man.  It  has  a  wide-spreading  head,  never  very 
densely  crowded  with  branches,  and  from  its 
bright  green  leafleted  foliage  has  a  light  appear 
ance.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the 
garden  Pea,  of  similar  shape,  and  of  a  delicate 
rosy  pink  usually,  but  varying  in  tint  from  very 
pale  to  a  very  dark  rose.  The  flower  clusters 
droop  like  a  Laburnum,  but  not  being  so  long 
they  do  not  hang  so  gracefully.  There  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  sight  among  trees  or  shrubs  than 
a  group  of  old  Rose  Acacias  of  various  sizes,  all 
with  umbrella-like  heads  hung  profusely  with 
bloom.  One  drawback  to  this  tree  is  its  liability 
to  injury  by  winds.  The  stems  are  naturally 
brittle,  and,  as  a  rule,  standard  plants  are 
grafted  high  on  stocks  of  the  False  Acacia  (R. 
Pseudacacia),  so  that  the  trees  are  commonly 
broken  oft'  at  the  point  of  union. 


Pernettyag  in  bloom. — The  Pernettyas  are 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  beauty  of  their  berries 
during  the  winter  months.  This,  however,  is  not 
their  only  claim  to  recognition,  as  at  the  present 
time  several  specimens,  not  only  of  the  newer 
varieties,  but  of  the  typical  P.  mucronata,  are  laden 
with  their  small  Lily-ot-the-Valley-like  flowers. 
From  the  waxy  texture  of  the  blossoms  they 
remain  a  long  time  in  beauty,  and  if  gathered  In 
the  shape  of  small  sprays  just  as  the  blooms  are  on 
the  point  of  expanding  they  will,  if  placed  in 
water,  retain  their  freshness  for  weeks.  The  purity 
of  the  blossoms  is  still  further  intensified  by  the 
reddish  colour  of  the  bark  and  the  deep  green  of 
the  mature  foliage.  There  seems  to  be  little  if  any 
difference  among  the  many  varieties  from  a  floral 
point  of  view,  yet  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
future  raisers  to  consider  this  side  of  the  question. 
In  any  case  the  common  P.  mucronata  must  be 
allowed  to  occupy  a  place  among  select  flowering 
shrubs.  Peat  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  well- 
doing of  these  Pernettyas,  as  they  will  succeed  in 


almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  tree  from  lime  and 
does  not  get  baked  up  during  the  summer. — H.  P. 

The  Chinese  Crab  (Pyrus  spectabilis). — This  is 
a  liiglily  ornamental  member  of  the  Crab  family, 
forming  a  medium-sized  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
have,  when  young,  ratlier  an  upriglit  tendency,  but 
become  more  spreading  when  old.  The  flowers  are 
semi-double,  pale  pink  when  fully  expanded,  but 
deep  red  in  the  bud.  Tliey  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  being  rather  later  than  many  other 
kinds  in  opening,  generally  escape  any  harm  from 
late  spring  frosts.  Another  now  well-known  kind, 
by  some  considered  a  variety  of  the  last,  is  the 
Coral-flowered  Apple  (Mains  florib\mda),  a  slender 
growing  tree,  whose  long  flexible  branches  are  now 
completely  wreathed  with  pretty  pink  flowers.  The 
most  eff'ective  stage,  however,  is  perhaps  before  the 
Ijlooms  expand,  at  which  time  the  coral-red  buds  are 
very  showy.  Botli  of  these  are  well  worth  a  place 
in  any  garden,  as  they  are  very  bea\itiful  and  q\ute 
distiuct  from  each  other. — T. 

The  Laburnum.— I  have  a  tree  of  the  common 
Laburnum  in  my  forecourt  on  a  north  aspect,  that 
only  gets  tlie  sun  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening.  It  is  as  full  of  bloom  as  can  well  be, 
and  the  pendent  spikes  are  of  wonderful  size 
and  colour.  In  theserespects  it  contrasts  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  the  trees,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  roadway,  that  are  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  hotter  position 
appears  to  cause  the  flowers  to  come  not  only 
smaller,  but  they  are  soon  burnt  by  the  sun,  and  so 
quickly  lose  their  beauty.  My  tree  also  blooms 
later.  It  will  be  in  blooni  in  a  "few  days,  while  the 
trees  in  the  full  sun  are  almost  out  of  flower.  That 
the  tree  is  an  ungraceful  grower  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  Mr.  A.  Mongredien  states  that  "the 
tree  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  pride  of  beauty 
during  the  short  time  it  is  in  blossom  as  the  pea- 
cock's screech  does  to  its  blossom."  I  keep  the 
straggling  branches  of  my  specimen — which  is 
probably  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old — cut  back, 
and  thus  the  tree  is  maintained  in  fairly  good  form. 
— R.  D. 

The  Guelder  Bose  as  a  market  flower.— 
Calling  upon  a  Middlesex  market  gardener  a  few 
days  ago,  1  found  him  very  busy  bunching  sprays  of 
the  Guelder  Rose,  or  Snowball,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  market.  The  trees  are  subjected  to  a  very 
rough-and-ready  treatment;  the  sprays  are  picked 
of^  with  a  few  blossoms  to  each,  and  one  would 
think  that  the  act  of  doing  so  in  this  rough  way 
would  prevent  the  tree  from  flowering  another  year, 
but  my  informant  .says,  no.  He  stated  that  fresh 
growths  break  out  just  below  the  point  where  the 
sprays  are  severed  fromthebranches.andthey  produce 
a  good  crop  of  flowers  next  season.  He  was  also 
making  up  in  bunches  crimson  and  pink  Peonies, 
and  also  Scilla  campanulata,  but  he  informed  me 
that  the  Snowballs  could  be  sold  more  readily  than 
the  other  two.  One  can  quite  understand  the 
French  name  for  the  Guelder  Rose,  lioule  de  Neige ; 
but  to  how  many  is  it  known  that  this  is  a  variety 
of  acommonhedge  plant,  whose  chief  beauty  liesin  the 
bright  red  berries  with  which  it  is  adorned  in  autumn. 
The  modest  inflorescence  of  the  common  Viburnum 
Opulus  of  the  hedgerows  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  large  snowy  white  balls  produced  by  its  ofl"- 
spring;  but  it  produces  no  berries,  and  so  the  price 
paid  for  its  ephemeral  splendour  is  sterility;  hence 
it  is  known  as  Y. Opulus  var.  sterile.  It  is  said  the 
species  of  which  it  is  a  variety  was  introduced  from 
Guelders;  hence  its  common  name — the  Guelder 
Rose.— R.  D. 

Sikkim  Rhododendrons.— I  notice  in  The 
Garden  June  11  (p.  :j27)  that  Mr.  Bateman  says  he 
is  not  aware  of  R.  Edgworthi  having  flowered  out 
of  doors  in  England  before.  We  have  flowered  it 
here  for  several  years  in  succession,  but  have  always 
found  it  most  unsatisfactory  in  its  growth,  which  is  of 
such  a  straggling  character,  and  the  plant  gradually 
becomes  so  very  weak,  that  it  eventually  dies. 
One  severe  shock  from  frost  seems  to  paralyse  it  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  has  not  strength  to  recover 
itself  by  starting  from  the  bottom  as  many  of  the 
others  will.  It  is  truly  a  grand  flower  when  seen  in 
perfection,  and  the   fragrance   is   most  pleasant; 


still  I  would  not  recommend  anyone  to  plant  it  out. 
It  is  worthy  of  house  protection,  and  the  flowers  are 
much  finer  indoors.  We  have  tried  it  in  all  sorts  of 
situations  with  like  results.  R.  Dalhousiaj  is  another 
good  thing  when  on  its  own  roots,  but  the  buds  will 
not  stand  more  than  about  10"  of  frost.  We  have 
here  one  plant  grafted  on  R.  pontioum  that  has 
never  shed  its  buds,  so  far  as  I  remember,  and  it  has 
been  fully  exposed  for  twenty  years,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  is  declining  now.  It  has  bloomed 
most  profusely  again  this  year,  while  several  plants 
in  different  situations  on  their  own  roots  have  had 
all  their  buds  killed.  Another  peculiarity  in  grafted 
plants  is  that  the  flowers  are  much  whiter  than 
on  plants  on  their  own  roots,  although  that  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  variety.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  tried 
grafted  plants  elsewhere  out  of  doors.  R.  Aucklandi 
has  proved  itself  quite  hardy  here  ;  no  collection 
should  be  without  it.  I  would  have  sent  you  flowers, 
but  they  are  too  far  gone  for  their  beauty  to  be  seen. 
— R.  tiiLL,  Tlie  (iardens,  Tremouijh,  Corn/fall. 

The  double  Thorns. — These  highly  ornamental 
trees  are  among  those  that  are  flowering  with  great 
freedom  this  season.  Theyareobjects  of  greatbeauty 
in  forecourt  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London  just 
now.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  these  later 
days  a  better  class  of  tree  and  shrub  is  being 
planted  in  these  gardens  ;  and  where  the  Mountain 
Ash,  Acacia,  large-leaved  Poplars,  &c.,  used  to  be 
found,  one  can  now  see  the  finer  forms  of  Crataegus, 
Almond,  double-flowered  Peach,  and  some  useful 
variegated  trees  also.  Near  to  where  I  reside  there 
are  some  trees  of  the  double  pink  Thorn  that  are  so 
full  of  flower,  that  the  foliage  is  hidden  by  the 
density  of  the  blossoms.  Paul's  double  crimson  is 
being  planted,  but  the  trees  require  to  become  good- 
sized  specimens  before  they  bear  flowers  profusely. 
The  single  crimson  makes  a  lovely  tree  when  covered 
with  its  bright-coloured  flowers.  But  how  cruelly 
it  is  treated  in  some  gardens.  Opposite  to  where  I 
live  there  are  two  fine  young  specimens,  but  instead 
of  being  covered  with  blossoms  just  now,  very  few 
trusses  of  flowers  are  to  be  seen.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  a  jobbing 
gardener  goes  over  them  with  a  pair  of  shears  and 
clips  them  in  as  close  as  he  would  a  hedge  of  Privet. 
Away  goes  the  best  part  of  the  blooming  wood  of  the 
following  summer,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  the  branches  should  be  aglow  with  flowers 
there  is  little  but  leaves.  And  some  wonder  is 
expressed  that  these  Thorns  do  not  bloom  like  those 
of  their  neighbours. — R.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Magnolia  fuscata.— As  an  instance  of  the  vigour  of 
our  plant  of  this  Magnolia,  I  may  mention  that  a  chaffinch 
ias  taken  up  its  quarters  in  tlie  top  branches  some  14  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  is  now  hatching  its  young,  a  quantity 
nf  the  powerfully-scented  flowers  being  just  .above its  nest.-- 
E.  B. 

Snowy  TlffespilTis.— We  have  few  more  beautiful  trees 
than  this  for  the  enrichment  of  our  gardens  in  spring.  Wa 
noticed  it  in  full  glory  in  many  gardens  at  Foltham,  and 
were  struck  with  its  cliaste  and  dehghtful  appearance  when 
surrounded  with  trees  of  the  same  elegant  character.  It 
also  makes  a  good  specimen  for  the  outskirts  of  a  spacious 
lawn.— C. 

Robinia  inermis.— A  neighbour  of  mine  who  has  in  hia 
front  garden  some  trees  of  this  that  are  cut  back  close  every 
year  is  much  troubled  by  snails,  who  find  their  way  to  where 
the  young  shoots  are  breaking  into  growth  and  devour  them. 
Is  this  an  unusual  occurrence  ?  My  neighbour  has  not  been 
previously  troubled  in  this  w.ay.— R.  D. 

"Water  Elder  (Viburnum  Opulu.s). — This  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful native  shrub,  quite  as  pretty,  if  not  prettier,  than  many 
of  the  e.votic  shrubs  now  in  cultivation,  of  good  habit  and 
a  profuse  bloomer,  it  has  a  splendid  effect  in  quiet  corners  or 
by  the  water.  Water  Elder  is  a  good  example  of  an  English 
n.ame  based  on  a  general  resemblance  to  the  true  Elder.— 
A.  H. 

Double-flowered  Horse  Chestnut-— The  double- 
flowered  Wistaria  has,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes, 
proved  of  little  value.  Of  the  double-flowered  variety  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut  the  same  cannot  be  said,  as  the  flowers  are 
really  double,  open  well,  and  remain  a  long  time  in  lieauty. 
This  double-flowered  Horse  Chestnut  is  undoubtedly  an  ac- 
quisition, andassuch  is  spnkcn  highly  of  by  Messrs.  Ellw.anger 
and  Barry,  Rochester,  N-Y.— T. 

Orange-ball  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa).— There  Is  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  shrub  flowering  now  at  Gunnersbnry  House. 
When  barked  with  dark-foliaged  trees  and  shrubs,  the  golden 
yellow  globose  flower-heads  have  a  rich  and  striking  .appear- 
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auce.  In  a  garden  at  St.  Margaret's,  which  is  situated  near 
to  the  sea  between  Deal  and  Dover,  the  Buddleia  thrives 
vigorously,  notwithstanding  that  the  soil  is  chalky  and  the 
position  bleak.  To  ensure  a  sturdy  growth  and  profuse  dis- 
play of  flowers  a  light  soil  is  necessary. — T.  W. 


Orchids. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 


EUROPEAN  TEERESTRIAL  ORCHIDS. 

The  collection  of  these  plants  shown  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris  at  the  Regent's  Park  last  week 
deservedly  attracted  considerable  attention,  not- 


Long-bracted  Orchid  (Orchis  longibracteata). 

withstanding  the  counter  attractions  of  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  showy  epiphytal 
tropical  kinds  that  were  staged  upon  that  occa- 
sion.    The  Comte  de  Paris  has  long  been  a  de- 


voted admirer  and  a  most  successful  cultivator 
of  these  plants ;  for  some  years  ago  his  garden 
at  York  House,  Twickenham,  was  celebrated 
for  its  fine  collection  and  for  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  flowered.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  these  choice  and  singular,  if  not 
showy,  flowers  should  endear  them  to  all 
genuine  lovers  of  Nature,  and  especially  as  they 
commend  themselves  to  those  with)  limited  space 
or  the  taste  for  the  erection  of  glass  houses, 
which  are  requisite  to  maintain  such  collections 
of  their  showy  relatives  as  were  to  be  seen  in 
close  proximity  to  them  on  Wednesday  last. 
No  excuse,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  urging 
upon  our  readers  the  advisability  of  their  cul- 
ture. We  propose  confining  our  remarks  for  the 
most  part  to  the  kinds  shown  by  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  wliich,  it  was  stated,  had  been  collected 
from  their  native  habitats  and  grown  in  either 
the  open  air  or  a  cold  hoiise,  the  most  notable 
amongst  wliich  were  the  heart-lipped  Serapias 
cordigera,  from  the  south  of  France  and  the 
whole  Mediterranean  region,  with  its  dense 
spikes  of  bloom,  delicate  bracts,  and  large 
brownish  purple  lip  ;  the  tongue  -  lippeil  S. 
lingua,  having  a  somewhat  lax  spike  with  a  soft 
reddish  carmine  lip,  stained  in  the  centre  and 
at  the  base  with  yellow  ;  and  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  called  S.  pseudo-cordigera.  Two  other 
handsome  species  of  this  genus  found  in  various 
places  on  the  Riviera  which  were  not  shown  in 
this  collection  are  the  long-petalled  S.  longi- 
petala  and  the  Butterfly  Orchid,  S.  papiliouacea 
and  its  variety  lingua,  which  by  some  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  natural  hybrid,  having  very  large, 
velvety,  reddish  purple  lips. 

The  genus  Ophrys  had  numerous  represen- 
tatives. Conspicuous  were  the  Saw-fly,  O.  ten- 
thredinifera,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
growers  of  the  genus,  and  withal  one  of  the 
most  profuse  bloomers.  Its  flowers  are  large, 
and  curiously  marked  with  yellow  and  velvety 
brown.  The  beautiful  purple  O.  longicornis, 
the  Bumble  Bee  Orchis  (O.  bombylifera) — all 
three  from  the  south  of  Spain  ;  O.  fusca,  from 
the  south  of  France. 


The  Spider  Orchis  (O.  aranifera)from 
Mentone  is  nearly  allied  to  our  native 
Bee  Orchis,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
earliest  to  appear,  flowering  about 
Christmas  at  Mentone.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  flower  is  yellowish  green  ; 
the  large  lip  velvety  brown,  curiously 
marked  on  the  centre  with  blue. 


O.  Speculum  and  its  variety  luteum,  which 
has  yellow  flowers,  with  a  conspicuous  shining 
metallic  blotch  in  the  centre  of  its  lip.  Orchids 
were  represented  by  some  of  our  own  native 
species,  amongst  which  were  grand  spikes  of  the 
early  purple  Orchis,  O.  mascula,  and  the  Spotted 
Hand  Orchis,  O.  macidata,  its  spike  of  Viloom 
resembling  somewhat  in  colour  that  of  Sacco- 
labium  guttatum.  The  Military  Orcliis,  O. 
militaris,  and  its  variety  O.  tephrosanthos  and 
O.  fuscata.  Two  very  fine  species  of  this  genus 
not  shown  last  week,  but  which  we  here  figure, 
are  O.  longibracteata  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rusty 
brown  and  green.  The  large  lip  is  soft  purple, 
flaked  and  streaked  near  the  margin  with  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour,  and  white  in 
the  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties, 
flowering  in  a  cold  house  during  Februai-y  and 
March.  O.  longicalcarata,  from  Algeria,  is  also 
an  early  flowering  plant  of  great  beauty  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  and  the  spur  are  white,  shading 
to  lilac  or  purple,  the  lip  being  bright  vinous 
red.  Beside  those  named  above,  there  were 
'  shown  fine  spikes  of  the  pure  white  flowers  of 


Cephalanthera  ensifolia,  and  also  the  yellowish 
green  ones  of  the  Man  Orchis  (Aceras  anthro- 
pophora),  &c. 

We  do  not  advise  these  plants  to  be  treated 
as  ordinaiy  hardy  plants,  wet  and  heat  being  so 
inimical  to  them,  an  ordinary  frame  with  the 
means  of  keeping  severe  frost  and  rain  away 
being  all  that  is  requisite  for  our  native  specie.s, 
but  in  order  to  succeed  with  the  kinds  from 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, a  frame  with  a  single  row  of  hot-water 
pipes  round  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage. 
The  heat  will  not  be  required  for  forcing  the 
plants  into  growth,  but  merely  to  dry  up  damp 


Long-spurred  Algerian  Orchid  (Orchis  longicalcarata). 

and  protect  from  severe  frosts.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  underground  tubers  of 
terrestrial  Orchids  only  live  one  season  ;  there- 
fore every  attention  should  be  given  them 
when  growing  in  order  to  ensure  their  flowering 
the  following  season.  After  the  leaves  and 
stems  have  decayed  water  may  be  withheld 
entirely  for  a  short  time  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
tubers,  after  which  the  soil  should  be  kept  in 
just  a  moderate  damp  condition,  but  not  wet. 
Of  the  kinds  named  above,  the  Serajiias  and 
Orchis  longicornu  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand  in  about 
equal  proportions,  but  the  other  kinds  require 
loam  and  limestone  only,  whilst  in  all  cases  the 
drainage  must  be  maintained  in  perfect  working 
order.     To  make  a  good  display  at  the  flowering 
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season  four  or  five  tubers  should  be  grown  in 
one  pot,  but  the  oriliniiry  system  of  putting  in 
the  middle  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  roots  like 
to  feel  the  pot,  and  therefore  they  should  be 
inserted  at  regular  intervals  round  the  sides. 


Cypripedium  niveum. — This  charming  Lady's 
Slipper  is  flowering  in  several  collections  round 
London.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf -growing 
kinds,  bearing  with  great  freedom  neat  flowers,  white, 
save  a  few  purplish  dots  on  the  petals.  It  looks  well 
in  small  pans  or  pots  suspended  in  a  light  position 
in  the  Orchid  house. — T.  W. 

lonopsis  utricularioides. — This  is  a  rare,  but 
extremely  beautiful  member  of  a  small  genus  of 
which  I.  paniculata  is  the  best  known.  We  saw  it 
recently  in  full  bloom  at  Kew,  and  were  struck  with 
the  surprising  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
which  vary  somewhat  in  colour,  but  the  majority 
are  white,  speckled  and  lightly  suffused  with  purple. 
They  are  borne  in  length}*  spikes  in  great  profu- 
sion, the  plant,  when  suspended  in  a  light  position, 
having  a  graceful  and  pleasing  appearance. — C. 

Cow-horn  Orchid  (Schomburgkia  tibicinis).— 
This  interesting  and  noble  Honduras  species  is  now 
in  bloom  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea.  The 
scapes  are  of  considerable  length,  some  nearly  5  feet, 
and  terminated  by  panicles  of  large,  handsome 
flowers.  The  wavy  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rosy 
pink,  with  dark-coloured  spots  ;  the  lip  is  pale  rose, 
except  the  bold,  lateral  lobes,  which  are  veined  with 
dark  brownish  purple.  It  was  discovered  in  Hon- 
duras by  Mr.  Skinner. — E. 

Coelogyne  pandurata. — This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Borneo,  and  bi'ars  bright  apple-green  and  black 
flowers.  It  is  said  to  grow  naturally  on  branches  of 
trees  in  very  shady  places,  and  mostly  upon  those 
overhanging  streams  or  pools  of  water.  It  has  ge- 
nerally been  considered  a  difficult  plant  to  manage, 
but  probably  this  has  arisen  from  its  having  been 
subjected  too  much  to  the  sun's  influence.  There  is 
a  fine  healthy  plant  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Measures' 
garden  at  The  AVoodlands,  Streatham,  bearing 
blooms  nearly  double  the  size  of  any  we  have  seen 
produced  by  this  species.  Its  peculiar  colour  ren- 
ders it  very  conspicuous  when  grouped  with  light- 
coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Fraser  treats  this  plant  to 
moderate  heat,  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
shades  it  well  from  the  sun's  rays. — W.  H.  G. 

■Vanda  Amesiana.— This  new  and  unique  plant 
flowered  in  the  Clapton  Nursery  with  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  some  time  ago,  and  is  quite  a  distinct  form 
both  in  habit  of  growth  and  also  in  flower.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy,  and  gradually 
taper  to  a  point.  The  spike  is  erect,  bearing  about 
a  dozen  flowers,  which  at  first  sight  remind  one 
somewhat  of  the  blooms  of  Phahenopsis  Portei. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy-white  tinged  with 
rose  ;  lip  rich  rose  colour,  fading  through  bronze  to 
yellow.  It  would  apjiear  to  be  a  free-flowering 
plant,  as  the  specimen  in  question  is  small,  bearing 
about  half-a-dozen  leaves  and  two  spikes  of  bloom. 
It  was  imported  amongst  other  Orchids  about  three 
years  ago,  and  is  the  onlv  plant  known  to  exist  in 
Europe.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Oncidium  aurifarum.— This  distinct  .and  beautiful 
plant  is  now  flowering  freely  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  rich 
goidea  yellow,  and  borne  in  spikes  about  1  foot  in  length.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Ouctdiums. — T.  W. 

Dendrobium  Farmeri  aureum.  —  This  is  now  in 
flower  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  also  the  South  Americin 
Oncidium  Phillipsianum,  witli  its  gold  and  brown  blossoms 
— R.  D. 

Dendrobium  Lowi.— This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Orchids  in  bluom  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
dense  racemes,  and  measure  about  2  inches  in  diameter ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow,  the  base  of  the  lip  veined  with 
crimson  and  fringed  with  reddish  hairs.  It  is  certainly  not 
so  popular  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  genus,  but  tho- 
roughly deserves  a  place  in  choice  collections C. 


Viola  oanina.— Will  any  reader  of  The  Garden  say  if  a 
variety  of  tlie  above  with  pale  pink  or  mauve  flowers  i^ 
known,  and  whether  if  so  is  it  rare  ?— R.  L.  A. 


CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 
The  Central  Park  contains  over  SOO  acres,  and  is 
the  park  of  Xew  York.  At  the  present  time  (May  27) 
in  cool  and  shady  places  many  Tulips  linger.  White 
I'ottebakker  as  a  white ;  Chrysolora,  Y'ellow  Prince, 
and  Canary  liird,  as  yellow ;  and  BeUe«Alliance,  red, 
are  the  favourite  kinds,  with  Due  Van  Thol  as  an 
early  scarlet  for  edges.  Large  patches  of  red,  pink, 
and  white  Moss  Pink  (Phlox  subulata)  .are  seen 
upon  the  rocks  and  rocky  slopes ;  Phlox'  amfcna, 
purplish  pink,  and  P.  stellaria,  lilac-blue,  are  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  have  a  striking  effect  as  seen 
from  the  drives  and  walks.  Evergreen  Candytuft 
is  a  sheet  of  white ;  Erysimum  rupestre  a  mat  of 
yellow ;  Aubrietias,  blue  and  purple  and  white; 
dwarf  Thrift  (Armeria),  pale  and  deep  pink;  red 
Columbines  ;  white  and  yellow  Barrenworts  (Epi- 
medium),  and  white  Trilliums  are  used  extensively 
in  rocky  places  and  contiguous  beds,  and  catch  the 
eye  of  every  passer-by.  To  succeed  these  there  are 
German  Irises,  P;conies,  Columbines  of  sorts,  peren- 
nial Coreopsis,  Siebold's  Sedum,  Speedwells  (Vero- 
nica) in  variety,  Bellflower  (Campanula),  and  many 
others.  Mantles  of  Stonecrop  (Sedum  acre)  are 
also  spread  upon  the  rocks ;  a  few  weeks  later  they 
will  be  sheets  of  gold.  But  one  of  the  most  ch;iriu- 
ing  flowers  now  in  bloom  is  the  spring  beauty 
(Claytonia  virginica),  which  grows  in  great  profu- 
sion among  the  Grass  beneath  some  of  the  small 
growing  trees  near  the  base  of  moist  slopes.  Lily 
of  the  Valley  spreads  upon  the  sunny  slopes  and 
fills  the  air  with  fragrance  ;  wild  Hyacinths  (Scilla 
campanulata),  white,  pink,  and  blue,  are  growing  in 
the  thinly-planted  shrubbery,  and  associated  with 
them  are  snowy  mats  of  the  great  Stitchwort 
(Stellaria  llolostea).  And  there  are  Day  Lilies, 
Plantain  Lilies,  and  true  Lilies  in  abundance,  and 
Solomon's  Seal  around  the  base  of  the  rocks.  In 
addition  to  tlie  above,  Pansies  and  Daisies  are 
greatly  used,  and  Forget-me-nots  in  limited 
quantity. 

Greater  quantities  of  bedding  plants  are  being 
grown  annually.  Among  Pelargoniums,  Black  Hawk, 
a  golden  bronze,  is  much  liked ;  Alternanthera  versi- 
color, A.  paronychioides  major,  A.  aurea,  and  A. 
amcena  are  the  favourites ;  Coleus  Verschaffelti  is 
not  superseded  by  any  crimson-leaved,  nor  Golden 
Bedder  by  any  yellow  variety;  but  J.  Goode,  a  new 
variety,  is  being  propagated  very  largely.  Centaurea 
candidissima,  C.  Clementi,  and  C.  gymnocarpa. 
Ground  Cypress  (Santolina  Chamai-Cyparissus)  and 
Gnaphalium  lanatum  are  the  chief  silvery-leaved 
plants.  The  Acalyph;e  are  prominent  among  tender 
shrubby  plants ;  Erythrinas  are  isolated  and  grouped 
in  little  beds.  Annuals  comprise  Golden  Feather, 
Globe  Amaranths,  Torenia  Fournieri,  Thunbergia, 
Vinca,  Tropieolum,  and  .Sanvitalia. 

In  some  of  the  water  pools  Nelumbiums  are 
coming  up,  also  seedlings  of  the  tender  Lilies  that 
were  planted  in  them  last  summer.  But  the  old 
plants  of  the  tender  Lilies  (Nymph;ea,  Limnocharis, 
Buck  Bean  (Villarsia),  Pistia,  and  the  like)  are  still 
in  pots  and  tanks  in  the  greenhouses  and  sunny 
frames,  as  the  water  out  of  doors  is  yet  too  cold  for 
them.  These  Lilies  are  grown  in  boxes  some  4  feet 
or  5  feet  square  by  12  inches  to  18  inches  deep, 
partly  filled  with  soil,  and  sunk  in  the  ponds.  By 
these  means  one  can  use  the  proper  soil  and  plant 
nicely,  and  the  boxes  can  be  lowered  or  raised  in 
the  water  to  suit  the  plants,  and  in  autumn  the 
boxes  can  be  brought  out  of  the  ponds  and  the 
Lilies  removed  to  their  winter  pots  with  very  little 
trouble  and  no  fear  of  injuring  the  roots.  Water 
Lilies  are  becoming  quite  a  feature  in  the  summer 
decoration  of  all  prominent  eastern  parks  and  public 
gardens,  Nympluta  rubra  and  N,  zanzibarensis  are  in 
good  bloom,  Pontederia  crassipes  is  also  in  flower. 
The  flowers  are  large,  bluish  and  pretty,  I  had  not 
before  seen  it  in  bloom.  Large,  broad-headed  trees  of 
Paulownia  imperialis  are  beginning  to  display  their 
violet-blue  flowers,  but  they  are  leafless  still.  The 
Snowdrop  trees  (Halesia  tetraptera),  isolated  and 
in  groves,  are  a  splendid  sight,  leafless,  but  covered 
with  flowers.  The  flowering  Dogwood  (Comus 
florida)  is  at  its  best,  and  shows  to  most  advantage 
in  front  of  larger  trees  and  on  warm,  sunny  slopes. 
The  Colchicau  Bladder-wort  (Staphylea  colchica) 


has  clusters  of  waxy  white  flowers,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent showy  shrub  "and  the  best  of  its  race.  The 
earUer  Magnolias  have  done  blooming.  M.  Soulan- 
geana  has  a  few  blooms  left,  and  M.  Lennei  a  goodly 
crop.  Limonium  trifoliatum  is  in  full  bloom.  The 
plant  is  about  7  feet  high,  very  spiny,  and  well 
laden  with  large,  white,  fragrant  flowers.  We  call 
it  the  hardy  Orange  tree,  but  whether  it  may  prove 
hardy  or  not  I  cannot  say.  The  specimen  referred 
to  occupies  an  exceptionally  warm,  well-sheltered 
spot.  Bush  Honevsuckles  abound;  among  them  L. 
fragrantissima  is  i;he  favourite.  The  whitest  of  all 
white  flowers  is  furnished  by  the  Pearl  Bush  (Exo- 
chorda  grandiflora),  now  blooming  very  freely. 
Isolated  specimens  of  the  common  Wayfaring  Tree 
(Vil)urnum  Lantana)  are, handsome  in  themselves, 
and  showy  when  associated  with  white  flowers. 
Isolated  specimens  of  V.  prunifolium  surpass  m 
form  and  abundance  of  white  flowers  anything  seen 
in  our  woods  or  by  our  waysides.  Forsythias  and 
Missouri  Currantsibeing  past,Caraganas«and  Keirias 
furnish  the  vellow  flowers  among  the  shrubs. 
Wistarias  in  unusual  profusion  drape  the  rocks, 
cover  the  arbours,  festoon  the  trees,  and  in  several 
cases  have  climbed  up  into  andtakenrfuU  possession 
of  some  Maple  trees. 

In  "The  English  Flower  Garden''  we  find:  "Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum,  also  known  as  P.  Sieboldi,  is  a 
plantof  sterling  merit  .  .  .  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  herbaceous  plants  in  cultivation. 
In  the  Central  Park  it  has  become  an  almost  m- 
exterminable  pest.  Petasites  vulgaris  is  also  found 
to  be  a  very  persistent  weed.— W.  Falconee, 
American  Florist. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL    HORTICl'LTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Dendruhium  polyjMebium.—To  this  plant,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hybrid  between  D.  Pierardi  and  D. 
Parishi,  a  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  on  the 
proposal  of  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Smee.  The  plant 
was  showm  by  Mr.  R.  B.  White,  of  Arddaroch,  and 
was  described  by  Professor  Reichenbach. 

Diseased  Sard  ssus  jK/is.-Mr.  W.G.Smith  showed 
bulbs  thinly  covered  just  beneath  the  outer  skin 
with  small  hard  black  bodies  like  Lentil  seeds,  and 
which  constitute  the  "  sclerotia"  or  resting  stage  of 
some  fungus,  probably  a  Peziza. 

Hcterosporium  ornit/iogali.—Ur.  W.  G,  Smith  exhi- 
bited f  ohage  of  a  species  of  Ornithogalum  blackened 
and  destroyed  by  this  fungus,  which  spreads  very 
rajjidly. 

Outgron-tlis  on  roots  oj  Peas.— Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
brought  before  the  committee  specimens  of  the  out- 
growths so  common  on  the  roots  of  leguminous 
plants,  and  which  he  attributed  in  this  instance  to 
nematoid  worms.  Dr.  blasters  alluded  to  other  ex- 
planations that  have  been  offered  for  these  out- 
growths, such  as  a  Myxomycetous  fungus.  Bacteria, 
&c  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  plant  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  affected,  as  leguminous  plants  almost 
invariably  have  these  swellings. 

Plants  e.rhihited.— TIT.  Lowe  exhibited  on  behalf 
of  Mr,  Loder  a  magnificent  spike  of  a  white-flowered 
Eremurus,  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  E,  robustus.  It 
is  quite  hardy,  and  when  known  will  "make  a  sensa- 
tion" in  gardens.  A  Primrose  was  also  shown  under 
the  name  of  P.  verticillata,  but  it  was  destitute  of 
meal  Dr.  Lowe  also  drew  attention  to  a  Cattleya 
in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  were  mottled  as  in 
the  variety  known  as  Massangeana,  A  discussion 
took  place  on  the  subject,  the  general  result  being 
that  the  committee  considered  the  appearance  to 
be  due  to  debility.  Dr.  Lowe  also  showed  succu- 
lent roots  on  SciUa  campanulata,  similar  to  those 
now  called  "ephemeral"  roots  in  Crocuses.  'The 
general  impression  is  that  these  roots  are  intended 
as  reservoirs  for  storing  up  water. 
"  Vines  n-ith  liarrenJio/vers.—Ur.  Barron  forwarded 
examples  of    flowers,  some    having   the    stamens 
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Spreading,  which  set  fruit,  others  with  the  stamens 
reflexed,  and  which  were  always  barren.  Mr.  Hens- 
low  reported  upon  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  two  Ifinds,  and  found  that  the  pollen  was 
shrivelled  and  utterly  useless  in  the  recurved  sta- 
mens. Like  those  which  remained  erect  after  the 
corolla  had  fallen,  they  burst  their  anthers  while  in 
bud,  but  as  soon  as  the  flower  has  lost  the  corolla 
the  fiUaments  become  reflexed.  On  examination  of 
the  stigmas,  ovaries,  and  ovules,  nothing  abnormal 
was  revealed,  so  that  if  these  flowers  be  dusted  with 
the  pollen  from  a  normal  kind,  a  spray  being  gathered 
just  as  the  corolla  is  falling,  and  shaken  over  the 
others,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  set  fruit. 
Such  an  experiment  would  soon  show  it  the  pistils 
were  unaffected  or  not.  It  appears  that  these 
barren  flowers  occur  on  rods  growing  side  by  side 
with  fertile  ones,  and  may  occur  on  any  variety,  so 
what  is  the  inherent  constitutional  cause  of"  the 
"  contabescence  "  of  the  stamens  would  seem  to  be 
obscure.  It  is  discussed  by  Darwin  (Ati.  and  PI, 
niuUr  Dom.,  ii.,  p.  1(;,5),  but  he  could  not  suggest  a 
cause,  though  some  plants  (Dianthus  and  Verbas- 
cum)  thus  affected  grew  on  a  dry  and  sterile  bank. 
Dr.  Masters  called  attention  to"  the  researches  of 
Engelmann  and  Planchon  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  observations  at  Chiswick  several  years 
since.  A  tendency  to  assume  a  ditecious  condition 
seems  to  be  general  in  all  Vines,  and  is  completely 
attained  in  the  American  species.  Allusion  was 
also  made  to  corresponding  phenomena  in  Straw- 
berries. 

Calceolaria  (double).  —  Mr.  Henslow  reported 
upon  the  plant  forwarded  by  Mr.  A^eitch  to  the  last 
meeting.  It  proved  to  have"  "  double  flowers."  The 
sepals  varied  from  four  to  six  ;  the  ordinary  corolla 
was  present  in  the  usual  form,  but  within  it,  or  pro- 
truding from  it,  was  a  mass  of  calceolate  petals, 
sometimes  about  twelve  in  number,  and  of  different 
sizes.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  stamens  or  of  a 
pistil  whatever. 

Pliofor/rap/is  of  JHunalypts,  ,?r.  —  Dr.  Masters 
showed,  on  behalf  of  M.  Joly,  of  Paris,  a  series  of 
photographs  representing  various  species  of  Eu- 
calyptus, Casuarina,  &c.,  which  were  valuable  as 
affording  illustrations  of  the  mode  of  growth  of 
these  trees. 

Psilotirmtriqxetrum,  ,?■(•.— Dr.  Masters  showed,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Tokutoro  Ito,  a  series  of  Japanese 
representations  of  this  curious  Lycopod,  revealing 
an  amount  of  variation  quite  unknown  to  the 
botanists  present.  From  the  same  source  also  came 
a  sheet  of  coloured  illustrations  of  varieties  of  Kaki 
or  Persimmon  (Diospyros)  cultivated  in  Japan. 

Os7nantkus  ilici/oli us.— Dr.  Masters  called  atten- 
tion to  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  growth  of  this 
shrub,  consisting  principally  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
innermost  bud-scales,  which  in  place  of  falling  off 
at  once,  or  remaining  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  re- 
main attached  for  a  considerable  period  to  the 
growing  shoot,  and  contrast  remarkably  with  the 
ordinary  leaves.  The  superficial  reseiublance  of 
this  plant  to  a  Holly  was  commented  on,  and  atten- 
tion called  to  its  excellence  as  an  Evergreen  for 
town  gardens. 

Dr.  Masters  also  showed  from  Mr.  A.  Waterer's 
nurseries  specimens  of  Acer  Walli  (yellow),  A. 
Weiri,  a  large-leaved  form  of  A.  dasycarpum  ;  Tilia 
euchlora,  a  very  dark-leaved  Lime ;  Fagus  an- 
tarctica.the  evergreen  Beech  of  Patagonia  ;  and  other 
plants. 


YORK  FLORAL  FETE. 
The  floral  fete  which  has  recently  taken  place  at 
York  proved  as  fine  as  any  that  have  previously  been 
held,  the  clas.'^es  being  well  filled  and  the  exhibits 
of  high  merit.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  ten  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  and  six  ornamental 
plants,  Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
Richmond,  Yorks,  was  placed  first  with  good  well 
grown  sjiecimens  of  Azalea  Due  de  Nassau ;  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum,  Shuttleworth's  variety ;  Erica 
coccinea  minor,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Phoenocoma 
prohfera  ;  and  among  the  foliage  plants  there  were 
good  examples  of  Croton  Victoria  and  Kentia  Fos- 
teriana.     For  a  group  occupying  a  space  not  ex- 


ceeding 250  square  feet,  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  and  Mr.  A.  Webb, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Sutton,  Newark,  were 
placed  equal  firsts ;  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  also  to 
the  fore  for  a  group  occupying  1 50  square  feet.  For 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Letts  was  first, 
his  plants  being  models  of  good  culture,  and  Mr.  H. 
Johnston,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  li.  Hodgkin,  Darling- 
ton, followed  closely.  For  four  Crotons,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre again  occupied  the  leading  position,  Mr.  A. 
Webb  being  second. 

Pelargoniums  were  magnificent.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  show  varieties, 
having  well  grown  plants  of  Lady  Isabella,  Sal- 
monida.  Prince  of  Pelargoniums,  Kingston  Beauty, 
and  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande.  Mr.  I.  Eastwood, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Leeds,  was  second.  The 
last  mentioned  exhibitor  was  first  in  the  class  for 
twelve  zonals. 

Orchids  were  very  fine.  Mr.  Cypher  gained  the 
first  prize  of  £21,  staging  well-flowered  .s])ccimens 
of  Cattleya  Mossi:B,  C.  lobata,  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  and  other  well  known  kinds.  Mr. 
Cypher  was  also  successful  in  several  other  classes. 

Roses  were  largely  represented.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Co.,  Bedale,  Yorks,  were  highly  successful, 
taking  several  first  places  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Abel  Grand,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Peach  Blossom, 
and  Miss  Hassard  were  creditably  shown.  For 
forty-eight  cut  Roses,  Mr.  H.  May,  Bedale,  Yorkshire, 
was  first,  and  he  was  also  to  the  front  for  thirty-six" 
and  twenty-four  blooms. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  highly  satisfactorv 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season.  In  the  cla.s's 
for  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  Mr.  J.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Notts,  gained 
the  first  prize,  which  consisted  of  the  A'eitch 
Memorial  medal  and  £5.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener 
to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease.  Bart.,  M.P.,  Gisborough,  was  a 
close  second.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  for  a  collection 
of  eight  dishes  ;  Mr.  Dawes  second.  Messrs.  AVebb 
offered  special  prizes  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds 
of  vegetables,  the  winner  of  the  premier  award  being 
Mr.  Mclndoe  ;  Mr.  Crawford,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Thorpe,  Newai'k-on-Trent,  was  second. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits,  a  group  of 
Clematis,  from  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
was  very  noteworthy.  It  consisted  of  twenty  large 
and  beautifully  flowered  specimens.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  sent  a  beautiful  lot  of 
Pyrethrums,  and  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons  pre- 
sented cut  flowers  in  great  variety. 


not  over-scrupulous  a  great  dislike  to  make  a  false 
statement  of  this  kind.  In  mv  own  experience- 
now  an  extensive  one— I  have"  found  members  of 
committee  leading  offenders  in  this  respect,  and 
then  it  is  diflJcult  to  deal  with  culprits.  If  the 
managers  of  flower  shows  will  make  a  summaiy 
example  of  any  exhibitors  guilty  of  dishonest  show- 
ing, this  form  of  cheating  will"  be  considerably  re- 
duced, if  not  altogether  stamped  out. 

R.  D. 

Snake  millipedes.— Ihave  by  this  postforwarded 

to  you  a  box  containing  a  centipede  of  some  de- 
scription, and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  through  your  paper  let  rae'know  if  it  is  an 
insect  injurious  to  Orchids,  as  I  have  found  it  only 
upon  two  plants  which  I  lately  purchased,  six  on 
one  and  two  on  the  other.  It  only  appears  at 
night,  and,  I  believe,  feeds  upon  the  young  roots, 
and  should  this  be  the  case,  no  doubt  ^Orchid 
growers,  especially  amateurs,  will  be  pleased  it  vou 
will  kindly  say  what  it  is.— Geo.  Wood,  Gra'fton 
House,  Brandon. 

*,*  The  creature  forwarded  is  one  of  the  snake 
millipedes,  a  species  of  Julus,  but  which  I  cannot 
say,  as  it  was  literally  smashed  to  powder.  The 
snake  millipedes  are  decidedly  injurious  to  the  roots 
of  plants;  the  best  way  of  ca"tching  them  short  of 
unpotting  the  plants  is  to  cut  Potatoes  in  halves  and 
to  slightly  scoop  them  out,  and  lay  them  near  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  millipedes  can  creep 
under  them.  Examine  these  traps  in  the  morning. 
Any  insecticide  which  would  kill  them  would  pro- 
bably injure  the  plants.— G.  S.  S. 

Saw-flies.— I  herewith  send  you  a  specimen  of  a 
fly  (an  Italian  one).  It  appears  to  hover  about 
Roses,  and  I  fancy  may  deposit  eggs  on  the  stems. 
After  the  eggs  are  hatched  the  gruias  eat  their  way 
into  the  stems.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  infor- 
mation as  to  getting  rid  of  the  pest.— M.  ScOTT. 

*»*  The  flies  forwarded  are  saw-flies,  one  of  the 
Tenthredinida;;  several  members  of  this  family 
attack  Roses,  their  grubs  devourthe  leaves,  and  some 
burrow  in  the  stems.  Kill  the  grubs  or  flies  wher- 
ever they  can  be  found ;  if  the  former  are  very  abun- 
dant, syringe  the  bushes  with  soft  soap  or  tobacco 
water.— G.  S.  S, 


EXHIBITING. 

The  widely  spread  floral  exhibitions  held  through- 
out the  country,  especially  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  are  perfectly  marvellous  in  their 
number  and  the  influence  they  exercise.  Not  only 
do  we  find  horticultural  societies  in  the  towns,  but 
a  very  large  number  of  villages  have  their  flower 
shows  also,  and  if  they  are  not  strong  enough  in- 
dividually to  hold  one,  a  few  villages  lying  close 
together  will  combine  and  hold  their  annual  show. 
There  is  scarcely  an  important  suburb  of  London 
without  its  horticultural  society.  It  is  a  question 
with  some  whether  flower  shows  are  of  much  prac- 
tical good.  I  think  this  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  schedule  of  prizes,  the  selection  of  plants, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  managed.  When 
flower  shows  are  promoted  simply  as  a  commercial 
speculation— as  I  fear  many  are — they  prove  of  but 
little  practical  value,  but  when  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  advance  gardening  among  allotment  holders, 
cottagers,  and  amateurs,  healthy  competition  is  de- 
veloped, and  much  good  results.  Still,  it  is  a  prac- 
tice with  some,  where  but  little  in  the  way  of  safe- 
guards exist,  to  exhibit  things  not  of  their  own 
growing.  A  painstaking  and  vigilant  committee 
can  do  much  in  the  direction  of  restraining  such 
practices.  I  think  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  exhibitors  ref  resented  on  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment, taking  care  they  do  not  unduly  preponderate. 
Good  is  done  by  causing  exhibitors  to  sign  an  entry 
form,  in  which  they  subscribe  to  the  statement  that 
the  articles  entered  for  exhibition  are  their  real 
property  and  growth.     I  find  on  the  part  of  men 


Cork  bark  for  edging.— Having  a  lot  of  old 

virgin  cork  lying  about,  it  occurred  "to  me  that  it 
might  be  utilised  for  an  edging  to  walks.  I  em- 
bedded the  pieces  in  the  soil,  leaving  about  ;i  inches 
out  of  the  ground.  I  rather  like  the  appearance  of 
it,  as  it  does  not  look  so  formal  as  tiles,  and  will,  of 
course,  last  a  number  of  years.     I  have  never  seen 

cork  bark  mentioned  as  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

J.  C.  B. 

HfTodn  ff  packing-  cut  flowfrs.— Will  some  of  your 
ronder.s  kindly  give  foine  instructinns  as  to  llie  best  w.ay  of 
fendins  cut.  flowers.  bc«t  time  of  tutting  them,  and  best 
method  of  packing?  Mine  always  wither  .it  once;  those 
bought  at  shops  do  not  last  long.— F.  J.  Radcliffe. 

We  are  requested  to  mention  that  in  the  official  list  of 
awiirds  of  the  recent  flower  show  at  the  Crvstal  Palace,  the 
award  of  a  flrst-cliss  certificate  to  Messrs,  J,  Carter  and  Co 
for  their  Jubilee  Itimulus  was  inadvertently  omitted, 

A  LIST  of  the  awards  of  the  fruit  .and  floral  committees  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  Fetjruary,  1S84,  to  May 
18S7,  has  been  sent  to  us,  and,  we  understand,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  South  Kensington  office  of  the  society. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  a  special  gener.al  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
3  p.m,  on  Tuesday,  .Tunc  '2s,  in  the  conservatory,  to  consider 
the  results  of  the  negotiations  and  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  by  the  comicil  as  to  the  future  maintenance  and  hous- 
ing of  the  society,  N  B —Entrance  N.E.  Orchard  House 
E-xhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  ' 

Names  of  t>lante.— Corona. —1,  Oncidium  crispum  ■  2 
Thunia  Mar.'halJi  ;  ;!  .and  4,  Cattleya  Mossise  vara  ,  lips  too 

bruised  to  identify;   ,^..  Andromeda  japonica. O.  and  J. 

lane.—\,  Lllium  davuricum ;  2,  apparently  a  Vioia  ;  too 
shrivelled  to  identify ;  3,  Rose,  probably  a  variety  of  Rosa 

alpina;  4,  Lilium  pyrenaicum. ^iioii  — Cacalia  coccinea 

F.  M.-Tho   yellow  variety   is  Iris  juncea ;   other   not 

known, /.  Itmlrier.—Euryhin  Gunni  —J?  K  (lail imrroil) 

—  1,  a  Saxifrage,  but  flowers  all  gone;  2,  Aimeria  v'ulg.iris- 
a,  Corchorns  japonicus ;  4,  Scilla  nutans  ;  5,  Aspcnda  odo- 

rata  (Woodruff)  ;    0,    Saxifraga   tridactylites. Bid  lev 

Scilla    nutans- Miss    Robcrlsov,     Ipsiri-h.  —  Ccanothus 

azureup,  Occidinm  fphacelatum,  Ranksian  Rose.— y.  7>  M. 
— 1,  Cystopteris  montana ;  2,  specimen  insufficient;  3,  Gna*- 
phalium    dioicum  ;    4,    Papaver    hracteatum  ;     5.'    flower 

shrivelled;    Fern.    Pliymatodes   Pillardieri. E.   L.   A.—  \ 

Andromeda  axillaria ;  2,  Cytifius  Adami.  •     ■      ■      i 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

'•yorkshireman." 

FORESTRY  KOTES. 

Fences.— I   do  not    undertake    to    determine 

whether  it  be  creditable  to  "the  bulk  of  the 
people,"  as  Mr.  Veo  puts  it,  or  not,  that  they 
do  not  all  know  the  dift'erence  between  riven 
and  sawn  stakes,  but  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
some  people  who  do  not  know  this  ;  hence  my 
pointing  the  fact  out.  If  it  is  well  known  that 
riven  stakes  are  best,  how  comes  it  that  so  many 
sawn  ones  are  used  .'  On  estates  near  here  there 
are  miles  of  these,  and  they  are  common  every- 
where. At  one  large  saw-mill  belonging  to  a 
timber  merchant  thousands  are  sold  to  farmers 
every  year.  It  is  facts  I  go  by,  not  supposi- 
tion. You  can  hardly  travel  by  train  anywhere 
without  seeing  fences  of  sawn  stakes.  As  to  the 
staying  power  of  our  post  and  wire  fences,  which 
Mr.  Yeo  says  "  he  has  little  faith  in  if  they  ex- 
ceed a  height  of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  when 
subjected  to  lateral  pressure,"  I  have  only  to 
say  that  he  has  clearly  never  tried  them.  I  can 
show  bun  fences  of  this  sort  3  feet  9  inches  high 
and  posts  9  inches  a.sunder  without  a  stay  for 
about  100  yards,  and  I  will  give  him  every  op- 
portunity of  testing  them  liy  lateral  pressure,  so 
that  he  can  judge  for  himself.  We  iiave  scores 
of  miles  of  plantation  fences,  I  daresay,  and  I 
sorely  grudge  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in 
order.  In  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  other 
counties  as  well,  I  have  noticed  that  the  Quick 
hedges,  almost  without  exception,  have  cost  more 
than  their  worth  to  raise  and  keep  good  round 
plantations,  and  that  they  are  generall}'  dead, 
neglected,  or  useless,  and  as  forestry  on  any 
estate  mu.'-t  be  managed  economically  to  pay,  I 
cast  about  in  my  own  mind,  some  time  ago,  for  a 
substitute  for  these  and  other  wood  fences  gene- 
rally in  use,  and  iironounced  in  favour  of  the 
poets  and  wire.  The  wire  is  cheap  and  lasts  a 
long  while  ;  the  Oak  stakes  we  can  rive  on  wet 
days  from  dead  and  often  sap  rotten  Oak,  using 
the  heart- wood  mainly,  which  lasts  longest,  and 
the  fences  are  the  best  we  have  tried.  The 
lateral  pressure  suggested  by  Jlr.  Yeo  is  a  myth. 
AVe  have  hundreds  of  cattle  and  horses  grazing 
in  tlie  i^arks  here,  and  1  observe  that  the  mere 
sight  of  a  slim  fence  turns  them.  They  never 
attempt  to  knock  down  a  fence,  or  jump  over 
one  unless  forced,  and  the  only  damage  done 
is  to  the  posts,  against  which  the  animals  rub 
themselves. 

Planting  waste  land. — There  is  much  waste 
land  about  here  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than 
planting,  but  where  not  planted,  let  in  with 
farm  lands  at  a  merely  nominal  rent.  One  large 
tract,  however,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and 
which  is  not  only  unfit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  almost  impassable  in  some  places, 
being  poor,  precipitous  and  rocky,  has  produced 
trees  for  many  generations,  and  has  been 
planted  and  cared  for  according  to  the  times.  I 
cannot  say  what  this  ground  may  have  produced 
previously,  but  during  the  last  forty  years  pro- 
bably at  least  £00,000  worth  of  timber  has  been 
sold  from  it,  and  its  present  valuation  will  come 
to  about  £40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  roughest 
pieces  of  land  in  England,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  tree -growing,  and  the  surprising  thing  about 
it  is  that  such  poor  high-lying  ground  should 
have  produced  good  and  salealile  timber  so  long 
that  it  is  likely  to  continue  doing  so,  the  young 
plantations  of  other  kinds  of  trees  jilanted  on 
the  cleared  ground  growing  away  as  vigorously 
as  if  they  were  on  virgin  laud.  It  is  examples 
of  this  kind  that  cause  us  to  treat  with  doubt 
the  recommendations  of  some  foresters  to  go  to 


so  much  expense  to  prepare  ground  for  plant- 
ing. All  round  here  is  a  hilly  country  ;  where- 
ever  the  rnugh,  rocky  slopes  have  been  planted, 
the  trees  have  done  well  and  become  very 
valuable.  Foresters  have  quite  enough  to  do 
at  jiresent  to  utilise  waste  land  without  troiibling 
their  heads  about  the  comparative  merits  of 
timber  ivisn.i  corn  culture.  That  good  timber 
can  be  gro^vn  on  ground  where  nothing  else  will 
thrive  jiroperly  can  be  proved. 

Best  situations  for  timber. — AVhetherit  be 
hard  or  soft  woods.  Firs  or  Oaks,  the  tallest  .and 
straightest  and  most  bulky  timber  is  produced 
in  the  shortest  time  on  steep  slopes  and  ravines, 
and  as  such  land  is  visually  more  unfit  for  farm- 
ing purposes  than  the  tops  of  the  hills,  it  follows 
that  they  are  the  best  places  to  plant  with  trees. 
There  Ls  liartUy  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  the 
length  and  straightness  of  the  trees  are  remark- 
able. The  soil  being  usually  well  drained  in 
such  places  of  fair  depth,  and  shelter  being 
atlbrded  from  cold  winds,  the  plantations  make 
rapid  progress,  and  come  to  maturity  in  a 
reasonable  time.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
plant  exposed  ridges  for  the  sake  of  shelter,  but 
these  do  not  produce  timber.  Miles  of  "back- 
bones "  of  spurs  of  the  Pennine  range  have  been 
planted  here  in  times  past,  and  the  difference 
between  the  timber  on  these  spots  and  that  close 
by,  in  the  gorges  and  ravines,  as  regards  bulk  is 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  On  the 
hill-tcps  the  trees  never  get  above  the  size  of 
scrub  at  the  margins  of  the  plantations,  and  in 
the  centre  they  are  comparatively  small,  and 
where  from  gales  spots  have  been  thinned  out, 
those  left  have  quickly  succumbed,  leaving  large 
gaps.  The  shelter  att'>rded  by  these  exposed 
plantations  to  the  adjoining  land  is,  however, 
undoubted.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
an  enterprising  landlord  planted  every  exposed 
ridge  on  his  extensive  estate,  and  the  effects  are 
now  visible  iu  the  better  crops  from  the  land. 
The  timber  crop  over  the  whole  area  is,  how- 
ever, not  worth  much,  and  cannot  be  spared. 

Planting  for  utility  and  ornament. — 
"W.  B."  speaks  of  doing  this  by  tilling  the 
spaces  under  and  between  the  timber  trees  with 
Hollies  and  other  kinds  of  underwood,  by 
which  plan  he  can  ensure  a  permanent  under- 
growth of  evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  with  the  most  picturesipie  and  profitable 
forest  trees,  in.stead  of  those  unsightly  naked 
plantations  open  at  the  bottom  with  nearly 
valueless  timber  tress  so  frequently  to  be  seen, 
etc.  I  have  myself  seen  abundant  and  healthy 
underwood  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in 
timber  plantations,  but  never  where  the  timber 
trees  grew  as  thickly  as  they  ought  to  do  to 
make  good  timber  and  pay.  My  experience  is  that 
an  unbroken  canopy  of  foliage  overhead  nearly 
kills  everything  under  it,  even  to  the  Grass  ; 
hence  where  underwood  has  to  be  permanently 
preserved,  proprietors  must  do  so  at  a  sacrifice 
of  timber  crop  .and  decide  accordingly.  As  to 
plantations  open  at  the  bottom  because  of  the 
trunks  being  bare— being  valueless,  the  contrary 
is  just  the  fact.  Underwood  will  grow  and  live 
under  the  partial  shade  of  other  trees,  but  it 
must  have  a  considerable  amount  of  sunlight  as 
well  as  other  vegetation,  and  the  picture  tirawn 
by  "  \V.  B."  cannot  be  produced  iu  timber 
plantations,  but  may  be  produced  in  the  home 
woods  where  both  the  timber  trees  and  the 
underwood  are  intended  to  remain.  AYe  are 
familiar  with  ihe  best  underwood  -  furnished 
woods  in  England,  where  the  underwood  con- 
sists of  Hollies,  Yews,  Box,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c.,  but  the  deciduous  timber  trees 
are  thin  on  the  ground,  with  bunchy,  useless 
tops,   owing  to  the  room  found  for  the  Ever- 


greens, &c.,  every  one  of  which  occupies  the 
place  of  a  timber  tree,  and  none  of  these  left 
can  be  spared.     This  is  not  timber  growing. 


SPRUCE  HEDGES. 
The  common  Yew,  as  is  well  known,  makes  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  hedges,  but  it  grows  slowly, 
and  ought  never  to  bo  planted  in  any  situation 
where  stock  ot  anv  kind  is  likely  to  obtain  .access 
to  it.  On  the  othe'r  hand,  the  Spruce  grows  rapidly, 
and  with  proper  attention  pro\-es  little  inferior  to 
the  Yew  as  regards  appearance,  and  quite  equ.al  to 
it  for  affording  shelter.  The  common  Heech  tree  is 
also  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  when  kept  in 
the  form  of  a  hedge  it  retains  its  old  leaves  until 
tlie  young  ones  are  about  ready  to  take  their  place. 
In  some  parts  ot  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  the 
laud  is  so  light  and  poor  that  Quick  or  common 
Whitethorn,  which  is  generally  employed  for  hedges, 
refuses  to  grow  upon  it,  the  common  Scotch  Fir  is 
frequentlv  used  for  the  purpose,  and  generally 
answers  well,  but  in  the  course  ot  a  few  years  the 
lower  branches  arc  apt  to  die  oft',  a  fault  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spruce.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  tliere  are  hedges  formed  of  Spruce 
some  0  feet  or  7  feet  high,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old,  which  at  a  short  distance  off  one 
would  think  were  Yew  hedges.  The  soil  where 
Spruce  is  intended  to  be  planted  should  be  prepared 
bv  being  deeplv  dug  or  trenched,  and  the  trees  may 
be  put  in  any  time  between  the  beginning  of  October 
and  that  of"  March,  but  the  first-named  month  is 
the  best.  The  plants  should  be  healthy,  young  and 
well  furnished,  ).('.,  plants  which  have  been  once  or 
twice  transiilanted,  and  that  have  retained  their 
lower  branches,  which  will  not  be  the  case  if  they 
liave  been  allowed  to  become  crowded  too  long  in 
nursery  beds.  Thev  should  be  some  2J  feet  or  3  feet 
in  hei'^ht,  and  should  be  planted  2  feet  from  each 
other  "but  it  the  plants  are  larger,  this  distance 
mav  be  increased.  But  little  attention  will  be  re- 
quired the  first  vear  after  planting  beyond  freeing 
them  from  weeds,  .and  as  soon  as  growth  commences, 
sav  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  hedge  shears 
should  be  passed  along  each  side  so  as  to  shorten 
the  side  shoots,  and  to  some  extent  give  term 
to  the  hedge.  But  the  top  or  leading  shoots 
should  not  be  interfered  with  until  they  have 
attained  the  desired  height,  when  they  should 
be  stopped,  an  operation  which  will  induce  the 
lower  part  to  thicken  or  fill  up;  and  at  lirst 
the  width  should  not  be  allowed  to  greatly 
exfced  2  feet,  as  the  hedge,  as  it  becomes  older, 
will  to  some  extent  un.avoidably  increase  in  width. 
The  mnin  stem  ot  the  Spruce  being  fairly  strong, 
the  hed<'e  mav  be  allowed  to  grow  to  any  desired 
heit'ht,  .and  it  mav  also  be  allowed  to  assume  any  de- 
sire°d  form,  such  as  wide  at  the  bottom  and  tapering 
towards  the  top,  or  in  what  is  known  as  the  hog  s- 
mane  form;  or  it  mav  be  made,  as  it  were,  to  forrn 
a  dark  green  wall  of  any  reasonable  height,  and 
exactly  the  same  width  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom. 
The  latter  form  is  certainly  the  most  ornamental. 
Such  hedges  must  be  annually  clipped  with  the 
ordinary  hedge  shears,  an  operation  which  should 
be  performed  in  August,  or,  if  great  neatness  is 
desired,  twice  in  the  season,  say  m  July  and 
October.  1-  ^■ 


Garden  gates  and  doors.— The  fallacy  of  us- 
ing foreign  wood  so  extensively  for  garden  gates^and 
do'ors  is  being,  I  believe,  gradually  exploded.  Take 
the  case  of  entrance  gates.  Instead  of  being  made 
ot  "ood  sound  British  Oak,  they  are  often  constructed 
ot  foreign  deal.  As  a  kind  ot  compromise,  the  wood 
is  occasionally  grained  to  imitate  O.ak.  Now,  ray 
notion  of  an  entrance  gate  is  that  it  should  be  what 
it  pretends  to  be,  and  the  proper  material  is  British 
Oak  In  entrance  gates  wood  and  iron  can  be 
blended  to  advantage,  as  strength  and  durability 
are  gained  without  sacrificing  the  proper  degree  ot 
lightness  in  design.  The  posts,  of  course,  should  be 
of  0.ak  and  the  rails  and  brace  of  the  same  material, 
whilst  the  upright  rods  or  bars  should  be  of  iron. 
When  the  Oak  is  thoroughly  good  and  varnished  to 
show  the  grain,  and  the  iron  painted  so  as  to  nearly 
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resemble  natural  colour,  I  think  we  have  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  entrance  gate.  Everyone  can  see  of  what 
it  is  composed  and  draw  their  conclusions  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  case  of  gates  which  are  less  pro- 
minent, a  greater  latitude  is  permissible,  but  on  the 
whole,  although  the  first  cost  may  be  somewhat 
greater,  there  is  nothing  better  than  Oak.  For  rails 
and  poles  Larch  probably  comes  next.  With  doors 
as  with  gates,  at  least  in  every  case  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Oak  should  always  be 
employed  for  the  posts.  The  construction  of  the 
door  itself  will  depend  somewhat  upon  its  size  and 
situation.  I  know  of  doors  forming  the  exits  and 
entrances  in  a  gentleman's  garden  which  are  made 
of  Scotch  Fir,  and  have  probably  been  in  use  for  a 
generation.  As  regards  appearance  theyare  as  sound 
as  when  first  made.  I  should  not  have  suspected 
what  the  wood  was  had  I  not  seen  the  gates  when 
thej^aint  was  in  course  of  removal  for  a  new  coating. 
The  wood  probably  was  thoroughly  seasoned  and  first 
painted  when  dry.  Owing  to  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  a  door  of  this  class  is  repaired,  it  is  loss 
important  than  in  the  case  of  gates  that  the  most 
lasting  material  should  be  used.  For  this  reason, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  lightness,  wood  of  the 
Fir  is  mostly  used  for  the  boarding,  and  tough  hard 
wood  such  as  Elm  for  the  ledges  or  framework.—- 
D.  J.  Yeo.     

SEASIDE  PLANTING. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  formino- 
plantations  or  pleasure  grounds  on  an  exposed  sea- 
coast  can  form  any  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  carrying  out  that  kind  of  work.  My 
experience,  which  has  been  considerable,  may  there- 
fore aid  others  who  have  work  of  that  character  to 
perform.  The  principal  evils  which  one  has  to  con- 
tend with  in  seaside  planting  are  the  saline  particles 
which  are  carried  by  the  wind  and  deposited  with 
such  persistent  force  on  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  near  the  seaboard, 
as  to  cause  them  to  burn  and  wither  away.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  the  plants  are 
young  and  have  just  been  transplanted  from  the 
sheltered  rows  of  the  nursery  garden  and  other 
places,  where  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  south-west  or  other  gales  that  come 
laden  with  salt  from  the  ocean.  Another  evil, 
nearly  as  great,  is  the  fact  that  the  young  trees  and 
plants  become  loosened  through  wind-waving,  un- 
less they  are  well  staked,  leaving  often  a  large  hole 
near  the  neck  or  collar,  in  which  water  rests,  and 
causes  the  bark  at  that  point  and  the  roots  to 
decay.  Firm  planting  and  staking  are  great  points 
in  the  management  of  young  plantations  near  the 
seaside. 

Peepaeatiox  of  soil.— Everyone  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  planting  knows  how  necessary  it 
is  to  deeply  dig  or  trench  the  ground ;  but  this  in 
some  instances  can  be  wrongly  carried  out.  Wherever 
there  is  a  subsoil  of  stiff  clay,  or  poor  binding  loam, 
I  hold  it  to  be  wrong  to  throw  the  good  top  spit 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  to  bring  the  sour 
clay  or  poor  loam  to  the  top.  Roots  make  no  pro- 
gress in  such  sterile  soil,  and  the  tops  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  a  vigorous  start.  Moreover, 
I  have  often  seen  these  kinds  of  soil  run  together, 
and  set  as  firmly  as  cement  for  some  inches  deep  on 
the  surface,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  air  or  rain, 
and  the  young  roots  taken  from  the  well-prepared 
soil  of  nurseries  refuse  for  some  time  to  feed  on  the 
sour  poor  soil  in  which  they  find  themselves.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  soil  is  as  I  have  just  described, 
it  is  preferable  to  trench,  so  that  the  best  material 
can  be  kept  on  the  top.  If  the  second  spit  of  soil 
IS  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  qualitv  to  the  top  soil, 
trenching  should  be  performed"  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  casting  the  first  spit  into  the  bottom  o"f 
the  trench  and  the  lower  one  on  the  top,  this  being 
by  far  the  quickest  way,  and  in  some  instances, 
where  the  under  spit  is  composed  of  sandy,  poor 
loam,  I  would  bring  it  to  the  top,  as  this  kind  of 
soil  speedily  settles  with  a  few  showers  round  the 
base  of  the  young  trees,  without  baking  or  being 
impervious  to  rainfall,  as  the  soils  I  have  before 
mentioned  are.  All  heavy  clayey  soils  should  be 
thoroughly  drained  previous  to  being  trenched  and 


planted ;  the  draining  can  be  done  by  means  of 
open  drains  or  ditches  in  ordinary  plantations. 
Spaces  for  open  drains  should  be  left  until  the 
trenching  and  planting  are  done,  when  they  can  be 
carefully  thrown  out,  with  smooth  sloping  sides, 
and  the  surplus  soil  cast  among  the  young  plants. 
I  prefer  4-inch  common  socket  drain-pipes,  and,  if 
obtainable,  I  would  put  some  common  rubble  as  a 
slight  covering  to  the  pipes,  and  turn  a  turf  sod  up- 
side down  on  the  top  of  the  rubble.  If  the  latter 
cannot  be  obtained,  place  the  turf  as  above  men- 
tioned on  the  drain-pipes.  I  think  it  is  always 
best  to  allow  the  land  to  have  some  days  to  settle 
after  trenching  previous  to  putting  in  the  plants, 
and  if  a  good  heavy  shower  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  time  of  trenching  and  planting,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  young  trees.  In  chalky  and  stiff 
hard  lands  I  would,  if  labour  could  be  afforded, 
trench  3  feet  deep. 

Selection  op  shbdbs  and  trees. — Among 
forest  trees  the  Elm  stands  in  the  foremost  rank, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  manages  to  grow  aloft 
and  spread  its  ponderous  limbs  direct  in  the  teeth  of 
the  wind.  On  the  south  coast,  in  many  neighbour- 
hoods, are  found  some  magnificent  examples  of 
Elms  growing  in  most  exposed  situations.  The 
Sycamore  likewise  thrives  well  near  the  sea,  and, 
owing  to  its  rapid  growth,  is  also  a  valuable  tree. 
Oak,  Birch,  Willows,  and  Poplars,  Ash,  and  in  fact 
every  kind  of  deciduous  tree,  may  be  used  in  mixed 
plantations  near  the  sea,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of 
foliage  and  expression;  but  the  two  first  named  are 
the  most  certain.  It  is,  however,  not  deciduous 
trees  that  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  salt 
spray.  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  most 
injured,  and  many,  particularly  Conifers,  cannot 
exist  at  all  within  the  salt  line.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  goodly  number  that  do  withstand 
the  sea  breeze,  and,  with  careful  judicious  group- 
ing and  planting,  produce  a  good  effect  where  other 
things  would  fail.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such 
as  1  have  tried  and  know  will  succeed,  viz.:  Finns 
austriaca,  a  Conifer  which  grows  rapidly  and  affords 
good  shelter.  I  have  found  this  Pine  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  salt,  and  to  grow  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  even  in  the  form  of  single  trees,  as  well 
as  in  avenues,  having  no  shelter  whatever.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  planted  when  about  18  inches  or  2  feet 
in  height.  I  have  often  lifted  it  when  li  feet  and 
S  feet  in  height  with  success.  The  following  Pines 
will  also  grow  near  the  sea,  if  not  in  too  exposed 
situations,  viz.,  Pinus  Cembra,  insignis.  Pinaster,  the 
Corsican  Pine,  and  the  Aleppo  Pine.  The  Pinus 
sylvestris,  or  Scotch  Fir,  after  it  has  been  planted 
some  time,  resists  the  salt  well,  but  I  have  had 
young  plants  of  it,  fresh  from  nursery  beds,  so  in- 
jured by  salt,  that  many  of  them  died.  Among  the 
Piceas  I  found  the  following  to  do  well,  viz.,  Picea 
lasiocarpa,  P.  nobilis,  P.  Nordinanniana,  P.  Pinsapo, 
and  P.  grandis.  Of  the  Fir  tribe,  I  have  found 
Abies  canadensis,  Douglasi,  Menziesi,  Clanbrasili- 
ana,  and  pygma^a  all  to  have  great  power  of  resist- 
ance as  regards  sea  breezes.  Young  plants  when 
first  exposed,  particularly  if  obtained  from  inland 
nurseries,  sometimes  suiier.  I  would  recommend 
everyone  who  has  planting  to  do  by  the  sea  to 
obtain  the  plants  near  at  hand,  and  from  the  most 
exposed  nurseries  they  can  find.  In  continuing  my 
list  of  plants  and  trees  that  will  succeed  well  under 
ordinary  care  I  must  not  omit  Araucaria  irabricata, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
one  that  bears  transplanting  well,  even  when  nearly 
20  feet  in  height.  This  Araucaria  will  grow  almost 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Another  class  of  use- 
ful trees  for  seaside  planting  are  the  Cypresses,  of 
which  I  found  the  following  do  well,  viz.,  Cupressus 
Lambertiana  and  macrooarpa,  the  latter  having 
quite  a  notoriety  as  a  seaside  plant,  which  on  the 
south  coast  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  many  fine 
examples  of  it  to  be  met  with.  In  a  garden  at 
Eastbourne  I  saw  a  fine  example  of  this  Cypress 
upwards  of  .50  feet  in  height,  and  about  the  same  in 
spread  of  the  branches.  I  planted  some  fine  trees 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  in  very  exposed  situations, 
where  they  stood  many  a  trying  breeze,  but  they 
were  not  at  all  injured  by  the  salt.  I  also  found 
Thujopsis  borcalis  and  many  of  the  Thujas  bear  ex- 
posm-e  well,  as  did  also  Fitzroya  patagonica  and 


several  of  the  Junipers  and  Yews.  Among  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  the  Evergreen  Oak  (Querous 
Ilex),  Hollies,  Euonymus,  Phillyreas,  Bays,  Portugal 
and  common  Laurels,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus,  Erica 
codonoides  and  mediterranea,  and  Rhododendrons, 
if  only  slightly  sheltered,  also  do  well.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  other  well-known  trees  and  shrubs 
that  bear  almost  any  amount  of  exposure  to  the  sea 
breeze.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  Tamarisk, 
which  grows  near  the  seashore  everywhere.  In  St. 
Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  Pittosporum  undulatum 
and  Tobira  grow  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 
Camellias  may  be  found  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
away  from  it.  The  common  green  and  silver-striped 
Euonymuses  are  the  best  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  for  protection  to  borders  of  low  tender 
shrubs.  Their  rapid,  compact,  and  sturdy  habit 
of  growth  renders  them  almost  as  impervious  to 
wind  as  a  brick  wall ;  consequently,  when  planted, 
either  as  a  hedgerow  or  in  broken  lines,  they 
form  excellent  nurses  and  protectors  to  the  more 
tender  plants.  I  have  never  found  the  Euony- 
mus to  be  injured  by  salt  spray,  though  I  have 
seen  it  grovring  close  to  the  sea.  I  have  known 
it  to  grow  from  18  inches  high  to  the  height  of 
(i  feet,  7  feet,  and  8  feet  in  a  few  years.  For 
forming  masses  on  embankments  I  prefer  it  to  the 
common  Laurel.  It  bears  cutting  in  any  shape, 
and  is  a  plant  admirably  adapted  for  forming 
divisions  between  small  properties.  No  one,  there- 
fore, need  despair  of  making  gardens  and  planta- 
tions near  the  sea,  with  so  much  material  from 
which  to  choose,  if  they  have  only  good  soil,  and 
will  trench,  plant  firmly  and  thick,  and  by  all  means 
stake  young  trees  for  a  year  or  two.  By  planting 
the  Austrian  Fir  in  belts  4  feet  or  5  feet  deep  round 
the  outer  edge  of  plantations,  they  speedily  form  a 
thick  screen,  and  shelter  the  less  hardy  trees.  In 
narrow  and  exposed  borders  of  ornamental  shrubs 
an  excellent  screen  or  nurse  can  be  made  thus : 
Drive  some  stakes  firmly  into  the  ground  about 
4  feet  apart,  interlace  them  with  wattles,  and  draw 
or  pack  them  firmly  with  green  Furze.  This  will 
afford  protection  for  two  winters,  by  which  time 
the  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  become  established, 
and  will  protect  one  another. 

Time  of  planting. — There  are  a  great  many 
opinions  as  to  the  proper  time  to  plant  trees  and 
shrubs,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  as  to  the  different 
times  at  which  they  may  be  planted.  Some  say, 
"  plant  at  any  time,"  and  this  may  succeed  occa- 
sionally. But  when  one  has  forty  acres  or  fifty 
acres  of  plantations  to  put  in,  midsummer  is  not 
the  time  one  would  choose  for  the  operation,  even 
if  supplied  with  hydrants  and  similar  appliances. 
My  experience  points  to  early  spring  as  the  best 
time  for  seaside  planting.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted 
in  the  early  autumn  are  subjected  to  the  whole  of 
the  winter's  surly  blast,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
singeing  they  get  from  the  salt  spray,  robs  them  of 
more  than  half  their  leaves.  I  am  now  alluding  to 
situations  very  much  exposed.  With  the  shelter  of 
a  hill  or  of  strong  belts  of  plantation,  I  would  plant 
in  October  rather  than  in  spring,  particularly  if  I 
were  sure  that  the  winter  would  be  open.  I  have, 
however,  planted  young  Austrian  and  Scotch  Firs 
from  the  same  nursery  both  in  autumn  and  in  early 
spring,  and  have  found  the  spring-planted  ones  to 
succeed  infinitely  better  than  those  put  in  in  autumn, 
which  got  burnt  so  brown  with  salt  spray  as  to  be 
to  all  appearance  dead,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them 
were ;  whilst  the  spring-planted  trees  rarely  or 
never  turned  a  leaf,  and  failures  among  them  were 
rare.  P-  W. 

Destroying  tree  butts. — The  following  me- 
thod is  recommended  of  getting  rid  of  the  stumps 
and  roots  of  timber  in  cases  where  grubbing-up  is 
not  considered  desirable :  In  the  autumn  bore  a 
hole  1  inch  or  li  inches  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  girth  of  the"  stump,  vertically  in  the  centre  of 
the  latter,  and  18  inches  deep.  Put  in  1  oz.  or 
1?T  ozs.  of  saltpetre  ;  fill  the  hole  with  water,  and 
pl'ug  it  close.  In  the  ensuing  spring  take  out  the 
plug,  and  pour  in  half  a  gill  of  kerosene  oil,  and 
ignite  it.  The  stump  will  smoulder  away,  without 
blazing,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  roots,  leaving 
nothing  but  ashes. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


cliavniins  Howers  we  have  seen  for  many  a 
(lay,  anil  all  forms  of  our  common  Englisli 
tieid  I'oppy. — Ed. 


r.EAUTIFUL  SINGLE  POPPIES. 

I  SEND  you  a  small  handful  of  my  Poppies. 
I  exhibited  a  few  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
show  on  Tuesday,  and  they  were  greatly 
admired. 

I  remember  very  similar  flowers  when  I 
was  a  boy,  tive-and-thirty  years  ago,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  since,  nor  had  an3-one 
at  South  Kensington  seen  such  till  I  exhi- 
bited them  there  last  year. 

Their  historj^  is  one  of  simple  perseverance. 
In  1879,  when  I  first  came  here,  there  was,  in 
the  wild  part  of  the  garden,  a  stray  common 
held  Poppy  (P.  Pvhfpas).  One  blossom  of  it 
showed  a  narrow  white  edge.  I  marked  this, 
and  saved  the  seed-capsule  and  sowed,  getting 
in  1880  several  pale  red  flowers  and  a  few 
white  margined.  The  best  of  these  were 
again  selected,  the  had  ones  being  ruthlessly 
pulled  up.  In  1881  I  had  distinctly  ad- 
vanced, and  so  liave  until  now,  when  they 
appear  to  be  perfect ;  indeed  I  am  a  little 
fearful  for  them,  as  they  appear  to  be  develop- 
ing a  tendency  to  go  double,  which  (in  my 
opinion)  altogether  spoils  them.  I  have  lots 
of  doubles  come  similar  in  appearance  to  that 
figured  in  The  Garden  last  week,  but  I  pull 
them  up  at  once  for  fear  of  infection  to  the 
others. 

I  also  always  destroy  any  plant  showing  a 
sign  of  black  in  petals  or  stamens,  or  even 
anthers.  In  this  lies  the  great  difference  be- 
tween mine  and  Mr.  Geo.  Paul's.  Often  yo\i 
meet  with  a  realiy  lovely  flower,  but  it  has 
black  in  it  somewhere,  and  if  left  will  infect 
all  the  rest  and  cause  a  muddy,  blood-coloured 
progeny.  ^Ir.  Paul  has  not  the  heart  to  de- 
stroy these  black-eyed  beauties ;  I  have  no 
hesitation,  however  lovely.  In  mine  you  will 
oVtserve  the  exquisite  lirightness  and  clearness 
of  colour  and  tone.  I  now  get  not  more,  I 
think,  than  1  ])er  cent,  of  rogues,  i.e., 
"blackies,"  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  ever 
reduce  the  number  below  that — only,  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  pure,  they  require  constant 
early  morning  attention  to  banish  every 
rogue  as  soon  as,  or  even  hefore,  he  expands 
in  villany. 

You  will  observe  one  blossom  which  is 
white  with  a  coloured  edge,  and  one  or  two 
flaked  flo^vers ;  these  (though  not  so  lovely  as 
the  pale  pink  with  white  edge)  are  my  latest 
arrivals  of  variation  save  a  marbled  one, 
which,  however,  has  not  a  bloom  open  to-day. 

^Y.  WiLKS. 
***  Although  Poppies  do  not  travel  so  well 
as  most  flowers,  the  blooms  sent,  on  the 
second  day  after  their  arrival,  display  a  purity 
and  novelty  of  tone  quite  charming  to  see — 
lovely  pink  and  fle.'^h  colours,  with  white 
petals  inside  sometimes.    The  most  reflned  and 


ENGLISH  NAMES  FOR  ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir,— To  a  certain  extent  I  sympathise  with 
both  sides.  I  fully  sympathise  with  your  en- 
deavour to  popularise  our  favourite  plants,  but 
I  cannot  think  that  the  plan  you  have  adopted 
will  in  any  way  help  forward  that  good  object. 
A  plant  l)econies  popular  because  it  is  beautiful, 
or  because  it  is  easily  cultivated.  Its  name  is  of 
no  consequence  in  either  direction.  It  -will  not 
fail  to  win  popularity  because  it  has  an  ugly  or  a 
learue<l  name,  nor  will  it  win  popularity  because 
it  has  a  simple  English  name  ;  nor  do  I  think 
your  new  names  make  the  plants  more  easily 
dLstinguisbed.  For  myself,  I  can  safely  state 
the  contrar}-.  The  Garden  is  now  to  me  a 
weekly  puzzle.  I  often  do  not  know  what  plants 
are  meant,  and  I  am  sure  many  must  be  in  tlie 
same  position  as  myself.  [Mr.  Elhiamihe  mail 
iiotn  hai-i'  .Homr  iihn  of  the.  feelings  of  peoi>le  who 
hare  been  talked  to  in  an  K/ifcmnrH  totajiie  for 
many  years. — Ed.]     We  want  an  interpreter. 

You  object  to  Latin  names,  but  leave  the 
poor  plants  to  themselves,  and  if  they  are  worth 
anything  the  Latin  names  will  not  hurt  thein. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Rose,  Tulip, 
Violet,  Auemime,  Cyclamen,  Hyacinth,  Cypress, 
Melon,  Asparagus,  Thyme,  and  hundreds  ol 
others  that  are  pure  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
which  have  adapted  themselves  to  their  locali- 
ties, and  have  become  Anglicised,  and  ha,ve 
certainly  not  stood  in  the  way  of  the  popularity 
of  the"  plants  >.  [Canon  EUaeomhe  euniiot 
aiijjpoxe  that  anjihoihj  rvaiits  to  aliiilish  onr  best 
Eii'iUsh  names.  He  mentions  pure  EuiiUsh  names 
here.  Whatever  they  were  once  they  are  English 
now;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  wc  said  we 
should  l:eep  the  ijood  Latin  names.— 'Ed.]  In- 
deed, in  many  cases  the  classical  names  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  common  English  names. 
Nobody  now  talks  of  Sowbread  ;  we  prefer  the 
Greek  Cyclamen.  Nobody  talks  of  SatiVon, 
once  the  common  name  of  all  Crocuses  and 
Colchicums.     We  prefer  the  Greek  Crocus. 

You  mention  two  new  names  that  you  pro- 
pose adopting.  I  object  to  both.  Tiarella  is 
to  be  the  Foam  Flower,  but  which  Tiarella  / 
There  are  several  in  cultivation,  and  certainly 
the  name  (which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
applicable  to  any)  is  quite  inapplicable  to  some. 
The  plant  already  has  an  English  name— the 
Mitre  plant— which  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
necting together  the  Enghsh  and  Latin  names 
(Mitre°ancl  Tiara)  and  of  directing  attention  to 
the  peculiar  seed-vessel.  [A  good  English  name 
need  do  /lo/ic  of  these  things.— Ed.]  Then  the 
Saxifrage  family  is  to  be  called  Rockfoil,  which 
does  nol  seem  to  me  as  excellent  as  it  does  to 
you.  It  is  a  hybrid  word,  half  Ensclish  and  half 
Latin,  after  the  manner  of  trade  advertisements  ; 
and  why  is  a  new  name  wanted  !  Saxifrage  has 
become  completely  naturalised,  and  if  you  are 
o-oing  to  apply  the  new  name  to  all  the  family, 
what'  is  to  become  of  London  Pride,  None  so 
Pretty,  and  other  such  names,  which  I  certainly 
will  not  give  up  for  Rockfod  '.  [To  adopt  the 
name  Roekfod  for  the  family  in  no  wag  interferes 
rvith  a  good  old  name  like  London  Pride.  Saxi- 
frage is  rerg  far  from  being  "completelg  natn- 
r(d'ised."—'E,D.] 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  your  laudable 
endeavours  met  with  success?  Have  you  tho- 
roughly established  one  new  name  beyond  the 
pages  of  The  Garden  ?     I  think  not,     '^         ' 


One  of 


the  best  of  the  proposed  names  was  Plantain 
Lily  (two  Latin  words)  for  the  Funkia.  But  in 
all  my  intercourse  with  gardeners  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  name  as  the  common 
name  for  the  plant.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  the 
Exochorda  called  the  Pearl  Bush  ;  its  common 
name  is  Spirasa.  [Spiraa  is  the  Latin  name  of  a 
genus,  and  os  an  English  name  for  Exochorda 
wrong  in  all  w^ys.  The  true  Spircea  has  a  good 
English  name  of  its  own— Meadow  Hweet.—'ED.] 
The  fact  is,  that  popular  names  cannot  be 
made  to  order.  They  spring  up  no  one  knows 
how,  and  estabhsh  themselves  by  their  own 
vital  force,  or  they  die  at  once.  You  cannot 
force  a  name,  and  you  cannot  kill  one  ;  and 
Horace's  rule  still  holds  good  : — 

Multa  renascontur  qu;e  jam  ceciderc,  cadentque 
Qua?  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquondl. 

I  must  apologise  for  -ivriting  at  such  length, 
but  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dis- 
pute your  full  right  to  coin  as  many  new  names 
as  you  think  desirable.  I  only  protest  against 
being  compelled  to  accept  the  new  coinage  as 
the  only  current  coin,  though  I  may  also  think 
that  no  new  coinage  is  necessary.  I  also  pro- 
test against  being  called  a  pedant  because  I 
prefer  the  old  coinage.  There  is  often  less 
pedantry  in  using  a  well-recognised  word  (in 
whatever  language  it  may  be  found)  than  ip. 
insisting  on  a  new  one  merely  because  it  is 
in  Engli.sh.  —  Henry  N.  ELLACOJinE,  Bitton, 
Vicarage,  Gloucestershire. 

*^*  I  am  hopeless,  and  said  so  long  ago,  but 
I  print  these  words  lest  even  one  person  should 
suppose  there  is  anything  in  the  "  reasons " 
urged  against  Engiish  names  for  plants. 
Canon  EUacombe  contemplates  the  subject 
wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  an  educated 
man,  who  has  all  his  life  been  familiar  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  names  of  plants. 
His  (bigoted)  reverence  for  these  will  not  let 
him  take  any  account  of  the  existing  thou- 
sands of  planl-lovers  who  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  Latin,  or  of  the  multitudes  yet  un- 
born who  will  live  and  die  in  the  same 
predicament.  "  I  do  not  want  English  names, 
therefore  no  one  else  does,"  is  the  logic  of  one 
who  has  lived  all  his  days  in  the  sound  of 
Latin  names  for  plants.  We  cannot  accuse 
him  of  altruism!  I  will  now  say  a  few  plain 
rt-ords  as  to  points  raiseil  in  his  note  before 
again  going  on  my  way  regardless. 

1 .  Mr.  EUacombe  says  "«  nmiie  -ig  of  no  con- 
.tpquence  "  in  making  a  beautiful  plant  popular. 
Now,  long  ugly  names  are  distinctly  a  real 
difticulty  in  the  way  of  a  plant  being  known. 
What  is  a  cottager,  who  understands  what  is 
meant  by  Musk,  Snapdragon,  and  Marigold^ 
to  make  of  such  names  as  Oxyura  chrysau- 
themoides  or  Callichroa  platyglossa,  or  Platy- 
stemon  californicum,  all  good  things  that 
might  be  grown  in  any  cottage  garden  1  I  was 
in  a  cottage  garden  yesterday,  and  asked  the 
woman  what' she  called  the  flowers.  London 
Pride,  Double  Buttercup,  Candytuft,  Eocket 
Snapdragon — only  one  she  had  no  name  for, 
an  autumn  plant  half  grown.  I  told  her  it 
was  the  great  O.-c-eye  Daisy.  I  wonder  what 
she  woukl  have  niade  of  Pyrethrum  uligino- 
sum  ? 

2.  "  What  arc  you  going  to  do  with  Base, 
tj-c."  To  suppose  that  people  who  crave  for 
such  names  as  Rose  and  Yiolet  and  Thyme 
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are  going  to  alxilish  these  is  really  too  mucli 
even  from  an  opponent  of  English  names. 
These  are  anglicised,  not  "pure"  Greek  and 
Latin.  Then  names — Eose,  Tulip,  &c. — 
directly  derived  from  Latin  are  as  good  English 
as  half  the  words  in  the  good  Canon's  letter 
that  have  the  same  parentage.  Many  every- 
day -words  now  English  are  absolute  Latin, 
not  Latin  anglicised,  like  the  plant  names  lie 
quotes — opera,  circus,  omnibus — but  these 
none  the  less  are  now  English. 

3.  "Have  you  thorour/My  established  one 
name  beyond  the  2xi[/es  of  The  Garden  1 " 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  few  names 
that  in  the  interests  of  decency  we  of 
The  Garden  liave  tried  to  create  for  pretty 
flowers,  as,  for  example.  Plantain  Lily.  There 
is  scarcely  a  lieautiful  race  of  flowers  of  the 
old  day  that  had  not  a  pretty  English  name 
— alas  !  often  driven  out  of  use  by  the  so- 
called  scientific  term.  When  I  came  to 
London  there  was  only  one  nursery  that 
sold  any  hardy  flowers.  The  Eoyal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew  were  rank  with  bedding-out, 
and  even  there  the  flowers  of  the  northern 
world  were  not  considered  fit  to  take  any 
part  in  its  flower  gardening.  The  Botanic 
Garden  in  the  Eegent's  Park  was  like  the 
Marylebone  Cemetery,  with  names  written 
up  and  down  instead  of  across.  I  wrote  to 
Syon  House  for  some  white  Lilies ;  the  gar- 
dener said  I  was  too  late ;  the  last  had  been 
burnt  with  the  rubliisli  a  few  days  before. 
Apart  altogether  from  The  Garden,  I 
now  speak  on  a  moderate  average  to  over 
150,000  persons  every  week  about  hardy 
flowers  by  English  names  where  possible. 
Strange  to  saj\  too,  people  like  it.  No  doubt 
Canon  EUacombe  will  think  it  sad".  I  can- 
not even  say  that  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  evil 
course.  Without  waiting  for  the  end,  how- 
ever, I  may,  without  presumption,  I  hope,  say 
that  I  have  established  many  names  "beyond 
the  pages  of  The  Garden." 

4.  "Popular  names  cannot  be  made  to  order." 
What  of  Paris  Daisy,  a  new  name  adopted  by 
trade,  amateurs,  and  everybody?  The  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought  here.  Even  Mr.  Ens- 
kin's  Eockfoil  is  distasteful  to  Canon  Ella- 
combe.  The  name  will  live  as  long  as  the 
English  tongue,  and  that  means  long  after 
the  present  modes  of  teaching  botany.  Bo- 
tanists having  given  plants  ridiculous  appella- 
tions for  many  years,  we  are  now  told  popular 
names  cannot  be  created.  Happily,  thousands 
exist.  Every  day  we  see  new  inventions  for 
which  English  names  are  found,  but  we  are 
not,  forsooth  !  to  create  names  for  new  flowers. 
It  would  not  please  the  botanic  gardener,  who 
has  always  been  so  full  of  tenderness  for  us 
and  talked  to  us  in  such  pretty  ways  ! 

Canon  EUacombe  does  not  even  see  that 
the  question  is  one  for  all,  even  for  children. 
He  objects  to  being  called  a  pedant,  and 
quotes  "  Horace  "  in  a  gardening  paper  !  He 
cannot  see  away  from  his  own  connect  labels. 
If  lie  should  ever  repent  and  help  me  with  a 
good  English  name,  I  will  be  grateful,  and 
print  it,  but  I  cannot  waste  space  witli  such 
''  reasons  "  as  he  gives  against  our  English 


names,  poor  though  some  may  be.  We  do 
not  even  wish  to  rob  him  of  the  use  of  his 
Latin,  as  he  supposes.  We  want  English 
names  for  flowers  for  English-speaking  people, 
and  any  space  we  can  give  to  the  matter  for 
the  future  will  be  for  those  who  help  us  to 
get  them.  We,  if  anything,  err  too  much  in 
the  tise  of  Latin  names  ourselves.  The  name 
Flag,  for  example,  is  a  beautiful  English 
name  which  we  have  too  long  forgotten. 

W.  K. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


Under  this  head  we  propose,  during  t/ie  present  season  o/Hoirers, 
to  notice  things,  from  whatever  department,  that  are  pretty  and 
useful  for  the  house. 


Thrift  ( Armaria). — I  send  you  for  your  table 
Armeria  cephalotes  alba  and  the  pink  Armeria 
grandiflora. — C.  M.  Owen. 
* 

Rose  Malmaison  and  Forget-me-not. — A 
beautiful  thing  just  now  is  a  large  bowl  of  good 
old  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  mixed  with  the 
true  Forget-me-not. 

* 

TuE  Smooth  Alum  Root  (Heuohera  glabra). 
— This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant  for  placing 
among  cut  flowers,  its  form  being  quite  unique 
and  productive  of  lightness  and  elegance,  requi- 
sites in  all  floral  arrangements. — E.  Jenkins. 
* 

Rose  Anna  Ollivier. — Lovely  Rose  for  the 
table  ;  good  in  colour  out  of  doors  ;  indoors,  by 
artificial  light,  far  more  beautiful  ;  fine  salmon- 
pink.  Its  pretty,  urn-like  form  is  very  distinct. 
It  is  best  arranged  by  itself. 
* 

Poppy  Danebrog  (pink  form). — The  pink 
form  of  Papaver  Danebrog,  which  I  send  you, 
appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  scarlet  and 
wliite  Danebrog  and  the  pure  white  Flag  of 
Truce  varieties. — 0.  M.  Owen. 
* 

Wall  Harebell  (Campanula  Portenschlagi- 
ana). — Amongst  all  the  pretty  dwarf  Campanulas 
I  do  not  think  any  kind  is  so  satisfactory  as  C. 
Portenschlagiana  (C.  muralis).  We  find  it  the 
easiest  to  grow  and  the  longest  to  flower  on  the 
rockwork. — C.  M.  Owen. 
# 

Delphinium  triste. — This  curious  plant  is 
easily  grown,  and  forms  a  very  striking  contrast 
in  colour  to  r)ther  flowers  at  this  season. 
Some  of  the  plants  produce  very  dark  brown 
flowers,  but  the  prevailing  colour  is  sepia  to 
black.— J.  W.  Odell,  Barroio  Point,  Pinner. 
* 

P.'eonies  from  Ireland. — I  send  you  a  few 
Preony  flowers.  The  plants  grow  about  4  feet 
high,  and  the  flowers  are  vei-y  fragrant  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  long-continued  drought, 
the  latter  are  smaller  and  of  less  substance  than 
usual. — F.  Bedford. 

* 

Peacock  Poppy  (Papaverpavoninum).  — I  en- 
close a  few  blooms  of  this  new  Poppy.  It  is 
very  free,  and  will  become  as  popular  as  P. 
umbrosum.  The  flowers  droop  very  quickly, 
but  this  is  due  partly,  I  believe,  to  the  exces- 
sive hot  sun  we  have  been  having  the  last  few 
days.  — .1.  W.  Odell. 

* 

Scotch  Roses.— I  herewith  send  you  a  gather- 
ing of  Scotch  Roses  for  your  table. — M.William, 
KirkconneU,  Dumfries. 

*j(.*  Among  these  graceful  little  Roses,  which 


deserve  a  place  in  every  garden,  we  notice  that 
the  colour  is   far  brighter  than  in  many  Tea 
Roses  reported  to  be  yellow. — Ed. 
# 

The  Mocassin  Flower  (Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile). — I  send  you  blooms  of  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  taken  from  a  nice  clump  with  eighty- 
nine  flowers.  It  has  been  planted  three  years. 
— F.  Bedford,  Stniffan,  Kildarc. 

*^*  A  very  vigorous  and  well-flowered  spike 
of  this  popular  hardy  Orchid.  Lasts  well  when 
cut.— Ed. 

* 

Hardy  bulbs  in  London  garden. — I  send 
a  few  more  flowers.  The  Ldiastruin  does  very 
well  with  me,  as  you  see,  as  does  the  smaller 
form,  and  the  graceful,  tall  Ornithogalum,  which 
I  received  as  O.  Elwesi  (but  which  I  am  told  it 
is  not),  is  very  ornamental.  Tlie  Asphodelus  I 
send  is  rather  past  its  bloom ;  it  was  very  hand- 
some when  fully  out.  The  Cyclobothras  do 
very  well ;  the  white  form  is,  I  think,  one  of  our 
prettiest  bulbs,  particularly  when  grown  in  a 
good  clump.  1  ought  to  have  said  last  week  (as 
you  may  have  some  readers  who  do  not  know 
the  plant)  that  the  lovely  salmony  pink  colour 
of  the  Eremurus  and  its  delightful  fragrance 
are  charms  added  to  its  stately  magnificence. — 
H.  Stuart- Wortley  (Colonel),  Rosslyn  House, 
London. 

* 

The  Vine-leaved  Indian  Mallow  (Abu- 
tilon  vitifolium). — I  enclose  the  first  flowers 
we  have  had  here  of  Abutilon  vitifolium.  The 
shrub,  now  about  9  feet  high,  was  raised  from 
seed  four  or  five  years  ago,  from  a  plant  grow- 
ing near  Bray,  county  Wicklow,  and  it  was  so 
pretty  when  I  saw  it,  some  years  ago,  that  it  is 
worth  risking  many  failures  for  one  success  in 
growing  it.  Of  two  plants  shaded  from  the  east 
by  shrubs,  only  the  one  completely  shaded  from 
the  winter  morning  sun  has  survived— one  of 
the  numerous  proofs  gardeners  have  of  how 
small  a  difference  in  position  may  cause  success 
or  failure  in  experiments  with  plants  of  doubt- 
ful hardiness.  A  plant  from  the  same  batch  of 
seedlings  has  lived  out-of-doors  for  several 
winters,  against  a  wall  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Gardens.  Perhaps  drought  affects  this 
shrub  as  much  as  cold  does,  as  I  found  it 
drooping  greatly  to-day  from  want  of  water. — 
C.  M.  Owen,  Knockmullen,  Gorey. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Yellow  Indian  'Roek  Cress  (Tropieohim 
p  ilypliylluiii).— I  send  you  two  spr.iy.s  of  Tropawhim 
pulypliylluin,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  pest  with  us. — 
F.  Bedford. 

*#*  A  beautiful  wreath  of  bloom  fully  4  feet  long. 
This  plant  is  very  showy  when  plantetl  on  a  warm, 
sunny  rockwork  where  it  can  ramble  at  will  and  dis- 
play its  lovely  wreaths  of  golden  orange  flowers. — Ed. 

Allium  giganteum. — In  The  G.\rden  of  June 
2.5  (p.  .571)  "  Delta"  says  that  he  received  an  Allium 
giganteum  from  our  establishment,  but  that  he  does 
not  see  it  in  the  catalogues,  nor  in  Nicholson's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening."  We  offered  this  Allium  in  our 
last  year's  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulb  Catalogue,  and  offer 
it  again  in  Now  and  Bare  Bulb  and  Plant  List,  pp.  1—3, 
and  on  p.  70  in  this  year's  issue.— Ant.  Roozen  and 
Son,  Oi-erreen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

The  weather  in  Ireland.- The  heat  and 
drought  are  an  exceptional  experience  in  this 
usually  damp  climate.  I  fear  the  garden  will  not 
recover  the  whole  summer,  as  it  has  become  so 
burnt  up.  Even  the  Grass  is  quite  brown,  and  so 
many  plants  must  be  watered,  that  those  which 
can  get  on  at  all  without  this  attention  have  to  be 
left  to  themselves.  The  drought  is  becoming  very 
serious  for  farming  as  well  as  for  gardening  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  after  the  very  dry  spring 
there  is  much  fear  of  wells,  &c.,  failing  if  rain  does 
not  soon  come.— C.  M.  Owen,  Knockmullen,  Gorey. 
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THE  ROSY  PRIMROSE. 

(primula  rosea.) 

Of  the  many  pretty  Primroses  that  have  come 
to  lis  of  late  years  from  the  alpine  regions  of 
India,  none  surpasses  this  little  gem  in  charm- 
ing beauty.  From  the  time  when  the  flower- 
buds  show  the  first  spot  of  vivid  crimson  colour, 
on  stalks  scarcely  rising  from  the  rosette  of  yet 
undeveloped  leaves,  till  the  complete  expansion 
of  the  neat  trusses  of  full  pink  flowers  at 
6  inches  or  8  inches  high,  the  plant  is  full  of 
charm  and  interest.  There  is  a  large  garden 
variety  considered  by  some  as  an  improvement 
on  the  type,  but  though  it  gains  in  size  and 
strength  of  colour,  it  loses  in  grace  and  refine- 
ment. It  is  a  plant  that  wants  no  improving. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  soon  making  thick  tufts  of 
many  cro\vns.  They  should  be  divided  at  mid- 
summer by  cutting  oS'  the  whole  thick  mass  of 
root  within  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  crowns, 


I  a  patch  of  these  growing  in  a  neighbour's  garden 
two  years  since.  He  kindly  gave  me  leave  to  mark 
a  few  of  the  best  flowers.     I  sowed  the  seed  as  soon 

I  as  ripe,  and  now  have  numerous  plants,  some 
14  inches  over,  and  carrying  great  quantities  of 
flowers.  I  am  sure  ladies  would  be  delighted  with 
these  single  Pinks  as  cut  flowers  for  bouse  decora- 
tion.—A.  D. 


RANUNCULUS  LYALLI. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  from  "  G.  J."  that  this 
lovely  New  Zealand  species  is  to  be  seen  in  flower 
at  Reading,  and  that  permission  has  been  kindly 
granted  to  see  it  at  Park  House,  but  hundreds  of 
readers  like  myself  cannot  spare  time  to  take  a  long 
journey  for  this  purpose.  If  "  G.  J."  would  kindly 
say  under  what  conditions  the  plant  has  been  grown, 
whether  it  is  in  a  greenhouse  or  planted  out  of  doors, 
the  information  would  be  most  valuable.  I  must 
say  it  is  tantalising  to  read  an  account'  of  a  choice 
new  plant,  such  as  that  furnished  by  "  G.  J.,"  and  to 
find  not  a  hint  of  how  or  under  what  conditions  it 
has  been  grown.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  in  our  cool 
Orchid  house,  and  it  is  growing  remarkably  well. 


The  Rosy  Primrose  (Primula  rosea).     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 


when  these  should  be  divided  singly  and  planted 
out  in  a  cool  place,  where  they  may  either  re- 
main, or  be  replanted  in  autumn.  J. 


Single  Finks. — How  very  pretty  are  the  single 
forms  of  Dianthus  plumarius,  the  old  garden  Pink  ! 
Those  who  have  not  seen  these,  and,  I  fear,  they 
are  numerous,  have  little  notion  of  the  remarkable 
beauty  found  in  these  medium-sized,  but  elegantly 
laciniated  flowers.  Even  the  best  forms  of  D. 
Heddewigi  are  not  so  finely  cut  roimd  the  edges  as 
these  single  Pinks  are,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
marvellous  profusion  on  tall  stems,  so  that  they 
are  specially  useful  for  bunching.  White  ground 
hues  predominate,  but  some  are  pink  and  others 
red ;  whilst  all  have  carmine,  red,  maroon,  or  crim- 
son bands  round  the  eyes,  giving  them  a  most 
distinctive  appearance.  These  single  Pinks  are 
also  very  deliciously  perfamed,  and  that  is  far 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  flowers  which 
fashion  favours.  If  raised  from  seed,  sown  out  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  month  of  April,  strong 
plants  result  for  blooming  the  following  year,  and, 
if  needed,  will  endure  for  years  afterwards.     I  saw 


It  is  planted  in  a  pot,  but  has  not  yet  flowered.  I 
find  it  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  green  fly. 
Our  plant  is  potted  in  turfy  loam,  with  a  little 
manure  and  leaf-mould  added.  This  beautiful  plant 
is  said  to  cover  the  ground  for  hundreds  of  acres 
with  sheets  of  its  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  con- 
fined to  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand,  and  grows  on 
mountain  slopes  at  from  1000  feet  to  4000  feet  eleva- 
tion. An  excellent  coloured  illustration  is  given  of  it 
in  the  Botanical  J/affazine,tah.6SSS,hnt  no  cultural 
memoranda  is  given,  except  that  it  is  stated  "  the 
seeds,  from  one  of  which  the  plant  figured  was 
raised,  were  procured  per  Major  Leschkernaker,  of 
Sydenham ;  they  were  sown  in  a  tropical  heat  at 
Kew  in  October,  1882,  and  germinated  in  November 
of  the  following  year."  The  plant  flowered  in  April, 
ISSt).  The  late  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Henry  is  said  to 
have  flowered  it  previous  to  18C4,  and  remarked  that 
the  seeds  lay  dormant  for  four  or  five  years.  "It  is 
known  in  New  Zealand  as  the  Lily,  Water  Lily, 
Mountain  Lily,  and  Rookwood  Lily."  It  is  altogether 
a  most  interesting  plant,  and  anyone  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  it  well  would  confer  a  great  fa- 
vour by  saying  how  it  has  been  done.  The  plant 
must  be   hardy   enough ;  the  ground  where  it  is 


found  growing  is  kept  moist  during  the  summer  by 
the  trickling  down  of  the  water  from  the  melting 
snow.  J.  Douglas. 


Dianthus  Greivei.— There  is  a  fine  tuft  of  this 
Pink  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and  it  maybe  considered 
a  valuable  acquisition.  It  will  probably  become  a 
popular  garden  variety,  as  it  is  of  the  right  charac- 
ter to  please  the  amateur.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  alpine  Pink  (D.  alpinus)  and  the  Sweet 
William  (D.  barbatus).  Its  parentage  is  plainly 
seen,  the  individual  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
former,  while  they  are  produced  in  the  dense  cymes 
characteristic  of  the  last-mentioned.  The  colour 
varies  somewhat,  being,  however,  usually  bright  rosy 
pink,  though  occasionally  approaching  to  white, 
it  both  grows  and  blooms  freely,  and  makes  an 
effective  rock  or  border  plant. — E.  C. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi.— I  have  a  plant  of 
this  that  is  about  5  feet  in  height  and  some  4  feet 
through.  It  was  a  strong  plant  put  out  in  good 
soil  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  having  been 
liberally  mulched  in  spring  it  has  attained  to  a  large 
size,  and  is  now  covered  with  trusses  of  brilliant 
carmine-red  flowers.  All  that  I  have  done  in  the 
way  of  training  is  to  put  a  few  strong  stakes  round 
the  plants,  and  then  by  winding  twine  round  them, 
the  shoots,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  kept  in  a 
compact  mass.  It  is  a  very  striking  subject  for 
isolated  positions,  or  it  can  be  allowed  to  trail  over 
any  suitable  place.  I  think  it  does  best  when  the 
roots  can  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  and  if  planted  in 
a  hot  and  exposed  position,  should  be  well  looked 
after  in  the  matter  of  watering  and  mulching, — 

Thrift  edgings.— It  is  not  often  a  Thrift  edging 
forms  a  feature  of  the  hardy  garden,  though  there 
are  few  plants  better  suited  for  taking  the  place  of 
Grass  edgings  than  our  common  seashore  Armeria. 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  advocate  the  entire  use  of 
the  Thrift  for  the  puri^ose,  but  it  might  be  more 
often  employed  under  certain  conditions  than  is  at 
present  the  case.  At  Kew  there  is  a  wide  band  of 
Armeria,  which  finishes  off  a  bulb  border,  and  as 
this  is  almost  destitute  of  colour  at  the  present 
time,  the  mass  of  rosy  Thrift  flowers  helps  to  atone 
for  the  deficiency.  In  forming  a  verge  of  this  de- 
scription, it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  well 
prepare  the  ground,  and,  secondly,  to  plant  mode- 
rate sized  pieces.  These  with  "  proper  care  and 
attention  will  grow  freely,  and  in  the  second  season 
after  planting  will  give  a  good  display  of  flowers. 
When  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  it  is  wise  policv 
to  water  freely,  so  as  to  keep  the  verge  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  possible. — E.  C. 

New  early-flowering  Clematis —When  look- 
ing through  Mr.  Charles  Noble's  nursery  at  Sun- 
ningdale  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  much  struck  with 
some  new  Clematises  of  the  patens  section  raised 
at  the  nursery  and  in  course  of  distribution.  They 
were  George  Elliot,  blue-violet,  large,  well-formed, 
eight-petalled  flowers  of  a  charming  hue  of  colour, 
and  exquisitely  scented,  like  Violets.  We  do  not 
appear  to  possess  many  fragrant  Clematises,  but 
this  is  one  of  them.  Then  there  is  Lady  Constance 
Kennedy,  a  charming  pure  white  variety.  On  young 
plants  the  flowers  are  single,  but  as  tlie  plants  in- 
crease in  size  they  become  semi-double  and  double, 
and  it  is  very  free  indeed.  This  makes  an  excellent 
addition  to  our  pvire  white  early-flowering  Clema- 
tises. Lord  Beaconsfield  has  light  lavender-grey 
flowers  of  good  form  and  large  size.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  of  a  light  azure  blue-grey,  a  very  pretty  shade, 
large  in  size,  and  of  fine  form.  The"  last  is  Daniel 
Deronda,  mauve-violet,  flushed  with  red,  and  with  a 
slight  flame  of  white  on  each  petal.  This  variety 
sometimes  comes  semi-double.  The.'e  Clematises 
are  propagated  very  largely  and  with  great  rapidity. 
They  are  worked — i.e.,  grafted — on  roots  of  Clema- 
tis Vitalba.  Grafting  is  done  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  graft  is  tied  round  with  a  bit  of 
raflia,  which  rots,  and  therefore  saves  the  trouble 
of  cutting  away.  They  are  then  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  in  frames  within  a  propagating  house,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  shoot  of  6  inches 
or  8  inches  in  length,  they  are  placed  in  a  cooler 
temperature,  then  shifted  into  4J-inch  pots  as  they 
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require  it ;  and  when  sufficiently  hardenerl  oflE,  they 
are  plunged  in  beds  in  the  open  ground  for  sale  in 
autumn.  The  wood  made  during  the  summer  ripens 
off  and  produces  iiowers  in  May  and  June  follow- 
ing ;  therefore,  it  must  not  on  any  account  be  cut 
away,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Jackmanni  and  others  of 
that  type.  Some  of  these  early-flowering  Clema- 
tises, if  planted  out  among  varieties  of  the  C.  Jack- 
manni type,  that  bloom  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  by  reason  of  their  flowering  some  time  be- 
fore the  latter,  give  a  desirable  succession  of  bloom 
throughout  the  summer. — R.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  EDGE  HALL. 

Achillea  mongolica. — A  giant  relation  of  A. 
ptarmica,  very  free  fiowering.  I  am  unable  to  verify 
the  name,  having  no  description  of  the  species  at 
hand. 

*^*  One  of  the  prettiest  composite  flowers  we 
have  ever  seen,  very  bright  and  distinct  in  its 
effect.— Ed. 

Cheysogonum  vieginianum  (A.  Gray).— A  dis- 
tinct and  long-flowering  plant  of  a  new  character. 

***  Quite  distinct.     Very  rich  colour. — Ed. 

Hembkooallis  Middendoefiana. — A  bright, 
large  form  of  H.  Sieboldi.  The  plant  came  to  me 
from  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich  (who  generally 
takes  the  lead  with  novelties  of  merit)  ten  years 
ago.  I  see  it  has  at  last  been  exhibited  before  the 
floral  committee  at  South  Kensington. 

Veronica  teucrium  flore-albo. — A  white- 
flowered  form  of  the  rock  plant,  generally  sold  as 
V.  rupestris.  I  never  saw  it  in  my  garden  before, 
though  my  gardener  says  I  sent  it  from  the  Pyre- 
nees last  year. 

Pentstemon  glabeu. — A  prostrate  plant  with 
brilliant  blue  flowers,  from  W.  Thompson's  seed. 

Anemone  naecissifloha.— This  grows  2  feet 
high  in  my  garden,  bearing  a  dozen  bundles  of 
flowers,  bright  pink,  in  bud  like  an  Apple  flower,  and 
not  unlike  it  when  open. 

Hieracium  villosum  (Lin.).  —  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant  in  bright  sun,  never  flagging  with 
heat  or  drought.  It  is  a  long-lived  perennial  easily 
raised  from  seed.  I  raised  it  from  seed  sent  by  W. 
Thompson.  The  Hieraciums  are  not  very  easy  to 
identify,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  this  is  the  H. 
valde-pilosum  of  MUars  (Flor.  de  Dauphine)  offered 
in  Backhouse's  catalogue.  It  is  very  ornamental 
and  bright. — C.  Wolley  Dod. 

*jf*  A  very  distinct  and  pretty  plant,  the  effect 
quite  curious  from  the  contrast  of  the  downy  buds 
and  the  soft  yellow  flowers. — Ed. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  hear  from  Mr.W. 
Thompson  that  he  carefully  verified  the  name  of  the 
Hawkweed,  H.  villosum.  He  is  seldom  wrong  in 
his  names,  and  so  I  think  this  name  may  be  trusted. 


Canterbury  Bells. — The  variation  in  colour 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  good  strain  of  Canter- 
bury Bells  is  remarkable,  and  generally  the  diverse 
tints  show  such  close  assimilation  to  those  nearest 
them  that  distinct  division  into  colours  seems  im- 
possible. From  pure  white  down  to  deep  purplish 
blue  there  is  room  for  pink,  mauve,  peach,  helio- 
trope, lilac,  and  many  diverse  shades,  all  of  which 
may  be  found  in  plenty.  A  large  bed  of  some 
four  rods  of  ground  in  extent  is  just  now  in- 
deed a  fine  sight;  the  plants  being  strong,  and, 
as  all  are  erect  and  in  full  bloom,  they  are  dis- 
tinct and  effective.  The  single  forms  open  first, 
and  after  these  come  the  semi-doubles,  that  is, 
those  having  two  cups,  one  just  within  the  other; 
latest  of  all  come  the  most  double  kinds,  the  cups 
being  crowded  into  the  outer  one  so  thickly  that 
the  flowers  are  very  solid.  The  semi-double  forms 
usually  are  the  finest  and  have  the  most  graceful 
outline.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
quaint,  showy  Calycanthema,  or  Cup-and-saucer 
forms,  which  also  have  several  distinctive  and 
some  closely  allied  hues;  indeed,  the  Canterbury 
Bell  is  so  sportive,  that  it  seems  useless  to  attempt 
to  fix  colours,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  desirable, 
as  the  greater  variety  the  more  pleasing  the  result. 


The  seed  as  a  rule  germinates  badly  in  the  open 
here,  because  the  ground  is  hard  in  texture ; 
but  in  good,  soft  garden  soils  it  may  be  sown 
freely,  and  no  better  time  than  early  in  the  month 
of  May  with  other  biennials.  The  plants  should  be 
got  out  early,  as  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the 
finer  will  be  the  pyramids  of  flowers  the  following 
year.  The  earlier  blooms  at  the  top  of  the  spikes 
have  short  stems,  but  lower  down  the  stems  are 
very  useful  for  cutting. — A.  D. 


PYRETHRUMS. 

That  the  Pyrethrums,  double  and  single,  make 
excellent  border  plants,  and  are  most  useful  for 
cutting  purposes,  no  one  will  deny.  In  May  last  I 
was  in  a  west  of  England  nursery,  where  there  was 
a  large  bed  of  Pyrethrums,  and  found  many  of  the 
plants  had  been  lifted,  put  into  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  cold  house,  where  they  came  on  into  flower  earlier 
than  those  in  the  open  ground.  As  the  soil  was 
well  moistened  before  the  plants  were  lifted  from 
the  open,  there  was  no  check  experienced,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  flowers  obtained  a  few  days  earlier 
came  in  very  useful  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
they  are  somewhat  scarce. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  the  14th  ult.,  and  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  on  the  15th  ult.,  the  Pyrethrums  could 
be  seen  in  all  their  glory,  and  in  great  variety. 
It  is  within  the  past  forty  years  that  the  double 
Pyrethrum  has  developed  from  the  single  into  the 
large,  full,  double  form,  as  seen  in  the  present  day. 
But  the  single  varieties  are  not  overlooked,  for  they 
could  also  be  seen  in  great  variety  and  striking 
colours.  If  the  late  Mr.  John  Salter— to  whom  we 
owe  the  double  varieties — could  see  the  rich  coloured 
single  flowers  developed  since  his  death,  he  would 
probably  own  they  were  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
especially  those  having  deep  crimson  shades  con- 
trasting so  well  with  the  yellow  disc  in  the  centre. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  are  now  our 
foremost  raisers  of  double  Pyrethrums.  They  have 
produced  very  fine  and  striking  forms  in  Melton, 
bright  crimson-scarlet;  Ormonde,  rich  rosy  red; 
Figaro,  carmine-rose,  very  bright  and  fine  ;  Emjiress 
Queen,  delicate  blush,  very  pretty  ;  Florentine,  the 
most  delicate  of  all  the  blush  varieties,  large  and 
full ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  pale  rose,  very  pretty ;  Magi- 
cian, clear  pale  pinkish  rose,  a  charming  variety, 
having  an  orange  centre ;  Gazelle,  pale  rosy  pink, 
very  pretty ;  Mega,  flesh  with  orange  centre,  veiy 
pretty;  and  Pericles,  pale  primrose  ground  tinted 
with  delicate  rosy  pink.  These  are  all  new  varieties 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  and  represent 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  flower. 

Of  older  varieties,  the  very  finest  are  Brilliant, 
rich  rosy  purple  ;  Captain  Nares,  bright  crimson  ; 
Coquetterie  Flore,  purplish  lilac,  very  pretty ;  Gloire 
d'ltalie,  rosy  red,  very  fine ;  Hobart  Pasha,  maroon- 
crimson,  very  fine ;  Madame  Munier,  rosy  lilac ; 
Mons.  Barel,  purplish  crimson ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
blush  white  ;  Placida,  peach,  very  fine  ;  Princess 
Metternich,  pure  white  with  slight  rosy  ring  in  the 
centre ;  Rembrandt,  rosy  purple,  extra  fine ;  Rose 
Perfection,  lilac,  very  pretty ;  and  Wilhelm  Krumper, 
rosy  lilac,  very  fine.  Here,  then,  is  a  collection 
varied,  numerous  enough,  and  comprising  the  best 
flowers  yet  raised. 

New  single  varieties  appear  to  be  numerously 
produced.  Of  those  raised  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son.  and  shown  on  the  above  dates,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Merry  Hampton,  brilliant  crim- 
son, very  fine;  Rfive  d'Or,  brilliant  scarlet-magenta; 
Sulphur  Queen,  delicate  sulphur;  Oliver  Twist,  pale 
blush  with  thread-like  petals  ;  Lucifer,  dark  crim- 
son ;  Abianus,  white  ;  Abrupolis,  pink,  very  fine  and 
pleasing  ;  Arnold,  amaranth  ;  Cabades,  white ; 
Escalus,  bright  purple,  very  fine ;  Fundanus,  flesh 
white  ;  Glowworm,  purple-crimson,  very  fine  ;  Tar- 
sius,  flesh  colour  ;  and  Zelia,  rosy  lilac. 

A  few  good  older  varieties  will  be  found  in  the 
following  list :  Astnua,  rose,  very  fine ;  Bellona, 
pink  and  white  ;  Hebe,  white;  Plutus,  carmine-rose, 
very  fine;  Saturn,  purplish  red;  Sylvanus,  maroon  ; 
and  Venus,  flesh-coloured. 


The  propagation  of  double  and  single  Pyrethrums 
is  a  simple  matter.  Those  who  have  a  few  large 
plants  of  good  varieties  can  easily  increase  them  by 
dividing  them  in  the  autumn  when  they  have  done 
blooming.  Any  side  shoots  that  may  not  have  put 
forth  roots  make  very  good  cuttings  if  taken  off  in 
autumn  also,  and  pricked  out  in  a  prepared  bed 
made  up  in  a  cool  frame  or  if  placed  in  pots.  If 
carefully  looked  after,  by  spring  the  cuttings  should 
have  made  rooted  plants  fit  for  planting  out  in  a 
prepared  bed. 

The  double  Pyrethrums  do  not  seed  freely  in  this, 
country,  but  seeds  can  be  had  saved  in  France  and 
Germany,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  has  gone, 
good  varieties  can  be  raised  from  it.  If  sown  in 
early  spring  in  pans  of  fine  light  soil,  the  pans 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  covered  with  a  hand- 
glass, the  seeds  will  germinate.  The  young  plants 
need  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  and  encouraged  to 
grow  on  into  size  for  planting  out  to  flower. 

Slugs  are  troublesome  to  Pyrethrums,  as  they 
devour  the  young  growths.  Some  rough  sand 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  about  the  plants  will  help  to 
keep  them  away,  and  they  should  be  picked  off  by 
the  hand  also.  R.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aster  alpinus  var.  rubra  is  likely  to  prove 
an  acceptable  dwarf  Daisy  for  early  summer  effect 
in  the  rock  garden,  and  it  is  a  charming  companion 
to  the  blue  and  white  kinds.  About  the  beginning 
of  June  we  have  none  too  many  composites,  and  no 
more  desirable  flowers  could  be  employed  in  groups. 
The  habit  of  all  the  varieties  of  A.  alpinus  is  very 
neat,  and  the  heads  are  freely  produced.  The  var. 
rubra  might  be  more  strictly  described  as  pinkish 
than  red.  Like  the  others,  it  will  grow  better  if 
propagated  annually  from  cuttings,  and  the  plants 
in  their  second  year  produce  the  best  effect. 

Primula  purpurea  (Royle). — A  splendid  scape 
of  blossom  was  most  carefully  tended  in  a  well-aired 
cold  frame,  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  seed.  The 
capsules  were  well  formed  and  large,  and  kept  fresh 
for  a  long  time,  but  when  they  began  to  wither  and 
were  examined,  not  a  seed  was  to  be  found. 

P.  Reidi,  so  quaint,  distinct,  and  also  so  beau- 
tiful, seems  now  to  be  maturing  seeds,  and  on 
examining  the  seed-pods,  one  is  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  calices,  which  are  campanulate  in  form, 
large,  broad,  and  plainly  toothed ;  all  the  inner 
surfaces  are  thickly  coated  with  a  creamy  white 
meal  which  may  be  seen  round  the  toothed  edges. 
Many  flowers  are  less  showy  than  these  large  bell- 
shaped  and  pendent  calices,  which  are,  moreover, 
of  an  enduring  nature,  and  retain  the  delightful 
perfume  of  the  younger  flower.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  so  distinct  a  Primrose  will  be  quite  hardy  in 
England. 

P.  reticulata. — From  various  sources  I  had 
seed,  supposed  to  be  of  this  desirable  Himalayan 
Primrose.  All,  however,  so  far  prove  to  be  but 
slightly  varying  forms  of  P.  sikkimensis,  which,  well 
marked  as  they  are,  come  far  short  of  the  descrip- 
tion belonging  to  reticulata.  Among  plants  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Dod,  there  are  many  fine,  dark  yellow- 
flowered  forms,  and  the  almost  chestnut-brown 
calices  are  an  additional  feature.  In  the  foliage, 
too,  there  is  great  dissimilarity.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  a  fine  batch  of  seedlings  raised  under  the 
name  of  P.  Kingi  is  more  likely  to  yield  the  de- 
sirable P.  reticulata,  but,  as  yet,  all  seems  to  be  un- 
certainty. Anyone  raising  seeds  of  the  Himalayan 
Primroses  is  likely  to  be  struck  with  their  character 
as  regards  the  variety  of  sorts  they  produce. 

P.  bellidifolia  in  my  hands  has  been  another 
proof  of  the  statement  just  made.  From  Dr. 
Appleton  and  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  seeds  came  as  P. 
capitata,  but  from  Mr.  Dod  the  words  "or  bellidi- 
folia" were  added.  From  the  latter's,  liowever,  there 
proved  to  be  far  fewer  plants  of  bellidifolia  than 
from  the  seed  sent  by  the  former.  The  plant  from 
the  time  it  gets  its  second  pair  of  leaves  is  quite 
distinct  from  P.  capitata,  and  if  I  relate  what 
occurred,  the  reader  may  judge  whether  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  leafage  of  these  seedlings  is  correct. 
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Messrs.  Gumbleton  and  Poe  called  here  last  No- 
vember and  asked  about  a  few  plants  they  saw  in  a 
box.  I  promised  a  plant  to  Mr.  Gumbleton  on  his 
reaching  home.  Before  sending,  he  wrote  asking 
me  if  I  was  ijuite  sure  the  small  plants  he  saw  were 
not  weeds  of  the  common  Dai.sy.  I  think  the 
plant  pretty  well  justified  his  suspicion,  and  I  am 
sure  the  untidy  and  weedy  state  of  things  he  saw 
might  easily  enough  lead  him  to  suppose  Daisies 
could  be  flourishing  among  Primroses,  but  as  it 
happens  he  was  wrong,  as  I  hope  his  plant  may 
have  shown,  and  as  my  plants  have  shown.  The 
flattened  rosettes  of  smooth  and  all  but  mealless 
leaves  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  P.  capitata  ; 
the  scapes  are  shorter  and  stouter  in  proportion, 
and  the  heads  of  blossom  totally  different  both  as 
regards  colour  and  arrangement;  of  course  this 
may  well  be  expected,  for  though  the  seedlings 
came  up  among  P.  capitata,  the  seed  may  have  been 
taken  from  different  plants.  We  are  less  disposed 
to  put  the  two  types  far  asunder  when  it  can  be 
shown,  as  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  by 
slow  gradations  they  are  linked  together.  I  have 
not  flowered  more  than  four  or  six  plants,  and  they 
have  been  the  more  typical  specimens  ;  those  yet  to 
flower  approach  P.  capitata  by  such  features  as  a 
little  farina,  wrinkled  and  serrated  leaves,  and 
otherwise  by  various  deviations,  but  in  all  there 
prevails  the  distinct  habit  of  flattened  or  spreading 
leaves— even  the  youngest  central  ones— and  the 
midrib  is  broad,  succulent,  and  irregular.  The 
appearance  of  the  plant  after  flowering  is  not  such 
as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  will  prove  biennial, 
like  P.  capitata,  for  it  makes  compact  crowns  more 
like  P.  rosea  ;  it  also  produces  seed  freely. 

Polygonum  capitatum  reproduces  itself 
freely  from  self-sown  seed.  The  seedlings  make 
rapid  progress,  and  flower  the  lirst  year  under 
favourable  conditions.  It  is  worth  while,  perhaps, 
to  pot  a  few  of  the  later  plants  for  keeping  during 
winter  in  a  cold  frame,  where,  when  kept  dry,  they 
will  stand  much  frost.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
plants  begin  to  flower  soon  after  they  are  planted 
out  in  spring,  and  keep  on  blooming  all  the 
summer.  j"  WOOD. 

KirltslaU. 


Golden  Drop  (Onosma  taurica). — Many  grow 
this  interesting  plant,  but  it  is  seldom  we  find  it 
displaying  its  true  character  by  reason  of  improper 
treatment.  It  is  neither  fastidious  nor  tender,  and 
flourishes  best  in  a  gravelly  soil,  or  one  in  which 
Cactuses  delight  in,  bearing  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  with  impunity.  It  is  advisable  to  slightly 
shelter  in  winter,  and  during  hot  weather  to  water 
freely ;  when  treated  in  this  manner  the  leafage  is 
remarkably  robust,  and  the  golden  yellow  pendent 
flowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom.  These  last 
well  in  water,  and,  owing  to  their  elegance  and 
reSned  appearance, may  be  utilised  for  table  decora- 
tion.    It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings. — E.  C. 

Fbacelia  campanularia. — This  is  a  glorious 
blue-flowered  plant,  sadly  wanting  an  English  name. 
I  should  like  to  term  it  Blue  Cup,  for  the  lovely 
flowers  are  cup-shaped  and  erect.  The  ]3lants  from 
an  early  sowing  came  thinly,  sown,  I  fear,  too 
early— indeed,  before  the  March  snowfall,  but  those 
spared  are  now  blooming  beautifully.  In  colour  the 
flowers  rival  the  Gentian,  but  have  more  gloss.  The 
plants  flower  almost  close  to  the  ground,  sending 
out  several  stems  which  bloom  for  several  weeks. 
It  is  probably  the  most  effective  of  blue-flowered 
hardy  annuals  we  have.  A  later  sowing  made  in 
April  has  given  plants  in  abundance. — A.  D. 

Pink  Dog  Violets.— "R.  L.  A.,"  on  page  591, 
asks  whether  a  variety  of  Viola  canina  with  pale 
pink  or  mauve  flowers  is  rare.  It  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  a  garden  near  Ryde,  from  which  I 
have  introduced  it  to  my  garden.  In  the  garden 
referred  to  it  comes  true  to  colour  from  seed,  not 
being  mixed  with  other  Dog  Violets.  I  have  never 
seen  this  colour  in  wild  Dog  Violets,  though  I  have 
sometimes  found  pure  white.  The  Dog  Violet  is 
capable  of  being  made  in  gardens  an  ornamental 
spring  flower  by  judicious  treatment.  I  have  seen 
it  growing  wild  in  the  lake  district  on  heaps  of 
limestone  th'hris  with  such  dense  masses  of  flower 


and  of  so  bright  a  colour,  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe  its  identity.  I  have  also  seen  it  very  orna- 
mental on  old  walls,  but  on  strong  or  rich  soils  it 
becomes  rambling  and  untidy.  Such  a  blue  as  that 
of  the  typical  Dof  Violet  is  always  welcome  in  a 
spring  garden,  and  by  timely  starving  the  plant  may 
be  made  neat  and  elegant. — C.  Wolley  Dod,  JSi/ffe 
Hall,  Malpas. 


HIMALAYAN  PRIML'LAS. 
I  WAS  glad  to  see  Mr.  Douglas'  letter  about  these 
plants  in  The  Garden  (p.  552),  aa  I  bad  seen  no 
previous  account  of  the  results  of  the  large  col- 
lection of  seed.s  made  by  Dr.  King's  collectors  in 
1875,  and  which  were  so  liberally  distributed 
through  the  Horticultural  Society  last  spring. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  names 
have  turned  out  to  he  incorrect,  ;i.s  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  seeds  were  gathered  by  natives  in 
parts  of  Sikkim  which  are  inaccessible  to  Euro- 
peans on  account  of  political  and  other  diffi- 
culties ;  and  though  some  of  these  natives  know 
the  plants  of  their  country  remarkably  well, 
yet,  as  the  seeds  must  be  collected  when  the 
flowers  are  no  longer  visible,  and  the  dried 
plants  which  they  are  instructed  to  bring  with 
them  often  get  mixed,  confusion  occurs  among 
the  names.  But  we  mnst  be  very  grateful  both 
to  Dr.  King  and  to  Mr.  Gammie  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  they  take  to  introduce  these 
plants,  and  hope  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
possible  for  Europeans  to  visit  more  of  these 
rich  and  interesting  localities. 

I  will  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  Hima- 
layan Primulas,  hoping  to  induce  Messrs. 
Llewellyn,  Dewar,  and  Sinclair  to  give  us  some 
notes  on  the  culture  of  the  numerous  species 
which  are,  or  have  been,  so  well  grown  at  Kew, 
Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.  I  take  them  in  the 
order  of  the  "  Flora  of  British  India,"  which  Ls 
the  latest  and  best  account  of  them  I  know  :  — 

P.  ROTUXDIFOLIA  (Wall.). — Kashmir  to  Sikkim; 
11,000  feet  to  l.'i.OOO  feet.  I  raised  this  in  1882,  but 
soon  lost  it.     Is  it  now  in  cultivation  ?     I  think  not. 

P.  Gambeliana  (Watt.). — Jongri  (a  yak  pasturage 
about  nine  marches  uorth  of  Darjeeling) ,  14,000  feet ; 
not  introduced. 

P.  Pl'LCHRA  (Watt.). — Jongri  and  Lachen,  12,000feet 
to  14,000  feet.  A  small,  but  very  handsome  plant, 
which  I  think  has  never  introduced  alive,  but  which 
might  be  procured,  as  Jongri  is  accessible. 

P.  KETKi-LATA  (Wall.).— Sikkim,  10,000  feet  to 
1.5,000  feet.  This  plant,  which  I  found  in  the  interior, 
is  described  as  very  like  P.  sikkimensis,  and  as  Mr. 
Douglas  says  the  seedlings  vary  much,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  his  liring  speeiraeus  would  break  down  the 
supposed  distinctions.  They  should  be  compared  at 
Kew.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  plantsof  this 
for  comparison. 

P.  VAGIXATA  (Watt.). — Sikkim;  only  found  by  Mr. 
Clarke  ;  not  introduced. 

P.  Clakkei  (Watt.).— Kashmir,  "000  feet.  Habit 
of  a  Viola ;  not  introduced. 

P.  MOLLIS  (Hook.),— Bhotan.  A  robust  plant,  but 
not  hardy,  which  has  lived  for  many  years  and  seeded 
annually  in  my  greenhouse. 

P.  GERANIIFOLIA  (Hook.).  —  Chumbi  vallev  (be- 
tween Sikkim  and  Tibet) ;  10,000  feet.  This  I  have 
never  seen,  and  hope  Mr.  Douglas  will  spare  me  a  plant 
to  be  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag. 

P.  FiLiPES  (Watt.).— Bhotan,  6500  feet.  Allied  to 
P.  obconiea,  but  smaller  ;  not  introduced. 

P.  LiSTERI  (King). — Tonglo,  near  Darjeeling;  9000 
feet  to  10,000  feet.  Perhaps  the  same  a«  the  last.  I 
searched  for  it  last  year  in  the  dense  Bamboo  thickets 
where  it  grows,  but  without  success. 

P.  DENTICCLATA  (Smith). — Kashmir  to  Bhotan  and 
Khasia  ;  5000  ft.  to  13,000  ft.  The  numerous  varieties 
in  cultivation  which  go  under  the  names  of  cashmer- 
iana,  purpurea,  &e.,  all  belong  to  this  very  wide-rang- 
ing and  variable  species. 

P.  CAPIT-4TA  (Hook.). — Sir  J.  Hooker  is  inclined  to 
keep  this  as  a  form  of  dentlculata,  but  its  annual  or 
biennial  habit  aud  general  appearance  seem  to  make  it 
for  garden  purposes  a  very  distinct  plant.  Has  anyone 
fouud  it  to  be  truly  perennial  like  denticidata  ? 


P.  EROSA  (Wall.).— Kumaon  to  Bhotan,  4500  feet  to 
9500  feet ;  but  not  known  in  Sikkim.  A  good  perennial 
species,  but  not  hardy  with  me. 

P.  BELLIDIFOLIA  (King).— Sikkim,  1.3,000  feet.  Has 
anyone  raised  this  from  Dr.  King's  seeds  ? 

P.  FARINO.SA  (L.).— Hardly  a  Himalayan  plant, 
though  found  in  Ladak,  Ceutral  Asia,  and  Europe. 

P.  Hetdei  (Watt.).— Also  a  Lidak  plant;  12,000 
feet  to  14,000  feet.     Not  introduced. 

P.  CONCINNA  (Watt.).— Sikkim,  15,000  feet  to  17,000 
feet.  A  minute  plant  in  the  way  of  fariuosa,  but  bota- 
uically  distinct. 

P.  GLABRA  (Klatt.).— Sikkim,  13,000  ft.  to  15,000  ft. 
A  small,  distinct  species  ;  not  introduced. 

P.  SIBIRICA  (Jacq.). — A  wide-ranging  species,  found 
in  the  high,  dry  regions  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 

P.  iNVOLUCR.iTA  (Wall.)  =  MuNROi  (Lindl.).— A 
hardy  perennial  with  me. 

P.  TIBETICA  (Watt.).— West  and  East  Tibet;  15,000 
feet  to  17,000  feet.     Near  sibirica. 

P.  ELLiPTicA  (Royle).— N.  W.  Himalay.is  and  Ladak ; 
S(ll)l)  feet  to  12,000  feet.  This  is  a  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful plant  which  ought  to  be  in  cultivation,  but  I  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  it.  All  the  species  which  come 
from  the  drier  regions  of  the  north-west  are  more  easily 
grown  than  those  from  the  wetter  mountains  of 
Sikkim. 

P.  ROSEA  (Royle).— N.W.  Himalayas  at  10,000  feet 
to  12,000  feet.  This  and  sikkimensis  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  aud  easiest  grown  and  iucreased  of 
all  the  Himalayan  species,  but  both  should  be  treated 
as  bieimials  to  have  them  in  perfection. 

P.    PROHFERA     (Wall.)   =   IMPERIALIS     (.Jungh.).— 

Chumbi,  11,000  feet;  Khasia,  6000  feet;  Java,  10,000 
feet.  A  tine  plant,  which  is  now  in  eidtivation  from 
the  produce  of  a  single  plant  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  A.- 
llenry,  from  seeds  which  I  procured  from  Sikkim 
several  years  ago.  It  has  now  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Douglas  and  others,  and  as  it  has  proved  difficult  to 
grow,  I  will  state  the  conditions  under  which  I  saw  it 
in  the  Khasia  hills  last  September.  It  probably  re- 
quires some  protection  from  frost  in  winter,  but  flowers 
early,  before  the  heavy  rains  commence,  and  grows  in  a 
wet,  black,  marshy  soil.  After  flowering,  it  requires 
inut'h  moisture  and  becomes  almost  an  aquatic,  ripen- 
ing its  seeds  early  in  September  when  the  plant  is  at 
times  under  water.  Its  long,  strong  roots  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  mud  among  Reeds  and  coarse  Grasses. 
P.  OBTITSIFOLIA  (Royle),  Himalayas  10,000  feet  to 
12,000  feet;  P.  elongata  (Watt.),  Lemu  Valley, 
Sikkim,  12,000  feet  to  13,000  feet.— Perhaps  only  forms 
of  one  species.  A  form  of  obtusLfolia,  called  Gam- 
mieana,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  shown  this 
year. 

P.  SrrARTi  (Wall.).— Himalayas  and  Tibet,  12,000 
feet  to  16,000  feet.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
wide-ranging  species,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  P. 
purpurea  (Royle),  not  the  purpurea  of  gardens,  which 
is  only  a  form  of  denticulata.  This  seems  to  be  in 
cultivation  under  the  name  of  Jalschkiana(Kerner),hut 
I  have  not  seen  it.  The  typical  yellow  P.  Stuarti 
(Bot.  Mag. ,  4356)  is  not  unlike  P.  luteola  in  appearance, 
and  does  not  seem  an  easy  plant  to  keep. 

P.  SIKKIMENSIS  (Hook.).— Sikkim,  11,000  feet  to 
15,000  feet.  This  lovely  sweet-scented  species  is  very 
easy  to  cultivate,  but  caunot  bear  sun  or  drought.  It 
comes  up  so  late,  that  it  is  never  injured  by  spring  frosts, 
and  does  well  in  pots  as  a  semi-aquatic.  My  stock, 
however,  all  died  in  the  open  ground  from  drought 
during  my  absence  last  summei',  and  I  shall  be  glad  of 
some  fresh  plants  of  it. 

P.  KiNGi  (Watt.),  P.  Elwesiana  (King).— Both  of 
these  fine  and  distinct  plants  grow  at  about  12,000  feet 
at  Natong,  on  the  road  from  Darjeeling  to  Tibet,  and 
flower  in  July  in  wet,  marshy  places.  I  was  in  sight 
of  this  spot  last  August  and  hoped  to  procure  fresh 
seed,  but  the  road  being  occupied  by  a  Tibetan 
force,  who  have  practically  invaded  British  territory 
and  remain  In  defiance  of  the  mild  remonstrances  of 
the  Indian  Government,  I  was  unable  to  proceed.  I 
hope,  however,  to  procure  seed  tliis  year.  If  any- 
one has  raised  either  of  them  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
of  it. 

P.  Dickieana  (Watt.). —Sikkim,  in  the  Lachen  Val- 
ley, 10,000  feet  to  13,000  feet.  A  beautiful  plant,  like 
a  small  Stuarti,  and,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
who  alone  has  seen  it  In  flower,  scentless. 

P.  TENELLA  (King),  P.  PUSILLA  (WaU.),  P.  SAPPHI- 
RINI    (Hook.),    p.    UNIFLORA    (Klatt.),    p.     SOLDANEL- 

LOIDES  (Watt.). — All  these  are  minute  species,  growing 
at  gi-eat  elevations,  12,000  feet  to  16,000  feet  in  Sik- 
kim, and  not  likely  ever  to  become  good  garden  plants 
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on  account  of  theii"  small  size  and  difficult  cultivation. 
The  only  one  I  have  seen  in  cultivation  is  sappliirini, 
which  I  had  for  a  year  or  two ;  a  pretty  little  thing, 
but  I  soon  lost  it. 

P.  PETiOLARis  (Wall.).— Simla  to  Bhotan,  4000  feet 
to  12,000  feet.  This  is  a  very  fine  species,  very  early- 
flowering.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  Nepaul  frontier  in 
Sikkim,  at  10,000  feet,  in  great  beauty  in  March.  I 
gathered  ripe  seeds  last  year  in  July  on  Tonglo,  and 
sent  them  to  M.  Leichtlin,  who  has  raised  it.  It  is  a 
plant  that  should  be  kept  in  a  damj)  and  shady  spot, 
and  will  probably  require  some  protection  in  winter. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  it. 

P.  MiNUTissiMA  (Jaequem.),  P.  REPTANs  (Hook.), 
P.  MuscuiDE.s  (Hook.),  P.  HooKEEi  (Watt.),  P.  Stik- 
TONIANA  (Watt.). — These,  again,  are  all  little-known 
species  found  at  great  elevations,  and  none  of  them 
from  the  descriptions  seem  to  bo  of  any  great  horticul- 
tural value. 

P.  FLOKIBUNDA  (Wall.).— A  low-level  plant  (3500 
feet  to  6500  feet)  of  the  N.W.  Himalayas,  allied  to  P. 
verticillata,  a  ca-eeiihouse  plant  with  small  flowers,  but 
I  have  niit  set.'ii  enough  of  it  to  say  whether  it  is  worthy 
of  gener.il  cultivation. 

P.  Rkidi  (Duthie).  —  A  newly-discovered  species 
(from  Kumaon  p)  which  I  saw  in  flower  this  spring  in 
London.  It  is  distinct,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  horticultural  merit. 

Out  of  tlie.se  forty-four  species  we  have  about 
eighteen  only  in  cultivation  of  which  I  should 
say  P.  denticulata,  capitata,  erosa,  rosea,  pro- 
lifera,  Stuarti,  .sikkimensis,  petiolaris,  and  iu- 
volucrata  were  the  best.  Of  those  not  intro- 
duced, the  following  are  worthy  of  some  trouble  : 
P.  pulchra,  elliptica,  Kingi,  and  Elwesiana  ; 
while  the  whole  of  the  remainder  will  be  of  high 
interest  from  a  botanical  point  tif  view. 

Presfou,  Cirencester.  H.  J.  Elwes. 


SHORT  NOT^S.—FLOWmi. 


Japan  Hose  (Rosarugosa) — There  Is  .i  well-developed 
jllant  of  this  in  Moom  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick.  The 
newly  expanded  leafage  is  of  a  rich  green,  and  tlie  deliciouply 
fragrant  tlowers  are  of  a  delightfid  ro&y  crimson  colour. — E. 

Sdel'vreiBS. — Tliis  hoary  plant  may  be  seen  in  condition 
now  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  provided  with  a  moist, 
sandy,  peat  soil,  which  soems  to  thoroughly  agree  with  its 
requirements.  It  is  a  most  Interesting  alpine  herb  when 
well  grown. — C. 

Balearic  Sand'wort. — This  is  invaluable  for  running 
over  the  facings  of  stones,  clothing  them  with  a  green 
carpet.  At  the  present  time  it  is  smothered  with  sma'l,  pure 
white,  star  -like  flowers,  which  give  it  a  distinct  and  inviting 
appearance.  Arenarii  moutana  is  of  the  same  character, 
but  its  flowers  are  four  or  five  times  as  lai-ge. — E. 

Bellflcwers  in  pans- — These  lovely  Iiardy  plants  are 
not  often  seen  in  pan",  ttut  in  this  way  they  may  be  grown 
"with  advantage.  My  method  is  tu  grow  the  dwarf  Bellflower 
(Canip.anu'a  pumila)  and  the  Austrian  Harebell  {C.  piilla)  in 
smalt  pots,  and  when  in  flower  to  remove  them  to  shallow 
pans,  arranging  them  so  as  to  obtain  a  pleasing  harmony  of 
colour.  The  snow-white  flowers  of  the  former  and  the  deep 
violet-purple  of  the  last  mentiooed  make  a  fine  contrast. — E. 

Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  distachyou).  —  This  is 
now  blooming  freely,  .and  its  white  fragrant  flowers  are 
welcome.  There  are  few  beautiful  water  plants  of  such 
hardy  constitution  as  this,  and  it  is  useful  both  for  a  green- 
house tank  and  ornamental  pond.  It  succeeds  best  in 
running  streams,  and  on  some  of  the  Portuguese  rivers, 
where  it  has  been  introduced,  it  has  become  a  noxious  weed. 
— E. 

White  Praxinella  (Dlctamnus  Fraxinella  alba). 
— This  is  flowering  freely  in  the  herbaceous  border  at 
Chiswick  ;  its  spikes  of  pui-e  white  flowers  are  very 
pretty.  It  is  at  once  distinct  and  h.andsome,  and  a 
charming  companion  for  the  type. — E. 

"Wall  Bellflower  (Carap.anula  muralis).— This  is 
a  eharmin.g  llellil(.)wer  for  clothing  the  stonework  of 
the  rockery,  which  it  covers  with  a  dense  mi^t  of  vege- 
tation. It  is  at  the  present  time  a  miss  of  pale  violet 
flowers.  We  have  often  seen  it  in  splendid  condition 
in  cottage  windows. — E. 

Eremurus  Korolkowi.— This  is  a  very  rai-o 
species,  or  rather  variety,  of  E.  Aucherianus.  The 
flowers  are  rose  or  whitish,  but  I  fear  Mr.  Tallack's 
plant  is  not  true  to  name.  It  grows  in  very  remote 
quarters,  and  I  fancy  it  is  not  yet  under  cultivation. 
It  stands  next  to  B.  robustus,  and  is  a  very  showy 
plant. — Max  Leichtun,  Baden-Baden. 

Ivy  and  Clematis  Jaokmanni. — These  har- 
monise effectively,  the  dark  leafage  of  the  former 
bringing  out  conspicuously  the  rich  purple-coloured 


flowers  of  the  Clematis.  In  growing  them  together, 
the  plants  of  the  latter  must  be  closely  attended  to,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  more  vigorous  Ivy  smothering  them. 
We  could  by  a  little  forethought  obtain  rich  effects  in 
the  garden,  as  in  this  case. — T.  W. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 


There  has,  unfortunately,  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  cultivators  of  these  handsome  flowers 
within  the  last  few  years,  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, seeing  what  a  charming  sight  a  good  selec- 
tion presents  when  in  flower.  The  reason  of  this 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  growers  is  not  far  to 
seek,  for  no  experienced  person  would  question  the 
statement  that  they  are  rather  difficult  subjects  to 
deal  with.  This  feature  in  their  behaviour  may  be 
overcome  by  pursuing  a  judicious  system  of  manage- 
ment in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months.  I 
find  that  the  southern  growers  treat  them  too 
tenderly  as  a  rule  during  the  winter,  which  makes 
the  plants  so  weak,  as  spring  advances,  that  they 
quickly  succumb  to  any  unfavourable  influences 
when  they  are  planted.  They  are  certainly  not 
tender  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  although 
I  should  not  advise  anyone  to  risk  the  whole  of 
their  stock  in  the  open  without  affording  them 
some  protection  during  the  winter.  That  they  are 
not  tender,  I  have  proof  here,  where  we  have  some 
clumps  now  in  fairly  good  health,  that  have  stood 
for  years  without  being  disturbed.  To  keep  them 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  ground,  1  find  that 
the  soil  must  be  well  drained,  as  damp  is  a  greater 
enemy  than  frost.  It  is  also  necessary  to  stir  up 
the  surface  lightly  round  the  plants  in  the  autumn, 
to  allow  the  water  to  percolate  through  the  soil.  I 
have  watched  the  behaviour  of  Pansies  rather 
closel}'  for  some  years,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  plants  dying  out  is  through 
exhaustion,  by  the  plants  being  allowed  to  continue 
longer  in  bloom  than  Is  good  for  them;  the  result  of 
which  is,  the  stock  becomes  so  weak  that  the  cultiva- 
tor cannot  get  suSiciently  strong  growth  in  the 
autumn  to  perpetuate  his  plants.  He  must,  there- 
fore, do  so  with  weakly  cuttings  or  offsets;  the 
consequence  is,  the  plants  do  not  got  sufficient 
strength  to  go  through  the  winter  without  a  good 
deal  of  coddling,  and  many  losses  occur.  Besides 
heat  and  drought,  which  cause  the  plants  to  die 
away  during  the  summer,  losses  occur  through  the 
continuous  flowering  of  the  plants.  This  feature  is 
more  remarkable  in  those  varieties  bearing  medium- 
sized  flowers  than  in  the  case  of  the  large  ones. 

In  a  good  soil  that  is  favourable  to  their  growth, 
Pansies  will  continue  flowering  until  quite  late  in  the 
summer,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that,  when  allowed 
to  do  so,  the  plants  are  weakened  thereby.  Every 
cultis'ator  of  Pansies  ought  to  be  content  if  his 
stock  is  in  flower  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
all  the  flowering  shoots  should  be  cut  off.  Strong, 
well-hardened  plants,  put  out  early  in  April,  will 
be  in  flower  in  a  month  (except,  perhaps,  in 
the  north) ;  in  any  case,  three  months  are  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  in  flower,  as  by  that 
time  the  strength  of  the  plants  will  be  exhausted, 
having  in  view  that  the  cultivator  wishes  them 
to  live,  and  by  the  early  autumn  to  provide  him 
with  cuttings  in  sufficient  numbers  and  strength 
to  perpetuate  his  stock.  Acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple, the  plants  will  be  cut  over  at  the  latest  by 
the  middle  of  July,  which  leaves  them  sufficient 
time,  while  the  weather  is  favourable,  to  make 
growth  to  produce  fresh  shoots  from  the  bottom, 
and  that  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to  admit  of 
them  being  rooted  before  winter  sets  in. 

Plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  undoubtedly  the 
best.  They  not  only  grow  more  compact,  but  they 
grow  with  greater  vigour,  and  produce  larger  flowers 
than  plants  raised  from  offsets.  A  place  for  the 
cuttings  should  be  prepared  on  a  border  facing  east 
or  west,  where  they  will  be  shaded  for  about  half 
the  day.  Plenty  of  sand  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil.  The  cuttings  should  then  be  made  about 
2  inches  long,  and  dibbled  firmly  in  the  earth,  and 
some  handlights  placed  over.  They  will  require  a 
little  shading  at  first,  and  the  soil  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist.  At  the  end  of  a  month  a  little 
air  may  bo  given  them,  and  the  quantity  increased  i 


as  the  growth  progresses.  The  best  place  in  winter 
for  plants  raised  in  this  way  is  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  severe  frost  and 
heavy  rain.  Many  increase  their  stock  in  the 
autumn  by  dividing  the  old  stools.  This  plan  gives 
much  less  trouble,  as  after  the  plants  are  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  the  oldest  portions  rejected,  they  can 
be  placed  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain  during 
the  winter,  but  such  plants  are  not  equal  to  those 
raised  from  cuttings. 

The  treatment  of  Pansies  during  the  winter  need 
not  involve  much  labour.  In  mild  weather  the 
frames  should  be  ventilated  night  and  day,  and  on 
all  favourable  occasions  the  lights  should  be  drawn 
off  early  in  the  morning  and  put  on  again  at  night. 
Slugs  are  often  troublesome  during  the  winter,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  destroying  them  is  to 
search  the  frames  at  night  with  a  candle. 

With  regard  to  the  after  management,  very  few 
care  to  devote  frames  to  flower  them  in,  but  I  can 
only  say  that  the  best  blooms  I  ever  saw  were  grown 
in  frames  by  an  amateur ;  his  flowers  were  excep- 
tionally large,  all  the  markings  clearly  defined,  and 
the  colours  distinct.  This  grower  used  to  have  from 
three  to  five  plants  in  S-inch  and  10-inch  pots  in- 
stead of  a  bed  of  soil,  which  enabled  him  to  remove 
his  plants  to  a  cool  position  as  soon  as  bright  wea- 
ther commenced.  Seeing  that  the  majority  of  cul- 
tivators must  grow  their  plants  in  beds  in  He 
open,  I  recommend  them  to  use  as  sheltered  a  posi- 
tion as  possible,  jaroviding  it  is  not  draughty.  If 
the  soil  is  fairly  heavy,  they  are  better  without 
strong  manure.  They  like  a  gritty  staple  for  the 
roots,  therefore  a  fair  proportion  of  coarse  .'-and 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  in  dry 
weather  they  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  mulching 
of  Cocoa  fibre  or  decayed  Fern. — J.  C.  C,  in  The 
Field. 


A  DAY  ON  THE  SNOWDON  RANGE. 

We  may  safely  say  that  no  other  county — nor,  in- 
deed, any  equal  extent  of  ground  in  Britain — can 
boast  of  so  rich  a  flora  as  Carnarvonshire.  At  least 
three  plants,  Lloydia  serotina,  Cotoneaster  vulgaris, 
and  Potamogeton  Griffithi,  have  been  found  wild  in 
no  other  part  of  the  British  Isles,  while  many  others 
are  extremely  rare,  a  number  having  only  been  re- 
corded from  one  or  two  other  stations,  and  there 
very  sparingly  distributed.  In  the  following  brief 
notice  of  a  botanical  trip,  which  occupied  but  a 
single  day,  a  short  descrijition  of  some  of  the  rarer 
plants  met  in  with  would,  we  thought,  not  only  be 
of  interest,  but  serve  to  show  what  a  rich  ground 
tor  botanical  research  are  the  gorges  and  tarns  of 
this  imposing  mountain  range,  and  that  even  as 
early  as  the  latter  end  of  June.  Ascending  from 
Ogwen  Lake,  two  other  friends  and  myself  leisurely 
crossed  the  Myddyn-bach,  and  on  peeping  into  some 
of  the  clefts  and  crevices  of  the  rocks  we  saw 
numerous  fine  sheets  of  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni 
and  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  the  latter  just  out  of 
flower,  but  plainly  showing,  from  its  numerous  par- 
tially withered  flower-stems,  what  sheets  of  purple 
must  have  been  revealed  but  a  few  weeks  before. 
Saxifraga  stellaris  was  in  all  its  glory,  the  quickly 
sloping  banks  of  half  the  rivulets  as  well  as  sides  of 
the  damper,  almost  dripping,  rocks  being  literally 
carpeted  with  its  deep  green  rosettes  of  foli- 
age and  abundance  of  pinky  white  starry  flowers. 
The  Mountain  Saxifrage  (S.  nivalis)  we  likewise  saw 
in  small  quantities,  usually  in  some  shady,  dampish, 
north-facing  crevices,  and  not  unfrequently  in  com- 
pany with  that  pretty,  fresh-looking  Fern,  Asplenium 
viride.  Higher  still,  and  away  through  a  deep, 
rocky  defile — glorious  botanising  ground — we  as- 
cended the  Myddyn-mawr,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  spy  out,  on  an  almost  inaccessible  ledge  of 
rock,  the  pretty  creamy  white-flowered  Drjas  octo- 
petala.  Along  with  it  was  growing  the  Mountain 
Cudweed  (Antennaria  tomentosa),  whose  everlasting 
flowers  vary  almost  as  much  in  depth  of  colouring 
as  do  the  stems  in  the  height  to  which  they  rise 
from  the  procumbent  silvery-white  foliage. 

Here  peak  after  peak  of  the  hazy  hills  rise  behind 
each  other,  and  one  sees  at  a  short  distance  what, 
until  he  has  gained  their  craggy  heights,  appeared 
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the  highest  of  all,  but  when  topped,  alas  I  as  often 
before,  others  more  majestic  rise  up  in  view  and 
almost  make  one  give  up  in  despair  of  ever  attaining 
the  highest  peak. 

Whilst  quietly  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  mighty 
precipice — another  gap  of  Dunlow — a  treat  both 
rich  and  rare  met  our  gaze,  for  there  at  no  great 
distance  below  the  sweet  little  flowers  and  Rush-like 
foliage  of  the  Mountain  Tulip  (Lloydia  serotina) 
were  distinctly  to  be  seen.  There,  indeed,  they 
were,  but  out  of  reach,  one  beautiful  tuft  of  a  dozen 
or  more  and  thickly  studded  with  flowers  being  just 
1  foot  beyond  our  grasp — just  as  well,  perhaps,  for 
irresistible  temptations  come  alike  to  botanists 
and  ordinary  plant  collectors. 

Wliilst  gazing  on  these  diminutive  plants  in  this 
their  only  known  British  station,  we  could  not  help 
recalling  Grant  Allen's  pleasant,  but  wisely  mis- 
leading description  in  Longmans'  of  the  plant  which 
he  chooses  to  style  as  a  degenerate  and  dying  out 
member  of  the  Lily  family.  Growing  not  far  distant 
from  the  latter  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  dwarf 
or  Welsh  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  virgaurea  var.  cam- 
brica)  blooming  in  all  its  beauty.  A  lowland  clime 
and  the  best  cultivation  do  not  alter  this  planfs 
habit  in  the  least,  the  low,  sturdy  nature — flowers 
and  all  rarely  exceed  much  over  half  a  foot  in 
height — having  been  grown  for  sis  or  seven  years 
in  various  gardens  I  know.  It  is  a  pretty  "little 
alpine  that  we  prize  much,  the  close-set  and  longish 
flowor-spike  being  of  the  brightest  yellow.  Of  the 
Thalictrums,  with  their  ornamental  Maiden-hair 
Kern-like  foliage,  we  saw  two  forms,  the  lesser,  T. 
alpinum,  being  particularly  abundant  on  some  of 
the  slopes.  What  a  diminutive  and  withal  pretty 
plant  it  is,  so  fragile-like  and  yet  so  wiry,  for  grow- 
ing on  the  bare,  breezy  rooks  and  at  these  high 
elevations  must  try  any  plant. 

By  the  sides  of  the  streams  Geum  montanum  and 
Meconopsis  cambrica  were  fairly  abundant,  while 
drier  portions  of  the  same  ground  were  thickly 
carpeted  with  the  bright  green  foliage  and  occa- 
sional flowers  of  Sasifraga  hypnoides.  Along  the 
sunny,  bare  rocks  we  noticed  but  few  plants  of  the 
Cloudberry  (Rubus  Chamiemorus),  but  what  we  saw 
looked  unusually  healthy  and  vigorous. 

JIany  of  the  rocks  were  clothed  very  thickly 
with  the  reddish  purple  flowers  of  the  Moss 
Campion  (Silene  acaulis),  whilst  Anemones,  blue 
and  white,  just  peeped  out  from  the  deep  and  more 
shady  crevices,  but  these  latter  were  past  their 
best,  only  a  few  late  straggling  blooms  being  left. 
Erica  vulgaris,  E.  cinerea,  and  E.  tetralix  were 
abundant ;  Yaccinium  Vitis-idsea  less  so ;  while  the 
nearly  aUied  Empetrum  nigrum  clothed  the  rugged 
tops  of  many  of  the  higher  peaks.  Treading  the 
shores  of  a  little  mountain  lake  on  our  return 
journey,  we  were  fortunate  in  discovering  numbers 
of  the  rare  European  Quillwort  (Isoetes  lacustris) 
and  I.  echinospora,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  same, 
growing  amongst  Rushes,  and  Sphagnum  were  a  few 
plants  of  one  of  our  smallest  and  rarest  of  Orchids, 
the  bog  Malaxis  (M.  paludosa),  Pilularia  globuli- 
fera  we  also  saw,  and  not  far  off  a  quantity  of  the 
water  Lobelia,  L.  Dortmanni,  was  seen  forming 
vivid  green  cushions  at  the  lake  bottom.  Ferns 
were  particularly  abundant,  amongst  the  rarer 
being  Cystopteris  fragilis  and  C.  dentata ;  the 
Parsley  Fern  (AUosorus  crispus),  Lastrea  montana, 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  Botrychium  lunaria,  as 
well  as  the  already  recorded  Hymenophyllum  Wil- 
soni.  Of  Orchids,  as  well  as  the  bog  Malaxis  men- 
tioned above,  the  sweet  little  Habenaria  bifolia 
and  the  lesser  H.  albida  were  abundant  on  the  hilly 
meadows,  and  Orchis  conopsea  scented  the  air 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  where  they  grew. 
Listera  ovata  and  L.  cordata,  the  latter  reaching 
the  greatest  altitudes,  were  likewise  met  with,  while 
the  true  Marsh  Orchid  (0.  latifolia)  was  just  com- 
ing into  flower,  and  would,  in  another  fortnight, 
give  a  glow  of  purplish  pink  to  the  swampy  grounds 
in  which  they  were  growing.  Pedicularis  sylvatica, 
of  the  purest  white,  was  found  in  abundance,  but 
only  in  one  particular  spot,  the  normal  form  being, 
however,  abundant  everywhere.  Three  forms  of  the 
Jlilkwort  (Polygala  vulgaris),  pure  white,  purple, 
and  deep  pink  flowers,  were  very  often  seen  on  the 


downward  journey,  and  in  many  places  rendered 
the  Grass  amongst  which  they  creep  highly  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  somewhat  misleading. 

.   A.  D.  W. 


MANY-FLOWERED  W^OOD  SORREL. 

(OXALI.S    FLORIBUNDA.) 

The  Oxalis  genus  contains  a  large  number  of 
charming  garden  plants  ;  indeed,  so  graceful  in 
habit  and  so  floriferous  are  they,  that  the 
majority  would  be  included  even  in  choice 
collections.  Unfortunately,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  grow  the  greater  part  of  them  out  of 
doors  with  any  degree  of  success,  but  they  may 
be  easily  cultivated  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and 
the  rich  and  varied  coloured  flowers  make 
a  fine  display.  A  few  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  open,  such  as  O.  Smithiaua,  O. 
Grahamiana,  ().  lobata,  O.  corymbosa,  and 
others.  These  when  in  full  bloom  are  very 
attractive  on  the  rockery,  or  in  sheltered  spots 
on  the  flower  border.  A  few  of  the  other  kinds 
may  be  grown  out  of  doors  with  a  little  manage- 
ment. The  bulbs  are  lifted  in  the  autumn,  and 
when  starting  into  growth,  are  planted  in  a  cold 
frame  in  a  rather  stiff  compost  so  as  to  enable 


well,  but  the  following  year  they  never  bloomed  at 
all.  The  bulbs  remained  sound  in  the  pots,  but 
there  was  no  growth  whatever ;  the  next  year  they 
started  off  strongly  again.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  this  is  a  usual  thing  with  this  species ;  if 
so,  it  detracts  considerably  from  its  merits,  and  is 
very  unlike  the  habit  of  the  common  Star  of 
Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  umbellatum),  which  is 
very  free-flowering. — Delta. 

A  beautiful  Iris. — I  send  you  a  lovely  white 
Iris  which  is  now  blossoming  on  the  hillside.  It 
was  discovered  in  an  old  garden  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  the  now  wealthy  industries  of  the 
neighbourhood  point  distinctly  to  the  settlement  in 
bygone  days  of  French  refugees.  What  fair  legend 
may  hang  around  this  bridal  flower  we  cannot  say, 
but  that  it  is  ours  to  rejoice  in  to-day,  we  owe, 
no  doubt,  to  some  sweet  memory  of  home,  borne 
hence  by  an  exile's  hand. — St.  Bbigid. 

*,j*  Flow-ers  pure  white,  the  falls  broad,  with  a 
yellowish  tinge.  A  verv  chaste  and  pretty  flower. 
—Ed. 

Herbaceous    Pseoniea.— In    The    Garden, 

June  18  (p.  S.VJ),  R.  Vesey  complains  that  his 
P.Tonies  have  died  off.  The  reason  of  this  is  pro- 
bably because  they  were  planted  in  the  spring 
instead  of  in  the  autumn.  They  must  be  classed 
amongst  the  hardiest  of  herbaceous  plants.  I 
planted  in  autumn  last  year  thirty-six  distinct 
species,  some  of  them  in  several  varieties,  and  we 
have  not  lost  a  single  plant.  Some  of  them  being 
of  extreme  rarity,  we  took  the  precaution  of  plant- 
ing the  whole  of  them  in  some  prepared  soil,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  decayed  manure. 
A  spadeful  or  two  of  the  ordinary  garden  loam  was 
taken  out,  and  in  its  place  the  compost  was  put  in, 
and  the  plants  firmly  planted  in  it,  a  dressing  of 
decayed  manure  being  placed  round  the  plants. 
Ordinary  plants,  such  as  can  be  purchased  in  the 
nurseries,  take  a  year  or  two  to  become  established. 
Mr.  Vesey  should  see  that  his  plants  are  well 
watered  during  the  present  hot  weather.  He  says, 
"  I  have  taken  care  in  mulching  and  manuring 
them,"  &c.  How  was  the  manure  applied  ?  If  it 
was  dug  or  trenched  into  the  ground  it  would  be 
all  right ;  but  if  holes  were  dug  for  the  plants  and 
partly  filled  with  manure,  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
decayed,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  manure,  this  would 
be  injurious. — J.  Douglas. 


The  many-flowered  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  floribunda). 

them  to  be  lifted  with  good  balls.  They  wUl 
commence  to  grow  earl}-,  and  as  soon  as  frosts 
are  over  may  be  lifted  and  planted  out  in  the 
beds  or  borders,  where  they  wUl  flower  freely 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  Where  accommo- 
dation can,  however,  be  given  them  indoors,  I 
prefer  growing  them  in  pots.  The  majority  are 
so  well  adapted  for  hanging  baskets,  edginw 
stages,  (to.,  that  it  seems  somewhat  strange 
they  are  not  more  generally  grown.  There  are 
few  of  the  Oxalis  to  equal  the  many-flowered 
Wood  Sorrel  ((_).  floribunda),  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  Its  flowers  vary  in 
colour,  being  white,  rose,  yellow,  and  pink,  its 
graceful  drooping  habit  giving  it  a  charming 
appearance.  It  produces  its  flowers  in  the 
greatest  profusion  all  through  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months.  K. 


Ornitbogalum  arabicum. — Fred.  Capes,  in 
The  Garden,  June  2.5  (p.  374),  asks  about  a  plant 
allied  to  the  Lilies.  Ornithogalum  arabicum  is  a  very 
beautiful  jjlant  with  pure  white  flowers  which  have 
a  black  spot  in  the  centre.  I  have  not  found  it  a 
very  satisfactory  plant  to  grow,  but  perhaps  my 
treatment  of  it  may  be  wrong.  I  grew  it  in  the 
border,  but  it  did  not  prove  hardy  in  this  part  of 
England.     I  also  grew  some  in  pots ;  they  flowered 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.   BAINBS. 

KALOSANTHES. 
Amongst  greenhouse  plants  that  flower  profusely, 
Kalosanthes  hold  a  high  position.  In  the  massive 
heads  of  highly  coloured  flowers  which  several  of 
the  varieties  produce,  they  almost  vie  with  the 
Ixoras,  whilst  being  cool  greenhouse  subjects  they 
do  not  require  the  heat  necessary  for  Ixoras,  and 
they  are  also  easily  grown,  and  may  be  readily 
increased.  So  readily  do  they  strike,  that  the  shoots 
if  thrown  down  on  any  damp  moisture-holding 
material,  such  as  sand,  fine  ashes,  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
will  produce  roots  freely.  So  free  flowering  are 
Kalosanthes,  that  small  plants  consisting  of  a  single 
growth  in  little  pots,  struck  the  year  previous,  will 
bloom  as  readily  as  large  specimens.  As  com- 
pact-growing, dense-habited  plants,  Kalosanthes 
are  highly  effective  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration.  The  last-named  structures  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  the  best  places  wherein  to  locate  flowering 
subjects,  even  if  only  for  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom,  as  they  often  are  attached  to  dwellings, 
where  external  appearance  is  thought  more  of 
than  the  healthy  growth  of  plants.  Yet,  even 
in  houses  of  this  character,  where  the  amount 
of  light  which  the  plants  receive  is  often  very  in- 
sufficient, there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  standing 
Kalosanthes  whilst  in  flower.  Another  thing  in 
their  favour  is  that  the  best  varieties  bloom  in  sum- 
mer after  the  bulk  of  the  spring-flowering  plants 
is  over.  The  scent  of  the  flowers  is  sweet  and 
peculiar,  and  is  liked  by  some,  whilst  others  deem 
it  oppressive,  especially  if  a  number  of  plants  are 
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located  in  a  house  with  the  ventilators  closed. 
Though,  as  already  said,  Kalosanthes  are  remark- 
ably free  bloomers,  some  growers  do  not  get  them 
to  flower  evenly,  a  portion  of  the  shoots  producing 
flowers,  whilst  others  fail,  although  the  plants  col- 
lectively are  strong,  and  give  no  indication  of  the 
cause  of  partial  failure.  Where  this  occurs,  it  is 
caused  by  the  previous  summer's  shoots  not  being 
sufficiently  matured,  a  condition  that  is  indispens- 
able to  the  production  of  an  even  display  of  bloom. 
The  necessary  ripening  of  the  growth  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  plants  being  stood  out  of  doors  for 
a  longer  time  during  the  summer  than  is  requisite 
for  most  things. 

Cuttings  will  strike  at  any  time  from  early  in  the 
spring  up  to  autumn.  In  the  case  of  spring-struck 
plants  they  require  to  be  grown  on  freely,  so  as  to 
gain  the  necessary  strength  and  maturity  to  enable 
them  to  bloom  the  year  following.  Another  method 
is  to  take  'off  strong  shoots  in  August  that  have 
been  grown  on  plants  stood  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer  in  the  way  described  ;  they  will  root'in  a 
very  short  time,  and  so  admit  of  their  getting  suffi- 
ciently established  before  winter.  These  late- 
struck  cuttings  must  be  put  singly  into  small  pots, 
drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand. 
In  this  way  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  that  occurs 
in  potting  off  when  several  cuttings  have  been 
struck  together  is  avoided.  They  will  root  in  a 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  and  require  very  little 
shade.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  stand  them  in 
the  open  air,  allowing  them  to  remain  out  as  long  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  frost.  When  well  established 
move  them  into  5-inch  or  fi-inch  pots,  and  during 
the  winter  they  should  be  stood  close  to  the 
glass. 

Plants  that  have  flowered  two  or  three  times 
often  get  straggling  and  bare  of  leaves  at  the 
bottom,  and  in  this  way  have  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance. The  tops  of  such  as  these  may  with  advan- 
tage be  struck  and  flowered  next  year,  and  if  larger 
examples  are  required  than  the  single-stemmed 
plants,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  several  together 
in  larger  pots ;  this  should  be  done  in  spring  just  as 
growth  is  about  to  commence.  If  to  be  thus 
managed  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  4-inch  pots 
through  the  winter.  When  to  be  flowered  several 
together  in  a  pot  the  balls  must  be  kept  intact, 
using  pots  no  larger  than  necessary.  Young  stock 
struck  early  in  spring,  or  older  examples  that  were 
propagated  in  the  spring  or  summer  previous,  and 
which  have  been  stopped  and  grown  on  with  a 
view  to  flowering  them  in  a  larger  state  next 
year,  should  have  been  placed  out  of  doors  during 
the  past  month.  So  managed,  every  shoot  that  is 
strong  enough  may  be  expected  to  bear  a  head  of 
bloom.  When  Kalosanthes  are  well  grown,  with 
the  shoots  strong  and  even,  nearly  the  whole  will 
flower.  After  the  flowers  are  over,  there  is  not  time 
for  new  growth  to  be  made  that  will  bloom  the 
following  year.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  have  only 
produced  a  partial  crop  of  flowers,  if ,  immediately  the 
bloom  is  faded,  the  shoots  that  have  flowered  are  cut 
away  and  the  plants  are  again  turned  out  of  doors, 
the  portion  that  did  not  flower  will  gain  enough 
strength  to  enable  them  to  do  so  next  summer. 
When  they  get  tall  and  straggling,  however  well 
they  may  bloom,  they  do  not  look  so  well  as  younger 
examples  that  are  close  and  compact ;  consequently, 
it  is  better  to  discard  them  and  fill  their  places  with 
younger  stock,  to  keep  up  a  supply,  of  which  a  few 
should  be  struck  annually. 

The  old  K.  coccinea  superba  is  a  fine  showy  kind, 
but  requires  the  growth  to  be  thoroughly  matured 
by  lengthened  open-air  exposure  to  ensure  its 
flowering  well. 

K.  Phoenix  and  K.  Frederick  Desbois  are  both 
exceptionally  fine,  highly-coloured  sorts. 

K.  miniata,  another  old  and  well-known  variety, 
is  a  free  bloomer,  not  requiring  the  growth  to  be  so 
much  hardened  up  to  induce  it  to  flower  as  the  pre- 
viously named  sorts.  The  flower-heads  are  smaller 
and  not  so  deep  in  colour.  All  the  kinds  mentioned 
should  be  out  of  doors  whilst  their  flowers  are  open- 
ing, as  if  stood  ever  so  near  the  glass  in  even  the 
lightest  of  houses  during  this  time  they  will  be  very 


deficient  in   colour  as  compared  with  those  that 
have  developed  their  flowers  in  the  open  air. 


BLANDFORDIAS. 


This  Australian  genus  of  plants  forms  a  tuft  of 
Grass-like  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
flower-stems  rise  up  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  two, 
and  bear  upon  their  upper  portion  a  number  of 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  wax-like  texture.  The 
colour  of  the  blooms  is  red  and  yellow  in  varying 
proportions.  These  plants  are  now  in  full  flower,  and 
in  this  stage  are  remarkably  pretty,  in  addition  to 
which  the  blossoms  remain  in  beauty  a  long  time. 
Blandfordias  are  generally  considered  difficult  to 
cultivate  (indeed,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition),  yet  I  have  never  failed  to  induce 
them  to  grow  and  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  that  by  no  means  under  the  best  atmospheric 
surroundings,  for  in  this  neighbourhood  the  air  is 
often  heavily  smoke-laden.  They  may  be  well 
grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  under  the  same 
treatment  as  Pelargoniums,  except  that  they  require 
to  be  shaded  from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  sue 
ceed  best  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  cool  and  moist 
during  the  summer  months.  The  compost  we  use 
for  them  is  two-thirds  good  open  peat  to  one  of 
fibrous  loam,  and  a  very  liberal  admixture  of  rough 
silver  sand.  The  plants  are  potted  when  they  have 
done  flowering,  as  then  they  become  well  rooted 
before  winter.  Owing  to  the  Blandfordias  re- 
quiring copious  supplies  of  water  when  growing, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  very  impatient  of  stag- 
nant moisture,  thorough  drainage  must  be  given.  In 
potting  a  good  plan  is  to  place  a  little  pvire  silver 
sand  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots,  which 
are  few  in  number,  but  thick  and  fleshy,  and  which 
if  injured  in  any  way  are  very  apt  to  decay.  Should 
a  root  be  bruised  during  the"  potting,  it  is  better  to 
cut  it  off  altogether,  otherwise  the  decay  proceeding 
from  the  injured  portion  will  rapidly  spread  up- 
wards. During  the  winter  these  plants  will  only 
require  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  slightly 
nroist,  but  as  tlie  spring  advances  more  must  be 
given,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-stems  make  tlieir 
appearance  the  supply  must  be  still  further  in- 
creased. Blandfordias  can  be  propagated  by  divi 
sion,  which  may  be  effected  when  potting,  or  occa- 
sionally seeds  will  ripen.  When  seeds  can  be 
obtained,  they  will  germinate  readily  if  sown  in 
pots  of  sandy  peat  and  kept  in  a  temperature  some 
wliat  higher  than  that  of  a  greenhouse.  Of  tlie 
different  Blandfordias  in  cultivation,  B.  Cunning 
hami  and  B.  flammea  are  about  the  most  showy 
but  B,  nobilis,  though  smaller,  flowers  more  free'l 
than  either.  H,  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Impatiens  Episoopi,— This  species  is  now 
flowcrnii,' ni  diif  of  the  houses  at  Gunner,sbury  Park, 
It  IS  (juitr  distinct  from  Sidtani,  very  dwarf  in  growth 
auilof  afm.'  liabit,— R,  D. 

Anthurium  ferrierense.— This  is  a  distinct  kind 
worthy  of  a  place  iu  all  choice  collections  of  stove 
plants.  It  i.s  of  moderately  vigorous  growth,  and 
associates  well  with  A.  .Scherzerianum  and  A. 
Andreanum.  The  sp,ithe  is  large  and  rosy  pink  ;  the 
sp.idis  is  erect  and  measures  fully  4  inches."— T.  W. 

Cochliostema  Jacobiana.  —  This  beautiful 
jplaut  wi-  r.M-cntly  saw  in  flower  at  Kew.  Both  flowers 
anil  foliage  are  beautiful;  the  former  are  borne  iu 
l>r,inching  panicles  aud  are  of  a  bluish  violet  colour, 
tlie  large  hraets  being  of  a  mauve  hue.  It  is  at  once 
distinct  and  interesting, — T,  W. 

Draesna  Mrs.  R.  Turner.— This  is  a  robust- 
growing  variety  which  we  saw  recently  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's.  The  leafage  is  bold  and  lia'udsome,  the 
colour  brownish,  with  a  broad  baud  of  rosy  pink  at  the 
margin  ;  the  young  leaves  are  entirely  pink,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  colouring  well  oven  iu  a  small  state.— E. 

Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Loniccr.i  sompor- 
virens). —Wc  s.iw  a  tine  specimen  of  this  climbing 
jilant  at  Gunnersbury  House,  and  were  struck  witli 
tlie  density  and  distinct  character  of  its  leafage.  The 
flowers  are  reddish  pink,  and  borne  in  trusses  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  common  Honeysuckle, 
but  not  with  such  delightful  profusion.     It  is  not  one 


of  the  best  of  iudoor  climbers,  but  in  a  spacious  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse  room  should  be  found  for  a 
specimen. — T.  W. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  —  The  vast  im- 
provement effected  in  the  double-flowered  forms  of 
these  Pelargoniums  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  different  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put,  have 
been  so  frequently  dwelt  upon  by  various  writers, 
that  nothing  more  on  that  point  is  necessary,  yet 
there  are  now  so  many  varieties,  some  of  which 
differ  so  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  each  other,  that  a 
few  notes  regarding  the  best  of  them  may  be  of 
service.  Having  grown  a  great  number,  I  have 
selected  the  following  as  the  most  desirable  ;  Alice 
Crousse,  deep  magenta-purple,  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  very  floriferous — indeed,  one  of  the  best  of  all ; 
Emile  Lemoine,  bright  cerise-scarlet;  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
pale  mauve — form  of  the  flower  and  habit  of  the 
plant  very  good  ;  Isidore  Feral,  soft  satiny  rose,  a 
variety  of  more  trailing  habit  than  most  of  the 
newer  kinds  ;  Madame  Crousse,  salmon-pink,  a  good 
and  generally  cultivated  variety ;  Louis  Thibaut, 
bright  red  ;  Madame  Thibaut,  a  short-jointed, 
sturdy  variety  of  a  bright  rose  colour ;  the  outside 
petals  of  this  are  distinctly  reflexed,  which  gives 
to  the  whole  flower  a  very  uncommon  appearance. 
Furstin  Josephine  Von  Hohenzollern — though  this 
variety  has  such  a  cumbrous  name,  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful, the  flowers  being  bright  red,  shaded  magenta, 
and  very  double.  The  other  selected  varieties  are 
Madame  Pages,  deep  lilac,  feathered  with  a  darker 
tint ;  Madame  Jules  Menoreau,  rich  bright  rose ; 
Sheipoo,  bright  carmine  ;  Comtesse  Horace  de  Choi- 
seul,  small,  but  double  flowers  of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  soft  rose ;  Madame  E.  Galle,  almost  white ; 
Madame  Thouvenin,  bright  carmine,  a  grand  flower 
and  in  all  respects  a  desirable  variety.  The  above 
may  be  relied  on  as  a  good  and  distinct  selection, 
while  I  have  a  number  of  new  varieties  under  trial 
which  may  also  be  desirable, — H,  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Geeenhou.se. — SOLLTAS.  —  Owing  to  many  of 
the  blue  and  purple-flowered  old-fashioned  plants 
not  being  now  grown,  there  are  wanting  two  of  the 
most  important  colours.  Amongst  blue-flowered 
plants  that  used  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  cool 
plant  houses,  the  Sollyas  were  conspicuous  ;  their 
flowers,  though  comparatively  small,  are  produced 
in  such  quantities  as  to  have  a  telling  effect.  As 
roof-climbers  —  except  for  a  small  house — their 
slender  habit  of  growth  renders  them  less  con- 
spicuous than  some  things  ;  for  clothing  a  pillar 
they  are  better  adapted.  But  to  utilise  the  colour 
their  flowers  afford  to  the  best  advantage  they  re- 
quire to  be  grown  in  pots  and  trained  loosely  as 
specimens  ;  in  this  way  they  can  be  placed  when 
iu  flower  wherever  they  are  most  wanted.  A  few 
examples,  such  as  can  be  grown  in  Itl-inch  or  12- 
inch  pots,  when  in  flower  and  mixed  amongst  other 
things  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  make  a  good 
contrast  to  the  class  of  plants  now  usually  met  with. 
Sollyas  bloom  so  freely,  that  they  will  flower  whilst 
quite  small.  During  their  early  stages,  until  the 
plants  have  got  large  enough  to  cover  permanent 
trellises,  it  is  best  to  train  the  shoots  round  a  few 
sticks  inserted  in  the  soil.  Young  stock,  the  potting 
of  which  may  have  been  deferred  till  after  they  had 
flowered,  should,  as  soon  as  out  of  bloom,  be  at 
once  shifted  into  larger  pots.  The  plants  are  free 
rooters,  and  not  by  any  means  delicate  or  difficult 
to  manage,  but  they  do  not  require  nearly  so  much 
pot-room  as  most  climbers ;  consequently,  it  is  well 
not  to  give  too  large  shifts  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  Specimens  that  are  now  in  12-inch  or 
13-inch  pots  should  have  manure-water  fref|ucntly 
during  the  whole  time  they  continue  growing  :  by 
these  means  they  can  be  kept  for  years  in  a  vigorous 
thriving  condition,  simply  looking  to  the  drainage 
at  times  to  see  that  it  is  efficient. 

Pleroma  elegass. — The  matchless  shade  of 
pur)ile  which  the  flowers  of  this  plant  possess  admit 
of  its  being  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sollyas. 
Like  them,  it  flowers  in  a  small  state.  It  is  as 
readily  propagated  as  a  Fuchsia,  and  is  easily  grown. 
It  is  a  summer  bloomer,  coming  in  sooner  or  later 
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according  to  the  temperature  it  is  kept  in  through 
the  winter.  I  have  had  it  in  flower  in  June  after 
it  has  been  wintered  at  about  -HJ°  or  4.S'',  but  if  kept 
during  the  dormant  season  with  cool  greenhouse 
stock  the  flowers  do  not  begin  to  open  before 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  By  varying 
the  winter  treatment  a  succession  of  Ijloom  may  be 
had.  The  leaves  do  not  bear  full  exposure  to  the 
sun,  especially  if  stood  near  the  glass ;  this  being 
the  case,  a  thin  shade  should  be  used  from  the 
beginning  of  June  through  the  summer  months. 
Until  the  flowers  begin  to  open  the  plants  do  well 
out  of  doors,  choosing  a  place  for  them  where  they 
will  be  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  middle  of 
tlie  day.  As  soon  as  the  blooming  is  over  shorten 
the  shoots  back  at  once,  removing  about  half  the 
length  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  and  when 
they  have  started  into  growth  give  pots  a  size  or 
two  larger.  The  ])lant  may  be  grown  to  a  size  of 
4  feet  or  5  feet  through,  but  smaller  examples  are 
much  more  useful  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration,  and  as  it  is  grown  quickly  and  is  easily 
propagated,  it  is  best  to  discard  any  that  arc  getting 
too  large.  Cuttings  made  of  the  current  season's 
shoots,  consisting  of  two  or  three  joints  each,  will 
strike  in  a  few  weeks  if  put  in  now.  Put  them 
singly  in  small  pots  drained  and  half  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  the  remainder  all  sand. 
An  intermediate  temperature  is  better  to  strike 
them  in  than  more  heat ;  keep  moderately  close, 
moist,  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  Stop  the  shoots 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow.  When  the  plants 
have  attained  a  useful  flowering  size  they  will  take 
manure  water  freely  all  through  the  growing  season. 
The  flowers,  if  cut  when  about  half  open,  give  an 
effect  to  a  bouquet  unsurpassed  by  anything  I  have 
ever  tried.  At  this  stage  their  lovely  purple  shade 
is  unequalled. 

Plumbago  capensis. — With  the  aid  of  this  and 
the  two  plants  already  named  much  may  be  done 
to  secure  the  required  colours  in  cool  plant  houses 
during  the  summer.  One  of  the  best  properties  of 
this  Plumbago  is  that  it  will  flower  freely  whilst 
young  and  small.  Cuttings  struck  twelve  months 
since  and  grown  on  in  5-inch  or  iJ-inch  pots  will 
produce  a  suflicient  number  of  their  large  bunches 
of  flower  to  make  them  useful.  Even  in  this  size 
they  are  effective  when  placed  amongst  other 
plants,  and  last  for  several  weeks  in  bloom.  The 
plant  may  be  cut  back  freely,  and  also  a  good 
portion  of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed  without 
injuring  the  roots  or  interfering  with  the  following 
season's  bloom.  By  annually  following  this  course 
the  plants  can  be  confined  to  pots  of  any  size. 
Where  large  examples,  say  5  feet  through  by  as 
much  in  height,  are  wanted,  proportionately  more 
root  room  must  be  given.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  the  plants  for  several  years  to  the 
smallest  sized  pots  named,  the  shoots  must  be  cut 
in  each  year  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  where 
they  were  shortened  to  the  first  season  after  bloom- 
ing ;  this  may  be  done  either  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing is  over  or  deferred  until  spring,  a  little  before 
growth  commences.  When  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  10  inches  or  12  inches  of  the  preceding 
season's  growth  should  be  left ;  in  the  case  of  these 
larger  examples  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  cutting 
in  is  carried  out  immediately  after  flowering  or  in 
spring,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants 
that  are  cut  back  late  in  the  summer  cannot  make 
very  much  growth  before  autumn ;  consequently  less 
tvater  must  be  given  them  during  the  winter 
months.  This  Plumbago,  whilst  in  active  growth, 
likes  manure  water,  especially  in  the  case  of  large 
specimens  grown  as  climbers,  and  planted  out  in 
borders  where  the  roots  are  much  restricted  for 
room.  Small  plants  struck  during  the  past  spring 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  as  much  growth 
as  possible,  as  the  amount  of  flower  that  may  be 
looked  for  will  be  proportionate  to  the  size  and 
strength  attained.  Attend  to  stopping  the  strongest 
shoots  of  the  young  plants  in  question  so  as  to 
keep  them  bushy.  Where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
stock,  cuttings  may  yet  be  struck;  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way  they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks. 

PELARGONIU.MS.  —  The  early-blooming  varieties 
of    the    large'-lowered    section    of     Pelargoniums 


will  in  most  cases  now  be  going  out  of  flower, 
and  should  be  prepared  for  heading  down,  for, 
though  they  will  continue  to  bloom  more  or  less 
so  long  as  the  plants  are  encouraged  to  make 
growth,  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  them  bloom- 
ing later,  as  if  the  cutting  back  is  deferred,  it 
will  interfere  with  their  early-flowering  next 
spring.  The  large-flowered  varieties  of  these  plants 
require  to  have  their  wood  well  matured  before 
heading  down,  as  without  this  they  do  not  break 
satisfactorily,  coming  with  only  a  limited  number 
of  gross,  over-luxuriant  shoots.  To  hasten  the 
ripening  it  is  best  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  doors, 
standing  them  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Gradually  reduce  the  water  supply,  giving 
no  more  than  will  suflice  to  prevent  the  leaves 
flagging.  A  continuance  of  this  treatment  for  about 
three  weeks  will  usually  suflice  to  harden  up  the 
shoots  sufficiently,  when  the  wood  will  assume  a 
brown  colour.  In  cutting  down  it  is  necessary  to 
be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  plants  ;  if  young,  and 
they  are  required  to  be  grown  larger,  the  shoots 
should  be  shortened  so  as  to  leave  three  or  four  eyes 
to  each.  If  the  plants  are  already  large  enough,  a 
couple  of  eyes  to  each  shoot  will  be  enough  to 
leave.  In  all  cases  the  soil  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  before  heading  down,  after  which  the 
plants  should  be  moved  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame  and 
syringed  overhead  freely  each  afternoon,  but  no 
water  beyond  this  must  be  given  until  they  have 
fairly  started  into  growth. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — These  do  not  keep  on 
flowering  as  the  large-bloomed  sorts,  and  in  most 
cases  the  plants  will  now  require  cutting  in. 
With  these  it  is  not  advisable  to  carry  out  the 
ripening  process  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary 
with  the  large-flowered  section;  neither  should 
the  shoots  be  shortened  so  far,  as  if  so  treated 
the  plants  often  break  indifferently,  or  not  at  all; 
neither  should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry. 
In  other  respects  the  fancies  require  to  be  treated 
as  advised  for  the  larger  sorts. 

Kalosanthes. — Young  stock  struck  from  cut- 
tings in  spring,  if  not  already  moved  into  larger 
pots,  should  at  once  be  shifted.  Six-inch  pots  will 
be  large  enough  for  plants  of  this  age.  If  the 
growth  is  well  matured  they  will  flower  nicely  next 
summer,  and  be  found  very  useful  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  If  larger  examples  are  wanted,  three 
or  four  plants  may  be  put  together  in  pots  propor- 
tionately larger.  To  ensure  the  growth  being  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  bloom  well  next  season,  the 
plants  must  be  fully  exposed  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny 
position  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  danger  from  frost.  Larger  specimens 
that  have  been  grown  on  a  year  longer  before  allow- 
ing them  to  bloom  must  have  sufficient  pot  room  to 
keep  them  in  a  vigorous  state,  and  in  like  manner 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  out  of  doors.  Some  of 
the  varieties  will  flower  without  such  a  lengthened 
exposure  in  the  open  air,  but  the  largest  flowered 
sorts  require  to  have  their  growth  fully  matured  in 
this  way,  otherwise  thev  produce  very  few  flowers. 

T.  B. 


pretty  combination  if  the  shoots   are  allowed  to 
mingle  together. — J.  G. 


Gloxinia  ■with  variegated  foliage.— I  have 
a  seedling  Gloxinia  of  the  large-tiowored  strain  raised 
here  laat  year  which  has  foliage  prettily  mottled  all  over 
with  yellow.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  infrequent 
for  these  plants  to  sport  thus.  With  the  impression 
that  it  is,  I  have  inserted  a  number  of  leaves  as 
outtiiigs. — J.  M. 

Plumbago  capensis. — This  is  still  without  a 
rival  as  a  beautiful  greenhouse  climber,  its  pale 
lavender-blue  bunches  of  bloom  being  so  freely  pro- 
duced as  to  weigh  the  slender  branches  down.  It 
makes  a  capital  pillar  plant,  and  the  best  way  to 
see  it  to  perfection  is  to  train  up  the  main  shoots 
by  tying  them  firmly  to  the  supports,  and  then 
let  the  annual  growth  hang  quite  loosely.  We  have 
at  present  half  a  dozen  plants  in  large  pots  treated 
in  this  way,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  A  good 
syringing  to  keep  down  red  sjiider  and  plenty  of 
root  moisture  are  the  chief  requirements  of  this 
useful  plant.  It  will  grow  freely  in  any  good  soil. 
A  good  companion  plant  is  Tecoma  jasminoides, 
that  flourishes  in  the  same  house   and  makes  a 
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CAULIFLOWERS. 

In  early  summer  and  late  autumn  we  find  Cauli- 
flowers to   be  invaluable  vegetables.     They  are  de- 
sirable enough,  indeed,  all  through  the  summer,  but 
we  usually  have  then  a  wealth  of  Peas,  Beans,  new 
Potatoes,  and  other  toothsome  vegetables,  the  which 
rank  high  in  popular  esteem;  whilst  all  the  Brassica 
tribe,  and  Cauliflowers  especially  so,  are  very  liable 
to  attacks  of  caterpillars,  and  even  the  nicest  of 
heads  are  hardly  pleasant  eating  when  such  live- 
stock is  abundant.     The  best  months,  therefore,  for 
having  a  plentiful  lot  of  Cauliflowers  are  those  of 
May,  June,  September,  and  October.     Happy,  in- 
deed, should  we  be  could  we  have  Cauliflowers  in 
May ;  whilst  if  the  weather  be  not  too  severe  they 
may  be  plentiful  enough  in  November,  although  as 
the  winter  approaches  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  heads  to  become  rather  strong  tasted 
under  the   influence   of   frost.      In   the   matter  of 
earliness,  probably  none  excel  the  Snowball,  the 
which   since   its    introduction    into   this    country, 
curiously  enough  from  Norway,  is  now  offered  under 
various  designations  ;   whilst  on  the  Continent  it  is 
known  as  Extra  Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt, and  is  usually 
quoted  at  a  remarkably  high  price,  so  sparse  does  it 
seed.     Here  at  home,  in  the  matter  of  seeding,  it 
seems  to  be  somewhat  capricious,  but  much  depends 
upon  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities ;  still,  a  fair 
seed  crop  in  this  country  is  by  no  means  diflicult  to 
obtain.     Careful  selection  has  led  to  the  kind  being 
produced  with  remarkable  evenness  and  earliness. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  sow  the  Snowball  strain  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  resting  incidental  to  being  wintered 
in  a  frame  tends  to  induce  buttoning.    The  best 
course  is  to  sow  seed  in  gentle  warmth  in  January 
and  keep  the  plants  growing  on  rapidly,  but  near 
the  glass,  when  large  enough  either  dibbling  up 
some  8  inches  apart  in  a  frame  or  else  placing  two 
plants  into  a  5-inch  pot,  and  when  these  are  strong 
turning   them  out  on  to   a   warm   border,  and,  if 
possible,    for    a    couple    of    weeks    or   so    under 
hand-lights.      In    this    way    it    is    easy    to    have 
fine    pure    solid    white    heads    for    cutting    from 
quite  as  early  as  late  August-sown  plants  of    the 
Early    London    would    yield.     Even   earlier  heads 
may  be   got  if    plants   be   put  singly  into  8-inch 
pots,  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery.    A  second 
sowing  in  a  cool  frame,  made  in  February  or  March, 
will   give   a  good   succession  of  heads  as  long  as 
Cauliflowers  may  be  desirable.     Those  who  prefer 
big  heads  wUl  do  well  stUl  to  sow  the  Early  London 
it  they  can  get  a  good  stock  of  it ;  but  the  plants 
must  be  housed  all  the  winter,  needing  considerable 
attention,   and   requiring   numerous   handlights  or 
cloches  if  any  quantity  is  grown.     Cauliflowers  de- 
mand quick  growth  to  be  soft  and  pleasant  eating ; 
hence  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be 
deep,  well  pulverised  and  manured.    We  have  Cauli- 
flowers under  numerous  names,  but,  after  all,  there 
are  not  many  distinct  varieties.     Of  these,  however, 
none  seem  to  be  more  useful  or  reliable  than  is  the 
Autumn  Giant,  and  no  kind  is  so  widely  grown.     So 
popular  is  it  as  a  market  variety,  that  some  growers 
put  out  20  acres  of  it  at  once,  and  yet  we  seem  never 
to  have  too  much  of  it.     Of  course,  when  it  is  in 
good  form  in  the  London  market  from  home  growth, 
any  imported  samples  stand  a  poor  chance.     As  the 
plants  have  a  life  so  much  shorter  than  other  spring- 
sown  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  it  is  on  that 
account  all  the  more  popular  with  market  growers. 
Sowings  of  this  invaluable  sort  can  hardly  be  made 
too  early  in  the  open  ground ;  indeed,  March  seems 
to  be  the  favoured  month,  if  weather  and  soil  be 
favourable  also.     A  second  sowing  in  the  month  of 
May  will  give  plants  to  turn  in  during  November 
should  weather  permit.     Of  course,  heading-in  may 
be  accelerated  by  close  planting,  and  may  be  de- 
ferred by  thin  planting  if  the  soil  be  good  enough 
to  induce  strong  growth.     In  private  gardens  this 
Cauliflower  is  too   often   made  to  produce  head? 
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which  are  too  large,  for  size  and  strong  flavour  are 
too  often  allied.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  semi- 
Cauliflower  group  of  Brassica  is  the  Self-protecting 
kind,  for  which,  as  well  as  the  Autumn  Giant,  we 
have  to  thank  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  intro- 
ducing. Even  the  most  determined  pessimist  will 
hardly  deny  but  that,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  Cauliflowers ; 
indeed,  more  with  these,  perhaps,  than  with  any 
other  members  of  the  Brassica  family.  A.  D. 


OVERCROPPING  CUCUMBERS. 

I  CANNOT  agree  with  Mr.  Muir  in  his  remarks  in 
The  Garden,  June  18  (p.  565),  on  this  subject; 
indeed,  the  idea  of  thinning  Cucumbers  is  quite  a 
novel  one  to  me,  and  I  have  never  found  any  ill 
effects  from  so-called  over-cropping,  even  with  the 
most  prolific  varieties.  All  that  is  required  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  when  a  very  heavy  crop 
is  hanging  is  plenty  of  surface-feeding  and  a 
little  change  in  general  treatment.  I  usually  de- 
vote a  small  seven-light  pit  to  Cucumbers.  We 
commence  cutting  here  the  last  week  in  March, 
and  have  plenty  of  fruit  without  any  break  until 
the  end  of  October. 

We  have  had  recourse  to  exceptional  feeding 
this  season,  for  a  variety  on  trial  has  proved  won- 
derfully short-jointed  and  prolific,  the  majority  of 
joints  showing  five  fruit.  We  have  not  taken 
every  fruit,  but  the  proportion  of  loss  has  not 
been  one  in  ten  ;  there  are  plenty  hanging  now, 
and  the  plants  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
secret,  if  there  be  any  secret  in  it,  of  keeping  up 
a  continuous  supply  of  Cucumbers  from  one  house 
or  pit  for  some  seven  months  in  the  year  is  to 
grow  the  plants  along  quietly  in  the  early  stages 
close  up  to  the  glass,  avoiding  excess  of  heat  or 
moisture.  I  usually  sow  in  Christmas  week,  plant 
out  in  the  last  week  in  January,  and  begin  to  cut 
during  the  last  week  in  March.  No  shading 
should  be  used  until  the  fruit  is  swelling  away 
fast,  but  at  this  particular  time  if  the  crop  is  so 
heavy  that  there  is  scarcely  any  growth  made,  a 
little  shading  may  be  used,  more  heat  and  mois- 
ture applied,  and  plenty  of  surface-feeding  to  get 
the  first  batch  of  fruit  off  quickly.  If  the  or- 
dinary manure  water  is  not  a  sufficient  stimulant 
I  have  generally  found  a  heavy  top-dressing  of 
horse  droppings  answer  the  purpose,  and  by  these 
means  suflicient  impetus  is  given  the  plants  to 
enable  them  not  only  to  swell  off  the  fruit,  but  to 
furnish  them  with  a  lot  of  young  growth  that  will 
push  away  rapidly  when  the  bulk  of  the  fmit  is 
gone.  If  the  plants  suffer  at  any  time  from  neglect, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  withhold  the  copious  "sup- 
plies of  water  the  Cucumbers  usually  delight  in, 
give  a  little  shade,  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
keep  the  surface  of  the  beds  moist  to  encourage 
root  action.  E.  Buheell. 


own  gardens,  otherwise  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get 
abundant  supplies  of  early  Peas  and  other  garden 
produce  from  earlier  climes  than  North  Britain 
(this  is  a  Scottish  midland  county).  In  the  villages 
and  adjacent  towns.  Continental  produce  was  carted 
about  as  well  as  exhibited  in  shops  for  sale  weeks 
before  any  vegetables  were  fit  for  uso  in  this  part  of 
the  country. — Scott. 


Peas. — After  using  every  effort  to  raise  early 
Peas  so  that  gatherings  may  be  made  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  them,  some  dissatisfaction 
mingled  with  gratification  is  experienced  when  we 
find  that  those  which  were  sown  at  new  year  in 
boxes,  tended  carefully  with  air,  light,  and  other 
requirements,  are  no  further  forward  in  the  middle 
of  June  than  those  which  were  sown  during 
February  in  open  borders.  The  latter  are  stronger, 
more  productive,  and  resist  the  drought  better  than 
those  sown  under  glass.  We  gathered  the  first 
pods  on  June  14.  William  the  First  was  a  few  days 
only  ahead  of  Sangster's  No.  1,  and  several  others 
are  coming  in  together.  The  finest  and  most 
productive  lots  were  those  sown  in  rows  where 
the  soil  was  thrown  out  in  lines  right  and 
left,  IS  inches  wide,  and  the  seed  covered 
with  light  rich  soil.  A  number  of  rows  are  doing 
well  which  were  sown  on  an  early  border  in  strips 
of  turf  and  transplanted  without'  any  check  to  the 
roots  by  removal.  A  mulching  2  inches  thick  of 
loose  soil  thrown  over  the  roots  has  done  good  ser- 
vice in  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  crop  by 
drought,  no  rain  having  fallen  in  sufficient  quantity 
since  March  to  reach  the  roots  of  any  of  the  crops. 
Proprietors  put  much  value  on  the  produce  of  their 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Mulching  and  watering. — The  prevalence  of 
hot,  dry  weather  has  rendered  both  these  operations 
imperative.  Of  course,  the  former  lessens  the 
latter,  but  all  the  mulching  that  could  be  given 
would  not  suflice  without  watering  to  keep  such 
crops  as  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Peas,  runner  and  dwarf 
Beans  in  vigorous  growth.  The  hose  has  therefore 
been  in  full  work,  and  we  have  abundance  of  Peas, 
Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  whilst  other 
crops  are  looking  as  vigorous  as  if  the  weather  had 
been  specially  made  for  them.  We  have  recently 
applied  mulching  to  the  last  planted  crop  of  Celery, 
and  lately  planted  Asparagus  and  Seakale  plots. 
Watering  the  two  last  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
as  they  are  not  expected  to  be  fit  for  use  next  year 
it  will  not  be  likely  to  permanently  affect  them 
should  they  suffer  from  drought.  A  thin  sprinkling 
of  salt  has  been  applied  over  the  mulching  to  keep 
down  weeds. 

Hoeing. — Crops  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  either 
mulch  or  water  are  hoed  as  frequently  as  possible ; 
amongst  these  are  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Beet, 
Salsafy,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Potatoes.  The  latest 
and  tallest  haulmed  kinds  of  Potatoes  have  all 
been  earthed  up.  Earthing  up  of  early  and  short 
haulmed  kinds  we  cannot  do,  because  between  the 
rows  we  have  planted  autumn  Cauliflowers,  early 
Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Coleworts ;  besides,  the 
practice  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  crops;  therefore 
such  work  as  this  must  be  accounted  wasted  labour. 
By  persistent  adherence  to  the  above  rules  in  regard 
to  hoeing,  weeds  are  never  a  serious  annoyance  to 
us,  simply  because  they  get  no  chance  to  develop, 
so  that,  apart  from  the  benefit  that  the  crops 
derive  from  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  there  is  no 
exhaustion  of  it  by  weed  growth. 

Peas  and  French  Beans. — Other  sowings  of 
these  have  been  made ;  of  the  former  we  have  sown 
both  early  and  late  kinds.  The  early  sorts  are 
sure  to  do  well,  and,  given  a  genial  autumn,  late  sorts 
will  probably  be  still  better.  The  deep  drills  were, 
before  the  seed  was  sown,  well  watered,  and  after 
sowing  another  soaking  was  given,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  raids  that  slugs  made  on  the  young  plants 
we  should  apply  mulching  at  once ;  it  is,  however, 
such  a  convenient  harbour  for  the  pests  that  its 
application  must  be  deferred  till  the  Peas  are  about 
6  inches  high.  The  last  sown  are  now  being  staked 
and  mulched,  and  the  crops  of  the  earliest  being 
now  exhausted  the  ground  will  be  cleared  forthwith 
and  recropped  with  early  Broccoli.  A  south  border 
now  nearly  cleared  of  early  Potatoes  is  in  course 
of  preparation  for  French  Beans,  by  being  deeply 
dug  and  having  applied  to  it  a  dressing  of  artificial 
manure.  The  last  sowing  of  Runner  Beans  has 
been  made  and  advancing  crops  staked,  as  also 
have  all  Peas  that  had  attained  6  inches  in  height. 

Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  Endive.— The  plot  of 
ground  cleared  by  digging  up  forcing  roots  of  As- 
paragus, after  due  preparation  by  manuring  and 
trenching,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  crop  of  winter 
Spinach.  The  drills  are  already  drawn,  and  as  soon  as 
we  get  a  shower  the  seed  will  be  put  in.  This  is  a 
crop  that  well  repays  the  most  liberal  treatment 
and  plenty  of  space.  The  drills  ought  not  to  be 
closer  than  l.S  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  wlien 
finally  thinned  not  less  than  a  foot.  In  an  extra 
warm  season  this  sowing  may  prove  to  be  too  early, 
and  premature  seeding  result;  it  is  therefore  well 
to  arrange  for  making  another  sowing  about  the 
20th  July.  Lettuce  we  shall  continue  to  sow  in 
small  quantities  about  every  ten  days  till  the  end  of 
July,  and  at  that  time  we  shall  make  a  larger  sow- 
ing of  the  r.Iack-seeded  Bath  Cos  for  winter  use. 
A  couple  of  otlier  sowings  of  Endive — now  and  in 
the  middle  of  July — will  be  ample  to  keep  up  a 


continuous  suppl_  f  this  salad  during  the  winter. 
The  last  sowings  of  both  Lettuce  and  Endive  re- 
quire thinning  out,  and  if  rain  does  not  come  soon, 
we  shall  have  to  water  in  order  to  draw  the  plants 
out  easily,  as  they  are  already  being  injured  by 
overcrowding. 

General  work. — Though  so  late  in  being  ready, 
Asparagus  was  never  more  valued  or  more  profit- 
able, by  reason  of  Cauliflowers  and  Peas  being  so 
late.  Both  are  now  plentiful,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore discontinue  cutting  Asparagus.  There  are  a 
few  self-sown  plants,  and  these  with  weeds  will 
now  be  pulled  up,  then  for  this  season  will  be  ended 
all  labour  in  regard  to  this  crop.  Turnips  require 
thinning  out  and  another  sowing  to  be  made.  All 
the  Year  Round  is,  I  think,  the  best  variety  for 
present  sowing.  Tomatoes  need  attention  as  to 
ties  once  a  weuk,  and  those  on  walls  will  take  any 
amount  of  water.  We  keep  the  shoots  rather  closely 
pinched  back,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
plants  more  fruitful.  An  over-abundance  of  foli- 
age or  shoots  prevents  the  proper  colouring  of  the 
fruit,  which  can  hardly  have  too  much  light  and 
sunshine.  Pick  off  the  flowers  of  Seakale,  Rhubarb, 
and  Horseradish,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  mulched 
it  should  be  frequently  hoed.  As  soon  as  rain  comes 
plant  out  Broccoli  and  other  winter  greens,  and 
meantime  every  spare  piece  of  ground  should  be 
made  ready  for  the  same.  Keep  Vegetable  Marrow 
and  ridge  Cucumber  beds  free  of  weeds  and  the 
shoots  well  thinned  out.  W.  W. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  603. 

RUELLIA  MACRANTHA. 

(with  coloured  plate.*) 

This  genus  of  Acanthaceous  plants  as  now  con- 
stituted includes  many  species  which  are  known 
in  our  gardens  under  the  generic  names  of  Dip- 
teracanthus  and  Stephanophysum,  and  com- 
prises about  150  species,  some  of  whioli  are 
sulficiently  showy  to  render  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  garden  having  the  convenience  of 
an  intermediate  stove.  This  statement  is  amply 
borne  out  by  the  coloured  plate  of  the  species 
we  here  give. 

Ruellias  are  easily  and  quickly  grown  into 
good  sized  specimens.  The  soil  for  them  should 
consist  of  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould,  loam, 
peat,  and  well  decomposed  (but  not  spent) 
manure,  in  about  equal  parts,  adding  to  the 
whole  a  small  portion  of  sharp  river  or  silver 
sand.  They  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and 
where  moderate  sized  plants  only  are  required, 
they  should  be  renewed  in  this  way  annually, 
as  the  young  examples  retain  their  foliage 
better,  and  produce  larger  flowers  than  old 
plants.  During  the  summer  these  young  plants 
should  frequently  have  the  points  of  their 
shoots  pinched  out,  in  order  to  produce  lateral 
growth,  form  bushy  plants,  and  thus  increase 
the  number  of  flowering  shoots.  In  the  case  of 
the  winter-flowering  kinds  it  is  not  advisable  to 
continue  this  system  of  stopping  later  than  the 
beginning  of  August.  If,  however,  larger  speci- 
mens are  required  than  can  be  grown  in  one 
season  from  cuttings,  the  plants  after  flowering 
should  be  cut  back  hard ;  and  as  soon  as  the  buds 
show  the  first  signs  of  starting,  the  old  soil  must 
be  partially  shaken  away  from  the  roots  and  the 
plants  repotted  in  fresh  material,  increasing  the 
size  of  pot  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  requi- 
site. The  slioots  must  be  stopped  during  the 
growing  season,  as  previously  recommended  for 
young  plants.  An  abundant  supjoly  of  water  is 
necessary  ;  therefore  the  drainage  must  be  kept 
open. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Col.  Beddomo's  garden, 
Sispara,  Putney,  by  Miss  E.  Lowe,  Nov.  3,  ISSti,  and 
printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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A  few  years  ago  Acanthaoeous  plants  were 
more  popular  than  they  appear  to  be  at  the 
present  time.  The  fact  is,  that  although  they 
are  profuse  bloomers,  and  many  of  them  come 
into  tiower  duringthedull  winter  months,  when, 
as  a  rule,  bright  blooms  are  not  plentiful,  these 
j)lants  are  useless  for  yielding  cut  flowers  or  for 
market  purposes,  as  their  flowers  fall  quickly, 
and  even  when  growing  on  the  plants  they  last  a 
very  short  time.  Nevertheless,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  plant  house  they  are  extremely  valu- 
able, producing  in  succession  a  great  quantity  of 
their  richly-coloured  blooms.  The  following 
species  of  Ruellia,  as  winter  bloomers,  are  well 
deserving  of  general  cultivation  ; — 

R.  M-\CRANTHA,  pr.jjucing  largj  tnimpat-shapeJ 
fli>wors  of  a  rosy  purplo,  veined  and  streaked  in  the 
tlu'oat  with  lines  of  a  deepor  hue. 

R.  Hkrbsti. — This  plant  is  a  most  pi-ofuse  bloomer, 
producing  dense  racemes  of  beautiful  flowers  of  a  rosy 
purple  and  white,  whilst  its  leaves  are  streaked  along 
the  centre  with  white. 

R.  CILHTIFLORA  produces  funnel-shaped  blooms  of 
a  bluish  purple  hue,  and  is  perhaps  more  valuable  for 
autumn  decoration  than  winter. 

]{.  PoRTELL.E  is  a  free-growing  and  free-flowering 
and  much-branched  plant,  bearing  hairy,  rosy  pink 
flowers  throughout  the  whole  winter. 

R.  Baikiei  produces  dense  racemes  of  bright  scarlet 
tubular  flowers  of  great  beauty.  It  is  a  plant 
wliich  requires  less  attention  to  stopping  during  the 
growing  season,  as  it  branches  freely  and  naturally,  but 
does  not  ascend  quickly  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  are 
pinched  out.  W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

FRUIT  BORDERS. 

Mdlching  and  watering. — When  writing  some 
few  months  ago  upon  the  value  and  importance 
of  mulching,  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  a 
period  of  exceptionally  dry  weather,  if  not 
actual  drought,  had  then  set  in.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  case  ;  consequently,  the  sub.soil  in 
this  part  of  England  having  been  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  usual  supply  of  winter  rain  com- 
menced drawing  upon  the  surface,  now  equally 
dry — certainly  too  dry  for  the  roots  of  many 
trees  and  all  succulent  vegetables.  Mulches,  I 
stated,  might  be  composed  of  various  materials 
and  be  used  to  answer  many,  some  of  them 
directly  opposite,  purposes.  The  protective 
mulch  for  keeping  out  frost  is  good  in  its  way, 
but  just  now,  with  the  mercury  standing  at  80° 
in  the  shade,  it  is  rather  out  of  season,  and  may 
be  dismissed  for  the  presenc.  The  spring  mulch 
for  the  preservation  of  moisture,  combined  with 
the  inlet  of  warmth,  this  year  has  been  a 
powerful  host,  and  on  cold  soils  might  have 
been  found  quite  suflicient  for  the  season. 
Something  more,  however,  now  is  needed,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  applied  the  better  will  it  be  for 
fruit-laden  trees  in  general,  and  newly  planted 
ones  in  particular.  Long  litter,  Moss,  Grass 
from  the  lawns,  old  Mushroom  manure,  and 
solid  manure,  one  or  all,  spread  from  2  inches 
to  4  inches  or  5  inches  thick  over  the  surface  of 
fruit  borders,  will  tell  in  several  ways  :  first,  in 
keeping  or  holding  the  water  in  suspension  on 
application  through  the  hose  or  otherwise  until 
the  ground  can  take  it  in ;  second,  in  preventing 
its  evaporation  on  hot  days  ;  third,  in  drawing 
the  roots  to  the  surface  and  keeping  them  there  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  in  feeding  when  the  dry 
heated  atmosphere  is  taking  moisture  from  the 
foliage  so  much  needed  by  the  fruit.  Any  of 
these  materials  used  in  plenty  will  form  a  non- 
conducting medium ;  but  the  best  at  the  present 
time,  no  doubt,  is  rotten  or  half-rotten  manure, 
which  should   be   laid  loosely  over  the  whole 


root-run  and  lightly  covered  with  long  litter, 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving  its  stimu- 
lating properties,  and,  in  the  case  of  wall  trees, 
maintaining  a  neat  and  clean  pathway.  Pyra- 
mids, bushes,  and  standards  do  not  absolutely 
require  the  covering  of  litter,  but,  where 
plentiful,  the  two  combined  form  a  more  com- 
plete and  lasting  mulch  than  one  or  the  other 
separately.  Whatever  is  used  at  this  time  of 
year,  be  it  rich  or  poor,  there  must  be  no  stint, 
otherwise  the  intense  heat  playing  on  the  wall- 
path,  say,  of  a  Peach  border,  will  very  soon  re- 
duce the  bulk  to  a  useless  quantity.  In  all 
cases  where  fruit  as  well  as  foliage  is  roasting 
against  hot  brick  walls,  old  Mushroom  manure 
or  hotbed  manure,  not  leaf-mould,  stands  first  on 
my  list,  as  it  feeds  the  roots  at  a  most  critical 
time,  and  can  be  dug  into  the  vegetable  portion 
of  the  border  afterwards. 

Next  as  to  watering,  the  non-professional  with 
an  unlimited  supply  of  water  at  his  command 
may  say,  why  midcli  at  all  where  water  is  so 
plentiful  i  The  question  is  easily  answered,  if  it 
does  not  answer  itself.  One  gallon  of  water 
passed  through  a  good  layer  of  manure  is  worth 
ten  gallons  poured  over  a  roasting,  sandy  border, 
for  it  draws  the  roots  upwards  to  the  influence 
of  sun,  heat,  and  air  ;  it  maintains  an  evenly 
moist  and  growing  condition  of  the  soil,  and  it 
does  a  maximum  of  good  at  a  minimum  cost  in 
time  and  labour.  W^ater,  again,  varies  in  quality, 
and  often  carries  away  more  than  it  deposits  in 
the  soil.  Pure  spring  water,  for  instance, 
which  we  should  prefer  for  domestic  use,  not 
only  is  cold,  but  it  acts  upon  some,  if  not  upon 
all,  soils  in  a  prejudicial  way  ;  therefore,  unless 
well  warmed  and  softened  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  a  minimum  through  the  mulch  will 
be  found  infinitely  superior  to  the  maximum 
without  it.  Assuming  that  no  other  water  can 
be  obtained,  then  the  deeper  and  richer  the 
mulch  the  better  the  effect,  and  more  freely 
may  it  be  used.  The  best  of  all  water  for  horti- 
cultural purposes  is  that  which  falls  from  the 
clouds,  but  this  is  too  scarce  and  precious  for 
irrigating  purposes.  The  next  best  is  obtained 
from  ponds  or  open  tanks,  and  the  nearest  sub- 
stitute for  either  is  running  water  from  rivers 
or  brooks  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  proper 
time  to  apply  water  is  after  the  turn  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  has  lost  its  fierce  power,  as  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  borders  can  then  be  bathed 
and  revel  in  its  refreshing  influence  throughout 
the  night.  The  quantity,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  should  be  suflicient  to  penetrate  to  the 
lowest  roots  ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  trees  may  stand  sorely  in  need 
of  help,  the  best  and  proper  method  of  applying 
it  is  one  thorough  soaking  in  preference  to  in- 
cessant driblets  as  fleeting  as  they  are  mislead- 
ing. Dull,  cloudy,  or  even  rainy  days  offer 
st3l  better  facilities  for  doing  an  immensity  of 
good  with  the  hose.  Many  people,  finding  the 
mercury  on  the  decline,  lay  down  the  hose  and 
push  aside  the  barrel  to  make  ready  for  the 
shower,  which,  while  refreshing  all  Nature,  may 
not  penetrate  half  an  inch  beneath  the  surface. 
Instead  of  resting  on  their  oars,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  delightful  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, not  for  washing  the  foliage — Nature  will 
do  that — but  for  soaking  the  roots  to  their  ut- 
most depths,  and  so  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
rain  to  foUow. 


Strawberry  Black  Prince. — I  have  managed 
to  thoroughly  connect  the  Strawberi-y  season  this  year. 
Tlie  last  batch  of  Sir  J.  Paxton  in  pots  will  be  over  in 
a  few  days,  and  by  that  time  we  shall  pick  quantities 
of  Black  Prince  from  a  warm  outside  border.  Vicom- 
tt-sse  Hericart  do  Thm-y  and  La  Grosse  Sucree  will  not 
be  ready  for  ten  days,   so  the  Prince  is  a  valuable 


variety,  and  until  something  new  is  raised  to  equal  it 
in  eariiness  and  colour  and  superior  in  size,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  ousted  from  collections.  I  do  not  know 
Pioneer ;  is  it  an  improvement  on  Black  Prince  !' — 
E.  B. 


THE  STRAWBERRY. 


In  the  spring  I  sent  some  notes  on  the  Strawberry 
plants  taken  just  as  they  had  passed  through  the 
winter.  The  leaves  of  some  of  them  were  quite 
blasted  and  decayed  from  the  effects  of  the  keen 
frosty  winds.  I  stated  at  the  time  that  the  crowns 
weregood,  and  safely  predicted  that  the  loss  of  the 
leaves  was  immaterial,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
plants  has  verified  our  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
A  quarter  containing  936  plants,  set  out  in  August 
last  year,  is  now  a  most  interesting  study  to  an 
ardent  fruit  cultivator.  Beginning  with  what  we 
have  hitherto  considered  our  best  early  variety. 
Black  Prince, one  plant  only  has  died;  all  the  others, 
without  an  exception,  are  each  laden  with  fruit  and 
healthy  green  leaves.  By  the  way,  this  old  variety 
was  the  only  one  attacked  by  mildew  last  year. 
The  leaves  were  well  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
which  destroyed  the  parasite  on  those  particular 
plants,  and  it  appeared  on  no  others. 

Pauline  we  have  tried,  and  are  now  growing  in 
different  positions  in  the  open  garden.  Mr.  George 
Paul,  who,  I  believe,  introduced  it,  told  me  that  it 
did  best  on  a  warm  border,  that  it  was  a  week 
earlier  than  Black  Prince,  but  be  could  not  recom- 
mend it  for  early  forcing.  Following  bis  advice,  we 
jilanted  out  some  good  plants  on  a  border  exposed 
to  the  south,  and  protected  from  the  northby  a  wall 
it  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  now  (June  18)  ripe  enough 
for  the  birds ;  it  is  of  the  largest  size  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  I  may  add  that  every  plant  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions)  planted  on  the  border  is  bearing 
fruit;  whereas  nearly  half  of  those  in  the  open 
ground  are  not  so.  The  plants  were  all  alike 
when  put  out.  Did  the  warmer  position  pro- 
mote an  earlier  and  jbetter  ripening  of  the  crowns  ? 
The  evidence  points  very  strongly  in  this  direction, 
and  suggests  the  importance  of  getting  the  runners 
layered  early  in  small  pots,  to  be  planted  out  per- 
manently inthe  open  ground  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  August. 

King  of  the  Earlies  is  on  trial  with  the  others, 
and  promises  well.  It  is  very  hardy,  fruitful,  and 
free  in  growth.  We  will  increase  our  stock  of  this 
next  year. 

Keen's  Seedling  has  produced  the  most  even  lot 
of  plants,  only  one  having  gone  off,  and  that 
since  the  hot  weather  set  in.  This  good  old  sort 
was  raised  about  1806  by  Mr.  Michael  Keen,  of 
Isleworth,  from  seeds  of  the  large  white  Chili.  It 
was  the  only  variety  saved  from  a  numerous  progeny, 
for  the  most  part  white,  and  not  well  flavoured.  It 
has  been  grown  under  the  name  of  Keen's  Seedling, 
Keen's  New  Seedling,  Murphy's  Child,  Keen's  New 
Pine,  and  Keen's  Black  Pine.  This  is  the  only 
variety  we  have  grown  in  pots  for  forcing  this  year, 
besides  Black  Prince.  We  grew  with  it  for  several 
years  President,  but  this  last-named  excellent  variety 
has  not  been  found  so  satisfactory  as  a  pot  plant. 
As  an  out-of-doors  variety.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has 
the  best  appearance  at  present ;  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  foliage,  and  carry  an  excellent  crop  of 
fruit.  This  variety  we  discarded  from  our  garden 
of  light  gravelly  soil,  but  here  in  a  clay  loam  it  is 
supe'rior  to  President,  which  with  us  this  year  is 
not  of  very  even  growth  in  the  rows.  James  Veitch, 
usually  of  good  growth,  is  below  medium  this  year ; 
it  suffered  considerably  in  winter,  but  the  cause 
of  its  not  growing  well"  is  owing  to  the  runners 
not  being  strong  enough  last  year.  Due  de  Ma- 
genta is  rather  stronger  in  growth,  and  is  a  very 
free  bearer.  This  and  James  Veitch  are  the  only 
two  Continental  sorts  we  grow  now,  after  trying 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  we  have  grown  instead  of  British 
Queen  ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
good  old  variety  except  by  its  more  vigorous  con- 
stitution ;  but  even  this  distinguishing  feature  may 
not  be  apparent  in  all  gardens.  Frogmore  Late 
Pine  suffered  most  in  winter,  and  it  has  taken 
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longest  to  recover ;  four  plants  Ua\'e  been  killed 
outright,  and  many  are  weakly.  Unser  Fritz  is  a 
favourite  here,  but  to  do  well  it  must  be  pro- 
pagated from  runners  annually.  They  must  be 
taken  early,  and  be  planted,  if  possible,  not  later 
than  the  iirst  week  in  August. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  latest  variety  we 
have,  viz.,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling.  It  has  not 
suffered  in  the  least,  which  is  rather  remarkable, 
seeing  its  parents  La  Constanta  and  Frogmore  Late 
Pine  are  not  of  very  strong  constitution.  Instead 
of  the  usual  litter  caused  by  placing  straw,  short 
cut  Grass,  &c.,  round  the  plants  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  injury  by  dirt,  we  place  to  them 
short  sprays  cut  from  the  ends  of  Pea  sticks  ;  these 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  close  to  the  plants,  and 
the  Strawberries  hang  from  the  branches.  We 
tried  wire  protectors,  but  did  not  find  them  answer 
so  well  as  these  sprays,  which  are  obtained  at  no 
cost  in  most  gardens.  We  use  them  for  pot  plants, 
and  for  outdoor  work  they  answer  equally  well.  We 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  short  decayed 
manure,  and  water  freely.  A  tropical  summer  and 
water  freely  applied  suit  iStrawberry  plants  best. 
I  advise  getting  in  the  runners  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  is  best  to  make  a  new  plantation  annually. 
Plant  on  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured 
ground,  doing  the  work  carefully  to  avoid  giving 
any  check  to  the  plants,  as  time  lost  at  the  first 
cannot  by  any  means  be  made  up  afterwards. 

J.  Douglas. 


TO  DESTROY  ANTS  IN  VINERIES. 
"  W.  G.  G."  appeals  for  help  in  this  matter  (p.  5.37). 
One  almost  wonders  how  they  get  there.  Well- 
managed  vineries  are  about  the  last  places,  as  a 
rule,  ants  would  choose  to  infest.  The  case  is  rather 
different  with  Peaches.  As  the  latter  approach 
maturity  and  diffuse  their  aroma,  ants  are  attracted 
from  afar  at  times,  and  prove  as  troublesome  as  they 
are  mischievous ;  but  ants,  with  all  their  faults,  do 
not  eat  Grapes,  and  seldom  trouble  vineries. 

All  this,  however,  may  be  but  poor  comfort  and  of 
little  use  to  "  W.  G.  G.,""  and  yet,  if  it  helps  him  to 
find  out  how  the  ants  get  in,  it  will  assuredly  assist 
him  in  getting  them  out  and  in  keeping  them  out 
ever  afterwards.  In  ignorance  of  the  entire  case,  I 
should  predict  that  they  get  in  through  drought,  and 
must  be  driven  out  and  kept  out  through  water. 
Ants  will  not  care,  in  fact,  to  remain  in  vineries,  in 
which  every  portion  of  the  surface  is  kept  sufliciently 
moist  to  sustain  vigorous  growth  and  keep  down 
insect  pests  of  all  sorts.  For  example,  a  "\'ine  border 
kept  sufficiently  moist  on  the  surface  to  generate  a 
genial  moisture  throughout  the  atmosphere  and 
keep  down  the  ravages  of  red  spider  would  afford 
no  foothold,  resting-place,  orbreedinggroundfor  ants. 
Should  any  of  the  latter  exist  sufliciently  far  from 
the  roots  to  be  safely  dosed  with  boiling  water,  such 
radical  measures  will  facilitate  the  clearance.  But 
it  is  not  essential  to  scald  to  get  rid  of  them.  Per- 
sistent waterings,  repeating  them  several  times  a 
day,  with  clean  water  will  tire  the  ants  out.  Of 
course,  should  the  borders,  as  is  most  probable,  be 
very  dry,  turn,  if  possible,  a  hose  over  them,  and  let 
the  water  r\m  over  them  for  sis,  twelve,  or  even 
more  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  applied  with  a  heavy 
rose,  so  as  to  wet  large  portions,  or  the  whole  of 
the  border  at  once,  the  ants  will  hasten  to  shift  their 
quarters,  bag  and  baggage,  after  a  few  floodings. 
Even  should  the  Grapes  be  nearly  ripe,  still  the  ants 
may  be  watered  out  by  constantsprinklingsandworry- 
ings  overhead.  The  work  may  be  hastened  through 
using  guano  or  soot,  or  almost  any  kind  of  manure 
water,  supposing  the  Grapes  are  green  and  the 
Vines  in  full  growth,  while  doses  of  paraffin  or 
other  mineral  oils,  or  sweet  or  linseed  oil,  also  hurry 
the  exit  of  the  ants.  These  insects  love  a  dry  bed, 
and  clean  and  sweet  food  and  quarters ;  hence,  the 
opposites  of  these  will  make  them  decamp. 

In  a  tew  cases  I  have  known  a  few  hungry  toads 
very  helpful  in  the  clearance  of  ants ;  but  the  toads 
are  not  always  hungry,  nor  will  they,  as  a  rule,  eat 
to  order.  But  the  moist  state  of  Vine  borders- 
most  congenial  to  the  toads— is  most  abhorrent  to 
ants.     Besides,  the  overhead  sprinklings,  &c.,  that 


keep  the  ants  in  motion,  tempt  the  toads  to  pounce 
upon  them,  for  the  latter  only  eat  their  prey  when 
in  motion.  Hence,  should  "W.  G.  G."  adopt  our 
general  advice  of  washing  the  ants  out,  he  may 
also  try  the  toad  remedy  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  and  report  the  results  through  your 
pages.  One  caution  I  must  give  him  in  reference 
to  these  useful  helps.  Toads  are  very  shy  at  first, 
and  as  their  sight  is  sharp  and  keen,  they  will  not 
feed  when  watched.  When  used  to  those  that  stir 
up  their  prey  with  the  watering-pot,  they  lay  aside 
their  reserve  and  eat  at  a  rate  and  with  a  voracity 
that  will  astonish  anyone  unacquainted  with  their 
active  feeding  habits  and  enormous  appetites.  Water 
and  scald  the  ants  out,  disturb  their  layers,  by  deep 
hoeing  or  forking  up,  as  often  as  may  be,  render 
these  nauseous  by  the  application  of  pungent 
manures,  and  get  an  army  of  live  toads  to  snap  up 
the  ants  on  the  move,  and  soon  there  will  not  be 
one  to  be  seen.  Hortus. 


FRUIT  NOTES  AT  WYCOMBE  ABBEY. 

Mb.  G.  T.  Miles,  who  has  flUed  the  post  of  head 
gardener  at  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe,  for 
forty  years,  i.s  well  known  as  a  successful  grower  of 
fruit,  and  though  by  reason  of  the  absence  abroad 
of  his  noble  employer.  Lord  Carington,  he  has,  for 
the  present  at  least,  relinquished  exhibiting,  he  still 
grows  as  successfully  as  ever,  as  anyone  visiting  the 
place  at  the  present  time  can  testify.  The  admir- 
able condition  of  the  gardens  is  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  place,  and  denotes  the  close  and 
constant  oversight  of  Mr.  Miles. 

There  are  two  houses  devoted  to  Melons,  the 
vines  bearing  fine  crops  of  fruit.  The  best  varieties 
for  general  culture  and  for  market  purposes  arc 
Cox's  Golden  Gem,  a  very  line  white-fleshed  variety; 
Longleat  Perfection,  pale  green-fleshed,  oval  in 
shape,  and  quite  smooth  on  the  rind ;  Eastnor 
C'astle,  green  flesh,  one  of  the  very  best,  early  or 
late ;  Scarlet  Hybrid,  scarlet  flesh  ;  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  sorts,  and  it 
is  also  useful  for  exhibition.  The  plants  are  all  in 
a  very  healthy  condition.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
come  through  the  surface,  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  is  applied. 

Cucumbers  are  in  excellent  bearing,  and  succes- 
sion houses  are  got  ready  as  required.  Tlie  two 
leading  sorts  are  Improved  Telegraph  and  Tender 
and  True.  There  are  several  houses  devoted  to 
Peaches.  In  the  earliest  house  the  fruit  of 
Alexandra,  a  noble  Peach  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Rivers  from  the  Old  Noblesse,  was  already 
gathered.  Mr.  Miles  has  a  very  high  opinion 
of  this  as  an  early  variety,  and  considers  it 
quite  a  week  earlier  than  Hale's  Early.  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  comes  in  with  the  last  named, 
and  for  early  crops  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde 
aregiown  together  with  Elruge  Nectarine.  In  the 
second  house  are  Bellegarde  and  A  Bee  Peaches,  Lord 
Napier  and  Elruge  Nectarines.  In  the  third  and 
latest  houses  are  Barrirgton,  Bellegarde,  Violette 
Hative,  and  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  also  Lord  Napier 
and  Humboldt  Nectarines.  There  are  remarkably 
fine  crops  of  Peaches  on  open  walls,  and,  save  here 
and  there  a  little  blister  on  the  leaves,  the  trees  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Alexandra  is  also  the  earliest 
outdoor  variety,  followed  by  Early  Beatrice  and 
Hale's  Early,  the  latter  coming  very  fine  on  open 
walls.  The  second  earlies  are  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Itoyal  George,  and  Stirling  Castle.  The  latest  are 
Sea  Eagle,  Nectarine  Peach,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
very  fine  late  variety,  and  Lord  Palnierston.  The 
earliest  Nectarines  in  the  open  are  Violette  Hative 
and  the  Stanwick  Elruge,  followed  by  JIurrey, 
Hardwicke  Seedling,  Pine-apple,  the  latest  of  all 
being  Stanwick,  Albert  A'ictor,  and  A'ictoria. 
The  two  last,  and  the  A^ictoria  especially,  produce 
fine  green  fruit,  and  Mr.  Miles  states  that  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  these,  as  they  are 
in  great  demand  for  sending  abroad,  being  gathered 
just  before  they  are  ripe.  No  doubt  something,  and 
perhaps  more  than  is  generally  sujaposed,  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  stock  upon  which  the 
tree  is  worked.  There  is  one  tree  here  of  Lord 
Napier  that  quite  fills  a  small  house,  and  produces 


every  year  wonderful  crops  of  remarkably  fine  fruit. 
That  this  tree  is  on  a  good  stock  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Fine  crops  of  splendid  Peaches  are  obtained 
every  year  from  trees  under  glass.  The  trees  are 
always  syringed  with  rain  water,  a  supply  of  which 
is  in  a  tank  within  each  house.  This  is  necessary, 
because  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  estate  comes 
through  the  chalk,  and  it  it  is  used  for  syringing 
it  is  found  to  contain  a  white  sediment  which  marks 
the  fruit.  On  outside  walls  half  standard  trees  are 
Ijlanted  so  as  to  have  the  lowest  branches  3  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  abbey  gardens  are  situated 
on  low  ground  and  spring  frosts  are  at  times  keenly 
felt.  A  few  maiden  trees  are  also  planted  every 
year  against  walls,  and  trained  so  as  to  get  just  the 
kind  of  trees  required  for  any  particular  position. 

The  Cherry  house  was  very  interesting.  The 
earliest  variety  is  Early  Rivers,  a  black  kind,  excel- 
lent in  all  respects,  the  fruit  produced  abundantly. 
A  week  later  was  Black  Circassian,  a  variety  that  is 
here  grown  to  perfection ;  the  branches  carried 
their  rich-looking  fruit  in  great  clusters.  Governor 
Wood  and  Elton  are  two  excellent  forcing  Cherries, 
bearing  capital  crops.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
good  loam,  and  a  surface-dressing  of  loam  is  occa- 
sionally given  them.  The  house  is  started  in 
January,  the  temperature  being  kept  low  at  night 
and  from  40°  to  SC  by  day.  Cherries  want  plenty 
of  air  to  get  them  well  flavoured.  It  is  a  critical 
period,  when  forcing  Cherries,  up  to  the  completion 
of  the  stoning  process,  and  then  a  freer  course  of 
treatment  can  be  allowed. 

Tomatoes  are  also  largely  grown.  The  earliest 
crop  is  obtained  from  cuttings  struck  about  No- 
vember, and  succession  crops  come  from  seeds  sown 
in  January  along  with  early  Melons.  Stamfordian 
and  Hathaway's  Excelsior  are  the  two  favourite 
\-arieties,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  handsome 
shape. 

Pine-apples  and  Figs  are  to  be  seen  in  excellent 
condition.  Of  the  former,  some  excellent  plants  of 
the  Queen  variety  were  develoi:)ing  fine  fruit. 

R.  D. 

Apple  Green  Costard. — I  have  noticed  with 
interest  your  comments  in  The  Garden  on  the 
beauty  of  diff'erent  sorts  of  Apple  blossoms.  The 
largest  and  most  beautiful  Apple  blossom  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  (and  I  grow  over  300 
varieties  of  Apples)  is  that  of  a  variety  called  the 
Green  Costard  ;  these  blossoms  are  usually  about  3 
inches  in  diameter,  and  I  have  measured  one  as 
much  as  SJ  inches.  I  have  often  deceived  people, 
even  those'who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  flowers, 
as  to  its  nature.  The  tree  itself  is  a  moderate 
bloomer,  and  a  good,  but  not  extra  heavy 
cropper.  The  tree  grows  strong  with  stout  downy 
shoots,  and  the  Apple  itself  is  a  large  green  conical 
variety,  not  unlike  Catshead,  but  more  regular  in 
shape;  a  very  good  culinary  variety:  in  season  frcm 
October  to  the  end  of  December. — Jno.  WATKINS, 
Pomona  Farm,  Witli'mgion,  TIereford. 

Shading  Strawberries. — The  latest  crops  of 
forced  Strawberries  are  this  year  later  than  usual, 
and  in  ripening  are  likely  to  suffer  from  sunshine. 
Now,  although  the  Strawberry  likes  heat  when  swell- 
ing and  ripening  its  fruit,  a  roasting  temperature 
tells  most  unfavourably  on  size,  colour  and  flavour. 
I,  who  grow  for  profit  and  to  whom  bulk  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  have  long  made  a  practice  of 
warding  off  hot  sun  at  this  season.  Shade  applied 
with  care  improves  the  weight  and  quality  of  the 
berries.  Strawberries  to  command  the  best  price 
in  the  market  must  be  firm  and  of  bright  colour. 
Neither  can  be  had  when  the  fruits  are  exposed  all 
day  long  to  a  hot  burning  sun.  Plants  growing  in 
a  bed  of  soil  are  naturally  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  when  grown  in  pots,  but  even  in 
their  case  the  effect  of  a  little  shade  is  good.  It  is 
when  the  berries  are  beginning  to  colour  that  the 
plants  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  sun.  Some 
kinds  are  more  liable  to  burn  than  others.  Sir  C. 
Napier  sooner  showing  signs  of  injury  than  any 
sort  I  know.  I  shade  my  frames  with  scrim  canvas 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  This  year,  ow- 
ing to  an  unusually  long  period  of  dull,  moi^t 
weather,  the  foliage  became  so  flaccid,  that  when 
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the  very  hot  weather  came  the  plants  did  not  seem 
to  possess  sufficient  hardiness  to  resist  it.  In  a 
lengthened  period  of  dull  weather  a  little  air  on  at 
night  is  very  helpful  to  the  plants.— J.  C.  B. 

Summer  pruning:  of  Currants.  —  Black 
Currants  promise  this  year  to  be  such  a  poor  crop, 
that  what  few  berries  are  set  on  the  bushes  growers 
are  declaring  will  not  pay  to  gather.  That  being  the 
ca.se,  it  seems  as  if  an  excellent  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  try  the  effect  of  summer  pruning,  and  cer- 
tainly as  a  rule  the  bushes  need  it.  Generally  we 
leave  too  much  wood  in  our  Black  Currant  bushes, 
and  during  the  present  summer,  having  no  fruit  to 
carry,  they  will  make  excessive  growth.  If  that 
liberty  to  produce  wood  could  be  fully  utilised  by 
removing  now  the  chief  of  the  old  branches  and 
thus  affording  the  younger  and  stouter  shoots  ample 
light  and  air,  how  those  would  ]ilump  up  during  the 
summer,  and  what  stout  buds  would  they  show  for 
next  year's  crop  production.  Probably  pruning 
Blackcurrants  is  just  now  a  question  of  time,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  if  relief  be  not  given  now,  when  it 
would  do  so  much  good,  it  will  have  to  be  given  in 
the  winter,  when  as  relief  it  will  come  too  late.  No 
doubt  the  summer  pruning  of  Currants,  and  of  red 
ones  especially,  is  excellent  practice,  but  far  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  As 
to  styles  of  pruning,  it  is  certain  that  in  market 
gardens  here,  the  hard  or  spur  pruning  is  that  most 
practised,  for  the  bushes  in  the  winter  are  merely 
some  half-dozen  stumps,  but  in  the  summer  are 
invariably  laden  with  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
That  is  the  case  again  this  year ;  whilst  Black 
Currants  are  so  thin.  Gooseberries  are  but  a  moderate 
crop.  The  recent  heat  has  promoted  blight  on  the 
standard  trees  considerably,  and  yet  a  month  must 
elapse  ere  a  true  line  as  to  the  year's  fruit  crop  can 
be  obtained. — A.  D. 

In  reply  to  "J.  G."  in  The  Garden,  June 

IS  (p.  557),  I  would  only  say  that  what  the  practice 
of  market-growers  in  his  neighbourhood  may  be  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  this  question.  All 
I  assert  is,  that  a  vigorous  unpinched  or  unpruned 
Currant  shoot,  not  being  sucker,  produces  more  fruit, 
and  of  as  good  quality,  than  a  shoot  that  is  pinched 
or  pruned  back,  thereby  removing  the  best  fruit- 
buds,  &c.  "J.  G."  will  never  be  able  to  produce  a 
general  example  to  the  contrary.  "  J.  G."  regards  it 
as  "  something  new  "  that  Red  Currants  should  be 
left  unshortened,  like  Black  Currants.  Can  he.  or 
anyone  else,  give  an  intelligent  reason  why  Red  Cur- 
rant shoots  should  be  shortened  any  more  than 
Black  ones  '  In  habit  they  are  both  almost  alike, 
and  bear  exactly  in  the.  same  way  when  treated 
alike.  Why,  then,  top  the  shoots  of  the  one,  and 
not  the  other  .'  As  to  needing  ladders  to  reach  ex- 
tension-trained Currant  bushes,  I  did  not  know 
before  that  Currant  bushes  grew  above  their 
natural  height,  or  could  be  finally  kept  much  under 
it  by  any  system  of  pruning.  "  J.  G.'s "  idea  of 
putting  more  fruit  into  a  shoot  by  denuding  it  of 
half  of  its  best  buds  will  require  some  establish- 
ing.-J.  8.  W. 

Ornamental    Apple    blossom. — "T.  W.  G." 

gives  us  in  The  Garden,  June  IS  (p.  555),  a  long 
list  of  Apple  trees  which  flower  more  or  less,  but  as 
to  presenting  any  special  guide  in  the  selection  of  a 
few  sorts  which  produce  particularly  effective 
bloom,  the  list  is  valueless.  Apple  bloom  is  won- 
drously  like  on  most  kinds,  and  on  but  very  few 
sorts  indeed  does  it  stand  out  as  exceptionally 
striking  and  effective.  It  is  just  those  few  of  which 
we  wish  to  know,  and  probably  a  list  of  twelve  of 
the  very  best  trees  to  include  good  habit  of  growth, 
average  freedom  in  blooming,  and  richness  or  depth 
of  colour  in  the  flowers,  would  be  all  that  could  be 
specified,  or  indeed  is  needed.  As  a  rule,  the 
bloom  in  ninety  sorts  of  Apples  out  of  a  hundred  is 
so  much  alike,  that  only  minute  examination  could 
reveal  the  dift'erence.  We  want  to  learn  of  trees 
which  stand  out  from  all  others  as  having 
special  elements  of  beauty  when  in  bloom.  To  give 
short  selections  of  these  would  be  of  real  service, 
whilst  long  lists  of  kinds  which  all  know  and 
grow,  and  know  also  to  have  no  special  effective- 
ness associated  with  them,  render  no  aid.  As  a 
rule,  the  bsst  decorative  Apple  trees  are  those  which 


have  moderate  and  somewhat  pendulous  habits  of 
growth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  eft'ect  is  sought  for 
in  fruit  colouration,  we  must  put  aside  habit  alto- 
gether, and  accept  whatsoever  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Duchess'  Favourite,  Hollandbury,  Cox's  Pomona, 
JIanks  C'odlin,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  similar 
showy  fruited  sorts  may  offer.  On  the  whole, 
having  regard  to  the  wealth  of  decorative  trees  we 
have,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  .take  to  planting 
Apple  trees  for  such  a  purpose  just  yet. — A.  D. 


RED  SPIDER. 
There  is  much  truth,  probably  too  much,  in 
"W.  I.'s"  pithy  and  pungent  criticisms  against 
sulphur  fumes  as  a  remedy  against  red  spider. 
As  frequently  applied,  these  are  not  seldom 
useless.  But,  nevertheless,  I  believe  they  can  be, 
and  often,  in  fact,  are,  so  used  as  to  suffocate  or 
destroy  the  spider.  To  do  this,  however,  sufficient 
heat  must  be  used  so  as  to  vapourise  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur.  It  must  by  no  means  be  burnt,  or 
the  Vines  and  other  plants  will  be  seriously 
crippled  or  killed,  whether  the  spider  is  or  not. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  process  or  result 
of  vapourisation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  at  ordinary  heating  temperature. 
Neither  from  smeared  flues  nor  pipes  will  suffi- 
cient vapour  of  sulphur  be  given  off,  unless  the 
temperature  of  these  is  specially  raised  on  purpose. 
While  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  heat  that  may 
be  safely  used  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  must  be  sulficient  to  cause  the  vapourous 
fumes  of  sulphur  to  be  produced  and  distributed  at 
once.  You  may  not  only  see  them  diffused,  but 
feel  their  potency  in  the  eyes  and  nose.  "W.  I." 
says  he  did  not  care  to  stay  in  the  house  with  the 
sulphur  fumes.  Let  me  add  that  had  those  been 
made  sufficiently  potent  he  could  not  have  stayed. 
Neither  are  fumes  that  we  can  bear  without  serious 
inconvenience  likely  to  kill  spider.  It  is  even 
so  with  tobacco  smoke,  a  far  less  subtle  and 
powerful  thing  than  sulphur  fumes.  The  inve- 
terate smoker  has  to  leave  the  house  long  before 
the  aphides  fall  in  dead  shoals  on  the  floor,  and  such 
rough  and  ready  tests  are  useful  in  the  application 
of  sulphur  fumes  to  red  spider.  The  leaves  of 
Vines,  Peaches,  and  Melons  will  bear  much  more 
sulphur  in  the  air  than  we  can,  and  most  fortu- 
nately than  red  spider  or  any  other  insect  pest  can. 
No  doubt  there  are  risks  involved  in  vapourising 
red  spider  to  death  with  sulphur  fumes  ;  but  so 
there  are  in  all  other  mo'les  of  eradicating  the 
red  spider,  and  also  in  letting  it  alone.  For  ex- 
ample, neither  Vine  nor  Melon  leaves  thrive  the 
better  for  being  coated  with  sulphur  on  their 
under  sides.  I  have  seen  such  leaves  shrivel  up 
under  fierce  sunshine  like  parched  paper,  and  the 
process  of  sulphur  daubing,  dusting,  painting,  is 
slow  and  tedious  at  best.  Besides,  sulphur  seems 
at  times  too  gross  to  get  to  close  quarters  with 
the  spider.  Has  "W.  I."  never  found  colonies  of 
the  latter  happily  disporting  themselves  under 
their  cloaks  of  sulphur?  Vapourising  is  by  far 
the  speediest;  possibly,  also,  the  most  effective 
way.  It  has  doubtless  killed  some  plants  when 
overdone,  failed  to  clear  others  of  the  pest  when 
underdone,  but  it  has  also  killed  millions  of  red 
spider  and  delivered  thousands  of  plants  from 
their  cruel  ravages.  Skilfully  vapourised,  sulphur 
is  not  only  a  remedy,  but  an  antidote,  and  in  this 
matter  prevention  is  infinitely  better  than  cure. 

HORTUS. 


Mulching  of  outdoor  Figs. — A  curious  sen- 
tence on  the  above  occurs  on  page  55.S.  As  it  is  apt 
to  mislead  as  well  as  confuse,  you  will  pro- 
bably allow  me  to  call  .attention  to  it.  "  The 
thirty  hours'  rain  which  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  will  have  penetrated  the  borders,  and  a 
mulch  of  long  litter,  >vhile  hti'iwj  in  Ihc  sun-heat, 
will  keep  the  roots  sufficiently  moist  for  some  time 
to  come."  The  words  italicised  do  not  express  the 
truth,  but  very  much  the  contrary.  No  mulch  that 
will  keep  in  the  moisture,  but  must  of  necessity 
shut  out  the  sun's  heat  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  con- 
serves the  moisture.     And  besides   all    this,   the 


mulching  of  outdoor  Figs  is  wholly  a  mistake. 
It  keeps  the  roots  and  the  local  atmosphere  cool, 
while  the  great  need  of  Figs  in  the  open  air  is,  give 
them  all  the  available  l.eat  that  our  climate  affords; 
there  is  always  moisture  enough  and  to  spare  to 
sujiply  all  the  needs  of  our  Figs  in  the  open.  What 
they  desiderate  is  more  heat  alike  in  the  earth  and 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
either  can  be  added  to  during  our  summer  by  means 
of  surface  mulchings  of  litter,  long  or  short. — 
HOETCS. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  FRUITS. 
Orchard  Houses. 
Assuming  that  many  of  the  early  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been  cleared  of  their 
fruit,  and  midseason  sorts  are  continuing  the 
supply,  the  first  may  now  be  placed  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house,  where  they  can  be  copiously 
syringed  without  detriment  to  the  ripening  fruit. 
Here  they  may  be  regularly  sup]ilied  with  water  of 
a  stimulating  nature  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  roots,  the  size  of  the  pots,  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit  they  have  carried.  Slaiden  trees 
that  have  just  finished  their  first  crops  will  most 
likely  require  a  shift  into  pots  a  size  or  two  larger, 
and  as  these  should  be  grown  into  the  finest  possible 
condition  for  next  year's  forcing  the  secret  of 
success  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  potting 
early  and  getting  the  compost  well  filled  with  roots 
before  the  leaves  fall.  Although  all  the  trees  cannot 
be  potted  at  one  time,  a  start  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  first  batch  is  ready,  and  the  better  to 
prevent  them  from  feeling  the  check  which  follows 
picking  out  the  crocks  and  points  of  the  roots,  a 
close  growing  atmosphere  under  glass,  if  not  in  the 
same  house,  where  they  can  be  frequently  syringed 
will  set  this  matter  right  in  a  few  days.  Growing 
trees  should  have  one  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  as  soon  as  they  are  potted,  but  this  must  not 
be  repeated  to  a  saturating  extent  until  the  new 
roots  are  working  freely ;  dryness  or  anything 
approaching  it,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  avoided; 
therefore  constant  surface  syringing  being  apt  to 
mislead,  a  light  mulch  placed  on  the  tops  of  the 
pots  and  a  little  loose  litter  cast  in  amongst  them 
will  be  found  a  great  help,  not  only  to  the  roots, 
but  also  to  the  foliage,  as  it  will  absorb  and  in  hot 
days  throw  off  a  steady  supply  of  moisture. 
Newly  potted  trees,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  be 
allowed  to  make  wood  and  leaves  until  they  have 
re-established  themselves,  when  pinching  and 
ordinary  treatment  may  be  resumed.  Older  trees, 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  reduce  and  return  to 
the  same  sized  pots,  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  until  they  have  completed  their  growth  and 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  changing.  Their  return 
to  the  house  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  a 
moist,  temperate  atmosphere  favours  rapid  re- 
covery. 

The  general  /("K.«r  now  replete  with  the  best  of 
the  midseason  and  late  sorts  will  now  require  heavy 
syringing  twice  a  day,  and  many  of  the  trees  will 
take  water  equally  often.  Good  mulching  or  rich 
top-dressings  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
oftener  the  liquid  food  is  changed  the  larger  will 
be  the  fruit.  Where  the  drainage  from  animal 
manure  is  plentiful,  this  forms  the  main  staple, 
always  in  a  diluted  state,  as  serious  mischief  often 
follows  overfeeding.  Then,  by  way  of  change, 
weak  guano  and  soot  water  can  be  used  once  or 
twice  a  week,  the  latter  being  alike  applicable  to 
the  foliage  and  the  roots  If  well  managed  trees 
are  kept  clear  of  aphis  until  after  the  fniit  is  set, 
generous  culture  generally  keeps  them  free,  hut 
should  this  or  black  fly  appear,  the  usual  remedy 
of  smoking  for  the  first,  and  dipping  for  the  second 
should  immediately  he  put  into  force.  For  spider 
there  is  no  excuse,  as  the  syringe,  engine,  or  hose, 
in  good  hands,  make  their  existence  impossible. 
Airing  is  not  less  important  than  water  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  therefore  it  should  be  managed  on  a  very 
liberal  scale,  especially  through  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  Indeed,  extreme  lateness  being  the  object, 
the  ventilators  need  not  be  closed  after  midsummer. 
When  stoning  is  safely  got  over,  the  final  thinning 
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with  a  liberal  hand,  or  otherwise,  will  determine  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  Many  growers  leave  a  great 
deal  more  frait  on  pot  trees  than  is  good  for  them, 
and  in  this  way  bring  the  orchard  house  into  bad 
repute.  Others,  who  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  each 
tree  is  capable  of  carrying,  crop  accordingly,  and 
rest  satisfied  with  a  fair  quantity  of  fine  Peaches  in 
preference  to  double  the  number  of  stones  whose 
meagre  covering  of  pulp  is  not  worth  eating.  If 
Figs  are  grown  in  the  orchard  house  they  will  re- 
quire liberal  feeding  with  diluted  liquid,  top-dress- 
ing with  rich  compost,  and  copious  syringing  twice 
a  day.  If  in  pots  or  tubs  and  space  is  contracted, 
the  pyramidal  form  answers  best,  and  pinching 
once  may  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
compact  habit  of  growth.  Figs  require  very  little 
pot  room,  and  often  do  well  plunged  or  planted  out 
in  narrow  "shallow  borders  near  the  front  lights 
where ,' limited  head-room  necessitates  the  bush 
form  of  training.  If  left  alone  they  soon  become 
gross  and  unfruitful,  but  annual  lifting  and  re- 
planting in  pure  loam  and  old  lime  rubble  will  keep 
many  of  the  moderate  growers  within  bounds  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  hardiest  varieties  enjoy 
strong  heat,  and  fruit  best  when  grown  in  the 
hottest  and  brightest  part  of  the  house. 

Stbawbeeeies. 
I  have  often  suggested  the  growth  of  good  batches 
of  the  best  late  varieties  for  filling  up  the  gap 
which  so  often  intervenes  after  forced  fruit  is  over. 
This  year  is  not  only  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
later  than  usual,  but  the  intense  dry  heat  which  set 
in  before  outdoor  plants  were  fairly  out  of  flower 
having  already  told  upon  the  quantity,  if  not  the 
quality,  of  early  pickings,  these  sets  of  pot  plants 
win  be  found  unusually  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  them.  Free-fruiting  varieties,  also  British 
Queen,  are  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  pits  or  frames,  un- 
aided by  fire-heat,  will  grow  them  to  perfection,  the 
veriest  tyro  must  see  at  a  glance  that  anyone  having 
a  few  lights  to  spare  may  have  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality  through  May  and  the  early  part  of  June. 
The  layering  and  potting  of  the  plants  which  form 
this  connecting  link  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
ordinary  course  followed  by  Strawberry  forcers,  the 
main  points  being  early  runners,  medium-sized 
pots,  extra  well  crocked,  and  ripe  single  crowns  by 
the  end  of  October.  When  ripe  and  going  to  rest, 
the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  air  certainly 
until  Christmas,  when,  the  pits  being  at  liberty, 
they  should  be  placed  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  partially  plunged 
in  old  tan,  leaves  or  the  soil  of  the  bed,  ample  room 
should  be  allowed  for  the  development  of  the 
foliage  in  the  spring,  as  lifting  and  replunging  at 
that  time  not  only  makes  worlj,  but  the  operation 
disturbs  the  roots  which  have  worked  into  the  bed 
and  are  ready  to  feed  the  enormous  crops  they 
should  be  capable  of  caiTying.  Some  successful 
Strawberry  growers  do  not  even  go  the  length  of 
potting  up  as  for  forcing,  but  plant  out  from 
3-inch  pots  in  August,  lift  and  replant  in  the  pits 
from  February  to  April.  Coddling  being  no  part 
of  the  programme,  these  selected  plants,  after  being 
well  watered  home  in  the  pits  and  protected  from 
bad  weather  to  give  them  a  start,  should  have  full 
exposure  on  all  favourable  occasions  until  they  come 
into  flower.  At  the  present  time  we  are  gathering 
from  plants  so  treated,  and  having  nothing  like  ripe 
Strawben'ies  out  of  doors,  the  fruit  is  especially 
useful. 

Layering. — WTiere  strong  maidens  were  put  out 
last  August  and  divested  of  their  flowers  in  the 
spring,  good  watering  and  mulching  by  this  time 
will  have  produced  a  rapid  growth  of  runners. 
These,  for  planting  out,  I  peg  down  upon  small 
pots,  for  forcing  and  late  spring  use  upon  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots,  and  having  plenty  of  water  close 
at  hand,  in  dry  weather  they  are  hosed  every  even- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted  they  are 
detached,  carried  in,  and  arranged  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  sun  and  watered  after  it  has  gone  down 
without  wetting  the  foliage.  Potting  by  some  is 
carried  on  until  quite  late  in  the  summer,  but  ripe 
roots  as  well  as  crowns  being  imperative  and  cold 
seasons  frequent,  the  safest  course  is  preparation 


for  any  emergency  by  starting  early.  The  Straw- 
berry is  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil,  provided 
it  is  well  pulverised,  the  reverse  of  light,  and  never 
allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  water.  The  best,  how- 
ever, is  strong  maiden  loam  capable  of  growing 
good  stone  fruits  and  Roses.  This  may  require  en- 
riching or  correcting  with  burnt  earth  or  lime 
rubble  in  preference  to  solid  animal  manure,  which 
attracts  worms  if  it  does  not  induce  sourness,  and 
it  should  be  well  rammed  into  the  pots  when  dry — 
no  difficult  matter  just  now,  as  nothing  would  please 
me  better  than  spending  my  jubilee  beneath  an 
umbrella.  When  light,  poor  soils  require  correct- 
ing, sun-baked  and  finely  broken  marl,  bone-dust, 
and  a  little  very  old  cow  manure  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  will  give  stability.  Strong  liquid  from  the 
manure-tank  poured  over  the  heap  is  a  great  help, 
and  the  latter  in  a  diluted  state  may  be  used  occa- 
sionally when  the  plants  are  growing  freely.  When 
young  plants  are  transferred  from  3-inch  to  the 
fruiting  pots,  the  foundation  for  the  little  balls 
should  be  well  rammed  to  prevent  them  from  settling 
and  strangling.  They  should  be  thoroughly  moist 
at  the  time  and  arranged  to  admit  of  a  good  half- 
inch  of  compost  over  the  surface.  When  the 
runners  are  pegged  down  upon  the  fruiting  pots, 
danger  from  sinking  or  strangling  is  avoided,  as 
each  crown,  like  an  enlarged  fruit  bud,  sits  upon 
the  surface — the  best  of  all  positions  for  hardening 
and  ripening. 

Pines. 

When  the  compartment  devoted  to  the  first  batch 
of  Queens  has  been  cleared  of  fruit,  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  cleansing  must  be  taken 
advantage  of.  Woodlice,  crickets,  and  cockroaches, 
which  increase  rapidly  and  often  injure  the  fruit  by 
eating  the  pips,  may  be  kept  in  check  when  the 
house  is  occupied,  but  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
clearance  of  the  plunging  material,  scalding  and 
dressing  the  walls  with  hot  limewash  will  thoroughly 
eradicate  them.  When  these  irregular  opportunities 
offer,  not  only  in  Pine  houses,  but  in  every  house 
and  pit  heated  by  hot  water,  cleanliness  should  be 
the  first  step  in  the  preparation  for  succeeding 
crops.  The  old  and  tainted  material  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  taken  quite  away  from  the 
garden,  the  pit  must  be  refilled  with  fresh  tan  or 
leaves,  which  will  require  some  little  time  to  fer- 
ment and  settle.  When  the  heat  becomes  steady, 
the  plants,  be  they  successions  or  fruiters,  should 
be  selected,  top-dressed,  or  potted  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  plunged  lightly  at  first,  as  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  slightest  disturbance  at 
this  time  of  year  renews  violent  fermentation.  Un- 
less we  have  a  great  change,  fire-heat  in  a  newly 
renovated  pit  will  certainly  be  unnecessary,  but  the 
plants  having  been  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  it  will 
be  wise  to  shade  for  a  few  hours  through  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  not  only  to  preserve  the  foliage,  but 
also  to  keep  down  the  bottom  heat.  Air  and  mois- 
ture, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  must  be  on  a 
scale  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  and 
early  closing  with  a  sharp  rise  from  sun-heat  under 
any  circumstances  will  be  advantageous.  If  the 
rearrangement  of  this  pit  favours  the  clearance  and 
cleansing  of  another,  a  busy  time  must  not  be  the 
excuse  for  allowing  the  opportunity  to  slip,  as  time 
in  the  long  run  is  saved,  and  plants  of  all  kinds  by 
their  health  and  vigour  show  that  a  complete  change 
is  good  for  them. 

Fruitinri  liouses. — The  plants  in  this  structure 
will  require  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  pre- 
ference to  overhead  syringing  which  enlarges  the 
crowns,  and  careful  attention  to  watering  with 
weak  stimulants,  as  too  much  water  kills  the  roots 
and  produces  black  hearts,  whilst  too  little  induces 
premature  ripening.  Because  the  Pine  does  not 
soon  suffer  in  a  close  house,  the  baneful  practice  of 
giving  water  in  small  quantities  to  keep  want  away 
is  frequently  followed ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake ; 
either  the  plant  does  require  water,  or  it  will  do 
without  it;  therefore,  a  full  supply  or  none  at  all 
should  be  given.  When  the  fruit  has  attained  full 
size  and  there  is  an  indication  of  changing  colour, 
water  may  be  witliheld,  and  the  better  to  retard 
any  particular  Pine,  the  pot  and  plant  may  be 
moved  bodily  to  a  freely  ventilated  early  vinery. 


where  the  dry  atmosphere  and  partial  shade  will 
favour  perfect  colour  and  flavour. 

Young  stock  in  pits  and  frames  is  now  growing 
freely,  and,  provided  this  brilliant  weather  con- 
tinues, will  soon  be  fit  for  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 
When  a  proper  degree  of  heat  is  maintained  by  fer- 
menting materials  alone  and  the  pit  is  closed  early 
with  moisture,  suckers  fill  their  pots  with  roots  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  and  often  require  shifting 
before  their  broad,  stocky  leaves  indicate  their  con- 
dition. The  only  drawback  to  frame-struck  plants 
is  the  danger  of  a  check  from  removal  to  more  airy 
succession  pits ;  therefore  to  avoid  this,  they  should 
be  returned  to  the  frame  for  a  time  after  potting, 
and  gradually  inured  to  more  light  and  air  with  a 
minimum  of  shade  before  they  are  transferred. 

Pot  Vines. 

■Wlien  pot  Vines  have  been  cleared  of  their  fruit, 
they  should  be  turned  out  into  a  warm  sheltered 
corner  to  harden  off,  and  if  not  wanted  for  any 
other  purpose,  they  will  form  excellent  subjects  for 
planting  against  old  trees  or  buildings.  The 
majority  of  these  I  know  are  thrown  away,  but  the 
sorts  usually  forced,  including  Hamburgh,  Madres- 
field,  Foster's,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Royal 
Muscadine,  are  not  only  hardy  and  ornamental,  but 
quite  capable  of  giving  good  fniit  when  well 
managed  upon  warm  sunny  walls  and  gables. 
When  the  house  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
the  bed  levelled  down,  it  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  for  ripening  off  the  pick  of  the  batch  intended 
for  next  year's  forcing.  Always  assuming  that 
these  Vines  are  not  allowed  to  root  through,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  or  danger  attached  to  their 
removal  from  an  inferior  to  a  more  suitable  struc- 
ture. If  the  place  they  occupy  is  good  enough  for 
the  finish,  this  labour  will  be  superfluous,  but  there 
are  few  gardens  in  which  a  little  additional  room  is 
not  beneficial  to  pot  Vines  in  all  stages.  Whether 
they  are  moved  or  not,  the  pots  should  be  raised 
out  of  and  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed,  as 
ripe  roots  are  quite  as  valuable  as  ripe  wood.  When 
they  have  completed  their  growth  they  will  require 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  a  daily  syringing  until  the  foliage  begins  to 
change  colour,  when  shutting  up  with  dry  sun-heat 
will  ripen  the  buds  and  form  the  germs  of  future 
bunches.  If  all  the  main  leaves  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  young  rods  are  sound  and  good,  the  laterals 
may  now  be  pruned  back  to  the  fruit-producing 
buds,  but  on  no  account  must  this  be  done  where 
the  leaf  has  been  lost,  as  the  removal  of  the  next 
best  substitute,  the  first  and  only  leaf  on  the  lateral, 
will  prevent  the  bud  from  drawing  the  nourishment 
still  necessary  to  its  perfect  formation. 

Mnes  from  eyes  intended  for  cutting  back  or 
planting  out  next  season  should  be  shifted  into 
G-inch  to  8-inch  pots  before  the  balls  become  root- 
bound.  Young  Vines  will  grow  in  almost  any  free, 
sweet  soil,  but  the  compost  which  suits  them  best  is 
made  by  mixing  light,  rich  turfy  loam,  bone  dust, 
and  burnt  earth  or  lime  rubble  together  a  week  or 
two  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Into  this,  when 
the  balls  are  thoroughly  moist,  pot  firmly,  replunge 
for  a  short  time  to  give  the  roots  a  fresh  start,  and 
when  they  have  recovered  from  the  cheek,  gradually 
draw  the  pots  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  where  they 
may  remain  until  they  require  more  head  room.  As 
soon  as  there  is  danger  of  the  young  foliage  obstruct- 
ing the  light,  a  batch  of  the  earliest  and  best  must  be 
drawn  out  and  placed  in  a  light  house  where  they 
can  have  more  air  and  a  temperature  rising  from 
(10*  at  night  to  75°  or  80'  by  day,  good  syringing, 
and  plenty  of  water.  Stout,  short-jointed  canes 
being  the  object,  remove  all  laterals  at  the  first  leaf 
and  pinch  the  points  of  the  young  canes  when  they 
have  made  6  feet  to  8  feet  of  grovrth,  more  or  less, 
according  to  future  requirements.  Weaker  and 
later  Vines  intended  for  cutting  down  to  a  single 
bud  may  be  pinched  when  they  have  grown  4  feet, 
and  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown  need  not 
exceed  fi  inches  in  diameter.  W.  C. 


The  protection  of  Figs. — Our  wise  and  genial 
weekly  instructor  and  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Coleman, 
seems  rather  to  misunderstand  the  spirit  and  drift 
of  my  remarks  on  this  very  interesting  and  impor- 
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tant  practical  subject.  He  issued  a  challenge  to  all 
noii-protectors  of  their  Fig  trees  to  write  do^vn 
their  condition  in  The  Gakden,  and  promised,  in 
advance,  to  accept  the  facts  as  decisive  of  the  wis- 
dom and  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  protection.  I 
sent  facts  and  Fig  wood  in  response  (see  p.  506) 
merely  to  show  that  Figs  were  hardier  than  many 
supposed,  and  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
finding  fault  witli  our  friend  Coleman's  teaching  or 
practice,  which  we  all  know  to  be  of  the  highest 
order.  As  Mr.  Coleman  has  made  a  comparison 
between  Tea  Roses  and  Figs,  I  may  add  that  I 
think  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  such  hardy 
varieties  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  are  much  more  tender 
than  Figs.  Then,  too,  as  to  the  latter,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Coleman's  opinion  as  to  one  mate- 
rial element  in  the  hardiness  of  the  Figs  noted  and 
described  by  me — viz.,  their  starving  reyimen. — 
D.  T.  F. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  FAN  PERN. 

(r.nipiDorTERis  peltata.) 

This  very  elegant  Fern  ia  nearly  related  to  the 
genus  Polybutrya,  although  it  ditl'ers  in  size 
from  any  member  of  that  family.     It  is  a  native 


The  West  Indian  Fan  Fern  (Eliipidopteris  peltata). 

of  Peru,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  several  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  Two  other  species  of  this 
genus  are  recorded,  R.  fceniculacea,  from  Ecua- 
dor, and  R.  flabellata,  from  Peru  and  New 
Granada.  The  chief  points  of  difference  of 
these,  however,  lie  in  the  more  or  less  finely-cut 
raraiiications  of  their  infertile  fronds. 

Our  illustration  is  an  excellent  repre.sentation 
of  a  barren  and  fertile  frond  of  this  species,  but 
it  does  not  render  an  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  a  well-grown  specimen  of  the  plant. 
It  has  a  slender,  creeping  rootstock,  and  pro- 
duces its  fronds  in  abundance  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  cool  stove,  the  barren  ones  being  the 
more  numerous.  These  are  about  6  inches  high, 
several  times  dicliotomously  forked,  somewhat 
coriaceous  in  texture,  deep  green  in  colour,  and 
very  persistent.  The  fertile  ones  are  orbicular, 
more  or  less  bil(.)bed,  deep  green  above,  the 
under   side   covered   with   sori,    which    in    the 


young  state  are  black,  changing  to  bright  brown 
when  ripe.  These  fronds  are  sparingly  produced 
and  are  very  fugitive. 

This  plant  is  admirably  adapted  for  covering 
a  boulder  of  sandstone  or  the  dead  stem  of  a 
Tree  Fern.  When  once  established  in  such 
situations  it  quickly  clothes  either  with  an 
elegant  drapery  of  green  fronds.  Smaller,  yet 
handsome,  plants  of  tliis  species  may  be  gro^vn 
upon  a  small  block  cut  from  a  Tree  Fern  stem 
and  susjjended  from  the  roof  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion, or  even  in  a  Wardian  case  in  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  but  in  the  last-named  place,  gro-ivth,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  will  be  much  slower,  and 
the  fronds  produced  somewhat  less  in  size.  A 
little  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  fastened  about 
its  root-stocks,  in  order  to  assist  in  keeping  them 
moist  until  the  fibres  have  penetrated  the  block, 
when  all  that  is  requisite  to  keep  the  plant  in 
vigorous  health  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
Treated  as  a  pot  plant  this  species  seldom 
thrives  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  appears  to 
dislike  its  roots  being  confined  in  soU. 


SCHIZOC.ENA  SINUATA. 

This  is  a  remarkable  little  Tree  Fern,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Cyatheio.  A  few  species  constitute  the 
genus,  which  are  characterised  by  their  sori  being 
situated  on  the  middle  instead  of  the  forks  of  the 
veins.  This  plant  is  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
but  even  there  it  is  by  no  means  plentiful.  It  grows 
in  dense  shady  woods  on  the  mountain-sides,  the 
places  where  it  is  found  being  comparatively  cool, 
while  outside  the  woods  the  temperature  ranges 
high.  It  is  perhaps  the  smallest  member  of  the 
Tree  Fern  family  in  existence,  whilst  it  is  dissimilar 
from  all,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  simple  fronds.  The 
stems  seldom  attain  a  greater  heiglit  than  3  feet  or 
1  feet,  and  are  as  slender  as  an  ordinary  walking 
cane.  The  fronds  are  simple,  spreading,  forming  an 
umbrella-like  crown,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length, 
and  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  tapering  at 
each  end,  somewhat  thin  in  texture,  and  bright 
lively  green  in  colour.  This  species  was  first  intro- 
duced in  a  living  state  about  the  year  181)2,  but  it 
has  never  become  plentiful,  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted; indeed  it  has  not  hitherto  long  survived  after 
being  imported.  This,  however,  may  be  more  the 
result  of  circumstances  than  from  any  peculiar  diffi- 
culties attending  its  cultivation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  majority  of  the  stems  sent  to  this  country 
have  been  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  high,  and  which  hav 
ing  nearly  arrived  at  maturity,  would  soon  have 
died  had  they  been  left  intact  in  their  native  habitats. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  these  slender,  wiry 
stems  seldom  develop  fronds  for  any  length  of 
time  after  the  check  they  must  have  received  by  the 
destruction  of  the  roots,  arising  from  removal  and 
during  transit.  It  would  give  Fern  growers  at  home 
greater  chances  of  success  if  younger  plants  were 
imported.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  grow 
this  plant  under  a  glass  case,  but  from  personal  ex- 
perience with  it  I  am  fully  convinced  it  would  thrive 
better  in  the  open  fernery,  if  the  atmosphere  was 
kept  fairly  moist  and  the  situation  chosen  for  it 
heavily  shaded.  It  should  be  potted  in  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  W.  H.  G. 


Propagating. 


Acacias. — This  pretty  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  Australia,  and  valuable  here  for 
their  free-flowering  qualities,  are  usually  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  though  they  take  some  little  time  to 
root, there  are  many  other  subjects  far  more  difficult 
to  strike.  In  most  cases  the  plants  that  flowered  in 
the  spring  will  have  started  into  growth  some  time 
since,  so  that  the  young  shoots  have  already  lost 
some  of  their  succulent  character,  and  when  this 
happens  it  is  just  the  time  to  take  the  cuttings. 
Tliey  will  require  to  be  kept  very  close  till  rooted, 
and  on  that  account  should  be  either  confined  in  a 
close  case  within  a  propagating  house  or  placed 


under  a  bell-glass.  In  either  case  the  pots  prepared 
for  their  reception  must  be  well  drained  and  filled 
firmly  with  soil  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  A  very  suitable  compost 
is  two  parts  peat  to  one  each  of  loam  and  sand,  the 
whole  being  well  incorporated  together.  After 
pressing  the  soil  down  firmly  a  space  should  be 
left  at  the  top  for  a  layer  of  clean  silver  sand.  The 
cuttings  are  better  if  selected  from  the  small  minor 
shoots  in  preference  to  the  stout,  succulent  ones,  as 
these  last  are  liable  to  decay.  A  length  of  2  inches 
to  i  inches  is  very  suitable  for  the  cuttings,  the 
first-mentioned  size  being  quite  large  enough  for 
the  small  needle-leaved  kinds,  while  the  larger  ones, 
such  as  dealbata,  affinis,  and  that  type,  must  be 
about  i  inches  long.  When  the  bottom  leaves  are 
removed  the  cuttings  must  be  dibbled  in  firmly 
(guarding  against  overcrowding),  and  after  this  a 
thorough  watering  given.  The  propagating  case 
prepared  for  their  reception  may  be  in  a  structure 
kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  if  put 
under  bell-glasses  the  same  conditions  will  suit 
them,  or  they  may  be  stood  in  a  cool  and  shaded 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  where,  however,  they  take 
a  longer  time  to  root  than  if  assisted  with  a  gentle 
heat.  A  good  plan  with  those  that  are  under  bell- 
glasses  is  to  keep  them  in  a  greenhouse  temperature 
or  in  a  cool  frame  till  callused,  and  when  that  takes 
place,  if  they  are  then  removed  into  a  gentle  heat, 
they  root  quickly.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to 
grow,  then  the  bell-glasses  may  be  tilted  to  allow 
of  a  circulation  of  air,  and  after  a  time  removed 
altogether.  In  selecting  a  place  for  the  cuttings 
after  insertion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
so  situated  that  they  do  not  dry  very  quickly,  the 
chances  of  success  in  striking  them  are  greater 
than  if  they  constantly  required  watering,  as  this 
last  frequently  leads  to  decay.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  propagate  all  the  Acacias  in  this  way, 
as  seeds  of  many  of  them  can  be  obtained,  but 
where  free-flowering  specimens  in  a  small  state  are 
needed,  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  preferable  to 
seedlings,  though  if  required  for  roofs  or  pillars, 
these  last,  from  their  more  rapid  growth,  are  the 
most  suitable.  Seeds  of  Acacia  imported  into  this 
country  from  Australia  generally  arrive  in  good 
condition,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  received.  If  they  appear  to  be  very 
bard  and  dry,  a  good  plan  is  to  soak  them  in 
slightly  warmed  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  the 
germination  is  greatly  assisted  thereby.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  and  if  kept  fairly  moist  will  soon 
germinate.  When  they  commence  to  grow,  the 
cotyledons  will  generally  be  supported  on  long, 
naked  stems,  which  at  the  first  potting  should  be 
buried  nearly  to  the  seed  leaves,  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  topple  over  and  decay.  The  potting  oH 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf,  independent 
of  the  seed  leaves,  is  developed. 

Oranges. — Small  Orange  plants  when  in  bloom 
are  very  popular  and  by  no  means  difficult  to 
obtain,  yet  as  cuttings  do  not  strike  readily  and 
seedlings  must  reach  a  considerable  size  before  they 
flower,  it  is  necessary  to  graft  shoots  from  a  flower- 
ing specimen  on  to  young  plants  raised  from  pips. 
If  the  stocks  are  in  a  free  and  healthy  condition,  a 
union  will  soon  be  effected,  as  the  bark  then  readily 
unites.  Grafting  may  bg  carried  out  at  almost  any 
season,  but  just  now  is  about  the  most  suitable 
time.  The  scions  should  be  clean,  well  grown 
shoots  almost  ripened,  and  the  stock  one  whose 
bark  has  not  yet  reached  that  rugged  character 
common  to  old  plants.  Side  grafting  is  the  method 
generally  employed,  and  it  may  be  carried  out  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible  or  at  a  sufficient  height 
to  form  a  small  standard,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  operator.  If  the  union  be  neatly  effected 
and  the  graft  tied  securely  in  position,  no  clay  nor 
wax  of  any  kind  will  be  needed,  provided  the 
plants  are  kept  close  till  a  union  takes  place.  By 
these  means  one  is  able  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  operation,  which  is  not  the  case  where  the 
point  of  union  is  entirely  hid  from  view. 

Rosa  rugosa. — This  Rose,  which  forms  such  an 
attractive  feature  at  the  present  time,  will  strike 
fairly  well  from  cuttings  put  firmly  in  a  border 
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during  the  autumn  months,  but  a  very  good  way  to 
increase  it  is,  it  an  established  specimen  exists  in  a 
position  suitable  for  the  operation,  to  layer  the 
branches,  for  those  treated  in  this  way  during  the 
winter  are  already  throwing  up  shoots  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  where  cut,  the  stems  are  now  beginning 
to  root.  The  white  variety  being  as  yet  much 
scarcer  is  sometimes  budded,  but  in  this  case 
suckers  from  the  stock  are  often  a  nuisance,  and  it 
is  more  satisfactory  when  struck  from  cuttings  or 
layers.  Seeds  take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  which 
they  do  very  irregularly,  but  in  the  case,  at  least, 
of  the  red  vaiiety  they  perpetuate  the  same  kind. 

ROGIEEA  GEATIS.SIMA.— This  pretty  greenhouse- 
flowering  shrub,  which  many  fail  to  strike  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  can  be  rooted  without  difficulty 
from  cuttings,  provided  the  suitable  treatment  is 
accorded  them.  In  a  greenhouse  temperature  this 
Rogiera  will  be  now  in  full  growth,  and  this  is  a 
suitable  stage  to  take  the  cuttings.  The  shoots 
chosen  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  the  terminal 
ones,  but  the  minor  side  branches,  as  they  strike 
better  than  the  stout  ones.  A  length  of  about 
3  inches  is  very  suitable  for  the  cuttings,  and  when 
the  bottom  leaves  are  removed  they  must  without 
delay  be  dibbled  into  well  drained  pots  of  very 
sandy  peat.  The  soil  for  the  purpose  must  be 
pressed  down  firmly,  and  before  use  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh,  as  a  rougher 
compost  would  interfere  greatly  with  the  chances 
of  success.  They  must  then  be  placed  in  a  close 
case  in  the  propagating  house,  or,  failing  this, 
under  a  bell-glass  in  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  but 
they  must  not  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  till  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  has  elapsed  for  them  to  callus, 
when  a  little  additional  warmth  will  hasten  the 
formation  of  roots. 

Greenhouse  and  stove  climbeks. — Nearly 
all  these  will  be  now  in  active  growth,  and  therefore 
good  clean  shoots  suitable  for  cuttings  are  readily 
obtainable,  and  in  most  cases  will  strike  root  with- 
out difficulty.  The  cuttings  of  Passifloras  and 
Tacsonias  strike  quickly  and  grow  away  rapidly, 
while  filants  raised  in  this  way  are  preferable  to 
seedlings,  for  they  are  more  floriferous,  besides 
which  they  can  be  relied  on  to  perpetuate  any 
particular  variety.  One  caution  to  be  observed  is 
that  climbers  near  the  roof  are  sometimes  infested 
with  red  spider,  and  if  there  are  any  on  the  leaves 
when  put  in  a  propagating  case  they  quickly  spread ; 
therefore  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
thoroughly  clean  before  being  inserted.  T. 
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ERECT-FLOWERING    SACCO- 
LABIUMS. 

These  comprise  a  few  small-growing,  free- 
flowering  plants,  which  form  a  very  natural 
group,  and  tliey  specially  recommend  themselves 
to  those  having  but  limited  accommodation. 
As  before  remarked,  these  plants  are  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  consequently  succeed  be.st  on  blocks 
of  wood  or  in  baskets  ;  the  latter  are  preferable, 
as  treated  in  this  manner  they  can  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  near  the  glass,  and  thus  obtain  all 
the  benefit  from  sun  and  light,  conditions  under 
which  they  thrive  admirably,  although  they 
must  be  screened  from  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  in  summer.  The  baskets 
in  which  these  plants  are  grown  .should  have  a 
lajer  of  nodules  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom  to  en- 
sure thorough  drainage,  and  the  Sphagnum 
Moss  surrounding  them  should  be  alive  and 
sweet,  but  very  little  of  this  material  is  neces- 
sarj',  as  they  do  not  like  their  roots  to  be  much 
confintd.  They  enjoy  strong  heat  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  but  after  growth  is  finished,  a  decided 
period  of  rest  is  necessary  to  produce  bloom ; 
duiirg  this  time,  however,  the  leaves  must  not 
be  allowed  to  shrivel,  as  if  the  drying  sjstem  is 


carried  out  so  severely  as  to  cause  this,  it  i.s 
difficult  to  restore  the  plants  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition ;  moreover,  the  loss  of  leaves  which  ensues 
from  tlie  shrivelling  system  greatly  disfigures 
the  I'lants,  and  as  they  make  their  leaves  slowly 
the  disfigurement  remains  an  eyesore  for  several 
years.  The  safest  plan  to  adopt  in  resting  these 
Saccolabiums  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
about  00°  during  the  winter  months,  and  only 
give  a  little  water  from  time  to  time  just 
to  keep  the  plants  from  being  injured  by 
drought. 

S.  AMPULLACEUM  is  a  handsoms  kind  ;  the 
leaves  are  two-ranked,  somewhat  short,  truncate 
at  the  ends,  and  pale  green,  sparingly  dotted 
with  dull  purple.  The  racemes  are  produced 
very  freely,  and  are  some  4  inches  or  5  inches 
high.  The  flowers  are  wholly  delicate  rosy  ma- 
genta, saving  the  base  of  the  small  lip,  which  is 
white  ;  these  appear  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  last  several  weeks  in  perfection.  It 
is  not  desiiable  to  allow  the  blooms  to  remain 
too  long,  as  the  plant  is  so  floriferous  that  there 
is  danger  of  death  from  exhaustion.  The  variety 
moulmcinense,  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson,  is  a  stronger  growing  plant ;  its  leaves  are 
more  profusely  spotted,  and  the  racemes  of 
bloom  are  longer,  and  the  individual  flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  rich  deep  rose  colour.  Moul- 
mein. 

S.  CORVIFOLIUM. — The  leaves  of  thisplantare 
narrow,  deflexed,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture, 
and  pale  green.  The  racemes  are  0  inches  or 
more  high,  very  dense,  flowers  bright  cinnabar- 
red,  lip  tinged  with  orange  and  bearing  two 
orange  S]iots  at  the  top  of  the  spur-tube.  In 
the  variety  luteum  the  flowers  are  clear  yellow, 
which  renders  it  very  desirable  as  a  contrast  ; 
it  is,  however,  still  very  rare.  Both  forms 
bloom  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
months. 

S.  C/ELeste. — This  is  a  plant  of  quite  recent 
introduction  ;  it  appears  to  be  much  stronger  in 
growth  than  the  last-named  species,  and  its 
erect  spikes  are  a  foot  high,  bearing  quantities 
of  flowers  of  an  azure  blue.  It  has  hitherto 
only  flowered  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion ;  but  as  a  fine  consignment  has  recently 
been  received,  we  are  likely  to  see  this  charm- 
ing plant  frequently. 

S.  Hendersonianum. — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  about  6  inches  long,  about  half-au- 
inch  broad,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  bright 
green.  The  racemes  are  nearly  0  inches  high, 
very  dense,  flowers  bright  rosy  red  with  a 
narrow  white  lip.     Borneo. 


Mr.  Shuttleworth  from  Co.sta  Kiea,  aud  is  now  iJower- 
mg  iu  his  nm-sery  at  Clapham.  It  belongs  to  the 
conacea  section,  the  flowers  being  reddish  crimson  in 
colour,  the  tail-like  euds  of  the  segments  veUow  — 
W.  H.  G.  °  J 

Sctxtellaria  Steeli.— We  saw  this  handsome  Epi- 
phyte m  flower  recently  at  Mr.  Bull's.  The  fragrant 
flowers  are  of  largt'  size,  the  sep.ds  and  petals  yellow, 
blotched  with  brown,  the  bold  lip  being  striped  with 
brown  on  a  ground  of  the  same  hue.  The  whip-like 
leafage  gives  the  plant  a  singidar  and  distinct  appear- 
ance.— E. 

Epidendrum  tovarense.— This  plant  is  now 
flowenng  m  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  nursery,  and,  although 
not  long  established,  it  appears  likely  to  prove  a  wel- 
■"■me  addition  to  the  paniculate  section  of  this  genus. 

s  fi(.«(.M-.s  are  pure  white,  with  a  honey-like  fragi-ance, 
borne  on  brandling  racemes.    It  requires  quite 
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SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


The  Lizard  Orchis  (0.  hircina)  which  I  send  is, 
I  think,  a  r.ire  British  species  almost  extinct  on  the 
chalk.— St.  Bkigih. 

*»*  This  British  plant  is  very  rarely  now  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  interesting,  but  not  pretty,  and  the  smell 
is  disagreeable. — Ed. 

Oncidium  nigratum.—This  is  a  most  di.stiuct 
and  intcri'stliig  .^(iL-cics  with  panicles  about  2  feet  long, 
which  hear  small,  well-coloured  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  crispy  white  with  almost  black  blotches, 
and  the  yellow  lip  is  spotted  with  light  cinnamon.  It 
is  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Veitch's. — E. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — This  dLstinct  species 
is  flowering  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  The  spike  attains  a 
length  of  from  12  inches  to  18  inches,  and  bears  a 
number  of  richly-coloured,  fragi*ant  flowers  of  striking 
beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  thickly  spotted 
with  rich  brownish  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  the 
lip  is  rosy  violet,  the  base  of  a  deeper  shade  of  the 
same  hue.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  such  healthy  condi- 
tion as  at  this  nursery. — T.  W. 

Masdevallia  demissa.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
and  free-floweriiig  new  species  recently  introduced  by 


cool  treatment. — W .  H.  G. 

Madeira  Orchid  (Orchis  foliosa).— This  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  growing  in  pots.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  several  excellent  specimens  in  full  bloom 
m  one  of  the  pits  at  Chiswick.  Plenty  of  water  during 
the  gromug  season  and  protection  from  heavy  rains 
and  severe  frosts  are  necessary  to  secure  an  abiindant 
leafage  and  profuse  display  of  the  rich  purple  flowers 
— T.  W. 

Aerides  crassifolium.— This  Burmese  species 
numbers  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Aerides. 
It  is  of  neat,  compact  habit,  and  has  dark  green, 
leathery  leafage,  which  harmonises  well  with  the 
pendent  racemes  of  delicately  fragrant  flowers. 
These  are  very  large  and  pale  amethyst  in  colour ; 
the  lip  highly  developed,  and  forming  a  charac- 
teristic feature.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  flowered  of 
the  genus.  When  cultivated  in  a  basket  and  placed 
near  the  light  it  makes  a  sturdy  growth.  It  is  in 
bloom  now  at  Mr.  Bull's. — C. 

Laelia  purpurata.— Like  Cattleya  Mossiie  and 
C.  Mendeli,  this  varies  considerably  in  depth  of 
colouring,  some  forms  being  richer  than  others,  and 
though  the  varieties  are  many  in  number,  compara- 
tively few  are  of  inferior  quality.  We  saw  a  fine 
variety  recently  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  the  lip  being  of 
a  rich  claret-purple,  and  at  Mr.  Bull's  a  form  called 
versicolor  is  in  bloom.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  we  have  seen ;  the  petals  are  flushed  with 
rosy  purple  of  nearly  as  intense  a  colour  as  the  lip 
— T.  W,  ^' 

Hasdevallias  of  the  Harryana  section  are  well 
grown  and  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hyatt, 
Hethersett,  Streatham,  in  a  very  low  temperature. 
Mr.  Luff  says  "he  finds  them  grow  better  and  flower 
most  profusely  in  rather  small  pots."  This  state- 
ment is  well  borne  out  by  the  numbers  of  flowers 
now  expanded,  the  varieties  varying  much  in  size 
and  intensity  of  colour.  In  the  same  collection  are 
also  flowering  good  forms  of  M.  Veitchi  and  M. 
ignea,  the  latter  now  bearing  its  second  crop  of 
flowers  this  season,  which  is  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  this  species  at  Hethersett. — Vf.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Curtisi.— This  rare  and  beautiful 
Lady's  Slipper  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  HoUoway.  It  appears  to  have  some 
affinity  with  C.  ciliolare,  but  is  very  distinct  from 
that  plant,  or,  indeed,  auy  other  of  this  now 
numerous  genus  of  Orchids.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
the  ground  colour  dull  green,  boldly  tessellated 
with  dark  green  ;  flowers  large  and  handsome;  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  light  green,  bordered  with  white,  and 
veined  with  dull  purple;  petals  are  deflexed,  with 
recurved  tips,  greenish  white,  veined  with  purjile 
and  covered  with  magenta-purple  dots,  the  edges 
densely  fringed  with  short  black  hairs.  It  enjoys 
strong  heat  and  moisture. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleyas. — Various  species  and  varieties  of 
this  genus  are  in  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Laing's 
nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  Mossiie 
being,  however,  on  the  wane.  These  are  being 
succeeded  by  numerous  forms  of  C.  Gaskelliana, 
which  is  a  flne  summer-flowering  form.  The  most 
conspicuous  just  now,  however,  is  C.  gigas.  A  flne 
form  of  it  is  b<aring  flowers  upwards  of  flinches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  large  and  full,  rosy 
lilac,  lip  dark  violet-purple,  the  eye-like  .spots  at  the 
sides  rich  orange-yellow.  The  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies flowering  here  are  not  the  very  robust-growing 
kind,  but,  as  in  plants  noted  last  week,  they  are  by 
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comparisdii  weak ;  yet  they  flower  more  freely  and 
produce  blooms  equally  as  large  and  as  highly 
coloured  as  the  stronger  type. — W.  H.  G. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDEINO. 

CEANOTHUSES. 

These  plants  do  not,  I  think,  receive  the  attention 
that  their  merits  deserve,  as  they  are  easily  grown 
and  their  beautiful  racemes  of  blue  flowers  are 
borne  with  great  freedom.  They  are  nearly  hardy  ; 
in  fact,  against  an  east  wall  at  Chiswick  tliey  have, 
with  a  slight  protection,  withstood  the  severe  win- 
ters we  have  lately  experienced,  and  in  the  summer 
months  they  well  repay  any  little  trouble  that  may 
be  taken  with  them  in  the  winter  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting with  mats,  Fern,  &c.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  prune  them  until  they  grow  too  far  away  from 
the  wall,  in  which  case  they  may  be,  after  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over,  cut  back  close,  when  they  will  again 
break  out  afresh  on  all  sides.  We  prefer,  however, 
to  leave  them  alone,  thinning  out  only  the  small 
and  useless  wood,  thus  enabling  the  stronger  shoots 
to  produce  more  flowers.  In  the  case  of  those  which 
are  planted  out  during  the  summer  months,  we  find 
the  best  plan  is  to  treat  them  like  Fuchsias.  To- 
wards the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  they 
may  be  stood  in  an  open  position  so  as  to  thoroughly 
harden  them.  When  the  time  comes  for  planting 
out,  say  the  first  week  in  May,  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots  and  planted,  taking  care  that  they 
have  a  good  supply  of  water  during  the  summer 
months.  If  attended  to  in  this  way  they  will,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  August  and  September,  give  a 
rich  display  of  flowers,  which  will  continue  in  full 
beauty  until  frost  cuts  them  oft.  On  the  approach 
of  frost  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  cut  hard  back 
and  again  put  into  pots  and  jjlaced  in  a  position 
s  ife  from  frosts.  They  will  not  require  much  water 
during  the  winter  months,  but  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  break  afresh  they  must  have  plenty  of 
moisture.  In  due  course  they  will  be  again  ready 
t  J  take  their  place  in  the  flower  garden.  They  may 
be  treated  in  this  way  year  after  year,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  hard  pruned  both  at  the  roots  and  the 
tops  they  will  not  grow  to  an  ungainly  size. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties,  all 
oE  which  have  originated  on  the  Continent  and  all 
are  hybrids  of  C  azurens  ;  Sceptre  d'Azur,  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  large  leaves  and  long  racemes  of  blue 
flowers ;  Gloire  de  Versailles,  one  of  the  best, 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  a  truly  beautiful 
variety ;  Gloire  de  Vaite,  the  dwartest  and  best 
of  all  the  Ceanothuses,  the  leaves  small  and  the 
blue  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion ;  Azur 
is  similar  to  the  last,  but  more  compact  in  growth, 
the  flowers  bright  blue ;  Le  Celestial,  a  variety  of 
s'rong  growth,  the  racemes  of  bright  blue  flowers 
short  and  borne  freely  ;  and  Blue  Celeste,  a  plant 
of  dwarf  growth,  the  flowers  very  pale  blue.  Slarie 
Limoineand  Le  Geant  are  two  varieties  with  pinkish 
white  flowers,  and  which  look  well  when  planted 
along  with  those  with  blue  flowers.  T.  W. 


Hhododendron  cinnabarinum. — The  class  of 
R  lododendrons  represented  by  this  species  cannot 
b3  compared,  as  far  as  the  showiness  of  their  flowers 
is  concerned,  with  many  other  kinds,  yet  the  wide 
difference  between  their  flowers  and  those  of  most 
other  Rhododendrons  makes  them  worthy  of  note. 
The  flowers  in  the  largest  form  are  bell-shaped,  about 
2  inches  long,  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  rather 
flick  waxy  texture,  and  borne  in  terminal  clusters. 
T  leir  colour  is  orange-red,  generally  somewhat 
paler  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals.  The  indi- 
vidual blooms  greatly  resemble  those  of  that  pretty 
Australian  genus  of  plants,  the  Blandtordias;  in- 
deed, on  one  of  these  Ilhododendrons  the  name  of 
bl-indfordiieflorum  has  been  bestowed,  but  as 
usually  met  with  it  seems  to  differ  little,  if  at  all, 
from  cinnabarinum.  These  Rhododendrons  will  sur- 
vive most  winters  around  London,  but  they  usually 
flower  best  when  treated  as  greenhouse  plants,  and 
planted  out  in  a  peaty  border.  Another  of  this  class 


is  R.  retusum,  with  small  dark  green  Myrtle-hke 
foliage,  which  when  young  is  prettily  tinged  with 
red.  The  small  tubular-shaped  flowers  are  borne 
in  clusters,  and  their  colour,  a  sort  of  glowing 
orange-red,  renders  them  very  conspicuous.  Both 
in  shape,  size,  and  tint,  the  blooms  of  this  remind 
one  of  the  scarce  Fuchsia  triphylla.  This  last- 
named  Rhododendron  (R.  retusum)  is  by  no  means 
new,  vet  it  is  a  very  uncommon  kind.  Between 
this'and  R.  javanicuin,  Messrs.  Rollisson  raised  R. 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  more  recently  R.^  Daviesi 
has  been  obtained  from  the  same  cross. — T. 

The  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomis  fniticosa).— 
Though  classed  as  a  shrub,  this  is  by  no  means  of  so 
woody  a  texture  as  most  of  them,  yet  it  forms 
rather  a  conspicuous  feature,  owing  to  its  being 
distinct  from  any  other  shrub  and  the  blossoms 
being  showy.  The  rugose  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar 
hoary  character,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  whorls  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are  of  a 
distinct  bronzv  vellow  colour.  The  Jerusalem  Sage 
will  flourish  where  the  soil  is  dry  ;  indeed,  in  such 
spots  it  forms  a  more  lasting  shrub  than  in  a  free  and 
moist  position,  where  it  at  first  grows  rapidly, 
but  after  a  few  years  commences  to  decay.  The 
Jerusalem  Sage  is  also  noteworthy  from  its  being 
one  of  the  verv  few  plants  belonging  to  the  Order 
Labiata:  that  can  be  by  any  means  classed  as  hardy 
shrubs. — T. 

Eccentric  Laburnums.— This  is  a  correct  de- 
signation to  apply  to  some  Laburnums  in  Mr.  C. 
Noble's  nursery  at  Sunningdale.  As  is  usual  the 
liale  purple  Cytisus  purpureas  was  grafted  on  to 
the  stems  of  the  common  Cytisus  Laburnum. 
Since  then  they  have  grown  into  good  and  vigorous 
young  trees,  aiid  on  some  of  the  branches  can  be 
seen  the  tufted  growth  of  C.  Adami  looking  like  a 
parasite  feeding  on  the  lite  blood  of  a  different 
organism.  But  there  is  something  more  :  from  out 
of  C.  purpureus  have  also  grown  shoots  of  the 
common  Laburnum  bearing  its  long  yellow  racemes, 
and  so  the  flowers  of  three  distinct  species  can  be 
seen  on  the  trees  at  one  time.  The  curious  fact  that 
by  grafting  C.  purpureus  on  to  C.  Laburnum,  C. 
Adami  is  produced,  is  now  an  old  talt;  but  there  are 
no  doubt  many  readers  of  TiiE  Gardes  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  curious  circumstance,  and 
might  desire  to  see  it  for  themselves.  The  late 
Mr.  C.  Darwin  alludes  to  the  production  of  C.  Adami 
in  his  "  Origin  of  Species." — R.  D. 

Trees  grown  as  bushes.— There  is  nothing 
liner  for  a  small  lawn  or  for  groups  on  a  large  lawn. 
Among  the  best  for  this  purpose  are  the  Lindens, 
especiallv  our  common  Basswood;  the  Catalpas, 
Tulip  tree.  Beeches  and  Birches;  and  among  fruit 
trees  the  Cherries.  I  have  on  my  lawns  many 
specimens  of  Catalpa  that  are  invaluable.  They  do 
not  exceed  10  feet  in  height  and  are  in  some  cases 
as  many  feet  through,  and'are  covered  not  only  with 
rich  foliage,  but  in  the  season  with  flowers.  Most 
of  the  Magnolias  do  better  cut  in  this  form.  The 
Linden  furnishes  much  larger  leaves,  and  will 
blossom  freely  when  old.  I  have  cut  them  down 
when  a  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two 
vears  secured  superb  shrubs.  From  E.  Y.  Teas,  at 
Dunreith,  I  received  some  golden-leaved  and  purple- 
leaved  Catalpas  of  his  own  cross-breeding.  These 
are  beautiful  during  the  summer  grown  as  shrubs. 
There  are  many  people  who  long  to  grow  trees,  but 
have  no  room  for  large  subjects.  Let  them  grow 
any  old  favourite  as  a  bush,  and  they  will  enjoy  it. 
— Rev.  E.  p.  Powell,  in  Gardeners  Monthly. 

The  purple-leaved  Barberry. — In  a  recent 
number  a  correspondent,  "  T.."  calls  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  above  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
for  forming  purple  masses  in  the  spring.  He  also 
says  truly  that  the  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
the  more  dense  and  brilliant  the  colouring.  To 
prevent  disappointment  with  this  charming  plant.  I 
would  add  that  the  poorer  the  soil  and  drier  the 
site  the  deeper  the  purple  of  the  leaves.  So  much, 
in  fact,  is  this  variety  dependent  on  site  or  soil, 
that  it  will  lose  most  of  its  purple  colouring  by 
being  planted  in  rich  soil  in  a  shady  place.  "  T." 
names  a  companion  plant  to  set  off  the  purjDle- 
leaved  Barberry  to  greater  advantage,  viz.,  the 
golden-leaved  Spirsea  opulifolia.    This  is  good,  as 


is  the  less  common  golden-leaved  Syringa,  which 
matches  the  Barberry  better  in  height.  More  efEec- 
tive,  however,  than  either  for  contrast  is  the  Silver 
Maple  (Acer  Negundo  variegata).  The  latter  also 
forms  grand  masses  contrasted  with  the  purple 
Filbert  and  the  broad  and  darkest-leaved  variety 
of  the  purple  Beech.  The  latter  is  a  most  accom- 
modating plant,  and  may  with  a  little  attention 
be  cut  and  kept  down  to  any  height  in  the 
shrubbery  desired.  When  this  fact  is  more  gener- 
ally recognised  by  landscape  gardeners,  the  purple 
Beech  is  likely  to  be  more  largely  employed 
as  a  background  for  Laburnums, white  Lilacs,  light 
or  silver  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  while  for  telling  masses 
of  purple  in  the  fore  or  middle  rank  of  shrubberies 
there  are  few  plants  equal  to  purple  Filberts  in 
the  spring  or  summer  months. — HoETUS. 

The  Cockspur  Thorn. — Among  the  Thorns 
now  in  lilonni,  that  known  as  the  Cockspur  Thorn 
(Crat;egus  Crus-galli)  is  the  finest,  and  even  if  it 
flowered  with  the  Hawthorn  it  would  be  conspicuous, 
as  its  broad  shining  foliage  of  a  bright,  cheerful 
green  makes  it  so  different  from  other  Thorns.  The 
Sowers  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Haw- 
thorn, but  they  have  a  more  elegant  appearance  on 
the  tree,  and  decidedly  possess  a  more  agreeable 
fragrance.  Though  not  an  uncommon  tree,  the 
Cockspur  Thorn  is  not  one  of  the  stock-in-trade  trees 
of  the  ordinary  planter,  and  therefore  large  speci- 
mens of  it  are  not  frequently  met  with.  Consider- 
ing the  beauty  of  this  Thorn  in  autumn,  too,  when 
its  leaves  die  off  a  brilliant  colour,  it  is  not  one 
deserving  neglect.  There  are  several  distinct  va- 
rieties of  it  that  are  very  valuable  in  ornamental 
planting. — W.  G. 

The  Californian  Azalea.  —  The  charming 
Azalea  occidentalis  perhaps  receives  more  attention 
and  is  more  admired  than  the  numberless  varieties 
of  hardy  Azaleas  that  flower  in  the  American  shrub 
groundat  Kew.  When  all  the  others  are  out  of  flower, 
or  on  the  wane,  this  Californian  form  stands  out 
in  full  beauty,  evei7  bush  of  it  being  crowded 
with  clusters  of  white  and  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers,  the  contrast  of  which  with  the  fresh  and 
green  foliage  is  most  striking.  A  large  bush  of  A. 
occidentalis  is  now  in  full  bloom,  attracting  the 
attention  of  every  visitor  who  comes  to  see  the 
fading  beauty  only  of  the  bright-coloured  Azaleas. 
This  Californian  Azalea  possesses  a  value  which  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of 
producing  a  new  race  of  hardy  Azaleas,  which  may 
prolong  the  too  fleeting  beauty  of  the  earlier  flower- 
ing sorts.  Already,  we  believe,  the  hybridist  has 
been  at  work  upon  it,  but  there  seems  at  present  to 
be  no  race  of  hybrids  that  combine  the  high  colours 
of  the  early  kinds  and  the  late  flowering  of  A.  occi- 
dentalis.— W.  G. 

The  Tamarisk  in  bloom. — This  is  a  common 
object  by  the  seaside,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  inland, 
though  it  will  thrive  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  The 
Tamarisk  is  frequently  seen  clipped  and  trimmed  in 
to  form  hedges  or  screens,  but  when  allowed  to 
assume  its  natural  character  it  forms  a  handsome 
specimen,  of  a  very  graceful  habit,  and  just  now  an 
additional  charm  is  furnished  by  the  profusion  of  its 
pretty  pink  blossoms.  These  flowers  are  borne  in 
small  crowded  spikes,  and  are  thickly  arranged  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  long,  wand-like  shoots,  and 
at  a  very  little  distance  it  is  diflicult  to  tell  the 
flowers  from  the  leaves  except  in  colour.  The 
Tamarisk  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not 
too  dry — indeed,  it  is  a  very  pleasing  object  when  in 
close  proximity  to  water,  though  a  very  moist  spot 
is  not  essential  to  its  well-doing,  the  only  conditions 
to  be  observed  in  this  respect  being  that  it  does 
not  get  parched  up.  Another  commendable  point 
about  this  Tamarisk  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  readily 
propagated,  for  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  put 
in  small  cuttings,  as  good  sized  branches  will  root 
if  stuck  in  the  ground. — T. 

The  Nine  Bark,  as  Spiraea  opulifolia  is  called 
in  North  America,  is  an  invaluable  hardy  shrub,  and 
one  that  everybody  should  plant  who  seeks  only  the 
best  among  the  numberless  shrubs  to  be  found 
enumerated  in  nursery  catalogues.  It  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  a   first-rate  hardy  shrub.     It   is 
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thoroughly  hardy,  grows  anywhere,  and  where  it 
thrives  best  makes  a  large  handsome  bush  6  feet  or 
more  high  and  twice  as  much  through,  and  with  its 
long  slender  shoots  feathering  the  ground  on  all 
sides.  For  the  past  fortnight  it  has  been  in  full 
bloom,  every  luxuriant  bush  being  covered  with 
myriads  of  small  white  flower  clusters,  which,  being 
borne  on  slender  twigs,  are  charming  material  for 
flower  vases.  It  is  useless  to  put  this  Spiraja  in  a 
dry,  hungry  soil  and  expect  it  to  thrive.  What  it 
likes  is  partial  shade,  such  as  that  afforded  by  a 
thinly  planted  shrubbery  and  a  good  and  moist  soil. 
Under  such  conditions  it  will  grow  rapidly,  and  will 
rival  in  effect  such  familiar  old  shrubs  as  the 
Guelder  Rose  and  Mock  Orange.  The  golden-leaved 
variety  of  the  Nine  Bark  is  even  more  valuable 
than  the  original,  for  it  excels  all  other  golden- 
leaved  deciduous  shrubs,  keeping  its  bright  sheen 
of  golden  leafage  throughout  the  year,  and  is 
especially  bright  when  first  unfolded  in  May.  By 
planting  this  golden  Spiraea  and  the  claret-leaved 
Prunus  Pissardi  together  a  fine  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced.—W.  G. 

Erica  cinerea. — This  bright  little  Heath  is 
again  in  full  bloom,  brightening  many  a  rock 
garden  with   myriads   of   tiny   flowers   of   a  vivid 


little  attention  is  paid  to  its  blossoms,  which  are 
just  now  at  their  best.  A  specimen  of  it  here  is 
now  quite  a  mass  of  white  flowers,  arranged  in  large, 
closely  packed  heads,  and  though  individually 
small,  yet  from  their  numbers  they  make  a  fine 
display.  As  the  blooming  season  of  this  Thorn 
occurs,  too,  when  many  of  the  others  are  on 
the  wane,  it  is  thus  rendered  additionally  valuable. 
So  profusely  are  the  flowers  produced,  that  I  have 
seen  small  jjlants  not  more  than  a  foot  high  quite  a 
mass  of  white,  but  they  had  been  struck  from  cut- 
tings, and,  therefore,  flowered  more  freely  in  a 
young  state  than  seedlings  would  have  done. — 
H.  P. 


LILY  OF    THE  VALLEY  TREE. 

(ANDROMEDA   FLOKIBUNDA.) 

One  of  the  best  of  dwarf  slirubs,  looking  neat 
and  well  furnished  tliroughout  the  year.  The 
flower-buds  are  formed  and  considerably  de- 
veloped in  the  late  autumn,  so  that  the  little 
shrub  looks  throughout  the  winter  as  if  about 
to  burst  into  llower ;  the  flowers  expand  towards 
the  end  of  March,  and  remain  in  beauty  through- 


Tlie  Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree  (Andromeda  floribunda).     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photogiuph. 


magenta.  This  is  the  colour  of  the  common  sort, 
but  there  are  others  that  are  darker  and  lighter, 
and  some  very  much  richer  in  tint.  For  instance, 
one  sort  called  coccinea  is  of  a  glowing  ci'imson- 
red,  and  is  the  finest  coloured  of  all  hardy  Heaths. 
Another  called  superba  in  nurseries  is  likewise 
brighter  than  the  type,  while  a  third,  called  pallida, 
is  of  a  pale  purple,  and  atropurpurea  of  a  deep 
purple.  All  these,  if  planted  in  prominent  parts  of 
a  boldly  planted  rock  garden,  would  make  a  bright 
show  at  this  season  for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  The 
proper  place  to  plant  this  and  other  Heaths  is  on  a 
flat,  exposed  ledge  where  there  is  plenty  of  soil — if 
peaty  so  much  the  better — or  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  but  always  in  spots  open  to  rain  and  sun. 
The  smaller  growing  Heaths  are  often  left  out  of 
lists  of  plants  for  the  rock  garden,  though  they  are 
very  suitable  for  it,  and  what  plant  gives  a 
brighter  effect  in  winter  than  Erica  carnea?  Though 
heatheries  and  American  plant  gardens  are  not 
made  now-a-days  a  distinctive  feature  in  gardens, 
the  hardy  Heaths  should  not  be  neglected. — W.  G. 

The  Pyracantha  in  bloom. — The  great  pro- 
fusion of  brightly  coloured  berries  borne  by  this 
Thorn  serves  to  render  it  a  conspicuous  object 
during  the  winter  months,  and  though  its  promi- 
nent features  at  that  season  are  fully  recognised, 


out  April.  It  is  an  excellent  shrub  for  a  rock 
garden.  The  single  sprays  are  valuable  for 
cutting,  lasting  long  in  water  and  looking  well 
alone,  or  with  almost  any  flower.  J. 


Golden-leaved  Acacia. — Among  trees  remark- 
able for  the  yellow  hue  of  their  foliage  at  this  season 
the  golden-leaved  variety  of  the  common  False 
Acacia  is  one  of  the  best,  for  it  is  free  and  vigorous 
in  growth  and  retains  the  colour  of  its  leaves  well. 
Unlike  many  plants,  the  leaves  of  this  do  not  become 
green  as  the  season  advances,  neither  are  they  burnt 
up  by  the  sun.  Notwithstanding  that  the  list  of 
golden-leaved  trees  is  somewhat  extensive,  many  of 
them  for  some  reason  or  other  are  not  so  valuable 
as  this  Acacia.  In  passing,  mention  may  well 
be  made  of  the  great  freedom  with  which  these 
Acacias  are  blooming  this  season,  and  as  they  bloom 
after  the  bulk  of  flowering  trees  are  past  their  best, 
they  are  additionally  welcome. — T. 

Magnolia  tripetala.— Several  of  the  Magnolias 
have  very  large  and  handsome  foliage,  but  that 
with  the  largest  leaves  of  all  (M.  macrophylla)  is 
very  particular  in  its  requirements,  and  is  seldom 
seen  doing  well.  M.  tripetala,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  a  very  vigorous  constitution,  and  should  be 


made  a  note  of  where  large-leaved  trees  are  needed. 
It  forms  a  free-growing  tree  of  a  somewhat  open 
habit,  the  branches  being  furnished  principally  to- 
wards  their  extremities  with   magnificent  foliage, 
which  imparts  to  a  large  specimen  a  grand  and  im- 
posing appearance.     The  flowers,  which  are  large  . 
and  of  a  whitish  tint,  are  now  very  conspicuous  by         I 
reason  of   their  being  borne   on  the   tips   of  the         i 
shoots  and  surrounded  by  a  ray-like  whorl  of  the 
massive  foliage.   This  Magnolia  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  is  also  known  as  M.  umbrella. — T. 


GARDEN  IVIES. 


To  say  the  Ivy  is  a  neglected  plant  may  to  many 
appear  incorrect,  but  those  well  versed  in  gardening 
hold  a  different  opinion.  There  are  perhaps  few 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  plant,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  grown  in  greater 
variety,  and  in  a  way  to  develop  its  true  character. 
We  have  plenty  of  Ivies,  but  the  selection  is  re- 
stricted to  one  or  two  kinds,  and  though  we  may 
occasionally  find  in  some  old-fashioned  garden  a 
wall  or  knoll  clothed  with  luxuriant  and  glossy 
growth,  yet  it  is  the  rule  to  place  the  plants  under 
conditions  least  of  all  favourable  to  proper  develop- 
ment. There  is,  unfortunately  for  the  Ivy,  an  idea 
that  it  will  live  and  thrive  anywhere,  but,  though 
certainly  hard  to  kill,  it  has  its  peculiarities,  and 
these  must  be  studied  to  ensure  success.  In  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick 
a  collection  is  grown,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  great  variety  in  the  form  of  the  leafage  and  the 
habit  of  the  various  kinds.  It  is  time  a  thorough 
trial  was  made  of  Ivies,  as  the  nomenclature  is  at 
present  almost  hopelessly  confused,  and  nothing 
but  a  careful  revision  and  comparison  will  set 
matters  on  a  proper  footing.  As  regards  this  im- 
portant point  we  have  at  present  nothing  more  to 
say,  as  it  is  a  subject  that  requires  delicate  handling, 
but  we  hope  that  something  will  be  done  at  Chiswick 
to  bring  about  order.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
Ivy  will  not  grow  anywhere,  and  from  experience 
it  has  been  found  that  there  are  certain  positions 
fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  On  a  hot 
wall,  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  Ivy 
never  displays  its  splendid  capabilities,  and,  again, 
in  a  starving  dry  soil  it  is  equally  unhappy.  It 
is  through  being  planted  in  such  positions  as 
these  that  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  earned  the  undesirable  character  of 
being  slow  in  growth,  straggling,  and  displaying 
more  bare  stems  than  leaves.  To  ensure  a  leafy, 
luxuriant  growth,  it  is  essential  to  provide  a  mode- 
rately shady  position  and  moist,  substantial  soil; 
also,  if  possible,  give  the  tender  variegated  varieties 
a  corner  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  cutting  east  winds.  We  have  seen  the  com- 
mon Ivy  of  the  hedgerow  almost  shrivelled  up 
through  this  cause,  but  with  genial  weather  the 
plants  have  generally  quickly  recovered.  When 
treated  as  advised,  it  is  surprising  what  rapid 
growth  the  different  varieties  make,  and  the  colours 
of  the  variegated  kinds  are  brighter  by  reason  of 
the  vigorous  health  of  the  plants.  A  collection  of 
Ivies  costs  a  comparatively  small  sum,  and  it  will 
be  always  a  source  of  interest,  as  the  several  forms 
differ  widely  in  character.  It  is  unnecessai^y  to 
enter  into  detail  respecting  the  cultivation,  propa- 
gation, &c.,  except  that  we  may  mention  with  ad- 
vantage that  cuttings  of  the  delicate  variegated 
sorts  should  be  struck  in  pots  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  as  if  dibbled  in  a  border  out  of  doors  many 
of  them  fail  to  root.  The  collection  at  Chiswick 
was  planted  about  twelve  months  ago,  and  it  is 
astonishing  the  progress  some  of  the  varieties  have 
made,  especially  where  the  plants  are  situated  in 
shady,  moist  positions,  as  we  mentioned  was  in 
accordance  with  their  requirements.  We  have 
selected  a  few,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
best:  Emeritus  grandis,  an  excellent  green-leaved 
variety,  neat  habit  and  foliage,  and  a  quick  grower. 
Emerald  Gem  is  king  of  the  green-leaved  section, 
the  growth  dense,  and  the  habit  remarkably  robust. 
It  grows  rapidly,  and  soon  covers  a  comparatively 
large  space;  one  of  the  best  for  the  garden  we 
know.  Lobata  major  is  another  variety  of  this 
class,  neat  in  habit,  the  leaves  dark  green  with- 
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white  nerves.  Minor  is  a  pleasing  neat-growing 
Ivy,  not  very  robust,  but  clings  close  to  the  wall. 
To  those  forming  a  collection  it  is  invaluable  for  its 
distinctness.  Palmata  aurea  is  a  varietv  that  re- 
quires the  association  of  green-coloured  foliage  to 
bring  out  the  bright  yellow  of  its  leaves,  which  are 
palmate  and  of  moderate  size.  Angularis  aurea  is 
a  dense  grower,  the  majority  of  the  shallow-lobed 
leaves  coloured  with  yellow;  it  is  a  useful  variety. 
Succinata  is  distinct,  and  its  leaves  are  all  pure 
yellow,  but  it  lacks  robustness,  though  it  might  be 
highly  prized  by  an  Ivy  fancier.  Spectabilis  aurea 
makes  a  free  growth  when  suitably  placed;  but, 
like  most  of  the  variegated  kinds,  it  will  not  thrive 
everywhere.  Elegantissima  marginata  rubra  is  a 
neatj  pretty  Ivy,  but  will  not  do  in  hot  exposed 
spots ;  its  leaves  are  green  margined  with  silvery 
white.  Why  it  is  called  rubra  is  not  apparent,  as 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  red  on  the  leafage,  but  per- 
haps this  colour  may  be  developed  later  on.  E.  m. 
grandis  is  of  spreading  habit,  the  leaves  medium- 
sized  and  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  last  mentioned. 
The  type  is  a  beautiful  variety  when  properly 
treated,  the  leaves  almost  triangular,  small,  and 
broadly  margined  with  creamy  white.  Himalaica 
makes  a  free,  picturesque  growth,  and  clings  close 
to  the  wall ;  the  leaves  are  small,  ovate,  green,  with 
dull  white  nerves  ;  a  useful  kind.  Caenwoodiana  is 
distinct,  and  a  thoroughly  serviceable  Ivy  for  a 
prominent  position  ;  it  is  neat,  fairly  vigorous,  and 
has  pleasing  green  leafage,  the  middle  finger-like 
lobe  giving  it  a  characteristic  appearance.  Sagitti- 
folia  is  a  good  garden  Ivy,  though  its  name  is  mis- 
leading, as  the  long,  green,  small-lobed  leaves  are 
more  hastate  than  sagittate.  Rhomboidea  ovata  we 
have  seen  do  well  in  some  places,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  the  best,  the  growth  being  too  stilf  and  formal ; 
the  leaves  are  ovate,  leathery,  and  deep  green.  Den- 
tata,  as  labelled  at  Chiswick,  presents  a  contrast  to 
any  that  we  have  mentioned.  It  needs  plenty  of 
space  to  develop  its  abundance  of  large  cordate 
leaves,  which  change  from  yellowish  to  deep  green. 
It  would  do  to  plant  against  a  wall  that  requires 
covering,  but  not  for  a  prominent  position,  as  it  is 
not  sufficiently  refined  in  appearance.  Poetica  is  a 
useful  Ivy  for  a  shady  wall ;  so  also  is  contracta. 
The  variegated  variety  of  the  Irish  Ivy  and  Ea;g- 
neriana  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  mention, 
as  they  are  among  the  commonest.  Such  vigorous 
growers  as  these  are  more  suited  for  covering  fences 
than  the  small-leaved  I\-ies,  which  may  be  used  for 
clothing  tree  stumps,  rockeries,  and  rustic  arbours 
with  the  best  results.  E.  C. 


Privet,  but  less  powerful.  It  is  apparently  quite 
liardy,  and  if  it  can  be  grown  in  any  position  or  soil 
as  other  Lilacs  its  value  is  increased. — AV.  G. 


The  Tamarisks  are  among  the  flowering  shrubs 
of  the  week,  and  they  have  an  extremely  pretty 
effect  with  their  long,  wand-like  shoots  clothed  with 
feathery  foliage  and  plumes  of  pale  pink  bloom. 
Though  usually  planted  most  plentifully  in  seaside 
districts,  they  grow  and  flower  luxuriantly  in  inland 
gardens,  and  are  capital  shrubs  for  planring  in  dry, 
poor  spots  where  stronger  growing  shrubs  would 
fail.  They  are  so  much  unlike  other  hardy  shrubs, 
that  for  the  sake  of  variety  they  deserve  attention. 
There  are  several  kinds,  but  the  most  readily  ob- 
tainable in  nurseries  is  Tamarix  gallica.  On  the 
light  soil  at  Kew  all  the  Tamarisks  thrive  perfectly, 
and  a  dry  bank  in  the  arboretum  is  beautifully 
clothed  with  them,  seme  being  now  in  full  bloom.— 

^x.  G. 

Japanese  Lilac  (Syringa  japonioa).— Some  cut 
blooms  of  this  new  hardy  shrub  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  showed 
admirably  what  a  valuable  introduction  it  is.  There 
is  a  family  likeness  among  all  the  other  species  of 
Syrino-a,  but  this  one  is  so  different  from  the  rest 
and  so  much  resembles  some  of  the  Privets  (Ligus- 
trum),  that  it  was  and  stiU  is  known  as  Ligustrum 
amure'nse.  Since,  however,  the  nature  of  its  fruit 
has  become  known  to  botanists,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
true  species  of  Syringa.  In  foliage  it  strongly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Himalayan  Lilac  (S.  Emodi), 
being  quite  as  large  and  of  similar  colour.  The 
myriads  of  tiny  creamy  white  flowers  are  borne  in 
panicled  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  At  first 
they  are  quite  white,  but  afterwards  turn  creamy. 
The  perfume  of  the  flowers  is  similar  to  that  of  the 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Hakdt  June  flowers.  Orchids,  and  various  other 
miscellaneous  plants  made  the  meeting  on  Tues- 
day last  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has 
been  held  this  year.  It  was  larger  and  displayed 
greater  variety  than  the  previous  one,  the  exhibits 
comprising  a  number  of  very  rare  subjects,  a  few, 
notably  the  magnificent  specimen  Cattleya  gigas, 
from  Mr.  G.  Nevile  Wyatt,  Cheltenham,  evincing 
high  cultural  skill. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  f  oUows ; — 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — This  is  now  fairly 
well  known,  and  will  quickly  become  a  popular 
garden  plant  by  reason  of  its  bright  appearance. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  the  habit  very  compact,  and  the 
effective  reddish  scarlet  flowers  produced  freely  in 
neat  spikes.  It  comes  from  Mexico,  and  is  well 
adapted  either  for  the  border  or  rockery.  Shown  by 
Mr.  T.  S.Ware,  Tottenham. 

Rose  Cleopatra. — A  fine  addition  to  the  pedi- 
gree Tea  Roses.  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton, 
showed  several  flowers  of  large  size,  beautiful  form, 
and  delicate  fragrance;  the  petals  are  exquisitely 
arranged  and  both  broad  and  firm,  the  colour  being 
of  a  delicate  tint  of  salmon-pink,  deepening  towards 
the  centre  of  the  flower ;  the  petals  are  also  edged 
with  the  same  hue. 

Rose  Lady  Alice. — A  sport  from  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  and  of  similar  size  and  form,  but 
different  in  colour,  being  almost  white,  with  a  pinky 
centre.  If  it  keeps  its  character  it  will  prove  an 
acquisition.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
of  Cheshunt. 

Sykinga  japonica.— a  beautiful  free-flowering 
shrub,  reminding  one  of  the  Ligustrum  or  Privet. 
It  bears  a  profusion  of  large,  dense  clusters  of 
creamy  white  flowers,  which  have  a  foam-like  appear- 
ance and  powerful  fragrance.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Gaillabdia  Vivian  Gret.— A  bold  variety,  with 
large  flowers,  having  broad,  bright  yellow  ray  florets 
and  centre.  It  will  make  a  useful  garden  plant  by 
reason  of  its  effective  colouring.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset. 

P^ONY  Glory  of  Somerset. — This  is  a  very 
large-flowered  variety,  but  is  neither  coarse  nor 
gaudy.  The  colour  is  of  a  telling  shade  of  pink 
and  the  form  is  good.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kel- 
way. 

Delphiniums  Britannia  and  Chamont.— 
Two  fine  varieties.  The  former  bears  a  long,  some- 
what loose,  symmetrical  spike  of  double  flowers,  the 
outside  petals  bright  purple,  the  inside  creamy 
white.  The  last-mentioned  has  a  dense  spike,  fully 
IS  inches  long,  of  bright  metallic-blue  and  reddish 
bronze  flowers.     From  Messrs.  Kelway. 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  semi 
duplex. — Flowers  pure  white,  slightly  double,  and 
pretty.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son, 
Chelmsford. 

Cypripedium  supeeciliare.  —  A  well-grown 
plant  of  this  was  shown  bearing  six  flowers.  It  re- 
minds one  of  C.  superbiens,  the  foliage  being  hand 
some,  broad,  and  distinctly  tesselated.  The  flowers 
are  of  bold  form,  the  lip  reddish  brown,  and  the 
petals  dull  coloured,  with  conspicuous  deep  crimson 
warts  at  the  margin  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with 
green  and  crimson  veins.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dorking. 

Cattleya  labiata  leucoph.ea. — A  very  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  variety.  The  flower  is  of 
medium  size,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  very  pale 
rose,  approaching  to  white;  the  lip  is  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  lilac,  the  base  being  white  and  the  throat 
striped  with  vellow;  the  edge  delicately  crimped. 
Shown  by  Mr.'F.  G.  Tautz,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Aebides  expANSUM  Leoni.e. — An  attractive  and 


rare  variety,  bearing  a  similarity  both  to  A.  falcatum 
and  A.  Houlettianum.  A  plant  was  shown  having 
a  pendent  spike  of  brightly  coloured  flowers,  which 
are  not  set  so  closely  as  in  many  of  the  Aerides. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tinged  and  tipped 
with  rosy  red ;  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  well 
developed  and  suffused  and  spotted  with  rose-crim- 
son; the  lateral  lobes  being  pure  white  with  spots 
or  stripes  of  the  same  bright  hue.  It  is  a  variety 
that  should  be  in  every  choice  collection.  Shown 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz. 

Orchids  formed  the  most  interesting  feature- 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  exhibited  a  fine  collection,  containing  many 
varieties,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants  showed  care- 
ful cultivation.  Among  the  most  important  were 
Bolbophyllum  barbigerum,  a  botanical  curiosity, 
the  finely  hinged  lip  having  a  prominent  brush  of 
reddish  lirown  hairs,  which  cause  it  to  oscillate  at 
the  slightest  movement;  Cattleya  gigas  .Sanderi- 
ana,  a  splendid  variety;  the  lip  fully  3  inches 
across,  and  of  an  intense  crimson-purple;  the  whole 
flower  is  richly  coloured.  A  good  specimen  of  Phalaj- 
nopsis  Marie  was  exhibited ;  this  is  allied  to  P.  suma- 
trana;  the  flowers  being  borne  in  a  pendent  raceme, 
with  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  transversely  barred 
with  rich  brown ;  the  lip  is  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
magenta,  the  margin  white.  Aerides  Godefroy»  is 
a  fine  form;  the  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  and  pro- 
duced inapendent  raceme ;  the  lip  is  rosy  pink  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  spotted  with  the  same  hue.  The 
rare  Galeandra  nivalis  was  also  shown.  This  has 
reflexed  deep  brown  sepals  and  petals  and  a  broad 
lip,  white  flushed  with  dull  violet.  Lycaste  Deppei 
punctatissima,  a  beautifully  spotted  variety,  was  in 
the  collection,  also  a  white  -  flowered  unnamed 
species  of  Aerides,  the  flowers  pure  waxy  white. 
Cypripedium  caudatum  was  represented  by  a  sturdy 
plant  bearing  several  well-coloured  flowers.  We 
frequently  find  this  grown  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  but  this  specimen  had  been  grown  with  the 
Odontoglossums,  and  its  healthy  condition  showed 
that  the  treatment  suited  its  requirements.  Cypri- 
pedium Curtisi  is  a  fine  Lady's  Slipper,  the  lip 
large,  dull  brownish  purple  ;  the  petals  are  spotted 
and  flushed  with  crimson,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
veined  and  suffused  with  green,  the  margin  white. 
Cattleya  SchiUeriana  was  exhibited  in  fine  condi- 
tion ;  this  is  peculiarly  rich  in  colouring,  the  deep 
brownish  sepals  and  petals  contrasting  effectively 
with  the  brightly  coloured  lip,  which  is  shaded  and 
striped  with  deep  crimson-pink. 

The  Cattleya  gigas  from  Mr.  Simcoe,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  Nevile  Wyatt,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham,  was 
a  model  specimen,  the  leafage  robust,  and  the  plant 
carrying  on  four  sturdy  spikes  upwards  of  twenty- 
six  well-coloured  and  boldly-formed  flowers ;  the 
lip  measures  about  3  inches  across  and  is  of  a 
bright  purplish  crimson,  with  two  eye-like  blotches 
at  the  base.     A  bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

From  Mr.  A.  J.  HoUington,  Enfield,  came  Odonto- 
glossum  vexiUarium  Hollingtoni,  and  a  variety  of 
this  Orchid  named  Pagei  was  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Page  and  Son,  Teddington.  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Studley  House,  Shepherd's  Bush,  exhibited  the 
beautiful  Phalienopsis  Marie,  also  Odontoglossum 
vexiUarium  striatum,  a  weU-flowered  variety,  the 
base  of  the  lip  of  a  rich  crimson  with  radiating 
stripes.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Eidout,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  for  Odontoglossum 
vexiUarium  Regina,  the  specimen  bearing  two 
racemes,  the  lip  being  large,  pink,  and  striped  with 
rich  crimson  at  the  base.  Mr.  D.  East,  gardener  to 
Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  Sheen,  showed  Dendro- 
bium  polyphlebium,  and  also  a  variety  of  O. 
AlexandriB,  with  large  white  flowers ;  the  crest  deep 
yellow. 

Hardy  flowers  made  a  fine  display  of  colour. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  large  group, 
comprising  many  interesting  plants.  The  most 
noticeable  were  :  Delphinium  Hericart  de  Thury,  a 
bright  bluish  purple  variety ;  Arum  cruentum — this 
is  remarkable  for  the  immense  size  of  the  spathe, 
which  is  reddish  and  coated  with  hairs  ;  Campanula 
grandis  major,  a  deep  violet-purple  variety,  the 
flowers  large  and  produced  in  dense  spikes ;  Inula 
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glandulosa,  a  line  variety,  the  flower-hearis  measur- 
ing fully  5  inches,  and  of  a  rich  orange  colour ;  Heli- 
anthus  occidentalis,  an  early-flowering  and  dwarf- 
growing  perennial  Sunflower;  Lilium  pomponium, 
recently  reintroduced  from  the  Southern  Alps,  the 
foliage  narrow,  and  the  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
colour ;  and  the  white  form  of  the  common  Mar- 
tagon  Lily.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  staged  a  group,  com- 
prising Pajonies  and  other  flowers  in  season.  A 
silver  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sou,  Somerset,  were  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  a 
collection  of  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  Piconies,  and 
Iris.  Amongst  the  former,  Apollon,  deep  blue,  and 
Cherub,  light  metallic  ^blue  and  pink,  were  con- 
spicuous. Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
received  a  like  award  for  their  group  of  hardy 
flowers. 

The  Poppies  raised  and  shown  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  displayed  an  in- 
teresting range  of  colouring,  comprising  delicate 
pinks,  pure  whites,  and  rich  scarlets.  All  were  va- 
rieties of  the  common  English  field  Poppy.  Mr.  T. 
Laxton,  Bedford,  showed  a  new  Sweet  Pea,  named 
Invincible  Blue,  the  colour  being  a  fine  blue.  Car- 
nations were  sent  by  Mr.  II.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane, 
Edmonton,  the  whole  of  the  plants  well  flowered. 
The  varieties  included  Miss  Joliffe,  one  of  the  best ; 
Dr.  Raymond,  similar  in  colour  and  fragrance  to  the 
old  crimson  Clove ;  and  Belle  Halliday,  light  yel- 
low. Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  contri- 
buted Picotee  Almira,  a  yellow  ground  of  good  form, 
the  petals  coloured  here  and  there  with  light  red  ; 
and  P.  Agnes  Chambers,  also  a  yellow  ground,  the 
flower  full,  lightly  edged  with  pale  terra-cotta 
colour. 

From  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton,  came  the 
pedigree  Tea  Roses  Princess  Beatrice  and  William 
Krancis  Bennett.  The  first  is  well  known,  and 
the  latter  is  a  deep  carmine,  beautiful  in  the  bud, 
but  when  fully  expanded  shows  the  centre.  Mr. 
R.  Dean  sent  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Sunbeam, 
bright  yellow,  and  varieties  of  Dianthus  plumarius  ; 
and  from  Mr.  0.  Hodges,  Lachine,  Chislehurst, 
came  Sweet  Pea  Terra  Cotta;  Begonia  Gaston 
Wirix,  semi-double  pink  and  yellow;  and  B.  Gilbert, 
a  rich  scarlet  double  variety. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  Styrax  japonica, 
a  free-flowering,  elegant,  and  pretty  tree  with 
white  blossoms ;  and  Andromeda  speciosa  pulveru- 
lenta,  which  bears  dense  spikes  of  pretty  white, 
bell-shaped  flowers.  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  showed 
Acacia  Decaisneana,  a  pink  variety  of  the  False 
Acacia  (Robinia  Pseudacacia) ;  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  large  pendent  racemes.  Mr. Gordon,  Twickenham, 
exhibited  a  new  Japanese  Maple.  Calceolaria  Cloth 
of  Gold  came  from  Mr.  W.  Rapley,  Bedford  Hill 
House,  Balham :  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour. 

Fruit  committee. — Fruit  was  fairly  plentiful. 
Mr. Charles  Turner, Slough, exhibited  Turners  Green 
Flesh  Melon,  a  large  fruited  variety ;  and  from  Mr. 
Goodacre  came  Lockington  Hall  Muscat  and  Rock- 
ferry  Hamburgh  Grapes,  the  first  a  white  variety, 
and  the  other  black,  both  being  of  good  appearance. 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Twickenham,  sent  a  basket  of  Pauline 
Strawberry,  a  variety  with  large,  highly-coloured 
fruit;  and  a  collection  of  Apples  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  considering  the  season,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm, 
Withington,  Hereford.  The  best  of  the  varieties 
were  Moss's  Incomparable,  Striped  Beaufln,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  Winter  Greening,  Hambledon  Deux 
Ans,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  and  Rymer. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.  for  Melon  Blenheim  Orange,  Mr.  T. 
Lockie,  the  Gardens,  Oakley  Court,  AVindsor,  was 
first  with  a  fine  fruit ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury, 
being  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  j.  Waite,  Glenhurst  Gar- 
dens, Esher,  third.  The  same  firm  also  offered 
firizes  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  Messrs.  T.  Lockie 
and  C.  J.  Waite  being  first  and  second  respectively, 
and  Mr.  G.  Collins,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Ross, 
Wandsworth  Common,  third.  Special  prizes  were 
also  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Read- 
ing  for  a  brace  of  Melons,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 


Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  coming  first  with 
fine  fruits  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  ;  Messrs.  C.  J.  Waite 
and  T.  Lockie  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
For  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Jlessrs.  Webb  and 
Son  for  Melons,  the  prize-takers  were  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  and  T.  Lockie  in  the  order  named. 

Special  Meeting. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  South  Kensing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  Fellows 
the  real  position  of  the  society,  and  to  gain  their 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  its  future 
welfare.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  including 
many  of  the  leading  horticulturists,  and  throughout 
there  was  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the  society 
and  a  desire  to  place  it  upon  a  sound  basis,  so  that 
it  may  become  a  real  power  in  the  furtherance  of 
practical  and  scientific  horticulture  in  this  country. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  mentioned  that 
the  state  of  affairs  was  very  much  as  it  was  last 
spring,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the 
society  was  having  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  it, 
several  old  Fellows  having  ceased  to  become 
members  and  no  new  ones  joining.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  of  1851  offered  a  site,  but  it  was 
inadequate,  and  the  council  have  done  all  in  their 
jiower  to  obtain  one,  but  their  efforts  have  failed. 
Moreover,  the  expenses  were  still  going  on,  and  not 
decreasing,  so  that  under  the  present  condition  of 
things  the  society  would  soon  be  in  debt.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  there  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  deficit  approaching  £liX)0, 
this  being  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  failure  of 
the  Liverpool  show.  The  chairman  felt  sure  that  if 
the  society  were  to  put  forth  a  definite  and  practical 
scheme  that  it  would  be  supported.  The  council 
propose  to  take  steps  for  the  future  housing  of  the 
society,  and,  with  a  view  to  economising,  to  carry 
on  the  operations  for  a  time  at  Chiswick  after  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  opinion  that  prevailed  was  in 
accordance  with  this  proposal,  but  that  large  shows 
and  the  meetings  should  be  held  near  the  city, 
Chiswick  not  being  sufficiently  central.  It  was 
thought  that  by  so  doing  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
would  be  extended,  and  the  society  become  far 
more  national  in  its  character  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  was  proposed  and  seconded  that  "  steps  be  taken 
immediately  to  secure  accommodation  for  the 
society  at  the  close  of^the  year,  either  permanent  or 
temporary,  in  some  central  situation  in  or  not  far 
from  the  city." 


Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  first  general 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  fund  will  be  held 
in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  July  12,  at 
3  p.m.,  to  receive  and  adopt  the  report  of  the  pro- 
visional committee  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  esta- 
blish the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  to  elect  officers, 
executive  committee,  &o.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
.sympathisers  with  the  movement  will  make  it  con- 
venient to  attend.  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  is  the  honorary 
secretary. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

— The  annual  dinner  of  this  institution  took  place 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Alders- 
gate  Street,  E.C.  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild, 
M.P.,  presided,  and  a  vei'y  large  company  was 
present,  including  many  of  the  leading  horticul- 
turists. The  chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  and  in  a  careful  and  able  speech  reviewed 
the  past  history  of  the  institution,  which  originated 
as  far  back  as  i.siii).  After  it  had  once  established 
itself  it  made  vigorous  pirogress.  He  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  the  institution,  and  appealed 
for  a  further  increase  in  the  funds  to  meet  the  need 
of  those  who  seek  for  assistance,  but  which  cannot 
be  given  until  the  subscriptions  are  increased.  He 
felt  sure  that  it  might  be  supported  even  more 
liberally  than  it  is  by  the  gardeners  themselves,  and 
mentioned  the  resolution  of  the  committee  to  in- 
crease the  list  of  pensioners  to  122  to  fittingly 
mark  this  jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch,  the  present  treasurer,  said  that  the  first 
year  £120  were  obtained,  the  next  year  £200,  and 
from  that  time  the  funds  have  steadily  increased. 
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The  annual  subscriptions  were  highly  satisfactory, 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Cutler,  announced  that 
over  £1400  had  been  received  that  evening,  £714 
coming  from  the  gardeners— a  healthy  sign  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  institution. 


THE  RATING  OF  NURSERIES. 
A  PUBLIC  meeting  of  nurserymen  was  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Club  on  Wednesday  last  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  excessive  rating  of  nurseries,  and 
to  agree  on  a  combined  course  of  action  with  a  view 
to  the  reduction'  of  assessments."  Mr.  J.  Wood- 
Ingrara,  of  The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon,  took  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The 
secretary  (Mr.  Goodchild)  read  several  letters  re- 
ceived from  nurserymen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  who  pointed  out  the  unfair  rating  of  nur- 
series. One  individual,  writing  from  Middlesex, 
stated  that  for  one  place  he  paid  £20  a  year  and 
was  assessed  at  £45;  for  another  he  paid  £15  and 
was  assessed  at  about  £70.  The  chairman  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  satisfactory  basis  of  assess- 
ment, and  it  was  desirable  that  "a  case  should  be 
decided  by  the  highest  court,  so  as  to  obtain  such  a 
basis.  He  showed,  by  illustrations  derived  from  his 
own  experience,  that  the  amount  of  assessment 
was  determined  in  a  haphazard  manner.  He  moved 
the  following  resolution : — 

That  this  meeting  of  uurserymeu  aud  market  gar- 
deners, representing  the  Loudon  autl  provincial  trades, 
hereby  protests  against  the  excessive  rating  of  nurseries 
aud  the  absence  of  any  basis  ou  which  the  assessments 
are  founded,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  matter  is  oue 
which  calls  for  combined  action  with  a  view  to  taking 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  placing  the  assess- 
ments on  a  well  defined  basis  ;  and  pledges  itself  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  effect  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Sharman  (Carter  and  Co.)  seconded  the  pro- 
posal, and  said  that  for  one  house  his  firm  paid 
£100  a  year,  and  was  rated  at  £200.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  crude  and  undefined.  Mr.  Bennett 
argued  that  the  assessments  must  be  based  on  the 
rentals.  Nurserymen  could  remove  their  erections 
when  they  liked,  and  that  proved  that  the  erections 
were  nothing  but  chattels,  which  could  be  removed 
in  case  of  bankruptcy.  He  had  long  been  engaged 
in  assessment  worlc,  and  had  never  known  one  single 
case  in  which  the  assessment  of  an  agricultural 
holding  was  advanced  unless  the  rent  had  been 
increased.  He  advised  that  everyone  should  refuse 
to  pay  on  anything  more  than  his  rental. 

Mr.  Haines,  Penge  Nursery,  stated  that  he  had  in 
hand  an  action  against  his  parish  for  the  return  of 
£2.50  odd,  which  they  had  illegally  taken  from  him. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Horsman,  of 
Inkley,  near  Bradford  ;  Mr.  Beer,  of  Worthing  (who 
advocated  the  formation  of  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  the  Home  Secretary  with  a  view  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission)  ;  and  Mr.  Cobb,  Forest 
Hill ;  and  the  resolution  was  then  .agreed  to  unani- 
mously. Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  moved : — 

That  a  committee  he  appointed  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
vious resolution. 

Mr.  Haines  seconded,  and  it  was  agreed  to.  The 
following  gentlemen  consented  to  act,  and  were 
given  power  to  add  to  their  number: — Messrs. 
Sharman,  Wood  -  Ingram,  Haines,  Beer,  Pearson, 
Williams,  Horsman,  Bennett,  and  Bunyard.  Mr. 
Chitty,  Walthamstow,  moved  that  a  guarantee  fund 
be  raised.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lowe,  Ux- 
bridge,  and  agreed  to. 


Royal  Horticu'tural  Society,  Chiswick.— 

We  learn  that  the  Strawberrv  fete  i.s  fixed  for  Satur- 
day, July  9. 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  Miss  Oldtield  has  pre- 
sented to  the  herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
the  botanical  collections  made  in  Australia  by  her  late 
brother,  Mr.  Augustus  Oldfield.  The  series  "of  Euca- 
lypti are  especially  good,  as  great  pains  were  taken  to 
obtain  the  characteristic  forms  of  each  species. 

Names  of  plants.— £.  B.— Asimina  triloba. ■ 

J.  F.-    1,    Semperviviim   arachuoidcum ;    2,  Tussilago 

Farfara  variegata. J.  Siajileton. — 1,2, 3, 4,  varieties 

of  Orchis  maculata  ;    5,  Iris  pseudacorus. F.  M. — 

Impossible  to  name  varieties  of  Iris. 
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' '  Y0RK8HIRKMAN." 
THE  GIANT  AKEOR-A'IT.E. 

(THUJA  GIGASTEA.) 
That  the  climate  of  Britain  is  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  the  development  of  this  stately,  fast- 
growing  tree  is  certainly  beyond  a  doubt,  for  al- 
though introduced  only  thirty-five  years,  many  speci- 
mens of  70  feet  and  upwards  are  to  be  met  with. 
On  this  estate  the  annual  rate  of  growth  exceeds 
that  of  most  other  trees  of  which  I  have  kept  a 
record,  twenty-fourtrees  of  this  Thujagrowing  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  the  park  having  made  an 
average  annual  growth  of  22  inches ;  but  even  this 
is  far  surpassed  by  young  trees  of  8  feet  or  10  feet 
growing  in  tlie  home  nursery.  Unlike  many  of  its 
American  relatives — such  as  the  Wellingtonia  and 
Sequoia— this  tree  is  never  seen  with  a  Carrot- 
shaped  stem,  but  gradually  tapering  throughout,  and 
terminating  in  a  leading  shoot  that  is  as  thin  and 
pliable  as  a  whip-haudle.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant,  we  may  say  that  the  usual  stem 
girth  of  a  specimen  GO  feet  in  height  is  4  feet  at  a 
yard  from  the  ground;  whereas  a  tree  of  the  Wel- 
lingtonia of  similar  height  would  in  most  instances 
be  double  that  girth,  and  witli  a  fast  taper  from 
base  to  tip.  The  branches  are  numerous,  very 
irregularly  arranged  along  the  stem,  and  short  in 
proportion  to  the  tree's  height,  the  branch  diameter 
of  a  50  feet  high  specimen  standing  alone  being 
usually  but  12  feet  at  the  widest  part.  They  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  or  nearly  so, 
very  flexible,  frondose,  and  with  up-curved  tips,  and 
thickly  covered  with  scale-like,  finely-pointed  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  jbright  glossy  green  on  the  upper 
side,  and  distinctly  glaucous  beneath.  Usually  the 
cones,  which  are  fully  half-an-inch  long,  and  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  American  Arbor-vitas, 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  on  the  upper  half 
of  the  tree,  and  when  fully  ripe  impart,  from  their 
great  quantity  and  tawny  brown  colour,  a  by  no 
means  uninteresting  feature  to  the  tree.  Judging 
from  several  hundreds  of  this  tree  planted  over  the 
estate,  I  should  say  that  a  deep,  sandy,  but  moist 
loam  suits  this  tree  best ;  but  yet  it  is  far  from 
particular  as  regards  choice  of  soil,  for  we  have 
numerousgrand,  rapid-growing,  well-furnished  speci- 
mens on  deep  well-decayed  vegetable  matter,  rough 
sandy  soil,  rocky  debris,  and  in  loam  of  a  rather 
clayey  nature. 

Prof essor  llacoun,  of  Ottawa,  tells  me  that  he  has 
found  this  tree  of  largest  size  where  growing  in  rather 
damp  alluvial  deposit ;  indeed,  that  it  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  dry  central  plateau,  but  plentiful 
along  the  coast  and  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  in  its 
Canadian  wilds.  As  to  exposure,  this  Thuja  is 
likewise  to  a  great  extent  indifferent,  although 
we  must  admit  that  even  in  our  warm  maritime 
county  there  is  certainly  a  marked  difference 
between  trees  growing  in  sheltered,  sunny  corners 
and  such  as  are  fully  exposed  to  cold,  keen-blowing 
winds,  but  even  in  the  latter  situation  and  when  at 
a  moderate  elevation  above  sea  level  this  tree  does 
fairly  well — better,  indeed,  than  many  other  kinds 
that  have  been  brought  from  the  American  coast. 
Even  during  the  memorable  Tay  Bridge  gale,  when 
almost  every  tree  suffered  in  some  way  or  other, 
this  Thuja  remained  unharmed,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  during  my  ten  years'  sojourn  at  Penrhyn  I 
have  never  seen  a  single  specimen  uprooted  or  a 
leader  broken  over  by  the  wind.  This  latter  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  I  have  more  than  once 
tied  a  knot  on  the  leading  shoot,  so  pliable  and 
tough  is  the  wood,  and  which,  when  released, 
springs  back  to  its  original  position  in  a  manner 
that  is  quite  surprising. 

The  timber  of  this  tree,  as  everyone  must  know 
who  had  the  privilege  to  behold  the  huge  logs  and 
nicely  dressed  smaller  boards  in  the  Canadian  court 
of  the  late  Colonial  Exhibition,  is  of  excellent 
qualitv,  and  highly  prized  by  our  American  cousins. 
It  is  of  a  desirable  yellow  colour,  fine  in  the  grain, 
easily  worked,  remarkably  durable,  and,  what  is 
especially  valuable  in  any  wood,  light  in  proportion 


to  its  bulk.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  tha* 
we  are  now  referring  to  timber  produced  in  Canada, 
for  as  few  specimens  of  this  tree  in  Britain  have 
reached  a  greater  age  than  five-and-thirty  years,  the 
timber  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  to  anything 
like  maturity.  From  a  specimen  preserved  here, 
and  which  was  grown  on  the  estate,  it  appears 
little  different  either  in  colour  or  texture  from  that 
produced  in  its  native  country.  The  large  butt  of 
this  tree  referred  to  above,  and  which  attracted  a 
great  amount  of  attention  at  the  Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion, was  no  less  than  21  feet  in  girth,  and  was 
taken  from  a  tree  250  feet  in  height.  Professor 
Macoun  mentioned  that  this  specimen  might  be 
considered  as  about  the  largest,  but  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  average  dimensions 
reached  by  this  stately,  fast-growing  tree  are  but 
little  less. 

In  many  instances  the  largest  trees  are  hollow, 
and  he  likewise  told  me  that  it  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  several  stems  to  issue  from  one 
crown,  and  that,  like  the  Spruce  Fir  in  this  country, 
the  outer  branches  of  large  specimens  growing 
along  the  margins  or  open  portions  of  the  wood 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  take 
root  and  send  up  stout  stems,  thus  imparting  a 
curious  appearance  to  such  portions  of  the  wood- 
lands. 

The  north-west  coast  of  the  United  States  may 
be  considered  as  the  headquarters  of  this  giant 
Arbor-vita',  and  where  [it  may  be  seen  of  all  sizes 
from  40  feet  or  50  feet  to  about  250  feet  in  height, 
and  with  stems  girthing  from  12  feet  to  sometimes 
as  much  as  fully  40  feet,  these  being  clean,  straight, 
and  of  gradual  taper  throughout.  Xot  only  for  its 
timber,  but  bark  as  well,  is  this  tree  highly  valued 
in  its  native  country,  this  being  converted  into  mats, 
ropes,  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
economy.  As  the  timber  works  readily  .and  takes  a 
good  polish,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  the  American 
cabinetmaker,  while  most  of  the  canoes  made  on 
Vancouver's  Island  are  cut  out  of  it,  as  also  bo<ats 
and  ships;  while  for  lasting  qualities  it  surpasses 
most  of  the  n.ative  timbers,  for  we  were  told  that  in 
repairing  an  old  fort  the  only  log  found  sound 
after  twenty-one  years'  trial  of  those  used  for 
under-pinning  was  that  of  an  Arbor-vita;. 

Some  five  years  ago  we  planted  experimentally  a 
small  piece  of  ground  near  sea  level  with  fine  healthy 
4  feet  high  plants  of  Thuja  gigantea.  These  were 
planted  at  16  feet  apart,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  filled  up  with  Larch  and  several  species 
of  hardwood  for  removal  at  an  early  date.  The 
soil  being  rather  cold  and  damp,  though  arti- 
ficially drained,  was  not  well  suited  to  the  perfect 
development  of  this  fast-growing  tree,  and,  more- 
over, it  was  of  a  stitfish  nature,  in  some  places 
rapidly  inclining  to  cKay.  To  obviate  the  evil  as 
much  as  possible  the  ground  was  well  turned  up 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  soil  exposed  for 
a  short  period  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  a 
winter's  frost.  The  plants  have  now  become  quite 
established  and  are  growing  rapidly ;  indeed,  an  ex- 
amination of  several  specimens  made  to-day  clearly 
shows  that  they  will  ultimately  surpass  both  in 
height  and  stem  bulk  any  of  the  other  trees  with 
which  they  are  associated.  It  is  evident  from  the 
narrow  spread  of  the  branches  of  this  Thuja  that  it  is 
eminently  adapted  for  forest  planting — at  least  that  it 
will  succeed  better  %vhen  grown  thickly  together  than 
the  majority  of  Conifers  whose  spread  of  branches 
is  wide  in  proportion  to  their  height.  As  it  may  be 
transplanted  when  of  large  size,  this  Thuja  is  of 
great  value  for  filling  up  gaps  in  young  plantations, 
and  as  its  hardihood  in  this  country  is  now  quite  au 
established  fact,  it  bids  fair  to  outrival  many  others 
for  planting  in  even  the  coldest  parts  of  the  British 
Isles. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Larch,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Corsican  Pine  and  Douglas  Fir,  this  giant 
Arbor-vitie  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  indeed,  it 
possesses  qualities  of  which  both  these  species  are 
deficient,  viz.,  in  its  being  readily  transplanted  at 
all  sizes  up  to  G  feet  (want  of  this  is  the  Corsican's 
greatest  drawback);  while  its  leading  shoot  never 
gets  injured  on  rising  above  its  neighbours,  a  fault 
to  which  we  have  found  the  Douglas  Fir  particu- 


larly susceptible.  The  nursery  management  of  this 
Thuja  is  also  of  the  simplest  description,  it  being 
very  readily  raised  from  seed,  perfectly  hardy  in  its 
younger  stages,  and  at  all  times  bushy,  well  rooted, 
and  consequently  sure-footed.  It  may,  however, 
be  well  to  say  that  ample  space  should  at  all  times 
be  allowed  it  whilst  in  the  nursery  borders,  and  oft 
transplanting,  as  with  other  trees,  induces  the  for- 
mation of  numerous  rootlets ;  therefore,  to  have 
nice  bushy  specimens  the  two  requisites  alone  are 
plenty  of  room  and  frequent  removals.  As  an 
ornamental  tree  Thuja  gigantea  holds  a  high  place, 
its  compact,  but  easy  contour,  beautiful  vivid  green 
foliage,  and  well  furnished  appearance  even  when 
pliinted  under  what  might  be  considered  as 
disadvantageous  circumstances  rendering  it  a 
gener.al  favourite  with  the  lover  of  hardy  trees. 
Planted  either  singly  or  in  masses  of,  say,  five  or 
seven  together  on  "the  greensward  and  in  close 
contiguity  to  clumps  of  the  more  stiff-growing 
Pines,  it  never  fails  to  attract  attention  and  produce 
the  most  pleasing  effect.  Again,  as  a  single  speci- 
men for  planting  at  irregular  intervals  around  the 
margins  of  plantations  that  are  visible  from  park 
drives  and  walks  it  is  well  suited,  and  quickly  forms 
a  neat  tree  of  x'ery  pleasing  appearance,  and  in 
such  positions  is  of  great  value  for  lighting  up  our 
deciduous  woodlands  during  the  winter  months. 
This  handsome,  fast-growing  tree  was  sent  to  this 
countrv  by  Jeffrey  in  1851.  A.  D.  WEBSTER. 


WOODS   FOR  GARDEN  FRAMES. 

There  is  probably  no  wood  better  suited  for  making 
frames  than  hoiue-grown  Elm.  It  is  certainly 
somewhat  heavy,  but  as  extreme  portability  is  not 
a  great  consideration,  this  is  of  little  consequence. 
In  any  case  the  objection  is  overcome  by  building 
the  frames  so  that  they  can  easily  be  taken  to 
pieces.  Discretion,  however,  is  necessary  in  se- 
lecting material,  or  disappointment  is  sure  to  follow. 
Young,  tough,  and  imperfectly  seasoned  wood  will 
be  a  source  of  continual  trouble.  A  clear  and 
well-matured  butt  of  Elm  for  conversion  into  planks 
of  from  1.1  inches  to  IJ  inches  in  thickness  for  good- 
sized  frames  is  none  too  heavy.  This  should  not 
be  cut  through  and  through  so  that  the  planks  or 
boards  come  off  at  various  widths  and  with  wavy 
edges,  but  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  stock," 
i.r.,  a  single  thick  plank  of  from  12  inches  to  20 
inches  in  thickness  should  be  taken  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  tree.  This  is  afterwards  reduced  to  the  1  A-inch 
or  IJ-inch  boards  or  planks.  By  these  means  the 
best  part  of  the  tree  is  secured,  and  the  edges  of  the 
planks  square  and  free  from  sap.  Approximately 
too  they  are  in  line  with  the  grain.  In  Elm  this 
is  not  so  import.ant  as  in  some  woods,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  great  advantage,  as  it  makes  the 
material  less  absorbent.  As  a  proof  of  this.  Oak 
cut  across  the  grain  is  useless  to  cask -makers 
on  account  of  its  allowing  the  liquor  to  pene- 
trate. The  length  of  time  these  planks  will  take  to 
season  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that,  as  the 
frames  have  to  be  constantly  exposed,  the  use  of 
seasoned  wood  will  matter  but  little.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  as  no  frame  can  be  considered  com- 
plete until  it  has  been  thoroughly  painted,  and  what 
the  painting  of  imperfectly  seasoned  wood  means, 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  will 
not  be  at  a  lo.*s  to  determine.  The  actual  method 
of  construction  is  rather  a  question  for  the  carpenter 
than  for  the  yard  manager  or  the  gardener,  it  always 
being  necessary  that  the  joints  should  be  made  close 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat;  ploughing  and  tongue- 
ing  are  probably  the  safest  plans.  In  speaking  of 
frames,  of  course,  I  refer  to  the  frames  proper,  and 
not  to  the  siishes  or  lights.  The  woodwork  of  these 
is  generally  made  of  the  best  red  deal.  As  a  sm.all 
auiount  of  twisting  or  warping  is  almost  inevitable 
from  the  nature  of  Elm,  especially  when  cut  into 
small  dimensions  and  unsupjiorted,  clean  seasoned 
Oak  is  to  be  recommended  in  preference  to  it  for  the 
bars  across  the  frame  upon  which  the  lights  slide. 
Deal  being  more  easily  worked,  there  is  a  tenqita- 
tion  to  use  it  for  this  purpose  instead  of  Oak,  but 
when  Oak  is  available  it  should  always  be  chosen, 
as  when  selected  with  judgment  it  will  last  as  long 
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as  the  remainder  of  the  frame.  A  little  thought 
will  show  that  it  is  upon  these  bars  that  the  groat 
stress  comes,  and  tliat  constructing  them  of  proper 
material  is  very  important.  D.  J.  Yeo. 


THE   EXHAUSTION   OF   THE   SOIL   BY   THE 

EOOTS  OF  TREES. 
"  T.  B."  directs  attention  to  this  in  The  Garden 
(p.  547).  While  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  evils 
of  a  starvation  treatment  for  the  roots  of  trees,  I 
think  this  arises  oftener  for  lack  of  timely  thinning 
than  from  over-thick  planting.  There  is  but  little 
risk  of  any  serious  scarcity  of  food  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Through  these  stages  the  soil  is  fresh,  and  mostly 
fairly  well  stored  with  plant-food.  What  the  plants 
need  most  is  shelter,  warmth,  quickening  stimulus 
to  enable  them  to  utilise  the  food  in  the  soil,  rather 
than  largish  masses  of  food  in  bulk,  set  aside  each 
for  itself.  It  is  thus  that  thickish  planting  fosters, 
not  hinders,  growth — provided  always  that  over- 
crowding or  crushing  is  avoided,  and  that  prompt 
and  timely  thinning  takes  place  before  the  compe- 
tition for  food  among  the  roots  becomes  so  severe, 
that  the  weakest  must  suffer  severely,  or  go  down 
in  the  severe  struggle  that  must  ensue  over  the 
survival  of  the  fittest — that  is,  the  strongest. 

It  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  remedy 
the  evil  results  of  such  destructive  competition  at 
any  future  period.  Trae,  when  plants  and  roots  are 
thinned  out,  those  left  will  hasten  to  occupy  the  va- 
cant places  of  those  cleared  away.  But  it  is  not  always 
the  best  or  most  profitable  plants  or  roots  that  sur- 
vive. Very  frequently  it  is  very  much  the  contrary, 
and  no  after  treatment  or  subsequent  thinning  can 
recall  the  dead  roots  to  life  again.  Even  weakly  or 
sickly  ones  are  long  in  recovering  to  perfect  health, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  trees  or  plantations  never 
recover  their  early  crushings  and  starvings. 

So  obvious  is  all  this,  that  some  planters  have 
been  driven  to  find  excuses  for  thick  planting  and 
slow  thinning,  on  the  ground  that  by  using  mixtures, 


the  evil  of  too  many,  mouths  for  the  food  present  in 
the  soil  is  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  cured. 
If  it  be  true,  and  it  is,  that  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison,  why  should  not  the  same  law 
or  truth  hold  good  among  the  roots  of  trees  of 
widely  differing  species  and  varieties  ?  Hence  they 
fail  to  see  or  admit  what  seems  so  obvious  to 
"  T.  B.,"  "that  the  earth  can  no  more  sustain  two 
plants  where  one  requires  all  the  nutriment  present 
than  it  can  feed  two  animals  on  a  space  only  large 
enough  for  one."  It  may,  or  can,  they  reply,  pro- 
vided the  two  plants  choose,  and  indeed  require, 
very  different  nutriment.  And  were  not  this  the 
case  to  a  very  large  extent,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  the  earth  to  carry  half  the  crops  that 
it  does. 

And  in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.,  not  only 
do  the  plants  to  a  large  extent  feed  on  different 
foods,  but  each  also  feeds  on  a  different  plane — 
that  is,  a  distinct  depth  from  the  surface.  Hence 
the  wisdom  and  profit  of  a  mixed  crop,  especially 
in  permanent  plantations.  Only  thus  can  all  the 
feeding  properties  of  the  soil  be  utilised  to  the 
best  advantage  and  turned  into  the  most  profitable 
channels. 

But  none  of  this  is  meant  to  oppose  "  T.  B.'s " 
protest  against  root-starving  by  over-crowding  and 
under-feeding,  but  rather  to  show  how  trees  subsist 
and  grow  at  times  under  the  most  unfavoiirable 
conditions.  One  set  may  thrive  on  the  other's 
leavings,  and  the  wide-running,  deep-boring  roots  are 
always  reaching  and  utilising  fresh  fields  of  food 
further  afield  or  deeper  down. 

How  far  a  food-famine  at  the  roots  quickens  their 
extension  has  never  yet  been  clearly  shown,  but  that 
root-hunger  stimulates  root-growth  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  as  it  is  mostly  found  in  practice  that  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  further  the  roots  run,  and  the 
more  widely  and  minutely  they  ramify ;  and  no 
practical  man  needs  to  have  explained  to  him  the 
important  bearing  of  this  latter  feature  of  root- 
structure  on  their  collecting  and  feeding  properties. 

HOETU.S. 


Garden  seats    and    trellises.— This  is  the 

most  suitable  time  for  securing  the  small  Oak 
branches  that  are  used  for  garden  seats  and  trel- 
lises. Where  a  felling  of  Oak  has  taken  place, 
these  branches,  in  most  cases,  may  be  purchased  for  a 
small  sum.  When  properly  constructed,  seats  and 
trellises  made  of  this  wood  are  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  a  garden  ;  but  it  requires  con- 
siderable experience  to  utilise  satisfactorily  these 
crooked  sticks.  The  wood,  too,  is  not  very  dur- 
able. Being  so  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  the 
branches  are  mostly  sap  wood,  and  when  exposed 
to  all  weathers  soon  begin  to  decay.  In  the  case  of 
trellises  this  is  not  such  a  drawback,  as  a  little  de- 
caying wood,  provided  there  is  strength  enough  to 
carry  the  weight,  does  not  matter  much,  as  it  is 
usually  hidden  by  climbing  plants.  With  regard  to 
seats,  there  is  a  want  of  comfort  in  them  when 
made  of  Oak  branches,  and  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
I  suggest  that  the  seats  be  made  of  solid  boards.  I 
have  just  succeeded  in  making  a  seat,  which  is  not 
out  of  character  with  its  surroundings.  This  is 
of  solid  Oak,  and  consists  of  what,  in  the  market, 
would  be  three-quarter-inch  boards  of  very  little 
value,  that  is,  boards  which  contain  knots.  The  sup- 
ports of  the  seat  consist  of  rough  Oak  posts,  which  are 
hidden  by  overhanging  trees  and  shrubs.  Although 
these  Oak  branches  answer  for  making  trellises, 
many  of  our  common  woods  may  also  be  used.  For 
light  constructions,  provided  the  posts  are  of  lasting 
material,  the  trellis  itself  may  be  made  of  any  of 
the  Firs  which  have  a  recognised  timber  value. 
Gut  into  strips  of  the  required  dimensions,  even 
Poplar  may  be  worked  in  to  advantage.  Consider- 
ing the  ease  with  which  such  things  may  be  made, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  com- 
mon, as,  by  the  use  of  quick-growing  plants,  un- 
sightly objects  are  so  effectively  covered ;  when 
obtainable.  Yew  is  an  admirable  wood  for  such 
purposes.  For  out-of-the-way  positions,  where  the 
trellis  would  be  more  of  the  character  of  a  fence, 
slabs  which  come  off  in  squaring  up  the  various 
kinds  of  home-grown  timber  sometimes  answer  well. 
— D.  J.  Yeo. 
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